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A  riodel  Californian  Dairy  Farm. 


There  is  no  form  of  Californian  industry  in  which 
more  satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  toward 
souDd  ideals  than  in  the  business  of  dairying.  The 
improvement  is  all  along  the  line — in  the  breeding, 
feeding  and  handling  of  stock,  in  the  universal  em- 
ployment of  creamery  methods  and  of  modern  ma- 
chinery and  in  the  forms  in  which  the  butter  product 
is  put  upon  the  market.  The  leaders  in  this  move- 
ment have  been  private  dairymen  of  means  and 
enthusiasm  who,  in  various  parts  of  the  State  have 


but  soon  found  we  were  wrong  in  our  environment. 
We  were  bringing  an  animal  from  a  race  nourished 
on  short,  sweet,  hill  pastures  in  a  cool,  moist  sea 
air,  into  fields  of  heavy  alfalfa,  in  a  warm,  dry  valley. 
Trouble,  discouragement  and  losses  naturally  fol- 
lowed the  breaking  of  nature's  law.  In  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  we  have  animals  that  are  at  their  best  in 
our  conditions  of  feed  and  climate.  We  believe  they 
can  be  made,  with  intelligent  handling,  in  this 
valley,  to  surpass  their  Eastern  records.  The  Min- 
ne  wawa  herd  last  year  averaged  335  pounds  of  butter 
per  cow."    Next  week  we  shall  have  something  more 


and  agricultural  products,  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  compelling  the  owners  of  land  to  kill  out 
thistles  growing  thereon.  The  convention  also 
adopted  a  resolution  favoring  the  present  road  sys- 
tem over  the  old  road  overseer  system,  and  a  reso- 
lution in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  wide  tires  on  all 
wagons.  The  attendance  was  good  and  much  inter- 
est was  manifested  by  all  those  present. 


Scarcity  of  Seed  Wheat. 

The  following  extraordinary  story  is  taken  from 
the  Fresno  Expositor.  If  the  facts  are  as  stated, 
there  ought  to  be  at  Fresno  and  San  Francisco  some 


ESHELMAN   HERD  OF  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  DAIRY  STOCK   ON  ALFALFA   PASTURE  NEAR  FRESNO. 


developed  establishments  which  are  not  to  be  ex- 
celled in  any  part  of  the  world.  Mr.  Eshelman  of 
Fresno,  Mr.  Steele  of  San  Luis  Obispo*  Mr.  Mall  of 
Sacramento,  Mr.  Burke  of  San  Mateo  and  Mr. 
Sneath  of  San  Francisco,  afe  among  those  whose 
liberality  and  intelligence  have  done  for  the  Cali- 
fornia dairy  interest  an  immense  service.  The  ex- 
periments which  they  and  others  like  them  have 
made  in  breeding  and  feeding  and  in  studying  the 
adaptabilities  of  the  different  breeds  to  special  locali- 
ties, are  not  only  part  of  the  dairy  history  of  the 
State,  but  a  good  share  of  its  real  capital. 

A  characteristic  pasture  scene  in  one  of  these 
model  dairy  farms — that  of  Mr.  M.  D.  Eshelman  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley,  near  Fresno — adorns  this 
page.  It  represents  part  of  the  Eshelman  herd  of 
Holstein-Friesians  in  an  alfalfa  field,  and  is 
about  as  near  an  ideal  picture  as  can  be  found  any- 
where out  of  doors.  Writing  of  this  herd  Mr.  Esh- 
elman says:  "  We  started  our  herd  with  the 
beautiful,  deer-like  Jerseys.    We  had  the  heredity, 


of  this  Interesting  herd  and  of  the  facts  concerning 
its  feeding  and  production. 


Meeting  of   Northern  Dairymen. 

The  Areata  Union  gives  the  following  report  of  a 
dairyman's  meeting  held   at  Areata  last  week  : 

Posters  annouoojs^^SS^St^n's  meeting  were 
posted  in  and  ai^u^Umrara"l6^rf7NFeek  and  on  Fri- 
day afteimoon,.0De«emb*1^*1&l£,.  a.  number  of  dairy- 
men gathered' !  atx  ArS&Fa^  trail  Jopn  McConnaghy 
called  the  meetii^^  ordeT  ^jsa  jKel  Roberts  was 
elected  chairmai^^|*ta-5a3^.i^<jffsen  as  secretary. 
J.  N.  Gillett  and  A.  v^Mfffl, 'senator  and  assembly- 
man-elect, were  in  attendance.  A  number  of  reso- 
lutions were  discussed  and  adopted.  They  recom- 
mended that  our  legislators  work  to  secure  the 
founding  of  a  dairy  college  to  be  located  somewhere 
in  Humboldt  county;  that  the  present  State  Dairy 
Bureau  be  made  a  permanent  commission  and  neces- 
sary funds  appropriated  to  carry  on  the  fight 
against  oleomargarine  ;  that  the  State  pay  for  cows 
condemned  and  killed  for  tuberculosis  ;  that  all  State 
institutions  be  compelled  to  use  California  butter 


^scarcity  of  seed  wheat 
price  has  risen  so  high 
ave  small  capital  find  it  quite 


organized  effort  to  supply  the  deficiency.    Says  the 

Expositor: 

Mr.  Ike  J^dete.  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  whea^ag/eage  of  "Ffe^aoNcounty  for  the  season 
of  189?  flill  be  <3Hr3v,£wo-thir(Jp  of  the  acreage  of 
1896. 

Mr.  Hy 
is  phenomenal 
that  farmers  who 
beyond  their  reach. 

Failure  to  obtain  seed  has  almost  completely 
blighted  the  prospects  of  "renter"  farmers.  More 
than  forty  of  these  have  informed  Mr.  Hyde  that 
this  year  they  are,  because  of  the  scant  supply  of 
wheat,  unable  to  operate,  and  therefore  will  not 
rent  the  tracts  they  tilled  last  season. 

Attempts  to  secure  advances  from  local  financiers 
to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  seed  have,  in 
almost  every  instance,  failed.  The  capitalists  say 
they  will  gladly  loan  money  on  healthy  growing 
crops,  but  cannot  exchange  cash  for  hopes,  no 
matter  how  bright  those  hopes  may  be. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  demand  for  wheat  next 
fall  will  equal  the  demand  of  the  autumn  just  closed 
and  that  prices  will  be  nearly  if  not  quite  as  high 
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a  |  riAC*  Dl  ID  A  I  DDPCC  |  tee  is  now  at  work  making  a  new  tariff  bill,  and  the 
tr  AvI  rlv  rv»*-*  l  California  fruit  industry  ought  to  be  personally  rep- 

  resented. 

Ojflce.No.H20  Market  St.;  Elevator,  No.  12  Front  St.. San  Francisco.  Cat.   

Citrus  Fruit  tirowers  Awake  on  the  Tariff  Issue. 

A  Los  Angeles  telegram  of  Saturday  says:  "  The 
fruit  growers  of  southern  California  will  be  heard  at 
Washington  before  many  weeks.  They  want  a  higher 
tariff  on  oranges,  lemons,  limes  and  grape  fruit  and 
have  concluded  the  only  way  to  get  it  is  to  organize 
and  send  a  delegation  to  appear  before  the  Tariff 
Committee  of  the  present  Congress.  A  partial  or- 
ganization was  effected  to-day  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  when  a  memorial  was  framed 
to  be  presented  to  Congress,  praying  for  an  increase 
in  the  import  duties  of  foreign  citrus  fruits.  The 
petition  was  also  ordered  sent  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture asking  the  passage  of  the  recommendation  to 
Congress  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  earnest  appeal  of 
the  growers.  Fully  200  growers  from  all  parts  of 
southern  California  were  present  at  the  meeting." 


selves,  together  with  a  certain  amount  of  cheese, 
especially  California.  As  a  rule,  he  said,  the  milk  of 
this  State  is  of  superior  quality. 
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The  Week. 


Wheat  anil  Crop-. 

It  has  been  another  wet  week  and  most  parts  of 
the  State  have  shared  in  the  moist  dispensation.  To 
complain  of  the  rain,  especially  in  California,  is  to 
despite  Providence,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  farmers  gen- 
erally, especially  grain  farmers,  would  have  been 
just  as  well  pleased  with  dry  weather.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  lower  and  more  moist  parts 
of  the  Sacramento  valley.  Much  ground  has  been 
made  ready;  but  from  what  we  can  learn,  there  is 
general  backwardness  in  seeding,  due  chiefly  to  de- 
lays occasioned  by  the  unusually  generous  rains. 

In  another  column  we  print  a  story  from  Fresno  to 
the  effect  that  many  San  Joaquin  farmers,  mostly  of 
the  renter  class,  are  without  seed  grain,  and  that 
they  will  be  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  promise 
of  the  time  unless  something  is  done  in  their  behalf. 
It  is  a  pitiful  story,  and  we  hope  that  it  is  not  as  bad 
as  it  is  reported.  In  any  event,  we  shall  be  thankful 
if  persons  who  have  knowledge  of  the  situation  will 
give  us  full  information.  If  it  be  true  that  any  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  are  in  distress  for  the 
want  of  seed,  it  is  a  condition  which  must  be  reme- 
died ;  and  in  one  way  or  another  the  Rural  Press 
will  undertake  to  see  that  it  is  remedied. 


Old  and  New  Tariffs. 

In  connection  with  the  agitation  for  increase  in  the 
tariff  duties  on  fruits  and  fruit  products,  the  following 
statement  will  be  of  interest.  It  gives  the  provi- 
sions of  the  McKinley  tariff  law  of  1890  and  the  Wil- 
son law  of  1H04  : 

Prunes— Act  of  1890,  2  cents  per  pound  ;  act  of  1894,  V/,  cents 
per  pound  ;  proposed,  2l/t  cents. 

Figs— Act  of  1890,  21/,  cents  per  pound ;  act  of  1894,  1%  cents 
per  pound  ;  proposed,  3  cents  per  pound. 

Preserved  Fruits— Act  of  1890,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  act 
of  1894,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  proposed,  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Olives,  Green  or  Prepared— Act  of  1890,  free;  act  of  1894, 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  proposed,  20  cents  per  gallon,  specific. 

Olive  Oil— Act  of  1890,  35  cents  per  gallon;  act  of  1894,  35 
cents  per  gallon;  proposed,  $1  per  gallon,  including  any  oil  of 
which  olive  oil  is  a  component  part. 

Almonds,  Unshelled— Act  of  1890,  5  cents  per  pound  ;  act  of 
1894,  8  cents  per  pound  ;  proposed,  li  cents  per  pound. 

Almonds,  Shelled— Act  of  1890.  7l/t  cents  per  pound  ;  act  of 
1894.  5  cents  per  pound  ;  proposed,  lo  cents  per  pound. 

Walnuts— Act  of  1890,  3  cents  per  pound  ;  act  of  1894,  2  cents 
per  pound;  proposed,  unshelled,  3  cents  per  pound;  shelled,  6 
cents  per  pound. 

Raisins— Act  of  1890,  2%  cents  per  pound;  act  of  1894,  1% 
cents  per  pound  ;  proposed,  8%  cents  per  pound,  including  cur 
rants  and  dried  grapes. 

Oranges,  Lemons  and  Limes— Act  of  1890,  13  cents  per  cubic 
foot  on  box  of  P4  cubic  feet,  25  cents  per  box  of  2%  cubic  feet, 
55  cents  per  box  of  5  cubic  feet,  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
each  additional  foot;  act  of  1894,  S  cents  per  cubic  foot  in 
packages  and  II, 50  per  thousand  in  bulk;  proposed,  20  cents 
per  cubic  foot  in  packages  and  $2.50  per  thousand  in  bulk. 

A  meeting  of  fruit  growers  is  to  be  held  in  San 
Francisco  on  Thursday,  the  7th  inst.,  to  consider  the 
matter  of  tariff  revision,  and  there  is  the  promise  of 
a  large  attendance.    The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 


A  Letter  With  the  Apples. 

E.  R.  Waite  of  San  Bernardino,  says  the  Ontario 
Record,  has  in  his  possession  a  letter  that  has  had  a 
strange  experience,  and  one  that  has  taken  many 
weeks  to  deliver.  It  came  in  a  barrel  of  very  fine 
Rhode  Island  Greening  apples.  Recently  Mr.  Waite 
placed  an  order  with  a  fruit  house  in  Chicago  for 
fifty  barrels  of  choice  Eastern  apples.  They  came  a 
few  days  ago  and  almost  the  first  barrel  opened  con- 
tained the  letter.  When  found,  it  was  safely  resting 
on  top  of  the  apples,  neatly  folded,  and  on  the  out- 
side contained  the  concise  statement:  "  I  will  expect 
an  answer  from  the  receiver  of  this  barrel  of  apples. " 
The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

October  27,  1896. 
I  am  a  girl  16  years  old  and  live  on  a  farm.  Having  a  little 
experience  in  barreling  apples  by  helping  my  father  last  fall, 
thought  I  would  try  my  own  experience  in  putting  up  one 
barrel  alone.  So  please  write  and  tell  me  the  price  you  had 
lo  pay.  We  are  selling  them  here  for  75  cents. 
Very  truly,  Miss  Mauv  Hickky, 

Yates,  New  York. 

Mr.  Waite  says  that  he  will  take  great  pleasure  in 
writing  to  the  young  lady  that  apples,  by  the  time 
they  reach  this  county  from  New  York,  are  worth 
about  $4.75,  and  thus  let  her  know  that  the  jobber, 
the  middleman  and  the  railroads  have  made  all  the 
profit  on  the  beautiful  and  toothsome  New  York 
product. 

Tariff  Meeting  of  Fruit  Growers  at  San  .lose. 

A  large  meeting  of  fruit  growers  and  of  interested 
citizens  generally  was  held  at  San  Jose  last  Satur- 
day, looking  to  an  appeal  to  Congress  for  an  increase 
in  tariff  rates  on  fruit  and  wine.  The  meeting  was 
enthusiastic,  and  stirring  remarks  were  made, 
pointing  out  the  bright  prospects  for  the  country 
with  a  President  and  Congress  favorable  to 
protection. 

Rush  McComas  was  made  chairman  and  J.  P.  Fay. 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  secretary.  The 
latter  read  a  resolution  which  was  prepared  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  E.  E.  Goodrich,  W.  W. 
Tyler.  Ralph  W.  Hersev,  T.  R.  Weaver,  C.  W.  Childs, 
William  Wehner,  J.  H.  Flickinger,  W.  W.  Tenny, 
C.  F.  Freitag  and  N.  P.  Craigm.  This  committee 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in- 
cludes some  of  the  most  prominent  fruit  and  wine 
men  of  the  county. 

The  resolution  as  adopted  favors  a  specific  duty  of 
20  cents  a  gallon  on  olives  and  $1  on  olive  oil.  Other 
figures  proposed  are  2A  cents  a  pound  on  raisins  and 
currants,  <i  on  almonds,  0  on  walnuts,  2*  on  prunes, 
3  on  figs,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  preserved  fruits, 
20  per  cubic  foot  on  oranges  in  packages  and  $2.50 
per  thousand  in  bulk. 

T.  R.  Weaver,  J.  H.  Flickinger  and  W.  W.  Pettit 
were  appointed  as  delegates  to  attend  the  meeting 
in  San  Francisco  on  January  7th. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Dairymen's 
Association  this  month,  the  chairman  introduced 
Major  Henry  E.  Alvord,  chief  of  the  dairy  division 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 
Major  Alvord  spent  three  months  on  the  Pacific 
coast  this  fall,  and  his  talk  gave  a  broad  outlook  over 
the  dairy  interests  of  the  United  States.  He  showed 
that  many  States,  which  fifteen  years  ago  had  to  be 
supplied  with  dairy  products  from  the  East,  are  now 
making  more  than  enough  butter  to  supply  them- 


Kiverside  Growers  Want  Protection. 

At  a  meeting  of  Riverside  orange  growers  last 
week  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
unanimous  vote: 

WnEREAS,  the  citrus  industry  of  Southern  California  is 
placed  at  a  most  serious  and  unfair  disadvantage  by  the  con- 
tinued and  heavy  importation  of  foreign  fruit  from  year  to 
year,  thereby  placing  the  orange-growers  of  this  State  in  a 
most  unjust  competition  with  the  lowest  and  cheapest  class  of 
foreign  labor;  and,  whereas,  we  believe  a  proper  acd  favor- 
able time  is  near  at  hand  for  mitigation  of  this  evil  through 
tariff  reforms ; 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  this  meeting 
of  orange-growers  of  Riverside  that  every  possible  effort 
should  be  made  and  every  means  brought  to  bear  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  at  Washington  as  a  preliminary  step 
toward  increasing  the  rate  of  import  duties  on  oranges  and 
lemons  sent  to  our  country  from  foreign  ports. 

What  Major  Alvord  Said. 


President-elect  McKinley  has  returned  to  his  home  in 
Canton  after  several  days'  stay  in  Chicago. 

There  appears  to  be  little  aoubt  that  Murderer  Dunham  is 
in  the  mountains  of  Lower  California,  just  south  of  the  State 
line. 

Russia's  diplomacy,  it  is  said,  looks  toward  the  conquest  of 
China,  and  it  is  believed  in  England  that  it  is  not  unlikely  to 
come  about. 

The  body  of  Kate  Field,  the  writer,  who  died  recently  in 
Honolulu,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  last  week,  and  was  cre- 
mated on  Sunday. 

The  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  is 
J  being  held  this  week  at  San  Jose.  Several  hundred  teachers 
are  in  attendance. 

Within  the  past  ten  days  two  big  banks  have  failed  at  Chi- 
!  cago,  and  a  third  has  gone  into  voluntary  liquidation.  The 
local  financial  situation  is  said  to  be  very  grave. 

John  Patterson,  watchman  in  the  Land  and  Town  Com- 
pany's orchard  at  National  City,  was  assaulted  and  killed  by 
orange  thieves  on  the  night  of  December  23rd. 

It  appears  that  Bryan's  lecture  tour  is  not  to  be  a  general 
one.  He  has  spoken  at  Atlanta,  and  will  speak  in  five  other 
cities.  Whether  he  will  deliver  any  other  lectures  is  uncer- 
tain. 

The  Cuban  question  has  "evoluted"  into  a  Spanish  question 
within  the  past  week.  Recent  expressions  in  the  Senate 
have  fired  the  Spanish  blood,  and  there  has  been  a  storm  of  in- 
dignation against  the  United  States.  They  talk,  among  other 
things,  of  war,  and  it  would  not  surprise  anybody  if  there 
should  be  some  feeble  attempt  in  that  line.  Of  course,  the 
thing  is  absurd.  Spain  is  bankrupt,  and  already  has  more 
than  she  wants  to  do  in  Cuba  and  the  Phillipines.  There  will 
be  no  war.  There  is  almost  no  news  from  Cuba.  Since  Ma- 
ceo's  death  both  sides  have  been  keeping  quiet. 

Senator  Woixott  of  Colorado,  a  very  earnest  silver  advo- 
cate, who  supported  McKinley  in  the  late  campaign,  spent 
Monday  of  this  week  at  Canton,  Ohio.  Speaking  to  a  reporter 
of  his  visit  he  said  :  "I  came  to  Canton  to  call  on  the  Presi- 
dent-elect to  further  the  cause  of  international  bimetallism, 
the  Senate  having  appointed  a  committee  of  five,  of  which  J 
was  made  chairman,  to  prepare  a  bill  in  the  interests  of  this 
cause.  We  went  over  the  subject  at  considerable  length,  and 
he  was  most  earnest  in  his  desire  that  the  Republican  plat- 
form pledge  for  the  furtherance  of  an  international  agreement 
should  be  promptly  made  good  by  proper  legislative  action." 

Gleanings. 

Suisi  n  is  to  have  a  fruit  cannery  on  the  co-operative  basis. 

J.  M.  Wii.mans  of  Newman  shipped  100  head  of  French 
merino  bucks  to  Vermont  last  week.  Another  lot  will  be  sent 
to  South  Africa. 

Sonoma  Farmer:  "Before  the  Atlanta  exposition,  1000 
pounds  of  California  cured  fruit  could  not  be  found  in  all  of 
Georgia  or  the  adjoining  States.  About  1500  pounds  of  choice 
California  fruit  was  daintily  served  out,  cooked  in  palatable 
form.  Over  ten  carloads  of  our  cured  fruit  of  that  very  year 
was  distributed  from  Atlanta,  and  we  have  had  an  increasing 
trade  throughout  the  South  since." 

Newman,  Stanislaus  Co.,  is  getting  to  be  a  heavy  shipping 
point.  According  to  the  Tribune,  during  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber there  were  shipped  from  Newman  by  rail  1,842,105  pounds 
of  freight  and  470,720  pounds  received.  The  live  stock  ship- 
ments were:  Cattle,  30  carloads;  sheep,  2  carloads ;  hogs,  8 
carloads;  grain,  wheat,  33  carloads;  barley,  3  carloads.  In  ad- 
dition, there  were  large  dairy,  poultry  and  egg  shipments  by 
express,  of  which  no  record  is  kept. 

Hanforr  Journal:  "The  Horticultural  Commissioners  of 
this  county  have  found,  upon  investigation  of  the  orchards, 
that  many  of  them  will  have  to  be  sprayed,  as  San  Jose  scale 
is  worse  upon  deciduous  fruit  trees  than  the  pest  has  been  for 
years.  All  Osage  orange  hedges  thus  far  examined  have  been 
found  badly  infected  with  the  scale.  The  orchards  ought  to 
be  sprayed" before  they  are  pruned.  The  Horticultural  Com- 
missioners announce  that  they  are  determined  this  season  to 
inforce  the  laws  rigidly  relating  to  their  duties." 

According  to  the  southern  California  papers,  this  is  the 
most  successful  olive  season  ever  known,  from  a  financial 
point  of  view.  While  the  crop  is  less  than  the  average,  it  is 
of  the  best  quality  yet  grown,  and  so  great  is  the  demand  for 
fruit  that  alreadyi  before  the  yield  is  gathered  and  cured,  it 
has  been  nearly  all  sold.  Several  of  the  most  important  olive 
dealers  have  contracted  to  sell  their  whole  season's  product. 
Calls  for  pickled  olives  and  olive  oil  from  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago markets  have  never  been  so  large  as  now,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  triple  the  present  yield  might  easily  be  sold  at 
very  remunerative  prices.  One  wholesale  grocer  in  New  York 
alone  calls  for  2000  gallons  of  pickled  olives.  Two  years  ago  be 
bought  200  gallons  on  a  trial  order.  Growers  are  getting  from 
$80  to  $100  per  ton  for  their  olives.  At  such  prices  there  is  a 
very  large  profit  for  an  orchard  of  olives  in  a  year  of  average 
yield. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Dixon  Tribune  writing  from  Tre- 
mont,  thus  reflects  the  hopefulness  which  is  abroad  in  the 
land  :  "The  farmer,  whether  as  a  fruit-grower  or  a  grain- 
grower,  has  a  brilliant  future  before  him.  As  a  producer  of 
wheat  he  can  look  forward  10  a  reasonable  price  for  his  prod- 
uct. With  his  labor-saving  machinery,  better  judgment  and 
improved  facilities,  he  can  place  his  product  on  the  market 
with  a  greater  degree  of  profit  than  ever  before.  The  grain 
production  of  India  and  other  such  countries,  which,  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles,  has  been  hanging  over  his  head,  has 
proved  to  be  a  nonentity.  It  was  the  culmination  of  a  gigan- 
tic scheme,  an  unfortunate  investment  in  which  the  British 
government  sunk  millions.  Two  or  three  good  crop  years  in 
succession  led  the  farmer  to  believe  that  his  vocation  was 
doomed  and  that  the  cheap  labor  of  ludia  and  other  semi-civ- 
ilized countries  would  prevail  to  his  everlasting  detriment. 
Such  has  proved  to  be  the  merest  fallacy.  In  India  wheat- 
growing  is  simply  a  failure.  What  promised  10  be  a  great  in- 
dustry has  succumbed  to  the  rigors  of  a  tropical  climate. 
Drouth  following  drouth  has  induced  the  population,  which 
has  been  enticed  to  abandon  its  native  pursuits  to  take  up 
that  of  wheat-growing,  to  a  condition  of  starvation.  The 
granaries  of  the  world  are  being  drained  to  supply  the  de- 
mand of  these  countries  and  with  the  future  strong  demand 
at  home,  together  with  that  abroad,  the  American  farmer  can 
yet  live.  The  wheat  produced  in  California  is  the  best  in  the 
world.  Of  the  vast  quantities  of  California  wheat  shipped 
to  England,  but  one-eighth  is  the  proportion  used  in  making 
English  flour,  the  other  portions  being  made  up  of  wheat  from 
India,  Australia,  Russia  and  elsewhere,  which  is  vastly  infe- 
rior to  California  wheat.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our  wheat 
is  always  in  demand  and  with  the  increasing  consumption 
among  our  own  people  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  will 
be  importing  wheat  ourselves." 


January  2,  1897. 
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The  Horse  Show. 


Correspondence  Between  the  President  of  the  Horse  Show 
Association  and  the  Editor  of  the  "  Rural  Press." 


In  its  issue  of  December  19th,  as  many  readers 
will  remember,  the  Rural  Press  printed  an  edito- 
rial article  criticizing  the  recent  San  Francisco 
Horse  Show  for  its  absurd  imitation  of  foreign  fash- 
ions and  manners.  A  horse  show  in  California,  it 
was  contended,  ought  to  be  an  American  affair,  and 
that  an  English  show,  while  eminently  suitable  for 
England,  is  out  of  place  here.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker, 
president  of  the  Horse  Show  Association,  took  the 
matter  very  much  to  heart ;  and,  with  the  idea  of 
administering  to  the  editor  of  the  Rural  a  rebuke, 
addressed  to  him  the  following  open  letter  through 
the  Examiner : 

fir.  Crocker's  Letter. 

San  Francisco,  December  19,  1896. 

The  Editor  -'Pacific  Rural  Press,"  City,  Dear  Sir:  As 
President  of  the  Horse  Show  Association,  I  desire  to  take 
exception  to  your  criticism  of  this  date. 

There  are  few  words  of  truth  in  the  whole  article,  which 
reveals  the  maximum  of  narrow-minded  prejudice  and  ill-na- 
tured comment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  entire  ignorance 
displayed  regarding  the  whole  subject. 

To  undertake  to  point  out  all  the  misstatements  you  have 
made  would  require  the  correction  of  every  assertion  you 
have  ventured  upon.  I  must,  however,  remark  that,  instead 
of  there  being  only  one  small  prize  for  the  American  trotters, 
there  were  sixteen  classes  in  that  section,  with  cash  prizes 
aggregating  $2235,  besides  two  special  prizes  valued  at  $350. 
For  California-bred  horses,  of  which  you  say  the  managers  of 
the  Horse  Show  have  apparently  never  heard,  there  were 
three  special  classes,  with  cash  prizes  valued  at  $310,  and 
trophies  of  $500. 

The  system  of  judging  was  that  followed  at  every  properly 
conducted  show,  and  is  based  upon  the  rules  of  the  National 
Horse  Show  Association,  which  has  had  a  phenomenally  suc- 
cessful career  of  twelve  years,  and  has  done  incalculable  good 
to  the  horse  interests  of  the  country. 

The  judges  who  pass  upon  the  horses  in  the  San  Francisco 
Horse  Show  are  of  world-wide  reputation  and  cf  unquestioned 
integrity.  Their  knowledge  is  acquired  in  the  careful  atten- 
tion to  details.  They  are  American  gentlemen,  and  come  to 
California  at  the  invitation  of  the  Horse  Show  for  the  above 
reasons.  Who  is  there  to  say  their  judgments  are  not  right, 
and  they  count  the  points  you  mention  when  the  prize  list 
clearly  states  the  points  to  be  judged?  One  of  our  judges, 
Mr.  Underhill,  in  his  book,  "Driving  for  Pleasure,"  states  in 
his  opening  chapter: 

Simplicity  of  outline,  appropriateness,  consistency,  harmony  and 
good  judgment  form  the  foundation  for  what  may  be  termed  "good 
form." 

In  chapter  2,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

The  preceding  chapter  is  designed  to  point  out  the  necessity  of 
adhering  to  simplicity,  combined  with  as  much  symmetry  of  outline 
as  is  possible  in  every  way.  This  simplicity  should  be  carried  out 
in  the  harness,  livery,  etc.  The  owner,  if  his  means  allow,  can 
produce  a  brilliant  effect  by  means  of  uncommonly  good  horsefieRh. 
What  can  look  worse  than  a  poorly  designed  and  gaudily  painted 
brougham  with  enormous  fantastically  shaped  lamps  resembling 
those  used  on  the  L,ord  Mayor's  coach  of  yoreV 

The  whole  tawdry  effect  is  generally  emphasized  by  an  elaborate 
harness,  replete  with  enormous  monograms  and  partially  hiding  a 
pair  of  "screws,"  which  would  disgrace  a  street  car.  The  contrast 
between  such  an  equipage  and  the  perfectly  turned-out  brougham, 
which  is  quiet  in  design  and  treatment  as  to  be  almost  unnotice- 
able,  is  very  great.  In  this  case  the  harness  is  very  plain,  but 
handsomely  made;  the  servants  are  clad  in  smart,  well-fitting  and 
well-put-on  liveries;  they  carry  themselves  with  an  air  of  pride,  and 
seem  to  feel  that  the  effect  of  the  equipage  depends  on  them,  as  in  a 
great  measure  it  does.  With  such  appointments  a  carriage  will  at 
least  look  respectable  when  drawn  by  even  an  ordinary  pair;  and 
when  the  horses  are  really  fine  and  thoroughly  adapted  to  their 
work  the  effect  produced  will  compel  the  admiration  of  the  intelli- 
gent onlooker,  although  in  most  cases  he  will  not.  know  what  at  tract  s 
him.  This,  then,  is  the  ideal  which  should  guide  those  who  really 
wish  to  turn  out  well. 

In  your  paper  issued  Saturday,  October  7,  1895,  you  wrote  of 
the  second  annual  show  as  follows: 

It  was  thought  by  the  conservative  to  be  rather  venturesome  to 
attempt  a  Horse  Show  in  the  far  West  on  the  lines  of  the  great 
affairs  of  the  Eastern  metropolis,  and  yet  last  year's  success  justi- 
fied the  confidence  of  the  projectors.  This  year's  exhibition  is  even 
more  successful,  etc. 

This  year's  show  was  conducted  on  the  same  lines  as  the  two 
preceding  and  the  success  was  nearly  the  same.  The  patrons, 
the  press  and  the  judges  were  nearly  of  a  unity  in  stating 
this  year  showed  a  marked  improvement  in  horses,  equipages 
and  style.  I  claim  it  is  such  articles  as  you  put  forth  this  year 
that  will  kill  the  Horse  Show  and  put  a  stop  to  this  method  of 
fostering  one  of  California's  greatest  industries. 

Quoting  from  the  Chicago  Horseman  of  May  2,  1895,  headed 
"The  Good  Done  by  Horse  Shows,"  it  says : 

Each  successive  show  adds  new  members  to  the  horse-owning 
fraternity,  while  defeat  urges  the  beaten  buyer  to  buy  better  horses, 
and  victory  impels  the  winners  to  still  more  st  ongly  fortify  their 
stables.  In  fact,  Horse  Shows  properly  conducted,  create  and  nur- 
ture among  the  better  classes  a  love  for  the  horse  that  nothing  can 
equal.  Itismoreoverinvariablytheca.se  that  in  a  city  where  a 
Horse  Show  is  annually  held,  there  is  continuously  a  market  for  fine 
horses. 

I  quote  from  the  Petaluma  Argus  of  May  11,  1885: 

Petaluma.  in  fact  the  whole  of  Sonoma  county,  is  much  interested 
in  the  San  Francisco  Horse  Show.  The  horse  owners  of  this  city, 
especially  those  dealing  in  large  horses,  were  very  fortunate  in  the 
exhibition  held  at  the  Bay  City.  Clydes  of  McNear  and  Denman  not 
only  pulled  down  a  premium  for  each  animal  in  the  ring,  several  of 
them  standing  first,  but  they  accomplished  much  more  in  advertis- 
ing the  fact  that  Petaluma  was  the  center  for  this  class  of  horses 
and  caused  many  sales  to  be  made.  Pointsman,  Jr.,  was  of  such 
a  high-class  animal  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Harper'* 
Weekly,  one  of  the  best  illustrated  and  most  largely  circulated 
papers  in  the  United  States,  giving  him  a  full  page  illustration, not 
as  a  paid  advertisement,  but  strictly  on  his  merits.  Of  course  this 
was  a  great  benefit  to  Petaluma. 

The  Sonoma  Democrat  of  September  28,  1S95,  says : 

Such  shows  afford  an  education  to  all  lovers  of  the  noble  apimal, 
and  are  of  immense  advantage  to  breeders  and  owners  in  enabling 
one  to  see  what  the  other  is  doing  and  compare  notes  in  various 
ways. 

I  could  quote  volumes  from  our  stanch  friends,  the  Breeder 
and  Sportsman  and  the  California  Turf,  who  see  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  these  shows  to  the  State  of  California,  but  I  will 
only  quote  the  following  from  the  Turf: 

On  our  streets  handsome  carriages  are  to  be  seen  drawn  by  as 
fine  looking  coachers  as  can  be  lound  in  any  city.  On  the  roads  the 


gaited  saddler  is  taking  the  place  of  the  mustang  and  the  standard- 
bred  trotter  is  replacing  the  scrubs  of  Spanish  origin.  We  .have 
massive  Clydes  and  Percherons  to  haul  our  heavy  loads.  We  are 
progressing  in  the  breeding  of  horses,  it  is  true,  but  there  are  many 
things  that  we  do  not  know  about  the  equine  breeds,  and  the  Horse 
Show,  if  it  is  anything,  is  an  educator;  it  not  only  educates  the 
breeder,  but  it  educates  the  public. 

Your  remarks  about  exhibitors  losing  prizes  for  certain 
ridiculous  reasons  are  as  false  as  they  are  contemptible  and 
malicious,  while  your  allusions  to  the  copying  of  English  fash- 
ions are  what  might  be  expected  from  a  wild  and  woolly 
Westerner,  but  not  from  any  enlightened  editor  of  a  paper  de- 
voted to  California  industries. 

If  you  really  desired  to  further  the  interests  of  owners  and 
breeders  of  horses,  for  whose  benefit  such  shows  are  held, 
you  would  ascertain  and  state  facts  correctly,  urging  breeders 
especially  to  encourage  such  exhibitions  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  and  so  stimulate  public  interest  in  an  industry 
for  which  California  is  pre-eminently  suited.  As  an  instance 
of  the  benefits  which  breeders  have  derived  from  our  shows, 
I  would  mention  that  at  the  sale  held,  following  this  last 
show,  Mr.  Fulton  G.  Berry  of  Fresno  disposed  of  several 
horses,  including  a  team  of  four  half-bred  hackneys,  which 
realized  $1030.  The  show  expenses  on  these  animals  did  not 
exceed  $60,  and  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  in  Fresno  they 
could  not  have  been  sold  for  half  the  money  they  fetched  at 
the  Mechanics'  Pavilion. 

The  Horse  Show  gives  employment  to  nearly  100  people  at 
salaries  from  $2  to  $20  per  day,  and  I  know  that  over  60  per 
cent  of  our  employes  had  not  had  a  position  for  months,  and 
every  attempt  was  made  to  give  a  place  to  those  who  had 
families  to  support.  The  money  thus  spent  amounted  to  over 
$3000.  The  contracts  for  putting  the  Pavilion  in  order 
amounted  close  upon  $4000,  the  work  giving  employment,  to 
some  forty  men.  The  placing  of  the  clay  and  tan  bark  in  the 
ring  gives  work  to  at  least  twenty  men  and  teams  and  costs 
over  $400. 

Besides  this  direct  expenditure  of  the  association  itself, 
there  is  the  special  outlay  by  exhibitors  which  all  goes  to 
benefit  trade  and  the  working  classes.  Every  carriage  and 
harness  factory  and  store  in  the  town  feels  the  good  of  the 
show,  which  makes  well-recognized  demands  upon  the  money- 
spending  portion  of  the  public. 

If  the  "Independent  Standpoint''  caption,  under  which 
your  comments  have  been  introduced  to  your  readers,  is  the 
cover  for  gross  misrepresentation,  the  writer  has  been  en- 
tirely successful.  But  I  would  remark  that,  to  the  credit  of 
the  press  of  the  State,  he  is  the  exception  to  the  rule  which 
has  prevailed  of  according  fair  and  legitimate  description  and 
criticism  to  an  undertaking  promoted  solely  to  forward  the  in- 
terests of  a  leading  industry,  and  one  that  is  certainly  of  the 
first  consequence  to  the  class  from  which  it  may  be  presumed 
you  derive  your  chief  support.    Yours  truly, 

Henry  J.  Crocker. 

The  Editor's  Reply. 

San  Francisco,  December  22,  1896. 

Henry  J.  Crocker,  President  of  the  Horse  Show  Association — 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant  (a  copy  of 
which  you  gave  the  Examiner),  and  I  accept  it  as  an  invitation 
to  discuss  the  merits  and  faults  of  the  recent  Horse  Show 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Horse  Show  Association,  of 
which  you  are  the  President. 

First  let  me  say  that  my  comment  on  the  show  in  last 
week's  Rural  Press  was  in  the  spirit  of  entire  friendliness. 
Of  the  persons  prominently  connected  with  the  association 
some  are  my  personal  friends,  and  I  have  myself,  in  a  limited 
way  (as  you  indicate  in  your  letter),  been  among  its  patrons 
and  supporters.  I  have  been  an  owner,  rider,  driver  and 
lover  of  horses  from  my  childhood.  So  much  to  explain  that  if 
I  carried  with  me  to  the  recent  exhibition  any  prejudice  at 
all  it  was  that  of  absolute  and  enthusiastic  sympathy  with 
its  objects  and  motives. 

The  main  count  in  so  much  of  my  criticism  of  the  show  as 
was  adverse  to  it  was  that  it  wore  a  foreign  and  artificial 
aspect;  and  by  that  remark  I  mean  that  in  its  general  char- 
acter i  t  was  not  a  show  of  American  horses  and  American 
methods  of  handling  them,  but  in  all  its  essentials  an  English 
show,  and,  as  such,  not  appropriate  for  California  and  Amer- 
ica. I  think  any  American  horseman  of  reputation  w  ill  agree 
with  me,  and  by  American  horseman  I  do  not  mean  an  Anglo- 
maniac,  but  some  such  man  as  Monroe  Salisbury,  General 
Castlemaine  of  Louisville,  or,  to  come  nearer  home,  I  will 
name  the  manager  of  the  Haggin  breeding  farm,  or  Mr.  Boyd 
of  Contra  Costa  county. 

I  object  to  the  English  fashion  of  "getting  up"  a  horse — 
that  is,  of  reaching  and  bobtailing— because  (1)  it  is  an  affec- 
tation, (2)  because  it  is  brutal,  and  (3)  because  applied  to  most 
American  horses  it  is  intrinsically  ugly.  There  is  a  breed 
of  English  horses,  heavy  quartered,  and  by  nature  deficient 
in  tail,  whose  appearance  may  be  improved  by  docking;  but 
our  American  type  of  light  road  or  saddle  horse,  slender  of 
body  and  spare  of  ham,  is  "  improved  "  by  cocking  very  much 
as  a  spring  chicken  is  improved  by  the  picking  process.  But 
with  the  American  imitator  of  English  fashions  the  tail- 
cutting  is  indiscriminate,  and  it  is  in  my  view  a  pure  affecta- 
tion and  a  very  cruel  and  silly  one. 

Now  as  to  carriages.  English  fashions  in  vehicles  grow  nat- 
urally out  to  English  conditions.  The  roads,  the  sporting 
habits  of  the  people,  the  social  system,  with  its  elements  of 
aristocracy  and  servility,  all  contribute  to  form  the  vehicular 
type  and  methods  of  using  it.  But  suitable  as  English  car- 
riages are  in  the  country  for  which  they  are  designed,  they 
are  totally  unsuited  to  American  conditions.  How  unfit  the 
double-deck,  top-heavy  English  drag  is  for  Californian  use  has 
been  demonstrated  by  many  mishaps,  and  the  present  year 
has  not  been  without  very  marked  lessons  in  this  respect. 
The  English  dog-cart  is  a  very  pleasant  vehicle  on  English 
thoroughfares,  but  on  California  roads  the  jiggle  of  it  is  well 
calculated  to  promote  nervous  prostration,  not  to  mention  its 
menace  of  floating  kidney.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Eng- 
lish vehicles  are  unsuited  to  American  conditions  they  held  the 
post  of  first  consideration  in  the  judgment  and  awards  of  the 
Horse  Show,  while  the  American  buggy,  the  American  road 
wagon,  and  the  American  four-in-hand  wagon,  all  beautiful 
and  serviceable  vehicles,  and  designed  to  meet  the  conditions 
of  American  service,  were  disregarded  or  subordinated. 

In  the  point  of  manners  I  maintain  that  the  American  sys- 
tem of  equine  education  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Utility,  steadiness- and  horse  sense  are  the  ideals  of  our 
system,  and  a  fine  example  of  it  was  recently  seen  in  an  East- 
ern horse  show,  where  a  prize- winning  saddler  was  put 
through  all  the  movements  of  the  high  school  with  only  a 
silken  cord  in  his  mouth.  The  educated  American  horse  is  as 
much  his  owner's  friend  as  his  servant,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  at  every  step  a  flunkey  should  rush  from  his  perch 
and  grasp  the  bridle.  English  taste  and  English  notions  of 
horsemanship  call  for  a  very  different  kind  of  horse  manners. 
The  champing,  prancing,  dock-tailed  and  unruly  Dag,  that  is 
showy,  attracts  attention  and  requires  constant  subjugation, 
is  more  valued  by  some  really  skilled  horsemen  than  the  quiet 
behavior  which  is  characteristic  of  the  well-bred,  well-trained 
American  horse.  This  taste  grows  out  of  the  notion  of  animal 
servility  which  prevails  very  generally  among  sporting  Eng- 
lishmen. 

I  object  to  a  system  of  judging  horses  which  subordinates 
the  horse  to  his  equipment  and  to  the  dress  and  pose  of  his 
driver.  And  especially  do  I  object  to  a  system  so  wholly  for- 
eign tha,t  nq  horseman,  however  experienced  and  skilled 


according  to  American  standards,  is  able  to  form  any  esti- 
mate of  what  the  award  will  be  in  any  given  case. 

In  writing  the  article  in  last  week's  Rural  Press  to  which 
you  have  taken  exception,  I  had  not  the  book  of  classification 
at  hand  and  may  have  fallen  into  some  errors  of  detail;  but  I 
think  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  dominant  feature  of  the 
show  was  the  artificial  and  comparatively  useless  hackney, 
and  that  American  types  of  horses  were,  if  not  wholly  ignored, 
at  least  given  a  minor  and  subordinate  rank.  For  the  Ameri- 
can gaited  saddler  there  was  no  class;  for  the  native  Califor- 
nia horse— by  which  I  mean  the  very  useful  horse  of  Spanish 
descent— there  was  no  recognition. 

My  protest  against  what  I  deem  to  be  the  faults  of 
the  show  is  not  because  they  are  intrinsically  bad  nor 
because  they  are  English ;  and  it  is  not  even  be- 
cause, in  their  misapplication  to  this  country,  they  are  boyish 
and  silly.  It  is  because  they  exhibit  a  cheap  toadyism 
towards  foreign  standards  and  fashions  and  an  unpatriotic 
bias  towards  fashions  and  standards  of  American  origin.  I 
protest  against  a  so-called  American  Horse  Show  in  which 
American  type  horses  and  vehicles  and  American  methods  of 
horse  education  and  management  are  put  aside  in  favor  of 
imported  notions.  Just  fancy  the  conditions  reversed:  What 
would  be  thought  in  England  of  a  horse  show,  nominally 
English,  in  which  foreign  types  and  fashions  should  be  set  up 
as  the  standards  of  judgment?  It  wouldn't  "go,"  because 
the  national  spirit  is  too  high.  Nor  does  it  go  here,  excepting 
with  a  very  few,  who  imagine  they  are  never  so  "  swell "  as 
when  they  are  demonstrating  their  contempt  for  things 
American.  A  feature  of  this  species  of  "phobia,"  which 
would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  pitiful,  is  that  the  horsey 
anglomaniac  is  quite  as  little  an  Englishman  as  he  is  an 
American.  Whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  the  English  char- 
acter, flunkeyism  is  not  among  them.  The  Englishman  is 
always  an  upholder  of  his  own  national  manners  and  ideas, 
and  is  never,  by  any  chance,  an  imitator  of  the  fashions  of 
those  who  are  to  him  foreigners.  In  his  own  country,  or  sep- 
arated from  it  by  half  the  world,  he  still  maintains— and  is 
proud  to  maintain — his  national  character.  And  if  he  some- 
times goes  to  the  extreme  of  arrogance  in  his  manners,  he  is 
still  to  be  respected  as  a  man  who  holds  to  patriotic  traditions 
and  who  respects  the  land  which  gave  him  birth. 

I  commend  heartily,  and  I  have  done  so  publicly  again  and 
again,  the  motives  and  objects  of  the  Horse  Show  ;'  and  I  have 
especially  endeavored,  through  the  Rural  Press,  which  is 
read  every  week  by  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  farmers  and 
stockmen,  to  draw  the  breeders  of  the  coast  into  co-operation 
with  it,  in  the  hope  of  giving  it  a  more  patriotic  character. 
My  criticism  of  it,  so  far  as  it  has  been  adverse,  relates  only 
to  tho=e  features  which  in  my  view  are  foreign  and  affected, 
which  limit  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  show,  and  which 
are  ridiculed  and  condemned  by  all  who  have  any  serious 
thought  about  such  things. 

You  come  in  your  letter  to  the  defense  of  the  judges  of  the 
late  show  with  rather  overmuch  warmth,  it  would  seem,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  neither  their  reputation,  integrity  nor 
skill  (according  to  the  standards  which  they  profess)  have 
been  assailed.  They  may  be  "  American  gentlemen,"  as  you 
say,  but  they  certainly  did  not  have  an  American  way  of 
judging  horses.  Opinions  differ  as  to  what  in  this  country 
constitutes  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  and  it  would  per- 
haps be  useless  for  me  to  discuss  the  matter  with  you.  From 
your  letter  I  suspect  that  you  would  neither  understand  nor 
respect  my  point  of  view.  It  rests,  I  must  say,  upon  traditions 
of  character  and  culture  of  which  I  find  no  reflection  either  in 
the  matter  or  the  form  of  your  communication.  I  did  not  per- 
sonally meet  either  of  the  judges,  but  I  am  not  wholly  unfa- 
miliar with  the  pouter-pigeon  type  of  gentleman;  andlalways 
contrive  to  have  as  little  association  as  possible  with  it.  By 
their  appearance  and  manner  in  the  ring  I  judge  that  they 
were  of  that  class — so  very  common  among  the  newly  rich  of 
New  York — in  which  wealth,  with  all  its  opportunities  and 
privileges,  is  not  able  to  overcome  the  inherited  instincts  of 
the  groom. 

I  am  profoundly  sorry  that  in  your  letter  to  me  you  have 
dealt  in  offensive  epithets.  I  am  not  pleased  to  be  character- 
ized as  "  narrow-minded  "  and  "  ill-natured,'' and  I  resent  as 
a  falsehood  your  charge  that  my  comment  on  the  Horse  Show- 
was  "contemptible  and  malicious."  There  was  no  reason 
why  we  might  not  have  discussed  this  matter  with  good  man- 
ners, for  surely  the  subject  is  not  one  about  which  men,  ordi- 
narily civil,  need  come  to  harsh  words.  In  addressing  me  in 
terms  personally  rude  and  vulgar  you  have  no  doubt  selected 
the  weapons  most  congenial  to  your  taste.  My  own  ideas 
of  what  is  becoming  in  a  gentleman  are  quite  different,  and  I 
must  content  myself  with  saying  that  if  by  the  terms  of  your 
letter  you  have  assumed  the  character  of  a  hot-headed  and 
uncivil  boy  the  fault  is  not  mine.  Alfred  Holman, 

Editor  of  the  Rural  Press. 


Dairy  Legislation  Demanded. 


At  its  coming  session  the  State  Legislature  will  be 
asked  to  establish  a  State  dairy  bureau  that  shall 
have  for  its  object  the  prevention  of  adulteration  of 
dairy  products  and  the  palming  off  on  purchasers  of 
goods  of  an  inferior  quality  for  that  of  the  first  class. 

This  measure  is  being  agitated  bv  the  Dairymen's 
Association  and  William  Vanderbilt,  its  secretary. 
From  points  furnished,  John  H.  Dickinson,  Senator- 
elect,  has  prepared  bills  which  are  to  be  presented 
during  the  session. 

One  of  these  is  to  amend  the  act  of  March  9,  1895, 
"  to  prevent  deception  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  butter  and  cheese,  to  secure  its  enforcement  and 
to  appropriate  money  therefor."  The  amendment, 
which  is  to  the  latter  part  of  section  2,  is  as  follows, 
and  is  intended  to  make  the  law  clearer  : 

Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale,  under  the 
regulations  hereinafter  provided,  of  substance  or 
compounds  designed  to  be  used  as  the  imitation,  or 
as  the  substitute  for  butter  or  cheese  made  from 
pure  milk  or  cream  from  the  same  in  a  separate  and 
distinct  form,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  will  advise  the 
consumer  of  its  real  character,  free  from  coloration 
or  ingredients,  that  causes  it  to  look  like  butter  or 
cheese  made  from  pure  milk  or  cream,  the  product 
of  the  dairy." 

Section  15  of  the  act  is  amended  to  read:  "The 
Governor  shall,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  July,  1897, 
appoint  three  resident  citizens  of  this  State  who 
shall  have  practical  experience  in  the  manufacture  of 
dairy  products  to  constitute  a  State  Dairy  Bureau, 
and  which  shall  succeed  the  one  now  in  existence  in 
every  respect,  one  of  whom,  to  be  designated  by  the 
Governor,  shall  serve  two  years  from  July  1,  1897; 
one,  to  be  likewise  designated,  shall  serve  for  four 
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years  from  Julv  1,  1897.  aDd  the  other  for  six  years 
from  July  1,  18!)7.  The  Governor  shall  appoint  the 
successors  to  said  first  appointees,  and  fill  any  va- 
cancies occurring;  $5000  is  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year  hereinafter,  and  commencing  with  the 
forty-ninth  fiscal  year." 

And  another  bill  that  has  been  prepared  relates  to 
the  defining  of  the  several  grades  of  cheese  manu- 
factured in  this  State.    It  is  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  Every  person  or  persons,  firm  or 
corporations  who  shall  at  any  creamery,  cheese  fac- 
tory or  private  dairy  manufacture  cheese  in  the 
State  of  California,  shall,  at  the  place  of  manufact- 
ure, brand  distinctly  and  durably  on  the  bandage  of 
each  and  every  cheese  manufactured,  and  upon  the 
package  or  box  when  shipped,  the  grade  of  the  cheese 
manufactured,  as  follows:  'California  full  cream 
cheese;'  'California  half-skim  cheese;'  'California 
s r\  i m  ch(?(?s6. 

"Sec.  2.  All  brands  for  branding  the  different 
grades  of  cheese  shall  be  procured  from  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau,  and  said  bureau  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  issue  to  all  persons,  firms  or  corpo- 
rations, upon  application  therefor,  uniform  brands 
consecutively  numbered  of  the  different  grades  of 
cheese  specified  in  section  1  of  this  act.  The  State 
Dairy  Bureau  shall  keep  a  record  of  each  and  every 
brand  issued  and  the  name  and  location  of  the  man- 
ufacturer receiving  the  same.  No  manufacturer  of 
cheese  in  the  State  of  California  other  than  those  to 
whom  such  brand  is  issued  shall  use  the  same,  and 
in  case  of  a  change  of  location  the  party  shall  notify 
the  bureau  of  such  change. 

"Sec.  3.  The  different  grades  of  cheese  are 
hereby  legally  defined  and  established  as  follows  : 
Such  cheese  only  as  shall  have  been  manufactured 
from  pure  milk,  and  from  which  no  portion  of  the 
butter  fat  has  been  removed  by  skimming  or  other 
process,  and  have  not  less  than  30  per  cent  of  but- 
ter fat,  shall  be  branded  '  California  Cream  Cheese,' 
and  such  cheese  only  as  shall  be  made  from  pure 
milk  and  having  not  less  than  15  per  cent  of  butter 
fat  shall  be  branded  '  California  Half;skim  Cheese,' 
and  such  cheese  only  as  shall  be  made  from  pure 
skim  milk  shall  be  branded  '  California  Skim  Cheese,' 
provided  that  nothing  in  this  seetion  shall  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  Edam,  Brickstein,  Pineapple, 
Limburger,  Swiss  or  hand-made  cheese  not  made  by 
the  ordinary  cheddar  process. 

"Sec  4.  No  person  or  persons,  firms  or  corpo- 
tions  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  cheese  manufac- 
tured in  the  State  of  California  not  branded  by  an 
official  brand  and  of  the  grade  defined  in  section  3  of 
this  act." 

Section  5  declares  a  violation  of  the  law  a  misde- 
meanor and  prescribes  the  penalty. 

A  Ranch  Herd  Infected  With  Rickets. 


sale  of  the  fruit  shipped  will  prove  remunerative. 
Fruit  is  dried  when  the  prospective  market  prices 
promise  a  return  for  the  labor.  Any  fruit  grower 
knows  that  an  enormous  amount  of  the  fruit  grown 
in  California  this  season  was  allowe'd  to  rot  in  - the 
orchards  where  it  was  grown,  simply  because  it  did 
not  pay  for  the  handling.  A  great  deal  was  also 
worthless  because  of  codlin  moth  ravages.  Mr. 
Block,  of  Santa  Clara,  bought  one  orchard  of  pears 
where  85  per  cent  were  rejected  on  this  account. 
All  these  things,  as  well  as  our  present  means  of 
profitable  transportation,  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count before  any  decision  as  to  the  desirability  of 
orchard  extension  is  reached.  Epw.  Berwick. 
Pacific  Grove,  Dec.  20,  '96. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Wanted--A  Poultry  Experiment  Station. 


To  the  Editor:  — I  have  great  trouble  of  late  years  in  rais- 
ing young  calves.  A  disease  of  which  I  find  no  mention  in  such 
authorities  as  1  have  consulted  attacks  about  one-half  raised 
or  born  on  the  ranch  at  all  ages.  Of  those  affected  not  more 
than  50  per  cent  get  over  it,  and  part  of  them  survive  in  a 
crippled  state.  I  would  like,  through  your  valuable  paper,  to 
let  the  public  know  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and,  through 
it,  find  its  cause  and  perhaps  a  remedy  for  same.  Our  land 
is  the  richest  pasture  in  the  country,  in  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation,  to  rye  grass,  clover,  timothy  and  alfalfa,  and 
pure  Mokelumne  river  water  for  the  stock.  The  fields  are 
irrigated,  but  no  irrigation  takes  place  in  any  pasture  in 
which  stock  is  grazing,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  mud  or 
stagnant  water  in  ditches  during  the  time  the  stock  is 
pasturing.  It  is  like  a  meadow  wherein  spots  are  damp,  but 
not  wet.  I  have  raised  calves  from  some  cows  which  are 
never  afflicted  year  after  year;  with  others  the  result  has 
been  the  same,  whether  fed  by  the  bucket  or  sucked  the 
mother  in  the  barnyard  or  field. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  as  follows :  Appearance 
with  stiffness  of  the  neck  and  contraction  of  the  spinal 
column,  followed  in  a  few  days  by  drawing  in  of  chest  and 
lameness  (rheumatism),  accompanied  with  fever  and  swelling 
of  the  hip  joint.  In  severe  cases  the  shoulders  project,  the 
bones  become  abnormal  and  soft,  and  consumption  follows, 
causing  death  in  a  few  weeks.  It  is  singular  that  the 
healthiest  in  appearance  are  affected  the  most,  in  some 
instances  up  to  two  years  of  age.         Yours  truly, 

Bouldin  Island,  Dec.  26,  '96.  E.  H.  ScnuLTz. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  CREELEY. 

This  is  a  case  of  osteo  rachitis,  or  rickets,  and  is  a 
softening  of  bones,  due  to  lack  of  lime  phosphates 
in  the  system.  Lime  salts  are  the  hardening  ingre- 
dients of  the  bones.  This  is  seen  in  parts  of  country 
where  there  is  a  lack  of  lime  phosphates  and  salts 
in  the  soil.  Treatment:  Remove  to  new  pasture 
where  they  are  apt  to  find  soil  rich  in  phosphates, 
and  give  internally  plenty  of  cod  liver  oil  and  bone- 
building  foods,  lime  water,  lime  phospate,  iron  salts, 
etc.  It  is  more  important  to  treat  the  mothers 
than  the  calves,  as  an  ounce  of  prevention  in 
mother  is  worth  four  pounds  of  cure  in  calves. 
Calves'  Dose — Lime  phosphates,  6  drachms;  soda 
bi-carbonate,  1|  oz. ;  iron  sulphate,  6  drachms; 
chloride  soda,  3  ozs. ;  mix  and  make  12  powders, 
give  one  daily.    For  cows,  three  times  as  much. 


To  the  Editor  : — A  large  and  enthusiastic  meet- 
ing of  poultry  men  met  in  the  hall  of  the  Poultry 
Keepers'  Protective  Association,  in  Petaluma,  Dec. 
19th,  to  discuss  the  necessity  of  getting  an  experi- 
mental poultry  station  for  California,  and  to  advise 
with  the  representatives  of  Sonoma  county  as  to  the 
chances  for  getting  the  necessary  appropriation 
from  the  next  Legislature  for  it.  Representative 
Price  was  present  and  the  other  two  sent  letters  of 
regret  for  not  being  able  to  be  present  but  assured 
us  that  they  were  in  full  sympathy  with  our  desires. 

The  subject  had  for  some  time  past  been  the  prin- 
cipal topic  for  consideration  at  our  meetings.  Pro- 
fessor Hilgard,  who  had  been  communicated  with, 
had  promised  in  behalf  of  his  department  to  do  all  he 
could  in  our  favor,  and  to  assume  the  necessary  work 
that  would  fall  on  the  department,  although  all  the 
professors  were  pretty  busy  with  the  work  they 
already  have  to  perform. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  station,  if  started, 
will  be  at  or  near  Petaluma.  Sonoma  and  Marin 
counties,  with  Petaluma  as  the  center,  ship  more 
eggs  to  the  San  Francisco  market  than  all  other 
counliesof  the  State  put  together.  Nowhere  else 
in  California  is  the  poultry  business  made  a  specialty 
of  as  around  Petaluma,  and  as  is  always  the  case, 
the  more  we  learn  the  more  we  wish  to  learn.  A 
desire  for  more  systematic  and  thorough  going  ex- 
periments has  long  been  wished  for  by  our  poultry 
men  around  here. 

In  other  States  such  work  is  doing  much  good  and 
even  California  poultry  men  have  been  benefited  by 
these  Eastern  experiments,  but  our  conditions  here 
are  so  different  from  theirs,  that  a  station  of  our 
own  is  plainly  a  necessity. 

Our  representatives,  while  in  favor  of  the  measure, 
told  us  of  the  difficulties  they  expected  to  meet.  All 
are  pledged  to  economy,  and  legislatures,  no  less 
than  individuals,  are  apt  to  begin^at  the  wrong  end 
when  starting  in  practicing  it.  To  start  an  experi- 
mental station  of  this  kind,  especially  when  it  can 
be  directed  by  such  a  capable  set  of  men  as  we  have 
in  our  agricultural  professors  at  Berkeley, is  economy. 
It  would  seem  as  if  men  elected  to  make  laws  for  us 
would  be  quite  able  to  see  it.  It  is,  however,  proper 
for  all  interested  in  the  poultry  industry,  as  well  as 
those  interested  in  keeping  the  millions  of  dollars  we 
spend  in  buying  eggs  and  poultry  from  other  States 
at  home,  to  urge  their  respective  representatives  to 
favor  this  bill,  creating  an  experimental  poultry 
station.  C.  Nisson, 

Sec.  Poultry  Keepers'  Protective  Ass'n. 

Petaluma,  Dec.  26th,  1896. 


Success  and  Failure. 


California's  Fruit  Output. 


To  the  Editor: — I  am  not  at  present  entering  any 
discussion  as  to  the  desirability  of  planting  more 
fruit  trees  in  California,  but  1  want  to  suggest  that 
the  number  of  carloads  shipped  from  the  State  is  by 
no  means  an  adequate  index  of  the  amount  yrown. 
Shipments  are  made  when  the  grower  thinks  the 


W.  H.  Rudd,  a  well-known  poultry  expert,  writes 
to  the  Poultry  Monthly  about  cases  of  success  and 
failure  in  the  poultry  business.  He  gives  an  instance 
of  each  with  the  fair  deductions  therefrom. 

Will  it  Pay? — Recently  a  party  performed  quite  a 
journey  for  the  express  purpose  of  an  interview, 
whether  we  firmly  believed  that  a  comfortable  living 
could  be  realized  from  the  poultry  business.  Now, 
after  all  that  has  been  written  and  said  on  this  topic 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  it  would  almost 
seem  that  the  subject  was  exhausted,  and  that  the 
question  was  superfluous ;  notwithstanding  which, 
however,  we  were  quite  unable  to  give  an  unequivocal 
answer,  either  in  the  affirmative  or  negative.  To 
such  persons  the  question  is  of  vital  importance,  for 
it  involves  the  expenditure  of  money,  also  of  time, 
which  is  more  valuable  than  money,  because  money 
that  has  gone  may  possibly  be  replaced,  but  time  has 
gone,  has  gone  forever.  Hence  the  reply  should  be 
most  carefully  given,  and  should  be  based  not  upon 
pet  theories,  but  upon  facts  and  actual  results  as 
they  are  continually  seen  around  us. 

A  Case  of  Failure. — Now  what  are  these  facts  and 
results  ?  If  they  were  invariably  and  uniformly  the 
same,  of  whatever  character,  the  question  would  of 
course  be  settled  accordingly  and  beyond  a  doubt  ; 
but  unfortunately  for  such  settlement,  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  we  trace  them  all  the  way  from  failure  to 
success.  Perhaps  a  year  ago  we  visited  a  distant 
poultry  farm  by  request.  The  buildings  were  un- 
usually good,  but  were  very  much  overstocked  and 


the  fowls  were  confined  in  yards  less  than  a  quarter 
the  proper  size,  and  which  contained  not  a  solitary 
spear  of  vegetation.  The  ground  was  absolutely  as 
bare  as  the  cranium  of  the  most  bald-headed  patriarch 
that  ever  wandered  through  this  howling  wilderness, 
and  the  only  living  thing  in  the  yards,  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  were  the  fowls  themselves,  who  were  thus 
deprived  of  the  occasional  exercise  and  diversion  of 
pursuing  even  a  festive  grasshopper  ;  but  having 
little  to  do  and  still  less  ambition  to  do  it,  they  stood 
or  moped  listlessly  about,  seeming  to  say  by  their 
actions,  "  Oh,  that  Wellington  or  night  would  come  !  " 
And  to  the  casual  observer  appeared  as  dejected  as 
so  many  pouting  school  girls  or  defeated  candidates 
after  an  election.  A  cold,  almost  bordering  on  roup, 
was  prevalent  in  the  flocks,  and  the  general  im- 
pression which  they  gave  was  anything  but  encour- 
aging. We  were  informed  that  the  flocks  had  never 
known  unrestrained  liberty,  but  had  been  reared  in 
partial  confinement,  although  not  quite  so  close  as  they 
were  then  enduring.  The  production  of  eggs  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  varied  from  2  to  6  per  cent,  and  the 
flocks  were  simply  a  dead  load  for  their  owner  to 
carry. 

Why  a  Failure f — Now,  here  was  a  case  of  failure. 
Probably  we  did  not  discover  all  the  causes,  but  we 
saw  enough  to  account  for  it.  .  In  the  first  place,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  we  do  not  believe  that 
poultry  can  be  successfully  reared  to  maturity  in 
confinement,  and  secondly,  we  claim  that  they  can- 
not be  successfully  kept  in  crowded  quarters.  If 
reared  to  maturity  on  unlimited  or  ample  range,  and 
thus  given  a  vigorous  constitution,  they  can  then  be 
successfully  kept  in  confinement;  but  even  then,  each 
fowl  should  be  allowed  not  less  than  4  square  feet 
of  floor  room  (and  8  square  feet  would  be  better)  and 
should  be  compelled  to  exercise  and  work  for  a  living. 
We  know  that  many  breeders  claim  to  successfully 
rear  their  poultry  to  maturity  in  confinement,  and 
pronounce  them  healthy  and  vigorous.  We  invite  no 
controversy  with  these  breeders,  but  simply  suggest 
that  possibly  we  are  not  both  talking  about  the  same 
thing.  A  gentleman  not  far  from  us  claims  to  have 
successfully  reared  robins  this  year  in  a  covered 
yard  30  feet  square.  We  ha,ve  seen  them,  watched 
their  growth  and  misery  and  pitied  them.  They  are  no 
more  to  be  compared  with  those  reared  naturally  on 
our  farm  and  vicinity,  and  daily  seen  on  our  lawn, 
than  the  city  youth,  composed  mostly  of  collar  and 
necktie,  cuffs,  creased  pants,  sharp-toed  shoes,  pale 
face,  peaked  nose,  and  who  looks  as  if  he  had  been 
buried  and  dug  up  again,  is  to  be  compared  with  the 
sunny-faced,  rosy-cheeked,  muscular-limbed  lad,  in 
his  overalls  and  cowhide  boots,  who  hails  from  the 
country. 

A  Case  of  Success. — A  walk  of  less  than  a  mile 
brought  us  to  another  poultry  farm.  The  poultry 
houses  were  unusually  small,  poorly  built,  out  of  re- 
pair and  filthy,  notwithstanding  which,  the  fowls, 
every  one  of  which  seemed  to  be  enjoying  un- 
restrained liberty,  were  perfectly  healthy  and  in  the 
best  possible  condition.  We  looked  in  vain  for  even 
the  first  symptoms  of  disease,  and  were  informed 
that  the  egg  yield  was  then  from  60  to  75  per  cent, 
which  agreed  with  the  estimate  we  had  already 
formed,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  flocks. 

The  Proper  Answer. — Now  as  to  a  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion "  Can  a  comfortable  living  be  realized  from  the 
poultry  business  "  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  what 
shall  we  say  ?  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  in- 
dividual and  upon  the  mode  of  procedure  adopted. 
Here  are  two  neighbors  engaged  in  the  business, 
almost  side  by  side.  One  fails  and  the  other  succeeds. 
One  robs  his  poultry  of  their  rights,  and  for  every 
$10  worth  of  grass  which  he  attempts  to  save,  he 
loses  $200  in  poultry  products.  The  other  is  content 
to  travel  a  few  rods  farther  for  his  grass,  and  by 
treating  his  poultry  naturally,  not  to  say  humanely, 
makes  them  pay  large  returns  even  in  eygs  alone, 
and  at  this  late  day  of  incubators  and  brooders,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  add  that  if  eggs  can  thus  be 
produced  in  abundance  and  properly  fertilized  (which 
is  not  difficult),  the  profit  can  be  increased  at  least 
fourfold  by  converting  them  into  chickens. 


Who  Will  Prescribe. 


To  the  Editor  :— Can  you  or  some  of  your  numerous  patrons 
tell  me  what  ails  our  chickens '.  They  go  to  roost  at  night  ap- 
parently all  right,  but  next  morning  they  appear  to  be  par- 
alyzed in  their  feet;  they  stand  on  their  knees  with  their  feet 
sticking  up  in  front  of  them.  They  continue  to  grow  more 
and  more  helpless  until  we  kill  them,  to  put  them  out  of  their 
misery.  Their  appetites  are  good.  We  feed  dry  wheat  and 
allow  them  to  runout  all  the  time,  with  good  place  to  roost. 
All  that  have  been  afflicted  so  far  have  been  last  spring  chick- 
ens, both  roosters  and  pullets.  Header. 

Guinda,  Cal. 

To  the  Editor: — What  can  be  done  for  fowls  two  years  old 
or  so,  whose  feet  seem  to  pain  them,  then  swell !  After  awhile 
the  comb,  etc.,  gradual!}'  becomes  yellow.  The  fowl  eats,  seems 
to  crave  meat.    Just  as  we  think  it  about  well  we  find  it  dead. 

Wrights.  S. 


The  California  Wine  Makers'  Corporation,  repre- 
senting the  great  body  of  dry-wine  producers,  re- 
ports that  during  the  last  few  weeks  5,000,000-gallons 
of  the  estimated  crop  of  11,500,000  gallons  of  the 
dry-wine  yield  had  been  transferred  to  the  corpora- 
tion. Valuable  additions  to  the  membership  from  the 
outside  were  also  reported, 
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HORTICULTURE. 


An  Abandoned  Olive  Farm. 


To  the  Editor: — This  is  a  new  phrase  in  California 
horticulture,  but  it  is  not  the  last  time  the  expres- 
sion will  be  used.  An  abandoned  olive  farm  is  a  costly 
experience  for  its  owner ;  but,  for  that  very  reason, 
it  conveys  invaluable  lessons  to  all  who  have  planted 
olive  orchards  or  intend  to  plant  them.  I  will  there- 
fore take  the  trouble  to  describe  the  first  spectacle 
of  the  kind  I  have  ever  witnessed,  and  will  preface 
the  account  by  saying  that  I  spent  a  day  and  a  night 
and  a  portion  of  a  second  day  at  the  place,  and  read 
over  to  the  owner  before  I  left  him  the  notes  which  I 
shall  here  set  forth. 

All  olive  growers  in  California  are  familiar  with 
the  name  of  El  Quito  farm  ;  for  its  owner,  Mr.  E.  E. 
Goodrich,  was  the  pioneer  of  the  State  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  choicest  Italian  varieties  of  olives  for 
oil.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Santa  Clara 
valley,  about  five  miles  from  the  town  of  that  name. 
It  is  some  distance  from  the  foothills,  and,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see,  is  not  perceptibly  higher  than  the 
general  floor  of  the  valley.  It  is  a  level  tract  of  80 
acres.  On  approaching  it,  the  color  of  the  olive  trees 
reminds  one  of  live  oaks,  and  closer  examination 
shows  that  this  appearance  is  not  the  result  of  black 
scale,  but  is  caused  by  the  smut  which  dims  the 
natural  brightness  of  the  olive  in  every  part  of  Cali- 
fornia that  is  within  the  influence  of  the  fogs  of  the 
ocean.  The  trees  are  seen  to  be  stout  and  shapely, 
with  trunks  often  a  foot  in  diameter  and  rounded 
heads,  well  opened  to  air  and  sunshine  by  judicious 
pruning.  It  is  only  by  examination  of  the  ground 
that  one  sees  the  whole  orchard  is  on  the  verge  of 
abandonment,  for  it  is  planted  throughout  with  rows 
of  young  grape  vines,  for  which  the  olive  trees  are  to 
be  sacrificed  as  soon  as  the  vines  require  their  re- 
moval. 

A  Liberal  Effort  for  Improvement. — Mr.  Goodrich 
bought  his  place  in  1882.  The  eighty  acres 
then  contained  more  than  four  thousand  olive 
trees  of  the  Mission  variety.  Some  of  the  trees 
were  seventeen  years  old.  Mr.  Goodrich  took 
out  some,  moved  others,  planted  new  ones,  and  then, 
in  January,  1888,  started  to  transform  the  entire 
orchard  by  grafting  into  it  scions  of  the  finest  Italian 
varieties  of  Tuscany.  The  olive  oil  of  Tuscany  is  the 
highest  type  known  to  commerce.  One  of  its  cen- 
ters of  production,  the  town  of  Lucca,  is  familiar  by 
name  to  the  public.  Authors  like  Pecori  and  Caruso, 
whose  books  are  the  authorities  on  olive  culture  in 
Italy,  take  the  oil-producing  varieties  of  Tuscany  as 
the  standard  of  perfection  ;  and  Mr.  Goodrich,  who 
is  an  Italian  scholar,  knew  for  what  reasons  these 
authors  placed  the  Razzo,  the  Grossaio,  the  Coreg- 
giolo  and  the  Infrantoio  at  the  head  of  the  list.  He 
sent  to  Tuscany  for  scions  of  these  kinds,  as  well  as 
of  the  Moraiolo.  They  came  in  two  importations, 
one  from  Lucca  and  the  other  from  Florence.  Those 
from  Lucca  were  sent  by  an  Italian  who  was  a  work- 
man at  El  Quito  when  Mr.  Goodrich  bought  the 
place.  They  included  Coreggiolo,  Grossaio  and  Mora- 
iolo. Those  from  Florence  were  obtained  for  Mrs. 
Goodrich,  then  a  resident  there,  by  an  Italian  friend. 
They  comprised  the  same  varieties,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Razzo  and  Infrantoio.  No  record  was  kept 
of  where  the  two  invoices  of  scions  were  grafted  in 
the  orchard  ;  and  as  the  varieties  were  imported  as 
grafts,  not  as  trees,  Mr  Goodrich  will  not  pretend 
to  say  that  each  of  his  bearing  trees  is  now  true  to 
the  name  attached  to  it.  There  may  have  been  some 
interchange  of  names  between  the  different  varie- 
ties, but  Mr.  Goodrich  is  confident  he  has  all  the 
five  varieties  that  have  been  named.  The  orchard 
contains  about  four  thousand  trees.  A  yield  of 
sixty-five  pounds  to  the  tree  would  be  a  light  crop, 
and  this  is  the  quantity  of  olives  Mr.  Goodrich  esti- 
mates for  a  gallon  of  oil.  From  4000  trees  he  should, 
therefore,  have  4000  gallons.  But  bis  total  actual 
crop  last  year  was  eighty  gallons. 

What  in  the  Cause  of  this  Astonishing  Deficiency  ? — 
The  trouble  is,  says  Mr.  Goodrich,  that  the  trees  do 
not  set  their  fruit.  They  bloom  profusely,  but 
afterwards  there  is  no  fruit  formed.  It  is  not  a  case 
of  setting  fruit  and  then  dropping  it  through  frost 
or  a  hot  wind  early  in  the  season.  The  fruit  does 
not  form.  With  five  different  varieties  blooming  in  the 
orchard,  there  would  appear  to  be  abundant  chance 
of  cross  fertilization,  which  is  known  to  be  of  great 
effect  in  the  bearing  of  olives.  The  soil,  too,  as  far 
as  appears  on  the  surface,  is  not  of  a  kind  that 
would  be  uuduly  retentive  of  moisture  and  there- 
fore too  chilling  for  the  well-being  of  olives.  What- 
ever the  cause,  the  foreman,  an  Italian  from 
Tuscany,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  El  Quito  since 
November,  1888,  says:  "It  is  not  a  good  place  for 
olives."  Mr.  Goodrich  agrees  with  him  and  has 
therefore  planted  the  Carignan  grape  (from  which  he 
has  already  made  a  profitable  wine)  all  through  his 
olive  orchard,  in  the  belief  that  he  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  get  out  of  his  investment  without  loss. 
His  eighty  gallons  of  oil,  the  year's  crop,  which  I 
found  to  be  of  limpid  and  delicious  quality,  sold 
for  $240. 

Some  Important  Warnings  are  Conveyed  by  This  Ex- 


perience.— It  is  easy  to  see  that  three  main  chances 
of  error  were  involved  in  Mr.  Goodrich's  enterprise 
from  the  start:  (1)  He  selected  for  planting  four 
out  of  five  varieties,  all  but  the  Moraiolo,  that  are 
among  the  most  delicate  of  Tuscan  olive  trees.  While 
belonging  to  the  class  that  produces  there  the  high- 
est grade  of  oil,  they  are  also  of  the  type  described 
by  Pecori  in  these  words  (p.  55  of  "  Olive  Culture  in 
Italy"):  "These  varieties  demand  favorable  ex- 
posures, so  as  to  be  protected  from  winds,  and  to 
have  a  constantly  mild  climate  and  a  fertile  soil." 
(2)  Mr.  Goodrich  then  planted  his  delicate  varieties 
in  a  region  where  none  of  the  same  kinds  had  ever 
yet  been  tested.  Such  experiments  are  inseparable 
from  the  practice  of  all  enterprising  minds  ;  but  it 
remains  an  open  possibility  that,  while  these  special 
varieties  proved  a  failure  at  El  Quito,  otfher  Italian 
olives  of  greater  hardiness  might  have  proved  good 
bearers  there.  (3)  By  the  very  nature  of  things,  Mr. 
Goodrich  was  compelled  to  employ  scions  of  unknown 
pedigree.  Assuming  that  his  varieties  are  true  to 
name,  there  is  no  proof  that  they  came  from  trees 
that  had  already  proved  good  bearers  in  Italy.  Olive 
trees  of  the  same  species,  like  other  fruit  trees,  vary 
greatly  in  their  individual  characters,  and  it  is  these 
peculiarities  of  a  tree  which  render  it  fit  or  unfit  to 
be  the  parent  of  others.  Only  the  best  strains  should 
be  selected  for  propagation. 

A  Lesson  on  the  Propagation  of  Varieties. — Four 
or  five  dozen  varieties  of  olives  for  pickles  and 
for  oil,  from  Spain,  France,  Italy  and  Sicily,  are  now 
in  bearing  in  California,  but  they  are  not  in  bearing 
in  any  one  part  of  the  State,  and  they  are  not  in 
bearing  in  any  one  nursery.  By  visiting  and  by  cor- 
respondence I  have  found  the  olive  stock  of  almost  all 
nurserymen  to  be  propagated  from  three  sources  : 
(1)  From  their  own  bearing  trees;  (2)  From  their  own 
trees  that  have  not  borne;  (3)  From  trees  entirely 
outside  of  their  knowledge  and  control.  But  the 
olive  planter  who  wishes  to  avoid  Mr.  Goodrich's  ex- 
perience will  confine  his  purchases  to  trees  that  can 
be  proved  to  be  from  bearing  trees  of  the  varieties 
he  wants.  Occasional  dishonesty  will  thwart  his  ef- 
forts, for  some  nurserymen  have  trees  of  which  they 
know  literally  nothing  but  the  name,  and  others  to 
my  knowledge  have  rechristened  hundreds  of  trees 
in  the  nursery  rows  with  a  name  that  had  proved  to 
be  of  growing  popularity.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
nurseryman  has  this  year  taken  a  step  of  true  co-op- 
eration with  the  buyer  by  sending  every  customer  a 
sample  of  the  fruit  of  the  bearing  trees  from  which 
his  nursery  stock  was  propagated.  This  is  an  im- 
mense advance  in  the  direction  of  honest  dealing. 
The  safest  way  is  for  the  planter  to  see  the  parent 
trees  in  bearing,  but  nobody  should  plant  olives  of 
which  he  has  not  at  least  seen  the  fruit.  He  should 
also  avoid  nurserymen  who  have  the  christening 
habit.  Olive  planting  is  a  business  and  the  investor 
in  it  should  be  protected  by  the  same  legally  binding 
safeguards  that  are  exacted  in  any  other  business. 
I  am  in  favor  of  requiring  nurserymen  to  furnish 
affidavits  that  the  stock  sold  was  propagated  from 
bearing  trees  in  definite  places.  When  this  is  done, 
and  when  the  buyer  of  trees  for  oil  shall  first  de- 
mand a  sample  of  the  oil  and  the  buyer  of  trees  for 
pickles  shall  demand  a  sample  of  the  pickles,  olive 
growing  in  California  will  cease  to  be  a  gamble  and 
may  be  spoken  of  as  an  industry. 

A.  A.  Wheeler. 
Nutwood,  Clear  Lake,  December,  1896. 

Orange   Culture  in  the  Fillmore  Region  of 
Ventura  County. 

By  C.  O.  Elkins,  of  Fillmore,  at  the  University  Farmers'  institute. 

Location. — Were  I  going  to  set  out  an  orange  or- 
chard now  after  my  eight  years'  experience  in  grow- 
ing one,  I  would  select  a  location  close  up  to  the 
foothills,  something  over  1000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  out  of  the  fog  belt  if  possible,  where  the 
temperature  never  falls  below  28°  Fahr.  and  where 
there  is  plenty  of  water.  Inasmuch  as  irrigation  is 
of  the  first  importance,  if  the  ground  is  not  naturally 
smooth  so  that  water  can  be  easily  run  upon  it  to 
every  point,  I  would  make  it  so  before  I  should  con- 
sider the  ground  really  ready  for  the  trees. 

The  Trees. — I  will  take  it  for  granted  that  from  the 
planting  of  the  seed  until  there  is  one  year's  growth 
on  the  bud  is  the  work  of  the  nurseryman,  and  that 
orchard  work  begins  with  transplanting  from  the 
nursery.  The  selection  of  varieties  is  very  import- 
ant. I  would  put  out  three:  Navel,  Paper  Rind  St. 
Michael  and  Valencia  Late.  These,  I  think,  would 
cover  all  the  markets  of  the  season. 

Laying  Out. — The  form  in  which  the  orchard  is  set 
out  is  to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of  taste.  I  prefer 
to  plant  in  squares,  because  I  think  it  looks  better, 
is  more  conveniently  cultivated  and  is  more  sus- 
ceptible of  access  to  sunlight  and  air.  Some  prefer 
other  methods,  claiming  it  is  economy  of  ground,  but 
I  am  disinclined  to  such  economy  for  the  reason  that 
I  think  an  acre  of  ground  is  capable  of  supporting 
just  so  many  trees  and  no  more,  and  if  you  wish  to 
disregard  this  fact,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  put  as 
many  trees  on  an  acre  as  you  see  fit.  As  for  dis- 
tances apart,  I  think  22  to  24  feet  is  about  right, 
i    Before  planting  the  ground  should  be  plowed 


deeply  and  smoothed  down  well.  In  staking  land  I 
use  a  wire  which  will  reach  across  the  field  one  way. 
Of  course,  a  shorter  wire  can  be  used,  but  it  is  less 
convenient.  If  I  wish  the  trees  22  feet  apart,  I 
fasten  a  red  flannel  tag  on  the  wire  every  22  feet, 
with  shoemaker's  wax.  Then  set  a  straight  line  of 
stakes  down  each  of  two  opposite  sides  of  the  field. 
Stretch  the  wire  across  the  field,  connecting  the 
first  two  opposite  stakes  and  drive  a  stake  at  each 
tag  across  the  field.  Then  move  each  end  of  the 
wire  22  feet  to  the  next  pair  of  opposite  stakes  and 
drive  stakes  as  before,  and  so  on  till  all  of  the  stakes 
are  driven.  In  accurately  locating  the  trees  use  a 
tree-setter  made  of  a  lath  with  a  notch  in  each  end 
and  a  notch  at  the  center.  Place  the  center  notch 
at  the  stake  and  put  pins  in  each  of  the  end  notches. 
When  the  hole  is  dug  replace  the  lath  with  the  end 
notches  against  the  pins,  put  the  stem  of  the  tree  in 
the  center  notch  and  keep  it  there  until  firmly 
planted,  and  the  tree  will  be  true  in  the  line,  for  it 
occupies  just  the  space  filled  by  the  stake  which  was 
placed  in  measuring  off. 

Planting. — In  our  soil  I  would  place  the  tree  3 
inches  deeper  than  it  stood  in  the  nursery.  Fill  the 
hole  three-quarters  full  of  fine  soil,  seeing  that  the 
roots  are  properly  straightened  out  and  that  the 
dirt  is  properly  sifted  between  them.  Settle  the 
dirt  around  the  roots  with  water  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
gone  into  the  ground  fill  up  the  hole  with  loose, 
moist  soil  so  that  the  wet  soil  below  will  not  crack 
about  the  tree. 

Only  a  Beginning. — When  a  planter  has  done  all 
this  faithfully  he  will  probably  think  that  he  has 
done  a  good  deal  and  in  fact  he  has,  but  he  has  only 
fairly  begun.  His  orchard  will  not  bear  in  paying 
quantities  for  five  years,  and  not  then  unless  he  has 
taken  the  best  of  care  of  it.  This  includes  cultiva- 
tion, irrigation,  pruning,  fertilizing,  protection  from 
pests,  etc.  This  means  plenty  of  work  for  muscle 
and  brain.  Cultivation  !  Think  how  different  the 
cultivation  of  an  orchard  is  here  to  what  it  is  in  the 
Mississippi  valley.  Think,  for  instance,  of  sowing  a 
bearing  orchard  down  to  grass. 

The  Thinking  Machine. — I  frequently  hear  the  ques- 
tion asked,  "  What  is  the  best  plow  or  cultivator  ?  " 
The  answer  depends  largely  upon  the  character  of 
the  ground  to  be  cultivated.  In  fact,  I  am  beginning 
to  believe  seriously  that  the  best  machine  for  or- 
chard cultivation  or  any  other  work  is  the  thinking 
machine.  It  is  the  final  test  of  everything  pertaining 
to  the  business.  It  matters  not  whether  you  go  to 
cultivate,  irrigate,  prune,  fertilize,  or  get  rid  of 
gophers,  the  thinking  machine  must  be  brought  into 
requisition  and  vigorously  used  or  else  you  will  come 
out  of  the  dilemma  with  the  word  failure  stamped 
upon  you. 

Cultivation. — I  believe  in  deep  cultivation.  The 
main  implements  that  I  use  in  my  orchard  are  the 
spring-tooth  harrow  and  the  weed  knife,  but  I  think 
I  will  use  the  turning  plow  this  winter  or  next 
spring  after  the  fruit  is  hauled  out. 

Irrigation. — I  consider  irrigation  the  hardest  sub- 
ject we  have  to  deal  with  in  the  citrus  fruit  business, 
except  perhaps  the  profitable  sale  of  the  fruit. 
There  is  certainly  more  wear  and  tear  about  the  irri- 
gation of  an  orchard  than  in  any  other  work  con- 
nected with  it.  It  is  nerve-straining,  sleep-losing 
and  muscle- wearing  and  requires  the  greatest  acute- 
ness  of  mind.  From  a  theoretical  point  of  view  it 
should  not  be  so,  but  practically  it  is. 

For  instance,  if  I  could  have  the  water  just  when  I 
want  it  and  as  long  as  I  want  it,  irrigation  would  be- 
come an  easy  matter  and  a  simple  proposition  ;  but 
when  I  want  it  maybe  it  is  some  other  man's  turn, 
or  when  I  do  not  want  it  maybe  it  is  my  turn.  But 
if  I  let  this  time  pass  maybe  my  orchard  will  suffer 
for  water  before  my  turn  comes  again.  We'll  sup- 
pose it  is  my  time  to  have  the  water  come  and  my 
orchard  needs  it.  What  then  ?  Why,  just  simply 
this:  I  have  to  irrigate  my  orchard  in  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  time  that  I  should  for  either  my  own 
convenience  or  to  give  it  a  thorough  watering,  be- 
cause if  I  had  the  water  as  long  as  I  wanted  it  it 
would  not  go  around;  others  would  not  get  it  at  all. 

This  wear  and  tear  so  far  falls  on  the  person.  But, 
secondly,  let  us  look  further.  Having  to  use  the 
water  in  one-quarter  of  the  time  it  should  be  used 
I  causes  it  to  wash  away  more  or  less  of  the  soil,  and 
it  is  frequently  more. 

If  not  used  intelligently,  pretty  soon  your  land  is 
greatly  impoverished  and  the  best  of  the  soil  washed 
away.  The  preventive  measures  which  should  be 
taken  consist  largely  of  course  in  the  proper  distri- 
bution of  the  water — that  is,  by  having  it  in  more 
furrows  at  the  same  time,  with  less  in  each  furrow. 

In  considering  the  utility  of  water  in  orchards,  I 
cannot  conceive  of  a  better  way  to  express  myself  on 
the  subject  than  by  giving  you  what  I  would  term 
the  evolution  of  irrigation,  with  regard  to  my  own 
personal  experience. 

When  I  set  out  my  orchard  the  trees  of  course 
were  small  and  did  not  require  much  water.  It  was 
an  easy  matter  to  run  a  furrow  close  to  the  row  on 
each  side.  The  roots,  being  in  proportion  to  the  top, 
did  not  extend  far  to  the  side  and  consequently  all 
the  ground  did  not  have  to  be  irrigated. 

Simple  Straight  Furrow  System. — But  in  a  couple  of 
years  the  trees  were  larger  and  the  roots  extended 
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farther,  and  I  found  it  necessary  to  plow  two  fur-  j 
rows  on  each  side  of  a  row.  This  I  would  denominate 
the  "  Simple  Straight-Furrow  System."  In  a  couple 
of  years  more  the  tops  of  the  trees  were  so  large 
that  I  could  not  run  the  furrows  as  close  to  the  trees 
as  I  considered  necessary,  and  I  commenced  to  look 
for  a  remedy. 

Dnuhh'  Armstrong  Poioer  Basin  System. — I  experi- 
mented one  summer  by  plowing  the  furrows  as  be- 
fore, but  with  the  addition  of  dropping  the  water  in 
from  each  furrow  next  to  the  trees  above  and  below  I 
each  tree  in  a  basin  made  by  hand  with  a  hoe.  Bear 
in  mind  that  this  means  fiea  basins  to  each  tree,  as 
the  ground  is  too  much  inclined  for  one  basin  to  an- 
swer. This  I  would  call  the  "Double  Armstrong 
Power  Basin  System."  It  watered  the  trees  well 
but  it  was  too  laborious,  and  so  much  water  had  to 
be  run  in  the  basin  furrows  that  it  washed  and  filled 
the  basins  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  sediment, 
and  it  took  the  water  too  long  to  get  through.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  it  was  unsatisfactory,  and  I  began 
to  look  in  some  other  direction. 

Complex  Triple  Cross- Furrow  Systtm. — This  is  just 
about  the  stage  of  the  proceedings  that  I  found  out 
and  considered  seriously  that,  if  I  had  a  mind,  it  was 
about  time  to  use  it.  It  was  a  hard  problem  to  solve, 
but  I  went  at  it  in  earnest  and  developed  a  system 
like  this:  I  plowed  furrows  on  each  side  of  the  row 
and  then  other  furrows  crossing  these  at  right  an- 
gles and  then  still  other  furrows  intersecting  both  of 
these  diagonally.  By  the  proper  manipulation  of  all 
of  these  furrows,  to  wit,  by  making  dams  with  the 
hoe  at  the  intersections,  I  could  drop  the  water 
above  and  below  each  tree.  This  I  would  call  the 
"Complex  Triple  Cross-Furrow  System."  It  was  a 
great  improvement  on  the  previous  method,  but  it 
was  too  complicated  and  required  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention, and  so  I  looked  further. 

Cork  Screw  System. — The  next  invention  was  the 
"  Cork  Screw  Svstem,"  which  I  thought  was  about 
perfection  and  I  used  it  with  satisfactory  results  till 
sometime  during  the  past  summer,  but  kept  thinking 
about  it  and  changed  off  onto  what  I  call  the  "  Dia- 
mond Cinch  Method,"  which  1  am  now  using.  It 
throws  water  all  around  the  tree  by  means  of  diag- 
onal furrows  which  leave  the  tree  enclosed  in  the 
shape  of  a  diamond. 

Diamond  Cinch  Method. — This  method  is  very  satis- 
factory and  1  doubt  if  I  can  improve  on  it  with  my 
land.  If  there  are  any  present  who  do  not  like  this 
nomenclature,  you  may  fix  it  up  to  suit  yourselves 
and  charge  to  my  account. 

The  above  described  methods  of  irrigation  apply 
to  my  land  very  well,  but  this  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  that  they  would  apply  to  everybody's  land. 

Pruning. — The  next  thing  which  I  wish  to  discuss 
is  the  pruning  of  an  .orange  orchard.  The  orange 
tree  probably  requires  less  pruning  than  any  other 
orchard  tree.  The  leaves  of  the  tree  constitute  to  a 
great  extent  its  life  and  breathing  capacity.  Not 
only  is  this  a  fact,  but  they  also  shade  it  and  thereby 
protect  it  from  the  sun;  and  let  me  interpolate  right 
here,  that  the  sun  is  the  greatest  enemy  with  which 
a  young,  leafless  tree  has  to  contend.  This  being 
the  case,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  quite  an  in- 
dex to  the  pruning  while  the  tree  is  small.  Also,  re- 
member that  the  trunk  of  each  and  every  young 
orange  tree  should  be  wrapped  with  something  to 
protect  it  from  the  killing  rays  of  the  hot  sun  till 
such  time  as  it  grows  top  enough  to  act  in  self- 
defense.  This  makes  it  obvious  that  the  top  of  the 
tree  should  be  formed  low,  so  that  it  soon  shades  the 
trunk  all  the  way  to  the  ground,  and  consequently 
all  the  pruning  that  is  necessary  is  to  brush  off  all 
sprouts  below  the  top  with  the  hand,  and  to  cut  off 
abnormally  long  growths  of  limbs  so  as  to  keep  the 
top  symmetrical.  This  is  all  that  is  necessary  until 
the  tree  bears,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut 
dead  and  interfering  limbs  out  of  the  top. 

Orchard  Pests. — Scale,  gophers  and  squirrels 
should  have  their  share  of  attention,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  should  be  kept  out  of  the  orchard,  if  pos- 
sible. I  have  had  but  little  experience  with  scale, 
but  enough  of  it  with  gophers  and  squirrels  to  make 
up  for  this  deficiency. 

1  think  the  best  way  to  rid  an  orchard  of  these 
animals  is  to  poison  them,  though  some  claim  that 
trapping  is  the  best  for  the  gopher.  Now  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  think  about  the  trap.  If  I  had  to  depend 
on  trapping  to  rid  my  orchard  of  gophers,  it  would 
make  me  feel  like  giving  them  a  warranty  deed  to 
the  premises  and  going  out  of  the  business.  When 
you  set  a  trap  and  catch  a  gopher  there  is  one  less 
certainly;  but  if  you  put  the  proper  amount  of  poison 
in  a  gopher  hole  in  the  right  manner,  and  in  the 
right  place,  if  there  are  a  dozen  gophers  in  there 
you  will  kill  all  of  them.  I  always  use  strychnine. 
What  to  put  it  into  is  to  be  determined  by  the  time 
of  year  or  what  is  at  hand.  I  use  alfileria,  malva. 
radish,  young  cornstalks,  string  beans,  pumpkins^ 
potatoes,  oranges,  etc.  I  always  put  three  or  four 
different  kinds  of  material  in  so  as  to  cater  to  his  ap- 
petite, and  1  most  always  stop  his  work. 

How  Mr.  Little  Prunes  the  Lemon. 


Superintendent  F.  A.  Little,  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Lemon   Growers'  Exchange,  gives  a  reporter  his 


views  on  pruning.  He  is  conservative,  and  in  regard  i 
to  pruning  starts  with  the  caution,  "Do  not  over-  I 
prune,"  admitting  at  the  same  time  that  nearly  all 
Santa  Barbara  orchards  are  under-pruned,  because 
of  the  desire  for  big  trees  and  a  crop  of  fruit  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

To  insure  the  highest  results  he  would  take 
his  trees  from  the  nursery  without  balling,  and 
start  the  lower  limbs  not  closer  to  the  ground 
than  18  inches,  letting  the  tree  grow  as  it  will  the 
first  year,  only  keeping  off  the  suckers.  The  fol-  j 
lowing  February,  take  out  the  rank  sapwood.  Do 
not  prune  severely.  There  is  but  little  pruning  to 
be  done  for  two  and  a  half  years,  then  cut  out  rank 
growth  ai.d  leave  no  long  limber  twigs,  the  object 
being  to  stimulate  the  fruit-bearing  wood  that  can 
stand  the  coming  weight  of  fruit  without  splitting 
down  or  swaying  and  damaging  the  fruit. 

Full-bearing  trees  should  be  pruned  in  January 
and  June,  or  not  later  than  August,  forcing  the 
double  growth  that  produces  the  desired  fruit  wood. 
It  never  pays  to  grow  a  cull,  and  practically  all 
thinning  of  fruit  should  be  done  by  pruning  the  tree. 
This  is  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Little's  pruning  sys- 
tem, by  which  he  has  attained  the  highest  degree  of 
success. 

Nut  Growing  in  Sonoma  County. 


By  Luther  BUBBANK  of  Santa  Rosa  at  the  Santa  Rosa  Farmers' 
Institute. 

The  culture  of  the  olive,  which  here  on  our  pictu- 
resque hills  and  mountains  finds  its  most  congenial 
home  ;  the  orange  in  our  sheltered  dales  ;  the  sugar 
beet  with  several  thousand  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre 
in  our  fertile  sunny  valleys,  will  make  the  whole  land 
smile  with  wealth  and  add  still  more  industries  to 
the  wonderfully  varied  ones  of  this  great,  and,  horti- 
culturally  speaking,  only  half  explored  Sonoma 
county. 

Walnuts. — And  still  another  is  walnut  culture, 
which  has  been  so  persistently  and  surprisingly  over- 
looked, probably  from  the  fact  that  the  few  walnuts 
first  planted  happened  to  be  an  unproductive,  half- 
wild  stock,  which,  though  growing  with  wonderful 
freedom  and  vigor,  only  occasionally  produced  a  few 
inferior  nuts  after  many  years  of  patient  waiting, 
but  never  sufficient  to  inspire  confidence  enough  to 
induce  planting  for  profit.  But,  while  we  have  been 
sleeping,  our  southern  friends  have  found  improved 
varieties  which  they  have  planted  largely,  and 
princely  incomes  are  now  and  have  been  received 
from  the  southern  walnut  groves. 

The  counties  of  Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  Los 
Angeles  and  Orange  are  the  only  ones  at  the  present 
time  that  can  be  said  to  produce  walnuts  as  a  com- 
mercial crop,  and  yet  in  1894  there  were  5,545,000 
pounds  of  walnuts  exported  from  Southern  Califor- 
nia, and  this  year  the  crop  is  figured  at  6,000,000 
pounds.  In  the  year  1894  the  United  States  import- 
ed about  15,000,000  pounds  of  various  nuts,  and  in 
the  period  from  1880  to  1890  not  less  than  $7,124,575 
worth,  and  the  importation  and  consumption  of  nuts 
is  now  steadily  increasing  at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent 
per  annum. 

Do  the  planters  of  Sonoma  county,  knowing  the 
above  facts,  think  the  market  will  soon  have  a  sur- 
plus of  nuts  ? 

Nuts  are  a  very  nutritious  and  inexpensive  food. 
They  supply  the  same  hydro-carbonaceous  com- 
pounds and  mineral  salts  found  in  butter,  bread, 
meat  and  eggs,  and  in  a  concentrated  but  attractive 
and  easily  digestible  form. 

Fitted  to  Sonoma  County. — The  writer,  some  twelve 
years  ago,  was  surprised  to  notice  the  finest  Persian 
— often  called  English  or  French — walnuts  that  he 
had  ever  seen,  growing  as  far  north  as  Shasta 
county.  After  a  thorough  personal  investigation  of 
the  best  walnut  growing  sections  of  the  State,  and 
comparisons  of  growth,  early  bearing  and  product- 
iveness of  the  trees  and  quality  of  the  nuts,  he  be- 
came convinced  that  Sonoma  county  is  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  very  best,  locations  in  the  State  for 
walnuts.  If  the  right  variety  is  planted,  nuts  can 
be  produced  here  as  early  and  abundantly  as  any- 
where, and  superior  in  plumpness  and  quality  to 
any  placed  on  the  market. 

Happily,  the  walnut  does  not  absolutely  need  graft- 
ing, as  for  all  practical  purposes  the  nuts  very  fairly 
reproduce  themselves. 

Santa  Rosa  Softshell. — Many  walnut  planters  in 
this  region  were  greatly  delighted  a  few  years  ago 
to  see  their  trees,  only  four  or  five  years  of  age, 
bearing  heavy  crops  of  superb,  large,  thin-shelled 
walnuts.  They  supposed  they -had  the  only  trees  of 
a  wonderful  new  kind,  but  by  comparing  notes  they 
were  all  traced  back  to  one  lot  of  nuts  from  a  supe- 
rior tree,  planted  in  nursery  by  the  writer  in  1885. 
By  general  consent  it  has  been  called  the  Santa  Rosa 
softshell. 

The  culture  of  the  walnut  offers  the  strongest  in- 
ducement to  planters.  Few  trees  are  required  per 
acre,  and  consta  .t  pruning,  thinning  and  spraying 
are  not  necessary.  The  improved  varieties  bear  as 
early  and  more  certain  than  prunes,  and  requires 
less  capital  and  attention.  The  crop  is  handled  after 
the  main  rush  of  fruit  harvest  is  over,  when  labor  is 
plentiful  and  cheap,  and  best  of  all,  the  walnut 


grower  is  not  a  slave,  for  he  can  hold  his  crop  when 
prices  do  not  suit  him. 

Hints  on  Planting. — In  planting  walnuts,  select 
deep,  loamy,  sandy  soil.  The  trees  will  not  do  their 
best  unless  the  roots  can  go  down  several  feet  with- 
out meeting  hardpan  or  other  impervious  obstruc- 
tions. The  deeper  the  soil  the  better.  The  trees 
will  not  need  irrigation  in  Sonoma  county,  as  they 
generally  do  in  the  south,  as  the  meats  here  always 
fill  out  full  and  sweet,  with  a  thin,  attractive,  white 
pelliole,  without  any  artificial  aid. 

If  you  are  unabie  to  obtain  young  trees  of  the 
variety  you  desire,  get  the  nuts  you  wish  to  repro- 
duce and  plant  them  yourself  in  March  or  April,  one 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  deep  on  any  light,  rich,  well- 
drained  soil  in  rows  four  or  five  feet  apart,  and  one 
or  two  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  Cultivate  well  for 
one,  two  or  three  years,  then  remove  carefully  and 
plant  40  or  50  feet  apart,  each  way.  Set  the  trees 
down  as  deep  as  they  grow  in  the  nursery. 

The  after  culture  is  the  same  as  with  fruit  trees, 
but  very  little  pruning  is  necessary.  At  eight  to 
twelve  years  of  age,  if  all  goes  well,  an  annual  crop 
of  800  to  1000  pounds  per  acre  may  reasonably  be 
expected. 

Other  ATuts. — The  softshell  Japan  walnut  grows 
rapidly  here  and  yields  surprising  annual  crops  of 
most  delicious  nuts.  They  are  at  present  very 
scarce  and  almost  unobtainable  at  any  price,  having 
been  lately  discovered  and  introduced. 

Among  other  nuts  that  may  be  profitably  planted 
here  are  butternuts,  pecans,  Japanese  mammoth, 
Spanish  and  Chinese  chestnuts,  as  well  as  the  native 
golden  chestnuts,  excellent  also  for  ornament  and 
shade.  Others  worthy  of  attention  are  improved 
almonds,  Japanese  butternuts,  Japanese  oak  nuts, 
beechnuts,  filberts,  pistachios  and  the  various  hick- 
ory nuts. 

Those  Frozen  Fruit  Trees. 


To  the  Editor:— During  the  recent  great  freeze, 
nearly  all  the  fruit  trees  in  this  county  were  killed 
down  to  the  snow  line,  or  about  one  foot  from  the 
ground.  Their  ages  range  from  four  to  eight  years, 
and  were  principally  apples,  prunes,  peaches  and 
pears.  Will  you  kiudly  ask  your  readers  what  is  the 
best  method  to  restore  them,  more  particularly 
apples  and  pears,  and  could  the  latter  two  be  cut  off 
just  below  the  frost  line  and  be  grafted  to  any  de- 
gree of  success?  F.  E.  Thompson. 

Zilah,  Wash. 

[If  the  frost  effects  stop  at  the  line  of  apparent 
injury,  the  stumps  of  apples,  prunes  and  pears 
should  take  grafts  satisfactorily.  The  peach  does 
not  usually  graft  well  in  such  old  wood.  With 
peaches  it  would  be  better  to  trust  to  selection  from 
the  suckers.  Whether  for  this  purpose  or  for  graft- 
ing in  the  spring,  the  trees  should  be  cut  off  at  once 
below  the  injured  portion  and  the  tops  painted  over. 
If  the  injured  tops  are  allowed  to  stand,  the  destruc- 
tion is  more  apt  to  continue  downward. — Ed.] 

Whitewash  for  Fruit  Trees. 


Phil  G.  Schluch,  of  Fresno,  gives  advice  on  treat- 
ment of  trees  to  prevent  sunburn,  which  may  be 
suggestive  to  others  who  have  orchards  in  heated 
interior  situations.  No  suckers  should  be  allowed 
on  a  tree  (as  some  advocate),  to  protect  the  bodi.es 
from  sunburn,  nor  should  wrappings  of  any  kind  be 
used  for  that  purpose,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
off  rabbits.  The  best  protection  is  a  good  coat  of 
whitewash,  prepared  thus: 

Use  unslacked  lime,  fill  a  five-gallon  bucket  to  one- 
third,  pour  water  on  slowly  till  the  lime  begins  to 
crumble;  then  add  two  handsfull  of  best  flour  of 
sulphur,  add  water  slowly  and  stir  as  long  as  the 
lime  is  boiling,  to  get  the  sulphur  well  mixed  with  it; 
then  add  by  stirring  as  much  water  as  will  make  a 
substantial  paint,  with  which  the  body  of  the  tree  is 
painted  from  the  ground  into  the  branches  with  a 
common  hair  duster  or  a  soft  shoe  brush.  This  pays 
better  than  anything  else,  as  it  not  only  protects 
the  tree  from  sunburn,  but  also  keeps  off  borers  and 
other  insects  from  laying  their  eggs  underneath  the 
bark. 

Poisoning  Hares. — Against  rabbits  use  sugar  beet, 
or  any  other  beet  (mangel wurzel),  and  strychnine; 
cut  your  beets  in  slices,  distribute  a  little  strychnine 
on  each  slice,  place  a  few  slices  together  in  different 
parts  of  the  orchard  toward  evening,  before  the 
rabbits  start  for  their  supper.  If  any  of  these 
animals  enter  your  orchard  you  will  find  them  next 
morning  waiting  to  be  buried. 


THE  FIELD. 


Experience  With  Fertilizers. 


By  Robert  Ddkn,  at  the  Fillmore  Farmers'  Institute. 
Fertilizers  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  and 
expensive  articles  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  in  the 
future  of  our  farming  and  horticultural  pursuits,  and 
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I  will  try  to  give  my  experience  with  fertilizers  for 
the  last  thirty-five  years. 

When  my  father  rented  a  farm,  as  he  was  a  con- 
tractor, the  custom  was  to  advertise  the  farms  for 
rent,  and  offers  were  received  up  to  a  certain  date, 
and  father  sent  in  an  offer  for  the  farm  of  Burdie- 
house  Mains,  four  miles  from  Edinburgh — a  very 
poor  farm  in  very  bad  order.  After  the  offers  were 
opened,  my  father  was  sent  for  and  asked  to  answer 
the  usual  questions  as  to  financial  standing  and 
knowledge  of  farming.  He  was  asked  what  he 
wanted  the  farm  for  and  what  he  knew  about  farm- 
ing. He  told  them  he  wanted  the  place  as  a  hospital 
for  his  horses,  and  what  he  knew  about  farming  was 
very  little,  but  he  knew  there  were  three  important 
rules  to  be  guided  by,  viz:  "  Make  a  poor  farm  rich  ; 
make  a  dirty  farm  cleau  and  a  wet  farm  dry."  But 
we  might  reverse  the  last  in  this  State  and  make  a 
dry  farm  wet.  Remember  these  three  rules,  for  my 
father  carried  them  out  to  his  advantage. 

How  It  Was  Done. — My  father  had  command.  He 
could  haul  in  those  days  for  about  25  cents  per  ton. 
My  experience  began  at  that  time.  The  land  re- 
sponded so  bountifully  that  the  crops  grown  on  it 
were  large  and  profitable.  At  that  time  the  farmers 
were  a  good  deal  like  many  of  us  to-day — "  little  out- 
lay, little  income."  But  the  old  ideas  had  to  give 
way  to  the  new  and  many  forms.  Then  came  the  de- 
mand for  all  the  fertilizers  that  could  be  hud,  and  the 
price  of  {stable  manure  rose  to  $1.50  and  $2  per  ton. 
The  land  got  less  of  it,  and  the  commercial  fertilizers 
began  to  be  introduced,  the  chief  of  which  were 
guano  and  nitrate  of  soda. 

The  Results. — I  will  give  you  a  little  of  my  experi- 
ence from  1872  to  1884 — when  I  came  to  this  country. 
I  used  on  an  average  1000  tons  per  year  of  stable 
manure  and  from  20  to  30  tons  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, which  was  about  20  to  30  tons  of  stable 
manure  per  acre  and  200  to  400  pounds  per  acre,  and 
in  all  my  experience  the  best  results  were  obtainable 
from  well  prepared  stable  manure,  as  it  contained 
the  best  ingredients  required  by  any  soil,  and  in 
many  cases  I  have  seen  fields  of  potatoes  and  turnips 
sell  for  double  the  price  when  a  full  quantity  of  sta- 
ble manure  was  used.  In  one  instance  I  remember, 
at  my  annual  sale  of  turnips,  I  had  a  large  field  and 
had  only  manure  for  half  of  it  ;  so  I  applied  400 
pounds  chemical  manure  to  the  other  half.  The  half 
of  the  field  which  had  the  stable  manure  sold  like  hot 
cakes  at  $100  per  acre,  and  the  other  half  would  only 
sell  at  $30  per  acre.  Nitrate  of  soda  was  one  of  the 
best  and  most  profitable  chemical  manures  we  could 
use  for  forage  crops,  and  was  used  to  a  large  extent 
for  hay,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  result  of  using 
it  was  double  crops  ;  but  we  must  remember  that 
using  nitrate  of  soda  largely  will  make  the  land  un- 
productive in  a  few  years. 

Result  of  Constant  Cropping. — Continuous  cropping 
will  exhaust  the  fertility  of  our  orchard  soils,  and 
this  reminds  me  of  a  story:  A  lady  who  owned  a 
large  estate  was  driving  through  one  of  her  farms 
with  her  land  steward,  who  managed  the  farm  for 
her,  and  came  to  a  field  with  a  poor  crop.  "John," 
said  she,  "  how  is  it  there  is  such  a  poor  crop  in  this 
field,  and  so  poor  a  crop  in  the  next  field,  too  ?  " 
" Marra,"  said  he,  "it  needs  a  shower  of  rain. "  Then 
they  came  to  the  gate  of  a  field  where  a  manure  heap 
had  formerly  been,  and,  noticing  the  heavy  crop,  she 
said:  "John,  how  is  it  there  is  such  a  fine  crop 
here?"  "It  has  been  a  manure  heap,  Marm." 
"Then,  John,"  she  said,  "you  had  better  make  it  all 
a  manure  heap." 

I  would  advise  every  farmer  and  horticulturist  to 
economize  all  the  stable  manure  they  can  get  hold  of 
and  apply  it  systematically,  doing  so  much  every 
year.  What  is  the  present  state  of  lands  here  which 
have  been  cropped  twenty  years,  and  how  do  pres- 
ent crops  compare  with  those  of  twenty  years  ago  1 
The  answer  will  be:  about  one-half,  and  the  cause  is 
easily  ascertained.  The  land  is  poor  and  sick.  We 
must  find  a  remedy,  and  it  is  easily  got.  You  must 
make  your  poor  field  rich  ;  then,  by  cultivation,  you 
will  get  your  good  crops  back  again  and  get  a  return 
for  your  labor. 

While  our  orchards  are  still  young,  we  should  keep 
the  soil  rich ;  then  we  will  find  when  our  orchards  be- 
gin to  bear  heavy  burdens  of  fruit,  we  have  fine 
healthy  trees,  able  to  carry  first-class  fruit  forward 
to  maturity.  If  we  do  not  do  this,  in  a  few  years  we 
will  have  sickly  trees  and  only  half-sized  fruit,  be- 
cause the  trees  will  not  have  nourishment  enough  for 
their  own  growth  without  the  fruit.  Then  all  your 
time  and  labor  of  the  past  will  be  loss  and  disap- 
pointment. 

Supplies  of  Manures. — There  is  goiDg  to  be  difficulty 
in  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  stable  manure  for 
half  our  orchards,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  begin 
to  use  chemical  manures.  In  this  we  must  be  careful 
to  buy  from  a  responsible  party  and  only  under  a 
guaranteed  analysis,  to  make  sure  that  we  get  the 
required  ingredients.  I  have  known  of  thousands  of 
dollars  being  thrown  away  by  getting  mixed  fertiliz- 
ers from  unreliable  dealers. 

I  would  recommend  pure  dissolved  or  ground  bones 
for  our  land,  as  it  is  mostly  light  and  medium  strong 
land,  requiring  nitrogen,  from  which  I  have  secured 
e       the  best  results. 

:  I  think  the  time  to  apply  stable  manure  is  from 


November  to  February,  so  that  the  ingredients  may 
get  washed  into  the  ground  and  the  rootlets  get  the 
nourishment  required.  I  would  apply  chemical 
manures  from  January  to  June,  the  land  to  be  prop- 
erly cultivated  immediately  after  applying  the  ma- 
nure, so  as  to  thoroughly  mix  it  with  the  soil. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


New  Facts  About  the  Codlin  floth. 


We  are  learning  more  about  the  habits  of  the  codlin 
moth  which  do  not  however  affect  our  present  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  the  insect  though  the  new  facts 
may  suggest  other  and  more  satisfactory  treatment. 

Prof.  Slingerland's  Studies. — At  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Michigan  Horticultural  Society,  Prof.  M.  V. 
SLingerland  of  Cornell  University  reported  several 
interesting  discoveries  in  entomology  made  by  him 
the  past  season  which  have  not  heretofore  been  pub- 
lished. Although  entomologists  have  been  studying 
the  habits  of  insects  for  hundreds  of  years,  there  are 
many  points  that  have  not  been  worked  out  regard- 
ing our  most  common  kinds.  No  one  yet  knows  how 
many  years  the  common  June  bug  remains  in  the 
ground  in  a  larval  state.  In  the  case  of  the  codlin 
moth  or  apple-worm,  for  years  entomologists  have 
explained  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  as  it  is  given  in 
the  books,  as  taking  place  just  after  the  blossoms 
fail,  and  have  said  that  a  single  egg  was  usually 
placed  inside  the  calyx  of  the  fruit.  Yet  so  far  as  is 
known,  no  one  until  recently  ever  saw  one  of  the 
eggs,  although  its  habits  were  described  more  than 
150  years  ago,  and  quite  accurate  drawings  of  the  in- 
sect in  its  various  stages,  except  the  egg,  were  made 
at  that  time. 

Egg  Laying  of  the  Cod/in  Moth. — Three  years  ago 
Prof.  Washburn  of  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station 
found  an  egg  laid  by  a  codlin  moth,  but  it  was  on  the 
side  of  the  apple  and  not  in  the  calyx.  There  is  no 
record  as  to  the  hatching  of  the  egg  and  the  history 
of  the  worm  up  to  the  time  it  entered  the  apple. 
Prof.  Slingerland  during  the  past  spring  placed  a 
codlin  moth  in  a  breeding  cage  and  watched  it  deposit 
an  egg  on  an  apple.  Contrary  to  the  published  state- 
ments in  the  books  that  the  moths  appeared  as  soon 
as  the  petals  drop,  he  found  that  it  was  not  until  a 
week  later,  and  then  the  eggs  were  deposited  on  the 
side  of  the  fruit,  as  observed  by  Prof.  Washburn. 
They  are  a  little  smaller  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  are 
flattened  and  transparent,  so  that  the  color  of  the 
apple  shows  through  them.  Under  the  microscope 
the  surface  is  marked  with  lines,  and  it  looks  some- 
thing like  a  fish-scale.  They  are  difficult  to  make  out 
at  first,  but  after  they  have  once  been  seen  it  is  not 
difficult.  In  the  case  of  the  apple  blossoms  the  calyx 
lobes  fold  together  within  a  few  days  after  the  petals 
fall,  thus  covering  the  eye,  and  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  the  moth  to  deposit  the  egg  inside  at  the 
time  they  appear.  Careful  observation  in  the  or- 
chard showed  hundreds  of  eggs,  but  instead  of  being 
in  the  calyx,  they  were  scattered  anywhere  over  the 
surface,  and  sometimes  there  were  several  on  one 
fruit. 

Sow  the  Worm  Gets  Tliere. — As  observed  in  the  in- 
sectary,  the  worm,  which  at  first  was  little  larger 
thau  a  hair,  was  hatched  in  about  ten  days,  but  re- 
mained on  the  surface  of  the  apple  for  several  hours 
after  emerging  from  the  egg.  It  then  crawled  about 
until  it  reached  the  calyx,  where  it  worked  its  way 
between  the  lobes  and  entered  the  cavity.  Here  it 
remained  for  a  number  of  hours  eating  the  surface  of 
the  calyx  lobes,  and  then  gnawed  its  way  into  the 
apple. 

How  the  Paris  Green  Works. — Although  the  descrip- 
tion given  in  the  books  by  the  scientists  was  incorrect, 
it  will  be  seen  from  the  life  history,  as  related,  that 
the  practice  of  spraying  the  trees  with  Paris  green 
as  soon  as  the  blossoms  fall,  which  has  been  found  effec- 
tual after  several  years'  trial  by  practical  growers, 
is  entirely  rational.  At  this  time  the  calyx  lobes  are 
open,  and  the  Paris  green  will  readily  be  deposited 
within  the  eye,  where  it  will  be  eaten  by  the  young 
worm  when  it  hatches  ten  days  to  two  weeks  later. 
The  closing  of  the  calyx  is  also  of  advantage,  as  it 
covers  the  eye  aod  prevents  the  washing  out  of  the 
Paris  green  by  drenching  rains.  In  the  case  of  the 
pear,  where  the  calyx  does  not  close,  the  use  of  arsen- 
ites  is  less  effective  than  with  the  apple.  If  the 
spraying  is  delayed  ten  days  or  two  weeks  after  the 
blossoms  fall,  the  calyx  will  be  closed  in  the  case  of 
the  apple,  and  even  though  the  Paris  green  may  be 
deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  apple,  it  would  not 
be  effectual  against  the  codlin  moth,  as  the  worm 
does  not  eat  until  it  enters  the  calyx.  In  the  case  of  j 
the  pear,  it  will  do  well  to  delay  the  spraying  until  [ 
just  before  the  eggs  hatch,  as  it  will  lessen  the  chance  | 
of  the  poison  being  washed  out  of  the  calyx. 

The  second  brood  of  worms  sometimes  does  not 
enter  the  calyx,  but  will  eat  into  the  side  of  the  fruit 
if  there  is  a  leaf  resting  on  it  to  give  a  leverage. 
The  moths  emerge  from  the  cocoons  a  week  after  the 
blossoms  fall,  having  spent  the  winter  as  caterpillars 
enclosed  in  the  cocoons  upon  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
or  in  some  hiding  place.  The  last  of  April  or  first  of 
May  they  change  to  pupae,  and  later  on  appear  as 
moths. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Growing  the  Tree  Tomato. 


To  the  Editok:— Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  how  they 
care  for  their  tomato  trees  in  the  winter?  I  got  the  seed  from 
the  University  and  it  came  up  in  five  weeks  very  well.  I 
raised  five  plants  which  did  finely  last  winter.  I  covered  one 
in  with  grain  sacks.  It  grew  all  winter  and  is  loaded  with 
j  fruit  in  clusters  of  one  to  seven  but  the  frost  has  taken  all 
j  the  leaves.  The  fruit  does  not  seem  to  be  hurt.  Is  there  any 
prospect  of  it  ripening  without  leaves?  The  tree  is  22  months 
old.  It  stands  over  6  feet  high  with  a  spread  of  5  feet.  It  is 
worth  all  it  cost,  as  an  ornamental  plant  it  is  a  beauty.  One 
plant  I  left  last  winter  to  take  its  chances  and  it  got  its  head 
frozen  off  but  came  out  all  right  in  the  spring  and  had  some 
fruit  on  but  only  in  single  berries.  Never  having  seen  the 
plant  before  and  the  frost  came  so  early  I  had  made  no  prep- 
arations to  care  for  it.  Koiieut  Hastie 
Clayton,  Cal. 

COMMENTS  BY  MR.  C  AMAIACK. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  answering  Mr.  Hastie's  inquiry  concerning 
the  tree  tomato  {Salanum  betaceum).  I  'find  a  kind  of 
paternal  interest  in  this  case,  having  grown  the 
seeds  sent  out  by  the  courtesy  and  enterprise  of  the 
State  University,  Berkeley. 

I  am  pleased  that  Mr.  Hastie  also  is  finding  de- 
light in  this  very  interesting  and  really  useful  plant. 
It  is  a  delight  to  see  them  develop  their  luxuriant 
and  beautiful  growth,  to  catch  the  exquisite  fra- 
grance of  their  blossoms,  and  to  find  something  new 
and  very  pleasant  as  a  fruit.  It  has  been  a  frequent 
source  of  pleasure  to  me  to  demonstrate  visually 
that  a  "  tree  tomato "  was  something  more  than  a 
trellised  tomato  vine.  As  to  frost,  they  are  delicate 
when  small;  but  I  had  plants  one  season  lose  their 
leaves  and  recover  finely.  I  never  had  one  killed  as 
my  location  is  protected.  The  young  plants  the  first 
winter  need  such  protection  as  a  tomato  plant  or  a 
young  orange  tree  would  require.  When  their  heads 
are  up  6  or  7  feet  in  the  air  they  are  not  so  likely  to 
be  frozen.  Give  them  a  sheltered  place  and  they 
will  fruit  freely  the  second  year  and  in  many  ways 
prove  a  delight.  The  fruit  may  be  eaten  raw,  stewed, 
or  jellied;  and  when  once  thoroughly  known  and 
widely  grown  will  be  much  esteemed  as  a  valuable 
acquisition  among  our  semi-tropic  fruits. 

J.  H.  Cammack. 

Whittier,  Cal.,  Dec.  24,  1896. 


Vegetables  on  a  Westerly  Slope. 

To  the  Editor:— The  article  by  Mr.  Dondare  of 
Lakeview  on  "  Growing  Everything  for  the  Family 
on  the  Ranch"  is  what  we  are  trying  to  live  up  to 
on  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains.  Our  vineyard  is 
irregularly  steep :  little  soil  or  loam  ;  ranges  from 
shale  rock  to  dark  gravel ;  it  has  a  windy,  drying, 
west  exposure.  It  was  plowed,  one  furrow  in  the 
center,  between  the  vines,  manured  in  the  furrow 
and  covered  with  a  furrow  plowed  each  side. 

Mixed  Sowings. — The  bed  thus  formed  was  planted 
in  November  with  a  row,  thickly  sown,  of  American 
Wonder  peas,  covered  with  the  rake,  making  a 
smooth  place  where,  about  4  inches  from  the  peas, 
were  planted  cabbage,  Chinese  Rose  Winter  radishes, 
onions,  lettuce  and  turnip  seed,  mixed.  Other  sow- 
ings, adding  carrots,  beans,  etc.,  were  made, 
according  to  the  weather,  until  May.  Seeds  come 
up  better  here  when  several  kinds  are  sown 
together. 

Results. — In  February  we  began  with  radishes  and 
lettuce  ;  in  March  with  peas.  We  sold  $10  worth  or 
so,  gave  away  bushels  of  lettuce  and  radishes,  and 
had  enough  to  keep  a  big  family  from  going  hungry 
from  March  1st  to  July.  As  late  as  November  we 
gathered  beets,  carrots,  turnips  and  string  beans. 

Cultivation. — The  cultivator  should  be  run  between 
the  rows  every  week  in  dry  weather.  Cultivation  is 
magical  in  this  loose  gravel,  as  is  manure.  During 
a  burning,  drying  wind  run  the  cultivator  between 
the  rows.  In  a  few  days  after  pull  up  corn  or 
squash  vines  and  there  will  be  fine  roots  extending 
over  2  feet  right  where  the  cultivator  has  run.  The 
plants  freshen  up  as  if  irrigated. 

Pea  Growing. — A  neighbor  tells  me  that  his  patch 
of  Telephone  peas  cleared  over  $23  above  all  expenses. 
This  fall  he  is  putting  in  six  acres  of  Telephone  and 
American  Wonder  peas  on  a  high  western  slope. 

Successful  Fruits. — The  grapes  are  unusually  large 
and  handsomely  colored  on  this  slope  this  season.  In 
the  darker  gravel,  but  an  exposed,  windy  spot,  about 
two  dozen  orange,  a  few  English  walnut,  apple, 
cherry  and  fig  trees  and  a  few  Persian  grape  vines 
from  Berkeley  are  growing  well.  Blackberries,  Red 
and  Blackcap  raspberries  barely  keep  alive.  Olives 
doing  fairly,  prunes  passably  well.  Thompson's 
seedless  grape  does  well  and  is  very  sweet,  excellent 
in  the  family  for  cooking  and  drying. 

For  the  Chickens. — A  sack  of  greens,  radish,  turnip 
tops,  etc.,  from  our  vegetables  was  cut  in  the  clover 
cutter  for  the  fowls  nearly  eve-y  day  for  six  months 
— about  a  water  pail  full  to  every  twenty-four  fowls, 
saving  the  buying  of  grain  and  keeping  the  fowls  in 
remarkably  good  health. 

Wrights,  Cal.  A.  Skinner. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

My  World. 


A  warm-thatched  roof,  'neath  which  peer 

windows  small ; 
A  lush-green  vine,  thick  clustering  o'er  the 

wall ; 

And  level,  flower-gemmed,  low-lying  meads: 
A  narrow  path  which  to  the  cornfields  leads: 
The  little  plain  encircled  by  pine  woods, 
Where  it  is  bliss  to  rest  in  dreamy  moods; 
Blithe  birds  that  cheer  the  heart  with  roun- 
delay ; 

The  peaceful  graveyard  a  few  steps  away : 
A  glimpse  of  the  blue  sky,  the  azure  shrine — 
How  small,  how  poor,  doth  seem  this  world  of 
mine ! 

Yet  as,  when  vesper  bells  their  summons 
peal, 

Returning  home  I  weary,  hungry,  feel; 
See  from  my  hut  the  smoke's  light  column 
rise, 

While  in  the  glowing  west  day,  flicker,  dies; 
My  child  springs  toward  me  with  exulting 
shout. 

And  from  the  hearth  a  cheerful  blaze  gleams 
out; 

When  everything  breathes  evening's  sweet 
repose. 

And  with  hand  on  the  bolt  my  door  I  close : 
When  in  the  heav'ns  star  after  star  doth 
shine — 

How  grand,  how  glorious  is  this  world  of 
mine! 

I  envy  not  the  rich  man's  splendor  rare, 
His  marble  tables,  golden  goblets  fair, 
Chimes  of  sweet  bells,  the  stately  steeple's 
pride, 

Or  the  cool  flow  of  ocean's  wondrous  tide, 
I  know  that  happiness  lies  everywhere, 
Perchance  most  willing  the  cot  doth  share  ; 
The  blossom's  fragrance  is  born  on  the  wind  ; 
In  narrow  confines  sweetest  fruits  we  find. 
Well  for  me  if  my  home  doth  God  enshrine, 
For  naught  then  would  I  change  this  world  of 
mine ! 


A  Hard-Times  Diet. 


"I  wish  we  could  have  beefsteak,  and 
oysters,  and  canned  salmon,  and  potted 
broths  of  all  sorts,"  said  Mrs.  Meader 
to  Mrs.  Coombs,  whiningly;  "potted 
things  are  so  much  better  and  appetiz- 
ing than  what  you  make  yourself. 
Times  are  so  bard  it  seems  as  if  Reuben 
can't  get  much  price  for  what  he  car- 
ries to  market,  and  half  the  time  he 
brings  back  almost  the  whole  load.  Oh, 
dear  me !  I  shall  be  glad  when  the 
country  gets  right  again,  somehow,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  us  women,  who 
must  cook  through  it  all  without  half 
enough  to  do  it  with." 

Mrs.  Meader  stood  at  the  kitchen 
table  paring  potatoes,  while  her  neigh- 
bor, "dropped  in  for  a  moment,"  was 
sitting  in  the  kitchen  rocker,  her  sun- 
bonnet  in  her  hand.  Mrs.  Meader  was 
of  the  whining  sort,  who  never  did  see 
much  sunshine  on  the  brighest  day.  It 
was  as  natural  for  her  to  "wish"  as  to 
breathe,  while  Mrs.  Coombs  was  all 
cheer  and  hope.  She  was  satisfied  with 
almost  anything,  and  managed  to  make 
sunshine  if  none  were  to  be  had  other- 
wise. In  fact,  her  profession  in  life 
was  to  make  sunshine,  and  she  went  to 
work  at  this  moment,  while  Mrs.  Mea- 
der finished  her  potatoes. 

"What  splendid  potatoes  they  are 
this  year,"  remarked  Mrs.  Coombs. 
"My  husband  says  there  never  was  a 
better  crop.  And  the  yams  are  simply 
all  sugar;  you  can  see  the  syrup  all 
over  the  outside  when  you  bake  them. 
It  actually  sizzles  on  the  bottom  of  the 
oven." 

"But  there  isn't  any  market  for 
'em,"  replied  Mrs.  Meader,  "and  the 
boys  are  so  tired  of  potatoes.  We  have 
them  for  breakfast  and  dinner  and  sup- 
per the  whole  year,  boiled,  or  baked  or 
fried.  It  seems  as  if  I  never  wanted  to 
see  potatoes  again,  and  yet  we  have  to 
eat  them  or  nothing,  or  almost  noth- 
ing." 

"You  are  peeling  too  many  pota- 
toes," ventured  Mrs.  Coombs.  "  I  have 
learned  to  be  sparing  of  anything  there 
is  a  plenty  of  at  our  house.  And  there's 
always  plenty  of  potatoes,  thank  heaven. 
Try  putting  on  a  scant  plateful,  so  the 
boys  will  be  a  little  hungry  for  more, 
and  it  will  act  like  a  charm.  If  there 
are  too  many  cooked  for  dinner,  and 
you  want  to  have  them  for  hash,  put 
them  out  of  sight.  The  boys  will  say: 
'Ain't  there  any  more  potatoes, 
mother?'  You've  no  idea  how  human 
nature  is  so  contrived  that  it  begs 
for  more  of  what  there  is  only  a  little 
of." 

"Don't  mention  hash  in  this  bouse," 
said  Mrs.  Meader  with  a  nauseous  ex- 


pression of  countenance.    "We've  had 
hash  till  it  was  stacked  to  dry  in  the 
chicken  yard,  and  the  chickens  won't 
eat  it.    The  boys  say  they  are  so  tired 
I  of  hearing  me  chop  hash.    Nothing  but 
j  corned  beef  and  salt  pork  to  make  it  of, 
I  and  the  everlasting  potatoes.    I'd  like 
to  have  as  many  dollars  as  I've  peeled 
potatoes;"  and  Mrs.  Meader  dumped 
the  beautiful  tubers  into  the  kettle. 

"  How  are  you  going  to  cook  them?" 
asked  her  friend. 

"Oh,  the  same  old  way,  of  course," 
was  the  answer,  "just  boiled." 

"Mash  them  when  they  are  done," 
said  Mrs.  Combs,  "  whip  them  up  light 
with  a  couple  of  eggs,  a  cupful  of  flour, 
and  a  dash  of  baking  powder,  and  drop 
them  into  the  bread  tin  and  bake  them 
to  a  golden  brown.  The  boys  will  never 
recognize  them.    But  take  care  there 
are  not  quite  enough.    I  hardly  ever 
serve  potatoes  just  alike  three  times  in 
the  week.    When  I  mash  them,  I  press 
a  few  of  the  last  ones  through  the  col- 
ander all  over  the  platter,  heaped  high, 
and  that  makes   a  million  fat  white 
grubs,   so  fascinating    to   the  boys. 
They'll  eat  twice  as  many  potatoes  that 
way  than  when  just  smoothed  over  the 
top  with  a  knife.    And  there's  another 
way  I  serve  mashed  potatoes,  just  to 
amuse  the  boys,    you  know.  After 
they  are  whipped  up  nice  and  firm  I 
mold  them  into  a  house,  or  a  man,  or  a 
horse,  or  a  great  snake,  with  my  hands; 
it's  easy  and  nice  work,  just  like  play 
for  me;  when  they  are  molded  I  set 
them  in  the  oven,  and  it  gives  the  roof, 
or  the  crown  of  the  head,  or  the  horse's 
mane,  or  the  snake's  back  just  a  differ- 
ent tint,  giving  emphasis  to  those  parts, 
you  know,  and  you'd  be  surprised  to 
see  the  fun  there  is  in  dissecting  the 
things.    If  I'm  not  too  tired  I  cut  the 
potatoes  into  dice   before  they  are 
baked,  or  into  any  forms  I  think  of, 
chickens  or  animals.    Potatoes  are  so 
plenty,  you  know,  no  market  for  them, 
and  the  chips  are  just  fed  to  the  cows. 
We  don't  call  it  waste.    I  put  wooden 
toothpicks  in  for  legs  sometimes,  and 
the  potatoes  look  so  cute  all  over  the 
platter,  like  a  real  menagerie.   I  scoop 
out  the  potatoes,  too,  and  fill  with 
stuffing  of  bread  crumbs  or  hash  sea- 
soned with  curry  powder.  Curry  powder 
is  such  a  handy  thing  to  have  in  the 
house.    A  bottleful,  worth  a  few  cents, 
will  last  a  year,  with  just  a  dash  for 
flavor,  either  in  hash  or  soup.    I  can't 
begin  to  tell  you  all  the  ways  I  cook 
potatoes,  and  1  am  thankful  every  day 
that  we  farmers  have  potatoes  to  fall 
back  on.    And  we  have  more  butter  to 
use  in  dull  times,  too.    And  eggs  don't 
bring  much  price  in  the  market,  but 
they  are  so  good  in  the  pantry.  With 
a  basket  of  eggs,  some  butter,  some 
salt  pork,  and  corned  beef,  and  corn 
meal,  with  a  little  sugar  or  molasses, 
a  farmer's  wife  can  bid  defiance  to  hard 
times.    And  there  are  all  the  rest  of 
the  vegetables  we  have,  and  the  poultry. 
A  farmer's  life  is  the  life  for  me.  There 
is  always  a  home  market  for  it  all,  if 
you  take  my  advice  and  not  cook  too 
much  of  anything.    Be  sure  there  is 
never  any  left  on  the  table.    It  is  a 
fault  with  us  farmers'  wives  ;  we  cook 
too  much  of  everything.    There  being 
a  good  deal,  of  course  we  don't  think. 
Just  think  of  the  cabbage  heaped  upon 
a  platter.    No  wonder  the  boys  get 
tired  of  the  sight  of  it;  but  put  a  little 
on  the  table,  just  enough  to  whet  the 
appetite.    It  is  the  secret  of  a  hard- 
times  diet,  and  a  secret  other  folks  be- 
sides farmers'  wives  ought  to  know.  If 
there  is  enough  of  any  one  thing,  though 
ever  so  common,  be  sure  to  keep  the 
folks  at  home  from  suspecting  it.    '  Be 
sparing,'  is  my  motto.    It  is  the  best 
sauce." 

"  It  sounds  all  right  while  you  are 
here,"  Mrs.  Meader  said,  "but  there 
are  the  beans,  the  brown  beans — '  hog 
beans,'  we  call  them.  "  We've  got  to 
eat  them  this  winter,  Reuben  says.  Eat 
brown  beans  that  you  give  to  hogs  and 
sheep!  I  never  thought  to  come  to 
that." 

"Mrs.  Coombs  laughed.  "Did  you 
know,"  she  said,  "that  those  are  the 
best  beans  in  the  market.  I  know  folks 
in  the  city  who  buy  them  in  preference 
to  the  others.  And  the  price  is  about 
half  as  much.  Boil  them  in  one  water 
half  an  hour.    Then  drain  and  boil  a 


long  time  in  another  water  till  they  are 
soft.  Then  press  through  the  sieve; 
leaving  the  skins  all  in  the  sieve  or  col- 
ander. Mix  the  pulp  with  the  rich 
milk,  bring  to  a  boil,  and  salt  and  but- 
ter, and  you  have  the  richest  and  nicest 
soup  you  ever  saw,  just  as  thick  as 
cream,  and  exactly  the  color  of  choco- 
late. Don't  put  too  much  on  the  table 
the  first  time — well,  I  needn't  say  that. 
There  can't  be  too  much  of  this.  And 
there  are  the  turnips.  I  slice  them  thin 
and  fry,  for  a  change,  to  a  golden 
brown.  Then  T  bake  them  like  a  peeled 
potato.  Why,  I  fairly  envy  the  cow 
her  turnips,  only  I  am  so  full  of  this 
sort  of  a  hard-times  diet  that  I  have  no 
room  for  more.  Of  all  the  people  in  the 
world,  farmers  can  defy  hard  times 
best.  Potato  pies,  and  turnip  pies, 
and  carrot  croquettes,  and  parsnip 
lady-fingers  !  Be  sure  to  disguise 
everything  that  is  common  and  plenty, 
and,  in  place  of  a  hard-times  diet,  with 
long  faces  around  the  margin,  we  shall 
have  a  good-times  diet,  garnished  with 
merry  faces.  I  must  run  ;  I  left  the 
sweet  potatoes  cut  in  long,  thin  strips 
in  the  even  to  bake.  When  they  are 
done,  I  shall  pile  them  up  like  a  cob 
house  or  a  log  cabin,  and  the  children 
will  forget  there  are  two  tons  of  them 
in  the  cellar."— Table  Talk. 


True  Fascination. 


The  reign  of  very  young  girls  over 
the  heart  of  man  is  ended.  "Sweet 
sixteen"  is  insipid,  "fascinating  eigh- 
teen" tame.  At  25  the  young  lady  of 
the  present  day  may  be  said  to  be  in- 
teresting, at  80  she  is  charming,  and  at 
33  fascinating.  But  it  is  not  until  the 
woman  gets  well  into  the  forties  that 
she  reaches  the  angelic  period  where 
temper  no  longer  leads  the  mastery, 
and  mature  thought  smooths  out  the 
rugged  outlines  of  her  mental  life.  If 
she  understands  the  art  of  self-preser- 
vation she  may  alse  retain  at  this  age 
the  better  part  of  her  physical  charms, 
and  be  pretty  in  spite  of  the  years. 
Ninon  de  L'EncIos  was  regarded  as  a 
belle  and  a  beauty  at  60,  and  care  and 
discretion  are  only  necessary  to  carry 
the  beauty  of  life  far  into  mature  life. 

Another  custom  is  coming  into 
vogue  which  must  lend  hope  to  many 
a  spinster  and  widow  of  uncertain  age, 
and  that  is  the  fashion  of  women  mar- 
rying men  younger  than  themselves. 
Perhaps  this  can  hardly  be  called  a 
novel  innovation,  however,  for  it  has 
been  practiced  in  the  older  countrips 
for  many  years,  and  in  Ireland  has  long 
been  the  custom.  Dr.  Johnson  mar- 
ried a  woman  old  enough  to  be  his 
mother:  Disraeli  was  many  years  his 
wife's  junior,  and  Aaron  (Burr  married 
a  widow  several  years  older  than  him- 
self. The  famous  Madame  de  Stael 
was  44  when  she  picked  up  a  young 
officer  of  20  or  so,  and  Rachel  married 
Yernhagen  Yon  Euse  when  she  was 
over  40  and  he  in  his  twenties.  All  of 
these  were  happy  marriages,  and  Miss 
Thackery,  Mrs.  Craik  and  Margaret 
Puller  seemed  to  believe  in  such 
unions,  for  they  each  chose  compara- 
tive youngsters  for  matrimonial  mates. 
Modern  and  ancient  unions  of  this 
kind  have  proved  lucky  unions,  and,  as 
some  of  the  latter  have  given  a  sort  of 
tone  and  fashion  to  custom,  we  may 
look  for  a  tide  in  that  direction.  If  it 
becomes  the  fashion  for  women  to 
choose  husbands  younger  than  them- 
selves, old-fashioned  folk  may  preach 
against  it  in  vain. — London  echo. 


"  I  have  been  reading  Robinson 
Crusoe  again,"  said  the  literary 
boarder.  Do  you  remember  how  he 
hewed  out  the  planks  for  his  hut — one 
from  each  log  ?  "  "  Yes,"  replied  the 
Cheerful  Idiot.  "Take  it  all  in  all,  I 
guess  he  worked  about  as  hard  for  his 
board  as  any  one  on  record." — Indian- 
apolis Journal. 


Mrs.  Offiseker — Well,  John,  so  you 
have  actually  got  through  talking  with 
that  Mr.  Heeler  at  last.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  him  ?  John  (gloomily) — Yes; 
there's  a  bottle  or  two  of  my  best  extra 
dry,  but  I  don't  believe  there's  any  dis- 
position to  vote  for  me. — Washington 
Capital. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Keep  your  conduct  abreast  of  your 
conscience,  and  very  soon  your  con- 
science will  be  illumined  by  the  radiance 
of  God.— W.  M.  Taylor. 

A  world  without  a  Sabbath  would  be 
like  a  man  without  a  smile,  like  a  sum- 
mer without  flowers,  and  like  a  house- 
hold without  a  garden. — Beecher. 

It  is  not  by  turning  over  libraries, 
but  by  repeatedly  perusing  and  intent- 
ly contemplating  a  few  great  models, 
that  the  mind  is  best  disciplined. — 
Macaulay. 

What  can  be  more  honorable  than  to 
have  courage  enough  to  execute  the 
commands  of  reason  and  conscience;  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  and 
the  station  assigned  us;  to  be  proof 
against  poverty,  pain  and  death  itself; 
I  mean  so  far  as  not  to  do  anything 
that  is  scandalous  or  sinful  to  avoid 
them;  to  stand  adversity  under  all 
shapes  with  decency  and  resolution ! 
To  do  this,  is  to  be  great  above  title 
and  fortune.  This  argues  the  soul  of  a 
heavenly  extraction,  and  is  worthy  the 
offspring  of  the  Deity. — Jeremy  Collier. 

I  take  it  to  be  the  highest  instance 
of  a  noble  mind,  to  bear  great  qualities 
without  discovering  in  a  man's  behavior 
any  consciousness  that  he  is  superior 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Or,  to  say  it 
otherwise,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  great  per- 
son so  to  demean  himself,  as  that  what- 
ever endownments  he  may  have,  he 
may  appear  to  value  himself  upon  no 
qualities  but  such  as  any  man  may  ar- 
rive at.  He  ought  to  think  no  man 
valuable  but  for  his  public  spirit,  justice 
and  integrity,  and  all  other  endow- 
ments to  be  esteemed  only  as  they 
contribute  to  the  exerting  those  virtues. 
— Steele. 

A  certain  man  placed  a  fountain  by 
the  wayside  and  he  hung  a  cup  near  to 
it  by  a  little  chain.  He  was  told  some 
time  after  that  a  great  art  critic  had 
found  much  fault  with  its  design. 
"  But,"  said  he.  "do  many  thirsty  per- 
sons drink  at  it  ?"  Then  they  told  him 
that  thousands  of  poor  men,  women 
and  children  slacked  their  thirst  at 
this  fountain;  and  he  smiled  and  said 
that  be  was  little  troubled  by  the  crit- 
ic's observations,  only  he  hoped  that  on 
some  sultry  summer's  day  the  critic 
himself  might  fill  the  cup  and  be  re- 
freshed, and  praise  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  He  is  my  fountain,  and  here  is 
my  cup;  find  fault  if  you  please,  but  do 
drink  of  the  water  of  life.  I  only  care 
for  this.  I  had  rather  bless  the  soul  of 
the  poorest  crossing  sweeper  or  rag- 
gatherer  than  please  a  prince  of  the 
blood  and  fail  to  convert  him  to  God. — 
C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

It  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  provide  means  of  education 
for  the  common  people.  This  proposi- 
tion seems  to  me  to  be  implied  in  every 
definition  that  has  ever  yet  been  given 
of  the  functions  of  a  government. 
About  the  extent  of  those  functions 
there  has  been  much  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  ingenious  men.  There  are 
some  who  hold  that  it  is  the  business 
of  a  government  to  meddle  with  every 
part  of  the  system  of  human  life,  to 
regulate  trade  by  bounties  and  prohibi- 
tions, to  regulate  expenditure  by 
sumptuary  laws,  to  regulate  litera- 
ture by  a  censorship,  to  regulate  re- 
ligion by  an  inquisition.  Others  go  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  assign  to 
government  a  very  narrow  sphere 
of  action.  But  the  very  narrowest 
sphere  that  ever  was  assigned  to  gov- 
ernments by  any  school  of  political 
philosophy  is  quite  wide  enough  for  my 
purpose.  On  one  point  all  the  dispu- 
tants are  agreed.  They  unanimously 
acknowledge  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
government  to  take  order  for  giving 
security  to  the  persons  and  property 
of  the  members  of  the  government. 
This  being  admitted,  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  education  of  the  common 
people  is  a  most  effectual  means  of 
securing  our  persons  and  our  property? 
— Lord  Macaulay. 

"I  understand  Ham,  the  actor,  dies 
very  naturally  in  his  new  play."  "Nat- 
urally ?  Why,  he  dies  so  naturally  the 
people  in  the  house  don't  know  whether 
to  be  glad  or  sorry." — Detroit  Tribune. 
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Fashion  Notes. 


Soft-surfaced  camel's  hair  fabrics  are 
universally  liked,  and  are  among  the 
most  reliable  materials  for  good  black 
dresses.  There  are  many  grades,  but 
those  with  long,  glossy  hairs  and  a 
shaggy  surface  are  best  liked.  But 
the  queen  of  all  fabrics  of  this  character 
is  a  Priestly  silk-wrap  camel's  hair 
that  is  as  fine,  soft  and  flexible  as  the 
most  delicate  kid.  It  is  durable,  too, 
and  another  advantage  is"  that  while 
there  is  a  scrap  of  it  left  it  is  handsome 
and  available,  as  it  is  always  possible 
to  match  it,  the  goods  being  a  stand- 
ard make  and  quality. 

Heavy  double  faced  drap  d'ete  is  a 
popular  material,  and  comes  in  colors 
as  well  as  black.  Its  soft,  fine,  firm 
texture  makes  it  extra  desirable  for 
full  costumes  as  well  as  separate  skirts. 
Ladies'  cloth  and  the  finer,  closer 
woven  broadcloth  are  in  demand  for 
tailor  dresses  and  for  skirts  as  well. 
The  variety  in  the  heavier  dress  mate- 
rial and  in  cloths  is  surprising.  They 
are  shown  by  scores,  and  include  suit- 
ings, serges,  camel's  hairs  and  home- 
spuns, with  many  novelty  weaves  and 
not  a  few  figured  and  fancy  textiles. 

Smooth  cloths  are  made  up  with  a 
great  deal  of  braid,  put  on  either  of  fine 
soutache,  which  is  sewed  at  one  edge 
and  allowed  to  stand  up,  or  of  the 
wider,  flat  sorts  that  may  be  made  into 
trellises  or  fancy  patterns  or  put  on  in 
plain  rows.  Braiding  is  a  sort  of  or- 
namentation that  can  be  so  easily  done 
at  home  that  it  rarely  stays  in 
favor.  It  gets  so  common  that  the  eye 
tires  of  it,  and  then  it  drops  altogether 
out  of  the  fashionable  wear.  Braiding 
of  wide,  handsome  braids  or  of  moire 
velvet  or  satin  ribbon  is  much  liked  for 
the  finer  fabrics  that  are  made  into 
tailor  costumes. 

Among  the  newest  hats  are  those 
with  moderately  high  crowns  and 
straight  brims  almost  sailor  shape. 
They  are  made  on  frames  covered  with 
velvet  or  very  fine  embroidered  broad- 
cloth. The  trimming  is  of  ruches  of 
velvet  or  ribbon,  or  a  scarf  of  velvet 
with  a  profusion  of  ostrich  tips. 

A  woman  generally  looks  her  best  in 
evening  gowns,  perhaps  because  they 
do  not  follow  such  conventional  lines, 
and  there  is  more  chance  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  individual  taste.  A  very 
beautiful  evening  dress  seen  at  a  college 
reception  was  made  of  salmon-colored 
antique  silk.  The  skirt  had  a  wide 
flounce  of  accordion  plaiting  at  the 
bottom,  headed  with  three  rows  of  silk 
ruching  at  even  distances  apart.  The 
low  bodice  of  brocaded  silk  had  the  ap- 
pearence  of  having  been  slashed  down  , 
the  middle  nearly  to  the  waist  and 
turned  back  in  small  revers  at  the  top, 
the  corsage  being  filled  in  with  surplice 
folds  of  salmon-colored  mousseline. 
Underneath  the  revers  and  across  the 
bodice  to  the  under-arm  seam  were  a 
couple  of  flounces  of  mousseline.  Two 
wide  flounces,  transparent  enough  to 
show  the  arm  through,  stood  out  al- 
most straight  from  the  shoulders  like 
epaulets.  The  back  repeated  the  same 
trimming.  With  this  gown  were  worn 
salmon-colored  gloves  and  a  feather  fan. 

The  sleeves  in  evening  frocks  scarcely 
deserve  the  name.  For  young  girls 
there  is  still  a  pretence  of  sleeves  and 
short  puffs  are  used,  but  for  other 
women  the  sleeves  of  low  bodices  are 
often  but  a  continuance  of  the  lace  of 
flowers  that  trim  the  neck  of  the  cor- 
sage or  fluffy  draperies  of  chiffon  or  tulle. 
The  breadth  at  the  shoulder  is  retained 
in  some  way,  though  the  sleeves  have 
contracted.  The  small  top  leg-o'-mut- 
ton  with  a  point  over  the  hand,  the 
close  coat  sleeves  with  a  small  puff  or 
cape  at  the  shoulder  are  much  worn. 

In  all  the  petticoats  there  is  some 
attempt  at  wiring,  either  with  a  feather 
bone  run  through  just  above  and  just 
below  the  flounce,  or  the  dress  ex- 
tenders, which  are  really  capital,  put 
into  the  back  breadths  so  that  the 
petticoat  hangs  out  full  and  wide.  The 
objection  often  raised  that  silk  petti- 
coats are  too  cold  for  winter  wear  is 
quite  done  away  with  by  lining  them 
with  thin  flannel  as  far  as  the  knee; 
this  does  not  add  to  the  weight,  and 
yet  gives  sufficient  warmth.  ' 


Curious  Facts. 


Sawdust  is  turned  into  transportable 
fuel  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  by  a 
very  simple  process.  It  is  heated  un- 
der high  steam  pressure  until  the  res- 
inous ingredients  become  sticky,  when 
it  is  pressed  into  blocks.  One  man 
with  a  two-horse  power  machine  can 
turn  out  9000  bricks  a  day. 

In  Paris,  where  pneumatic  tires  have 
come  into  use  on  some  of  the  public 
cabs,  it  has  been  found  that,  owing  to 
the  reduced  shock  to  the  vehicles,  the 
cost  of  repairs  has  been  lessened  50  per 
cent,  to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  to 
the  nerves  of  passengers  and  others, 
and  the  muscles  of  horses.  Anything 
that  diminishes  the  noises  of  the  city  is 
a  distinct  gain  to  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  inhabitants. 

A  southern  California  baby  burrow- 
ing owl,  five  weeks  old,  eats  half  its 
weight  of  raw  beef  at  a  single  meal, 
and  does  not  suffer  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree from  dyspepsia.  It  takes  three 
square  meals  of  this  size  daily,  and  even 
then  appears  to  be  hungry  at  bedtime. 
An  observing  physician  believes  that 
valuable  digestive  aids  for  the  human 
stomach  can  be  extracted  from  the 
owls  of  large  appetite,  which  will 
be  more  efficacious,  possibly,  than 
are  the  pepsin  preparations  now  se- 
cured from  the  internals  of  pigs. 
Should  this  belief  be  confirmed,  the 
market  for  California  owls  ought  to 
be  considerable,  and  the  demand  for 
the  birds  might  warrant  the  establish- 
ment of  owl  ranches. 

The  first  public  library  was  estab- 
lished in  New  York  in  1700.  The  first 
stationary  steam  engine  was  put  up  in 
Philadelphia  in  1773.  The  first  paper 
mill  was  put  in  operation  in  Roxbor- 
ough,  Pa.,  in  1690.  The  first  straw 
paper  manufactured  in  the  country 
was  made  in  1828.  The  first  gold  pens 
were  made  by  hand  in  New  York  City 
in  1840.  Philadelphia  was  the  first  city 
to  issue  a  directory,  doing  so  first  in 
1785.  The  first  postoffice  in  the  coun- 
try was  that  of  New  York,  established 
by  act  of  Parliament  in  1710.  The  first 
railroad  was  laid  in  1826  from  the  gran- 
ite quarries  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  to  the 
Neponset  river,  three  miles.  The  first 
telephone  wire  was  stretched  from 
Boston  to  Somerville,  three  miles,  in 
1877. 


Did  You  Know 


That  polished  oak  furniture  may  be 
beautifully  cleaned  with  a  soft  woolen 
rag  dipped  in  turpentine?  It  must 
then  be  rubbed  off  with  a  dry  cloth. 

That  hot  vinegar  and  salt  will  clean 
copper  like  magic?  If  washed  off  then 
with  hot  water  and  soap  and  polished 
with  a  dry  flannel  it  will  retain  its 
brilliancy  for  a  long  time. 

That  an  easy  way  to  clean  the  hor- 
rid, sticky  oatmeal  kettle  in  which  the 
breakfast  porridge  was  cooked  is  to 
drop  a  lump  of  washing  soda  into  a 
quart  of  water  and  soak  in  the  kettle 
on  the  back  of  the  stove  for  half  an 
hour?  The  glutinous  crust  can  then 
be  easily  removed. 

That  rich  cooky  dough  may  be  pre- 
vented from  sticking  to  the  baking 
board  by  taking  a  piece  of  unbleached 
muslin,  stretching  it  over  the  baking 
board  so  there  will  be  no  wrinkles, 
dusting  it  well  with  flour,  and  rolling 
out  the  dough?  Try  this  method,  and 
making  cookies  will  not  try  the  pa- 
tience half  as  much. 

That  rusty  black  lace  can  be  made  to 
look  like  new  by  giving  it  an  ink  bath? 
Take  one-fourth  cupful  of  good  blue- 
black  ink,  one-fourth  cupful  of  water,  a 
small  lump  of  mucilage,  dissolved  in 
one-fourth  cupful  of  hot  water.  Mix 
all  together  and  dip  in  your  lace.  Af- 
ter thoroughly  wetting  it  hang  it  up  to 
dry,  and,  when  drying,  gently  pull  out 
the  edges;  when  almost  dry,  fold  and 
press  between  the  covers  of  a  large 
book  or  between  heavy  weights. 

That  spots  can  be  removed  from 
furniture  by  rubbing  them  with  alco- 
hol? 

That  fruit  stains  in  linen  can  be  re- 
moved by  pouring  boiling  water  on  or 
1  through  the  stained  part?   That  a  tiny 


pinch  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda~(baking 
soda)  will  greatly  facilitate  the  cook- 
ing of  hard  vegetables  like  beans,  tur- 
nips, etc.?  That  lamp  wicks,  if  boiled 
in  vinegar  before  using,  will  not  smoke? 
That  housekeeping  may  be  made  easy 
b.y  making  it  a  study,  reducing  it  to  a 
science,  like  any  other  profession? — 
Good  Housekeeping. 


Popular  Science. 


The  blood  flows  almost  as  freely 
through  the  bones  as  through  the  flesh 
of  very  young  children,  but  as  age 
comes  on,  the  blood  vessels  in  the  bones 
are  almost  filled  by  the  disposition  of 
matter. 

The  Bulletin  d' Apiculture  states  that 
holes  can  be  easily  drilled  in  glass  with 
an  ordinary  drill,  if  the  spot  is  moist- 
ened with  a  few  drops  of  a  mixture 
composed  of  twenty-five  parts  of  oxalic 
acid  in  twelve  parts  of  turpentine. 
Keep  tightly  corked. 

W.  H.  Dall,  returning  from  his  ex- 
amination of  the  coal  fields  of  Alaska, 
has  brought  back  with  him  to  Wash- 
ington pieces  of  fat  of  a  mammoth  pre- 
served in  ice,  this  being  the  first  dis- 
covery of  a  mammoth  in  the  flesh  on 
the  American  continent. 

If  by  any  means  a  bird  attained  the 
lightness  of  a  balloon,  it  could  not  fly. 
A  balloon  drifts  with  every  gust;  steer- 
ing is  impossible,  the  wind  chooses  its 
course.  The  bird  balloon,  as  light  as 
the  wind  and  as  strong  as  iron,  is  a  fig- 
ment of  the  imagination. 

Among  the  recent  discoveries  made 
by  means  of  the  Roentgen  rays  re- 
ported from  Berlin  are  several  relating 
to  diseases  of  the  heart.  It  has  also 
been  observed  in  cases  of  asthma  that 
the  right  half  of  the  diaphragm  stops 
work  during  the  attack,  and  the  left 
half  is  compelled  to  bear  all  the  exer- 
tion. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Dredge  the  top  of  a  cake  with  flour 
before  icing,  and  the  icing  will  not  run. 

Boiled  ham,  tongue  or  beef  should  be 
cooled  in  the  water  in  which  it  was 
boiled,  as  this  makes  it  moist  and  ten- 
der. 

Copper  gauze  is  more  durable  for  the 
window  and  screen  doors  used  in  sea- 
side cottages  than  the  ordinary  wire 
netting. 

If  a  lamp  wick  sticks  and  will  not 
work  easily,  try  pulling  out  a  thread 
at  each  edge.  This  will  often  mend 
matters  without  any  more  trouble. 

A  cooling  and  refreshing  drink  for  a 
person  suffering  from  a  feverish  cold 
may  be  made  by  dissolving  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  tart  cranberry  jelly  in  a  glass  of 
ice  water. 

When  making  layer  cake,  if  there  is 
not  time  to  line  the  tins  with  paper, 
the  cake  is  not  so  likely  to  stick  if  after 
the  tins  are  greased  they  are  lightly 
dredged  with  flour. 

When  grease  is  spilled  on  the  kitchen 
floor  or  table,  pour  cold  water  over  it 
instantly.  By  so  doing  it  will  harden 
instead  of  sinking  into  the  pores  of  the 
wood,  and  can  be  easily  removed. 

Very  serious  illness  may  often  be 
traced  to  sleeping  in  a  damp  bed.  To 
test  it  lay  between  the  sheets  a  hand 
mirror.  If  it  is  all  blurred  or  misty, 
take  off  the  sheets  and  sleep  between 
the  blankets. 

To  keep  onions  white  after  boiling  do 
not  cook  too  Ijong,  nor  in  an  iron  pot. 
Cooked  in  agate  iron  or  in  porcelain 
lined  kettle  and  removed  as  soon  as 
boiled,  they  will  be  white  and  good  to 
look  at. 

A  troublesome,  stubborn  cough  may 
be  greatly  relieved  and  oftentimes  en- 
tirely cured  by  mixing  a  teaspoonful  of 
rye  flour  in  two-thirds  of  a  glass  of 
water,  keeping  the  glass  at  hand  and 
taking  a  little  of  the  liquid  from  time 
to  time. 

Frequently  leather  chair  covers  or 
trimmings  which  have  become  dull  and 


stained  may  be  brightened  and  restored 
if  treated  with  sweet  oil  to  which  a 
little  vinegar  has  been  added.  Apply 
a  little  of  the  mixture  at  a  time,  and 
put  it  on  with  a  soft  cloth,  after  rub- 
bing the  leather  with  a  flannel. 

An  effective  place  to  put  a  growing 
plant  is  in  the  hall  upon  a  newel  post. 
The  top  of  this  post  is  usually  put  in 
with  a  wooden  peg  and  is  easily  lifted 
off,  leaving  a  flat  surface.  Have  a 
jardiniere  of  brass  or  other  metal  fast- 
ened securely  to  the  post.  Place  in- 
side of  .it  a  pot  containing  a  palm 
or  some  plant  that  does  Dot  require 
much  light.  By  giving  it  plenty  of 
water  it  will  last  a  long  time  and  be 
very  ornamental. 

One  of  the  best  things  for  cleaning 
boy's  hands  is  sand  soap.  It  may  be 
made  at  home,  and  so  made  is  cheaper 
and  better  than  any  which  can  be 
purchased.  Scrape  or  cut  into  small 
pieces  any  pure  soap,  and  melt  it.  As 
soon  as  the  soap  is  melted  take  the 
dish  from  the  fire  and  stir  into  the 
mixture  clean,  dry  sea  sand  that  has 
been  heated.  Use  nearly  as  much  sand 
as  you  have  soap.  As  soon  as  the 
mixture  is  cool  enough  to  handle  roll  it 
into  balls  between  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  put  the  balls  into  a  dark, 
cool  place  to  harden  and  dry. 

Success  in  cooking  dried  fruits  de- 
pends largely  upon  little  cooking  and 
long  soaking.  Cover  the  fruit  with 
cold  water  and  let  it  stand  a  short 
time  to  soften  any  dirt  that  may  adhere 
to  it.  Then  wash  the  fruit,  "rubbing 
it  carefully  between  the  hands.  Thor- 
oughly rinse  the  fruit  and  cover  it  with 
plenty  of  cold  water,  letting  it  soak 
twenty-four  hours.  Then  drain  out  the 
fruit  and  to  the  water  add  half  a  pound 
of  sugar  for  each  pound  of  dried  fruit. 
When  the  sugar  and  water  have  cooked 
clear,  put  in  the  fruit,  taken  care  not 
to  crowd  it,  and  only  cook  it  until  it  is 
just  tender. 

Breakfast  popovers  are  most  suc- 
cessful when  baked  in  the  stoneware 
cups  that  are  a  valued  part  of  every 
kitchen  outfit  in  New  England.  "Per- 
haps you  can  make  a  good  popover  in 
iron  or  tin  pans,"  says  doubtfully  a  Con- 
necticut woman,  "but  I  would  not  risk 
it.  Given  the  heavy  stoneware  cups 
failure  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
receipt  is  easily  remembered,  for  it  is 
in  pairs:  Two  cups  of  flour,  two  cups 
of  milk,  two  eggs,  unbeaten,  and  a 
pinch  of  salt;  add  the  salt  to  the  flour, 
beat  in  the  milk  slowly,  then  the  eggs, 
and  pour  into  the  buttered  cups.  Bake 
in  a  quick  oven,  and  they  will  be  eaten 
with  even  greater  rapidity." 

Grilled  almonds  make  a  delicous  bon- 
bon, and  may  be  readily  made  at  home. 
Blanch  a  cupful  of  almonds  and  dry 
them  thoroughly.  Boil  one  cupful  of 
granulated  sugar  with  a  quarter  of  a 
cup  of  water  until  it  "hairs;"  then 
throw  in  the  blanched  almonds.  Let 
them  cook  in  this  syrup,  stirring  them 
occasionally,  until  they  become  a  deli- 
cate golden  brown  before  the  sugar 
changes.  As  soon  as  the  sugar  com- 
mences to  take  on  a  color  quickly  take 
the  pan  from  the  fire  and  stir  the 
almonds  rapidly  until  the  syrup  has 
turned  back  to  sugar  and  clings 
irregularly  to  the  nuts. 

Coddled  eggs  are  cooked  in  boiling 
water,  but  not  boiled.  The  egg  coddler 
was  often  seen  on  old-fashioned  tables. 
Some  old  families  still  display  silver 
egg  coddlers.  The  eggs  were  lowered 
in  a  frame  into  the  body  of  the  coddler, 
and  boiling  water  was  poured  gently 
over  them.  They  were  placed  on  the 
table  with  a  cover  like  a  tea  cosey,  and 
in  twelve  minutes  the  cover  was  re- 
moved. The  eggs  were  then  cooked 
through.  Four  or  five  eggs  require 
longer  to  cook  in  a  coddler  than  twelve 
minutes,  the  limit  allowed  for  two — 
probably  fifteen  or  twenty  —  because 
they  cool  the  water  more.  This  is  a 
most  delicate,  delicious  way  of  cooking 
eggs  for  invalids. 


"Here,  girls,"  said  Mr.  Cumso,  to 
his  daughters,  "listen  while  I  read 
these  pointers  for  young  ladies." 
"  Pointers?  "  replied  Miss  Ethel  Cumso, 
derisively.  "  Girls  don't  care  for  point- 
ers. They'd  rather  have  pugs." — The 
Waterbury. 
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Machinery  vs.  Brains. 


The  skilled  workman  of  to-day  is  as 
much  a  product  of  the  times  as  the  ma- 
chines he  is  so  largely  occupied  in  tend- 
ing, and  though  the  operative  of  to-day 
may  be  individually  as  intelligent,  and 
undoubtedly  far  better  educated,  and 
an  all-round  better  citizen  than  his 
predecessor  of  a  previous  generation, 
yet,  so  far  as  his  actual  work  is  con- 
cerned, brain  power  is  being  practi- 
cally superseded  by  steam  power. 

I  make  this  rather  sweeping  state- 
ment deliberately  and  with  a  sincere 
conviction  that,  disguise  it  how  we 
may,  while  our  machines  are  becoming 
almost  human,  nay,  almost  superhuman 
in  their  powers,  the  workman  himself 
is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  and  more 
nearly  approximating  to  the  condition 
of  an  automaton— a  wage-earning  ma- 
chine. He  is  living  upon  the  brains  of 
dead-and-gone  inventors,  pioneers  of 
mechanical  industry,  like  Maudsley  and 
Bramah  and  Whitworth.  The  mechanic 
of  the  present  day  gets  through  his 
day's  work  without  the  necessity  of 
exerting  himself  to  more  than  the  most 
trifling  extent,  either  bodily  or  men- 
tally. I  quite  admit  that  this  is  a  gain, 
on  the  whole,  for  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned; for  the  workman,  because, 
though  his  work  is  lightened,  he  earns 
better  wages  and  is  at  liberty  to  de- 
vote his  intelligence  to  doing  good  for 
himself  in  other  ways — his  status  is 
raised;  he  has  time  and  opportunity 
for  rest  and  rational  recreation;  his 
day's  work  is  not,  as  formerly,  his 
day's  sole  occupation.  It  is  a  gain,  too, 
for  his  employer.  A  single  man's  pro- 
duction is  now  from  five  to  fifty  times 
what  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  me- 
chanical engineering.  It  is  good  for 
the  community  at  large — directly, 
because  the  increased  facility  of  pro- 
duction lessens  the  price  at  which  good 
articles  may  be  purchased,  and,  in- 
directly, because  the  man,  relieved  from 
exhausting  toil,  is  a  more  valuable 
citizen  than  he  who  has  no  leisure  to 
devote  to  the  improvement  of  himself 
and  his  fellows. 

I  must  not,  therefore  be  understood 
as  conveying  a  reproach  when  I  assert 
that  the  mechanic  of  the  period  has  his 
mental  as  well  as  his  bodily  labor  per- 
formed for  him. — Cassier's  Magazine. 


It  is  well  known  that  men  and  women 
need  change  of  air,  but  about  the  rea- 
son why  they  need  it  there  is  no  agree- 
ment of  opinion.  A  new  theory  upon 
the  subject  is  advanced  by  Dr.  Louis 
Robinson.  From  the  assumption,  which 
in  itself  is  plausible  enough,  that  the 
original  progenitors  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  peoples  were  nomads  or  wander- 
ers is  drawn  the  inference  that  an 
occasional  removal  from  place  to  place 
is  craved  by  a  deep-seated  hereditary 
instinct.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
fact  that  a  change  of  air  is  beneficial 
not  only  when  the  change  is  from  bad 
to  good,  but  from  bad  to  bad  of  another 
kind.  A  resident  of  Rome,  for  instance, 
will  often  find  his  health  improved  by 
removal  from  the  finest  quarter  of  the 
city  to  the  Ghetto,  where  malodorous 
as  the  district  is,  the  Roman  fever 
seldom  penetrates.  Dr.  Robinson  cites 
the  case  of  an  English  sufferer  from 
asthma  and  bronchitis,  whose  home 
was  in  a  healthy  part  of  the  suburban 
country,  Surry,  but  who  obtained  very 
great  relief  from  a  sojourn  among  the 
slums  of  the  Seven  Dials.  Many  other 
examples  might  be  given  to  show  that 
mere  change,  irrespective  of  the  qual- 
ities of  the  atmosphere  exchanged 
gives  a  fillip  to  the  system  and  in- 
creases its  recuperative  power. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  KUKKE,  '■->'■  Market  St..  S.  F.  Holsteins. 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing.  Berkshire  Pigs. 

J  EKSEYH  The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 

.  Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Dauvllie.  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  A  SON,  Lick  House.  S  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

.IEKSEVS  AND  Hdl.STKINS.  from  the  best 
Butler  and  Milk  Slock:  al'o  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poul  ry.  William  Nlles  *  I  o  ,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  187U. 


Poultry. 


I'AKKVIEW   l'(»l  LTKY  KAKM,  F.  P.Lowell. 

Prop..  Sacramento.  Cal.  Breeder  of  high-class 
Black  and  White  Langshans:  Briwn.  Buff  and 
White  Leghorns.  Barreil  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Golden  and  Silver  Wyandoltes.  Write  for  circular. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Ivt.-u 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks-  Black  Minor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


FOR  SALE.-  Trio  Bun*  Cochin.  1st  prem.coek.  1  £2 
hens;  also  1st  &.  2d  prem.  Bull  Leghorn  cockerels, 
at  State  Fair.  Box  T40.  L.  E.  Brainard.  San  Jose,  Cat. 


SF.NI>  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  B'orgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 


ALL  I1KKEUS  OF  POULTRY.  Fine  stock  from 
Toe  up:  eggs,  tl  and  $2  per  IS  or  per  100.  Carman 
Bros.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED    BOG  FOiin 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


Dogs. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Br«>erter  nf  R-gls- 
tered  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Coilie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


5hort=Horn  Bulls 

FOB  SALE. 
ROBERT  ASHBURNER. 

Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best.  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 

steadily  kept  in  view. 


I  I  1  I  I  1  I  I  I  I  1 1  imu 


in  h\\  the  muny  shows  in 
which  it  has  participate'!, 
there  must  be  something 
the  super  iority  claims  of  the  - 
.-  EL]  ABLE  INCUBATOR  : 
Self  regulating,  entirely  auto-  • 
matic.you  put  in  the  eegs.  the  ' 
Kelittble  does  the  rest.  All  about  ; 
this  and  mnny  things  of  value  to  ■ 
the  poultry  man  i-<  our  new  book.  Send  lOcts.  forit.  I 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  it  BROODER  CO..  QUINCY,  ILLS 
 ii  in  hum  i  milium  mini 


SlOO  Reward  SIOO. 


The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease 
that  science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its 
stages,  and  that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure 
is  the  only  positive  cure  known  to  the  medical 
fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  dis- 
ease, requires  a  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system, 
thereby  destroying  the  foundation  of  the  disease, 
and  giving  the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the 
constitution  and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its 
work.  The  proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its 
curative  powers,  that  they  oner  One  Hundred  Dol- 
lars for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list 
of  testimonials. 

Address,        F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


WOVEN..WIM.FENCE! 

■""  Bo.l  nn  KarUj.  llurN.~lili.-li.  Hull-  t 
-i  r..ns.  PIk  awl  ('Mitm-UirM.  W(th  I 
our  IHI'ltx  Ulinullr  Marlilnr  S 

 •»»'-•*  «»  ilav  for  J 

12  to  20  ct«s.  a  Port.! 

•wrNimiS    < 'atHtfii.e  Kno  t 
KITSELM AN    BROS  .  ♦ 
-  P'<  Ri-i-?  .vi'lo,  Ind.t 

The  leading  paper, and  only  weekly:  16  large  pages, 
nr.  sche  tosee  It  colore  suMi-riblng  for  any  othe  ■ 
O.  W.  Yoke  4  Co..  56  Fifth  Ave..  Chicago,  it.-,, 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers:  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel.  S.  F. 


WILLIAM  NI  LBS  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


P.  II.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.. Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs 

BBKKSHIKK  AND  POLAND-*  IIINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Will.  Nile*  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  .  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAs.  A.  STOWB.  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283,  Stockton. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 


Absolutely  Self-Regnlatlng. 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
Of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting. 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Revumbe* 
UU  Best  u  tlu  Cheaput. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
1317  Castro  St..     Oakland,  Cal 


BUY    NO  INCUBATOR 


and  pay  for  it  before 
giving  It  a  trial. 

The  firm  who  is  afraid 
to  let  you  try  their  in- 
cubator before  buying 
it.  has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  We  will  sell 
you  ours  ON  TRIAL. 
NOT  A  CENT  until 
tried,  and  a  child  can 
run  it  with  5  minutes  attention  a  day. 

We  won  FIRST  PRI7.B  WORLD'S  FAIR 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata- 
logue will  cost  you  5  cents  and  give  you  $100 
wonh  of  practical  information  on  poultry 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  is  in  the 
business.  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses,  etc.,  25c 
N.  B.— Send  us  the  names  of  three  persons  in- 
terested in  poultry  and  25  cents  and  we  will 
send  you  "1  he  Bicycle:  Its  Care  and  Repair," 
a  book  of  180  subjects  and  -•(>  illustrations, 
worth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

VON  CULIH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Box  298,  DELAWARE  CITY,  DEL. 


Potatoes, 

Tomatoes,  Melons,  Cabbage, 
Turnips,  Lettuce,  Peas,  Beets, 
Onions,  and  all  Vegetables,  re- 
move large  quantities  of  Potas) 
from  the  soil.  Supply 

Potash 

in  liberal  quantities  by  the  use 
of  fertilizers  containing  not 
less  than  10%  actual  Pot= 
ash.  Better  and  more  profit- 
able yields  are  sure  to  follow. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  adverti?.ing  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilisers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subje-  t  of  fertilization,  and 
are  re.illy  helpful  to  farmers.  They  arc  sent  free  fur 
the  asking 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

ot  Kawaa  St.,  New  Yorlc. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  680,  Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Berkshires  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  in  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums— 8  firsts,  3  seconds,  5  sweepstakes- 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue. 


Zina  Tecumseh,  100598.  winner  1st  prize  Cal.  State 


Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Swine, 
and  Plymouth  Rock  Fowls. 

BEST  STRAINS. 

For  Particulars  and  Prices  Write  to 

THOS.  WA1TE, 

Perkins,  Sacramento  County   California 


Paint, 

Invaluable 
for  Inside  of 
TANKS 
and 

WATER 
TROUGHS. 


Manilla 
Roofing, 

250  square  feet 
complete, 
with 

■  Paint  and  Nails, 
$4.00. 


ASK  VOUR  DEALER,  OR  ADDRESS 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,      Battery  : Street,  San  Francisco, 
manufacturers,        524  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


THE 


PUMP 


...  Is  the  favorite  in  nearly  every  fruit-growing 
country  under  the  sun.  Is  economical  in  labor, 
reliable  in  service.  Has  HEAVY,  STRONG  re- 
ceptacles, non-corrosive  cylinder,  valves  and 
plunger  packing.  THOUSANDS  of  them  are  in  use. 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

For  long  service  get  BEAN  SPRAY  HOSE. 

OUR  NOZZLES  ARE  IS  USE  EVERYWHERE. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMPCO. 

LOS  QATOS,  CAL. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


January  2,  1897. 


The  pacific  Rural  Press. 


i, 


SUNSET 


SEED  AND  PLA NT  CO.,  427  2Q  Sansome*  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Can  Supply  All  Your  GARDEN  and  ORCHARD  Needs.  Send  for  1897  Illustrated  General 
Catalogue,  containing  everything  old  and  desirable  and  new  and  worthy  in  Floriculture  


Imitation  in  Nature. 


It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  most,  if 
not  all,  animals  partake  of  the  color  of 
their  surroundings,  those  inhabiting 
mountainous  or  flat  regions  having 
coats  of  solid  color  similar  to  the  rocks 
or  plains,  while  those  living  in  the  for- 
est usually  wear  striped  or  mottled 
suits.  The  camel  and  lion  are  sand  col- 
ored, the  polar  bear  white,  like  the 
eternal  snows  among  which  he  lives, 
and  the  wolf,  the  mole  and  the  nocturnal 
rat,  all  of  which  prowl  about  by  night, 
wear  neutral  colored  habits.  The  liz- 
ards, snakes  and  grasshoppers,  which 
live  in  the  saud,  are  gray  or  brown, 
while  their  brethren  of  the  trees  and 
grass  are  green. 

The  spots  of  the  leopard  may  be  mis- 
taken for  flecks  of  light  between  the 
foliage  of  his  forest  home,  and  the 
stripes  of  the  tiger  for  the  reeds  of  his 
native  jungle.  An  interesting  mode  of 
deceit  used  by  the  tiger  is  his  hunting 
call,  which  so  resembles  the  loud  whis- 
tle of  a  deer  that  only  an  expert  can 
distinguish  between  them,  and  the  deer 
themselves  respond  to  it. 

An  African  traveler  has  described 
the  coat  of  the  zebra  as  a  "thunder 
and  lightning  pattern,"  and  asserts 
that,  instead  of  rendering  the  wearer 
conspicuous,  it  makes  him  quite  the  re- 
verse, "the  white  stripes  appearing 
like  bars  of  light  between  the  trees." 

Some  animals  change  their  suits  to 
match  the  season,  while  the  colors  of 
others  vary  to  harmonize  with  the  ob- 
jects upon  which  they  rest.  Of  the 
former  class  are  the  Arctic  fox,  the 
variable  hare  and  the  ermine,  all  of 
which  lay  aside  their  coats  of  gray  and 
don  one  of  pure  white  when  the  snows 
of  winter  come.  Familiar  illustrations  of 
the  latter  class  are  the  chameleon  and 
tree  toad. 

Among  the  birds  are  many  examples 
of  protective  coloring.  The  woodcock 
folds  his  conspicuous  tail  under  his 
Quaker  garb  and  becomes  invisible,  so 
well  do  the  colors  of  his  plumage  har- 
monize with  the  fallen  leaves. 

The  sand  grouse  of  the  desert  are  so 
like  the  sand  that  even  when  running 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  see  them. 

The  ptarmigan  of  Scotland,  on  its 
bed  of  heather  and  lichens,  is  indis- 
tinguishable ;  and  when  winter  ap- 
proaches this  bird  changes  his  plumage 
to  pure  white,  and  so  resembles  his 
snow-covered  heaths.  The  partridge 
in  a  plowed  field  is  most  inconspicu- 
ous, the  spots  on  his  feathers  appear- 
ing like  the  lumps  of  earth  and  shadowy 
interstices. 

An  iron  ship  weighs  27  per  cent,  less 
than  a  wooden  one,  and  will  carry  115 
tons  of  cargo  for  every  100  tons  car- 
ried by  a  wooden  ship  of  the  same 
dimensions,  and  both  loaded  to  the 
same  draught  of  water. 


The  Arizona  Everbearing  Strawberry  and  the 
Best  Varieties  of  Pomelo  (or  Grape 
Fruit)  Known  in  This  Country. 

The  Arizona  Everbearing-  Strawberry  was  origi- 
nated near  Phoenix.  Arizona,  and  brought  to  this 
country  about  three  years  ago  by  C  B.  Hewitt  of 
Pasadena.  It  has  proven  to  be  the  most  prolific, 
luscious  and  profitable  Strawberry  yet  known  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  it  bears  fine  large  bright  red 
berries,  frequently  measuring  from  5!^  to  6  inches 
In  circumference,  with  a  polish  as  if  they  were 
varnished.  It  is  a  continual  bearer  from  April  to 
January,  resting  only  during  January,  February 
and  March.  The  See  less.  Leonardy  and  Walters. 
Pomelo  (or  grape  fr  io— the  best  varieties  yet 
known  in  this  country— were  also  brought  from 
Florida  by  C.  B.  Hewitt  tcur  years  ago,  of  which  he 
has  an  orchard  in  bearing.  Also  very  fine  Nursery 
Trees  of  various  varieties  For  prices  of  Trees  and 
Plants  write  the  HEWITT  FRUIT  AND  NURSERY 
CO.,  Pasadena.  California. 

VA/ATERPROOF 


TRAOe 


Cold  Water  Paint. 

A  substitute  for  Oil  Paint  and  Whitewash.  Fire- 
proof and  Weather-proof.  Whiter  (unless  tinted) 
than  any  oil  paint  can  be.  and  covers  more  than 
twi-e The  surface  «u  the  pound.  A  dry  powder, 
ready  for  use  when  mixed  with  cold  water.  The 
Best  and  cheapest  Primer  for  Oil  Pamt.  Made 
In  White  and  Colors.  WM.  BURD,  Sole  Agent, 
S3  Davis  Street,  Room  11,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LEONARD  COATES 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

Best  Varieties  of  PLUMS 
for  Shipping: 

CITMAN,  TRAGEDY,  BUEBANK,  SIMON, 

NOKMAKI),  and  others.  SB90  per  thonsand. 

RED  JUNE.  *150  per  thousand. 
'*  SPLENDOR"  PRUNE,  best  for  dry  ins:  prices 

much  reduced. 
DAOEN  AND  PETITE  PRUNES.   Fine  stock. 
RESISTANT  GRA  PE  VINES.  Extra  good  stock. 

Many  new  varieties,  etc. 

Buds  taken  from  bearing  trees. 

Address  always, 
LEONARD  COATES  NAPA,  CAL. 

Clairac  Mammoth 

PRUNE. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  OF  ALL 
PRUNES.  ALSO, 

Burbank's  Newest  Fruits. 

General  Assortment  of  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 
Free  from  Pests.  Grown  on  light  upland  soil  with- 
out irrigation,  producing  the  best  of  roots. 

Descriptive  circular  and  price  list  mailed  free 

FORESTVILLE  NURSERIES, 

T.  .1.  TRUE,  Forest  vllle,  Sonoma  Connty,  Cal. 

Atriplex  Semibaccatum. 

Australian  Salt  Bush. 


t/i 

u 
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SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST 
OF  GRASSES  AND  FODDER 
PLANTS  TO 

Kern  County  Land  Co., 
Bakersfield, 

Cala. 


yt  FlowerSeed  Cataloguefor . 
A   it  describes  with  engrav- 
J,   ings  several  new  vege- 
A  tables  of  great  merit 
i  to  be  found  in  no 
\  other.  Catalogue 
^   sent  free  to  anyone 
/  anvwhere. 

J.J.  H.  GREGORY 


&  SON. 

MARBLEHEADi 
MASS. 


FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERY, 


The  leading  Growers  in 
the  state  of 


Deciduous  Fruit  Trees,  Olives, 
Citrus  and  Ornamental  Trees 

A  Well  Selected  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

Palms,  Roses  and  Green-House  Plants 

Send  for  price-list  and  New  Descriptive  Catalogue.    We  offer  many  new  and  valuable 
novelties.    Special  Quotations  on  Car-Load  Lots. 

CEO.  C.  ROEDINC,  Proprietor. 
1  v»wywvwyywyyyyyyvyw 1 


TREES  AND  PLANTS! 


FRUIT    AND  ORNAMENTAL. 


Modiola  Decumbens. 

The  new  Fodd-r  Plant  that  was  Described 
this  Journal  Dec.  12. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 


ROSES  AND  PALMS! 


IMPERIALE  EPINEUSE  AND  GIANT  PRUNE. 

W1CKSON  PLUM,  QUEEN  OLIVE, 

LAMBERT  CHERRY,    ISP    PIERCE  GRAPE. 


JO*For  complete  list.  seDd  for  our  new  Catalogue. 


California  Nursery  Company, 


JOHN  HOCK.  Manager. 


Niles,  Cal. 


ALL  THE   BEST   NEW  FRUITS. 

Clairac  Mammoth,  imperial,  Giant  and  Ten- 

QBjat  l'runes. 
Wickaon  and  Red  June  Plums. 
Sneed  and  Triumph  Teat-hen. 
Early  Kooni  e  anil  Lincoln  C'oreless  Fears. 
Best  Early  and  Late  Apples. 

No  Irrigation.   Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Address  K.  W.  BELL,  SANTA  KOSA,  CAL. 


Established  1876. 

Myrobolan  Nursery 

NO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  for  the  season  or  1896-7  a  complete 
assortment  of 

Clean,  Healthy,  Non-Irrigated 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Plums,  Prunes  and  Apricots  on  the  true  Myrobolan 
Root  my  specialty.   No  cut-backs  or  held  over 
tree,  dug-stock.  No  insect  pests. 
JAS.  O'NEILL,  Haywards.  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


GREGORYS 

:rown  SEEDS 

are  known  the  country  over  to  be  excep- 
tionally reliable.    They  have  a  reputation  of 
forty  years  back  of  them.   They  are  sold 
A  under  three  warrants.  It  would  not  be 
3  wise  to  plant  without  consult-^ 
Aj  ingGregory 's Vegetableand 


Fmi 


Nearly 


Usual 


A  wonderful  plant  food — makes  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits,  corn,  vegetables,  berries,  melons, 
grapes.  &c,  grow  tomammoth  size— hastens  maturity— a  vegetation  energizer,  invigorating,  vitalizing, 
health  infusing,  resisting  fungoids,  blights,  scale  and  insect  ravages— quickens  sap  circulation — old 
trees  revitalized  — 100  gallons  cost  40  cents— ingredients  convenient.— Formula  for  making  and  apply- 
ing, sent  sealed,  $9— money  returned  if  failure  satisfactorily  shown,  or  |5  no  recourse;  same  formula  in 
either  case— has  never  failed,  properly  used.  For  character  and  integrity,  refer  to  Hon.  Norman  J. 
Colman,  ex-Sec'y  Agriculture;  Geo.  A.  Baker,  Pres't  Continental  Nat'l  Bank,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— Judge  H. 
Austill,  Mobile,  Ala.— stamp  to  references.  If  more  particulars  wanted,  send  2-cent  stamp.  For 
formula  remit  postal  money  order  payable  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  or  registered  letter  to  W.  H.  GARRETT, 
Bayou  Labatre.  Mobile  Co..  Ala. 


Orange  .  .  . 
Lemon  and 
Grape  Fruit 


OHve  Trees. 
OH\/e  Oil. 

WRITE  AND  GET  PRICES. 

HOWLAND  BROS. 

Romona,  Cal. 

Olive  Growers  Handbook 


1  BERRY  PLANTS,  FRUIT  TREES,  SEEDS,  ETC. 

Everything  in  the  line  of  Berry  Plants;  all  vari- 
eties of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  j 
I  currants,  gooseberries,  mayberries,  salmon  ber-  I 
1  rles,  honey  berries,  coral  berries,  rose  berries,  | 
buffalo  berries,  dewberries,  cranberries,  buckle-  , 
berries,  pineapple  berries,  lemonade  berries,  sugar 
berries,  etc.    Rare  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  | 
Trees.  A  Select  Line  of  High-Grade  Vegetable 
Seed.  Catalogue  Free  to  Any  Address.    S.  L. 
W ATKINS,  Grizzly  Flats,  El  Dorado  Co  ,  Cal. 


Apple,  Pear  and  Prune  Trees. : 

CHOICE  STOCK. 

Write  for  Prices. 
ROBERT    R.    t:  ACHUS, 

Oak  Mound  Nursery, 

LAKEPORT,  LAKE  CO  CALIFORNIA,  j 

FOR  SALE. 
MANZANILL0  &  NEVADILL0  BLANCO  I 
OLIVE  TREES.  ! 

VERY  LOW  PRICES. 
Union  Nursery    Sacramento,  Cal. 

Fkjsk  Krxz.  Proprietor. 

PEPPER'S  NURSERIES,  j 

ESTABLISHED  1858. 

A  general  assortment  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  at 
reasonable  rates. 

French  and  Robe  de  Sergent  Prunes  on  Myrobo- 
lan and  Newton  Pippin  Apple  in  good  supply.  Address  WM.  H.  HYDE, 

Address  W.  H.  PEPPER,  Petaluma,  Cal.  i  Box  83,  Sonoma  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


and  Price  List  Free 


For      Riparia  and 

^aaazz^  Lenoir 
SalC.    Cuttings.  . 
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Rails  of  Wood  Pulp. 


The  successful  introduction  of  rail- 
road rails  made  entirely  from  paper 
material  in  Germany  and  Russia,  has 
encouraged  American  manufacturers  to 
experiment.  The  foreigu  mode  of  mak- 
ing the  rail  consists  in  the  employment 
of  molds  and  powerful  pressing  ma- 
chines— the  former  for  shaping  the  rail 
and  the  latter  for  consolidating  pur- 
poses. Paper  car  wheels  have  been  in 
use  for  many  years  and  have  given  sat- 
isfaction. 

The  heavy  locomotives  and  other 
rolling  stock  of  these  days  require  ex- 
traordinarily large  and  heavy  rails ; 
consequently,  the  rails  cannot  be  made 
very  long,  as  the  weight  would  be  too 
much.  The  paper  rails  are  less  than 
one-half  lighter  for  the  same  length  and 
size  ;  so  that,  so  far  as  the  weight 
question  is  concerned,  the  length  of 
the  latter  can  be  twice  that  of  the  iron 
or  steel  rail.  This  obviates  the  use  of 
just  so  many  joints,  dispensing  with 
manv  bolts  and  connections,  and  re- 
lieving the  wheels  of  the  car  from  just 
so  many  shocks. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  the 
rails  is  not  difficult  when  once  the  nec- 
essary compression  apparatus  is  avail- 
able, as  the  solidifying  operation  is 
probably  the  main  part  of  the  work. 
The  composition  of  the  rails  includes 
several  varieties  of  paper  pulp  stock. 
Wood  pulp  has  not  been  tried  with  any 
marked  success  as  yet,  but  ordinary 
pulp  from  rags,  rope  stock,  etc.,  an- 
swers the  purpose.  The  processes  of 
grinding,  cooking,  digesting  and  work- 
ing of  the  rags  into  a  pulpy  condition 
are  accomplished  in  regular  order,  care 
being  taken  to  have  the  stock  uniform 
in  preparation  and  the  fiber  as  well 
preserved  as  possible.  When  in  a  pulpy 
condition,  the  ingredients  for  stiffening 
the  rail  rendering  it  tough  and  efficient, 
so  as  to  stand  excessive  wear  and  fric- 
tion from  the  wheels,  and  for  imparting 
elasticity,  smoothness  and  other  needed 
requirements,  are  applied.  So  varied 
have  these  been  that  no  definite  por- 
tions of  any  of  the  substances  are  pro- 
curable. 

Quantities  of  borax,  litharge,  paraf- 
fine  wax,  tanners'  grease,  waterproof 
fish  glue,  rosin  and  fine  cement  are  em- 
ployed in  necessary  proportions,  and 
are  added  to  the  pulp  while  it  is  yet 
warm.  Mixing  follows,  and  the  ingre- 
dients are  thoroughly  combined  with 
the  fiber.  A  quantity  of  shellac  and 
wood  alcohol  is  next  put  into  the  mix- 
ture, and  the  mass  is  subjected  to 
another  stirring  and  then  permitted  to 
settle. 

The  paper  rails  are  strong,  durable, 
can  be  bent  for  curves  like  other  rails, 
and  possess  the  advantages  of  light- 
ness and  increased  length,  besides  be- 
ing easier  for  the  wheels  and  cars,  and 
having  other  points  of  superiority. 
Their  cost  is  said  to  be  30  per  cent  less 
than  that  of  steel.  They  are  adapta- 
ble for  both  paper  and  iron  car  wheels. 


Experiments  have  lately  been  made 
by  the  physiological  department  of 
Yale  University  on  the  influence  of 
alcoholic  drinks  upon  the  chemical  pro- 
cesses of  digestion.  The  investigations 
were  made  by  means  of  artificial  diges- 
tive experiments,  in  which  the  digestive 
fluids  were  allowed  to  act  upon  the 
various  food  substances  under  definite 
and  constant  conditions.  Absolute 
alcohol  in  four  cases  appeared  to 
actually  stimulate  digestive  action  by  a 
fraction  of  1  per  cent,  but  the  amount 
of  alcohol  present  did  not  exceed  1  or 

2  per  cent.  Whenever  alcohol  was 
added  in  quantities  over  2  per  cent,  di- 
gestive activity  was  markedly  checked; 
in  one  instance  3  per  cent  of  alcohol 
reduced  the  digestive  activity  by  17.6 
per  cent.  Pure  rye  whisky  containing 
5  to  51  per  cent  of  alcohol  yielded  prac- 
tically the  same  results;  even  an  addi- 
tion of  1  per  cent  of  this  spirit  was 
found,  taking  the  average  of  the  exper- 
iments, to  reduce  digestive  activity  by 
over  6  per  cent.  In  three  cases,  how- 
ever, an  increase  in  digestivity  of  from 

3  to  5  per  cent  were  recorded  when 
additions  of  whisky  in  the  proportion 
of  from  1  to  3  per  cent  were  made. 
Brandy,  rum  and  gin  gave  practically 
the  same  results.    Whisky  can  be  con- 


sidered to  impede  the  solvent  action  of 
the  gastric  juice  only  when  taken  im- 
moderately and  in  intoxicating  quanti- 
ties.  

Nearly  all  the  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, 
throughout  the  world,  is  of  American 
invention. 

No  lamp  is  a  good  one 
without  its  particular  chimney. 

The  Index  tells  what  Num- 
ber to  get ;  sent  free. 

"  Pearl   top  "    or    "  pearl 
glass." 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


m 

Are  You  Insured? 

Strange  that  a  man  will  insure  his  buildings 
against  tire  and  lightning,  which  come  so  seldom 
and  yet  take  chances  on  destruction  of  crops  and 
other  losses  arising-from  inefficient  fences.  Putre 
fence  is  a  permanent  I n veil ment  and  t he 
Interest  on  that  is  the  cost  for  absolute  safety. 
Write  for  proofs. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

NAVEL  ORANGE  GROVES. 

Owing  to  old  age  and  Inability  to  work.  I  would 
now  sell  a  balf  interest  In  two  or  three  Navel 
Orange  Groves,  near  town,  at  much  less  than 
their  vaiue  anil  on  very  easy  terms  to  the  right 
kind  of  a  younger  man.  to  work  and  manage  them. 
An  unequaled  opportunity  for  an  Industrious  man 
to  secure  a  competence  without  risk.  Would  now 
sell  a  fine  bearing  grove  near  town  at  but  one-half 
of  its  present  value  and  on  unusually  favorable 
terms.  Address 

GKN.  J.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside,  Cal. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society, 

63»>  California  Street. 

For  the  half  year  ending  December  81,  1890.  a  divi- 
dend has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  and 
twenty  six  hundredths  (4  2(1-100)  per  cent  on  Term 
deposits  and  three  and  fifty-five  hundredths  (3  55-100) 
percent  on  Ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable 
on  and  after  Saturday,  January  2.  18U7. 

GEO.  TOI  HXV.  Secretary. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


SAN   FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

632  California  Street.  Corner  Webb. 
For  the  half  year  ending  with  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, lS'Jti.  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
per  annum  of  four  and  two-tenths  (4.2)  per  cent  on 
Term  deposits  and  three  .'mcl  rive-tenths  C>.:i>  per 
cent  on  Ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on 
and  after  Saturday.  January  2.  IS'.iT. 

LOVELL  WHITE.  Cashier. 


Notice  of  Shareholders'  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
"  Grangers'  Bank  of  California  "  (a  corporation) 
will  be  held  on  TUESDAY,  the  12th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1897,  at  1  o'clock  p.  M.,  at  the  office  of  said  Bank 
in  the  California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co.'s 
building,  corner  of  California  and  Montgomery  Sts.. 
in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of 
California,  for  the  election  of  Directors  and  trans- 
action of  such  other  business  as  may  be  submitted 
for  their  consideration.  H.  M.  LARUE, 

Dated  December  9,  1896.  President. 

I/WPROV/ED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  Gen'l  Agent, 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VA7 .    JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

"Little  Wonder."— Vise,  Anvil,  Drill,  Pipe  Clamp 

r-\  Combined.  4 

  Tools  in  one. 

Most  useful 
for  Farmers 
it  Mechanics. 
Small  space; 
always  ready. 

Catalogue /r«.  Paul  Helnrichsdorf.Cinciniiati.O. 
FARM  SUPPLIES^K^. — 

AT  WHOLESALE. 

Send  for  New  Illustrated  Catalogues 
Home  Supply  Co.,  13  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Blake,    moffitt    <fc  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALLA  CO  Portland  Or. 


9 

%   PAINS        E  %  a",  but  that  is  something  sure.  % 
SAN  FRANCISCO  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

 AND  

SCHOOL  OF  SHORT H  AIND. 

ELLIS—Actual  Business. 
BEN  PITMAN-Shorthand. 

1236  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION. 


SQUIRRELS, 


and  other  destructive  rodents  EXTERMINATED  WITH 

Pasteur  Virus. 

W    The  rodents  contract  a  contagious  disease  which  rapidly  exterminates  them.   The  virus  is 
harmless  to  man  and  domestic  animals. 
Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  La.  (Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers,  U.S.&  Canada  i  56  5th  Ave.,  Chicago. 


in  the  garden  can  be  done  with  the  "PLANET  JR."  NO.  4  HILL-DROPPING 
SEEDER  and  SINGLE-WHEEL  HOE,  CULTIVATOR,  RAKE  and  PLOW.  The 

amount  of  work  you  can  do  with  i  t  is  wonderful— ami  everything 
it  does  is  better  done  than  you  could  do  it  any  other  way. 

i  There  are  a  score  more  "Planet  Jr."  Tools  for 
farmers  and  enrdenera — each  the  best  ever  devised  for  its 
particular  work.  Send  fur  the  "Planet  Jr."  Boole  (1H97 
edition)  and  learn  about  them.  Free  upon  postul  card  request. 
S.  L.  Allen  <fc  Co.,  1107  Market  fit.,  Philadelphia. 


220  Market  St^ 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


DEWEY  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS. 


ESTABLISHED  1863 


Inventor;  on  the  Pacitlc  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  idvantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
first-class  agency.  We  have  aide  and  trustworthy  iissociates  md  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  h  ive  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  homo  inventors  by  other  agencies.  Thj  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  u*  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  whic1-  are  not  new  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.    Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent    ...        220  Market  St.  s  P 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 
BUY  THE  BEST. 

T,d,H.H.H."rt 

Horse  Medicine! 


D.  D.  X .,  1868. 

Will  Remove  All  Callous   Lumps,  Spavins 
Wind  Galls,  King  Bone,  Pole  Kvll.  and  Will  ; 
Cure  Sweeney,  Scratches,  Sore  Shoulders,  Dig-  | 
temper,  Contraction  of  Leaders,  Fistula,  and 
All  Blemishes  on  the  Horse. 

AS  A  FAMILY  LINIMENT,  IT  IS  THE  BEST  | 
IN  THE  WORLD. 


A  WIND  MILL 

CAN 


;  THAT  YOU 

•  for  all  the  purpos 
|  for  which  wind 
I  mills  are  used 


|  IT  IS  NOT  LIKE 
1  OTHERS— IT 
!lS BETTER^ 


RELY  UPON 
the  COODHUE 
PUMP  AND 
POWER 
MILL. 


I  We  also 
'make 
I  full  line  of  ' 
[  grinding  mllle1 
I  wood  aawa,  ehsl* 
[  lera,  fodder  and 
I  ensilage  cutters,  Ac. 
[  Catalogue  sent  FREE. 

APPLETOM  MFG. 


Our 

.  famous} 
Enccen  j 
I  horse  I 
TREAD 

power; 

la  a  Marvel. 

Adapted  to  all] 
uses  requiring 
'moderate  power. 

23  Fargo  St., 
Batavia,  Ills. 


Do  not  be  deceived  by  anyone  who  says  he  has  as 
good  or  better  liniment  than  the  H.H.H.,  for  he  is 
an  impostor  and  you  will  surely  waste  your  money 
if  you  buy  it.  Insist  on  having  the  H.H.H.  and  no 
other.  Examine  every  bottle  to  see  if  the  name  of 
Henry  H.  Moore  is  on  label  pasted  on  bottle,  and 
the  firm  name  is  on  outside  cover  of  wrapper,  be- 
fore you  buy  It. 


HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESSES 


are  the  only  two  horse  balers  in  the  country 
H      SOLD  UNDER  A  POSITIVE  GUARANTEE "VA 

to  do  moro  work  iu  a  given  time  than  any  other. 
For  conditions  of  guarantee,  circular*.  Ac.  write  to 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Box25,  DWICHT,  ILL. 


XJ3VJ1 


Manufactured  by 

H.   H.  HOORE  &  SONS, 
Cor.  Sutter  St.  and  Miner  Ave., 

STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA. 


j  For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
!  Pumps;  valves  can  bo  removed  without  taking 
I  pump  out  of  the  well.   With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES,  Oalt.Cal. 

WAGON  AND  AA||  PA 
PLATFORM  Qt/AL£d 
HOOKER  &  CO  .  16-18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.  F. 
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The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  29,  1896. 
Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Tuesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

PRODUCE  RECEIPTS. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  >4-sks  137,170 

Wheat,  ctls  101.120 

Barley,  ctls   12,600 

Oats,  ctls   9,140 

Corn,  ctls    14,847 

Rye,  ctls   2,250 

Beans,  sks   5,743 

Potatoes,  sks   28,031 

Onions,  sks   1,337 

Hay,  tons   1,080 

Wool,  bales   118 

Hops,  bales   236 


Since 

Same  Time 

fitly  l. 

Last  Year. 

3,354,827 

2,475,482 

8.044,283 

5,794,075 

3,685,159 

2,209,591 

393,646 

365,402 

117,280 

111,643 

115,021 

22.500 

406,537 

370,782 

603,897 

553.042 

80,607 

68,661 

82,603 

81,281 

36,610 

39,242 

6,710 

8,896 

FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  ^-sks   64,960 

Wheat,  ctls   261 

Barley,  ctls   4,222 

Oats,  ctls   810 

Corn,  ctls   1,607 

Beans,  sks   624 

Hay,  bales   1,392 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  fts   676 

Honey,  cases   2 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,570 


Since 
July  1,  '96. 


2,317,460 
7,398,462 
2,848,375 
17,225 
9.085 
248,518 
39,119 
6.IV.I8  112 
713.529 
2,005 
41,469 


Same  Time 
haul  Year. 


1,747,847 
5,471,772 
1,502,368 
12,020 
11,261 
228.021 
26,592 
9,254,096 
825,940 
6  100 
61,785 


Gralu  Freights  and  Charters. 
Dullness  and  lack  of  strength  continue  to 
be  the  prominent  features  of  the  market  for 
grain  charters.  That  there  will  be  any  ma- 
terial change  during  the  next  few  months  is 
not  probable.  Most  of  the  exporters  of  grain 
are  well  supplied  with  ships  for  the  time  be- 
ing, and  the  chances  are  there  will  be  enough 
idle  tonnage  pressing  for  engagement  during 
the  next  sixty  or  ninety  days  to  keep  freights 
down  in  the  meantime  and  close  to  present 
levels.  Ships  crowded  on  the  market  at  this 
date  would  have  to  be  exceedingly  desirable 
to  command  over  17s  (id  on  wheat  charter  to 
Cork,  U.  K.,  for  orders,  usual  option  of  United 
Kingdom,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk.  Most 
ships  are  held  at  18s  9d  to  £1. 

Charters. 

British  ship  Duchalburn,  1998  tons,  now  on 
the  Columbia,  wheat  thence  to  U.  K.,  Havre, 
Antwerp  or  Dunkirk,  £1  7s  fid;  direct  port, 
£1  6s  3d— chartered  prior  to  arrival. 

British  bark  Beeswing,  1354  tons,  wheat 
from  the  Columbia  river  to  U.  K.,  Havre,  A  n  t- 
werp  or  Dunkirk — terms  private. 

British  ship  Otterburn,  2499  tons,  wheat  to 
Q.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk;  £lfis  3d 
— chartered  prior  to  arrival. 

GRAIN  CHARTERS. 

Tonnage  engaged.    Disengaged.     To  arrive. 
52.640  87,450  197,954 

20,789  247,093 

Flour. 

There  has  been  a  fairly  liberal  outward 
movement  this  week,  including  a  full  cargo  to 
Australia  and  a  moderately  large  invoice  to 
China.  Much  of  the  flour  going  abroad  is  on 
contracts  made  some  time  ago.  Business  on 
local  account  has  been  of  a  rather  light  order, 
but  more  activity  is  looked  for  in  the  near 
future.  Market  remains  firm,  with  no  heavy 
spot  stocks,  and  holders  not  inclined  to  make 
concessions. 


1895   8-1,660 


Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  00®3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  30® 3  50 

Country  grades,  extras   4  25® 4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50®4  75 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  75®5  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  25@4  50 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  25@4  50 

Wheat. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1195-96.  1H96-97. 

I. iv  quotations,  5s3Hd@5s4V4d.  7s2d@7s3d. 
Freight  rates,  26M®27tfs.  17K®20s. 

Local  market.  $1.00C«  1.0214  $1.50@1.57*4 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

No  great  amount  of  business  has  been  trans- 


Columbian  H  Gang  #  Plow. 

.......     SIMPLE.  STRONG  AND  DURABLE  \ ::::::: 

This  Plow  is  made  upon  approved  principles,  and  for  practical  plowing  is  without  doubt 
the  best  of  its  kind. 

::::::::   THE  COLUMBIAN  ::::::::::: 

Has  all  the  valuable  features  of  the  popular  Casaday,  but  is  stronger  and  simpler  in  con- 
struction. 

THE  BEST  STEEL  AND  /RON. :  .  :  :  :  .  . 

Used  in  its  manufacture,  and  as  a  result  we  have  a  very  strong  and  durable  Plow,  light  in 
in  draft  and  economical  in  repairs. 

In  addition  to  its  excellent  qualities  as  a  level  ground  Plow,  it  also  works  admirably  on 
the  hillside,  and  having  been  thoroughly  tested  in  all  respects,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend it  highly,  knowing  it  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  a  wider  range  of  work  than  any 
other  Gang  Plow  made. 

 THE  COLUMBIAN 

Is  fitted  with  our  No.  77  Steel  or  Chilled  Bottoms,  or  with  Oliver's  No.  40  Gang  Bottoms, 
as  desired. 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

37    MARKET    STREET,  SAIN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


acted  in  wheat  in  this  center  since  the  close 
of  last  review.  Holiday  observances  naturally 
interfered  with  trading,  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  market  most  of  the  time  was  too 
firm  for  buyers  to  operate  to  advantage.  Both 
shippers  and  millers  have  been  protesting 
against  the  values  lately  prevailing,  especially 
for  the  more  desirable  grades.  The  export  de- 
mand has  been  running  largely  on  choice  to 
select  wheat,  such  as  is  in  request  for  local 
milling,  and,  as  a  result,  stocks  of  this  grade 
have  been  reduced  to  rather  small  proportions, 
and  this  is  enabling  holders  to  exact  relatively 
stiffer  figures  than  ordinarily,  as  compared 
with  values  current  on  more  common  quali- 
ties. Millers  are  delivering  flour  on  contract 
at  less  than  present  prices,  and  shippers  are 
loading  vessels  chartered  at  higher  figures 
than  are  now  current.  This  is,  of  course, 
neither  agreeable  nor  profitable  to  the  ship- 
ping and  milling  interests;  but  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  producer  or  holder  of 
wheat  should  protect  shippers  and  millers 
against  loss.  If  the  conditions  were  reversed, 
if  the  farmer  or  wheat  holder  was  being 
pinched,  and  these  same  buyers  were  receiv- 
ing the  benefit,  the  latter  would  never  once 
hint  about  dividing  profits  with  anyone.  It  is 
a  poor  rule  that  is  not  allowed  to  work  both 
ways.  For  a  number  of  years  past  shippers 
have  been  getting  the  lion's  share,  and  any 
los  ses  they  may  now  sustain,  pp  account  of 


wheat  being  too  high  to  fit  in  with  freight 
rates  agreed  upon  some  time  ago,  will  be 
wholly  due  to  their  own  action  and  exercise  of 
poor  judgment.  Eastern  markets  were  higher 
Monday,  and  the  tone  here  was  very  firm. 
There  was  further  improvement  Tuesday, 
Chicago  recording  an  advance  of  about  2c  per 
bushel,  and  Liverpool  improving  about  a 
penny  per  cental.  The  local  market  closed 
strong. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1896,    delivery,   — @— . 

May,  1897,  delivery,  $1.55@1.58%. 

Tuesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $ — ;  May 

at  $i.58ii@i.5834. 

California  Milling   $1  52tf@l  62'/, 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   I  50   @1  52(4 

Oregon  Valley  »1  47'/2@l  52", 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  35   @1  60 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  35   @1  52% 

Barley. 

Further  shipments  were  made  this  week  to 
Europe,  the  British  sailing  vessel  Miltiades 
taking  32,736  centals,  having  a  valuation  of 
$34,049.  Included  in  above  shipment  was  640 
tons  Chevalier,  valued  at  $14,800.  The  ship 
Niobe,  sailing  Tuesday  for  England,  took 
69,748  centals  barley,  value  $62,775.  There  is 
littleJCbevalier  now  offering,  particularly  of 


grades  suitable  for  export.  A  considerable 
portion  of  this  variety  now  remaining  will  be 
required  for  seed.  Stocks  of  feed  barley,  and 
the  ordinary  variety  of  brewing,  are  not  of 
heavy  proportions,  and  for  the  more  desirable 
grades  the  market  is  moderately  firm  at  the 
prevailing  rates,  quotations  continuing  close 
to  the  figures  stated  a  week  ago.  Business 
on  Call  Board  was  not  brisk,  and  fluctuations 
thereon  were  of  rather  small  compass. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   85  ®  87(4 

Feed,  fair  to  good   82>4®  85 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   92V,®1  00 

Chevalier,  No.  I  to  choice  1  05  ®1  15 

Chevalier,  No.  2   85  @  92V, 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1896,  delivery,  — @--c;  May, 
1897,  delivery,  9034@93%c. 

Tuesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 

Call  Board,  December  feed  sold   at   ; 

May  feed  at  91%c. 

Oats. 

This  market  has  continued  quiet,  with  prices 
above  the  views  of  most  b  iyers.  There  are 
entirely  too  many  of  fair  to  medium  grade  of- 
fering for  the  demand,  and  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  prices  for  the  same  will  have  to  be 
shaded  materially  before  a  clean-up  of  stocks 
of  this  description  are  effected.    Choice  to 
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fancy  are  in  slim  supply,  but  at  existing  val- 
ues not  many  are  required. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  13ft  9]  *| 

Wblte,  good  to  choice  130  ®1  30 

White,  poor  to  fair  10ft  9}  & 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  20  @1  30 

Milling  t  85  (81  3» 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  SO  @'  JjJi 

Black  Russian  1  15  g»  g 

Red  1  10  @'  30 


There  is  a  fair  inquiry  for  Yellow,  both 
Large  and  Small,  but  the  corn  has  to  be 
thoroughly  dry  and  sound  to  sell  at  full  cur- 
rent rates.  There  is  considerable  damp  and 
defective  corn  offering,  which  will  not  com- 
mand the  quotations.  Eastern  corn  of  rather 
ordinary  quality  has  been  offered  in  bulk, 
ex-cars,  as  low  as  75c  per  cental.  In  Large 
White  there  is  still  very  little  doing,  and 
values  remain  without  quotable  improvement. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   80  @  85 

Large  Yellow   80  ®  85 

Small  Yellow  1  00  (81  05 

Popcorn,  shelled,  1»  tt>   14®  1* 

Rye. 

There  is  no  great  quantity  on  market,  but 
it  is  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  existing 
requirements,  and  market  is  devoid  of  firm- 
ness. 

Good  to  choice   97 W 

Buckwheat. 

Not  much  doing  in  this  cereal.  Demand 

which  exists  is  mainly  for  best  silverskin. 

Values  remain  nominally  about  as  last  noted. 

Good  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Silverskin  1  20  ®I  3o 

Beans. 

The  following  concerning  the  New  York 
market  for  beans  is  from  the  Prndueerx'  Price 
Current  of  that  city,  the  prices  quoted  being 
per  bushel  of  60  pounds  : 

It  has  not  been  a  satisfactory  week's  trade  and 
some  varieties  have  declined  Exporters  have 
been  shipping  quite  heavily  of  Marrow,  but  a  good 
deal  of  the  stock  was  previous  purchases.  New 
orders  have  come  to  hand  more  slowly,  and  with 
the  home  trade  taking  only  small  lots  for  current 
needs,  and  the  quantityof  available  stock  quite 
laree,  a  weaker  feeling  has  developed,  especially 
during  the  last  half  of  the  week.  At  the  close  the 
choicest  packings  are  offering  freely  at  $1  35  and 
some  lots  can  be  bought  for  less.  Strictly  choice 
Medium  have  worked  out  slowly  at  $1.10,  but  the 
supply  is  not  burdensome  and  the  price  holds 
fairly  steady.  Pea  have  sold  very  generally  at  J! 
for  choicest  packings  in  barrels:  some  fine  bag 
lots  go  at  95c.  Exporters  bought  pretty  freely  of 
Red  K  dney  and  would  have  taken  more  but  for 
the  scarcity  of  freight  room:  most  of  the  orders 
were  filled  at  $l.4"H(o  l.50  f.  o.  b  .  but  dealers  have 
picked  up  some  lots  at  $1.45.  There  is  confidence 
at  present  in  the  best  Reds  A  few  Wh  te  Kid- 
neys sold  for  export  at  $1  5S(&,1  60  but  the  supply 
begins  to  exceed  the  demand  and  the  feeling  is 
easy  Turtle  Soup  entirely  nominal;  indications 
point  to  larger  receipts  soon.  Yellow  Eye  have 
declined  under  dull  trade.  Very  little  Interest  in 
California  Lima,  which  are  quoted  at  SI.3K81.85. 
Lady  Washington  generally  held  off  the  market; 
no  present  demand  for  tbem:  quotable  at  $1(81. 05. 
Only  moderate  receipts  of  green  peas  and  a  slow- 
trade. 

Business  in  beans  in  the  local  market  has 
been  of  light  volume  for  the  week  under  re- 
view. A  noteworthy  incident  was  the  clear- 
ance of  about  700  sacks  per  sailing  vessel  for 
London.  Three  or  four  vessels  in  this  season's 
grain  fleet  have  taken  beans  for  Europe  as 
part  cargo.  These  shipments  may  lead  to 
more  extensive  business  in  the  same  direction 
in  future  seasons.  Little  was  done  on  local 
account  and  there  were  no  noteworthy  pur- 
ch  ises  reported  for  shipment  East.  Quota- 
ti  s  showed  no  special  changes,  but  owing 
t  ue  prevailing  inactivity,  values  were  not 
very  well  defined. 

Pea.  fair  to  good.  100  fbs  $1  30  ®i  so 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  25  @1  35 

Lady  Washington   1  15  @i  25 

Butter,  small   1  25   fall  40 

Butter,  large   1  40  (81  60 

Pinks   1  15  (Si  25 

Bayos.good  to  choice   1  50  (81  60 

Reds   1  30  ®i  40 

Red  Kidneys   2  25  ©2  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  80  ®1  95 

Black-eye  Beans   1  15  @i  30 

Horse  Beans   1  00  ®1  10 

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   150  @l  75 

Dried  Peas. 
Dealers  are  fairly  well  stocked  with  East- 
ern.   In  local  product  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing doing  and  only  nominal  quotations  are 
possible. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  25  (8140 

Nlles  Peas   1  00  m  20 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Buyers  are  still  having  much  their  own  way 

in  the  hay  market.    The  supply  is  ahead  of 

all  probable  requirements  for  the  balance  of 

the  season,   and   prospects   for  materially 

better  prices  ruling  during  the  next  four  or 

five  months  are  certainly  not  encouraging. 

It  is  not  likely  that  values  can  be  crowded 


much  lower  as  they  now  afford  little  or  no 
profit  to  the  producer,  and  rather  than  submit 
I  to  further  depression,  holders  would  doubtless 
carry  stock  into  next  season.    Straw  is  going 
!  at  unchanged  figures,  with  market  easy. 

i  Wheat   7  50(810  50 

i  Wheat  and  Oat  7  00®  10  00 

1  Oat   6  00(8  8  50 

;  Barl'e'v   6  °°®  8  50 

;  ciove?.:::.:::::::.'.:::  «og®  j» 

'  Stock  Hay   *  50®  5  50 

Alfalfa  6£P®Zt°, 

1  Compressed  8  00®  9  50 

j  Straw,  f  bale   35®  50 

Wool. 

I     The  mid-winter  holidays  are  usually  a  life- 
;  less  period  in  the  wool  trade,  and  this  year 
is  proving  no  exception.    That  there  will  be 
j  any  special  revival  of  business  before  the 
I  middle  of  January  is  not  likely,  and  it  may  be 
still  later  before  there  will  beany  noteworthy 
transfers.     The  uncertainty   as  to  future 
tariff  legislation  makes  it  difficult  for  manu- 
facturers  to   operate,    particularly   at  the 
comparatively   stiff    prices    now  generally 
asked. 

SPRING. 

Nevada,  as  to  condition   7  @  9 

Oregon  Valley,  select   94®H 

Oregon  Valley,  low  grade   8  @  94 

Oregon,  Eastern   74®  9 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   7  @  9 

Northern  California  free   7  @9 

Northern  defective    54®  7 

Middle  Counties  free....    «  ®  74 

Middle  counties  defective   54®  64 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern   34®  5 

Hops. 

A  New  York  authority,  under  recent  date, 

reports  the  Eastern  hop  market  as  follows: 

General  conditions  have  not  changed  materially, 
but  there  has  been  an  absence  of  important  de- 
mand from  any  source  and  this  has  led  to  a  shade 
easier  feeling  in  some  quarters.  Receipts  so  far 
this  month  have  been  considerably  below  the  arri- 
vals for  the  same  time  last  year,  and  statistically 
the  position  looks  tlrm  and  healthy,  but  there  Is  no 
busines  d  ing  at  present  and  this  naturally  un- 
settles the  market.  The  proportion  of  strictly 
choice  hops,  either  Stale  or  Pacific  Coast,  is  small 
and  most  holders  ask  late  prices  for  such;  we  re- 
tain 14c  as  an  outside  rate,  and  while  it  could  not 
be  obtained  under  any  pressure  to  realize  on  stock 
il  seems  quite  certain  that  very  high  quality  could 
not  be  bought  much  if  any  less.  At  13c  some  fine 
growths  are  offering,  and  good  useful  Pacltlcs  are 
seeking  custom  at  about  12®134c.  There  is  quite 
general  disposition  on  the  part  of  both  the  bujing 
and  selling  interest  to  await  the  developments 
after  the  turn  of  the  year.  Late  cables  report 
Engli.-h  markets  dull,  with  weakness  on  all  but 
choice  grades.  In  the  interior  of  this  State  grow- 
ers are  mostly  holding  for  former  figures  and  but 
few  sales  transpire. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  special  shipping 
demand  at  present  in  this  center,  and  as  local 
dealers  are  all  fairly  stocked,  offerings  from 
first  hands  are  difficult  to  place  at  anything 
like  satisfactory  prices.  Jobbers  are  endeav- 
oring to  load  at  comparatively  stiff  rates,  but 
are  not  willing  to  purchase  at  figures  any- 
where near  the  values  they  are  demanding. 
Wholesale  valnes  are  poorly  defined. 

Fair  to  choice,  1896  crop   8  @11 

MillstuffH. 

Market  for  Bran  was  tolerably  favorable  to 
buyers,  offerings  being  more  than  ample  for 
present  needs.  Middlings  were  in  fair  sup- 
ply, but  stocks  did  not  include  much  of  high 
grade.  Rolled  Barley  was  steadily  held. 
Milled  Corn  brought  much  the  same  figures 
as  preceding  week. 

Bran,  ft  ton  12  50(814  00 

Middlings  16  50(a2U  00 

isarley,  Rolled  19  00®19  50 

Cornmeal  19  50®2U  00 

Cracked  Corn  20  00@20  50 

Seeds. 

A  sailing  vessel  departing  this  week  for 
London,  took  152,541  pounds  Mustard  seed. 
Supplies  in  this  center  are  now  quite  light, 
but  values  show  no  quotable  improvement. 
Stocks  in  the  interior  are  also  reported  small. 
Flaxseed  continues  at  the  range  of  values  last 
noted,  with  not  much  offering  and  demand 
not  very  urgent.  Alfalfa  is  meeting  with 
some  inquiry  for  seeding  purposes,  and  values 
are  being  sustained  at  about  same  range  as 
was  quoted  in  last  issue. 

Per  ell 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  0O@3  25 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed   3  0U®3  25 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown   2  25^2  50 

Flax  1  30@1  50 

„  Per  lb. 

ganary  2*ft>2« 

Hemp    3i.ft'iit 

Allalfa,  Utah  ...y.'.^SsSii 

Bags  and  Bagging. 
The  grain  bag  market  is  ruling  quiet,  with 
prospects  of  so  continuing  for  a  month  or  two 
to  come.  Holders  are  now  asking  tolerably 
firm  figures,  both  for  carry  over  stock  and  for 
new  to  arrive.    Wool  sacks  are  meeting  with 


Before  Ordering  Your  Plows 

For  the  corning  season  call  and  examine  the 

floline  Plows- 

They  are  without  doubt  the  best  Plows  in  the  market. 

Strong,  Light  Draft,  Material  and  Workmanship  First 
Class  in  Every  Respect. 


rtetXZffllSntVSSlX  und^dTv  .SfOT  S"rKPr,Ce8  on  '"'a  article  now 
ket.  Send  for  description™?  r i  Tto  t  k  J,  '',  .•heap.-M  l,,(„  In  ,!„■  mar- 
cut,  fancy  sutrar  cured,  weight  11, r>  Urn  ,  ielV  L„  ■ ,  '  i:  ,,""l,,er  Mams,  square 
•  -nned  «  orn-the  last  week  wo  sh ,1 f,",lr'" V'1'1'  »"  1  '■■""•■sented.  per  lb.6e; 
doz..  87«c;  >alt.  No  1  ha   ■  r"  ml  SaH  o  cncaP-State  of  Maine  pack,  per 

30c.   And  many  other  bargains    Get  our  lists      Cttrl00na.  ""(re  lumps,  per  cartoon. 

.    „  ^'I^L  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH 

J.  M.  MOORE,  221  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Barb 
Wire. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  DISCOUNTS. 


Allison,  Ne>ff  8c  Co., 

423  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


little  or  no  inquiry.    Trading  in  other  bags 

and  bagging  is  of  insignificant  proportions. 

Grain  bags,  23x36,  spot   4^<»  4"-, 

Grain  bags,  buyer  June-July   4!^@  5 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  88  «o— 

Wool  sacks,  34  lb  26  ®— 

Gunnies   9  ®— 

Bean  bags   4   ®  4ii 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   54®  74 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Market  for  hides  is  presenting  an  easy  tone, 
in  sympathy  with  conditions  existing  in  East- 
ern centers.  Quotable  values  for  pelts  and 
tallow  remain  without  change.  Inquiry  for 
pelts  is  not  active. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs          8  @  — 


Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs   7 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  6 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  6 

Wet  Salted  Kip   6 

Wet  Salted  Veal   8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   7 

Dry  Hides  12 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .  9 


@  6 
@  6 
@  7 
@10 


@60 
(abU 
®35 
hi  15 
@25 
@20 
®  9 


Cull*. 
7   @  — 
6   @  — 
5(3)- 
®  64    5   ®  54 
@  —     5  - 
@  7  5 
@  7  5 
®  8  6 
@13  9 
@10  7 

Dry  ualf,  under  4  lbs   —  @15     —  ®10 

Horse  Hides,  large  dry   75<a  — 

Horse  Hides,  large,  wet  salted   75@1  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium   50(a)  — 

Horse  Hides,  small   25®  — 

Colts'  Hides   25(g)  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  50 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  40 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  20 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin    10 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  20 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  15 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   7 

Elk  Hides   74®  9 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  ®— 

Tallow,  No.  2   24@— 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  ®35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins     5  ®— 

Honey. 

Stocks  are  of  very  moderate  proportions, 
and  are  mainly  amber  grades,  for  which  at  the 
moment  there  is  little  or  no  inquiry.  The 
small  quantity  of  water  white  on  the  market 
is  mostly  held  above  quotations  and  above 
prices  now  obtainable. 

White  Comb,  1-B>  frames  10  (3)11 

Amber  Comb   74®  9 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   54®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4M®  4J£ 

Amber  Colored  and  Candied   334®  4*4 

Dark  Tule   2£®  3 

Beeswax. 

Purchasing  at  present  is  mostly  confined  to 
small  quantities  for  local  needs.  Market  is 
not  firm. 

Fair  to  choice,  ¥  lb  23  @26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 
Market  for  hogs  has  shown  no  appreciable 
improvement,  most  of  the  packers  having  con- 
siderable quantities  on  hand  from  previous 
purchases.  Beef  and  mutton  of  desirable 
quality  have  been  inclining  in  sellers'  favor. 
Following  are  wholesale  rates. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ^  lb   64(2— 

Beef,  3d  quality   54®  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  ®  5 

Mutton — ewes,  54®6c;  wethers   6  ®  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium  size,  fat. . .  3^®  3« 

Hogs,  large  hard   3>i@  3«  I 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  ®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4  @— 

Veal,  small,  %  lb   6  ®  7 

Lamb,  spring,  ~$  lb   7  @  8 

Poultry. 

Market  was  in  generally  better  trim  than  i 
preceding  week.  Values  for  Turkeys  showed  | 
showed  considerable  improvement,  with  j 
rather  light  receipts,  previous  arrivals  of  this  j 
fowl  about  all  disposed  of,  and  a  fair  demand 
fuT  New  Year's  Chickens  of  common  quality  I 
were  in  ample  supply,  but  large  and  fat  ones 
were  not  plentiful,  and  were  sought  after  at  j 
good  prices.  Ducks  and  Geese  in  fine  condi-  ; 
tion  sold  V)  very  fair  advantage.   Pigeons  i 


did  not  meet  with  much  inquiry,  and  market 

most  of  the  time  inclined  in  favor  of  buyers. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   15®  18 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  f,  lb  134®  15 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  134®  15 

Hens,  Cal.,  f.  doz  8  00@4  50 

Roosters,  old  4  00®4  35 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  006B4  50 

Fryers  3  50®4  00 

Broilers,  large  3  50®3  75 

Broilers,  small  2  00@3  00 

Ducks,  young,  ^  doz   5  00®6  00 

Ducks,  old   4  50®5  50 

Geese,  f.  pair  1  50®2  00 

Goslings,  *  pair   ®  

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz   75®  

Pigeons,  Young  1  00@1  25 

Batter. 

With  an  abundance  of  green  feed,  numerous 
cows  coming  in  fresh,  and  prospects  for  a  long 
and  favorable  season  for  producing  butter, 
the  market  is  naturally  inclining  in  favor  of 
the  consuming  interest.  Strictly  select 
creamery  however,  is  not  plentiful,  and  such 
is  commanding  tolerably  good  prices.  Most 
of  the  butter  nowcomming  forward  in  lacking 
in  grain,  flavor  and  keeping  qualities,  and  has 
to  sell  in  competition  with  packed  descrip- 
tions. Stocks  of  the  latter  are  fairly  liberal 
for  this  time  of  the  year  and  market  presents 
a  weak  tone. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  23  ®24 

Creamery  firsts  22  ®23 

Creamery  seconds  20  ®2l 

Dairy  select  19  @21 

Dairyseconds  ;  U   (a  17 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  ®— 

Mixed  store  11  @13 

Creamery  in  tubs  16  ®17 

Pickled  roll  16  ®17 

Dairy  in  tubs  15  ®18 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  15  ®I8 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  11  ®12 

Cheese. 

Although  there  are  no  heavy  supplies  in 
the  wholesale  depots,  and  present  receipts 
are  light  in  the  aggregate,  the  market  is  not 
so  firm  in  tone  as  a  few  weeks  ago.  Other 
than  strictly  choice  new  is  especially  difficult 
to  move  at  satisfactory  rates.  Buyers  are 
operating  slowly,  anticipating  larger  stocks 
soon. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  12  ®— 

California,  good  to  choice  10  @11 

California,  fair  to  good   9  ®I0 

California,  "  Young  Americas"  10  ®13 

Eggs. 

Light  receipts  and  no  heavy  supplies  of  cold 

storage  or  held  eggs  now  remaining  caused 

the  market  to  rule  tolerably  firm,  although  no 

special  changes  were  established  in  quotable 

values.     Offerings  met  as  a  rule  with  prompt 

custom,  and  it  was  the  rare  exception  where 

buyers  succeedad  in  obtaining  any  noteworthy 

concessions  in  their  favor.     Better  prices 

would  have  prevailed  had  it  not  been  for  the 

almost  general    belief  that    values  would 

be  lower  very  soon  after  New  Year's. 

California,  select,  large  wnite  and  fresh.. 30  (8— 

California,  se'ect,  irregular  color  &  size. .26  @29 

California,  good  to  choice  store  24  ®26 

California,  common  to  fair  store  33  ®24 

Oregon,  prime  —  ®— 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  23  @37 

Eastern,  seconds  —  <§)— 

Duck  eggs  —  @— 

Vegetables. 

Not  many  spring  vegetables  have  arrived 

during  the  week  under  review,  and  it  was  the 

exception  where  the  quality  was  really  desir- 
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able.  Such  as  were  choice  brought  good  prices, 
but  faulty  stock  was  not  readily  placed,  even 
at  comparatively  low  figures.  Winter  vege- 
tables were  also  in  slim  supply,  but  in  most 
cases  failed  to  bring  materially  better  figures 
than  had  been  ruling. 

Asparagus,  V  lb   15®  25 

Beans,  Garden,  ft  tt>   6@  9 

Beans,  Lima,  <8»  tt>   —  @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100    50®  60 

Cauliflower,  V  doz   40@  50 

Garlic,  tftb   1!4@  2 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ^  lb   12i4@  15 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  Tf>  lb   7®  10 

Okra.  Dried,  *  lb   8@  10 

Onions,  Red,  f!  cental   — @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   50®  60 

Peas,  Green,  1*  lb   5®  8 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  f)  lb   3®  5 

Squash,  Cream.  *  box   25(a)  35 

Squash,  Summer,  f,  lb   7®  8 

Tomatoes,  River,  per  large  box   — @  — 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  $  box   75®  1  00 

Potatoes. 

The  market  for  potatoes  is  showing  an  im- 
proved tone,  and  there  is  every  indication  that 
firmer  prices  will  soon  be  realized.  Stocks  of 
Sacramento  river  section  are  being  rapidly  re- 
duced, and  it  is  expected  they  will  be  toler- 
ably well  cleaned  up  in  about  a  month.  Ore- 
gon's crop  is  very  light,  and  Washington  is 
now  drawing  supplies  from  outside  sources. 
Sweets  were  offered  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
keep  prices  rather  favorable  to  buyers. 

IN  _  SACKS. 

Early  Rose,  River,  f,  cental   60®  70 

Peerless,  River   — @  — 

Reds,  River   45®  55 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — @  — 

Burbanks.  River    30®  50 

Burbanks,  Salinas   60@1  10 

Burbanks,  Oregon   50®  1  00 

Sweet  Potatoes                                     1  00@1  50 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

The  apple  market  is  not  very  heavily 
stocked  with  local  or  Pacific  coast  product, 
but  the  deficiency  in  supplies  of  the  home 
article  is  more  than  offset  by  stocks  of  East- 
ern. The  latter  have  been  inclining  in  favor 
of  buyers,  more  due  to  rather  large  quantities 
of  poor  keeping  qualities  being  on  the  market 
than  to  any  other  cause.  Local  product  of 
fine  quality  was  salable  to  advantage,  but 
there  were  few  apples  on  the  market  which 
came  up  to  the  required  standard  to  command 
top  quotations.  Seriously  defective  qualities 
moved  very  slowly  at  low  figures. 

Pears  continue  in  slim  stock,  and  are  mostly 
common  cooking  varieties,  for  which  there  is 
very  little  inquir3r.  Choice  table  pears,  such 
as  select  Winter  Nelis,  are  salable  readily 
and  to  good  advantage.  If  the  quality 
was  faultless  an  advance  on  extreme  quota- 
tion below  noted  would  probably  be  obtain- 
able. Choice  to  select  pears  have  not  for 
many  years  been  in  such  light  supply  at  cor- 
responding date. 

Persimmons  are  in  moderate  supply,  includ- 
ing some  sufficiently  ripe  to  be  desirable  for 
immediate  use.  Prices  remain  without  quo- 
table improvement.  Despite  the  fact  that 
some  of  this  fruit  possesses  considerable 
merit,  it  is  slow  in  coming  into  popular  favor. 

Grapes  are  hardly  quotable,  although  they 
are  not  wholly  out  of  market.  Such  as  were 
sound,  fresh  looking  and  generally  attractive 
in  appearance,  were  in  good  request  on  holi- 
day account  and  brought  moderately  good 
prices. 

Strawberries  are  virtually  out  of  season.  A 
few  arrived  the  latter  part  of  last  week,  but 
they  were  so  green  and  generally  unattrac- 
tive that  they  were  avoided  by  buyers,  being 
neither  useful  nor  ornamental. 

Cranberries  are  showing  reduced  stock,  but 
there  are  still  enough  offering  to  keep  the 
market  against  sellers.  Washington  berries 
are  offering  down  to  $0  per  barrel,  and  there 
are  some  Eastern  under  choice  which  are  ob- 
tainable close  to  the  same  figure. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tIer,  per  box   1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50- ft>  box   75®  90 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-tb  box   60®  75 

Apples,  common,  ^  50-lb.  box    35®  50 

Apples,  Eastern,  $  bbl   1  50®  3  00 

Apples,  lady,  f,  box   — @  — 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  per  box   75®  1  50 

Pears,  other  kinds,  f>  box   40®  75 

Persimmons,  $  box   40®  75 

Dried  Fruit. 

The  dried  fruit  market  on  the  Atlantic  side 
is  thus  outlined  by  a  New  York  reviewer : 

The  receipts  of  evaporated  apples  have  been 
light  this  week,  and  most  of  the  stock  had  been 
contracted  far  ahead  by  exporters,  so  that  addi- 
tions to  present  accumulation  have  been  small. 
The  demand  is  usually  light  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  this  week  was  no  exception,  trade  ruling 
very  quiet.  Extra  fancy  are  not  easily  obtained 
under  5c,  though  average  fancy  are  offered  at 
45i®4Hc  and  choice  are  slow  at  3%@4c.  Prime 
are  held  mainly  at  3V4c,  but  3%c  and  3^c  gener- 
ally accepted,  while  poorer  grades  range  lower. 
Sun-dried  apples  in  small  supply  and  quiet,  except 
quarters,  which  have  a  fair  amount  of  attention, 
and  instances  exceed  top  quotation  a  fraction. 
Few,  if  any,  southern  coarse  cut  here.  Chops  have 
met  a  fair  outlet,  but  tone  easier  toward  the  close. 
Demand  for  waste  less  active,  »nd  top  figure  more 
extreme.  Raspberries  still  held  with  confidence, 
though  16c  seldom  exceeded.  Cherries  scarce  and 
held  with  continence.  Very  few  blackberries  or 
huckleberries  offering,  and  quotations  nominal. 
California  fruit  firm  under  a  fair  jobbing  demand, 
except  prunes,  which  rule  quiet  and  easy. 
Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1896,  per  lb. . . .  9  ®\\<A 
Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bags,  1896,  per  lb. . .  8  ®10 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1896,  bxs  12  @16 

Peaches,  California,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb.  .11  @15 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1896,  unpeeled,  lb   6H@10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size   4   @  7% 

There  is  not  much  doing  in  this  center,  nor 
would  it  be  reasonable  to  expect  any  special 
activity  at  this  particular  time,  even  if  stocks 
were  of  liberal  proportions,  instead  of  being 
decidedly  small,  as  they  are  at  present,  of 
every  description  except  prunes.  Some  of  the 
latter  were  forwarded  to  Australia  this  week, 
and  there  were  evidences  of  feeling  around 
on  the  part  of  Eastern  buyers,  indicating  that 
they  are  likely  to  soon  again  enter  the  field. 


Holders  are,  in  consequence,  more  hopeful 
than  they  were  a  week  or  ten  days  ago.  There 
is  certainly  good  reason  to  anticipate  a  clean- 
up in  the  early  spring,  and  at  prices  suffi- 
ciently above  those  which  have  been  lately  cur- 
rent to  cover  cost  of  carrying.  Stocks  of  nearly 
every  other  description  but  prunes  are  now  so 
small  that  buyers,  even  in  the  existing  quiet 
condition  of  the  market,  are  showing  more 
anxiety  than  holders.  It  is  doubtful  if  there 
are  100  tons  of  peaches  remaining.  Choice 
pears  are  in  such  scanty  supply  that  only 
small  orders  can  be  filled.  Apricots  are  offer- 
ing in  quite  limited  quantity,  and  stocks  in- 
clude few  above  medium  grade.  Plums  have 
not  been  in  heavy  supply  any  time  the  cur- 
rent season.  Apples  are  showing  less  depres- 
sion than  recently  noted,  and  it  is  becoming 
evident  that  Eastern  of  fine  quality  cannot  be 
laid  down  at  materially  lower  figures  than 
have  been  lately  asked  for  the  home  article. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  outlook  for  the  dried 
fruit  interests  at  this  date  is  rather  encour- 
aging than  otherwise. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  tb   7H®  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @10 

Apricots.  Moorpark   10  ®12',4 

Apples,  in  boxes  . ..  5V4@ — 

Nectarines,  White   5  @  5M 

Nectarines,  Red   4  ®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  prime  to  choice   5  ®  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy   6   @  7 

Peaches,  peeled,  iu  boxes  11  &ISH 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   4  @  5 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  6(4(0)  7 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4  @5 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4  @5 

Plums,  pitted   4  @  5 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   3  @  3!4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  small  sizes   1(4®  2y, 

Prunes,  Silver   7ft®  8 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   5V4@  7 

Apples,  sliced   2VJ@  3 

Apples,  quartered   3  @  3H 

Figs,  Black   2M@  3 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Plums,  unpitted   1H®  2 

Raisins. 

Trade  in  this  department  is  not  brisk,  but 
there  is  enough  doing  to  test  values.  Buy- 
ers on  the  hunt  for  bargains  this  week 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  concessions  in 
their  favor  which  they  could  have  secured 
within  the  past  fortrfight.  There  is  little 
likelihood  of  there  being  any  necessity  of  car- 
rying any  good  to  choice  raisins  beyond  the 
spring  months,  and  if  there  is  any  slaugtering 
of  prices  necessary,  it  will  be  due  to  inferi- 
ority of  goods,  and  not  to  the  condition  of  the 
market. 

Raisins. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  25®  2  50 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   2  00®  2  25 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  40®  1  50 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-th  box   1  20®  1  25 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ^  tb  bVt®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4V4®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3H<g)  — 

Sultanas  5y,@6 

Seedless  Muscatel  4i4«"<42£ 

Dried  Grapes  3  @  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  were  not  in  heavy  receipt  the  cur- 
rent week,  but  there  were  more  than  enough, 
in  connection  with  previous  arrivals,  to  satisfy 
the  existing  demand.  Navels  received  the 
most  attention,  and,  if  they  had  been  thor- 
oughly ripe,  they  would  have  been  in  more  ac- 
tive request  and  would  have  commanded 
higher  figures.  Seedlings  ruled  slow  and  sold 
at  low  values,  some  ordinary — not  windfalls — 
going  at  $1  per  box.  Imported  Mandarins 
were  in  increased  supply  and  market  for  them 
was  easier. 

Lemons  were  offered  at  fully  as  easy  rates 
as  for  some  weeks  preceding,  and  failed  to  at- 
tract much  custom,  the  weather  being  un- 
favorable. Limes  were  offered  at  same  range 
last  quoted,  with  no  scarcity  of  supplies. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges— Wash.  Navels,  $  box   2  00®  2  75 

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet   ®  

Cal.  Seedlings     1  00®  1  50 

Cal.  Valencias   @  

Japanese,  Mandarin,  small  box   1  00®  1  25 

Mexican   @  

Grape  Fruit,  f,  case   4  50®  5  50 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,     box   2  50®  3  00 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  00®  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  %4  box   4  00®  5  00 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  25 


^orse  Owners!  Try 

GOWIBAULTS 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cnrt 
The  Safeit,  Be»t  BLISTER  ever  need.  Takes 
c'ae  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
srd  Cattle.*  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
I'rlce  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
«ent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
'or  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O 


"Imperiar&"Giant" 

PRUNE ! 

The  two  largest  and  best  varieties  yet  intro- 
duced in  California  for  drying  and  shipping 
purposes. 

A  limited  quantity  of  grafting  wood  for  sale. 

Address  J.  E.  ABBOTT, 
Saratoga,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 


Nuts. 

Beyond  a  light  jobbing  trade,  there  is  noth- 
ing of  consequence  doing  in  either  almonds  or 
walnuts.  While  there  are  fair  supplies  of  al- 
monds, they  are  mostly  under  choice.  Walnut 
market  is  lightly  stocked,  and  the  quality  of 
the  bulk  of  present  offerings  is  rather  ordi- 
nary. Peanuts  are  not  meeting  with  much 
wholesale  inquiry  and  values  are  barely 
steady. 

Nuts. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8  @  tyt 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   6  @  8 

California  Almonds,  standard   5  @6 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   3  @4 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   9  @10 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   8  @9 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hard  shell   6  @7 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   8  @10 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  i\ 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @6 

Pine  Nuts   9  @10 

California  Dried  Fruits  at  New- 
York. 


New  York,  Dec.  26.— Apricots,  bags,  9@llc: 
peaches,  peeled,  ba^s,  14fcl5c;  unpeeled,  Tm'.Ic; 
prunes,  four  sizes,  nominal.  5f«5;ac:  raisins,  2- 
crown,  L.  M  ,  4o4!4c:  3-crown,  W?(ub'\c\  4-crown, 
61s<S6>^c;  London  layers.  $l.45(«  1.50;  clusters, 
$1  65®2;  almonds,  paper  shell,  1  l(S)12c ;  soft,8®9!4c; 
walnuts,  standard,  7'/£c;  soft  shell,  9c. 

New  York,  Dec.  29— Apricots,  bags,  9@llc; 
peaches,  peeled,  14@15c;  unpeeled,  7f«9c;  prunes, 
four  sizes,  nominal,  5'4@5>4c;  raisins,  2-crown,  L. 
M  ,  4V,c;  3-crown,  5%c;  4  crown.  6!4f«7c;  London 
layers,  $I.45@1.S0;  clusters,  $1.65®2.  Almonds,  soft 
shell,  8®9'/2c;  paper  shells.  It®  12c;  walnuts, 
standard,  7i4c;  soft  shell,  9c. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  DEC.  15,  1896. 

573,253.— Car  Coupling—  G.  Aabel,  S.  F. 
573,073.— Flower  Stand— R.  E.  Burke,  Spokane 
Wash. 

573,390.— Bedstead— A.  Butzer  Deer  Park,  Wash. 
573,074  — Mail  Bag  Fastener— M.  S.  Cody,  Stock 
ton.  Cal. 

573.391  —Car  Axle  Box— S.  Collins,  Portland,  Or 

573.214.  — Vehicles— J  Gambetta,  Stockton,  Cal. 

573.215.  — Hand  Protector — C.  H.  Gleim,  Portland 
Or. 

573,158— Metallic  Furring— J.  T.  McCormick 
S.  F. 

573,099.— Potato  Cutter— S.   Mikami,  Oakland 
Cal. 

573,417  — Car  Axle  Box— J.  L.  Petithomme,  Oak 
land,  Cal. 

573,104  —  Bicycle  Guard  and  Lock— H.  A.  Ran- 

ert.  Portland,  Or. 
573,423.— Can  Soldering  Machine— W.  H.  Smyth, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
573,169.— Electric   Railway— A.  Sprague,  San 

Leandro,  Cal. 

573.057.  — Garment  Fastener— O.  Van  Oostrum, 
Portland,  Or. 

573.058.  — garment  Fastener— O.  Van  Oostrum, 
Portland,  Or. 

573.059  — Garment  Fastener— O.  Van  Oostrum, 
Portland.  Or. 

573.060  —  Garment— O.  Van  Oostrum, Portland,  Or. 
573,251  —Coin  Holder— C.  A.  Webster,  Oakland, 

Cal. 

573,172.— Beer  Drawing  Apparatus— J.  R.  Young, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

29,298.— Trade  Mark— Kullman,  Salz  &  Co.,  S.  F. 
Note. — Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mail  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  tl  me. 


The  Genuine  "Brown's  Bronchial  Troches" 
are  sold  only  in  boxes.  They  are  wonderfully 
effective  for  Coughs  and  Throat  Troubles. 


One-third  of  all  Harvesting  Machinery  in  use  is 
made  by  the  McCormick  Co.  of  Chicago 


RUPTURE, 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele, 
Piles.Fissure.Fistula, 
Ulceration,  etc.,  cured 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  «S"  ISO  FAY  UNTIL 
CURED  -eft  Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTERFIELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


NEW  YEAR  DAIRYING. 

Start  the  new  year  with  up-to-date 
dairying  improvements.  No  farming 
pays  as  well  as  practical  dairying. 
Poor  dairying  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
effort.  A  De  Laval  "Baby"  Cream 
Separator  will  save  $10.-per  cow  per 
year.  Send  for  catalogue  giving  a  fund 
of  profitable  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  canal  sts., 
CHICAGO. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


74  courtland  street, 
NEW  YORK. 


HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE 

Clairac  Mammoih  Prune. 

The  CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH  or  IMPERIALE 
EPINEUSE  was  introduced  into  this  country  from 
France  in  1884  by  the  undersigned,  under  its  first 
name  of  IMPKRIALE  EPINEUSE,  given  to  it  on 
account  of  the  pricky  growth  of  the  trees  when 
young,  but  was  put  on  the  market  for  the  first  time 
by  myself  in  the  winter  of  1894-95,  under  the  newly 
adopted  name  of  CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH. 

This  is  the  prune  advertised  in  my  catalogue,  as 
far  back  as  1887-88,  as  the  coming  new  prune.  I 
have  fruited  it  on  my  own  place  ever  since  1888, 
and  found  it  to  be  the  best  prune  to  eat  fresh,  the 
finest  and  largest  one  cured,  and  the  best  to  put 
up.  The  trees  I  offer  are  clean  and  nicely  rooted, 
and  as  the  stalks  are  of  the  year's  growth  and 
their  tops  of  the  proper  size,  they  can  very  well  be 
used  for  grafting  purposes. 


CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH. 
(Average  size,  cured.) 
I  am  testing  presently  on  my  own  grounds  2 
new  Prunes,  a  new  Cherry,  2  new  Pears.  6  new 
Red  Apples;  also  new  Grapes  and  new  Straw- 
berries. 

Always  on  hand  splendidly  rooted  trees  of  the 
finest  imported  varieties  of  Walnuts,  Chestnuts, 
Filberts,  etc.,  all  duly  tested  by  me. 

FELIX  GILLET, 

Barren  Hill  Nursery,  Nevada  City.  Cal. 

168  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

The  Largest  Breeders  In  the  World  use 

PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Positively  the  best 
that  can  be  produced  both  in 
material  and  workmanship  and 
^  in  utility.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
f_, ,  ^  have  Been  our  168  page  descriptive 
,  „_}.iml  finely  illustrated  catalogue. 
PRIARIE  STATE  INCB.  CO.,  HOMER  CITY.  PA. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
7:23  /V1ARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAH  DER  NAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

Guns    and  Hunters' 
Equipments. 

Cata- 
logues 
will  tell 
you  all 
about  it. 

Geo.  W.  Shreve,  739  Market  St.,  S 


The 
Forbes 

Oultivator- 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

DURABLE.    LIGHT  DRAFT. 


Best  Iron  and 

Steel. 
No  woodwork 
to  weather- 
check  or 
split. 
No  neck  draft. 
Teeth  and  shovels 
will  not  clog. 
Driver  has  his 
work  in  front  of 
him. 

Any  tooth  may  be 
used. 

The  Forbes  Cultivator  is  made  in  two  sizes,  eleven  or 
thirteen  teeth.  The  eleven-tooth  cuts  six  feet  in  width, 
or  by  removing  bolts  can  be  reduced  to  five-foot  or  even 
smaller  if  desired.  The  eleven-tooth  is  calculated  for  a 
two-horse  machine.  The  thirteen-tooth  for  three  or  four 
horses,  and  cuts  either  five,  six  or  eirht  feet  in  Width, 
dement  is  commended  by  all  who  use  it.  For  further  particulars, 
r  address 

GEORGE    VA/.    EOR  BES, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer  GubservUle,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 
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DANDY    FARM    TRUCK.    With  Pole,  Whiftietree  and  Neck  Yoke. 


Axle. 

Price. 

Width  of 
Tire. 

Estimated  v..^ 
Capacity.  Weight. 

Height 
Front  Wheels. 

Height 
Rear  Wheels. 

-  3^x10  Steel  Skein.: 

»«5 

3  in. 

:«00  750 

3  ft. 

3  ft.  10  in. 

THE  ChKAPEST  WAGOJi  EVER  I'l  l  IN  THIS  MARKET 

IT  IS  WI  LL  HADE  AM)  1)1  KAIiLL. 

 /\  Wagon  for  the  People. 


5  ft.,  $55.00. 
o  ft.,  ^oO.OO. 
T  ft.,  $65.00. 


No.  11— GEM  &CKREY.   Shafts,  (weight  450  lbs.)  «110.   Canopy  Top  has  Side  Curtains. 
This  is  our  latest  and  best  Gem  Surrey,  being  built  on  lines  far  handsomer  than  our  last  year's  styles, 
and  with  many  improvements  in  finish  and  material.   Seats  have  solid  panel  back  and  body  is  roomy  and 
comfortable.   The  best  Surrey  on  the  market  at  the  price.  

ECLIPSE    LEVER  CULTIVATOR. 

The  annexed  cut  illustrates  the  very  latest  improvements  in 
Vineyard  and  Orchard  Cultivators. 
Its  neat  and  attractive  appearance  and  excellent  working  qualities 
commending  it  at  a  glance. 

Prices  Gluen  f\r&  Without  Y/V heel. 

^  tooth,  $  6.00, 
T  tooth,  $  8.00. 
Q-tooth,  $IO.OO. 

If  Without  Lever  Deduct  S1.50. 

It  Is  Constructed 
Entirely  of  Steel 

And  is  fitted  with  the 
finest  quality  of  Hard- 
ened Shovels.  All  the 
different  styles  of 
Teeth  and  Horse  Hoe 
Attachments  used  on 
the  celebrated  IRON 
AGE  Cultivator  can 
be  used  on  this  and 
price  is  the  same. 

Agents  for  1'iilou,  Karnes,  Plueuix.  Candidate.  Harvard  and  Manhattan  Bicycles.         ♦         Vehicles  in  Great  Variety.         ♦         Agricultural  Implements  of  Every  Description. 

HOOKER    Sc    CO.,    16    and    18     Drumm    Street,    Sam    Francisco,  Cal 


CANTON    OKCI1AKD    CULTIV  ATOR.    Combined  Hand,  Foot  and  Power  Lift. 

This  Cultivator  has  been  Thoroughly  Tested  in  all  Conditions  and  is  Acknowledged  to 
have  More  Desirable  Features  than  any  other  Orchard  Cultivator. 


Union  Gas  Engine  Co. 

316  HOWARD  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA. 

ENGINES 

For  Pumps,  Hoists,  Launches, 

Etc. 

SEND   FOR  CATALOGUES. 


"Hercules"  Gas,Gasoline  \  Distillate  Engines. 

Hoisting  Engines  w£  StationaryEnginesJt  Marine  Engines 

of  runni 
n. 

High  Grade 


Sh.p. 
to 

SOOh.p.  ~j  — — o  ww*»h,p.  "  200h.p. 

Our  newly  designed  and  perfected  DISTILLATE  VAPORIZER  Insures  a  saving  of  50%  on  cost  of  running. 
Just  H  your  expense  saved  by  using  a  HERCULES  In  place  of  any  other.  We  make  no  exception. 

Nearly  3000  HERCULES  Hoisting,  Stationary  and  Marine  Engines  in  Actual  Use. 

We  claim  full  power,  automatic  and  positive  adjustment  regulating  speed  and  consumption  of  fuel  in 
proportion  to  work  being  performed.  No  spring  electrodes  to  burn  out.  Ail  springs  are  outside.  Point  of  Igni- 
tion, speed  anil  amount  of  fuel  can  be  changed  while  engine  is  in  operation. 

WRITE   FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

Established  1880. 


FARMERS'  HANDY  WAGON 

AND  FRUIT  TRUCK. 


PRICES  GREAT'./,  REDUCED 


Address  HERCULES  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS, 

WORKS:  •.M5.aiT.aili.!hil.!K:i,2a5,8«,8a9.3Sl  Bay  St.  Office:  405-4O7  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


to  close  out  present  stoc' 
NOW  is  the  time  f 


'Or. 


A  HANDY  WAGON. 


W.  C.  RAW  general  Agent, 

7  New  Mont;.'   ^jjv  St..  San  Francisco.  I  al. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES' Headquarters  for  Plows. 


OILMAN'S  TEL  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED   AUGUST    1.  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE  -Medal  and  Diploma  — California  Midwinter 
International  Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  <>ne  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost, 
sunburn,  rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  de- 
scriptive circulars. 

B.    R.  GILMAN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
480  NINTH  STREET  HAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Steel  Beam  Gang 
=  Steel  Single  = 
=  Chilled  Single  = 


THE    STOCKTON   REVERSIBLE    G  f\  ING  F»LO\A/. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  State  Agents, 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIU.    No.  2. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  9,  1897. 


TWENTY -SEVENTH    YEA  K. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Dairy  Scenes  at  Fresno. 


We  gave  last  week  a  general  view  of  the  dairy 
herd  of  Miss  M.  D.  Eshleman  of  Fresno,  the  picture 
being  taken  while  the  finely  bred  and  selected  animals 
were  luxuriating  in  the  splendid  alfalfa  pasturage 
for  which  the  region  is  famous.  This  week  we  will 
take  a  closer  look  at  Miss  Eshleman's  dairy  plant, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  exponents  of  pro- 
gressive dairying  in  California  and  it  possesses  also 
peculiar  interest  because  dux  foemina  facti.  Cali- 
fornia has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  farming  women. 
It  is  easy  to  find  instances  of  their  leadership  in  all 
the  branches  of  open-air  enterprise. 

The  name  of  Miss  Eshleman's  creamery,  "  Minne- 
wawa,"  meaning  the  sound  of  wind  in  the  tree 
tops,  was  chosen  as  appropriate  to  the  groves 
of  eucalypti,  palms  and  poplars,  through  the  stately 
tops  of  which  the  wind  is  ever  softly  singing.  The 
largest  engraving  on  this  page  gives  a  partial  view 
of  the  creamery  buildings  surrounded  by  a  grove  of 
tall  trees.  In  the  main,  double- 
walled  brick  building  are  two 
rooms,  containing  cream  vats, 
butter  worker, churn  and  large 
refrigerator.  The  walls  and 
ceilings  are  neatly  plastered 
and  whitewashed  to  keep  them 
sweet;  the  cement  floors  slope 
slightly  to  one  corner,  where 
a  trap  connects  it  with  the 
sewer.  The  high  water  tank 
provides  a  flush,  with  forty 
feet  of  pressure,  which  keeps 
the  sewerage  clean  and  free 
from  obstruction.  In  an  ad- 
joining building  the  engine  and 
boiler  are  placed  and,  in  a 
third  building,  with  similar 
cemented  floor,  on  a  high  plat- 
form stands  the  Sharpies  Rus- 
sian separator.  Here  the 
cream  is  cooled  by  flowing 
over  a  series  of  cold  water 
coils,  into  cans  that  stand  on 
the  floor.  Stepping  outside, 
we  find  the  hoisting  arrange- 
ment where  the  milk  is  drawn 
up  to  a  higher  floor  and  emp- 
tied into  a  milk  vat  which 
stands  above  the  separator,  as 
this  is  a  gravity  creamery.  A 
little  farther  on  is  the  hot  water  tank  and  under  it 
is  the  sink  for  washing  cans.    The  milk  pails,  strain- 


ers, cans  and  calf  buckets  are  brought  here 
daily  to  be  washed;  scalded  and  sterilized  with 
hot  steam.  At  the  barns  the  milk  is  strained 
into  large  cans  and  again,  at  the  milk  vat,  it 
is  strained  through  double  cheese-cloth  strain- 
ers. A  third  strainer  stands  on  the  cream 
can.  These  are  precautions  against  accidents 
as  well  as  checks  on  milker  carelessness,  for, 
as  the  cows  are  groomed  daily  and  cans  kept 
perfectly  clean  any  faults  that  might  be  de- 
veloped later  may  show  here  their  true  cause. 

The  Minnewawa  dairy  has  good  barns,  and 
the  engraving  shows  the  larger  of  two,  which 
has  room  for  sixty-three  cows.  It  is  a  new 
building  and  contains  the  latest  devices  for 
the  comfort  of  the  cow,  and  for  keeping  down 
all  bacterial  growths  detrimental  to  the  pro- 
duction of  gilt-edged  butter.  Each  cow  has 
her  Bidwell  stall,  where  she  stands  at  ease, 
only  confined  by  a  light  chain  across  the  back  of  the 
stall,  which  is  carefully  adjusted  to  her  length  by 


MINNEWAWA    CREAMERY    OP    MISS   ESHLEMAN,    NEAR  FRESNO 


DAIRY    BARN    AND   SILO   AT    MINNEWAWA  DAIRY. 


moving  the  manger  and  hayrack  back  and  forward 
as  the  case  may  require.    The  floors  are  of  cement 

  and  the 

i  woodwork 
is  white- 
washed.  A 
cement  gut- 
ter carries 
the  liquid 
manure  into 
outside  ce- 
mented cis- 
terns. Land 
plaster,  or 
gypsum,  is 
used  freely, 
as  it  keeps 
down  all 
odors  and 
fi  x  e  s  the 
ammonia, 
inc  r  easing 
the  value  of 


DAIRY    STOCK   AT  MINNEWAWA. 

the  resultant  fertilizer.  The  increased  production  in 
orchard  and  vineyard  will  soon  repay  the  cost  of  the 
floors  in  the  two  barns.  At 
the  end  of  the  barn  the  silo  is 
shown  with  elevator  in  posi- 
tion. It  is  divided  into  two 
pits,  with  a  capacity  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  tons  of 
ensilage,  and  at  present  is 
filled  with  white  dent  corn. 
The  other  cow  barn  is  smaller, 
having  twenty-six  Model  stalls. 
These  have  cleats  on  the  floors 
to  push  the  cows  forward  in 
lying  down,  but  they  do  not 
always  succeed  in  keeping  the 
cow  clean.  In  a  small  corral, 
at  a  distance,  are  four  box 
stalls,  enclosed,  for  any  cows 
that  may  be  indisposed,  where 
they  can  be  promptly  removed 
from  the  herd  for  treatment. 

This  week's  pictures  give 
further  views  of  the  cows  of 
which  the  broader  view  was 
given  in  our  last  issue,  and 
their  breeding  commented  up- 
on. The  group  depicted  in 
front  of  the  barn  produced 
over  400  pounds  of  butter  per 
cow  last  year.  This  photo- 
graph was  taken  last  Au- 
gust, at  nearly  the  close  of 
their  milking  season,  as  they  are  all  fall  cows.  The 
registered  stock  consists  of  three  bulls  and  eleven 
cows  and  heifers.  The  cows  are  of  the  Netherlands 
strain,  excepting  one  cow  and  two  heifers  of  the 
Aaggie  blood.  The  oldest  sire,  Beauty  Prince,  No. 
9355,  has  been  on  the  place  seven  years.  He  carries 
the  Prince  Bismarck  strain  and  perpetuates  remark- 
ably a  characteristic  large  flow  of  rich  milk. 

His  son,  Bijou  Prince,  No.  21478,  is  out  of  the 
Aaggie  cow,  Lady  Kathleen,  22913.  She  milked 
last  year  13,402  pounds  of  milk  and  made  488.05 
pounds  of  butter,  under  ordinary  ranch  conditions  of 
care  and  feed. 

The  third  bull  is  Nero  of  Valley  Vista,  No.  28559, 
purchased  last  spriug.  He  is  a  fine  animal,  but  has 
not  been  long  enough  in  the  herd  to  prove  his  value. 
The  grade  herd  consists  of  forty-two.  These  are  all 
the  Babcock  test  left,  as  producers  of  300  pounds  of 
butter  yearly,  out  of  sixty-five  mature  animals.  The 
rest  of  the  eighty-five  cows  in  milking  are  heifers 
and  a  few  cows  purchased  to  meet  the  demand  for 
butter.  At  the  close  of  the  milk  year  these  will  be 
subj°cted  to  the  same  winnowing  process. 
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The  Week. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  G,  1896,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 
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*  Up  to  5  p.  M.  Jan.  5:  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick 


In  New  and   Improved  Form. 

Our  neighbor,  the  California  Fruit  Grower,  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year  by  a  notable  improve- 
ment in  its  style.  In  size  of  page  and  width  of 
column  it  will  hereafter  be  uniform  with  the  Rural 
Press,  and  its  old  headpiece  has  given  place  to  a 
fine  example  of  the  engraver's  art  in  conformity  with 
modern  notions  of  simplicity.  The  Fruit  Grower  is 
now  in  its  tenth  year  and  has  fairly  earned  the  right 
to  be  ranked  among  the  established  journals  of  the 
State.  In  the  spirit  of  good  neighborship  the  Rural 
wishes  it  long  life  and  prosperity. 

The  Farmers  of  San  Francisco. 

There  was  held  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  in  the 
Mills  building,  San  Francisco,  a  meeting  of  persons 
resident  in  San  Francisco  but  interested  in  agricul- 
ture or  horticulture,  to  consider  the  question  of 
holding  a  Farmers'  Institute  some  time  within  the 
current  month.  Among  those  present  were  S.  F. 
Thorn,  Jefferson  G.  James,  Will  S.  Green  of  Colusa, 
E.  A.  Denicke,  Thomas  V.  O'Brien,  E.  F.  Adams] 
S.  W.  Ferguson,  Philo  D.  Jewett,  P.  Rossi,  A.  a' 
Adler,  David  Bush,  H.  H.  Taylor,  Alfred  Holman,  I. 
J.  Truman,  A.  S.  Hallidie,  J.  Horsburgh  Jr.,  J.  B. 
Reinstein  and  Dr.  Martin  Kellogg  and  Professor  E. 
W.  Hilgard  of  the  State  University.  After  a  gen- 
eral interchange  of  opinions  it  was  decided  to  hold 
an  Institute  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  its  ses- 
sions to  be  in  the  evening  and  to  run  four  days. 


Committees  were  appointed  to  attend  to  the  pro- 
gramme, which  will  be  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  State  University. 

The  movement  looks  to  the  organization  of  a  per- 
manent Farmers'  Club  of  San  Francisco,  similar  to 
celebrated  New  York  Farmers'  Club.  It  was  stated 
at  Tuesday's  rreeting  by  its  chairman,  and  it  is 
doubtless  true,  that  there  are  more  individual  own- 
ers of  farms  in  San  Francisco  than  in  any  other 
county  in  the  State. 

Appeal  of  Wool  Growers. 

The  Wool  Growers'  Committee,  which  has  been  in 
session  at  Washington,  off  and  on,  for  the  past 
month,  has  agreed  upon  the  form  of  a  bill  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  asks 
Congress  to  impose  on  Merino  wool  and  wools  of  the 
mutton  breed  of  sheep,  unwashed,  12  cents  a  pound  ; 
on  other  wools,  8  cents  a  pound  ;  double  duty  on  all 
washed,  and  treble  if  scoured.  It  provides  that 
Australian  and  similar  wools  of  light  shrinkage  in 
scouring,  as  shorn  in  native  condition,  shall  be 
deemed  washed  ;  that  wool  in  auy  other  than  ordi- 
nary condition  of  whole  fleeces  shall  be  subjected  to 
double  duty,  and  defines  what  shall  be  deemed 
scoured  wool.  One  feature  of  importance  was  added 
to  the  bill,  viz.,  asking  the  imposition  of  1  cent  a 
year  additional  duty  on  the  Merino  and  muttou  un- 
washed wool  until  the  duty  reaches  15  cents  a  pound. 
Those  propositions  were  agreed  upon  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week,  and  on  Wednesday  the  committee  ap- 
peared before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
j  presented  its  appeal. 

Project  for  Organization  of  Orchardists. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Pease  is  the  author  of 
I  a  project  by  which  he  hopes  to  bring  the  orchardists 
of  San  Bernardino  county  into  closer  relations.  His 
idea  is  the  organization  of  a  central  club,  with 
branches  in  every  fruit  growing  section  of  the  county, 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  meetings,  having  discus- 
sions on  different  topics,  reading  papers  on  the  sev- 
eral subjects  that  would  naturally  come  before  such 
an  organization,  and  exchanging  views  with  each 
other  that  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  all.  The 
branch  clubs  could  hold  their  meetings  once  a  week, 
or  each  fortnight  or  month,  as  they  felt  disposed,  al- 
though it  would  probably  be  the  better  way  to  meet 
|  each  week,  and  the  central  club  could  hold  an  all- 
day's  session  or  a  two-days'  meeting  once  every 
1  th  ree  months,  and,  with  the  specially  prepared 
papers  on  various  subjects,  could  make  these  quar- 
terly meetings  very  interesting  and  an  aid  in  fruit 
growing  education.  These  meetings  are  to  be  open 
to  the  general  public  as  invited  guests,  but  to  be  con- 
ducted solely  by  the  members,  and  women  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  membership  on  an  equality  with  men. 


Secretary  fTorton  on  Farmers'  Prospects. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  a  good  deal  more 
of  a  politician  than  a  farmer,  but  he  is.  withal,  a 
very  bright  and  observant  man,  and  his  opinion  on 
any  subject  which  he  chooses  to  consider  is  worth 
something.  Treating  of  the  outlook  for  1897,  he  says  : 

The  outlook  for  the  American  farmer  in  18!I7,  judging  from 
the  present  indications,  is  decidedly  encouraging.  While  it 
is,  of  course,  impossible  at  this  early  day  to  predict  as  to  the 
size  and  quality  of  his  crops,  there  are  good  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  the  demand  for  some  of  the  products  of  American 
agriculture,  to  be  harvested  next  autumn,  will  be  exception- 
ally strong  and  active,  with  prices  correspondingly  high.  This 
is  especially  true  as  regards  wheat.  The  year  just  closing 
has  witnessed  a  shortage  of  unusual  extent  in  wheat  crops  in 
several  of  the  chief  wheat  growing  countries  of  the  world. 
The  great  Russian  empire,  which  ranks  next  to  the  United 
States  in  importance  as  a  country  of  wheat  supply,  has  pro- 
duced this  season  larger  diminished  crops,  while  India  and 
Australia,  the  other  leading  sources  of  supply,  have  actually 
changed  from  exporting  to  importing  countries.  The  nex't 
wheat  crop  of  Australia  will  be  harvested  in  January,  and 
indications  now  point  to  a  product  far  below  the  average.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  coming  crop  of  India,  to  be  gathered  in 
April.  The  reports  received  from  Argentina  and  several 
other  coumries  are  also  unfavorable.  These  unusual  short- 
ages, occurring  simultaneously  in  different  countries,  have 
caused  a  scarcity  in  the  wheat  supply  not  experienced  for 
years,  and  the  result  is  a  marked  advance  price  of  the  impor- 
tant cereal.  As  the  amount  of  wheat  at  present  available  in 
the  world  is  far  short  of  the  probable  requirements,  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that  the  reserve  stocks  that  would,  under  normal 
conditions,  be  carried  over  into  next  season  will  be  very  much 
diminished.  This  will  undoubtedly  create  an  increased  de- 
mand upon  the  forthcoming  crop,"  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
farmer.  One  of  the  natural  results  of  ihe  present  wheat 
stringency  is  the  heightened  demand  for  other  breadstuffs. 
The  high  price  of  wheat  is  already  causing  a  more  liberal  use 
of  such  cereals  as  may  be  substituted  for  it,  among  them  that 
great  American  grain,  Indian  corn. 


The  flatter  of  Seed  Grain  in  the  Upper  San 
Joaquin. 

The  Rural  Press  is  very  much  pleased  to  learn 
that  last  week's  report  respecting  the  shortage  of 
seed  wheat  in  the  upper  San  Joaquin  valley  was  a  gross 
exaggeration.  Our  late  information  is  from  positive 
and  reliable  authority  and  it  may  safely  be  accepted 
as  the  truth.  A  gentleman  representing  the  Rural 
Press  has  made  careful  inquiry  and  he  reports  that 
the  statements  credited  to  Mr.  Ike  Hyde  in  the 
Fresno  Expositor  and  reprinted  in  last  week's  Rural 
are  without  foundation.     Our  informant  writes  : 

I  called  on  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  D.  J.  Guggen- 
heim of  the  Kutner-Goldstein  Co.,  to  ascertain  how  much 
truth  there  was  in  the  statement  you  read  in  the  Fresno 
papers  as  to  the  inability  of  many  of  the  farmers  to  procure  seed 
for  planting  this  season.    The  Kutner-G.  Co.  are  probably  our 


leading  merchants  here  and  doubtless  handle  more  grain  than 
auy  other  firm.  Mr.  Guggenheim  informed  me  that  the  state- 
ments made  were  without  foundation  as  he  knew  for  a  fact 
that  according  to  the  amount  of  seed  which  had  been  sold  by 
the  different  merchants  this  season,  that  the  acreage  planted 
to  grain  would  be  much  more  extensive  than  last  year.  He 
stated  further  that  certain  persons  had  some  lands  to  rent  and 
having  leased  them  to  irresponsible  people  who  were  unable 
to  get  credit  for  what  grain  they  wanted  to  seed,  they  imme- 
diately took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  publish  in  the  news- 
paper statements  upon  which  the  whole  story  was  based.  As 
far  as  I  can  learn  the  furmers  are  in  much  better  condition 
this  season  than  they  have  been  in,  in  years,  and  although  the 
price  of  seed  grain  is  high  still  I  am  satisfied,  on  account 
of  the  favorable  season  we  have  had  thus  far  and  the  pros- 
pects for  better  prices  in  the  future  for  grain,  that  there  will 
be  a  larger  acreage  planted  in  this  county  and  valley  this  sea- 
son than  there  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  past. 


An  Object  Lesson  Before  the  Tariff  Makers. 

A  Washington  dispatch  of  Tuesday  is  as  follows: 
Washington,  January  5.— The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
was  treated  to-day  to  an  object  lesson  as  to  the  California 
fruit  industry  when  Bowers,  who  represents  the  Republican 
delegation,  spread  out  on  the  table  for  their  inspection  a 
complete  line  of  raisins,  prunes  and  oranges,  told  the  prices, 
where  each  was  raised  and  then  asked .  the  question:  "Do 
you  gentlemen  think  a  dealer  would  add  the  cent  and  a  half 
duty  to  the  price  for  a  dozen  oranges  or  the  few  cents  to  a 
pound  of  raisins  or  prunes  I"  It  was  a  brave  showing  for 
California,  for,  in  addition  to  the  elaborate  arguments  sub- 
mitted by  Bowers,  Senator  Perkins  submitted  a  brief  con- 
taining telegrams  from  fruit-raisers  and  asking  for  higher 
duties  on  beans  and  chicory.  In  addition  the  Senator  said  he 
wanted  to  ask  that  the  duty  on  dried  cocoanut  or  copra  be 
remitted,  as  it  has  drawn  all  the  trade  in  that  article  from 
the  United  States  to  Germany.  Another  brief  was  that  of 
McLachlan,  which  asked  for  higherduties  on  lemons,  oranges, 
prunes,  cattle  and  beans,  the  latter  aiming  particularly  at 
the  Ventura  county  product.  By  each  the  amount  of  duty 
asked  is  the  same,  so  that  the  committee  will  not  have  any 
misapprehension  arising  from  diverse  statements. 

Bowers  dwelt  upon  the  production  of  fruits  in  California 
and  the  amount  spent  abroad  for  fruits  and  nuts  which,  he 
said,  California  could  produce  and  sell  more  cheaply  than  does 
the  foreigner.  He  asked  that  25  cents  a  cubic  foot  be  assessed 
on  oranges,  lemons  and  limes  in  boxes  and  $2.50  per  thousand 
in  bulk.  Coming  to  raisins  he  showed  the  immense  production 
and  low  prices  and  asked  for  3  cents  a  pound  on  them  and  all 
dried  fruits.  The  samples  of  prunes  shown  were  Santa  Clara 
and  French  products,  the  latter  selling  at  5  cents  a  pound 
higher,  and  the  committeemen  were  unable  to  tell  the  foreign 
irom  the  domestic  fruit,  but  called  the  California  product  the 
higher  class.  Bowers  concluded  with  comparisons  of  wage 
and  freight  rates,  both  of  which  were  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  foreign  producer,  and  said  that  all  that  California  asked 
was  a  chance  to  sell  its  products. 


The  Raisin  Men  Demand  Protection. 

Fresno,  January  3. — One  of  the  most  important 
meetings  ever  held  in  this  city  was  that  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hundred  Thousand  Club, 
vineyardists,  raisin  packers  and  representatives  of 
grange  organizations  of  the  county  for  the  purpose 
of  memorializing  Congress  to  impose  a  tariff  of  3 
cents  a  pound  on  all  grape  products.  During  the 
past  year  or  two  over  10,000  acres  of  vines  have 
been  uprooted  because  of  unprofitable  returns.  At 
the  meeting  it  was  decided  to  wire  Senators  White 
and  Perkins  and  Congressman  Bowers,  requesting 
that  every  effort  be  made  in  behalf  of  a  3-cent  tariff. 
A.  B.  Butler,  an  extensive  grower  and  exporter  of 
raisins,  who  presided  at  the  meeting,  in  an  interview 
stated  that  as  the  policy  of  the  incoming  administra- 
tion was  to  be  of  the  protective  order,  vineyardists 
certainly  had  a  claim  upon  Congress. 

"  The  importers  of  the  East,"  said  Mr.  Butler, 
"have  organized  to  fight  us,  and  we  realize  that 
organization  and  vigorous  action  at  this  end  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  our  interests." 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  mass  meeting 
drafted  the  following,  which  will  be  sent  to  Califor- 
nia's representatives  at  Washington. 

At  a  meeting  of  owners  representing  50,000  acres  of  raisin 
vineyards  resolutions  were  passed  calling  upon  Congress  to 
protect  the  raisin  industry  of  the  United  States  and  prevent 
its  total  annihilation  by  imposing  a  specific  duty  of  8  cents  a 
pound  on  all  grape  products.  Ten  thousand  acres  of  vineyards 
have  already  been  abandoned  in  this  district  as  a  consequence 
of  the  inability  of  our  groweis  to  meet  foreign  competition. 
The  action  of  the  mass  meeting  held  a  week  ago,  of  which  you 
have  been  advised,  is  now  reaffirmed  and  unqualifiedly  in- 
dorsed, and  the  representatives  of  California  in  Congress  are 
urged  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  secure  needed 
protection  for  raisins,  currants  and  dried  grapes.  New  York 
importers  have  organized  and  sent  a  lobby  to  Washington  to 
fight  us.  The  life  of  the  industry  is  at  stake.  California 
vineyardists  look  to  you  to  save  them. 


San  Bernardino  Wants  Protection. 

San  Bernardino  fruit  growers,  in  convention  last 
week,  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

Whekeas,  Under  the  present  duty  on  citrus  fruit  and  the 
inequality  in  cost  of  production,  packing  and  shipping  to  East- 
ern markets  between  the  grower  in  California  and  the  foreign 
citrus  fruit  grower  virtually  rules  the  Arriericau  grower  out 
of  these  markets  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  and 

Whereas,  The  onljr  way  we  can  get  relief  is  through  higher 
protective  tariff  on  foreign  citrus  fruits;  and 

Whereas,  In  order  to  accomplish  such  a  result,  we,  the 
growers,  must  place  our  situation  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  at  once  and  in  a  proper  manner,  and  furnish  the 
financial  support  for  that  action  ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  competent  committee  be  sent  to  Washing- 
ton to  appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
January  5ih  and  state  the  exact  injustice  under  which  we 
labor  and  the  relief  we  should  have. 

Resolved,  That  the  only  relief  possible  is  an  increase  in  the 
tariff  sufficient  to  place  it  upon  an  equality  with  foreign  fruit. 

A  proposition  to  send  a  committee  to  Washington 
to  urge  the  citrus-fruit  interest  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  failed  to  carry.  . 


European  dispatches  state  that  the  Panama  canal  project 
is  again  in  favor  with  the  French  people  and  that  there  is  a 
new  determination  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  put  the 
work  through.   Already  3000  men  are  at  work  on  the  Isthmus. 


January  9,  1897. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Away  back  last  summer  before  the  campaign  be- 
gan a  bargain  was  struck  among  those  who  "run" 
California  politics  by  which,  in  the  event  of  Republi- 
can success,  Senator  Perkins  was  to  be  his  own  suc- 
cessor. In  case  the  Democratic-Populist  combine 
should  control  the  Legislature  it  was  fixed  thatThos. 
V.  Cator  should  have  the  election  this  time  and  that 
Senator  White  should  be  reelected  in  1889.  By  whom 
and  by  what  authority  these  arrangements  were 
made  it  would  be  useless  to  inquire  for  such  matters 
are  never  explained  ;  but  the  fact  was  generally  un- 
derstood and  accepted,  contributions  to  the  cam- 
paign funds  were  invited  and  received  on  the  basis  of 
this  understanding  and  the  fight  was  fought  out  in 
strict  accordance  with  it.  This  is  why  there  is  so 
little  interest  in  the  coming  Senatorial  election.  Mr. 
Perkins'  success  is  foreordained  and  there  is  no  need 
for  anybody  to  give  any  thought  to  the  matter.  The 
candidacy  of  Mr.  Sam  Shortridge  is  simply  a  joke 
which  nobody  outside  the  Shortridge  family  circle 
takes  seriously.  At  the  start  it  found  a  few  support- 
ers, in  the  hope  that  it  would  make  a  little  flurry  and 
lead  to  the  opening  of  a  sack  ;  but  when  it  was  found 
that  there  was  nothing  but  wind  back  of  it,  the  little 
boom  quickly  burst.  The  Republican  caucus  met  on 
Tuesday  night  and  all  of  the  sixty  members  present 
voted  for  Perkins.  One  more  vote  will  elect  him 
when  the  ballot  is  taken  next  Tuesday  and  there  is 
not  a  reasonable  doubt  that  he  will  win  on  first  call. 
There  is  no  pretense  that  Mr.  Perkins  is  an  ideal 
man  for  Senator.  He  has  none  of  the  qualities  which 
used  to  be  deemed  essential  in  a  statesman.  He  is 
neither  very  able,  very  experienced,  very  learned, 
very  eloquent  nor  even  personally  disinterested.  But 
he  is  a  "good  fellow  "  and  is  not  seriously  objected  to 
by  anybody  who  contributes  heavily  to  the  campaign 
fund.  The  old-timers  like  him  because  he  doesn't  for- 
get old  times  ;  the  miners  like  him  because  he  is 
proud  of  having  been  a  miner  ;  the  corporations  like 
him  because  he  stands  by  his  friends  and  the  farmer 
likes  him  because,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  him, 
he  is  personally  cordial  in  his  manners  and  is  no  snob. 
In  the  present  state  of  California  political  sentiment 
there  is  probably  no  other  man  who,  taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  would  be  equally  satisfactory.  Of 
course,  when  we  shall  be  older  and  wiser  and  when, 
in  estimating  qualifications  for  statesmanship,  we 
come  to  value  weight  rather  than  pull,  Mr.  Perkins 
will  have  to  give  way  to  a  very  different  man. 


Governor  Budd's  message  to  the  Legislature  shows 
that  he  has  made  a  careful  study  of  State  affairs. 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  take  credit  to  himself  for 
many  betterments  in  the  conduct  of  State  institu- 
tions and  throughout  his  message  he  urges  economy 
and  carefulness  in  appropriations.  His  recommenda- 
tions relate  largely  to  the  details  of  the  State's  busi- 
ness affairs  and  are  in  the  direction  of  consolidation 
with  a  view  to  efficiency  and  economy.  The  extrava- 
gance of  the  various  department;  of  the  State 
Government  he  denounces  as  outrageous  and  notori- 
ous ;  and  he  calls  upon  the  Legislature  to  correct 
abuses  and  to  so  modify  the  laws  as  to  cut  down  ex- 
pense and  save  the  waste  and  scandal  of  the  present 
system.  Upon  this  basis,  he  goes  into  a  discussion 
of  the  various  State  institutions,  pointing  out  ways 
of  economy  and  improvement  in  nearly  every  instance. 
We  can  only  give  in  detail  those  features  6f  the 
message  which  relate  especially  to  rural  interests. 
As  to  district  agricultural  societies  he  says. : 

I  believe  that  the  entire  State  system  of  agricultural  fairs 
should  be  reorganized;  the  State  redistricted  into  a  few  dis- 
tricts, on  which  shall  be  placed,  among  other  things,  the 
responsibility  of  furnishing  information  to  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  other  State  officers  concerning  quarantine 
and  other  similar  matters. 

With  reference  to  roads  the  Governor  says  : 

Over  $1,700,000  of  money  being  annually  expended  on  roads, 
with  but  little  permanent  improvement,  the  last  Legislature 
deemed  it  in  the  public  interest  to  endeavor  to  remedy  this 
evil,  and  to  that  end  enacted  a  law  creating  a  Bureau  of  High- 
ways. Urged  by  the  people  and  their  representatives,  I 
approved  the  act,  and  by  my  appointments  made  the  bureau 
non-partisan.  The  work  of  the  bureau  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended.  Its  close  study  of  this  most  important  question  ; 
its  hard  work  in  holding  meetings  in  every  county  of  the 
State:  its  inspection  of  all  the  main  roads;  its  bulletins  and 
lectures,  have  aroused  an  interest  on  this  subject  never 
before  felt  in  California.  That  immense  good  wou  d  How  from 
the  construction  of  a  State  system  of  highways  is  beyond 
question,  and  a  few  State  roads,  traversing  the  lines  of  heav- 
iest traffic  and  most  frequent  travel,  would  undoubtedly  be 
of  incalculable  benefit.  I  am  inclined  to  favor  such  a  system, 
but  its  great  cost  offers  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  imme- 
diate adoption.    I  trust  to  the  wisdom  of  your  honorable 


bodies  to  suggest  a  method  by  which  a  system  of  improved 
highway  construction  may  be  gradually  inaugurated  in  this 
State,  to  the  end  that  we  have  pleasant  and  economic  high- 
ways, without  increasing  the  lax  burdens  of  our  farming  com- 
munities. 

******  **** 
Whether  or  not  the  suggestion  of  the  Bureau  of  Highways, 
as  to  a  general  road  system,  be  adopted,  its  other  recommenda- 
tions should  be,  and  the  laws  for  managing  and  constructing 
roads  should  be  changed.  No  State  has  better  facilities,  at 
less  cost,  for  constructing  fine  roads  than  has  California,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  consultation  between  your  members  and 
the  members  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Highways  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  a  system  of  goods  roads,  a  thing  we  have  failed  to 
effect  in  the  past,  largely  through  lack  of  proper  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 

The  work  of  the  Dairy  Bureau  is  commended  and 
its  continuance  for  two  years  more  is  recommended. 

In  the  matter  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
the  Governor  has  frankly  changed  his  mind,  for  he 
suggests  the  continuance  of  the  board  in  its  in- 
dependent character  as  opposed  to  the  project  of 
the  transfer  of  its  work  to  the  State  University. 

Taken  all  in  all,  Governor  Budd  has  done  himself 
credit  by  a  message  which  is  at  once  intelligent, 
practical  and  thoughtful.  He  is,  we  believe,  the  first 
Governor  of  California  to  understand  that  the  essen- 
tial function  of  government  is  business  and  to  go 
about  the  work  of  administration  on  business  princi- 
ples. The  daily  newspapers  will,  of  course,  give  the 
message  the  widest  circulation,  and  we  trust  it  will 
be  read  by  every  citizen  of  the  State. 


Not  much,  we  fear,  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  the 
legislative  session  which  began  at  Sacramento  on 
Monday.  It  contains  a  good  many  men  who  would 
like  to  go  seriously  about  the  business  of  legislating 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  State  ;  but  it  contains, 
also,  some  of  the  old  gang  who  are  at  Sacramento 
neither  for  their  own  nor  the  public  health.  The 
city  delegation  is  to  a  considerable  extent  made  up 
of  men  who  know  little  and  care  less  about  public 
interests,  and  with  the  aid  of  expert  leadership  and 
of  party  discipline  they  will  play  the  same  old  games 
which  have  so  scandalized  the  legislative  history  of 
California.  Already  it  has  been  arranged  by  caucus 
that  the  "  patronage  "  allowance  of  each  member — 
that  is,  the  amount  of  State  money  he  shall  be 
!  allowed  to  "  handle  "  in  the  way  of  clerk  hire,  etc. — 
shall  be  on  the  basis  of  $16  per  day.  This  appears 
to  be  a  pretty  raw  proceeding,  but  it  is  in  the  way 
of  reform,  since  at  the  session  of  1895  the  allowance 
was  on  the  basis  of  $22  per  day  per  member.  This 
adjustment,  with  the  passage  of  a  resolution  in  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Huntington's  refunding  bill,  represents 
the  sum  total  of  the  work  of  the  session  up  to  and 
including  its  third  day.  The  ballot  for  Senator  will 
be  called  next  Tuesday,  and  until  that  time  no 
serious  business  will  be  taken  up. 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 

Mk  Gladstone  celebrated  his  87th  birthday  last  Tuesday. 
U.  S.  Minister  Willis  is  reported  to  be  on  his  deathbed  at 
Honolulu. 

Justice  Field  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  is  very  sick  at 
Washington. 

The  widow  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  now  upwards  of  80 
'  years  old,  is  very  sick  and  is  not  expected  to  recover. 

Francis  A.  Walker,  former  Superintendent  of  the  Census 
and  widely  known  as  an  advocate  of  bimetallism,  died  on  the 
j  5th  at  Boston,  aged  57. 

The  estate  of  the  late  Shah  of  Persia  is  valued  at  £40,010,000 
($200,000,000),  of  which  two-fifths  is  in  cash  and  bullion.  It  is 
rumored  that  his  successor  will  devote  £4,000,000  ($20,000,000) 
to  advancing  the  civilization  of  Persia. 

There  is  no  further  talk  at  Washington  about  the  recogni- 
tion of  Cuba  by  Congress  independent  of  the  President.  The 
reason  is  that  the  President  has  it  in  his  power,  in  any  event, 
to  delay  action  until  his  official  term  expires. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Cuban  patriots  intend  from  this  time 
on  to  retaliate  in  kind  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards.  Gomez 
has  issued  an  order  which  involves  death  to  all  non-com- 
batants over  14  years  of  age,  and  he  has  withdrawn  his  pro- 
tection even  from  their  women  and  children. 

Tardy  rains  in  India  have  done  something  toward  relieving 
the  distress  from  famine,  but  it  is  still  very  widespread  and 
serious.  The  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment is  not  able  to  cope  with  the  situation,  and  that  un- 
less imperial  aid  is  extended  the  famine  will  prove  one  of  the 
i  most  calamitous  visitations  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  affected 
!  India. 

The  San  Francisco  social  world  has  been  all  torn  up  this 
week  over  the  romantic  marriage  of  Miss  Emma  Spreckcls, 
daughter  of  Claus  Spreckels,  and  Thomas  Watson,  a  grain 
broker.  Presumably,  the  Spreckels  family  were  not  favorable 
I  to  Mr.  Watson,  for  the  pair  quietly  slipped  off  to  San  Jose, 
where  they  were  quietly  married,  minus  both  the  consent  and 
knowledge  of  the  young  lady's  family.  The  enormous  wealth 
of  the  bride,  present  and  prospective,  coupled  with  the  com- 
parative poverty  of  the  groom,  give  a  spice  to  the  affair  which 
has  given  it  a  special  relish  to  the  gossips.  The  first  sensa- 
tion over  the  marriage  itself  has  given  place  to  another,  based 
on  a  report  that  the  lady  in  the  case  has,  with  her  husband's 
consent  and  approval,  returned  to  her  father  some  $2,000,000 
which  he  had  given  her  in  years  past.  The  story  is  that  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  subsequent  to  the  marriage,  Mr. 
Spreckels  upbraided  his  daughter  for  ingratitude,  whereupon 
she  sent  for  the  family  lawyer  and  formally  returned  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  tangible  property  she  had  ever  received. 
It  appears  from  this  that  the  young  lady  has  something  of  the 
same  spirit  and  nerve  which  have  made  her  father's  fortune. 


Beet  Culture  in  France. 


To  the  Editor: — In  view  of  the  increasing  inter- 
est in  sugar  beet  culture  I  send  some  news  of  what 
France  is  doing  in  the  way  of  utilizing  tops.  To  use 
them  for  the  adulteration  of  tobacco  is  at  least  harm- 
less and  an  improvement  on  cabbage  adulteration. 
Let  all  our  farmers  note  well  that  sugar  beet  grow- 
ing is  the  thing  that  pays  best  in  French  agriculture, 
the  cost  of  cultivation  being  only  $10  per  acre ; 
moreover,  almost  any  good  wheat  land  is  good  beet 
laud.  Why  need  our  farmers  wait  on  Mr.  Claus 
Spreckels  to  build  them  factories  ?  If  it  pays  him  it 
would  pay  them.    What  a  chance  for  co-operation  ! 

Here  is  the  gist  of  the  report  of  our  consul  at 
Havre,  from  the  London  Times  : 

The  crop  pays  the  farmer  better  than  wheat  or  any  other 
agricultural  product,  and  hence  a  large  acreage  is  under  beets. 
In  1894  the  area  was  1,700,000  acres,  and  the  production  nearly 
18,500,000  tons,  or  nearly  11  tons  to  the  acre;  50  to  60  per  cent 
of  all  this  is  used  for  the  production  of  sugar.  The  experience 
of  French  cultivators  is  stated  to  be  that  the  cost  of  growing 
an  acre  of  beets  is  £2,  omitting  the  cost  of  fertilizing,  which 
it  is  not  always  necessary  to  employ.  It  is  said,  too,  that  the 
leaves  and  stalks  left  on  the  field  will  furnish  much  more 
manure,  after  they  have  been  fed  to  cattle,  than  the  beet 
requires.  The  bounty  paid  on  sugar  exported  from  Germany 
has  led  to  less  activity  in  beet  sugar  production  in  France  in 
the  last  two  years.  Nevertheless,  the  total  quantity  ex- 
ported in  1894-95  was  180,287  tons,  of  which  119,139  tons  went 
to  England.  The  advantage  of  beet  cultivation  is  that  there 
is  no  waste  ;  every  part  of  the  vegetable  can  be  used  in  one 
way  or  another.  The  pulp,  after  the  juice  has  been  expressed 
for  sugar,  is  largely  eaten  by  cattle  and  is  found  to  be  very 
nourishing.  The  leaves  and  stalks,  when  fresh,  increase  a 
cow's  milk;  when  dry  they  afford  excellent  winter  food. 
"  Altogether,  the  beetroot  or  the  residue  after  the  juice  has 
been  expressed  supplies,  with  the  leaves  and  stalks,  nourish- 
ment for  cattle  and  sheep  more  abundant,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  forage  that  oauld  have  been  cultivated  on  the  land."  It 
is  said  that  the  leaves  are  frequently  used  for  adulterating 
tobacco.  The  French  experience  is  that  all  lands  suitable  for 
growing  wheat  will  also  grow  beets;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  a  soil  too  compact  or  containing  too  much  clay.  The 
report  enters  into  some  detail  in  the  question  of  soils,  posi- 
tion, manuring  (when  necessary),  modes  of  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  the  crop,  and  a  few  words  are  added 
as  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Something  is  said,  also,  as 
experiments  being  made  in  France,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  for  obtaining  illuminating  alcohol 
from  the  roots. 

Let  every  Grange  and  Alliance  in  the  land  study 
this  carefully  and  make,  if  possible,  some  practical 
use  thereof,  and  give  themselves  hopes  of  many 
Happy  New  Years.  Edward  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove,  Jan.  4,  18(17. 


Redlands  Takes  an    Active    Hand    in  Tariff 
Making. 


To  the  Editor: — At  a  convention  of  orange  and 
lemon  growers  held  in  Los  Angeles  on  the  26th  of 
December,  it  was  unanimously  passed  as  the  sense 
of  the  convention  that  a  tariff  of  not  less  than  50 
cents  per  cubic  foot  ($1  per  box)  should  be  levied  on 
oranges  and  lemons  from  foreign  ports  in  order  that 
we  might  successfully  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with 
such  shipments  in  the  Atlantic  seaboard  points,  as 
regards  transportation,  labor  and  costs  of  lands. 

A  committee  composed  of  A.  H.  Naftzzer,  Los  An- 
geles, H.  H.  Sinclair,  Redlands,  and  Mr.  Fargo,  On- 
tario, was  selected  to  go  to  Washington  and  appear 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  represent- 
ing this  matter. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  growers  and  people  of 
California  to  push  this  matter  to  final  success,  and 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  needs  of  this  protec- 
tion, as  there  is  a  prospect  of  18,000  carloads  here  to 
beam  the  new  century.    Yours  truly,  P. 

Redlands,  Cal.,  Dec.  30,  1896. 


Gleanings. 


F.  Ludemann,  the  well  known  San  Francisco  nurseryman,  is 
confined  to  his  home  by  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever. 

Before  the  Tariff  Committee  at  Washington  last  week  Sen- 
ator Perkins  made  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  protection 
for  the  beet  sugar  interest. 

Writing  in  support  of  the  project  for  a  quarantine  division 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  F.  G.  Havens  of  River- 
side says  in  the  Press:  "The  prevalence  of  the  Mexican 
orange  worm  in  the  oranges  of  that  country,  and  the  large 
importation  of  such  infested  fruit  into  the  United  States, 
makes  that  matter  one  of  very  vital  interest  to  our  orange 
growers." 

Dr.  Perkins  inventor  of  the  "  Perkins  process  "  of  preserv- 
ing fresh  fruits  and  meats  in  transit  and  storage  is  again  in 
California  after  an  absence  of  several  months  in  Chicago  and 
New  York.  Dr.  Perkins  reports  that  his  process  has  been 
adopted  in  Australia  and  South  Africa  is  about  to  be  ap- 
plied in  connection  with  ocean  transportation  from  these 
countries  to  Europe. 

The  troubles  in  the  Miller  &  Lux  firm  appear  to  be  in  the 
way  of  amicable  settlement.  The  vast  interests  of  the  old 
firm  are  to  be  merged  into  a  corporation  with  a  capital  of 
$12,000,000,  and  the  stock  will  be  divided  between  Mr.  Miller 
and  the  Lux  heirs.  If  this  course  had  been  adopted  two  years 
ago  the  Miller  &  Lux  people  would  have  been  a  great  many 
thousand  dollars  richer  and  a  half-score  of  lawyers  would  have 
been  poorer. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Fullerton  Walnut  Growers' Asso- 
ciation, which  has  been  kindly  furnished  the  Rural  Press  by 
Secretary  Holcomb,  shows  the  shipment  of  nuts  for  the  year 
to  have  been  524,018  pounds.  The  total  amount  received  from 
the  sale  of  this  product  was  $30, 075.  Actual  cost  of  handling 
the  nuts,  not  including  the  cost  of  sacks,  $009.00,  or  $  001:3  per 
pound,  (ll4  mills).  The  prices  received  for  the  nuts  by  the 
Association  were  as  follows,  in  cents  per  pound  :  Soft  shell 
No.  1,  7.0;  No.  2,  5.7;  Standard  No.  1,  0.175;  No.  2,  4.275; 
Paper  No.  1,  7.0;  No.  2,  5.7.  On  account  of  the  gain  in  weight 
the  Association  has  been  able  to  pav  thegrower  in  cents  ppr 
pound  for  Soft  shell  No.  1,  7.704;  No.  2,  5.7;  Standard  No.  1, 
0.181;  No.  2,  4.232  ;  Paper  No.  1,  7.732:  No.  2,  5.7. 
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THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Economical  Feeding  for  Pork. 


To  the  Emtok  : — The  farmers  of  this  State  are  taking  a 
lively  interest  in  the  study  of  the  best  ration  for  making  the 
best  quality  of  bacon  and  hams. 

The  foreign  demand  for  a  better  quality  of  pork  has  re- 
ceived much  attention  of  late  in  the  live  stock  and  agricul- 
tural papers,  but  the  feed  to  produce  the  desired  quality  of 
pork  has  not  been  presented  to  the  general  farmers  as  much 
as  its  importance  demands. 

We  naturally  look  to  you.  for  information  on  the  above  and 
similar  questions.  Will  you  not  favor  swine  growers  with 
some  points  on  the  best  feed  to  insure  the  finest  quality  of 
hams  and  bacon;  S.  J.  McFaklaxu. 

Napa,  Cal. 

ANSWER  BY  PROF.  JAFFA,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Your  letter  has  been  handed  to  me  for  answer. 
We  do  not  carry  on  any  practical  feeding  exDeri- 
ments  for  the  economic  production  of  pork.  What 
is  the  best  ration  for  California  in  this  respect  has 
not  been  fully  worked  out.  The  animal  requires  dif- 
ferent rations,  depending  on  the  age  of  pigs.  The 
feeding  periods  are  generally  divided  into  three. 
During  the  first  period  the  ration  should  be  more 
nitrogenous— that  is,  contain  more  of  the  muscle 
forming  element — than  is  necessary  in  the  second 
period,  and  more  nitrogenous  in  the  second  than  in 
the  third  period,  the  reason  being  that  the  growing 
animal  has  to  make  muscle  in  excess  of  what  is  used 
up  during  the  day,  etc.  ;  hence,  in  the  ration  we 
must  have  more  of  the  muscle  forming  material.  A 
full  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used 
in  making  up  rations  may  be  had  by  referring  to  the 
report  of  the  Experiment  Station  for  the  years 
1894-95,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  on 
application  to  the  University  at  Berkeley. 

FOR  GROWING  FAT  SWINE. 
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To  Make  a  Ration. — Now  let  us  suppose  that  we 
have  a  pig  weighing  100  pounds,  and  have  at  our 
disposal  wheat  and  wheat  bran  and  skim  milk,  a 
ration  composed  of  these  foods  would  consist  of 
about  2.5  pounds  of  wheat,  2  pounds  of  wheat  bran, 
and  2  pounds  of  skim  milk.  This  ration  would  con- 
tain about  0.50  pounds  of 
2.69  pounds  of  digestible 
almost  identical  with  those 
above.  If  in  the  place  of 
corn  meal,  the  ration  would  be  made  up  of  2  pounds 
of  corn  meal,  2.5  pounds  of  bran  and  2.5  pounds  of 
skim  milk.  Buttermilk  could  be  used  in  the  place 
of  skim  milk,  but  it  has  been  found  that  skim  milk  is 
a  better  food  for  young  pigs  than  buttermilk. 

There  are  many  desirable  foods  from  which  to 
choose,  such  as  corn,  rye  meal,  wheat  grain,  wheat 
bran,  corn  and  potatoes,  or  corn  and  vegetables  and 
fruit.  Clover  or,  other  pasturage  is  excellent,  in 
addition  to  the  grain,  for  the  proper  nourishment 
of  pigs. 

What  Grain  to  Use. — What  grain  to  use  profitably 
and  economically  would  greatly  depend  on  the  prices 
in  your  region.  A  balanced  ration  will  vary  in  its 
composition  with  the  weight  and  age  of  the  animals. 
But  the  use  of  the  balanced  ration  is  always,  in  the 
end,  the  most  profitable  and  economical. 

Experiments  in  Utah. — At  the  Utah  Station  they 
have  made  extended  experiments  in  this  line  of 
work,  and  some  of  the  most  important  conclusions 
they  arrived  at  are  as  follows  : 

"It  has  been  shown  in  this  bulletin,  for  example, 
that  exercise  alone  is  very  important;  but  that 
when  exercise  is  combined  with  pasture  the  results 
are  much  more  satisfactory.  And  from  the  forego- 
ing pages  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  good  pasture 
for  pigs  is  the  most  successful  and  profitable  method 
of  raising  them.  The  table  shows  that  the  average 
gain  per  day,  on  full  grain  ration  and  pasture,  is 
1.30  pounds.  This  gain  gives  us  a  200  pound  pig  at 
six  months,  or  a  350-pound  pig  at  the  age  of  nine 
months.  The  best  time  to  sell,  however,  would  be 
when  the  pig  is  about  seven  months  old,  weighing 
about  250  pounds.  In  the  experiments  from  which 
these  conclusions  are  drawn  wheat,  corn,  barley  and 
bran  have  been  used  as  feed.  Of  these,  the  wheat, 
as  a  rule,  has  given  the  best  results.  Salt  was 
always  within  reach  of  the  pigs.  The  animals  were 
fed  with  great  regularity,  and  only  just  what  they 
would  eat  up  clean.  We  conclude  that  pigs  fed  dur- 
ing the  summer  should  be  well  and  regularly  fed,  and 
allowed  the  run  of  a  good  pasture.    The  feed  pre- 


ferred is  wheat,  but  any  grain  is  good.  Salt  should 
be  placed  where  the  pig  can  get  it.  For  greater 
safety  the  salt  should  be  mixed  with  wood  ashes. 
The  pigs  should  be  ready  to  sell  at  seven  months, 
and  should  weigh  more  than  200  pounds,  some  reach- 
ing nearly  300  pounds,  live  weight. 

"  Our  results  from  feeding  part  grain  rations  on 
pasture  show  that  while  grain  is  high  during  June, 
July  and  August,  it  is  much  cheaper  to  use  the  part 
grain  ration,  which  amounts  to  about  1.5  pounds  of 
grain,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  full  grain  ration, 
to  the  pig  per  day.  It  is  the  most  economical  of 
the  methods  tried  with  part  grain  rations.  This  is 
true  after  allowing  a  fair  price  for  the  pasture. 
Pigs  on  pasture  alone  will  make  a  little  more  than  a 
third  of  a  pound  per  day,  amounting  to  just  10 
pounds  per  month,  according  to  the  experiments 
reported  in  this  bulletin." 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 

Drying  and  Processing  Fruit. 

O.  W.  Taylor,  of  Covina,  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Southern  California  Pomological  Society  gave  a 
paper  on  preparation  of  deciduous  fruit  products 
which  has  many  useful  suggestions.  He  spoke  first 
of  the  location  of  the  plant.  This  will  of  course  de- 
pend upon  what  is  available,  but  a  plant  of  any 
considerable  magnitude  should  be  situated  on  the  clean 
side  of  the  street,  (south  or  west)  and  if  possible,  on 
hard  adobe  or  gravelly  soil. 

Tressles  and  Trays. — Mr.  Taylor  believes  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  economy  to  have  supports  for  the  trays, 
say  15  inches  from  the  ground,  consisting  of  two 
rows  of  2x3  redwood  posts  5  feet  apart  and  6  to  8 
feet  apart  in  the  row,  on  which  are  nailed  1x3  O.  p. 
strips  set  on  edge  and  notched  in  to  the  post  flush 
with  the  side  and  top.  The  fruit  is  then  kept  per- 
fectly free  from  dirt  or  dust  and  the  work  of  handling 
is  much  more  easily  and  quickly  done.  The  tracks, 
cars,  transfer  and  bleaching  boxes  should  be  ar- 
ranged with  a  view  to  economy  of  labor  and  carefully 
and  substantially  constructed  by  a  good  mechanic. 
T  would  recommend  that  the  approaches,  transfer 
car  and  approaches  to  bleachers,  in  a  permanent 
plant  be  made  of  ash  or  oak,  and  very  carefully 
ironed.  This  may  cost  a  little  more,  but  will  easily 
pay  in  the  smoothness  and  ease  with  which  the  work 
will  go  on,  especially  in  a  rush;  for  ripening  fruit 
waits  for  no  man  and  the  interval  between  ripenses 
and  rot  is  very  limited.  Material  for  tray  consists 
of  two  strips  of  li  in.  x  8  ft.  set  on  edge  and  covered 
with  sawed  shakes,  put  on  with  3-penny  wire  nails; 
two  strips  li  in.  x  7  ft.  8  in.  laid  flat  flush. with  edge 
leaving  2  inches  at  each  end,  and  well  nailed  down  with 

7-  penny  light  barbed  nails;  two  strips  1x2,  3  feet  long, 
nailed  with  8-penny  light  finishing  wire  nails.  One 

8-  foot  common  lath  on  bottom  of  tray,  put  on  with 
upholsterers'  tacks,  driven  through  from  the  upper 
side  and  clinched.  This,  if  carefully  constructed, 
makes  the  best  and  most  serviceable  tray  I  have 
yet  seen. 

The  cutting  shed  should  be  light  and  airy,  the 
stands  for  trays  lengthwise  of  track,  if  possible, 
with  alley  room  sufficient  for  the  handlers  to  move 
about  freely. 

Grading. — The  one  indispensable  piece  of  machinery 
in  any  drying  plant  except  the  smallest,  is  the 
grader.  Do  not  on  any  account  attempt  to  dry  fruit 
at  a  profit  without  it.  On  even  a  hundred  tons  of 
green  fruit  it  will  pay  for  itself  again  and  again  in 
one  season.  It  pavs  in  the  cutting,  in  handling,  in 
more  perfect  bleaching,  in  quicker  drying,  in  the 
grade  and  quality  of  the  finished  product,  and  last 
but  not  least,  a  great  gain  in  weight  of  dried  product, 
to  ton  of  green.  In  proof  I  will  cite  the  experience 
of  the  A.  C.  G.  Deciduous  Association  for  the  season 
of  '94.  We  received  230  tons  of  apricots  three- fifths 
of  which  ran  from  14  to  20  to  the  pound,  or  practi- 
cally unmarketable.  They  were  carefully  separated 
into  four  grades  before  cutting,  the  dried  product 
was  nearly  400  pounds  to  green  ton  and  every  pound 
of  it  sold  as  "  choice,"  bringing  top  of  the  market  at 
the  time. 

Outline  of  Method. — We  will  briefly  follow  the  apri- 
cot through  the  process  of  picking,  grading,  cutting, 
bleaching  and  drying;  the  same  routine  with  very 
few  and  obvious  modifications  being  followed  with 
nectarines  and  peaches. 

To  get  the  highest  possible  quality  and  the  great- 
est amount  of  profit,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  fruit  should  be  picked  as  fast  as  it  fully  ripens, 
going  over  and  over  the  orchard  as  many  times  and 
as  quickly  as  necessary  to  gather  all  the  fruit  when 
just  firm  enough  to  carry  without  mashing,  but  on 
no  account  allow  any  green  fruit  to  be  picked,  or  if 
picked,  to  be  taken  to  the  grader.  Dump  it  and 
save  your  labor,  for  it  is  utterly  worthless,  never 
paying  for  the  expense  of  handling.  Having  graded 
your  fruit,  the  next  step  toward  securing  a  market- 
able product,  is  careful  cutting.  Do  not  allow  fruit 
to  be  torn  in  two,  but  insist  on  a  square,  clean  cut, 
clear  round  the  fruit  and  careful  placing  close  to- 
gether but  not  crowded  on  the  trays,  each  grade  by 
itself.  The  time  consumed  in  bleaching  depends  very 
much  on  the  state  of  the  ripeness  of  your  fruit;  fruit 
that  is  perfectly  ripe  but  not  soft  or  "  mushy"  re- 


quiring but  two  hours  or  less,  with  enough  sulphur 
to  keep  burning  nearly  the  full  time,  while  green 
fruit  may  require  four  to  five  hours. 

When  spread  upon  the  yard,  with  good  drying 
weather,  the  smaller  grades  will  require  attention  by 
the  middle  or  last  of  the  second  dav,  and  while  yet 
too  soft  to  go  to  the  bins  should  be  stacked  in  the 
yard  for  a  day  or  perhaps  more,  to  acquire  solidity 
and  retain  the  weight.  If  kept  spread  in  the  sun 
they  should  be  watched  very  carefully,  as  even  a 
half  hour  in  bright,  windy  weather  may  mean  quite 
a  loss  in  weight  and  quality.  The  larger  sizes  should 
be  watched  with  equal  care;  in  fact,  here  is  where 
the  man  in  charge  may  save  or  lose  his  wages  over 
and  over  again  every  day. 

Just  how  far  the  drying  should  be  carried  is  a 
matter  requiring  good  judgment.  It  should  not  be 
hard  and  rattling  nor  soggy  and  sticky,  but  it  should 
be  soft  and  pliable  and  so  firm  that,  having  occupied 
the  bin  for  a  few  days,  a  handful  firmly  squeezed  and 
let  fall  separates  almost  completely.  In  just  this 
stage  we  have  the  maximum  of  weight  and  quality. 

Method  With  Prunes. — Prunes  should  be  gathered 
only  when  fully  ripe,  even  a  few  very  soft  ones  being 
preferable  to  gathering  too  green.  Grade  to  four  or 
six  sizes  and  dip  in  a  hot  solution  of  concentrated 
lye  or  granulated  potash,  1  to  li  lbs.,  water  20 
gallons;  the  strength,  heat,  and  length  of  time  im- 
mersed being  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  operator, 
on  whom  depends  very  much  the  rapidity  of  the  dry- 
ing and  the  quality  of  the  product.  Two  or  three 
immersions  of  3  to  10  seconds  duration  will  usually 
suffice  to  crackle  the  surface  of  the  skin,  which  is  a 
good  indication  of  the  correct  time.  Thoroughly 
rinse  in  two  waters  and  spread  evenly  on  trays  to 
dry.  They  should  go  to  the  bins  when  still  quite 
pliable,  be  shoveled  over  two  or  three  times  at  in- 
tervals of  a  few  days,  and  sacked  for  the  market. 

How  to  Remove  the  Sulphur. — The  question  of  health- 
fulness  of  bleached  fruit  has  been  much  discussed  and 
the  only  sensible  conclusion  is  to  give  the  market 
what  the  market  demands  and  is  willing  to  pay  for. 
In  my  own  home  bleached  fruit  has  never,  until 
this  season,  been  allowed  on  our  table;  the  combina- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid  with  the  peel  of  the  apricot, 
especially  being  very  disagreeable,  forming  a  com- 
bination which  no  amount  of  sugar  will  make  pal- 
atable. But  we  now  eat  and  highly  relish  the  most 
perfectly  bleached  fruits,  having  only  just  learned 
how,  after  seven  years,  to  get  rid  of  the  deleterious 
and  disagreeable  acid. 

From  the  depth  of  mv  ragbag  of  chemical  know- 
ledge of  years  ago  I  fished  up  the  fact  that  sulphur- 
ous acid  and  water  have  a  strong  chemical  affinity 
for  each  other.  What  more  simple  then  than  to  re- 
move the  acid.  This  may  not  be  new  to  many  of  you 
but  it  was  a  discovery  for  me.  Cover  your  fruit 
with  twice  its  bulk  of  water;  let  stand  over  night, 
pour  off  and  rinse  it  in  two  more  waters,  letting 
stand  in  the  water  two  hours  each  time,  add  water 
for  plenty  of  syrup,  add  sugar,  cook  quickly  till  tender 
and  you  have  a  dish  both  palatable  and  healthful,  and 
incomparably  better  in  every  way  than  when  cooked 
in  the  usual  manner. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Cow  With  Loose  Swelling  on  Her  Jaw. 


To  the  EDITOR !  -I  have  a  cow  that  has  a  lump  coming  under 
her  jaw  at  the  back  end.  It  is  not  attached  to  the  bone,  but 
is  loose  in  a  sort  of  a  sack,  and  is,  say,  as  big  as  a  medium- 
sized  orange.  It  is  not  sore,  and  I  wish  to  know  if  there  is  any 
help  for  it  and  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  it.         J.  S.  W. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  E.  J.  CREKI.Y.  • 

Cows  are  subject  to  these  enlargements  under  the 
jaw  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  they  are  tubercular  in 
character.  Clip  the  hair  over  the  lump;  wash  thor- 
oughly with  warm  water  and  castile  soap;  take  a 
sharp  knife  and  cut  into  the  center  of  the  lump.  Cut 
it  open  in  a  good  manner  and  run  your  finger  into 
the  center  of  the  lump,  to  break  down  adhesions. 
Wash  out  once  daily  with  warm  water,  one  quart, 
and  carbolic  acid,  one  tablespoonful,  and  then  apply 
a  warm  flaxseed  poultice.  There  is  no  danger  of  too 
much  bleeding,  as  this  can  be  stopped  by  holding  a 
sponge  over  the  cut  for  five  minutes. 

iDjary  to  SettaiuoUl  Joint. 

To  the  Ehitor: — I  have  a  mare  that  received  a  cut  near  the 
first  joint  above  the  foot,  from  the  point  of  a  scythe  last  Au- 
gust. The  cut  was  about  one-half  inch  long,  but,  I  suppose, 
pretty  deep.  I  applied  some  local  remedies  and  it  healed  up 
in  a  couple  of  weeks,  but  the  mare  remains  lame  and  favors 
the  foot  continually,  raising  it  frequently  and  acting  as 
though  it  was  quite  painful.  I  notice  also  that  the  leg  above 
the  joint  feels  spongy  and  soft,  as  though  there  was  water 
under  the  skin.  I  have  had  no  use  of  the  mare  since  the  acci- 
dent. Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  I  I  think  the  cut  healed  too 
quickly,  perhaps,  and  the  bone  or  ligaments  are  ulcerated  or 
something  of  that  nature.  A  reply  through  the  Ri  kal  Pkess 
will  greatly  oblige.  L.  S.  Hakman. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  CREELY. 

The  scythe  punctured  the  sesamoid  joint,  causing 
all  the  symptoms  you  describe.  The  fluid  in  sack  is 
joint  oil.  Repeated  blisterings  may  help  and  per- 
haps cure.  Use  this  blister :  Pulv.  cantharidis,  J 
ounce;  bin.  iodide  mercury,  2  drachms;  simple  cerate, 
4  ounces.  Rub  in  well  after  clipping  hair.  Wash  off 
and  grease  in  three  days  and  repeat  in  three  weeks. 

510  Golden  Gate  Ave.    iLTl  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Date  Palms  and  Dates.* 

To  the  Editor: — The  successful  culture  of  the  date 
palm,  in  regions  suited  to  the  perfection  of  its  fruit, 
is  governed  by  two  peculiarities  of  its  nature:  (1) 
The  trees  are  divided  into  male  and  female,  and  (2) 
the  varieties  do  not  come  true  to  seed. 

The  Uncertainty  of  Seedlings. — The  trees  called  male 
are  those  which  bear  oiily  staminate  blossoms  and 
yield  no  fruit.  The  female,  or  fruit-bearing,  trees 
produce  only  pistillate  flowers.  Planting  a  date  seed 
is  therefore  followed  by  a  two-fold  uncertainty  as  to 
the  sex  of  the  resulting  tree  ;  and,  as  botanists  are 
agreed  that  the  tendency  of  nature  is  to  produce 
more  male  than  female  plants,  the  chances  are  al- 
ways against  a  date  seed  developing  into  a  female  or 
fruit  bearing  tree.  People  who  have  experimented 
in  the  matter  go  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  three-quar- 
ters of  the  date  trees  grown  from  seed  will  be  male. 
The  number,  at  any  rate,  can  only  be  settled  by  a 
great  lapse  of  time  ;  for,  in  spite  of  occasional  pre- 
cocity in  blooming,  date  seedlings  rarely  bloom  be- 
fore ten,  and  often  not  before  fifteen,  years  of  age.  I 
have  reports  of  trees  in  Arizona  that  have  just  borne 
fruit  when  four  or  five  years  old  ;  but,  under  pre- 
cisely similar  conditions  in  the  same  region,  others 
did  not  bear  until  twelve. 

Even  when  the  sex  has  thus  favorably  declared  it- 
self, the  merit  of  the  fruit  is  still  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture ;  for  dates,  like  apples,  almonds,  oranges  and 
most  cultivated  fruits,  do  not  come  true  to  seed.  The 
seedlings  may  be  better  or  worse  than  their  parents 
— they  will  not  be  the  same.  Prom  fruit  of  a  single 
tree  the  seeds  will  develop  into  varieties  all  differing 
in  time  of  ripening,  in  size  and  shape  of  fruit  and 
seed,  in  pulp,  flavor  and  thickness  of  skin,  in  all  the 
colors  of  the  date — from  yellow  to  brown,  from  brown 
to  red,  from  red  to  black.  Date  culture  would  be 
mere  gambling,  if  there  were  no  other  way  of  estab- 
lishing an  orchard  than  by  planting  the  seeds. 

Multiplied  by  Suckers. — To  overcome  this  double 
uncertainty  of  sex  and  of  variety  the  date-growing 
countries  of  the  world  multiply  the  trees  by  remov- 
ing suckers  from  trees  of  known  sex  and  merit. 
Such  offshoots  are,  of  course,  identical  with  the 
parent  stems,  and  by  removing  them  when  they 
have  become  large  enough  to  take  root  independ- 
ently, either  in  a  hotbed  or  in  the  open  ground,  it  is 
possible  to  propagate  the  male  and  the  female  trees 
in  any  proportion  desired.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one 
male  tree  suffices  for  a  number  of  females,  and  the 
male  blossom  retains  its  fertilizing  power  so  long 
that  it  may  be  carried  from  a  distance  and  shaken 
over  the  female  blooms,  or  tied  to  the  open  spathes 
that  contain  them.  For  this  purpose  sprays  of  male 
flowers  are  regularly  sold  in  Egyptian  markets,  and 
are  bought  by  people  who  have  only  a  female  tree 
or  two  in  their  gardens. 

But,  of  course,  a  number  of  bearing  female  trees 
of  proved  excellence  is  the  first  requisite  of  exten- 
sive date  culture.  Hundreds  of  date  seedlings  have 
been  planted  for  ornament  in  California  and  Arizona, 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  many  of  them 
will  prove  to  be  female  trees  worth  multiplying  by 
suckers.  We  have  our  own  good  varieties  of  apri- 
cots, peaches,  almonds  and  other  fruits  that  have 
been  originated  from  seed  and  then  multiplied  by 
budding,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we 
shall  not  discover  good  native  dates.  In  pursuance 
of  this  idea  I  applied  last  summer  for  specimens  of 
the  fruit  of  every  seedling  date  tree  I  could  learn 
was  in  bearing.  Some  of  it  was  not  edible  ;  some  of 
it  was  quite  equal  in  quality,  though  by  no  means  in 
size,  to  the  commercial  dates  that  come  in  layers  ; 
and  two  trees  yielded  fruit  of  such  uncommon  deli- 
cacy that  I  found  it  difficult  to  imagine  how  any 
fresh  dates  could  surpass  them.  But  the  number  of 
these  trees  of  proved  merit  is  extremely  limited.  In 
both  California  and  Arizona  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  as  many  as  fifteen  of  them,  and  most  of 
these  have  established  the  character  of  their  fruit 
in  the  last  two  years.  Others  will  rapidly  follow 
them  in  bearing.  But  meanwhile  the  most  hopeful 
source  of  choice  varieties  is  the  importation  of 
female  trees  from  Egypt,  Algiers  and  Arabia,  made 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  1890. 

Imported  Female  Trees. — After  he  had  made  several 
distributions  of  date  seed,  it  was  suggested  to  Mr. 
H.  E.  Van  Deman,  pomologist  of  the  department,  to 
send  to  our  consular  agents  abroad  for  rooted  suck- 
ers taken  from  bearing  trees  of  good  repute.  In  this 
way  one  variety  from  Arabia,  three  varieties  from 
Algiers  and  eight  varieties  from  Egypt,  all  duly 
labeled  with  the  names  borne  in  their  native  land, 
arrived  in  Washington.  The  number  of  trees  sup- 
posed to  be  female  was  nearly  seventy  and  there  was 

[*As  Mr.  Wheeler  is  engaged  in  writing  a  book  on  "Hardy 
Palms,"  which  will  contain  a  much  more  extended  account  of  the 
date  palm  than  his  present  article,  he  requests  the  owners  of  bear- 
ing date  trees  in  Arizona  and  California  to  send  him  any  details  of 
interest  and  a  few  specimens  of  the  fruit  addressed  to  Kelseyville, 
Lake  Co.,  Cal.— Editor.] 


a  small  number  of  plants  called  male.  Some  of  the 
trees  were  found  to  be  infested  with  a  species  of 
Egyptian  scale,  and  all  were  therefore  kept  for  two 
months  in  Washington  under  treatment,  after  which, 
in  a  single  car,  they  were  sent  to  seven  points  of  dis- 
tribution in  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  California. 
The  original  trees  became  the  property  of  those  who 
received  them,  but  the  department  reserved  the 
ownership  of  all  their  increase  by  suckers. 

Having  taken  a  watchful  interest  in  the  fate  of 
these  imported  palms,  and  thinking  last  summer  suf- 
ficient time  had  elapsed  to  produce  some  results,  I 
addressed  letters  of  inquiry  to  each  of  the  places  to 
which  they  had  been  distributed.  My  letters  proved 
to  be  the  first  inquiry  received  from  any  source.  At 
Yuma,  Arizona,  I  found  all  of  the  plants  had  been  car- 
ried off  and  destroyed  by  a  flood  of  the  Colorado 
river.  At  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  the  reply  was 
made  that  the  temperature  at  that  place  falls  every 
winter  to  zero,  making  a  "climate  which  suits  ap- 
ples, rather  than  dates,"  but  that  a  few  of  the  palms, 
after  being  frozen  down  to  "naked  stumps,"  had 
been  kept  alive  during  the  winters  by  being  wrapped 
or  housed.  At  National  City,  Cal.,  on  the  coast  of 
San  Diego  county,  Mr.  F.  A.  Kimball  reported:  "I 
have  taken  most  excellent  care  of  them,  but  they 
have  not  shown  any  signs  of  suckering — not  one  of 
them  ;  and  none  of  them  have  shown  any  sign  of  flow- 
ering. I  think  the  temperature  here  on  the  coast  is 
too  low  to  secure  the  best  results  from  the  date 
palm."  . 

This  accounts  for  nearly  half  the  number  of  im- 
ported trees  without  a  single  encouraging  result ; 
but  at  each  of  the  remaining  points  of  distribution 
there  is  a  promising  outlook.  At  Indio,  California, 
four  of  the  five  palms  sent  there  are  growing  vigor- 
ously, and  all  have  suckers.  At  Pomona,  Califor- 
nia, in  the  grounds  of  the  Uuiversity  Experiment 
Station,  seven  of  the  varieties  have  grown  from  5  to 
10  feet  in  height,  from  1  foot  to  18  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  have  made  about  one  sucker  apiece.  Only 
one — the  Sultana — has  bloomed  ;  but.  the  pistillate 
character  of  its  flowers  was  not  recorded.  At 
Tulare,  California,  at  the  University  Experiment 
Station,  more  than  half  the  plants  have  become  from 
6  to  12  feet  high,  and  only  two  are  under  6  feet. 
Eight  of  the  named  varieties  have  produced  already 
thirty-four  immense  suckers  from  3  to  8  inches  in 
diameter,  and  a  dozen  more  have  been  yielded  by 
the  plant  called  male.  As  to  blooming,  one  variety 
— Zeb-el-abed— bore  flowers  this  year  without  their 
sex  being  noted  ;  and  another — Seewah,  named  after 
a  celebrated  oasis — bore  fruit  this  season  for  the 
first  time,  apparently  proving  that  the  Zeb-el-abed 
is  male.  Finally,  at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  where  the 
foreman  of  the  University  Experiment  Station,  Dr. 
N.  H.  Claflin,  has  kept  the  fullest  and  most  exact 
record  of  these  imported  trees  that  I  have  found 
anywhere,  their  acclimatization  has  been  complete 
and  confirms  the  well-known  similarity  between 
Arizona  and  their  African  home.  As  many  as 
twenty-five  suckers  have  been  removed  by  Dr.  Claf- 
lin from  a  single  one  of  these  palms.  Six  of  the 
named  varieties  bloomed  this  year  for  the  first  time, 
and  five  of  the  six  proved  to  be  males.  The  single 
female  plant — Amhat — bore  a  solitary  buuch  of 
eight  dates,  ripe  on  the  19th  of  September  and  of 
superior  quality  to  those  of  the  Seewah  at  Tulare, 
with  which  it  divides  the  honor  of  being  the  first  of 
these  Egyptian  dates  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Such  are  the  present  results  of  the  Government's 
importation.  My  inquiry,  it  will  be  seen,  was  a  little 
premature  ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
in  the  spring  of  1897  the  sex  of  all  the  trees  will  be 
determined  beyond  a  doubt.  Too  much  importance 
need  not  be  attached  to  the  discouraging  fact  that 
five  named  varieties  at  Phoenix  proved  to  be  male. 
Labels  during  the  long  treatment  at  Washington 
may  have  got  changed,  or  the  shipment  in  a  single  i 
car  may  have  caused  confusion.  Plants  of  the  same 
names  in  other  places  may  yet  prove  true  to  label. 
Nor  is  the  character  of  the  fruit  borne  by  the  two 
trees  to  be  accepted  as  final.  Though  the  quality  of 
the  "  Amhat"  is  very  fine,  the  size  of  both  varieties 
is  inferior  to  that  of  the  native  dates  described.  But 
in  Egypt  it  is  a  well  understood  principle  of  date 
culture  that  the  trees  do  not  usually  disclose  the  true 
character  of  their  fruit  until  the  third  year  after 
coming  into  bearing.  On  this  account  it  is  the  prac- 
tice there  to  cut  off  and  throw  away  the  blossoms  of 
the  first  two  years.  I  have  had  proof  of  this  pecu- 
liarity lately  in  Arizona,  where  a  tree  that  for  two 
years  past  bore  fruit  that  was  not  edible,  this  year 
surprised  its  owner  by  bearing  excellent  dates.  It 
will  be  several  years,  therefore,  before  we  shall  know 
the  true  character  of  the  fruit  of  these  imported 
trees.  Phoenix,  Indio  and  Tulare  remain  the  points 
of  interest  and  in  the  order  named,  but  I  do  not  look 
for  any  perfect  results  in  fruit  from  either  National 
City  or  Pomona. 

Varieties  of  Fruit  and  Use. — Though  the  dates  of 
export  are  known  to  the  world  only  as  a  dried  fruit, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  the  varieties  are 
equally  adapted  to  this  use.  Not  all  plums  are  suit- 
able for  prunes,  nor  all  dates  for  drying.  Some 
varieties,  on  account  of  their  soft  aud  jelly-like  pulp, 
will  not  keep  any  longer  than  many  of  our  table 
fruits  and  must  be  eaten  within  a  week.  There  are 
entirely  seedless  varieties,  which  are  considered 


among  the  most  delicious  and  are  never  dried. 
Nearly  half  a  dozen  different  receipts  might  be  given 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  Egyptians  prepare  dates 
for  household  use,  though  in  all  these  attractive 
forms  they  are  entirely  unknown  to  the  outside 
world.  Syrup  is  readily  extracted  from  the  pulp  of 
certain  varieties,  which  may  be  converted  into  sugar. 
As  the  average  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  pulp  of 
dates  is  very  high— not  less  than  54,  or  nearly  two 
and  a  half  times  as  great  as  that  of  ripe  wine  grapes 
—its  conversion  into  alcohol  by  fermentation  has 
been  practiced  from  the  most  ancient  times. 

The  choice  of  trees  is  no  doubt  determined  in  all 
date-growing  countries  by  these  various  uses;  but  an- 
other consideration,  regulating  the  continuous  sup- 
ply of  fruit  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
season,  is  the  fact  that  at  the  same  place  there  may 
be  as  much  as  two  months'  difference  between  the 
ripening  periods  of  different  varieties.  Near  the 
northern  limits  of  date  culture  the  early  ripening 
kinds  should  be  the  only  ones  planted.  A  native  of 
Syria  informs  me  that,  in  his  father's  garden,  it  was 
always  their  practice  with  late-ripening  varieties 
about  the  end  of  November  to  insert  the  growing 
bunches  of  dates  into  bags,  which  were  tied  fast  to 
the  stems.  The  object  was  to  protect  the  ripening 
fruit  from  hail,  and  in  this  way  they  managed  to  pro- 
long their  supply  of  fresh  dates  for  a  considerable 
period.  In  northern  Egypt  it  is  customary  about  the 
same  time  of  the  year  to  cut  off  the  bunches  and  hang 
them  up  to  ripen  indoors.  The  fruit  of  a  bunch  of 
dates  does  not,  like  grapes,  ripen  all  at  once.  It 
ripens  irregularly,  dotting  the  whole  cluster.  On 
the  BOth  of  October  I  received  from  Arizona  a  bunch 
of  unripe  dates  weighing  thirty  pounds.  They  were 
not  then  eatable;  but  I  hung  up  the  bunch  in  an  un- 
heated  greenhouse  of  San  Francisco,  where  it  con- 
tinued to  ripen  perfectly  sweet,  juicy  and  delicious 
dates  for  twenty-three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  shriveled  remainder  of  fruit  that  had  failed  to 
ripen  amounted  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  bunch. 

The  Climatic  Conditions. —Date  culture  for  fruit  is 
capable  of  greater  extension  in  California  than  any- 
body has  imagined  ;  but  it  will  not  be  in  the  region 
of  its  earliest  trial.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  for  probably  a  century  that  the 
Phcenix  dactylifera  could  thrive  in  California.  Being 
the  special  palm  of  Christendom,  borrowed  from  its 
previous  use  in  the  festivals  of  the  pagan  world,  it 
followed  the  progress  of  Catholic  Missions  from  St. 
Augustine  to  Mexico,  from  Mexico  to  California, 
where,  for  the  sake  of  its  customary  use  in  the  pro- 
cessions of  Palm  Sunday,  it  was  the  first  palm  ever 
planted.  That  this  eariy  introduction  did  not  result 
in  some  noteworthy  production  of  its  fruit  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  all  the  Missions  of  California 
were  established  on  the  west  side  of  the  Coast  Range 
of  mountains.  In  no  part  of  that  region,  cooled 
by  wind  and  fog  from  the  ocean,  is  the  sum  total  of 
beat  sufficient  for  the  fruit-bearing  needs  of  the  date. 
It  will  make  great  trees  anywhere  along  the  coast 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  Mexican  line;  it  will 
even  bloom  everywhere  within  those  limits;  but  it 
is  useless  to  look  there  for  any  perfection  of 
its  fruit.  In  Spain,  France  and  the  north  of  Italy  it 
has  been  known  for  centuries  that  the  date  palm 
often  succeeds  perfectly  as  a  tree  where  it  fails  as  a 
fruit  tree.  It  is  not  a  question  of  hardiness.  In 
northern  Egypt  the  date  palm  constantly  endures  a 
winter  temperature  at  ni^ht  that  is  almost  at  freez- 
ing point  and  sometimes  6°  below  it.  At  Fresno,  in 
California,  it  has  withstood  perfectly  a  temperature 
that  was  repeatedly  as  low  as  18°  above  zero.  At 
Tulare,  in  a  climate  that  falls  every  winter  to  16° 
above  zero,  where  certain  fig  trees,  6  inches  in  diam- 
ter,  have  been  frozen  to  the  ground,  it  has  just  been 
seen  that  date  palms  have  grown  for  six  years  with 
the  greatest  vigor.  It  is  not  the  winter's  cold, 
I  therefore,  but  the  want  of  summer  heat,  which  has 
prevented  the  date  from  perfecting  its  fruit-bearing 
qualities  along  the  coast  of  California  in  the  region 
of  its  earliest  planting.  It  stands  much  more  cold, 
but  it  needs  much  more  heat,  than  the  orange.  It  is 
a  palm  of  the  desert,  of  the  arid  regions  of  little  rain- 
fall, and  its  fruit  requires  the  dry  air  and  the  intense 
heat  which  accompany  those  conditions.  An  abun- 
dance of  water  within  striking  distance  of  its  roots, 
or  supplied  by  irrigation,  is  also  necessary  for  the 
fruit's  perfection.  The  best  American  climate  for 
the  date  is  the  climate  of  central  and  southern  Ari- 
zona, which  extends  into  southeastern  California  as 
far  as  Indio.  Next  to  that,  California  possesses  the 
only  suitable  area  of  any  extent,  in  the  foothill  region 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  from  the  head  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  to  the  head  of  the  San  Joaquin. 

A.  A.  Wheeler. 
Nutwood,  Clear  Lake,  December,  1896. 


Grafting  the  Apple  on  the  Pear. 


To  the  Editor: — Last  week  a  communication  ap- 
peared from  Mr.  James  McKenzie  of  Sebastopol, 
inquiring  in  regard  to  top  grafting  the  apple  on  the 
pear.  If  Mr.  McKenzie  will  visit  the  orchard  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Hornbeck  of  Santa  Rosa  he  can  observe  for 
himself  the  result  of  working  apple  on  pear.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  Mr.  Hornbeck  grafted  a  large  num- 
ber of  pear  trees  to  Arkansas  Black  aud  some  other 
kinds  of  apples.    The  grafts  did  well  the  first  year, 
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making  a  vigorous  growth.  The  second  and  third 
years  however,  they  did  not  make  very  much 
growth,  having  a  tendency  to  form  fruit  buds  to  the 
end  of  the  limbs,  and  to  apparently  dwarf  the  tree 

A  peach  orchard  belonging  to  Mr.  Charles  Ross  of 
this  place  was  grafted  two  years  ago  to  applet .  i*e 
Mr.  Hornbecks,  the  trees  made  a  fine  K«>wth  the 
first  year,  but  the  second  year  growing  little.  V\  Bite 
it  has  not  proved  a  failure,  the  stunted  growth  and 
inclination  to  dwarf  would  indicate  that  it  is  tar 
from  being  a  success  so  far.         ^  «•• 

Forestville  Nurseries,  Sonoma  County. 

Growing  the  Apricot. 

H.  D.  Briggs  of  Azusa  addressed  the  Southern 
California  Pomological  Society  at  its  last  meeting  on 
the  methods  employed  in  apricot  growing  in  his 
valley. 

Close  Planting  for  Removal— In  settiag  out  an  or- 
chard it  seems  advisable  to  double  set  the  ground,  as 
an  apricot  twelve  to  fifteen  years  old  should  have 
not  less  than  800  to  900  square  feet  of  ground.  This 
can  easilv  be  obtained  by  setting  20x20  feet;  then 
when  nine  or  ten  years  old  remove  every  other  tree, 
making  them  40  feet  in  the  row,  with  rows  20  feet 
apart,  of  course  taking  them  out  diagonally.  The 
trees  will  very  quickly  tell  the  orchardist  when  they 
are  too  thick.  When  the  outside  rows  have  twice 
the  fruit  of  those  inside,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
time  spent  in  pruning,  etc.,  on  half  the  trees  is  worse 
than  waited.  I  have  cut  roots  40  feet  from  a  nine- 
year  old  tree. 

h  ligation.—  The  apricot  will  do  fairly  well  with  but 
little  or  perhaps  no  water,  and  I  would  not  irrigate 
them  (except  in  a  dry  year  when  I  would  winter 
Hood)  from  the  second  to  about  the  fifth  year,  but 
never  after  they  get  to  bearing  let  them  get  dry  in 
the  fall,  as  the  next  year's  crop  depends  largely  on 
the  fruit  buds  being  plump  and  vigorous.  On  ma- 
ture trees,  i  <-.,  eight  years  old  and  over,  I  irrigate 
about  June  10th  with  the  idea  of  irrigating  about 
three  weeks  before  they  ripen,  nearly  as  much  to  set 
the  next  year's  fruit  buds  as  for  the  fruit  then  on  the 
trees,  as  it  is  a  severe  strain  on  the  tree  to  ripen 
400  to  700  pounds  of  fruit  and  theu  set  the  next 
year's  crop  of  fruit  buds  at  once  with  the  moisture  in 
the  ground. 

Thinning.—  The  trees  should  be  looked  over  when 
the  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  marble,  before  the  pit 
gets  hard,  and  properly  thinned.  This  can  be 
cheaply  done  by  taking  a  five-foot  lath  and  pad.  On 
a  heavily  loaded  tree  knock  at  every  bunch.  If  you 
fail  to  get  all  the  bunch  you  can  leave  the  rest,  but 
there  are  few  orchardists  who  will  thin  too  much  and 
you  will  get  as  many  pounds  in  a  less  number  of 
apricots  if  properly  thinned,  and  your  picking  ex- 
pense will  be  much  less.  You  will  also  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  having  fine  fruit. 

Gathering. — In  picking  I  have  for  several  years 
shaken  the  fruit  onto  a  canvas,  as  the  expense  of 
climbing  to  the  top  of  an  18  to  20-foot  tree  more 
than  counterbalances  the  few  green  ones  shaken  off 
the  first  time  or  two  over  the  orchard.  This  of 
course  is  for  drying.  For  canning  fruit  it  would  not 
do.  As  to  the  expense  of  gathering  by  shaking, 
three  men  will  usually  pick  from  two  and  a  quarter 
to  three  tons  a  day. 

Pruning. — The  writer  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
theory  that  the  time  and  way  a  tree  is  pruned  has 
very  much  to  do  with  its  bearing  fruit  every  year, 
and  I  have  tried  to  study  my  trees  to  find  out  the 
secret.  On  the  day  I  finish  picking  I  begin  to  prune 
and  lav  my  plans  to  have  every  tree  pruned  not  later 
than  August  1st;  then  the  fruit  buds,  whose  tend- 
ency is  to  form  as  far  out  on  the  limbs  as  the  sap  can 
go,  are  not  cut  off  by  winter  pruning.  Of  course  the 
tree  that  is  very  vigorous  may  set  fruit  buds  all  over 
if  it  is  not  summer-pruned;  but  when  one  method  is 
sure  and  another  is  perhaps,  I  prefer  the  sure,  as  I 
have  tried  all  ways  in  the  past  twelve  years  and 
never  have  failed  when  the  above  rule  was  carried 
out.  I  never  would  prune  an  apricot  tree  over  eight 
years  old  after  August  1st.  Previous  to  that  age 
they  apparently  can  be  pruned  until  August  15th 
without  injury,  but  I  consider  August  1st  much  the 
safer. 

Effects  of  Sununer  Pruning.  —From  the  time  the  tree 
is  set  out  until  it  begins  to  bear  my  way  is,  when- 
ever the  limbs  reach  a  length  of  about  one  foot, 
shorten  to  six  inches  until  August  1st.  This  will 
make  it  send  out  more  limbs,  and  in  the  winter  time 
you  will  have  a  fine  top  to  shape  up  instead  of  a  few 
enormous  long  limbs  to  cut  almost  all  off.  Many 
growers  make  the  error  of  being  too  much  afraid  to 
prune  short  enough  in  the  summer.  Let  us  figure 
a  little.  We  start  with  a  straight  stick  two  to  three 
feet  high  (1  prefer  two  feet);  prune  six  inches  in 
summer  and  six  inches  in  winter.  This  makes  oue 
foot  on  each  side  of  the  tree  or  two  feet  across;  con- 
tinue that  five  years  and  you  have  a  ten-foot,  vigor- 
ous, health}'  tree  that  can  support  its  load  of  fruit 
because  stocky,  and  by  the  shortening  in  process 
you  have  had  a  choice  of  limbs  for  winter  pruning 
so  probably  have  not  left  those  inclined  to  break. 
After  about  the  fifth  year  there  need  be  but  little,  if 


any,  winter  pruning,  as  the  fruit  will  take  much  of 
the  surplus  sap  that  makes  the  immense  growth. 

Treatment  for  Black  Heart.— There  seem  but  few  dis- 
eases that  affect  the  apricot  so  far  as  my  observa- 
tion goes.  The  black  wart  seems  to  affect  the  trees 
when  two  to  four  years  old  and  is  recognized  by  the 
leaves  or  part  of  the  tree  turning  yellow  and  falling 
off.  The  limb  from  which  the  leaves  fall,  when  cut 
open,  shows  a  black  heart.  The  cure  is  simply  to 
prune  the  tree  back  as  far  as  it  shows  the  black 
heart  and  also  to  shorten  the  limbs  that  are  not  dis- 
eased. The  black  scale  also  infests  the  apricot,  but 
is  easily  handled  by  spraying  with  the  resin  wash  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  are  off  the  trees  in  December,  but 
the  spraying  must  not  be  delayed  until  the  hard 
shell  gets  formed  and  the  scale  glued  to  the  limb. 

Fertilizing. — As  to  fertilizing,  no  orchardist  must 
expect  to  take  five  to  ten  tons  of  fruit  from  an  acre 
without  returning  something;  and  while  there  may 
be  other  things  equally  as  good,  I  never  have  used 
anything  but  barnyard  and  sheep  manure. 

The   Arizona    Everbearing   Strawberry  and 
Its  Wonderful  Productiveness. 


To  the  Editor: — While  visiting  Pb<f  nix.  Arizona, 
during  January,  1893,  I  noticed  some  fioe  large, 
bright  red,  glossy  strawberries  in  the  market  and 
upon  inquiring  was  told  that  they  were  originated  a 
few  miles  out  from  the  city  and  were  called  the 
Arizona  Everbearing. 

1  at  once  drove  out  to  see  the  patch  and  was 
surprised  to  see  the  quantity  of  fine  ripe  fruit, 
blossoms  and  green  fruit  on  the  vines  for  that  season 
of  the  year. 

They  seem  to  bear  during  the  winter  months  better 
in  Arizona  than  here  on  account  of  the  little  rain 
to  injure  the  blossoms  and  fruit  and  perhaps  warmer 
days  than  here. 

I  purchased  2000  of  the  plants  from  the  original 
grower  and  planted  them  out  in  Pasadena.  I  find 
that  they  do  not  begin  to  ripen  their  fruit  here  so 
early  as  the  Monarch  and  some  other  berries.  The 
Dollar  strawberry  is  perhaps  the  best  for  an  early 
ripener,  and  has  fine  fruit — a  firm,  large,  luscious 
berry.  The  Arizona  however,  when  it  does  start  to 
ripen  its  fruit,  in  April  or  about  May  1st,  according 
to  the  weather,  is  the  most  prolific  and  luscious 
berry  yet  produced  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  is  a 
surprise  to  the  most  sanguine,  continuing  to  bear 
enormous  sized  bright  red  berries  that  fairly  melt 
in  the  mouth,  for  at  least  eight  and  sometimes  nine 
mouths  of  the  year  when  properly  cared  for. 

Growing. — To  get  the  best  results,  all  runners  should 
be  kept  off  so  that  the  strength  of  the  plants  will  go 
to  fruit,  only  allowing  enough  runners  to  take  hold 
to  grow  plants  sufficient  to  plant  a  new  bed  each 
fall  or  spring  so  as  to  have  new  and  vigorous  plants 
each  year.  The  old  plants  can  remain  over  the 
second  year  but  never  longer  than  two  summers  to 
get  the  best  results. 

I  have  found  that  to  get  a  good  supply  of  fruit  the 
first  season  from  planting  the  Arizona  should  be 
planted  in  the  fall  or  early  in  January  as  possible, 
later  planting  may  give  as  vigorous  plants  or  per- 
haps more  so  the  first  season,  but  not  the  amount  of 
fruit  that  fall  or  early  winter  planting  does. 

Productivcnt ■.?.«. — I  know  of  single  acre  patches 
planted  in  December  that  produced  from  $990  to 
$1200  in  fruit  the  following  season.  These  are  at 
Lemon  Grove  in  San  Diego  county,  and  the  berries 
were  sold  in  San  Diego  at  from  15  to  20  cents  per  box. 
Of  course  where  they  are  raised  in  greater  quantities 
and  sold  at  lower  prices  they  will  not  bring  such  big 
returns.  Five  to  eight  hundred  dollars  per  acre, 
however,  is  a  fair  average  return  the  first  season 
from  planting  and  the  second  season  may  be  expected 
to  bring  even  greater  returns,  if  the  runners 
are  kept  off  and  proper  fertilizing  used.  Rich  sandy 
loam  is  the  best  soil,  but  with  proper  fertilizing 
heavier  soils  will  answer.  They  need  more  working, 
however,  and  must  be  worked  at  just  the  right  time 
after  each  irrigation.  Gravelly  loam  is  good,  but 
needs  more  water.  With  proper  soil,  careful  atten- 
tion, enough  water  and  a  good  location  a  person  can 
make  a  good  living  off  of  from  one  to  two  acres  of 
these  strawberries. 

I  would  advise  planting  one-third  however,  to  the 
Dollar  berry  for  the  winter  and  early  spring  market, 
before  the  Arizona  commences  bearing.  The  Monarch 
is  another  fair  variety  for  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months,  but  does  not  bear  a  second  or  fall 
crop  like  the  Dollar  berry. 

Pasadena.  C.  B.  Hewitt. 

Suggestions  on  Orchard  Planting  and  Care. 


J.  H.  Hornbeck  of  Santa  Rosa  is  a  very  thoughtful 
fruit  grower,  and  his  suggestions  as  given  to  the 
Sonoma  Farmer  will  be  useful  to  many  in  the  coast 
valleys  of  the  State. 

On  Planting. — First  plant  no  poor  trees,  even  if 
they  are  given  to  you.  Nursery  stock  is  plentiful  and 
cheap  now.  Use  no  more  piece  roots  and  cuttings, 
spouts  and  such  trash,  but  get  good  thrifty  whole 


roots.  Dig  hole  well  down,  there  is  no  danger  of  dig- 
ging too  deep.  Throw  the  top  soil  in  one  pile  and  the 
bottom  soil  in  another,  and,  when  you  put  in  the  tree, 
use  the  top  soil  to  place  in  and  around  the  roots.  Be 
sure  to  put  fine  soil  in  contact  with  roots,  spreading 
them  out  well,  and  leave  no  cavities  or  hollow  places 
under  them.  Of  course,  trim  all  broken  roots  off 
with  a  very  sharp  knife  before  putting  in.  Shape  the 
top  as  near  as  you  can  the  way  you  want  it,  and  let 
it  be  about  as  deep  as  it  was  in  the  nursery,  allowing 
for  the  ground  to  settle  a  little  ;  but  don't  stamp  the 
dirt  down  much  ;  in  adobe  soil  not  at  all. 

Don't  put  manure  of  any  kind  in  the  hole ;  but 
after  one  year's  growth  put  any  fertilizer  on  top  of 
the  ground  and  work  it  in.  Don't  pile  it  around  the 
trunk,  as  is  too  often  done,  making  a  harbor  for 
grubs  and  insects. 

Shaping  the  Trees. — Don't  allow  your  trees  to  fork 
into  two  equal  parts  near  the  ground,  but  keep  one 
stalk  up  as  high  as  you  want  it ;  then  aim  to  have  the 
lower  limbs  come  out,  not  in  a  bunch,  but  several 
inches  apart,  keeping  a  central  stem  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. Many  will  need  staking,  and  it  is  well  to  put 
the  stake  on  the  side  toward  the  southwest,  and  tie 
the  tree  leaning  considerably,  say,  about  one  foot  to 
the  windward.  Pinch  off  all  suckers  and  limbs  that 
you  don't  want  just  as  soon  as  you  see  them,  and  any 
limb  growing  too  much  to  one  side  just  pinch  off  the 
end  bud.  You  may  have  to  go  over  them  half  a  dozen 
times  the  first  summer,  but  you  will  find  it  labor  well 
bestowed.  Do  not  cut  back  the  next  winter,  even  if 
they  have  grown  5  or  6  feet ;  just  let  them  alone ; 
they  will  branch  out  enough  when  the  time  comes. 

From  four  to  six  main  branches  is  better  than 
more.  The  more  you  cut  back  the  more  limbs  you 
will  have,  and  your  tree  soon  becomes  too  dense  and 
has  to  be  thinned  out  when  older,  thereby  losing 
some  large  limbs  ;  and,  further,  your  cutting  back 
makes  the  buds  left  on  below  where  you  cut  grow  out 
into  great  long  limbs,  instead  of  developing  into  fruit 
spurs,  as  they  will  do  if  let  alone. 

Pursue  this  treatment  for  three  or  four  years  after 
planting,  and  you  will  have  larger  and  better  shaped 
trees  and  earlier  bearers  than  if  you  had  cut  back  so 
much  as  we  have  been  doing  heretofore. 

I  came  to  this  conclusion  by  experiment,  and  can 
show  trees  that  prove  it  beyond  question.  The  mat- 
ter of  high  or  low  branching  is  not  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  the  shaping  and  care  the  three  or  four 
first  years. 

Low  Heading. — Low  branching  seems  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  the  hot  localities  and  no  doubt  is  best  there, 
but  in  this  locality  I  prefer  rather  high,  say,  3  or  4 
feet,  it  is  so  much  easier  getting  around  them  in  cul- 
tivating, etc. 

As  to  shading  the  trunk,  I  attach  but  little  im- 
portance to  it,  finding  that  when  a  tree  is  kept 
thrifty  and  clean  it  is  not  apt  to  sun  scald  or  have 
other  diseases. 

In  planting  any  kind  of  an  orchard  I  would  put  the 
trees  farther  apart  than  20  feet— not  less  than  25 
for  prunes,  apricots  and  peaches.  Every  fourth  tree 
put  in  a  walnut,  getting  them  50  feet  apart.  Then, 
after  about  fifteen  years,  begin  to  take  out  the  oth- 
ers, leaving  the  walnut,  and  from  then  on  they  will 
be  worth  more  than  any  other  tree,  except  possibly 
the  olive.  Captain  Grosse's  suggestion  of  putting 
the  olive  and  walnut  in  this  manner  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  all  tree  planters. 

Mr.  Burbank's  paper  on  the  walnut,  read  at  the 
Farmers'  Institute  lately,  should  be  carefully  filed 
away  for  reference  and  will  be  found  of  great  value 
to  all  planters  of  that  tree.  There  is  no  better  local- 
ity in  California,  if  in  the  world,  than  right  here  in 
Sonoma  county  for  the  walnut,  and  the  man  who  will 
plant  and  stay  with  them  will  thank  Mr.  Burbank  for 
his  long  and  painstakiug  efforts  to  prove  the  value 
of  the  Santa  Rosa  walnut. 

[Mr.  Burbank's  essay  was  printed  in  the  Rural 
Press  last  week.  Mr.  Hornbeck's  advice  on 
pruning,  the  reader  will  note,  is  based  upon  ex- 
perience in  a  coast  valley,  where  conditions  are 
less  trying  than  in  the  interior.  It  is  also  based 
upon  the  slower  and  sturdier  growth  of  trees 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  coast  region.  His 
plan  of  high-heading  and  pruning  is  not  adapted 
to  all  parts  of  the  State,  though  perfectly  demon- 
strable with  him. — Ed.] 


THE  APIARY. 

How  to  Get  Strong  Colonies. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Beekeepers'  Associa- 
tion at  Hanford,  J.  F.  Florey  gave  a  very  interest- 
ing and  valuable  method  of  acquiring  strong  colonies 
of  bees  at  the  opening  of  the  honey  season.  He 
said  in  substance,  first,  "  that  the  important  and 
most  essential  part  is  a  good  prolific  queen;  next, 
plenty  of  honey.  It  matters  not  how  good  a  queen 
you  may  have,  if  there  is  a  scarcity  of  honey  in  the 
hive  your  queen  will  not  lay.  Plenty  of  honey  will 
encourage  strength.  Bees  in  hives  with  a  deep  frame, 
such' as  the  Langstroth,  will  have  a  better  effect  for 
early  brooding  than  the  shallow  frame  such  as  I  have 
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here  (showing  a  6-inch  frame).  The  deep  frame, 
from  8  to  9  inches  in  depth,  is  especially  adapted  for 
the  mountains,  where  the  honey  flow  comes  early, 
but  here  in  the  valley  we  do  not  have  a  flow  of  honey 
until  June,  and  frequently  as  late  as  July.  For  that 
reason  I  prefer  the  shallow  hive.  If  you  wish  to 
crown  a  queen  to  lay,  just  separate  two  combs  of 
brood  and  place  in  between  them  a  frame  of  honey, 
by  first  uncapping  the  sealed  honey,  and  the  bees 
will  remove  the  honey  and  the  queen  will  add  this  to 
her  brood  nest.  As  has  been  stated,  a  good  queen 
is  the  important  point."  How  this  may  be  obtained, 
Mr.  Plorey  proceeded  by  showing  a  queen  cell  pro- 
tector. This  is  used  to  prevent  the  bees  from  de- 
stroying the  cell.  "Here  I  have,"  said  Mr.  Florey, 
"  what  is  known  as  the  West  queen  cage.  This  cage 
takes  the  place  of  all  other  cages  for  my  use.  After 
obtaining  good  cells  from  a  colony  of  bees  that  you 
have  a  record  of  and  which  is  in  every  respect  good, 
place  it  in  this  cage,  fill  the  feeder  full  of  honey  and 
when  the  queen  is  hatched  you  have  her  caged,  and 
if  she  is  in  appearance  what  you  want,  you  only  have 
to  introduce  her  where  you  want  her;  if  not,  kill  her. 

"I  find  the  best  time  to  secure  queen  cells  to  be  at 
swarming  time  or  when  one  queen  is  superseding  an- 
other. Take  the  cells  away  as  fast  as  they  are  sealed, 
being  careful  to  get  all. 

"  My  next  method  is  what  I  call  the  transposition 
process.  Secure  your  cells  of  any  colony  and  then 
remove  the  larva  by  the  use  of  a  toothpick,  and  trans- 
pose a  larva  from  as  near  the  eggs  as  possible  from 
the  colony  you  wish  to  breed  from,  and  proceed  as 
before. 

"  One  can  raise  queens  in  the  brood  nest  with  a 
laying  queen,  by  the  use  of  a  frame  with  exclusion 
zinc  on  each  side,  to  introduce  a  queen.  I  use  the 
West  cage  by  placing  the  queen  in  the  cage  and  then 
using  candy  to  stop  up  the  entrance  so  she  will  have 
to  eat  the  candy  to  get  out,  and  in  this  way  the  bees 
get  used  to  her  and  very  seldom  if  ever  destroy  her." 


Introducing  Queens  With  Tobacco  Smoke. 

E.  Gallup  of  Santa  Ana  gives  the  American  Bee 
Journal  a  fuller  account  of  his  method  of  introducing 
queens  with  tobacco  smoke.  He  has  an  interesting 
account  of  his  method  by  describing  a  specific  in- 
stance. 

The  Robbers. — I  received  a  queen  Oct.  20th,  just  at 
night,  too  late  to  hunt  up  the  queen  where  I  was  to 
introduce  her,  and  I  had  to  be  away  the  following  af- 
ternoon, and  robber  bees  would  be  on  hand  if  I  in- 
troduced in  the  forenoon.  I  am  pestered  constantly 
with  black  bees  from  somewhere,  either  in  a  tree  or 
some  building.  They  are  evidently  in  a  starving  con- 
dition, judging  by  their  actions.  When  I  go  out  with 
the  smoke  they  are  on  a  watch  for  a  chance  for  mis- 
chief, and  when  I  open  a  hive  they  are  ready  to 
pounce  in.  So  I  cut  out  a.  strip  of  board  the  length 
of  the  width  of  the  hive,  and  2  inches  wide,  then  cut 
out  $  of  an  inch  from  one  side  the  length  of  the  en- 
trance ;  tack  on  a  strip  of  wire  netting,  so  that  when 
this  ventilating  strip  was  placed  over  the  entrance 
the  wire  would  come  down  tight  on  the  bottom 
board,  so  that  bees  could  neither  get  in  nor  out  of 
the  hive. 

Preparations. — With  a  gimlet  I  bored  a  hole  in  each 
end  of  the  strip  for  the  nails,  so  I  could  quickly  fasten 
it  over  the  entrance.  I  cut  out  the  notch  in  this  strip 
i,  so  it  would  be  larger  and  deeper,  and  then  the 
bees  could  not  choke  up  the  entrance  and  smother. 
A  wider  ventilating  strip  for  a  powerful  colony,  so 
that  one  could  cut  out  one  or  two  inches  to  cover 
with  the  wire  screen,  might  be  advisable.  But  the 
colony  that  I  was  operating  on  was  only  in  medium 
strength. 

I  went  to  town  for  tobacco  stems  in  the  evening, 
but  the  cigar  factory  was  closed.  But  in  front  of  the 
hatch  I  picked  up  a  pocketful  of  cigar  stubs.  Now  I 
was  ready  for  business. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  picked  the  old  queen  out  of 
the  hive  without  disturbing  the  bees  but  a  mere 
trifle;  closed  the  hive,  and  tacked  on  the  ventilator, 
and  only  had  three  bees  on  the  outside.  Previous  to 
this,  and  before  daylight,  I  had  taken  the  queen  out 
of  the  shipping  cage  and  placed  her  in  a  little  round 
wire  cage.  I  cut  up  some  of  the  cigar  stubs  quite 
fine  and  rolled  them  in  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  ready 
for  lighting.  I  had  my  teacup  of  honey  and  a  spoon 
on  band  ready  to  drop  the  queen  in  when  wanted. 

Sweetening  the  New  Queen. —  I  placed  the  old  queen 
in  the  shipping  cage  with  five  or  six  of  the  workers 
that  came  with  the  new  queen,  (as  I  was  to  give  her 
to  a  neighbor)  ;  lighted  the  tobacco,  placed  it  in  the 
smoker,  and  when  I  had  it  well  going,  I  puffed  about 
four  good  puffs  in  through  the  screen  at  the  entrance 
in  four  different  places,  so  as  to  have  the  smoke  thor- 
oughly penetrate  between  each  comb.  1  waited  about 
one  minute,  took  the  queen  out  of  my  pocket, 
dropped  her  into  the  teacup  of  honey,  by  holding  the 
mouth  of  the  cage  close  to  the  honey,  then  suddenly 
jarring  with  the  other  hand,  so  as  to  have  her  drop 
into  the  honey  without  a  chance  to  fly.  I  rolled  her 
over,  removed  the  cover  of  the  hive  and  dropped  the 
queen  and  spoonful  of  honey  into  the  center  of  the 
hive,  replaced  the  cover,  and  placed  a  large  blanket 


over  the  hive,  so  as  to  make  all  dark  and  so  the  rob- 
bers could  not  congregate  on  the  outside  of  the  ven- 
tilator. 

The  whole  performance,  from  the  time  I  opened 
the  hive  to  find  the  queen  and  introduce  the  new  one, 
did  not  occupy  over  fifteen  minutes.  You  must  re- 
member that  cigar  stubs  are  very  strong,  therefore 
we  must  use  only  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
tobacco.  I  usually  use  tobacco  stems.  Then  we  have 
to  smoke  a  little  longer.  All  the  bees  must  be  stupe- 
fied. It  is  not  necessary  to  smoke  the  queen.  I  roll 
her  in  the  honey  to  prevent  her  from  flying. 

Success. — Before  I  left  home  in  the  afternoon  I  re- 
moved the  blanket  and  the  ventilator  at  the  entrance 
of  the  hive,  and  the  bees  went  to  work  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  And  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  bees  do  not  even  discover  that  their  queen 
has  been  changed  while  they  were  on  their  drunk,  for 
the  fumigation  makes  them  act  very  much  like  a 
drunken  man,  and  the  change  is  made  so  quickly 
that  they  have  had  no  chance  to  discover  the  loss  of 
their  former  queen.  But  this  I  do  know,  that  I  never 
lost  a  queen  by  introducing  with  tobacco  smoke,  and 
by  this  last  performance  I  have  solved  the  problem, 
so  that  I  can  beat  the  robbers  every  time. 

In  extremely  hot  weather  it  might  be  advisable  to 
place  screening  over  a  part  or  all  of  the  top  of  the 
hive.  Always  use  a  little  common  sense,  and  then 
you  are  all  right. 

I  think  I  have  made  the  above  so  plain  that  the 
merest  novice  can  comprehend  it.  It  might  be  well 
enough  for  a  novice  to  roll  the  queen  in  the  honey  in- 
side of  some  room. 


THE  DAIRY. 


The  London  Dairy  Show  of  1896. 

To  the  Editor:— In  the  latter  part  of  October, 
1896,  was  held  one  of  the  greatest  dairy  shows  that 
ever  took  place,  always  excepting  that  held  at  the 
World's  Pair.  I  refer  to  the  twenty-first  annual 
exhibition  of  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association 
held  at  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington. 

Scope  of  the  Show.— There  was  a  total  of  198  en- 
tries in  the  cattle  classes,  180  of  which  were  in  the 
milking  and  butter  tests,  being  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  entries  ever  made  in  these  classes.  Then 
the  entries  for  butter  making  contests  numbered 
165  ;  for  best  butter,  420;  cheese,  319.  The  poultry 
and  pigeon  classes  mustered  over  5500  entries, 
added  to  which  there  were  classes  for  bacon  and 
hams,  bread  and  honey,  as  well  as  prizes  for  the 
best  mechanical  devices  and  appliances  requisite  or 
applicable  to  the  modern  methods  of  carrying  on 
the  dairy  business  in  any  and  all  of  its  various 
branches.  All  these  brought  up  the  total  number  of 
entries  to  7541  for  the  show. 

The  Prizes. — The  premiums  in  the  milking  and  but- 
ter trials  were  offered  for  the  best  of  the  following 
named  breeds  :  Shorthorns,  Jerseys,  Ayrshires, 
Guernseys,  Kerries  and  Dexters,  besides  which 
there  was  a  class  for  cattle  of  any  other  breed  or 
cross.  You  will  perceive  that  the  Britishers  are 
not  as  far  advanced  in  the  classification  of  their 
breeds  of  cattle  as  we  are  in  this  country,  else  they 
would  not — it  may  be  in  ignorance  of  the  correct 
thing,  therefore  pardonable — offer  premiums  for 
crossbreds,  grades,  or  any  others  that  may  not  be 
worthy  the  name  of  a  breed,  or  of  being  allowed  to 
come  in  competition  with  the  so-called  pure  bred 
ones.  Well,  if  the  horsemen  put  on  airs  and  "ape 
British  manners  "  at  their  horse  shows,  we  don't  at 
our  cattle  shows.  Oh,  no  !  We  plodding  farmers 
and  breeders  of  cattle  know  better  than  that — at 
any  rate  about  these  things — -and  act  in  a  perfectly 
independent  and  original  manner,  ever  doing  the 
thing  we  think  to  be  right.  There  are  no  prece- 
dents to  be  followed  in  our  case. 

What  the  Grades  Accomplished. — After  all,  the  re- 
sults of  the  tests,  both  in  this  (1896)  and  some  other 
years,  have  proved  some  of  the  cross  or  mixed  breeds 
to  be  amongst  the  best  of  dairy  cows.  Notably  was 
this  the  case  in  1893,  as  referred  to  below.  Then, 
too,  in  the  '96  class  was  the  cow  that  obtained  the 
second  highest  number  of  points  (136  6)  in  the  milk- 
ing trials,  and  the  Lord  Mayor's  cup  for  the  best 
cow  of  any  breed  or  cross  other  than  Shorthorn,  Jer- 
sey or  Guernsey.  She  even  beat  a  Dutch  cow  that 
gave  71  pounds  of  milk  a  day  ;  but  her  milk  was 
"too  thin,"  as  was  also  that  of  another  cow  of  the 
same  breed  that  gave  80  pounds  of  milk  a  day,  and 
whose  milk  was  so  deficient  in  solids  that  she  was 
disqualified  and  ruled  out  entirely. 

The  crossbred  cow,  a  Shorthorn  and  Guernsey 
cross,  forty-six  days  after  calving,  gave  63.9  pounds 
of  milk  a  day.  In  the  butter  test  for  cows  of  any 
breed,  except  Shorthorn  and  Jersey,  she  gave  2 
pounds  and  5J  ounces  of  butter  a  day,  being  beaten 
in  this  class  by  an  Ayrshire  cow  that  gave  2  pounds 
and  8  ounces  of  butter  from  47  pounds  and  124 
ounces  of  milk,  equal  to  1  pound  of  butter  to  19.11 
pounds  of  milk. 

Judging  by  Points. — The  number  of  points  gained 
by  each  cow  are  according  to  the  quantity  of  milk 


given  and  the  solids  it  contains,  some  allowance  also 
being  made  for  time  since  calving,  but  none  for  dif- 
ference in  age.  The  Agricultural  Gazette  gives  a 
summary  of  the  highest  number  of  points  gained  by 
each  breed  for  the  last  eight  years,  as  follows  : 

Highest  Number  of 
Points  for  Each  Number 
Breed.  Breed  in  Eigh .  Trials.       in  1896. 


Shorthorn                               140.12  in  1894  137.04 

Jersey                                    117. 20  in  1889  113.40 

Guernsey                               125.80  in  1892  93.02 

Ayrshire                                121.40  in  1894  120.58 

Kerry  or  Dexter                       90.42  in  1896  90  42 

Red  Poll                                 116.40  in  1893  104.01 

Crossbred                               171.90  in  1893  136.62 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the  greatest  • 
number  of  points  was  gained  by  a  crossbred  cow  in 
1893.  The  milk  from  this  cow,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
gave  over  7£  pounds  of  butter  in  two  days,  a  record 
which  has  never  been  equaled  in  any  public  trial. 
The  two  next  highest  points  in  number  belong  to 
Shorthorns,  cows  of  this  breed  having  gained  the 
highest  number  of  points  four  times  in  the  eight 
years,  as  against  all  other  breeds  together,  cross- 
breds having  secured  the  highest  number  three 
times  and  a  Jersey  cow  once. 

Milking  Value  of  Shorthorns. — Now,  after  having 
made  such  a  good  record  in  the  milking  trials,  and 
having  beaten  all  other  breeds  four  years  out  of 
eight,  it  may  readily  be  understood  why  the  Short- 
horn breed  is  considered  the  be&*"  and  most  useful 
breed  of  cattle  for  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain, 
their  native  country.  This  supremacy  over  all  other 
breeds  for  general  usefulness  is  more  than  proved  by 
the  results  of  the  dairy  show  of  1896,  where  there 
were  seventeen  Shorthorn  cows  tested  in  the  butter 
test,  which  made  the  somewhat  remarkable  average 
of  2  pounds  and  1  ounce  of  butter  a  day  each.  The 
first  prize  cow,  fifty-two  days  after  calving,  gave  46 
pounds  and  14£  ounces  of  milk,  which  made  3  pounds 
and  2  ounces  of  butter  a  day,  equal  to  1  pound  of 
butter  to  15  pounds  of  milk.  This  cow  was  from  the 
county  of  Durham — after  which  the  Shorthorns  are 
often  called  "  Durham  cattle  " — and  was  in  all  prob- 
ability one  of  the  old  stamp,  descended  from  a  line 
of  ancestors  uncontaminated  with  the  debilitating 
influences  of  overfeeding,  as  for  show  yard  honors. 
The  second  prize  went  to  a  cow  that  gave,  twenty- 
two  days  after  calving,  55  pounds  and  12£  ounces  of 
milk  a  day,  which  yielded  3  pounds  and  1  ounce  of 
butter,  equal  to  1  pound  of  butter  to  18.21  pounds  of 
milk.  This  cow  was  first  prize  cow  in  the  milking 
trials,  with  137  points  to  her  credit ;  was  also  win- 
ner of  the  Champion  Challenge  Cup,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Cup  for  the  best  Shorthorn  cow.  Her  milk 
tested  5.2  per  cent  fat  and  9.3  per  cent  of  solids 
other  than  fat ;  total  solids  in  the  milk,  14.5  per 
cent.  Two  other  cows  in  the  class  gave  2  pounds 
and  12  ounces  each,  and  another  one  2  pounds  and 
11J  ounces  of  butter  a  day,  which  makes  five  cows  in 
the  class  of  seventeen  Shorthorns  that  gave  more 
butter  a  day  than  any  cow  of  any  other  breed  in 
the  show. 

The  Jerseys. — There  were  thirty  Jersey  cows  tested 
in  the  butter  class,  seven  of  which  gave  over  2 
pounds  of  butter  a  day,  the  highest  yield  being  2 
pounds  and  10 J  ounces,  and  the  second  highest  2 
pounds  and  10  ounces,  which  was  not  exceeded  by  a 
cow  of  any  other  breed  except  the  Shorthorn. 

We  Need  an  Importation  of  Milking  Shorthorns.  — We 
have  some  pretty  good  milking  Shorthorns  in  this 
State,  but  not  any  so  good  as  those  tested  at  the 
London  Dairy  Show,  that  I  know  of,  though  I  sup- 
pose that  some  of  the  very  best  have  not  been  put 
to  the  test.  It  is  a  good  while  since  we  had  a  direct 
importation  of  the  breed  from  their  "  native  sod  " 
to  this  State,  so  that  an  introduction  of  new  blood  is 
really  needed,  and,  if  of  the  right  sort,  would  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  to  our  herds.  But  who  is  to  get 
it?  It  requires  not  only  money  aud  good  judgment, 
but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  breeding — of  the 
breed,  I  was  going  to  say;  but  at  any  rate  of  such 
cattle  as  would  be  likely  to  do  the  most  good. 

An  Opportunity  for  the  Rich. — If  we  could  only  first 
introduce  some  of  that  enterprise  and  pluck  the 
horse  breeders  have,  those  who  patronize  and  in  a 
measure  keep  up  the  Horse  Show,  and  who  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  afraid  of  spending  their  money  in  improv- 
ing the  horses  of  the  State  by  importation  of  some 
of  the  best  breeds  of  Great  Britain,  plus  a  few 
good-mannered  and  well-trained  grooms  who  thor- 
oughly understand  their  business,  which  no  one  can 
gainsay  their  right  to  do  so  long  as  they  choose  to 
"  pay  the  piper,"  our  herds  of  thoroughbred  cattle 
would  be  greatly  improved.  Let  a  few  of  our 
wealthy  land  owners  unloose  their  purse  strings  and 
pay  out  money  for  some  of  the  best  cattle  that  can 
be  had  as  freely  as  they  spend  money  on  good  horses, 
and  we  should  soon  see  what  might  be  called  a  revo- 
lution in  cattle  breeding.  The  enterprising  example 
of  the  few  would  impart  enthusiasm  and  a  true  spirit 
of  rivalry  amongst  the  many.  We  should  then  see 
something  like  a  repetition  of  what  took  place  say 
from  ten  to  twenty  years  ago  in  the  breeding  of  fine 
cattle.  Every  farmer  and  cattle  breeder  would 
want  them,  and  have  them,  too,  "by  hook  or  by 
crook,"  for  it  would  not  then  be  so  much  the  want  of 
money  as  pluck  that  would  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
obtaining  at  least  a  beginning  in  the  improvement  of 
one's  cattle.  Robert  Ashburner. 

Baden,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal.,  Dec.  30,  1896. 
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January  9,  1897. 


I  HE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

A  Thankful  Soul. 


I  take  life  just  as  I  find  it. 

If  it's  hot,  I  never  mind  it: 

Hunt  around  fer  shady  trees 

An'  jest  whistle  up  a  breeze ! 

If  it's  snow  in',  why— I  go, 

Jest  go  a-skimmin'  'crost  the  snow  . 

(Ever  trv  how  good  it  feels 

In  a  wagon  off  the  wheels?) 

Spring  or  winter,  summer,  fall, 

I'm  jest  thankful  fer  'em  all ! 

Folks  say  this  world's  full  of  strife; 
That  jest  'livens  up  my  life  ! 
When  the  good  Lord  made  it,  he 
Done  the  best  fer  you  an'  me— 
Saw  the  sky  had  too  much  blue, 
An'  rolled  up  a  cloud  or  two. 
Give  us  light  to  sow  an'  reap, 
Then  threw  in  the  dark  fer  sleep. 
Everv  single  drop  of  dew 
Twinkles  on  a  rose  fer  you. 

Tell  you  !  this  world's  full  o'  light- 
Sun  by  days  and  stars  by  night; 
Sometimes  sorrow  comes  along, 
But  it's  all  mixed  up  with  song. 
Folks  that  alwavs  make  complaint 
They  ain't  healthy— that  they  ain't ! 
Some  would  jest  live  with  the  chills 
If  it  warn't  fer  doctors'  bills  I 
Always  finding  fault  with  things- 
Kill  a  bird  beca"-AJ  it  sings. 

I  take  life  jest  as  I  find  it; 
If  it's  a  sunshiny  day, 
•Hot  or  cold,  I  never  mind  it— 
That's  my  lime  fer  makin'  hay ; 
If  it's  rainin',  fills  my  wish- 
Makes  the  lakes  jest  right  fer  fish  ; 
When  the  snow  falls  white  as  foam, 
Then  I  track  the  rabbits  home. 
Spring  or  winter,  summer,  fall, 
I'm  jest  thankful  fer  'em  all. 

—Frank  L.  Stanton. 


Priscilla. 

The  lilies  bloom  by  the  garden  wall, 

The  primroses  stand  in  a  row, 
The  dahlias  hang  their  crimson  heads 

Over  the  grass  where  the  daffodils  blow. 

The  harebells  dance  and  the  daisies  spread 
And  the  sun  blossoms  bloom  so  tall, 

But  the  fairest  flower  that's  there,  I  know, 
Stands  by  the  old  gray  moss-grown  wall. 

Priscilla  stands  in  the  garden  gate: 
In  the  gate  in  the  old  stone  wall, 
And  the  sunbeams  steal  through  the  swaying 
trees 

And  down  on  her  sweet  face  softly  fall. 

The  sun  lights  glow  in  her  clear  bright  eyes: 
Dear  eyes,  as  clear  as  the  cool  brook's  tide; 

Clear  as  the  brook  and  blue  as  the  bells, 
Blue  as  the  bells  on  each  ferny  side. 

The  fragrance  sweet  of  the  flowers  fair 
Conu  s  to  her  borne  on  the  sighing  breeze. 

And  the  birds  pour  down  their  gay  love  songs 
From  up  in  the  bending  whispering  trees. 

O,  the  flowers  bloom  and  blush  and  blow 

In  the  shade  of  the  garden  wall, 
But  of  all  those  blossoms  that  bloom  so  blight 

Priscilla  is  fairest  by  far  of  all. 

—Henry  Sebastian  Kirk. 


Her  Covenant. 


1  know  you  have  not  come  to  me  for 
advice,  Cousin  Ethel,  and  I  offer  none; 
but  have  you  fully  considered  the  step 
you  are  about  to  take  ?  " 

"  Haven't  I  had  years  enough  in 
which  to  consider  it  ?  I  don't  expect  a 
man  to  know — no  woman  can  appre- 
ciate my  situation  excepting  she  had 
experienced  the  same  thing.  No,  I  am 
fully  determined  to  end  the  matter.  I 
wish,  if  possible,  to  begin  the  New 
Year  in  freedom." 

"  Has  anyone  freedom  ?  " 

"  What  a  question  !  " 

"  Not  such  a  strange  one,  is  it  ? 
Each  one  of  us  has  something  to  bear." 

"  Each  one  does  not  wage  a  continual 
battle  with  vice." 

"Who  can  tell?  All  sickness,  all 
deformity  is  but  the  harvest  of  sin  in 

some  form.    Ah  !  "  Judge  Barstow 

sighed  and  turned  from  his  client  as 
the  door  opened  and  the  click  of  a 
crutch  sounded  within  the  room. 

"Come  in  Mary;  ah,  Bryce,  you  are 
feeling  better  ?  " 

"Yes,  father,  much  better;"  but  the 
boy  gasped  painfully,  and  the  blue 
whiteness  about  his  mouth  belied  the 
cheerful  words. 

"Oh,  yes,  he  thinks  he  is  much  bet- 
ter," said  the  companion  of  the  frail, 
misshapen  boy.  They  were  an  ill  as- 
sorted pair,  excepting  in  one  feature. 
The  full,  dark  brown  eyes  of  the  tall, 
beautiful  woman  were  repeated  in  the 
face  of  the  boy.  This  resemblance,  and 
the  continual  solicitude  on  one  side, 
and  the  almost  infantile  dependence 


on  the  other,  proclaimed  the  relation- 
ship. .  ,  ,  . 

Judge  Barstow  placed  chairs  for  his 
wife  and  son  and  a  film  of  regretful 
tenderness  darkened  his  steel  blue 
eyes.  This  was  his  only  child,  and  to 
the  average  observer  it  was  a  great 
riddle.  The  average  observer  saw  only 
the  "Now."  Sometimes  there  seemed 
to  be  sense  and  reason  in  the  belief  in 
malignant  invisibles  and  the  changeling 
theory.  There  was  no  apparent  reason 
why  this  man  and  this  woman,  both  so 
complete  physically,  mentally  and 
morally,  should  be  called  upon  to  nur- 
ture this  shred  and  patch  of  humanity. 
The  fact  that  they  had  been  called  in 
the  sacred  names  of  father  and  mother 
to  do  this  thing  had  led  Hugh  Barstow 
into  the  study  of  heredity  and  the 
transmission  of  traits.  He  had  reached 
the  point  where  he  dared  not  affirm 
that  any  characteristic  was  acquired. 
All  came  through  a  tangled  maze  of  in- 
heritance. 

There  had  been  no  accident,  no  illness 
to  distort  the  limbs  and  curve  the  spine 
of  this  child;  it  was  simply  a  lack  of 
vitality,  said  the  wise  men  of  medicine. 
To  account  for  this  the  father  had 
searched  family  traditions,  and  after 
years  of  study  he  said:  "There  has 
been  debilitating  vice  in  my  own  family 
and  in  that  of  my  wife.  We  have  ap- 
peared to  the  world  as  more  than  aver- 
age good  people;  but  the  black  drop 
was  there.  It  has  been  drawn  off,  not 
as  a  vice,  but  in  bodily  weakness  and 
deformity  in  our  son." 

He  had  asked  his  cousin  Ethel 
Thorne,  "Has  any  one  freedom?" 
She  was  chafing  against  her  lot.  In 
the  person  of  her  husband  she  battled 
with  the  vice  of  drunkenness  in  its 
crude,  undisguised  form.  "Years 
hence,"  thought  Barstow,  "  some  other 
woman  will  wear  the  look  that  my  wife 
wears  while  agonizing  over  a  weakling 
like  our  boy;  and  that  weakling  will  be 
Ethel's  grandchild,  or  maybe  a  gen- 
eration later.  Crude  vice  may  seem  to 
burn  itself  out  and  disappear.  It  is 
said  that  children  profit  by  a  bad  ex- 
ample as  well  as  a  good  one.  Ethel's 
husband  may  reform,  or  he  may  die  in 
the  gutter.  In  either  case  the  mischief 
to  posterity  is  done.  She  bas  no  more 
to  complain  of  than  the  majority  of 
folks." 

He  did  not  say  such  things  to  Mrs. 
Thorne.  She  would  have  called  him  an 
idle  dreamer.  Cousins,  and  intimate 
from  childhood,  yet  on  many  points 
they  were  far  apart.  Each  one  was 
inclined  to  gloss  over  the  other's  cross. 
Judge  Barstow  considered  Mrs. 
Thome's  grievance  simply  a  case  for 
the  exercise  of  patience  and  hope  and 
firm  endurance.  In  his  own  case  it 
was  endurance  alone.  Hope  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  who  would  not  be 
patient  ? 

Mrs.  Thorne,  while  acknowledging 
that  it  was  a  terrible  disappointment 
and  heart-break  to  Cousin  Hugh  that 
his  only  child  should  be  such  a  shrunken 
creature,  yet  never  dreamed  that  his 
burden  was  equal  to  her  own.  She 
sympathized  with  him  and  his  wife, 
especially  on  days  when  the  two  fam- 
ilies were  together ;  when  she  saw 
their  eyes  follow  the  movements  of  her 
own  well-grown  boys  with  a  covetous, 
grieving  light.  But  on  these  days  very 
often  she,  too,  carried  a  heavy  heart. 
She  never  knew  the  hour  nor  the  mo- 
ment when  her  husband,  handsome 
Mark  Thorne,  would  come  and  shame 
them  all. 

Then  she  raged  inwardly  and  com- 
passioned  herself  in  a  way  she  never 
would  have  thought  of  pitying  her 
cousins,  even  though  her  boys  were  so 
precious  to  her.  There  was  one  thing 
that  troubled  her — they  might  inherit 
their  father's  vice,  that  was  all.  She 
only  thought  of  the  one  form  of  the 
j  taint ;  if  that  passed  her  by  there  was 
|  nothing  to  dread. 

She  stayed  a  few  minutes  talking  to 
'  Mrs.  Barstow  and  Bryce,  then  rose  to 
I  go.    Judge  Barstow  said  : 

"Well,  Ethel,  I'll  put  this  matter 
I  into  shape  immediately.  Of  course,  it 
'  will  be  the  merest  formality — poor 
I  Mark  is  so  well  known." 
i  "Yes,  to  my  shame,  that  is  true," 
I  Mrs.  Thorne  interrupted,  and,  choking 
j  with  indignation,  she  left  the  office. 


It  was  near  the  season  of  gladness. 
The  streets  were  gay  and  odorous  with 
evergreens,  the  shop  windows  held  sug- 
gestions for  all  tastes  and  all  degrees 
of  ability  to  purchase.  Mrs.  Thorne 
hurried  along  in  the  wintry  twilight, 
seeing  none  of  the  cheer,  giving  no 
heed  to  the  atmosphere  of  rejoicing 
that  was  all  about  her.  For  many 
nights  she  had  slept  but  little.  In- 
stead, she  had  lain  awake  listening  for 
an  unsteady  step,  and,  when  it  came, 
stealing  from  her  bed  to  watch  from 
shadowy  corners  and  guard  against 
accidents,  to  see  that  the  staggering, 
bloated  creature,  whose  name  she  bore, 
set  neither  himself  nor  the  house  on 
fire.  He  was  now  well  on  the  way  for 
his  annual  debauch.  Whatever  else 
the  holidays  brought  her,  this  was  sure 
to  come.  Though  Mark  drank  all 
round  the  year,  he  reached  the  last 
point  of  endurance  at  this  season,  and 
Hugh  Barstow  often  said  :  "  He'll 
make  a  finish  one  of  these  times  when 
he  and  other  weak  fools  are  drinking 
to  their  good  resolutions  for  the  new 
year." 

Ethel  had  often  half  determined  to 
sever  the  tie  that  held  her  a  prisoner 
to  vice.  As  her  boys  grew  old  enough 
to  understand,  she  felt  more  keenly  the 
hatefulness  of  it  all.  Still,  when  the 
days  of  repentant  soberness  came,  the 
pain  and  shame  seemed  very  far  away. 
Mark  was  kind  and  loving  to  her,  and 
no  children  ever  had  a  wiser  or  more 
companionable  father. 

Then  Ethel,  looking  about  her,  would 
say,  "Cousin  Hugh  is  right.  Everyone 
has  something  to  bear;  but  if  my  cross 
was  anything  but  this.  Let  some  dig- 
nified sorrow,  some  respeetable  grief 
knock  at  my  door  and  I  will  receive  my 
guest  and  do  him  and  myself  honor  by 
the  patience  with  which  I  will  endure." 
And  now  she  had  reached  the  last  point 
of  patience.  Mark  was  one  of  the 
kindliest  men  in  the  world  when  sober, 
but  when  drinking  his  temper  was  that 
of  a  madman  or  a  fiend.  He  grew 
worse  as  he  grew  older,  and  Ethel  had 
learned  to  fear,  both  for  herself  and 
her  boys.  Only  two  days  before  he  had 
thrown  a  heavy  glass  pitcher  across 
the  room,  and  barely  missing  her  head, 
it  had  crashed  through  a  window.  She 
had  kept  her  trouble  within  her  own 
house  as  much  as  possible.  She  could 
not  bear  that  her  neighbors  should 
know  "all  her  humiliations,  but  behavior 
like  this  could  not  be  concealed.  In  her 
indignation  she  had  gone  to  her  cousin, 
Hugh  Barstow,  attorney,  and  com- 
menced action  for  divorce. 

The  days  sped  on.  From  time  to 
time  Mrs.  Thorne  was  advised  as  to 
the  progress  of  her  way  toward  free- 
dom. The  old  year  had  but  two  more 
days  to  live,  really  but  one  and  a  half 
when  Ethel  went  to  her  cousin's  office 
for  the  last  time.  Next  day,  the  last 
of  the  year,  she  would  appear  in  court 
for  a  few  moments  and  all  would  be 
over.  Her  many  wakeful  nights  were 
telling  upon  her  fearfully.  She  was 
pale  and  large-eyed,  she  was  numb  and 
chilly.  She  felt  that  all  about  her  was 
unreal.  She,  herself,  was  but  a  dream 
within  a  dream.  When  she  reached  her 
own  gate  she  stood  confounded.  Was 
this  that  she  saw  an  hallucination  ? 

An  ambulance  stood  at  the  curb,  a 
group  of  men  and  women  were  just 
within  the  door,  her  oldest  boy  was 
amongst  them  crying  and  trying  to  an- 
swer their  questions.  She  felt  that  she 
ought  to  be  there,  but  she  was  sure 
now  that  she  was  asleep,  and  this  was 
nightmare.  She  knew  that  if  she  could 
move  she  would  awaken.  Then,  still 
like  a  dream,  with  the  thought,  "  It  is 
Mark — the  divorce  will  not  be  neces- 
sary," she  stepped  into  the  hall.  Boy 
Mark  threw  himself  into  her  arms,  cry- 
ing :  "Oh,  mamma!  1  tried  to  keep 
Hughie  away,  indeed  I  did,  but  he  and 
the  other  boys  would  jump  on  the  car, 
and  he  got  hurt — oh,  mamma  I" 

Mrs.  Thorne  could  only  gasp  "Hugh- 
ie." Then  all  was  blackness,  and  she 
never  knew  how  she  reached  the  cot 
where  they  had  laid  her  child.  Two 
surgeons  were  bending  over  the  nude, 
unconscious  little  body.  One  wiped 
the  blood  from  his  hands  and  saw  the 
mother.  "Mrs.  Thorne,"  he  said, 
"  please  go  away;  this  is  no  place  for 
you;"  and  a  woman  friend  besought 


her  with  tears:  "Come  away,  dear, 
they'll  do  all  that  can  be  done."  But 
she  cut  them  short.  "I  don't  know 
what  you  mean.  This  child  is  mine." 
Without  lifting  her  eyes  from  the  livid 
face  and  mangled  body  she  removed 
her  gloves,  her  hat  and  cloak,  and 
dropped  them,  to  be  picked  up  or  trod- 
den into  shreds. 

Then  she  asked  the  surgeon: 

"Have  you  all  you  need  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Thorne.  As  soon  as  we 
find  the  extent  of  the  injuries  and  dress 
the  wounds,  we'll  apply  restoratives." 

She  sat  perfectly  calm,  quieting  with 
kindly  spoken  words  and  gentle  touches 
her  older  boy. 

"Yes,  I  know,  dear,"  she  answered 
his  repetitions  of  what  he  had  told  her 
at  first.  "Yes,  I  know  you  always 
care  for  your  brother." 

She  never  could  have  told  whether  it 
was  thirty  minutes  or  two  hours  that 
she  sat  there  watching  the  surgeons 
bathe  and  dress  the  broken  arm  and 
leg  of  her  child.  She  only  knew  it  was 
done  at  last.  At  last  the  eyes  opened, 
the  lips  moved.  Then  she  knelt  by  him, 
saying  only: 

"There,  now,  mamma  will  take  care 
of  her  little  boy.  Mamma's  good  boy 
won't  cry,"  and  there  was  never  a 
tremor  in  voice  or  hand. 

She  followed  the  surgeons  to  the 
door. 

"  Tell  me  the  truth.  What  do  these 
fractures  mean  ?  Crippled  for  life  ? 
What  about  his  head  and  back  ?  " 

"They  are  simple  fractures,"  Dr. 
Bell  answered.  "We  find  no  indica- 
tions of  internal  injuries.  The  child  is 
strong,  his  blood  is  in  good  condition. 
He  will  require  constant  care  for  a  few 
weeks,  that's  all.  The  accident  is 
not  necessarily  any  more  serious  than 
that." 

Mrs.  Thorne  felt  that  she  heard  the 
truth,  and  yet  she  knew  that  physicians 
were  not  infallible,  and  the  best  of 
them  could  not  know  or  prevent  com- 
plications. The  first  thing  for  her  was 
unremitting  watchfulness. 

Ah  !  here  was  a  respectable  calamity. 
This  stranger  had  called  and  she  must 
entertain  it.  She  must  give  it  her 
thoughts  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else.  It  filled  the  house,  the  world. 
Was  there  anything  else  she  ought  to 
think  of  ?  Nothing.  How  far  away  and 
contemptible  seemed  that  other  griev- 
ance. How  small  it  was.  She  smiled 
to  herself  as  she  sat  alone  by  the  cot 
late  into  the  night.  Everyone  has 
something  to  bear. 

"Ah!"  And,  shivering,  she  slid 
from  her  chair,  down  upon  the  floor. 
She  put  out  her  hands,  but  did  not 
touch,  for  fear  of  disturbing,  the  sleep- 
ing child.  "God,"  she  whispered,  "if 
you  know  all  about  these  things,  if  you 
order  or  allow  all  these  perplexing 
affairs,  please  leave  my  burden  as  it 
was.  I'll  bear  it ;  I'll  never  grumble 
again.  I'll  be  kind  and  patient  with 
Mark.  I'll  stand  by  him  against  all 
the  world  ;  only — only  spare  my  boy. 
G-ive  me  back  the  dear  little  body 
strong  and  beautiful.  Leave  me  my 
boys,  and — the  other,  leave  him,  too." 

She  crouched  on  the  floor,  her  fore- 
head touching  the  carpet.  She  heard 
the  street  door  open  and  close  ;  a  step 
was  on  the  stair — a  lagging,  stumbling 
step.  She  arose  and  went  into  the 
hall.  This  was  nothing.  She  even 
laughed  softly.  She  stood  on  the  land- 
ing and  turned  the  light  high.  An 
angry  exclamation  from  Mark  was  her 
thanks.  She  raised  her  finger  warn- 
ingly  and  shook  her  head,  then  went 
down  a  few  steps  to  meet  and  steady 
him. 

"Be  very  quiet,  dear,"  she  said. 
"Hughie  got  hurt,  but  he's  asleep," 
and  she  told  him  all  about  it.  Then 
she  allowed  him  to  go  with  her  into  the 
room  where  the  little  boy  lay,  and  look 
over  the  screen  that  shaded  the  cot. 
She  felt  him  brace  himself  as  he  lis- 
tened. She  saw  that  he  lifted  his  head 
to  its  natural  poise,  and  be  clasped  her 
hand  in  his  own  as  it  rested  on  bis  arm. 
Great  beads  of  perspiration  stood  on 
his  face. 

She  said:  "Go  to  bed  now,  dear; 
to-morrow  will  be  a  hard  day  for  us  all." 

He  left  the  room,  was  gone  a  half 
hour,  then  came  in  in  a  long  flannel 
bath  robe  and  slippers.    He  was  like  a 
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breath  of  fresh  coolness,  of  watery 
odors,  and  entirely  sober. 

"  I  can't  leave  you  alone,  Ethel  ;  this 
is  my  place  as  well  as  yours,  and  you 
have  had  many  bad  nights  lately. 
Take  this  reclining  chair  and  let  me 
make  you  comfortable." 

Ethel  was  not  surprised.  This  was 
only  her  husband's  normal  self.  She 
knew  she  could  trust  him,  and  that 
night  was  the  most  restful  one  she  had 
passed  for  several  weeks. 

While  the  morning  was  yet  dusky, 
Judge  Barstow  came.  He  supposed 
that  matters  would  go  on  just  the 
same.  Ethel  need  not  be  out  of  the 
bouse  more  than  an  hour,  at  most, 
counting  the  time  of  going  to  and  from 
the  court,  and  Mrs.  Barstow  would 
stay  with  Hughie.  Ethel  interrupted 
him  with  a  look  and  a  lifting  of  her 
hands,  then: 

"Is  it  too  late,  cousin?  Can  I  not 
dismiss  this  ?  " 

"  Certainly  you  can  dismiss  it,  but — " 

"Oh,  cousin,  you  are  right.  Each 
one  has  something  to  bear.  God  has 
been  good  to  me.  Don't  think  me  super- 
stitious, but  I'm  afraid  I've  done  wrong. 
I  musn't  shirk  what  I  have  to  bear,  or 
something  will  be  sent  that  will  break 
my  heart.  If  it  were  not  for  Mark's 
weakness,  we'd  be  so  happy." 

"Ah,  yes!"  and  Barstow  sighed 
heavily.  "  If  it  were  not  for  this,  or  for 
that,  always  something  ;  but  Mark  is 
not  hopeless.  I'm  glad  you've  decided 
against  the  divorce.  I'll  help  you  all  I 
can;  "  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her. 

"Take  care — take  care  there,"  came 
in  a  stage  whisper  from  the  stairs,  and, 
looking  up,  they  met  the  laughing  eyes 
of  Mark.  He  was  leaning  over  the  bal- 
ustrade and  probably  heard  the  con- 
versation. Barstow  laughed  in  re- 
turn. 

"  Be  good  to  her,  Mark;  she's  a  poor, 
weary  girl.  Help  her  take  care  of  the 
little  boy.  Good-bye;  Mary  and  I  will 
come  to-morrow  and  help  you  begin  the 
new  year." 

So  they  did,  and  no  one  would  have 
guessed  that  Mark  Thome  had  ever 
been  drunk  in  his  life.  Iu  the  course  of 
the  day  he  said  to  Barstow: 

"  I  believe  I  am  emancipated.  The 
shock  of  so  nearly  losing  the  little  fel- 
low by  death  and  my  wife  through  sim- 
ple justice,  has  turned  out  a  1  bracer  ' 
for  me.    I  begin  the  year  a  free  man." 

"  We  are  none  of  us  free,"  Barstow 
returned,  "but  you  ought  to  be  as  free 
as  the  average  man,  and  you'll  find 
there's  enough  to  tie  you  up  without 
drink.  It  will  be  a  fight ;  there  are 
some  very  pleasant,  jolly  features 
about  this  way  of  life,  but  you'd  better 
shake  it,  if  you  can,  and  I  believe  you 
can." — The  Ladies'  World. 


Humorous. 


She  had  been  looking  at  herself  in 
the  glass.  "  I  suppose  I'll  get  used  to 
it,"  she  said,  "  but,  after  what  we've 
been  through  in  the  last  few  years, 
these  tight  sleeves  actually  make  me 
feel  immodest." — Chicago  Post. 

Sister:  "  Stick  out  your  tongue  and 
take  your  powder  like  a  good  girl. 
You  never  heard  me  complaining  about 
such  a  little  thing."  Flossie:  "Neither 
would  I  if  I  could  take  it  on  my  face 
like  you  do." — Brooklyn  Life. 

Sexton  (to  a  Divine,  who  was  spend- 
ing his  holidays  in  the  country,  and 
who,  on  the  sudden  illness  of  the  vil- 
lage parson,  volunteered  to  take  the 
duties):  "A  worse  preacher  would 
have  done  for  us,  sir,  but  we  couldn't 
get  one." — Punch. 

He:  "How  the  thundering  blazes 
did  my  shaving  brush  get  full  of  sand, 
I  want  to  know  ?  "  She:  "  Oh  !  Some 
must  have  accidentally  got  into  it  when 
I  was  using  it  to  lather  my  bicycle  tire 
to  find  out  where  the  puncture  was." — 
Iudianapolis  Journal. 

What  Caused  Her  Woe.—  "  I  am 
inexpressibly  sorry,  Mr.  Smithers," 
she  said,  "  to  learn  that  when  you 
called  the  other  day  Tiger  bit  you." 
"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  he  said,  with  a 
forced  effort  to  be  cheerful  "No,  it 
ain't,"  she  sobbed,  "the  dear  little 
fellow  has  been  ill  ever  since." — Chicago 
Times-Herald. 


Dorothy's  Mustn'ts. 


I'm  sick  of  "mustn'ts,"  said  Dorothy  D; 
Sick  of  "  mustn'ts  "  as  I  can  be. 

From  early  morn  till  close  of  day, 
I  hear  a  "  mustn"  t  "  and  never  a  "  may." 
It's  "  You  must'nt  lie  there  like  a  sleepy 
head," 

And  "  You  mustn't  sit  un  when  it's  time  for 
bed;" 

"  You  mustn't  cry  when  I  comb  your  curls;  " 
"  You  musi  n' t  play  with  those  noisy  girls;" 
'•  You  mustn' t  oe  silent  when  spoken  to; " 
"  You  mustn' t  chatter  as  parrots  do ;  " 
"You  mustn't  be  pert  and  you  mustn't  be 
proud ; " 

"  You  mustn't  giggle  or  laugh  aloud ;  " 
"You  mustn' t  rump  e  your  nice  clean  dress ;  " 
"  You  mustn' t  nod  in  place  of  a  yes." 

So  all  day  loug  the  "  mustn'ts "  go, 
Till  I  dream  at,  night  of  an  endless  row 
Of  goblin  "  mustn'ts  "  with  great  big  eyes 
That  stare  at  me  in  shocked  surprise — 
Oh  I  I  shall  live  to  see  the  day 
When  some  one  will  say  to  me  "Dear,  you 
may ; ' 1 

For  I'm  sick  of  " mustn'ts,"  said  Dorothy  D; 
Sick  of  "  mustn'ts"  as  I  can  be. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


A  Study  in  Liberty— Questioning 
the  Bee. 

How  have  you  managed  it,  bright,  busy  bee! 
You  are  all  of  you  useful,  yet  each  of  you  free. 

What  man  only  talks  of,  the  busy  bee  does; 
Shares  food,  and  keeps  order,  with  no  waste 
of  buzz. 

No  cell  that's  too  narrow,  no  squander  of  wax, 
No  damage  to  pay,  no  rent  and  no  tax. 

No  drones  kept  in  honey  to  look  on  and  prate, 
No  property  tyrants,  no  big  wigs  of  state. 

Free  access  to  flowers,  free  use  of  all  wings; 
And  when  bee  life  is  threatened,  then  free 
use  of  stings. 

No  fighting  for  glory,  no  fighting  for  pelf; 
Each  trust  at  the  risk  of  each  soldier  himself. 

Comes  overmuch  plenty,  one  summer,  you'll 
see 

A  lull  and  a  leisure  for  each  busy  bee. 

No  overwork,  underwork,  glut  of  the  spoil ; 
No  hunger  for  any,  no  purposeless  toil. 

Economy,  liberty,  order  and  wealth  ! 

Say,  busy  bee,  how  you  reached  social  health? 

— L.  S.  Bevington  in  Liberty  Lyrics. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Lay  hold  of  sinful  man  with  one  hand 
and  of  the  sinless  man  with  the  other. — 
T.  J.  Vffliers. 

The  graving  of  the  soul  into  symmetry 
means  responsiveness  on  all  si^M. — 
B.  L.  Whitman. 

Life  is  only  so  far  valuable  as  it 
serves  for  the  religious  education  of  the 
heart. — Madame  de  Stael. 

It  is  one  thing  to  wish  to  have  truth 
on  our  side  and  another  thing  to  wish 
to  be  on  the  side  of  truth. — Whately. 

The  worst  penalty  of  evil-doing  is  to 
grow  into  likeness  with  the  bad,  for 
each  man's  soul  changes,  according  to 
the  nature  of  his  deeds,  for  better  or 
for  worse. — Plato. 

As  ships  meet  at  sea,  a  moment  to- 
gether, then  words  of  greeting  must  be 
spoken,  and  then  away  into  the  deep, 
so  men  meet  iu  this  world;  and  I  thiuk 
we  should  cross  no  man's  path  without 
hailiug  him,  and,  if  he  needs,  giving 
him  supplies. — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

The  inner  need  of  believing  that  this 
world  of  nature  is  a  sign  of  something 
more  spiritual  and  eternal  than  itself  is 
just  as  strong  and  authoritative  iu 
those  who  feel  it  as  the  inner  need  of 
uniform  laws  of  causation  ever  can  be 
in  a  professionally  scientific  head. — 
William  James. 

This  makes  the  sacredness  and  awful- 
ness  of  life  when  we  come  to  know  it, 
that  we  are  never  so  near  our  highest 
as  when  we  are  most  sensible  of  the 
danger  of  our  lowest;  and  the  danger 
of  the  lowest  is  never  so  real  to  us  as 
when  the  splendor  of  the  highest  stands 
wide  open. — Phillips  Brooks. 

Make  a  true  consecration  of  all  your 
finest  faculties  to  the  service  of  your 
fellowmen  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and 
life  thus  transformed  into  service  will 
fill  the  homes  and  hearts  of  those  about 
you  with  fragrance,  as  Mary's  offering 
tilled  the  supper  room  in  Bethany  with 
perfume  that  lingers  still. — Philip 
Moxom. 

To  be  at  work,  to  do  things  for  the 
I  world,  to  turn  the  curreut  of  things 
I  about  us  at  our  will,  to  make  our  exist- 


ence a  positive  element,  even  though  it 
be  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  sand  in  this 
great  system  where  we  live — that  is  a  j 
new  joy  of  which  the  idle  man  knows  no 
more  than  the  mole  knows  of  sunshine, 
or  the  serpent  of  the  eagle's  trium- 
phant flight  into  the  upper  air.     The  j 
man  who  knows  indeed  what  it  is  to  act,  I 
to  work,  cries  out,  "This  alone  is  to 
live." — Phillips  Brooks. 


Curious  Facts. 


Among  the  curious  uses  to  which 
iron  has  been  placed  is  that  of  visiting 
cards.  Many  great  iron  manufac- 
turers have  had  the  metal  rolled  in 
sheets  so  thin  that  it  has  been  success- 
fully employed  for  this  social  use.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  cards  of 
Count  Renard  are  oue  one-thousandth 
part  of  an  inch  thick,  those  of  Barou 
Krupp  one-eight  hundred  and  twentieth 
part  of  an  inch,  and  Count  Harrach's 
one-six  hundred  and  fortieth  part  of  an 
inch. 

The  editors  of  the  Zoological  Record 
have  recently  drawn  up  a  table  that 
indicates  approximately  the  number  of 
the  living  species  of  animals.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  figures  given:  Mam- 
mals, 2500;  reptiles  and  batrachlans, 
4400;  tunicata,  900;  brachiopods,  150; 
crustaceans,  20.000;  myriapods,  3000; 
echinoderms,  3i)00;  ccelenterata,  2000; 
protozoans,  6100;  birds,  12,500;  fishes, 
12.000;  mollusks,  50,000;  bryozoans, 
1800;  arachnids,  10,000;  insects,  230,- 
000;  vermes.  6150;  sponges,  1500,  Gen- 
eral total,  366,000  distinct  species. 

The  English  island  of  Thanet  (form- 
ing a  part  of  the  County  of  Kent)  is 
almost  wholly  composed  of  chalk.  The 
island  is  ten  miles  in  length  and  about 
five  in  breadth,  and  has  more  chalk  ex- 
posed on  its  surface  than  any  other 
spot  of  equal  area  on  the  globe.  Brit- 
ish geologists  say  that  there  are  not 
less  than  forty-two  billion  tons  of  chalk 
"in  sight"  on  Thanet,  and  that  it 
would  take  ten  thousand  men  and  five 
thousand  horses  and  carts  twenty 
thousand  years  to  move  it,  providing 
it  were  dug  up  ready  to  be  carted 
away. 

A  writer  in  a  German  engineering 
journal  contrasts  the  behavior  of  dif- 
ferent animals  toward  steam  ma- 
chinery. That  proverbially  stupid 
animal,  the  ox.  stands  composedly  on 
the  rails  without  having  any  idea  of 
the  danger  that  threatens  him;  dogs 
run  among  the  wheels  of  a  departing 
railway  train  without  suffering  any 
injury,  and  birds  seem  to  have  a 
peculiar  delight  in  the  steam  engine. 
Larks  often  build  their  nests  and  rear 
their  young  under  the  switches  of  a 
railway  over  which  heavy  trains  are 
constantly  rolling,  and  swallows  make 
their  homes  in  engine  houses.  A  pair 
of  swallows  have  reared  their  young  for 
years  in  a  mill  where  a  noisy  three- 
hundred-horse  power  engine  is  working 
day  and  night,  and  another  pair  have 
built  a  nest  in  the  paddle-box  of  a 
steamer  that  plies  between  Pesth  and 
Semlin. 

Now  Kiss  Me. 


A  funny  incident  occurred  in  a  neigh- 
boring city,  says  an  exchange,  a  few 
days  since,  and  one  too  good  to  be  lost. 
One  of  our  celebrated  composers  has 
written  a  pretty  song  entitled  "Kiss 
Me."  A  very  pretty,  blushing  maid, 
having  heard  of  the  song,  and  thinking 
she  would  get  it,  with  some  others, 
stepped  into  a  music  store  to  make  a 
purchase.  One  of  the  clerks,  a  mod- 
est young  man,  stepped  up  to  wait 
on  her.  The  young  lady  threw  back 
her  veil,  saying  : 

"  I  want  '  Rock  Me  to  Sleep.'  " 

The  clerk  got  the  song  and  put  it 
before  her. 

"Now,"  said  the  young  lady,  "I 
want  'The  Wandering  Refugee.'  " 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  clerk,  bow- 
ing, and  in  a  few  minutes  he  produced 
the  "  Refugee." 

"Now,  'Kiss  Me,'"  said  the  young 
lady,  of  course  meaning  the  song  above 
mentioned. 

The  poor  clerk's  eyes  popped  fire, 
almost,  as  he  looked  at  the  young  lady 
in  utter  astonishment,  for  he  was  not 


aware  that  a  song  by  that  name  had 
been  published. 

"  Wh — what  did  you  say,  miss  ?  " 

"  'Kiss  Me,'  "  said  she. 

"I  can't  do  it;  I  never  kissed  a 
young  lady  in  my  life,"  said  the  clerk. 

And  about  that  time  a  veil  dropped, 
a  young  lady  left  in  a  hurry,  clerk  felt 
sick  and  dealer  lost  the  sale  of  his 
music. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


White-meated  game  should  be  very 
well  cooked,  while  dark  meats  should  be 
served  rare. 

To  restore  the  elasticity  of  the  seats 
of  a  cane  chair,  turn  over  the  chair  and 
with  hot  water  and  a  sponge  wash  the 
canework  so  that  it  may  be  thoroughly 
soaked.  If  the  canework  is  badly  soiled, 
use  a  little  soap.  Dry  in  the  air,  and  it 
will  be  as  good  as  new. 

Fanciful  table  novelties  are  made 
with  gilt  and  silver  wires.  Coils  are 
twisted  into  fancy  shapes,  forming 
dishes  for  bonbons  and  candied  fruits. 
Another  novelty  is  a  coal  truck  and  a 
wheelbarrow  for  holding  after-dinner 
cigars.  Being  on  wheels,  they  can  be 
rolled  around  the  table. 

Water  bottles  and  decanters  may  be 
cleaned  and  stains  inside  of  them  re- 
moved by  shot,  tea  leaves  or  potato 
peelings  and  a  little  water.  Wine  bot- 
tles are  best  cleaned  with  charcoal, 
broken  in  small  pieces,  and  a  little 
powdered  charcoal  left  in  bottles  for  a 
day  or  two  will  effectually  remove  any 
unpleasant  odor. 

An  easy  and  effective  mode  of  ven- 
tilation cau  be  arranged  with  a  piece  of 
wood  cut  a  little  smaller  than  the  width 
of  the  window  frame  and  about  6  inches 
high.  Insert  this  at  the  bottom  of  the 
frame  and  shut  the  window  bottom 
down  on  the  wood.  A  steady  ven- 
tilating process  will  go  on  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  windows. 

A  cake  of  magnesia  and  a  clothes- 
brush  are  a  frugal  woman's  best 
friends.  After  brushing  a  dusty  gown, 
and  then  with  the  magnesia  rubbing 
both  sides  of  any  soiled  spots,  it  should 
be  hung  away  for  a  day  or  two  and  then 
brushed  again.  The  spots  will  be  found 
to  have  disappeared.  Care  taken  with 
dainty  gowns  is  the  secret  of  dressing 
well  on  a  limited  allowance. 

Pudding  for  Invalids. — First  mix  a 
dessert  spoonful  of  corn  flour  with  a 
little  cold  milk,  and  pour  into  it  a  pint 
of  boiling  milk,  stirring  to  prevent 
lumps.  Return  all  to  the  saucepan  and 
boil  two  minutes,  carefully  stirring. 
Add  a  beaten  egg,  sugar  and  flavoring 
to  taste.  Pour  into  a  greased  pie  dish 
and  bake  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Serve  either  hot  or  cold. 

Boiled  Mutton  Pie. — For  this  take 
one  pound  and  a  half  of  scrag  of  mutton 
or  the  piece  from  under  the  shoulder. 
Make  a  good,  light  suet  crust,  and 
with  it  line  a  greased  pudding  basin. 
Cut  the  meat  into  neat  pieces,  reject- 
ing all  fat  and  skin,  add  to  this  two 
raw,  sliced  potatoes;  dredge  all  with 
flour,  season  with  pepper,  salt  and  a 
minced  onion.  Fill  the  dish  with  meat 
ana  potato  and  pour  over  it  a  tumbler- 
ful of  cold  water.  Cover  with  a  piece 
of  crust,  tie  over  with  a  pudding  cloth 
wrung  out  in  boiling  water  and  boil  for 
three  hours.    Serve  in  the  basin. 


He  (telling  a  hair- breadth  adventure) 
— And  in  the  bright  moonlight  we  could 
see  the  dark  muzzles  of  the  wolves. 
She  (breathlessly)— Oh,  how  glad  you 
must  have  been  that  they  had  the 
muzzles  on. — Harper's  Bazar. 

A  financier  :  "  Colherstone's  got  lots 
of  sense,  I  tell  you."  "How  do  you 
make  that  out?"  "He  doesn't  send 
his  family  away  to  spend  the  summer 
until  the  last  week  in  August." — Chi- 
cago Record. 

Rural  Host — Well,  good-bye,  good- 
bye ;  I  shall  expect  to  see  all  you  folks 
back  again  next  summer.  Town  Lot — 
I  dare  say,  as  we'll  have  a  chance  to 
recuperate  during  the  winter. 
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Pretty  and  Graceful  Skirts. 


AN  AFTERNOON  FROCK. 
1028  tgnes  Waist. 

Sizes  for  14  and  16  Years. 


Very  attractive  and  smart  is  this 
gown  of  forest-green  cheviot  trimmed 
with  changeable  blue  and  green  taffeta. 
The  plain  bodice  i3  fitted  with  the 
usual  seams,  and  may  be  buttoned  in 
the  back,  or  on  the  left  side  under  the 
revers-collar.  The  revers-collar  is  of 
the  changeable  silk  finished  on  the  edge 
with  a  ruffle  of  chiffon.  Gilt  buttons 
ornament  the  revers  in  front.  Over 
the  stock  collar  of  olack  satin  falls  a 
plaited  frill  of  the  silk.  The  wrists 
are  finished  to  match,  and  the  girdle  is 
of  black  satin.  The  skirt  is  the 
"Tryme,"  which  is  described  below. 

835  Tryme  Skirt. 

Sizes  for  14  and  16  Years. 

This  skirt  is  extremely  graceful,  hav- 
ing a  wide,  circular  front  extending 
well  back  of  the  hips,  and  the  back 
gores  are  laid  in  three  godet  plaits. 
The  godets  are  held  in  position  by  an 
elastic  band  or  tape  sewed  across  on 
the  inside.  The  skirt  may  be  used 
with  any  style  of  waist,  basque  or  coat. 
Any  of  the  popular  silk  or  woolen 
fabrics  may  be  used  for  this  model. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


FOR  STREET  WEAR. 
1036.— New  hull  Basque. 
Sizes  for  34,  38,  38  and  40  Inches,  Bust  Measure. 

The  material  used  in  making  this 
neat  and  very  stylish  costume  is  light- 
green  and  gray  mixed  goods,  but  it  is 
appropriate  for  tweeds,  cheviots  and 


serges  in  all  colorings.  It  is  trimmed 
with  black  silk  braid  and  silk  orna- 
ments. The  back  is  cut  with  two 
gracefully-shaped  side-pieces,  and  is 
rounded  off  like  the  front.  The  double- 
breasted  front  is  fastened  with  hooks 
all  the  way  down,  the  two  buttons  and 
loops  being  more  for  ornament  than 
use,  though  they  serve  a  good  purpose 
in  keeping  the  curved  edge  down 
smoothly.  The  sleeve  is  one  of  the 
latest  shapes,  fitted  carefully  to  a  short 
distance  above  the  elbow,  and  has  two 
rows  of  shirring  at  the  armhole.  The 
collar  is  in  two  parts,  one  stauding  and 
the  other  flaring. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

1037.— Vivien  Skirt. 

Sizes— Medium  and  Large. 

An  extremely  graceful  design,  which 
may  be  used  either  as  a  skirt  to  be 
worn  with  separate  waists,  or  as  a  part 
of  any  gown.  It  has  six  gores,  and 
measures  about  four  yards  and  a  half 
around  the  bottom.  The  side-breadth 
is  laid  in  two  side-plaits,  and  the  back 
is  shirred  with  five  rows  of  gathers 
across  the  top.  The  sides  may  be 
trimmed  with  passementerie  or  braid- 
ing, but  the  style  is  quite  as  pretty 
when  made  without  trimming.  The 
popular  finish  for  the  bottom  is  a  deep 
facing  of  haircloth  or  crinoline,  and 
velveteen  binding. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Another  novelty  for  evening  gloves 
shows  little  frils  of  lace  running  up  to 
the  tops,  where  a  ribbon  beading  and 
pretty  little  bows  give  a  stylish  finish. 

A  dress  of  spotted  taffeta  is  one  of  ] 
the  most  useful  additions  to  a  woman's 
wardrobe.  Given  a  silk  of  good  quality, 
aud  there  are  few  more  satisfactory 
investments. 

Very  large  hats  of  tan-colored  felt 
are  trimmed  with  a  profusion  of  black 
plumes  and  black  velvet  ribbon.  A 
very  large  hat  of  tan  felt  has  a  brim  of 
silvery  beaver  and  trimming  of  Indian- 
red  velvet  and  velvet  autumn  leaves. 

The  newest  glove  is  a  real  novelty. 
It  is  of  suede  to  about  three  inches 
above  the  wrist,  where  it  is  of  exquisite 
lace,  with,  maybe,  tiny  colored  spangles 
outlining  the  lace  pattern.  At  the  top 
the  lace  has  ribbon  run  through  it, 
ending  in  a  dainty  bow. 

Cloth  capes  are  a  trifle  shorter  than 
those  of  last  season,  and  are  decidedly 
fuller.  The  newest,  lined  with  bright 
plaids  or  small,  vivid-colored  checks, 
with  hoods  to  match,  and  big  snuggle 
collars,  are  decidedly  English,  and  will, 
therefore,  "obtain,"  as  the  French  say. 

Petticoats  are  a  most  essential  feat- 
ure in  every  costume,  and  it  is  quite  as 
necessary  that  they  should  fit  and  hang 
well  as  that  the  gown  itself  should  be 
well  cut.  Again  and  again  a  costume 
is  seen  which,  in  itself  very  smart,  yet 
looks  somehow  exceedingly  dowdy  and 
quite  lacking  in  style,    just  what  the 


trouble  is  it  would  be  at  first  difficult 
I  to  say.  Apparently  it  is  well  cut  and 
j  well  hung,  and  the  materials  used  are 
of  the  best,  and  yet  it  will  not  have  the 
same  appearence  of  being  in  style  as 
will  some  costume  that  has  cost  a  third 
the  money.  The  real  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  petticoats  worn  beneath  it  are 
not  well  cut.  Women  who  are  really  in 
other  ways  neat  never  seem  to  realize 
how  much  thought  and  care  should  be 
bestowed  upon  this  particular  article 
of  dress. 

Among  the  new  trimmings  are  jew- 
eled buttous  and  those  done  in  enamel, 
so  cunningly  applied  that  they  resemble 
Florentine  mosaic.  There  are  also 
celluloid  buttons  in  exquisitely  beautiful 
designs,  but  they  must  not  be  worn 
near  a  flame,  as  the  wearer  might 
suffer  from  their  inflammable  qualities. 

Bright  red  waists  are  fashionable  and 
becoming  to  brunettes.  Tney  are  spe- 
cially pretty  for  dull  and  gloomy 
weather,  and  when  worn  with  black 
skirts  make  very  serviceable  and  prac- 
tical costumes.  The  brightest  of  them 
may  be  somewhat  subdued  by  full 
fronts  of  lace  mixed  with  black  velvet 


lamp-chimneys  because  they 
make  friends. 

But  look  out  for  the  one 
that  is  made  for  your  lamp. 
Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 
F=*£\R/Vl  SUPPLIES^BBsjb^ 

AT  WHOLESALE. 

Send  for  New  Illustrated  Catalogues 
Home  Supply  Co.,  18  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Cream  Separators  in  Europe. 


Dairying  is  tbe  national  industry  in  Denmark 
and  ber  people  lead  the  world  in  practical  and 
scientific  dairying  knowledge.  Danish  butter 
brings  the  highest  general  prices  in  the  world, 
and  nearly  50  per  cent  more  than  our  own.  Chicago 
Produce,  the  leading  American  butter-trade 
journal,  has  recently  bad  a  special  correspondent 
make  a  personal  study  of  Danlsb  dairying 
methods.  This  writer  reports  in  Its  columns, 
as  to  cream  separators,  that  be  tinds  the  Du 
Laval '  Alpha  "  and  "Baby"  separators  in  abso- 
lutely universal  use  and  that  they  have  within 
a  few  years  wholly  replaced  all  other  separators 
and  creaming  methods. 

This  is  likewise  true  of  other  European  dairying 
countries,  and  must  soon  be  of  America  also, 
i  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  246. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts  ,    I   74  Cortlandt  St., 
Chicago.  New  Yurk. 
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The  Only  Coiled  Spring  Fence. 

It  has  taken  \is  ten  years  to  convince  the  public 
that  t-litHt icily  Is  absolutely  necessary  In  an 
ettiolpnt  and  durable  wire  fence.  It  was  the  Colled 
SprinK  that  did  It.  We  own  the  original  patent  on 
this  device.  "  v  word  to  the  wise  Is  sufficient.'* 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian  Mich. 


Manufactured  by 

H.   H.  riOORE  &  SONS, 

Cor.  Sutter  St.  and  Miner  Ave., 

STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA. 


NAVEL  ORANGE  GROVES. 

Owing  to  old  ace  and  inability  to  work.  I  would 
now  sell  a  half  intereHt  In  two  or  three  Navel 
Oraiafffl  Grovoft,  near  town,  *tt  much  i*mh  than 

their  vH<ue  hiiiI  on  very  easy  terum  to  the  right 

kind  of  a  younger  man,  to  work  and  manage  them. 
An  uuequaled  opportunity  for  an  Industrious  man 
to  secure  a  competence  without  risk.  Would  now 
scil  a  Hue  bearing  gruve  near  town  at  but  one-half 
of  its  present  value  and  on  unusually  favorable 
terms.  Address 

GKN.  .1.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  KlverhiUe,  Cal. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society, 

536  California  Street. 

For  the  half  year  ending  December  si.  I8M,  a  divi- 
dend has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  and 
twenty  six  hundredths  (4  2*;- 10*1)  per  cent  on  Term 
depoHits  and  three  and  fifty- live  hundredths  i3  5o  100) 
percent  on  Ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable 
on  and  after  Saturday.  January  '2.  l^'.'T. 

GEO.  TOUKNY,  Secretary. 


I/YIPROVE  D 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,   San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WK  II.  OKAY,  Gen'l  Agent. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    WJ.    JACK60N    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  826  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Blake,    m  o  f  f  I  I  I    dfc  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

5 1 2  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  4  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer, 


lO  Cents  Each. 


VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERN'S  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Their  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Well-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.   The  Ten  Cents  Only 
Pays  (or  Handling,  Mailing.  Etc. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

 AND  

SCHOOL  OF"  SHORTHAND. 

RLLIS—Actual  Business. 
BEN  1 1 1  I  M  A  N  -  -   h  ur  t  hand  . 

1236  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION. 


ribbon. 

A  hat  of  braided  felt  is  in  a  modified 
sailor  shape.  The  rather  wide  brim  is 
rolled  up  all  around,  aod  the  upper  side 
is  almost  covered  by  fans  and  ruehings 
of  plaited  and  crimped  silk.  Wide  quill 
feathers  stand  straight  up  from  the 
immediate  front,  and  a  row  of  velvet 
roses  is  set  close  up  against  the  hair 
underneath  the  brim. 

The  new  styles  in  petticoats  are  be- 
wilderingly  pretty;  better  still,  they 
are  eminently  sensible  in  material  and 
cut.  Silk  is  the  favorite  material,  and 
as  there  never  was  a  time  when  silk 
could  be  bought  so  cheap,  it  is  quite 
possible,  even  for  the  woman  who  has 
to  consult  economy,  to  have  several. 

We  hear  of  skirts  that  are  plaited 
all  the  way  around,  but  no  one  seems 
to  be  able  to  find  them  when  they  are 
looked  for.  All  of  the  most  approved 
models  are  very  snugly  fitted  at  the  top 
around  the  hips,  and  have  a  great  deal 
of  fullness  at  the  back.  Some  of  the 
newest  skirts  are  padded  iuside,  aud 
so  arranged  as  to  increase  the  fullness 
about  the  hips.  As  the  shoulders  grow 
smaller,  the  contour  below  the  waist- 
line g^-ows  apace. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 
BUY  THE  BEST. 


Trade 


Mark. 


Good  merchants  find  out 
that  it  pays  to  sell  Macbeth 


H.H.H. 

Horse  Medicine! 

D.  D.  T.,  1868. 


Will  Remove  All  Callous  Lamps,  Spavlna 
Wind  tialls,  Ring  Bone,  I'ole  Kvll,  and  Will 
Cure  Sweeuey.  Scratches,  Sore  Shoulders,  Dis- 
temper, Contraction  of  Leaders,  Fistula,  and 
1  All  Blemishes  on  the  Horse. 

I  AS  A  FAMILY  LINIMENT,  IT  IS  THE  BEST 
IN  THE  WORLD. 


Do  not  be  deceived  by  anyone  who  says  he  has  as 
good  or  better  liniment  than  the  II. II. II.,  for  be  is 
an  impostor  and  you  will  surely  waste  your  money 
if  you  buy  it.  Insist  on  having  tbe  H.H.H.  and  no 
other.  Examine  every  bottle  to  see  if  the  name  of 
Henry  H.  Moore  is  on  lab^l  pasted  on  bottle,  and 
the  llrm  name  is  on  outside  cover  of  wrapper,  be- 
fore you  buy  it. 
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r~T~    SEED  AND  ELM  IN X  CO.,  427=29  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco, 
^  I       l\l  ^  I  Can  Supp,y  AH  Your  GARDEN  and  ORCHARD  Needs.    Send  for  1897  Illustrated  General 

^1  Mmmm  Catalogue,  containing  everything  old  and  desirable  and  new  and  worthy  in  Floriculture. 


Things  That  Are  Near. 

Flying  is  solved.  The  principle  is 
known.  A  mechanical  expedient  is  all 
that  is  now  needed  to  make  it  success- 
ful. Practical  flight  is  to-day  not  more 
than  five  or  ten  years  off'. 

A  glow  worm  makes  light  with  about 
one  three  hundredth  part  of  the  force 
used  in  ordinary  artificial  light.  When 
men  know  how  to  make  light  as  cheap, 
streets  and  homes  will  be  as  light  as 
day  for  a  mere  fraction  of  what  light 
now  costs.  This  is  near.  Vacuum  illu- 
mination without  incandescence  is 
already  in  full  operation,  and  in  a  year 
or  two  should  cut  down  the  price  of 
light  to  a  sixth  of  its  current  cost,  and 
in  five  or  ten  years  light  may  be,  like 
water,  turned  on  in  every  house  at 
will. 

Compressed  air  has  long  been  known 
to  be  the  best  way,  theoretically,  to 
store  force  for  use  in  transportation. 
There  is  no  waste  and  no  deterioration. 
The  need  is  a  cheap  and  efficient  motor 
to  apply  compressed  air  to  city  trans- 
portation. 

During  1896  only  1802  miles  of  rail- 
way were  built  in  the  United  States, 
the  smallest  mileage  in  any  year  since 
1875.  The  number  of  lines  on  which 
this  track  was  laid  is  163 — 11  less  than 
the  number  of  new  lines  added  in  the 
previous  year.  Track  was  laid  in 
thirty-eight  of  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries. California  had  167  miles  on  eight 
lines,  Louisiana  154  miles  on  five  lines, 
Michigan  146  miles  on  eleven  lines, 
Georgia  97  miles  on  fourteen  lines, 
Pennsylvania  90  miles  on  fifteen  lines, 
Wisconsin  86  miles  on  seven  lines,  and 
Texas  83  miles  on  eight  lines.  Many 
railway  enterprises  were  under  way 
early  in  the  year  which  would  have 
added  hundreds  of  miles  of  track,  but 
were  stopped  by  the  financial  agitation 
preceding  the  election.  The  building 
of  fully  2500  miles  would  have  been  the 
record  of  1896  but  for  the  political  un- 
certainty. 

Bronchitis.  Sudden  changes  of  the  weather 
cause  Bronchial  Troubles.  "Brown's  Bronchial 
Trochen"  will  give  effective  relief. 


The  longest  distance  at  which  the 
long  distance  telephone  is  now  practi- 
cally operated  is  from  Bostot  to  St. 
Louis,  a  distance  of  1400  miles.  This 
is  twice  as  long  as  any  European  line. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

LEONARD  C0ATES 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

Best  Varieties  of  PLUMS 
for  Shipping: 

CLYMAN,  TRAGEDY,   BURBANK,  SIMON, 

NORMAND,  and  others.  »!><•  per  thousand. 

RED  JUNE,  $150  per  thousand. 
"SPLENDOR"  PRUNE,  best  for  drying;  prices 

much  reduced. 
D'AGEN  AND  PETITE  PRUNES.   Fine  stock. 
RESISTANT  GRAPE  VINES.  Extra  good  Stock. 

Many  new  varieties,  etc. 

Buds  taken  from  bearing  trees. 
•                       Address  always, 
LEONARD  COATES  NAPA,  CAL. 


The  Arizona  Everbearing  Strawberry  and  the 
Best  Varieties  of  Pomelo  (or  Grape 
Fruit)  Known  In  This  Country. 
The  Arizona  Everbearing  Strawberry  was  origi- 
nated near  Phoenix.  Arizona,  and  brought  to  this 
country  about  three  years  ago  by  C.  B.  Hewitt  of 
Pasadena.  It  has  proven  to  be  the  most  prolific, 
luscious  and  profitable  Strawberry  yet  known  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  bears  flue  large  bright  red 
berries  frequently  measuring  from  bM  to  ti  inches 
in  circumference,  with  a  polish  as  if  they  were 
varnished.  It  la  a  continual  bearer  from  April  to 
January,  res'ing  only  during  January,  February 
and  March.  The  Seedless.  Leonardy  and  Wallers. 
Pomelo  (or  grape  fruit)— the  best  varieties  yet 
known  In  this  country —were  also  brought  from 
Florida  by  C.  B.  Hewitt  tcur  years  ago.  of  which  he 
has  an  orchard  in  bearing.  Also  very  fine  Nursery 
Trees  of  various  varU  ties  For  prices  of  Trpes  and 
Plants  write  the  HEWITT  FRUIT  AND  NURSERY 
CO..  Pasadena.  Callfo-nia. 

PEAR   STOCKS   ARE  CHEAP 

One  pound  of  seed 
Our  seed  being  of 


If  you  raise  them  yourself, 
contains  <  Cf\C\  QPPrW  Oi 

about  iJvv  JCELfOi  best  quality,  you 
can  easily  see  the  resulis  would  be  very  profit- 
able. Try  our  Fresh  French  seed.  Full  price  list. 
Imported  and  Native  Fruit  Stocks  and  Seeds, 
Manatti  Rose,  and  Raffia  for  budding  and  grafting. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Box  V,  Germantown,  Pa. 


HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE 

Clairac  Mammoth  Prone. 

The  CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH  or  IMPERIALS 
EPINEU*E  was  introduced  into  this  country  from 
France  in  1884  by  the  undersigned,  under  its  first 
name  of  IMP*  RIALK  EPINEUSE,  given  to  it  en 
account  of  the  pricky  growth  of  the  trees  when 
young,  but  was  put  on  the  market  for  the  first  time  I 
bv  myself  in  the  winter  of  1894-95.  under  the  newly  I 
adopted  name  of  CLAIRAt:  MAMMOTH. 

This  is  the  prune  advertised  in  my  catalogue,  as 
far  back  as  1887-88,  as  the  coming  new  prune.  I 
have  fruited  ii  on  my  own  place  ever  since  1888,  I 
and  found  it  to  be  the  best  prune  to  eat  fresh,  the 
finest  and  largest  one  cured,  and  the  best  to  put 
up.  The  trees  I  offer  are  clean  and  nicely  rooted, 
and  as  the  stalks  are  of  the  year's  growth  and 
their  lops  of  the  proper  size,  they  can  very  well  be 
used  for  grafting  purposes. 


FANCHER  CREEK 

NURSERY,  ST* 


The  leading  Growers  in 
the  state  of 


Deciduous  Fruit  Trees,  Olives, 
Citrus  and  Ornamental  Trees 

A  Well  Selected  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

Palms,  Roses  and  Green-House  Plants 


Send  for  price-list  and  New  Descriptive  Catalogue.  We  offer  many  new  and  valuable 
novelties.   Special  Quotations  on  Car-Load  Lois. 


CEO.  C.  ROEDINC,  Proprietor. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS! 


FRUIT    AND  ORNAMENTAL. 


CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH. 
(Average  size,  cured.) 
I  am  testing  presently  on  my  own  grounds  2  ! 
new  Prun-s,  a  new  Cherry,  2  new  Pears.  6  new  i 
Red  Apples;  also  new  Grapes  and  new  Straw-  I 
berries. 

Always  on  hand  splendidly  rooted  trees  of  the 
finest  imported  varieties  of  Walnuts,  Chestnuts, 
Filberts,  etc  ,  all  duly  tested  by  me. 

FELIX  GILLET, 

Barren  Hill  Nursery,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 

Atriplex  Semibaccatum. 

Australian  5alt  Bush. 


ROSES  AND  PALMS! 


V) 

0) 

u 
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SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST 
OP  GRASSES  AND  FODDER 
PLANTS  TO 

Kern  County  Land  Co., 
Bakersfield, 

Cala. 


ALL  THE   BEST   NEW  FRUITS. 

Clairac  Mammoth,  Imperial,  Giant  and  Ten- 

n»nt  Prunes. 
WickHon  and  Red  June  Plums. 
Sneed  and  Triumph  Peaches. 
Early  Koonce  and  Lincoln  Coreless  Pears. 
Best  Early  and  Late  Apples. 

No  Irrigation.   Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Address  R.  W.  BELL,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


IMPERIALE  EPINEUSE  AND  GIANT  PRUNE. 

WICKSON  PLUM,  QUEEN  OLIVE, 

LAMBERT  CHERRY,    186?    PIERCE  ORAPE. 


O 

a 
a 


«B~For  complete  list,  send  for  our  new  Catalogue. 


California  Nursery  Company, 


JOHN  ROCK.  Mwnag e r 


N ile-s,  Cal. 


Modiola  Decumbens. 

The  new  Fodd  r  Plant  that  was  Described  In 
this  Journal  Dec.  12. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 


A  wonderful  plant  food — makes  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits,  corn,  vegetables,  berries,  melons, 
grapes,  &c,  grow  to  mammoth  size  on  irrigated  and  uuirrigated  lands — hastens  maturity — a  vegetation 
energizer,  invigorating,  vitalizing,  health  infusing,  resisting  fungoids,  blights,  scale  and  iosect  rav- 
ages— quickens  sao  circulation — old  trees  revitalized  —  ingredients  convenient — has  never  failed,  prop- 
erly used.— Formula  for  making  and  applying,  se't  sealed,  !$<> — good  results  ena'am eed  or  money 
returned.  For  character  and  integrity  refer  to  Hon.  Norman  J.  Coiman.  ex-Sec'y  Agr  culture;  Geo. 
A.  Baker,  Pres't  Continental  Nat'l  Bank,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— Judge  H.  Austin.  Mobile,  Ala.— stamp  to  refer- 
ences. If  more  particulars  wanted,  send  2-cent  si  amp.  Fnr  formula,  remit  postal  money  order  payable 
at  Mobile,  Ala.,  or  registered  letter  to  W.  H.  GARRETT,  Bayou  Labatre,  Mobile  Co..  Ala. 


Established  1876. 

Myrobolan  Nursery 

NO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  for  the  season  or  1896-7  a  complete 
assortment  of 

Clean,  Healthy,  Non ■  Irrigated 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Plums,  Prunes  and  Apricots  on  the  true  Myrobolan 
Root  my  specialty.   No  cut-backs  or  held  over 
tree,  dug-stock.  No  insect  pests. 
JAS.  O'NEILL,  Haywards.  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

"ImperiarVGiant" 

PRUNE ! 

The  two  largest  and  best  varieties  yet  intro- 
duced in  California  for  drying  and  shipping 
purposes. 

A  limited  quantity  of  grafting  wood  for  sale. 

Address  J.  E.  ABBOTT, 
Saratoga,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 

BERRY  PLANTS,  FRUIT  TREES,  SEEDS,  ETC.  | 

Everything  in  the  line  of  Berry  Plants;  all  vari-  | 
eties  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
currants,  gooseberries,  mayberrles,  salmon  ber- 
ries, honey  berries,  coral  berries,  rose  berries,  | 
buffalo  berries,  dewberries,  cranberries,  huckle- 
berries, pineapple  berries,  lemonade  berries,  sugar 
berries,  etc.  Rare  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees.  A  Select  Line  of  High-Grade  Vegetable 
Seed.  Catalogue  Free  to  Any  Address.  S.  L. 
W ATKINS,  Grizzly  Flats,  El  Dorado  Co  ,  Cal. 


^/There  has  never  been  tt  time  when  grow- 
lers should  guard  against  failure  with  more 
care.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
Ferry1*  Seed*  were  more  essential.  They  are 
i  always  Ihe  best.  For  sale  by  leading 
dealers  everywhere.  Insist  on  having  them. 

FERRY'S  SEED  ANNUAL 

is  full  of  information  for  gardeners  and 
planters.   There  will  never  be  a  better  time 
^than  now  to  send  forthe  1897  edition.  Free* 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  ~- 

Apple,  Pear  and  Prune  Trees. 

CHOICE  STOCK. 

Write  for  Prices. 
ROBERT    F*.  EACHUS, 

Oak  Mound  Nursery, 

LAKEPORT,  LAKE  CO  CALIFORNIA. 

FOR  SALE. 

MANZANILLO  &  NEVADIILO  BLANCO 
OLIVE  TREES. 

VERY  LOW  PRICES. 
Union  Nursery  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Fr»nk  KrrNZ.  Proprietor. 

PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1868. 

A  general  assortment  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  at 
reasonable  rates. 

French  and  Robe  de  Sergent  Prunes  on  Myrobo- 
lan and  Newton  Pippin  a  pple  in  good  supply. 

Address  W.  H.  PEPPER,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Orange  .  .  . 
Lemon  and 
Grape  Fruit 

Olive  Trees. 
OH\/e  Oil. 

WRITE  AND  GET  PRICE9. 

HOWLAND  BROS. 

Pomona,  Cal, 

Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  Fre« 


For  Ripariaand 
v_aBBEZ^Lenoir|l  □ 
Sale.  Cuttings.™. 

Address  WM.  H.  HVDE, 
Box  23,  Sonoma  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 
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In  a  recent  lecture  Jas.  Swinburne 
gives  a  quaint  account  of  a  scientific 
wild-goose  chase  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  when  attempting  to  formulate 
a  commercially  successful  process  for 
extracting  the  tin  from  tin  scrap.  It 
has  long  been  held  as  an  article  of  faith 
among  the  disciples  of  "waste  products' 
that  the  utilization  of  scrap  tin  was  a 
matter  which  involved  possibilities  of 
pecuniary  gain.  Accordingly  Mr.  Swin- 
burne set  himself  to  discover  a  means 
whereby  the  extraction  of  this  metal 
might  be  profitably  accomplished.  As 
the  result  of  his  researches  he  devised 
an  electrolytic  process  which  accom- 
plished the  theory.  The  problem 
was  solved,  and  all  that  remained 
to  do  was  to  get  large  quantities  of 
scrap  and  then  make  a  fortune.  But 
alas!  there  was  no  scrap  to  be  had.  In 
fact  there  is  none.  The  cost  of  collec- 
tion is  far  too  great  ever  to  afford  the 
remotest  prospect  of  this  new  industry 
coming  into  existence. 


There  is  a  revolt  in  England 
against  the  Government  management 
of  the  trunk  telephone  lines  because  of 
the  obstructions  which  prevent  im- 
mediate communication.  If  a  man  in 
London  wishes  to  speak  with  a  man  in 
Liverpool  he  calls  up  his  own  central 
office  and  makes  known  his  desire.  The 
operator  there  transmits  the  request 
to  the  ereneral  post  office  in  London. 
That  office,  when  it  gets  ready,  com- 
municates with  the  'general  post  office 
in  Liverpool,  and  thence  to  the  local 
telephone  exchange  in  the  latter  city, 
and  fiually  the  desired  subscriber  is 
reached.  Under  the  old  system  such 
connections  did  not  require  more  than 
two  minutes.  The  Government  seems 
to  be  unable  to  accomplish  it  in  less 
than  twenty-five  minutes,  and  often  a 
much  longer  time  is  occupied. 


A  company  of  English  glass  workers 
are  making  the  claim  that  ordinary 
plate  glass  will  make  a  more  durable 
monument  than  the  hardest  marble  or 
granite  known  to  stonemasons.  Glass 
is  practically  indestructible.  Wind, 
rain,  heat  and  cold  have  their  effect  on 
the  hardest  rock;  solid  granite  eventu- 
ally crumbles  away,  and  one  can  seldom 
read  the  inscription  on  a  stone  grave- 
stone fifty  years  old.  A  glass  stone 
will  look  as  fresh  a  couple  of  centuries 
after  its  manufacture  as  on  the  day  it 
was  erected,  and  the  inscription  can 
be  made  ineffaceable.  The  thick  plate 
glass  used  to  glaze  the  portholes  of 
steamers  can  resist  the  stormiest  sea, 
and  is  practically  unbreakable. 


Dr.  Nansen,  baffled  in  his  attempt 
to  reach  the  North  Pole,  although  he 
got  nearer  to  it  than  any  one  else  has 
ever  been,  reports  a  fact  which  upsets 
some  old  ideas  about  the  Polar  sea. 
He  found  that  the  sea  north  of  Siberia 
is  shallow  in  its  southern  portion,  av- 
eraging only  90  fathoms  deep,  but  that 
above  latitude  79°  it  suddenly  becomes 
profound,  the  bottom  falling  to  a  depth 
of  from  1600  to  1900  fathoms.  If  this 
applies  to  the  entire  polar  basin,  then 
the  North  Pole  does  not  lie  in  shallow 
water,  as  many  have  supposed,  but  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  deep  sea — a 
fact  which  has  a  bearing  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  how  best  to  reach  the  pole. 


Of  the  three  great  ship  canals  built 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
the  Baltic,  with  its  sixty-one  miles  of 
canal,  depth  of  nearly  30  feet  and  width 
of  89  feet,  consumed  eight  years  in 
construction  and  cost  nearly  $38,000,- 
000;  the  Manchester  canal,  with  its 
fifteen  and  one-half  miles  of  channel,  26 
feet  depth  and  120  feet  width,  took  six 
years  to  build,  and  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $77,000,000;  and  now  the  es- 
timates of  the  Chicago  canal  are  twen- 
ty-eight miles  of  channel,  a  depth  of  35 
feet  and  width  of  from  160  to  210  feet, 
costing  less  than  $29,000,000. 

In  the  motor  carriage  race  from 
Paris  to  Marseilles  and  back  the  dis- 
tance was  1070  miles.  The  fastest 
vehicle  made  this  in  67  hours  42  min- 
utes and  58  seconds.  The  average  was 
15.85  miles  per  hour.  All  the  compet- 
ing carriages  had  benzoline  motors. 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  P; 
Solicitors  for  Paclflc  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  F.XDIXG  DECEMBER  S2,  1896. 

573.805.— Padlock— G.  L.  BaUer,  Waterford,  Cal. 
673,631  —  Wrench— L.  J.  Hall,  Iiourne,  O  '. 
673,59a —EHGIK1  AND  Uakve.sTKH— B.  Holt,  Stock- 
ton, Cal. 

573,6tio.— Odorless  Crematory— C.  W.  Lent,  Oak- 
land, Cal 

573,894  — Plow — E.  .7.  Ln'tze.  Northport,  Wash. 
678,828  —Velocipede— S.  K.  Maxon,  Portland,  Or. 
573.0 .'2. —Propeller — J.  H.  McDonald,  Olympia, 
Wash. 

573,5.'l.— Printing  Frame— Moore  &  McLaughlin, 
L<'S  Angeles,  Cal. 

573,611. — Ejector — Wm.  Muir,  Michigan  Hluff,  Cal. 

578,888  —  Dhedger— C.  H.  Olsen,  Tftcoma  Wash. 

573.698  — Excavator— Phillips  &  Stebinger,  Port- 
land, Or. 

573,702.— Wrench— Richard  &  Colman,  Bisbee.  A.  T. 
673,549—  AIR:>!|IP-1£  J.  St.  Croix.  Seat  lie,  Wash. 
578,650.-0 love  Button— J  Steiuberger,  S.  F. 
678,725. — GUN  Sight— C.  G.  Thuuen,  Oroville,  Cal. 
678,562  —Propeller—  F.  Wittram.  S.  F. 
26.123— Design  for  Violin— E.  N.  Livermore, 

Port  Townsend,  Wash. 
26.424  —  Design  for  Mandolin-E.  N.  Livermore, 

Port  Tuwnsend,  Wash. 
26.427.— Design  for  Card  Mount — P.  J.  Siuparieh, 

S.  F. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
by  mall  or  telegraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Paclflc  Coast  inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the  shortest 
oosslble  time 


Breeders'  Directory.  

Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
*  month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


K.  H.  HIIKKK.  IH  Market  St..  S.  P.  BOlBtelOH, 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  I  his  rear, 
seven  days'  bnlter  contest:  Jerseys  and  DurliauiN 
competing.   Berkshire  Pigs. 


I  KKSKYS  The  best  A.J.  C.  C  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F    Animals  for  sale. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
ami  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville.  Cal. 

PKTEK  SAXK  42  SON,  Lick  House.  S  F..  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  aud  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

.IKIISKVS  AMI  IIOI.STKIVS.  from  the  bent 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  al  o  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poul  ry.  William  Nile*  It  <  o  .  Lo-i  Angeles. 
Cal.  breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  In  1876 


Poultry. 


To  restore  burned  steel  tools  to 
their  former  usefulness  they  should  be 
heated  to  a  bright  red  and  then  al- 
lowed to  cool  off  in  a  mixture  composed 
as  follows:  Melt  500  parts  of  tallow 
and  120  parts  of  black  pitch  together 
and  add  gradually,  under  continuous 
stirring,  375  parts  of  pulverized  sal 
ammoniac,  125  parts  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potash,  20  parts  of  soft  soap  and  a  hand- 
ful of  common  salt.  In  the  case  of 
larger  tools  heating  and  dipping  should 
be  repeated. 


PARKVIEW  MM  I.TKY  K  A  It  tt.  F.  P.  Lowell. 
Prop..  Sacramento.  Cal.  Breeder  of  high-class 
Black  and  White  Lang«hans:  Br  wn.  buff  and 
Wh  (■•  Leghorns  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Golden  and  Sliver  Wyandottes.  Write  for  circular. 


SANTA  TKKKSA  POI'LTKV  F  *  KM.  Kil-n 
Vale.  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Minor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leehorns.  Flue 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


SEN  D  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 


ALL  Kit  F.EDS  of  POULTRY.  Fine  stock  from 
75c  up:  eggs,  »1  and*!  per  13  or  H  per  100.  Carman 
Bros..  San  Jose.  Cal. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED    KGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  KOG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers:  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel.  S.  F 


According  to  the  report  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  of  the  United  States, 
the  exports  of  gold  and  silver  for  Octo- 
ber, 1895  and  1896,  and  for  ten  months 
ending  October  30th,  1895  and  1896, 
were  as  follows  : 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FA  KM,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Send  fortllustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue  free 


WILLIAM  Nl  I.F.-&  CO., Los  Aiigeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


Gold—  Mas. 
Imports.  ..ll.7H7.n40 
Exports...  1,873.897 

Silver- 
Imports...  1.31)1.8.31 
Exports...  4.o!t4.447 


club,  r  

mfe. 

S27.'.»H.083 
343,168 


Ten  Month*  Ending 
.  October  , 

M»5.  1K96. 
130,638,9711  »92.8I'J.!I39 
73,064.1'i'J  55.013,389 


Swine. 


993  440 
4.794.339 


9.372.495 
4MM.0S7 


9448.077 
51.235,381) 


Mrs.  Ferry — Don't  you  feel  ashamed  of 
wasting  your  time  the  way  you  do  ? 
Perry  Patettic — I  don't  see  how  you 
kin  call  it  wasted,  mum.  How  can  ynu 
waste  anything  that  ain't  worth  nothin'? 
— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


I'.  II.  M  UK  PHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs 

BERKMHIRK  AND  POLAND-CHINA  DOGS, 

Hi  st  Stuck:  Tl  orous-hhreds.     Win.  Mies  &  Co., 

Lo->  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

■I.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 

CHAh.  A.  STOWK.  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  2*3,  Stockton. 


A  mathematician  has  computed  the 
movements  of  a  rider's  feet  while  work- 
ing a  bicycle,  and  has  demonstrated 
that  it  requires  less  exertion  to  travel 
fifteen  miles  on  a  bicycle  than  to  walk- 
three  miles. 


Dogs. 


TYLER  REACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Breeder  n*  R  glo- 
tered  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs, 


The  lending  paper,  and  only  weekly:  lfi  large  paper. 
Br  si*  hb  to  see  It  before  subscribing  for  any  other 

O.  w.  York  &  Co..  se  Fifth  Ave..  Chicago.  111. 


A  member  of  the  United  States  Geo-  j 
logical  Survey  has  just  calculated  the  I 
height  of  Mt.  Rainier,  Wash.,  at  14.519.  [ 
It  has  heretofore  been  placed  at  14.4  1  \. 
while  that  of  Mt.  Shasta,  Cal.,  is  14,440.  I 
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A  BODY  AND  LEG  WASH 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR 


Used  auu 


Express  Co. 


Is  without  an  equal.  For  lameness  it  is  the  greatest  specific  known. 
When  your  horse  Is  lame,  and  you  cannot  locate  the  lameness,  apply 
Tunic's  Elixir  to  the  suspected  spot.  It  will  locate  the  lameness 
by  remaining  moist  on  the  part  affected,  the  rest  drying  out.  A  few 
applications  will  cure  any  o'dinary  lameness,  and  obstinate  cases 
will  yield  speedily  to  vigorous  treatment. 

Turtle's  Elixir 

Is  a  positive  cure  for  Colic,  Horse  Ail,  Ring.  Bones,  Cockle  Joints, 
Contracted  and  Knotted  Cords,  and  will  relieve  any  Spavin,  no  mat- 
ter of  how  long  standing,  and  In  many  cases  will  effect  a  cure.  It  is 
old  by  dealers  and  druggists  generally  for  50  cents  a  bottle,  or  we 
••-ill  sind  you  a  trial  bottle  by  mail  for  three  2-ce.nt  stamps  to  pay 
..ostage.  Address 

S.    M.  TUTTLE, 

27  BEVERLY  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 


A  HORSE 


niiOerini;  fr  .m  H.rne&s  or  Coll  •  r  Calls-Scratches-Cutf -Speed  I 
Cracks-  Mil  l>o  worked  every  da;  and  Bt  same  t  me  effectually  cured  f 
bl  3w  tt»eof  BICKMORE'S  CALL  CURE.  We  guarantee  mch  result.  ♦ 
Bqoalh  irond  f«»r  Chapped, Cracked  Tents  in  cows  or  externa  I  sores  in  num.  f 
B«nrl  la  rents  fin  -.11,1  iple.  KnmiKh  to  cure  one  horse.  Fully  guaranteed.  A 
BLQKMORE_C4i.i.  CU??  pO.-IlqK  TO*.  OLD.  TOWN  MAINE.  J 


SESSIONS  &  CO.. 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  «8fl.  Los  Angelas,  Cal. 

Our  Berkshires  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  in  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  IB  premiums— 8  firsts,  3  seconds,  S  sweepstakes- 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue. 


E 


xpenence 

has  proven  conclusively  that 
better  grapes  and  peaches, 
and  more  of  them,  are  produced 
when  Potash  is  liberally  ap- 
plied. To  insure  a  full  crop  of 
choicest  quality  use  a  fertilizer 
containing  not  less  than  10% 

Actual  Potash. 

Orchards  and  vineyards  treat- 
ed with  Potash  are  compara- 
tively free  from  insects  and 
plant  disease. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
arc  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  arc  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

03  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
are  our  Agents  lor  the  Pacitic  Coast. 


BUY    NO  INCUBATOk 


and  pay  for  it  before 
giving  ii  a  trial. 

The  firm  who  is  afraid 
to  let  you  try  their  in- 
cubator before  buying 
it,  has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  We  will  sell 
vou  ours  ON  TRIAL. 
NOT  A  CENT  until 
tried,  and  a  child  can 
run  it  with  B  minutes  attention  a  day. 

We  win  FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD'S  FAIR 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata- 
logue will  cost  you  5  cents  and  give  you  $100 
worth  ol  practical  information  on  pnultry 
»nd  incubators  and  the  money  there  is  In  the 
business.  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses,  etc.,  25c 
N.  B.— Send  us  the  names  of  three  persons  in- 
terested in  pnultry  and  25  cents  and  we  will 
send  you  "1  he  Bicvcle:  Its  Care  and  Repair," 
a  b"ok  of  ISO  subjects  and  80  illustrations, 
worth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

VON  CULIN  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Box  298,  DELAWARE  CITY,  DEL. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Seir-Kegnlatlng. 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators.  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
tk*  Rett  it  the  Cheapeet. 

P.Xf'PIC  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
i •  •-  r  Au<~~  <»t..     Oakland.  Cal. 


♦•♦•♦•♦•■♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•4 

For  h  knife  that  will  cut  a  horn  without  r 
crushing,   because    it    cats    from    four  < 

'THE  KEYSTONE 
— DEHORNER— 

It  in  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully 
warranted.  Hicihest  award  at  Worlii  b 
p  Fa  i  ii    Inscriptive  circulars  PEEE. 
A.  O.  BRUSH'S.  Corliranvllle,  Pa. 


♦•♦•< 


EVERY  HEN 

Matched  in  Petaluma 
Incubators  >^  start* 
ed  right,  and  is  better 
e  profit- 

these 
em- 

i  y  the  features  which  pro. 
dace  the  greatest  number 
ol  rlgnroni  Chickens. 

Incabntnrs  from  $10  up. 

Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,   Petaluma,  Cal  , 


-J  prepared  to  give  pr< 
■  able  returns  because  t 
(B  tnaablnaa  exclusively 


168  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

The  Largest  Breeders  in  the  World  use 

PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Positively  the  beat 
that  can  be  produced  both  in 
material  and  workmanship  and 
|  j  in  utility.  Co  not  boy  until  70a 
1 ,  have  seen  our  168  page  descriptive 
MB  and  finely  illustrated  catalogue. 
PRIARIE  STATE  INCB.  CO.,  HOSEB  city, pa. 


N  £\A/  M  AjVjMQTH 

Poultry  Cuidefor  1897.  tkune- 

thine  entirely  new;nlmost  100  paces;  con 
tain*  lithograph  plate  of  Fowls  iu  natural 
colors;plans  for  poultry  bouses,  remedies 
ami  reci|ies  for  all  diseases  Jiow  to  rouse 
>.  Poultry  and  Gardening  pu>  ;nnly  IBcenls. 

John  Banscher,  Jr.  Bet  eo  freeport,!!!. 


'Little  Wonder. "-Vise,  Anvil,  Drill,  Pipe  Clamp 

Combiued.  4 

Tools  in  one. 
Most  useful 
for  Farmers 
&  Mechanics. 
Small  space; 
always  ready. 

Cat.ilofrue/rrr.  Paul  Helnrlchndorr.C'lDclnnati.O. 


WAGON  AND  QA  A  I  PA 
PLATFORM  5uALtO 

HOOKER  4  CO.  Z  18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.  F. 


January  9,  1897. 
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3.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  6,  1897. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Pkess  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
aad  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

PRODUCE  RECEIPTS. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  )4-sks   97 

Wheat,  ctls  122 

Barley,  ctls  191, 

Oats,  ells   14 

Corn,  ctls    5 

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks    1 

Potatoes,  sks   18 

Onions,  sks   I 

Hay,  ions   1. 

Wool,  bales  

Hops,  bales  


71-2 
795 
395 
321 
292 
990 
359 
till 
22ii 
195 

S68 
1S8 


Since 
July  1.  '96. 

3,452,539 
8.167,078 
3,876,554 
407,970 
122.572 
116,011 
407,896 
622,508 
81 ,833 
83,798 
84,863 
6,838 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-Sks  213,464 

Wheat,  ctls  185.399 

Barley,  ctls   105,864 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls  

Beans,  sks  

Hay,  bales  

Wool,  ftps  

Hops,  lbs  

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pkgs   2,306 


Grain  Freights  and  Charters. 
The  market  for  grain  charters  is  lifeless 
and  devoid  of  strength.  That  ship  owners  are 
in  hard  lines  at  present  is  quite  evident.  One 
recent  incident  will  clearly  illustrate  this 
fact.  A  ship  arrived  here  in  ballast  from  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa,  and  sailed  from  here  in 
ballast  for  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales, 
where  she  will  load  coal  for  this  port,  receiv- 
ing on  the  charter  12s  (id  per  ton.  This  will 
barely  pay  wages  and  provisions  of  the  crew 
on  the  long  voyage  of  the  ship  in  question. 
Quotable  rates  on  wheat  charters  are  largely 
nominal  at  about  17s  6d  for  desirable  iron 
ships  to  Cork,  U.  K.,  for  orders  to  United  King- 
dom ports,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk. 
Charters. 

German  bark  H.  Hackfeld,  1249  tons,  wheat 
to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk,  &\  7s 
fid  ;  direct  port,  £1  6s  3d— chartered  prior  to 
arrival. 

Conway  Castle,  British  ship,  1591  tons, 
wheat  to  Cape  Town,  18s. 

Mayfield,  British  ship,  2176  tons,  wheat  to 
U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk— char- 
tered in  England. 

Port  Crawford,  British  ship,  1593  tons,  now 
on  the  way  here  from  Port  Angeles,  wheat  to 
Cape  Town  or  Algoa  bay— chartered  in 
England. 

GRAIN  CHARTERS. 

Tonnage  engaged.    Disengaged.     To  arrive. 

1896   46.667  107,233  172,787 

1895   76,759  21,981  256,023 

Flour. 

Not  much  activity  has  been  observable  in 
this  market  the  current  week,  but  the  feeling 
has  been  fully  as  firm  as  at  any  previous  date 
this  season,  with  little  or  no  probability  of 
values  receding  materially  during  the  next 
four  or  five  months.  There  are  no  large  sup- 
plies in  this  center,  and  no  evidences  of  any 
large  quantities  being  held  at  interior  points. 
Sellers  are,  as  a  rule,  demanding  full  current 
figures. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  00@8  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  30(a3  50 

Country  grades,  extras    4  25ra4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50@4  75 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  75®5  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  25@4  50 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  25@4  50 

Wheat. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1H95-96.  1896-97. 

Liv.  quotations,      5s414d('<r5s5!4d.  7s2!4d@7s3',/jd. 
Freight  rates,             ;26><@27Hs.  17*@19s. 
Local  market.        31.0lM®L03&  $1.5214@1.60 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 


ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on 
December  1st  and  January  1st: 

Tons—  Dec.  1st.    Jan.  1st. 

Wheat   111,314  *85,804 

Barley   7,691  7.869 

Oats   5,039  6,558 

Corn   638  647 

*  Including  41,765  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  40,257 
tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st 
inst.  show  a  decrease  of  25,510  tons  for  month  of 
Dec.  A  year  ago  there  were  180,609  tons  wheat  in 
Call  Board  warehouses. 

Much  the  same  favorable  conditions  for  the 
holding  and  selling  interest  have  prevailed  in 
the  local  wheat  market  since  last  review  as 
for  a  fortnight  or  more  preceding.  There  is 
nothing  at  the  moment  to  warrant  anticipat" 
ing  the  development  of  any  particular  weak- 
ness during  the  balance  of  the  current  season. 
What  is  still  more  interesting  to  the  pro- 
ducer, the  prospects  are  first-class  for  a  liberal 
yield  on  this  coast  the  coming  harvest,  and 
that  profitable  figures  will  be  realized  on  the 
same  can  be  calculated  on  as  almost  certain. 
The  opinion  is  expressed  by  some  that  wheat 
values  will  not  again  in  the  present  genera- 
tion recede  to  recent  low  levels.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  this  may  prove  correct.  In  any  event, 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  farmers  being  com- 
pelled to  sell  wheat  at  a  loss  for  a  few  years 
to  come.  Some  time  will  be  required  to  en- 
able India  and  Australia,  as  well  as  large 
wheat  districts  of  South  America,  to  recover 
from  the  very  heavy  losses  sustained  through 
crop  failures  the  last  year.  Australia's  wheat 
crop  has  been  practically  a  failure  for  the  past 
two  seasons.  Recent  advices  from  Buenos 
Ayres  report  great  suffering  among  some  of 
the  farmers  of  Argentina  and  Brazil,  owing 
to  an  almost  total  loss  of  crops.  The  local 
Government  is  taking  measures  to  relieve  the 
distress.  It  is  said  that  neither  Brazil  nor 
the  Argentine  country  will  be  able  to  export 
any  grain  this  season.  Options  here  were 
higher  Monday  and  spot  market  was  very 
firm,  with  advices  from  the  East  and  Europe, 
in  the  main,  of  an  encouraging  character  to 
the  holding  interest.  Tuesday  there  was 
little  change,  but  speculative  values  touched 
figures  slightly  higher  than  preceding  day. 
Eastern  markets  Wednesday  were  fraction- 
ally lower,  and  Call  Board  prices  here  receded 
a  little,  but  spot  market  closed  strong,  with 
light  offerings  of  desirable  quality. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1896,    delivery,   — @— . 

May,  1897,  delivery,  S1.57@1.58%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $ — ;  May 
at  $1.57:,4@1.58%. 

California  Milling  $1  55   @1  65 

Cal.  No.  l  shipping,  alongside   1  f>2!4(&l  55 

Oregon  Vallev   1  50   @l  55 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  37Vs<a»l  62^4 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  37^@1  55 

Barley. 

The  export  movement  is  not  so  brisk  as 
earlier  in  the  season,  but  is  of  very  fair  vol- 
ume for  this  time  of  year.  A  full  cargo  of 
3400  tons  of  barley,  with  a  valuation  of  $65,000, 
was  sent  afloat  from  this  port  the  past  week 
for  England.  A  ship  clearing  for  Melbourne 
took  some  barley  as  part  cargo.  More  than  is 
going  would  be  forwarded  outward  if  desir- 
able qualities  were  obtainable  in  wholesale 
quantity  and  at  reasonable  figures.  Stocks 
now  remaining  are  not  heavy,  and  are  largely 
of  quite  ordinary  quality.  The  tendency  of 
prices  on  common  grades  has  been  in  favor  of 
the  buying  interest.  Speculative  values,  or 
prices  for  future  deliveries  on  Call  Board  con- 
tracts, have  also  inclined  downwards  most  of 
the  past  week,  owing  to  the  generally  fine 
prospects  for  the  coming  crop.  With  a  good 
season  approaching,  there  will  be,  of  course, 
little  or  no  inducement  to  carry  barley  now  in 
stock  beyond  the  current  cereal  year. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1896,  delivery,  —  @--c;  May, 
1897,  delivery,  92%@91J4c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 

Call  Board,   December  feed  sold    at   ; 

May  feed  at  91%@9l^c. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   86v*(3  88^ 

Feed,  fair  to  good   82W®  85 

Brewing.  No.  1  to  choice   92^(3)1  00 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice  1  05  @1  15 

Chevalier,  No.  2   85  @  92(4 

Cats. 

There  is  a  moderate  amount  of  trading  in 
this  cereal,  but  offerings  are  proving  more 
than  sufficient  for  requirements,  unless  of 


choice  to  fancy  white  feed  and  Surprise.  Oats 
of  the  iatter  two  descriptions  are  not  plenti- 
ful, still  not  many  could  be  placed  at  full 
rates  now  current.  Common  grades  of  feed 
are  offering  freely.  A  shipment  of  oats  was 
made  this  week  to  South  Africa— an  unusual 
occurrence. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  135   @1  40 

White,  good  to  choice.-.  120  @1  30 

White,  poor  to  fair  105   @1  15 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  20   @1  30 

Milling  1  25   (ffil  35 

surprise,  good  to  choice  1  50  ®1  60 

Black  Russian  1  15   (all  35 

Red  1  10   ®1  30 

Corn. 

Values  for  Large  and  Small  Yellow  are  be- 
ing tolerably  well  sustained,  with  a  moderate 
demand  for  both  descriptions,  mainly  on  local 
account.  Large  White  is  in  the  same  poor  re- 
quest as  for  some  time  past,  with  market  for 
this  variety  rather  weak  at  the  prevailing 
quotations  and  no  visible  prospect  of  any 
radical  change  for  the  better  in  the  immedi- 
ate future. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   8254®  85 

Large  Yellow   80   @  82'/i 

Small  Yellow  I  00   rail  05 

Popcorn,  shelled,     lb   1&@  1% 

Rye. 

A  small  quantity  went  forward  by  sailing 
vessel  for  South  Africa.  There  is  little  doing 
on  local  account.  Market  is  rather  weak  at 
the  quotations. 

Good  to  choice   9214®  95 

Buckwheat. 
Owing  to  the  inactivity  prevailing  in  the 
market  for  this  cereal,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
more  than  nominal  quotations.  It  is  fortunate 
for  the  producing  interest  that  there  is  not 
much  offering. 

Good  to  choice  1  20  @1  25 

Silverskin  1  25   @1  30 

Beans. 

Late  mail  advices  from  New  York  furnish 
the  following  regarding  the  bean  market  in 
that  center.  Prices  quoted  are  per  60-pound 
bushel : 

The  near  approach  to  the  close  of  the  year— a 
time  when  most  of  the  large  jobbers  take  account 
of  stock— has  checked  much  buying  by  home  trade, 
and  while  exporters  have  shipped  out  considerable 
lots  of  Marrow  and  Red  Kidney  it  was  nearly  all 
old  business.  Very  few  new  orders  have  come  to 
hand,  and  the  withdrawal  of  this  element  has 
given  us  a  dull,  heavy  market  for  most  kinds. 
Marrow  have  declined  5@7V4c.  and  the  choicest 
lots  are  now  offering  freely  at  $1.25.  Medium  have 
eased  off  a  little,  but  for  strictly  choice  packings 
$1.10  is  still  reached  occasionally.  Pea  have  held 
at  $1.00  but  are  easier  bought  than  sold  at  that 
price.  Not  many  White  Kidney  here  and  but  few 
wanted.  The  supply  of  Red  Kidney  is  not  burden- 
some but  the  uncertanity  as  to  the  future  export 
demand  leads  to  a  more  unsettled  feeling;  holders 
ask  $1.50  f.  o.  b.  generally  for  choicest  stock,  but 
dealers  have  bought  some  lots  5c.  less.  No  reliable 
price  can  oe  given  for  Turtle  Soup  in  the  absence 
of  demand.  Yellow  Eye  very  slow.  Buyers  are 
giving  Lima  beans  very  little  attention,  and  ihere 
are  ofte'S  to  sell  at  $130  Green  peas  without 
change;  supply  and  demand  both  light. 

The  local  market  for  beans  continues  quiet. 
Spot  stocks  are  not  particularly  heavy,  but 
in  the  absence  of  any  noteworthy  demand, 
the  tendency  of  values  has  been  to  more  ease, 
although  no  special  changes  have  been  effected 
in  quotable  rates  since  last  review.  A  note- 
worthy incident  of  the  week  was  the  ship- 
ment of  a  small  invoice  of  beans  to  South 
Africa.  California  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
forwarding  beans  direct  to  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  Australia,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  also  to  all  the 
prominent  centers  of  the  United  States. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  fcs  $1  25  ®1  40 

Small  White,  good  to  choice               1  20  @1  30 

Lady  Washington                              1  00  @1  15 

Butter,  small                                     1  25  @1  40 

Butter,  large                                      1  40  ««1  60 

Pinks                                                 1  15  (21  25 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                          1  50  @1  60 

Reds                                                  1  30  ®1  40 

Red  Kidneys   2  50  (a  

Limas,  good  to  choice                       1  80  ®1  95 

Black-eye  Beans                               1  00  @1  15 

Horse  Beans                                    1  00  <g>l  10 

Garbanzos,  large                               2  50  @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small                               1  50  @1  75 

Dried  Pexs. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  business  of 
any  consequence  being  transacted  in  this 
commodity.  Local  mills  are  running  largely 
on  Eastern  peas,  consequently  there  is  little 
or  no  positive  inquiry  for  the  heme  product  at 
present. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  25  ®1  40 

Nlles  Peas   1  00  ®1  20 

Hay  and  Straw. 
There  are  no  heavy  quantities  of  hay  com- 
ing forward,  but,  with  the  demand  of  a  slow 
and  indifferent  order,  the  market  is  devoid  of 
improvement,  either  as  regards  quotable 
rates  or  general  tone.  Indications  are  that 
there  will  be  little  change,  either  for  the  bet- 
ter or  worse,  during  the  balance  of  the  sea- 
son. More  hay  is  on  hand  at  most  points 
tributary  to  this  center  than  is  generally  car- 
ried at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Straw 
remains  as  favorable  to  buyers  as  previously 
notod. 

Wheat  7  50®  10  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  7  00@10  00 


Oat  6  00®  8  50 

Barley   6  00®  8  50 

Clover  6  00(3i  7  50 

Stock  Hay   4  50®  5  50 

Alfalfa  6  00®  7  50 

Compressed  6  00©  9  50 

Straw,  V  bale   35®  50 

Wool. 

The  dullness  previously  noted  is  still  being 
experienced  in  the  wool  market,  which  is  to 
be  expected  at  this  time  of  year.  From  the 
middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of  January 
Is  invariably  a  lifeless  period  in  the  wool 
trade.  There  is  more  wool  on  hand  than  a 
year  ago,  despite  the  fact  that  the  last  clip 
was  lighter  than  that  of  preceding  year. 
Holders,  as  a  rule,  are  contending  for  full  cur- 
rent quotations  or  more.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  with  fleeces  showing  generally  good 
condition.  It  is  expected  that  at  the  coming 
session  of  Congress  a  tariff  will  be  placed  on 
foreign  wools,  shortly  after  which  a  renewal 
of  activity  and  firmness  may  be  looked  for  in 
the  market  for  the  home  product. 

SPRING. 

Nevada,  as  to  condition   7  @9 

Oregon  Valley,  select   9j4@ll 

Oregon  Valley,  low  grade   8  @  9y, 

Oregon,  Eastern    7H@  9 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   7  @  9 

Northern  California  free   7  @  9 

Northern  defective   •   5H@  7 

Middle  Counties  free     6  @  IVt 

Middle  counties  defective   5H@  614 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern   3Yi@  5 

Hops. 

The  following  is  a  review  under  recent  date 
of  the  hop  market  in  New  York: 

Trading  has  been  within  very  narrow  compass 
again  this  week.  Quite  frequent  inquiries  have 
come  from  the  English  markets  for  desirable  ship- 
ping grades  but  they  have  not  resulted  in  much 
business.  It  has  been  pretty  generally  conceded 
that  a  little  lower  price  on  choice  quality  would 
have  brought  out  orders,  but  the  fact  that  stocks 
here  are  quite  moderate  and  generally  owned  by 
dealers  has  led  to  a  positive  refusal  to  sell  fine  hops 
any  cheaper  and  this  has  resulted  in  a  sort  of 
standoff.  What  the  outcome  will  be  cannot  be 
foretold  with  any  certainty,  but  for  the  present  at 
least  it  is  a  waiting  market.  Some  deliveries  have 
been  made  to  brewers  during  the  week,  but  very 
little  new  business  transpires.  General  conditions 
as  they  appear  to  us  do  not  seem  to  warrant  aDy 
material  change  in  the  lioe  of  quotations;  top 
figures  look  extreme  at  the  moment  but  the  best 
growths  cannot  be  bought  for  less.  Possibly  the 
ordinary  grades  lean  a  little  more  in  buyers'  favor. 

Local  dealers  continue  to  be  fairly  well 
stocked  with  previous  purchases,  and  show  no 
inclination  to  take  any  offerings  from  first 
hands,  unless  at  figures  too  low  to  be  worthy 
of  serious  consideration,  and  far  under  the 
prices  these  same  dealers  are  asking  on  the 
filling  of  small  orders.  Some  shipping  de- 
mand will  be  necessary  to  revive  the  market 
here  and  bring  about  some  of  the  old-tim._ 
firmness. 

Fair  to  choice,  1896  crop   8  @11 

Millstuffs. 

Bran  has  been  in  sufficient  supply  to  satisfy 
the  immediate  demand.  Middlings  were  not 
in  large  receipt,  but  inquiry  for  them  was  of 
a  limited  order.  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled 
Corn  ranged  about  as  last  quoted. 

Bran,  ~$  ton..'.  12  00(ffl3  00 

Middlings  16  00@19  00 

Barley,  Rolled  19  0()®19  50 

Cornmeal  19  00(g  19  50 

Cracked  Corn  19  50©2O  00 

Seeds. 

There  is  not  much  Mustard  Seed  now  in 
this  center,  either  in  first  or  second  hands. 
Values  show  steadiness  for  both  Yellow  and 
Brown.  Alfalfa  is  going  to  interior  points  in 
moderate  quantities,  with  no  scarcity  of  sup- 
plies. Flax  and  other  seeds  herewith  quoted 
are  ruling  quiet  at  generally  unchanged 
values. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  00(a  2  15 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  3  00® 3  15 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  25(B2  50 

Flax  1  30@1  50 

Per  lb. 

Canary  

Rape    2M®2?4 

Hemp  3M@3V4 

Alfalfa,  Utah  6  @6tf 

Bags  ami  nagging;. 

No  demand  of  consequence  has  yet  devel- 
oped for  grain  bags,  but  importers  and  local 
dealers  are  firm  in  their  views,  owing  to  the 
gocd  crop  prospects  on  this  coast  as  well  as  to 
the  steadiness  of  the  jute  market  in  India. 
Wool  sacks  are  obtainable  at  old  rates,  with- 
out much  demand  for  them.  In  other  descrip- 
tions of  bags  and  bagging  there  is  next  to 
nothing  doing. 

Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   4^<a  i% 

Grain  bags,  buyer  June-July  47g@  5 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  OT— 

Wool  sacks,  3^4  lb  26  @— 

Gunnies   9  ® — 

Bean  bags   4   ®  4M 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5J4<3  7S4 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

The  hide  market  is  showing  a  rather  weak 
tone,  but  values  for  most  kinds  have  not  been 
materially  reduced.  Pelts  are  in  light  request 
at  previous  rates.  Tallow  is  commanding  tol- 
erably steady  figures.  . 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can. 
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be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs          8  &  — 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs....  7 

Light  Steers.  UDder  48  lbs   6 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  6 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  6 

Wet  Salted  Kip  6 

Wet  Salted  Veal   6 

Wet  Salted  Calf   7 

Dry  Hides  12 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  .  9 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  @15      —  («'0 

Horse  Hides,  large  dry   75®  — 

Horse  Hides,  large,  wet  salted   7a®  1  W 

Horse  Hides,  medium   JOB  — 

Horse  H  des,  small   2?@  — 

Colts'  Hides   _ 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  50  ®60 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  jO  (a50 

Pelts,  short  wool,  rer  skin  20  H 

Pelts,  shearlinc  per  skin   10  @1» 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  20  @25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  15  @<20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   7  (oi  9 

Elk  Hides   ?4@  9 

Tallow,  good  quality  8  @— 

Tallow,  No.  2   2M<a— 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  ®35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  (vW 

Kid  Skins   5  @— 

Hone]  . 

There  is  not  much  white  honey  on  market, 
and  very  little  required  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand at  existing  rates.  Amber  grades  are  in 
fairly  liberal  stock,  and  these  are  moving 
slowly  at  rather  low  figures.  The  East  is 
drawing  supplies  from  Arizona,  which  is  to 
the  detriment  of  the  market  in  this  center. 

White  Comb.  l-tt>  frames  10  ®11 

Amber  Cumb   7  @  8 

Extracted.  White  Liquid   5  (a.  i>4 

Exiracted,  Light  Amoer    4  @  44 

Amber  Colored  and  Candied   3%(a— 

Dark  Tule   2Ji(g  — 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  dull  at  previously  quoted  rates. 
Spot  supplies  are  of  light  volume  and  include 
little  strictly  select. 

Fair  to  choice,  fl  lb  23  @25 

Live  Stork  and  Meats. 
Beef  has  been  ruling  easier,  now  that  the 
holiday  demand  has  been  satisfied.  Mutton 
has  been  selling  about  as  last  quoted.  Follow- 
ing are  wholesale  rates  paid  by  slaughterers: 

Beef.  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  fl  lb   6K'd64 

Beer,  2d  quality   5  @  6 

Beef.  3d  quality   4  (*5 

Mutton— ewes,  5W(ffi«c:  wethers  6  ®  7 

Hogs,  bard  grain  fed,  medium  size,  fat. . .  34®  3H 

Hogs,  la'ge  hard   S!i®  3* 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  ® — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4  @— 

Veal,  small,  *  lb   6   Q  7 

Lamb,  spring,  ¥  lb   7   @  8 

Poultry. 

Immediately  after  last  review  the  poultry 
market  developed  decided  strength  for  nearly 
all  desirable  stock,  especially  for  turkeys, 
young  chickens  and  large  young  ducks,  these 
being  in  active  request  on  holiday  account. 
Dressed  turkeys  showed  the  most  improve- 
ment, with  sales  of  select  up  to  23c  in  a  small 
way.  Since  the  2nd  inst.  the  demand  has 
been  less  active  and  prices  have  ruled  lower, 
although  comparatively  good  figures  have 
this  week  been  realized  for  choice  young 
stock.  Fryers  and  large  broilers  were  not  in 
large  receipt  and  sold  to  very  good  advantage. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   15®  18 

Turkeys,  live  bens,  fl  lb   15®  16 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   15®  16 

Hens,  Cal.,  ¥  doz  4  00®5  50 

Roosters, old  4  0ri@4  2a 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  5  n0(o5  50 

Fryers  5  fXYda  50 

Broilers,  large  4  50®5  00 

Broilers,  small  3  w(„4  no 

Ducks,  young,  Tfl  doz   5  0o@6  00 

Ducks,  old  5  Ofiffifl  00 

Geese,  H  pair  1  50fel  75 

Goslings.  >  pair   @  

Pigeons.  Old.  ^  doz  1  00®  

Pigeons,  Young  1  25®  i  50 

Batter. 

There  were  no  excessive  stocks  of  choice  to 
fancy  fresh,  especially  of  select  creamery  in 
squares,  and  market  for  latter  description 
was  moderately  firm,  with  a  very  good  de- 
mand for  butter  of  high  grade.  A  few  favorite 
brands  of  creamery  sold  above  the  prevailing 
quotations.  Ordinary  grades  of  fresh  were 
in  fairly  liberal  supply,  with  demand  for  the 
same  not  very  active  or  urgent,  and  buyers 
were  able  to  operate  at  concessions.  Packed 
and  cold  storage  butter  is  obtainable  in  con- 
siderable quantity  and  at  tolerably  low 
figures. 

Creamery  extras,  fl  lb   23  ©34 

Creamery  Hrsts   21  ^23 

Creamery  seconds   19  (aao 

Oairy  seleoi  19  23 

'airy  seconds  14   (a  17 

1 1  >y,  soft  and  weedy   "_  @_ 

ed  store  11  @13 


Creamery  in  tubs  16  @17 

Pickled  roll  16  ®17 

Dairy  in  tubs  15  ®16 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  15  ®  18 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  11  @12 

Cheese. 

Choice  to  select  new,  suited  to  the  most 

fastidious  tastes,  is  still  in  light  stock  and 

is  bringing  in  small  quantities  much  the  same 

stiff  prices  as  have  been  current  for  some 

weeks  past.    Ordinary  grades,  however,  are 

on  the  increase,  and  market  for  the  latter  is 

tending  in  favor  of  the  buyers. 

Cali'ornia  fancy  flat,  new  11  @12 

California,  good  to  choice   9  ®10 

California,  fair  to  good   7  @9 

California,  "Young  Americas"  10  ®13 

EggK. 

There  were  no  very  large  arrivals  from  in- 
terior or  coast  points,  but  market  displayed 
less  firmness  than  preceding  week.  Retail- 
ers took  hold  slowly,  not  caring  to  anticipate 
future  needs  to  any  noteworthy  degree,  hav- 
ing no  confidence  in  current  values  being  long 
sustained.  The  wholesale  and  jobbing  trade 
was  naturally  anxious  to  keep  stocks  down  to 
lowest  possible  limit.  With  anything  like  free 
receipts,  lower  prices  would  certainly  have 
ruled.  Two  cars  of  Eastern  arrived,  mostly 
ondinary  cold  storage.  While  affecting  the 
market  to  some  degree,  they  did  not  interfere 
materially  with  the  sale  of  choice  fresh. 

California,  select,  large  wolte  and  fresh. .28 
California,  se  ect,  Irrenular  color  &  size.  .25 

Calif  rnia.  good  to  choice  store  23 

California  common  to  fair  store  22 

Oregon,  prime  — 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  — 

Eastern,  cold  storage  20 

Duck  eggs   25 


(S— 
(a  27 


®- 


®22 


Vegetables. 
The  cold,  frosty  weather  has  been  damaging 
to  early  spring  vegetables,  and  not  many  have 
been  received  from  any  quarter  the  current 
week.  Such  as  arrived  in  first-class  condition 
brought  good  prices  and  were  favored  with 
prompt  custom.  Winter  vegetables  were  not 
in  heavy  supply,  and  market  for  most  kinds 
ruled  moderately  firm,  although  quotable  rates 
were  without  radical  change. 

Asparagus,  fl  lb   10®  20 

Beans,  Garden,  1»  «b   6®  9 

Beans,  Lima,  T»  lb   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ^  100   40®  50 

Cauliflower,     doz   40®  50 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   — ®  — 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   — ®  — 

Garlic,  $  lt>   IK®  2 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  1Mb   1254®  15 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  fl  lb   7®  10 

Okra.  Dried.      lb    8®  10 

Onions,  Rid.  |»  cental   — @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice    55®  6b 

Peas,  Green,  *  ft   5®  8 

Pepper,  Bell,  V  large  box   — ®  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  fl  lb   3®  5 

Rhubarb.  ¥  box    75®  1  25 

Squash,  Cream,  fl  box   25«n  35 

Squash,  Summer,  H  box   75®  1  00 

Tomatoes,  River,  per  large  box   — @  — 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  fl  box   75®  1  00 

Potatoes. 

The  potato  market  has  not  developed  any 
very  important  changes  during  the  current 
week,  but  has  been  slightly  higher  than  last 
quoted.  There  is  quite  a  healthy  tone,  owing 
to  light  spot  stocks  and  probability  of  supplies 
showing  further  and  marked  reduction  in  the 
near  future.  The  demand  at  present,  how- 
ever, is  not  brisk,  and  this  operates  against 
values  advancing  to  any  very  marked  degree. 
Sweets  were  in  moderate  receipt  and  fair  re- 
quest, with  market  tolerably  firm  for  best 
qualities. 

IN  SACKS. 

Early  Rose,  River,  f.  cental   60®  70 

Peerless,  River    <a   

Reds,  River    50®  60 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — @  _ 

Uurbanks.  River    40®  55 

Uurbanks,  Salinas   85®1  15 

Uurbanks,  Oregon   6()@l  00 

Sweet  Potatoes   1  oo@l  50 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Apples  are  in  quite  fair  supply,  stocks  hav- 
ing been  materially  increased  by  receipts  the 
current  week.  Offerings  are  largely  Eastern 
product,  although  there  is  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  California  fruit.  The  imported  apples 
include  some  of  very  good  quality,  but  they 
are  mostly  early  varieties,  and,  as  is  gener- 
ally the  case  with  such  stock,  are  not  first- 
class  keepers.  This  naturally  operates  against 
their  advantageous  sale.  Some  of  the  de- 
fective Eastern  have  been  closed  out  for  less 
than  cost,  and  it  has  been  the  exception  where 
the  best  of  them  have  netted  much  of  a  profit 
to  local  handlers.  California  has  a  world-wide 
reputation  as  the  "Land  of  Fruits  and  Flow- 


Before  Ordering  Your  Plows 

For  the  coming  season  call  and  examine  the 

rioline  Plows. 

They  are  without  doubt  the  best  Plows  in  the  market. 

Strong,  Light  Draft,  Material  and  Workmanship  First 
Class  in  Every  Respect. 


/    We  sell  all  hinds  of  Dew  1 

GROCERIES  I -.ir,  „;.::„::-;,- 

<      iViir'1""""',  *>'<>•  1.  full-Biz    dox  or  any  mna  of  paste,  per  box 

cheap.  1  ^^®£^f55»wag'iBiSS» 

\     liarl)  Wire  and  fi-nclng  very  cheap. 


iSMe  thie-8wt!ekf 6rleS  cbeaper  th,n  a°y  olner  house  on  the 

fresh,  clean  and  good,  ppr  sack   nu«. 

box  of  any  kind  of  paste,  per  box   ' *7ii- 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  DISCOUNTS. 


Allison,  Ne^ff  Sc  Co., 

433  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ers,"  and  in  the  production  of  apricots,  necta- 
rines, plums,  prunes,  pears  and  grapes  is  with- 
out a  peer  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Id 
the  production  of  apples,  however,  this  State 
has  never  laid  claim  to  high  rank,  although 
Oregon  aDd  Washington  produce  in  limited 
quantities  as  fine  qualities  of  this  fruit  as  are 
to  be  found  anywhere.  While  California  ap- 
ples have  no  special  reputation  for  merit,  even 
among  our  own  people,  the  best  of  them  will 


while  others  assert  that  there  are  fifty  car- 
loads remaining.  Most  of  the  estimates  are 
nearer  the  lower  than  the  higher  figures. 
There  is  some  local  demand  for  choice  peaches 
at  5%@*>c,  but  most  of  the  holders  in  the 
interior  are  asking  for  the  quality  in  question 
6%@63^c.  Estimates  of  the  stock  of  pears 
unplaced  range  from  five  to  ten  ears.  It  is 
probable  that  eight  cars  would  absorb  the 
entire  quantity  in  the  State  available  for 


not  only  compare  very  favorably  with  the  im-  \  shipment.  Prunes  show  larger  stocks  than 
portations  this  season  from  the  East,  but  are  I  any  variety  outside  of  raisins,  but  there  is 
commanding  better  prices.  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 

Pears  are  in  too  scanty  stock  to  receive  more  j  quantity,  some  contending  that  there  are  not 


WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  FARTH 

M.  MOORE,  221  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


than  a  passing  mention,  the  season  for  the 
same  being  nearly  ended.  Choice  table  pears, 
such  as  large,  sound  and  well-colored  Winter 
Nelis,  free  from  scale  or  other  blemish,  would 
readily  command  a  good  price. 

Persimmons  do  not  makemuch  of  a  display, 
and  will  soon  be  wholly  out  of  stock.  Despite 
very  limited  supplies,  prices  obtainable  have 
recorded  no  appreciable  advance. 

Cranberries  are  still  on  market  in  limited 
quantity,  mainly  imported  stock,  and  are  of- 
fering at  easy  figures,  dealers  being  desirous 
of  cleaning  up  stocks  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tler,  per  box   1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-tt>  box   75®  90 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-th  box   50®  75 

Apples,  c  mmon,  f,  50-lb  box   Kfi  40 

Apples,  Eastern.  V  bbl   2  50®  3  00 

Apples,  lady,  'f,  box   —  @  — 

Pears,  Winter  Nells,  per  box   75®  1  50 

Pears,  other  kinds,  ^l  box   40®  75 

Persimmons,  ¥  box   40®  75 

Cranberries,  Eastern,  ft  bbl   6  00®  7  00 

Dried  fruit. 

The  following  is  a  reflection  of  the  Eastern 

dried  fruit  market  by  a  New  York  authority: 

Evaporated  apples  have  shown  very  little  change 
during  the  past  week.  Receipts  show  up  quite 
large  but  mainly  include  fruit  shipped  on  previous 
contracts  which  are  re-shipped  direct  to  European 
markets.  Jobbing  trade  has  been  unusually  light 
as  is  generally  the  case  during  the  holiday  period 
and  about  the  only  favorable  feature  Is  a  stronger 
feeling  in  futures,  buyers  finding  It  difficult  to 
secure  con  tracts  ahead  at  as  low  figures  as  recently. 
Extra  fancy  are  held  up  to  5c  ,  but  It  Is  extreme; 
average  fancy  are  not  salable  above  r,  •  i-,. 
with  choice  3jj<a.4c  ;  prime  held  up  to  3\c.(<i34c.. 
but  close  buyers  could  probably  shade  that  a 
fraction  and  poorer  fruit  is  offered  down  to  2@24c. 
for  common.  Sun-dried  apples  in  small  supply 
and  quiet,  though  desirable  quarters  have  a  fair 
call.  Scarcely  any  southern  coarse  cut  here.  Chops 
have  met  a  moderate  demand  but  held  about 
steady.  Cores  and  skins  firm.  A  Few  Damson 
plums  are  held  at  6c.  Raspberries  held  with  some 
confidence,  but  very  slow  sate  Cherries,  weak 
Huckleberries  and  blackberries  scarce  and  nom- 
inal. California  fruit  has  a  light  jobbing  demand 
at  former  range  of  prices. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1896,  per  lb. . ..  9  @1I4 
Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bags,  1896,  per  lb. . .  8  <a>10 

Aprlcols,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1896,  bxs  12  ®16 

Peaches,  California,  1896.  peeled,  per  lb.  11   (a  15 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1896,  unpeeled,  lb   64(<tfl0 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size   4  ®  7X 


While  there  is  no  special  activity  to  record 
in  the  dried  fruit  market  in  this  center,  there 
is  fully  as  much  doing  as  could  be  reasonably 
expected  for  the  ordinarily  dull  time  imme- 
diately following  New  Year's.  There  is  some 
inquiry  from  the  East  for  mixed  carloads, 
apricots  and  nectarines  being  wanted  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  assortment,  but  stocks  will  not 
admit  of  giving  large  quantities  of  apricots  or 
nectarines  in  assorted  cargoes.  It  is  doubtful  j 
if  there  are  five  carloads  of  nectarines  in  the 
State.  Stocks  of  apricots  are  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  carloads, 
but  the  latter  quantity  is  supposed  to  include 
all  odds  and  ends  and  numerous  irregular  in- 
voices which  could  not  be  depended  on  in 
making  up  either  straight  or  assorted  lots.  | 
Dealers  desire  to  use  peaches  rather  freely  in 
making  up  assortments,  but  most  of  the  East- 
ern buyers  object,  being  already  well  provided 
with  this  fruit.  Stocks  of  peaches  remainiug 
in  the  State  are  variously  estimated,  some 
claiming  that  there  are  not  twenty  cars, 


to  exceed  150  carloads,  while  others  assert 
confidence  in  the  State  being  able  at  this  date 
to  furnish  250  carloads  of  prunes.  An  average 
of  the  above,  or  200  cars,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  fair  estimate.  With  anything  like  good 
average  trade  in  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, all  remaining  supplies  will  be  required. 
The  market  presents  in  the  main  a  healthy 
tone,  holders  having  confidence  in  values  be- 
ing sustained  at  the  figures  now  nominally 
current,  with  a  possibility  of  a  slight  harden- 
ing, should  activity  set  in. 

KVAPO RATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  lb   74®  8 

Apricots,  Rnyal.  fancy   9  @I0 

Apricots.  Moorpark   11  ®I3 

Apples,  in  boxes   5  @— 

Nectarines,  White   5  @  54 

Nectarines.  Red   4   ®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  prime  to  choice          5  ®  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy   fl  @  7 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  11  ®124 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   4  ®  5 

Pears,  unpeeled  Hartletts,  halved,  fancy.  64<a  7 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts  4  @5 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         4  ®  5 

Plums,  pitted   4  @  5 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   8  @  3% 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  small  sizes   14®  24 

Prunes,  Silver   74®  8 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   54(3— 

Apples,  sliced   24®  3 

Apples,  quartered   3  @  3!< 

Figs,  Black   24®  3 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Plums,  unpitted   14(9  2 

Raisins. 

The  quantity  of  raisins  unplaced  is  given  at 
350  to  000  carloads,  with  various  estimates  at 
different  points  between  these  extremes. 
Parties  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  judge  in- 
telligently, and  having  no  individual  holdings 
to  bias  them,  assert  that  they  have  doubts 
about  there  being  over  878  carloads  unplaced. 
Some  quotations  are  being  sent  East  at  4'^c 
for  3-crown  loose  Muscatel  and  3l4c  for  2- 
crown.  These  raisins  are  probably  shriveled 
and  poor  keepers,  as  there  are  some  such  on 
market  and  holders  are  anxious  to  close  them 
out.  Prime  stock  is  held,  as  a  rule,  at  4^c 
for  3-crown  and  3J/£c  for  2-crown,  with  no  dis- 
position to  shade  these  figures. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  25®  2  50 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   2  Ofka  2  25 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  40®  1  50 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-th  box   1  20®  1  25 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ^  lb  54®  — 

Loose  Muscalel,  3-crown  44®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3-,o  — 

Sultanas  54@fl 

Seedless  Muscatel  4\4<Si\ 

Dried  Grapes    3  ®  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Orange  market  was  less  heavily  stocked 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

;\VOOL,  O RAIN,  FLOUR 
41  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

310  CALIFORNIA  8T.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

♦•-Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  raws  of 
Interest. 
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i.^ban  for  a  week  or  two  preceding,  but  with 
cool  and  frosty  weather  much  of  the  time 
since  last  review,  offerings  proved  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  demand.  Stocks  are  mostly 
Navels.  Strictly  choice  Seedlings  are  com- 
manding, in  some  instances,  as  much  or  a 
little  more  than  some  off  quality  Navels. 

Lemons  continued  to  be  offered  at  about  as 
low  figures  as  during  preceding  week,  with 
demand  only  moderate,  even  for  best  quali- 
ties, the  cool  weather  being  unfavorable  for 
any  extensive  sale  of  this  fruit.  Limes  were 
so  scarce  as  to  be  hardly  quotable.  Fresh  in- 
voices of  Mexican  are  about  due. 

Oranges— Wash.  Navels,  ^  box   2  00(&  2  75 

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet   @  

Cal.  Seedlings   1  00®  1  75 

Cal.  Valenclas   @  

Japanese,  Mandarin,  small  box   90@  1  25 

Mexican   @  

Grape  Fruit,  ~&  case   3  50®  4  50 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  f.  box   2  50®  

Cal  ,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good    1  00®  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   5  00®  

Cal.,  small  box   1  00®  1  25 

Nuts. 

A  quiet  market  is  noted,  so  far  as  wholesale 
or  jobbing  business  is  concerned,  for  nuts  of 
every  description.  There  are  no  large  sup- 
plies of  either  almonds  or  walnuts.  A  large 
proportion  of  present  offerings  is  under  choice, 
and  this  causes  them  to  move  slowly.  Pea- 
nuts are  ruling  steady.  Pine  nuts  are  quot- 
ably  lower. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8  @  9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   Wi@  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   4lA@ — 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   2y2@ — 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   9  @— 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   8   ®  8(4 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hardshell  6  <g>  6y, 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   8  ®10 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  ®  4% 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5   ®  6 

Pine  Nuts   8  @9 

California  Dried  Fruits  at  New 
York. 


New  York,  Jan.  2.— Apricots,  bags,  9®  11c: 
peaches,  unpeeled,  7@9c;  peeled,  boxes,  14®15c; 
prunes,  four  sizes,  nominal,  5^c;  raisins,  2- 
crown,  L.  M  ,  i%a\  3-crown,  5|4c;  4-crown,  6%ra> 
7!^c;  London  layers,  $1.45®1. 50;  clusters,  $1.65(5)2; 
almonds,  paper  shell,  1  l(at  12c;  soft,  8®9'/4c;  walnuts, 
standard,  7^c;  soft  shell,  9c. 

NEW  York,  Jan.  6.— Apricots,  bags,  9@llc; 
peaches,  peeled,  14@15c;  unpeeled,  7®9c;  prunes, 
four  sizes,  nominal,  h%e\  raisins,  2-crown,  L. 
M.,  4(^c;  3-crown,  5Hc;  4  crown,  6'/2®7c;  London 
layers,  $1.40@1.5U;  clusters,  $1. 65(52.  Almonds,  soft 
shell,  8@9»/2c:  paper  shell,  11®  12c;  walnuts, 
standard,  7i4c;  solt  shell,  9c. 


United  States  Consul  Norms,  at 
Ghent,  has  reported  an  interesting  fact 
to  the  State  Department  regarding  the 
manufacture  of  incandescent  lamps.  It 
is  that  the  most  expensive  product  in 
the  world  is  the  charcoal  thread  em- 
ployed in  the  lamps  to  furnish  the 
light.  This  will  be  interesting  news  to 
the  people  who  use  electric  light  nightly 
without  being  cognizant  of  such  prox- 
imity of  wealth.  It  is,  for  the  most 
part,  manufactured  at  Paris  and  comes 
from  the  hands  of  an  artist.  This  prod- 
uct is  sold  at  wholesale  by  the  gramme, 
and,  reducing  this  price  to  the  basis  of 
pounds,  it  is  easily  found  that  the  fila- 
ments for  lamps  of  20-candle  power  are 
worth  $8000  per  pound,  and  for  the 
lamps  of  30  candle  power  the  fabulous 
sum  of  $12,000  per  pound.  The  former 
have  a  diameter  of  twenty-thousandths 
of  one  millimeter,  and  the  latter  less 
than  one-fifth  of  this  size. 


A  new  syndicate,  with  practically 
unlimited  capital,  is  reported  formed 
in  Chicago  to  engage  in  the  telegraph 
and  long-distance  telephone  business, 
composed  of  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago  men,  whose  plan  is  to  con- 
nect about  1000  independent  telephone 
exchanges  by  long-distance  wires,  to 
penetrate  other  territory  rapidly,  and 
to  keep  on  building  until  all  the  States 
and  Territories  are  wired.  "Telegraph 
and  long-distance  telephone  services  at 
a  popular  living  rate"  is  the  promise 
of  the  promoters.  The  territory  of 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company,  or  long-distance  Bell  Com- 
pany, will  be  invaded  at  every  point. 

SlOO  Reward  SIOO. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease 
that  science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its 
stages,  and  that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure 
is  the  only  positive  cure  known  to  the  medical 
fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  dis- 
ease, requires  a  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system, 
thereby  destroying  the  foundation  of  the  disease, 
and  giving  the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the 
constitution  and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its 
work.  The  proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its 
curative  powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dol- 
lars for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list 
of  testimonials. 

Address,         F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

From  Worthy   Master  Greer. 


GRANGE  WORK  IN  SACRAMENTO  COUNTY. 

Grange  work  is  lively  in  Sacramento 
county.  A  class  is  reported  on  the 
way  in  Enterprise  Grange,  another  in 
Sacramento  Grange  and  Elk  Grove 
Grange  has  just  finished  with  one. 
American  River  Grange  is  reported  to 
be  in  first-class  condition  by  County 
Lecturer  Thos.  Waite,  and  good  re- 
ports, he  says,  are  expected  soon  from 
Florin  Grange.  Sacramento  County 
Pomona  Grange  is  wide  awake;  new 
applications  for  membership  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  and  much  work  for 
the  good  of  the  Order  has  been  planned 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  elections  have  just  been  held  and 
all  the  Masters  are  live,  energetic 
brothers.  The  installations  will  take 
place  during  January,  and  some  of  the 
Granges  are  planning  for  big  times. 
Elk  Grove  Grange  is  arranging  for  a 
Farmers'  Institute,  to  be  held  January 
29th  and  30th.  Sacramento  Pomona 
and  Sacramento  Granges  also  have 
committees  at  work.  The  young  folks 
of  Sacramento  Grange  will  give  an  in- 
vitation party  at  Sacramento  on  Satur- 
day evening,  January  9th. 

MEETING  AT  ELK  GROVE. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable 
condition  of  the  weather  and  roads,  a 
very  successful  meeting  was  held  by 
Elk  Grove  Grange  on  Saturday,  Janu- 
ary 2d.  In  the  forenoon  a  class  was  in- 
structed in  the  degrees  of  Harvest  and 
Home.  The  instruction  in  the  lessons 
of  the  degrees  was  very  creditably 
given  by  the  officers,  and  the  unwrit- 
ten work  exemplified  by  the  State  Mas- 
ter. At  noon  the  harvest  feast  was 
spread.  A  description  could  not  do  the 
matter  justice.  The  installation  of  the 
officers  in  the  afternoon  was  public. 
The  retiring  Master,  Bro.  Eben  Owen, 
in  a  few  well  chosen  remarks,  greeted 
his  successor  and  promised  him  the 
same  loyal  support,  as  an  humble  mem- 
ber, that  had  been  given  him  during 
his  administration.  The  new  Master, 
Bro.  Bader,  and  each  officer  had  a  few 
words  of  encouragement  and  cheer  to 
offer.  Remarks  were  also  made  by  the 
State  Master,  County  Lecturer  Waite, 
Master-elect  of  Sacramento  Grange, 
Bro.  Burke,  Sister  Jackman  of  Pomona 
Grange  and  Bro.  McConnell  of  Elk 
Grove  Grange. 

This  Grange  presents  a  practical  ex- 
ample of  an  ideal  Grange.  The  per- 
sonnel of  its  members  is  excellent ;  the 
male  and  female  members  are  about 
equally  divided.  Its  membership  in- 
cludes some  of  the  ablest  and  most  ex- 
perienced members  in  the  Order  and 
some  of  the  newest  members — some  of 
the  older  members  for  counselors  and 
younger  for  work — an  excellent  choir, 
fine  musicians,  good  parlimentarians, 
ready  debaters,  prosperous  farmers, 
motherly  matrons,  bright  and  accom- 
plished young  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Its  meetings  are  well  attended,  its 
treasury  is  healthy,  a  general  feeling  of 
fraternity  prevails,  and,  above  all  other 
things,  its  membership  is  kept  at  work. 


Officers  of  American  River 
Grange. 


At  the  annual  election  held  Decem- 
ber 19th  American  River  Grange  chose 
the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year:  Master,  J.  D.  Cornell;  Overseer, 
S.  M.  Warnock;  Lecturer,  W.  H. 
Criswell;  Steward,  C.  Halverson;  As- 
sistant Steward,  C.  Hansen;  Chaplain, 
Mrs  M.  Lauridson;  Treasurer,  N.  H. 
Lauridson;  Secretary,  Cicely  Cornell; 
Gate  Keeper,  George  Fitzgerald; 
Ceres,  Miss  Jennie  Dunlap;  Pomona, 
Miss  Pearl  Kurtz;  Flora,  Miss  Sylvia 
Yost;  Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Mrs. 
L.  Hansen;  Trustee,  W.  F.  Bryan; 
Organist,  Etta  Connell.  Date  of  in- 
stallation, January  9,  1897. 


Santa  Rosa  Election. 


The  following  officers  have  been 
elected  by  Santa  Rosa  Grange  :  George 
Connors,  .Master ;  Paul  Coulter,  Over- 


seer ;  M.  B.  Mac,  Lecturer ;  Manuel 
Marsh,  Steward;  George  Rogers,  As- 
sistant Steward  ;  Miss  Lida  Coulter, 
Chaplain ;  John  Strong,  Treasurer ; 
Miss  Fanny  Gamble,  Secretary;  Wil- 
liam Mac,  Gate  Keeper  ;  Miss  Hallie 
Mann,  Ceres;  Mrs.  Clara  Temple, 
Flora ;  Mrs.  Neva  Rogers,  Pomona  ; 
Miss  Hope  Moore,  Organist ;  S.  T.  j 
Coulter,  Trustee. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


Tulare  Grange. 

January  2nd  of  this  new  year  instal- 
lation of  the  newly  elected  officers  of 
our  Grange  took  place,  but  before  that 
interesting  ceremony  the  reports  of  the 
various  committees  —  standing  and 
special — were  heard.  Oae  of  the  im- 
portant standing  committees,  viz  :  On 
Good  Roads,  made  a  most  excellent 
showing  of  what  had  been  accomplished 
during  the  period  in  which  our  Grange 
had  pushed  this  improvement  along; 
the  report  also  showed  what  was  being 
accomplished  now  and  what  it  was 
reasonable  to  expect,  from  promises 
made  by  those  in  authority,  would  be 
brought  about  in  1897.  Tulare  Grange 
is  wedded  to  the  reform  of  good  roads. 
The  special  committee  sent  before  our 
county's  Teachers'  Institute  to  advo- 
cate that  the  pupils  of  our  public 
schools  be  instructed  in  their  judgment 
of  sizes  of  fruit  through  the  eye  and 
by  feeling  with  the  hand,  met  with 
great;  encouragement  from  the  teach- 
ers and  county  superintendent.  This  is 
along  the  line  of  industrial  education 
which  is  another  one  of  the  ambitions 
of  Tulare  Grange. 

There  was  lots  of  new  business 
brought  up,  and  the  newly  installed 
officers  will  be  kept  "hustling"  in 
1897.  One  of  the  important  matters 
to  be  carried  through  our  present  legis- 
lative body  is  a  "Pure  Food  Law." 
After  piling  up  a  mountain  of  business 
for  the  new  year  the  grangers  sat 
down  to  partake  of  a  mountain  of  good 
things  provided  by  the  sisters.  Imme- 
diately after  the  feast  installation  took 
place,  to  which  interesting  ceremony 
we  had  as  a  guest  Bro.  Dewey  of  San 
Francisco.  The  new  officers  were 
called  upon  to  "talk  some,"  and  the 
way  the  bouquets  flew  and  were  handed 
around  would  astonish  an  outside 
farmer,  but  if  he  or  she  were  a 
granger  they'd  get  used  to  it.  To  sum- 
marize it  all,  there  was  a  general  en- 
thusiasm expressed  that  Tulare  Grange 
"  never  tire  in  well-doing."  With  A 
Happy  New  Year  to  all  our  brothers 
and  sisters,  grangers  and  to  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press,  I  am  courteously 
yours,  Major  C.  J.  Berry, 

Secretary  Tulare  Grange. 


—  Claus  Spreckels  has  250  people  employed 
at  his  Watsonville,  Cal.,  beet-sugar  factory 
at  wages  varying  from  $2.50  to  44  per  day. 

— The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  earned  net 
for  October  $613,468,  an  increase  of  $51,680; 
from  January  1st  to  October  31st,  $4,003,287  ; 
increase  $21,644. 

— The  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  road 
earned  net  for  November  $20,000,  an  increase 
ol'  $3,592,  and  from  Julv  1st  to  November  30th 
$142,630,  decrease  $11,827. 

— The  Southern  Pacific  Company  earned 
gross  for  October  $5,170,012,  a  decrease  of 
$108,303,  and  net  $2,321,070,  decrease  $58,205. 
The  gross  earnings  from  January  1st  to  Octo- 
ber 31st  were  $31,378,604,  a  decrease  of  $1,504, - 
357;  net  $13,354,424,  decrease  $179,054. 

— The  Santa  Fe  Railway  management  is 
considering  a  plan  of  substituting  gasoline 
power  for  steam  power  in  the  operation  of  the 
1000  water  tanks  on  its  system.  It  is  said 
that  the  change  will  enable  the  company  to 
make  a  saving  of  $50,000  a  year.  An  experi- 
ment will  be  made  this  month,  and  if  it  proves 
successful,  the  change  will  be  made. 

— The  officials  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railway  are  considering  the  possibilities  of 
the  California  &  Nevada  Rail  way,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  narrow-gauge  line  may  pass 
into  their  control.  At  the  request  of  Charles 
Smith  of  Denver,  who  has  the  first  mortgage 
bonds  of  the  line,  Receiver  King  has  prepared 
an  extended  report  on  the  road,  and  copies  of 
the  document  have  been  sent  to  Denver.  The 
report  points  out  that  the  little  22-mile  line 
offers  one  of  the  few  openings  still  left  by 
which  San  Francisco  may  be  reached  from  the 
Alameda  side  of  the  bay.  The  creek  and  the 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  West  Oakland  are  cov- 
ered with  a  network  of  tracks,  and  any  more 
franchises  seem  to  be  precluded. 

— The  following  regarding  importations  at 
frontier  ports  of  Mexico  is  of  interest  to  ship- 
pers :  Packages  of  merchandise  must  contain 
only  one  mark  and  number,  to  facilitate  identi- 
fication. Difference  exists  between  net  weight 
and  legal  weight.  Net  weight  represents  the 
intrinsic  weight  of  the  merchandise  itself, 
while  legal  weight  includes  all  kinds  of  inte- 
rior packing.  The  customs  tariff  states  plainly 
when  duties  are  to  be  charged  on  net  weight, 
and  on  legal  weight.  The  metric  system 
went  into  effect  in  Mexico  September  1st. 
As  a  misapprehension  seems  to  exist  among 
American  shippers  as  to  the  classification  of 
machinery,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  all  articles, 
even  when  imported  with  machinery,  and 
forming  part  therof,  but  which  can  be  put  to 
another  use  than  that  for  which  they  were  de- 
signedly imported,  must  pay  the  duty  as  set 
forth  in  the  tariff.  Extreme  care  should  be 
taken  to  give  the  exact  number  of  the  pack- 
ages shipped.  Any  excess  over  the  number 
specified  in  the  manifest  will  incur  heavy 
penalties,  which  are  always  rigidly  enforced. 
When  shipping  goods  in  bond,  see  that  the 
proper  entry  be  made  at  the  custom  house  or 
port  of  shipment,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  impor- 
tation into  Mexico  without  making  new  entry 
at  the  United  States  custom  house  at  the 
frontier. 


^orse  Owners!  Tr> 


At  the  Central  Indiana  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  at  Indianapolis  the  equip- 
ment of  the  laundry  with  electrically 
heated  sadirons  has  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  employes  at  the  ironing  tables 
nearly  one-half.  The  reasons  why  such 
results  are  possible  are  that  the  elec- 
tric irons  are  constantly  supplied  with 
a  uniform  amount  of  heat,  nearly  all 
of  which  is  absorbed  by  the  work,  and 
by  reason  of  the  constant  supply  every 
rub  is  equally  efficient.  There  being 
no  appreciable  heat  radiated  from  the 
iron,  it  is  apparent  that  in  a  room 
where  the  temperature  can  be  regu- 
lated, and  there  is  no  vitiation  of  the 
atmosphere  due  to  combustion,  much 
more  work  can  be  accomplished. 

The    Boston    Terminal    Company,  | 
which  is  constructing  the  new  Union  I 
station,  contemplate  a  new  departure  I 
in   railroading.    Their   plans  provide  j 
for  the  joint  handling  of  electric  and 
steam  traffic.    In  some  respects  the 
new  station  may  be  considered  as  being 
an  electric  road  station,  for  it  will  pro- 
vide for  the  handling  of  the  suburban 
traffic  south  of  Boston,  amounting  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  passengers  an- 
nually, by  means  of  electric  trains. 

One-third  of  all  Harvesting  Machinery  in  use  is 
made  by  the  McCormick  Co.  of  Chicago 


GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Spppilj  and  Positive  Curt 

The  Safest,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  TaV.ee 
:oe  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  cr  severe  action. 
Henioves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horned 
«(1  Cattle.*  SUPERSEDES  ALL.  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC.    Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  solil  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
»rice    SI. -3  0  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
»ent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
roi  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars/ 
I  HB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  (X> ,  Cleveland  O 


SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 
LIQUID  EXTRACTarSMDK^ 

.Circu  la R.E.KRAU5ER&  BRO.MILTON.PA 


h 


fi 


9  Wis 


cA  DEWEY  &  CO.  s- 

220  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

HON.  W.  .1.  BRYAN'S  GREAT  BOOK,  "  THE 
First  Battle."  Exclusive  territory  granted  good 
agents.  Write  quick.  W.  B.  Conkey  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers, Chicago,  111. 


♦  ESTABLISH  K  D      1  8  <3  3 .  ♦  

(irass,  Clover,   Vegetable,  Tree 
and  Flower  Seeds. 
■""T^         |  , '  |  , '        j     ruit  and  Ornamental 


SEEDS 


Plants  of  Every  Description. 

Send  for  Catalogue.   Address  THOS.  MEHER1N,  Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co., 
516  Battery  St.,  s.  I  ..  Cal.  P.  o.  Box  8059. 
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Paint, 

Invaluable 
for  Inside  of 
TANKS 
and 

WATER 
TROUGHS. 

? 

PA  BAFFIN  ''PAINT  CO    116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

'  rmilA         524  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


Manilla 
Roofing, 

250  square  feet 
complete, 
with 

I  Paint  and  Nails, 
$4.00. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER,  OR  ADDRESS 


Manufacturers, 


Headquarters  for  Plows. 

^  Steel  Beam  Gang  _ 

=  Steel  Single  =  O 
-  -  Chilled  Single  =  ^ 


THE    STOCK  TON    REVERSIBLE    G/\ING  PLOW. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  State  Agents, 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

GILMAN'S  pate  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED   AUGUST    1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE  -Medal  and  Diploma  — California  Midwinter 
International  Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost, 
sunburn,  rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parlies  who  are  using  them,  send  for  de- 
scriptive circulars. 

B.    R.    Gil  MAN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
420  NINTH  STRKfcT  SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


in  the  garden  ran  bo  done  with  the  "PLANET  JR."  NO.  4  HILL-DROPPING 
SEEDER  and  SINGLE-WHEEL  HOE,  CULTIVATOR,  RAKE  and  PLOW.  The 

amount  of  work  you  can  do  with  it  is  wonderful— and  everything 
it  does  is  better  done  than  you  could  do  it  any  other  way. 

There  are  a  score  moro  "Planet  Jr."  Tools  for 
farmers  and  gardeners— each  the  best  ever  dovised  for  its 
particular  work.  Send  for  the  "Planet  Jr."  Boole  (1S97 
edition)  and  learn  abont  them.  Free  upon  postal  card  request. 

&L^ta^r^^^jr^t^^Ua^UAila^ 


As  bestin( 

OLD  WA  TER  PAINT. 


FARMERS'  HANDY  WAGON 

AND  FRUIT  TRUCK. 


THE  SAN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 


Grant  Pat. 
Cultivator, 

Made  by  the 
San  Jose  Agricultural  Works, 

Heats  the  record  for  getting 
up  to  t  he  t  rces  in  I  lie 
old  orchards. 


uSan  Jose 
Cultivator" 

Is  the  very  best,  all- 
around,  up-to-date 
cultiva- 
tor in 
the 

field  .  .  . 


Made  by  the 

. .  San  Jose . . 
Agricultural  Works, 

w  .  r.  AUK!..  -  -  -  MAN  AO  KB. 

Write  for  Prices. 


CHAMPION 

Spray  &  Whitewash  Pump. 

The  cut  herewith  illustrates  our  uew  spraying 
pump,  the  "Champion,"  and  its  adaptability  to 
the  work  for  which  it  has  he<  n  especially  de- 
signed. As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration, 
the  pump  is  very  complete  and  strong.  It  is  per- 
fectly double-acting  and  nus  a  b,-ass-lined  cylin- 
der. The  motion  of  the  piston  is  horizontal. 
The  handle  is  so  arranged  that  the  lev  rage  is 
very  powerful,  and  the  movement  is  easy  and 
natural.  The  air  chamber  is  unusually  large, 
admitting  of  the  continuous  discharge  necessary 
for  good  and  thorough  spraying. 


9  STANDARD  SPRAY  AND  WHITEWASH  IUMP. 

We  have  had  this  pump  constructed  especially 
for  the  purpose  intended.  It  has  gn  at  strength  and 
is  simple  in  its  construction.  There  is  nothing  to 
get  out  of  order.  It  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  set 
on  the  top  of  an  ordinary  barrel.  With  the  large  air 
chamber,  you  are  capable  of  throwing  a  very  tine 
and  regular  spray.  The  top  or  handle  of  the  pump 
can  be  revolved  .to  auy  position  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  operator.  It  Is  operated  very  easily 
and  is  not  laborious  to  the  parly  using  the  pump. 
The  valves  are  very  accessible.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
cheaper  or  better  pump.  We  carry  a  full  line  of  all 
kinds  of  Spr  .y  Noz/lc-.  Hum*,  etc.  Send  for  special 
catalogue  and  prices,  mailed  free. 
WOOLHN  &  LITTLE,   JI2-3I4  Market  St.,  S,  F. 


WRIT  E 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 

GAS 

 AND  

OIL 

ENGINES. 


Cross-Compound  Steam  Enginesand "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage.  DreilKfng,  Mining.  Etc.    Capacities   from  50  to  50.000 

(.nitons  f'er  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSOIN    MACH 1  IN  E  U/ORKS. 

125  Siath  Street    5an  Francl.«co. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


A  DRY  POWDER,  requiring  only  the  addition  of 
COLD  WATER  to  be  ready  for  instant  use. 

Takes  the  place  of  OIL  PAINT.  Its  covering 
capacity  Is  fully  100  per  cent  greater. 

It's  durable,  and  will  not  scale  off, 

CHEAPER  AICD  WHITER  THAN  WHITEWASH. 

Easily  applied.  Furnished  In  White  and  In 
FIFTEEN  DIFFERENT  COLORS. 

Output  Over  230,000  Pounds  Per  Month. 
F.    l_.  ALDtRSON, 
23  Davis  Street  Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
V  -2  3  /V\/\RK.ET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.    :   A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN.  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  ChlorinatioD 
Assay,  125:  Blowpipe  Assay.  {10.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  t50.  Established  I8A4.  Send  for  Circular 

Guns    and  Hunters' 
Equipments. 

Cata- 
logues 
will  tell 
you  all 
_        about  it. 

Geo  W.  Shreve,  739  Market  St.,  S.  F 


PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED 


to  close  out  present  stock. 
NOW  Is  the  time  to  buy  a  HANDY  WAGON. 

W.  C.  RARIG,  General  Agent, 

157  New  Montgomery  .St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR    TOWIN    W/rtTER  \A/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Powei  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 

with  Aspbaltum. 


LEAN'S  STEEL 


HARROW 


jNo  Castings  to  Break.  Mo  Wear  out  to  it 

JA'liu-tmPiit  fHMot  operated.   Save  its  cost  iir*r  nei 
Tjoi      Uapted  tu  general  farm  |>uriiu>eb.  HAS  NO." 
lEQUAL.   Write  for  proof.  8  "u» 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO.  V 
51  Park  St..  Mansfield,  Ohio.  I 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells:  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps:  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10.U00  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES.  Gait, Cal. 


Patent  Centrifugal.  Steam  and  Power  l'unip- 
lng  Machinery,  Simplest,  Cheapest  and  Best. 
Orchard  Trucks.     Grape  Crushers, 
Wine  Presses,    Wine  Filters. 
Up-to-Date    Repair   Shop    for  All  Kinds  of 
Pumps  and  Other  Machinery. 
It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  prices. 
1.   L.  BURTON    MACHINE  WORKS, 
115-117  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Washington, 

Luniluil.  . 
Paris,  "W 
Berlin. 
V  ienna, 
Melbourne,  htc. 
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California  Bureau  of  Highways. 


No  work  recently  undertaken  by  the  State 
compares  in  significance  and  popularity  with 
the  systematic  effort  for  better  roads  pro- 
vided for  by  the  last  Legislature  by  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Bureau  of  Highways,  composed 
of  Commissioners  R.  C.  Irvine,  Marsden  Man- 
son  and  J.  L.  Maude.  Our  columns  have 
shown  from  time  to  time  the  fact  that  the 
Bureau  has  been  most  actively  and  energeti- 
cally at  work  since  its  beginning  in  April, 
1895,  and  many  of  our  readers  have  met  the 
Commissioners  and  listened  to  their  exhorta- 
tions at  the  many  meetings  they  have  held 
while  they  were  engaged  in  personal  inspec- 
tions of  the  roads  and  road  makers  of  the 
State.  It  is  reserved,  however,  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  report,  which  has  just  been 
issued  from  the  State  Printing  Office  at  Sacra- 
mento, to  demonstrate  most  clearly  the  fact 
that  the  Commissioners  have  worked  hard  and 
enthusiastically  and  pondered  long  and  deeply 
upon  the  important  problems  entrusted  to 
them  for  consideration.  We  cannot  at  the 
moment  recall  any  report  of  a  group  of  public 
officers  which  shows  so  much  actual  service, 
such  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  situation, 
and  of  which  the  results  are  presented  in  such 
succinct  and  impressive  way.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  Governor  Budd  earnestly  commended  this 
Bureau  in  his  message,  and  it  will  be  straDge 
indeed  if  the  present  Legislature  does  not  amply 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  its  work,  to  the  end 
that  the  fullest  assistance  and  the  wisest  advice  may 
be  given  to  the  public  just  as  there  is  arising  a  de- 
termination to  make  our  highways  an  honor  to  the 
State  and  a  factor  in  our  future  growth. 

The  Commissioners  well  point  out  the  fact  that 
the  industrial  development  of  our  State  has  nearly 
reached  the  limit  possible  with  bad  roads.  If  it  is 
to  progress  further  it  must  have,  as  a  basis,  the 
economic  and  systematic  administration  of  highway 
affairs.    The  report  shows  that  the  counties  of  the 


A    CALIFORNIA    ROAD    WHICH    IS    A    SUMMER    DUST-BATH    AND   A    WINTER    DRAIN  WAY. 


State  expended  $18,000,000  for  highway  purposes  in 
the  eleven  years  ending  1895.  and  yet,  though  we 
have  a  State  most  admirably  circumstanced  for  cheap 
road  construction  and  maintenance,  our  roads,  taking 
the  State  as  a  whole,  are  in  a  deplorable  condition, 
and  the  reason  for  this  is  :  "  The  work  on  our  high- 
ways has  been  carried  on  without  method  or  system; 
the  money  has  been  wastefully  and  injudiciously  ex- 
pended."' For  this  the  Bureau  proposes  the  remedy: 
"  Changes  in  the  existing  laws  will  not  alone  suffice. 
Such  defects  as  exist  in  these  must  be  remedied,  but 
until  an  economic  and  definite  system  of  highway 


construction  throughout  the  entire  State  be  inaugu- 
rated, California  can  hope  for  no  improvement  over 
her  present  highway  condition.'' 

We  propose  to  give  such  space  as  we  can  command 
in  the  next  few  issues  of  the  Rural  to  bring  the 
matter  as  prominently  and  definitely  before  our 
readers  as  possible.     The  photographic  illustrations 
of  the  Bureau's  report  show  how  sadly  deficient  is 
the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  road  construction. 
Take  the  instances  of  road  grading,  as  shown  on  this 
page.    In  one  case  there  has  been  uo  working  of  the 
road,  and  by  the  flowing  off  of  the  dust  we  have  a 
road  which  is  actually  a  drain  or  ditch  with  a 
good  levee  on  each  side,  so  that  every  particle 
of  water  is  held  in  to  make  a  stream  of  mud. 
We  wonder  how  many  thousand  miles  of  such 
road  we  have  in  the  State.    In  contrast  see  the 
style  of  turnpiking  which  is  so  often  done  when 
a  sufficient  revulsion  from  the  mud  stream  ac- 
cumulates.   It  has  produced  an  embankment 
upon  which  one  can  hardly  drive  with  safety 
from  upsetting.    But  these  are  the  simplest  of 
all  the  bad  road  work.   There  will  be  something 
more  astounding  to  follow. 


POOR    ROAD    WORK  —  A    ROAD   TURNPIKED   SO   THAT   PASSING    VEHICLES    ARE  ENDANGERED. 


Farmers'  Institute  work,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  University,  is  progressing  well  and 
commanding  wide  interest.  Last  week  there 
were  meetings  at  Elsinore,  Riverside  and  Red- 
lands — two  days  at  each  place.  The  attendance 
was  large,  the  Redlands  sessions  in  particular, 
and  they  showed  an  average  attendance  of  200. 
There  was  free  discussion  of  all  points  advanced 
and  much  valuable  information  elicited.  At 
Healdsburg  there  was  also  a  very  satisfactory 
meeting  in  points  of  attendance  and  interest. 
That  the  Institute  efforts  of  the  University  are 
very  acceptable  to  the  people  is  shown  by  the 
frank  and  cordial  expressions  set  forth  by  reso- 
lutions and  the  applications  for  other  meetings 
in  the  future.  The  extension  of  University  work 
in  local  industrial  lines  is  evidently  a  very  pop- 
ular measure. 
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The  Week. 

The  favorable  features  of  the  winter  continue 
through  another  week.  There  have  been  light  rains, 
covering  the  greater  area  of  the  State,  and  the 
prevalence  of  high  temperature  and  a  cloudy  condi- 
tion have  well  nigh  banished  the  fear  of  frosts,  dan- 
gerous in  the  citrus  fruit  regions.  Oranges  are 
going  forward  rapidly  and  satisfaction  and  activity 
are  rife.  In  other  parts  of  the  State  winter  work 
and  winter  growth  are  progressing  well,  and  the 
year  is  voted  one  of  the  good  old-fashioned  ones, 
which  cannot  come  too  often. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  13,  1896,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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The  Tariff  Question  in  the  State  Legislature. 

There  was  a  few  minutes  of  sharp  partisan  discus- 
sion in  the  State  Senate  at  Sacramento  last  Tues- 
day, which  divided  the  Democrats  on  the  question  of 
protection.  Senator  Langford  of  San  Joaquin  had 
introduced  a  joint  resolution  to  memoralize  Congress 
to  increase  the  duties  on  fruits,  nuts,  olives,  olive 
oil  and  raisins.  The  document  embodied  the  recom- 
mendations made  in  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
recent  convention  of  fruit  growers,  asking  for  a 
marked  increase  in  the  tariff  on  the  imports  on  hor- 
ticultural products.  Senator  Andrews  of  Los  Angeles 
added  a  resolution  containing  the  requests  for  higher 
duties  adopted  by  the  recent  convention  of  citrus 
men  in  Los  Angeles. 

While  Langford's  resolution  was  being  read  Sena- 
tor Seawell  moved  that  the  reading  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  the  resolution  be  made  a  special  order 
for  Monday.  In  reply  Senator  Langford  demanded 
immediate  consideration.  He  declared  that  every 
one  was  familiar  with  the  resolution  and  that  it  was 
what  the  fruitgrowers  of  the  State  desired.  Fruit 
growing  was  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  State 
and  the  demands  of  the  orchardists  should  be  recog- 
nized. 

Senator  Morehouse  thought  the  resolution  should 


go  over  until  Monday.  A  general  discussion  fol- 
lowed, in  which  Dwyer,  Braunhart,  Andrews,  Ped- 
lar, Simpson  and  Dickinson  participated.  Senator 
Dwyer  declared  that  there  was  not  a  peach  tree  in 
his  district.  He  wanted  to  read  the  resolution  care- 
fully before  voting  upon  it.  Senator  Andrews,  in 
reply  to  a  remark  by  Senator  Seawell,  who  had  said 
that  the  Los  Angeles  man,  being  a  fruit  grower,  had 
a  personal  interest  in  the  resolution,  said  :  "  If  the 
Senator  from  Ukiah  had  worn  his  summer  suit  as 
many  winters  as  have  the  fruit  growers  of  this  State 
he  would  be  asking  for  higher  duties  now." 

Senator  Seawell  said  there  should  be  no  undue 
haste.  "It  appears  that  there  are  some  Democrats 
like  the  distinguished  Senator  from  San  Joaquin  who 
sometimes  get  into  the  Republican  camp,''  he  added. 
"  He  has  achieved  great  distinction  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  ;  he  may  be  equally  successful  as  a  Re- 
publican." 

"This  is  not  a  question  of  party  or  politics,"  re- 
plied Senator  Langford,  somewhat  warmly.  "It  is 
what  the  great  body  of  the  fruit  growers  of  this 
State  demand.  There  has  been  an  election.  Mc- 
Kinley  has  been  elected  President  of  the  United 
States.  His  policy  will  be  one  of  protection.  I  bow 
to  the  will  of  the  majority  which  elected  him.  Since 
we  must  have  protection,  I  do  not  wish  the  great 
fruit-growing  industry  of  this  State  to  be  omitted  in 
the  revision  of  the  tariff." 

Senator  Doty  of  Sacramento  asked  the  Senator 
from  San  Joaquin  if  he  thought  McKinley  had  been 
elected  on  the  tariff  or  the  financial  issue. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  it,*'  was  the  reply. 

The  resolution  was  adopted.  The  only  negative 
votes  were  those  of  Braunhart,  Doty,  Dwyer,  Hall, 
Feeney,  Henderson,  La  Rue,  Seawell  and  Toner. 


California  Oranges  in  the  White  House. 

Mrs.  Alice  Johnson  of  North  Ontario  sent  a  Christ- 
mas box  of  oranges  to  her  old  school  friend,  Mrs. 
Grover  Cleveland,  and  has  just  received  a  most  gra- 
cious letter  of  thanks.  Mrs.  Cleveland  says  she  and 
the  President  had  delicious  California  oranges  on 
their  table  on  Christmas  Day  and  that  her  children 
had  reveled  in  oranges  for  several  days.  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land says  that  one  of  her  hopes  for  the  future  is  a 
thorough  and  leisurely  tour  through  California  and 
several  weeks  in  the  Yosemite  valley  some  summer, 
but  that  she  will  have  to  postpone  the  journey  for  a 
few  years  until  her  little  girls  are  older. 


San  Francisco  Farmers'  Institute. 

The  outcome  of  the  meeting  of  "San  Francisco 
farmers"  last  week  is  to  be  an  institute  in  this  city, 
to  be  held  on  the  evenings  of  25th,  26th,  27th  and 
28th  inst.  There  will  be  two  addresses  each  even- 
ing, one  by  a  university  professor  and  another  by 
some  local  speaker,  each  to  be  followed  by  a  general 
discussion.  That  it  will  be  an  occasion  of  great  in- 
terest goes  without  saying.  It  is  the  expectation 
that  there  will  be  a  large  attendance,  not  only  from 
the  city  but  from  the  interior. 

Appeal  of  the  Woolen  Manufacturers. 

Following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  argument  of  Sec- 
retary North  of  the  National  Woolen  Manufacturers' 
Association  before  the  tariff  makers  at  Washington 
last  week  : 

At  the  present  moment  there  was  more  machinery  in  opera- 
tion than  during  the  summer,  but  the  general  condition  of  the 
manufacturer  was  as  bad  as  could  be.  The  manufacturers 
were  not  so  blind  as  to  attribute  the  whole  of  their  prolonged 
paralysis  to  the  tariff  revision  of  1S94  ;  other  causes  had  been 
at  work  and  all  industries  had  suffered.  But  there  must  have 
been  a  special  cause  why  the  wool  manufacturer  had  suffered 
more  than  any  other  and  why  the  prospect  of  a  general  busi- 
ness revival  brought  no  promise  of  any  improvement  of  this 
particular  industry.  The  special  cause  was  revealed  in  the 
records  of  the  woolen  imports,  a  table  of  which  he  pre- 
sented. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  table  Mr.  North  referred  first  to  quan- 
tities. The  imports  of  cloths  in  the  year  1S95  ran  up  to  40,070,- 
000  pounds— almost  equal  to  the  entire  imports  for  the  years 
1891,  1892  and  1893  under  the  Act  of  1890.  The  largest  quan- 
tity of  cloths  imported  in  one  vear  previously  was  16,348,813 
pounds. 

The  total  imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  in  1895  were  val- 
ued—or undervalued— at  $00,319,301,  foreign  valuation.  The 
duty  paid  on  these  goods  was  about  $90,000,000.  The  value  of 
the  domestic  product  in  1890,  as  shown  by  the  census  returns, 
was  about  $250,000,000. 

The  enormous  importations  at  low  valuations  crowded  upon 
the  sluggish  market  was  what  broke  down  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers. The  foreigners  so  completely  overdid  the  business 
that  they  had  suffered  from  the  reaction ;  the  importations 
had  largely  fallen  off  since  about  February  last,  being  to-day 
comparatively  small. 

The  ad  valorem  basis  of  the  tariff  had  allowed  the  importa- 
tion of  the  lowest  and  meanest  descriptions  of  goods  made  in 
the  world— the  peculiar  products  of  the  Battley  and  Dewsbuiv 
districts  in  England,  where  they  had  reduced  lo  an  exact  sci- 
ence the  business  of  making  woolens  out  of  shoddy,  mungn 
waste  and  cow's  hair  and  other  "rubbish,"  in  the  spinning 
and  weaving  of  which  the  American  manufacturers  had  not 
learned  the  rudiments,  although  it  was  clear  thev  would  have, 
to  learn  them  if  they  must  compete  with  this  class  of  goods  in 
the  market. 

Another  difficulty,  not  less  serious,  sprung  primarily  from 
the  same  cause— the  ad  valorem  duty.  Not  only  had  market 
values  been  demoralized  in  the  manner  indicated,  but  thev 
had  been  further  obliterated  by  the  systematic  consignment 
of  goods  at  prices  lower  than  the  cost  of  manufacture  abroad 
and  their  sale  in  this  country,  duty  paid,  at  less  than  the  cost 
of  manufacture  here. 
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At  the  experiment  station  near  Tulare  single  plants  of  Aus- 
tralian salt  bush  grown  on  the  worst  alkali  ground  have 
reached  a  diameter  of  sixteen  feet  in  one  season  everywhere. 


Gleanings. 

The  Poultry  and  Bench  Show  at  Sacramento  during  the 
I  week  has  been  a  great  success.    There  was  a  splendid  assem- 
blage of  birds,  and  public  interest  and  patronage  has  been 
quite  up  to  expectation. 

Santa  Rosa,  January  4.— Charles  H.  Perkins,  the  famous 
seedsman  of  New  York,  while  here  to-day,  completed  negotia- 
tions for  a  new  hybrid  yellow  rose  with  Luther  Burbank,  the 
well-known  California  botanist.  Perkins  pays  Burbank 
$10,000  for  the  new  rose. 

The  Oroville  Mercury  gives  some  interesting  figures  about 
the  amount  of  citrus  fruit  being  shipped  from  Oroville  and 
Palermo.  Twenty-two  carloads  have  been  shipped  from  Oro- 
ville, two  carloads  from  Daly  &  Sargent  and  several  carloads 
from  other  Palermo  orchards.  From  the  Drescher  ranch  about 
1100  boxes  will  be  shipped.  The  season's  output  of  oranges  is 
estimated  at  thirty-two  carloads. 

The  race  of  homing  pigeons  from  Sacramento  to  San  Fran- 
cisco turned  out  very  badly.  Of  the  numbers  let  loose  many 
scores  were  killed  by  hunters  on  the  marshes;  others  were 
confused  by  the  tule  fog  which  has  recently  hung  over  the 
Sacramento  valley,  and  only  two  succeeded  in  reaching  their 
destination.  There  seems  "to  be  more  romantic  than  practical 
interest  attached  to  the  homing  pigeon. 

Santa  Rosa,  January  8.— Seven  hundred  and  fifty-one 
thousand  two  hundred  gallons  of  Sonoma  county  wine  were 
transferred  to  the  California  Wine-Makers'  Association  to- 
day. The  wine  was  sold  bv  the  following  parties:  Charles 
Lehn,  28,000  gallons;  L.  Dotta,  5,700;  A.  J.  Dehav,  15,000;  J. 
J.  Gobbi,  40,000;  Cloverdale  Wine  Companv,  77,500;  B.  W. 
Paxton,  85,000;  H.  B.  Chase,  150,000;  Kalian-Swiss  Colonv, 
860,000. 

A  co-oi'Ekative  creamery  project  is  on  foot  at  Watsonville. 
The  proposition  is  for  an  establishment  that  will  daily  handle 
the  milk  of  1000  cows.  Such  a  plant  will  cost,  at  close  figures, 
♦4750,  exclusive  of  site.  Subscriptions  for  stock  are  being 
solicited,  and  milk  is  also  being  guaranteed.  The  stock  sub- 
scriptions exceed  18000,  and  milk  from  over  700  cows  has  been 
guaranteed.  Milk  will  be  paid  for  by  the  pound,  based  on 
quality  and  the  price  at  which  butter  is  quoted. 

At  a  sale  of  personal  property — tools,  trays,  wagons,  spray- 
ing machinery,  etc.  — on  the  Hatch  ranch  at  Suisun  last  week 
the  buyers  were  mostly  Chinese.  There  are  800  acres  in  the 
Hatch  orchard,  and  it  took  an  immense  amount  of  machinery 
and  other  equipments  to  run  the  ranch.  The  stuff  that  was 
sold  for  a  mere  trifle  is  estimated  to  have  cost  at  least  $25,000, 
and  it  will  cost  Mr.  Robbins  at  least  $12,000  or  $15,000  to  re- 
place it  and  put  the  ranch  in  running  order  again. 

The  Colusa  Sun  favors  the  State  bounty  for  sugar  beets. 
Such  a  bounty  has  recently  been  paid  in  Nebraska,  but  it  is 
arousing  a  great  outcry  from  the  producers  of  other  staples. 
Why,  ask  the  producers  of  wheat,  corn,  pork  and  general 
farm  stuffs,  should  we  be  taxed  to  pay  a  bounty  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  beets  ;  It  is  a  question  difficult  to  answer;  so  diffi- 
cult, in  fact,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  abandon  the 
bounty  system  altogether.  Beet  planting  will  soon  begin 
near  King  City  and  in  other  districts  tributary  to  the  Wat- 
sonville factory. 

Los  Anoeles  Times  :  The  lima  bean  farmers  of  Ventura 
and  Santa  Barbara  counties,  having  grown  tired  of  the  old 
method  of  disposing  of  their  produce  through  the  agency  of 
middlemen,  have  formed  an  organization,  and  propose  to  go 
into  the  commission  business  on  tbeir  own  account.  The  as- 
sociation claims  to  control  80  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of 
frijoles,  and  proposes  to  bull  the  market  in  the  future.  Its 
first  demand  is  formulated  in  the  following  terse  bulletin: 
'•  No  beans  for  less  than  $2  per  100."  The  question  of  the 
hour  is  what  will  cultured  Boston  have  to  say  when  the  news 
reaches  the  modern  Athens; 

Mr.  Si'heckei.s  announces  that  he  is  not  open  to  any  new 
propositions  looking  to  the  establishment  of  beet  sugar 
factories.  He  intended,  he  says,  to  have  three  factories  in 
the  Stale,  but  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  twelve 
months  of  constant  toil,  that  with  the  building  of  the  im- 
mense factory  at  Salinas,  the  suppervision  of  the  20,000-acre 
ranch  recently  purchased  near  that  place  for  rental  to  beet 
growers,  and  the  supervision  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  rail- 
road now  under  construction,  besides  his  other  large  business 
interests,  which  require  his  constant  attention,  it  would  be 
folly  for  a  man  of  his  age  to  undertake  the  establishment  of 
more  factories. 

The  State  Floral  Society  at  its  last  meeting  elected  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  as  follows:  President,  Professor  E.  J. 
Wickson;  vice-president,  Mrs.  L.  O.  Hodgkins;  secretary, 
Professor  Emory  E.  Smith ;  treasurer,  John  Henderson;  ac- 
countant, Mrs.  F.  L.  Bruns;  directors,  John  Hinkle  and  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Martin.  The  proposition  of  the  carnival  committee  to 
hold  a  spring  Flower  Show  during  the  week  of  April  17th  was 
accep  ed.  Expenses  are  to  be  borne  by  the  committee.  Rib- 
bons and  carnival  medals  will  be  awarded  instead  of  pre- 
miums, inasmuch  as  there  will  be  no  receipts  for  admission. 
The  February  meeting  of  the  society  will  be  addressed  by 
Professor  Kellogg,  entomologist  of  Stanford  University. 

The  Anaheim  CHuttU  says :  Of  the  present  maturing  crop 
of  oranges  in  southern  California,  which  is  estimated  at  6000 
cars,  the  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange  will  control,  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  of  those  competent  to  judge,  not  more 
than  1350  cars.  Of  the  crop  of  000  cars  grown  in  Orange 
county,  the  Exchange  will  control  not  to  exceed  100  cars,  and 
here  in  Anaheim,  where  the  Exchange  handled  60  cars  last 
year,  this  year  it  will  handle  probably  less  than  20.  To  start 
operations  for  the  new  season,  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Southern  California  Fruit  Exciiauge  has  levied  an  assessment 
of  $6  per  car  to  cover  current  expenses,  calling  for  a  contribu- 
tion of  $120  from  the  local  growers  before  a  car  of  fruit  is 
shipped. 

The  Fresno  hills  are  reported  to  be  full  of  hungry  coyotes, 
which  kill  sheep,  lambs,  hogs  and  even  calves,  and  so  wary  are 
they  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  exterminate  them.  On 
the  west  side  the  coyotes  are  causing  no  end  of  trouble.  They 
are  singularly  bold,  and  kill  sheep  almost  within  gunshot  of 
herders.  On  one  ranch  a  few  days  ago  they  devoured  three 
new-born  colts,  and  even  fought  the  frenzied  mares  which  en- 
deavored to  protect  their  young.  It  is  authoritatively  stated 
that  the  stockmen  of  Fresno,  Madera,  Merced,  Kings,  Tulare, 
Kern  and  other  San  Joaquin  valley  counties  intend  to  make  a 
tight  in  the  Legislature  of  1897  for  a  re-enactineut  of  the  coy- 
ote-scalp bounty  law.  They  will  not  ask  that  a  bounty  of  $5 
be  offered,  half  that  amount  being  considered  incentive  suf- 
ficient to  impel  hunters  to  wage  Weyleresque  warfare  upon 
the  pests. 

Feb.  16th,  17th,  lsth  and  19th  are  the  days  selected  for  the 
Cloverdale  Citrus  Fair.  The  indications,  says  the  Reveille, 
are  favorable  that  the  crop  will  be  large  and  the  oranges  of 
good  size  and  fine  color.  The  favorable  weather  for  some 
time  has  had  a  good  effect  and  in  consequence  the  oranges  are 
maturing  nicely  and  promise  well.  Every  indication  possible 
is  in  favor  of  a  glorious  exhibition.  No  one  doubts  but  that 
the  coming  fair  will  excel  all  previous  ones  in  the  number  of 
exhibits  and  quality  and  amount  of  fruit.  The  new  pavilion 
will  prove  a  factor;  and  instead  of  the  crowded  and  cramped 
condition  that  has  prevailed  during  the  past  exhibitions,  there 
will  be  ample  room  for  all  purposes.  Exhibitors,  as  well  as 
vis  tors,  will  find  this  a  great  comfort,  and  in  all  the  outlook 
is  certainly  very  favorable. 
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Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


Dan  A.  Wood  of  Visalia  was  killed  last  week  by  the  kick  of 
a  horse. 

The  Pacific  Railroad  funding  bill  died  a  violent  death  on 
Monday  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  vote  for  it 
was  102;  against  it,  168.  This  puts  the  matter  back  in  its 
original  shape,  and  the  question  now  is,  what  is  to  be  done  in 
the  matter? 

Now  that  there  is  coming  into  authority  an  Administration 
friendly  to  the  Nicaraguan  canal,  there  is  a  new  movement  in 
favor  of  that  project.  The  latest  political  proposition  is  an 
organization  of  Pacific  coast  representatives  in  the  canal  in- 
terest. The  practical  difficulty  is  that  so  many  of  them  are 
mixed  up  with  the  railroads  they  will  do  nothing  in  the 
matter. 

Operations  in  Cuba  are  of  a  quiet  sort,  but  the  Spanish 
troops  are  suffering  greatly  from  the  climate  and  each  day's 
delay  is  an  advantage  to  the  patriot  cause.  Spain  now  talks 
about  conceding  practical  home  rule  to  Cuba  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  but  it  is  probably  too  late  for  a  settlement  on  any  such 
basis.  The  quarrel  has  reached  a  stage  where  the  only  prac- 
ticable settlement  is  for  one  party  to  whip  the  other. 

It  is  pretty  well  assured  that  John  Sherman  will  be  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  McKinley's  cabinet.  The  choice  is  not  a  very 
wise  one.  Sherman  has  had  great  experience,  but  it  has  been 
in  the  line  of  domestic  rather  than  of  foreign  politics.  He  is, 
too,  by  nature  a  vascillating  man;  and  just  now,  when  we 
have  the  Cuban,  Venezuelan  and  Hawaiian  matters  on  hand, 
a  decided  and  positive  man  is  needed  at  the  helm  of  state. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  month  a  great  reception,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  University,  is  to  be  given  Prof.  Joseph 
Le  Conte,  who  is  soon  to  be  home  from  a  vacation  trip  to  Eu- 
rope. Prof.  Le  Conte  is  easily  the  most  famous  man  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  occasion  worthy  of  his 


!  better  method.  The  exchange  plan  of  selling  de-  j 
I  livered  or  the  f.  o.  b.  plan  of  the  old  line  shippers. 

The  f.  o.  b.  shippers  have  the  best  end  of  the  i 
j  argument  so  far,  as  the  early  shipments  of  Fancy! 
I  Navels  at  $2.75  f.  o.  b.  are  better  than  the  later  I 
[  supplies  that  are  selling  fully  50  cents  less  per  box  ! 
|  average  delivered. 

The  f.  o.  b.  sellers  are  paying  spot  cash  the  day 
j  delivered  at  an  agreed  or  market  price  at  the  time  j 
j  of  delivery,  which  is  certainly  way  ahead  of  the  j 
I  past  ways  of  dealing. 

I  doubt,  however,  if  these  favorable  conditions  can  i 
continue  when  the  yield  doubles  up,  and  it  is  very  ' 
liable  to  do  this  next  season,  but  it  is  evident  under 
the  present  conditions  the  growers  are  getting  their 
money  promptly  and  in  most  cases  every  cent  it  is 
worth,  and  should  be  well  satisfied.  P. 
Redlands,  Cal.,  January  11,  1897. 


Date  Palms  in  the  Yuma  Region. 

In  connection  with  the  very  interesting  article  on  j 
"  Date  Palms  and  Dates"  in  last  week's  Rural,  we  j 
are  glad  to  present  a  sketch  of  date  palms  now  grow-  j 
ing  in  the  Yuma  region.  The  drawing  was  made  for  ! 
the  Record-Union  of  Sacramento  from  a  recent  photo- 
graph of  the  trees,  and  some  of  the  statements  of  ! 


by  the  University  Club  of  San  Francisco  he  said  in  a 
most  interesting  address  delivered  on  the  occasion 
that  he  believed  the  date  palm  could  be  successfully 
cultivated  here.  He  also  declared  that  the  ripe 
pickled  olive  of  this  country  was  the  most  important 
product  of  the  State. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  date  palm  can  be 
successfully  cultivated  here  is  evidently  settled  defi- 
nitely in  the  affirmative,  for  we  now  have  frmtiog 
specimens  here  and  there  all  through  the  interior 
regions  of  the  State,  from  the  old  Wolfskill  ranch, 
near  Winters,  in  Yolo  county,  southward  to  the 
ultima  thule  at  Yuma. 


A  Very  Sound  and  Timely  Suggestion. 

To  the  Editor: — A  short  time  ago  you  had  a  copy 
of  a  bill  prescribing  the  manner  of  manufacture, 
etc.,  of  dairy  products  that  was  so  full  of  meaning- 
less verbiage  that  no  one  of  ordinary  intelligence 
could  understand  the  meaning  of  it.  Could  you  not 
communicate  with  the  framer  of  it  and  request  him 
to  put  his  ideas  in  plainer  language,  so  that  common 
people  would  understand  it  without  having  to  as  ask 
lawyers  and  courts  to  tell  us  just  what  the  language 
of  the  bill  meant  ? 

Judging  from  the  expressions  used  I  should  guess 


DATE    PALMS    ON   THE    PLACE    OP   HALL    HANLON,    NEAR  i'UMA. 


achievements.  Arrangements  will  be  made  to  entertain  six 
thousand  persons.  Ovations  have  often  been  tendered  dis- 
tinguished soldiers  and  statesmen,  but  this  will  be  the  first 
instance  where  California  has  bestowed  distinguished  public 
honor  upon  eminence  in  literature  and  scholarship. 

At  a  Jackson-day  dinner  at  Chicago  last  week  there  was  a 
large  assembly  of  gold  Democrats,  and  the  talk  took  the  line 
of  considering  the  future  of  the  Democratic  party.  Generally 
speaking,  the  accepted  idea  appeared  to  be  that  after  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  recent  campaign  are  forgotten  the  several  ele- 
ments will  come  together  harmoniously,  as  in  times  past.  Mr. 
Henry  Watterson  gave  his  notions  of  the  political  situation  as 
follows:  "In  1900,  unless  we  can  order  otherwise,  the  issue 
will  be  between  the  forces  of  organized  capital  and  the  forces 
of  orgonized  anarchy.  I  use  the  terms  'organized  capital'  and 
'organized  anarchy'  with  advisement  and  in  perfect  good 
faith.  They  represent  not  merely  the  forces  backing  the 
present  array  of  forces,  but  the  changes  wrought  by  a  century 
of  National  development.  In  the  late  campaign  the  Chicago 
platform  stood  for  'organizing  anarchy,'  the  Republican  plat- 
form for  'organized  capital.'  On  this  latter  platform  can  the 
vote  that  elected  Mr.  McKinley  be  held  together?  If  I  thought 
so  1  would  not  be  here  to-night.  I  do  not  think  so.  On  ihe 
Dntrary,  I  think  that  vote  will  go  to  pieces." 


Orange  Situation. 


About  1400  cars  of  oranges  have  been  shipped 
from  southern  California  up  to  the  middle  of  this 
month  which  is  probably  one-fifth  of  the  entire  crop. 

The  prices  have  been  fully  10  per  cent  higher  than 
last  season  and  they  have  been  very  satisfactory  to 
the  growers. 

To-day's  prices  for  Fancy  Redlands  Navels  96  to 
216s  $2.25  ;  Choice  Navels  $1.75 ;  Fancy  Redlands 
Seedlings  126  to  250s  $1.35  ;  Choice  Seedlings  $1.10  ; 
Fancy  Riverside  Navels  $2.00  ;  Fancy  Riverside  Seed- 
lings $1.15  ;  choice  of  either  kind  25  cents  less. 

There  is  a  continual  controversy  which  is  the 


that  journal  in  connection  with  the  picture  are  of 
much  interest. 

Hall  Hanlon,  who  resides  about  one  mile  below  El 
Rio  and  on  the  California  side  of  the  Colorado  river, 
has  twenty  or  twenty-five  date  palms  at  his  place, 
eight  or  ten  of  which  are  fifteen  years  old.  These 
trees  are  set  about  300  feet  from  the  banks  of  the 
river  and  have  grown  up  with  but  very  little  care  in 
the  way  of  cultivation  and  irrigation.  One  of  the 
trees  had  attained  a  height  of  60  feet.  F.  G.  Blais- 
dell,  secretary  of  the  Yuma  Heights  Land  &  "Water 
Company  at  Yuma,  visited  there  recently  when  the 
fruit  was  ripe  and  procured  a  bunch  of  the  fruit  for 
sending  to  San  Francisco. 

.It,  he  says,  was  one  of  the  average  bunches  on  the 
tree,  and  its  weight  was  thirty  pounds.  There  were 
fifteen  or  sixteen  other  bunches  on  that  tree.  An- 
other tree  bad  over  thirty  bunches  very  near  as 
large,  but  fruit  did  not  fully  mature,  probably  be- 
cause of  defective  irrigation.  However,  there  were 
three  of  the  trees  that  bore  fully  matured  fruit,  and 
it  was  very  fine.  It  compared  very  favorably  with 
other  dates  as  to  smallness  of  pit  and  jelly-like  sweet- 
ness. The  bunch  he  shipped  to  San  Francisco  was 
to  a  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  is  interested  in  such  matters, 
and  he  wrote  Mr.  Blaisdell  that  the  fruit  surpassed 
anything  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  seen  produced  in 
the  United  States. 

The  photograph  does  not  contain  the  largest  one— 
the  one  60  feet  high.  The  height  of  these  can  be 
judged  by  the  pole  fence  back  of  them,  the  horizontal 
top  piece  of  which  is  about  4J  or  5  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

When  Dr.  Harris  was  entertained  at  a  banquet 


that  a  lawyer  got  it  up,  but  I  think  if  he  would  ask 
some  Granger  to  assist  him  it  would  be  made  easier 
of  comprehension  to  James  Boyd. 

Riverside,  January  11,  1897. 


The  Outlook  for  Wheat  Prices. 


A  well  known  grain  man  of  San  Francisco  was 
asked  by  the  Rural  Press  on  Wednesday  his  opinion 
as  to  the  outlook  for  wheat  prices,  and  his  answer 
was  as  follows  : 

It  is  most  difficult  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  probable 
price  of  the  coming  wheat  crop.  There  are  many  factors  to  be 
considered.  Generally  speaking,  we  are  aware  that  at  the 
moment  India,  Australia,  Argentine,  Russia  and  the  United 
States  are  deficient  in  supplies,  and  it  would  ordinarily  re- 
quire perhaps  two  favorable  seasons  in  all  these  countries  to 
restore  the  immense  surplus  which  has  for  several  years  kept 
wheat  at  low  prices;  therefore,  we  might  reasonably  expect 
high  figures  until  the  world's  bins  were  again  filled.  But  the 
recuperative  power  of  wheat  fields  is  wonderful,  and  by  a  fa- 
vorable combination  of  circumstances  the  world  may  recoup 
its  present  depleted  stores  in  a  very  short  time.  This  is  prob- 
able, for  the  reason  that  present  prices  are  a]wonderful  stimu- 
lus, as  anyone  may  observe  in  his  own  neighborhood,  where 
the  expected  wheat  output  will  be  greater  than  ever  before. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  look  at  France,  for  an  example. 
For  the  past  four  or  five  years  her  crops  have  been  good  and 
have  supplied  all  local  requirements,  the  stimulus  beinga  pro- 
tective tariff.  Formerly  France  was  a  large  buyer  and  in- 
variably affected  the  market,  and,  should  her  weather  be  un- 
favorable and  necessitate  her  buying  from  us,  a  new  factor  of 
great  importance  would  appearand  necessarily  advance  prices. 
Wheat  is  now  selling  here  at,  say,  $1.00— a  high  price— and  the 
farmers  have  now  been  educated  to  these  figures,  and  it  al- 
ways takes  time  to  change  their  ideas;  and,'  finances  being 
easier  here  than  for  a  long  time,  it  may  be  that  the  farmer 
will  be  slow  to  sell— which  is  an  item  in  the  general  proposi- 
tion, although  we  must  always  remember  that  England  makes 
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our  price,  aDd,  no  matter  what  happens,  we  cannot  pay  more 
for  wheat  than  it  will  bring  in  England,  less  freight  and  ex- 
penses. Then  the  whole  question  depends  upon  England  s 
price,  and  that  is  regulated  by  the  world's  supply  and  de- 
mand. When  we  know  that  there  is  a  wheat  harvest  some- 
where in  the  world  everv  month  in  the  year,  and  that  the  in- 
fluences affecting  those  harvests  are  variable,  it  becomes  im- 
possible to  sav  what  the  supply  will  be,  and  hence  the  future 
trice  is  an  enigma.  As  a  general  conclusion,  however,  we  may 
sav  that  it  takes  time  to  assume  the  condition  of  over-produc- 
tion and,  if  we  determine  that  it  will  require  a  year,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  good  prices  for  our  wheat  the  coming  sea- 
son say,  $1.85  to  $1.40.  which  expectation  is  somewhat 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  December  wheat  is  now  selling 
at  $1.35. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 

On  the  Value  of  Good  Bulls. 

TotheEditor  :— "You  ask  too  much  for  pedigree," 
said  a  would-be  bull  buyer  a  few  days  ago.  "  I  was 
offered  a  bull  as  old  as  these  for  so  much,  but  Dot  a 
thoroughbred,  of  course.  The  difference  in  price  is 
too  great."  Well,  I  hope  he  has  got  his  low-priced 
bull  and  is  satisfied,  for  the  present  at  least.  It 
would  be  more  satisfactory  if  he  could  be  sure  of  be- 
ing so  in  after  years.  He,  like  many  others,  is  look- 
ing at  the  present  outlay  in  money,  more  than  for 
ultimate  results. 

Significance  of  a  Pedigree.—  Such  men  evidently  do 
not  know  the  true  depth  and  meaning  of  a  good  pedi- 
gree ;  they  do  not  seem  to  know  that  it  has  refer- 
ence only  to  such  animals  as  have  a  long  line  of 
ancestors  of  good  individual  merit  on  the  side  of  both 
sire  and  dam,  else  how  are  we  to  depend  on  well  bred 
animals,  any  more  than  we  can  depend  on  bulls  of 
unknown  or  mixed  breeding,  or,  what  is  about  as 
bad,  on  an  animal  whose  ancestors  have  been  bred 
to  certain  lines  of  blood  in  preference  to  a  mixed 
and  high  standard  of  individual  merit  in  each  and 
every  generation.  The  principle  of  like  begets  like 
is  equally  applicable  to  bad  animals  as  to  good,  the 
bad  qualities  being  even  more  likely  to  be  trans- 
mitted than  the  good.  When  a  man  who  understands 
his  business  as  a  breeder  of  any  class  of  live  stock 
wants  a  ram,  or  a  stallion,  or  a  bull,  he  looks  about 
him  and  is  uot  satisfied  till  he  finds  the  animal  that  is 
in  every  respect  likely  to  suit  his  purpose.  Then,  if 
that  animal  is  for  sale  he  buys  it,  perhaps  not  al- 
together regardless  of  cost,  yet  the  money  value  will 
be  quite  a  secondary  consideration  with  him. 

Recent  Salts  for  Smith  America. — It  appears  to  have 
been  so  with  the  South  American  buyers  in  England 
during  the  last  year.  They  have  boutrht  some  of  the 
best  Shorthorn  bulls  exhibited  at  the  Royal  and  other 
shows,  paying  as  high  as  1000  guineas  (over  $5000), 
in  one  instance,  for  a  two-year-old,  the  first  prize 
bull  in  his  class  at  the  Royal  show,  also  reserve  for 
the  champion  prize  as  best  Shorthorn  bull.  The 
second  prize  three-year-old  bull  at  the  same  show  was 
also  sold  to  go  to  South  America.  This  bulll  was 
Champion  Cup,  bred  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Willis,  of  whose 
bull  calves  of  last  year  it  is  said  : 

There  still  continues  a  great  demand  for  the  bull  calves 
bred  by  Mr.  J.  Deane  Willis,  of  Bapton  Manor,  Codford, 
Wilts.  Besides  those  sold  to  Mr.  Duthie,  Collynie,  Aberdeen- 
shire, the  following  sales  have  been  effected  within  the  last 
week  or  two:  One  to  Mr.  Tait,  for  use  in  H.  M.  the  Queen's 
herd  at  Windsor;  one  to  Mr.  Marr,  for  his  herd  in  Aberdeen- 
shire; one  to  Mr.  Thorley,  of  Uingdale,  Farringdon;  and  an- 
other to  Mr.  King,  of  Keynsham.  the  average  price,  including 
those  sold  to  Mr.  Duthie,  being  £160  apiece. 

These  bulls  remain  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
an  average  price  of  $800  for  bull  calves  must,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  considered  a  good  one,  but 
they  are  undoubtedly  worth  the  money  to  the  buy- 
ers, who  rank  among  the  best  Shorthorn  breeders  in 
Great  Britain.  They  are  looking  for  future  good 
results  in  the  production  of  first-class  animals,  and 
cannot  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  using  any  but  the 
very  best  bulls  that  can  be  bought,  regardless  of 
cost. 

Aims  of  the  Smith  Americans. — The  buyers  from 
Buenos  Ayres  have  also  the  same  object  in  view. 
They  not  only  want  to  keep  their  present  herds  of 
pure-bred  cattle  up  to  the  present  standard  in  qual- 
ity, but  to  improve  them,  the  aim  in  improvement 
being  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  for  the  production  of  bet- 
ter beef  and  more  of  it,  and  that,  too,  with  a  view  to 
having  it  come  in  competition  with  British  beef  in 
the  English  markets.  When  a  man  wants  to  breed 
beef  cattle  for  beef  only  he  must  have  well-developed 
beef-bred  animals  to  breed  them  from,  just  as  the 
progressive  dairyman  will  see  that  the  bulls  he  in- 
tends to  breed  from  are  of  a  good  milking  strain  or 
family  of  cows.  He  will  see  that  there  is  a  line  of 
good  performers  behind  the  bull,  from  which  he  is 
descended  in  direct  line,  just  as  we  have  seen  that 
those  who  are  breeding  animals  for  beef  or  for  show- 
yard  honors  will  have  the  best  that  can  be  had  to 
breed  from. 

A  Glance  Bacl.ua  nl. — This  breeding  from  the  best 
only  is  no  mere  theory  ;  it  has  been  proved  by  all 
good  breeders  to  be  the  only  safe  course  to  follow. 
We  can  only  depend  on  the  best  animals  to  produce 
the  best  of  their  kind.  When  the  late  Mr.  Richard 
Booth  was  taxed  with  neglecting  milking  qualities  in 
his  Shorthorns  for  the  sake  of  the  better  develop- 
ment of  the  beefy  points,  he,  with  true  pride,  pointed 


to  the  broad  and  well-covered  loins  and  round  limbs 
of  one  of  his  favorites,  and  asked  if  these— meaning 
that  well-developed  back,  ribs  and  chine— were  not 
worth  more  than  a  few  pints  of  milk  ?  Now,  Mr. 
Booth  was  one  of  those  early  improvers  of  the  Short- 
horn breed  of  cattle  who  had  laid  his  lines  and  fixed 
his  idea  of  type  on  a  perfect  beef  animal,  as  did  his 
successors  after  him,  both  at  Killerby  andWarlaby— 
historic  names  in  the  Shorthorn  world— and  that 
they  were  eminently  successful  in  producing  the 
then  ideal  type  of  a  beef  animal,  the  world-wide  fame 
acquired  by  the  Booth-bred  Shorthorns  is  sufficient 
answer. 

General  Purpose  Cattle.— It  the  Booths  and  many 
others  bred  for  beef,  regardless  of  the  production  of 
milk,  it  must  be  safely  said  that  there  has  been  no 
time  in  the  history  of  Shorthorn  cattle  when  there 
have  not  been  at  times  a  few,  it  may  at  times  have 
been  a  very  few — a  remnant,  as  it  were, — breeders 
who  have  bred  for  both  milk  and  beef  and  thus  saved 
to  the  breed  the  well-earned  name  of  "general  pur- 
pose cattle,"  a  class  of  cattle  that  have  their  place 
and  purposes  to  fill  just  as  much  as  the  special  pur- 
pose cows  are  best  under  purely  dairying  condi- 
tions. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  in  the  general  pur- 
pose cow  for  the  use  of  the  general  farmer,  and  have 
always  aimed  to  breed  such  cows  as  will  not  only 
give  plenty  of  good  milk  but  will  breed  a  class  of 
calves  that  make  good  beef  cattle  when  wanted  for 
that  purpose.  That  such  a  class  is  the  most  prof- 
itable to  produce  under  the  varying  conditions  of 
farm  life  has  been  amply  proved  by  past  experience, 
is  being  proved  now  by  the  successful  practice  of 
many  living  breeders  and  farmers,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly remain  so  to  "  the  end  of  the  chapter." 

Robert  Ashburner. 

Baden,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal.,  Jan.  9,  1897. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Too  Well  Fed. 


To  the  Editor: — I  had  some  young  fowls  sick  as 
described  by  "Reader"  in  last  Rural,  and  those  to 
whom  I  gave  a  good,  big  dose  of  castor  oil  recovered. 
No  more  have  been  affected  that  way  since  I  have 
soaked  their  wheat.  I  think  the  trouble  was  too 
much  dry  feed,  for  which  they  did  not  work.  Every 
one,  especially  chickens,  feels  better  for  work:  but 
if  you  cannot  make  them  scratch  give  them  swelled 
food,  so  the  greedy  ones  cannot  eat  too  much. 

Redding.    M.  T.  K. 

Points  on  Artificial  Incubation. 


2. 


one  another.  While  incubators  are  a  frequent  source 
of  failure  and  discouragement,  many  of  us  believe 
that,  once  mastered,  the  artificial  process  is  su- 
perior to  nature,  and  we  would  thankfully  receive 
any  help  you  can  offer  us  through  your  valuable  col- 
umns. Respectfully,  W.  B.  Johnson. 
Merced,  Cal.,  Jan.  7th,  '97. 

ANSWER  BY  MR.   C.   NISSON  OK  PETAI.CMA. 

1.  Eggs  will  stand  considerable  variation  of  tem- 
perature without  destruction,  especially  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  hatch,  but  not  without  detriment.  It 
is  not,  however,  necessary,  nor  even  desirable,  that 
the  temperature  should  always  be  103°.  There  should 
be  some  cooling  down,  not  necessarily  every  day,  but 
more  in  the  latter  part  of  the  hatch  than  in  the  be- 
ginning. 

2.  If  you  have  no  better  egg  tester,  roll  a  piece 
of  cardboard  into  a  tube  so  it  will  fit  an  egg.  Hold 
the  egg  pressed  against  one  end  of  the  tube,  with 
the  sun  or  good  lamplight  falling  on  it.  After  the 
fifth  day  anyone  can  tell  a  live  from  a  dead  egg  with 
such  a  tester  readily. 

3.  None,  or  very  little,  if  the  temperature  does 
not  go  above  103°.  While  drying  winds  prevail,  or 
clear,  continued  frosty  weather,  wet  the  floor  in  the 
incubator  room,  rather  than  apply  moisture  directly 
to  egg  chamber. 

4.  Yes. 

5.  One  week  is  considered  necessary. 

6.  Strong  jarring  is  fatal. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Worms  in  Horses. 


To  the  Editok:  -What  can  be  done  for  fowls,  one  and  two 
years  old,  which  will  not  lay;  They  were  moulting  since 
August  and  September,  have  unrestrained  liberty,  a  good 
roost,  clean,  large  and  airy  houses.  We  feed  them  wheat, 
Egyptian  corn,  warm  barley,  cooked  vegetables,  raw  meat 
and  fat  (suet),  always  changing,  the  latter  mostly  evenings. 
They  look  tine,  have  good  appetites,  but  seem  rather  lazy  to 
scratch,  and  are  sitting  most  always  around  their  houses. 

Folsom.  C.  J.  Schmik. 

We  should  say  the  fowls  were  too  well  fed  :  too  fat 
to  be  of  any  use  for  laying  eggs. 

Too  Little  Exercise. 


To  the  Editor: — The  chicken  raiser  is  just  now 
thinking  of  the  hatching  branch  of  the  poultry  busi- 
ness, and  not  a  few  of  us  are  brushing  the  dust  from 
our  incubators  and  wondering  whether  it  were  wise 
to  trust  even  cheap  eggs  to  their  tender  mercies,  our 
minds  dwelling  on  some  of  the  painful  experiences  of 
past  seasons.  Many  a  "  For  Sale  "  card  will  be 
printed  with  shoe  blacking  in  the  next  few  weeks, 
but  many  of  us  will  hope  on,  and  try  again,  rather 
than  quit  the  business  or  trust  entirely  to  the  fickle 
hen. 

Can  you  not  assist  us  by  a  few  timely  hints  on  the 
use  of  incubators— giving  exact  information,  if  possi- 
ble, on  the  most  vital  points  ?  For  example,  let  me 
suggest  a  few  questions  : 

1.  What  variation  above  or  below  103°  will  the 
eggs  stand  without  destruction  of  their  vitality  ? 

How  can  one  ascertain  if  a  hatching  of  eggs  is 


To  the  Editok :— I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  Dr.  Creely  if 
he  will  inform  me  of  the  best  cure  for  a  mare  twelve  years  old 
that  has  always  had  worms.  She  hardly  ever  has  any  pas- 
sages that  are  free  from  long,  white  worms.  She  also  has  a 
colt  three  years  troubled  in  the  same  way.  I  give  plenty  of 
feed  to  both  of  them,  and  still  they  are  not  in  good  condition. 

I  have  been  giving  them  all  the  remedies  my  neighbors  could 
suegest.  but  they  still  pass  long,  white  worms.  G.  S. 

San  Mateo  Co. 

RESPONSE  BX    Hit.  f'REEI.V. 

The  gastro  intestinal  canal  in  our  domestic  animals 
often  contains  worms  which  are  not  dangerous  in  a 
majority  of  cases.  Their  injurious  action  depends 
upon  their  number  and  upon  the  species  to  which 
they  belong.  When  they  exist  in  large  numbers  they 
cause  trouble  through  irritation  and  partial  destruc- 
tion of  intestinal  mucous  membrane  and  by  obstruct-, 
ing  the  natural  digestion  and  passage  of  food.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  exert  a  debilitating  influence 
upon  the  affected  animal.  The  principal  symptoms 
observed  in  animals  whose  intestines  contain  many 
worms  are  as  follows:  1.  Emaciation  and  disturb- 
ance of  nutrition.  2.  More  or  less  gastro  intestinal 
catarrh  and  intestinal  hemorrhages.  3.  Constipa- 
tion and  frequent  attacks  of  colic.  4.  Nervous  phe- 
nomena of  numerous  forms  and  degrees;  but  these 
symptoms  have  nothing  characteristic.  They  are 
sometimes  noticed  when  worms  are  not  present,  and 
in  many  animals  these  symptoms  are  lacking  when 
great  quantities  of  worms  do  exist.  However,  they 
acquire  a  genuine  importance  when  accompanied  by 
expulsion  of  worms.  Worms  in  young  animals  are 
sometimes  fatal.  The  long,  white  worms  mentioned 
in  this  query  are  known  as  T<mia  pirfoliata. 

Treatment  :  1  drachm  of  iron  sulphate  on  an  empty 
stomach  given  once  daily  for  a  long  period,  say  a 
month;  also  give  once  weekly  5  drachms  of  Barbadoes 
aloes  dissolved  in  1  pint  of  warm  water,  to  which  has 
been  added  J  ounce  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  To 
younger  and  smaller  horses  the  dose  is  to  be  reduced. 

A  powder  given  once  daily  in  the  feed  has  been 
found  exceedingly  successful.    Areca  nut  powdered, 

II  ounces;  santonin,  1  ounce;  Barbadoes  aloes,  2 
ounces;  iron  sulphate,  j  ounce;  male  fern,  2  drachms. 
Mix  and  make  12  powders  and  give  one  daily. 

Useful  agents  are  oil  of  turpentine  and  other  vola- 
tile oils;  aloes  and  other  purgatives;  tobacco  smoke 
clysters  for  rectum,  clysters  of  soap  and  water,  tur- 
pentine, iron,  chloride  or  oak  bark  solution,  quassia 
and  bitters,  copper  sulphate  (bluestone)  and  arsenic. 
Worms  are  prevented  by  properly  regulated  dietary 
and  access  to  rock  salt.  Dr.  E.  J.  Creei.v. 

510  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  S.  F. 


killed,  without  needless  waste  of  time,  labor  and 

fuel  ? 

3.  What  amount  of  moisture  do  eggs  require  dur- 
ing artificial  incubation  ? 

4.  Do  duck  eggs  require  the  same  degrees  of 
temperature  and  moisture  as  hen  eggs? 

5.  How  soon  after  a  male  bird  is  put  with  the 
hens  can  we  feel  reasonably  certain  that  their  eggs, 
when  hatched,  will  show  his  blood? 

What  has  been  the  experience  of  experts  in  hatch- 
ing eggs  after  transportation  by  rail  or  in  rough  rid- 
ing conveyances,  etc.  ? 

Many  of  us  are  surfeited  with  experiences  in  hen- 
power  nursing  and  have  to  depend  largely  upon  spe- 
cial instructions  furnished  by  rival  incubator  mak- 
ers, often  in  conflict  with  themselves  and  always  with 


The  estimated  cost  of  the  construction  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  now  in  course  of  construction 
from  the  Ural  mountains  to  Vladivostock,  4709  miles, 
or  $119,608,121,  is  at  the  rate  of  $22,349  per  mile. 
The  cost  of  rails  aud  rolling  stock  is  estimated  at 
$55,847,120,  making  a  total  of  $175,505,241. 


On  the  200  miles  of  track  between  La  Junta,  Col., 
and  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  the  Atchison,  Topeka&  Santa 
Fe  Railway  is  to  make  a  trial  for  the  world's  record 
of  fast  railroad  running,  which  is  held  by  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  with  72  miles 
an  hour  for  400  miles. 


There  arrived  in  Santa  Ana  last  week  a  family, 
consisting  of  father,  mother  and  seven  children,  from 
Oklahoma  to  California  in  a  wagon,  the  trip  having 
been  made  in  just  five  months. 


January  16,  1897. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


The  Olive  Abroad  and  in  California. 


By  John  S.  Calkins  of  Pomona  before  the  University  Farmers' 
Institutes  in  Southern  California. 

As  olive  culture  is  beginning  to  attract  general  at- 
tention in  our  State,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  consider 
briefly  what  it  has  done  for  other  olive  growing  re- 
gions and  to  compare  our  facilities  for  its  culture 
with  theirs. 

In  Tunis. — According  to  M.  Bourde,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  Tunis  consists  of  a  high,  arid  plateau,  with  a 
loose  soil  incapable  of  retaining  sufficient  moisture  to 
mature  cereal  crops,  except  in  rare  seasons  of  ex- 
ceptional heavy  rainfall ;  with  insufficient  natural 
herbage  to  render  it  a  successful  grazing  country, 
having  been  really  nothing  more  than  a  desert  prior 
to  the  Roman  colonization  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  century.  The  Romans  found  it  adapted  to  olive 
culture,  and  it  became  during  the  centuries  of  their 
occupation  a  vast  forest  'of  cultivated  olive  trees. 
The  ruins  of  numerous  cities  bear  witness  that  it  was 
a  populous  and  prosperous  district,  and  the  stone 
appliances  for  making  oil,  found  at  short  intervals, 
lead  to  the  belief  that  olive  culture  was  the  principal 
industry.  With  the  Arab  invasion  in  the  eleventh 
century  was  begun  the  destruction  of  the  olive  for- 
ests, to  make  room  for  a  scanty  herbage  for  their 
flocks,  and  now  a  once  populous  section  is  practically 
a  desert  again,  being  merely  occupied  by  a  few  hun- 
dred shepherds.  Scattered  over  this  country,  singly 
and  in  groups,  are  olive  trees  which  have  escaped 
the  general  destruction,  and  which,  though  unculti- 
vated for  eight  centuries,  yielded  a  revenue  of  170,- 
000  francs  in  the  year  1890.  Abandoned  to  pastur- 
age, the  value  of  the  land  is  placed  at  4  francs  per 
acre,  but  planted  to  olive  trees,  at  320  francs. 

This  striking  object  lesson  shows  what  an  efficient 
factor  the  olive  is  in  transforming  a  desert  into  a 
country  of  homes,  and  emphasizes  its  inestimable 
value  to  an  arid  country  like  California. 

In  South  Europe. — Look  at  Spain  and  Italy  ;  if  you 
will  compare  the  figures  given  by  late  consular  re- 
ports with  the  estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, you  will  find  the  valuation  of  the  wheat  crop 
of  the  United  States  for  1896  is  just  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  average  annual  oil  production  of  those 
two  countries,  while  the  average  annual  yield  of  Ital- 
ian oil  alone  of  90,000,000  gallons — as  given  by  the 
consular  reports  of  1896 — at  $2  per  gallon,  amounts 
to  more  than  double  the  value  of  the  total  products 
of  California  soil  for  1895,  including  gold. 

No  statistics  are  given  of  the  amount  of  conserved 
olives  of  those  countries  ;  but,  as  they  are  largely 
exported  and  are  a  staple  of  food  for  millions  of  peo- 
ple there,  the  value  would  probably  approximate 
one-half  that  of  the  oil  output.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  a  moment's  reflection  will  afford  some  idea  of 
the  great  value  of  the  olive  to  Spain  and  Italy. 

California  Compared  With  Foreign  Regions. — Now, 
let  us  glance  at  some  of  California's  advantages  over 
these  countries.  The  area  of  our  State  is  about  four- 
lifths  that  of  Spain  and  Italy,  while  their  combined 
population  is  only  about  four-fifths  that  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  our  natural  market.  Their  soil  has 
been  impoverished  by  centuries  of  use,  ours  is  com- 
paratively new  and  very  rich  in  lime  and  potash,  so 
essential  to  the  olive.  Their  climate  requires  the 
planting  of  the  olive  in  sheltered  places,  and  is  some- 
times so  cold  as  to  destroy  even  bearing  trees  ;  in 
our  more  friendly  climate  such  a  disaster  has  never 
been  known. 

Several  varieties  of  insect  pests  prevail  there 
which  are  unknown  here.  Certain  diseases  affect  the 
trees  there  which  we  do  not  have  to  contend  with 
here.  Our  effectual  and  cheap  methods  of  destroy- 
ing insect  pests  are  practically  unknown  and  unused 
there,  the  common  method  there  of  ridding  the  trees 
of  pests  being  to  divest  them  of  the  smaller  branches 
and  foliage,  so  that  no  crop  is  borne  there  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  giving  rise  to  the  opinion  held  by  many 
that  the  olive  is  capable  of  bearing  only  alternate 
years.  In  our  fresh  soil  the  trees  come  into  bearing 
younger  and  are  much  larger  at  a  given  age.  There 
the  culture  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  an  un progres- 
sive peasantry,  while  here  it  is  being  engaged  in  by 
an  intelligent  class,  capable  of  inventinglabor-saving 
devices  which  will-overcome  any  advantage  of  cheap 
labor  there  ;  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  industry 
here  a  device  for  gathering  the  fruit  has  come  into 
use,  which  greatly  lessens  the  cost  of  the  work. 

Essentials  to  Success. — We  have  now  in  California  all 
the  choicest  varieties  of  Europe,  which,  as  grown 
here,  are  found  in  every  respect  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  the  fruit  of  the  same  varieties  grown  there.  In 
short,  our  advantages  for  olive  culture  over  European 
countries  will  become  apparent  to  any  one  who  will 
study  the  question  ;  but  the  careless  cultivator  who 
neglects  proper  annual  pruning— one  of  the  most 
essential  requisites  in  the  culture — and  the  ridding 
of  his  trees  of  the  black  scale,  if  they  infest  them, 
which  can  now  be  done  by  means  within  reach  of  all, 
must  not  expect  regular  annual  crops,  nor  does  he 
deserve  them. 

Disposition  of  the  Products. — The  question  arises  : 


What  disposition  is  to  be  made  of  the  future  product 
of  a  large  area  of  olive  orchards  ?  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  a  temporary  surplus  may  be  carried 
over  to  the  next  season  as  safely  as  was  the  eighty 
million  bushels  of  the  last  year's  wheat  crop  of  this 
country  ;  not  only  the  oil,  but  the  pickled  ripe  fruit, 
which,  as  has  been  found,  will  keep  from  one  season 
into  the  next,  if  properly  processed.  But  our  coun- 
try affords  an  immense  market,  which  has  been  but 
slightly  exploited.  Outside  of  California  we  have 
more  than  sixty-five  millions  of  people,  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume,  owing  to  the  industry  being  so 
new  here,  that  not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  that  vast 
number  ever  tasted  California  olives  or  even  know 
that  we  raise  them.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  olive 
product  as  yet  has  not  come  into  general  use  in  the 
United  States,  when  we  consider  the  newness  of  the 
olive  industry  here  and  our  meager  output,  and  also 
that  the  pickled  olives  put  up  abroad  for  our  market 
are  simply  worthless  as  food,  being  green  and  indi- 
gestible, while  the  imported  olive  is  known  to  be 
basely  adulterated — facts  which  do  not  encourage 
their  use.  In  time  we  shall  be  able  to  offer  in  quan- 
tity our  ripe  pickled  olives,  equal  to  flesh  in  nourish- 
ing qualities,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  science 
and  experience,  and  our  pure  oil  pronounced  by  emi-  I 
nent  authority  as  being  an  unrivaled  element  of 
natural  food  and  an  unsurpassed  remedy  for  wasting  , 
diseases. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  increase  within  the  last 
few  years  in  the  consumption  of  the  olive  product  by 
our  home  people,  by  whom  its  value  is  best  known, 
and  the  appreciation  of  it  by  Eastern  visitors,  it 
would  seem  that  a  ready  market  for  the  future  sup- 
ply is  only  a  question  of  pushing  its  distribution 
among  our  vast  population.  The  food  supply  of  the 
future  is  a  live  question,  and  if  in  time  our  State  is 
able  to  fully  supply  the  people  of  this  country  with 
such  a  unique  and  valuable  food  as  the  olive  pro- 
duces, it  will  add  immensely  to  our  future  wealth  and 
prosperity. 

Suggestions  to  Planters. — As  the  season  for  planting 
olive  orchards  is  at  hand,  I  will  offer  some  sugges- 
tions that  may  be  found  useful  to  planters:  The  best 
age  to  transplant  olive  trees  is  a  matter  of  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  A  few  years  ago,  when  older 
trees  were  scarce,  many  yearlings  a  foot  or  so  high 
were  planted  into  orchard  form  with  success.  Some 
advocate  very  large  trees,  but  there  are  probably 
more  3  to  4-foot  trees  planted  than  any  other  size. 
One  advantage  of  planting  trees  of  that  size  over  ex- 
tra large  ones  is  that  more  roots  can  be  securea  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tree  ;  besides,  they  get 
established  and  start  to  grow  sooner,  it  being  com- 
mon for  quite  a  percentage  of  extra  large  trees  to 
remain  dormant  a  year  before  starting  to  grow. 

Transplanting. — Olive  trees  may  be  transplanted 
into  the  orchard  as  soon  as  they  become  dormant  in 
December,  continuing  till  they  commence  to  grow  in 
the  spring  ;  but  the  season  may  be  prolonged  much 
later  if  the  trees  are  taken  up  while  dormant  and 
heeled  in,  which  retards  their  early  spring  growth. 
In  heeling  in  trees  most  of  the  foliage  should  be  re- 
moved. I  transplanted  with  success  more  than  a 
thousand  trees  direct  from  the  nursery  the  past  sea- 
son in  the  latter  part  of  June. 

Trees  should  be  trimmed  ready  for  transplanting 
before  shipment.  The  cutting  off  the  tops  to  1  or  2 
feet  high,  and  all  the  side  branches  close  to  the  stem, 
is  recommended  ;  then  no  stakes  will  be  needed,  and 
the  trees,  being  divested  of  most  of  their  foliage,  will 
withstand  the  shock  of  transplanting  with  less  loss. 
They  can  be  packed  better,  and  the  freight  will  be 
less  if  it  is  done  before  packing  for  shipment. 

Manner  of  Planting. — The  proper  depth  to  plant 
the  trees  is  being  experimented  on,  and  some  have 
had  good  success  in  planting  a  foot  or  more  deeper 
than  they  stood  in  the  nursery.  In  light  soils  and 
where  irrigation  is  not  practiced  it  may  be  advisable  to 
plant  at  that  depth,  but  the  general  custom  is  to 
plant  only  a  few  inches  deeper  than  they  were  in  the 
nursery  rows.  Firming  the  soil  about  the  roots  at 
the  time  of  transplanting  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant requisites  in  the  operation  of  tree  planting,  the 
neglect  of  it  being  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  many  trees 
every  season.  If  a  bucket  or  two  of  water  is  used 
while  filling  in  the  soil,  the  work  can  be  effectually 
done  ;  after  using  the  water,  the  surface  about  the 
trees  should  be  covered  several  inches  with  compara- 
tively dry  earth  to  prevent  baking  ;  but  if  the  land  is 
of  a  very  stiff,  tenacious  character,  the  water  should 
not  be  used,  as  the  earth  would  likely  become  very 
hard  about  the  roots. 

Protection. — The  wrapping  of  the  stems  of  the  trees 
in  winter  for  several  years  after  transplanting  with 
stalks,  straw  or  sacks  is  advised  when  planting  in 
locations  where  the  ground  freezes  hard. 

Varieties. — In  selecting  varieties  to  plant  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  all  varieties,  both  large  and 
small,  make  good  pickles,  but  the  smaller  varieties 
are  preferred  for  oil.  While  the  extra  large  varieties 
will  please  those  who  buy  by  the  eye,  the  smaller  va- 
rieties are  richer  in  oil,  and,  in  that  respect,  are 
preferable  :  and  they  are  more  easily  converted  into 
pickles  than  those  of  extra  large  size.  A  grader 
should  be  used  even  for  those  grown  on  the  same  tree, 
then  the  larger  ones  can  be  made  into  pickles  and  the 
smaller  ones  into  oil,  if  so  desired.  In  extracting  the 


bitterness,  preparatory  to  pickling,  it  is  best  to 
treat  those  of  about  the  same  size  together  in  the 
vats,  for  if  large  and  small  ones  are  put  into  lye  to- 
gether, the  small  ones  will  be  injured  by  the  lye  be- 
fore the  bitterness  is  fully  extracted  from  the  large 
ones  ;  each  variety,  also,  should  be  processed  by  it- 
self. 

Irrigation. — In  regard  to  the  irrigation  of  olive 
trees,  it  may  be  said  that  while  they  thrive  and  bear 
with  less  moisture  than  any  other  fruit  tree,  they 
must  have  a  sufficient  amount,  and,  if  it  is  not  natur- 
ally in  the  ground,  it  must  be  supplied.  No  doubt, 
in  the  first  season  of  planting  watering  would  be  use- 
ful, and  afterward,  if  the  appearance  of  the  trees  in- 
dicates the  need  of  water,  it  could  be  hauled  to  them 
at  no  great  expense,  if  there  are  no  irrigation  facili- 
ties ;  but  probably  most  of  the  olives  grown  in  the 
State  are  produced  without  irrigation.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  an  excess  of  water  is  a  damage  to 
the  crop,  as  it  decreases  the  yield  of  oil  and  the  fruit 
does  not  keep  very  well  when  pickled. 

Cross  Pollenation. — The  planting  of  different  varie- 
ties in  proximity,  say,  from  20  to  not  more  than  80 
feet  apart,  is  believed  to  increase  fruitfulness,  espe- 
cially in  years  following  a  very  heavy  crop  or  in  sea- 
sons when  the  vitality  of  the  trees  is  not  up  to  the 
normal  from  any  other  cause. 

Not  Root  Knot. — Ovules  on  the  roots  of  olive  trees 
have  been  mistaken  by  some  for  root  knot ;  they  are 
spoken  of  by  our  consul  at  Leghorn  as  "  those  pro- 
tuberances which  are  natural  to  the  roots  of  olive 
trees,  and  are  used  in  Tuscany  for  the  propagation 
of  young  trees." 

Hardiness  of  the  Olive. — What  degree  of  cold  will 
the  olive  endure  ?  and  at  how  high  an  elevation  will 
it  bear  in  this  State  ?  are  questions  often  asked,  and  " 
in  answer  I  would  say  that  Prof.  Joseph  L.  Cline 
states  that  olive  trees  at  Galveston,  Texas,  bore  last 
year,  though  the  same  year  in  February  the  mercury 
fell  to  14°  above  zero,  and  that  in  1888  the  tempera- 
ture was  as  low  as  11°  above,  with  no  apparent  in- 
jury to  the  trees.  In  the  foothills  of  San  Bernardino 
county,  this  State,  on  a  location  some  3000  feet  above 
sea  level,  the  trees  have  borne  so  well  that  the  plan- 
tation was  largely  increased  last  year.  I  have  re- 
ceived lately  fine  olives  grown  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Welling- 
ton near  Julian,  San  Diego  county,  at  an  elevation  of 
4300  feet  above  sea  level,  where  the  snow  sometimes 
falls  2  or  3  feet  deep  and  the  mercury  drops  to  19° 
above  zero. 


THE  FIELD. 

Alfalfa  Growing 'in  California. 


By  Rev.  B.  Edmiston,  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institutes  in 
Riverside  County. 

Our  Greatest  Product  of  the  Future. — Were  I  called 
upon  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  what  single  product 
of  the  soil  would  probably  assume  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  our  State  within  the  next  century,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  say  alfalfa.  As  a  forage  plant 
for  general  use,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  has  no  equal  in 
value.  This  may  be  said  not  only  in  regard  to  its 
enormous  productiveness,  but  as  well  in  regard  to 
its  excellency  as  a  feed,  particularly  for  horses  and 
cattle.  For  teams  doing  ordinary  work  on  the  farm, 
and  for  milk  cows,  it  answers  the  purpose  of  both 
hay  and  grain.  I  feed  no  grain  to  my  teams,  and 
they  not  only  stand  work  well,  but  they  keep  in  good 
condition  and  in  good  flesh. 

With  our  almost  perpetual  summer  and  with  soil 
specially  adapted  to  its  growth,  who  can  estimate 
the  extent  to  which  its  production  may  be  pushed  in 
almost  every  part  of  our  State  ?  And  who  in  imag- 
ination can  look  forward  to  the  middle  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  and  contemplate  the  vast  numbers  of 
profitable  dairies,  the  fat  beef  cattle  and  tine  horses 
raised  on  alfalfa,  either  in  pastures  or  after  made 
into  hay,  without  pleasure  and  gratitude  to  the 
Bountiful  Giver  of  so  rich  a  heritage  ? 

Requirements. — But  I  am  reminded  that  alfalfa  can 
be  successfully  grown  only  where  water  for  irriga- 
tion is  abundant.  However,  there  are  occasional 
tracts  of  moist  land  where  it  does  fairly  well,  though 
its  cultivation  on  such  land  is  attended  with  difficul- 
ties unknown  on  land  which  must  be  irrigated.  The 
busy  gophe*-  works  365  days  in  the  year.  And  there 
are  grasses,  particularly  Bermuda  grass,  which 
spread  on  such  land  with  great  rapidity  and  in  a  few 
years  destroy  the  alfalfa.  In  making  such  large 
claims  as  to  the  extent  and  importance  which  alfalfa 
culture  is  destined  to  assume  in  the  near  future,  I 
am  met  by  the  objection  that  the  scarcity  of  water 
will  for  all  time  be  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the 
way.  It  is  true  that  in  many  places  water  can  only 
be  obtained  at  great  cost  of  capital  and  labor.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  cannot  doubt  but  that  there  are  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  choice  lands  suitable  for  the  purpose 
now  lying  waste  which  will  be  provided  with  water 
long  before  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  capital  and  labor  collecting  and 
saving  the  enormous  precipitation  in  our  mountain 
districts.  The  rich  valleys  and  plains  extending 
from  the  southeast  to  the  northwest  in  an  unbroken 
chain  for  800  miles  were  not  planned  by  the  Great 
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Architect  to  remain  forever  waste.  Who  thinks  so 
has  studied  the  greatness  of  our  State  to  little 
purpose. 

Suitable  Land—  In  southern  California  alfalfa  will 
do  fairly  well  on  almost  any  land  suitable  for  grain 
growing  or  orchard  purposes  where  water  can  be 
secured  in  abundance  for  irrigation.  And  as  a  rule 
every  farmer  and  orchardist  who  has  such  land  will 
find  it  to  his  interests  to  grow  a  sufficiency  for  his 
teams  and  a  cow  or  two.  But  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  adapta- 
bility of  laud,  even  in  the  same  neighborhood,  to 
alfalfa  growing.  And  one  who  has  chosen  this  in- 
dustry as  a  prominent  branch  of  his  business  should 
carefully  select  his  location,  as  success  or  failure 
may  hinge  on  the  choice  made.  A  porous  subsoil 
which  wiil  take  water  freely  can  scarcely  fail  to  give 
large  crops  if  properly  irrigated.  There  is  ample 
fertility  in  almost  any  of  our  mesa  lands  to  produce 
well  if  the  roots  can  freely  penetrate  the  subsoil. 
But  there  are  tracts  of  land  with  fine  surface  soil 
which  cannot  be  made  to  produce  heavy  crops,  sim- 
ply because  neither  the  water  nor  the  roots  can  pen- 
etrate the  underlying  hardpan  or  tough  clay  subsoil. 
I  have  had  some  unpleasant  experience  in  this  direc- 
tion, against  which  I  would  guard  the  inexperienced. 
In  selecting  land  for  this  purpose  one  should  not 
take  surface  appearances.  He  should  dig  down  and 
find  out  what  is  under  the  surface,  else  he  may  be 
deceived. 

Preparing  the  Land. — Burn  or  remove  all  weeds 
and  rubbish  before  plowing.  If  there  are  small 
mounds  or  hillocks  which  need  to  be  removed  with 
the  scraper,  it  is  much  easier  to  do  it  before  plowing 
the  whole  surface,  as  the  low  places,  where  the  dirt 
should  be  dumped,  may  then  be  readily  seen.  And 
whatever  leveling  is  needed  should  be  done  with  ref- 
erence to  the  location  of  the  irrigating  ditches.  It 
is  very  important  that  the  general  lay  of  the  land  be 
accurately  ascertained,  either  by  a  competent  engi- 
neer or  by  the  actual  running  of  water. 

After  the  ground  has  been  leveled  as  thoroughly 
as  possible  with  the  scraper,  it  should  be  well 
plowed  and  the  surface  carefully  pulverized.  All 
dead  furrows  should  be  filled  and  some  suitable  in- 
strument used  to  make  the  surface  level  and  smooth. 
A  piece  of  square  timber,  25  or  30  feet  long, 
weighted  down  so  as  to  make  a  load  for  two  teams, 
one  hitched  at  each  end,  and  drawing  it  sidewise 
over  the  land,  will  level  the  surface  as  well  or  better 
than  any  other  contrivance  I  have  seen  at  work. 
And,  as  this  is  done  rapidly,  it  is  well  to  go  over  the 
land  two  or  three  times,  changing  the  direction  each 
time.  This  will  put  the  ground  in  fine  shape  for 
irrigating,  if  the  general  level  has  been  secured,  and 
it  will  somewhat  pack  the  loose  ground  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  young  alfalfa  plants  from  drying  out  if  the 
north  wind  should  blow,  and  enable  the  roots  more 
readily  to  fasten  in  the  soil. 

Laying  Off  for  Irrigation. — For  convenience  and 
economy  in  irrigating,  a  ten-acre  lot  should  be 
divided  into  three  or  four  equal  blocks.  I  have  had 
considerable  experience  with  five-acre  blocks  (20  by 
40  rods).  But  1  have  always  found  them  too  wide 
for  the  easy  and  equal  distribution  of  water.  The 
water  would  stand  over  parts  of  the  block  longer 
than  necessary  before  it  could  be  forced  over  other 
parts.  Consequently  the  water  is  not  equally  dis- 
tributed, some  parts  receiving  more  than  is  neces- 
sary and  other  parts  not  receiving  enough. 

Amount  of  Seed  Required. — The  amount  of  seed 
sown  is  not  a  matter  of  so  great  importance  as  the 
manner  of  sowing  and  covering.  Nothing  heavier 
than  a  horse  rake,  lightly  run  over  the  ground, 
should  be  used.  A  brush,  or  a  considerable  bunch 
of  brush,  fastened  together,  answers  the  purpose 
well.  All  that  is  wanted  is  to  imbed  the  seed  some- 
what in  the  fine  dirt  on  the  immediate  surface.  It 
does  not  matter  much  if  much  of  the  seed  remains 
in  sight.  Indeed,  if  the  sowing  is  followed  by  a 
heavy  rain  or  by  flooding  the  ground,  so  as  to  insure 
a  moist  surface  for  four  or  five  days,  it  is  all  right 
without  any  covering  at  all.  Two  years  ago  I  sowed 
a  block,  and  when  about  half  of  it  was  lightly  cov- 
ered a  heavy  rain  drove  us  in.  I  never  had  a  finer 
stand,  the  uncovered  part  being  just  as  good  as  that 
which  had  been  covered. 

Thus  treated,  ten  pounds  to  the  acre  will  make  a 
very  thick  stand— even  more  than  is  needed.  I  once 
sowed  ten  pounds  to  the  acre  on  one  half  a  ten-acre 
tract  and  seven  pounds  per  acre  on  the  other  half ; 
and  after  it  came  up  no  one  could  have  told  the  dif- 
ference. It  was  all  abundantly  thick.  Then,  if  you 
cover  very  lightly,  as  above,  or  see  that  the  ground 
is  wet  by  rain  or  by  flooding,  ten  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre  is  the  greatest  plenty.  But  if  one  insists  on 
covering  with  a  heavy  harrow,  or  an  ordinary  culti- 
vator, as  grain  is  covered,  a  heavy  investment  in 
seed  will  be  required,  as  a  very  small  part  of  the 
seed  sown  will  ever  send  a  plant  to  the  surface. 

Cutting  and  Irrigating. — After  sowing  and  seeing 
that  the  ground  is  properly  wet,  nothing  further 
will  be  required  till  the  ground  needs  irrigation. 
But  when  the  alfalfa  gets  6  or  8  inches  high  it  should 
be  mowed.  This  will  check  the  weeds  and  cause  the 
alfalfa  to  branch  and  to  grow  with  much  greater 
vigor  than  if  left  uncut. 

Through  the  first  season  the  ground  should  have  a 


good  flooding  after  each  cutting,  and  oftener  if 
needed.  It  will  grow  all  the  faster  if  flooded  once  in 
every  three  or  four  weeks.  If  sown  in  the  winter  or 
early  spring,  the  first  season  ought  to  make  three  or 
four  tons  per  acre,  if  properly  cared  for.  However, 
the  first  season's  crop  will  vary  greatly  on  different  I 
soils — much  more  than  in  following  years. 

Making  Hat/. — It  is  well  to  begin  cutting  quite 
early  in  the  spring,  especially  if  one  has  a  good  deal 
to  cut,  but  no  definite  date  can  be  given,  as  the  sea- 
sons vary  greatly.  It  is  a  mistake  to  wait  for  the 
alfalfa  to  become  large  and  show  signs  of  blossom- 
ing. By  cutting  the  early  growth  about  the  time 
the  warm  spring  days  begin  to  come,  though  it  may 
make  only  a  light  crop,  the  new  growth  will  start 
with  vigor,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month,  when  ready 
to  cut  again,  you  will  probably  have  a  ton  per  acre 
more  than  if  the  two  cuttings  had  been  thrown  into 
one,  and  the  hay  will  be  of  much  better  quality. 

There  is  another  important  advantage  in  early 
cutting.  Foxtail  grass  often  spoils  the  first  cutting 
of  hay  for  horses.  But  if  cut  before  the  grass  head 
begins  to  harden  it  is  entirely  harmless,  as  it  will 
not  fasten  in  a  horse's  mouth  at  this  stage. 

Condition  at  Cutting. — Throughout  the  season  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  cut  promptly  when  the 
alfalfa  has  reached  a  proper  state  for  making  first- 
class  hay.  Of  course,  there  are  different  opinions  as 
to  what  the  "  proper  state  "  is.  I  can  only  give  my 
own  opinion  and  the  reason  for  it.  And  that  opinion 
is  that  it  should  be  cut  before  the  stalk  begins  to 
harden,  as  it  always  does,  as  the  buds  mature  and 
the  blossoms  begin  to  open.  If  it  stands  longer,  the 
quality  of  the  hay  deteriorates  much  more  than  the 
additional  growth  can  compensate  for.  But  there 
are  those  who  want  it  to  stand  longer.  They  say 
that  it  makes  better  feed  and  has  more  substance  in 
it.  This  is  true,  if  woody  substance  is  desired,  but 
it  is  not  true  if  nutriment  is  the  object  in  view,  if  we 
may  rely  upon  the  tables  and  statements  made  in 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  31  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.    On  page  18  it  is  said  : 

The  percentage  of  nitrogenous  compounds  in  the  plant 
varies  considerably,  the  maximum  being  in  the  early  stages 
of  its  growth  and  the  minimum  about  the  time  the  seed  com- 
mences to  ripen.  Hence  hay  cut  early,  especially  before  the 
plant  begins  to  bloom,  is  more  nutritious  than  that  cut  after 
it  has  begun  to  bloom. 

The  writer  gives  the  analyses  of  hay  made  at  four 
different  periods  in  the  growth  of  the  plant,  showing 
that  the  statements  just  made  are  correct  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view.  And  I  feel  sure  that  expe- 
rience will  lead  any  careful  observer  to  the  same 
conclusions. 

Loral  Experiments. — About  two  months  ago,  after 
I  feeding  my  cow  for  some  time  on  hav  which  had  been 
cut  when  in  bloom,  I  changed  to  hay  cut  before  it 
began  to  bloom,  and  at  once  her  flow  of  milk  in- 
i  creased  at  least  one-fourth.    And  my  neighbor,  Mr. 
|  H.  D.  Noland,  tells  me  that  in  the  same  way  the 
:  weight  of  milk   given  by  his  herd  has  been  very 
greatly  increased  just  as  soon  as  changed  from  hay 
made  in  the  ordinary  way  to  that  made  from  tender, 
young  alfalfa. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  early  cutting  is  worth 
considering.  Cows  will  then  eat  the  stalks  clean, 
I  wasting  nothing.  But  if  it  stands  until  in  bloom, 
when  the  stalks  become  woody,  they  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  eat  them,  often  wasting  one- fourth  of  the 
weight. 

Hence,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  one  making  hay 
for  his  own  use  will  find  it  decidedly  to  his  advantage 
to  cut  before  stalks  begin  to  harden.  And  in  mak- 
ing hay  for  sale  it  will  be  just  as  much  advantage  to 
i  his  customers,  and  will  be  better  all  around,  if  they 
can  be  induced  to  pay  a  little  more  for  such  hay  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  in  weight  in  cutting  before  it  is 
fully  grown. 

Suggestions. — I  would  never  cut  at  one  time  more 
than  can  be  raked  and  put  in  cocks  in  the  forenoon 
of  the  next  day,  if  it  is  in  the  hot  and  dry  summer 
months,  or  in  the  forenoon  of  the  first  day  after  itjis 
sufficiently  cured.  However,  the  very  early  or  very 
late  cuttings,  when  the  only  difficulty  is  to  get  it  dry 
enough  to  keep,  may  be  handled  in  the  afternoon 
without  breaking  the  leaves  and  losing  them.  But 
through  much  of  the  season  alfalfa  hay  should  never 
be  touched  in  the  afternoon,  or  after  the  leaves  begin 
to  break. 

One  should  never  cut  and  put  in  the  cock  forty  or 
fifty  acres,  as  I  have  often  seen  done,  before  begin- 
ning to  haul  it  in.  Hay  thus  treated  is  scarcely 
worth  more  than  half  price,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
delay  of  one  week,  or  perhaps  even  two  weeks,  in 
irrigation  which  this  method  requires.  One  cannot 
afford  this  loss.  When  I  have  sixty  or  seventy  acres 
to  handle,  I  generally  cut  about  five  acres  in  the 
morning  and  put  in  the  cock  the  same  amount  cut 
before,  and  come  as  near  as  I  can  to  hauling  the  hay 
from  five  acres  each  day.  But  I  generally  find  it 
.  necessary  to  stop  cuttiug  a  day  or  two  each  week  to 
catch  up  with  the  hauling.  When  the  weather  is 
very  dry  and  hot  we  think  it  pays  to  go  to  the  field 
as  soon  as  it  is  light,  and  lay  off  when  the  hay  be- 
comes too  dry  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

We  find  it  a  great  convenience  and  economy  of 
time  and  labor  to  have  large  and  convenient  racks 
on  our  hay  wagons.  We  use  flat  racks,  8  by  16  feet. 
On  one  of  these  we  can,  without  high  pitching,  con- 


veniently put  on  a  load  of  two  tons,  and  without  any 
danger  of  its  slipping  off  on  sloping  ground.  A  two- 
ton  load  on  such  a  rack  is  about  12  feet  wide  and  18 
feet  long,  and  no  higher  than  a  ton  load  on  the  kind 
of  racks  I  often  see  used.  And  the  average  team 
can  haul  two  tons  on  our  hard  roads  easily,  and  it 
saves  much  time  when  one  is  hauling  three  or  four 
miles. 


THE  APIARY. 

3ome  of  the  Needs  of  Beekeepers  of 
Southern  California. 


By  C.  C.  Aldhich.  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Elsinore. 

It  seems  to  me  that  beekeepers  in  this  part  of  the 
State  have  to  gamble  more  than  any  other  class  of 
producers.  They  throw  up  their  pennies  and  do  not 
know  whether  heads  will  come  up  or  not,  so  capri- 
cious are  the  seasons.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
becomes  the  beekeepers  when  great  risks  are  run  to 
have  great  profits  when  the  heads  are  up.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  our  duty  to  make  the  most  of  every- 
thing in  the  beekeeping  line.  It  thus  becomes  us  to 
make  beekeeping  a  study  in  all  of  its  branches. 

Beekeeping  Should  Be  a  Specialty. — Beekeeping 
should  be  made  a  specialty  if  one  keeps  bees  at  all, 
because  in  no  other  way  can  he  make  it  pay.  No  one 
can  make  it  pay  with  a  few  colonies  placed  back  in 
some  canyon  five  or  six  miles  away  and  not  see  them 
except  when  he  wants  to  take  the  surplus.  The  time 
spent  going  back  and  forth,  if  accounted  for,  would 
more  than  pay  for  the  honey  he  gets.  His  bees 
should  be  at  or  near  his  home,  where  he  can  see  them 
every  day,  especially  in  the  working  season. 

Points  To  Okm. — No  colony  should  be  allowed  to 
go  queenless  and  the  combs  thus  be  a  prey  to  the 
moths  and  a  harbor  to  endanger  others.  Kather  let 
the  beekeeper  take  the  time  spent  in  going  back  and 
forth  between  his  residence  and  his  distant  apiary,  in 
setting  out  honey-bearing  trees  and  plants,  so  that 
when  the  rains  do  come  a  crop  of  honey  can  be  har- 
vested. There  is  not  an  acre  of  waste  or  unculti- 
vated land  but  what  can  be  made  to  produce  a  hun- 
dredfold what  it  does  now. 

Objections. — But  some  will  say:  '"We  cannot  live  in 
towns  and  keep  bees  there,  and  if  we  live  back  where 
bees  do  best  we  lose  all  of  our  social  life,  or  we  may 
have  a  business  in  town  and  cannot.  In  such  cases 
the  bees  had  better  be  given  up,  if  they  cannot  be 
made  a  specialty,  because  it  neither  pays  the  indi- 
vidual nor  does  justice  to  the  business.  What  api- 
culture needs  is  not  more  beekeepers  but  better  ones. 

Win/  It  S/iould  Be  Better  Done. — A  person  who 
keeps  bees  as  a  makeshift  or  something  to  fill  in, 
never  takes  the  interest  that  he  would  if  his  whole 
business  was  keeping  bees.  He  uses  anything  for  a 
hive  and  does  not  know  what  kind  of  honey  he  is  get- 
ting or  is  going  to  get,  therefore  he  is  not  able  to 
grade  it,  and  when  he  sells  it  he  is  forced  to  take  a 
reduced  price,  which  tends  to  establish  a  market 
value  to  the  pecuniary  loss  of  the  beekeeper  who 
makes  it  his  whole  business.  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  all  who  keep  bees  should  make  it  a  spec- 
ialty, at  least  to  the  extent  of  understanding  the 
business  and  doing  it  well. 

Migratory  System  Proposed. — In  this  country, where 
we  have  uncertain  seasons  to  contend  with,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  rain,  we  must  study  to  adopt  the 
migratory  system,  so  that  when  we  have  a  season 
that  is  likely  to  be  a  failure  we  can  move  our  bees  to 
Arizona  or  some  place  that  we  can  depend  on  for  a 
honey  crop.  A  number  of  beekeepers  could  club  to- 
gether and  hire  a  car,  or  adopt  some  other  means 
that  would  enable  the  apiarist  to  make  his  bees  pay 
every  year.  At  least  the  matter  is  worth  looking 
up.  In  Germany  the  apiarist  moves  his  bees  to 
honey-producing  fields  in  that  thickly  settled  coun- 
try and  makes  it  pay,  and  why  should  not  we  in  this 
sparsely  settled  one  ?  This  season  bees  have  made  a 
living,  and  in  some  cases  a  surplus  has  been  secured 
on  the  damp  lands  around  Santa  Ana,  Chino  and 
other  places  where  pepper  trees  abound.  If  the 
honey  is  not  the  best,  it  helps  to  bridge  over  a  poor 
season.  I  am  informed  that  a  surplus  was  secured 
on  the  edge  of  the  desert  east  and  north  of  San  Ber- 
nardino and  San  Jacinto  mountains. 

Importance  of  Inventions. — Time  is  money,  and  all 
that  can  be  saved  in  handling  bees  and  fixtures 
should  be  adopted.  It  does  not  pay  when  there  is  so 
much  competition  to  be  behind  in  work  or  imple- 
ments. Some  people  have  an  idea  that  we  have 
about  perfected  everything  in  the  apiarian  line  and 
that  no  further  improvement  is  needed  in  hives  and 
fixtures.  When  that  time  comes  we  shall  begin  to 
retrograde.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  we  must 
either  go  forward  or  backward. 

While  I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  take  up  every- 
!  thing  that  comes  along,  I  would  say  do  not  fall  into 
the  other  extreme  and  think  that  there  can  be  no 
further  in  our  line,  but  keep  an  eye  open  to  anything 
new  that  will  help  to  make  time  into  money.  One  of 
the  bee  journals  recently  said  that  the  1001  apicul- 
tural  patents  were  not  worth  the  fees  the  patents 
cost,  and  Mr.  Langstroth's  patent  was  among  th« 
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number.  The  fact  is  that  the  movable  comb  hive  is 
worth  ten  times  the  cost  of  all  the  apicultural  pat- 
ents to  the  apiarists  of  this  country,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  minor  improvements,  such  as  comb  founda- 
tion, smokers,  bee  escapes,  etc.  Beekeepers  as  a 
class  are  noted  for  their  intelligence  and  philosophi-  | 
cal  ideas,  either  in  words  or  in  mechanical  devices, 
which  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Higher  Standards.— By  making  beekeeping  a  spec- 
ialty and  uniting  interests  we  can  get  better  prices 
and  produce  superior  honey.  We  must  raise  the 
standard  of  quality  and  let  our  reputation  stand  a 
guarantee  of  purity.  In  no  other  way  can  we  fight 
the  adulteration  of  honey. 

Extracted  and  Comb  Honey.  —  If  the  people  were 
educated  to  eat  extracted  honey  it  would  soon  be- 
come a  staple  article,  and  when  that  time  comes  the 
demand  will  render  extracted  honey  remunerative. 
As  the  business  is  now  carried  on.  the  producer  gets 
but  little  for  his  extracted  honey  after  paying  for 
his  packages.  Comb  honey  ought  to  be  always  an 
article  of  luxury,  and  ought  to  bring  a  fancy  price. 
To  do  this  we  must  be  up  with  the  best.  We  must 
aim  to  have  the  neatest  and  most  tasteful  package 
that  can  be  devised  and  put  up  to  ship  where  people 
can  afford  to  buy  it,  without  breakage.  To  do  this 
the  sections  should  be  well  filled  in  the  corners,  and 
while  on  the  hive  the  sections  should  be  perfectly 
square,  so  that  when  put  into  shipping  cases  they 
will  fit  without  pressure,  which  would  tend  to  break 
the  comb. 

Wintering. — I  find  it  universally  the  custom  to 
leave  supers  filled  with  extracting-comb  on  top  of 
the  hives  during  the  winter.  The  claim  is  that  it  is 
done  to  preserve  the  combs  from  the  moth.  It  is  al- 
so claimed  that  it  does  no  harm. 

The  idea  is  prevalent  that  bees  need  more  ventila- 
tion during  the  winter  here  than  where  the  winters 
are  colder,  consequently  but  little  is  done  to  protect 
the  hives.  To  me  it  appears  irrational.  I  think  that 
bees  need  protection  here  during  the  winter  months 
in  the  proportion  that  the  cold  here  bears  to  the 
cold  in  colder  climates,  as  our  nights  are  always 
cool  as  compared  with  the  heat  of  the  day.  If  the 
bees  commence  breeding  as  they  ought,  to  be  ready 
for  the  early  bloom,  they  should  be  able  to  retain  all 
the  heat  they  generate. 

Placing  the  Hive.— I  find  but  little  pains  is  taken  in 
most  of  the  apiaries  I  visit  to  place  the  hive  as  I 
think  it  should  be.  Where  the  entrance  is  at  the  end 
of  the  frames  the  hive  should  be  level  sidewise  and 
the  rear  of  the  hive  raised  two  or  three  inches. 
When  so  placed  the  bees  will  always  build  their 
combs  straight. 

THE  SWINE  YARD. 

Hogs  and  Hog  Breeding. 


At  the  Farmers'  Institute  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  University  at  Hanford,  Mr.  Elias  Gallup, 
a  well-known  swine  breeder,  gave  a  very  pointed 
and  interesting  paper  on  his  favorite  theme,  and 
discussed  both  hogs  and  the  men  who  grow  them. 

The  Upto-Date  Swine  Grower. — In  olden  times  pro- 
fessional breeders  were  few  and  far  between.  How- 
ever, the  necessity  for  improvement  in  live  stock  in 
these  later  days  has  drawn  into  line  a  large  number 
of  intelligent,  active  and  progressive  men,  so  that 
he  who  now  enters  the  profession  will  have  hot  com- 
pany, and  will  have  to  exercise  his  best  endeavors  to 
keep  up  with  the  procession.  He  should  be  indus- 
trious, and  that  will  prompt  him  to  give  proper 
attention  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  his  herd. 
He  must  be  honest,  both  with  himself  and  with 
others — this  will  enable  him  to  see  defects  in  his  own 
herd  and  the  excellencies  in  others  and  cause  him  to 
treat  his  customers  fairly.  He  must  have  a  fair 
supply  of  that  article  called  common  sense;  it  will 
cause  him  to  exchange  ideas  with  other  breeders 
and  to  select  stock  from  breeders  who  keep  their 
business  and  books  straight,  and  do  not  rely  on 
memory  for  information  as  to  their  combinations. 
The  breeder  must  delight  in  his  calling;  it  will  keep 
him  at  home,  instead  of  loafing  around  town  and 
listening  to  curbstone  politicians.  He  must  read 
swine  journals  and  educate  himself.  We  will  concede 
that  it  is  possible  to  breed  pure-bred  swine  without 
an  education,  but  I  thiuk  if  we  look  arouud  among 
the  breeders  of  our  acquaintance  we  will  find,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  that  the  most  highly  educated 
are  the  most  successful;  and  all  the  testimony  of 
statistics  agrees  in  showing  that  educated  men  of  all 
ranks  will  do  more  and  better  work  than  ignorant 
ones,  and  breeders  of  pure-bred  swine  are  no  ex- 
ceptions. Uueducated  breeders  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
read  swine  papers  and  books  and  attend  farmers' 
institutes,  hence  we  do  not  find  them  breeding  from 
the  best  specimens  of  the  breed  or  advocating  the 
best  manner  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  same. 

Points  of  a  Successful  Breeder. — A  successful  breeder 
is  a  very  cautious,  careful,  neat  and  painstaking 
man;  and  as  such  he  keeps  up  the  standard  by  buy- 
ing the  best  blood  he  can  get  regardless  of  price, 
knowing  well  that  with  a  herd  as  good  as  there  is  in 
the  land  he  can  dispose  of  his  surplus  stock  at  a  fair 


price  to  his  brother  breeders,  provided  he  is  a  liberal 
advertiser  in  some  of  the  agricultural  papers.  Suc- 
cess of  the  professional  breeder  depends  largely  upon 
sales  at  fair  prices.  To  make  sales  one  must  have 
good  stock  and  let  the  public  know  it.  In  other 
words,  he  must  not  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel. 
Experience  has  taught  me  that  the  breeder  of  any 
kind  of  live  stock  has  a  hard  row  to  hoe.  His  less 
enterprising  neighbors  rarely  buy  unless  they  can 
buy  at  common  prices.  They  expect  one  to  pay 
high  prices  for  his  stock,  and,  as  they  are  his  neigh- 
bors, they  should  have  his  choice  animals  at  a  very 
low  figure.  It  is  an  old  and  a  true  saying  that  "a 
prophet  is  not  without  honor,  save  in  his  own 
country;"  and  this  saying  applies  to  every  breeder 
of  live  stock.  His  neighbors  are  the  last  ones  to 
admit  or  recognize  his  enterprise  or  patronize  him. 
He  must  attend  fairs,  win  prizes,  and  make  a  name 
abroad  before  his  neighbors  will  take  hold  and  help 
him  or  even  patronize  him  by  purchasing  his  stock 
at  fair  prices,  which  he  should  have.  They  do  not 
understand  that  a  breeding  farm  is  a  good  thing 
and  ought  to  be  patronized  by  every  one.  They  will 
tell  you  that  the  pure-bred  is  not  strong  and  vigorous 
and  cannot  rustle  his  own  living.  Come  and  visit 
my  herd  of  pure-breds  or  the  herd  of  any  one  that 
breeds  them  and  compare  them  with  the  common 
hog  of  the  country. 

The  Razorback. — Everything  has  its  day,  and  so  it 
is  with  the  razorback.  In  his  day  he  was  a  popular 
specimen  of  his  race,  but  the  conditions  under  which 
he  has  so  gloriously  flourished  fifty  years  ago  in  the 
great  corn  growing  States  disappeared,  and  be  glim- 
mers among  the  things  of  the  past.  They  served 
well  their  purpose,  and  were  sent  like  bread  to  the 
Israelites  that  the  pioneer  or  early  settler  might 
not  famish  but  persevere  and  dwell  in  a  land  of 
promise  and  reach  the  goal  of  their  ambition.  The 
razorback,  or  several  of  them,  were  a  match  for  any 
wolf  that  might  chance  to  attack  them.  When  a 
roar  like  that  of  distant  thunder  or  the  breaking  up 
of  the  lower  regions  could  be  heard  the  rally  to  their 
relief  was  one  of  the  pleasing  sights  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance, which  is  said  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 
Yet  with  all  their  undesirable  qualities  and  unsightly 
appearance  they  were  a  godsend  to  the  early  settlers, 
and  should  never  be  despised  for  their  vicious  habits 
and  wild  nature,  as  only  such  could  have  survived  on 
the  scanty  fare  and  ward  off  the  attacks  of  beasts  of 
prey.  The  razorback  has  been  a  stanch  friend  to 
the  pioneer  farmer.  He  has  been  abused  in  olden 
times,  maltreated,  badly  fed,  the  devil  cast  into  him, 
buried  in  the  sea,  banished  from  the  camp  of  the 
Israelites  and,  although  he  has  rebelled  and  died  in 
whole  platoons  of  the  cholera  he  has,  as  a  general 
thing,  taken  what  he  could  get,  lived  in  filth  and 
mud,  and  still  came  out  at  the  big  end  of  the  horn 
smiling.  In  the  hands  of  the  professional  breeder  he 
is  a  very  good  hog  at  the  present  time,  if  well  cared 
for,  and  will  pay  his  owner  a  fair  profit. 

Diseases  and,  Remedies. — As  for  diseases  among 
swine,  their  organization  is  much  the  same  as  the 
human  being,  and  similar  conditions  will  produce 
diseases  of  much  the  same  nature,  and  requires  about 
the  same  kind  of  treatment  as  the  physician  would 
give  his  human  patient.  Just  for  a  moment,  brother 
farmer,  stop  and  think  what,  your  opinion  would 
be  if  your  family  physician,  called  to  your  home 
to  visit  a  sick  patient,  should  bring  in  some  soap 
suds,  carbolic  acid,  copperas,  quinine,  turpentine, 
concentrated  lye,  powdered  soap,  Venetian  red, 
quicklime,  saltpetre,  coal  oil  and  poke  root  and 
begin  trying  them  on  the  patient  without  knowing 
anything  of  the  disease  with  which  he  was  afflicted  ! 
Yet  this  is  the  way  the  average  farmer  treats  poor 
piggy  when  sick,  and  if  it  survives  the  treatment  he 
calls  the  remedy  a  success  and  recommends  it  to  his 
neighbors.  But  what  can  we  expect  for  our  pigs  as 
long  as  the  American  people  support  sky-scraping 
marble-topped  palaces,  called  drug  stores,  in  our 
large  cities,  filled  with  bottled  formulas  prepared  by 
ignorant  men,  yet  said  to  cure  hog  cholera  and  all 
other  diseases  which  piggy  is  subject  to  ?  And  when 
a  man  can  play  a  banjo  and  sing  a  comic  song  and 
sell  $100  worth  of  medicine  per  day  in  a  town  the 
size  of  Hanford,  for  the  average  farmer  to  take 
home  and  dose  his  family  with,  not  knowing  what  the 
disease  is,  it  is  evident  that  our  medical  education 
needs  looking  after.  I  have  said  enough  about 
giving  medicine,  so  you  will  easily  understand  that  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  dosing  swine  continually  for 
diseases  of  which  we  know  nothing.  As  the  Irish- 
man said,  the  proper  way  to  doctor  a  pig  is  not  to 
doctor  him  at  all. 

Preventives. — It  is  said  that  an  ounce  of  preventive 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  I  should  say  so.  It  is 
worth  a  ton  of  cure.  We  should  remember  that 
pure  water  in  abundance  and  always  accessible  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  A  water  supply  from  a 
ditch  or  stream  that  rises  or  passes  through 
land  other  than  your  own  is  a  dangerous  source  of 
supply  for  hogs,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  almost 
certain  if  there  is  any  disease  to  bring  it  to  you. 
Pond  or  alkali  water  is  unhealthy,  and  hogs  should 
not  be  allowed  to  drink  it.  It  is  full  of  malaria,  and 
sooner  or  later  will  entail  disease  upon  hogs.  Clean- 
liness of  quarters  is  the  surest  preventive  of  disease 
in  the  bog  or  any  other  animal,  including  man. 
Brother  Farmer,  the  advice  I  would  give  you  is  to 


keep  the  hog  busy  eating  and  growing  and  he  will 
mind  his  own  business  and  will  not  have  time  to  hunt 
up  disease  or  get  into  his  neighbors  cabbage  patch. 
Idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  starvation  is  the 
foundation  for  disease  in  swine.  Brother  Farmer, 
raise  better  hogs.  The  scrub  is  out  of  date;  he  is 
only  good  with  his  long  nose  to  lift  the  yard  gate 
gate  off  its  hinges. 

The  pure-bred,  the  beautiful  Berkshire,  the  sleek 
Poland  China,  the  little  black  Essex,  the  small  white 
Yorkshire  and  the  stately  Duroc  Jersey,  if  well  cared 
for  will  lift  the  mortgage  from  your  farm. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say,  get  out  of  the  rocky  rut 
of  the  scrub  fraternity  and  straighten  up  your 
shoulders  and  walk  with  the  progressive  man  of  the 
age,  the  breeder  of  the  improved  kinds  of  live  stock  ! 


Feeding  Hogs  for  Quality  of  Meat. 


An  inquiry  has  recently  come  to  the  Indiana  Ex- 
periment Station  from  a  swine  breeder,  relative  to 
the  most  desirable  food  for  preparing  pigs  for  the 
market.  The  answer  is  given  in  a  short  bulletin  by 
Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  director,  which  will  be  interest- 
ing to  read  in  connection  with  other  suggestions  in 
this  line  in  last  week's  Rural. 

The  market  to-day  demands  pork  with  a  fair  ad- 
mixture of  lean  meat,  such  as  can  not  be  produced 
as  a  rule  by  a  pure  corn  diet.  The  best  results  will 
be  secured  by  using  two  or  more  kinds  of  grain,  and 
also  skim  milk,  if  it  can  be  obtained.  The  general 
run  of  feeding  experiments  in  this  country  have 
shown  that  where  corn  meal  and  shorts  were  fed, 
the  meat  showed  more  lean  than  when  corn  was  fed 
alone.  At  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  a 
mixture  of  431  pounds  corn  meal  and  shorts,  half  and 
half,  fed  wet,  produced  100  pounds  of  gain,  as  "com- 
pared with  784  pounds  whole  corn  or  517  pounds  corn 
meal,  to  make  100  pounds  gain. 

The  shorts  are  muscle  forming  foods,  and  where 
these  are  used,  a  more  vigorous  pig  usually  results. 
Ground  barley  or  oats  may  also  be  fed  with  corn  to 
great  advantage.  There  are  many  farmers  in 
Indiana  who  grow  oats  extensively,  besides  corn, 
who  could  feed  them  to  stock  hogs,  with  corn,  to  far 
greater  profit  than  selling  them  at  13  cents  per 
bushel. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Station,  Mr.  Barker  says:  "  My 
own  experiments  in  feeding  hogs  to  produce  the 
best  quality  of  meat,  have  been  similar  to  those  you 
speak  of  and  those  of  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  only  I  did 
not  feed  as  much  meal  or  corn.  I  fed  ground  wheat 
and  oats  in  equal  parts,  and  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  corn.  I  also  fed  skim  milk  and  ripe  pumpkins 
in  connection  with  these,  and  secured  a  much  larger 
per  cent  of  lean  meat  than  when  fed  exclusively  on 
corn,  and  also  a  much  stronger  bone  and  a  healthier 
hog  and  of  course  better  pork." 

Not  a  pound  of  skim  milk  should  be  allowed  to  go 
to  waste,  from  the  creameries  or  farm  dairies.  It 
can  be  fed  to  great  profit  to  growing  pigs,  for  it 
will  assist  in  rapid  flesh  development.  Corn,  shorts 
and  skim  milk  make  a  combination  that  will  produce 
a  high  grade  of  pork.  Or  wheat  may  replace  the 
shorts.  These  foods  assist  in  producing  flesh  so 
rapidly  as  to  enable  the  feeder  to  dispose  of  his  pigs 
to  advantage  when  young,  yet  of  good  weight.  The 
market  demand  is  now  for  light  pigs.  On  Dec.  3rd., 
at  the  stock  yards  at  Indianapolis,  light  and  medium 
pigs,  weighing  from  153  to  291  pounds  as  extremes, 
brought  much  better  prices  than  heavier  stock.  At 
Chicago,  late  in  November,  "Assorted  light"  pigs 
were  quoted  at  $3.40  to  $3.45,  "-Good  to  choice 
medium  weights"  at  $3.40  to  $3.50,  and  "Good  to 
choice  heavy  "  at  $3.25  to  $3  35. 

Prof.  Plumb  concludes:  "It  is  hoped  that  there 
is  enough  of  suggestion  in  this  communication  to 
induce  many  of  our  feeders  to  use  something  other 
than  pure  corn  as  a  food  for  their  pigs."  Fortunate- 
ly California  has  not  the  temptations  to  a  corn  diet 
that  rule  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  We  have  more 
wheat  and  barley  than  corn. 


Manuring  Lawns. 


Phil  G.  Schluch  of  Fresno  gives  advice  on  fertil- 
izing lawns  of  blue  grass.  He  advises  not  to  delay 
about  putting  on  a  coat  of  manure  after  having  the 
lawn  cut  as  short  as  possible.  Blue  grass,  fully 
developed,  represents  merely  a  plant  of  13  inches, 
from  the  end  of  the  deepest-going  root  to  the  top  of 
the  longest  leaf,  and  only  two-fifths  of  their  growth 
is  underneath  the  ground.  Through  the  excessive 
watering  during  the  summer  every  bit  of  nourish- 
ment is  carried  below  the  reach  of  the  roots,  hence 
the  poor  color  of  the  lawn,  which  should  always  be 
of  a  dark  bluish  green. 

Do  not  wait  till  spring  to  fertilize  the  lawn,  but 
do  it  immediately.  Leave  the  manure  on  for  about 
twenty  days,  or  even  a  month,  watering  sufficiently 
(if  it  does  not  rain  enough)  to  take  the  nourishment 
from  the  manure  to  the  roots.  Then  rake  off  the 
manure  as  much  as  a  common  garden  rake  will  take 
without  force.  Again,  in  the  spring,  between  Feb- 
ruary and  April,  put  on  another  coat  in  the  same 
manner,  and  your  lawn  will  be  in  good  condition  all 
summer. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Book  of  the  Year. 


Of  all  the  beautiful  fancies 
That  cluster  about  the  year, 

Tiptoeiog  over  the  threshold 
When  its  earliest  dawn  is  here, 

The  best  is  the  simple  legend 

Of  a  book  for  you  and  me— 
So  fair  that  our  guardian  angels 

Desire  its  lines  to  see. 
•Tis  full  of  the  brightest  pictures, 

Of  dream  and  story  and  rhyme, 
And  the  whole  wide  world  together 

Turns  only  a  page  at  a  time. 

Some  of  the  leaves  are  dazzling 
With  the  feather- flakes  of  the  snow  ; 

Some  of  them  thrill  to  the  music 
Of  the  merriest  winds  that  blow. 

Some  of  them  keep  the  secrets 

That  made  the  roses  sweet; 
Some  of  them  sway  and  nestle 

With  the  golden  heads  of  wheat. 

I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you 

Of  the  lovely  things  to  be 
In  the  wonderful  year-book  waiting— 

A  gift  for  you  and  me. 

—Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


A  Puritan  Conscience. 


It  often  seems  necessary  that  there 
should  be  some  friction  between  two 
natures  if  the  sparks  of  true  love  are  to 
be  enkindled.  That  this  friction  was 
sufficiently  brisk  between  Bethia  Put- 
nam and  her  doughty  little  husband. 
Nathanael  Putnam,  noone  could  doubt, 
neither  could  they  question  the  fact  that 
the  sparks  of  love  thus  enkindled  had 
been  fanned  by  the  whirl  to  the  swiftly 
speeding  years  into  steady  flame. 

Bethia  Putnam  showed  her  love  for 
her  husband  in  her  strong,  angular,  New 
England  way,  every  time  she  stood  on 
the  high  bank  wall  which  raised  the 
house  above  the  garden  to  the  south, 
and  screamed  at  him  in  a  voice  as  sharp 
as  the  elbows  which  she  held  akimbo, 
to  "  Fetch  in  an  arm  o'  kinklin'." 

She  always  called  him  by  his  sur- 
name. 

"Putnam  !  Put-nam  !  "  Pitching  her 
voice  below  middle  C  for  the  first  sylla- 
ble, she  invariably  struck  full  two  oc- 
taves above  for  the  last  syllable  al- 
though it  required  a  shrill  falsetto  to 
do  it.  She  called  no  other  name  in  that 
way.  It  was,  in  all  its  sharpness,  like 
the  peculiar  love  note  by  which  a  New 
England  wild  bird  summons  its  mate. 

Bethia  Putnam  was  a  New  Englander 
typical  of  the  past  generations.  There 
was  no  other  character  so  strong  and 
rigidly  Puritanic  in  town — there  are 
but  few  anywhere  now.  But  although 
she  was  the  sole  remnant  of  her  tpye, 
she  would  never  feel  that  humiliating 
distinction  which  is  like  the  pinning  on 
of  a  mark-down  tag  on  the  solitary 
remnant.  She  was  rather  like  a  bit  of 
rare  china,  which  becomes  the  more 
valuable  when  but  one  of  its  pattern 
can  be  found.  An  artist  of  the  pen, 
happening  upon  her  character  and  life, 
would  have  felt  the  same  ecstatic  joy 
which  thrills  a  bibliomaniac  when  he 
chances  to  discover  some  choice  old 
first  print. 

Yet  her  life  was  commonplace.  It 
would  have  been  uneventful  but  for  the 
excitement  of  Putnam's  tumbles.  For 
her  husband  was  one  of  those  unfortu- 
nate people  who  are  constantly  meet- 
ing with  some  accident  which  results  in 
broken  bones  or  dislocated  joints. 
There  is  some  such  ill-starred  person 
in  every  neighborhood,  and  fate  had 
designated  Nathanael  Putnam  as  the 
one  to  play  this  unfortunate  role  in  the 
drama  of  life  as  enacted  in  his  com- 
munity. 

Nathanael  Putnam  believed  if  a  thing 
was  worth  doiug  at  all  it  was  worth 
doing  well,  and  within  a  dozen  years 
he  had  fallen  from  the  roof  of  a  house 
he  was  repairing;  slipped  off  a  load  of 
hay  in  a  high  wind;  been  thrown  from 
a  load  of  wood,  the  load  passing  over 
both  legs;  fallen  from  the  full  grain  loft 
in  the  barn  to  the  lloor  below;  slipped 
ou  the  ice  under  the  feet  of  an  im- 
patient steer:  had  pierced  his  own  foot 
with  a  dung  fork;  nearly  mowed  him- 
self down  with  his  scythe,  and  almost 
reaped  a  human  harvest  with  his  sickel. 

He  had  been  seriously  hurt  in  each  of 
these  accidents.  However,  he  was  the 
cheeriest   convalescent,   and  hopped 


carefully  about  his  wife's  spotless 
kitchen  on  the  crutches  that  were  bor- 
rowed of  Neighbor  Brigham  whenever 
they  were  needed,  like  a  happy  but 
aggressive  little  sparrow,  without  the 
least  bitterness  in  his  soul,  but  deter- 
mined to  have  his  own  way,  no  matter 
what  happened. 

This  amusing  persistency  of  Nathan- 
ael's  exasperated  his  wife,  and  made  it 
necessary  for  her,  in  order  to  live  up 
to  her  strong  Puritanic  principles,  to 
exercise  all  the  grace  she  possessed  to 
control  her  temper  and  the  little  mem- 
ber that  no  man  can  tame. 

Bethia  was  tall  and  thin,  and  always 
liable  to  chills:  Putnam  was  always 
warm,  and  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
doctrine  of  fresh  air.  He  often  sidled 
out  of  bed  at  night,  and  softly  opened 
their  bedroom  window  a  few  inches, 
using  his  worn  old  carpet  slipper  for  a 
prop  in  the  absence  of  the  usual  stick, 
which  his  wife  always  hid  the  last  thing 
before  retiring.  He  intended  on  very 
frosty  nights  to  slip  out  again  and  close 
it  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  before  his 
wife  should  awaken,  but  sometimes  he 
overslept,  and  Bethia,  waking  all  in  a 
chill,  would  discover  the  open  window, 
and  vigorously  demand  that  he  close  it, 
pouring  forth  her  wrath  in  unstinted 
measure  upon  the  shivering  little  man 
as  he  quickly  hastened  to  do  her  bid- 
ding, and  then  crept  irascibly  back 
into  bed  after  a  chilling  tussle  with  the 
window. 

"  I'm  agon'  ter  have  them  winders 
nailed  down,"'  she  would  end,  with  a 
snap. 

"Why,  now,  Bethiey,  we  need  a 
mite  of  fresh  air,  don't  we  ?  "  Putnam 
would  plead,  comfortable  in  the  thought 
of  having  had  his  own  way,  if  he  was 
chilled  to  the  bone.  "  Don't  we  need  a 
mite  of  fresh  air  to  breathe  ?  " 

"Fresh  air!  Hm-m  !  Fresh  air  at 
this  time  o'  year  !  Putnam  !  I  believe 
if  you  slept  out  in  the  open  pastur' 
you'd  want  the  bars  let  down  fer  fresh 
air  !  "  Then  Nathanael  would  begin  to 
snore  gently  and  peacefully,  and  with 
careful  rhythm. 

One  bright  summer  day  Putnam 
limped  home  from  the  postoffice  in  great 
excitement  over  an  advertisement 
which  he  had  found  in  the  city  news- 
paper, and  which  had  been  the  topic  of 
conversation  that  morning  among  his 
cronies  at  the  office.  He  hastened 
home,  not  only  to  share  the  good 
fortune  with  his  wife,  but  perhaps,  too, 
with  more  or  less  anticipative  relish  of 
the  sharp  argument  to  which  the  sub- 
ject might  give  rise. 

"Next  Sat'day  the  Freewealth  Tea 
Comp'n}'  is  gon'  ter  give  away  a  prize 
in  ev'ry  package  o'  tea  they  sell  down 
ter  the  city  !  "  he  announced,  flinging 
out  the  news  like  a  red  flag  of  challenge, 
with  a  flourish.  "  I  see  they  had  a  sale 
last  Sat'day,  paper  says,  an'  one 
woman  got  a  five-dollar  bill  in  hern, 
an'  another  got  a  solid  silver  teaspoon, 
an'  a  man  got  a  good  silver  watch  with 
a  chain  ! " 

"Now,  Putnam  I"  exclaimed  his  wife, 
pausing  in  her  work  and  holding  her 
hot  iron  it  midair  to  avoid  scorching 
her  lord's  Sunday  shirt,  "do  you  believe 
that  ?  Aint  you  got  any  more  sense  'n 
ter  credit  such  stuff  ?  " 

"  But  here's  the  names  n  addresses 
of  the  people  that  got  em,  right  here 
in  the  paper  !  Nice,  respectable  city 
folks  !  " 

"  Hm-m  !  cousins  an'  father-in-laws 
an'  aunts  ter  the  proprietors,  like  as 
not,  that's  what  they  be.  I  don't  take 
no  stock  in  it !  " 

Nevertheless,  when  her  husband, 
after  some  further  attempts  to  convert 
her  to  an  acknowledged  faith  in  the 
Freewealth  Tea  Company,  had  been  so 
worsted  that  he  was  finally  driven 
from  the  battlefield  of  words  to  the 
potato  patch  in  the  south  lot,  Bethia 
set  her  heavy  iron  on  the  stove,  and, 
dropping  into  the  calico-covered  rocker 
by  the  window,  said  to  herself:  "I 
must  jest  glance  through  the  deaths 
an'  accidents,"  while  all  the  time  her 
spectacles  shone  full  upon  the  enticing 
advertisement. 

As  a  result— although  she  took  care 
not  to  have  it  appear  as  a  direct  result 
— she  told  Putnam  the  next  morning 
that  she  intended  to  go  to  the  city  on 
Saturday  if  it  should  be  a  "  likely  day." 


"  What  do  you  suppose  we'll  get  in 
our  package  ?  inquired  Mr.  Putnam, 
at  once.  He  had  been  a  sharp  business 
man  in  his  earlier  life. 

"  Now,  Putnam  !  "  His  wife  stared 
at  him  haughtily;  "do  you  suppose  at 
my  time  o'  life  I'm  goin'  ter  spend  fifty- 
seven  cents  each  way  ter  traipse  clear 
down  ter  the  city,  an'  run  the  resk  of 
life  an'  limb  a-crossin'  the  city  streets 
in  all  that  tangle  o'  'lectric  cars  an' 
wagons — jest  for  a  prize  that  might  be 
in  a  package  of  tea  ?  Say,  do  yer  ?  " 

"But  yer  might  get  a  package  's 
long  's  yer  right  down  there,"  sug- 
gested Mr.  Putnam,  as  anxiously  as 
if  he  was  not  perfectly  sure  that  this 
was  the  very  object  of  her  sudden  trip 
to  the  city.  "  And  say  now,  Bethi  ey, 
why  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  chance  ter 
get  me  a  pair  o'  them  patent  leather 
slippers  like — Jedge  Walker's,  eh  ?  " 

"  Because  you  aint  Jedge  Walker, 
that's  why  !  "  These  patent  leather 
slippers  had  been  a  bone  of  contention 
between  the  two  for  years.  "  How  you 
would  look,  a  man  o'  your  standin',  in 
patent  leather  slippers,  Putnam." 

"Well,  Bethi-ey,  but  I  don't  stand 
so  very  much,  leastways  not  on  both 
feet  ter  once,"  reasoned  Mr.  Putnam, 
"an'  sence  it's  most  always  the  other 
foot  thet  gets  hurt  next,  them  slippers 
would  last  tolerable  long,  an'  every 
time  I  looked  at  em'  I  should  enjoy 
'em." 

But  Mrs.  Putnam  was  not  to  be 
coaxed.  "Carpet  slippers  is  the  ap- 
propriate thing  fer  people  of  our 
standin',"  she  insisted  for  the  one 
hundredth  time,  "an'  I  shan't  give  in 
to  no  sech  foolishness." 

"  But  you  might  jest  look  at  'em 
when  you're  right  down  there,"  per- 
sisted the  little  man;  "like  enough 
there'll  be  a  place  ter  buy  shoes  right 
near  by  the  tea  store." 

"I  shan't  be  right  down  there.  I 
shall  go  direct  to  Cousin  Emma's.  She's 
been  sick,  an'  now  her  daughter's 
kinder  measly — the  one  thet  went  off 
ter  college— an'  I  haint  been  there  fer 
these  two  years.  Guess  I  want  to  see 
my  own  relations  once  in  a  while. 
Putnam." 

"  Been  hearin'  from  'em  lately  ?  " 

"No.  I  haint,"  admitted  Mrs.  Put- 
nam. "I  haint  heard  from  'em  fer  six 
months,  but  I'm  a-goin'  ter  hear  from 
their  own  word  o'  mouth  next  Sat'day. 
Putnam." 

If  the  old  man  chuckled  inwardly,  be 
was  careful  to  make  no  outward  sign 
which  might  irritate  his  wife's  sensi- 
tive feelings.  He  was  always  on  his 
best  behavior  just  previous  to  one  of 
her  trips  to  the  city,  in  hopes  that  she 
might  relent  and  bring  him  the  long- 
wished- for  slippers.  However,  Mrs. 
Bethia  Putnam  felt  annoyed,  for  she 
knew  by  his  very  silence  that  he  fully 
appreciated  the  fact  that  be  and  the 
advertisement  had  won  the  day. 

"  Them  slippers  is  all  that's  keepin' 
him  so  innercent,"  she  mused  uncom- 
fortably, "  but  I  won't  bring  him  none. 
I  won't  encourage  him  lettin'  his  hard- 
earned  money  to  be  spent  in  no  such 
foolish  way.  He's  been  abusin'  them 
carpet  slippers  just  to  get  'em  worn 
out,  but  'twon't  do  him  no  good." 

On  the  next  Saturday,  when  she  ar- 
rived at  her  cousin's  home,  she  began 
lecturing  them,  almost  before  they 
realized  who  she  was,  on  not  having 
visited  her  recently — in  a  loud,  sharp 
voice  in  which  not  every  one  would  have 
recognized  the  note  of  wholesome  kind- 
liness. 

"  Which  daughter  is  it  that's  measley 
just  now,  eh  ?  she  inquired,  glancing 
sharply  at  the  three  girls,  who  had 
been  brought  to  the  library  by  the  ring 
of  the  metallic  voice  that  could  belong 
to  no  one  but  their  Cousin  Bethia. 

"  Dorothy  has  been  a  victim  to  ner- 
vous prostration,"  explained  her  moth- 
er. "  The  work  and  social  life  at  the 
college,  after  her  high  school  course, 
proved  too  much  for  her  strength." 

"  Hm-m  !  '  Cousin  Bethia  studied 
the  young  girl's  face  for  a  full  moment, 
reading  the  story  in  it  with  eyes  of  ex- 
perience. "  You're  precisely  like  a 
young  calf  I'm  a  raisin'  out  home. 
You've  been  racin'  around  an'  around 
ter  some  nowhere,  thinkin'  you  was 
drivin  the  whole  world  before  you, 
when  truth  is,  you  wa'n't  doin'  nothin' 


but  wind  yer  own  rope  round  the  post 
you  was  hitched  to.  'Course  you 
couldn't  sense  that  at  the  time,  but 
kept  racin'  on  and  on,  till  yer  rope  was 
so  short  it  yanked  yer  clean  off'n  yer 
feet.    That's  you." 

"I  must  be  still  wandering  feebly 
around  my  hitching-post  then,"  replied 
the  girl,  laughing  half-sadly,  "for  the 
rope  which  represents  my  possibilities 
seems  continually  shortening." 

"  H'm-m  !  What  if  it  does  ?  Don't 
you  be  a  mite  discouraged.  I  wouldn't 
give  a  cent  for  a  calf  that  aint  half 
killed  itself  with  its  own  ambitious 
folly — only  I  wouldn't  let  nothin'  entice 
me  round  that  hitchin'-post  many  more 
times,  if  I  was  you — remember,  we 
don't  any  of  us  get  no  farther  than  the 
length  of  our  ropes,  no  matter  how  fast 
we  run.  Quit  reachin'  before  the  rope 
strangles  or  hangs  you,  an'  like  enough 
you'll  turn  out,  after  all,  a  good,  peace- 
able old  cow,  of  some  real  use  in  the 
world." 

The  girls  laughed.  They  could  ap- 
preciate the  wholesome  bitterness  and 
acidity  which,  after  all,  left  a  sweet 
taste  in  the  mouth;  they  knew  that  if 
no  voice  could  be  sharper  than  Cousin 
Bethia's,  no  heart  beat  more  kindly. 
There  are  people  who  come  to  us  whose 
sugar-plums  of  speech,  while  palatable 
and  enticing,  leave  no  healthful  after- 
taste. To  a  little  child,  Cousin  Bethia 
might  be  terrifying.  In  their  younger 
days  the  girls  spoke  of  her  always  as 
"  that  cross  woman,  who  scolds." 

But  it  is  only  in  childhood  that  we 
make  the  one  sharp  distinction  between 
cross  and  kind,  good  and  bad.  As  we 
grow  older  we  introduce  an  inter- 
mediate division  between  our  "good 
men"  and  our  "bad  men,"  and  then 
another,  and  another — till,  suddenly, 
we  are  shocked  to  find  there  is  none 
good,  no,  not  one.  And  then  it  takes 
years  of  experience  among  the  sunlit 
hills  and  shadowed  valleys  of  life  to 
realize  there  are  none  bad;  no,  not  one, 
for  each  man  is  in  himself,  not  only 
both  good  and  bad.  but  all  the  inter- 
mediate stages  as  well.  It  depends 
upon  our  point  of  view,  or  upon  the 
moment  of  our  observation  whether  we 
find  in  him  more  of  the  evil.  An  in- 
stantaneous photograph  pictures  a 
person  exactly  as  he  that  moment  ap- 
peared, from  that  standpoint,  but  a 
portrait  is  often  a  lie. 

Nothing  can  so  conceal  the  truth  as 
the  truth. 

Bethia  Putnam's  nature  was  as  hard 
and  unyielding  as  New  England  granite, 
and  her  principles  as  firm,  yet  this 
opportunity  to  get  something  for  noth- 
ing in  a  mild  sort  of  lottery  had  over- 
come her  New  England  principles,  and 
an  instantaneous  photograph  of  her 
spirit  at  this  time  would  have  revealed- 
only  her  keen  Yankee  relish  for  a  good 
bargain. 

The  New  England  elm  has  been 
known  to  lift  with  its  strong,  young 
sapling  strength  a  huge  New  England 
boulder  from  its  place,  or  even  to  rend 
it  to  the  heart — yet  both  remain. 

It  was  not  until  she  was  in  the  busi- 
ness section  of  the  street  with  Dorothy, 
whom  she  had  asked  to  go  with  her, 
that  Cousin  Bethia  suggested  the  ob- 
ject of  her  business  to  the  city. 

"  Now  I've  got  all  my  other  shoppin' 
done,  we  can  go  to  the  tea  store,"  she 
said. 

"Very  well.  There's  one  directly 
across  the  street,"  said  Dorothy. 

"But  that  ain't  the  Freewealth  tea 
store.    Where's  that?" 

"  I  don't  know;  but  we  will  find  it  if 
you  are  particular." 

"You  don't  know  where  the  Free- 
wealth  is  ?  "  Cousin  Bethia  stopped 
short  and  stared  at  the  young  girl. 
"Why,  from  what  the  papers  said,  I 
thought  it  must  have  made  considerable 
change  in  the  city,  bavin'  such  a  big 
store  set  up;  an'  didn't  yer  read  about 
their  givin'  away  a  prize  in  every  pack- 
age of  tea  or  coffee  bought  ?  It's  been 
in  the  paper  three  days  a-runnin'.  One 
woman  got  a  solid  silver  teaspoon — an' 
another  got  a  $5  bill — out  of  a  65-cent 
pound  of  tea,  mind  yer — an'  a  man  got 
a  good  silver  watch.  Don't  you  keep 
watch  of  the  advertisements  ?  I  always 
thought  city  folks  got  bargains  that 
way." 

(Continued  on  jmyc  J/ii.) 
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Gems  of  Thought. 


Love  is  our  highest  word  and  the 
r        synonym  of  God. — Emerson. 

The  morning  of  opportunity  passes; 
the  day  of  accountability  never. 

Make  your  new  year  new — not  the 
old  year  with  a  new  name. — Julian 
Hawthorne. 

The  best  way  to  be  thankful  is  to  so 
live  and  act  that  all  our  actions  show 
•       forth  our  gratitude. 

In  this  world  it  is  not  what  we  take 
up,  but  what  we  give  up,  that  makes 
us  rich. — H.  W.  Beeeher. 

The  new  years  are  always  welcome, 
but  I  wish  we  could  have  a  few  of  the 
old  ones. — W.  D.  Howells. 

With  the  birth  of  the  new  year  let 
the  disappointments  of  the  past  become 
the  hopes  of  the  future. — Clara  Lanza. 

Go  to,  ye  rich  men,  and  learn  how  a 
rich  man  ought  to  live.  When  Jesus 
said  to  the  rich  young  man,  "  Go  and 
sell  all  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor," 
he  had  simply  found  a  man  who  did  not 
know  how  to  be  rich. — Phillips  Brooks. 

The  happiness  of  life  may  be  greatly 
increased  by  small  courtesies  in  which 
there  is  no  parade,  whose  voice  is  too 
still  to  tease,  and  which  manifest  them- 
selves by  tender  and  affectionate  looks, 
and  little  kind  acts  of  attention. — 
Sterne. 

To  me  it  seems  that  one  of  the  great 
duties  we  owe  our  future  is  to  store 
our  hearts   and   memories   with  the 
pictures  that  when  we  need  them  will 
Flash  upon  the  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude, 

and  so  comfort  and  entertain  us. — 
Louise  Stockton. 

We  have  the  assurance  that  not  in 
a  general  way,  but  in  a  special  manner 
and  degree,  Jesus  has  prayed  for  a 
peculiar  blessing  in  the  line  of  our  loving 
labors  in  the  behalf  of  those  to  whom 
we  are  sent  in  His  name.  What  need 
have  we  to  doubt  or  fear  as  to  the 
result  of  our  labors  which  have  this 
intercession  in  their  behalf.— H.  Clay 
Trumbull,  D.  D. 

Hold  fast  to  the  Bible  as  the  sheet 
anchor  of  your  liberties,  write  its  pre- 
cepts in  your  hearts,  and  practise  them 
in  your  lives.  To  the  influence  of  this 
book  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  prog- 
ress made  in  true  civilization,  and  to 
this  we  must  look  as  our  guide  in  the 
future.  Righteousness  exalteth  a  na- 
tion; but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people. — U.  S.  Grant. 


Popular  Science. 

The  muscles  of  the  mocking  bird's 
larynx  are  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  bird  than  those  of  any  other 
creature. 

Recent  experiments  at  the  Boston 
University  Medical  School  show  that 
the  X-ray  will  produce  sensation  on  the 
cells  of  a  cortex  of  the  brain  directly, 
and  without  mediation  of  the  nerve 
filaments,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
blind  may  be  able  to  see  by  training  in 
in  mental  perception. 

Dr.  Jagadis  Chunder  Bose,  professor 
of  physical  science  in  London,  claims  a 
discovery  more  wonderful  than  the  X- 
ray,  and  by  which  it  is  possible  to  flash 
electric  currents  through  mountains, 
and  ring  bells  and  fire  guns  many  thou- 
sand feet  away  without  the  use  of  wires. 
Prof.  Bose  says  this  new  ray  will  do 
away  with  dangers  caused  by  fogs,  as 
it  will  penetrate  the  thickest  fog — in 
fact,  there  is  nothing  in  cannot  pierce. 

In  so  dry  a  region  as  central  Austra- 
lia frogs  are  found  in  fair  numbers, 
creeks  and  claypans  "  swarming  "  with 
them.  As  the  waters  dry  up  the  frogs 
disappear  in  their  burrows,  remaining 
till  the  rain  comes  again.  "Certain 
species  of  them,"  says  Spencer,  "  gorge 
themselves  with  water  before  they  go 
into  their  retreats,  and  in  t.iues  of 
drought  the  natives  dig  them  out  and 
obtain  enough  water  from  their  bodies 
to  satisfy  their  thirst. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  methods  by 
which  seeds  are  distributed  is  attract- 
ing considerable  attention  just  now.  It 
seems  almost  impossible  to  construct 
any  general  law  by  which  to  explain 
the  reason  for  things  in  nature.  It 


does  seem,  for  instance,  safe  to  say 
that  wings  are  given  to  seeds  to  enable 
them  to  fly  far  away  from  the  parent 
tree,  and  thus  extend  the  area  of  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  species.  But  in 
many  of  the  larger  seed  pines — the 
linden  and  others — the  hollow  seed  only 
are  the  ones  blown  away.  The  solid, 
perfect  seeds  remain  around  the  parent 
tree.  The  objectors  to  everything 
argue  that  wings  are  given  to  fan  out 
the  light,  useless  material.  But  this 
surely  cannot  always  be. 


Fashion  Notes. 


The  Dutch  bonnet  comes  up  each  sea- 
son in  some  form.  One  delightful 
theatre  affair  in  this  shape  is  of  tur- 
quoise blue  edged  with  a  frill  of  yellow 
lace  that  falls  slightly  over  the  face. 
Nothing  more  picturesquely  baby-like 
could  be  designed  for  a  grown  woman. 
Another  is  trimmed  by  a  cluster  of 
small  black  wings  held  by  a  diamond 
ornament,  the  smart  trimming  giving 
quite  a  different  character  to  the  same 
hat. 

Virot  is  using  a  great  deal  of  fur 
combined  with  flowers,  both  in  the  way 
of  trimming  and  for  entire  toques.  A 
toque  of  sable  is  turned  up  smartly  on 
one  side  by  a  bunch  of  mimosa — that 
delicate  feathery,  yellow  blossom  that 
Parisians  are  so  fond  of  when  it  comes 
up  from  the  Riviera  in  cart  loads  during 
midwinter  or  earliest  spring.  Besides 
mimosa,  we  have,  of  course  violets  in 
all  shades  of  purple  and  blue;  holly  and 
even  mistletoe  is  used,  although  rather 
a  suggestive  adornment  for  a  hat. 

The  winter  roses  of  thin  crumpled 
crape  and  velvet  are  lovely.  They 
seem  to  shade  like  the  real  down  of  a 
rose  petal. 

Bonnet  strings  are  unnecessary  and 
almost  impossible  with  high  and  elabo- 
rate cape  collars;  but  if  possible  they 
are  extremely  becoming.  It  has  been 
two  years  since  we  have  seen  them, 
and  their  probable  revival  will  un- 
doubtedly be  welcomed,  for  we  remem- 
ber well  the  becoming  tulle  strings  of 
two  years  ago  with  rosettes  under  the 
ears,  and  the  smart  Directoire  velvet 
strings  on  the  large  hats,  fastening  in 
quaint  bows  held  by  jewelled  pins. 

The  figaro  jackets  and  high  belts 
have  been  worn  so  long  now  that  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  quote  them 
any  further,  and,  indeed,  they  are  not 
in  the  favor  they  were  two  months  ago. 
A  style  better  liked  at  the  moment  is 
a  draped  front,  with  fitted  yoke  and 
belt,  the  latter  appearing  as  the  lower 
part  of  a  fitted  basque,  extending  per- 
haps a  trifle  below  the  waist  line.  If 
this  effect  is  very  deep,  it  is  not  effected 
by  a  separate  belt,  but  by  trimming 
arranged  smoothly  over  the  fitted  lin- 
ing, with  the  cloth  or  material  draped 
above. 

An  interesting  tea  gown  is  of  mauve 
satin,  with  a  tiny  velvet  line  of  a  deeper 
shade  running  through  it.  It  is 
trimmed  with  exquisite  black  Spanish 
lace,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
suggest  that  parts  of  a  lace  shawl  may 
have  been  utilized  for  the  garniture. 
The  lace  comes  from  under  the  Watteau 
plait  in  the  back,  fits  the  figure  under 
the  arms  jacket  fashion,  the  points  of 
the  lace  forming  the  edge,  and  then 
falls  in  loose  points  down  on  the  skirt. 
The  choker  is  a  ruche  of  violets  and 
lace  frills.  Although  this  garment  is 
pretty  and  coquettishly  arranged, 
there  is  the  "  elderly  look  "  to  it  that 
mauve  and  black  lace  always  possesses. 

The  first  little  frocks  that  demand  at- 
tention in  the  winter  season  are  those 
for  school  wear.  Even  very  small  girls 
have  their  own  ideas  as  to  how  they 
should  dress  at  school,  and  it  is  positive 
cruelty  to  dress  a  child  in  a  way  that 
makes  her  unhappy,  particularly  now, 
when  there  are  so  many  pretty  styles 
to  choose  from.  There  are  two  pat- 
terns for  skirts — one  gored,  and  one 
made  in  straight  breadths.  The  former 
is  quite  on  the  fashion  of  a  woman's 
gown,  with  the  front  breadth  narrow 
at  the  top  and  wide  at  the  bottom,  but 
the  skirt  is  not  exaggeratedly  full, 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the 
front  and  side  breadths  fit  well;  just  a 
little  fullness  can  be  allowed,  but  not 
enough  to  make  it  apparent, 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


How  To  Wash  Flannels. 


Miss  Jordan  of  the  Boston  Cooking 
School  writes  a  helpful  article  in  the 
Cooking  School  Magazine  on  laundering 
flannels. 

She  says  that  in  order  to  understand 
clearly  why,  in  this  branch  of  laundry 
work,  certain  directions  must  be  fol- 
lowed that  good  results  may  be  ob- 
tained, it  might  be  well  to  study  the 
wool  fiber  under  the  microscope.  We 
see  it  made  up  of  fine,  feathery  barbs 
running  in  one  direction.  Now,  if  from 
a  sample  of  flannel  we  draw  out  warp 
and  wool  threads  and  examine  these  in 
the  same  way,  we  notice  that  where 
the  threads  cross,  the  little  barbs  meet. 
If  we  pull  one  fiber  down  so  that  it 
slides  against  another,  we  can  readily 
see  the  interlacing  of  the  barbs.  By 
pulling  the  same,  trying  to  get  it  into 
its  original  position,  we  find  that  some 
have  caught  against  others  and  offer 
resistance  to  a  force  pulling  in  another 
direction. 

The  fibers  of  wool  are  expanded  by 
heat  and  contracted  by  cold.  In  the 
contraction  the  little  barbs  catch  and 
cling  to  each  other.  Thus  we  have  one 
explanation  for  the  milling  of  wool.  A 
second  is,  by  rubbing  and  twisting  the 
little  projections  are  brought  into  con- 
tact, wind  about  each  other  and  the 
same  result  is  produced  as  by  differ- 
ences in  temperature. 

So  temperature  is  not  the  only  im- 
portant thing  to  be  observed,  in  order 
that  our  work  may  prove  successful, 
but  the  manipulation  as  well  holds  its 
place  as  a  weighty  factor. 

To  launder  flannels,  first  shake  and 
brush  well  the  garments,  that  they  may 
be  freed  from  dust.  Then  put  them  in- 
to a  soap  solution  of  tepid  water,  to 
which  has  been  added  one-half  a  table- 
spoon of  borax.  This  quantity  of  borax 
is  sufficient  for  about  one-half  a*tubful 
of  water.  Do  not  rub  soap  directly  on 
the  garments;  for  although  by  doing 
this  we  may  cleanse  them  more  readily 
and  quickly,  we  are  causing  the  fibers 
to  mat  together  and  rapidly  bringing 
the  articles  to  a  state  of  uselessness. 

For  all  fine  flannel  garments  it  is 
well  to  use  castile  or  ivory  soap.  For 
heavier  ones  and  blankets  the  usual 
laundry  soap  may  be  safely  used.  If 
the  garments  are  very  much  soiled  by 
excessive  perspiration  or  are  unusually 
greasy,  use  ammonia  instead  of  borax 
(one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  table- 
spoonful  to  one  gallon  of  water).  In 
making  a  soap  solution,  use  one  pound 
of  soap  to  one  gallon  of  water.  Shave 
the  soap,  pour  over  it  hot  water,  let  it 
stand  on  the  range  till  the  soap  is  thor- 
oughly dissolved;  then  add  to  the  warm 
water  in  the  tubs  until  a  solution  of  the 
strength  desired  is  obtained.  The  gar- 
ments should  soak  in  this  warm  suds 
for  some  length  of  time.  They  may  be 
pressed  and  squeezed,  but  not  rubbed. 
If  the  use  of  one  suds  is  found  insuffi- 
cient to  cleanse  the  garment,  a  second 
and  even  a  third  suds  of  the  same  tem- 
perature should  be  used.  When  ready 
for  rinsing,  draw  them  through  the 
hands,  press  and  squeeze  carefully, 
and  plunge  them  at  once  into  rinsing 
water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the 
suds.  After  rinsing  carefully,  put 
them  through  the  wringer,  shake  well 
and  hang  to  dry  in  a  moderate  heat. 

While  drying,  if  possible  stretch  the 
garments  into  shape  with  the  hands. 
When  nearly  dry  press  them  with  a 
warm  iron — press,  not  shove.  Embroid- 
ered flannels  should  be  ironed  on  sev- 
eral thicknesses  of  flannel,  placing  the 
embroidered  side  down.  In  laundering 
colored  flannels,  if  the  color  runs,  rinse 
until  clear  and  acidulate  the  last  rins- 
ing water,  using  one  tablespoonful  of 
vinegar  to  one  gallon  of  water.  This 
will  set  or  renew  the  color. 

In  washing  silk  underwear,  the  same 
directions  should  be  followed.  Use  only 
mild  soaps  for  these  garments.  While 
damp  pull  them  into  shape  and  press 
with  the  hands,  or,  when  nearly  dry, 
place  them  between  muslin  and  press 
with  a  warm  iron. 

Merino  and  wool  hose  should  be 
washed,  like  flannels,  in  tepid  soap  so- 
lution and  rinsed  in  water  of  the  same 
temperature.  If  the  color  is  uncertain, 


salt  should  be  added  to  the  soap  solu- 
tion. Silk  hosiery  is  washed  in  the 
same  manner,  wringing  in  a  towel  and 
ironing  between  folds  of  muslin. 


Some  Kitchen  Hints. 


New  Year's  Pudding.— Peel  and  slice 
six  medium-sized  Baldwin  apples,  place 
one-third  of  them  in  the  bottom  of  a 
pudding  dish,  add  a  few  slices  of  canned 
quince,  peaches  or  pineapple,  a  few 
seeded  raisins,  a  tablespoonful  of  un- 
cooked sage,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar;  this  is  one  layer.  Add  two  more 
and  a  little  salt.  Fill  up  the  dish  with 
new  milk  and  bake  slowly  two  or  three 
hours.  Good  hot  or  cold  with  sweet- 
ened cream. 

Delicate  Apple  Pie.— Make  a  rich 
syrup  of  white  sugar,  boiling  in  it 
several  blades  of  mace  or  lemon  rinds  to 
flavor  it,  then  put  in  tart  apples  that 
have  been  pared,  quartered,  and  the 
cores  removed;  only  a  few  should  be 
put  in  at  once.  When  they  begin  to 
grow  tender,  put  them  into  your  pie 
plates.  If  not  sufficiently  seasoned 
add  a  little  extract  of  lemon  or  nutmeg 
to  the  syrup,  and  turn  it  over  the 
apples.  Cover  the  pies  with  a  nice 
pastry  and  bake  till  of  a  light  brown  in 
a  quick  oven. 

Philadelphia  Scrapple.— To  make 
Philadelphia  scrapple,  stew  two  pounds 
of  fresh  pork  until  thoroughly"  done. 
Take  the  meat  up  and  add  enough  water 
to  the  liquor  in  the  kettle  to  make  a 
quart.  Remove  the  bones  and  chop  the 
meat,  then  put  it  back  in  the  kettle. 
Season,  adding  sage  and  summer  savory 
and  onion,  if  desired.  Then  sift  in 
cornmeal,  boiling  slowly  and  stirring  as 
if  for  mush.  Make  it  thick  enough  to 
slice  when  cold.  Turn  into  a  dish,  and 
when  wanted  for  the  table,  slice  and 
fry  in  drippings.  The  quantity  may  be 
increased,  as  it  will  keep  a  long  time  in 
winter. — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Curd  Cakes. — Patty  pans  are  lined 
with  a  good  flaky  paste,  and  filled  with 
the  "  curd,"  but  the  secret  lies  in  the 
preparation  of  the  latter  article.  Sweet 
milk  is  allowed  to  stand  until  it  becomes 
quite  sour  and  solid,  like  a  blancmange. 
This  is  put  into  a  very  clean  pan,  and 
brought  nearly  up  to  boiling  point, 
when  the  larger  portion  will  turn 
watery.  Then  it  is  cooled  off,  and 
drained  through  muslin,  in  the  cpen 
air.  To  each  pound  of  the  curd,  re- 
tained in  the  muslin,  one  or  two 
whisked  eggs  are  added;  a  little  melted 
butter,  some  currants,  and  a  few  drops 
of  essence  of  lemon,  or  some  grated 
lemon  peel.  This  is  the  mixture  with 
which  the  paste-lined  patty  pans  are 
filled.  They  are  then  baked  in  a  good 
oven,  and  the  flavor,  when  cooked,  will 
be  appreciated  by  all  lovers  of  pastry. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


If  pie  crust  is  desired  to  be  brown 
when  baked,  it  should  be  brushed  over 
with  sweet  milk  just  as  the  pie  is  put 
into  the  oven  for  baking. 

Save  your  egg  shells  to  clean  bottles, 
vinegar  cruets  and  the  like.  Put  away 
in  a  paper  sack,  and  when  you  get 
ready  to  wash  your  bottles  crush  a  lot 
of  the  egg  shells  to  fine  bits  and  put 
them  in  the  bottles  with  clean,  soapy 
water  and  shake  well.  It  will  clean 
and  not  scratch  the  finest  glass. 

Browned  flour  is  almost  as  necessary 
to  keep  on  hand  in  the  store  closet  as 
white  flour.  To  brown  flour  put  a 
thick  layer  of  flour  into  a  baking  pan 
and  place  it  in  a  hot  oven.  Watch  it 
and  stir  with  a  spoon  until  the  flour  is 
well  browned  all  through.  When  it  be- 
comes cold  put  it  into  empty  preserve 
jars  and  cover  them  closely.  It  will 
then  be  ready  to  use  in  making  gravies 
and  sauces  or  whatever  it  is  needed 
for. 


Oak  floss  for  Mattresses. 


To  the  Editor:— Will  you  kindly  describe 
in  the  next  issue  of  your  valuable  paper  the 
process  for  treating  Spanish  moss  (that  grows 
on  the  oak  tree)  for  the  purpose  of  using  same 
for  a  mattress?  H.  Meterstein. 

Metlatoyuca,  Mexico. 

Can  any  Rural  reader  give  this  in- 
formation ? 
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A  Puritan  Conscience. 

{Continued  from  page  40.) 

"Some  do;  but  we  usually  find  that 
we  pay  for  our  bargains  in  one  way  or 
another.  We  consider  these  prize  pack- 
ages a  mild  sort  of  lottery  and  prefer 
to  let  them  alone— however,"  seeing 
disappointment  darken  the  old  lady's 
face.  "  we  can  try  this." 

"But  if  it's  wicked — "  hesitated 
Cousin  Bethia. 

"  Once  investing  in  it  will  do  no  harm, 
I'm  sure,"  said  the  girl  easily,  pitying 
her,  and  trying  to  make  the  thing  she 
wished  seem  right  in  the  latter-day 
New  England  way.  "  It  may  prove  a 
good  lesson  and  keep  us  from  being 
tempted  by  deeper  lotteries  in  the 
future." 

"That's  so,  it  may."  Cousin  Bethia 
was  grateful  for  this  suggestion. 
"  Like  enough  we'll  get  a  good  lesson 
if  we  don't  get  nothin'  else  in  our  pack- 
age. If  we  should  get  a  prize,  like 
enough  it'll  only  be  a  baby's  penny 
rattle  or  a  pair  of  blue  spectacles,  an', 
if  thore's  anything  I  do  despise,  it's 
lookin'  at  everything  blue.  But  say, 
you  wouldn't  just  as  soon  take  my 
money  an'  buy  the  thing  for  me,  would 
you  ?  Then  she  added  in  her  sharp- 
est tone,  "  now  if  yer  hadn't,  don't 
say  so  ! " 

"It  wouldn't  trouble  me  in  the 
least,"  replied  Dorothy. 

Accordingly,  the  purchase  was  made 
by  the  girl,  but  the  erect  old  lady's 
sharp  eyes  met  the  wily  storekeeper's 
with  a  keen,  intense  interest  which 
told  its  own  story.  He  blandly  pre- 
sented each  with  a  gaudy  fan  on  which 
a  child  with  a  wooden  smile  peered 
from  the  heart  of  a  pink  rose  the  size 
of  a  small  cabbage,  then  he  gave  the 
girl  her  ticket  certifying  to  this  morn- 
ing's purchase  and  advertising  the 
articles  of  use  and  ornament  which 
would  be  given  in  exchange  for  a  certain 
number  of  similar  tickets. 

Mrs.  Putnam  unlocked  her  capacious 
satchel  and  put  the  fans,  the  ticket, 
and  the  pound  of  tea  into  it,  giving  the 
tea  an  inquisitive  little  pinch  and  poke 
as  she  tucked  it  away. 

Dorothy  suggested  their  opening  the 
package  at  once  when  they  reached 
home,  but  Cousin  Bethia  said  : 

"  Might  as  well  wait  till  after  dinner. 
Like  enough  there  ain't  anything  more 
valuable  in  it  thau  a  toothless  comb, 
an'  if  there  ain't,  Dorothy,  you  can 
take  the  thing,  whatever  'tis,  back  to 
the  tea  store  man,  next  time  you're 
down,  with  my  compliments,  an'  tell 
him  no  matter  how  good  the  tea  may 
be,  I  shall  buy  hereafter  where  they 
don't  disappoint  in  their  prizes." 

She  held  the  closed  package  between 
her  hands  until  the  dinner  was  ready. 
She  was  intensely  anxious  to  know  how 
good  a  bargain  she  had  made  to  take 
home  to  Putnam,  but  her  New  England 
reserve  compelled  her  to  try  to  appear 
unconcerned  by  postponing  the  opening 
of  the  bag  until  after  dinner.  Even 
then,  after  she  had  untied  the  bard- 
knotted  string  with  trembling  but 
persistent  fingers,  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  reveal  what  fate  had  brought 
her. 

_ "  Now,  say,  yer  wouldn't  jest  as 
'lives  open  it  and  pour  the  tea  on  this 
wrappin'  paper  for  me,  would  yer, 
Dorothy  ?  "—then,  sharply,  "Now,  if 
yer  hadn't,  don't  say  so  ! 

Dorothy  said  she  was  quite  willing 
to  play  Pandora  and  brave  the  conse- 
quences of  chance,  and  slowly  began  to 
empty  the  paper  bag. 

"Ain't  a  thing  in  it!"  whispered 
Cousin  Bethia,  watching  with  con- 
strained eagerness.  "  Not  one  single, 
identical — "  when  out  from  the  very 
bottom  of  the  bag  fluttered  a  two-dol- 
lar bill. 

Cousin  Bethia  fell  back  in  her  chair 
with  a  smothered  gasp— a  $2  bill  and  a 
package  of  75-cent  tea  for  65  cents. 

Yes,  that  surely  was  lottery.  She, 
Bethia  Putnam,  had  invested  in  actual 
lottery.  She  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  shocked  had  she  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  she  had  deliberately  com- 
mitted murder,  for  all  her  life  she  had 
severely  classed  the  three  together  — 
murder,  theft  and  gambling.  She 
knew  it  was  a  small  thing,  but  she  had 


been  taught  to  regard  with  awe  the 
risk  of  the  first  step  in  sin.  She  half 
feared  she  might  go  on  and  on  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  perhaps  do  some 
dreadful  thing  because  she  had  yielded, 
against  her  higher  judgment,  to  the 
temptation  to  invest  in  a  prize  pack- 
age of  tea  and  had  won  a  large  prize — 
ah,  there  was  the  trouble — had  the 
prize  been  smaller — had  it  been  worth- 
less, her  act  would  not  have  seemed 
degrading.  But  she  had  bought  75 
cents'  worth  of  tea  and  the  $2  bill  for 
t>5  cents,  and  had  she  sold  her  soul  to 
the  devil  in  the  transaction  ? 

These  thoughts  and  feelings  surged 
over  her  with  such  rapidity  she  did  not 
realize  them.  If  she  had  seen  them  on 
a  written  page  she  would  have  denied 
them  with  righteous  indignation.  They 
were  too  intense  to  be  conscious.  There 
are  times  when  we  pose  even  in  our 
innermost  meditations,  but  they  are 
not  times  of  consternation. 

"  I  can't  never  go  home  to  Putnam 
a  feelin'  this  way,"  her  heart  cried, 
helplessly.  Putnam  had  never  been 
tempted  into  lottery  that  she  knew  of 
in  his  life.  She  loved  him  with  fresh 
passion  because  of  the  purity  of  his 
gentle,  persistent  life,  and  longed  with 
a  great  yearning  tenderness — such  as  a 
woman  of  her  intensity  only  could  feel 
— to  be  with  him;  but  he — he  had  never 
gambled  ;  while  she — oh,  the  shame  of 
it  filled  her  throat  with  a  choking  mis- 
ery. The  strength  of  her  New  England 
principles  had  risen  up  to  rebuke  and 
chastise  her  Yankee  spirit  of  bargain- 
ing. 

Bethia  Putnam  sat  in  silence,  a  vic- 
tim to  the  lash  of  her  own  conscience, 
while  the  girls  laughed  and  jested  over 
her  excellent  good  luck.  They  did  not 
favor  lotteries,  but  their  consciences 
were  not  cast  iron  and  inflexible,  like 
Cousin  Bethia's,  but  not  a  word  of  their 
jests  did  the  old  lady  hear.  The  voice 
of  her  rebuking  conscience  was  the  only 
one  .audible  to  her.  When  Dorothy 
dropped  the  $2  bill  into  her  lap,  her 
hands  flew  away  from  it  as  if  a  sheet  of 
red-hot  iron  had  touched  them.  She 
shook  it  from  her  lap.  Dorothy  looked 
up  in  surprise  as  she  called  back  her 
self-possession  to  say: 

"  Put  it  in  the  bag,"  in  her  ordinary 
voice,  but  her  heart  was  thrilled  with 
anguish  and  her  brain  seemed  on  fire. 
She  tried  behind  her  set  lips  and  sharp 
dry  eyes  to  think  a  prayer,  but  she  felt 
unworthy  to  pray  and  could  not  find 
the  words. 

"  I  don't  believe  you  will  care  to  have 
me  return  this  prize  with  your  compli- 
ments," Dorothy's  voice  penetrated  the 
wloom  which  had  settled  over  Bethia 
Putnam's  inner  self. 

Return  it !  Did  the  words  drop  from 
Heaven  in  answer  to  her  unspoken  cry 
of  despair  ?  Was  there  a  retribution 
possible,  a  release  from  this  nightmare 
of  sin  ?    Could  her  crime  be  undone  ? 

Bethia  Putnam  arose  and  walked 
erectly  out  into  the  hall.  She  took 
down  her  bonnet  and  grimly  adjusted 
it.  She  stood  before  the  mirror,  but 
could  see  no  reflection  in  it  because  of 
the  tears  of  relief  which  had  welled 
suddenly  into  her  cold  gray  eyes. 

"Are  you  going  out  again,  Cousin 
Bethia?"  asked  Dorothy.  "  Did  you 
forget  some  errand  this  morning  ?  " 

"No,  I  didn't  forget  a  thing,  dear  !" 
Mrs.  Putnam's  voice  was  almost  gentle. 
There  is  a  soul  beauty  in  such  a  char- 
acter as  hers  which  has  left  its  influ- 
ence upon  New  Englanders  of  the 
present  day,  and  accounts  for  all  that 
is  best  in  us,  in  its  time-softened  mani- 
festation.   "I  hain't  forgot  a  thing, 


but  there's  one  more  thing  I've  decided 
to  get,  an' — I'm  goin'  ter  give  back 
that  $2  bill  to  the  tea  store  man.  " 

Just  what  Cousin  Bethia  said  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  tea  store  none  but  he 
ever  knew,  for  she  insisted  on  making 
her  penitential  "pilgrimage  alone.  But 
when  Nathaniel  Putnam,  discovering 
the  package  of  tea  among  her  various 
purchases  the  moment  the  black 
satchel  opened  its  spacious  mouth 
(which,  could  it  but  speak,  might  re- 
late many  a  stranger  tale  than  ours  of 
to-day),  and  asked  eagerly:  "Well, 
Bethi-ey,  what  did  yer  find  for  a  prize 
in  our  package?"  his  wife  answered, 
solemnly: 

"  Putnam,  I  found  a  $2  bill.  Your 
wife  won  a  $2  bill  in  nothin'  more  nor 
less'n  a  sinful  lottery!  " 

The  manner  in  which  she  said  these 
words  made  it  impossible  for  her  hus- 
band to  feel  anything  but  relief  when 
she  continued  : 

"But  I  carried  thet  money  back  an' 
gave  it  to  thet  tea  store  man  with  a 
straight  piece  of  my  mind.  Then, 
Putnam,  I  went  straight  to  a  shoe 
store  an'  bought  you — not  out  o'  your 
money,  but  out  o'  what  I  earned  my- 
self years  ago— a  good  pair  o'  them 
patent  leather  shoes  like  Jedge  Walk- 
er's, sech  as  you've  been  a  hankerin' 
after  more'n  a  dozen  years  back.  So, 
Putnam,  you  take  them  old  carpet 
slippers  off,  an'  don't  you  never  again, 
as  long  as  the  airth  stands,  say  prize 
package  o'  tea  to  me — never  1" — 
Springfield  Republican. 


The  best  lamp  -  chimney- 
word  in  the  world  is  "  Mac- 
beth," whether  English  or 
French  or  Flemish  or  Dutch. 

But  get  the  shape  that  is 
made  for  your  lamp,  "  pearl 
top"  or  "pearl  glass."  Let 
us  send  you  the  Index. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Fillsburgh  Pa 


PALACE  CAR  OR  HAND  CAR. 

If  you  were  Koin^  on  a  journey  and  the  P-  W.  W. 
W.  Co..  offered  you  a  reasonable  rate  over  their 
"Colled  Sprlntr  Route/'  splendid  service. safety 
guaranteed— would  you  take  it?  Or.  to  save  ex- 
pense, would  you  •pump"  yourself  over  the  road  on 
a  band  car !  lfyouchoosethelatter.be  aure  the 
hand  car  ha«  the  rltcht  of  way- 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian  Mich. 

NAVEL  ORANGE  GROVES. 

Owing  to  old  age  and  inability  to  work.  I  would 
now  sell  a  half  Interest  In  two  or  three  Navel 
Orange  Groves,  near  town,  at  much  less  thiin 
their  value  and  on  very  easy  terms  to  the  right 
kind  of  a  younger  man,  to  work  and  manage  them. 
An  unequaled  opportunity  for  an  Industrious  man 
to  secure  a  competence  without  risk.  Would  now 
sell  a  fine  bearing  grove  near  town  at  but  one-half 
of  its  present  value  and  on  unusually  favorable 
terms.  Address 

GEN.  J.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside,  Cal. 


I/V\F»RO\/ED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  Gen'l  Agent. 


Blake.    /VI  o  f  f  1 1 1    cfc  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

S12  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 


A  Thumbscrew  Torture  to  the'BIQQEST  NERVEIs   "  *^ 

SCIATICA  •  St.  Jacobs  Oil  { 

It  turns  back  the  screw. —It  unwind*  the  twl«t  IT  unnTHPA  IT  r.iropc  J 
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It  turns  back  the  screw.  —  It  unwinds  the  twist.—  IT  SOOTHES.—  IT  CURES. 
T   NO  FURTHER  PAIN. 


SMN  FRANCISCO  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

 AND  

SCHOOL  OF  SHORTHAND. 

or,.,  „.SLL,s"Actual  Business. 
BEN  PITMAN-Shorthand. 

1236  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION. 


Cream  Separators. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
Trices,  #50. OO  to  9800.00. 
Save  J10.00  per  cow  per  year.    Send  for  Catalogue 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74  Cortlandt  St., 
 Chicago.   |         New  York. 

FARMERS'  HANDY  WAGON 

AND  FRUIT  TRUCK. 


PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED 


to  close  out  present  stock. 
NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  a  HANDY  WAGON. 

W.  C.  RARIQ,  General  Agent, 

157  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PEARCE'S  IMPROVED 

Caboon'a  Patent  Broadcast 

SEED 


SOWER 


vrsall  kinds  of  grain 
i  cleaned  gran*  s<*rd 
''Qj£  «h  (nut  an  four  men. 
Simple    and  durable. 

'.\0\"*."hai)d  *«  wrH  an  by  an  M  - 
pert  SavcM  enough  Hi-**rl 
aaEv  tnpnyfnr  itself  tin*  rirnt 
Bf  day's  Bowing.  Send  tat 
JF  descriptive  circular. 

GOODELL  <  <>  HPANY, 
Antrim,  N.  II.,  Sole  Mir*. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society, 

(526  California  Street. 

For  the  half  year  ending  December  U,  lMW.  a  divi- 
dend has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  and 
twenty  Blx  hundredths  (4  WJ-lOOi  per  cent  on  Term 
deposits  and  throe  and  fifty-five  hundredths  (355- 100) 
percent  on  Ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payahle 
on  and  after  Saturday.  January  2.  IMC 

(iEO.  TOMKNY.  Secretary. 


RUPTURE,:; 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele, 
^les.Fissure.Flstula, 
Ulceration,  etc.,  cured 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  W  NO  PAY  UNTIL 
CUKED.-O  Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTERFIELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

"Little  Wonder."— Vise,  Anvil,  Drill,  Pipe  Clamp 

Combined.  4 

Tools  In  one. 
Most  useful 
for  Farmers 
&  Mechanics. 
Small  space; 
always  ready. 

Catalogue/r«.  I'aul  Helnrlchsdorf.Clnclnnntl.O. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
7:23  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAH  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorl  nation 
Assay,  Mi  lilowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  18M.  Send  for  Circular. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    YAV.    JrtCKSON    dk  CO. 
8ole  Agent..     -     -      No.  336  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co..  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  DEC.  29,  1896. 

573,847. — Furnace  Door — E.  M.  Andrus,  Mitchell, 
Or. 

574,189. — Firearm — H.  Carr,  S.  F. 
574,350— Firearm— R.  M.  Catlin.  Tuscarora,  Nev. 
573,963.— Water  Elevator— J.  M.  Com,  Tempe. 
A.  T. 

573,966.— Insulator  Hanger— R.  Duncan,  S.  F. 
574,311.— Gas  Engine— J.  W.  Eisenhutb,  S.  F. 
574,061.— Projectile— G.  Gustave.  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

573,980.— Railway  Rail  Bond— B.  Jennings,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

574,365.— Box  Nailer— H.  R.  Kumler,  Etiwanda, 
Cal. 

574,089.— Photographs  in  Relief— T.  C.  Marceau, 
S  F 

574.071.— Whiffletree  —  \V.  A.  O'Bar,  Everett, 
Wash. 

574,044.— Car  Fender— M.  Rings,  Seattle,  Wash. 
574,075.— Syruping  Machine— F.  a.  Robbins.  S.  F. 
574,888.— Hairpin— J.  W.  Timmons,  Callarn,  Wash. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mail  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


— Among  California  products  for  the  year 
lS96were:  Gold,  fl6,160,tU3.44 ;  borax,  JS00,- 
000;  petroleum  and  bitumen  over  $1,000,000; 
salt,  $130,000;  mineral  waters,  $400,000;  nat- 
ural gas,  $150,000;  quicksilver,  30,743  flasks 
worth  $3(5.50  per  flask;  beet  sugar,  4ti,000,000 
pounds;  wheat,  2S,6S2,'200  bushels;  brandy, 
distilled  from  grapes,  nearly  1,000,000  gal- 
lons; barlev,  10,800,000  bushels:  beans,  6S,000,- 
000  pounds';  raisins,  S4, 000,000  pounds;  dried 
fruit,  148,500,000  pounds;  dried  prunes,  51,000,- 
000  pounds;  cauned  fruits,  1,000,340  cases; 
wool,  24,500,000  pounds;  hops,  52,000  bales; 
oranges,  1S96-7,  estimated,  8375  carloads ; 
1896,2,512,500  boxes;  butter,  annual  product, 
4S,000,000  pounds;  cheese,  10,000,000  pounds; 
wine,  receipts  at  San  Francisco,  12,914.070 
gallons;  brandv,  163,050  gallons;  provisions, 
$5,500,000;  value  of  nuts,  $350,000;  powder, 
12,000,000  pounds.  The  total  gold  product 
since  1848,  is  figured  at  $1,368,429,278;  quick- 
silver since  1S77,  S10, 767  flasks;  gold  and  sil- 
ver since  1848  $1,475,434,107.  Seventy-six 
thousand  acres  were  set  to  orange  trees  and 
70,000  to  prunes.  There  are  3,900,000  acres  of 
land  under  irrigation.  There  are  340,000 
milch  cows  in  the  State  and  $10, 600, (KM)  in- 
vested in  dairies. 


— Cotton  is  now  being  carried  through  San 
Francisco  across  the  Pacific  to  Japan,  there 
made  into  cloth  and  reshipped  here  for  sale. 
The  old  Pioneer  Woolen  Mills  of  this  city,  re- 
cently dismautled  and  carried  to  Japan,  are 
now  turning  out  woolen  goods  that  come  into 
competition  with  California  manufactures. 


—The  largest  oak  wine  vat  in  the  world  has 
been  set  up  by  the  California  Wine  Associa- 
tion at  the  Lachmann  cellars  on  Brannan 
street,  San  Francisco.  The  Heidelberg  cask 
has  a  capacity  of  50.0(H)  gallons ;  the  San  Fran- 
cisco one  holds  80,000  gallons. 


—Building  the  Salinas,  Cal.,  beet  sugar  fac- 
tory has  begun.  It  comprises  a  quadruple 
mill,  four  sets  of  diffusions,  each  250  tons 
daily  capacity. 


A  Cough  SnouLD  Not  Be  Neglected. 
"Broicn'i  Bronchial  Troche"  are  a  simple  remedy 
and  give  immediate  relief.   Avoid  imitations. 


— C.  A.  Martin  of  Reno,  Nev.,  shipped 
twelve  carloads  of  cattle  to  Oakland,  Cal., 
this  week. 

One-third  of  all  Harvesting  Machinery  in  use  is 
made  by  the  McCormick  Co.  of  Chicago 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 
SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 


ALL  THE   BEST   NEW  FRUITS. 

Clalrac  Mammoth,  Imperial,  Giant  and   I  on  - 

nant  Prunes. 
Wlckson  and  Red  June  Plums. 
Sneed  and  Triumph  Peaches. 
Early  Koonce  and  Lincoln  Cureless  Pears. 
BmI  Early  aud  Late  Apples. 

No  Irrigation.   Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Address  B.  W.   HKLL.  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL, 


Established  1876. 

Myrobolan  Nursery 

NO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  for  the  season  o(  1896-7  a  complete 
assortment  of 

Clean,  Healthy,  Non-Irrigated 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Plums,  Prunes  and  Apricots  on  the  true  Myrobolan 
Root  my  specialty.  No  out-backs  or  held  over 
tree,  dug-stock.  No  insect  pests. 
.IAS.  O'NEILL,  llaywards.  Alameda  Co..  Cal. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


BERRY  PLANTS,  FRUIT  TREES,  SEEDS,  ETC. 

Everything  in  the  line  of  Berry  Plants;  all  vari- 
eties of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
currants,  gooseberries,  mayberrles,  salmon  ber- 
ries, boney  berries,  coral  berries,  rose  berries, 
buffalo  berries,  dewberries,  cranberries,  huckle- 
berries, pineapple  berries,  lemonade  berries,  sugar 
berries,  etc.  Rare  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees.  A  Select  Line  of  High-Grade  Vegetable 
Seed.  Catalogue  Free  to  Any  Address.  S.  L. 
WATKINS,  Grtrily  Flats,  El  Dorado  Co  ,  Cal. 


IN  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF 

NEW  ROSES 

We-  Le-eid. 

Rosa  Wirhuriaua  (Memorial  Rose!,  fleld  grown. 
a()c  each;  if  by  mail,  add  20e  extra. 

The  3  New  Ramblers— Pink.  White  and  Yellow, 
from  3- inch  pots.  75c  each  or  for  the  three:  post- 
age paid  by  us. 

Climbing  Meteor,  from  8-ineh  pots.  Sic  each; 
postage  paid  by  us. 

Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  fleid  grown 
plants.  50c  each:  if  by  mail,  add  10c  extra. 

SUNSET  SEED  &  PLANT  CO. 

427  Sansome  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Atriplex  Semibaccatum. 

Australian  Salt  Bush. 
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SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST 
OF  GRASSES  AND  FODDER 
PLANTS  TO 

Kern  County  Land  Co., 
Bakersfield, 

Cala. 
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Modiola  Decumbens. 

The  new  Fodder  Plant  that  was  Described 
tin-  Journal  Dec.  12. 


Leading  dealers 
everywhere  sell 


FERRY'S  SEEDS 


Don't  risk  t  he  loss  of  time,  labor  and  ground 
by  planting  seeds  of  unknown  qual- 
ity.  The  market  is  full  of  cheap, 
unreliable  seeds.  FERRY'S  SEEDS 
are  always  the  best:  do  not  accept 
an,  substitute.  Seed  Annual  free, 
M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  Free 


MANZANILL0  &  NEVADILL0  BLANCO 
OLIVE  TREES. 

VERT  LOW  PRICES. 
I'nlon  Nursery  Sacramento.  Cal. 

Fhask  Krxz.  Proprietor. 

PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1868. 

A  general  assortment  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  at 
reasonable  rates. 

French  and  Robe  de  Sergent  Prunes  on  Myrobo- 
lan and  Newton  Pippin  Apple  in  good  supply. 

Address  W.  H.  PEPPER,  Petaluma.  Cal. 

STRAWBERRIES — Vigorous  young  plants  of 
the  celebrated  DOLLAR  yariety,  the  best  straw- 
berry grown,  bringing  the  highest  market  price. 
75c  per  100:  JS  SO  per  1000.  F.  A  TUFTS,  Loomls. 
Placer  County,  California. 


LEONARD  COATES 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

Best  Varieties  of  PLUMS 
for  Shipping: 

CLYMAN,  TRAGEDY.  BCRBANK.  SIMON. 

NORMANI).  and  others.  S90  per  thousand. 

RED  JINE.  S150  per  thousand. 
"  SPLENDOR"  PRUNE,  best  for  drying:  prices 

much  reduced. 
D'AG  EN  AND  PETITE  PRI  SES.   Fine  stock. 
RESISTANT  GRAl'E  VINES.  Extra  good  stock. 

Many  new  varieties,  etc. 

Buds  taken  from  bearing  trees. 

Address  always, 
LEONARD  COATES  NAPA.  CAL 

The  Arizona  Everbearing  Strawberry  and  the 
Best  Varieties  of  Pomelo  i.or  Grape 
Fruit)  Known  In  This  Country. 

The  Arizona  Everbearing  Strawberrv  was  origi- 
nated near  Phoenix.  Arizona,  and  brought  to  this 
country  about  three  years  ago  by  C.  B.  Hewitt  of 
Pasadena.   It  has  proven  to  be  the  most  prolific, 
luscious  aud  profitable  Strawberrv  vet  known  on 
the  Pacific  coast.    It  bears  fine  large  bright  red 
berries,  frequently  measuring  from  5i£  to  6  inches 
in  circumference,  with  a  polish  as  if  they  were  j 
varnished.   It  is  a  continual  bearer  from  April  to  j 
January,  resting  only  during  January.  Februarv 
and  March.  The  Seedless.  Leonardy  and  Walters.  1 
Pomelo  tor  grape  fruit)— the  best  varieties  vet 
known  in  this  country -were  also  brought  from  I 
Florida  by  C.  B.  Hewitt  four  years  ago.  of  which  he  I 
has  an  orchard  in  bearing.    Also  very  fine  Nurserv 
Trees  of  various  varieties  For  prices  of  Trees  and 
Plants  write  the  HEWITT  FRUIT  AND  NURSERY 
CO..  Pasadena.  California. 

"ImperiarV'Giant" 

PRUNE ! 

The  two  largest  and  best  varieties  yet  intro- 
duced in  California  for  drying  and  shipping 
purposes. 

A  limited  quantity  of  grafting  wood  for  sale. 

Address  J.  E.  ABBOTT, 
Saratoga,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 


HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE 

Clairac  Mammoth  Prune. 

The  CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH  or  IMPERIALE 
EPINEUSE  was  introduced  into  this  country  from 
France  in  1884  by  the  undersiened.  under  its  first 
name  of  IMPERIALE  EPINEUSE.  given  to  it  on 
account  of  the  pricky  growth  of  the  trees  when 
young,  but  was  put  on  the  market  for  the  first  time 
bv  mvself  in  the  winter  of  18M-95.  under  the  newlv 
adopted  name  of  CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH. 

This  is  the  prune  advertised  in  my  catalogue,  as 
far  back  as  1S87-SS,  as  the  coming  new  prune.  I 
have  fruited  it  on  my  own  placeever  since  1888, 
and  found  it  to  be  the  best  prune  to  est  fresh,  the 
finest  and  largest  one  cured,  and  the  best  to  put 
up.  The  trees  I  offer  are  clean  and  nicely  rooted, 
and  as  the  stalks  are  of  the  year's  growth  and 
their  tops  of  the  proper  size,  they  can  very  well  be 
used  for  grafting  purposes. 


CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH. 
(Average  size,  cured.) 
I  am  testing  presently  on  my  own  grounds  J 
new  Prunes,  a  new  Cherry,  2  new  Pears.  6  new 
Red  Apples:  also  new  Grapes  and  new  Straw- 
berries. 

Always  on  hand  splendidly  rooted  trees  of  the 
finest  imported  varieties  of  "Walnuts.  Chestnuts. 
Filberts,  etc.,  all  duly  tested  bv  me. 

FELIX  GILLET. 

Barren  Hill  Nurserv,  Nevada  Citv.  Cal. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS! 


FRUIT    AND  ORNAMENTAL. 


ROSES  AND  PALMS! 


IMPERIALE  EPINEUSE  AND  GIANT  PRUNE. 

WICKSON  PLUM,  ^gTfe  QUEEN  OLIVE, 

LAMBERT  CHERRY,  PIERCE  GRAPE. 


«5~For  complete  list,  send  for  our  new  Catalogue. 


California  Nursery  Company, 


.IOHN  ROCK.  Manager 


Niles,  Cal 


Orange  .  .  . 
Lemon  and 
Grape  Fruit 


Olive  Trees. 
Olive  Oil. 

WRITE  AND  GET  PRICES. 

HOWLAND  BROS. 

Pomona,  Cal. 

pOr  Ripariaand 

^pnfla^Lenoir 
S3.1C.    Cuttings.  . 

Address  \V  M  .  11.  HYDE. 
Box  23,  Sonoma  Souoma  Co.,  Cal. 

F*OR  SALE. 


i  A  MWWWWyWUMMyMWWWyMMWMM  i 


FANCHER  CREEK 

NUR5ERY,  cFaTno 


The  leading  Growers  in 
the  state  of 


Deciduous  Fruit  Trees,  Olives, 
Citrus  and  Ornamental  Trees 

A  Well  Selected  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

Palms,  Roses  and  Green-House  Plants 

Send  for  price-list  and  New  Descriptive  Catalogue.  We  offer  many  new  and  valuable 
novelties.    Special  Quolatlou*  oil  Car-Load  Lot*. 

CEO.  C.  ROEDINC,  Proprietor. 


TREES 


♦ESTABLISHED      1  S  <5  3 .  ♦  

i  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable,  Tree 
>  and  Flower  Seeds, 

i  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and 
J        Plants  of  Every  Description. 

Send  for  Catalogue.   Address  THOS.  MEIIER1N.  Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co.. 
SI6  Battery  St..  S.  F..  Cal.    I\  O.  Box  SO.V*. 

St  -fttlMlB-  TWICE  -SIZE. 

A  wonderful  plant  food — makes  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits,  corn,  vegetables,  berries,  melons, 
grapes,  &c,  g^row  to  mammoth  size  on  irrigated  and  unirrigated  lands— a  vegetation  energirer.  health 
infusing,  resisting  fungoids,  blights,  scale  and  insect  ravages— quickens  sap  circulation— old  trees 
revitalized— ingredients  convenient— no  phosphate,  no  potash,  no  acids  in  this  plant  food.— Formula  for 
making  and  applying,  sent  sealed,  JT— good  results  guaranteed  or  money  ret  uriied— has  never  failed, 
properly  used.  For  character,  refer  to  Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman,  ex-Sec  y  Agriculture;  Geo.  A.  Baker. 
Pres't  Continental  Nat'l  Bank,  St  ixmis.  Mo. — Judge  H.  Austin.  Mobile.  Ala  — stamp  to  references.  If 
more  particulars  wanted,  send  2-cent  stamp.  For  formula,  remit  postal  mouev  order  payable  at  Mobile. 
Ala.,  or  registered  letter  to  \V.  H  GARRETT.  Bayou  Labatre,  Mobile  Co.  Ala. 
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Transmission   of  Earthquake 
notion. 

In  a  recent  lecture  delivered  by  Pro- 
fessor John  Milne,  formerly  of  the 
Imperial  University,  Tokio,  to  the 
members  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophi- 
cal Institution,  on  "  Earthquakes  and 
Volcanic  Disturbances,"  the  author 
stated  that  the  chief  feature  of  the 
lecture  was  the  announcement  of  the 
fact  that  an  earthquake  occurring  in 
any  portion  of  the  earth  could  be  re- 
corded in  any  other  part  by  means  of 
suitable  instruments.  He  showed  dia- 
grams of  earthquakes  recorded  in  Eng- 
land which  had  originated  in  Japan. 
The  motion  came  from  Japan  to  Eng- 
land in  sixteen  minutes,  and  therefore 
in  all  probability  traveled  through  the 
earth  rather  than  around  its  surface. 
This  high  velocity  with  which  motion 
was  propagated  indicated  that  the 
earth  had  a  higher  rigidity  than  had 
hitherto  been  supposed;  in  fact,  the 
globe  transmitted  motion  more  quickly 
than  a  ball  of  glass  and  steel.  In  order 
to  learn  more  about  the  nature  of  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  he  suggested  that 
there  should  be  placed  on  its  surface  at 
intervals  of  from  1000  to  2000  miles 
instruments  for  picking  up  the  unfelt 
earthquake  motion.  The  cost  of  these 
installations  would  be  about  $250  each, 
and  twenty  of  them  would  be  sufficient. 
With  such  an  equipment  we  might  learn 
more  about  the  nature  of  the  earth  on 
which  we  live  in  a  period  of  three  years 
than  we  should  by  a  hundred  years  of 
speculation. 

War  Locomotives. 


Armored  locomotives  and  armored 
railroad  trains  for  war  service  have 
been  in  evidence,  more  or  less,  for 
twenty  years,  if  not  longer,  and  Eng- 
land, in  one  of  her  early  Egyptian 
campaigns,  found  them  effective  equip- 
ments for  offensive  as  well  as  defensive 
operations  in  the  enemy's  country. 
Since  that  time  such  engines  and  trains 
have  been  under  experiment  and  in 
actual  service  with  various  degrees  of 
success,  with  every  indication  pointing 
to  the  probability  of  their  becoming  in- 
creasingly important  factors  in  modern 
warfare.  Sand  bags,  which  were 
among  the  earliest  armor  used  in  this 
comparatively  novel  branch  of  military 
engineering,  have  been  replaced  by 
iron  and  steel,  and  the  war  locomotive 
of  to-day  is  a  decidedly  more  business- 
like structure  than  its  makeshift  prede- 
cessor. It  is  well  represented  in  its 
latest  form  by  two  locomotives  recently 
built  for  the  Spanish.  Both  engines 
have  cabs  of  heavy  steel  plate,  capable 
of  resisting  rifle  balls,  and  the  windows 
and  doors  are  fitted  with  steel  shutters, 
having  loopholes  through  which  the 
guards  can  operate  rifles  or  the  ma- 
chine gun  which  is  to  be  mounted  in 
the  cab. — Cassier's  Magazine. 

The  most  powerful  lighthouse  in  the 
world  is  now  being  built  at  Penmark 
point,  in  the  Department  of  Finistere, 
France.  The  height  of  the  tower  is 
about  200  feet,  which  will  enable  it  to 
be  seen  during  the  day  from  a  distance 
of  eighty  miles  in  fine  weather.  The 
rotundity  of  the  globe  will  prevent  the 
rays  from  striking  the  eye  directly  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  forty  miles,  but 
the  sky  overhead  will  be  illuminated  for 
forty  miles  more.  The  great  illu- 
minating power  of  the  light  is  provided 
by  a  similar  apparatus  to  that  first 
used  in  France  in  1829,  at  the  Heve 
lighthouse.  The  principle  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  a  flash  of  lightning  lasting 
no  more  than  one-tenth  of  a  second  suf- 
fices to  produce  on  the  retina  its  com- 
plete effect. 


SlOO  Reward  $100. 


The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease 
that  science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its 
stages,  and  that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure 
is  the  only  positive  cure  known  to  the  medical 
fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  dis- 
ease, requires  a  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system, 
thereby  destroying  the  foundation  of  the  disease, 
and  giving  the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the 
constitmion  and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its 
work.  The  proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its 
curative  powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dol- 
lars for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list 
of  testimonials. 

Address,         F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE.  62(i  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holsteins. 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest:  Jerseys  and  Diirhanis 
competing.   Berkshire  Pigs. 

JERSEYS  The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  *  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS.  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poul  rv.  William  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  In  18,0. 


Poultry. 


PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  F.  P.  Lowell. 
Prop..  Sacramento.  Cal.  Breeder  of  high-class 
Black  aud  White  Langshans;  Brown.  Buff  and 
White  Leghorns.  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks  ana 
Golden  and  Silver  Wyandottes.  Write  for  circular. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Edeu 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Minor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

ALL  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY.  Fine  stock  from 
75c  up:  eggs.  II  and  12  per  13  or  Jfi  per  100.  Carman 
Bros.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &.  Bendel.  S.  F. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  forlllustratedanddescriptivecatalogue.  free. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO., Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


Swine. 


P.  II.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.     Wm.  Nlles  &  Co., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 

CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283,  Stockton. 


Dogs. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Breeder  of  Regis- 
tered Thoroughbred  Scotch  Coille  Shepherd  Dogs. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators.  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remembe 
the  Beet  ia  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,      Oakland.  Cal. 


\A.  GOLD  DOLLARj 

about  the  actual  worth  of 
our  new  book  on  Incubation 
and  Poultry.  Contains  a  full 
nnd  complete  description  of 
the  Reliable  Incubator 
A  the  Brooder  of  same  name, 
together  with  cuts  and  in- 
structions forbuild'g  poultry 
house*  and  much  of  interest  and 


We  pay 

freight. 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 
Free. 

Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,   Petaluma,  Cal. 


EVERY  HEN 

Hatched  In  Petaluma 
Incubators  has  start- 
ed right,  and  is  better 
prepared  to  give  profit- 
able returns because  these 
machines  exclusively  em- 
body the  features  which  pro- 
duce the  greatest  number 
of  vigorous  Chickens. 
Incubators  from  $10  up, 


168  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

The  L*rg*.t  Breeders  in  the  World  DM 

PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Positively  the  best 
that  can  be  produced  both  In 
material  and  workmanship  and 
|  in  utility.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
have  Been  our  168  page  descriptive 
i  and  finely  Illustrated  catalogue. 
PRIARIE  8TATE  INCB.  CO.,  homer  CITY. Pi. 


WACON  AND 
PLATFORM 

HOOKER 


SCALES 

llU.  16-18  0RUMM  STREET,  S.  F. 


BUY    NO  INCUBATOR 


and  pay  for  it  before 
giving  it  a  trial. 

The  firm  who  is  afraid 
to  let  you  try  their  in- 
cubator before  buying 
it,  has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  We  will  sell 
you  ours  ON  TRIAL. 
NOT    A    CENT  until 

 tried,  and  a  child  can 

run  it  with  5  minutes  attention  a  day. 

We  won  FIRST  PRIZE  WOKLD'8  FAIR 
and  will  win  vou  for  a  steady  customer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata- 
logue will  cost  you  5  cents  and  give  you  $100 
worth  of  practical  information  on  poultry 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  is  in  the 
business.  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses,  etc.,  25c 
N.  B.— Send  us  the  names  of  three  persons  in. 
terested  in  poultry  and  25  cents  and  we  wil 
send  you  "The  Bicycle:  Its  Care  and  Repair,' 
a  book  of  180  subjects  and  80  Illustrations 
worth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

VON  CULIN  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Box  298,  DELAWARE  CITY,  DEL 


Or 


anges 


Short=Horn  Bulls 

FOB _SALE. 
ROBERT  ASHBURIMER, 

Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  In  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 


are  heavy  feeders  of  Potash. 
Potash  exerts  a  marked  influ- 
ence on  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  fruit.  As  many 
soils  are  lamely  deficient  in 
Potash,  a  heavy  application  of 
a  fertilizer  containing  not  less 
than  12  "„  of 

Actual  Potash 

should  be  made.  The  best 
groves  in  the  state  will  bear 
testimony  to  these  facts. 

Our  pamphlets  arc  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  CMUIB- 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  rrally  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

qi  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Guns    and  Hunters' 
Equipments, 


The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  16  large  pages 
Be  st'HE  to  see  It  before  subscribing  for  any  other 
O.  W.  York  *  Co.,  56  Fifth  Ave..  Chicago, 


FAR  /W  SUPPLIES-^BBb— ' 

AT  WHOLESALE. 

Send  for  New  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Hoiue  Supply  Co.,  13  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Far 

P.  O  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Berksbires  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  in 
lead.   At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition, 
won  16  premiums — 8  firsts,  3  seconds,  5  sweepstakes 
out  of  19  entries.   Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winne 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.   Send  for  our  ne 
catalogue. 


is 
ie_ 
le 


and  other  destructive  rodents  EXTERMINATED  WITH 

IPstJsteTJLir  Virus. 

D    The  rodents  contract  a  contagious  disease  which  rapidly  exterminates  them.   The  virus  is 
harmless  to  man  and  domestic  animals. 


— THE 

BEAN 


F»U7V\ 


...  Is  the  favorite  in  nearly  every  fruit-growin 
country  under  the  sun.   Is  economical  in  labor, 
reliable  in  service.   Has  HEAVY,  STRONG  re- 
ceptacles, non-corrosive  cylinder,  valves  and 
plunger  packing;.  THOUSANDS  of  them  are  in  use. 

♦  ■*-♦♦  ♦ 

For  long  service  get  BEAN  SPRAY  HOSE. 

OIK  NOZZLKS  ARE  IN  I'SK  t:\  KK1  \\  IIKKI 

♦  ♦♦  ♦♦ 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMPCO. 

LOS  OATOS,  CAL. 


newly  Improved.  This  year's  buyers  of  the  "PLANET  JR."  Wo.  8 

Horse  Hoe  will  have  the  advantage  of  a  longer  and  higher  frame, 
new  lever  wheel  and  depth  regulator,  new  expander  and  other 
Improvements  that  make  this  long  known  and  widely  used 
cultivator  absolutely  perfect.  To  learn  of  the  Im- 
provements in  this  and  the  good  features  of  all  the 

I  other  "Planet  Jr."  Farm  and  Garden  Tools,  write 

I  for  the  "Planet  Jr."  Book  for  '97. 
8.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  13,  1897. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

PRODUCE  RECEIPTS. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,  '96. 


Flour,  M-sks  120 

Wheat,  ctls  386 

Barley,  ctls   20. 

Oats,  ctls   6 

Corn,  ctls    9 

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   4 

Potatoes,  sks   15 

Onions,  sks   3 

Hay,  tons   2 

Wool,  bales  

Hops,  bales  


505 
897 
200 
(108 
625 
216 
037 
825 
022 
,152 
126 


3,573,044 
8.553,975 
3,896,754 
413,978 
132.197 
116,227 
411,933 
638,333 
84,855 
85,950 
36,989 
6,838 


Same  Time 
Last  year. 


2,734,147 
6,485,106 
2,256,670 
414,290 
122,700 
23,520 
378,097 
599, 803 
72,456 
85,437 
39,757 
9,332 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  i<-sks   52, 

Wheat,  ctls  271 

Barley,  ctls  123 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   2 

Hay,  bales   2 

Wool,  fbs  

Hops,  lbs  

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pkgs  


356 
302 
912 
827 
563 
380 
625 

280 

100 


2,722,164 
7,855,163 
3,078,151 
18,119 
9.688 
251,907 
34,297 
6,698,112 
713,896 
2,008 
43,875 


1,S11,503 
6,319,022 
1,617,526 
12,833 
16,871 
232.836 
29,854 
9,254,096 
900,070 
7  038 
64,653 


Grain  Freights  and  Charters. 

There  is  not  much  doing  in  grain  charters, 
nor  is  there  likely  to  be  much  activity  in  this 
line  during  the  balance  of  the  season.  Wheat 
is  in  too  light  supply,  with  ships  too  plentiful 
and  freights  too  low  for  any  active  business 
in  charters.  Nearly  as  many  ships  are  now  in 
harbor  as  will  be  required  during  the  balance 
of  the  current  season,  and  there  is  a  tolerably 
liberal  quantity  of  tonnage  headed  this  way, 
enough  to  warrant  a  good  supply  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  coming  season.  Among  recent  char- 
ters was  that  of  a  handy  iron  ship  at  £1  2s  6d 
to  South  Africa.  On  charters  of  desirable  ships 
for  carrying  wheat  to  Cork,  U.  K.,  for  orders, 
usual  option,  the  market  is  weak  at  15s  to  17s 
(3d  per  long  ton. 

Charters. 

Arctic  Stream,  British  ship,  1498  tons,  wheat 
to  South  Africa;  £1  2s  6d. 

Chrysomene,  British  ship,  1649  tons,  wheat 
to  U.  K.,  owners  account. 

"grain  charters. 
Tonnage  engaged.    Disengaged.     To  arrive. 
1897         ...    39.400  104,325  163,940 

1896   68,622  47,112  220,288 

Flour. 

Trading  in  this  product  has  been  rather 
light  for  the  week  under  review.  While  the 
market  has  presented  much  the  fame  firm 
tone  as  for  some  weeks  preceding,  there  were 
evidences  of  cutting  rates  in  some  instances, 
which  was  certainly  not  warranted  by  the 
prices  prevailing  for  desirable  milling  wheat. 
Stocks  of  flour  are  not  large,  and  are  not  apt 
to  prove  so  during  the  balance  of  the  season. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  00(83  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  30®3  50 

Country  grades,  extras.    4  25(84  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50@4  75 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  75®5  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  26®4  50 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  25@4  50 

Wheat. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 


Liv.  quotations, 
Freigbt  rates, 
Local  market. 


Mfl.5-.9e. 
5s5Hd@5s6Hd. 

25®26^s. 
$1.03^(8tl.06M 


7*96-97. 
7s2d®7s3d. 

l.VrMT^S. 

$1.52'/J@1.60 


The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  "f  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

The  shipments  of  wheat  and  its  equivalent 
in  flour  from  San  Francisco  were  as  follows 
for  six  months  ended  January  1 : 

1896,  ctls.     189',  ctls.     W94,  ctls. 

Wheat  7,672,371       5,760,703  4,378,472 

Flour  8,017,836       1,360.677  1,320,174 


During  the  first  six  months  of  the  current 
cereal  year  135  cargoes  of  wheat  and  flour 
were  shipped  from  California,  aggregating 
484,510  tons.  Available  stocks  for  export  re- 
maining in  the  State  on  January  1st  are  esti- 
mates at  275,000  tons.  Receipts  from  Oregon 
and  other  outside  sources  from  July  1st  to 
January  1st  were  441,484  centals  wheat  and 
139,608  barrels  flour;  total  in  wheat  and  flour, 
860,308  centals.  Amount  reported  on  hand 
July  1st  was  1,750,995  centals.  Deducting  the 
old  wheat  carried  over,  also  the  imports  from 
July  to  January,  and  allowing  6,000,000  centals 
for  home  consumption  in  twelve  months,  with 
the  remaining  surplus  estimated  as  above, 
give  18,500,000  centals  for  the  California  crop 
of  1896,  or  an  exportable  surplus  from  said 
crop  of  12,500,000  centals. 

Centals. 

On  hand  July  1st   1,750,995 

Surplus  of  crop  1896.  estimated  12,500,000 

Received  from  outside  State,  wheat   441,484 

Received  from  outside  State,  flour   418,824 

Total  15,111,303 

Exports  for  six  months   9,690,207 


Totals  9,690,207       7,121,380       5,698,646  i 


Balance   5,421,096 

Or  275,000  short  tons.  There  were  ships 
here  on  the  1st  sufficient  to  carry  200,000  tons, 
and  the  vessels  on  the  way  to  this  port  rep- 
resented a  carrying  capacity  of  240,000  tons. 
This  is  about  50  ships  more  than  required  to 
move  the  surplus  above  shown. 

The  speculative  market  for  wheat  has  fluc- 
tuated to  some  extent  since  last  review,  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  Chicago  and  Liverpool, 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  time  has  been  more 
favorable  to  buyers  than  otherwise,  but  val- 
ues for  spot  wheat  could  not  be  said  to  follow 
in  the  same  course  to  any  noteworthy  degree. 
There  are  no  very  large  stocks  of  wheat  re- 
maining, either  in  warehouses  at  this  center 
or  at  interior  points,  and  especially  are  choice 
to  select  qualities  in  limited  supply,  with  in- 
quiry lately  largely  for  this  class,  both  for 
local  use  and  for  shipment.  The  export  de- 
mand for  Australia,  Tndia  and  South  Africa 
has  been  almost  wholly  for  the  best  wheat. 
Ships  are  now  loading  for  South  Africa  and 
taking  only  desirable  milling  qualities.  Were 
it  not  for  this  demand  from  Africa,  prices  for 
spot  wheat  would  probably  be  lower,  as  the 
market  for  several  weeks  past  has  been  above 
the  parity  of  values  current  in  Liverpool. 
Option  market  on  Saturday  last  was  fraction- 
ally firmer,  but  there  was  a  relapse  Monday, 
when  May  wheat  sold  down  to  $1.57%,  closing 
one-eighth  higher.  Wheat  in  the  sample  mar- 
ket was  not  obtainable  at  any  lower  figures 
than  during  previous  week.  There  was  little 
change  Tuesday  in  prices  of  options,  but  there 
was  a  sharp  decline  Wednesday  on  Call  Board, 
owing  to  a  drop  of  about  lc  per  bushel  in  Chi- 
cago. Spot  market  was  naturally  weak  in 
sympathy,  but  there  was  nothing  to  warrant 
reducing  quotations  for  spot  wheat. 

CALL  board  prices. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  $1.54:,4@1.58%. 

December,  1897,  delivery,  *1.33%@1.36^. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $1.57%@1.54%; 
December  at  S1.34@i.88%. 

California  Milling  $1  55  @1  65 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  52!4@1  55 

Oregon  Vallev   1  47H®I  55 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  35  ®1  62^ 

vValla  Walla  Club   135   @1  55 

Barley. 

There  have  been  further  shipments  outward 
since  last  review.  One  vessel  bound  for  Mel- 
bourne took  2400  tons.  Demand  on  local  ac- 
count has  been  fair.  Market  has  presented  a 
rather  weak  tone,  however,  especially  for  or- 
dinary qualities.  Only  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  present  offerings  is  of  high  grade,  and 
buyers  in  quest  of  such  stock  find  it  necessary 
in  most  instances  to  pay  full  current  figures. 
A  small  quantity  of  barley  has  been  lately  re- 
ceived here  from  the  East,  and  local  buyers 
have  endeavored  to  .  take  advantage  of  this 
fact  to  depress  prices  for  the  home  product, 
but  they  have  not  succeeded  to  any  note- 
worthy extent.  The  good  prospects  for  com- 
ing crop,  however,  tend  to  impart  a  weak  feel- 
ing, as  there  is  naturally  no  incentive  for 
either  producers  or  consumers  to  carry  stocks 
into  the  coming  harvest  year,  and  they  are 
accordingly  planning  to  have  little  or  none  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  season.  In  the  specula- 
tive market  prices  averaged  lower  than  pre- 
vious week. 

CALL  HOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  91%@85%c;  December, 
1897,  delivery,  — @— c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 


Call  Board,  May  feed  sold  at  85%@85Kc; 
December  feed  at  — @— c. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   83%@  86^ 

Feed,  fair  to  good   80   @  82V4 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   90  ®  97)4 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice  1  05  @1  15 

Chevalier,  No.  2   82)4®  90 

Oats. 

The  market  is  well  supplied  with  White  de- 
scriptions, other  than  strictly  choice  to  fancy 
feed,  desirable  for  racehorse  stock.  High- 
grade  oats,  White  or  Surprise,  were  salable 
at  tolerably  stiff  prices,  bringing  in  a  few  in- 
stances a  little  more  than  was  quotable.  Col- 
ored oats,  suitable  for  seed,  were  salable  to 
fair  advantage.  Common  qualities  of  both 
white  and  colored  were  offered  tolerably 
freely  and  moved  slowly,  market  for  such  be- 
ing weak  at  the  current  quotations.  This 
week's  receipts  of  oats  were  of  fair  volume 
and  included  more  from  Washington  than 
from  any  other  single  section. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  135  @1  40 

White,  good  to  choice  1  20  @1  30 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  05  @1  15 

Grav,  common  to  choice  1  20  @1  30 

Milling  1  25  ®1  35 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  50  (81  60 

Black  Russian  1  15  (31  35 

Red  1  10  @1  30 

Corn. 

Supplies  of  Eastern  Large  Yellow  are  suf- 
ficiently liberal  to  keep  the  market  for  this 
variety  in  favor  of  the  buying  interest.  Large 
White  could  be  laid  down  from  the  East  at 
comparatively  low  prices,  but  there  is  not 
enough  demand  for  this  variety  to  warrant 
importing  any.  Small  Round  Yellow  does  not 
make  much  of  a  display,  but  as  demand 
is  light  and  almost  wholly  local,  there  is 
enough  to  satisfy  all  immediate  needs. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   80   @  82V4 

Large  Yellow   75  @  80 

Small  Yellow   97!4®1  02)4 

Popcorn,  shelled,  $  lb   l%®  1% 

Rye. 

Inquiry  continues  of  a  light  order,  mainly 
local,  and  valuer  obtainable  are  without  quot- 
able improvement. 

Good  to  choice   92)4®  95 

Buckwheat. 
Little  doing  in  this  cereal  at  present,  and 
values  are  in  consequence  not  very  clearly 
defined. 

Good  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Silverskin  1  20  @1  25 

Beans. 

Mail  advices  from  New  York  furnish  the 
following  resume  of  the  bean  market  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  prices  given  being  per  60-pound 
bushel : 

Another  week  of  very  dull  trading  has  caused 
further  weakness  aDd  an  unsettled  feeling  through- 
out. Home  jobbers  have  wanted  to  close  the  year 
with  as  light  stocks  as  possible,  and  exporters 
have  had  few  or  no  orders  except,  for  Kidney 
beans.  The  pressure  to  sell  has  not  been  strong 
and  yet  no  business  was  lost  when  it  could  be 
effected  by  a  slight  concession  in  the  price.  Choice 
Marrow  held  at  $1.25  during  the  first  half  of  the 
week,  but  have  since  eased  off  a  little,  and  at  the 
close  it  would  take  strictly  choice  quality  to 
reach  $1.20.  Fancy  Medium  have  declined  to 
J1.05@1.07V4-  Most  of  the  best  marks  of  Pea 
can  be  bought  at  95@97)4c.  Export  orders  for 
Red  Kidney  were  rather  light,  and  the  price  fell  to 
$1.45  f.  o.  b.  with  sales  on  the  open  market  for 
less.  Shippers  paid  $1.55  for  some  lots  of  White 
Kidney  but  the  demand  was  lighter  than  the  offer- 
ings, and  that  price  has  become  extreme.  Turtle 
Soup  are  offering  at  $2.00  without  buyers;  present 
demand  so  light  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
they  would  bring.  Yellow  Eye  still  dragging. 
Lima  not  moving  to  any  extent  but  stock  seems  to 
be  better  concentrated  and  is  held  slightly  firmer; 
quotable  at  $1.35.   Green  peas  very  slow  and  easy. 

Business  in  the  bean  market  in  this  center 
is  of  a  dragging  character,  and  for  most  kinds 
there  is  an  absence  of  firmness.  White  vari- 
eties especially  have  inclined  in  favor  of 
buyers.  Limas  have  been  offering  more  freely 
than  the  demand  warranted.  Values  for  col- 
ored beans  were  in  the  main  better  sustained 
than  for  white  descriptions.  Red  Kidneys 
are,  contrary  to  the  rule,  being  very  firmly 
held,  recent  purchases  for  shipment  having 
reduced  stocks  of  the  same  to  very  small  pro- 
portions. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  fbs  $1  25   ®1  40 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  20  ffll  30 

Lady  Washington   1  00   ®1  15 

Butter,  small   1  25   @1  40 

Butter,  large   1  40  (81  60 

Pinks   1  15  (ffil  25 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  50  ®1  60 

Reds   1  30   @1  40 

Red  Kidneys   2  50  ®  

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  80   ®1  95 

Black-eye  Beans   1  00  @1  IS 

Horse  Beans   1  00  @1  10 

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  (3)2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   1  50   Sill  75 

Dried  Peng. 

Inquiry  and  offerings  are  both  insigni  Scant. 

Local  jobbers  and  millers  are  fairly  well 

stocked  from  previous  purchases.  Quotations 

remain  nominally  as  previously  noted. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  25  <ai  40 

Niles  Peas   1  00  @1  20 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Market  for  strictly  choice  Wheat  hay  ruled 

a  little  firmer,  with  some  sales  at  an  advance 

of  50c  per  ton  on  old  figures.     For  all  other 

grades  ot  hay,  however,  the  market  was  about 


as  favorable  to  buyers  as  at  any  time  during 
the  past  few  months.  Demand  for  common 
qualities  was  slow.  Straw  was  in  ample  sup- 
ply and  was  obtainable  at  unchanged  rates. 

Wheat  7  50@10  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  7  00@10  00 

°at  6  00®  8  50 

Barley  6  00®  8  50 

Clover  6  00®  7  50 

Stock  Hay   4  50®  5  50 

Alfalfa  6  00®  7  50 

Compressed  6  (Xifo  9  50 

Straw,  $  bale   35®  50 

Wool. 

This  market  remains  in  the  same  waiting  at- 
titude as  for  some  weeks  preceding.  Neither 
buyers  nor  sellers  are  disposed  to  do  much 
of  anything  until  Congress  takes  some  action 
on  the  proposed  tariff.  Dealers  here  have  de- 
clared in  favor  of  what  is  known  as  the  Mc- 
Kinley  tariff,  while  the  National  Wool  Grow- 
ers' Association  wants  a  still  higher  duty 
placed  on  wools.  Stocks  on  hand  at  the  first 
of  the  year  are  estimated  to  be  over  10.000,000 
lbs.,  a  larger  amount  than  at  corresponding 
date  for  many  years.  On  January  1st,  1896, 
the  quantity  remaining  was  stated  to  be  6,- 
000,000  lbs. 

SPRING. 

Nevada,  as  to  condition   7  @  9 

Oregon  Valley,  select   9)4@11 

Oregon  Valley,  low  grade   8  @  9)4 

Oregon,  Eastern     7)4®  9 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   7  ®9 

Northern  California  free   7  @9 

Northern  defective    5)4®  7 

Middle  Counties  free       6   @  V/, 

Middle  counties  defective   5)4®  6V4 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern   3)4®  5' 

Hops. 

An  Eastern  contemporary  gives  the  follow- 
ing report,  under  recent  date,  of  the  New 
York  hop  market : 

New  business  has  been  very  small,  but  we 
usually  expect  that  at  this  season  of  year,  and 
holders  have  made  no  effort  to  push  sales.  Brewers 
have  not  secured  important  supplies  of  1896  hops 
as  yet,  but  they  are  well  stocked  with  older 
growths  and  are  likely  to  hold  off  for  some  time 
unless  an  export  demand  should  threaten  to  absorb 
all  the  fine  goods.  Dealers  here  and  in  the  interior 
are  carrying  moderate  stocks,  but  do  not  care  to 
add  to  them  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
market.  No  important  purchases  are  reported 
for  export  but  there  are  constant  inquiries  which 
lead  to  the  belief  that  business  will  follow  later. 
Values  are  unsettled,  but  some  weakness  is 
shown,  particularly  on  the  class  of  stock  that  com- 
prises the  bulk  of  the  offerings,  or  say  grades 
worth  from  10®  12c.  Strictly  choice  shipping  hops 
are  held  in  instances  at  14c.  but  they  could  not  be 
placed  at  that  now,  and  it  looks  as  if  some  holders 
would  accept  13®13)4c.  Very  quiet  business  is 
reported  in  the  interior  of  this  State,  and  cable 
advices  from  Europe  report  no  radical  change  in 
demand  or  price. 

In  this  center  the  same  featureless  and  in- 
active market  as  before  reported  still  exists. 
In  the  absence  of  shipping  orders  local  dealers 
show  no  inclination  to  operate,  even  at  lower 
figures  than  are  nominally  current.  Jobbers 
are  now  carrying  considerable  stock  and  are 
asking  as  high  as  14c  per  lb.  in  a  small  way, 
but  for  equally  good  hops  they  will  not  pay 
10c  at  this  date. 


Fair  to  choice, 


crop  

MillstufTs. 


8  @11 


Bran  market  has  been  fairly  well  stocked 
and  rather  easy  in  tone.  Middlings  were 
more  plentiful  than  for  some  weeks  previous, 
but  offerings  did  not  include  much  of  high 
grade.  Rolled  Barley  ruled  steady.  Corn 
products  inclined  in  favor  of  the  consumer. 

Bran.  T3  ton  12  00®13  00 

Middlings  16  00®  19  00 

Barley,  Rolled  19  00®19  50 

Cornmeal  ".  18  50®19  00 

Cracked  Corn  19  00®19  50 

Seeds. 

Litle  of  interest  to  note  in  the  market  for 
seeds  of  any  description.  Mustard  Seed  is 
still  arriving  in  moderate  quantities  from 
lower  coast  points,  but  the  demand  for  either 
Yellow  or  Brown  is  less  active  than  earlier  in 
the  season.  Alfalfa  is  offering  at  quite  easy 
rates,  the  inquiry  for  seeding  purposes  prov- 
ing lighter  than  had  been  anticipated.  Flax- 
seed market  shows  steadiness,  with  not  much 
offering,  some  holdings  being  limited  above 
present  quotations. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  00@2  15 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  3  00@3  15 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  25®2  50 

Flax  1  30®  1  50 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2^(22^ 

Rape  2H&'2% 

Hemp  3M®3)4 

Alfalfa,  Utah  6  @6J4 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Importers  of  Grain  Bags,  as  well  as  local 
dealers,  are  entertaining  the  same  firm  views 
as  before  stated  in  this  column.  Higher 
prices  are  predicted  for  the  coming  summer. 
Although  the  outlook  appears  more  encour- 
aging for  the  holding  interest  than  last  sea- 
son, neither  farmers  nor  speculators  have  yet 
taken  hold  in  a  manner  worthy  of  detailed 
mention.  Market  for  other  Bags  and  Bagging 
is  showing  scarcely  any  life,  and  nothing  to 
warrant  any  changes  in  quotations. 

Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   4^®  i% 

Grain  bags,  buyer  June-July...-.   4%&  5, 
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Wool  sacks,  4  lb  g  »— 

Wool  sacks,  34  lb  *  9~~ 

Gumiies   J 

Bean  bags   <f  *H 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   os%«»  ivt 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

A  moderate  amount  of  business  is  doing  in 
Hides  and  Pelts  within  range  of  previous 
values  for  Pelts  and  Dry  Hides,  but 
Wet  Salted  Hides  are  quotably  lower. 
Tallow  is  commanding  steady  figures. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  C'lllt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs          74®  8     6  @  — 

Medium  Steers,  48  to 56  lbs....  64®  7      5  @  — 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs         54®  6      4  ®  — 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  6  ®  —  4  @  44 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  54®  6      4   ®  — 

Wet  Salted  Kip   «  ®  7      4  @  5 

Wet  Salted  Veal   6  @7     4  @5 

Wet  Salted  Calf   7  ®  8     5  @  6 

Dry  Hides  12  #13      9  ®10 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .  9  ®10      7  ®8 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  @15     —  ®10 

Horse  Hides,  large  dry   75®  — 

Horse  Hides,  large,  wet  salted   75®1  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium   50®  — 

Horse  Hides,  small   85®  — 

Colts'  Hides   25®  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  50  @60 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  40  O50 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  20  ®35 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   10  ®15 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  20  ®25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  15  ®20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   7  @  9 

Elk  Hides   74®  9 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  ® — 

Tallow,  No.  2   24@— 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  ®35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @— 

Honey. 

Market  is  very  quiet,  and  cannot  be  said  at 
present  to  favor  sellers.  Water  White  is  In 
light  supply,  with  some  of  it  held  above  cur- 
rent quotations ;  but  buyers  are  not  readily 
found  who  will  pay  extreme  figures  below 
noted.  Amber  grades  are  obtainable  in 
wholesale  quantity  and  at  easy  rates. 

White  Comb,  l  ib  frames  10  ®U 

Amber  Comb   7  @  8 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5  @  54 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4   @  44 

Amber  Colored  and  Candied   SK0— 

Dark  Tule   2*®— 

Beeswax- 
Not  much  offering,  but  demand  is  slim,  and 
market  lacks  strength.    To  effect  free  sales, 
extreme  prices  below  noted  could  not  be  re- 
alized. 

Fair  to  choice,  »  lb  23  @25 

Live  Stork  and  Meats. 
Beef  market  has  ruled  tolerably  steady. 
Mutton  was  without  quotable  change.  Hogs 
tended  in  favor  of  the  producing  interest. 
Following  are  wholesale  rates: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  *  lb   6K®64 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  (3)6 

Beef,  3d  quality   4   ®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  54®6c;  wethers   6  ffl  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed.  medium  size,  fat. . .  34®  3K 

Hogs,  large  hard   3'8®  3(4 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  ® — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4  @— 

Veal,  small,  *  lb   6  ®  7 

Lamb,  spring,  ¥  lb   7  ®  8 

Poultry. 

This  market  has  not  shown  quite  so  much 
firmness  as  during  preceding  week.  There 
were  receipts  of  fair  proportions,  both  of  do- 
mestic and  Eastern,  with  consumers  taking 
hold  less  freely  than  during  the  holiday 
period.  Choice  stock,  however,  brought  very 
fair  average  prices.  Hens  of  fine  quality, 
large  and  fat,  sold  above  quotations.  Fryers 
and  large  broilers  continued  to  command  the 
best  prices,  receipts  of  these  being  very  light, 
as  is  generally  the  case  in  the  midwinter 
months.  Turkeys  were  in  only  moderate  re- 
quest, and  preference  of  most  buyers  was  for 
full-grown  young  gobblers. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   15®  17 

Turkeys,  live  bens,  ft  lb   14®  15 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   is®  15 

Hens,  Cal.,  V  doz  4  00@5  00 

Roosters,  old  4  00@4  25 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  50®5  00 

Fryers  4  25®  4  50 

Broilers,  large  4  (KXa4  50 

Broilers,  small  2  50@3  50 

Ducks,  young,  ^  doz   5  00®6  50 

Ducks,  old  5  00(36  50 

Geese,  »  pair  1  50®1  75 

Goslings,  ^  pair   ® — 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz  1  00®  

Pigeons,  Young  1  25®  1  50 

Batter. 

The  production  of  this  commodity  is  on  the 
increase  at  all  dairy  points  in  the  vicinity  of 
San  Francisco  bay  and  also  in  the  lower  coast 
dairy  section.  The  output  of  the  Humboldt 
dairy  region  is  now  light,  as  is  always  the 
case  in  the  late  winter  months.    Supplies  on 


hand  are  in  excess  of  present  requirements; 
particularly  is  this  the  case  with  fair  to  me- 
dium qualities.  Market  is  quite  weak,  espe- 
cially for  all  grades  of  fresh  under  strictly 
fancy. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  21  @— 

Creamery  firsts  19  @20 

Creamery  seconds  18  @19 

Dairy  select  ,e  •{J 

Dairy  seconds  M  ®15 

Dairv,  soft  and  weedy  —  0 — 

Mixed  store  10  Oil 

Creamerv  in  tubs  15  ®17 

Pickled  roll  15  gW 

Dairv  in  tubs  H  @I° 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  14  ®J6 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  U  ®12 

Cheese. 

The  market  is  not  burdened  with  offerings, 
but  stocks  are  of  more  liberal  proportions  than 
a  few  weeks  ago.  The  tendency  of  values  is 
to  a  lower  range.  Buyers  are  operating  light- 
ly, anticipating  an  easier  market  in  the  near 
future. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  11  ®12 

California,  good  to  choice   9  @10 

California,  fair  to  good   7   @  9 

California,  "Young  Americas"  10  @I24 

Eggs- 

The  weak  feeling  noted  in  last  issue  has 
continued  to  be  the  leading  feature  of  the  egg 
market.  Prices  averaged  lower  than  last 
quoted,  especially  for  stock  received  direct 
from  ranch  or  hennery.  Retailers  are  now 
running  more  to  store-gathered  eggs,  as  the 
latter  show  good  average  quality  at  this  time 
of  year,  and  are  obtainable  at  much  easier 
figures  than  favorite  brands  of  select  quali- 
ties. The  latter  have  their  turn  during  the 
summer  and  fall,  and  then  command  a  decided 
premium.  Some  Eastern  cold-storage  eggs 
of  very  ordinary  quality  arrived  and  were 
closed  out  at  low  figures. 

California,  select,  large  wnite  and  fresh. .27  ffl— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.. 24  ®26 

California,  good  to  choice  store  23  @24 

California,  common  to  fair  store  22  @— 

Oregon,  prime  —  ® — 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  ®— 

Eastern,  cold  storage  20  ®21 

Duck  eggs  25  fa- 
Vegetables. 
Arrivals  of  early  spring  vegetables  continue 
light,  and  for  desirable  qualities  firm  prices 
are  realized.  The  demand  is,  of  course,  not 
very  extensive  at  the  rather  high  figures  now 
current.  Winter  vegetables  are  also  in  slim 
stock,  but  values  for  most  kinds  remain  un- 
changed.   Onions  commanded  an  advance. 

Asparagus,  V  lb   8®  15 

Beans.  Garden,  t»  lb   8®  10 

Beans,  Lima,  V  lb   — ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ^  100    40®  50 

Cauliflower,  V  doz   40®  50 

Cucumbers,  ^  doz   75®  1  06 

Egg  Plant,  V  lb   10®  15 

Garlic,  ,-•  it   14®  2 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ^  lb   124®  15 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  *  lb   7®  10 

Okra.  Dried,  *  lb   10®  124 

Onions,  Red,  ^  cental   — ®  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   70®  80 

Peas,  Green,  f  ti   4®  7 

Pepper,  Bell,  ?l  large  box   —(H)  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ¥  lb   3®  5 

Rhubarb,  ¥  box    75®  1  85 

Squash,  Cream,  ft  box   25®  35 

Squash,  Summer,  ^  box   75®  1  25 

Tomatoes,  River,  per  large  box   — @  — 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ¥  box   75®  1  00 

Potatoes. 

This  market  is  showing  firmness,  with  no 
heavy  receipts  from  any  section.  There  is 
every  indication  that  higher  prices  will  rule 
before  the  close  of  the  season,  the  extent  of 
the  advance  depending  on  the  amount  of  out- 
side demand.  Even  should  there  be  no  ship- 
ping trade,  which  is  improbable,  values  would 
not  be  apt  to  recede  from  present  levels.  The 
tendency  on  prices  of  sweets  has  been  in 
favor  of  sellers. 

IN  SACKS. 

Early  Rose,  River,  ¥  cental   60®  75 

Peerless,  River    ®  — 

Reds,  River   55(h)  65 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — @  _ 

Burbanks,  River   55@  70 

Burbanks,  Salinas  1  00®  1  15 

Burbanks,  Oregon   75®  1  00 

Sweet  Potatoes   1  25®  1  50 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 
Apples  of  other  than  choice  to  select  quality 
continue  in  more  than  ample  stock  for  the  ex- 
isting demand,  with  supplies  mostly  Eastern. 
The  importers  and  handlers  of  Eastern  ap- 
ples are  having,  in  most  instances,  anything 
but  a  profitable  or  pleasant  experience.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  business  of  the  past  few 
months  in  freely  importing  apples  to  this  cen- 
ter from  Missouri  river  section  will  be  soon 
repeated.  Some  of  this  fruit  has  been  sold 
for  less  than  freight,  and  it  has  been  the  ex- 


The  best  fenciiiir  for  all  purposes  that  we  can  find  1b  the  celebrated  Kllwood  Field 
Fence.  Very  cheap,  too.  Write  us  about  It.  Barb  Wire  also  verv  chean  Wo 
uuote  this  week,  among  other  bargains. 

(  olt.  e.  tireen,  good  quality  Salvador,  per  lb   R  17 

Marearonl.  No.  2.  Size  box:  1!0  in.  long.  10  in.  wide,  6!<  in.  high;  per  box!"!  .80 
Corned  Heel,  .'-lb.  tins  Hold's  Curnod  Hoof,  patent  key  opener,  per  doz  1  »<i 

Saito,  new  lot  just  received,  per  Hi  

y     .Sugar,  dry  granulated,  finest,  per  lb  !!.!..!!!!  on;, 

WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH 

M.  MOORE,  221  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


WIRE 
FENCING. 


ception  where  the  best  qualities  brought  what 
could  be  termed  good  prices  over  and  above 
freight  and  other  expenses.  There  are  few 
choice  to  select  apples  on  market,  either  im- 
ported or  domestic  product.  Select  California 
have  not  been  in  such  light  supply  for  many 
years.  There  is  scarcely  any  showing  of  first- 
class  Spitzenberg  or  Virginia  Greening,  two 
leading  favorites  in  this  market.  There  are  a 
few  Newtown  Pippins,  but  these  do  not  show 
as  good  average  quality  as  in  former  seasons 
of  the  past  decade.  Quotable  values  for  fancy 
qualities  are  largely  nominal,  in  the  absence 
of  any  noteworthy  offerings  of  this  sort. 

Pears  are  not  making  much  of  a  display, 
both  quality  and  quantity  being  lacking.  The 
quotable  range  remains  about  as  given  in  last 
issue,  but  there  are  few  sufficiently  choice  to 
command  top  figure  or  near  thereto.  The 
most  ordinary  qualities  are  not  obtainable  in 
large  quantity. 

Persimmons  are  now  in  such  insignificant 
supply  as  to  be  hardly  quotable,  and  the  few 
at  present  offering  are  nearly  all  more  or  less 
off  quality. 

Cranberries  are  still  on  market  in  light 

quantity,  mostly  the  imported  article,  and 

are  selling  slowly  at  generally  easy  figures. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  per  box   1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-Ib  box   75®  90 

Apples,  fair  to  good.  50-tt>  box   50(ni  75 

Apples,  common,  ^  50-lb  box   35®  40 

Apples,  Eastern,  *  bbl   1  50®  3  00 

Apples,  lady,  t*  box   — @  — 

Pears,  Winter  Nells,  per  box   75®  1  50 

Pears,  other  kinds,      box   40®  75 

Persimmons,  ^  box   40®  75 

Cranberries,  Eastern,      bbl   5  00M  7  00 

Dried  Fruit. 

The  dried  fruit  market  in  the  East  is  thus 

outliued  by  a  New  York  authority  : 

Advices  from  the  interior  report  an  increased 
movement  in  evaporated  apples,  mainly  for  future 
delivery,  though  including  some  good  sized  spot 
contracts  one  of  which  was  for  25  carloads  of 
prime  apples  to  go  to  California:  the  price  is  re- 
ported at  S^c  Large  quantities  of  fruit  have 
continued  to  arrive  here,  but  they  have  been  stock 
contracted  for  previously  and  have  gone  direct  to 
European  markets  The  jobbing  demand  has  been 
unusually  light  and  it  has  been  impossible  to 
advance  prices.  Extra  fancy  command  5c.  in  a 
small  way,  though  average  fancy  are  not  salable 
above  4J4"(«44c.  and  choice  are  still  ottered  at 
33f®4c. ;  prime  are  generally  held  at  340.  though 
close  buyers  might  still  shade  that  a  fraction. 
Sun-dried  apples  continue  in  light  supply,  but 
demand  moderate  and  market  quiet  and  m.miual, 
except  for  quarters  which  have  some  attention 
and  rule  steady.  Chops  have  met  a  moderate  de- 
mand at  *1..DK«  1.40.  rarely  *l.45r«  1.50.  Cores  aud 
skins  generally  dull  but  held  up  to  full  late  prices. 
Raspberries  are  held  at  I6w  I'l'tC  .  but  111  absence 
of  important  demand  latter  figure  is  very  ex- 
treme. Cherries  scarce  and  nominally  unchanged 
A  few  southern  Damson  plums  are  held  at  54®6c. 
Huckleberries  quiet  but  steady.  Few  if  any 
blackberries  offering.  California  fruit  has  had  a 
very  moderate  demand. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1898,  per  lb. .. .  9  ®114 
Apricots.  Cal.  Royal,  bags,  ITOfi,  per  lb. . .  8  ®10 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1806,  bxs  12  ®18 

Peaches.  California,  ls'.iti,  peeled,  per  lb    11    m  IS 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1896,  unpeeled,  lb   64®  10 

Prunes.  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size   4  ®  7Ji 

The  local  market  for  dried  fruit  has  re- 
mained in  all  essential  respects  much  the 
same  as  noted  in  former  review.  Considera- 
ble inquiry  from  Eastern  points  is  reported, 
but  it  is  not  resulting  In  much  business  at 
present.  Still,  the  inquiry  is  apt  to  pave  the 
way  to  transactions  at  an  early  day.  There 
is  good  evidence  that  stocks  of  most  kinds  in 
the  hands  of  Eastern  dealers  are  well  re- 
duced, and  this  being  the  case,  they  will 
quite  likely  be  compelled  to  enter  the  market 
as  buyers  in  the  very  near  future.  Stocks  of 
apricots,  nectarines  and  pears  are  not  large 
enough  to  admit  of  much  wholesale  trading, 
while  the  inquiry  now  being  experienced  is 
largely  for  these  sorts.  Prunes  are  obtain- 
able in  tolerably  large  quantity  for  this  date, 
and  Peaches  are  still  in  fair  supply.  The 
steamship  Zealandia,  sailing  on  the  8th  lost., 
carried  47,500  pounds  dried  fruit  for  Australia 
and  18,750  pounds  for  New  Zealand.  A  Pan- 
ama steamer  sailing  the  past  week  took  BUM 
pounds  dried  fruit  for  Scotland  and  8800 
pounds  for  Germany. 

KVAPOKATBI)  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  lb   7V4<a  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  ®I0 

Apricots.  Moorpark   11  ®I3 

Apples,  in  boxes   5  @— 

Nectarines,  White   5  @  5^ 

Nectarines,  Red   4  ®5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  prime  to  choice          5  ®  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy   6  @  7 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  II  ®12^ 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   4  ®  5 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  «•,.«  7 
Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts  4  ®  si- 
Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         4   @  5 

Plums,  pitted   4  ®  5 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   8  ®  3% 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  small  sizes   1H®  2H 

Prunes,  Silver   7H@  8 

COMMON  SUN-UKIEI). 

Apricots,  ordinary   ,v,t«  — 

Apples,  sliced   24®  3 

Apples,  quartered   3  3'« 

Figs,  Black   2V4®  S 

Figs,  White   3  ®  4 

Plums,  unpitted   1H®  2 

Kaislus. 

The  Raisin  market  in  this  center  is  not 
showing  much  life,  but  values  continue  to  be 
well  sustained  for  all  desirable  qualities. 
Where  any  selling  pressure  is  manifested  it 


is  on  defective  stock,  improperly  cured  and 

otherwise  faulty.    The  necessity  of  crowding 

such  fruit  to  sale  is  due  to  the  condition  of 

the  goods  and  is  in  no  wise  indicative  of 

weakness  in  the  general  market.    In  fact,  it 

is  more  apt  to  prove  favorable  than  otherwise 

to  the  holdings  of  desirable  qualities,  tending 

to  lessen  selling  competition  on  the  latter. 

Quotable  values  remain  undisturbed. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  25®  I  50 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   2  00®  2  25 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  40®  1  50 

Boxes,  London  layers.  20-Ib  box   1  20(<u  I  25 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel.  4-crown.  V  tb  5H®  — 

Loose  Muscatel.  3-crown  4^®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  — 

Sultanas  5H®6 

Seedless  Muscatel  4"^®444 

Dried  Grapes  3  @  — 

Citrus   I  roil-. 

Orange  market  was  very  little  if  any  more 
active  than  noted  in  last  review.  The  lim- 
ited demand  was  partly  due  to  the  prevailing 
cool  weather,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
fruit  being,  as  a  rule,  not  fully  ripe.  Prices 
inclined  in  favor  of  buyers,  although  for 
strictly  choice  about  as  good  figures  were  pos- 
sible as  previously  quoted. 

Lemon  market  was  quiet,  and  for  other 
than  very  best,  well  sweated  and  well 
wrapped,  satisfactory  or  full  current  figures 
were  not  easily  realized.  Limes  are  again 
offering  in  moderate  quantity,  with  demand 
not  very  brisk. 

Oranges— Wash  Navels,  ^  box   I  50®  2  75 

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet   ®  

Cal.  Seedlings   1  00®  1  75 

Cal.  ValencTas   ®  

Japanese.  Mandarin,  small  box   90®  1  25 

Mexican  —  — @  

Grape  Fruit.  V  case   3  60®  4  50 

Lemons— Cal..  select,  ¥  box   2  50®  

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  00®  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  ^  box   6  00®  6  SO 

Cal.,  small  box   1  SO®  2  00 

Nuts. 

There  are  no  evidences  o'  much  business 
either  wholesale  or  jobbing,  in  nuts  of  any 
sort.  Most  of  the  almonds  and  walnuts  now 
offering  are  of  rather  ordinary  grade,  which 
operates  against  their  selling  freely  or  com- 
manding full  figures. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8  ®9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5H®  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   4M@ — 

California  Almonds,  bard  shell   2^®— 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   9  @— 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   8  @  8% 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hardshell  8  @  6* 

Chestnuts.  Cal.  Italian   8  ®10 

Peanuts,  Cal  .  fair  to  prime   4  @  44» 

Peanuts.  Eastern  band-picked   5  ®  6 

Pine  Nuts   8  0  9 


California  Dried  Fruits  at 
York. 


New 


Nkw  YORK,  Jan.  9.— Apricots,  hags,  Hwllc; 
peaches,  unpeeled,  bags,  7(>i  9c:  peeled,  boxes,  i  im 
15c;  prunes,  four  sizes,  nominal,  5'8c:  raisins,  2- 
crown,  L.  M  .  4V$c;  3-crown.  5Hc:  4-crown.  »m® 
7c:  London  layers.  *1  HK.i  1.50;  clusters,  $165® 2; 
almonds,  paper  shell,  1 1®  I8e ;  Roft,8®94c;  walnuts, 
standard,  7Hc:  soft  shell,  9c. 

New  York.  Jan.  13— Apricots,  bags,  9@llc; 
peaches,  peeled,  boxes,  !3<al5c;  unpeeled,  bags,  7® 
9c;  prunes,  four  sizes,  nominal.  5'8c:  raisins,  2- 
crown,  L.  M..  4Hc;  3-crown,  54c;  4-crawn.  64c: 
Loudon  layers,  fl.  10®  1.50;  clusters,  *1.65®2.  Al- 
monds, soft  shell,  8C«9e:  paper.  ll(a  12c;  walnuts, 
standard.  74c;  soft  shell,  9c. 


Electric  Soil  Tester. 


The  well-known  fact  that  damp  earth 
is  a  better  conductor  of  electricity  than 
dry  earth  is  the  basis  of  an  apparatus 
invented  by  Prof.  Milton  Whitney,  chie. 
of  the  division  of  soils  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  which  he  thinks  will 
be  a  valuable  aid  in  producing  the  best 
results  from  the  cultivation  of  soil. 
The  plates,  constructed  of  the  material 
which  forms  the  carbon  points  in  arc 
lights,  are  sunk  iu  the  ground  at  any 
desired  depth.  A  current  of  electricity 
is  then  passed  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  an  instrument  measures  in  ohms 
the  resistance  whieh  the  soil  between 
the  plates  makes  to  the  passage  of  the 
current.  A  table  prepared  from  the  re- 
sults of  many  experiments  shows  at  a 
glance  the  percentage  of  moisture  in 
the  soil. 

The  apparatus  will  be  specially  valu- 
able in  hothouse  culture,  in  Prof.  Whit- 
ney's opinion,  for  in  that  the  conditions 
are  the  best  for  regulating  the  propor- 
tion of  moisture,  but  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  fields  can  be  regulated 
to  a  greater  degree  by  cultivation. 
This  is  particularly  so  in  sections  of  the 
country  where  irrigation  is  practiced. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4>  General  Commission  Merchants,  4> 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 

Members  of  tbe  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49* Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advanoes  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  ot 
Interest. 


January  16,  1897. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Co-operation   in  Two  Rock. 


BY  C.   NISSON.—  NUMBER  II. 

When  co-operation  was  first  discussed  at 
Two  Rock  Grange  seriously— some  eight  years 
ago  or  more  —  the  membership  was  quite 
small.  But  what  it  lacked  in  quantity  was 
made  up  for  in  quality.  Not  only  did  we 
have,  as  a  member  jocosely  put  it,  more  "  hon- 
orable "  members  to  the  square  inch  than  any 
ther  Grange  in  the  State,  but  there  was 
that  cohesion  and  comradeship  among  its 
members  that  always  is  so  telling  when 
iction  is  necessary.  There  were  no  domi- 
eering  spirits,  no  one  was  so  much  the  supe- 
rior of  the  others  that  one's  inferiority  was 
jver  felt.  Every  one  was  encouraged  and  the 
jest  that  was  in  him  or  her  brought  out.  It 
was  so  then.  It  is  so  yet  to  all  who  go  there 
willing  to  give  as  well  as  receive. 

In  our  discussions  relative  to  the  expenses 
idded  to  the  first  cost  of  production  the  mid- 
llemen  nearest  at  home  did  naturally  come  in 
or  the  greatest  amount  of  censure.  Not  only 
lid  we  consider  their  legitimate  profits  too 
ligh,  but  numerous  instances  were  cited 
vhere  our  commission  men  were  making  ille- 
gitimate profits,  to  put  it  mildly.  Potatoes 
rom  our  valley  had  been  discovered  sold  as 
Salinas  or  other  brands,  and  at  the  same  quo- 
ations,  while  returns  had  been  made  in  con- 
ormity  with  the  Petaluma  potato  quotations, 
jrom  which  point  they  had  been  shipped. 
Khers  had  found  their  potatoes  unsold  in 
ront  of  their  commission  merchant's  store 
fter  they  had  been  reported  sold  before  the 
se.  So  with  apples  and  other  products, 
very  Grange  has  no  doubt  had  the  same  kind 
f  discussions  and  with  the  same  barren  re- 
ults,  so  I  will  not  dwell  upon  that  part.  We 
iscussed  the  matter  from  all  sides.  We  real- 
zed  then,  as  we  do  yet,  that  middlemen  are, 
this  age  of  specialties,  an  absolute  neces- 
ity.  V/e  were  fully  enough  aware  of  the 
lany  evils  and  abuses  of  the  system,  but  to 
magine  that  one  can  do  without  middlemen 
really  absurd.  If  we  were  to  do  without 
liddlemen  we  would  have  to  go  back  to  the 
ime  when  farmers  produced  and  made  all 
hey  consumed  and  used,  tanned  the  hides  for 
heir  own  boots,  kept  sheep  from  whose  wool 
hey  made  their  clothing,  etc.  Even  then,  go 
ack  as  far  as  we  please,  the  germ  of  the  sys- 
sm  is  present.  On  these  farms  or  homes  of 
Id  there  was  always  some  kind  of  division  of 
tie  labor  that  was  performed  in  the  house- 
old.  This  division  of  labor  increased  with 
vilization  and  will  keep  on  increasing.  We 
in't  stop  it  if  we  would,  and  shouldn't  if  we 
)uld.  The  necessary  middlemen  perform  a 
irt  of  our  work.  The  tanner,  the  shoemaker, 
ad  all  the  others,  perform  no  less  a  part  of 
lr  work  than  the  so-called  middlemen.  It  is 
mply  a  division  of  labor  on  a  larger  scale 
lan  took  place  in  olden  times.  The  middle- 
en  who  haul  cur  products,  the  ones  who  sell 
lem,  the  ones  who  transform  them  into  other 
•tides  of  use,  are  all  our  co-workers.  As  co- 
orkers,  all  are  entitled  to  a  seat  at  the 
ition's  table — no  one  more  than  any  other, 
)  one  less.  But  why  should  we  feed  those 
ho  will  perform  no  useful  labor,  and  never- 
leless  force  themselves  into  seats,  often  the 
sst,  and  too  often  forcing  those  away  who 
e  most  diligent  in  the  work  of  producing  the 
od  with  which  the  table  is  supplied; 
We  farmers  are  the  ones  who  feed  them  all. 
rby  should  we  not  be  the  ones  who,  first  of 
1,  to  see  to  it  that  the  food  is  justly  distrib- 
.ed;  The  many  abuses  which  have  crept 
to  our  system  of  producing  and  distributing 
ust  be  remedied.  The  task  is  not  easy.  One 
tie  Grange  can  do  nothing.  Two  Rock 
range  is  not  the  only  one  that  has  tried  to 
something,  but  it  seems  the  only  one  which 
3  at  times  appealed  to  the  other  subordi- 
ite  Granges,  as  well  as  to  the  State  Grange, 
■  sympathy  and  assistance.  It  has  had  little 
either.  Perhaps  we  are  not  understood, 
is  for  that  reason  I  have  tried  in  the  fore- 
ling  to  show  you  that  Two  Rock  Grange  has 
ven  this  matter  careful  consideration, 
hen  our  demands  and  actions  have  seemed  j 
some  of  you  strange,  or  even  wild,  may  it 
I  be  because  you  have  not  given  this  mat- 
r  as  much  careful  thought  as  we;  If  we  ' 
,ve  reasoned  from  false  premises  and  drawn 
correct  conclusions,  it  is  your  duty  to  point 
out  to  us. 

But  while  no  radical  changes  can  be  brought 
out  except  by  united  action,  each  Grange 
n  practice  co-operation  on  a  small  scale, 
lis  we  have  done,  and  in  my  next  I  will  tell 
w  we  started  and  with  what  success. 


Installation  Feast  at  Stockton. 

'A  A."  writes  from  Stockton  to  report  the 
tallation  feast  of  Saturday  last,  when  Past 
aster  Daniel  Flint  was  the  installing  officer 
d  the  guest  of  honor.  It  was  a  cold,  gray 
y  outside,  but  there  was  no  hint  of  anything 
t  warmth  and  good  cheer  indoors,  where  a 
e  feast  was  spread  and  where  a  generous 
coration  of  flowers  and  fruits  gave  not  only 
2  appearance  of  bounty,  but  a  look  of  sum- 
sr.  W.  M.  Beecher  was  in  the  chair  and 
,st  Master  Overhiser  led  off  in  the  intellec- 
ii  part  of  the  feast,  and  was  followed  by 
.  Noyes,  Mr.  Ashley  and  others.  The  star 
saker  of  the  occasion  was,  of  course,  the  vis- 
og  Past  Master,  Daniel  Flint.  He  gave  a 
)d  talk  on  the  good  of  the  Order.  He  urged, 
>ecia!ly,  the  value  of  individual  effort  in  the 
auge,  pointed  out  that  it  is  only  by  trying 
it  success  in  anything  is  ever  achieved,  and 
ed  instances  of  great  orators,  who,  in  their 
•lier  efforts,  had  been  stricken  with  ner- 
is  chills. 

*.i-t  Master  flint  then  installed  the  officers 
I  but  the  Gate  Keeper,  who  was  absent),  as 
lows:  Master,  N.  H.  Root;  Overseer,  J.  B. 


Haerlson  ;  Lecturer,  Sister  I.  E.  Leadbeater ; 
Steward,  H.  M.  Jones;  Assistant  Steward, 
H.  C.  Sturke;  Chaplain,  Sister  A.  Ashley; 
Treasurer,  A.  Adams;  Secretary,  N.  T.  Root; 
Gate  Keeper,  Sister  M.  Rich ;  Pomona,  Miss 
B.  Haerlson;  Flora,  Miss  A.  Leadbeater; 
Ceres,  Sister  M.  Root;  L.  A.  S.,  Sister  Cora 
Beecher;  Ex.  Committee,  Sister  S.  L.  Root. 

The  new  Master  is  a  young  man  of  promise 
and  will  spare  no  effort  to  advance  the  Order. 
The  Overseer  needs  no  ritual  or  added  dig- 
nity. The  Treasurer  was  inducted  for  the 
eleventh  time,  and  jocularly  said  the  fnnds 
were  now  in  a  condition  to  make  absconding 
an  object.  The  Secretary  was  installed  for 
the  thirteenth  time.  The  Organist,  Sister 
Noyes,  gave  fine  music.  Retired  W.  M. 
Beecher  lastly  conducted  the  L.  A.  S.  to  the 
installing  officer,  who  made  her  temporary  of- 
fice one  of  a  year's  grace  and  service. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


Installation  Feast  at  Merced. 


Mrs.  R.  G.  Steele  writes  under  date  of 
January  5th,  gaving  an  account  of  the  last 
regular  Grange  meeting  at  Merced  on  the  2nd 
inst. :  The  main  business  of  the  day  was  in- 
stallation, and  it  was  made  the  occasion  for  a 
feast  and  general  social  session.  The  spread 
was  not  only  of  a  most  bountiful  kind,  but  it 
was  almost  wholly  made  up  of  native  Califor- 
nian  products  produced  upon  the  farms  of  the 
members  of  Merced  Grange.  Brother  Beecher 
of  Stockton  acted  as  installing  officer,  assisted 
by  Brother  N.  B.  Atwater.  fijerced  Grange 
is  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition,  financially 
and  socially.  Following  is  the  list  of  new  of- 
ficers :  Master,  Brother  Beckford ;  Overseer, 
Brother  Ostrander ;  Lecturer,  Sister  Steele; 
Steward,  Sister  Perry  ;  Assistant  Steward, 
Brother  Perry ;  Chaplain,  Sister  Heall ;  Treas- 
urer, Brother  Applegate ;  Secretary,  Sister 
Jessie  Peck;  Gate  Keeper,  Sister  Fraser; 
Ceres,  Sister  Lander;  Flora,  Sister  Clara 
Perry;  Pomona,  Sister  Jennie  Hayes ;  L.  A. 
S.,  Sister  Kahl ;  Organist,  Sister  E.  Atwater; 
Trustee,  Brother  Lander. 


Every  Inventor  Wants  a  Good  Patent 

Or  none  at  all.  To  secure  the  best  patents 
Inventors  have  only  to  address  Dewey  &  Co., 
Pioneer  Patent  Agents,  No.  220  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  Why  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors  should  patronize  this  Home  Agency. 

It  is  the  ablest,  largest,  best,  most  con- 
venient, economical  and  speedy  for  all  Pacific 
Coast  patrons. 

It  is  the  oldest  on  this  side  of  the  American 
continent,  most  experienced,  and  in  every  way 
reliable. 

Conducted  from  1863  by  its  present  owners 
(A.  T.  Dewey,  W.  B.  Ewer  and  Geo.  H. 
Strong),  this  agency  has  the  best  knowledge 
of  patents  already  issued  and  of  the  state  of 
the  arts  in  all  lines  of  inventions  most  com- 
mon on  this  coast. 

Patents  secured  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico,  a'.l  British  colonies  and 
provinces,  England  and  other  civilized  coun- 
tries throughout  the  globe. 

Caveats  filed,  assignments  duly  prepared, 
examinations  made,  and  a  general  Pattat 
Agency  business  conducted. 

Established  and  successfully  and  popularly 
conducted  for  nearly  thirty  years,  our  patrons 
number  many  thousands,  to"  whom  we  refer 
with  confidence,  as  men  of  influence  and  re- 
liability. Old  and  new  inventors  are  cordially 
offered  the  complimentary  use  of  our  library 
and  free  advice,  etc.  No  other  agency  can 
afford  Pacific  States  inventors  half  the  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  this  old,  well-tried  and 
experienced  firm. 


— Governor  Sadler  of  Nevada  recently  sold 
I  1500  head  of  stock  cattle  at  $18  per  head  to 
1  McCormick  Brothers  of  Stockton,  Cal. 
I      —The  S.  P.  R.  R.  Company  is  going  to  build 
|  a  rock-crushing  plant  atTruckee,  Cal.    It  will 
be  run  by  electricity  and  the  crushed  rock 
will  be  used  to  ballast  the  road-bed  through 
the  snowsheds. 

—On  the  31st  ult.  H.  T.  Scott  of  the  Union 
Iron  Works  and  Minister  Hoshi  of  Japan 
signed  a  contract  for  the  former  to  build  for 
the  Japanese  government  a  steel  cruiser  of 
47f>0  tons  burthen,  to  cost  about  $1,500,000  and 
to  be  completed  and  delivered  December  31, 
1898.  An  illustrated  description  of  this 
cruiser  appeared  on  page  397  of  the  issue  of 
November  14,  '96. 

— The  Los  Angeles  Times  says  the  oil  indus- 
try of  southern  California  is  full  of  promise. 
Important  development  is  being  made  in  the 
Los  Angeles  oil  field,  and  flattering  reports 
are  coming  in  from  Whittier  and  Fresno. 
From  present  indications,  oil  of  the  lightest 
gravity  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  one 
or  more  of  the  southern  California  strata. 
The  market  is  quiet.  Prices  are  ranging 
from  90  cents  to  $1  per  barrel  at  the  well 
tanks  in  the  local  field. 

— The  Mexican  Government  is  about  to  im- 
prove the  harbors  on  the  west  coast.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  raise  a  considerable 
sum  for  this  work,  in  addition  to  the  $5,000,000, 
for  the  improvement  of  Coatzacoalcos  and  Sal- 
ina  Cruz,  the  eastern  and  western  termini  of 
the  Tehauntepec  road.  In  accordance  with 
the  Government's  plans  an  engineer,  Arthur 
F.  Wrotnowski,  has  been  sent  to  the  western 
coast  to  inspect  all  of  the  harbors  and  deter- 
mine which  shall  be  improved  and  to  what  ex- 
tent. 


Vflorse  Owners!  Tr> 

GOMBAULT'S 

4S»d^Caust:ic 
Balsam 

33=*  '  1  Safe  Speed;  and  Positive  Curt 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  need.  Takes 
■.tie  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action, 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
4rd  Cattle.*  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC.    Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  bUmish-. 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
ice   31.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
*ent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  direction!', 
Eoi  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars/ 
HIE  LAWRKNri!-W[IAlAM9tO    Cleveland  . 


MONEY'  CABBAGF 


IF  YOU  PLANT  RIGHT  SEEDS 

My  new  Seed  Book  tells  all  about  the  best  vari- 
eties of  Cabbage  and  everything  of  interest 
in  Seeds ;  how  to  grow  them  for  profit,  etc. 

Write    rnrr  Mention 
to-day  f  II 1 1    this  Paper 

and  will  send  you  a  sample  of  Buckbee's 
Race  Horse  Cabbage,  the  Earliest  on 
earth  together  with  Beautiful  and  Instruc- 
tive Seed  and  Plant  Book. 

p.o.  box  616  H.  W.  BUCKBEE, 

Roctford  Si-od  Farms, 
ROCK  FORD,  ILL. 


:  WOVEN  ..WM.FENCE! 


Hi-si  an  Kuril..  Home-high,  Hull-  i 
Mroa^HgandClilrkcn-Ught.  with  I 
our  in ti.kx  \i  loin  i  ir  Machine  ■ 
you  can  make  60  I'pdaa  day  for  J 
12  to  20  ct<5.  a  Rod.  I 
Over  ">»  sivirs.  Catalncrne  Fi  ee.  I 
KITSELM  AN  BROS.,  J 
Roy  mi.    RM^eviile,  Ind.T 


HON.  W.   .1.   BRYAN'S  GREAT  BOOK,  "  THE 
First  Battle."   Exclusive^  territory  granted  good 
agents.   Write  quid 
lishers,  Chicago,  111. 


PUMPS! 

For  deep  or  shallow  wells ;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A  T.AMES.  Gait, Cal. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


OF   EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that  will  not 
dry  out  and  shrink. 
 THE  

r*£3i  Non-Shrinking  Water  Tank, 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates, 
COSTS  NO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Estimate  on  any  Kind  of  Tank  Work. 

PACIFIC  TANK  CO. 

33  lieale  Street  San  Francisco. 


LEAN  ALL-STEEL  LEVER  HARROW 

is  practically  indestructible.   No  castings  to  break; 
no  wood  to  rot.   The  teeth  of  this  harrow  can  be  adjusted  to 
angle  by  the  simple  top  lever.  IT  IS  UNEQUALLED 
for  preparing  the  soil  for  all  kinds  of  crops. 
Will  save  its  cost  the  first  season.  Light,  Strong,  Perfect. 


Roderick  Lean  Mfg.Co.M"spf,Tid,so: 


HAwL,Kif  KlNCi  Jt  CO..  Los  A-geles.  Cal  .  and  VV.  U.  KAK1U.  Sun  Francisco,  cal.,  Ucuural  Agents. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 
BUY  THE  BEST. 


Mark. 


H.H.H. 


Horse  Medicine! 


D.  D.  T .,  1868. 

Will  Remove  All  Callous  Lumps,  Spavins 
Wind  Galls,  Ring:  Bone,  Pole  Evil,  and  Will 
Cure  Sweeney,  Scratches,  Sore  Shoulders,  Dis- 
temper, Contraction  of  Leaders,  Fistula,  and 
All  Blemishes  on  the  Horse. 

AS  A  FAMILY  LINIMENT,  IT  IS  THE  BEST 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  anyone  who  says  he  has  as 
good  or  better  liniment  than  the  H.H.H.,  for  he  is 
an  impostor  and  you  will  surely  waste  your  money 
if  you  buy  it.  Insist  on  having  the  H.H.H.  and  no 
other.  Examine  every  bottle  to  see  if  the  name  of 
Henry  H.  Moore  is  on  label  pasted  on  bottle,  and 
the  firm  name  is  on  outside  cover  of  wrapper,  be- 
fore you  buy  it. 

Manufactured  by 

H.   H.  JIOORE  &  SONS, 

Cor.  Sutter  St.  and  Miner  Ave., 

STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA. 


DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  "a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Co's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JUt  lt/ll^ip  Ifluu^JuY. 


By  gustav  eisen. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing:. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
grard.  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co.,  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  W3. OO,  poBtatre  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

320  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


January  16,  1897. 


Reversible  and  Flexible. 


Forbes 

Cultivator. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

DURABLE.    LIGHT  DRAFT. 


lest  Iron  and 

Steel. 
No  woodwork 
to  WCHt  hcr- 
check  or 
Hplit. 
No  neck  draft. 
Teeth  »nd  Shovels 
will  not  dog. 
Driver   has  his 
work   In    Trout  of 
him. 

Any  tOOth  may  lie 
used. 


The  Forbes  Cultivator  Is  made  in  two  size*,  eleven  or 
thirteen  teeth.  The  eleven-iooih  cut*  six  teet  in  width, 
or  by  removing  bolts  can  be  reduced  to  five-foot  or  even 
Hinaller  If  desired.  The  eleven-iooih  18  calculated  for  a 
two-horse  niacliiiie.  Tin-  thlrieen-tooth  for  three  or  four 
horses,  and  cuts  either  five,  six  or  eight  feet  in  width. 
Thin  implement  in  commended  by  all  who  use  It.  For  further  particulars, 
call  on  or  address 


F-ORBES, 


DI5C  HARROW. 


The  only  Harrow  made  that  COMBINES  these  two  features. 


It  will  do  perfect  work  ou  an  even  surface. 

One  gang  will  work  in  a  hollow  while  another  works  the  ridge. 

The  removal  of  four  keys  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  reverse  the  gangs  from  an  out-throw 
lo  an  iii-throw  . 

This  Harrow  will  last  longer  and  do  from  twenty-live  to  fifty  per  ceul  better  work  than  any  Harrow 
ever  constructed. 

Catalogues  and  other  information  furnished  on  application  to 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 


27  MAIN  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MORGAN     SPADIING  HARROWS, 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR 


Invaluable 
for  Inside  of 
TANKS 
and 

WATER 
TROUGHS. 


Manilla 
Roofing, 

250  square  feet 
complete, 
with 

*  Faint  and  Nails, 
$4.00. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER,  OR  ADDRESS 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,      Battery ^ Street,  San  Francisco. 
ma™f«o,Ur«r».        524  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


Orchards  and 
Vineyards. 

State  Agents  for  JONES  CHAIN  MOWERS. 

SEND   FOR  CIRCULARS. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  State  Agents, 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH   

GILMAN'S  patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 


PATENTED  AUGUST 


1893. 


FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  —  California  Midwinter 
International  Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  treesand  vinesfrom  frost, 
sunburn,  rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  de- 
scriptive circulars. 

B.    F\  GILMAN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS. 
480  NINTH  STREET   Ug    FRAN<  DM  <>.  OAI» 


Union  Gas  Engine  Co. 

316  HOWARD  STREET. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA. 

ENGINES 

For  Pumps,  Hoists,  Launches, 

Etc. 

SEND   FOR  CATALOGUER. 


"Hercules"  Gas,Gasoline  i  Distillate  Engines. 

Hoisting  Engines  X  Stationary  Engines-^  Marine  Engines  If  * 


WATERPROOF 


up. 
to 

i.p.  v.  ax)  h.'p. 

Our  newly  designed  and  perfected  DISTILLATE  VAl'OKIZKK  insures  a  saving  of  50%  on  cost  of  running. 
Just  H  your  expense  saved  by  using  a  H  EKCCLES  in  place  of  auy  other.    We  make  no  exception. 


Nearly  3000  HERCULES  Hoisting,  Stationary  and  Marine  Engines  in  Actual  Use.  High  Grade,  Cold  Water  Paint. 


U  t>  claim  rull  power,  automatic  and  positive  ad  just  men  t  regit  la  t  ing  speed  ami  consumption  of  fuel  In 
proportion  to  work  being  performed.  No  spring  electrodes  to  burn  out.  Ail  springs  are  outside.  Point  of  Igni- 
tion, speed  and  amount  of  fuel  can  he  changed  while  engine  Is  in  operation. 

WRITE   FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

BsTABLisBBp  1880.  Address  HERCULES  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS, 

WORKS:  2 1 5,3 1 7, 1 9 . « 1 . «3 ,3-J5. *J7 ,*i9 , 23 1  Bay  St.  Omce:  405-407  Sausouie  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  A  substitute  for  Oil  Paint  and  Whitewash.  Fire- 
proof anil  Weal  her-proof.  Whiter  uinless  tlntedl 

I  than  any  oil  paint  can  he.  and  covers  more  than 
twlee  the  surface  io  the  pouud.  A  dry  powder, 
ready  for  use  when  mixed  with  cold  water.  The 

'  Best  and  Cheapest  I'rimer  lor  Oil  Faint.  Made 

I  in  White  ami  Colors.  W.W.  lil'KD,  Sole  Agent, 
VS  Davis  Street,  Room  II,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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Two  Styles  of  Bad  Roads. 


There  are  enough  types  of  bad  roads  to  sat- 
sfy  the  ardent  lover  of  the  art  of  classifica- 
ion  and  to  drive  a  iover  of  good  almost  to 
iesperation  over  the  thought  that  they  must 
ill  be  overcome  by  persistent  and  systematic 
ffort.  We  imagine  this  thought  must  have 
jorne  heavily  upon  the  consciousness  of  the 
California  Highway  Commissioners  during 
heir  long  personal  exploration  of  the  roads 
>f  the  State.  In  many  localities  they  were 
roubled  probably  over  what  to  omit  rather 
han  what  to  include  in  their  camera  shots  at 
nstances  of  neglect  and  bad  location  and  bad 
cork.  Their  report,  to  which  we  alluded  at 
ome  length  last  week,  contains  a  group  of 
oad  views,  some  commendable  but  more  of 
hem  condemnable,  for  to  agree  with  the  facts 
heir  report  must  preponderate  in  that  di- 
ection.  We  took  two  instances  last  week 
nd  the  printer  did  his  part  in  making  them 
tnking  by  transposing  the  descriptive  lines  so 
hat  one  thing  was  said  to  be  another.  We 
oubt,  however,  if  he  made  the  case  any 
rorse— it  is  doubtful  whether  our  roads  and 
11  things  connected  with  them  could  be  made  ms 
ny  worse  than  they  are. 

The  engravings  on  this  page  are  associated  Bs 
ecause  they  show  the  widest  contrast  in 
rrors  in  laying  out  roads.  In  one  case  on  the 
lountain  side  the  road  is  allowed  to  occupy 
early  all  the  surrounding  country  and  the  driver 
as  his  choice  of  the  various  degrees  of  badness, 
he  whole  aspect  of  the  highway  shows  that  the 
lain  feature  of  the  case  is  utter  neglect,  and  the 
onclusion  is  that  heavy  loads  are  drawn  back  and 
)rth  over  this  undefined  roadway  at  almost  incal- 
ulable  cost  of  team  labor  and  wear  and  tear  on  the 

Hehicle.  It  is  almost  destructively  expensive  to  any 
ind  of  industry  to  be  obliged  to  undertake  hauling 
nder  such  conditions. 

The  other  engraving  shows  the  opposite  extreme. 


ENCROACHMENTS   UPON    RIGHTS   OF    WAY— TOO    NARROW    FOR   TEAMS   TO  PASS. 


The  situation  is  evidently  one  of  fertile  lands,  and 
adjacent  owners  have  been  allowed  to  advance  their 
fences  until  only  a  narrow  lane  is  left  on  which  two 
teams  cannot  pass  each  oiher.  Here,  too,  neglect  is 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  case.  There  is  no  effort 
to  put  the  road  in  proper  shape  and  consequently  no 
interference  in  private  occupation  of  public  property. 
To  call  either  of  the  ways  represented  in  the  pic- 
tures public  highways  shows  little  appreciation  of 
the  significance  of  the  term. 
The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Highways,  which  we 


hope  will  have  very  wide  circulation,  and  the  promi- 
nent way  in  which  Governor  Budd  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  crying  need  of  improving  the  roads  of 
the  State,  will  accomplish  much  in  commanding  gen- 
eral interest  in  the  questions  now  befere  the  legisla- 
ture. The  public  generally  should  see  to  it  that  the 
legislators  do  not  forget  these  matters  in  the  press 
of  propositions  which  will  be  laid  upon  them.  All 
public  bodies  should  make  their  influence  felt  for  bet- 
ter roads  during  the  next  few  weeks,  and  the  sooner 
the  better. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Highway  Com- 
missioners are  appearing  at  the  University 
Farmers'  Institutes  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  and  are  urging  road  reform  in  all  its 
branches.  They  are  advancing  the  proposi- 
tion that  present  methods  are  most  extrava- 
gant, because  they  accomplish  nothing  of  per- 
manent value  and  cost  an  extravagant  amount 
for  what  little  temporary  good  or  bad  they 
do  effect.  Nothing  but  good  can  come  out  of 
a  general  stirring  up  of  this  question,  and  it 
bids  fair  to  have  it  from  this  time  onward. 


TYPICAL    FOOTHILL   ROAD   IN   THE   FOOTHILLS   OF  THE   SIERRA  NEVADA. 


During  the  year  1896  Vacaville  shipped  to 
Eastern  markets  648  carloads  of  fresh  fruits — 
an  increase  of  104  over  the  shipments  of  1895. 
The  shipments  of  dried  fruits  aggregate,  in 
pounds,  3,035,100.  Of  this  amount  960,000 
pounds,  or  40  carloads,  were  left  over  from  the 
crop  of  1895.  In  the  valley  there  is  left  over 
from  the  crop  of  1896  very  close  to  600,000 
pounds  of  dried  fruit,  more  or  less,  or  about  25 
carloads.  Of  this  amount  80  per  cent  is 
prunes.  This  amount,  added  to  the  year's 
shipments,  less  the  amount  left  over  from  the 
crop  of  1895,  amounts  to  111  carloads.  The 
dried  product  of  1895  amounted  to  280  car- 
loads, which  shows  a  falling  off  of  169  carloads 
for  1896. 

A  disease  closely  resembling  murrain 
threatens  to  spread  in  the  damp  pasture  lands 
of  Westminster. 
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The  Week. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  20,  1896,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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A  Bill  Relating  to  Orchards   in  Incorporated 
Cities. 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  bill  which  has  been  pre- 
pared at  Riverside  for  the  protection  of  orchards 
from  pests  within  incorporated  cities  and  towns. 
It  has  the  approval  of  all  to  whom  it  has  been  sub- 
mitted, and  it  will  be  urged  in  the  Legislature  by 
Assemblymen  Goff  and  Lindenberger  and  Senator 
Jones: 

An  act  to  empower  the  legislative  body  of  any  incorporated 
city  or  town  within  the  State  of  California,  to  levy  taxes  and 
expend  the  same  in  eradicating  fruit-tree  pests  in  cities  and 
towns  having  within  their  corporate  limits  '2000  acres  or  more 
of  fruit  trees : 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  That  the  legislative  body  of  any  incorporated 
city  or  town  within  the  State  of  California  is  hereby  empow- 
ered to  levy  taxes  not  exceeding  ten  cents  on  every  one  hun- 
dred dollars  of  the  assessed  valuation,  to  be  used  and  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  said  legislative  body  in  eradi- 
cating fruit-tree  pests  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  said 
incorporated  city  or  town,  said  taxes  to  be  in  addition  to  the 
taxes  now  authorized  to  be  levied  by  law ;  provided,  however, 
that  this  act  shall  apply  only  in  such  cities  and  towns  as  have 
two  thousand  acres  or  more  of  fruit  trees  within  their  cor- 
porate limits. 

With  reference  to  this  measure,  the  Rural  Press 
has  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  G.  Havens,  secre- 
tary of  the  Riverside  County  Board  of  Horticultural 
Commissioners,  from  which  we  quote: 

This  is  a  bill  that  the  horticultural  cities  and  towns  very 
much  need.  As  you  will  see,  it  is  intended  to  provide  us  with 
a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  insect  pests  and  allow  the 
work  to  be  done  promptly  and  thoroughly —two  considerations 
which  are  sometimes  impossible  under  the  present  arrange- 
ments. In  the  city  of  Riverside,  for  instance,  we  have  about 
500  or  tiOO  acres  of  orange  groves  that  have  some  red  scale  in 
them.    In  this  part  of  the  valley,  perhaps  on  50  trees  out  of 


every  1000,  an  expert  scale  hunter  can  detect  a  few  scale. 
There  are  about  8000  acres  of  orange  groves  more  in  the  city 
limits  that  have  never  had  any  scale  of  any  sort,  consequently 
have  never  had  to  pay  a  cent  toward  keeping  this  pest  down. 
As  long  as  our  present  vigilance  is  maintained,  and  present 
conditions  continue,  it  will  amount  to  the  few  owners  of  the 
500  acres  protecting  the  entire  valley  from  insect  pests  at 
their  own  expense.  The  object  of  this  act  is  to  equalize  this 
expense  among  those  who  share  its  benefits.  I  understand 
that  the  bill  will  only  affect  this  city,  Hedlauds  and  Covina, 
and  I  do  not  think  any  opposition  will  develop  to  it.  Under  its 
provisions  the  fund  would  be  disbursed  by  the  city  trustees; 
and  whenever  scale  was  found,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
hunt  up  the  owner  of  the  grove,  who  in  many  cases  is  a  non- 
resident or  absent,  and  give  him  a  notice  allowing  him  ten  or 
twenty  days  in  which  to  have  it  done,  but  proceed  at  once  and 
doit.  The  expense  of  hunting  up  or  corresponding  with  the 
owners  and  getting  a  contract  with  them  to  have  the  work 
done,  and  then  collecting  the  bill  afterwards,  would  all  be  ob- 
viated by  this  method,  and,  besides  the  manifest  economy,  its 
justice  to  all  is  apparent. 

Golden  Gate  Park  Scandal. 

A  very  nasty  scandal  has  just  been  developed  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  Golden  Gate 
Park,  San  Francisco.  It  appears  that  in  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies  prices  in  advance  of  regular  mar- 
ket rates  have  been  systematically  paid,  and  that 
the  difference,  amounting  to  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars a  year,  has  been  pocketed  by  one  of  the  officials. 
One  of  the  three  park  commissioners  appears  to  be 
implicated  directly  in  these  dishonest  transactions. 
The  annual  income  and  disbursements  of  the  Turk- 
are  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  ;  and  the 
responsible  officials  are  three  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor. 


Prunes  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

An  Associated  Press  telegram  of  the  14th  inst. 
thus  sizes  up  the  prune  situation  : 

Statistically  it  is  stated  that  California  prunes  were  never 
in  better  shape  at  this  time  of  year.  The  spot  stock  in  the 
hands  of  commission  merchants  and  jobbers  is  reported  as  not 
over  seventy-five  cars,  all  told,  and  one-quarter  of  this  quan- 
tity, it  is  understood,  is  controlled  by  one  commission  house. 
This  is  said  to  be  a  smaller  spot  stock  than  has  been  known 
for  many  years  at  this  season. 

Chicago  stock  in  first  hands  is  estimated  at  fifty  cars,  and 
the  remaining  supply  on  the  coast  is  understood  to  be  small. 
Still,  the  market  is  rather  easy,  which  is  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  large  supply  and  low  prices  of  dried  apples  this 
season  has  diverted  the  attention  of  buyers  of  prunes  to  that 
fruit,  with  the  result  that  the  consumption  of  prunes  has 
fallen  below  the  average.  Such  a  demand  as  there  is  runs  to 
large  and  to  extremely  small  sizes. 


Starving  Deer  Seek  Food  in  Orchards. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  orchardists  in  the  northern 
counties  to  suffer  from  the  depredations  of  deer,  but 
it  has,  until  just  now,  been  many  years  since  such  a 
complaint  has  come  from  the  southern  citrus  belt.  A 
Pomona  dispatch  of  last  Friday  says  : 

There  has  not  been  such  deep  snow  in  the  San  Gabriel  and 
San  Bernardino  ranges  of  mountains  in  this  section  for  years 
as  there  is  at  present.  The  snow  line  extends  farther  down 
the  mountain  sides  than  ever  before  in  the  recollection  of  old- 
time  residents  here.  This  has  caused  deer  to  leave  the  upper 
mountains  and  seek  vegetation  among  the  foothills.  If  this 
were  the  open  season  for  deer  half  a  dozen  might  easily  have 
been  shot  by  orange  growers  about  their  groves  at  San  Dimas 
to-day.  A  small  herd  of  deer  also  came  down  from  Hawkins' 
canyon,  ten  miles  east  of  Pomona  valley  at  about  noon  to-day. 
None  had  been  seen  within  forty  miles  of  this  locality  for 
twenty  years.  The  animals  took  fright  suddenly  and  two  of 
them  ran-  pell-mell  over  newly-plowed  ground,  leaped  across 
irrigation  ditches  and  tore  like  greased  coyotes  through  the 
orange  groves.  As  they  fled  orange  growers  and  ranchmen 
joined  in  hot  pursuit.  Some  of  the  men  had  never  so  much  as 
seen  a  deer  before,  and  they  were  beside  themselves  with 
eagerness.  The  crowd  of  excited,  shouting  men  and  boys  iu 
pursuit  gained  accessions  every  minute  of  the  chase,  notwith- 
standing mud  and  slush.  Finally  one  of  the  deer,  in  despera- 
tion and  when  closely  pursued,  leaped  upon  a  platform  and 
dashed  through  the  open  door  of  an  orange-packing  house. 
Some  men  who  were  busy  there  packing  freight  were  para- 
lyzed at  the  sight  of  the  deer  suddenly  leaping  in  upon  them, 
jumping  over  boxes  and  tables  and  creating  a  momentary 
hubbub.  The  deer  ran  out  of  a  rear  door,  jumped  amid  a  pile 
of  empty  fruit  boxes  and  fell  exhausted.  When  the  pursuers 
reached  there  it  was  found  that  the  animal  had  broken  its 
foreleg.    A  rifie  shot  ended  its  life. 


Beekeepers  in  Convention. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  California  State  Beekeepers' 
Association,  held  at  Los  Angeles  last  week,  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  that  the  Legislature  be  requested 
to  make  it  mandatory  with  the  Supervisors  of  each 
county  to  appoint  a  bee  inspector,  whose  duties  shall 
be  similar  to  those  of  the  horticultural  inspector. 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  that  Congress  be 
memorialized  as  to  the  needs  of  a  higher  import  duty 
on  honey.  Congress  will  also  be  asked  to  place  an 
international  tax  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  glucose, 
which  is  now  exclusively  used  for  adulterating 
strained  honey. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected,  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Professor  J.  A.  Cook;  vice-presi- 
dents, Dr.  G.  A.  Millard,  Delos  Wood,  R.  Touch 
down,  E.  A.  Honey,  W.  D.  French,  B.  Taylor,  J.  C. 
Kubias;  secretary,  J.  H.  Martin;  treasurer,  H.  E. 
Wilder;  executive  committee,  J.  F.  Mclntyre  and  V. 
D.  Pond. 

San  Jose  Shipping  Figures  for  1896. 

In  1895  the  canned  goods  shipped  East  from  San 
Jose  aggregated  13,644,730  pounds,  and  last  year, 
according  to  the  railroad  statement,  they  fell  to 
12,364,055  pounds.  Of  green  fruit,  20,306,880  pounds 
were  sent  East  in  1895,'  while  last  year  the  ship- 


ments made  a  total  of  13,225,645,  a  reduction 
something  over  7,000,000  pounds.    In  1896  Sarf  Jo 
sold  to  Eastern  agents  and  dealers  nearly  45,000,0 
pounds  of  dried  prunes,  and  in  1896  the  figures  fe 
off  to  30,142,285.    Considering  the  early  estimat 
shortage  in  the  crop,  these  figures  are  very  sati 
factory  ;  more  so,  in  fact,  than  have  been  the  price 
Dried  peaches  fell  off  from  3,424,205  pounds  in  189 
to  2,822,045  in  1806  ;  dried  apricots  from  3,871,6 
to  1,967,890,  and  other  dried  fruits  from  700,120 
329,630.    In  1805  San  Jose  shipped  East  more  tha 
19,000,000  pounds  of  wine,  and  it  is  probable  tha 
the  combined  shipments  last  year  did  not  fall  muc 
below  that  figure,  the  table  in  that  respect  being  in 
accurate,  as  during  several  months  of  last  year  wine 
sent  to  San  Francisco  and  other  places  for  blending 
preparatory  to  being  forwarded  East,  were  not  in 
eluded  in  the  overland  reports. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note,  says  the  Mercury,  in  com 
menting  upon  this  statement,  that  the  productio 
and  exportation  of  garden  seeds  are  increasin 
year  by  year.  Dull  times  have  had  no  effect,  ap 
pareutly,  upon  this  local  industry,  which  is  yearl 
growing  greater.  The  overland  shipment  of  garde 
seed  last  year  aggregated  773,320  pounds,  bem 
an  increase  of  38,705  pounds.  These  figures  do  no 
appear  large,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  nearl 
all  varieties  of  garden  seed  are  extremely  light  an 
that  a  ton  of  seed  represents  comparatively  a  vas 
planting  area. 

A  Reasonable  Demand. 


Few,  we  suspect,  in  considering  the  productive  in 
dustries  of  California  have  been  at  the  pains  to  stud 
the  figures  of  the  poultry  interest;  and  outside  a  few 
producers  and  merchants  none,  perhaps,  know  tha 
this  interest  is  among  the  very  large  factors  of  our 
industrial  life.    Even  to  many  persons  connecte 
with  the  business  the  statistics    printed   on  an 
other  page  (in  the  form  of  a  report  to  the  Pet 
aluma   Poultry   Keepers'    Association)   will  be 
distinct  surprise.    The  State  of  California,  it  ap 
pears,  consumes  annually  14,000,000  dozen  eggs  o 
home  production,  worth  $3,450,000.    We  consum 
$900,000  worth  of  poultry  of  home  production.  Noi 
less  than  2,500,000  hens  are  maintained  in  our  poul-| 
try  yards  and  the  annual  mortality  is  about  one-J 
fourth  of  the  whole,  making  an  aggregate  annual 
loss  of  $375,000  to  our  poultry  keepers.    About  100, -| 
000  persons,  or  8  per  cent  of  our  population,  gain 
their  livelihood  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  poultry 
business. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  an  established  object 
of  our  public  policy  to  assist  productive  industry 
and  to  this  end  large  appropriations  are  made 
in  this  behalf.  In  the  iuterest  of  agriculture 
a  college  is  maintained  as  a  department  of  the 
State  University  and  in  connection  with  it  no 
less  than  five  experiment  stations  have  been  estab- 
lished in  different  parts  of  the  State.  The  business 
of  the  orchardist  is  aided  by  a  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture; dairying  is  under  the  care  of  a  State  Com- 
mission, aud  viticulture  has  for  many  years  been  a 
subject  of  public  care  and  bouuty. 

But,  strangely  enough,  the  poultry  interest  is 
wholly  left  to  itself.  Nobody  in  authority  has  ap- 
peared to  understand  or  respect  its  needs  ;  and  the 
poultry  keepers — mostly  people  of  small  means  and 
no  great  political  influence — have  not  been  able  to 
make  their  wants  heard  in  a  way  to  yield  any  result. 
But  there  has  at  last  risen  at  Petaluma  an  organiza- 
tion able  to  put  the  matter  in  strong  light ;  and  the 
first  gun  in  its  campaign  is  the  report  presented 
on  page  52. 

Nothing  out  of  reason  is  asked  for.  They  want 
the  State  to  establish  and  maintain  a  station  in 
which  experiments  may  be  worked  out  for  the  poul- 
tryman  just  as  is  now  done  for  the  general  farmer 
and  the  orchardist.  It  is  their  wish  that  the  project 
shall  be  put  in  the  hands,  not  of  a  gang  of  politicians, 
but  of  the  professors  of  the  University.  And  they 
think,  very  reasonably,  that  the  place  for  such  a 
station  is  at  Petaluma,  the  pre-eminent  center  of  the 
poultry  industry. 

This  appeal  the  Rural  Press  believes  to  be  rea- 
sonable and  just.  It  is  only  fair  that  this  great 
branch  of  production  should  have  the  same  sort  of 
aid  given  to  other  forms  of  industry;  and  it  would 
be  good  business  policy  to  aid  our  poultrymen  at 
least  to  the  point  where  they  can  supply  the  whole 
consumptive  demand  of  the  State.  It  is  not  credit- 
able to  California  that  each  year  scores  of  carloads 
of  poultry  products  are  brought  in  from  beyond  the 
Rockv  mountains. 
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The  Rise  in  Beef. 

One  of  the  San  Francisco  dailies  published  last 
eek,  with  some  sensational  flourish,  an  article  de- 
aring  a  great  shortage  in  the  supply  of  beef  and 
utton ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  asserted  high 
rices  ruling  on  the  same,  told  the  reading  public  how 
le  cattle  men  and  sheep  men  of  this  coast  were 
stepping  on  velvet."  Investigation  of  the  facts, 
owever,  shows  that  the  growers  of  live  stock  are 
"  ot  walking  on  very  thick  velvet,  or,  if  they  are, 
jc  ley  must  have  been  treading  on  diamonds  in  some 
ast  years  not  very  remote  and  within  recollection  of 
lany  producers  and  consumers  of  the  present  time, 
hoice  beef,  stall  fed,  is  invariably  in  good  request 
□d  rather  limited  supply  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
attle  on  the  ranges  are  thin  during  the  late  winter 
nd  early  spring  months  and  cannot  be  depended  on 
)r  beef.  Sheep  on  ranges  are  now  also  mostly  in 
oor  flesh.  Stall-fed  cattle  are,  perhaps,  in  lighter 
jpply  than  for  five  or  six  years  past ;  but  that  there 
ill  be  any  great  scarcity  during  the  next  ninety 
ays  is  not  apprehended,  and  after  three  months  the 
ange  cattle  are  expected  to  be  in  good  condition  for 
illing,  this  being  generally  admitted  by  those  inter- 
sted  in  the  trade  and  talking  scarcity  of  cattle  for 
e  present.  Mutton  sheep  in  prime  condition  are 
ow  in  fair  supply,  and  in  about  thirty  days  there 
ill  be  an  abundance,  as  sheep  fatten  much  quicker 
han  cattle. 

As  to  hogs,  there  have  been  more  lately  offering 
ban  the  market  wanted  or  would  take  and  the  price 
>  the  lowest  on  record  in  the  past  twenty  years, 
rith  the  single  exception  of  the  season  of  1886-87, 
rhen  hogs  were  crowded  to  market,  regardless  of 
rhat  they  brought,  owing  to  feed  being  scarce  and 
he  crop  of  hogs  greater  than  was  required. 
The  prices  of  cured  and  canned  beef  have  not 
hown  any  material  improvement,  nor  is  it  thought 
kely  they  will.  Values  for  fresh  beef  are  not  now 
igh,  although  a  little  above  the  figures  current  the 
ast  three  or  four  seasons.  The  stall-fed  cattle  now 
vailable  are  understood  to  be  largely  under  the  con- 
rol  of  a  few  heavy  operators,  and  this  has  much  to 
o  with  the  existing  firmness. 

Two  factions  have  been  fighting  for  the  control  of 
he  beef  market  here  for  the  past  four  years.  In 
his  fight  the  producer,  instead  of  being  on  velvet, 
as  been  ground,  as  it  were,  between  the  upper  and 
he  nether  millstones.  Prices  on  live  stock  used  for 
aod  have  been  cut  down  by  underselling  wholesalers 
ntil  there  was  little  or  nothing  left  for  the  pro- 
ucer.  The  Western  Meat  Company,  known  by 
ome  as  the  "Big  Four,"  with  stock  yards  located 
,t  Baden,  a  San  Francisco  suburb,  started  in  about 
our  years  ago  to  monopolize  the  wholesale  meat 
rade  of  this  center.  This  concern  had  large  re- 
ources  and  sunk  a  great  deal  of  money,  estimated 
,s  running  into  the  millions  of  dollars,  by  selling 
inder  cost  in  order  to  secure  trade.  What  is  known 
is  the  Butchertown  interest,  including  a  number  of 
arge  firms,  was  not  to  be  easily  downed,  having  also 
mmense  capital.  And,  as  a  consequence,  the  fight 
till  goes  on. 

The  producer  has  not  been  benefited,  and  the  con- 
umer  would  be  apt  to  suffer  if  a  complete  monopoly 
vas  established.  Immense  meat  trusts  operating  in 
he  East  have  taken  advantage  of  their  position  and 
idvanced  prices  to  such  an  extent  that  retailers 
lave  been  compelled  in  some  Eastern  cities  to  charge 
\2i  and  35  cents  per  pound  for  good  average  cuts  of 
iirloin  steak.  The  extensive  cattle  ranges  of  the 
*Vest  and  Southwest  have  to  a  great  extent  made 
aossible  these  trusts  controlling  the  prominent  meat 
narts  of  the  country,  and  in  many  cases  have 
jrowded  the  small  producer  out  of  the  business. 
This  country  is  certainly  sorely  in  need  of  radical 
mti-trust  legislation,  as  well  as  measures  looking  to 
;he  encouragement  of  diversified  farming.  Instead 
jf  having  our  cattle  raised  mostly  by  a  few  men,  and 
n  many  cases  in  a  very  inhuman  manner,  compelling 
the  poor  brutes  to  go  cold  and  hungry  through  the 
winter,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  feeding,  the 
production  of  our  meat  should  be  shared  in  by  every 
'armer  in  the  land,  and  could  be  at  profitable  figures 
f  the  present  cruel  mode  of  raising  cattle  on  ranges 
was  done  away  with.  Many  of  these  cattle  men  cal- 
sulate  on  an  annual  loss  of  5  to  10  per  cent  of  their 
herds  through  starvation  and  freezing.  Societies 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  are  numer- 
ous and  prominent,  but  their  work  does  not  seem  to 
extend  beyond  city  limits.  An  animal  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  be  out  of  the  city  is  evidently  not  entitled 
to  protection. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  question,  and  worthy 
of  consideration.  Cattle  are  very  susceptible  to 
disease  under  exposure  and  hardship,  nearly  if  not 
quite  so  much  so  as  man.  The  eating  of  diseased 
meat  breeds  disease  in  the  human.  A  heavy  whole- 
sale dealer  in  meat  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  sickness  in  this 
country  is  due  to  the  excessive  eating  of  meat  from 
animals  which  had  been  affected  with  lung,  liver, 


kidney  or  other  troubles,  although  the  meat  may 
appear  perfectly  sound  and  healthy. 

There  has  been  for  a  year  or  more  government  in- 
spection of  beef  and  pork,  but  the  law  has  been 
mainly  to  protect  export  trade,  and  has  never  been 
enforced  on  this  coast,  the  date  of  its  going  into  ef- 
fect having  been  postponed  from  time  to  time,  leav- 
ing it  entirely  optional  with  packers  whether  or  not 
they  had  their  meat  pass  under  government  inspec- 
tion. The  last  date  fixed  for  the  law  to  become 
operative  was  in  March,  1897.  If  the  date  of  its  en- 
forcement is  again  postponed,  some  large  local 
packers  now  living  up  to  its  requirements  claim  they 
will  pay  no  more  attention  to  the  law,  as  in  its 
present  inoperative  condition  it  works  an  injustice  to 
those  who  are  attempting  to  adhere  to  it. 

With  the  extensive  dairy  and  wool  interests  of 
this  coast,  and  the  abundance  of  hog  feed  as  a  rule, 
there  will  never  be  a  necessity  for  a  shortage  in  the 
supply  of  beef,  mutton  or  pork.  Based  on  the  assess- 
ment rolls  of  the  different  counties,  there  are  320,- 
000  dairy  cows  in  this  State.  From  these  can  be  pro- 
duced 150,000  bullocks  a  year,  and  the  production  of 
dairy  cattle  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 

The  following  table,  giving  prices  of  meat  since 
1877,  at  dates  corresponding  with  the  present,  will 
doubtless  prove  of  interest  to  many  readers  : 

PRICES  OF  BEEF,  MUTTON  AND  HOGS,  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OP  JANUARY 
IN  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  WHOLESALE  MARKET,  FOR  THE  PAST 
TWENTY  YEARS. 
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Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


United  States  Minister  Willis  died  at  Honolulu  on  the 
6th  inst. 

Senator  Jones  will  be  re-elected  from  Nevada  without  op- 
position. • 

The  Valley  road  is  to  be  extended  to  Bakersfield  by  the 
middle  of  the  year. 

Wm.  Heshe,  a  farmer,  was  murdered  and  robbed  on  a  public 
road  near  Ontario  on  Monday. 

There  has  been  an  unusual  and  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  the 
mountains  of  Southern  California. 

The  Earl  of  Kitnberly  has  succeeded  Lord  Rosebery  in  the 
leadership  of  the  English  Liberal  party. 

At  Dallas,  Texas,  last  Saturday  the  Buchner  Orphan  Asy- 
lum was  burned  and  with  it  sixteen  little  children. 

Official  inquest  into  the  affairs  of  the  late  L.  U.  Shippee 
of  Stockton  develops  the  fact  that  he  died  insolvent. 

The  San  Jose  City  Council  has  passed  an  ordinance  making 
it  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine,  to  spit  on  the  side- 
walk. 

Katherine  Clemmons,  an  actress,  whose  family  live  at  Palo 
Alto,  is  to  marry  young  Howard  Gould,  son  of  the  late  Jay 
Fould. 

The  business  of  farming  in  Spain  is  so  much  depressed  that 
the  Government  is  about  to  devote  $1,200,000  to  the  relief  of 
that  industry. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  has  recently  been  suffering  from  an  old 
wound  inflicted  some  years  ago  by  an  insane  man  in  Japan  ; 
and  it  is  given  out  that  his  condition  is  serious. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal  bill  is  to  be  the  subject  of  debate  in 
the  Senate  next  week,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance 
that  anything  will  be  done  by  the  present  Congress. 

The  annual  carnival  of  winter  sports  at  Truckee  opened  on 
the  16th.  All  the  conditions  are  at  their  best  and  hundreds 
have  gone  up  to  revel  in  sleighing,  toboggan  sliding  and  other 
icy  sports. 

William  M.  Roe  was  hanged  at  Napa  on  the  15th  for  the 
murder  of  Mrs.  Greenwood.  Roe  claimed  to  have  murdered 
twenty-six  persons  in  his  time.  On  the  scaffold  he  was  stol- 
idly indifferent. 

Senator  Wolcott,  of  Colorado,  has  gone  to  Europe  in  be- 
half of  the  project  of  international  bimetallism,  but  he  is 
meeting  with  little  encouragement.  It  is  clear  that  Europe  is 
not  yet  ready  for  it. 

Mr.  Teller  has  been  re-elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  by  the 
Colorado  Legislature.  Illinois  send  W.  E.  Mason,  a  Republican, 
to  succeed  Palmer,  Democrat;  Indiana  sends  Chas.  W.  Fair- 
banks, Republican,  to  succeed  "Voorhies,  Democrat. 

Platt.  the  Republican  boss  of  New  York,  has  been  selected 
for  the  United  States  Senatorship  by  the  caucus.  He  was 
once  before  a  Senator  for  a  brief  time 


filled  with  decaying  bodies  and  where  famine  and  horror  hold 
complete  sway.  Europeans  appear  to  be  exempt  from  the  con- 
tagion. 

Everybody  seems  pleased  over  the  failure  of  the  funding 
bill.  In  honor  of  the  event  last  Saturday  was  made  a  public 
holiday  by  Governor  Budd,  and  at  various  points  there  were 
public  demonstrations  of  joy.  Mass  meetings  were  held  in 
San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  San  Jose,  Los  Angeles,  Stockton, 
and  at  numberless  smaller  towns,  and  at  each  formal  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  thanking  Congress  and  congratulating  the 
people  of  California. 

Congress  has  made  no  progress  in  the  matter  of  settlement 
of  the  Pacific  railroads  problem.  A  project  to  submit  the 
whole  matter  to  a  special  commission  is  being  debated  this 
week  but  will  probably  be  defeated.  There  is  a  strong  senti- 
ment favorable  to  the  Government  foreclosing  on  the  roads 
and  operating  them  on  its  own  account,  but  there  are  many 
practical  objections  to  this  plan.  Among  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  it  are  the  more  intelligent  friends  of  the  principle  of 
government  ownership,  their  idea  being  that  the  Pacific 
roads  do  not  afford  a  favorable  opportunity  to  test  the  policy 
of  public  ownership. 

The  impression  grows  that  in  one  form  or  another,  the  lib- 
erty for  which  the  Cubans  are  fighting  is  near  at  hand. 
General  Gomez  won  a  victory  on  the  !)th,  killing  900  Spaniards 
and  capturing  700  prisoners,  but  in  doing  so  lost  1500  of  his  own 
men.  He  made  a  large  gain,  however,  in  the  way  of  military 
supplies,  and  at  the  present  time  this  more  than  counterbal- 
ances the  loss  of  a  few  hundred  men.  On  the  16th  a  Spanish 
gunboat  in  the  river  Canto  ran  into  a  nest  of  torpedoes  and 
sunk,  half  of  her  crew  being  drowned.  Spain,  it  is  now  de- 
clared, is  willing  to  grant  Cuba  home  rule  if  her  dominion 
shall  nominally  be  recognized ;  and  negotiations  more  or  less 
formal  are  now  in  progress  on  this  basis.  The  latest  proposi- 
tion is  that  the  United  States  buy  Cuba  for  $200,000,000,  but 
this  does  not  meet  with  general  favor.  If  Cuba  ever  comes 
to  us,  it  will  be  because  it  needs  us  more  than  we  need  it. 
There  will  be  no  question  of  purchase  or  sale. 

It  appears  that  nothing  of  a  public  nature  can  be  done  hon- 
estly and  fairly.  A  scandal  of  the  grossest  sort  has  been  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  the  temporary  organization  of  the 
Legislature  at  Sacramento.  For  the  single  day  of  temporary 
organization  a  full  corps  of  useless  clerks  were  employed ;  each 
was  given  a  full  week's  pay  with  full  mileage  to  and  from  his 
place  of  residence.  A  clerk  hailing  from  San  Francisco  drew 
$56  for  one  day's  alleged  service ;  and  in  the  case  of  persons 
Hying  in  the  extreme  north  and  south,  the  mileage  ran  the 
bill  up  to  upwards  of  $100.  By  these  practices,  the  cost  of  or- 
ganizing the  Assembly,  which  should  have  been  nominal,  was 
nearly  $5000.  This  large  sum  was  divided  among  the  "push." 
The  official  responsibility  for  this  outrage  against  the  tax- 
payers rests  with  Chief  Clerk  Duckworth,  but  he  is  probably 
the  mere  tool  of  his  political  boss.  An  "investigating"  com- 
mittee has  whitewashed  Duckworth,  but  the  matter  may  be 
taken  up  by  the  Sacramento  Grand  Jury. 

The  most  unpleasant  incident  that  has  occurred  in  Congress 
this  season  was  a  clash  last  week  between  Representatives 
Grove  L.  Johnson  and  James  G.  Maguire,  both  of  California. 
In  a  speech  on  the  Pacific  Railroad  funding  bill  Johnson  (who 
supported  it)  made  a  personal  attack  on  Mr.  Hearst  of  the 
Examiner,  calling  him  names  too  vile  to  be  repeated  and  lay- 
ing bare  some  alleged  nasty  facts  about  his  private  life.  Ma- 
guire, in  reply,  charged  Johnson  with  being  a  tool  of  Hunting- 
ton and  an  all-round  corporation  servant,  and,  among  other 
personal  things,  charged  that  many  years  ago  he  committed 
forgery,  and  that,  to  save  himself  from  the  New  York  peni- 
tentiary, assumed  a  false  name  and  fled  to  California.  On 
the  following  day  Johnson  made  answer  under  stress  of  ex- 
treme emotion  and  passion.  He  admitted  the  charge  of 
forgery  to  be  true,  but  pleaded  his  youth  at  the  time  and  the 
uprightness  of  his  subsequent  life.  "He  undertook  to  discredit 
Maguire  as  a  "ghoul"  and  an  "infamous  coward"  who  had 
"wantonly  and  maliciously"  raked  out  the  skeleton  from  his 
(Johnson's)  closet.  In  his  conclusion  Johnson  made  the  follow- 
ing appeal  for  mercy :  "There  is  a  statute  of  limitation  in 
every  civilized  nation  against  crime.  Is  it  right  to  go  back 
thirty-four  years  and  unlock  the  secret  chambers  and  bring 
out  the  skeletons  of  my  past  and  shake  them  before  people  ; 
to  forever  throw  at  a  man  the  follies  and  crimes  of  his  youth! 
Should  there  not  be  a  statute  of  limitation  against  this?  Oh, 
may  the  day  come  in  this  nation  when  men  will  be  judged 
solely  by  their  acts  in  the  present,  and  no  man,  no  newspaper 
will  delve  into  his  past  and  bring  sorrow  to  his  wife,  his 
children  and  the  gray  hairs  he  has  earned  in  building  up  a 
good  name."  Replying,  Maguire  said  that  Johnson  whined 
like  a  whipped  cur  for  mercy  ;  but  he  showed  how  little  he 
deserved  it  by  his  attack  on  Hearst,  who  was  only  a  youth,  in 
a  body  of  which  he  was  not  a  member  and  where  he  could  not 
defend  himself. 


Gleanings. 


Institute  is  in  progress  at  Porterville  this 


Conkling  as  the  result  of  the  latter's  famous  row  with  Presi 
dent  Garfield. 

Tom  Lowe,  a  Texan  bigamist,  has  confessed  to  marrying  six- 
teen women  in  eight  years.  All  the  wives  are  alive,  and,  so 
far  as  he  knows,  Lowe  says,  they  are  undivorced.  So  far  as 
he  knows  nineteen  children  have  been  born  to  them  within 
the  last  eight  years. 

The  English  ministry  and  the  American  Administration 
have,  after  some  months  of  negotiation,  formulated  a  treaty 
providing  for  the  arbitration  of  all  differences  which  may 
arise  between  the  two  countries  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
This  treaty  has  yet  to  be  approved  by  our  Senate. 

Bombay,  India,  is  the  seat  of  a  plague  (the  bubonie)  which  is 
destroying  the  native  population  bv  tens  of  thousands.  Hall 
a  million  of  people  have  fled  from  Bombay  to  the  hill  country 
and  the  citv  is  practically  deserted.  All  industry  and  busi- 
ness having  ceased,  starvation  is  now  adding  its  terrors  to 
those  of  the  plague.  Nothing  in  recent  history  is  as  terrible 
as  the  situation  at  Bombay,  where  the  streets  and  houses  are 


A  Farmers 
week. 

Several  sales  of  farming  land  about  Anaheim  are  reported 
on  a  basis  of  $25  to  175  per  acre. 

A  united  effort  is  to  be  made  by  packers  and  provision  men 
of  Chicago  and  other  Western  centers  to  break  down  the  for- 
eign embargo  against  American  meats. 

Santa  Rosa  is  the  latest  candidate  for  a  beet  sugar  factory. 
A  meeting  of  farmers  was  held  last  Saturday,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  make  a  series  of  experimental  plantations. 

The  fine  dwelling  on  the  Hearst  orange  farm  at  Palermo 
burned  to  the  ground  last  week  ;  loss,  $15,000.  Another  house 
which  stood  on  the  same  sight  also  burned  a  few  years  back. 

Peace  is  restored  between  the  Winemakers'  Corporation 
and  the  Wine  Association.  The  threatened  cut  in  prices  will 
not  be  made  and  sweet  wine  will  still  be  sold  at  26  cents  in 
New  Orleans.  This  establishes  prices  for  the  year.  This  is 
satisfactory  all  round. 

Anaheim  letter :  The  Australian  salt  bush  is  fast  gaining 
in  favor,  especially  among  the  owners  of  alkali  land.  It  gro;vs 
where  nothing  else  will  grow,  and,  beside  making  excellent 
feed  all  the  year  round,  has  a  tendency  to  neutralize  the  al- 
kali and  prepare  the  land  for  other  crops. 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  January  13. — A  wreck  occurred  on  the 
esigning  with  Senator  |  Santa  Fe  road  last  night  in  which  2300  sheep  were  killed. 


Eleven  double  deck  cars  went  over  an  embankment  and  only 
500  sheep  got  out  of  the  heap  alive.  The  accident  was  caused 
by  the  breaking  of  a  flange  on  a  car  wheel.  Fully  500  people 
were  on  the  scene  all  last  night,  slaughtering,  barbecuing 
and  carrying  off  the  crippled  sheep. 

Watsonville  Pajaronian  :  The  most  successful  beet  grow- 
ers of  the  Chino  district  are  brothers  named  Gustafsen.  They 
have  made  a  success  of  the  business  and  each  season  have  had 
the  largest  acreage  and  best  returns.  In  this  district  the 
Dethlefsen  brothers  have  a  place  of  prominence,  and  on  350 
acres  near  San  Juan  have  had  a  crop  of  over  5000  tons.  This 
is  probably,  acreage  considered,  the  best  sugar-beet  showing 
ever  made  in  California.  The  Dethlefsens  will  plant  400  acres 
of  beets  in  San  Juan  valley  this  sesson.  They  give  their  crop 
close  personal  attention  and  no  detail  that  will  contribute  to 
success  is  omitted.  They  have  fully  determined  that  there  is 
a  certain  profit  in  intelligent  beet  culture. 

Inspector  Motheral  reports  that  pear  blight  is  almost  uni- 
versal in  the  orchards  of  Kings  county.   The  Horticultural 
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Commission  has  taken  up  the  matter  and  insists  that  all  dis- 
eased branches  shall  be  cut  off  the  trees  and  burned  at  once. 
The  disease  can  be  recognized  by  the  fact  that  the  diseased 
branches  do  not  shed  their  leaves  and  are  dead.  They  should 
be  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  shears  not  used  for  pruning  the  other 
portions  of  the  tree,  and  each  time  the  shears  are  used  they 
should  be  dipped  in  a  solution  of  bluestone.  If  not  thus  disin- 
fected the  shears  will  spread  the  disease  all  over  the  orchard. 

A  Washington  dispatch  says:  The  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  submitted  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
and  accompanying  report  to  the  House.  The  total  amount 
carried  by  the'bill  is  $3,512,422— a  net  decrease  of  $102,780. 
The  amount  carried  for  salaries  is  185,600  less  than  the  esti- 
mates, but  $4200  more  than  was  provided  last  year.  The 
appropriation  of  $150,000  for  seeds  was  included  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  reduction  in 
appropriations  is  made  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous,  in- 
cluding the  Weather  Bureau.  The  amount  appropriated  for 
the  Weather  Bureau  is  exactly  what  was  finally  estimated 
for,  and  is  $330,000  less  than  for  the  current  year. 


Ship  Less  Fruit  and  Better  Fruit. 


The  editor  of  the  Newcastle  Neat  has  been  making 
a  careful  study  of  the  fruit  business,  especially  with 
reference  to  green  shipping,  and  presents  his  con- 
clusions as  follows  : 

Every  intelligent  fruit  grower  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
by  this  time  that  the  expense  of  shipping  green  fruits  to  the 
far-distant  markets  of  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
Boston,  together  with  the  uncertainty  of  its  arriving  at  the 
market  in  saleable  condition,  is  too  great  to  leave  him  a  living 
margin.  It  is  time,  too,  that  he  should  see  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  materially  reduce  that  expense.  The  question  is. 
What  is  it  best  to  do!  We  answer:  Ship  less  fruit  and  better 
fruit.  The  time  has  passed  when  everything  that  is  found  on 
a  tree  can  be  boxed  up,  shoved  on  an  Eastern  market  and  sold 
at  a  profit  just  because  it  came  from  California.  Not  much 
more  than  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  fruit  we  send  East 
should  leave  home  in  its  green  state.  The  balance  should  be 
dried,  canned  or  worked  up  in  some  other  form.  There  is  al- 
ways a  market  at  paying  prices  for  a  first-class  article  that  is 
either  a  necessity  or  a  luxury.  It  is  the  common  article  that 
suffers  in  price.  There  is  a  short  time  in  the  spring  when  we 
can  unload  our  early  products  before  others  can  get  into  the 
market  that  "anything  goes,"  but  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
overload  even  that  demand ;  and  later,  when  the  home-grown 
fruit  comes  in,  nothing  but  a  superior  quality  will  bear  the 
expense.  Since  we  have  resided  here  one  of  our  houses  made 
up  a  car  of  fruit  for  the  London  market.  They  called  our  at- 
tention to  the  excellent  quality  and  line  appearance  of  the 
fruit  going  into  the  car  aud  the  careful  manner  in  which  it 
was  packed.  When  it  was  loaded  the  switch-engine  started 
with  it  for  the  main  track  to  connect  with  the  special  train 
which  was  to  take  it  to  New  York.  Before  it  was  gotten  out 
of  the  yard  it  got  off  the  track  and  was  delayed  until  too  late 
for  the  special,  but  was  taken  to  New  York  and  put  on  the 
market  there,  and  it  sold  for  the  highest  price  brought  by 
any  car  of  fruit  for  a  long  time,  leaving  a  good  profit  to  the 
growers  who  had  supplied  the  fruit.  That  incident  was  only 
one  of  many  that  could  be  related  where  careful  sorting  had 
been  profitable.  The  principal  cause  for  shipment  of  inferior 
fruit  is  the  system  of  consigning.  The  grower  thinks  it  use- 
less to  sort  his  fruit  closely  so  long  as  it  is  sold  in  a  lot  of  badly 
assorted  fruit,  and  having  but  a  small  orchard,  probably,  and 
considerable  expense,  he  is  anxious  to  get  as  many  boxes  as 
possible  from  his  trees.  Besides,  what  he  don't  put  in  the 
boxes  is  a  dead  loss  to  him.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  in  the 
boxes  has  but  little  interest  to  the  agent  through  whom  they 
are  consigned,  as  he  will  manage  to  get  his  pay  out  of  it 
whether  there  is  anything  left  for  the  grower  or  not.  Where 
they  are  sold  at  home  a  much  more  careful  inspection  is  made, 
but" not  as  careful  as  there  should  be  or  would  be  if  we  were 
prepared  to  handle  the  second  quality  at  home. 


Local  Benefits  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry. 


Mr.  George  E.  Goodman  of  Napa  has  recently  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  Mr.  E.  C.  Burr, 
manager  of  the  beet  sugar  factory  at  Alvarado, 
Alameda  county.  It  will  be  of  special  interest  in  the 
localities  where  there  has  recently  been  more  or  less 
sugar-beet  talk.    Mr.  Burr's  letter  is  as  follows  : 

Previous  to  1888  this  locality  was  like  the  majority  of  Cali- 
fornia's dead  aud  alive  towns.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
sugar  industry  it  has  become  thriving  and  well  to  do.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  country  surrounding  Watsonville  and 
Chino.  Where  once  the  farmer  was  overburdened  with  debt, 
to-day  (I  speak  only  of  this  locality)  the  reverse  is  the  case.  In 
1889,  with  an  average  of  900,  we  advanced  to  farmers  about 
$9000.  In  1896  our  advances  to  them  did  not  exceed  $11,000,  al- 
though the  area  farmed  to  beets  amounted  to  3500  acres. 
The  farmers  who  borrowed  money  from  us  in  1889-90  no  longer 
do  so,  being  able  to  do  without  borrowing,  and  our  loans  are 
limited  to  new  areas  and  new  farmers.  The  conditions  which 
prevail  in  the  beet  centers  of  this  State  may  be  made  to  pre- 
vail thoroughout  a  very  great  portion  of  California,  and  no  ex- 
cess of  production  need  be  feared  until  the  annual  yield  of 
sugar  exceeds  the  consumption  within  our  national  limits. 
Naturally  the  price  of  sugar  must  decline  with  large  produc- 
tion and  shipments  must  be  made  to  more  distant  points  than 
at  present.  But  in  the  meantime,  the  cost  of  manufacture 
will  also  decline  as  factories  improve  processes  and  handle 
larger  quantities.  Eight  years  ago  it  cost  $0  to  work  a  ton  of 
beets,  while  this  year  the  cost  is  $2.  All  land  is  not  adapted 
to  beet  culture,  but  any  soil  which  will  yield  to  cultivation 
during  our  dry  months  will  be  found  suitable.  Clayey  and 
adobe  lands  are  not  to  be  recommended  in  the  beginning,  al- 
though we  have  farmers  who  do  well  with  adobe  soil.  The 
best  soil  is  a  loose,  more  or  less  sandy,  loam  or  sediment  land. 
I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Napa  valley  to  classify 
it,  but  find  that  it  is  classified  in  the  Agricultural  Reports  of 
the  United  States  as  suitable.  The  time  employed  on  an  acre 
of  beets,  from  first  to  last,  amounts  to  fifteen  days,  and  the 
cost  of  labor,  seed  and  horses  is,  in  this  locality,  about  $21  to 
$22.  The  yield  per  acre  will  vary  according  to  climate  and 
labor  expended  ver3-  greatly.  The  beginner  generally  does 
not  do  well  for  several  reasons.  First,  he  generally  uses  land 
which  has  never  been  deeply  plowed  before,  and  when  planted 
to  beets  the  deep  plowing  brings  up  to  much  acid  soil.  Then 
he  gets  frightened  at  the  necessary  cost  of  cultivating  and 
omits  the  use  of  the  horse-hoe.  And  above  all,  he  does  not 
listen  to  any  advice.  The  consequence  is  a  small  crop.  But 
if  he  continues  he  profits  by  his  experience  and  produces  prof- 
itable crops.  Our  most  experienced  growers  exceed  nineteen 
tons  per  acre  and  more  than  50  per  cent  exceed  fifteen  tons. 
It  generally  takes  three  years  to  convert  a  farmer  to  factory 
ways,  but  he  stays  converted.  The  average  yield  per  acre  in 
1889,  was  nine  tons,  and  this  average  has  advanced  to  ten,  ten 
and  a  half,  eleven  and  one-third,  twelve  and  a  half  and  four- 
teen tons  in  the  eight  seasons,  and  includes  all  growers  new 
and  old.  This  year  at  fourteen  tons  and  $4  per  ton  delivered, 
the  gross  average  income  amounts  to  $56  per  acre.    The  cost 


per  acre,  delivered  at  factory,  excluding  rent,  does  not  exceed 
$24  and  $25.  Rent  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  difference  be- 
tween $25  and  $5(>,  or  $31.  This  may  be  cash  or  shares.  If  the 
latter,  it  is  one-fifth  or  one-quarter  of  the  crop.  In  our  case 
of  fourteen  tons  at  one-quarter,  it  would  amount  to  $14,  leav- 
ing a  net  return  of  $17  per  acre.  Many  farmers  claim  less  ex- 
pense than  $24,  but  probably  this  represents  very  nearly 
average  cost.  As  to  factories,  the  day  has  gone  by  when 
small  beginnings  can  be  made  profitable,  and  larger  ones,  not 
less  than  300  tons  daily  capacity,  are  demanded.  Within  cer- 
tain limits  the  larger  the  factory  the  cheaper  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Mr.  Spreckels  is  quite  correct  in  building  a  3000-ton 
factory,  but  his  argument,  i.  e.,  to  have  the  biggest  factory  in 
the  world,  is  wrong.  A  300-ton  factory  ought  to  produce  white 
sugar  for  214  and  3'4  cents  per  pound,  according  to  quality  of 
beets  and  locality.  The  chief  items  of  expense  are  fuel,  lime 
rock,  coke  and  labor  and  repairs.  I  had  almost  omitted  the 
latter  item,  but  the  wear  of  any  factory  using  machinery  is 
quite  great.  The  requisites  of  a  location  are  tributary  area, 
plenty  of  water,  cheap  transportation  and  facilities  for  fuel 
and  lime  rock.  Of  market  I  have  not  spoken,  but  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  the  consumption  requires  about  80,000  tons; 
between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Missouri  river  it  is 
about  100,000  tons.  So  for  the  immediate  present  there  is 
room  enough.  The  trust  pays  here  from  3  cents  up  for  96° 
sugar.  Cost  of  refining,  50  cents  per  100  pounds,  making  its 
most  advantageous  cost  of  white  sugar  3%  cents  per  pound. 
China  sugar  can  be  laid  down  for  $3.92  per  100  pounds,  to 
which  must  be  added  commission,  storage  and  drayage.  The 
above  are  the  lowest  prices  we  have  seen  for  foreign  sugars 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  recur.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
about  an  increase  of  the  sugar  tariff,  and  from  our  latest  ad- 
vices we  hope  for  a  specific  duty  of  ll/t  cents  per  pound.  At 
present  it  is  40  per  cent  for  raw  and  45  per  cent  for  refined,  ad 
valorem.  Should  there  be  any  other  information  which  I  can 
give  you  please  command  me. 


only,  not,  as  in  this  case,  during  the  winter  months. 
A  liberal  and  nitrogenous  diet,  following  a  carbon- 
aceous diet,  often  seems  to  bring  about,  or  at  least 
hasten,  the  process  of  moulting — an  interesting 
problem  for  an  Experiment  Station." 


Appeal  of  the  Poultry  Keepers. 


Concerning  the  Orange  Worm. 


Some  two  or  three  weeks  ago  it  was  reported  by 
one  of  the  daily  journals  that  the  Mexican  orange 
worm  had  been  discovered  in  some  of  the  orchards  of 
southern  California;  and  this  statement  coming  to 
the  notice  of  Dr.  Howard,  entomologist  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  at  Washington,  he  gave  the 
following  "interview  "  to  a  reporter: 

Its  presence  in  the  United  States  has  been  known  since  1884, 
when  I  found  it  in  great  numbers  in  oranges  brought  from 
Mexico  to  New  Orleans  early  in  the  season.  As  you  know, 
there  the  orange  trees  grow  in  door  yards,  and  across  the 
river,  particularly,  are  extremely  common  as  shade  trees.  Yet 
I  know  of  no  case  in  which  the  worm  has  been  found  in  native 
oranges. 

This  I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  the  Mexican  oranges  are 
picked  so  early,  before  they  have  attained  full  growth  and 
have  not  commenced  to  ripen,  that  they  are  either  consumed 
or  decayed  before  this  worm  or  maggot  has  time  to  mature  and 
develop  into  the  fly,  which  spreads  the  pest.  The  fly  has  been 
reared  artificially.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  entomologist  at  the 
Illinois  State  University,  at  Champaign,  while  eating  an  or- 
ange before  breakfast,  detected  the  presence  of  the  worm,  and 
by  incubation  reared  it  to  a  fly,  which  in  turn  deposited  its 
eggs  in  another  orange.  In  the  meantime,  the  professor  traced 
the  eggs  to  Chicago  and  directly  to  the  City  ol  Mexico. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  orange  trees  of  Florida  by  frost 
I  was  informed  that  a  number  of  monied  men  of  Florida  had 
gone  to  Mexico  and  made  heavy  purchases  of  oranges  there  for 
importation  to  the  Florida  markets.  From  this  fact  I  antici- 
pated that  we  should  soon  hear  of  the  presence  of  the  worm  in 
that  State,  but  not  that  it  had  reached  California. 

The  question  of  national  control  of  the  importation  of  fruit 
trees  and  vines,  so  as  to  regulate  pests,  has  been  considered 
in  all  its  phases  for  several  years,  but  no  one  has  taken  enough 
interest  in  it  to  cause  the  drawing  up  and  introduction  of  a 
measure  giving  this  department  the  power  to  control  such  a 
branch  of  commerce.  The  State  of  California  has  a  most  ef- 
ficient law,  and  its  success  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
active  work  of  the  quarantine  officer  at  San  Francisco.  He 
takes  care  that  nothing  imported,  which  has  the  slighest  ele- 
ment of  danger  to  the  orchards  of  the  State,  gets  past  him, 
though  one  must  remember  that  there  are  other  ports  of  entry 
in  the  State,  and  many  ways  in  which  trees  which  are  in- 
fected may  get  in.  The  burning  of  importations  of  tree  stock 
from  Australia  and  Hawaii  shows  how  true  this  is,  but  still 
the  State  law  might  not  stand  rigid  investigation  in  the 
courts,  when  it  comes  across  the  path  of  foreign  commerce, 
and  so  national  legislation  is  necessary. 

I  have  very  strong  opinions  on  the  insect  enemies  of  fruit 
trees,  and  have  followed  the  experiments  in  California  very 
carefully.  In  fact,  I  sent  an  assistant  out  to  inspect  the  work 
of  the  enemies  of  these  insects  imported  into  California,  and, 
while  I  think  they  have  done  great  good,  I  do  not  believe  their 
success  has  been  such  as  to  justify  the  claims  of  some  horticul- 
turists, that  in  time  they  will  enable  orchardists  to  get  on 
without  spraying. 

Respecting  this  statement,  Mr.  Alexander  Craw, 
quarantine  officer  of  the  California  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  says  that  Dr.  Howard  has  fallen  into 
error,  since  it  is  not  the  Mexican  orange  worm  which 
has  been  found  here.  "  The  larva?  that  occasionally 
attack  oranges  in  California,"  says  Mr.  Craw,  "are 
the  young  of  a  small  moth,  Nbthris  eittyfolella.  This 
is  a  leaf-eating  worm  that  sometimes  eats  the  rind, 
causing  the  fruit  to  drop,  but  not  more  than  one 
orange  in  a  thousand  is  so  affected.  It  has  been  in 
the  State  for  nineteen  years  to  my  knowledge.  The 
Mexican  orange  worm  is  a  fly,  and  is  confined  to  the 
State  of  Morillos.  No  specimens  were  sent  Prof. 
Howard  from  southern  California,  and  that  is  the 
reason  he  was  misled." 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Why  Do  Some  Hens  Moult  Out  of  Season? 


To  the  Editor: — Will  some  one  please  tell  me  through  the 
paper  what  makes  hens  shed  this  time  of  year,  and  oblige 
Clay,  Cal.,  Jan.  6.  Mrs.  Alice  F.  Brown. 

This  question  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Nisson,  who 

writes : 

"  Don't  know.  It  is  not  unusual  for  hens,  and 
especially  very  early  raised  pullets,  to  moult  twice 
in  a  season,  but  it  is  usually  only  partial  moulting 
and  takes  place  during  the  summer  and  fall  months 


For  a  long  time  the  poultry  keepers  of  California 
have  felt  the  need  of  the  same  sort  of  State  aid  in 
their  work  as  is  given  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
horticulture  and  dairying,  but  until  now  there  has 
never  been  anything  in  the  way  of  a  systematic 
effort  to  secure  it.  Recently  at  Petaluma,  the  great 
center  of  the  poultry  industry,  the  matter  has  been 
taken  up  in  earnest  by  the  well-known  Peta- 
luma Poultry  Keepers'  Association  ;  and  at  a 
meeting  held  last  month  a  committee  was  named  to 
consider  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings  and  to  make 
a  report  upon  it.  Last  week  the  report  was  sub- 
mitted and  approved  ;  and  with  it  as  a  basis  the  offi- 
cers of  the  association,  co-operating  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  poultry  interest  in  other  parts  of 
the  State,  will  urge  the  matter  before  the  Legisla- 
ture. Following  is  the  full  text  of  the  report,  which 
will  be  incorporated  in  the  legislative  appeal : 

To  the  Poultry  Keeper*'  Association  at  Petaluma,  Sonoma 
Count)/:  We,  your  committee,  appointed  to  ascertain  the 
amountand  value  of  the  eggs  and  poultry  shipped  to  San  Fran- 
Francisco  from  Petaluma  in  1890,  and  to  learn  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  amount  and  value  of  all  the  eggs  and  poultry  produced 
in  the  State  of  California,  and  to  make  such  recommendations 
as  the  interest  of  the  poultry  keepers  demands,  beg  leave  to 
report  as  follows : 

1.  We  find  that  there  was  shipped  at  Petaluma  to  San 
Francisco  during  the  year  ending  June,  1896,  three  million 
nine  hundred  thousand  (3,900,000)  dozen  eggs,  worth  about 
nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($900,000),  and  that  there  was 
shipped  during  same  period  about  fourteen  thousand  coops  of 
poultry,  valued  at  about  $280,000  (two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  dollars). 

2.  That  Petaiuma  shipped  a  little  over  one-half  of  all  the 
eggs  and  poultry  shipped  to  San  Francisco. 

3.  Your  committee  find  that  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  with 
a  population  of  about  330,000,  consumed  3,900,000  (three  million 
nine  hundred  thousand)  dozen  eggs  produced  by  the  State  of 
California  per  year;  that  the  State  contained  a  population  of 
about  one  and  a  quarter  million,  and,  therefore,  the  State  con- 
sumed about  13,000,000  (thirteen  million)  dozen  eggs,  valued  at 
about  $3,450,000  (three  million  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars),  and  there  was  consumed  by  the  State  about 
$900,000  (nine  hundred  thousand  dollars)  worth  of  poultry, 
making  a  total  production  of  eggs  and  poultry  in  the  State  of 
about  $4,410,000  (four  million  four  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
dollars). 

4.  We  find  that  there  are  engaged  in  the  poultry  business  at 
least  twenty  thousand  (20,000)  persons,  with  a  population  of 
over  one  hundred  thousand  (100,000)  who  keep  at  least  two 
million  five  hundred  thousand  (2,500,000)  hens,  and  from  full- 
est information  from  those  who  have  for  a  long  time  been 
engaged  in  the  poultry  business  that  about  twenty-five  (25) 
per  cent  of  the  poultry  die  every  year,  causing  a  ioss  to  the 
poultry  keepers  of  the  State  of  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  ($375,000);  that  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  losses  is  in  consequence  of  want  of  proper  information 
by  new  beginners  as  to  proper  feeding  and  how  to  avoid  and 
treat  the  various  diseases. 

5.  So  far  as  your  committee  are  aware  no  extended  experi- 
ments have  been  made  by  any  experimental  stations,  so  that 
poultry  keepers  can  secure  the  necessary  information  to  en- 
able a  beginner  to  make  a  reasonable  success,  and  as  a  rule 
poultry  keepers  are  persons  of  small  means  and  cannot  afford 
to  experiment,  as  it  is  too  expensive.  Proper  experimenta- 
tion can  only  be  successfully  made  by  the  Government  at  the 
public  expense. 

6.  Your  committee  fully  approve  of  the  cost  incurred  in 
establishing  and  maintainihg  the  several  experimental  sta- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  those  engaged  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  agriculture,  and  believe  that  the  poultry  industry, 
being  one  of  the  if  not  the  largest  industries  in  the  State,  is 
equally  entitled  to  some  consideration  and  the  interest  of  the 
poultry  keepers  very  much  demand  it. 

Your  committee  respectfully  recommend  that  the  Poultry 
Keepers'  Association  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  cause  the  Regents  of  the  State  University  of  Cali- 
fornia to  establish  at  Petaluma  a  poultry  experimental  station 
and  to  make  an  appropriation  for  said  purpose. 

Your  committee  respectfully  recommend  that  the  poultry 
keepers  petition  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  to 
make  a  suitable  appropriation  to  assist  the  Regents  of  the 
State  University  to  establish  a  poultry  experimental  station 
at  Petaluma  in  Sonoma  county.  All  of  which  is  respectfully 
submitted.  F.  W.  Stratton, 

R.  H.  Pease, 
C.  D.  Grover, 
H.  Wilsky. 
W.  L.  Sales, 
H.  Mecham, 
C.  Nisson, 
S.  S.  Peck. 


Poultry  for  Profit. 


Mr.  Frank  T.  Cowan  of  Woodbridge,  San  Joaquin 
county,  writes  : 

What  is  the  most  profitable  breed  of  poultry  to  raise  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  If  you  answer  this  question,  please  name  just  one 
breed.  Don't  name  over  all  the  well-known  breeds  and  say 
they  are  among  the  best;  and  don't  say  it  depends  on  whether 
1  intend  raising  for  market  or  for  eggs. 

This  question  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Nisson,  the 
well-known  poultry  authority  of  Petaluma,  and  he 
writes  in  reply  as  follows  : 

"  The  Leghorn  breed.  The  two  varieties  of  this 
breed — the  single-comb  Brown  Leghorn  and  the 
single-comb  White  Leghorn — are  practically  the 
only  two  varieties  used  by  market  poultry  men.  No 
one  will  make  a  mistake  in  using  either  of  these  two 
varieties,  or  their  crosses,  as  long  as  the  production 
of  eggs  is  the  most  profitable  branch  of  poultry 
in  California." 


January  23,  1897. 


HORTICULTURE. 


How  to  Grow  Large  Fruit. 

S.  P.  Sanders  of  San  Jose  made  an  address  at  a 
recent  Farmers'  Institute  held  by  the  University, 
which  is  an  excellent  running  criticism  on  many 
fruit  growers'  policies  and  methods,  and  it  will  be 
found  very  suggestive,  as  well  as  very  entertaining, 
reading. 

Lessons  From,  the  Tree. — Trees  that  yield  us  desir- 
able fruits  give  us  many  useful  hints  of  their  prefer- 
ence for  soils  and  situations,  if  we  observe  the  condi- 
tions in  which  they  were  originated.  We  may  by 
care  and  training  very  much  extend  the  latitude  in 
which  they  will  flourish,  and,  by  grafting  on  other 
than  their  own  root,  adapt  them  to  soils  and  situa- 
tions quite  foreign  to  them. 

Is  Very  Large  Fruit  Desirable? — There  is  a  broad, 
debatable  ground  opened  when  we  approach  the  sub- 
ject of  large  fruit.  We  are  not  to  assume  that,  if  we 
can  find  a  means  of  producing  large  fruit,  the  larger 
the  better,  we  have  discovered  the  royal  road  to  for- 
tune. The  largest  fruit  of  its  kind  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
as  fine  in  quality  as  that  of  the  medium  size.  When 
prunes  are  selling  on  a  basis  of  31  cents  for  four 
sizes,  and  some  packer,  by  a  great  deal  of  regrading, 
gets  a  few  pounds  of  30s  which  he  sells  at  8  cents; 
we  wax  avaricious  and  wish  we  could  grow  a  crop  of 
30s.  Now,  30s  are  away  above  the  normal,  and  find 
a  market  in  limited  quantity  among  the  few  people 
who  pride  themselves  on  putting  on  their  tables  the 
biggest  and  earliest  and  choicest  of  eatables.  The 
first  strawberries  of  the  season  at  $5  per  quart,  the 
biggest  pumpkin  from  the  State  Pair  to  make  their 
pies,  the  biggest  gobbler  for  Thanksgiving— nothing 
short  of  this  standard  will  gratify  the  desire  of  those 
who  taste  with  their  eyes  instead  of  their  palate. 
But  if  the  bulk  of  the  prunes  ran  30s,  the  price  would 
not  be  better  than  60s  bring  now,  that  being  the  site 
in  which  the  bulk  of  the  crop  runs,  and  we  would 
have  to  find  10s  somewhere  to  secure  the  trade  of 
these  grand  prize  people.  Why  should  we  strive  to 
grow  great,  stringy  4-inch  peaches,  when  shippers 
tell  us  they  prefer  them  fine-grained  at  2|  inches  and 
canners  at  2$  inches?  Why  sacrifice  fineness  and 
flavor  to  push  Moorparks  up  to  four  to  the  pound  ? 

How  to  Avoid  Small  Fruit—  Perhaps  we  will  get 
nearer  what  we  really  mean  by  large  fruit  in  this  in- 
quiry if  we  turn  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  con- 
sider what  we  want  to  avoid.  How  shall  we  avoid 
growing  prunes  that  go  to  100  to  160  to  the  pound 
and  sell  at  H  cents  ?  How  to  avoid  apricots  so  small 
that  the  cured  fruit  will  not  sell  for  enough  to  pay 
the  expense  of  taking  the  pits  out  ?  How  to  avoid 
peaches  so  small  and  bitter  that  they  are  allowed  to 
rot  under  the  trees  ? 

To  the  desired  goal  there  is  no  royal  road  ;  no  pat- 
ent nostrum  can  assure  us  under  varied  conditions 
large  fruit.  There  are  many  agents  at  work  con- 
tributing to  that  result.  If  they  work  at  cross-pur- 
poses the  result  is  failure.  Bearing  in  miud  that 
peaches,  apricots  and  prunes  are  the  fruits  princi- 
pally referred  to  in  this  discussion,  let  us  consider 
the  process  of  growth  and  the  agencies  employed  to 
produce  large  fruit.  The  growth  of  the  tree  in  all 
its  parts,  roots,  trunk,  branches,  blossom  and  fruit 
is  accomplished  under  the  administration  of  the 
leafy  crown.  To  this  executive  head  must  be  brought 
all  the  raw  material,  sucked  in  by  the  little  root 
mouths,  conveyed  by  the  sap  current  through  the 
woody  fiber,  spread  and  exposed  in  the  leaf  cells  to 
the  energizing  action  of  sun  rays,  transmuted  by  this 
subtile  alchemy  into  new  combinations  of  elements 
and  returned  by  the  decree  of  this  same  leafy  execu- 
tive as  slippery  cambium,  to  push  the  roots  further 
afield  to  enlarge  the  trunk,  extend  and  thicken  the 
branches,  and,  perhaps,  incidentally,  to  grow  and 
mature  a  burden  of  fruit.  We  are  taught  that  every- 
thing that  grows  which  depends  on  a  seed  germ  for 
propagating  and  perpetuating  itself,  puts  forth  its 
supreme  effort  in  the  act  of  perfecting  its  seed.  This 
being  accomplished,  the  plant  is  content  to  suspend 
operations  and  enjoy  seasonal  rest.  Anything  be- 
yond this  is  incidental.  If  we  desire  in  addition  to 
this  that  the  seed  pit  of  our  orchard  fruits  shall  lay 
on  a  mass  of  pulp  for  food  supply,  make  possible  for 
us  a  profitable  industry,  and  become  an  article  of 
commerce,  we  must  adopt  means  to  coax  or  coerce 
the  tree  into  continued  activity. 

The  Life  of  the  Fruit— Peaches,  apricots  and  prunes 
bloom  in  March.  In  May  the  kernel  becomes  solid, 
the  pit  is  hard  aud  is  closed  with  a  husk  sufficiently 
meaty  to  insure  its  ripening.  At  this  stage  the  tree, 
finding  the  principal  object  of  its  life  attained,  is  dis- 
posed to  rest.  The  fruit  does  not  increase  in  size 
perceptibly  for  some  weeks.  The  spurs  for  future 
fruit-bearing  push  out,  and  there  is  some  growth  in 
the  branches,  the  rootlets  are  nearly  idle.  The  criti- 
cal period  has  arrived  when  it  will  be  determined 
whether  the  fruit  will  remain  little  while  making 
small  growth  9.nd  then  ripen  prematurely,  yielding 


only  pits  and  skins,  or  will  persevere  in  laying  on  a 
body  of  pulp  which  will  in  due  time  ripen  slowly  into 
a  crop  of  luscious,  meaty  fruit.  To  this  end  the  or- 
chardist  must  give  his  thoughtful  care.  He  must 
place  at  the  disposal  of  this  miracle-working  thing 
as  much  raw  material  as  it  can  be  induced  to  appro- 
priate along  with  the  necessary  moisture  to  convey 
it  up  to  the  laboratory  where  the  stuff  is  made  by 
which  it  grows. 

By  the  Water  Route. — The  whole  commerce  of  the 
tree  is  carried  on  by  water  transportation.  If  the 
supply  of  water  fails  at  the  time  when  the  pit  has 
reached  maturity,  the  tree  has  no  means  by  which  it 
can  gather  fatness  to  bestow  upon  the  pulpy  cover- 
ing of  the  pit.  The  streams  have  run  shallow,  sup- 
plies are  shut  off,  commerce  stops.  The  rain  of  an 
ordinarily  wet  winter,  supplemented  by  flooding  from 
the  torrential  streams,  is  generally  sufficient,  pro- 
vided there  is  a  thick  layer  of  clay  or  loam  at  a  depth 
of  5  to  15  feet  below  the  surface,  which  will  slowly 
drink  in  the  water  thus  supplied,  preventing  it  sink- 
ing away  to  fill  the  artesian  streams,  and  give  it  up 
again  gradually  at  the  solicitation  of  the  sun  heat 
by  capillary  attraction.  By  frequent  and  thorough 
cultivation  through  the  spring  and  summer  months 
these  capillary  flues  or  chimneys  are  broken,  so  the 
insensible  perspiration  of  the  earth,  instead  of  pass- 
ing off  into  space,  is  retained  in  the  strata  of  soil 
which  is  woven  full  of  little  sucking  mouths,  afford- 
ing them  grateful  supplies  to  carry  up  to  the  labor- 
atory, and  this  source  of  moisture  may  hold  good  to 
insure  full  maturity  of  the  fruit.  To  insure  large 
fruit  we  must  keep  the  bearing  wood  reduced  to 
reasonable  bounds  and  thin  the  fruit  under  a  stern 
decree  of  justice  untempered  by  mercy. 

The  Fertilizer  Proposition. — We  think  we  have 
studied  to  good  purpose  planting,  pruning  and  culti- 
vating and  irrigating.  It  is  when  we  see  the  neces- 
sity of  fertilizing  that  we  falter  and  ask,  "Will  it 
pay  ?  "  If  we  place  $20  an  acre  in  fertilizer,  will  we 
get  it  back  in  increased  yield  of  large  fruit  ?  We 
have  gathered  a  few  crops  of  large  fruit,  but  with 
each  succeeding  year  the  fruit  turns  out  smaller. 
We  imagine  the  soil  is  depleted  of  some  element  of 
fertility.  In  our  half  knowledge  of  what  is  needed 
wo  strike  out  at  great  expense,  using  bone  meal  or 
phosphate,  gypsum,  guano  or  some  nostrum  that 
smells  of  ammonia,  thrust  under  our  noses  by  the 
perfect  fertilizer  fiend,  and  find  as  a  result  that  the 
trees  have  made  a  fine  growth  of  leaves  and  limbs, 
while  the  fruit  is  scarce  and  small.  The  trees  were 
already  large  enough.  We  would  better  throw  the 
money  to  the  birds  to  pay  for  their  song  than  to 
have  it  sown  in  the  ground  to  disappoint  our  hopes. 
We  do  not  expect  to  gather  large  fruit  from  trees  in 
a  coarse,  leachy  soil,  which,  like  a  tub  without  a 
bottom,  lets  the  water,  however  supplied,  slip  away 
into  the  underground  streams  that  waste  away  into 
the  ocean  ;  or  if  there  is  a  season  of  scant  rainfall 
and  no  privilege  of  irrigation  from  winter  streams 
nor  pruning  in  time  of  need  ;  or  if  through  ignorance 
or  laziness  the  moisture  that  may  be  in  the  ground 
is  not  conserved  by  cultivation  and  mulching  ;  or  if 
by  mistake  in  fertilizing  the  tree  has  been  sent  off 
growing  wood  instead  of  fattening  the  fruit.  Under 
these  conditions  there  is  no  way  under  heaven  given 
among  men  whereby  large  fruit  can  be  harvested. 


Pruning  the  Lemon. 

At  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Goleta 
Mr.  F.  A.  Little  made  a  few  remarks  on  pruning  the 
lemon,  embodying  his  own  experience  and  observa- 
tion, of  which  the  following  is  an  outline: 

Shaping  the  Tree.— A  few  years  ago  it  was  advo- 
cated to  let  lemon  trees  grow  as  they  wished,  but 
now  all  agree  that  more  or  less  pruning  has  to  be 
done.  In  starting  a  tree  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  the  intended  branches  start  not  lower  than  2 
to  2h  feet  from  the  ground.  I  should  also  advise 
wrapping  the  unprotected  trunk  with  yucca  bark, 
tule,  or  newspapers,  so  as  to  protect  it  from  the 
sun,  thus  avoiding  the  tree  getting  bark-bound. 

Need  of  a  Strong  Tree.— By  starting  them  this  way, 
irrigation  and  cultivation  is  made  far  easier  for  the 
first  few  years  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
branches  will  reach  the  ground,  which  naturally 
damages  more  or  less  fruit.  The  chief  aim  for  the 
first  few  vears  is  to  grow  a  sturdy  tree  that  will 
carry  the  fruit  in  the  future;  if  you  do  not  prune  you 
can  raise  more  fruit  the  first  five  years,  but  it  will 
not  grade  high  (a  small  percentage  of  fancy).  Likely 
after  that  time  you  will  find  that  grown  trees  heav- 
ily loaded  will  break  to  pieces,  a  great  annoyance 
just  when  they  should  be  in  Al  shape  to  hold  a  large 
crop.  Then  is  the  time  when  the  trees  that  have 
|  been  pruned  young  have  the  advantage.  The  fruit 
|  grades  higher  and  the  trees  are  in  shape  to  hold  a 
heavy  load. 

One  has  to  keep  all  suckers  off  the  trunks,  and  al- 
so sapwood  which  runs  up  through  the  tree  and  has 
a  bunch  of  foliage  at  the  top,  and  the  long  switches 
which  generally  have  a  few  lemons  on  the  end,  must 
also  be  pruned  back.    These  last  move  at  the  slight- 


est wind  and  scar  the  fruit.  By  so  doing  you  will' 
cause  the  fruit  wood  to  form  on  sturdier  branches, 
and  naturally  bear  fruit  that  will  grade  higher. 

Good  Bearing  Wood. — Many  will  just  cut  off  the 
new  growth  about  5  or  6  inches,  which  encourages 
the  same  growth.  It  is  all  right  if  you  want  to  have 
lots  of  foliage;  but  if  you  want  to  grow  fruit  wood, 
you  must  cut  back  to  the  second  growth.  It  may 
take  nerve  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  best  in  the  long 
run.  The  branch  you  cut  back  may  start  out  four  or 
five  dormant  buds,  of  which  three  may  be  good  fruit 
wood;  the  other  two  at  the  end  will  be  rank.  1 
should  generally  take  off  one  and  leave  the  other  for 
two  growths,  and  then  cut  back  to  the  second 
growth  and  grow  more  fruit  wood. 

Some  trees  will  grow  in  nice  shape  with  very  little 
pruning  and  others  will  take  considerable;  there  are 
hardly  two  alike,  so  one  has  to  use  his  judgment. 

January  is  one  of  the  best  months  to  prune  and 
July  till  September  in  summer.  Do  not  forget  as 
well  to  give  the  orchard  a  good  plowing,  as  it  prunes 
the  roots,  thus  giving  the  tree  the  tendency  to  pro- 
duce more  fruit.  I  do  not  believe  in  severe  pruning, 
but  some  go  to  extremes.  Do  it  moderately  and  you 
will  find  more  first-class  fruit  will  be  raised.  Now-a- 
days  there  is  no  profit  in  raising  cullg. 


The  Pomolo  or  Grape  Fruit. 

To  the  Editor: — This  wonderful  fruit,  a  member 
of  the  citrus  family,  introduced  into  the  United 
States  by  importation  from  Pernambuco,  Brazil,  and 
from  Jamaica,  and  first  planted  in  Florida  about 
thirty  years  ago,  was  at  first  a  novelty  and  valued 
as  such,  as  was  the  tomato  on  its  first  introduction. 
It  gradually  found  its  way  into  the  larger  cities  of 
the  East  and  secured  a  firm  footing  in  the  market, 
being  greatly  prized  for  its  healthful  and  even  me- 
dicinal qualities. 

Between  the  years  1880  and  1800  it  was  quite 
largely  planted  in  Florida,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
great  freeze  of  1894-5,  which  practically  wiped  out 
the  Florida  orchards  of  this  fruit,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  enormous  fruit-bearing  capacity  of  the 
individual  tree,  it  had  become  so  popular  as  a  table 
fruit  that  it  still  brought  more  than  double  the  price 
of  the  orange. 

Mi  rits. — At  this  time  it  had  gradually  worked  its 
way  into  the  large  cities  east  of  the  Mississippi,  gen- 
erally on  its  merits,  being  highly  recommended  by 
physicians  for  stomach  trouble,  to  be  eaten  before  a 
meal.  Many  do  not  like  it  at  first,  but,  like  the 
olive,  it  becomes  very  much  prized  for  its  specially 
pleasing  qualities  and  is  highly  regarded,  irrespective 
of  its  tonic  and  healthful  qualities.  Physicians  claim 
that  bad  cases  of  dyspepsia  are  cured  by  its  use, 
the  user  meantime  becoming  very  fond  of  it.  It  is 
also  recommended  for  malaria  and  rheumatism,  and 
a  physician  in  Florida  informed  me  that  under  his 
advice  several  hard  drinkers  had  been  able  to  get 
rid  of  the  drink  habit  through  its  free  use  to  check 
the  cravings  of  the  appetite. 

Methods. — The  usual  method  of  serving  for  the  table 
is  to  divide  the  fruit  into  halves,  cut  out  the  core 
(and  seeds  if  not  of  the  seedless  varieties),  then 
sprinkle  with  sugar  and  prick  it  into  the  pulp  with  a 
fork  and  leave  a  few  hours  before  serving.  For 
special  medicinal  use  the  sugar  is  omitted  for  the 
stomach's  sake.  The  peculiar  subacid  of  the  fruit 
seems  to  be  what  is  needed  to  assist  or  promote  di- 
gestion. 

I  tana  ml. — The  demand  had  become  such,  and  the 
popularity  such,  that  following  the  great  freeze  in 
Florida,  single  pomolos  are  said  to  have  sold  as 
high  as  $1.00.  Previous  to  this  time  nearly  a  million 
boxes  were  sold  in  Eastern  markets  at  from  $4.00  to 
$5.00  per  box.  After  the  Florida  trees  were  de- 
stroyed, fruit  of  inferior  varieties  being  common 
seedling  sorts,  were  brought  in  from  Jamaica  and 
sold  at  from  $15  to  $30  per  barrel. 

Growing. — In  1891-92,  I  visited  Florida  and  be- 
came much  interested  in  this  fruit,  very  carefully  in- 
formed myself  of  the  most  desirable  varieties,  and 
brought  some  800  trees  to  California,  planting  some 
600  of  them  in  my  own  orchard.  I  found  the  trees 
more  tender  than  the  orange  and  suffered  some  loss 
from  freezing,  the  year  after  planting,  while  the 
trees  were  small.  Last  year  I  shipped  a  portion  of 
my  crop  to  Boston  with  a  car  of  oranges  and  re- 
ceived for  the  same  from  $15  to  $20  per  box. 

Varieties. — My  investigations  led  me  to  select 
"Marsh's  Seedless,"  the  "Leonardy,"  and  the 
"Walters."  The  Seedless  and  Leonardy  will  lead  all 
others  on  account  of  their  fine  flavor  being  less  bit- 
ter than  other'varieties  and  yet  enough  so  for  tonic 
purposes.  The  "Seedless"  so-called,  is  not  entirely 
free  from  seeds,  but  nearly  so  (only  a  seed  occasion- 
ally). The  "  Leonardy  "  has  quite  a  thin  rind  and  is 
of  excellent  flavor.  The  "Walters"  is  also  a  fine 
fruit,  but  grows  rather  large  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. The  other  two  varieties  are  of  medium  size 
and  better  for  retailing,  running  about  60  per  box, 
I  while  the  Walters  run  from  -40  to  45  per  box. 
I     When  it  is  remembered  that  oranges  run  from  12t; 
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to  216  per  box  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fruit  is  large. 
It  grows  on  the  tree  in  clusters,  and  hence  the  name 
of  "grape  fruit"  has  been  sometimes  applied  to  it. 

Has  a  Future.— We  believe  this  fruit  is  the  coming 
citrus  fruit  for  profitable  planting  with  the  Califor- 
nia grower  who  has  suitable  land.  It  is  not  a  fad 
any  more  than  is  the  bicycle.  It  has  come  to  stay. 
Its  healthful  and  invigorating  qualities  will  give  it  a 
place  of  its  own  on  the  best  tables  of  the  land,  and  to 
my  mind  the  market  for  many  years  will  demand  all 
that  can  be  produced,  and  the  constantly  growing 
demand  as  the  fruit  becomes  more  widely  known  will 
insure  prices  much  beyond  those  paid  for  oranges, 
while  the  early  and  heavy  bearing  qualities  of  the 
tree  will  add  to  its  profitableness.    C.  B.  Hewitt. 

Pasadena,  January  4,  1897. 


Spanish  Onions. 


Andrew  P.  Fay,  United  States  Consul  at  Denia, 
has  received  some  inquiry  relative  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  Spanish  onion.  It  seems  the  onion  of  that 
vicinity  is  superior  in  point  of  flavor  and  less  offen- 
sive in  point  of  odor,  and  Mr.  Fay  gives  the  method 
of  cultivation:  In  the  first  place,  the  ground  is 
thoroughly  worked  and  fertilized,  after  which  the 
seed  is  sown  broadcast.  November  is  the  month 
chosen  in  that  climate  for  that  purpose.  Through 
the  winter  the  ground  is  carefully  weeded  and  regu- 
larly watered,  until  March,  when  the  sets  are  culled 
and  reset  in  ridges  or  hillocks;  the  latter  is  claimed 
to  be  preferable.  The  onion  does  not  lack  room  for 
development,  for  between  each  set  they  allow  at 
least  (i  inches.  The  ground  is  thoroughly  watered 
every  eight  or  ten  days,  and  after  each  watering  the 
field  is  carefully  worked  with  hoes  in  order  to  keep 
it  free  from  weeds  and  to  prevent  the  ground  from 
crusting;  in  fact,  the  onion  bed  receives  as  much 
care  as  the  flower  bed.  A  clayey  soil  containing 
lime,  chalk  and  iron  is  the  best  for  the  Spanish  onion. 
Mr.  Fay  sees  no  reason  why  the  Southern  States — 
some  parts  at  least — could  not  successfully  cultivate 
this  onion.  They  have  the  climate  and  in  many 
parts  the  same  kind  of  soil.  We  presume  California 
is  also  as  well  endowed. 

ARBORICULTURE. 

Walnut  Growing  in  Central  and  Northern 
California. 

To  the  Editor: — The  Rural  Press  of  January 
4th,  18!)5,  if  I  remember  rightly,  contained  quite  a 
long  article  of  mine  on  "  Walnut  Growing  in  Upper 
Napa  Valley."  Since  that  time  I  have  read  very 
carefully  in  different  papers  and  magazines  several 
interesting  articles  from  other  standpoints  as  to  the 
growing  of  walnuts  in  this  State,  and,  while  not 
agreeing  with  all  the  theories  advanced  by  the  dif- 
ferent writers  on  the  subject.  I  am  satisfied  it  has 
been  the  means  of  creating  an  interest  in  what  will 
eventually  prove  to  be  a  very  valuable  resource  to 
many  thousands  who  have  heretofore  given  but  very 
little  attention  to  the  subject. 

It  is  very  evident  to  me  that  the  growing  of  wal- 
nuts is  very  gradually,  but  surely,  coming  to  the 
front,  not  only  in  this  favored  county  but  in  many 
other  portions  of  this  State,  where  the  growing  of 
this  most  excellent,  nutritive  and  valuable  nut  has, 
up  to  the  present  time,  been  almost,  if  not  quite,  en- 
tirely overlooked. 

I  acknowledge  that  I  am  an  enthusiast  as  to  the 
growing  of  the  walnut,  for  in  my  judgment  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  hundred  of  acres  of  these 
beautiful  trees  will  be  seen  growing,  luxuriantly 
loaded  with  their  precious  fruit,  not  only  in  the 
broad  valleys,  but  in  the  countless  smaller  ones,  as 
well  as  the  foothills  and  more  elevated  portions  of 
northern  California,  even  where  the  snow  falls  to 
the  depth  of  several  feet. 

I  read  a  short  article  not  long  since  written  by  a 
man  in  southern  California,  who  said,  among  other 
things  : 

The  growing  of  the  walnut  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  south- 
ern California,  and  even  here  the  area  is  very  limited  where 
they  will  thrive  successfully,  and,  therefore,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  the  growing  of  this  nut  will  always  be  very  profit- 
able to  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  own  land  in  such 
highly  favored  localities. 

I  beg  to  differ  altogether  from  the  writer  of  this 
article.  If  the  area  there  is  so  very  limited,  for  the 
successful  growing  of  the  walnut,  let  the  people 
there  who  wish  to  engage  in  the  industry,  especially 
those  whose  purses  are  somewhat  depleted  and  con- 
sequently have  not  the  means  to  buy  the  land  for 
that  purpose,  come  to  the  northern  counties  of  this 
State,  where  the  area  for  walnut  growing  is  unlim- 
ited, and  where  no  irrigation  is  needed  ;  where  there 
are  many  thousands  of  acres  of  land  that  can  be 
purchased  at  a  nominal  price  :  where  trees  will  flour- 
ish in  all  their  beauty;  where  there  is  plenty  of  wood, 
living  springs,  pure  air,  and  consequently  a  healthy 


climate,  neither  too  hot  in  summer  nor  too  cold  in 
winter. 

The  Matter  of  Local  Limitations. — It  has  not  been 
many  years  since  the  successful  growing  of  the 
orange,  and  even  the  grape,  was  supposed  to  be 
confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  even  the  successful  raising  of  the  French  prune 
was  supposed  to  be  confined  to  a  somewhat  limited 
area  in  Santa  Clara  valley.  So  I  predict  it  will  be 
with  the  walnut,  and  that  the  area  for  the  successful 
raising  of  the  same  is  altogether  beyond  the  bounds 
of  my  most  enthusiastic  imagination.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  advocating  that  this  or  that  particular 
county  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  loca- 
tions for  growing  oranges,  prunes,  walnuts,  etc.  Go 
to  work  and  plant  what  you  believe  will  be  a  success 
in  your  locality,  and  then  let  the  Rip  Van  Winkles 
come  along  and  wake  up  with  astonishment  when 
they  see  what  you  have  been  doing  when  they  were 
in  their  lethargic  sleep. 

Recent  Lessons. — The  past  season  I  have  learned 
something  about  walnut  growing  that  I  consider 
worth  a  great  deal  to  me,  and  I  think  it  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  those  who  contemplate  putting 
out  walnut  trees  in  the  future,  especially  in  the 
northern  counties  of  this  State,  as  well  as  in  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Nevada.  Last  season,  on  the  night 
of  April  18th,  my  prune  crop  was  entirely  destroyed 
when  the  prunes  were  about  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
On  examining  them  the  next  morning  I  was  com- 
pletely surprised  to  find  them  frozen,  something  that 
never  happened  here  before  to  my  knowledge.  My 
walnut  trees,  with  the  exception  of  three,  were  in 
full  leaf  at  this  time,  but  the  freeze  not  only  de- 
stroyed the  foliage  entirely,  but  the  ends  of  the 
young  shoots  that  were  making  a  very  rapid  growth. 
The  sight  of  these  large  trees,  with  their  foliage  as 
black  as  though  they  had  been  swept  by  a  severe 
fire,  I  must  confess  was  really  discouraging,  as  well 
as  distressing,  to  me,  and  I  mercifully  desisted  from 
looking  at  them  as  much  as  possible.  It  was  a  num- 
ber of  weeks  before  the  new  foliage  started,  and 
more  than  a  month  before  the  trees  assumed  any- 
where near  the  condition  that  they  were  in  before 
the  fatal  freeze.  However,  these  trees  bore  a  small 
crop  of  nuts — very  much  more  than  I  expected. 

Late  Growing  Walnuts. — But  one  sight  gladdened 
my  eyes.  On  carefully  examining  the  three  other 
trees  I  found  that  not  even  a  single  bud  had  started. 
Two  of  them  commenced  to  bud  May  3rd  and  the 
other  some  weeks  later,  if  I  remember  rightly.  I 
regret  very  much  that  I  lost  my  memoranda  as  to 
the  extreme  late  date  of  the  budding  of  this  tree, 
which,  however,  was  too  young  to  bear.  One  of 
these  three  trees  that  I  have  mentioned  made  a  won- 
derful growth  of  foliage  in  a  short  time,  and  escaped 
the  many  severe  frosts  that  followed  the  fatal  freeze 
of  April  18th,  and  produced  over  two  hundred  nuts, 
which  are  as  large  as,  if  not  larger  than,  any  other 
variety  I  raise.  This  variety  of  tree,  bearing  such 
large  soft-shelled  nuts,  I  consider  very  valuable  in 
connection  with  its  extreme  lateness  in  bearing, 
and,  if  I  were  a  young  man,  I  would  get  at  it  as  soon 
as  possible  and  set  out  160  acres  or  more  where  land 
is  comparatively  cheap.  I  would  then  have  no  fear 
of  frost,  but  while  other  people  were  smudging  their 
grape  vines,  prune  trees,  etc.,  in  the  cold  midnight 
air,  night  after  night,  for  fear  of  losing  their  crop, 
I  would  quietly  lie  in  my  warm  bed  and  "smile  at 
Satan's  rage,"  owing  to  the  fact  that  my  late  variety 
of  walnut  trees  were  entirely  safe. 

Experience  in  Sonoma  County. — I  have  just  received 
a  letter  from  J.  H.  Hornbeck  of  Santa  Rosa,  in 
which  he  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of 
his  experience  : 

I  send  to-day  a  tin  box  with  nine  of  my  Santa  Kosa  soft- 
shelled  walnuts.  They  are  not  as  large  as  former  crops,  nor 
so  fair  in  color— are  not  sulphured.  I  never  sulphur  anything. 
The  frosts  last  spring  killed  them  nearly  all — I  only  got  two 
pounds  from  the  five  bearing  trees.  In  1S95  they  had  about 
ten  pounds  to  the  tree;  in  1894  about  thirty  pounds  each. 
They  were  planted  in  1885,  yearling  seedlings,  from  (i  inches 
to  1  foot  high ;  have  had  nuts  on  six  seasons,  and  now  girt  at  6 
inches  above  ground  20%,  28VJ,  2(5%,  22,  27%  inches,  respect- 
ively. Mr.  Burbank  propagated  them.  They  are  in  adobe 
soil,  have  had  no  extra  care,  and  are  but  little  trouble  to  take 
care  of.  I  am  in  favor  of  high  branching;  do  not  want  the 
first  limbs  of  walnut  lower  than  7  feet.  I  branched  my  first 
ones  about  3  feet  high,  but  I  think  it  wrong.  My  younger 
ones  I  will  let  branch  higher.  I  have  184  trees,  but  mostly 
planted  the  last  three  years.  I  recommend  planters  to  fill  any 
vacant  space  with  walnuts,  and  there  seems  to  be  quite  a 
demand  for  trees.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  walnut  is  the 
best  tree  to  work  with  in  this  locality. 

On  reading  Mr.  Hornbeck's  letter  I  was  very  forc- 
ibly struck  with  its  contents,  especially  as  to  the 
damage  to  his  walnut  trees  by  frost  last  season,  etc. 
The  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  I  see  the  propriety 
of  planting  a  late  variety  of  nuts.  What  we  want  is 
a  variety  that  will  be  loaded  with  fruit  when  our 
prune  crop  is  partially  if  not  wholly  ruined  by  frost. 
I  think,  as  I  said  above,  I  have  one  walnut  tree  that 
did  not  burst  its  buds  in  the  least  until  June  2nd, 
but  am  not  sure,  as  I  lost  my  memoranda.  I  shall 
know  for  certain  the  coming  season. 

I  believe  Mr.  H.  is  right  in  branching  his  trees  I 
high.    Mine  are  none  less  than  6  feet  and  some  8 
feet  or  more.   Still,  I  have  had  to  lop  off  some  of  the 
limbs  that  otherwise  would,  when  loaded  with  nuts, 
touch  the  ground. 

Importance  of  the  Subject, — I  have  written  some- 
what at  length  in  this  article,  as  I  consider  it  of 


great  importance  to  any  one  who  expects  to  set  out 
a  walnut  orchard  to  be  very  careful  to  secure  a  very 
late  variety,  and  thus  escape  heavy  losses  in  future 
years  from  the  icy  king.  If  I  had  planted  this  or 
some  other  late  variety  of  tree  when  I  set  out  my 
prune  orchard,  I  might  the  past  season  have  had  a 
i  large  and  valuable  amount  of  nuts  to  offset  my  total 
loss  of  prunes.  Allow  me  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
I  have  been  a  resident  of  this  State  nearly  forty-five 
years,  and  now,  in  my  sixty-fourth  year,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  many  thousands 
who  are  tilling  the  soil  for  a  bare  living,  and  are 
anxiously  looking  for  something  more  remunerative, 
and  that  will  increase  in  value  as  the  years  roll  on, 
to  the  growing  of  the  soft-shelled  walnut. 

Ira  W.  Adams. 
Bay  State  Garden,  Calistoga,  Cal.,  Jan.  14,  18!l7. 

Mr.  Adams  in  his  interesting  letter  has  overlooked 
mention  of  the  fact  that  Felix  Gillet  of  Nevada  City 
has  for  the  last  twenty-two  years,  to  the  personal 
knowledge  of  the  writer,  been  urging  just  these 
points  upon  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the 
Rural  Press.  It  was  established  long  ago  by  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Gillet,  W.  B.  West  and  others  that 
the  failure  of  the  English  walnut  in  the  upper  half  of 
the  State  is  due  to  the  growth  of  varieties  not  suited 
to  the  climate.  The  late  starting  of  the  praepar- 
turiens  and  some  other  of  the  French  varieties  has 
been  frequently  urged  and  fortified  by  many  in- 
stances. Of  course,  these  facts  go  to  support  the 
points  which  Mr.  Adams  draws  from  his  experience. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 

Practical  Progress  in  Frost  Prevention. 

We  have  given  much  space  to  making  widely 
known  the  result  of  experiments  in  frost  prevention 
because  it  interests  growers  of  nearly  all  lines  of 
fruits.  The  orange  growers  are  doing  most  in  the 
way  of  experimentation,  but  deciduous  fruit  growers 
have  early  blooms  and  fruit  to  save  from  frosts,  and 
of  course  vineyard  owners  are  continually  menaced 
by  late  spring  frosts.  At  the  University  Farmers' 
Club,  recently  held  in  Riverside,  Mr.  E.  W.  Holmes 
read  a  paper  reviewing  the  results  of  preventive 
measures  which  we  have  already  described  in  the 
Rural.  This  review  really  constitutes  an  up-to- 
date  statement  of  the  matter,  and,  as  will  be  seen, 
Mr.  Holmes  looks  forward  from  many  failures  to  the 
final  attainment  of  satisfactory  results. 

The  Bonfire  Plan. — The  first  crude  steps  to  warm 
"  all  outdoors  "  when  cool  nights  suggested  possible 
danger  consisted  in  burning  the  brush  piles  which 
happened  to  be  available  when  the  occasion  de- 
manded. But  the  result  was  discouraging  to  the  or- 
chardist,  who  saw  the  hot  flames  mount  high  toward 
the  dry  and  pitiless  heavens,  carrying  the  cloud  of 
smoke  with  it  until  it  spread  over  the  desert  coun- 
try bordering  the  orchard  area.  Even  if  it  were 
possible  to  store  sufficient  fuel  to  last  for  subsequent 
nights,  the  effect  locally  was  not  such  as  warranted 
the  necessary  labor  and  cost. 

The  Oil  Method. — Then  there  was  the  era  of  crude 
oil  burning,  more  generally  followed,  but  still  too 
lacking  in  common  use.  That  it  accomplished  some- 
thing in  the  saving  of  fruit  is  claimed  by  those  who 
extensively  used  it,  but  neighbors  denied  that  the 
temperature  was  materially  raised,  and  were  dis- 
posed to  claim  damages  for  fruit  coated  with  the 
lamp  black  produced  by  this  fuel.  I  tried  oil  for 
one  season,  but  preferred  to  take  chances  of  frost 
rather  than  coat  the  oranges  with  something  more 
objectionable  than  scale  smut.  I  was  not  convinced 
that  I  raised  the  temperature  a  degree  by  all  my 
efforts. 

Coal  /turn in;/. — Among  the  more  hopeful  experi- 
ments made  were  those  by  Mr.  Copley,  who  made 
wire  baskets  in  which  to  burn  coal,  suspending  these 
near  the  ground  at  intervals  throughout  the  orchard. 
In  spite  of  the  refusal  of  his  neighbors  to  endorse  the 
conclusions  he  reached — that  if  a  small  number  of 
these  baskets  were  placed  in  each  acre  throughout 
the  entire  valley  the  result  would  be  all  that  could  be 
desired — he  persisted  in  his  method.  Those  who 
have  differed  with  him  as  to  the  possibility  of  effect- 
ing satisfactory  results  with  dry  heat  furnished  by  a 
small  number  of  fires  cannot  honestly  deny  that  be 
succeeded  when,  during  the  cold  nights  of  last  sea- 
son, he  massed  his  baskets  upon  an  acre  or  two  near 
the  house.  The  evidence  of  his  success  as  regards 
this  small  portion  of  his  orchard  thus  covered  by  the 
experiment  was  unmistakable  for  a  month  or  more 
after  the  frost,  when  this  oasis  of  green  foliage  and 
sound,  juicy  oranges  amid  the  desert  of  leafless  trees 
all  about  them  showed  how  effective  dry  heat  may  be 
when  there  is  enough  of  it.  Honest  investigators 
will  not  ignore  the  facts  which  this  test  gave.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  success,  limited,  it  is  true,  and  ex- 
pensive.   Still  the  cost  is,  after  all,  not  great  when 
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one  considers  the  property  at  stake.  Suppose  fifty 
baskets  are  used  for  every  acre,  or  one  for  every 
two  trees.  The  "plant"  would  cost  about  $6  an 
acre.  Ten  pounds  of  coal  to  the  basket  would  make 
the  expense  of  a  single  night's  firing  $2.50  per  acre. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  fire  up  six  times  during  a 
winter,  which  in  most  sections  would  be  more  than 
would  be  required,  and  if  an  orchard  were  bearing 
hevaily,  such  an  item  would  be  a  small  tax  if  its  ex- 
penditure would  save  the  crop. 

I  have  not  thus  referred  in  detail  to  this  particular 
method  because  I  consider  it  the  best,  but  in  order 
to  show  that  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  use  a 
basket  for  every  bearing  tree  in  a  mature  Navel  or- 
chard, the  cost  would  be  warranted  and  the  result 
tolerably  certain  to  be  successful.  If  fifty  fires, 
burning* 500  pounds  of  coal  costing  $2.50,  saved  an 
acre  of  fine  trees  last  winter  for  Mr.  Copley,  it  is  ab- 
surd to  assert  that  it  will  not  do  the  same  for  any- 
body under  any  conditions  ever  likely  to  arise  in  this 
valley.  His  contention  that  five  or  ten  fires  to  the 
acre  will  do  this  has  not  been  accepted  as  probable, 
and  has  had  the  effect  to  weaken  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  dry  heat  which  his  method  seems  best  to 
represent. 

Running  Water. — I  am  convinced  that  no  method 
has  been  more  successful,  on  the  whole,  than  that  of 
applying  running  water  to  the  orchard  on  a  cold 
night.  There  can  be  no  question  of  its  invariable 
success,  excepting  where  the  cold  is  extreme  and  of 
long  continuance.  The  turning  on  of  water  which 
has  a  temperature  of  55°,  which  in  its  slow  progress 
down  the  furrows  loses  20"  or  more  of  heat,  must 
certainly  modify  greatly  the  cold's  severity,  and  ex- 
perience has  shown  us  that,  in  spite  of  the  low  ther- 
mometer records,  the  fruit  has  escaped  the  cold's 
effects  in  orchards  where  water  has  been  used  in  a 
great  degree.  Upon  that  portion  of  my  own  or- 
chard where  thorough  protection  is  given  by  a  lofty 
windbreak,  and  where  water  was  used,  practically 
the  entire  crop  escaped  harm  from  last  winter's  cold, 
while  the  portion  not  so  protected  received  precisely 
the  same  damage  as  the  majority  of  the  unprotected 
orchards. 

I  think  the  value  of  a  tall  eucalyptus  windbreak  is 
not  as  highly  appreciated  as  it  deserves  as  a  frost 
protection.  It  is  argued  against  because  its  pres 
ence  is  likely  to  reduce  the  yield  from  the  fruit  row 
near  it;  but  I  have  seen  a  windbreak  removed  and  an 
orchard  lose  more  in  windfalls  and  damaged  fruit  in 
a  single  storm  than  the  owner  would  have  lost  had 
he  removed  an  outside  row  of  bearing  trees. 

Before  leaving  the  matter  of  running  water  for 
protection,  it  is  proper  to  recall  the  fact  that  no 
water  system  can  possibly  furnish  sufficient  to  flood 
all  the  lands  in  an  emergency.  It  is,  however,  uni- 
versally conceded  that  the  thorough  wetting  of  the 
ground  at  intervals  during  the  danger  period  will 
aid  materially  and  is  an  adjunct  to  other  methods 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore.  The  theory  that 
once  restrained  many  from  using  water  was  that  to 
do  so  would  stimulate  a  winter  growth;  but  this  is 
disproved  by  experience.  Indeed,  the  runuing  of 
cold  water  seems  rather  to  hold  the  tree  dormant 
until  the  time  when  the  warm  spring  days  and  sea- 
sonable cultivation  encourage  a  ranker  growth  by 
reason  of  the  tree's  long  rest. 

Smoke  and  Steam. — The  smudges  used  by  wheat 
farmers  in  the  Northern  States  and  by  the  deciduous 
fruit  growers  in  California  are  unquestionably  of 
service  when  only  frost  is  .threatened,  but  the  use  of 
water  upon  the  material  burned  must  add  to  its 
value.  There  are,  in  my  opinion,  many  orchards 
showing  light  crops  all  over  southern  California  be- 
cause of  the  late  spring  frost,  which  killed  the  tender 
fruit  buds  then  just  starting,  and  I  have  not  a  doubt 
that  some  of  us  would  be  the  richer  by  a  thousand 
dollars  this  winter  if  we  had  been  prepared  to  ex- 
pend $25  in  the  use  of  wetted  straw  for  a  smudge  last 
spring.  Our  lack  of  preparation  entailed  a  serious 
cutting  down  of  the  present  year's  income. 

It  was  only  after  the  calamity  of  last  year  that  we 
came  to  recognize  the  need  of  thorough  preparation. 
At  last  those  who  study  these  matters  in  a  scientific 
way  took  up  the  question.  Among  the  first  was  En- 
gineer Finkle,  and  later  Prof.  Hammon,  the  govern- 
ment weather  official  at  San  Francisco,  as  well  as 
some  of  our  own  citizens,  who  pointed  out  the  need 
of  producing  humidity  by  artificial  means  if  we  would 
successfully  overcome  the  conditions  that  worked  so 
much  harm.  It  is  upon  these  lines  that  is  now  con- 
centrated most  of  the  experimental  work. 

The  oil  bucket  and  the  coal  basket  are  utilized  to 
heat  a  thick  layer  of  wetted  straw  or  manure,  and 
the  heat  produced  is  thus  made  doubly  effective,  and 
sends  floating  through  the  air  its  particles  of  matter 
weighted  down  with  warm  moisture. 

Moist  Vapor  Methods. — Many  different  plans  for 
producing  steam  have  been  tested,  and  some  experi- 
menters have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  furnish  at 
a  slight  cost  the  amouut  of  vapor  which  the  scien- 
tists declare  ample  to  restore  a  normal  humidity 
even  after  dessicating  winds — which  always  preceded 
a  really  dangerous  frost— has  created  the  conditions 
most  dangerous.  It  is  then  that  the  barometer  is 
liable  to  be  high  and  the  air  nearly  without  moisture. 
The  radiation  is  excessive,  and  a  cold  spell  tolerably 
sure.  I  have  not  time  to  describe  the  several  plans 
being  tested  for  evaporating  water;  but  tests  have 


shown  that  water  can  be  evaporated  by  one  of  these 
appliances  on  each  acre  in  excess  of  the  quantity  the 
experts  say  is  required.  The  apparatus  costs  about 
$5  or  $6,  and  the  amount  of  coal  required  to  keep  it 
in  operation  costs  far  less  than  does  the  quantity 
burned  in  open  baskets  to  obtain  the  dry  heat  over  a 
similar  territory.  Provided  with  a  cold  water  tank 
to  supply  the  water  evaporated,  and  with  coal  as 
fuel,  the  thing  can  be  run  with  little  attention.  This 
method  will  not  only  supply  considerable  heat  direct, 
but  will  help  by  the  dissemination  of  the  vapor  to 
raise  the  due  point.  Used  alone,  or  in  connection 
with  the  smudge  fires  or  the  coal  baskets,  its  influ- 
ence can  hardly  fail  of  accomplishing  much  even 
against  the  downward  sweep  of  the  cold,  dry  moun- 
tain air  currents. 

Hopeful  Indications. — I  can  but  feel  that  the  direc- 
tion of  our  experimental  work  is  likely  to  secure  us 
knowledge  which  will  give  some  degree  of  insurance 
against  the  few  exceptionally  cold  hours  that  have 
menaced  our  prosperity  so  seriously  during  the  past 
few  years.  It  is  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  the  recent 
cool  spell  was  not  dangerous  enough  to  enable  us  to 
fully  test  these  new  appliances,  but  we  shall  do  well 
to  provide  for  an  emergency  that  sooner  or  later 
will  be  upon  us.  Our  experiments  with  manure 
spread  wet  upon  a  wire  screen  stretched  over  a  coal 
fire  have  worked  well,  and  one  citizen  who  has  tried 
this  arrangement  upon  a  sled  declares  it  works  ex- 
cellently, though  he  admits  that  he  does  not  believe 
he  can  equal  the  northern  Californian  who  advertises 
the  allegation  that  he  produced  such  a  fog  with  an 
apparatus  of  this  sort  that  he  lost  his  way  in  his  own 
orchard.  We  may  not  hope  to  create  a  fog  so  dense 
here  under  the  flow  of  the  dry  Cajon  currents,  but 
perhaps  we  can  accomplish  all  that  is  necessary  if 
we  can  but  have  a  reasonable  unity  of  action  in  the 
matter. 

Amount  of  Vapor. — The  experiments  made  cannot 
be  expected  to  result  with  the  definiteness  of  those 
made  in  the  laboratory,  but  the  latter  establish  a 
principle  upon  which  we  may  safely  base  our  work. 
We  are  assured  that  the  evaporation  of  seven  barrels 
of  water  upon  a  ten-acre  orchard  would  raise  the 
dew  point  from  14°  to  H2°  provided  the  vapor  did  not 
rise  over  twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground.  We  find 
that  we  can  easily  and  cheaply  evaporate  the  quan- 
tity of  water  required.  Just  what  proportion  of  this 
moisture  will  be  retained  near  the  ground  we  cannot 
know,  although  practical  tests  encourage  the  belief 
that  there  will  be  no  trouble  on  that  point,  the  moist- 
ure-laden smoke  hanging  low  among  the  trees  on  a 
still  night.  Mr.  Handy's  apparatus  has  well  demon- 
strated its  value  and  economy.  He  shows  that,  at  a 
cost  of  $1.50  an  hour,  he  can  run  ten  evaporators 
and  in  four  hours  change  4000  pounds  of  water  into 
vapor.  One  evaporator  to  the  acre  would  appear  to 
be  sufficient  to  meet  all  requirements.  Mr.  Hall's 
apparatus  shows  similar  results. 

TJie  Dew  Point. — The  value  of  the  hygrometer  as 
an  aid  in  indicating  the  probable  temperature  several 
hours  in  advance  was  well  shown  recently.  These  in- 
dicated, in  spite  of  the  rapidly  falling  temperature  of 
the  evening,  that  the  mercury  would  not  go  below 
30°  in  the  morning,  and  the  result  thoroughly  justified 
this  forecast.  Much  anxiety  and  needless  work  can 
be  saved  by  growers  if  the  conditions  can  thus  be 
definitely  foreshadowed. 

Profitable  Inquiry. — It  was  with  no  sanguine  feel- 
ing that  I  began  to  agitate  a  year  ago  the  question 
of  frost  protection,  and  sought  the  advice  of  those 
who  made  the  study  of  weather  a  life  work.  But  I 
am  at  last  quite  hopeful  that  a  method  can  be  found 
and  put  in  operation  which  will  promise  a  large  de- 
gree of  protection  for  our  fruit  in  winter,  and  at  a 
cost  that  will  permit  of  its  general  acceptance  and 
use.  The  man  who  would  fail  to  insure  his  house 
against  fire,  though  the  chance  of  its  destruction  is 
extremely  small,  would  be  thought  unwise.  To  in- 
sure the  saving  of  our  crop  each  year  would  certainly 
seem  to  justify  an  equal  forethought  and  expendi- 
ture, but  the  chance  of  complete  success  is  greatly 
diminished  when  a  large  percentage  of  the  growers 
consent  to  allow  the  burden  of  the  preventive  meas- 
ures to  rest  upon  their  neighbors. 
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Bkistot.  of  East  Highlands  at  the  University  Farmers' 
Insritute  at  Riverside. 

A  Theory  Is  Not  a  Guess.— The  word  theory  is  an 
unpopular  one  with  some  farmers.  But,  like  many 
another  term,  it  is  frequently  used  with  an  indis- 
tinct conception  of  its  legitimate  meaning.  A  the- 
ory is  not  an  hypothesis  or  guess.  It  has  been 
defined  as  "the  knowledge  of  the  principles  by 
which  practice  accomplishes  its  ends." 

Some  years  ago  the  question  was  put  to  a  man  in 
my  neighborhood:  "Why  do  you  cultivate  your 
orchard?"  "Well,"  he  replied,  "  other  people  do, 
and  it  looks  nice."  This  man  worked  without  a  the- 
ory— without  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved. 
Every  one  who  has  been  either  apprentice  or  in- 


structor knows  that  a  thorough  understanding  ol 
the  reasons  for  any  certain  operation  is  essential  to 
the  intelligent  performance  of  it ;  and  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  nearly  every  man  who  is  tilling  the  soil 
has  a  well-defined  theory  in  so  doing. 

Why  Do  We  Cultivate  ? — The  reasons  for  cultiva- 
tion may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes,  namely: 
chemical  and  physical.  The  latter  are  easier  of 
analysis  and  demonstration  than  the  former,  and  it 
is  them  alone  which  I  shall  attempt  to  discuss.  In 
humid  climates  the  farmer  has  come  to  believe  that 
the  chief  end  in  view  is  the  destruction  of  weeds.  In 
the  arid  climate  of  the  southwest,  however,  the 
weeds  are  not  often  troublesome,  and  in  themselves 
are  not  a  greater  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  a  crop 
than  that  untilled  condition  of  the  surface  soil  which 
permits  them  to  exist.  In  a  word,  conservation  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  is  the  chiefest  object  of  tillage  in 
all  arid  climates. 

How  to  Secure  Good  Tillage. — There  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  is  accom- 
plished. The  statement  is  frequently  made  that 
"  cultivation  draws  the  moisture  to  the  surface." 
Briefly  and  frankly,  cultivation  does  nothing  of  the 
kind.  On  the  contrary,  it  prevents  it  from  coming 
to  the  surface. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  soil  is  a  vast  sponge  satu- 
rated with  water.  It  is  immaterial,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  discussion,  how  the  water  gets  there.  It  is 
the  desire  of  the  farmer's  heart  that  it  may  be  kept 
there  in  order  that  the  elements  of  plant  growth 
contained  in  the  soil  may  be  held  in  solution,  and 
consequently  in  condition  to  be  absorbed  and  assim- 
ilated by  the  plant.  Horses  and  people  may  con- 
sume their  food  dry  and  drink  water  afterward,  but 
plants  cannot  do  so  ;  they  must  needs  eat  and  drink 
at  the  same  time.  It  is,  therefore,  both  interesting 
and  profitable  to  study  in  detail  the  manner  in  which 
moisture  is  retained  by  cultivation. 

How  is  Moisture  Retained,  ? — The  philosophy  of  cap- 
illary attraction  is  doubtless  familiar  to  all  present. 
Insert  a  slender,  hair-like  tube  in  water  and  the 
liquid  climbs  up  the  cavity  to  a  level  above  that  of 
the  main  body  of  water.  Hence  the  term  capillary 
attraction.  Stand  two  panes  of  glass  side  by  side 
in  water  and  the  liquid  will  rise  in  the  aperture  be- 
tween them  just  as  it  does  in  the  tube.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  the  so-called  capillary  movement  of 
water  in  the  soil  does  not  imply  the  existence  of  any 
mysterious  tube-like  formations  therein. 

Mechanically  speaking,  soils  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  viz.,  sieve  soil,  sponge  soil  and  cannon 
ball  soil.  The  plowman  and  the  irrigator  will  recog- 
nize these  distinctions  and  will  not  accuse  me  of 
using  technical  language.  Capillary  attraction  never 
takes  place  in  sieve  soil  because  the  spaces  between 
the  soil  particles  are  too  large.  On  the  other  hand, 
its  action  is  very  slow  in  cannon  ball  soil  because  the 
soil  particles  are  too  closely  compacted. 

It  is  assumed  that  every  fruit  grower  in  this  com- 
munity is  operating  on  sponge  soil — soil  of  such  con- 
sistency that  it  can  both  receive  and  give  up 
moisture. 

Best  Soils  for  Retention  . — In  every  California  valley 
there  may  be  found  places  where,  by  the  action  of 
water,  a  stratum  of  sieve  soil — or  sand,  if  you  please 
— has  been  spread  over  a  deposit  of  sponge  soil. 
Here  is  an  ideal  combination  of  the  conditions  which 
favor  the  retention  of  moisture.  The  top  stratum  is 
so  open  that  it  receives  water  readily  and  holds  it 
until  the  underlying  sponge  can  absorb  it.  When 
once  this  has  been  accomplished  the  moisture  cannot 
change  the  entrance  way  into  an  exit  for  the  reason 
before  mentioned.  Tt  cannot  climb  by  capillary 
attraction  through  the  stratum  of  sand,  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  the  dry  winds  which  are  sweeping  the 
surface.  Perhaps  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a 
layer  of  sand  0  inches  in  depth  would  add  $50  per 
acre  to  the  value  of  our  orchards,  for  the  result 
would  be  that  perfect  and  permanent  state  of  tillage 
which  we  strive  for  after  each  irrigation,  but  imper- 
fectly attain. 

Hard  Ground  Around  Trees. — As  our  trees  grow 
larger  the  difficulty  in  cultivating  thoroughly  in- 
creases and  there  usually  remain  untilled  areas 
around  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  through  which  the 
moisture  climbs  up  and  escapes 
through  the  wick  of  a  lamp. 

The  Matter  of  Tools.— There  is, 
vator  so  thorough  as  the  common 
same  time  none  so  difficult  to  use  in  an  orchard  of 
large  trees.  Whatever  implement  is  used,  the  depth 
of  cultivation  among  trees  should  never  be  varied. 
If  it  is  the  intention  of  the  planter  to  keep  the  top 
6  inches  of  his  soil  in  a  thorough  and  constant  state 
of  cultivation,  he  should  set  his  trees  a  little  deeper 
than  they  were  in  the  nursery.  If  the  trees  are  to 
be  made  to  root  deeply,  they  must  be  taught  from 
the  start  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  not  the 
surface  at  all — that  the  surface  is  just  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  certain  number  of  inches  of  sieve  soil  or 
mulch,  this  mulch  being  nothing  else  than  the  top 
stratum  of  earth  pulverized  by  tillage. 

The  correctness  of  this  theory  may  be  demon- 
strated by  observing  trees  which  have  grown  in  the 
sand-covered  spots  previously  mentioned.  A  penny- 
weight of  water  retained  in  the  soil  is  better  than  a 
pennyweight  applied. 


exactly  as  oil  does 

perhaps,  no  culti- 
plow,  and  at  the 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


No  House  Should  be  Without  One. 


I'm  not  a  common  peddler,  chasin'  round  like 

them  you  see, 
Givin'  parlor  suits  away  with  every  pound 

of"  tea;  ' 
Or  swearin'  that  a  cake  o'  soap,  such  as  they 

lug  about, 

Will  beautify  a  feller's  face  an'  make  his 
whiskers  sprout. 

The  article  1  recommend  is  one  I  guar- 
antee; 

'Taint  no  fake  nor  bunko  snap,  nor  sawdust 
swindle,  see? 

It's  the  wunderfulest  invention  that  a  feller 
ever  struck; 

It  can  make  the  meanest  dig  of  fate  look  like 
a  streak  of  luck'. 

If  you're  sunk  down  in  the  dismals  it  can 
cuddle  round  your  heart, 

An'  make  you  mosey  up  a  bit  an'  take  an- 
other start. 

It  can  preach  the  strongest  sermon— hit  the 
nail  plumb  on  the  head; 

Yet  it  doesn't  know  a  single  word  a  preacher 
ever  said. 
No  house  should  be  without  one. 

It  can  make  a  worn  an'  fagged-out  wife  laugh 

like  a  strappin'  girl ; 
It  can  set  your  feet  a-dancin'— put  your  senses 

in  a  whirl. 

If  the  wolf  should  push  the  door  in,  or  the 

sheriff  take  the  farm, 
You  feel  so  blarsted  happy  that  you  wouldn't 

give  a  darn. 
I  tell  you,  boys,  T  ve  been  there,  an'  I  know  a 

thing  or  two; 
But  there's  no  use  tryin'  to  tell  you  what  this 

great  cure-all  can  do. 
No  house  should  be  without  one. 

Ourn  is  two  years  old  to-day  an'  wife's  that 

proud  an'  vain, 
She  wonders  how  we  fooled  ourselves  an' 

lived  before  he  came. 
We  thought  we  was  contented,  but  then  we 

didn't  know 
The  difference  twix'  empty  love  an'  heaven 

here  below. 

I'm  sure  he's  not  a  common  kid,  he  seems  so 

plagued  wise, 
But  I  s' pose  every  feller  thinks  his  dropped 

down  from  the  skies. 
No  house  should  be  without  one. 


"  Outside." 

Miss  Olive  Palmer  sat  knitting  in 
the  sweet  May  sunshine.  Over  her 
head  was  a  noble  old  elm,  and  all 
around  her  were  the  beauty,  the  music 
and  the  odors  of  a  soft  spring  day. 

Sitting  out  of  doors  was  one  of  the 
many  points  about  which  Olive  and  her 
faithful  handmaiden,  Almiry  Powers, 
disagreed.  "Yew  can  set  out  there, 
if  yew  want  tew,"  Almiry  had  said 
once,  when  the  subject  was  broached  ; 
"yew  can  set  there,  but  I  shan't! 
What's  a  house  for,  if  it  ain't  tew  set 
in,  I'd  like  tew  know  ?  " 

So  Olive  sat  under  the  tree  after- 
noons, where  the  sunlight  danced 
across  her  work,  and  where  she  caught 
the  murmur  of  the  brook,  the  song  of 
birds — "  and  the  rheumatiz,"  as  Almiry 
scornfully  declared.  Almiry  staid  in- 
side, a  martyr  to  her  principles. 

It  was  not  hard,  however,  for  the 
two  women  to  dispense  with  each 
other's  society  for  a  few  hours  each 
day.  They  did  the  housework  together, 
ate  at  the  same  table  and  slept  in  ad- 
joining rooms.  It  would  have  been 
hard  for  a  stranger  to  tell  which  was 
mistress.  Indeed,  Almiry's  masterful 
spirit  made  poor  Olive  rather  doubtful 
herself,  sometimes. 

Olive  was  not  quite  alone  this  after- 
noon, for  Belial  lay  curled  up  in  the 
sun  beside  her,  purring  loudly.  The 
dreamy  sunshine  made  his  mistress 
reminiscent,  and  she  began  talking 
softly  to  herself.  This  habit  was  pecu- 
liarly reprehensible  in  Almiry's  eyes. 

"  A  person  who  can't  keep  her 
tongue  still  when  she's  alone  must  be 
everlastin'  fond  of  hearin'  herself  talk," 
said  that  damsel,  "an'  when  there's  so 
much  said  it  can't  all  be  wisdom." 

Nevertheless,  Olive  continued  to 
talk  when  alone  in  spite  of  Almiry's 
sage  remarks. 

"I  wonder,"  she  murmured,  "why 
I'm  allers  outside  of  things.  It's  been 
so  from  a  child.  Other  children  didn't 
like  me,  an'  them  tew  terms  at  the 
academy  I  never  had  a  beau  once.  The 
young  fellers  never  seemed  tew  dislike 
me,  but  nobody  wanted  me  for  his  com- 
pany. I  used  tew  stan'  in  the  big  win- 
ders an'  watch  the  boys  an'  girls  out 
under  the  trees  talkin'  an'  jokin'  till  I 
couldn't  see  'm  through  my  tears,  I 


was  so  lonesome.  At  parties  an'  sing- 
ing school  it  was  just  the  same  ;  I  went 
home  alone.  It's  a  mystery  tew  me 
why  the  Lord  has  made  some  women 
with  womanly  hearts  and  instincts,  but 
with  such  all-killin'  homely  faces  an' 
on  pleasant  ways  that  nobody  wants 
'em  !  It's  been  jest  so  in  everything. 
Even  when  I  got  religion  I  had  tew 
stay  outside  the  church  because  I 
didn't  believe  in  hell. 

"Anybody'd  most  a'  thought  I'd 
never  been  outside  the  hearts  of  my 
brother  an'  his  live  little  ones,  seein'  as 
I  went  tew  'em  when  their  mother  died 
an'  staid  with  'em  five  years.  But,  la  ! 
when  Joe  got  a  new  wife  all  was  for- 
gotten, an'  she  soon  let  me  know  that 
my  room  was  better  than  my  company. 

"The  children,  I  s'pose,  do  love  me, 
but  they  are  all  grown  up  now,  an'  are 
tew  busy  tew  come  an'  visit  their  old 
a'nt  very  often,  bless  their  hearts  !  " 

Poor  Olive  !  Throughout  childhood, 
girlhood  and  womanhood  she  had 
longed  for  some  object  on  which  to  lav- 
ish the  love  of  her  heart,  and  to  feel 
that  it  was  returned.  Brought  up  in  a 
family  of  handsome,  happy  half  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  the  plain  child  had 
been  good-naturedly  ignored. 

Even  the  old  parents  whom  she  had 
cared  for  so  tenderly  failed  to  appre- 
ciate service  so  constant  that  it  seemed 
a  due,  like  the  air  or  sunshine.  Had 
her  loving  heart  broken  some  day,  the 
absence  of  those  attentions  would  have 
shown  the  old  people  how  much  they 
meant. 

Olive  had  a  fellow  feeling  for  all  un- 
desirable people  or  animals,  and  was 
always  rescuing  something  and  tilling 
her  house  with  pets  which  no  one  else 
would  have  tolerated.  Belial  she  had 
found,  wounded  and  dying  by  the  road- 
side. She  carried  him  home  in  her 
arms,  in  spite  of  his  tierce  scratching 
and  struggling. 

Olive  nursed  him  back  to  health,  but 
his  wrongs  soured  his  disposition.  He 
would  sutler  no  one  but  his  mistress  to 
touch  him,  and  I  fear  he  allowed  her 
familiarities  more  through  fear  of  her 
strong  hand  than  for  any  love  he  felt 
for  her. 

Suddenly  Olive  caught  sight  of  some 
one  coming  along  the  road.  "  Why  !  " 
she  ejaculated,  "  here  comes  a  strange 
man  !  What  a  pooty  man  he  is  !  My 
goodness  gracious,  he's  comin'  here  ! 

The  stranger  passed  through  the 
little  gateway,  pausing,  Olive  noticed, 
to  close  it  carefully  behind  him,  and 
came  up  to  where  she  sat. 

He  was  a  handsome  fellow  as  he 
stood  before  her,  hat  in  hand,  looking 
at  her  out  of  a  pair  of  laughing  blue 
eyes.  He  was  ruddy  with  health,  and 
gave  one  the  impression  of  cleanliness 
both  of  his  body  and  soul. 

"  Is  this  Miss  Palmer  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  replied  Olive. 

"Ah!"  said  the  stranger,  "Mr. 
Turner  sent  me  to  you.  He  said  you 
had  no  hired  man  at  present,  so  T  came 
to  see  if  you  would  try  me." 

" Did  Sam  Turner  send  you  here?" 
said  Olive.  "  I  want  ter  know.  What's 
yer  name  ?  " 

"  Abram  Hunter,"  replied  the  young 
man. 

"  You  don't  look  like  a  hired  man," 
said  Olive.  "I  thought  you  was  a 
schoolmaster  or  evangelist  or  some- 
thin'."' 

The  stranger  laughed.  "  I've  been 
to  school  quite  a  bit,"  he  replied,  "but 
I  like  farm  work,  and  you'll  find  that 
my  book  education  won't  make  me  a 
worse  farmer." 

"Well,"  replied  Olive,  "set  right 
down  and  less  talk  it  over."  The  talk 
evidently  proved  satisfactory  on  both 
sides,  for  Abram  Hunter  soon  found 
himself  hired  to  work  for  six  months 
on  Olive  Palmer's  farm. 

Almiry  sniffed  when  she  saw  him. 
"  He's  tew  han'some  tew  amount  tew 
much,"  she  declared.  "I  never  seed  a 
real  han'some  man  that  was  fit  for 
anything  but  tew  look  in  the  glass  an' 
court  the  girls." 

It  was  not  long,  despite  her  preju- 
dice, before  Abe  had  won  her  heart 
with  his  merry  ways.  She  would  even 
smile  grimly  at  his  jokes,  sometimes. 

Belial,  too,  felt  the  spell  of  his  pres- 
ence, and  sometimes  perched  himself 
solemnly  on  Abe's  knee. 


The  farm  work  had  never  been  so 
well  done  before,  and  many  steps  were 
saved  the  two  women,  and  many  things 
were  done  for  their  comfort,  which  no 
one  had  ever  thought  of  doing  before. 

Then,  evenings,  Abe  was  so  enter- 
taining. He  told  them  many  things 
which  the  two  simple  souls  never  knew 
before,  and  many  stories  of  the  great 
wide  world  of  which  they  knew  so  little. 

As  the  days  passed  a  strange  happi- 
ness took  possession  of  Olive.  She 
could  remember  no  other  summer  when 
the  flowers  were  so  bright  or  the  skies 
so  blue. 

She  often  looked  in  the  glass  now, 
and  sometimes  pinned  a  bright  bow 
under  her  chin.  She  laughed  at  her- 
self, and  one  day  she  said  to  her  re- 
flection: "Olive  Palmer,  yew  are  an 
all-killin'  homely  woman,  but  I  s'pose 
even  homely  women  don't  look  no  worse 
for  fixin'  up  !  " 

She  did  not  ask  herself  why  she  did 
these  things  or  why  she  felt  so  happy. 
She  was  not  given  to  self  analysis. 
But  she  felt  a  new,  sweet  contentment 
and  satisfaction  in  Abe's  presence  and 
a  strange  loneliness  when  he  was  away. 

She  was  the  possessor  of  a  little  old 
musical  instrument,  known  in  days  gone 
by  as  a  seraphine.  From  this  she  drew 
certain  sounds  which  seemed  to  come 
unwillingly  from  its  depths.  The  poor 
old  contrivance  wheezed  as  if  afflicted 
with  chronic  asthma,  and  only  a  vivid 
imagination  could  transform  the  sounds 
evoked  from  it  into  music. 

Abe  tuned  this  wonderful  and  fearful 
piece  of  mechanism  so  that  he  and  Olive 
could  sing  to  her  accompaniment.  She 
had  a  clear,  untrained  voice,  while 
Abe's  mellow  tenor  seemed  to  Olive  as 
the  voice  of  an  angel. 

Ah,  those  were  happy  days,  when  all 
the  world  was  illumined  by  the  hand  of 
a  god.  Often  in  the  golden  sunset  the 
two  sat  together  in  the  little  porch,  he 
reading  the  newspaper,  she  knitting, 
happy  and  content  because  he  was  near. 

Perhaps  it  does  not  seem  very  beauti- 
ful to  you,  dear  reader,  this  love  of  a 
plain,  simple  country  woman,  no  longer 
young,  for  her  hired  man.  Yet  it  con- 
tains the  same  elements  as  does  the 
heart  history  of  a  queen.  Birds,  when 
no  better  material  is  found,  make  their 
nests  of  straw  and  paper.  So  women 
will  weave  romances  into  their  lives — 
God  help  them  !  — out  of  very  flimsy 
material  when  they  have  no  other. 

One  evening,  when  Almiry  had  gone 
out,  Olive  stood  in  the  door  looking  at 
the  moonlight.  Suddenly  an  arm  stole 
around  her  waist,  and  she  turned  to  see 
Abe  standing  by  her. 

"  Why,  Abe  !  "  she  cried  in  astonish- 
ment.   "  What  be  yew  dewin'  ?  " 

"Putting  my  arm  around  you,"  he 
replied,  coolly. 

"What  for  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Because  I  love  you,"  he  said. 
"Oh,  Olive,  will  you  marry  me,  will 
you  let  me  love  you  '!  " 

Olive  turned  to  him,  looking  into  his 
face  with  great,  round  eyes. 

"Why,  Abe  Hunter!"  she  cried. 
"  Yew  don't  really  want  tew  marry 
me  ?  " 

"  I  really  do,  Olive,"  he  replied.  "  Is 
there  anything  so  strange  in  that  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Olive.  "I  think  it's 
the  funniest  thing  I  ever  heard  of! 
Why,  I'm  old  an'  homely,  an'  what  in 
the  world  do  you  want  me  for  ?  " 

"  You're  only  eight  years  older  than 
I  am,"  said  Abe,  and  you  are  the  best 
woman  I  ever  knew  except  my  mother. 
Nobody  but  she  was  ever  so  kind  to  me 
as  you  are.  I've  nobody  in  the  world 
who  belongs  to  me  or  cares  for  me,  and 
I  want  you,  dear  ! " 

Olive  gave  him  both  her  hands,  say- 
ing simply,  "  I  think  I  love  you,  Abe; 
but,  oh,  are  you  sure  you  will  never 
wish  you  hadn't  married  an  old 
woman  ?  " 

Abe  drew  her  closer  to  him  and  whis- 
pered something  in  her  ear.  Never 
mind  what  he  said,  it  wouldn't  interest 
you  and  me,  though  it  was  intensely  in- 
teresting to  them. 

"  Well,"  said  Olive  a  little  later,  with 
a  sigh  of  supreme  content,  "  I  guess  I 
ain't  outside  no  longer." 

Olive  feared  the  lash  of  her  household 
tyrant's  tongue  and  begged  Abe  not  to 
let  Almiry  know  yet. 

"I  know  what  all  the  neighbors'll 


say,"  Olive  remarked,  tranquilly. 
"They'll  say  it  was  my  last  chance,  an' 
so  'tis  as  well  as  my  first  one,  an' 
they'll  say  I've  roped  in  a  young  man. 
They'll  watch  us  an'  talk  about  us  till 
somethin'  new  happens,  then  everybody 
will  forget  all  about  us  an'  take  it  all 
as  a  matter  of  course.  I  don't  mind 
nobody  but  Almiry." 

Olive  began  forthwith  to  make  up 
sheets,  quilts,  rugs,  etc.,  although  the 
house  was  already  full.  But  then  who- 
ever got  married  without  making  up 
such  things. 

She  told  Almiry  falteringly,  and  with 
a  bright  spot  on  either  cheek,  that  she 
thought  it  well  to  make  up  some  new 
things  before  the  old  ones  began  to 
give  out. 

Almiry  looked  her  mistress  squarely 
in  the  face  and  replied:  "  Olive,  the 
ostrich  is  a  marster  clever  bird.  He 
hides  his  head,  an'  thinks  nobody  sees 
him  because  he  can't  see  nobody.  How 
the  hunters  must  laugh  at  him." 

Had  Olive  lived  in  the  city,  she 
would  doubtless  have  painted  china, 
and  wrought  elaborate  fancy  work,  but, 
living  where  she  did,  all  her  skill  was 
concentrated  in  quilts  and  rugs.  She 
had  one  quilt  of  yellow  and  white  called 
"  Rays  of  the  Sun,"  another  was  "  Bas- 
ket Work,"  while  a  third,  called  "  Tiger 
Lily,"  was  made  up  of  triangular  pieces 
of  pink  calico  feather-stitched  to  a 
foundation  of  white  cloth.  The  whole 
formed  a  fearfully  conventionalized  lily, 
or  was  supposed  to  do  so. 

There  was  one  rug  which  was  Olive's 
especial  pride.  It  represented  an  im- 
possible animal  with  huge  goggle  eyes 
and  several  supernumerary  legs  and 
horns.  This  animal  was  surrounded  by 
a  bright  scarlet  scroll. 

Poor  bewildered  Abe,  when  he  first 
saw  this  rug,  thought  it  portrayed  some 
one  of  the  allegorical  beasts  found  in 
the  Book  of  Revelation. 

Olive  admitted  that  she  didn't  quite 
know  what  it  did  look  like  when  it  was 
finished,  so  she  called  it  a  "  sea  horse." 

Soon  the  neighbors  began  to  surmise 
something.  But  Olive  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  her  way  and  would  not 
understand  their  sly  jokes  or  allusions. 

So  the  days  flew  by.  One  morning, 
early  in  September,  a  radiant  vision 
appeared  at  Olive's  door,  in  the  shape 
of  her  niece  Annie,  one  of  the  five 
she  had  mothered  in  their  childhood 
days. 

The  girl  was  very  pretty  and  was 
daintily  clad,  so  that,  to  country  eyes, 
she  seemed  perfection. 

Her  aunt  was  delighted  to  see  her 
once  more,  and  before  long  told  her  all 
about  her  engagement. 

Of  course  Annie  was  interested,  and, 
after  seeing  Abe,  told  her  aunt  he  was 
"  just  splendid,  and  so  handsome." 

The  child  rrteant  no  wrong,  but  flirt- 
ing was  as  the  breath  of  her  nostrils, 
and,  indeed,  had  become  such  a  second 
nature  that  she  hardly  knew  when  she 
was  flirting. 

Anybody  but  Olive,  and  she,  if  love 
had  not  blinded  her,  would  have  known 
what  was  going  on.  But  Olive  never 
heeded. 

One  day  she  was  sitting  in  a  little 
wood  near  her  house,  picking  partridge 
berries.  Suddenly  she  heard  Abe 
speaking  in  a  strangely  agitated  tone. 
"Oh,  Annie  !"  he  was  saying,  "Why 
did  we  ever  see  each  other!  God  knows 
I  loved  her  till  you  came.  She  is  the 
best  woman  I  ever  knew,  except  my 
mother.  She  loves  me,  and  I  am  false 
to  her.  But,  Annie,  darling,  I  love 
you  so  well  that  it  is  joy  just  to  be  near 
you,  to  hear  your  voice,  to  touch  so 
much  as  your  sleeve." 

"  Jest  the  way  I  feel  toward  him," 
murmured  Olive,  swallowing  her  tears, 
"only  I  couldn't  say  it  so  pooty  as  he 
does! " 

She  could  hear  Annie  sobbing  out 
these  words  :  "Abe!  I  didn't  mean 
to  make  you  love  me.  We'll  go  away 
from  each  other  and  forget." 

Here  Olive  walked  into  sight,  pale 
but  composed,  to  find  Abe  and  Annie 
locked  in  each  other's  arms.  They 
sprang  apart  and  stood  facing  her 
sheepishly. 

"  That's  not  a  very  good  way  to  be- 
gin forgetting,"  said  Olive  dryly; 
"however,  under  the  circumstances, 
it'll  do  !   Now,  see  here,  children,  of 
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course  you'll  marry  each  other  !  I 
ain't  such  a  fool  as  to  want  a  man  who 
is  hankerin'  after  another  woman  all 
the  time.  I'm  goin'  tew  fix  things  tew 
suit  myself.  I  won't  have  all  the 
neighbors  laughin'  and  sayin'  '  Old  fool ! 
She  ought  tew  have  know'd  he'd  leave 
her  for  the  first  pooty  face  he  saw.'  " 

Abe  winced,  but  Olive  was  too  much 
of  a  woman  not  to  send  this  shaft. 

"  Annie,  you  go  home  in  the  morn- 
in',  an'  Abe,  as  soon  as  your  time's  up, 
you  go.  I  shall  give  you  all  the  fixin's 
I  made  for  myself."  She  swallowed 
once  or  twice,  then  went  calmly  on. 

"I  shall  came  tew  yer  weddin',  an' 
I'll  make  the  neighbors  think  you  was 
courtin'  Annie  all  the  time.  Don't 
speak  tew  me  !"  she  said,  sharply,  as 
Abe  sprang  impulsively  toward  her. 
"  Git !  both  of  yew  !  " 

Olive  fought  her  battle  alone  that 
day  and  conquered.  She  came  home 
to  tea  quite  tranquil,  and  during  the 
two  remaining  weeks  of  Abe's  stay  she 
treated  him  as  kindly  as  ever. 

Almiry  appeared  blind  and  deaf  be- 
fore her' mistress,  but  she  remarked  to 
herself,  in  the  privacy  of  the  kitchen, 
"  She's  lost 'm,  in  spite  of  her  ribbons. 
I  knowed  she  would." 

In  the  winter  Olive  received  her  in- 
vitation to  the  wedding.  She  packed 
up  the  quilts,  sheets,  rugs,  etc.,  ready 
to  take  with  her.  Then  she  took  a 
lilac-colored  silk  dress  pattern  from  its 
wrapping  paper  and  gazed  at  it  as  one 
gazes  on  the  face  of  a  dead  friend.  She 
did  not  put  it  in  the  trunk  with  the 
other  articles,  but  laid  it  in  the  drawer 
again. 

When  all  was  done  she  took  a  pressed 
fern,  a  withered  rosebud  and  two  short 
notes  from  a  writing  desk  and  burned 
them. 

"  He'll  be  another  woman's  husband 
to-morrow,"  she  whispered,  "an'  I 
don't  want  no  mementoes  of  other 
folks'  husbands." 

The  next  morning  she  went  to  the 
wedding.  She  was  bright  and  cheery 
all  through  the  day,  and  when  the  wed- 
ding was  over  she  shook  hands  cor- 
dially with  both  bride  and  groom,  but 
did  not  kiss  her  niece. 

"Olive,"  whispered  Abe,  "you're 
the  best  woman  I  ever  knew.  You're 
almost  better  than  my  mother  !  " 

She  reached  home  in  the  evening 
more  nearly  cross  than  Almiry  had 
had  ever  seen  her  before. 

"Yes,  it  was  a  good  enough  wed- 
din', but  I  shan't  tell  you  oue  thing 
about  it,  Almiry  Powers,  till  mornin', 
I'm  so  tired  !  No  !  I  didn't  swaller  no 
razor,  but  I'm  dog  tired,  so  there  ! " 

Almiry  made  no  remarks,  but  the 
next  morning  at  breakfast  a  dish  of 
milk  toast  stood  by  Olive's  plate.  Now, 
Almiry  hated  milk  toast  and  would 
never  make  it  for  her  mistress,  who 
liked  it  very  much. 

Olive  understood  and  was  touched, 
though  all  she  said  was,  "It  tastes 
real  good,  Almiry." 

Before  retiring  for  the  night  she 
went  out  to  the  little  porch  and  stood 
where  she  had  so  often  stood  with  him. 
All  the  rest  of  her  life  seemed  to 
stretch  before  her  in  one  long,  barren 
plain,  where  she  must  walk  alone. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Olive  that 
she  had  no  passionate  thoughts,  only  a 
dreary  endurance  of  pain. 

Belial  rubbed  against  her  skirt.  She 
took  him  in  her  arms. 

"Yew  miss  Abe,  don't  you?"  she 
murmured.  "  So  do  1,  but  we're  both 
outside  of  everything  now.  Nobody 
wants  you  but  me,  an'  not  even  yew 
want  me."  Then,  lifting  her  eyes  to 
the  golden  sunset,  just  dying  behind 
the  hills,  she  continued,  softly:  "  Mebbe 
if  I  live  right  the  Lord  'ill  let  me  into 
heaven.  When  He  sees  me  comin'  per- 
haps He'll  say,  '  Come  straight  in  here 
with  me,  Olive  Palmer  ;  don't  wait  a 
minute— an'  yew  shan't  never  agin  for- 
ever an'  ever  be  outside  ! '  " — Dora 
Annis  Chase. 


Ambiguous — "I  am  sorry  to  hear 
that  you  have  lost  your  wife,  Cicero." 
"Yes,  pahson,  but  de  Lawd  knows 
wot's  bes'  foh  us."— Life. 

"I  don't  like  darkies,  mamma," 
complained  a  little  girl.  "  Why  not, 
dear?"  "Because  they  always  look 
black  at  me."— Exchange. 
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Gems  of  Thought. 


Sense  shines  with  a  double  lustre 
when  set  in  humility. — Penn. 

Kindness  is  wisdom;  there  is  none  in 
life  but  needs  it,  and  may  learn. — 
Bailey. 

Look  at  it  this  way:  The  world  and 
everything  in  it  is  yours  to  help  you 
make  a  true  man  of  yourself. — Ram's 
Horn. 

A  Christian  making  money  fast  is 
just  a  man  in  a  cloud  of  dust;  it  will  fill 
his  eyes  if  he  be  not  careful. — C.  H. 
Spurgeon. 

A  beautiful  and  chaste  woman  is  the 
perfect  workmanship  of  God,  the  true 
glory  of  angels,  the  rare  miracle  of 
earth,  and  the  sole  wonder  of  the  world. 
— Hermes. 

We  can  never  see  this  world  in  its 
true  light  unless  we  consider  our  life 
in  it  as  a  state  of  discipline,  a  condition 
through  which  we  are  passing  to  pre- 
pare us  for  another  state  beyond. — J. 
W.  Alexander. 

Christianity  does  not  condemn  traffic, 
commerce,  material  activities  of  any 
kind.  Its  highest  development  is  pos- 
sible with  the  busiest  life.  To  be  a 
first  rate  business  man  does  not  involve 
being  a  fourth  rate  Christian. 

Christians  should  live  in  the  world, 
but  not  be  filled  with  it.  A  ship  lives 
in  the  water;  but  if  the  water  gets  into 
the  ship,  she  goes  to  the  bottom.  So 
Christians  may  live  in  the  world  ; 
but  if  the  world  gets  into  them  they 
sink.— D.  L.  Moody. 

The  secretof  success  is  concentration; 
wherever  there  has  been  a  great  life 
or  a  great  work  that  has  gone  before. 
Taste  everything  a  little,  look  at  every- 
thing a  little,  but  live  for  one  thing. 
Anything  is  possible  to  a  man  who 
knows  his  end,  and  moves  straight  for 
it,  and  for  it  alone. — Olive  Schreiner. 

Forgiveness  of  sin  is  the  greatest 
boon  to  the  human  heart.  Other  bless- 
ings follow  richly  in  its  train.  It  is 
the  keystone  of  the  arch  binding  to- 
gether God's  covenant.  It  is  the  open 
door  through  which  come  trooping  the 
blessings  of  divine  love.  Get  this,  and 
you  get  the  key  to  the  storehouse. — 
Rev.  George  Cooper. 


Popular  Science. 


Experts  say  that  in  its  deepest  parts 
the  ocean's  waters  are  so  dense  that  a 
sunken  ironclad  would  never  reach  the 
bottom. 

An  image  impressed  upon  the  retina 
of  the  eye  remains  there  an  appreciable 
time.  This  is  the  reason  why  a  torch 
swung  rapidly  seems  to  be  a  circular 
flame. 

A  scientist  who  has  investigated  the 
matter  states  that  men  employed  in  the 
Paris  sewers  are  as  healthy  as  the  av- 
erage person,  and  no  other  800  men  in 
that  city  are  so  free  from  zymotic 
diseases. 

Library  students  in  Paris  wear 
"muzzles"  when  perusing  old  books  in 
the  National  library,  "  not  because 
there  is  fear  that  they  will  bite  the  old 
volumes,  but  to  prevent  the  inhalation 
of  the  book  microbes  into  their  lungs." 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  the  Sahara 
is  not  a  barren  and  worthless  waste. 
Some  years  ago  there  were  nine  million 
sheep  in  the  Algerian  Sahara  alone, 
beside  two  million  goats  and  260,000 
camels.  On  the  oases  there  are  1,500,- 
000  date  palms. 

It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  wash  fine 
silk  in  very  pure  water,  and.  as  ordi- 
nary well  water  is  unsuitable,  it  is 
purified  by  putting  a  quantity  of  mol- 
lusks  (e.  g.  Paludince,  fresh  water 
snails)  in  it  for  a  day.  These  prey  on 
the  organic  matter  it  contains  and 
thereby  act  as  filters. 

The  construction  of  an  owl's  foot  is 
peculiar.  Unlike  the  well-known  foot 
of  the  parrot,  which  has  two  toes  in 
front  and  two  behind,  and  like  that  of 
the  eagle — or  a  more  familiar  example 
— the  common  sparrow,  it  has  one  toe 
behind  and  three  in  front;  but  the  first 
of  these  is  capable  of  much  lateral 
motion,  while  the  fourth  or  outer  toe  is 
reversible,  and  when  the  bird  perches 
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is  turned  backward,  so  that  the  bird 
sits  on  its  perch  with  the  two  middle 
toes  in  front  and  the  two  outer  toes 
behind. 

The  speculative  astronomers  have 
given  us  some  queer  calculations  and 
odd  comparisons.  One  of  the  most 
curious  of  these  is  one  in  which  the 
relative  size  of  the  sun  and  some  of  the 
planets  is  shown.  They  tell  us  that  if 
the  sun  could  be  represented  by  a  globe 
two  feet  in  diameter,  the  earth  would 
be  represented  proportionally  by  a  pea, 
Mars  by  a  pin  head  and  Mercury  by  a 
mustard  seed. 


Seeing  the  Point. 


A  boy  returned  from  school  one  day 
with  the  report  that  his  scholarship 
had  fallen  below  the  usual  average. 

"Son,"  said  his  father,  "you've 
fallen  behind  this  month,  haven't  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"How  did  that  happen  ?  " 

"  Don't  know,  sir." 

The  father  knew,  if  the  son  did  not. 
He  had  observed  a  number  of  dime 
novels  scattered  about  the  house;  but 
had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  say 
anything  until  a  fitting  opportunity 
should  offer  itself.  A  basket  of  apples 
stood  upon  the  floor,  and  he  said  : 

"  Empty  out  those  apples,  and  take 
the  basket  and  bring  it  to  me  half  full 
of  chips." 

"And  now,"  he  continued,  "put 
those  apples  back  into  the  basket." 

When  half  the  apples  were  replaced, 
the  boy  said  : 

"  Father,  they  roll  off.  I  can't  put 
any  more  in." 

"  Put  them  in,  I  tell  you." 

"But,  father,  I  can't  put  them  in." 

"Put  them  in?  No,  of  course  you 
can't  put  them  in.  You  said  you  didn't 
know  why  you  fell  behind  at  school, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why.  Your  mind 
is  like  that  basket.  It  will  not  hold 
more  than  so  much.  And  here  you've 
been  the  past  month  filling  it  up  with 
chip  dirt — dime  novels." 

The  boy  turned  on  his  heel,  whistled, 
and  said  :  "Whew  1  I  see  the  point." 

Not  a  dime  novel  has  been  seen  in 
the  house  from  that  day  to  this. 


Curious  Facts. 


One  English  railway  company  alone 
issues  over  a  ton  of  railway  tickets 
weekly. 

The  tiger's  strength  exceeds  that  of 
the  lion.  Five  men  can  easily  hold 
down  a  lion,  but  nine  are  required  to 
subdue  a  tiger. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  right 
hand,  which  is  more  sensible  to  the 
touch  than  the  left,  is  less  sensible  than 
the  latter  to  the  effect  of  heat  or  cold. 

The  annual  value  of  the  human  hair 
exported  from  China  is  said  to  be  about 
$500,000.  It  is  taken  from  the  heads  of 
paupers,  criminals  and  the  dead. 

There  are  about  one  million  Italians  in 
the  United  States.  One-third  of  them 
are  settled  in  the  principal  cities. 
Half  of  these  are  laborers.  Fifty  per 
cent  are  illiterate.  They  are  hard  and 
steady  workers,  very  saving  and  anx- 
ious to  improve  themselves.  When 
they  have  no  chance  to  work  at  their 
own  trade,  they  will  accept  any  other 
kind  of  work  and  any  wages.  The 
Italians  hate  begging.  Has  any  reader 
of  this  ever  been  stopped  by  an  Italian 
and  asked  for  a  "nickel"?  In  the 
record  of  charitable  institutions  there 
are  very  few  Italian  names. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Fruit  Cake.— Cream  well  together 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter  and 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar. 
When  well  mixed,  add  the  beaten  yolks 
of  five  eggs,  two  wineglassfuls  of  milk, 
one  wineglass  of  brandy,  one  of  wine, 
half  a  grated  nutmeg,  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  allspice,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cin- 
namon, half  a  pound  of  citron,  one 
pound  of  raisins,  one  pound  of  currants, 
one  pound  of  English  walnuts,  half  a 
pound  of  figs,  one  pound  of  flour,  added 


with  the  fruit,  then  the  lightly  beaten 
whites  of  five  eggs.  Have  ready  a 
large,  well-greased  cake  pan,  or,  better 
still,  place  in  the  bottom  and  around 
the  sides  well-greased  paper  cut  to  fit 
the  pan.  Pour  in  the  butter  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven. 

Nut  Sandwiches  With  Cider. — Nut 
sandwiches  are  excellent  served  with 
cider.  The  cider  should  not  be  too 
sweet,  or  it  will  not  be  agreeable  with 
the  flavor  of  the  nuts.  For  the  filling 
of  the  sandwiches  use  one-half  of 
almonds  chopped  very  fine  and  the 
other  two  parts  of  hickory  nuts  and 
English  walnuts  in  equal  proportions. 
Put  very  little  butter  on  the  thin  slices 
of  bread,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  then 
with  a  very  little  grated  mild  cheese. 

Grilled  Almonds.— Grilled  almonds 
make  a  delicious  bonbon,  and  may  be 
readily  made  at  home.  Blanch  a  cupful 
of  almonds  and  dry  them  thoroughly. 
Boil  one  cup  of  granulated  sugar  with 
a  quarter  of  a  cup  of  water  until  it 
"hairs,"  then  throw  in  the  blanched 
almonds.  Let  them  cook  in  this  syrup, 
stirring  them  occasionally,  until  they 
become  a  delicate  golden  brown,  before 
the  sugar  changes.  As  soon  as  the 
sugar  commences  to  take  on  a  color, 
quickly  take  the  pan  from  the  fire  and 
stir  the  almonds  rapidly  until  the  syrup 
has  turned  back  to  sugar  and  clings 
irregularly  to  the  nuts. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Sprinkle  fine  salt  upon  a  flat  surface 
and  rub  your  hot  flatirons  over  it  when- 
ever the  irons  become  rough  and  stick 
to  the  fabric. 

To  utilize  cold-boiled  cabbage,  mix  it 
with  grated  cheese,  put  it  in  a  buttered 
dish,  moisten  with  milk,  cover  thickly 
with  bread  crumbs  and  bake. 

Cut  glass  articles  require  much  more 
care  during  the  process  of  washing  than 
those  made  of  plain  glass,  because  of 
the  unequal  thickness  of  the  glass,  which 
makes  it  swell  and  shrink  irregularly. 

It  is  not  the  labor,  but  the  monotony 
of  domestic  employment  that  wears 
upon  the  woman  who  gives  all  her  time 
to  them.  A  man  may  work  harder, 
but  his  occupations  are  often  so  varied 
that  one  care  drives  away  another. 

The  question  of  when  and  how  much 
to  eat  is  altogether  a  matter  of  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  no  doubt  best  for 
those  who  dine  late  to  take  little  or  no 
breakfast,  but  the  farmer,  who  rises 
before  daylight  and  does  two  hours 
work  before  he  eats  requires  a  good, 
substantial  meal. 

It  is  said  that  when  ink  is  spilled 
upon  a  carpet  or  anything  made  of 
woolen  the  spot  should  immediately  be 
covered  with  common  salt.  When  this 
has  absorbed  all  the  ink  it  will,  care- 
fully take  it  off  with  an  old  knife  or 
spoon  and  apply  more  salt.  Keep  doing 
this  until  the  ink  is  all  taken  up. 

Make  the  contents  of  the  school  lunch 
boxes  as  dainty  and  attractive  as  pos- 
sible. Roll  each  article  separately  in 
oiled  paper,  and  strive  to  have  some- 
thing a  little  different  each  day.  Re- 
member that  a  little  surprise  will  often 
tempt  the  wandering  appetite. 

Large,  round,  shallow  baskets,  with 
handles  made  of  fine  but  strong  willow 
widely  woven,  are  called  salad  baskets. 
They  are  for  washing  the  fresh  green 
salad  leaves.  Cut  the  leaves  from  their 
roots  and  drop  them  into  the  basket. 
Souse  the  basket  up  and  down  in  a 
large  pan  of  water  and  then  stand  in 
a  cool  place  to  drain. 

A  hall  seat  seems  to  be  what  is 
needed  in  many  halls,  but  every  house- 
keeper cannot  afford  an  old  oak  or 
mahogany  settee,  or  even  have  one  built 
of  pine  and  stained  to  match  the  wood- 
work in  the  room.  A  plain  wooden 
bench,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  every 
house  furnishing  store,  stained  to  imi- 
tate cherry  oak,  makes  a  nice  looking 
settee.  Make  a  box  cushion  for  the 
top,  covering  it  with  sumptuously  col- 
ored cretonne,  corduroy  or  some  inex- 
pensive material,  tufting  it  by  tacking 
down  with  covered  buttons;  put  a 
twelve-inch  flounce  upon  the  cushion, 
box  plaiting  it  on,  and  you  will  have  a 
very  comfortable  and  pretty  hall  seat. 
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Comfortable   Waist   and  Jacket. 


A  CONVENIENT  WAIST. 
1033— Whitney  Waist. 

Sizes  for  34,  36,  38  and  40  Inches  Bust  Measure. 

The  popularity  of  the  separate  waist, 
and  especially  the  shirt  waist,  so  much 
worn,  makes  it  almost  imperative  that 
something  shall  be  devised  for  ordinary 
day  wear  to  meet  the  demand  that  ex- 
ists for  something  trim  and  modish, 
and  convenient  to  wear  with  various 
skirts.  This  becoming  shirt  waist  is 
convenient  and  fetching,  and  useful  for 
many  purposes.  These  waists  are 
made  of  velvet  or  velveteen  in  black  or 
colors,  or  of  corduroy,  and  without  a 
lining.  The  front  is  held  a  little  full  at 
the  neck,  and  laid  in  five  folds  at  the 
waist.  The  back  has  a  becoming  yoke, 
and  to  this  the  material  is  attached  in 
small  plaits.  The  modified  bishop 
sleeve  is  used,  and  a  white  linen  collar 
is  usually  worn  ;  but  the  pattern  is 
given  so  that  if  one  prefers  to  wear  a 
stock  collar  she  can  do  so.  This  model 
is  designed  for  all  kinds  of  washable 
fabrics,  as  well  as  woolen  materials. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


in  white,  or  any  of  the  light  shades,  so 
pretty  on  the  soft-skinned,  dimpled 
babies,  or  it  may  be  made  of  white  silk 
lined  with  cashmere,  or  the  order  re- 
versed, cashmere  lined  with  silk.  It  is 
loose  and  easy  to  slip  on  oyer  frock  or 
gown,  and  is  trimmed  with  narrow 
soutache,  and  a  little  bow  of  ribbon  at 
the  neck,  which  is  used  to  fasten  it. 
The  cape  collar  adds  something  to  the 
warmth  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the 
sacque,  and  is  made  of  the  material  or 
lined  with  silk.  The  tight  bishop 
sleeves  give  a  quaint  effect,  which  is 
very  charming. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


Fashion  Notes. 


FOR  THE  BABY. 
1044— Marcy  SacqUe, 
Bites  for  6  and  li  months  and  2  years. 
The  material  from  which  this  com- 
fortable  little  jacket  is  made  is  flannel, 


Modes  seem  to  be  arrested  for  the 
moment.  Sleeves  are  certainly  grow- 
ing no  smaller,  and  as  they  are  becom- 
ing, with  the  advance  of  the  season, 
more  complicated  in  their  structure, 
and  more  embellished  with  trimming, 
they  appear  more  important  than  they 
did  a  few  months  ago.  Frankly,  the 
sleeves  shown  on  the  early  winter 
models  were  not  as  indicative  of  the 
winter  mode  as  they  were  of  its  possible 
extreme.  Sleeves  just  now  are  quite  a 
wee  bit  larger  than  they  promised 
to  be. 

The  straight,  all-around  gathered 
skirts  are  not  as  fashionable  as  they 
were  but  many  mothers  like  them  as 
being  more  youthful.  If  a  child  is  at 
all  inclined  to  be  stout,  these  straight 
skirts  are  not  pretty,  for  of  necessity 
they  have  a  great  deal  of  fullness 
around  the  hips,  but  where  a  child  is 
slight  the  fullness  is  more  becoming 
than  the  gored  skirts.  Plaids  in  all 
sorts  of  materials  are  considered  smart, 
and  are  generally  made  up  with  the 
straight  skirts. 

A  pretty  French  model  has  the  waist 
with  quite  a  full  blouse  effect  in  front, 
straps  over  the  shoulders  and  put  on 
in  yoke  fashion,  with  belt  and  bands 
around  the  sleeves  to  match  of  white 
satin  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  braided 
in  a  Grecian  pattern  with  black  sou- 
tache braid.  This  on  a  gown  of  red 
and  black  plaid  is  immensely  effective, 
without  being  too  elaborate. 

Among  the  most  rational  and  admir- 
able features  of  current  costuming  is 
the  rainy-day  dress  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  women  are  adopting.  It  has  a 
skirt  short  enough  to  be  well  out  of 
the  way  and  require  no  holding  up, 
thus  giving  the  warer  free  use  of  the 
hands  for  the  umbrella,  parcel  and 
what  not  that  the  busy  woman  always 
finds  it  needful  to  carry.  There  are 
ample  pockets,  and  some  skirts  have  a 
bag  or  pocket  of  the  material  to  wear 
with  the  costume.  Others  have  pockets 
of  leather,  trimmed  with  fanciful  clasps 
or  charms  of  silver,  and  suspended 
from  the  skirt  belt  by  silver  chains 
from  a  hook  either  of  silver  or  covered 
with  leather.  A  short  basque,  a  round 
waist  and  belt,  or  a  blouse  or  shirt 
waist  is  worn  with  this  skirt,  as  the 
taste  of  the  wearer  dictates.  The 
basque  of  the  same  goods  is  usually 
preferred,  and  it  should  be  plainly  made 
and  closely  buttoned  over  the  chest  or 
double-breasted,  and  worn  with  a  thin 
shirt  waist  or  extra  front.  The  sleeves 
are  made  in  leg-o'-mutton  style,  not 
too  large  at  the  top  and  large  enough 
at  the  wrists  to  allow  the  gloves  to 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 

lO  Cents  Each. 

VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Their  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Well-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.   The  Ten  Cents  Onlv 
Pays  for  Handling,  Mailing,  Etc. 


Sa 

THE  — 
Kills  System 

of  Actual  Business 

Used  in  more  than  1000  of  the  BEST  Schools  of  the  U.  S.. 

is  used  In  this  School. 
BENN  PITMAN,  Shorthand.   J.  A.  Wii.k- 


THE    LEADING  COLLEGE 

i,  _  CALIFORNIA, 

C.  E.  H"\VAiu>.    PJ36  Market  St. 


O/J, 


HALL'S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

Beautifies   and   restores  Gray 

Hair  to  its  original  color  and 

vitality ;     prevents    baldness ; 

cures    itching    and  dandruff. 

A  fine  hair  dressing. 

K.  P.  Hall  &  Co.,  Props.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


button  inside  without  catching.  Few 
trifles  are  more  annoying  than  the 
continual  irritation  of  glove  buttons 
and  the  edges  of  sleeves.  For  cool 
weather,  a  crape  of  the  dress  fabric, 
lined  with  silk  or  percaline,  is  indis- 
pensable for  warmph  and  as  a  protec- 
tion against  damp  and  chill. 

The  frocks  of  babies  from  one  to  two 
years  old  come  an  inch  or  two  above 
the  shoe-top — enough  to  avoid  any  risk 
of  the  tot's  stumbling  and  falling  over 
its  skirts.  At  three  years  of  age  they 
are  now  shortened  to  the  jauntiest  por- 
tions, and  come  barely  to  the  knee. 
At  six  years  skirts  fall  just  below  the 
knee,  and  from  then  on  they  are  grad- 
ually lengthened,  until  at  fourteen  they 
fall  flush  with  the  shoe-top,  while  at 
sixteen  they  are  carried  down  to  the 
ankle. 

Fashion  requires  that  the  linings  of 
the  cloth  suits  this  year  shall  be  of 
contrasting  silk,  and  one  of  the  newest 
fads  is  to  have  a  patticoat  to  wear 
under  the  gown  made  of  the  same  color 
as  the  gown  itself,  but  just  a  shade  or 
two  lighter.  All  these  are  fuller  than 
they  were,  but  the  fullness  is  gathered 
into  a  small  space  at  the  back,  quite 
like  the  skirts  of  the  gowns,  and  the  fit 
over  the  stomach  and  hips  is  carefully- 
attended  to.  A  deep  Spanish  flounce 
is  still  the  fashion,  but  the  skirt  itself 
extends  under  the  flounce  now.  One 
or  more  ruffles  to  trim  the  flounce,  and 
just  as  many  inside  ruches  or  littte 
flounces  as  can  be  put  on,  are  added. 
Lace  insertion  is  very  much  used — 
black  lace  on  the  flounces  of  petti- 
coats to  wear  with  street  gowns,  white 
lace  on  those  to  be  worn  with  light 
gowns  in  the  house. 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  are 
right  if  you  get  the  right  one 
for  your  lamp. 

Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 

There  is  no  other  way  to 
enjoy  your  lamp  and  avoid 
expense. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


Hag  no  castings  to  break.  Has  no  wood 
to  rot.  Barrows  deep  or  shallow.  An 
unequalled  weed  destroyer.  Smooths 
the  top  and  breaks  the  crust.  Strongest 
and  simplest  ever  known.  Pays  for  It- 
self the  first  season.  Will  last  a  life- 
time. Write  for  proof  of  these  claims. 

RODERICK  LEAN  M  F  C  CO., 
SI  Park  street.   VI  1.N8FIELD,  OHIO. 


HAWLBT,  KIN< 
W.  C  KAKIG.  S 


1  CO.  Lc 
in  Francis,- 


1  Aiil-i 
i.  Cal..  < 


en.  Cal..  an 
•u'l  Agents. 


XT 


Patent  Centrifugal,  Steam  and  Power  Pump- 
ing Machinery,  Simplest,  Cheapest  and  Best. 
Orchard  Trucks,     Grape  Crushers, 
Wine  Presses,    Wine  Filters. 
Up-to-Date   Repair  Shop   for  All  Kinds  of 
Pumps  and  Other  Machinery. 
It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  prices. 
I.  L,.  BUKTOS    MACHINE  WORKS, 
115-1 17  First  St-,  San  Francisco. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
723  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAN  DER  HAILLEB,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlaatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1804.  Send  for  Circular. 


As  bestine 

COLD  WATER  PAINT. 

A  DRY  POWDER,  requiring  only  the  addition  of 
COLD  WATER  to  be  ready  for  instant  use. 

Takes  the  place  of  OIL  PAINT.  Its  covering 
capacity  is  fully  100  per  cent  greater. 

It's  durable,  and  will  not  scale  oil. 

CHEAPER  AHD  WHITER  THAN  WHITEWASH. 

Easily  applied.  Furnished  in  White  and  in 
FIFTEEN  DIFFERENT  COLORS. 

Output  Over  250. OOO  Pounds  Per  Month. 

F\    l_.  ALDtRSON, 

23  Davis  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FARMERS'  HANDY  WAGON 

AND  FRUIT  TRUCK. 


PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED 

to  close  out  present  stock. 
NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  a  HANDY  WAGON. 

W.  C.  RAKIG,  General  Agent, 

157  New  Montgomt-ry  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PALACE  CAR  OR  HAND  CAR. 

If  you  were  going  on  a  journey  and  the  P.  W.  W. 
F.  to.,  offered  you  a  reasonable  rate  over  their 
**t'olled  Hairing  Konte."  splendid  service. safetv 
Kuaranteed  -would  you  take  It?  Or.  to  save  ex- 
pense, would  you  "pump"  yourself  over  the  road  on 
a  hand  car  .'  lfyouehoosetbelatter.be  mire  the 
hand  ear  han  Ihe  rlirht  of  way. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian  Mich. 


BRA55  '--BEST 

THE  COMET 

Double  Acting 


r  barrel  M  feet. 
New  »»<•  k-  n  1 1 II  c  and  me- 
chnnlral  principle*  Mr 
free  catalogue  will  make  It  plant  to  you  that  I 


have  the  opravcr  you  want. 
H.  11.  Ht'sl.r  It 


Write  to-day. 
hnntown,  Ohio* 


I  !W  PROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,   San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY.  <:en-l  Agent. 

Guns    and  Hunters' 
Equipments. 


Geo  W.  Shreve,  73«  Market  St 


AT  WHOLESALE. 

Send  for  New  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Home  Supply  Co.,  13  Front  St.,  Sun  Francisco. 

PUMPS! 

For  deep  or  shallow  wells ;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  boor.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES,  Gait, Cal. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

"Little  Wonder."— Vise,  Anvil,  Drill,  Pipe  Clamp 

Combined.  4 

Tools  lu  one. 
Most  useful 
for  Farmers 
A  Mechanics. 
Small  space: 
always  ready. 

Catalorue.'rer.  Pnul  Hellirlclmilorr.  Cincinnati. O. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ .    J  flCKSON    <fe  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


.r.'2  •  MARKET. ST.B.F., 
V_£LEVATQR  12  FHONT.ST.S.F.— >° 
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The  Stars  of  the  "  Dipper." 


"The  seven  stars  in  the  Great  Dip- 
per," says  Mary  Proctor  in  Popular 
Astronomy,  "  are  in  reality  seven  splen- 
did suns,  probably  very  much  larger 
than  our  sun,  and  glowing  with  intense 
luster.  IroD,  sodium,  magnesium  and 
other  well-known  elements  exist  in  the 
atmosphere  of  these  stars,  and  their 
massive  globes,  raging  with  fiery  heat, 
rush  through  the  depths  of  space  with 
inconceivable  speed.  Five  of  the  stars 
are  receding  from  us  at  the  rate  of 
seventeen  miles  per  second  and  the 
other  two  are  traveling  in  an  opposite 
direction.  It  is  certain  that  these  two 
do  not  belong  to  the  same  system  as 
the  other  five.  Thirty-seven  thousand 
years  hence  the  seven  stars  of  the 
Great  Dipper  will  have  dissolved  part- 
nership, and  its  appearance  will  have 
changed.  The  handle  of  the  Dipper 
will  be  bent  and  its  rim  out  of  place, 
for  the  reason  that  five  stars  will  have 
drifted  in  one  direction  and  two  in  an- 
other. During  countless  ages  the  stars 
which  seem  so  steadfast  have  been 
rushing  onward  through  space.  There 
are  stars  traveling  in  '  family  parties,' 
as  Miss  Clerke  quaintly  expresses  it, 
colonies  of  stars  of  a  friendly  tendency 
drifting  together,  others  less  friendly 
drifting  apart.  Despite  the  fact  that 
each  star  thus  urging  its  way  through 
space  is  an  enormous  mass  of  glowing 
vapor,  yet  the  most  perfect  order  and 
harmony  prevail  in  the  star  depths." 

A  car  has  just  been  completed  at 
Concord,  N.  H.,  which  exemplifies 
what  has  heretofore  been  considered  a 
chimerical  idea  of  the  novelist.  It  is 
cylindrical  in  form,  just  as  the  cars 
Jules  Verne  and  others  have  told  of 
have  been.  Its  chief  claim  to  fame  lies 
in  the  fact  that  each  section  of  the 
sides,  with  windows  of  curved  glass, 
slides  up  under  the  roof,  just  as  the 
curtain  of  the  roll-top  desk  disappears 
as  it  is  pushed  upward.  Just  as  the 
sides  disappear  a  running  board  drops 
down  just  below  the  floor  of  the  car, 
and  in  the  usual  position  on  the  out- 
side. In  this  way  is  the  comfortable 
closed  car  transformed  into  a  very  neat 
appearing  open  car. 

One-third  of  all  Harvesting  Machinery  in  use  is 
made  by  the  McGormick  Co.  of  Chicago. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 
SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 


One 


ALL  THE   BEST   NEW  FRUITS. 

Clairac  Mammoth,  Imperial,  Giant  and  Ten- 

nant  Prunes. 
Wickson  and  Red  June  Plums. 
Sneed  and  Triumph  Peaches. 
Early  Koonce  and  Lincoln  Coreless  Pears. 
Best  Early  and  Late  Apples. 

No  Irrigation.   Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Address  R.  W.  BELL,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


Established  1876. 

Myrobolan  Nursery 

NO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  for  the  season  of  1896-7  a  complete 
assortment  of 

Clean,  Healthy,  Non-Irrigated 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Plums,  Prunes  and  Apricots  on  the  true  Myrobolan 
Root  my  specialty.   No  cut-backs  or  held  over 
tree,  dug-stock.  No  insect  pests. 
J  AS.  O'NEILL,  Hay  wards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

"Imperial"&"Giant" 

PRUNE ! 

The  two  largest  and  best  varieties  yet  intro- 
duced in  California  for  drying  and  shipping 
purposes. 

A  limited  quantity  of  grafting  wood  for  sale. 

Address  J.  E.  ABBOTT, 
Saratoga,  Santa  Clara  Countv,  Cal. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 

BERRY  PLANTS,  FRUIT  TREES,  SEEDS,  ETC. 

Everything  in  the  line  of  Berry  Plants;  all  vari- 
eties of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
currants,  gooseberries,  mayberries,  salmon  ber- 
ries, honey  berries,  coral  berries,  rose  berries, 
buffalo  berries,  dewberries,  cranberries,  huckle- 
berries, pineapple  berries,  lemonade  berries,  sugar 
berries,  etc.  Rare  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees.  A  Select  Line  of  High-Grade  Vegetable 
Seed.  Catalogue  Free  to  Any  Address.  S.  L. 
WATKINS,  Grizzly  Flats,  El  Dorado  Co  ,  Cal. 


To  us  in  the  shape  of  a  postal  card  request  will  get 
you  our  Illustrated  1897  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogue 


if 


You  have  a  garden. 


SUNSET  SEED  &  PLANT  CO. 

437-9  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  Free 


Orange  .  .  . 
Lemon  and 
Grape  Fruit 


OH\/e  Trees. 
Olive  Oil. 

WRITE  AND  GET  PRICES. 

HOWLAND  BROS. 

Pomona,  Cal. 


FARM 


1»TSalzer'M  Secdsgrow  and  produce!  ' 

f  John  Breider,  BlishTcott,  Wis.,  astonished  \ 
'  the  world  growing  173  bu.  of  Salzer's  Silver 
King  Burley  per  acre.   Don't  yon  believe 
it?   Just  write  liim.    In  order  to  gain,  in 
1897,  lUtl.UUOnew  customers,  we  send  on  trial 

10  DOLLARS'  WORTH  FOR  10c. 
12  pkgs.  of  new  and  rare  farm  seeds,  includ- 
ing above  Barley,  Teosinte,  (iiant  Spurry, 
Sand  Vetch,  "4Vc.  Wheat,"  etc.,  positively 
worth  $1(1,  to  get  a  start,  including  oar 
great  seed  catalog,  all  postpaid,  for 
10  cents.   Catalog  alone,  6c.  postage. 
Largest  growers  of  farm  seeds  and 
potatoes  ( $1. Till  a  bbl)_in  the  world- 
35  pkgs.  earliest  vegetable 
seeds,  $1.00 


S&BrJr     When  you  \H| 
plant  seeds,  plant 


Always  the  best. 

For  sale  everywhere. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit  Mich. 


F^OR  SALE. 


MANZANILLO  &  NEVADILLO  BLANCO 
OLIVE  TREES. 

VERY  LOW  PRICES. 
Union  Nursery  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Frank  Kitnz.  Proprietor. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1858. 

A  general  assortment  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  at 
reasonable  rates. 

French  and  Robe  dc  Sergent  Prunes  on  Myrobo- 
lan and  Newton  Pippin  Apple  in  good  supply. 

Address  W.  H.  PEPPER,  Petaluma,  Cal, 


LEONARD  COATES 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

Best  Varieties  of  PLUMS 
for  Shipping: 

CLYMAN,  TRAGEDY,  BURBANK,  SIMON, 

NORMAND.  and  others.  S75  per  thousand. 

RED  JUNE,  S150  per  thousand. 
"SPLENDOR"  PRUNE,  best  for  drying;  prices 

much  reduced. 
D'AGEN  AND  PETITE  PRUNES.   Fine  stock. 
RESISTANT  GRAPE  VINES.  Extra  good  stock. 

Many  new  varieties,  etc. 

Buds  taken  from  bearing  trees. 

Address  always, 
LEONARD  COATES  NAPA,  CAL. 

The  Arizona  Everbearing  Strawberry  and  the 
Best  Varieties  of  Pomelo  (or  Grape 
Fruit)  Known  in  This  Country. 

The  Arizona  Everbearing  Strawberry  was  origi- 
nated near  Phoenix.  Arizona,  and  brought  to  this 
country  about  three  years  ago  by  C.  B.  Hewitt  of 
Pasadena.  It  has  proven  to  be  the  most  prolific, 
luscious  and  profitable  Strawberry  yet  known  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  bears  fine  large  bright  red 
beYries,  frequently  measuring  from  5J^  to  6  inches 
in  circumference,  with  a  polish  as  if  they  were 
varnished.  It  is  a  continual  bearer  from  April  to 
January,  resting  only  during  January,  February 
and  March.  The  Seedless.  Leonardy  and  Walters. 
Pomelo  (or  grape  fruit)— the  best  varieties  yet 
known  in  this  country -were  alBO  brought  from 
Florida  by  C.  B.  Hewitt  four  years  ago,  of  which  he 
has  an  orchard  in  bearing.  Also  very  fine  Nursery 
Trees  of  various  varieties.  For  prices  of  Trees  and 
Plants  write  the  HEWITT  FRUIT  AND  NURSERY 
CO.,  Pasadena.  California. 


Atriplex  Semibaccatum. 

Australian  Salt  Bush. 
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SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST 
OP  GRASSES  AND  FODDER 
PLANTS  TO 

Kern  County  Land  Co., 
Bakersfield, 

Cala. 
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HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE 

Clairac  Mammoth  Prune. 

The  CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH  or  IMPERIALE 
EPINEUSE  was  introduced  into  this  country  from 
France  in  1884  by  the  undersigned,  under  its  first 
name  of  IMPERIALE  EPINEUSE,  given  to  it  on 
account  of  the  pricky  growth  of  the  trees  when 
young,  but  was  put  on  the  market  for  the  first  time 
by  myself  in  the  winter  of  1894-95,  under  the  newly 
adopted  name  of  CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH. 

This  is  the  prune  advertised  in  my  catalogue,  as 
far  back  as  1887-88,  as  the  coming  new  prune.  I 
have  fruited  it  on  my  own  place  ever  since  1888, 
and  found  it  to  be  the  best  prune  to  eat'fresh,  the 
finest  and  largest  one  cured,  and  the  best  to  put 
up.  The  trees  I  offer  are  clean  and  nicely  rooted, 
and  as  the  stalks  are  of  the  year's  growth  and 
their  tops  of  the  proper  size,  they  can  very  well  be 
used  for  grafting  purposes. 


Modiola  Decumbens. 

The  new  Fodder  Plant  that  was  Described  in 
this  Journal  Dec.  12. 


CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH. 
(Average  size,  cured.) 
I  am  testing  presently  on  my  own  grounds  2 
new  Prunes,  a  new  Cherry,  2  new  Pears.  6  new 
Red  Apples;  also  new  Grapes  and  new  Straw- 
berries. 

Always  on  hand  splendidly  rooted  trees  of  the 
finest  imported  varieties  of  Walnuts,  Chestnuts, 
Filberts,  etc.,  ail  duly  tested  by  me. 

FELIX  GILLET, 

Barren  Hill  Nursery,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 


STRAWBERRIES. — Vigorous  young  plants  of 
the  celebrated  DOLLAR  variety,  the  best  straw- 
berry grown,  bringing  the  highest  market  price. 

_  75c  per  100:  $2.50  per  1000.   F.  A.  TUFTS,  Loomis, 

j  Placer  County,  California. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS! 


FRUIT    AND  ORNAMENTAL. 


ROSES  AND  PALMS! 


IMPERIALE  EPINEUSE  AND  GIANT  PRUNE. 

WICKSON  PLUM,  QUEEN  OLIVE, 

LAMBERT  CHERRY,    ISS    PIERCE  ORAPE. 


OS- For  complete  list,  send  for  our  new  Catalogue. 


California  Nursery  Company, 


JOHN  ROCK,  Manager. 


IN iles,  Cal. 


FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERY, 


Fresno, 
Cal. 


The  leading  Growers  in 
the  state  of 


Deciduous  Fruit  Trees,  Olives, 
Citrus  and  Ornamental  Trees 

A  Well  Selected  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

Palms,  Roses  and  Green-House  Plants 

Send  for  price-list  and  New  Descriptive  Catalogue.  We  offer  many  new  and  valuable 
novelties.   Special  Quotations  on  Car-L,oud  Lots. 

CEO.  C.  ROEDINC,  Proprietor. 


♦ESTABLISHED     1  O  6  3.  ♦  

(Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable,  Tree 
1  and  Flower  Seeds. 

rpQ  r^r^Q  i  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and 
1   rvtLLv3l       Plants  of  Every  Description. 

Send  tor  Catalogue.   Address  TIIOS.  MEHKRIN.  Agent  Tor  California  Nursery  Co.,  * 
r,  Hi  Itattery  St.,  8.  F.,  Cal.    P.O.  Hox  2050. 


1 


^M-yaw  -w-  Acknowledged  superior  to  all  other  materials  used  I 
EX  #m  U  M  I  rtL  f,,r  similar  purposes.  Kohl  by  the  pound.  If  you  \ 
A  A.  XX  M.    JL    XXX  never  saw  it,  get  a  sample  and  quotations. 

for  tying  buds  'no  6RAFTS   THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Germantown.Pa. 
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A  Rope  From  the  Ocean. 

The  largest  marine  plant,  and  prob- 
ably one  of  the  highest  plants  known  on 
this  globe,  is  a  gigantic  seaweed,  the 
nereocystis,  the  stem  of  which  has  been 
found  to  grow  as  much  as  300  feet  long. 
It  was  first  discovered  not  far  from  the 
Alaskan  coast,  but  has  since  been  found 
floating  in  various  parts  of  the  Pacific 
ocean  along  the  American  and  Asiatic 
shores.  This  seaweed  grows  in  a  very 
curious  manner.  Large  quantities  of 
it  are  found  at  a  little  distance  from 
shore,  and  at  depths  not  exceeding  300 
feet.  On  loamy  bottom  large  thickets 
of  this  plant  take  root,  and  a  stem  of 
the  thickness  of  ordinary  cord  grows 
upward.  At  its  top  there  is  a  pear- 
shaped  balloon,  which  grows  with  the 
stem,  and  when  it  reaches  the  surface 
of  the  water  it  often  measures  6  feet 
and  more  in  length,  with  a  diameter  of 
4  feet  6  inches.  This  balloon  has,  of 
course,  an  upward  tendency,  and  keeps 
the  stem  growing  until  it  floats  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  From  the  top  of 
this  balloon  a  large  tuft  of  strong, 
thick,  spade-like  leaves  grows  out, 
which  originally  are  not  more  than  2 
feet  long,  and  which  grow  and  split 
until  from  the  balloon  a  roselike  growth 
of  from  50  to  05  feet  in  diameter  covers 
the  water.  This  gigantic  weed  grows 
in  such  quantities  that  near  the  shore 
large  meadowlike  islands  are  formed, 
which  impede  navigation.  The  natives 
of  the  Aleutian  islands  make  manifold 
usage  of  this  plant.  From  the  strong 
dried  stems  they  make  rope  250  feet 
and  more  long,  while  balloons  of  this 
weed  furnish  them  with  large  vessels 
after  they  are  dried,  the  smaller  ones 
being  used  in  their  boats  to  bail  out 
water.  The  long  leaves,  after  being 
dried,  are  cut  into  narrow  strips  and 
used  for  wickerwork,  the  making  of 
baskets  and  similar  furniture. 

The  Utah  pioneer  farmers  were  the 
first  to  prove  the  advantages  of  irriga- 
tion in  the  arid  regions.  The  increased 
products  make  bountiful  returns  for 
the  extra  labor  involved,  fully  compen- 
sating for  all  trouble  expended.  There 
are  no  almanac  farmers  in  Utah.  While 
the  farmer  in  the  East  is  praying  for 
rain  or  lamenting  his  fate  because  of 
the  lack  of  it,  the  Utah  yeoman  is  calm 
and  serene  as  a  June  morning  in  Zion, 
going  from  headgate  to  headgate  and 
turning  on  the  water.  There  are  about 
380,000  acres  of  land  under  cultivation 
in  Utah,  of  which  315,000  are  actually 
irrigated.  Out  of  the  11,200  farms, 
about  10,000  depend  upon  irrigation, 
the  balance  being  dry  farms  (above  the 
irrigating  canals)  or  stock  ranges  or 
ranches.  The  average  irrigated  farm 
consists  of  about  30  acres.  There  are 
only  seven  irrigated  farms  in  the  State 
of  640  acres  and  upward. — Inter-Moun- 
tain Industries. 


Women  are  less  sensitive  to  pain 
than  men,  and  this  sensitiveness  is  less 
in  early  life,  increases  to  the  twenty- 
fourth  year,  and  decreases  after  that. 
The  higher  classes  are  most  sensitive 
and  degenerates  the  least.  The  latter 
are  found  very  obtuse  to  the  sensation 
of  pain.  Endurance  of  pain  varies  be- 
tween much  broader  limits  in  women 
than  in  men,  reaching  a  maximum  far 
beyond  the  masculine  limit,  possibly 
due  to  great  "suggestibility"  of  the 
female  sex.  "General  sensibility" 
reaches  the  highest  point  in  the  nine- 
teenth year. 

Dawson — Does  your  sweetheart  know 
that  you  are  a  poet  ?  Wilkins— Yes, 
but  I  am  trying  to  keep  it  from  her 
father. — Boston  Traveler. 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo  ) 

Lucas  County.  /  **■ 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pav  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each'  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Swocn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  pres- 
ence, this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1896 

{—> — ■)  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

1  Oa^h,  I  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acts 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Bali's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


On  the  French  State  railways  it  is 
stated  that  a  number  of  passenger 
cars,  in  which  all  the  parts  were  for- 
merly manufactured  from  brass,  copper 
and  iron,  with  the  exception  of  axles, 
wheels,  bearings  and  springs,  brake 
beams  and  couplings,  are  to  be  con- 
structed of  aluminum.  The  weight  of 
a  car  provided  with  aluminum  fittings 
is  one  and  one-half  tons  less  than  that 
of  the  old  coaches.  As  an  ordinary 
train  in  France  consists  of  twenty  ve- 
hicles, the  weight  of  the  train  would 
thus  be  reduced  by  thirty  tons. 


During  1896  British  shipbuilders 
launched  1,326,822  tons,  against  1,156,- 
571  tons  in  1895.  Of  that  total  the 
national  dockyards  turned  out  71,970 
tons,  against  70,350  tons  in  1895,  and  is 
the  biggest  output  on  record  of  the  na- 
tional workshops.  Harland  &  Woolf'of 
Belfast  added  81,316  tons  to  the  mer- 
cantile marine;  at  Newcastle  Sir  W. 
G.  Armstrong  &  Co.,  54,147  tons,  with 
67,770  i.  h.  p.;  Sir  William  Gray  &  Co. 
of  Hartlepool,  43,545  tons;  and  Connell 
&  Co.  of  Scotstoun,  40,864  tons. 


Turned  His  Hair  Gray. 

A  SAN  FRANCISCO  DRUMMER'S 
CLOSE  CALL. 


George    B.    Hendrickson,  a  WeU-Known 
Traveling:  Man.  Describes  a  Never- 
to-be-forgotten  Experience — 
Thought  lie  Was  Going  to 
Be  Launched  Into 
Eternity. 

From  the  Chronicle,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

George  R.  Hendrickson,  of  506  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  is  one  of  the  best 
known  commercial  travelers  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Mr.  Hendrickson  has  grown  gray  in 
the  service,  but  his  frosted  hair  and  patri- 
arch ial  beard  are  due  more  to  an  experience 
he  had  about  three  years  ago  than  to  age. 

"There  was  not  much  to  hope  for,"  said  the 
old-time  traveler  when  relating  his  experi- 
ence yesterday,  "and  I  never  expected  to 
take  an  order  again.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing 
to  contemplate,  when  walking  along  the 
street,  to  be  seized  with  a  sinking  spell  and 
think  you  are  about  to  be  launched  into 
eternity.  That  was  the  condition  of  my  ex- 
istence for  about  six  months.  The  doctors 
told  me  that  I  was  suffering  from  nervous 
prostration.  Well  I  guess  I  was.  I  had  had 
an  attack  of  the  grippe,  and  my  complaint 
was  the  result  of  that  disease.  I  consulted 
the  best  physicians  in  the  town  and  took  their 
meaicine,  but  I  grew  no  better.  My  stomach 
went  back  on  me  and  I  suffered  all  the  ills 
that  accompany  nervous  disorders. 

"  While  under  the  care  of  the  doctors  I 
never  knew  what  peace  of  mind  was.  The 
least  sound  coming  unexpectedly  threw  me 
into  a  cold  sweat,  and  caused  chills  to  run  up 
and  down  my  back.  I  was  subject  to  vertigo, 
and  every  time  I  had  an  attack  I  feared  that 
I  would  drop  to  the  sidewalk  a  corpse.  I  be- 
gan to  think  I  would  be  better  off  if  dead, 
when  1  came  across  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills 
down  in  Los  Gatos.  I  have  studied  medicine 
and  recognized  the  value  of  the  pills  very 
readily.  I  threw  my  last  bottle  of  medicine 
over  the  bridge  at  Los  Gatos  and  began  to 
take  the  pills.  At  once  my  condition  began 
to  improve.  I  got  relief  from  the  start  and  I 
determined  to  give  the  pills  all  the  chance  in 
the  world.  I  went  home  and  stayed  there 
for  three  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  I 
was  a  new  man,  my  health  being  completely 
restored." 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and 
restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  also  a 
specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females,  such 
as  suppressions,  irregularities,  and  all  forms 
of  weakness.  They  build  up  the  blood,  and 
restore  the  glow  of  health  to  pale  and  sallow 
cheeks.  In  men  they  effect  a  radical  cure  in 
all  cases  arising  from  mental  worry,  over- 
work or  excesses  of  whatever  nature.  Pink 
Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose  bulk)  at 
60  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for  Hi. 50,  and  may 
be  had  of  all  druggists,  or  direct  by  mail  from 
Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Company,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Sppfdf  and  Positive  Cart 
The  Sarent,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
tbe  place  of  all  liniments  fur  milu  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Home* 
ud  l  attice  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
nee  91.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drupelets,  or 
-•■  u  i  hy  express,  ch  arm-  h  paid*  with  full  directions 
r*.T  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  clrculara. 
I'HK  LAWRKNCE-WILHAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O 


THERE  ARE  NO  EXCUSES  NOT  TO  USE 


5T.  JACOBS 
OIL  *»■ 


BRUISES 


A  PROIIPT  AND  CERTAIN  CURE  NO  ONE  REFUSES.        \  \ 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  688.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Our  Berkshires  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  in  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums— 8  firsts,  3  seconds,  5  sweepstakes— 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


91x  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  ltUKKK,  mt  Market  St..  S.  V  Holstetns 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Pair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  Durhums 
competing.   Berkshire  Pigs. 


JKKSKYS  The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


FKTEK  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im 
porterB  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor 
respoudence  solicited. 


JKKSKYS  AND  HOLSTEINS.  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock:  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Nlles  «  «Jo..  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  In  18"6 


Poultry. 


I'AKKVIKW  FOLLTKY  FA  KM,  W.  P.Lowell. 
Prop..  Sacramento.  Cal.  Breeder  of  high-class 
Black  and  White  Latigshans;  Brown.  Buff  and 
White  Leghorns,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Golden  and  Silver  Wyandottes.  Write  for  circular. 


SA.VTA  TKKKSA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale.  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Kocks  Black  Mlnor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


SENIIFOR  CATALOGUE  OFCALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 


ALL  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY.  Flue  stock  from 
"5c  up;  eggs.  II  and  $2  per  13  or  16  per  100.  Carman 
Bros.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED    K<Hi  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  P. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


WILLIAM  NII.F.S&CO..LosAngeles,Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


Swine. 


1*.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs 


KKCKSHIKK  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.     Win.  Nlles  &  Co., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Established  in  1870. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283,  Stockton. 


Dogs. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Breeder  of  R°gts- 
tered  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Coille  Shepherd  Dogs. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Kegulating 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators.  Wire  Netting. 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remembee- 
the  Best  it  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
1317  Castro  St.,      Oakland.  Cal. 


EVERY  HEN 

Hatched  in  Petaluma 
Incubators  iius  start- 
ed rightv  and  Is  better 
prepared  to  give  profit* 
able  rot  am  8  because  these 
machines  exclusively  em- 
body the  feature*  which  pro- 
duce the  greatest  number 
Chickens. 


ifn 


up. 


Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,    Petaluma,  Cal. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO.  i6  -18  DRUMIW  STREET,  S.  F. 


BUY    NO  INCUBATOR 


and  pay  for  it  before 
giving  it  a  trial. 

The  firm  who  is  afraid 
to  let  you  try  their  in- 
cubator before  buying 
it,  has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  We  will  sell 
you  ours  ON  TRIAL. 
NOT    A    CENT  until 

 tried,  and  a  child  can 

run  it  with  5  minutes  attention  a  day. 

We  won  FIRST  PRIZE  WOHLIVS  FAIR 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata- 
logue will  co.it  you  5  cents  and  give  you  SI 00 
worth  of  practical  information  on  poultry 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  Is  in  the 
business.  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses,  etc.,  25c 
N.  B.— Send  us  the  names  of  three  persons  in- 
terested in  poultry  and  25  cents  and  we  will 
send  you  "The  Bicycle:  Its  Care  and  Repair," 
a  book  of  180  subjects  and  80  illustrations, 
worth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

VON  CTJLIN  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Box  298,  DELAWARE  CITY,  DEL. 


168  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

The  laatrgeat  Breeder*  la  the  World  use 

PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Positively  the  best 
that  can  be  produced  both  Id 
material  and  workmanship  and 
U|  in  utility.  Do  not  bay  until  you 
gj£  have  seen  oar  168  page  descriptive 
^av  and  finely  Illustrated  catalogue. 
PRIARIE  STATE  INCB.  CO.,  HuftEH CI1% FA. 


For  h  knife  that  will  cut  a  horn  without  f 
crushing,   because    it    cut*    from    four  « 

j-  .  ..  -      "..  aid  en  Ht  once  p*t —  ■ 

THE  KEYSTONE 
— DEHORNER— 

It  is  humnne,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully 
warranted.  HIGHEST  AWARD  AT  \VoRLI>'B  • 

Fmh  Descriptive  circulars  FREE.  + 
A.  G  BR08ICS,  t  ochrani  Ule,  Pa,  Q 

jaiaf^iaiialialiaiialial  Aa4al 

WW  ff  W  WWW  WW  WW  W  W  v     ~  ~w  ▼  W  ▼ 


SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

KSJffig  LIQUID  EXTRAcTTaOKE 

.Circu  lar.E,KRAUSER&BRO.MIU0N.PA 


The  leading  paper, and  only  weekly:  16  large  pages. 

Be  si'KE  to  see  It  before  snbmTibing  for  any  other 

a.  W.  TorkA  Co..  se  Fifth  Av....  Chicago.  III. 


Blake,    /vtofflit    dfc  Tou/ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 


Every  Inventor  Wants  a  Good  Patent 

Or  none  at  all.  To  secure  the  best  patents 
Inventors  have  onlv  to  address  Dewet  &  Co., 
Pioneer  Patent  Agents,  No.  220  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

There  are  man])  good  reasons  why  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors  should  patronize  this  Home  Agency. 

It  is  the  ablest,  largest,  best,  most  con- 
venient, economical  and  speedy  for  all  Paciflo 
Coast  patrons. 

It  is  the  oldest  on  this  side  of  the  American 
continent,  most  experienced,  and  in  every  way 
reliable. 

Conducted  from  18<>3  bv  its  present  owners 
(A.  T.  Dewey,  W.  B.  Ewer  and  Geo.  H. 
Strong),  this  agency  has  the  best  knowledge 
of  patents  already  issued  and  of  the  state  of 
the  arts  in  all  lines  of  inve.itious  most  com- 
mon on  this  coast. 

Patents  secured  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico,  all  British  colonies  and 
provinces,  England  and  other  civilized  coun- 
tries throughout  the  globe. 

Caveats  filed,  assignments  duly  prepared, 
examinations  made,  and  a  general  Patcut 
Agency  business  conducted. 

Established  and  successfully  and  popularly 
conducted  for  nearly  thirty  years,  our  patrons 
number  many  thousands,  to  whom  we  refer 
with  confidence,  as  men  of  influence  and  re- 
liability. Old  and  new  inventors  are  cordially 
offered  the  complimentary  use  of  our  library 
and  free  advice,  etc.  No  other  agency  can 
afford  Pacific  States  inventors  half  the  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  this  old,  well-tried  and 
experienced  firm. 


January  23,  1897. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  20,  1897. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

PRODUCE  RECEIPTS. 


_   Since 

FOR  THE  WEEK.  Jldy  j  .gfj 

Flour,  M-SKS             66,650  3,639,694 

Wheat,  ctls  320,889  8.874,564 

Barley,  ctls            46,78.r>  3,943,539 

Oats,  ctls                  9,245  423,223 

Corn,  ctls                   6,340  138.537 

Rye,  ctls   I  116,227 

Beans,  sks                 2,748  414,681 

Potatoes,  sks           27,717  666,090 

Onions,  sks               3,341  88,196 

Hay,  tons                  2,691  88,641 

Wool,  bales                318  37,307 

Hops,  bales                  26  6,864 

EXPORTS. 


Siime  Time 
Lust  Year. 


2,802,703 
6,784,532 
2,337,878 
426,135 
124,835 
23,92() 
382,637 
615,742 
75,331 
87,778 
39,923 
9,498 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sUs   17,076 

Wheat,  ctls  475.830 

Barley,  ctls   17,276 

Oats,  Ctls   399 

Corn,  ctls   671 

Beans,  sks   1,276 

Hay,  bales   810 

Wool,  fts  

Hops,  lbs   49,975 

Honey,  cases   10 

Potatoes,  pkgs   235 


Since 

Same  Time 

/uii/  l,  '9S. 

Last  Year. 

2,739,240 

1,925,691 

8,330,993 

6,640,116 

3,095,427 

1,638,182 

18,518 

13,975 

10,359 

17,664 

253,183 

233,037 

35,10r 

30,354 

6,698,112 

9,254,096 

763,853 

947,040 

2.016 

7.073 

44,110 

64,746 

Grain  Freights  and  Charters. 
Seldom  has  the  charter  market  shown  a 
weaker  condition  and  less  activity  than  at  the 
present  time.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  recent 
demand  for  wheat  for  South  Africa,  grain 
ships  would  have  been  almost  wholly  ne- 
glected for  a  month  or  more  past.  On  the  basis 
of  wheat  here  and  in  England  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  exporters  could  hardly  afford  to 
pay  more  than  15s  per  ton  for  charters  of  iron 
ships  to  carry  wheat  to  Cork,  there  to  receive 
orders  for  prominent  U.  K.  ports,  or  Havre, 
Antwerp  or  Dunkirk.  One  vessel  was  taken 
for  wheat  or  barley  to  above  destination  at 
lHs  3d.  A  ship  is  reported  chartered  to  arrive 
for  August  loading  at  £1  5s  to  Cork,  U.  K., 
for  orders,  usual  option. 

Charters. 

Ardencraig,  British  ship,  2072  tons,  wheat 
or  barley  to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dun- 
kirk, 16s  3d;  direct  port,  15d. 

Machrihanish,  British  ship,  1641  tons,  now 
on  the  Columbia  river,  wheat  thence  to  U.  K., 
Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk,  18s  'Jd;  direct 
port,  17s  6d. 

GRAIN  Cn ARTERS. 

Tonnage  engaged.    Disengaged.     To  arrive. 

1897   28.894  106,841  160,950 

1896   62,181  45,340  221,006 

Flour. 

There  has  been  a  moderate  export  move- 
ment the  past  week,  but  no  active  trading  on 
local  account.  Values  have  been  in  the  main 
fairly  sustained,  in  sympathy  with  the  toler- 
ably stiff  figures  current  for  desirable  milling 
wheat.  In  the  efforts  to  secure  trade,  how- 
ever, there  is,  in  some  instances,  cutting  of 
prices  wholly  unwarranted  by  existing  values 
for  wheat. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  00@3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  30(23  50 

Country  grades,  extras.    4  25®  4  50 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  50@4  75 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  75@5  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  25@4  50 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  25@4  50 

Wheat. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1896-97. 
7s2d®7s3d. 
15@1754s. 
$1.52!4@l-60 


Liv.  quotations, 
Freight  rates, 
Local  market. 


1W5-.96. 
5s6d@5s6!4d. 
98H@87tt8. 
$1.05(n  1.07J4 


The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

The  conditions  of  the  market,  as  regards 
sample  offerings  or  values  of  spot  wheat,  have 
not  changed  to  any  great  extent  since  last  re- 


view. Choice  to  select  wheat  is  in  light 
stock  in  this  center,  and  there  are  no  evi- 
dences of  much  being  held  at  any  point  on  the 
coast.  The  demand  is  also  light  at  the  prices 
which  have  been  generally  asked.  Only  to 
satisfy  the  South  African  trade,  and  in  a 
small  way  on  local  account,  have  the  full  fig- 
ures lately  demanded  for  wheat  been  obtain- 
able. The  English  market  has  lately  shown 
signs  of  improvement,  following  in  the  lead  of 
Chicago;  but  the  latter  market  failed  to  re- 
main steady  long  enough  to  warrant  quotable 
values  for  American  wheat  being  advanced  in 
European  centers.  In  the  shaping  of  values 
for  American  wheat  Chicago  takes  the  lead, 
and  with  the  bears  there  in  the  majority,  as 
they  are  much  of  the  time,  it  is  uphill  work  to 
maintain  prices  in  this  center.  Were  it  not 
for  the  light  stocks  of  wheat  and  the  super- 
abundance of  ships,  values  here  would  be  much 
below  the  levels  current  to-day.  Eastern 
speculative  markets  recovered  a  little  on  Sat- 
urday last  from  the  depression  of  previous 
day,  but  there  was  nothing  done  here  on  Call 
Board,  Governor  Budd  having  declared  Satur- 
day a  holiday.  Monday  the  market  was  lower 
for  options,  and  values  for  spot  wheat  tended 
against  sellers,  especially  for  other  than  choice 
to  select.  Tuesday  there  was  a  further  and 
decided  break  in  speculative  prices,  options 
here  declining  2fW3c.  Wednesday  the  Eastern 
markets  were  firmer,  and  there  was  a  partial 
recovery  here  of  the  previous  declines.  Spot 
market  showed  steadiness  at  the  close. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  $1. 56%@1.51%. 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.34%@1.2<% 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 

Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $1.52%@1.53}^ ; 

December  at  $1.2<%@1.27%. 

California  Milling  $1  55   @1  65 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  5254@1  55 

Oregon  Valley   1  4754®  I  55 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   135  @1  624 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  35  @1  55 

Barley. 

Although  the  outward  movement  continues 
of  fair  proportions,  and  there  is  a  moderate 
amount  of  business  doing  on  local  account,  with 
no  heavy  stocks  here  or  in  the  interior,  the 
market  fails  to  show  strength.  Two  ships 
clearing  this  week  for  England  took  2780  tons 
of  this  cereal.  Considerable  of  the  barley 
which  has  lately  gone  afloat  for  Europe  was 
of  the  Chevalier  variety.  There  is  little  of 
this  sort  now  remaining  which  would  prove 
acceptable  for  shipment.  Most  of  the  trade 
on  local  account  is  in  feed  descriptions,  brew- 
ing barley  having  received  scarcely  any  at- 
tention lately  from  consumers  in  this  center. 
Options  ranged  lower  than  previous  week, 
with  trading  in  the  speculative  market  of 
much  the  same  slow  order  as  in  offerings  by 
sample.  While  the  future  is  uncertain,  there 
is  nothing  at  present  to  warrant  anticipating 
very  firm  figures  during  the  next  few  months. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  Se^fgSS^c;  December, 
1897,  delivery,  81@80c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  May  feed  sold  at  S4@8334c; 
December  feed  at  — @— c. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   85  @  8754 

Feed,  fair  to  good   80  @  8254 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   9254®  9754 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice  1  05  @1  15 

Chevalier,  No.  3   8254®  90 

Oats. 

The  oat  market  has  not  displayed  much  ac- 
tivity the  past  week.  Buyers  in  most  in- 
stances regard  prices  on  too  high  a  plane,  as 
compared  with  values  for  other  feed  cereals. 
Importations  have  been  lately  quite  liberal 
from  Missouri  river  section,  giving  the  market 
a  more  than  ample  supply  of  ordinary  grades 
of  feed.  Strictly  fancy  White  oats  are  offered 
sparingly,  and  occasional  sales  of  these  are 
made  at  slightly  higher  figures  than  are  war- 
ranted as  quotations.  Colored  oats  of  desir- 
able quality  for  seed  are  also  in  quite  limited 
stock. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  3754@1  4254 

White,  good  to  choice  1  20  @1  30 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  10  @1  15 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  25  @1  37(4 

Milling  1  25   ®1  40 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  50  @l  60 

Black  Russian  1  15   ®l  35 

Red  1  10  @1  30 

Corn. 

Offerings  of  Large  Yellow,  mostly  imported, 
continue  liberal  and  in  excess  of  the  demand. 
Stocks  of  Large  White  are  not  heavy,  but  in- 
quiry for  this  variety  is  very  limited.  Small 
Yellow  is  meeting  with  moderate  custom  on 


local  account,  but  not  at  very  stiff  prices. 
Popcorn  is  wholly  neglected  at  present. 
•Quotations  for  the  same  are  based  on  last  re- 
ported transactions. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   80  @  85 

Large  Yellow   75  @  80 

Small  Yellow   95  @1  00 

Egyptian  White  1  00   @1  05 

Popcorn,  shelled,  "j*  lb   154®  V/i 

Rye. 

Not  much  doing  in  this  cereal.  Values  re- 
main quotably  about  as  last  noted. 

Good  to  choice   9254®  95 

Buckwheat. 
The  market  is  extremely  quiet.    There  is 
not  likely  to  be  much  activity  very  soon  ex- 
perienced. Quotable  values  remain  as  before. 

Good  to  choice  1  25  @1  30 

Silverskin  1  30  @1  35 

Beans. 

A  New  York  review  of  recent  date  shows 
the  Eastern  bean  market  in  following  condi- 
tion. Prices  in  New  York  are  per  bushel  of 
60pounds: 

The  expansion  of  the  home  distributing  trade 
has  been  so  slight  as  hardly  to  be  noticed.  Job- 
bers are  known  to  have  light  stocks,  but  they  have 
refused  to  buy  beyond  immediate  needs  until  there 
is  reasonable  assurance  that  values  will  not  go 
lower.  The  market  has  had  no  support  from  the 
export  trade  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  the  recent  heavy  decline.  The  pressure  to  sell 
domestic  Marrow  caused  a  quiet  drop  to  $1.15, 
and  for  a  day  or  two  past  that  figure  has  been 
shaded  in  instances,  though  just  at  the  close  re- 
ceivers seem  inclined  to  make  a  more  positive 
stand  against  a  further  reduction.  Medium  are 
not  as  plenty  as  other  white  beans,  and  while 
very  quiet  they  are  not  generally  offering  below 
$1.05  for  choice.  Pea  have  eased  off  a  little,  late 
sales  being  mainly  at  924c. ;  there  is,  however,  an 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  some  to  accept  less 
than  95c.  for  best  marks.  Buyers  have  been  pick- 
ing up  the  lower  grades  at  85®90e.  White  Kidney 
in  better  supply,  and  only  a  few  wanted;  would 
be  difficult  to  exceed  $1.50.  But  little  doing  in 
Red  Kidney,  and  the  price  has  declined  to  $1.40 
for  choice  quality.  A  few  small  jobbing  sales  of 
Turtle  Soup  reported  at  J2.00  but  they  can  be 
bought  in  some  quantity  to  arrive  for  considerably 
less  money.  Yellow  Eye  have  further  declined. 
Lima  slow  and  not  so  firm  as  a  week  ago,  but  still 
quoted  at  $1.35.   Green  dull  and  weak. 

The  local  market  is  in  much  the  same  inac- 
tive state  as  for  a  week  or  two  preceding, 
with  absence  of  strength  still  a  prominent 
feature.  There  is  very  little  trading  on  local 
account  in  beans  of  any  variety,  and  business 
on  export  orders  is  far  from  being  brisk.  A 
ship  sailing  this  week  for  New  York  took  2100 
sacks  beans,  and  a  small  amount  was  for- 
warded by  the  Panama  steamship.  Minor 
quantities  went  outward  by  steamer  to  China 
and  other  destinations  in  the  Pacific.  Most 
kinds  of  beans  are  in  fairly  liberal  supply,  Red 
Kidney  being  about  the  only  variety  which 
can  be  said  to  be  in  anything  like  light  stock. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  fos  $1  25  @1  40 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  15  @1  25 

Lady  Washington   1  00  @1  15 

Butter,  small   1  25  @1  40 

Butter,  large   1  40  @1  60 

Pinks   1  15  @1  25 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  55  @1  65 

Reds   1  30  @1  40 

Red  Kidneys   3  25  @3  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  65  @1  75 

Black-eye  Beans   1  00  @1  15 

Horse  Beans   90  @1  00 

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   1  50  @1  75 

Dried  Peas- 
Only  nominal  quotations  can  be  given  for 
this  commodity,  as  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
any  wholesale  transactions  of  recent  date. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  25  (SI  40 

Niles  Peas   1  00  ®1  20 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Receivers  are  having,  as  a  rule,  all  the  hay 
they  can  conveniently  handle  or  can  dispose 
of  at  prevailing  rates,  low  as  they  are.  Occa- 
sionally there  is  a  little  shortage  of  strictly 
choice  wheat  hay,  and  on  such  days  prices  re- 
alized in  some  instances  are  a  little  higher 
than  are  quotable  in  a  regular  way,  the  im- 
proved figures  being  about  50c  per  ton  over 
the  ordinary  rate.  Of  common  grades  there 
is  steadily  more  offering  than  is  required. 
Straw  remains  in  sufficient  stock  to  keep  the 
market  favorable  to  consumers. 

Wheat  7  50®  10  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  7  00(a)  10  00 

Oat  6  00®  8  50 

Barley  6  00®  8  50 

Clover  6  00®  7  50 

Stock  Hay   .4  50®  5  50 

Alfalfa  6  00®  7  50 

Compressed  6  00®  9  50 

Straw,     bale   35®  50 

Wool. 

So  far  as  wools  in  the  grease  are  concerned, 
market  is  about  as  lifeless  as  for  some  weeks 
past,  with  little  beyond  asking  rates  upon 
which  to  base  values.  That  there  will  be  a 
clean-up  before  the  opening  of  the  spring  sea- 
son is  doubtful,  although  favorable  tariff  legis- 
lation in  the  meantime  would  tend  to  imme- 
diately bring  about  considerable  activity.  In 
scoured  wool  there  has  been  some  move- 
ment, an  Eastern  manufacturer  and  dealer 
having  recently  taken  between  400  and  500 
bales  of  scoured  stock.  Beyond  this  there 
have  been  no  noteworthy  operations  in  wools 
of  any  sort  for  several  months.    At  the  close, 


scourers  were  beginning  to  take  hold  of  grea 
wools  in  a  moderate  way. 

SPRING. 

Nevada,  as  to  condition   7  @9 

Oregon  Valley,  select   954@11 

Oregon  Valley,  low  grade   8  @  954 

Oregon,  Eastern   754®  9 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino    7   @  9 

Northern  California  free   7  @  9 

Northern  defective   554®  7 

Middle  Counties  free     6  @  754 

Middle  counties  defective   5!4@  6!4 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern   354®  5 

Hops. 

The  hop  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is  thus 
outlined  by  a  New  York  contemporary  : 

There  is  no  change  worthy  of  note.  A  little 
business  is  passing  with  brewers,  and  some  de- 
liveries are  being  made  on  early  contracts,  but 
demand  is  of  a  hand  to  mouth  character,  buyers 
seeing  nothing,  in  the  present  situation  to  encour- 
age large  operations.  Several  exporters  are  get- 
ting off  stock  for  England  and  the  recent  inquiries 
from  there  have  resulted  in  some  new  purchases 
of  prime  to  almost  choice  Pacifies  at  about  12@13c. 
The  relatively  small  stocks  of  strictly  choice 
quality,  both  State  and  Pacfic  Coast,  make  a  con- 
fident holding  and  some  growths  could  not  be 
bought  at  the  figure  quoted.  As  for  some  time 
past  the  movement  in  medium  to  good  grades  is 
exceedingly  limited,  and  there  is  enough  willing- 
ness to  sell  to  give  values  a  weak  tone.  Conditions 
in  the  interior  are  much  the  same  as  reported  of 
late— growers  holding  for  steady  prices  and  buyers 
ofilsh.  English  cable  and  mail  advices  indicate 
rather  more  interest  in  American  hops  at  un- 
changed prices. 

in  the  local  market  trade  is  light.  Aside 
from  small  shipments  to  Australia,  the  export 
movement  is  not  worth  noting.  Local  jobbers 
are  virtually  out  of  the  market  at  present  as 
buyers,  although  they  are  anxious  to  effect 
transfers  on  their  own  account  and  to  reduce 
their  holdings,  which  were  purchased  mainly 
at  higher  figures  than  are  now  nominally  cur- 
rent. On  round  lots  from  first  hands  it  has 
been  about  impossible  lately  to  secure  any 
sort  of  an  offer. 

Fair  to  choice,  1896  crop   8  @11 

Millstuffs. 

Bran  was  in  sufficient  supply  to  satisfy  all 
immediate  requirements,  prices  continuing 
unchanged.  Middlings  commanded  about 
same  figures  as  last  quoted.  Rolled  Barley 
inclined  in  favor  of  the  buyer,  as  did  also 
Milled  Corn. 

Bran,  9  ton  12  00®  13  00 

Middlings  16  00@19  00 

Barley,  Rolled  18  50@19  00 

Cornmeal  18  50@19  00 

Cracked  Corn  19  00®  19  50 

Seeds. 

Mustard  Seed  is  in  fair  supply,  but  is  re- 
ceiving less  attention  than  prior  to  the  holi- 
days, and  the  market  in  consequence  is  pre- 
senting a  little  easier  tone.  Quotations  show 
no  radical  change.  Flaxseed  is  being  as 
steadily  held  as  previously  noted,  with  spot 
supplies  of  rather  light  volume.  Alfalfa  is 
offering  at  easy  figures,  but  neither  local  nor 
interior  buyers  are  taking  hold  very  freely  of 
this  seed  the  current  season. 

Mustard,  Yellow  2  00@2  15 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  3  00@3  15 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  25@2  50 

Flax  1  50@1  60 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  ®2!4 

Rape  254@2J£ 

Hemp  35i@354 

Alfalfa,  Utah  53£@6 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  market  is  reported  dull  for  bags  and 
bagging  of  all  descriptions.  There  will  prob- 
ably be  some  contracting  for  Grain  Bags  in 
the  near  future.  Prospects  are  that  prices 
will  rule  firmer  than  in  1896.  It  is  tolerably 
certain  that  a  larger  amount  will  be  required 
than  last  season.  In  Wool  Sacks  there  is 
little  or  nothing  doing.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies with  equal  forpe  to  Gunnies  and  Fruit 
Sacks. 

Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   4%&  i% 

Grain  bags,  buyer  June-July   4%@  5  > 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  354  lb  26  @— 

Gunnies   9  ® — 

Bean  bags   4  @  4M 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   554®  754 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 
A  prominent  house  in  this  line  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  say  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
market:  Hides  and  Leather  show  a  slight 
downward  tendency,  and  prices  are  shaded  to 
effect  sales.  This  is  caused  by  a  quiet 
Leather  trade  and  an  accumulation  of  Salted 
Hides.  Wet  Salted  Hides  are  quiet  and  tan- 
ners are  buying  a  trifle  smaller  quantities 
than  heretofore.  Dry  Hides  remain  about  the 
same,  but  Dry  Kips  are  very  dull.  Wool  and 
Sheepskins  arc  quiet  unless  offered  at  low 
prices.    Tallow  remains  about  the  same. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   8  @—      7  ® — 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs....  7   @—      6  @— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  6  ®—      5  @-* 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  6  @—     5  @— 
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5 
6 
5 

6  @  7 
9  @10 

7  @  8 
—  @10 


Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  6  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   J  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   °  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   »  @  g 

Dry  Hides  1*  ^J;* 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.    9  ®J0 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  @15 

Horse  Hides,  large  dry   ™?f  ~ 

Horse  Hides,  large,  wet  salted   to®i 

Horse  Hides,  medium   ?£g 

Horse  Hides,  small   **»  " 

Colts' Hides   — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  40  ®«0 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  g  gjg 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  f->  gg 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  W  g™ 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  ggj 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  gg{ 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  ®JU 

Elk  Hides   %  f!" 

Tallow,  good  quality  ■  •  aX 

Tallow,  So.  2   2K@ - 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  '"  •» 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  W  ©•*» 

Kid  Skins   5  ®— 

Hoik  \ . 

White  honey  is  not  offering  very  freely,  but 
it  moves  slowly  at  full  current  rates,  dealers 
only  operating  to  fill  immediate  orders  and  not 
caring  to  stock  up  ahead.  Amber  grades  are 
receiving  scarcely  any  attention  from  regular 
buyers,  and  have  to  depend  for  custom  mainly 
on  street  hawkers,  the  latter  buying  only  at 
very  low  prices. 

White  Comb,  1-lb  frames   9  ®10 

Amber  Comb   £  ®  J„ 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5  @  5tf 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4  @  4H 

Amber  Colored  and  Candied   3?£@— 

Dark  Tule   2X@— 

Beeswax. 

There  is  no  change  to  record  in  quotable  val- 
ues, but  business  in  this  article  at  present  is 
of  decidedly  insignificant  proportions. 

Fair  to  choice,  ?Ub  23  @25 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

The  beef  market  has  inclined  against  buyers, 
especially  for  fat  steers,  with  prospects  that 
there  would  be  further  hardening  of  values  in 
the  near  future.  At  close,  however,  the  mar- 
ket was  easier.  Mutton  is  selling  to  fair  ad- 
vantage, but  is  not  likely  to  rule  much  higher. 
Hog  market  is  not  firm,  offerings  being  lib- 
eral, as  compared  with  the  necessities  of  the 
trade.    Following  are  wholesale  rates : 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb   6  ®6H 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  @  5H 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  ®5 

Mutton— ewes,  5i4@6c;  wethers   6  ®  64 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium  size,  fat  . .  3v<®  3% 

Hogs,  large  hard   3^@  3?i 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  @ — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4  @ — 

Veal,  small.  V  lb   6  a  7 

Lamb,  yearlings,  ¥  lb   7  ®  8 

Lamb,  spring,  ^  lb  12H@15 

Poultry. 

With  three  carloads  of  Eastern  poultry 
thrown  on  the  market  this  week,  the  condi- 
tions for  the  favorable  disposal  of  domestic 
poultry  were  not  first-class.  Quotations  for 
turkeys  and  chickens  suffered  a  decline,  with 
the  market  particularly  weak  for  all  common 
stock  in  poor  flesh.  Ducks  sold  tolerably 
well,  not  on  account  of  any  very  extensive  in- 
quiry for  them,  but  simply  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  few  of  this  variety  received. 
Geese  dragged  at  former  low  range  of  prices. 
Pigeons  were  not  much  sought  after. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   13®  15 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  lb   12®  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   12®  18 

Hens,  Cal.,  *  doz  4  0U@5  00 

Roosters,  old  4  O0@4  25 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  50®5  00 

Fryers  4  00®4  50 

Broilers,  large  3  75@4  00 

Broilers,  small  2  50@3  50 

Ducks,  young,  fl  doz   5  00@6  50 

Ducks,  old  5  00®6  50 

Geese,  {I  pair  ;  1  50@1  75 

Goslings,  *  pair   @  

Pigeons,  Old,  f>  doz  1  00®  

Pigeons,  Young  1  25@1  50 

Butter. 

This  market  has  been  going  from  bad  to 
worse.  Only  for  a  little  strictly  fancy  cream- 
ery are  the  figures  obtainable  anything  near 
satisfactory.  Common  grades  of  fresh  butter 
are  in  heavy  stock,  largely  the  product  of 
cows  which  have  just  calved.  Most  of  this 
butter  has  poor  keeping  qualities,  making  it 
very  undesirable  to  carry.  Indications  now 
are  that  butter  will  rule  quite  low  the  coming 
spring  and  summer,  as  there  will  be  less  in- 
centive to  pack  than  last  season. 

Creamery  extras,  $  lb  20  @ — 

Creamery  firsts  18  @19 

Creamery  seconds  16  @17 

Dairy  select  15  ®16 

Dairy  seconds  11  ®14 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  ®— 

Mixed  store  10  ®ll 

Creamery  in  tubs  15  ®17 

Pickled  roll  15  @17 

Dairy  in  tubs  14  ®16 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  14  ®16 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  11  @12 

Cheese. 

The  local  market  is  gradually  drifting  more 


and  more  in  buyers'  favor,  as  is  customary  at 
I  this  season  of  the  year.  Select,  new,  full 
j  cream  cheese  of  mild  flavor  is  still,  however, 
i  bringing  comparatively  good  prices.  Eastern 

markets  are  at  present  quite  firm. 

I  California  fancy  flat,  new  10K@11V4 

I  California,  good  to  choice   9  ®10 

I  California,  fair  to  good  7  ®9 

I  California,  "  Young  Americas"  10  @12 

Eggs. 

Further  declines  have  been  experienced  in 
I  this  market  since  last  review.  The  break  in 
j  prices  has  not  been  so  much  due  to  heavy  of- 
i  ferings  as  to  entire  lack  of  faith,  by  both  sell- 
,  ers  and  buyers,  in  the  outlook  immediately 
!  ahead.  Another  factor  in  depressing  values 
'  here  is  the  cheapness  of  eggs  in  the  East. 
|  Some  Eastern  were  landed  here  this  week, 
i  mostly  cold  storage  stock  held  from  last  sea- 
i  son.  It  is  claimed  "fresh  Eastern,"  or  60 
i  to  90  days'  eggs,  can  now  be  laid  down  here 
j  and  sold  at  20c  per  doz.,  this  figure  allowing  a 
profit  to  the  handler. 

California,  select,  large  wnite  and  fresh. .24  ®— 
■  California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.. 21  @23 

i  California,  good  to  choice  store  19  @21 

J  California,  common  to  fair  store  17  ®18 

I  Oregon,  prime  —  ® — 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  @— 

Eastern,  cold  storage  18  ®20 

Duck  eggs  25  @— 

Vegetables- 
Market  is  now  poorly  stocked  with  early 
spring  vegetables,  and  winter  vegetables  do 
not  make  an  extensive  display.  Most  kinds 
are  commanding,  as  a  rule,  tolerably  good 
prices,  especially  when  the  quality  is  de- 
sirable. Onions  of  prime  quality  are  scarce 
and  higher. 

Asparagus,  ^  lb   8®  15 

Beans,  Garden,  *  lb   8®  10 

Beans,  Lima,  1»  ft>   — ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ¥  100    40®  50 

Cauliflower,  ^  doz   40®  50 

Cucumbers,  %*  doz   50®  1  00 

Egg  Plant,  V  lb   — @  — 

Garlic,  fifb   1H@  2 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,     lb   12H®  15 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ^  lb   7®  10 

Okra,  Dried,  1*  lb   10®  12!* 

Onions,  Red,  t*  cental   — ®  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   90®  1  10 

Peas,  Green,     fb   *@  6 

Pepper,  Bell,     large  box   — ®  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ¥  box   40®  65 

Rhubarb.  t»  box    — ®  — 

Squash,  Cream,  »  box   25«o  35 

Squash,  Summer,  ^  box   75®  1  25 

Tomatoes,  River,  per  large  box   — (9  — 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  *  box   50®  1  00 

Potatoes. 

Additional  strength  has  been  developed  in 
this  market,  as  was  intimated,  in  previous  re- 
views in  this  column,  would  likely  be  the 
case.  Choice  to  select  Burbanks,  from  all  Pa- 
cific coast  points,  are  being  offered  quite 
sparingly,  and  even  common  qualities  are 
cleaning  up.  Oregon  Garnet  Chili  are  scarce 
and  wanted  for  seed,  commanding  up  to  2c  per 
lb.  Values  for  sweet  potatoes  remained  at 
about  same  range  as  previous  week. 

IN  SACKS. 

Early  Rose,  River,  f.  cental   65®  75 

Peerless,  River   — @  — 

Reds,  River   55®  65 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — @  — 

Burbanks,  River   60®  75 

Burbauks,  Salinas  1  00@1  15 

Burbanks,  Oregon   75@1  00 

Sweet  Potatoes  l  25®  1  50 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

The  apple  market  is  more  lightly  stocked, 
both  with  home  product  and  Eastern,  than  for 
some  weeks  preceding.  There  is  a  firmer  tone, 
but  no  appreciable  change  has  been  effected 
in  the  quotable  range  of  values.  Considering 
the  light  supplies,  prices  are  not  so  high  or 
firm  as  might  be  reasonably  expected  under 
the  circumstances.  For  some  cause,  which  is 
not  apparent,  the  demand  for  apples  this  win- 
ter has  been  less  active  than  for  a  number  of 
seasons  past.  There  is  still  a  fair  inquiry, 
however,  for  choice  table  stock,  with  not 
much  of  this  sort  obtainable.  Select  red  ap- 
ples, such  as  tine  Spitzenbergs,  are  particu- 
larly scarce.  Greenings  of  desirable  quality 
are  also  difficult  to  obtain.  For  the  latter 
sorts  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  securing 
prompt  custom  and  realizing  good  prices. 
Stocks  of  Eastern  apples  are  showing  reduc- 
tion, and  selling  pressure  on  them  is  less  pro- 
nounced than  at  any  time  for  a  month  or  more 
past.  So  far  as  can  be  learned,  there  are  no 
Eastern  apples  now  on  the  way  for  this 
market.  There  is  certainly  little  need  of 
further  importations,  unless  it  be  in  a  limited 
way  of  strictly  fancy  qualities. 

Pears  continue  in  light  supply,  but  unless 
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Wherever  sold  are  acknowledged  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheapest  In  price, 
us  about  them. 

»»rl>  Wire  very  cheap  from  us.    Get  our  prices. 

Maccaronl.  No.  3  size.   Boxes  19  In.  long.  9  In.  wide.  5«  In.  hiirh:  per  box....* 

Una  Beans,  new  lot  Just  received,  clean  and  nice,  per  100  lbs  

Lady  Washington  Beans,  choice  In  every  respect,  per  100  lbs  

Dry  Granulated  t:ane  Sugar,  extra  fine,  no  lump,  per  lb  


Write 
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,0  I  t. 


Japan  Kice,  new,  strictly  No.  1,  per  sack.  ,   4\. 

WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH. 

J.  M.  MOORE,  221  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


of  choice  quality  and  desirable  for  table  use, 
they  do  not  receive  much  attention.  Choice 
to  select  Winter  Nelis  is  about  the  only  sort 
which  can  be  said  to  be  specially  sought  after 
at  present  or  which  can  be  relied  on  to  bring 
good  figures.  Despite  the  very  limited  stocks 
of  pears,  common  qualities  drag  about  as  badlv 
as  though  there  was  no  scarcity  of  choice  qual- 
ities of  this  variety  of  fruit. 

Cranberries  are  still  offering  in  a  small  way, 
mostly  the  Eastern  article,  and  mainly  odds 
and  ends  of  consignments  which  were  received 
early  in  the  season. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  per  box   1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-lb  box   75®  90 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-lb  box   50®  75 

Apples,  common,  H  50-lb.  box   40®  50 

Apples,  Eastern,  *  bbl   2  00®  8  00 

Apples,  lady,  ^  box   — ®  — 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  per  box   75®  1  50 

Pears,  other  kinds,  Ts<  box   40®  75 

Persimmons,  ■  box   — @  — 

Cranberries,  Eastern,  #  bbl  5  00®  7  50 

Dried  Fruit. 

Kecent  mail  advices  from  New  York  furnish 

the  following  review  of  the  Eastern  dried 

fruit  market: 

Interest  in  evaporated  apples  on  the  part  of 
home  trade  buyers  is  still  very  small;  the  market 
is  too  full  of  green  fruit  at  low  prices  for  much 
consumption  of  dried.  This  has  kept  the  tone 
bardy  steady  on  choice  and  fancy  fruit,  some  re- 
ceivers being  anxious  to  find  a  larger  place  for  the 
fresh  supplies.  Prime  apples  have  turned  for  the 
better  within  a  few  days,  and  are  quite  Arm  at  the 
close.  Whether  there  are  short  Interests  that  are 
seeking  to  cover,  or  a  still  larger  demand  from 
abroad,  is  not  quite  clear,  but  buyers  are  bidding 
higher  prices.  There  is  a  strong  preference  for 
wood  dried  at  the  moment,  and  bids  of  3\c.  have 
been  refused;  prime  fruit  dried  on  wire  trays  can 
be  bought  at  3Hc,  but  not  as  easily  as  a  week 
ago.  Some  business  is  reported  in  fair  to  good 
quality  at  3@3}<c.,  and  poor  lots  go  lower.  Sun- 
dried  sliced  apples  almost  nominal;  but  few  here 
and  none  wanted.  Exporters  have  secured  prime 
to  choice  Ohio  and  Canadian  quarters  at  2V4®2%c. ; 
some  fancy  packings  are  held  up  to  3c.  Chops 
have  weakened;  late  sales  to  shippers  mostly  at 
$1.35  per  100  lbs.  Cores  and  skins  ottering  with 
more  reserve,  and  the  competition  between  home 
and  export  buyers  has  forced  prices  up  nearly  10c. 
per  100  lbs.  Raspberries  dull  and  rather  weak. 
A  few  nice  cherries  sold  at  114c.  Huckleberries 
very  slow.  Blackberries  in  light  demand,  but 
scarce  and  steady.  Apricots  tlrmly  held.  Peaches 
steady  but  slow.  Only  a  moderate  movement  in 
prunes,  and  feeling  easy. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1896,  per  lb. ...  9  <a.HV4 
Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bags,  1896,  per  lb. . .  8  (u'10 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1896,  bxs  12  ®16 

Peaches,  California,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb.  11  @15 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1896,  unpeeled,  lb   6%@\0 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size   4  ®  74 

There  have  been  no  changes  of  great 
moment  in  the  dried  fruit  market  in  this 
center  since  last  issue.  There  has  been  some 
business  transacted,  mostly  on  a  small  scale, 
however,  transfers  of  anything  like  wholesale 
proportions  being  the  exception.  The  inquiry 
this  week  has  been  mainly  for  low  priced 
fruit,  quality  cutting  little  or  no  figure  on 
some  of  the  largest  orders.  Pears  were 
shipped  outward  this  week  which  were  bought 
down  as  low  as  l^c  per  pound,  but  they  were 
as  black  as  the  proverbial  ace  of  spades,  and 
brought  a  fair  price,  quality  considered.  As 
high  as  8c  has  been  paid  this  season  for  fancy 
pears  for  export,  and  equally  fine  quality 
could  not  be  obtained  for  very  much  less  at 
this  date.  Apricots  ruled  about  as  previously 
quoted,  but  present  offerings  are  mostly  ordi- 
nary quality.  Peaches  of  high  grade  are  being 
in  the  main  steadily  held,  but  on  the  more 
common  descriptions  the  tendency  has  been 
in  favor  of  the  buyer.  It  may  be  surprising  to 
learn  that  peaches  of  1S95  are  still  on  market, 
but  a  considerable  quantity  of  that  season's 
curing  was  reported  offered  at  Chico  this 
week  at  4VJc,  with  4c  bid.  Prune  market  has 
ruled  quiet,  with  disposition  in  some  quarters 
to  shade  prices  where  transfers  could  be 
effected  by  so  doing.  Apples  in  Eastern  cen- 
ters have  advanced  half  a  cent,  which  tends  to 
impart  a  better  feeling  here,  but  the  market 
for  local  product  is  still  handicapped  by  East- 
ern which  were  purchased  some  time  ago  and 
laid  down  here  at  a  cost  of  about  5c. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  lb   74®  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @— 

Apricots.  Moorpark   11  ®12 

Apples,  in  boxes   44®  5 

Nectarines,  White   5  @  54 

Nectarines,  Red   4  ®5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   44®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy  6  ®  7 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  11  ®124 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   4  @  5 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  64®— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4  @  5 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         4  @  5 

Plums,  pitted   4  @  44 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   3  @— 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  small  sizes   14®  24 

Prunes,  Silver   74®  8 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary  54@— 

Apples,  sliced   24®  3 

Apples,  quartered   3  ®  3ii 

Figs,  Black   24®  3 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Plums,  unpit  ted   14®  2 

Kaisins. 

There  is  some  inquiry  from  the  East,  but 
it  is  mostly  at  lower  figures  than  the  major- 
ity of  holders  are  willing  to  accept.  One  or 
two  packers  and  dealers  are  reported  to  be 
cutting  rates  on  loose  Muscatels  J£c  to  \c 
per  pound,  but  on  some,  if  not  most,  of  the 


goods  the  quality  is  sufficiently  under  stand- 
ard to  fully  offset  the  cut  in  price.  This  cut- 
ting has  a  bad  effect,  however,  as  it  educates 
buyers  East  and  elsewhere  up  to  the  idea 
that  they  should  be  able  to  purchase  prime  to 
choice  stock  at  equally  as  low  figures  as  above 
noted. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  25®  2  50 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   2  00®  2  25 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  40®  1  50 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20  it.  box   1  20®  1  25 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ^  B)  54®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  44®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  34®  — 

Sultanas  5M®6 

Seedless  Muscatel  *M<Si  '\ 

Dried  Grapes  3  @  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  in  liberal  supply  and  are  fully 
as  favorable  to  the  consuming  and  purchasing 
interest  as  previously  noted,  the  cool  weather 
interfering  greatly  with  the  demand  for  this 
fruit.  It  is  likely  consumers  will  soon  take 
hold  much  more  freely.  The  orange  crop  this 
season  is  reported  to  be  one  of  the  finest  and 
largest  ever  grown  in  the  State,  and  arrivals 
to  date  bear  out  the  assertion  as  to  quality. 
Lemons  were  in  more  than  ample  stock,  and 
failed  to  sell  at  full  current  figures,  except  in 
a  very  small  way.  Some  of  fair  quality  went 
at  $1  per  box.  Sales  above  $2  per  box  were 
the  exception  and  were  mostly  of  a  peddling 
character.  Limes  were  so  scarce  as  to  be 
hardly  quotable.  ' 

Oranges— Wash  Navels,      box   1  25®  2  50 

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet  —  — @  

Cal.  Seedlings   1  00®  1  50 

Cal.  Valencias   @  

Japanese,  Mandarin,  small  box   75®  1  00 

Mexican  —  — ®—  — 

Crape  Fruit,  "r»  case   3  00®  3  50 

Lemons — Cal.,  select,  H  box   2  25®  

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  00®  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  ¥  box   7  00®  9  00 

Cal.,  small  box   1  50®  2  U) 

Nnts. 

There  is  no  wholesale  demand  at  present 
for  either  Almonds  or  Walnuts,  jobbers  being 
well  stocked  and  having  little  business. 
Values  are  necessarily  largely  nominal.  Pea- 
nuts are  ruling  fairly  steady. 

California  Almonds,  papershell   8  ®  9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5^@  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   I'  j®— 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   2H@ — 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   9  ®— 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   8  ®  8H 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hard  shell  6  ®  6>4 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   8  ®10 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4   ®  A\ 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   8  ®  9 


California  Dried  Fruits  at  New 
York. 


New  York,  Jan.  16.— Apricots,  bags,  9®llc; 
peaches,  unpeeled,  bags,7®9c;  peeled,  boxes,  \i%di. 
15c;  prunes,  four  sizes,  5'8c;  raisins,  2- 
crown,  L.  M.,  4^c;  3-crown,  5V4c;  4-crown,  61<c; 
London  layers,  $1.40®1.50;  clusters,  $165® 2; 
almonds,  paper  shell,  11c;  soft,  8c;  walnuts, 
standard,  7c;  soft  shell,  9c. 

New  York,  Jan.  20.— Apricots,  bags,  9®llc; 
peaches,  peeled,  boxes,  12^@15c;  unpeeled,  bags,  7 
®9c;  prunes,  four  sizes,  nominal,  5!8c ;  raisins,  2- 
crown,  L.  M.,  4^4c;  3-crown,  5V4c;  4-crown, 
London  layers.  fl.40Mtl.50;  clusters,  $l.«5w  2.  Al- 
monds, soft  shell,  8®9c:  paper,  ll(«12c;  walnuts, 
standard,  7c;  soft  shell,  9c. 


— Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed 
in  Wyoming  of  the  Wyoming  &  Northwestern 
Railroad  Company,  which  proposes  building  a 
line  of  railway  westward  from  Casper  through 
Natrona,  Fremont  and  Uinta  counties  to  the 
Wyoming  line  and  thence  to  the  Pacific  coast 
by  way  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The  capital  stock 
is  #«'>,000,000.  The  offices  of  the  company  are 
at  Casper,  New  York  and  London.  The  in- 
corporators are  Englishmen  named  Thomas  S. 
Moffatt,  Reuben  Hatch  and  Thomas  J.  Brown, 
the  latter  being  the  American  agent  of  the 
British-American  Exchange  Association. 


—Preparations  are  being  made  by  the  S.  F. 
&  S.  J.  railroad  people  to  begin  work  in  the 
extension  of  their  line  beyond  Fresno  toward 
Bakersfield.  The  right  of  way  has  been  se- 
cured and  preparations  are  being  made  to 
grade  and  track  100  miies  or  more.  In  three 
or  four  weeks  300  or  400  men  will  be  put  to 
work  on  the  extension,  and  it  is  expected  to 
have  the  work  finished  bv  July  1st. 


—From  Oct.  ti  to  Dec.  17,  ".Hi— from  a  month 
before  to  a  little  over  a  month  after  election — 
the  deposits  of  the  national  banks  of  Seattle 
and  Tacoma  and  the  four  national  and  one 
private  bank  in  Spokane  increased  19  per  cent. 
In  October  the  total  deposits  of  these  six 
Seattle,  five  Spokane  and  two  Tacoma  banks 
were  14, 336,1173.  On  December  17th  they  were 
t5,147,35t>— an  increase  of  $S10,3S3. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  ORAIN,  FLOUR 
•i*  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  3.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

0~Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  at 
Interest. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

From  the  Worthy  flaster  of  the 
State  Grange. 


GRANGE  WORK  IN    SONOMA  COUNTY. 

Owing  to  the  management  of  that 
energetic  worker  and  couDty  deputy, 
Brother  D.  M.  Winans,  assisted  by  the 
Masters  of  the  different  subordinate 
Granges,  a  series  of  meetings  was  held 
last  week  in  Sonoma  county  and  ad- 
dressed by  the  State  Master.  The 
first  was  at  Glen  Ellen,  January  5th. 
A  class  was  instructed  in  the  third 
and  fourth  degrees  and  the  officers  in- 
stalled for  the  year.  The  meeting  was 
a  good  one  and  under  the  leadership  of 
Worthy  Master  C.  H.  Browning  a  pros- 
perous year  is  before  them.  The  har- 
vest feast  was  a  feature  of  the  day. 

At  Bennett  Valley,  January  6th,  the 
Grangers  turned  out  in  large  numbers. 
The  entire  day  was  devoted  to  Grange 
work,  exemplification  of  the  secret 
work  and  installation  of  officers  All 
expressed  a  determination  to  make  the 
next  year  a  notable  one  in  the  history 
of  the  Grange.  The  newly  elected 
Master,  Brother  Burnham,  is  not  un- 
known to  the  members  of  the  frater- 
nity, and  good  results  will  come  from 
his  administration,  backed  up  as  he  is 
by  a  very  efficient  corps  of  officers. 
This  Grange  owns  a  commodious  and 
comfortable  hall. 

The  next  meeting  was  at  Santa  Rosa, 
where  the  Worthy  Master  and  Deputy 
were  very  enthusiastically  received. 
The  gavel  fell  promptly  at  10  a.  m.  and 
at  that  early  hour  the  hall  was  well 
filled.  This  being  a  regular  meeting 
day  considerable  routine  business  was 
transacted,  which  showed  the  Grange 
to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
The  report  showed  an  addition  last 
year  of  twenty-two  members  and  a 
new  class  for  the  year  is  also  on  the 
way.  In  the  forenoon  the  secret  work 
was  exemplified  and  at  noon  an 
elegant  harvest  feast  was  spread  in 
the  adjoining  hall,  which  was  followed 
by  singing  and  dancing  by  the  young 
people,  of  which  Santa  Rosa  Grange 
has  quite  a  number.  The  afternoon 
was  taken  up  by  installation  of  officers 
and  an  address  by  the  Worthy  Master. 
Santa  Rosa  Grange  is  prosperous  and 
progressive.  The  Master,  Brother 
Conners,  is  a  hustler  and  the  subordi- 
nate officers  are  hustlers. 

Bright  and  early  next  day  the  writer 
and  his  guide  started  for  Two  Rock 
where  perhaps  the  largest  attended 
meeting  of  the  series  was  held.  The 
forenoon  session  was  with  closed  doors 
and  devoted  strictly  to  Grange  work. 
At  noon  a  feast  was  spread  in  their 
cosy  dining-room  and  to  accommodate 
the  large  attendance  the  tables  were 
set  three  times.  The  installation  in 
the  afternoon  was  public,  followed  by 
public  speaking.  Bro.  Rollin  Andrews 
when  installed  as  Master  made  a  ring- 
ing Grange  speech  which  set  the  pace 
for  the  day.  Two  Rock  Grange  owns 
its  hall  which  is  free  from  all  indebted- 
ness. The  co-operative  features  of  the 
Order  predominate  in  this  Grange  and 
here  practical  co-operation  has  been 
made  a  pronounced  success.  At  this 
meeting  six  new  members  were  taken 
in  and  four  applications  received.  Dur- 
ing the  meeting  the  Rural  Press  was 
distributed  to  the  members. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  series  was  at 
Petaluma.  The  usual  plan  was  followed 
in  the  morning  with  a  Grange  feast  at 
noon.  The  afternoon  session  was  pub- 
lic, it  included  installation  of  officers,  a 
well  rendered  literary  programme,  and 
an  address  by  the  Worthy  Master  de- 
livered more  particularly  to  those  not 
members  of  the  Order.  Each  officer 
pledged  his  best  efforts  to  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  Grange  and  the  members 
promised  their  assistance.  The  meeting 
was  very  satisfactory  and  members 
were  present  from  every  Grange  in  the 
county,  testifying  to  their  interest  in 
the  Order  and  their  satisfaction  with 
the  various  meetings  held  throughout 
the  county. 
The  week's  work  I  am  satisfied  will  be 


productive  of  good.  The  condition  of 
the  Order  in  Sonoma  county  is  very 
flattering  and  its  future  prospects 
bright.  Each  Grange  is  well  officered. 
The  Masters  are  all  live,  energetic  and 
hustling  men.  Each  Grange  is  particu- 
larly fortunate  in  the  selection  of  its 
Secretary  and  Lecturer.  A  feeling  of 
fraternity  and  harmony  prevails  among 
the  members.  Each  Grange  has  a 
healthy  treasury,  a  good  meeting  hall, 
and  a  substantial  membership.  Through- 
out the  entire  county  new  life  has  sprung 
up,  energy  and  enthusiasm  and  a  de- 
termination to  build  up  the  Order  per- 
meates the  entire  membership. 

Deputy  Winans  was  present  at  all 
meetings  and  assisted  materially  in 
their  success.  Each  Grange  has  cir- 
culated, had  signed  and  forwarded  a 
long  petition  favoring  the  appointment 
of  Hon.  J.  H.  Brigham,  for  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  W.  W.  Greer. 

Sacramento,  Jan.  16th,  1897. 


From  Tulare  Orange. 


Business  !  Business  !  Pro  bono  pub- 
lico is  what  engaged  the  attention  of 
our  members  at  the  regular  meeting 
held  to-day  in  Good  Templars'  Hall  in 
Visalia.  Two  additional  members  were 
added  to  our  number,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S. 
P.  Erwin  of  Tulare.  Ere  another  reg- 
ular meeting  of  our  Grange  the  Farm- 
ers' Institute  will  be  held  on  the  22nd 
and  23rd  in  Tulare,  and  as  this  import- 
ant affair  is  largely  under  the  support- 
ing influence  of  our  organization,  the 
members  are  all  deeply  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  Institute.  The  pro- 
gramme is  an  elaborate  one  and  the 
complements  have  already  passed.  It 
is  the  best  thus  far  offered. 

A  communication  from  Brother  Greer 
of  the  State  Grange  to  our  Worthy 
Lecturer,  John  Twohy,  inquiring  what 
legislation  would  improve  the  present 
condition  of  affairs  Tulare  Grange  was 
in  favor  of,  and  the  following  is  what 
this  Grange  is  wedded  to  : 

1.  Agricultural  and  industrial  educa- 
tion in  public  schools. 

2.  Legislation  of  improved  road  laws 
that  will  provide  better  roads. 

3.  All  salaries  of  public  servants  shall 
be  fixed  upon  a  basis  commensurate 
with  the  compensation  usually  allowed 
for  services  of  similar  responsibility  in 
ordinary  avenues  of  private  business, 
and,  where  practicable,  existing  and 
necessary  offices  be  consolidated. 

4.  Foreign  system  of  registry  of  land 
titles. 

[Note. — On  motion,  No.  4  was  laid 
on  the  table,  as  some  of  our  members 
did  not  understand  the  change  pro- 
posed. The  writer  believes  it  a  good 
thing,  and,  when  understood  better  by 
Tulare  Grange,  expect  to  see  it 
adopted.] 

5.  No  additional  tax  to  be  levied  un- 
less a  petition  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  land  owners  in  the  district  inter- 
ested shall  request  it,  and  then  only 
those  votes  can  be  cast  who  pay  taxes 
in  said  district. 

[Note. — No.  5  would  be  brought 
about  by  constitutional  amendment.] 

6.  That  all  insurance  companies  do- 
ing business  in  this  State  must  pay  the 
full  amount  of  their  risk  when  a  loss 
occurs. 

7.  That  mutual  fire  insurance  com- 
panies be  permitted  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness in  our  State. 

These  propositions  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  our  Grange  and  forwarded 
to  Brother  Greer  in  order  to  have  them 
brought  before  the  Legislature  through 
the  State  Grange  legislative  commit- 
tee. 

Of  a  general  character  this  was 
about  all  Tulare  Grange  did  at  its  big 
meeting  to  day,  but  we  had  a  little 
local  matter  that  we  felt  deeply  inter- 
ested in.  "Time  at  last  makes  all  things 
even,"  and  "Time"  has  brought  this 
county  the  relief  of  the  expense  of  two 
superior  judges,  making  a  saving  of 
upwards  of  $8000  per  annum  to  our 
taxpayers.  Some  of  our  impecunious 
lawyers  are  endeavoring  to  have  an- 
other superior  judge  appointed,  when 
the  present  incumbent  says  he  car  do 


all  the  business  quite  easily,  so  our 
Grange  piles  the  work  of  blocking  that 
game  on  its  secretary's  shoulders. 
Nil  desperandum  is  the  motto  I  have 
worked  under  these  many  years,  and 
we'll  all  see  to  it  that  Tulare  county 
can  manage  to  get  along  with  one  su- 
perior judge. 

Prospects  for  a  bountiful  harvest  in 
Tulare  county  were  never  better,  and 
"the  granger"  bids  fair  to  be  fed  well 
during  1897.  Fraternally, 

Major  Berry. 

Visalia,  Jan.  17,  1897. 


Worthy  Master  Qreerat  Petaluma. 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS. 


Worthy  Master  Greer  in  Sonoma 
County. 


Michigan  State  Experiment  Station, 
Agricultural  College  P.  O.,  Mich., 

January  6,  1897. 
"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  repeat  my  testi- 
mony as  to  the  value  and  efficiency  of  the  De 
Laval  Cream  Separators.  For  another  year  they 
have  been  in  constant  use  under  my  immediate 
observation.  The  per  cent  of  fat  in  skim-milk  is 
seldom  more  than  a  mere  trace.  Although  sub- 
jected to  the  trying  conditions  of  a  dairy  course 
where  beginners  must  put  them  together  and  oper- 
ate them,  they  have  required  little  or  no  repairs 
and  are  still  in  excellent  condition.  The  result  of 
a  long  course  of  experiments,  during  which  these 
machines  have  been  subjected  to  every  reasonable 
test,  commend  them  for  efficiency,  thoroughness  of 
skimming,  small  power  required,  ease  of  manage- 
ment and  perfect  construction." 

Clinton  D.  Smith,  Director. 


!  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


The  Santa  Rosa  Democrat  of  last 
Tuesday  evening  contains  the  follow- 
ing personal  notice  of  Worthy  Master 
Greer  : 

W.  W.  Greer,  Master  of  the  California 
State  Grange,  was  in  Santa  Rosa  Monday, 
and  in  an  interview  with  him  a  Democrat  re- 
porter learned  some  facts  regarding  the 
Granges  throughout  the  State  and  of  the 
State  Grange  meeting  here  next  October  to 
elect  officers  and  transact  other  business. 

Mr.  Greer  has  been  connected  with  the  Sac- 
ramento Grange  ever  since  he  was  old  enough 
to  become  a  member.  He  has  held  every  of- 
fice in  the  subordinate  Grange  and  has  worked 
up  in  the  State  Grange  from  the  lowest  posi- 
tion, through  the  various  offices,  until  he  was 
elected  Master  two  years  ago.  He  has  always 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
proceedings  of  the  Grange  in  his  own  county 
and  throughout  the  State. 

He  has  lately  been  on  a  visit  to  all  the 
Granges  in  Sonoma  county  and  states  that  the 
Santa  Kosa  and  Two  Rock  Granges  especially 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Ten  members  have  recently  been  admitted 
into  Two  Rock  Grange  and  twenty-one  mem- 
bers into  Santa  Rosa  Grange.  All  the  Granges 
are  in  a  good  condition  financially. 

In  other  parts  of  the  State  the  Granges  are 
in  good  shape. 

In  answer  to  a  question  Mr.  Greer  said  that 
everything  pointed  to  a  successful  meeting  in 
Santa  Rosa  in  October  next.  Preparations 
have  already  begun  to  entertain  from  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred  Grangers  who  will 
be  present  on  the  occasion.  The  last  State 
meeting  was  held  two  years  ago  at  Sacra- 
mento and  about  six  hundred  Grangers  and 
visitors  were  on  the  excursion  train. 

Mr.  Greer  is  a  farmer  and  manages  five 
hundred  acres  with  success  in  Sacramento 
county.  He  is  only  32  years  of  age,  but  shows 
wonderful  executive  ability  and  sagacity  for 
his  age.  He  is  the  youngest  Master  of  the 
State  Grange  ever  elected  and  was  the  young- 
est member  sent  to  the  State  Grange  meet- 
ings from  any  subordinate  lodge. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Mr.  Greer 
will  be  re-elected  for  another  term  of  office 
next  October. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
Chicago. 


74  Cortlandt  St. 
New  York. 
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as  nearly  all  the  members  of  Petaluma 
Grange,  participated.  The  installation 
was  public  and  the  hall  was  filled  by 
the  Grangers  and  their  friends,  who 
took  great  interest  in  the  ceremony 
and  the  address  of  Brother  Greer  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  installation. 
Petaluma,  Jan.  18,  1897. 

Grange  Notes. 


Past  Master  Davis  has  reconsidered 
his  purpose  to  decline  the  Lectureship 
of  the  State  Grange.  He  is  a  very 
busy  man,  but  promises  to  make  him- 
self heard  occasionally  through  the 
Rural  Press. 


To  the  Editor: — A  pleasant  meeting 
of  Petaluma  Grange  was  held  at  the 
Grange  hall  on  Saturday,  the  9th  inst., 
when  the  Worthy  Master  of  the  State 
Grange,  Brother  W.  W.  Greer,  who 
was  visiting'  the  various  Granges  in 
this  part  of  the  State  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  the  unwritten  work 
of  the  Order,  which,  satisfactorily  done, 
was  present.  He  also  installed  the  fol- 
lowing officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Worthy  Master,  A.  S.  Hall ;  Overseer, 
Hy  Johnson ;  Steward,  John  Roden- 
hurst ;  Chaplain,  Sister  C.  D.  Grover  ; 
Lecturer,  Sister  Leckenby;  Treasurer, 
Brother  C.  D.  Grover  ;  Secretary, 
S.  S.  Peck;  Gate  Keeper,  Wm.  Winans; 
Pomona,  Sister  Park  ;  Flora,  Sister  H. 
Johnson  ;  Ceres,  Sister  Sarah  Heald  ;  f 
Assistant  Steward,  Sister  M.  D.  Hop- 
kins ;  Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Sister 
Mary  Kelsey. 

A  sumptuous  feast  was  provided  and 
a  large  number  of  the  members  of  Two 
Rock  and  Santa  Rosa  Granges,  as  well 


Meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee 
I  and  of  the  Legislative  Committee  oc- 
curred on  Tuesday  at  Sacramento,  but 
as  we  go  to  press  on  Wednesday,  re- 
ports of  their  doings  have  not  yet  been 
received. 

Friends  of  Past  Master  and  Mrs. 
Davis  will  sympathize  with  them  in  the 
loss  of  an  infant  son. 


San  Jose  Grange  has  just  taken  in  a 
class  of  six. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm 
concerning  the  candidacy  of  J.  H.  Brig- 
ham  for  the  Secretaryship  of  Agricul- 
ture. Many  petitions  have  been  for- 
warded from  this  jurisdiction  to  the 
President-elect. 

The  next  session  of  the  State  Grange 
at  Santa  Rosa  promises  to  be  a  red- 
letter  meeting.  Worthy  Master  Greer 
reports  that  during  his  visit  last  week 
he  found  preparations  well  under  way. 

Irritation  of  the  Throat  and  Hoarseness 
are  immediately  relieved  by  "Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches."   Have  them  always  ready. 


— At  San  Pedro  harbor,  Cal.,  borings  into 
the  bottom  about  the  mouth  of  the  inner  har- 
bor, and  also  about  the  outer  harbor,  are  being 
made  under  orders  of  the  Harbor  Board. 


Lised  and  £.uuui»cu  oy  Auams 
Express  Co. 


Don't  F^eul  to  Try 

This  great  discovery.  No  other  remedy  is  equal  to  it.  We  have 
thousands  of  endorsements  from  the  most  prominent  horsemen 
throughout  the  country,  and  they  one  and  all  declare  that 

TUTTLFS  ELIXIR 

Is  the  most  wonderful  discovery  of  the  age.  It  is  a  safe  and  reli- 
able cure  for  Colic,  Horse  Ail,  Spavins,  Ring  Bones,  Cockle  Joints, 
Contracted  and  Knotted  Cords,  Shoe  Boils  when  first  started,  Lame- 
ness, etc.  No  stable  is  complete  without  it.  Can  be  had  of  most 
dealers  and  druggists  at  50  cents  a  bottle;  or  a  sample  bottle  will 
be  sent  by  mail  for  three  2  cent  stamps  to  defray  postage.  Circulars 
free. 

S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 


BEVERLY  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS 
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Paint, 

Invaluable 
for  Inside  of 
TANKS 
and 

WATER 
TROUGHS. 


Manilla 
Roofing, 

250  square  feet 
complete, 
with 

I  Paint  and  Nails, 
$4.00. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 
BUY  THE  BEST. 

TH.H.H.Mk 

Horse  Medicine! 


E 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER,  OR  ADDRESS 


PABAFFINF  PAINT  TO  U6  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 
rAKArrmc  rAim  iaj.,  524  South  Broadway>  Los  Angeies. 


manufacturers, 


THE  SAN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 


-THE- 


Grant  Pat. 
Cultivator, 

Made  by  the 
San  Jose  Agricultural  Works 

Beats  the  record  for  getting 
up  to  the  trees  in  the 
old  orchards. 

Any  Size  up  to  12  Feet. 


44  San  Jose 
Cultivator" 

Is  the  very  best,  all= 
around,  up=to=date 
cultiva= 
tor  in 
the 

field  .  .  . 


Made  by  the 


. .  San  Jose . . 
Agricultural  Works, 

W.  T.  ADEL,  -  -   -  MANAGER. 

Write  for  Prices. 


CHAMPION 

Spray  &  Whitewash  Pump. 

The  cut  herewith  illustrates  our  Dew  spraying 
pump,  the  "Champion,"  and  its  adaptability  to 
the  work  for  which  it  has  been  especially  de- 
signed. As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration, 
the  pump  is  very  complete  and  strong.  It  is  per- 
fectly double-acting  and  has  a  brass-lined  cylin- 
der. The  motion  of  the  piston  is  horizontal. 
The  handle  is  so  arranged  that  the  leverage  is 
very  powerful,  and  the  movement  is  easy  and 
natural.  The  air  chamber  is  unusually  large, 
admitting  of  the  continuous  discharge  necessary 
for  good  and  thorough  spraying. 


STANDARD  SPRAY  AND  WHITEWASH  PUMP. 

We  have  had  this  pump  constructed  especially 
for  the  purpose  intended.  It  has  great  strength  and 
is  simple  in  its  construction.  There  is  nothing  to 
get  out  of  order.  It  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  set 
on  the  top  of  an  ordinary  barrel.  With  the  large  air 
chamber,  you  are  capable  of  throwing  a  very  line 
and  regular  spray.  The  top  or  handle  of  the  pump 
can  be  revolved  to  any  position  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  operator.  It  is  operated  very  easily 
and  is  not  laborious  to  the  party  using  the  pump. 
The  valves  are  very  accessible.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
cheaper  or  better  pump.  We  carry  a  full  line  of  all 
kinds  of  Spray  Nozzles,  Hose,  etc.  Send  for  special 
catalogue  and  prices,  mailed  free. 
WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  312-314  Market  St.,  S,  F. 


CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 

OAS 

 AND  

OIL 

ENGINES. 

Cross-Compound  Steam  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage.  Dredging.  Mining,  Ktc.    Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 
•  Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  \AiORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street   San  Francisco. 


this  year.    Drop  played-out  methods  and  woru-out  tools  and  drop 
your  seeds  with  the  "PLANET  JR."  No.  5  Hill-dropping  Boeder. 
Anew  machine  that  no  other  seeder  can  be  compared  to;  simple, 
accurate,  light-running,  strong— perfect.    Hoids  3  quarts. 

Post  yourself  on  1S!)7  planting  methods  by  sending 
for  and  reading  the  Book  about  the  "Planet  Jr." 
twenty-odd  farm  and  garden  tools— mailed  free. 
S.  I,.  All,  n  At  Co.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


D  .  D.  T  .,  18(58. 

Will  Remove  All  Callous  Lumps,  Spavins. 
Wind  Galls,  Ring  Hone,  Pole  Evil,  and  Will 
Cure  Sweeney,  Scratches,  Sore  Shoulders,  Dis- 
temper, Contraction  of  Leaders,  Fistula,  and 
All  Blemishes  on  the  Horse. 

AS  A  FAMILY  LINIMENT,  IT  IS  THE  BEST 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  anyone  who  says  he  has  as 
good  or  better  liniment  than  the  H.H.H.,  for  he  is 
an  impostor  and  you  will  surely  waste  your  money 
if  you  buy  it.  Insist  on  having  the  H.H.H.  and  no 
other.  Examine  every  bottle  to  see  if  the  name  of 
Henry  H.  Moore  is  on  label  pasted  on  bottle,  and 
the  farm  name  is  on  outside  cover  of  wrapper,  be- 
fore you  buy  it. 

Manufactured  by 

H.   H.  nOORE  &  SONS, 
Cor.  Sutter  St.  and  Miner  Ave., 

STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA. 


xpenence 

has  proven  conclusively  that 
better  grapes  and  peaches, 
and  more  of  them,  are  produced 
when  Potash  is  liberally  ap- 
plied. To  insure  a  full  crop  of 
choicest  quality  use  a  fertilizer 
containing  not  less  than  10% 

Actual  Potash. 

Orchards  and  vineyards  treat- 
ed with  Potash  are  compara- 
tively free  from  insects  and 
plant  disease. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  fanners.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

03  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.. 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

NAVEL  ORANGE  GROVES. 

1  Owing  to  old  age  and  inability  to  work.  I  would 
now  sell  a  half  interest  In  two  or  three  Navel 
Orange  Groves,  near  town,  at  much  less  than 
their  value  and  on  very  easy  terms  to  the  right 
kind  of  a  younger  man.  to  work  and  manage  them. 
An  unequaled  opportunity  for  an  Industrious  man 
to  secure  a  competence  without  risk.  Would  now 
sell  a  fine  bearing  grove  near  town  at  but  one-half 
of  Its  present  value  and  on  uuusually  favorable 
terms.  Address 

GEN.  J.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside,  Cal. 


MORGAN     SPADING  HARROWS. 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR 

Orchards  and 
Vineyards. 

State  Agents  for  JONES  CHAIN  MOWERS. 

SEND   FOR  CIRCULARS. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  State  Agents, 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

GILMAN'S  pa™  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED   AUGUST    I,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  — California  Midwinter 
International  Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost, 
sunburn,  rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  de- 
scriptive circulars. 

B.    F\  GILmAN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
420  NINTH  STREET  MAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FRANCIS    SMITH  CO., 


-MANUFACTURERS  OP- 


FOR    TOWN    W//\TER  VA/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


DEWEY  &  CO., 


220  Market 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


PATENT  SOLICITORS. 


ESTABLISHEVj  1863 


Inventor;  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  Ond  it  greatly  to  their  idvantago  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  und  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  h  tve  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
he  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  Th:;  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  or  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  wine*-  are  not  new  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage    Address  DEWEY  &  CO..  Patent  Agents.  220  Market  St.,  S  P 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIU.    No.  5. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30.  1897. 

TWKNTY-SKVKNTH  TEAK. 

Office.  220  Market  Street. 

More   Bad  Roads. 


Another  turn  of  the  bad  roads  kaleidoscope 
brings  to  view  on  this  page  two  more  instances 
of  money  wasted  in  costly  work  which  is  value- 
less for  the  transportation  purposes  contem- 
plated. It  is  singular  in  how  many  ways  money 
can  be  wasted  in  road  work;  but  the  general 
fact  that  it  is  wasted  is  not  singular  at  all  when 
one  remembers  how  little  about  roads  the  people 
know  who  are  entrusted  with  road  work,  and 
how  apt  they  are  to  be  actuated  by  wrong  mo- 
tives in  awarding  contracts  and  in  employing 
transient  labor.  What  excites  wonder  is  why 
people  who  know  so  well  the  road  abuses  in  their 
own  counties  will  allow  careless  or  corrupt  road 
officers  to  be  re-elected.  But  even  this  is  not 
so  wonderful  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  the 
people  who  have  a  share  in  the  money  wasted 
are  always  ready  to  work  at  the  polls  for  those 
who  will  waste  some  more,  while  the  people  who 
will  not  waste  money,  and  will  insist  upon  wise 
and  economical  expenditure  of  money,  have  no 
"  workers  "  to  gather  votes  for  them.  The  hope 
for  the  future  evidently  lies  in  the  awakening  of 
wider  interest  in  this  matter  and  the  arousing 
of  public  sentiment  which  shall  demand  wise  and  ^ 
economical  work.  Let  the  roads  be  put  under 
expert  and  honest  supervision,  let  there  be  the  jl 
widest  possible  dissemination  of  information  as  9 
to  what  good  roads  are  and  how  they  can  be  se- 
cured, and  California  may  yet  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  good  roads  instead  of  being  hampered  in 
every  line  of  progress  by  the  lack  of  them. 

The  engravings  on  this  page  give  two  striking  in- 
stances of  waste  of  public  money  in  doing  work 
which  returns  no  value.  The  first  picture  shows 
road  grading  which  is  so  defective  that  the  displaced 
dirt  is  avoided  and  travel  proceeds  on  the  sides  be- 
cause there  can  a  grade  be  found  which  is  practicable 
to  drive  upon.  The  second  picture  is  in  the  same 
line,  but  more  abundantly  because  there  an  evidently 
expensive  piece  of  road  work  has  been  done  and  then 
allowed  to  fall  into  such  ill-repair  that  it  has  been 


•  This  Paper  not 
to  be  taken  from 
the  Library. ♦  ♦♦♦ 


TYPICAL    METHOD   OF    "GRADING"    A    ROAD"  SO   AS   TO    RENDER    IT  USELESS. 


abandoned  by  the  traveling  public,  and  here  again 
the  sides  of  the  road  are  used  instead  of  the  road  it- 
self. Such  instances  as  this  are  perhaps  as  convinc- 
ing as  can  be  found  of  the  wasteful  way  of  doing  our 
highways.  Neglect  has  allowed  to  go  to  destruction 
work  which  may  perhaps  have  been  undertaken  with 
some  wisdom  and  system.  It  is  criminal  neglect 
which  refuses  maintenance  of  what  has  been  secured 
at  considerable  cost. 

Of  the  vast  amount  of  money  wasted  in  California 
during  the  last  decade  the  Bureau  of  Eighways,  in 
its  report  for  1895-6,  makes  the  following  forcible 


remarks:  "To  contemplate  the  fact  that,  in  the 
period  embraced  in  the  years  1885  to  1895,  inclusive, 
at  least  $18,000,000  of  the  people's  money  has  been 
expended,  and  that  no  adequate  return  therefor  is 
apparent,  not  only  lays  bare  the  inadequate  and  in- 
efficient methods  now  in  use,  but  it  almost  arraigns 
the  intelligence  of  the  people.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  maintain  existing  roads,  as  the  needs  they  serve 
are  imperative;  but  a  saving  must  and  can  be  ef- 
fected. The  existing  roads  should  be  maintained, 
through  system  and  economy,  with  a  sum  not  to  ex- 
ceed 75%  of  the  present  rate  of  expenditure.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Bureau  that  even  a  less  sum 
would  be  sufficient.  But  granting  the  large  sum 
as  necessary  would  still  leave  25 %  of  the  sum  ex- 
pended during  the  past  decade,  or  $4,500,000, 
available  for  the  systematic  construction  of  per- 
manent roads. 

"  There  is  hardly  any  need  to  state  that  these 
vast  expenditures  have  been  made  in  a  manner 
extravagant  and  wasteful  in  the  extreme.  The 
numberless  minor  instances  which  have  been 
brought  directly  before  the  Bureau  sink  into  in- 
significance in  comparison  with  the  vast  figures 
tfiven;  but  the  Bureau  has  numerous  instances 
which,  although  small,  distinctly  mark  the 
wastefulness  of  the  system. 

"The  only  reason  why  these  expenditures 
have  not  bankrupted  the  counties  of  our  State  is 
the  fact  that  these  moneys  have  generally  been 
paid  to  residents  of  the  State,  and  have  thus 
not  escaped  from  our  limits.  The  evil  of  the 
system  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  adequate  return 
has  been  made  to  the  people  for  the  amounts 
they  have  been  called  upon  to  expend." 


ROAD    WORK    WASTED   FOR   LACK    OF   PROPER  MAINTENANCE. 


Mr.  H.  Meciiam  of  Stony  Point,  Sonoma  Co., 
reports  to  the  Farmer  that  for  several  years  he 
has  fed  out  to  poultry  alone  a  hundred  tons  an- 
nually of  sugar  beets,  boiled  with  potatoes  and 
meat  as  a  morning  feed,  finding  that  they  made 
a,  cheap,  wholesome  and  satisfactory  food.  Mr. 
M.  makes  a  handsome  profit  on  twenty  acres  de- 
voted to  1000  fowls  without  division  fences. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

The  present  week  brings  up  sharply  the  midwinter 
contrast  between  California  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, for  to-day's  report  from  the  Weather  Bureau 
says  California  is  the  only  State  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  above  freezing.  The  table  below  shows  how 
for  the  week  past,  while  some  parts  of  the  East  have 
endured  the  most  severe  weather  known  for  a  score 
of  years,  California  from  north  to  south  has  not  seen 
a  lower  mark  than  34°  above  zero.  Meanwhile  the 
central  Northwest  has  reached  34°  below,  or  68°  be- 
low our  minimum. 

And  yet  the  California  weather  has  not  been  quite 
as  warm  as  is  desired  and  frequenty  had  at  this  sea- 
son. The  prevalence  of  dense  fogs  in  the  interior  has 
shut  out  the  sun  almost  completely  and  growth  of 
grass  and  grain  has  been  slow.  The  moisture  thus 
conserved  is,  however,  desirable  and  abundant 
growth  will  come  later.  All  through  the  interior 
valley  the  fullest  expectation  of  large  crops  is  being 
entertained,  apparently  with  good  reason.  The  rain 
which  is  falling  as  we  write  (on  Wednesday)  indicates 
a  southerly  change  in  the  winds  and  renders  it  less 
likely  that  we  shall  have  a  whisk  of  the  tail  of  the 
great  blizzard  which  is  so  active  east  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  27,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
VATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week . . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year- to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Week  

.32 

23.80 

23.22 

23.72 

to 

36 

Red  Bluff  

.16 

12  (10 

12.53 

14  68 

62 

34 

Sacramento*  

.22 

7.31 

12  V.i 

10.77 

57 

36 

.06 

11.20 

10.74 

13.49 

57 

42 

Fresno   

4.73 

3  18 

3.34 

62 

34 

San  Luis  Obispo  

9.70 

10.09 

74 

36 

8.40 

4.19 

1L68 

78 

48 

.01 

6.53 

2.3(1 

5.26 

72 

46 

4.62 

.82 

1.97 

72 
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represented  by  country  real  estate.  The  principal 
holdings  of  real  estate  are  the  following:  One-half  in- 
terest in  the  Rancho  Rio  Alto  of  4400  acres,  in  Te- 
hama county,  $06,664.32;  Suisun  valley  ranch  of  933  20 
acres,  in  Solano  county,  $500,000;  two-thirds  interest 
in  the  Arlington  ranch  of  256.16  acres,  in  Alameda 
county,  $36,366.42;  Almona  ranch  of  283.03  acres,  in 
Contra  Costa  county,  $88,043.44;  La  Rita  ranch  of 
120  acres,  in  Alameda  county,  $63,622.14;  La  Prima 
ranch  of  62.22  acres,  in  Alameda  county,  $29,579.74; 
La  Vista  ranch  of  81.22  acres,  in  Alameda  county, 
$9,393.67. 

The  principal  items  of  personal  property  included 
in  the  schedule  of  assets  are  the  following:  2473 
shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Hatch  &  Rock  Orchard 
Company,  $97,947.79;  325  shares  of  the  stock  of  the 


there  will  still  be  left  clear  to  the  stockholders,  after 
all  debts  are  paid,  the  sua  of  $213,692.  The  latter 
amount  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  stockholders 
about  $20  on  each  share  they  own.  They  will  get 
more  if  the  country  lands  increase  in  value  during 
the  next  eight  or  ten  months.  It  is  the  intention  to 
wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  institution  by  the  end  of 
this  year. 

Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


TiiEauthorities  of  Stanford  University  are  appealing  to  the 
Legislature  to  exempt  the  University  from  taxation. 

Tn eke  is  said  to  be  5000  cases  of  smallpox  in  Havana.  The 
disease  is  in  a  virulent  form,  the  death  rate  being  about  35  per 
cent. 


In  spite  of  some  talk  in  the  dispatches  to  the  contrary,  the 
Citrus  I  ruit  Company,  $32, oOO:  1010  shares  of  the    Nk-araguan  Caual  bill  is  dead  so  far  as  the  present  session  of 

stock  of  the  Blue  Lakes  Water  Company,  $8,462.93;  I  Congress  is  concerned. 

40  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Sacramento  V  alley       At  Philadelphia  on  Tuesday  thirty  business  buildings  in  the 
Bank,  $4,530  52;  130  head  of  trotting  horses,  at  pres-    business  part  of  the  «ity  were  burned.  Wannainaker's  famous 
'      o  «.i,>  r,r«\     mi     -      l       *    i  „„    store  was  among  the  losses. 

en  i  near  Sangers,  $18,000.    The  insolvent  claims  as     _____        ■     ,  ,     ,     ,   „    ,    .  . 

,         u  ii  f       •«.     „  •     tu„      Secketakv  Oi.neys  treaty  of  arbitration  with  England  is 
exempt  from  execution  household  furniture  in  the  |  likelv  l0  meet  with  hard  sliding  in  the  Senate,  and  it  now 
family  residence  at  Suisun  valued  at  $50;  farming  |  looks  as  if  the  treaty  would  be  overwhelmingly  rejected, 
implements  and  utensils  of  unknown  value,  and  $50      The  latest  story  is  that  the  young  Duke  of  Marlborough 
worth  of  furniture  and  office  fittings  situated  in    finds  it  impossible  to  get  along  on  the  income  of  his  wife's 


room  42,  Flood  building. 

The  principal  creditors,  with  the  amounts  due 
each,  are  as  follows:  J.  V.  Emery,  Oakland,  $8,- 
102.93;  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  $47,000;  California 
Nursery  Company,  $1,112.82;  J.  C.  Reis,  $69,324  91; 
Central  Bank  of  Oakland,  $20,000;  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany of  Sacramento,  $50,000  on  notes;  D.  K.  Robbins 
of  Suisun,  $201,975.6!»  on  notes;  Hooper  &  Jennings, 

$3,551.33;  Dalton  Bros.,  $9,259.83;  Grangers'  Bank,  I  Coni;kess  has  made  no  progress  in  the  matter  of  the  Pacific 
$30,958.45;  Bank  of  Livermore,  $1,000;  Earl  Fruit  railroad  debts.  A  late  report  is  to  the  effect  that. the  Vander 
Company  of  Sacramento,  accounts,  $19,218.99;  Wil- 


American  millions  and  that  he  is  mortgaging  his  English  es- 
tates. 

The  Nevada  State  Assembly,  with  but  nine  dissenting 
votes,  has  passed  a  bill  making  prizefighting  legal.  This  is 
with  a  view  to  getting  the  forthcoming  Corbett-Fitzsimmons 

"mill." 


Theue  Is  unusual  suffering  among  the  poor  of  Chicago  this 
winter.  Thousands  of  families  are  without  bread  or  coal,  and 
the  local  charitable  agencies  find  themselves  unable  to  relieve 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  distress. 


liam  Owens,  East  Oakland,  $50,000;  estate  of  Alex- 
ander Montgomery,  $20,000;  Bank  of  Livermore, 
$10,069.38;  H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co.,  $50,881.27. 

Mr.  Hatch  states  that  the  value  attached  to  his 
assets  is  based  on  the  cost  of  the  various  pieces  of 
property  as  shown  by  his  books.  He  considers  it 
probable  that  the  values  will  be  found  somewhat  de- 
preciated at  the  present  time. 


Appeal  in  Behalf  of  the  California  Seed 
Interest. 

At  the  recent  meeting  in  San  Francisco  to  consider 
the  interests  of  California  in  relation  to  tariff  reform, 
Mr.  James  Sproule,  manager  of  the  Sunset  Seed  and 
Plant  Co.,  submitted  the  following  letter: 

Gentlemen  :— Equable  climate  and  superior  soil  render  Cali- 
fornia one  of  the  most  prominent  seed-growing  States  in  the 
Union;  but,  cutting  down  the  cost  of  production  to  the  utmost 
minimum,  it  is  found  by  the  seed  growers  of  this  State  and 
other  States  impracticable  to  meetcompetition  with  European- 
grown  seeds,  because  of  the  fact  that  foreign-grown  field, 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  are  either  admitted  free  or  else 
are  charged  a  merely  nominal  duty. 

The  result  is  that  all  kinds  of  seed  are  heavily  imported  by 
the  seed-houses  of  the  United  States  from  the  small  farms  of 
France  and  Germany,  operated  by  either  pauper  or  family 
labor — by  the  latter  expression  we  mean  that  on  farm  after 
farm,  in  the  countries  named,  the  sole  cultivators  are  the 
man,  woman  and  children  living  thereon,  all  of  whom  turn  out 
to  work  in  the  lield,  the  children  being  given  a  hoe  to  use  at 
the  tender  age  when  American  children  are  given  books  and 
sent  to  school  to  broaden  their  minds  and  make  useful  citizens. 

For  reasons  which  could  be  stated  more  at  length,  but 
which,  with  the  foregoing  comment,  must  be  obvious  tb  an  in- 
telligent community,  we  beg  to  voice  the  desires  of  the  seed 
growers  of  California  by  proposing  the  following  schedule  of 
duties,  and  trust  that  you  may  see  fit  to  incorporate  the  same 
in  such  report  as  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee at  Washington,  which  is  considering  these  questions: 

Five  cents  per  pound  on  all  turnip,  rape,  spinach,  parsley, 
beet,  mangold. 

Ten  cents  per  pound  on  carrot,  leek,  radish. 

Fifteen  cents  per  pound  on  celery,  lettuce,  endive. 

Twenty  cents  per  pound  on  cabbage,  kale,  onion,  salsify, 
tomato. 

Twenty  cents  per  bushel  on  peas  and  beans. 

Forty  cents  per  pound  on  kohlrabi  and  broccoli. 

Fifty  cents  per  pound  on  cauliflower. 

All  flower  seeds  00  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

All  seeds  not  enumerated  00  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


*Up  to  5  v.  ML  January  19;  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 

Mr.  Hatch's  Assets. 
Under  order  of  court  Mr.  A.  T.  Hatch  has  filed  a 
statement  of  his  liabilities  and  assets,  as  follows: 
The  total  liabilities  are  placed  just  below  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  The  estimated  value  of  the 
assets  is  $974,522.76,  of  which  amount  $805,546.84  is 


The  San  Francisco  Farmers. 

The  project  for  a  Farmers'  Institute  in  San  Fran- 
cisco has  taken  definite  shape.  The  place  will  be  the 
Academy  of  Science  Hall,  and  there  will  be  two  series 
of  meetings— the  first  series  on  the  10th  and  12th  of 
February  and  the  second  on  the  24th  and  25th.  There 
will  be  two  formal  papers  each  evening,  followed  by 
general  discussion.  Prominent  owners  of  farm  lands 
will  be  asked  to  preside,  and  it  is  hoped  to  make  the 
meetings  of  exceptional  interest  and  value. 

The  Grangers'  Bank. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Grangers'  Bank,  now  in  liquidation,  officers 
were  elected  as  follows:  President,  H.  M.  LaRue  of 
Sacramento;  vice-president,  F.  W.  Lougee ;  secre- 
tary and  cashier,  J.  B.  La  Rue;  attorney,  E.  S.  Pills- 
bury.  Since  its  doors  closed  over  a  year  ago  upwards 
of  $200, 000  has  been  paid  to  depositors.  The  bank- 
still  owes  $73,000.  Of  this  amount  about  $27,000  is 
still  due  depositors  and  the  remainder  to  other  bank- 
ing institutions.  The  latter  have  agreed  to  advance 
the  necessary  cash  to  settle  with  the  depositors  still 
unpaid  and  take  as  security  some  lands  that  the  bank 
has  that  it  does  not  wish  to  sell  until  business  condi- 
tions improve.  On  January  11th  last  experts  ap- 
praised the  lands  at  $291,168.  This  appraisement  is 
considered  to  be  very  low,  but  under  this  valuation 


bilt  interest  is  seeking  to  buy  the  Union  Pacific  with  a  view 
to  extending  their  system  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  ex  Queen  Liliuokalani,  in  her  pri  - 
vate  character,  paid  a  visit  to  her  "great  and  good  friend  " 
President  Cleveland,  at  Washington.  It  was  an  embarrassing 
interview  all  round,  and  most  of  the  talk  was  about  the 
weather. 

"Little  Pete,"  a  notorious  Chinese  merchant  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  murdered  by  highbinders  last  Saturday  night,  and 
Chinatown  is  in  an  uproar  of  excitement.  Other  murders  are 
looked  for,  as  the  feud  between  the  rival  Chinese  elements  is 

at  its  height. 

Senator  Walcott  of  Colorado  is  working  on  the  scheme  for 
international  bi-metallisrn  in  Europe  and  announces  to  his 
friends  that  he  "is  encouraged."  There  is  not,  however,  the 
slightest  chance  to  do  anything  at  this  time.  Walcott's  "en- 
couragement" doubtless  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  he  is  mak- 
ing himself  solid  again  with  his  silver  constituents  in  Colo- 
rado. 

Only  one  position  in  the  McKinley  Cabinet  has  definitely 
been  filled  — the  Secretaryship  of  State— by  Senator  John 
Sherman.  The  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury  has  been  ten- 
dered to  Lyman  Gage,  the  great  Chicago  banker,  and  he  will 
probably  accept.  The  Pacific  coast  man  most  likely  to  have  a 
place  is  Judge  McKenna,  and  in  this  connection  the  Secretary- 
ship of  the  Interior  is  in  view. 

Gov.  Bi  dd  has  not  failed  to  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  crim- 
ination now  current  at  Sacramento.  It  is  alleged  that  he  has 
been  unduly  extravagant  in  the  use  of  the  ♦10,000  secret  ser- 
vice fund,  and  that  his  printing  bills  have  been  out  of  reason. 
The  records  of  the  State  Printing  Office,  it  is  declared,  show 
that  the  cost  of  work  done  for  Gov.  Budd  from  January,  1895, 
to  January,  1897,  amounted  to  $4885,  and  an  additional  order 
for  5000  extra  copies  of  his  annual  message  adds  $600  more  to 
this,  making  $5485  expended  on  his  account  in  two  years.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  record  of  his  predecessors  in  office  by  fiscal 
vears:  Year  ending  Julv  HO,  1885,  ft;77.54;  vear  ending  July 
30,  188(5,  $1007.50:  vear  ending  July  30,  1887,  $»i'.)5;  year  ending 
Julv  30,  iss<*.  $117ii. 70;  vear  ending  Julv  30,  lMtO,  $854.85;  vear 
ending  July  30,  1891,  $1140:  year  ending  July  30,  1892,  $543; 
vear  ending  Julv  30,  1398,  9806.05;  vear  ending  Julv  30,  1894, 
1688.116;  from  July  30,  1894,  to  January  1,  1895,  $187.95. 

The  plague  now  raging  in  India  is  the  most  terrible  visita- 
tion of  recent  times.  The  poor  natives  are  dying  in  swarms, 
and  the  infection  increases  each  day.  London  has  already 
raised  $1,000,000  for  relief,  but  even  this  large  sum  will  not 
go  far.  All  industry  having  ceased,  the  terrors  of  famine  are 
being  added  to  those  of  disease.  The  plague  is  believed  to  be 
identical  with  the  "black  death,"  which  has  devastated  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  at  long  interavls  during  the  past  500  years.  At 
one  time  100,000  persons  died  of  it  in  Venice.  In  Cyprus 
nearly  the  whole  population  was  destroyed,  while  in  Genoa 
six-sevenths  of  the  inhabitants  succumbed  to  its  fearful  rav- 
ages. At  Sienne  the  erection  of  the  cathedral  was  stopped 
by  the  plague,  and  it  has  never  since  been  resumed.  From 
Italy  the  scourge  made  its  way  into  France,  England,  Ger- 
many and  Spain,  and  is  said  to  have  been  carried  into  Scandi- 
navia by  a  ship  which  left  London  in  the  summer  of  1349.  The 
whole  of  the  crew  died  of  the  plague,  and  the  vessel,  after 
drifting  about  on  the  ocean  for  a  long  time,  was  cast  ashore 
with  its  grewsome  burden  at  Bergen,  and  the  infection  soon 
spread  all  over  Norway  and  Sweden.  It  is  this  terrible  record 
which  makes  the  Bombay  infection  so  feared.  The  southern 
countries  of  Europe  are  guarding  against  it,  but,  in  spite  of 
quarantine  vigilance,  a  few  cases  have  already  developed  at 
one  of  the  French  Mediterranean  ports.  The  plague  attacks 
only  those  classes  which  live  under  filthy  conditions. 

The  Cuban  war  goes  on,  but  without  much  energy  on  either 
side.  Whatever  advantage  there  is  continues  on  the  side  of 
the  insurgents,  since  they  lose  nothing  by  the  delay,  while 
Spain  suffers  a  terrible  loss  in  her  great  current  outlay.  The 
story  that  the  Cubans  may  accept  a  compromise  settlement  is 
denied  emphatically  by  those  who  speak  for  them  at  New 
York.  Palma,  head  of  the  "Junta,"  said  to  a  reporter  last 
Saturday :  "  We  have  had  enough  of  so-called  reforms,  enough 
of  promised  autonomy.  Every  intelligent  man  would  rightly 
condemn  the  leaders  and  participants  in  this  movement  if 
anything  short  of  independence  were  the  basis  of  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Spain.  It  is  claimed  that  Genera!  Gomez  is 
willing  to  treat  with  Spain  on  the  basis  of  autonomy,  and  that 
a  letter  to  that  effct  has  been  received  by  me.  There  is  no 
such  letter.  He  is  made  of  too  stern  material  to  surrender  on 
any  such  terms,  particularly  when  in  his  latest  letters  lo  me 
he  writes  contentedly  of  his  resources  and  glowingly  of  bis 
convictions  that  his  winter's  campaign  will  be  most  success- 
ful. What  form  of  autonomy  would  help  Cuba,  when  saddled 
not  only  with  her  previous  debt,  but  with  the  added  burden 
of  the  cost  of  the  present  war  f  The  future  of  the  country 
would  be  ruin  and  starvation.  Gemez  himself  has  written 
that  even  .should  he  fall,  the  revolution  is  strong  enough  to 
continue  its  triumph.  *  The  only  excuse  we  will  have  for  hav- 
ing begun  the  war  will  be  its  triumph,  the  only  fitting  monu- 
ment for  our  fallen  comrades,  the  independence  of  their 
country.'' 


January  '30,  1897. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Peace  on  earth  under  the  reign  of  universal  arbitra- 
tion has  long  been  a  favorite  ideal  with  political  senti- 
mentalists; and  some  less  optimistic  folk— the  writer 
amoDg  them — have  hoped  that  in  some  riper  and  more 
merciful  period  of  civilization  a  way  may  be  found 
to  make  the  convulsions  of  force  which  attend  human 
affairs  less  frequent  and  less  cruel.  Secretary  Olney 
has  brought  these  notions  into  the  field  of  current 
diplomacy  and  after  a  long  negotiation  between 
himself  and  the  British  Prime  Minister  there  has 
just  been  arranged  a  formal  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  England  for  a  period  of 
five  years  "  to  arbitrate  all  questions  in  difference 
which  they  may  fail  to  adjust  themselves  by  diplo- 
matic negotiations."  One  court  of  arbitration  is  to 
consist  of  three  members,  one  named  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  one  by  the  British  Gov- 
ern ment,  these  two  to  select  an  umpire;  and  in  case 
the  two  original  members  fail  to  agree  upon  an  um- 
pire, the  said  umpire  shall  be  appointed  by  agree- 
ment between  the  members  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  and  the  British  Privy  Council.  And  ia  case 
these  bodies  fail  to  agree,  the  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  shall  make  choice  of  an  umpire.  The  person 
so  selected  shall  be  president  of  the  tribunal;  and  the 
award  of  a  majority  of  the  members  shall  be  final. 
This  arrangement  is  for  the  adjustment  of  financial 
claims  only. 

For  the  determination  of  territorial  controversies 
a  special  tribunal  of  six  is  provided,  of  whom  three 
shall  be  named  by  the  United  States  and  three  by 
England,  and  their  award,  by  a  majority  of  not  less 
than  five  to  one,  shall  be  final.  If  the  award  is  pro- 
tested, or  if  the  tribunal  shall  fail  to  agree  upon  an 
award,  there  shall  be  no  recourse  to  hostile  measures 
"  until  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  friendly  powers 
shall  have  been  invited  by  one  or  the  other  party." 

These  terms  have  been  formally  agreed  upon  by 
our  President  and  by  the  British  Prime  Minister  ; 
and  it  only  remains  that  the  Senate  (by  the  concur- 
rence of  two- thirds  of  its  members)  shall  give  its  as- 
sent. 

At  first  view  this  arrangement  appears  rather  a 
fine  thing  ;  and  some  hasty  critics  have  proclaimed 
it  a  new  forward  step  in  the  march  of  civiliza- 
tion. In  their  enthusiasm  they  fail  to  see  that 
in  its  essential  character  it  is  only  a  brief  truce  ;  and 
they  appear  to  forget  that  away  back  in  the  middle 
aores — not  to  mention  more  recent  instances— there 
were  truces  innumerable,  when  the  causes  of  warfare 
were  far  more  aggravating  than  anything  likely  to 
arise  now  between  England  and  the  United  States. 
The  device,  in  everything  excepting  its  details,  is  as 
old  as  national  history  ;  and  in  the  present  case  it  is 
fatally  weak  in  that  it  fixes  no  penalty  for  the  viola- 
tion of  its  provisions.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  its 
authority  is  nothing  more  than  the  general  amity  and 
good-faith  of  the  contracting  nations,  and  these  are 
powers  quite  as  potent  without  an  arbitration  treaty 
as  with  it. 

But  the  paramount  objection  to  this  treaty  is  that 
it  would  raise  up  and  submit  to  new  adjudication 
matters  that  have  long  been  definitely  settled,  and 
about  which  the  United  States  could  not  submit  to 
new  questionings  without  a  loss  of  national  pres- 
tige. For  example,  we  have  asserted  again  and 
again  the  principle  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  have  very  recently  enforced  it  in  the  case  of 
Venezuela  over  the  protest  of  Great  Britain.  Now 
suppose,  if  we  get  to  working  under  this  new 
treaty,  some  new  instance  similar  to  the  Venezuelan 
business  should  arise;  suppose  we  should  proceed  as 
hitherto,  and  suppose  England  should  protest  as 
hitherto — what  would  be  the  situation  ?  It  would, 
for  us,  be  very  embarrassing  for  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  arbitration  a  principle  which  we 
have  again  and  again  proclaimed  and  again  and 
again  enforced.  To  consent  to  the  arbitration  of 
this  question  would  be  to  stultify  and  discredit  our- 
selves, not  to  mention  the  inconvenience  it  might 
occasion  in  the  delay  of  projects  which  we  might 
choose  to  promote  under  the  Monroe  principle.  Let 
it  be  granted  that  in  the  end  our  interests  would, 
under  the  tribunal,  be  safe;  still  that  would  not  save 
us  from  the  indignity  of  consenting  to  arbitrate  an 
established  principle  of  our  national  policy,  nor  the 


annoyance  and  loss  of  opportunity  which  might  be  | 
the  consequence  of  delays  in  the  execution  of  our 
plans. 

This  objection  is  far  from  being  whimsical.  There 
is  now  before  Congress  a  project  for  putting 
through  the  Nicaraguan  canal  as  a  National  work. 
We  have  the  consent  of  Nicaragua,  and  it  is  the 
theory  of  all  Americans  (save  a  few  lawyers,  whose 
eyes,  lawyer-like,  are  fixed  upon  precedent  rather 
than  upon  progress)  that  we  do  not  need  to  ask  the 
consent  of  any  other  nation  respecting  this  enter- 
prise. England,  as  all  the  world  knows,  regards  the 
matter  with  jealous  eyes,  for,  although  ehe  controls 
the  Suez  canal,  she  is  unwilling  that  we,  or  any  other 
nation,  should  control  an  American  canal.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  does  any  sensible  man  doubt  that,  if 
we  should  undertake  the  work  in  Nicaragua,  England 
would  appeal  to  the  court  of  arbitration,  and  that 
we  should  be  in  danger  of  being  estopped  by  its  in- 
junction? 

Again,  the  question  of  annexing  Hawaii  in  some 
form  is  soon  to  be  raised  anew.  On  commercial  and 
military  grounds  England  objects  to  it;  but,  as  mat- 
ters now  stand,  she  knows  that  protest  would  be 
useless,  and  she  saves  her  dignity  by  silence.  How 
would  it  be  if  the  arbitration  treaty  were  in  force? 
The  first  movement  looking  to  annexation  would  be 
protested  against  by  British  merchants  resident  at 
Honolulu ;  the  Prime  Minister  would  throw  the 
matter  into  the  international  court  of  arbitration  ; 
our  national  plans  would  be  balked  and  delayed,  and 
in  the  end  the  opportunity  might  be  lost.  We  are 
not  arguing  for  Hawaiian  annexation,  for  it  is,  we 
believe,  a  project  of  very  doubtful  expediency  ;  but, 
in  case  the  American  Government  should  overrule 
all  objections  and  decide  to  annex  the  islands,  it 
would  be  extremely  humiliating  to  await  the  con- 
sent of  a  tribunal,  one-half  of  whose  members  were 
Englishmen.  That  our  people  would  submit  to  such 
restraint  is  extremely  unlikely. 

On  the  whole,  we  believe  the  arbitration  treaty 
would  better  be  rejected  by  the  Senate.  It  can 
do  us  no  good,  for  we  are  able  to  enforce  all 
reasonable  demands  and  have  no  wish  to  submit 
demands  that  are  not  reasonable.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  might  do  us  great  harm  not  only  in 
the  ways  above  named  but  in  many  other  ways. 
We  have  kept  aloof  from  European  connections 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Government  and  there 
is  no  need  now  to  tangle  up  our  affairs  by  submit- 
ting them  to  the  adjudication  of  courts  half  made 
up  of  foreigners.  The  project  is  a  revival  of  an 
outworn  device  of  nations  weary  and  exhausted;  and 
there  is  no  sound  reason  why  we  should  take  it  up  at 
this  time.  And  furthermore — Secretary  Olney,  Miss 
Susan  B.  Anthony  and  others  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding— civilization  has  not  reached  the  point 
where  any  political  organism,  either  foreign,  domestic 
or  betwixt  the  two,  can  support  itself  by  any  other 
thing  than  force.  An  international  tribunal  with  no 
backing  of  armed  power;  a  State  without  military  re- 
source; a  court  without  a  marshal — as  yet,  these  are 
but  sentimental  fancies. 


The  Legislative  scandal  grows  the  more  it  is 
stirred  up.  Duckworth,  the  offending  chief  clerk, 
appears  to  have  accommodated  everybody  who  had  a 
"pull"  with  a  place  on  the  roll  of  the  temporary  or- 
ganization, at  from  $5  to  $8  per  day,  with  mileage  to 
and  from  his  place  of  residence.  The  temporary  or- 
ganization lasted  only  a  few  hours,  but,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  courtesy,  all  claims  for  "services"  were 
audited  on  the  basis  of  a  whole  week.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, one  man  from  the  extreme  southern 
part  of  the  State  drew  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars.  A  considerable  number  drew  from 
forty  1o  one  hundred  dollars.  A  minister  of  the 
gospel  is  said  to  have  accepted  thirty-six  dollars  for 
invoking  the  divine  blessing.  In  this  particular 
instance  the  money  appears  to  have  been  well  spent, 
for  the  man  of  cloth  really  performed  some  service  ; 
and  surely  there  was  never  a  body  of  men  more  in 
need  of  grace.  When  first  accused,  Duckworth  as- 
sumed a  defiant  front  and  declared  that  he  knew 
what  he  was  about  and  who  was  back  of  him,  adding, 
with  a  fine  sneer,  Boss  Tweed's  famous  query  : 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  Since  then 
he  has  taken  a  humbler  tone,  for  he  has  been  asked, 


by  formal  vote  of  the  majority,  to  resign,  and  an  in 
vestigating  committee,  with  Mr.  Waymire  at  its 
head,  is  hard  upon  his  track.  Already,  before  this 
committee  has  fairly  begun  its  work,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  several  thousand  dollars  was  cor- 
ruptly paid  out  to  political  heelers,  under  cover  of 
expense  attending  the  preliminary  organization. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it,  for  the  permanent 
service  appears  to  be  organized  upon  a  scale  scarcely 
less  wasteful  and  scandalous.  In  spite  of  all  pledges 
of  economy,  an  army  of  useless  "attaches" 
swarms  in  the  capitol,  hired  for  the  session — the 
greater  number  of  them  with  really  nothing  to  do. 
The  gang  increases  each  day,  and  we  have  not  the 
latest  figures,  but  at  the  end  of  the  second  week  of 
the  session  the  Senate  had  eight  officials  at  $8  per 
day,  one  at  $6  per  day,  five  at  $4  per  day  and  three 
at  $3  per  day.  In  addition  to  this  regular  staff,  there 
were,  in  the  capacity  of  Senate  "  attaches,"  eight  at 
$8  per  day,  three  as  $6  per  day,  six  at  $5  per  day,, 
six  at  $4  per  day,  one  at  $3.50  per  day,  twenty- 
seven  at  $3  per  day  and  one  at  $2.50.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  all.  Attached  to  the  Senate  committees  in 
various  capacities  there  were  three  at  $8  per  day, 
thirty-one  at  $5  per  day,  two  at  $4  per  day  and  three 
at  $3  per  day.  The  total  wages  for  all  this  raft  of 
people,  three-fourths  of  whom  do  no  service,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  are  positively  in  the  way,  is  the  large 

Sum  Of  FIVE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTEEN  DOLLARS  PER 
DAY. 

It  would  be  waste  of  space  to  print  in  detail  the 
corresponding  facts  as  related  to  the  Assembly;  and 
it  is  quite  enough  to  give  the  footings  which,  for  As- 
sembly officials  and  clerks,  aggregate  a  daily  charge 

Of    SEVEN    HUNDRED    AND  NINETY-TWO   DOLLARS.  To 

recapitulate:  At  the  end  of  its  second  week — the 
figures  are  now  even  larger — the  Legislature,  (Sen- 
ate and  Assembly)  was  spending  ONE  THOUSAND 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY-TWO  DOLLARS 
PER  DAY  for  clerks.  These  figures  do  not  include 
the  pay  of  members,  the  printing  bills  or  any  other 
items  of  cost  save  the  simple  per  diem  of  attaches. 
Comment  on  these  statements  of  fact  would  be  super- 
fluous. 

Gleanings. 


The  capital  stock  of  the  proposed  creamery  at  Oroville  is 
nearly  all  subscribed,  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
project  will  be  carried  out. 

Squirkels  are  increasing  in  the  San  Benito  region  and 
threaten  great  damage  to  crops.  The  Advance  suggests  that 
a  small  bounty  be  offered  for  their  destruction. 

The  transportation  companies  have  proposed  to  carry  beets 
from  the  Santa  Rosa  district  to  the  Alvarado  factory  at  Jl  per 
ton,  and  the  Alvarado  people  have  agreed  to  buy  all  that  may 
be  offered. 

Hollister  Advance :  Several  carloads  of  beet  pulp  arrived 
here  this  week,  for  the  use  of  dairymen  and  butchers.  The 
freight  rate  from  Watsonville  to  Hollister  has  been  reduced 
from  $1  to  60  cents  per  ton.  There  is  also  a  loading  charge  of 
15  cents  per  ton,  making  the  net  cost  here  75  cents  per  ton. 

The  Register  reports  that  the  Palermo  olive  crop  will  this 
year  reach  3000  gallons.  The  estimates  are  :  A.  Moncure,  200 
gallons;  W.  W.  Gillett,  300  gallons;  S.  B.  Onyett,  200  gallons; 
J.  E.  Schram,  200  gallons;  and  A.  E.  Boynton  pickled  about 
1100  gallons.  A  thousand  gallons  more  were  put  up  by  others, 
went  to  waste  or  were  frost  bitten.  This  is  considered  an  off 
year  for  olives. 

A.  G.  Rose  is  urging  the  Santa  Cruz  fruit  growers  to  new 
energy  in  spraying.  In  an  open  letter  to  the  Surf  he  says  : 
" It  does  not  cost  much  to  spray  with  the  lime,  sulphur  and 
salt,  and  the  unmeasured  benefit  can  hardly  be  estimated.  It 
cleans  off  the  bark,  moss,  insects,  and  is  the  best  known  rem- 
edy for  destroying  the  scab  fungus.  Some  people  object  to 
spraying,  because  they  say  it  costs  too  much.  But  those  who 
have  sprayed  tell  a  different  story.  Consult  Mr.  A.  Block  of 
Santa  Clara,  if  you  please,  one  of  California's  most  successful 
orchardists.  Mr.  Block  shipped  several  cars  of  fine  smooth 
pears  the  past  season,  while  many  of  his  neighbors'  pears  were 
so  scabby  they  were  unfit  for  market.  Now,  let  one  and  all 
get  in  and  spray,  and  see  if  we  can't  get  rid  of  this  dreaded 
disease,  the  scab  fungus." 


Suggestions  on  Mountain  Road  Making. 

To  the  Editor: — My  first  number  of  the  Press 
came  duly  to  hand  last  Saturday,  Jan.  16th.  It  is  as 
a  good  old  friend,  that  I  have  been  separated  from 
for  years,  but  that  is  still  strong  and  full  of  useful, 
helpful  ideas.  I  used  to  read  the  Press  as  a  boy,  and 
now  that  I  am  settled  in  California  again,  I  do  not 
mean  to  miss  its  weekly  visits. 

The  article  on  California  roads  has  prompted  me  to 
give  expression  to  an  idea  that  has  occurred  to  me 
when  I  have  been  driving  over  mountain  roads.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  practicable  or  not,  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  so,  and  it  may  help  toward  a  fuller 
discussion  of  road  making: 

Sloping  mountain  grades  that  are  only  the  width  of 
one  wagon  I  believe  could  be  most  cheaply  main- 
tained by  being  concavely  macadamized.  Such  moun- 
i  tain  roads  now  cost  an  enormous  amount  for  mainte- 
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nance,  because  the  rains  wash  them  so  badly.  Dur- 
ing storms  every  wheel  track  helps  to  spoil  the  road, 
by  giving  the  water  a  smooth  furrow  to  begin  run- 
ning in.  If  the  roads  were  macadamized  with  hard 
rock  the  water  would  do  no  harm  in  the  center,  in- 
stead of  running  in  the  ruts  or  undermining  the  road 
by  washing  in  the  loose  soil  at  the  sides.  Of  course, 
it  should  be  frequently  drained  off,  as  is  done  on  or- 
dinary roads.  A  road  so  built  would  be  as  good  for 
one  horse  as  for  two,  and  in  the  summer  the  hollow 
would  collect  leaves  and  dirt,  making  a  grateful 
springiness  for  animals'  hoofs. 

It  could  be  built  more  cheaply  than  a  convex  mac- 
adam road,  because  it  mijiht  be  as  narrow  as  10  feet, 
the  common  soil  at  the  sides  being  higher  than  the 
roadway  supporting  the  macadam,  and  preventing 
the  breaking  of  the  edges  when  teams  turn  out  to 
pass  each  other.  It  is  the  only  form  of  macadamizing 
that  is  practicable  where  the  ground  washes  badly. 

Each  county  should  have  its  own  portable  rock- 
crusher  and  engine.  The  rock  lies  in  and  beside  the 
mountain  roads,  and  is  the  bane  of  them  at  present. 

While  on  the  subject  of  macadamizing,  I  want  to 
ask  if  the  hard  cobbles  that  lie  in  various  waterways 
in  sizes  from  a  man's  fist  to  his  head,  and  that  men 
could  load  with  shovels,  saving  the  expense  of  blast- 
ing, would  not  make  good  road  material  when 
crushed  ?  New  Subscriber. 

Stockton. 

[We  commend  the  above  to  the  attention  of  our 
road  experts.  Cobbles  are  all  right  for  crushing 
when  they  are  of  proper  rock — that  is,  one  which 
does  not  readily  disintegrate  when  crushed.  Granite 
cobbles,  for  instance,  would  not  be  good  material. — 
Ed.] 

liluestone  for  Peach  Curl. 


Totiie  Editor:— Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through 
the  columns  of  your  paper  whether  spraying  with 
bluestone  is  an  absolute  preventive  for  curled  leaf 
on  the  peach,  and,  if  so,  in  what  proportion  to  the 
water  should  it  be  used  and  the  most  effective  time 
of  application?  D.  Bach  Jr. 

Santa  Clara. 

[The  use  of  bluestone  is  not  an  absolute  preventive 
of  curl  leaf,  but  many  have  found  it  so.  It  is  used  in 
the  strength  of  one  pound  of  bluestone  to  fifteen  gal- 
lons of  water  to  kill  the  restiug  spores  of  the  fungus 
which  may  go  through  the  winter  on  the  bark,  and 
is  therefore  applied  before  the  growth  starts  on  the 
tree.  The  use  of  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash  is 
also  found  preventive  of  curl  leaf  in  some  parts  of 
the  State,  but  not  in  others.  The  attack  of  the  curl 
leaf  seems  to  vary  greatly  in  intensity  according  to 
local  conditions  which  prevail,  and  where  peaches 
"  curl  worst,"  as  the  saying  is,  fungicides  do  not  pre- 
vent it.  But  though  this  fact  prevents  their  use  as 
"an  absolute  preventive,"  we  should  consider  it  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  use  them  for  the  measure  of  good 
which  they  do  accomplish. — Ed  ] 

Poultry  and  Eggs  by  the  Pound. 


At  a  meeting  on  the  20th  inst.  the  Orange  County 
Poultry  Association  passed  the  following  resolution: 

Believing  it  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  both  producer  and 
consumer  that  all  market  poultry  be  sold  by  the  pound,  be  it 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  association  use  all  honor- 
able means  to  have  the  dealers  adopt  the  method  of  buying  by 
the  pound  instead  of  by  the  dozen  ;  that  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  to  each  poultry  association  in  California, 
and  that  they  be  requested  toco-operate  with  us. 

The  subject  of  selling  eggs  by  weight  was  also  dis- 
cussed at  length,  and  the  following  resolution  was 
finally  passed: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  it  is  to 
the  best  interests  of  both  producer  and  consumer  that  all  mar- 
ket eggs  be  sold  by  weight  instead  of  by  the  dozen,  and  that 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  all  poultry  associa- 
tions on  the  Pacific  coast. 

This  resolution  was  followed  by  another,  proposed 
by  Mrs.  Dunn,  referring  to  the  matter  of  stale  eggs 
which  are  sent  to  the  Pacific  coast,  which  was  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Orange  County  Poultry  Association 
draws  the  line  on  stale  eggs;  that  the  association  appoint  as 
health  official  some  member  of  the  association  to  keep  a  watch 
on  the  market  and  to  see  that  pickled  and  stale  eggs  are  not 
sold  in  competition  with  our  fiesh  eggs.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  in  large  cities  thousands  upon  thousands  of  pounds 
of  stale  eggs  are  sold  in  competition  with  our  fresh  eggs; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association  to  ask  all 
poultry  associations  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  co-operate  with  us 
in  driving  the  stale  egg  into  its  proper  channel. 


nisfit  Statistics. 


We  notice  that  the  Redlands  Citrograph  credits 
some  estimates  on  the  present  orange  acreage  and 
crop  in  southern  California  to  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment of  the  University  and  then  proceeds  to 
find  fault  with  them.  We  do  not  know  where  the 
CitroyrajjJi  found  the  figures  it  objects  to,  but  we  are 


very  sure  that  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
no  statistics  whatever  in  that  line.  There  has  been 
a  mistake  somewhere. 


Mr.  Rossi's  Advice  to  Vineyardists. 

Mr.  Rossi,  President  of  the  Italian-Swiss  colony  of 
I  Asti,  Sonoma  Co.,  was  present  at  an  informal  meet- 
]  ing  of  Sonoma  vineyardists  last  week,  and  is  reported 
j  by  the  Cloverdale  Reveille  as  having  spoken  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  This  section,  that  is  from  Santa  Rosa  north,"  said 
!  Mr.  Rossi,  "is  free  from  any  infection  of  phylloxera 
'  whatsoever,  and  while  such  a  condition  exists  I  do  I 
not  see  the  object  of  importing  resistant  cuttings,  as 
certainly  more  or  less  risk  is  encountered.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  phylloxera  is  spreading,  not 
only  in  Napa  county  and  lower  Sonoma  county,  but 
also  in  Alameda  and  Santa  Clara  counties." 

Mr.  Rossi  claimed,  in  addition,  that  it  took  from 
eight  to  ten  years  for  resistant  vines  to  come  into  bear- 
ing, whereas  by  planting  the  home  cuttings  it  only 
required  from  four  to  five  years. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,"  he  continued,  "  that  re- 
sistant vines  generally  carry  phylloxera  with  them, 
and  as  long  as  doubt  exists  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
I  different  varieties,  it  would  be  far  better  to  plant 
healthy  home  cuttings. 

"  I  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  vineyards 
north  of  Santa  Rosa  and  up  to  Cloverdale,  and  I  am 
confident  that,  so  far,  none  of  the  vineyards  are  in- 
fected with  phylloxera,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of 
everyone  interested  to  keep  the  vineyards  in  their 
i  present  healthy  condition. 

"Should  we  be  unfortunate  enough  to  be  infected 
J  with  phylloxera  in  the  future,  it  would  then  be  time 
enough  to  apply  the  proper  remedy,  and  replant 
with  resistant  vines  ;  but  so  long  as  our  vineyards  do 
do  not  show  any  sign  of  phylloxera,  we  should  be 
very  careful  not  to  bring  in  any  outside  cuttings  of 
j  any  variety. 

"  In  theory  it  is  known  that  cuttings  may  be  dis- 
infected, but  in  practice  it  would  be  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  do,  for  the  majority  of  the  people  bringing 
cuttings  from  outside  districts  would  hardly  know 
how  to  disinfect  the  vines,  nor  would  they  take  the 
pains  to  do  so. 

"  In  view  of  these  facts.  I  think  that  the  enterpris- 
ing newspapers  of  Santa  Rosa  and  Healdsburg  should 
co-operate  and  strongly  advise  the  leaving  in  abey- 
ance of  planting  the  resistant  vines  until  the  time 
comes  that  we  know  we  are  infected  with  phylloxera 
and  until  then  no  vines  of  any  description  should  be 
brought  into  our  section." 


The  California  Honey  Industry. 

(Santa  Ana  Made.) 

Southern  California  leads  the  world  in  the  produc- 
tion of  pure  honey,  and  Orange  county  is  one  of  the 
favored  spots  where  the  bee  keeper  is  most  abund- 
antly rewarded.  The  present  season  has  been  an 
unusually  favorable  one  for  this  important  industry 
and  the  honey  crop  promises  to  be  very  large.  The 
Los  Angeles  Journal  recently  published  an  article 
regarding  the  honey  industry  which,  we  believe,  will 
be  of  interest  to  our  many  readers.    It  is  as  follows  : 

The  American  people  are  proverbially  partial  to 
sweet  things,  and  anyone  who  doubts  the  truth  of 
the  tradition  should  consult  the  statistics  of  the  con- 
sumption of  honey  in  the  United  States.  Last  year 
there  was  produced  in  this  country  50,000,000  pounds 
of  honey,  and  most  of  it  was  consumed  by  our  own 
people. 

Ton*.     Per  Ion. 

Extracted  honey   3.000        ft  80  *240.000 

Comb  honey   1,000  180  160  000 

Beeswax   21  400  8,400 

Totals   4.021  $408,400 

This  State  can  boast  of  having  nearly  5000  bee 
keepers  within  its  borders.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  men  are  located  in  southern  California.  These 
bee  keepers  own  on  an  average  150  colonies  apiece. 

In  Arizona  there  are  estimated  to  be  300  people 
engaged  in  the  bee  industry,  having  about  40,000 
colonies. 

The  shipments  of  honey  from  different  points  in 
California  in  1S!)<>  amounted  to  38  carloads,  or 
758,000  pounds. 

The  bee  business  is  evidently  destined  to  expand 
into  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  California  industries, 
and  is  already  rivaling  the  production  of  fruit  as  a 
source  of  profit. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  bee  business 
in  California,  exclusive  of  land,  is  $450,000.  The 
people  enaeed  in  the  business  spend  annually  some- 
thing like  $75,000  for  supplies  and  about  $70,000  for 
labor. 

In  1890  southern  California  sold  5000  tons  of  ex- 
tracted honey  and  a  proportionate  amount  in  the 

comb. 

Southern  California,  with  her  wealth  of  flowers 
and  other  natural  advantages,  should  be  the  great- 
est honey  producing  section  in  the  world.  With 
proper  legislation  to  protect  the  consumer  against 
adulterated  honey,  a  demand  for  the  genuiue  article 
would  be  created  that  would  more  than  equal  the 
supply. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

A  Possible  Case  of  Glanders. 

To  the  Editor  :— About  eleven  months  ago  my  horse  con- 
tracted from  another  horse  a  disease  which  I  thought  was  din- 
temper.  His  throat  swelled,  and  it  hurt  him  to  swallow  for 
several  days ;  he  then  discharged  freely  from  the  nose;  two 
bunches  gathered  below  one  of  his  eyes  and  then  broke.  He 
coughed  considerably.  I  worked  him  in  the  orchard,  gave  him 
sulphur,  resin  and  condition  powders,  and  in  three  weeks  his 
nose  was  clean,  except  after  a  sharp  drive,  when  he  would  dis- 
charge chunks.  He  remained  poor  all  summer  and  was  used 
but  little.  He  is  gaining  now  and  does  not  discharge,  but  his 
nostrils  look  foamy  after  a  drive,  and  he  still  coughs  occasion- 
ally. 

My  neighbor's  horse  developed  the  same  symptoms  while  in 
the  mountains  in  July.  He  sometimes  discharges  from  one 
nostril,  sometimes  from  two  and  sometimes  his  nose  is  clean 
He  has  been  fed  on  grain  hay,  but  has  had  no  grain  or  medi- 
cine, and  has  been  used  all  the  time.  He  can  hardly  be  called 
in  good  condition,  but  he  has  held  his  own  all  winter.  At  pres- 
ent he  runs  out  to  grass  all  day  and  his  nose  is  clean  at  night. 
The  membrane  in  the  nose  is  red,  but  one  nostril  has  a  little 
brown  spot  and  the  other  has  three.  He  does  not  cough  any 
more.  Would  distemper  hang  on  so  long,  or  is  it  something 
worse?    What  treatment  would  you  suggest. 

Red  Bluff,  Jan.  17,  1897.  W.  C.  Mount. 

REPLY  BY  DR.  CREELY. 

The  symptoms  described  resemble  glanders. 
Symptoms  of  glanders  are  a  discharge  from  one  or 
both  nostrils  of  a  darkish  color,  sticky,  starchy,  and 
sticks  to  wings  of  nostril,  to  which  bits  of  chaff, 
straw,  etc.,  adhere;  when  dried,  shows  a  gloss  or 
glaze  ;  has  an  enlargement  under  jaw,  which  in  a 
majority  of  cases  sticks  to  the  side  of  the  jaw.  Look 
up  nose,  and  on  membrane  will  be  seen  one  or  more 
ragged  ulcers.  Appetite,  as  a  rule,  good ;  when 
eating  from  ground  discharge  is  more  profuse ;  it 
may  seem  to  cease  for  a  time  and  at  other  times  dis- 
charge freely  ;  discharge,  as  a  rule,  sinks  in  water. 
Do  not  destroy  horse  without  consulting  the  nearest 
qualified  veterinary  surgeon.  The  horse  may  be  fat, 
work  well  and  seem  to  thrive,  but  when  the  disease 
is  advanced  the  hair  looks  dead  ;  coat  stares  and 
seems  to  turn  the  wrong  way.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  disease  to  handle.  More  persons  have 
died  from  glanders  than  any  other  equine  disease  ; 
the  ravages  and  suffering  from  this  disease  in  a 
human  subject  is  most  horrible.  It  is  only  recently 
that  Mrs.  Sophie  Beresford  died  in  the  French  Hos- 
pital, San  Francisco,  from  this  disease.  My  advice 
is  to  be  careful  until  the  veterinarian  has  passed  an 
opinion.  Nasal  gleet  and  catarrh  is  a  simple  disease, 
easily  cured  and  not  dangerous  to  handle,  and  many 
horses  in  the  interior  have  been  killed,  and,  on  post 
mortem,  found  to  have  had  a  simple  case  of  nasal 
gleet.  Examine  for  symptoms  described  and  report 
to  Rural  Press  as  soon  as  convenient.  Later  on 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  nasal  gleet  and  catarrh 
will  be  treated.  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 


A  Probable  Case  of  Tuberculosis. 

To  the  Editor: — About  a  month  ago  I  bought  a  cow  and 
after  I  had  her  a  while  I  noticed  that  something  must  be 
wrong  with  her.  I  thought  she  may  be  consumptive  or  have 
tuberculosis.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  find  out  about  that. 
She  eats,  and  gives  plenty  of  good  milk,  but  her  breath  is 
always  short  and  heavy.  Please  answer  and  much  oblige,  re- 
spectfully yours,  J.  P.  Bekniiahd. 

Coralitosj  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal.,  Jan.  18,  1897. 

ANSWER. 

Of  all  our  domestic  animals,  these  are  the  most 
prone  to  tuberculosis.  Emaciation  and  thick  breath- 
ing, particularly  after  violent  exercise,  is  a  sign  of 
the  disease.  A  dry  cough,  accompanying  emaciation, 
thick  and  short  breathing,  and  abundant  milk,  are 
familiar  symptoms.  A  hypodermic  injection  of 
tuberculin  would  be  positive.     Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 


Treatment  for  Cow  Pox. 

To  the  Editor:— I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  Dr.  Creely  if  l.e 
will  inform  me  of  the  best  cure  for  the  cow  pox.   Yours  truly, 
Woodland,  Cal.,  Jan.  16,  1897.  Russell  Day. 

ANSWER. 

Wash  off  with  one  bucket  warm  water  in  which 
has  been  placed  four  tablespoons  of  soluble  phenyle. 
Use  castile  soap,  then  apply  sulpho  iodide  ointment. 
Give  cooling  mashes  and  one-half  ounce  Fowler's 
solution  of  arsenic,  internally.    Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 


The  Cotton  Plant. 

The  433-page  bulletin  on  the  cotton  plant,  its  his- 
tory, botany,  chemistry,  culture,  enemies  and  uses, 
just  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at 
Washington,  is  probably  the  largest  publication  de- 
voted to  a  single  branch  of  agricultural  industry 
ever  issued  by  the  Department.  Cotton,  as  stated 
by  Assistant  Secretary  Dabney  in  an  introductory 
chapter  devoted  largely  to  the  economics  of  the  sub- 
ject, is  the  principal  product  of  eight  great  States 
and  the  most  valuable  money  crop  of  the  entire 
country.  While  it  furnishes  the  raw  material  for 
one  of  our  most  important  manufacturing  industries, 
it  constitutes  at  the  same  time  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third  of  our  total  exports. 

The  publication  is  not  available  for  general  dis- 
tribution, as  the  law  limits  the  edition  to  a  thousand 
copies;  but  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Union 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  can  supply  a  limited 
number  of  copies  at  35  cents  each.  It  is,  however, 
within  the  province  of  Congress  to  order  a  larger 
edition  of  the  complete  work,  but  no  steps  to  this 
end  have  been  taken  as  yet. 


January  30,  1897. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Citrus  Fruit  Growing  in  Central  California. 


By  A.  G.  ScnDLZ,  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Porterville. 

The  orange  and  lemon  industry  along  the  foothills 
of  northern  and  central  California  has  passed  its  ex- 
perimental stage  and  is  now  recognized  as  a  safe  and 
profitable  business.  The  fact  that  this  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  short  space  of  about  a  dozen  years 
is  of  itself  a  guaranty  that  this  section  of  the  State 
is  well  adapted  to  this  industry.  While,  of  course, 
individual  failures  have  been  made,  this  is  no  argu- 
ment against  the  citrus  quality  of  this  section.  It 
only  demonstrates  that  some  of  the  elements  neces- 
sary to  success  were  lacking  in  the  particular  loca- 
tion or  some  necessary  condition  was  neglected. 

Importance  of  Location. — It  is  not  possible  at  this 
time  to  go  into  an  extensive  analysis  of  all  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  suceessful  citrus  culture,  still  it 
is  possible  to  point  out  the  most  important  factors. 
First,  and  above  all  other  considerations,  is  the  mat- 
ter of  location.  Unless  this  has  been  wisely  made 
and  the  piece  of  ground  is  well  adapted  to  citrus  cul- 
ture, no  matter  how  favorable  all  other  conditions 
may  be,  the  plant  will  be  a  failure  or,  at  best,  only 
an  indifferent  success. 

Good  Location  Described. — An  ideal  selection  is  a 
piece  of  ground  sloping  to  the  west,  with  just  enough 
fall  to  insure  water  running  down  the  irrigation  fur- 
rows fast  enough  to  saturate  all  the  soil  and  with  a 
sufficient  elevation  with  respect  to  surrounding 
country  to  insure  perfect  drainage  and  to  place  it 
above  the  local  frost  line.  The  soil  should  be  what 
is  here  called  "  adobe,"  but  is  really  a  clay  loam,  or 
what  we  call  "dry-bog." 

A  Good  Tree. — Selection  of  trees  requires  almost 
as  much  care  as  selection  of  land.  A  stunted  or  un- 
healthy tree  planted  on  the  best  of  soil  will  never  re- 
cover and  make  the  growth  that  a  vigorous  and 
strong  young  tree  will  make.  A  one-year-old  bud  on 
a  three  or  four-year-old  root  is,  in  my  estimation, 
the  best  tree  to  plant.  A  tree  of  this  kind,  if  it  has 
had  sufficient  room  in  the  nursery,  should  have  a 
stem  about  i  of  an  inch  in  diameter  just  above 
where  the  bud  is  inserted.  The  crown  or  head 
should  not  be  over  18  inches  above  the  ground  and 
the  wood  should  have  a  bright  green  and  not  a  dead 
grey  color.  The  tree  should  have  plenty  of  fibrous 
roots. 

Preparing  the  Land. — Having  selected  the  location 
and  the  trees,  the  next  thing  is  to  prepare  the  land. 
Lack  of  proper  preparation  is  the  cause  of  many 
failures.  Too  much  haste  to  see  his  enterprise  under 
way  sometimes  induces  the  planter  to  neglect  this 
preparation.  I  have  seen  trees  planted  in  soil  that 
had  not  even  been  plowed  or,  in  other  cases,  where 
the  leveling  had  been  entirely  neglected,  and  where 
both  these  mistakes  are  made,  which  too  often  hap- 
pens, failure  is  almost  certain. 

Take  the  average  piece  of  land  in  its  virgin  state, 
or  one  that  has  been  used  for  grain  farming,  and  it 
must  be  graded  and  plowed  before  it  is  in  condition 
to  receive  the  trees.  The  leveling  should  be  done 
first,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  time  and  money 
will  be  saved  if  a  competent  surveyor  is  called  in  to 
run  levels  and  set  grade  stakes.  All  knolls  which 
are  to  be  lowered  should  be  plowed  and  scraped  down 
to  the  proper  grade  before  the  plowing  is  done.  By 
this  method  we  not  only  save  the  expense  of  plowing 
the  low  places  where  we  have  to  fill,  but  we  also 
save  hauling  soil  over  plowed  ground,  which  is  hard 
work  for  both  man  and  team. 

After  leveling  has  been  accomplished,  the  ground 
should  be  plowed  and  cross-plowed.  The  first  plow- 
ing should  be  from  4  to  6  inches  deep  and  the  second 
at  least  10  inches.  Harrowing  should  follow  the  sec- 
ond plowing  as  soon  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  soil 
from  baking  and  forming  clods.  This  will  facilitate 
the  laying  off  of  the  ground. 

Laying  Off. — The  best  method  of  laying  off  a  piece 
of  ground  is  to  use  a  wire  on  which  buttons  have 
been  soldered  at  the  required  distance  at  which  the 
trees  are  to  be  planted.  Laying  off  with  the  wire  is 
very  simple.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
starting  points  have  been  properly  established,  to 
see  that  the  wire  lies  perfectly  straight,  and  to  be 
sure  that  the  stakes  are  driven  directly  under  each 
button.    If  this  is  done  a  uniform  plant  is  assured. 

Navel  oranges  and  other  dwarf  trees  of  that  char- 
acter will  have  sufficient  room  if  planted  at  18  or  20 
feet  apart,  while  seedling  oranges  and  lemons  should 
have  not  less  than  22  or  25  feet. 

Transplanting. — It  is  very  important  that  the  tree 
be  placed  properly  in  the  soil.  After  the  shock  a 
tree  receives  by  being  removed  from  the  nursery,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  be  replaced  in  the 
ground  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  This 
means  that  the  soil  should  be  loose  and  of  good 
quality.  To  attain  this  holes  should  be  loose  enough 
to  admit  of  being  filled  in  with  top  soil  to  the  extent 
of  at  least  from  10  to  12  inches  on  all  sides.  This  not 
only  gives  the  roots  a  better  chance  to  expaud  and 
grow,  but  it  will  be  found  that  this  loose  soil  will 
take  up  and  retain  a  greater  amount  of  moisture 


and  consequently  carry  the  tree  through  until  the 
next  irrigation  in  better  condition. 

The  desire  to  economize  by  planting  trees  in  holes 
just  large  enough  to  admit  the  roots  is  always  bad 
policy,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  failure  can  be 
traced  directly  to  this  cause  alone. 

Irrigation. — The  first  irrigation  after  planting 
should  not  be  delayed  longer  than  fifteen  days,  but  it 
sometimes  happens  that  it  will  be  found  impossible 
to  follow  this  rule,  and  in  cases  of  this  kind  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  a  tree  planted  in  a  large  hole  and 
where  sufficient  water  has  been  used  at  the  time  of 
planting,  will  have  a  decided  advantage. 

Of  course,  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
when  or  how  often  to  irrigate;  the  conditions  of  the 
soil  and  trees  will  decide  that.  In  a  young  orchard 
from  four  to  six  weeks  will  be  found  about  right,  al- 
though instances  have  been  known  where  two  or  three 
months  have  elapsed  without  detriment  to  the  trees. 

Protection  from  Sunburn. — As  soon  as  the  trees  are 
planted  their  trunks  should  be  protected  from  sun- 
burn. Possibly  the  direct  effect  of  sunburn  is  not  to 
be  so  much  dreaded  as  the  fact  that  unprotected 
trees  are  more  easily  affected  by  frost.  Quite  a 
number  of  cases  can  be  shown  where  trees  that  have 
been  protected  have  withstood  the  frost  without  any 
serious  injury,  while  unprotected  trees  growing  un- 
der similar  conditions  have  been  badly  frosted. 

Defoliation. — It  is  not  good  practice  to  strip  or  pull 
off  all  the  leaves  of  the  young  tree  as  soon  as  planted. 
It  is  better  to  give  the  tree  sufficient  time  to  start, 
but  if  instead  of  starting  it  should  wilt,  it  will  then 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  save  the  tree,  to  remove 
all  the  leaves.  This,  of  course,  throws  the  sap  into 
the  buds  and,  if  there  is  life  enough,  will  force  the 
tree  to  start;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  leaves 
are  stripped  from  a  young,  healthy  tree,  its  growth 
will  be  checked.  On  the  whole,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  tree  that  is  capable  of  sustaining  its  leaves  and 
is  permitted  to  do  so,  will  be  the  better  for  them. 

Cultivation. — The  future  growth  of  the  tree  will 
depend  largely  on  the  cultivation  that  the  soil  re- 
ceives. Of  course,  after  each  irrigation  the  culti- 
vator must  be  used.  If  there  are  no  weeds  the  plain- 
tooth  cultivator  is  sufficient,  but  if  the  ground  is  in- 
clined to  be  weedy,  it  is  advisable  to  first  use  a  plain 
cultivator  and  follow  with  a  weed  cutter.  In  all 
cases  it  will  be  found  best  to  finish  with  the  revolv- 
ing harrow,  as  this  leaves  the  ground  perfectly  level 
and  well  pulverized. 

Every  orchard  should  be  plowed  and  cross-plowed 
at  least  once  a  year,  notwithstanding  that  there  are 
many  orchards  in  apparently  as  good  condition  that 
have  not  been  plowed  since  the  trees  were  planted; 
still  the  fact  remains  that  the  roots  only  get  their 
nourishment  through  the  chemical  action  taking 
place  in  the  soil,  and  this  can  best  be  promoted  by 
turning  the  soil  and  bringing  it  to  the  surface  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  sun  and  air,  to  prepare  it  to  do 
its  part  in  the  next  year's  labor. 

The  practice  of  growing  crops  of  any  kind  between 
the  tree  rows  is  very  detrimental.  It  not  only  saps 
the  nourishment  from  the  soil  that  should  go  to 
build  up  the  tree,  but  it  also  prevents  proper  culti- 
vation. 

Pruning. — Pruning  an  orange  tree  is  very  simple. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  the  sprouts  trimmed 
off  below  the  crown  and  occasionally  remove  a  long 
shoot  that  may  be  in  the  way  of  the  cultivator.  But 
the  lemon  tree  requires  constant  attention.  In  order 
to  form  as  compact  a  tree  as  possible  and  keep  it 
from  filling  the  space  allotted  to  it,  it  must  be  cut 
back  from  two  to  three  times  a  year,  as  the  lemon  is 
a  very  rank  and  straggling  grower. 

Conclusion. — Prom  the  work  here  outlined  it  will 
be  seen  than  an  orange  or  lemon  orchard  of  twenty 
acres  will  require  a  man's  constant  attention,  but  if 
the  work  is  conscientiously  done,  when  an  orchard  of 
this  kind  comes  into  bearing  it  will  furnish  a  hand- 
some income. 

Fruit  Growing  in  Tulare  County. 

Major  C.  J.  Berry  of  Visalia  gave  an  address  at 
the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Tulare  last 
week  which  advanced  some  propositions  of  general 
value  to  the  fruit  interests  of  the  State  and  others  of 
special  moment  to  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  in  Tu- 
lare county. 

Shall  More  Fruit  Be  Grown? — To  this  question  the 
speaker  answered  "Yes;"  providing  planting  be 
done  wisely  with  reference  to  the  special  adapta- 
tions of  the  soil  and  with  reference  also  to  the  mar- 
ketability of  certain  fruit  varieties.  He  remarked 
truly  that  one  section  or  part  of  it  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  certain  prod- 
ucts and  other  localities  possess  superior  climatic 
and  soil  conditions  suitable  to  other  products.  It 
behooves  fruit  growers  and  general  farmers,  for  that 
matter,  to  carefully  consider  the  adaptations  of 
their  soils  and  climates  before  they  plow  and  plant, 
otherwise  mistakes  will  occur  and  they  are  fatal  now- 
adays in  the  face  of  the  competition  and  lower  prices 
which  prevail. 

Peaches  in  Tulare  County. — Consideration  of  our 
local  conditions  and  adaptations,  we  must  conclude 


that  Tulare  county  produces  peaches  that  are  unex 
celled  and  hardly  equal  anywhere,  but  there  are 
many  varieties  of  peaches  and  some  of  them  are  old- 
fashioned,  out  of  date  and  unprofitable  either  for 
drying  or  canning,  and  some  of  our  orchardists, 
through  ignorance  of  this  fact,  have  started  their 
plantings  wrong  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  are 
suffering  pecuniarily  in  consequence  of  their  errors. 

Varieties  That  Have  Passed. — Of  varieties  which 
have  ceased  to  be  profitable  for  drying,  I  would  name 
Foster,  Early  and  Late  Crawford  for  the  reason  that 
they  all  contain  too  much  juice  and  dry  light  or  lose 
too  much  weight  in  drying,  and  with  such  seasons  as 
the  last  they  are  exceedingly  unprofitable  for  drying. 
On  the  other  hand,  Muir,  Wager,  Elberta,  Steadly 
and  Salway  are  the  best  of  all  the  varieties  to  plant 
in  Tulare  county  for  drying  purposes.  The  Lovel  is 
good  for  both  drying  and  canning,  as  a  free  stone, 
the  Muir  and  Wager  also,  while  Elberta,  Steadly  and 
Salway  are  only  adapted  for  drying.  I  am  informed 
there  is  a  boom  on  the  Globe  peach  in  Tulare  district, 
but  all  I  can  say  is,  don't  plant  it.  Last  year  the 
scarcity  made  a  demand  for  it,  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
occur  again. 

Requirements  of  a  Cannery. — Tulare  wants  a  can- 
nery, and  has  been  wanting  it  for  many  years.  Vi- 
salia was  in  the  same  fix  and  cried  for  a  cannery  just 
as  loud  and  long  as  Tulare  has  been  doing.  The  Vi- 
salia district  has  a  cannery  and  the  surety  of  another 
this  coming  season,  and  I  am  afraid  the  Tulare  dis- 
trict will  not  be  able  to  get  a  cannery  until  the 
growers  produce  more  of  such  varieties  of  peaches 
as  the  canner  wants.  To  can  free-stone  peaches  no 
cannery  would  move  from  the  bay  region  down  into 
our  part  of  Tulare  county  because  any  quantity  of 
such  peaches  can  be  had  near  their  present  location. 
But  Tulare  county  Yellow  Cling  peaches  are  the  in- 
ducement which  is  more  influential  with  a  canner 
than  bonuses  or  subsidies  that  we  are  likely  to  offer 
or  to  give. 

The  Tulare  Clings  Best,  for  Canning. — Superior  to 
all  cling  peaches  for  canning  that  we  now  know  of, 
no  matter  where  grown,  are  the  Yellow  Cling  varie- 
ties that  grow  so  well  in  this  part  of  Tulare  county. 
Their  texture  is  unexcelled,  their  sweetness  is  un- 
equaled  and  they  can  be  grown  of  exceptional  size. 
These  are  the  requirements  that  any  cannery  with 
an  extended  trade  must  meet,  and  all  the  present- 
day  canneries  have  extended  their  trade  to  Europe, 
because  with  the  "extras  "  that  they  produce  lies  the 
principal  profits  of  their  business — because  Tulare 
can  furnish  fruit  for  these  "  extras."  For  this  rea- 
son I  advise  further  planting  of  standard  Yellow 
Cling  peaches,  and  in  order  to  give  a  succession  in 
ripening  I  name  them  as  follows:  Tuscan,  Orange, 
Allbright,  B.  B.  (Berrfs  best),  McDevit,  Phillips 
and  Henrietta.  For  White  Clings  there  are  none  so 
good  as  Persian.  White  Heath  is  only  fairly  good. 
If  the  orchards  about  Tulare  were  largely  planted 
with  the  varieties  specified  there  would  be  a  cannery 
in  Tulare  very  soon. 

Localities  for  Different  Fruits. — Do  not  plant  peach 
orchards  out  on  the  plains,  in  red  soil;  confine  your 
efforts  in  that  line  to  the  "  swamp  "  country.  In 
regard  to  apricots  it  is  just  the  reverse.  The  suc- 
cessful production  of  the  apricot  is  found  in  localities 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  "swamp,"  and  just  be- 
yond the  tree  belt  of  the  delta.  Along  the  foothills, 
where  the  orange  or  lemon  is  growing  successfully, 
you  will  find  Moorpark  apricots  bearing  a  full  crop 
every  year.  The  advantages  which  Tulare  county 
possesses  in  apricot  growing  are  that  the  dried 
product  is  ready  for  market  before  the  product  of 
the  other  apricot  regions  is  and  we  can  sell  our  prod- 
uct before  the  market  is  crowded.  All  apricot  va- 
rieties do  well  in  our  county  if  the  locality  is  care- 
fully chosen. 

Apple  planting  should  be  increased;  and,  as  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  there  are  certain  varieties  that 
do  equally  as  well  in  the  "swamp"  as  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  Bartlett  pear  grown  here  is  unexcelled  any- 
where in  size  and  quality,  and  Germany  will  take  all 
of  the  properly  dried  pears  that  can  be  produced 
As  a  late  pear,  the  P.  Barry  is  the  best,  and  a  new 
pear — the  Winter  Bartlett — is  also  desirable.  It 
ripens  or  is  ready  for  shipping  in  October,  when  the 
other  pear  truck  is  out  of  the  way. 

Prunes  are  hot  nearly  overdone,  but  there  are  too 
many  prune  orchards  planted  on  soils  that  can  never 
be  made  profitable.  All  planting  of  plums  and 
prunes  should  be  confined  to  the  richest  kind  of  al- 
luvial swamp  lands.  The  prune  tree  with  us  is  a 
tremendous  bearer,  if  properly  situated.  It  needs 
rich  soil  and  plenty  of  water.  I  would  plant  French, 
Robe  de  Sergent,  Imperial,  Clairac,  Splendor  and 
Silver  prunes — the  four  last  are  on  account  of  sizes. 
I  have  fruited  the  Imperial  this  season  and  they  aver- 
age twenty-four  to  the  pound.  I  believe  that  when 
the  trees  get  older  the  fruit  can  be  relied  on  to  go 
thirty  to  the  pound.  Silver  prunes  brought  7  to  8 
cents  this  season,  while  French  prunes  sold  at  3  to  4 
cents.  The  Silver  prune  seems  to  thrive  on  drier 
soil  than  the  French  and  does  well  with  climatic  con- 
ditions like  those  I  have  described  for  the  apricot. 

As  for  the  English  walnut,  if  size  is  any  indication 
of  suitability,  a  tree  on  the  ranch  of  Jacob  Bros,  is 
evidence,    it  is  five  years  old  and  it  measures  17 
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inches  in  circumference  at  the  butt  and  is  about  35 
feet  high.    It  has  borne  nuts  for  two  years. 

More  nut  trees  should  be  planted  in  Tulare  county. 
Pecans,  chestnuts  and  other  nut  trees  should  be 
planted  in  groups  on  deep,  rich  alluvial  soils  and 
will  not  do  on  the  plains. 

The  Basis  of  the  California  Fruit  Producer's 
Appeal  for  Protection. 

At  the  Farmers'  Institute  recently  held  at  Red- 
lands  Mr.  I.  N.  Hoag  read  a  paper  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  tariff  protective  system,  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  California  fruit  interest,  and  from  it  we 
make  extracts  as  follows  : 

The  citrus  fruit  growers  of  California  take  the 
broad  ground  that  American  agriculture,  being  the 
foundation  of  all  other  industries,  should  enlist  the 
highest  solicitude  and  receive  the  greatest  care  and 
protection  of  the  Government. 

This  protection  should  be  direct  and  substantial, 
and  not  indirect  and  consequential.  The  weak  point 
in  past  tariff  legislation  has  been  that  manufacturing 
industries  have  had  the  direct  benefits  and  agricul- 
tural industries  the  indirect.  This  one  fact  has,  more 
than  any  other,  caused  the  instability  and  uncer- 
tainty of  tariff  legislation  and  the  consequent  insta- 
bility and  uncertainty  of  business.  Let  agriculture 
and  "agricult  ural  laborers  receive  their  share  of  pro- 
tection,'as  well  as  the  other  industries  and  their 
operatives,  and  the  whole  country  will  march  along 
on  an  even  grade  up  the  plane  of  prosperity  and  in- 
dustrial success. 

In  the  application  of  this  great  principle,  those 
products  of  the  soil  that  meet  the  most  damaging 
competition  from  foreign  importations,  but  which, 
being  properly  protected,  will  bring  the  greatest 
benefits  to  the  country,  should  be  most  carefully  fos- 
tered and  protected.  The  greatest  drawback  to 
American  agriculture  has  been  the  overproduction  of 
certain  leading  products— as  wheat,  cotton  and  corn 
— the  prices  of  which  are  fixed  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets, or,  in  other  words,  at  their  export  value.  The 
policy  of  our  tariff  laws  should  be  to  divert  the  cur- 
rent of  agricultural  effort  from  these  overworked 
channels  towards  the  cultivation  of  products  with 
which  our  own  markets  are  more  or  less  supplied  by 
foreign  importation,  but  which  with  slight  govern- 
mental encouragement  would  be  produced  to  fully 
supply  our  home  demand,  and  perhaps  to  be  largely 
exported  under  advantageous  reciprocity  treaties. 

By  adapting  our  tariff  legislation  to  these  lines  we 
would  not  only  benefit  the  industries  directly  pro- 
tected, but  would  indirectly  help  those  from  which 
we  divert  producers  by  reliving  them  from  the  con- 
sequences of  overproduction.  We  would  also  induce 
the  breaking  of  large  holdings  of  land  and  the  forma- 
tion of  small  farms,  with  better  and  more  profitable 
cultivation,  and  thus  at  the  same  time  bring  about 
more  favorable  social  and  intellectual  conditions  and 
greater  contentment  among  the  rural  population,  all 
of  which  the  experience  of  the  past  few  years  has 
shown  to  be  very  desirable. 

In  pursuit  of  this  policy,  and  to  bring  about  these 
results,  no  other  branch  of  agriculture  offers  so 
promising  a  field,  and  certainly  no  other  branch 
stands  so  much  in  need  of  direct  protection  as  that 
embraced  under  the  head  of  general  horticulture,  in- 
cluding California  raisins,  prunes,  olives,  English 
walnuts,  almonds,  citrons,  lemons,  limes  and  oranges. 
Though  not  exactly  a  horticultural  product,  yet  as 
proper  for  protection  in  the  lines  under  discussion, 
we  would  name  also  beet  sugar. 

These  products  all  find  a  natural  home  in  Califor- 
nia, but  are  all  struggling  hard  for  success  under 
most  discouraging  circumstances,  from  the  fact  that 
we  have  strong  competition  for  the  supply  of  our  own 
home  markets  with  these  products  in  foreign  coun  tries 
having  many  advantages,  both  natural  and  political, 
over  us.  The  competing  countries  are  Spain,  Italy, 
the  West  Indies,  Mexico  and  Japan,  with  a  prospect 
that  a  number  of  the  South  American  and  South  Af- 
rican countries  will  soon  be  added  to  the  list.  These 
are  all  cheap  labor,  cheap  land  and  cheap  capital 
countries.  In  none  of  them  is  labor  for  these  indus- 
tries paid  over  20  to  25  cents  a  day.  Land  is  worth 
in  most  of  them  from  20  cents  to  a  few  dollars  per 
acre  and  capital  commands  from  3%  to  4%  per  an- 
num, while  we  pay  labor  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  day, 
our  lands  adapted  to  the  culture  of  these  products 
are  worth  from  $200  to  $400  per  acre,  and  capital 
cannot  be  had  for  less  than  8%  or  10%  per  annum. 

Prom  the  nature  of  these  products,  labor-saving 
machinery  is  but  little  adapted  to  their  cultivation 
or  manipulation,  and  manual  labor  is  one  of  the  chief 
elements  of  their  production.  At  least  50%  of  a  box 
of  oranges  and  60%  of  a  box  of  cured  lemons  is  repre- 
sented by  labor  ;  so  that  Government  protection  in- 
ures largely  to  the  benefit  of  rural  labor. 

Citrus  fruit  culture  in  the  United  States,  and  espe- 
cially in  California,  is  but  in  its  infancy — very  few  of 
our  orange  or  lemon  groves  being  over  ten  years  old 
and  the  great  bulk  of  them  being  less  than  6  years, 
while  treees  do  not  come  into  full  bearing  until  they 
have  been  planted  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years. 

Again  :  but  a  small  portion  of  the  acreage  of  the 
States  within  the  favorable  climate  belt  has  been  de- 
voted to  their  cultivation.    With  judicious  and  wise 


encouragement,  California,  Florida  and  Louisiana 
can  supply  the  present  and  future  markets  of  the  en- 
tire country  with  these  fruits,  with  profit  to  the 
people  of  these  States  and  satisfaction  to  all  classes 
of  consumers.  With  the  varieties  we  are  producing 
and  the  facilities  for  keeping  that  science  has  pro- 
vided, we  can  place  oranges  and  lemons  in  the  mar- 
ket every  month  in  the  year. 

The  citrus  fruit  growers  of  California  are  at  special 
disadvantages  by  reason  of  their  great  distance  from 
the  centers  of  population  and  markets  of  the  country 
and  the  present  expensive  and  only  means  of  trans- 
portation to  those  markets.  While  it  costs  us  90 
cents  a  box  freight  to  all  Missouri  river  points  and 
farther  East,  it  costs  our  chief  competitors  but  25  to 
.30  cents  a  box  to  lay  their  fruit  down  in  our  best  and 
most  expensive  markets,  and  with  their  cheap  labor, 
cheap  land  and  cheap  capital,  they  can  undersell  us 
with  satisfactory  profit  to  themselves,  within  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  our  orchards. 

Mexico  is  supplying  the  Pacific  coast  with  lemons 
and  limes  and  Sicily  and  Jamaica  are  supplying  the 
Eastern  markets  with  the  same  kinds  of  fruit,  while 
our  lemons  are  hanging  on  the  trees  for  want  of  a 
market  that  will  pay  for  the  picking  and  freight,  and 
but  for  the  unfortunate  frosts  in  Florida  two  years 
ago  the  market  for  our  oranges  would  at  this  time  be 
in  almost  as  bad  a  condition. 

The  fact  of  the  unsystematic  and  slovenly  methods 
of  cultivation  and  manipulation  in  foreign  countries, 
at  first  thought,  would  seem  to  militate  against  them 
as  dangerous  competitors.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  work  in  their  favor,  or,  rather,  gives  them 
greater  power  of  damage  to  us.  They  put  into  our 
markets  inferior  fruits,  in  inferior  condition,  and 
thus  become  a  powerful  element  of  demoralization  of 
those  markets,  in  accordance  with  well  known  rules 
of  business.  In  a  nutshell,  it  is  an  inferior  civiliza- 
tion undermining  and  retarding  a  superior  one. 

The  following  figures,  furnished  by  the  American 
Economist,  show  the  formidable  competition  the  in- 
fant industries  of  citrus  fruit  culture  in  this  country 
have  to  contend  with,  and  furnish  an  unanswerable 
argument  in  favor  of  a  high  import  duty  for  their  en- 
couragement and  protection  : 

value  of  importations  of  oranges  and  lemons  from 
1890  to  1896. 


Tear.  Lemons.  Orange*. 

1890  13,374,032  »1, 916,652 

1891   4,351,970  2,339,987 

1892    4,54S,263  1,210,338 

1893    4,994,323  1,695,469 

1S94    4.285,273  1,127,605 

1895    4,917,326  1,997,266 

1896    5,040,344  2,694,131 


Combined  import  value,  7  years  $44, 493,069 

Average  import  value  per  year   6,356,152 

Thus  we  are  paying  nearly  six  millions  and  a  half 
of  dollars  tribute  to  foreign  labor  and  capital,  while 
California  alone  has  100,000  acres  planted  in  orange 
and  lemon  trees  and  fully  $50,000,000  capital  invested 
in  these  industries,  and  thousands  of  men  tramping 
the  highways  in  desperation  for  want  of  employ- 
ment. 

***** 
We  do  not  demand  a  prohibitory  tariff,  but  a  moder- 
ate and  rational  one  that  will  afford  us  fair  protec- 
tion and  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time  and  good 
business  experience,  and  will  be  exempt  from  politi- 
cal change.  The  present  tariff  is  of  no  practical  ef- 
ficiency as  a  protective  measure.  We  would  recom- 
mend a  duty  of  50  cents  a  standard  box  of  2  cubic  feet 
of  oranges,  lemons  or  limes,  with  no  duty  on  the  box 
if  made  from  lumber  exported  from  the  United 
States,  but  small  duty  on  boxes  made  of  foreign  lum- 
ber, and  the  same  duty  on  an  equal  weight  or  bulk 
of  fruit  in  larger  or  smaller  packages.  This  would  be 
simple  and  easy  of  enforcement  and  would  eliminate 
the  element  of  fraud  on  the  Government. 


Fruit  Drying  and  Bird  Killing. 


To  the  Editor:— I  am  thinking  this  year  of  using 
an  alfalfa  field  for  drying  upon,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
dust;  but  can  you  inform  me  whether  the  fruit  would 
dry  as  well?  We  do  not  get  much,  if  any,  damp  at 
that  time  of  year  in  this  locality.  I  presume  that 
would  be  the  chief  obstacle  ?  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  might  give  us  their  experience  in  drying  and 
ventilate  the  subject  a  bit. 

Can  you  also  tell  me  of  some  cheap  but  efficient 
means  of  keeping  birds  off  the  buds  ?  The  feathered 
tribe  are  rather  a  trouble  to  me  in  this  respect. 

Rosedale,  Kern  Co.  W.  R.  S. 

[We  should  like  to  have  the  result  of  experience 
with  the  use  of  alfalfa  sward  as  a  drying  ground. 
We  can  imagine  many  objections,  but  what  are  the 
facts  ?  Bud-eating  birds  are  usually  shot  or  poisoned. 
Poisoned  water  usually  makes  away  with  them  rap- 
idly or  cornmeal  with  strychnine.  All  poison  should 
be  put  up  at  the  top  of  poles  to  prevent  access  of 
domestic  animals. — Ed.] 

Apples  for  San  Diego  Coast. 


To  the  Editor:— I  am  setting  out  700  apple  trees 
next  month  and  I  propose  planting  the  following  va- 
rieties:   100  White  Winter  Pearmain;  100  Rhode 


Island  greenings;  50  Red  Astrachan;  50  Ben  Davis; 
50  Yellow  Bellflower.  What  would  you  advise  me  to 
plant  for  the  remaining  350  trees  ?  Please  give  me 
the  names  of  those  most  suitable  for  market  pur- 
poses and  also  those  suitable  for  this  coast  climate. 

D.  H.  Garden. 

South  Oceanside,  San  Diego  Co. 
[We  should  add  50  Gravenstein  aud  50  Skinner's 
Seedling  and  250  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin. — Ed.] 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

Our  Debt  to  Semi-Tropical  Gardening. 

Californians  who  enjoy  life  among  ornamental 
plants,  and  there  are  few  who  do  not,  may  find  inter- 
esting some  suggestions  of  semi-tropical  gardening 
from  an  address  at  the  Southern  California  Farmers' 
Institutes  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Ancient  Gardens. — In  the  semi-tropical  garden  of 
the  present  day  the  human  race  renews  its  youth. 
The  cradle  of  civilization  was  rocked  by  the  breezes 
wafted  eastward  from  the  Mediterranean,  amid  the 
splendid  vegetation  which  sprang  naturally  from  the 
rich  soil  in  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile, 
supplemented  by  the  acquisitions  of  fruits  and  flow- 
ers made  by  barbaric  tribes  returning  from  their  ex- 
cursions into  distant  parts  of  Asia.  Before  the  pyra- 
mids uprose,  before  the  most  Chaldean  records  were 
inscribed,  maukind  had  learned  to  love  plants  and 
flowers,  and  history  dawns  upon  peoples  skilled  in 
horticultural  arts  and  moved  by  horticultural  senti- 
ment. 

Traditionally,  the  semi-tropical  is  the  pioneer  gar- 
den. Of  half  a  dozen  sites  of  Edens  for  which  theo- 
logians have  contended,  all  were  in  semi-tropical 
situations. 

Historically,  the  greatest  gardens  of  the  world 
have  been  made  in  semi-tropical  regions. 

Naturally,  the  grandest  results  in  acclimation  and 
the  widest  diversity  of  beautiful  forms  of  plaut, 
flower  and  fruit  are  to  be  found  in  that  favored  belt 
of  the  earth's  surface  to  which  both  the  temperate 
and  tropical  zones  have  given  many  of  their  best 
plant  treasures  and  where  the  refugees  from  killing 
frost  or  burning  heat  assume,  in  some  respects  at 
least,  a  perfection  of  form  aud  fruitage  which  they 
do  not  attain  in  the  regions  of  extremes  whence  they 
came.  It  would  appear  then  that  when  man  or  na- 
ture, or  both  together,  would  achieve  the  highest  re- 
sults of  gardening  art,  they  have  chosen  a  location 
having  characteristics  immediate  between,  or  com- 
mon to,  both  the  temperate  and  tropical  zones,  which 
are  the  words  the  Standard  dictionary  gives  us  a 
definition  of  sub-tropical  or  semi-tropical;  for  these 
two  terms  seem  to  be  practically  interchangeable. 

What  the  Semi- Tropical  Gardens  Di<l  for  the  North. — 
Again,  the  semi-tropical  garden  can  claim  eminence 
for  the  gifts  it  has  made  to  gardening  to  the  temper- 
ate zone.  The  migrations  of  the  Aryan  nations  from 
western  Asia  towards  Europe,  which  began  2500  B. 
C,  carried  into  the  more  northerly  regions  of  the 
temperate  zone  the  plants,  fruits  aud  grains  which 
had  been  gathered  in  the  east,  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries and  from  all  other  semi-tropical  regions  of  Asia 
by  tribal  conquest  or  interchange  during  more  re- 
mote times.  From  as  far  east  as  China  and  as  far 
south  as  India  the  choicest  plants  had  been  collected 
to  enrich  the  gardens  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt.  These 
passed  on  the  arms  of  conquest  into  barbaric  Europe 
and  upon  these  fruits  and  grains  was  established 
European  civilization.  What  we  have  come  to  look 
upon  now  as  the  natural  products  of  the  upper  re- 
gions of  the  north  temperate  zone  originally  came 
from  the  South  and  were  the  achievements  of  ages  of 
prehistoric  and  semi-tropical  gardening.  Very 
creditable  is  it  to  the  enterprise  of  the  more  north- 
ern latitudes  that  they  have  done  so  well  with  these 
legacies  from  an  extinct  Asiatic  civilization,  for  they 
have  ennobled  them  by  centuries  of  selection  and 
have  added  to  them  the  grand  developments  made 
from  their  own  indigenous  plants. 

The  horticultural  wealth  which  flowed  out  from  the 
semi-tropical  regions  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean 
was  carried  ere  long  by  European  discoverers  to  the 
New  World.  In  return  therefor  America  and  Aus- 
tralia have  made  rich  donations  to  European  horti- 
culture from  their  own  indigenous  flora. 

The  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon  were  the  logical 
culmination  of  horticultural  effort  under  the  half- 
lights  of  ancient,  pagan  civilization.  They  gave  em- 
bodiment to  ambition,  artifice,  oppression.  The  full 
light  of  Christian  civilization  fills  our  horticulture 
w7th  humility,  truth,  humanity.  The  central  idea  in 
the  old  garden  was  the  palace:  in  the  garden  of  to- 
day it  is  the  home. 

Northern  and  Southern  Gardening. — Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  emphasize  the  contrast  will  be  to  allude 
to  two  plauts,  both  of  which  are  frequently  used  in 
northern  house  decoration  and  in  the  summer  tropi- 
cal effects  in  the  open  air.  One  is  the  date  palm  of 
the  Canary  islands,  which  is  unquestionably  among 
the  best  for  grand  free  growth  in  semi-tropical  elf- 
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mates.  Splendid  specimens  of  this  palm  are  seen  in 
the  gulf  region  of  the  United  States  and  in  California. 
The  rich  green  and  the  graceful  form  of  its  leaves 
and  their  rhythmic  movement  in  the  breeze,  added 
to  the  symmetry  of  its  growth  and  the  peculiarity  of 
its  staminate  bloom,  all  make  it  an  object  which  the 
passer,  almost  involuntarily,  pauses  to  admire.  The 
other  plant  I  would  mention  is  the  Himalayan  bam- 
boo, one  of  the  best  of  the  bamboos  for  garden  pur- 
poses. It  attains  a  height  of  about  15  feet  and 
forms  a  dense  mass  of  feathery  foliage  of  which  the 
outer  leaves  droop  slightly  outward,  giving  a  most 
graceful  effect  to  the  clump. 

But  strikingly  beautiful  as  are  these  two  plants 
they  are  only  single  coins  in  the  weath  of  the  semi- 
tropical  garden.  Think  of  the  almost  endless  list  of 
evergreens  which  are  perhaps  the  most  distinctive 
of  the  thermal  regions,  the  eucalypti  with  their  tow- 
ering altitudes  and  varied  hues  of  foliage  and  bark; 
scores  of  species  of  them  with  bloom  commanding  all 
epithets  from  "interesting"  to  "  glorious  "—the 
last  of  the  "  flame  tree  "  with  its  gorgeous  blossoms 
of  bright  red.  Think  of  the  accacias,  some  of  them 
favorites  in  the  Northern  greenhouses,  but  which 
carry  huge  heads  of  golden  and  fragrant  bloom  to  a 
height  of  30  feet  in  twenty  years  in  California. 
Think  of  the  splendid  magnolias  of  the  South;  the 
grevillias  and  tree  ferns  of  Australia  which  throw 
out  their  graceful  foliage  in  full  confidence  under  the 
semi-tropical  sky.  And  then,  recall  the  imperial 
citrus  family,  the  orange,  lemon,  lime,  grape  fruit, 
citron  and  bergamot,  with  foliage  of  emerald  and 
fruit  of  gold.  What  of  beauty,  fragrance  and  deli- 
ciousness  of  fruit  do  not  their  very  names  suggest 
even  to  Northern  minds  ? 

A  New  Art  for  English  Peoples.—  Semi-tropic  gar- 
dening in  the  United  States  is  just  at  the  beginning 
of  its  popularity  and  development.  The  splendid 
plants  in  the  old  gardens  at  the  South  and  the  lega- 
cies left  by  the  padres  in  the  old  missions  of  Califor- 
nia are  but  suggestions  of  the  future.  Naturally, 
commercial  horticulture  has  first  laid  hold  upon  the 
semi-tropical  resources  of  country  and  has  demon- 
strated that  American  energy  and  acumen  are  not 
dulled  by  escape  from  the  touch  of  frost.  Orna- 
mental horticulture,  here  as  everywhere,  will  follow 
with  garlands  for  the  industrial  victors.  As  it  is  a 
new  art  for  Americans — in  fact,  a  new  art  for  any 
English-speaking  people — one  of  its  greatest  needs 
of  the  present  time  is  aid  and  guidance  in  knowledge 
of  semi-tropical  plants  and  what  to  do  with  them. 

California's  Duty. — In  the  matter  of  adequately  de- 
veloping the  semi-tropical  element  in  English  horti- 
cultural literature  California  has  both  an  opportunity 
and  a  duty.  Every  individual  should  do  his  or  her 
full  part  either  in  writing  with  clearness  as  to  cul- 
tural details,  with  honesty  and  truth  as  to  limita- 
tions and  with  due  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
effort.  Our  poets  and  artists  may  be  trusted  to 
seize  their  opportunities;  it  is  the  more  labored  and 
yet  not  less  significant  prose  of  scientific  inquiry  and 
practical  operation  which  should  be  encouraged  and 
promoted  because  it  will  aid  others  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  materials,  agencies  and  methods  involved 
in  the  highest  type  of  gardening  which  our  climate 
favors.  To  this  end  it  is  desirable  that  floral  soci- 
eties should  put  forth  untiring  effort  in  garden  cul- 
ture and  experiment;  in  essay  and  discussion,  and  in 
exhibition  of  their  best  achievements. 

Our  Equipment  for  This  Work. — California  is  finely 
equipped  to  make  a  splendid  contribution  to  sub- 
tropical gardening  and  is  thus  prepared  to  discharge 
in  some  measure  the  debt  which  the  present  owes  to 
earlier  civilization.  We  have  received  from  all  the 
world  an  endowment  of  skill  in  floral  arts  and  floral 
sentiment.  In  the  ranks  of  our  varied  and  enlight- 
ened population  we  have  plant  lovers  and  culturists 
from  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Old  World  from  Ire- 
land eastward  to  Japan.  We  have  those  who  have 
heard  flower  lore  in  all  the  tongues  of  men.  No- 
where on  the  earth  is  there  such  a  gathering  of  de- 
votees to  floriculture.  We  have  also  the  choicest 
plants  from  the  utmost  confines  of  the  planet.  To 
these  legacies  we  add  American  aptness,  skill  and 
ingenuity;  beneath  them  all  our  soil;  above  them  all 
our  sky.  Where  in  the  world  should  the  art  of 
floriculture  attain  higher  development  or  produce 
grander  masterpieces  ?  Let  us  not  cease,  then,  to 
urge  its  delights  and  its  benefits  upon  the  attention 
of  our  friends  and  associates  and  upon  all  to  whom 
our  influence  can  extend.  Let  it  be  our  encourage- 
ment and  our  sublime  incentive,  too,  that  every  ef- 
fort we  make  to  beautify  our  homes  and  to  promote 
the  love  of  flowers  beyond  our  homes,  will  not  only 
add  to  the  visible  charms  of  our  beloved  State,  but 
will  develop  the  quality  of  our  citizenship  and  vie 
with  other  agencies  in  the  noble  work  of  making 
Californians  more  worthy  of  California. 

THE  DAIRY. 


The  Bull  Is  Half  the  Herd. 


To  the  Editor .:— Since  my  last,  "On  the  Value  of 
Good  Bulls,"  I  have  seen  the  Breeders'  Gazette  of 
December  9th,  1896,  in  which  is  an  article  on  the 
same  subject  by  C.  F.  Curtiss  of  the  Iowa  Experi- 


ment Station.  He  quotes  the  late  Mr.  Amos  Cruik- 
shank  as  having  said  : 

"Look  well  to  the  sire.  Any  young  man  who 
starts  out  with  a  good  bull  and  continues  to  use  only 
good  ones,  at  the  same  time  culling  the  females  of 
the  herd  closely,  will  soon  build  up  a  good  herd." 

The  above,  coming  from  one  of  the — I  may  say  the 
most — successful  Shorthorn  breeders  of  the  time  in 
which  he  lived,  is  worthy  of  being  kept  in  mind  at  all 
times  by  every  man  who  owns  a  herd  of  cattle.  As 
Mr.  Curtiss  says,  "  this  would  form  a  capital  motto 
for  every  breeder  to  nail  above  his  barn  door.  *  *  * 
It  is  the  one  principle  in  breeding  that  ought  always 
to  be  adhered  to  under  all  circumstances."  And  in 
concluding  his  article  he  further  says:  "Every 
breeder  should  keep  a  good  sire  at  the  head  of  the 
herd  at  any  cost.  It  makes  but  little  difference  what 
a  sire  costs,  provided  he  is  good  enough.  An  animal 
of  that  kind  is  sure  to  return  many  fold  on  the  in- 
vestment." 

Mark  these  words,  an  animal  that  is  good  enough. 
If  the  animal  is  not  good  enough — better,  if  possible, 
than  the  preceding  sire  used,  and  of  a  higher  stand- 
ard in  breeding  and  individual  merit  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  herd  of  cows  on  which  he  is  to  be  used — 
but  little  improvement,  if  any,  can  be  expected  from 
his  use.  Note,  also,  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  words, 
a  good  bull,  by  the  late  Mr.  Cruikshank,  who  estab- 
lished a  branch  of  the  Shorthorn  breed  of  cattle 
that  are  now  known  or  heard  of  the  world  over  as 
"  Cruickshank  cattle,"  just  as  at  one  time  we  heard 
of  the  Bates  and  Booth  Shorthorns.  The  latter  have 
been  in  a  measure,  but  not  altogether,  superseded 
by  the  Cruikshank,  just  as  they,  in  turn,  will  be 
superseded  by  other  branches  that  will  be  estab- 
lished by  some  other  persevering  and  painstaking 
breeder — of  the  future,  it  may  be.  There  is  danger 
ahead  for  the  Cruikshanks,  or  any  other  branch 
on  which  the  public  fancy  has  turned  its  attention, 
just  as  there  was  for  other  families  and  branches  of 
the  breed  in  times  gone  by.  The  danger  is  in  too 
much  indiscriminate  in-breeding  with  the  majority. 
Having  got  Cruikshank  cattle,  they  are  apt  to  think 
there  is  no  other  kind  good  enough  to  mix  with  them. 
They  do  not  follow  the  teachings  of  the  founder  of 
the  branch  of  Shorthorns  called  by  his  name.  Though 
the  Sittyton  herd  was  in  its  later  years  self-sustaining 
as  regards  bulls,  we  must  remember  that  it  was  a 
very  large  herd,  numbering  at  one  time,  I  believe, 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  three  thousand  head,  which 
afforded  a  wide  range  for  choice  of  bulls  within 
itself.  It  was  not  always  so,  however.  There  was 
a  time  when  Mr.  Cruikshank  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  finding  bulls  to  suit  him,  just  as  a  good 
many  people  have  nowadays  in  finding  bulls  that  are 
good  enough.  He  got  the  greater  part  of  his  first 
Shorthorns,  cows  and  bulls,  from  "south  of  the 
Tweed,"  an  undertaking  which  involved  considerable 
expense,  trouble  and  risk,  a  good  deal  more  so  than 
in  present  times  of  quick  and  easy  transit  for  both 
man  and  beast.  It  is  said  that  "birds  of  a  feather 
flock  together,"  and  the  same  may  with  equal  truth 
be  said  of  enthusiastic  Shorthorn  breeders  when  they 
are  within  a  convenient  distance  of  each  other,  and 
many  were  the  times  in  my  boyhood  days  when  I 
listened  to  Shorthorn  lore  at  gatherings  round  the 
fireside  on  winter  nights,  which  frequently  continued 
well  into  the  night,  too,  though  visitors  might  have 
to  travel  a  good  many  miles  to  reach  their  homes. 
But,  then,  we  had  the  comfort  and  blessing  of  good 
roads,  such  as  were  quite  safe  to  travel  on,  even  in 
the  dark. 

I  well  remember  hearing  one  story,  some  forty 
years  ago,  touching  on  Mr.  Cruikshank's  career  as  a 
breeder.  Mr.  Wilkinson  of  Lenton,  Nottingham, 
England,  was  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Cruikshank  when  the 
latter  made  the  remark  that  he  did  not  know  what 
he  was  going  to  do  about  getting  another  bull,  or 
where  he  could  get  one  to  suit  him.  Before  leaving, 
Mr.  Wilkinson  said  he  had  a  bull  that  he  could  spare 
that  he  thought  would  suit  him,  so  it  was  agreed 
that  when  he  got  home  he  should  ship  the  bull  to 
Sittyton.  When  the  bull  arrived  at  his  destination 
Mr.  Cruikshank  was  so  disappointed  at  his  first  ap- 
pearance, with  his  coarse,  bullish  head  and  wide 
horns,  that  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  he  thought  of 
sending  the  bull  back.  But  from  Aberdeenshire  in 
Scotland  to  Nottingham  in  England  was  a  long  dis- 
tance for  a  bull  to  travel  in  those  days,  and  he  con- 
cluded to  use  the  bull  to  a  few  cows  and  watch  the 
results,  which  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory — even 
beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  That  bull 
was  Lancaster  Comet  (11663),  the  sire  of  Champion 
of  England  (17526),  a  bull  that  is  said  to  have  done 
more  toward  establishing  the  fame  of  the  Sittyton 
herd  than  any  other  bull.  I  have  even  heard  it  said 
that  he  was  the  "making  of  the  herd,"  a  saying  which 
is  frequently  applied  to  very  impressive  sires,  there- 
fore must  not  be  taken  altogether  in  its  exact  literal 
meaning.  That  some  sires  do  practically  make  the 
herd  in  which  they  are  used  famous  through  the  good 
effects  they  produce,  and  shown  in  the  superior  ex- 
cellence of  their  offspring,  there  is  no  doubt,  and 
when  a  breeder  has  once  witnessed  the  good  done  by 
an  impressive  sire  in  his  herd  he  is  more  likely  to  be 
careful  and  cautious  in  making  his  next  selection,  in 
order  to  maintain  and  carry  on  the  improvement 


already  begun,  but,  like  Mr.  Cruikshank,  will  "make 
haste  slowly  "  in  making  a  change.  His  (Mr.  C.'s) 
object  was  to  breed  a  hardy  and  profitable  class  of 
cattle  for  turning  the  products  of  the  farm  into  beef  ; 
therefore,  beef  being  his  main  object,  he  worked  con- 
tinually to  improve  upon  and  develop  the  points,  or 
parts,  of  a  carcass  in  which  the  best  beef  lay.  He 
did  not  altogether  sacrifice  milking,  as  some  few  of 
the  breeders  of  his  time  did  ;  each  cow  was  expected 
to  give  more  milk  than  was  necessary  to  rear  its 
own  calf. 

A  cow  can  do  a  good  deal  more  than  that,  as  re- 
gards milk,  and  be  a  good  beef  animal,  too.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  sacrifice  all  the  best  beef  points  in  a 
cow  in  order  that  she  may  be  a  good  milker.  A  good 
milch  cow  is  naturally  wide  and  deep  behind,  with 
round  ribs  and  a  good  thickness  through  the  heart, 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  plenty  of  room 
and  free  play  for  the  lungs  and  other  vital  parts, 
while  the  well-rounded  ribs  will  give  room  for  the 
proper  expansion  of  the  large  stomachs  necessary 
for  the  accommodation  and  perfect  digestion  of  the 
bulky  yet  nutritious  food  required  to  support  a  cow 
in  full  flow  of  milk.    Get  a  good  bull  out  of  some  such 
cow  as  above  described,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
not  having  both  milk  and  beef  in  the  same  animal. 
"I  have  a  heifer,"  writes  one  who  is  inquiring  about 
a  change  of  bulls,  "that  gave  seven  gallons  of 
strained  milk  a  day  last  spring,  on  grass  only."  The 
sire  of  this  heifer  was  a  winner  of  the  sweepstakes 
premium  at  one  of  our  State  Fairs  as  best  Shorthorn 
bull  of  any  age,  and  is  well  filled  and  covered  in  all 
the  best  beef  points.    I  also  happen  to  know  that 
his  dam  was  a  cow  that  had  given  her  seven  gallons 
a  day,  or  thereabouts,  of  milk  ;  was  a  persistent 
milker,  of  the  round-ribbed  and  square  hind  quar- 
tered type,  a  short-legged,  "  blocky  "  cow — in  fact, 
of  an  almost  perfect  beef  type.    Her  sire  was  also  a 
sweepstakes  winner  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and 
had  for  his  dam  a  cow  that  used  to  give  twenty-four 
quarts  of  measured  milk  a  day.   And,  going  still  fur- 
ther back,  her  sire  was  a  perfect  beef  bull  of  2660 
pounds  weight,  without  coarseness,  when  in  working 
condition,  standing  on   such   short  legs   that  his 
brisket,  as  a  three-year-old,  was  only  16  inches  clear 
of  the  ground.    I  need  not  add  that  these  animals 
were  of  a  family  or  families  of  milking  Shorthorns, 
that  had  been  used  as  such  for  several  generations. 
It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  cows  must  be  milked 
if  they  are  to  be  made  into  good  milking  cows.    As  a 
rule,  we  must  have  both  size  and  substance  in  an 
animal  in  order  to  have  a  strong  constitution,  and  I 
merely  give  the  above  examples  of  milk  and  beef  in 
the  same  animal  to  show  that  we  need  not  be  afraid 
of  using  a  bull  with  well-developed  beef  points,  pro- 
vided he  is  out  of  the  right  kind  of  a  cow,  a  breeder 
of  good  bulls.  Robert  Ashburner. 

Baden,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal.,  Jan.  22,  1897. 


The  Pasteur  Rodent  Virus. 


To  the  Editor: — I  should  like  to  hear  through  the 
Rural  more  concerning  the  Pasteur  Virus  for  squir- 
rels, gophers,  etc.,  especially  for  gophers.  I  tried  a 
bottle  on  gophers  in  my  alfalfa,  and  I  cannot  see  as 
it  did  one  bit  of  good,  and  I  used  it  strictly  according 
to  directions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  slitted  raisins  soaked  in  the 
virus  would  be  better  than  bread.  Has  anyone  tried 
anything  else  than  bread  ? 

It  strikes  me  that  there  are  some  inconsistencies 
about  that  virus  firm.  For  instance:  They  say  that 
the  virus  must  be  used  within  ten  days  of  date  of 
manufacture.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  it  is  sealed 
air-tight  in  the  bottles,  that  is  not  true.  Also,  they 
wrote  me  when  I  ordered  a  bottle  that  one  bottle 
would  not  be  of  any  or  of  very  little  use.  Now,  I 
don't  see  why.  If  one  bottle  is  used  according  to  di- 
rections, I  think  it  should  show  whether  it  is  any 
good  or  not. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  persons  here  that 
would  use  it  if  convinced  that  it  is  what  they  claim 
for  it.  I  am  not  the  only  one  that  has  tried  it  with 
the  above  success.  Clarence  Culbertson. 

Lakeside,  Cal. 

[We  cannot  answer  all  the  questions  that  may 
arise  concerning  the  use  of  the  Pasteur  virus.  It  is, 
however,  an  interesting  subject,  and  it  will  be  well  to 
discuss  it,  because  of  the  possibility  of  securing 
through  its  use  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  vexing 
and  expensive  rodent  question.  Perhaps  the  agents 
will  answer  some  of  Mr.  Culbertson's  questions. 
We  may  say,  however,  that  there  is  no  inconsist- 
ency in  saying  that  the  virus  can  maintain  its  activ- 
ity only  ten  days.  Different  germs  have  different 
longevity  ;  some  are  practically  indestructible,  oth- 
ers can  only  be  held  in  a  culture  medium  for  a  speci- 
fied time.  The  sealing  of  the  bottles  does  not  insure 
the  life  of  the  virus.  The  proposition  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  the  maintenance  of  a  sterilized  medium 
by  keeping  it  from  contact  with  the  air;  in  the  latter 
case  tight  corking  may  indefinitely  maintain  th? 
status  ijuo.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  all  who 
have  used  the  virus  of  the  results  attained. — Ed  ] 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Lord  of  the  Seas. 


Alone  on  the  breast  of  the  main 

We  had  sailed  with  the  sun  and  the  breeze, 
Till  our  hearts  felt  the  greatness  of  God, 

And  we  worshipped  the  Lord  of  the  seas. 

Away  to  the  right  and  the  left 

Were  the  waves,  to  the  edge  of  the  world, 
And  behind  in  the  rack  of  our  path, 

Was  a  tempest  of  waters  inwhirled. 

Before  us  a  prairie  of  sea 

Was  abloom  with  its  flowers  of  foam, 
Till  it  miDgled  its  uttermost  surge 

With  the  blue  of  the  down-reaching  dome. 

Like  a  king,  'mid  his  armies  of  cloud, 
In  the  realm  of  the  sky,  was  the  sun, 

Purple-robed,  as  he  sank  in  the  west, 
When  his  journey  diurnal  was  done. 

And  there,  'twixt  the  night  and  the  day. 

We  rejoiced  at  the  glories,  and  these 
Filled  our  hearts  with  delight  and  with 
praise, 

And  we  worshipped  the  Lord  of  the  seas. 

At  first,  in  the  rim  of  the  sky 

That  was  dark  o'er  the  waves  of  the  east, 
Like  the  dust  of  the  diamonds,  the  stars 

Hardly  glimmered,  then  shone,  then  in- 
creased. 

Till  rank  after  rank  was  aflame, 
Till  the  west  as  the  east  was  aglow; 

And  we  looked  from  the  splendors  above 
To  the  orbs  in  the  waters  below. 

Then  slow  rose  the  disk  of  the  moon 
From  the  waves  of  the  east,  and  the  night 

Fled  away  at  the  sight  of  her  face, 
And  the  ocean  was  flooded  with  light. 

And  soft  were  our  hearts  as  we  looked  ; 

And  we  talked  of  the  Maker  of  these; 
And  we  sang  Him  a  song  in  the  night; 

And  we  worshipped  the  Lord  of  the  seas. 

— H.  F.  Thurston. 


Jacko. 


"  I  wonder,"  I  said  as  I  was  looking 
out  of  the  window  of  Jack  Trevor's 
lodgings,  "  why  that  girl's  rushing  up 
the  street  without  her  hat." 

"  Ah  !"  he  said,  coming  to  the  win- 
dow, "  I  thought  it  must  be  she.  She's 
catching  the  monkey.  I  expect  she 
misses  me  now  sometimes.  You  didn't 
see  which  way  it  went,  did  you  ?  " 

"No,"  I  said.  "  Is  she  addicted  to 
hunting  monkeys  ?  " 

"Only  the  monkey,"  he  replied.  "  I 
used  to  do  it  once." 

"  Dear  me  !  "  I  said.  "  It's  a  fash- 
ionable amusement  in  the  neighborhood, 
then  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  answered  mournfully.  "I 
was  engaged  to  that  girl  once  and  that 
beast  of  a  monkey  broke  the  engage- 
ment off." 

"  Were  you,"  I  asked,  "cut  out  by 
the  monkey,  then  ?  " 

"A  man,"  he  said,  "  must  be  very, 
very  young  to  make  a  remark  like 
that." 

"  Who  is  she  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Oh,  she's  Miss  Tremaine,"  he  said. 
"  I'll  tell  you  the  story,  if  you  like.  It 
will  be  a  warning  to  you  never  to  get 
engaged  to  a  girl  who  keeps  a  monkey." 

"At  present,"  I  said,  "there  is  no 
girl  of  the  sort  in  my  mind's  eye,  but 
it's  better  to  be  prepared  for  all  emer- 
gencies." 

"  I  got  engaged  to  Miss  Tremaine," 
he  said,  "about  three  years  ago.  I 
met  her  at  the  tennis  club,  and  dances, 
and  around  the  place  generally  here, 
but  I  had  never  seen  much  of  her  at 
home,  and  I  was  unaware  even  of  the 
monkey's  existence.  As  soon  as  we 
were  engaged  I  was  introduced  to 
Jacko.  He  was  a  small  monkey,  of 
ordinary  appearance,  and  was  not  at 
first  sight  prepossessing,  but  in  the 
Tremaine  household  he  was  a  family 
fetich.  It's  curious  to  notice  the  dom- 
inant influence  of  different  families. 
Sometimes  it's  the  baby,  sometimes 
the  butler,  sometimes  a  first  hus- 
band's memory,  and  sometimes  the 
daily  paper.  But  in  this  case  Jacko 
reigned  supreme.  Captain  Tremaine, 
who  was  dead,  had  bought  the  beast, 
and  it  was  concerned  in  a  touching 
deathbed  scene  or  something  of  the 
kind.  At  any  rate,  Mrs.  Tremaine  re- 
garded it  as  a  sacred  relic  of  the  dear 
deceased,  and  lavished  all  her  love  and 
affection  on  it.  I  well  remember  the 
first  night  I  saw  Jacko,  and  discovered 
the  habit  that  eventually  wrecked  an 
engagement.  It  was  a  stifling  evening, 
and  I  suggested  to  Maud  the  desirabil- 
ity of  opening  the  window.  '  Oh,  no,' 
she  said,  '  we  can  never  have  the  win- 
dows open  in  the  evening.    Jacko  would 


get  out.'  My  first  hints  of  Jacko's 
habits  were  enlarged  by  Mrs.  Tre- 
maine's  frequent  and  objectionable  in- 
trusions to  inquire  as  to  the  beast's 
whereabouts.  A  man  in  the  first  rap- 
ture of  an  engagement  naturally  dis- 
likes the  inrushes  of  some  one  else  in 
pursuit  of  a  monkey.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  nuisance  increased.  A  servant 
came  around — they  live  a  few  doors 
from  here— to  tell  me  that  Jacko  just 
escaped  and  would  I  help  to  catch  him  ? 
I  found  him  about  lunch  time  and  over- 
hauled him  after  a  long  and  exciting 
chase.  As  seemed  obvious,  I  caught 
him  by  the  tail,  and  the  brute  bit  me 
and  went  on  for  another  half  an  hour. 
Mrs.  Tremaine  explained  reproachfully 
that  Jacko  always  bit  people  who 
touched  his  tail. 

"  For  some  months  Jacko  continued 
to  be  a  nuisance  at  home  and  abroad. 
When  he  escaped,  which  he  managed  to 
do  about  once  a  week,  I  was  expected 
to  secure  him.  This  generally  hap- 
pened in  the  morning,  when  the  win- 
dows were  opened  and  the  tradesmen 
were  calling,  and  at  first  on  these  occa- 
sions I  did  not  reach  chambers  until 
the  afternoon.  Afterward  1  became 
quite  adept  at  catching  him.  His  plan 
of  campaign  was  to  wait  until  his  pur- 
suer was  quite  close  and  then  jump 
about  twenty  yards.  I  bought  a  large 
butterfly  net,  with  a  long  handle,  and 
he  never  got  the  hang  of  that.  When  I 
had  discovered  this  invention  I  was 
comparatively  happy,  but  I  waited 
with  dread  for  the  time  when  Jacko 
should  escape  after  dark,  and  I  should 
be  compelled  to  hunt  for  the  brute 
through  the  watches  of  the  night  on 
the  peril  of  losing  the  regard  of  the  | 
Tremaine  family.  Jacko's  nomadic 
habits  were,  I  may  explain,  attributed 
to  a  desire  to  find  his  dead  master.  At 
last  the  event  that  I  dreaded  occurred. 
One  cold  winter's  evening  Jacko  disap- 
peared while  the  cook  was  interviewing 
her  favorite  policeman  at  the  back 
door,  and  got  away.  The  cook  received 
a  month's  notice  on  the  spot,  and  I 
was  at  once  put  on  the  track  of  the 
animal.  Mrs.  Tremaine  was  much  an- 
noyed because  I  wished  to  put  my 
boots  on  before  starting,  and  even 
Maud  seemed  only  anxious  for  the  mon- 
key's health.  After  tramping  through 
three  or  four  miles  of  streets  1  experi- 
enced what  I  at  first  regarded  as  unex- 
pected good  luck.  The  brute  came 
tearing  around  the  corner  and  in  a  sec- 
ond he  was  in  the  butterfly  net.  I  was 
just  preparing  to  return,  elated  that 
the  run  had  been  so  unmercifully  cut 
short,  when  a  crowd  also  came  around 
the  corner  headed  by  an  angry  and 
breathless  Italian.  I  soon  discovered 
the  connection  of  events.  The  Italian 
could  not  speak  much  English,  but  I 
gathered  that  he  claimed  Jacko  as  his 
monkey,  his  carrissirao  monkey.  The 
crowd,  who  had  become  excited  in  the 
chase,  and  who  imagined  that  I  was  at- 
tempting to  cheat  a  poor  ignorant  for- 
eigner out  of  his  only  solace  in  a 
strange  land,  demanded  that  I  should 
give  the  monkey  up.  The  vision  of 
Maud's  face  if  the  sacred  animal  spent 
the  night  in  the  possession  of  an  un- 
trustworthy Italian  rose  before  my 
eyes,  and  I  distinctly  declined  to  relin- 
quish Jacko. 

"In  the  course  of  conversation  with 
the  crowd  I  lost  my  temper  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  my  clothes,  and  by 
the  time  that  a  policeman  arrived  I 
suppose  my  appearance  did  justify  him 
in  conveying  Jacko,  the  Italian  and  me 
to  the  police  station.  There  I  spent  a 
most  miserable  night.  My  utmost  en- 
treaties failed  to  induce  the  police  to 
send  to  Mrs.  Tremaine  to  bail  me  out. 
I  think  their  malevolence  was  prompted 
by  the  policeman,  who  had  been  so 
rudely  interrupted  in  his  tryst  with  the 
cook. 

"In  the  morning  we  appeared  before 
his  worship.  The  Italian  and  I  were 
charged  with  creating  a  disturbance, 
and  assaults  and  breaches  of  the  peace, 
and  that  kind  of  thing,  and,  as  far  as  I 
can  remember,  the  police  threw  in  a 
charge  of  drunk  and  disorderly  against 
me.  His  worship  asked  to  see  the  mon- 
key, and,  when  they  brought  him  in,  lo 
and  behold,  there  were  two  Jackos. 

"  After  some  explanation  the  magis- 
trate dismissed  the  charges  against  us 


with  a  caution,  on  the  ground  of  excus- 
able mistake.  And,  indeed,  it  was  most 
excusable.  Apparently  the  Italian  had 
really  lost  his  monkey,  and  whether  it 
was  his  monkey  or  Jacko  that  he  had 
been  pursuing  when  I  encountered  it,  I 
do  not  know  to  this  day.  At  all  events, 
the  police  had  captured  the  other  mon- 
key during  the  night,  and  had  shut  the 
two  up  together.  There  they  sat,  two 
ugly,  grinning,  indistinguishable  crea- 
tures, both  guilty,  according  to  the 
evidence,  of  aggravated  assaults  on 
the  police. 

"  When  we  were  released  from  the 
dock  the  magistrate  asked  us  to  re- 
move the  monkeys.  The  Italian  and  1 
stared  at  each  other  blankly.  He  knew 
no  more  than  I  which  was  his  property. 
Of  course,  it  was  useless  to  consult  the 
police  about  their  identity.  As  the 
magistrate  pointed  out,  there  is  no  pre- 
sumption either  in  law  or  in  fact  as  to 
the  ownership  of  two  stray  monkeys.  I 
appealed  to  him  to  decide  the  question 
himself,  and  he  pointed  out  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  police  magistrate,  and 
that  he  doubted  whether  even  the 
House  of  Lords  could  throw  much 
light  on  the  subject.  The  matter,  he 
thought,  was  eminently  one  to  be  set- 
tled out  of  court. 

"  At  first  I  started  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty by  buying  out  the  Italian's  claim 
to  either  of  the  monkeys,  with  the  idea 
of  sorting  them  afterward.  But  he 
also,  it  appeared,  had  a  romantic 
attachment  for  his  carrissimo  monkey, 
and  he  declined  my  overtures  with  fer- 
vent appeals  to  most  of  the  saints  on 
the  register.  The  whole  thing,  he 
seemed  to  think,  was  a  base  attempt 
on  the  part  of  a  foreign  brutal  govern- 
ment to  trample  on  the  rights  of  Ital- 
ian citizens  and  to  cons;gn  his  monkey 
to  the  dungeons  of  the  Zoo.  Then  I 
offered  him  his  choice  of  the  two,  and 
this  might  have  saved  all  trouble  if 
Mrs.  Tremaine  had  not  arrived  at  that 
moment  to  inquire  for  Jacko,  and  had 
not  learned  the  whole  affair  from  a 
communicative  inspector. 

"Neither  Jacko  nor  the  alleged 
Jacko  showed  the  faintest  signs  of  rec- 
ognition. Indeed,  they  almost  at  once 
devoted  themselves  to  a  sanguinary 
fight,  in  which  Mrs.  Tremaine  inter- 
vened with  considerable  injury  to  her- 
self. Then  she  turned  to  me,  and  I 
could  see  from  her  manner  that  she 
considered  me  responsible  for  the  whole 
difficulty.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I 
had  a  really  lively  time.  Mrs.  Tremaine 
hectored  the  Italian  and  the  Italian 
objurated  Mrs  Tremaine.  Neither  of 
them  understood  a  word  that  the  other 
said,  and  [  had  to  act  as  interpreter 
and  buffer. 

"  Eventually  I  made  the  best  terms 
that  I  could.  The  Italian  agreed,  for 
a  consideration,  to  allow  us  to  keep 
both  monkeys  for  a  week,  during  which 
we  might  discover  their  identity.  Mrs. 
Trtmaine  quite  readily  agreed  to  the 
proposal,  for  she  was  confident  that  no 
monkey  but  Jacko  could  possess  Jacko's 
virtues.  I  was  more  doubtful,  believ- 
ing that  the  virtues  were  few  enough 
to  be  common  to  many  monkeys.  And 
so  it  turned  out.  Both  monkeys  made 
themselves  quite  at  home,  overate 
themselves  equally,  stole  as  cleverly 
and,  what  was  most  remarkable, 
searched  with  identical  persistence  for 
the  deceased  Captain  Tremaine.  Twice 
that  week  I  had  to  catch  two  monkeys, 
and  when  they  were  both  in  the  but- 
terfly net  they  nearly  killed  each  other. 
Mrs.  Tremaine  used  to  look  at  them  by 
the  hour  and  sob  and  call  'Jacko' 
softly.  They  both  answered  to  the 
name  if  there  was  any  food  about,  and 
at  other  times  preferred  to  be  the 
other  monkey. 

"At  the  end  of  the  week  the  organ 
grinder  appeared  punctually  and  a 
heart-rending  scene  followed.  No  de- 
cision had  been  come  to  till  the  morn- 
ing of  his  arrival,  and  then  Mrs.  Tre- 
maine and  Maud  differed  as  to  which 
was  the  real  Jacko.  .The  question  had 
to  be  decided  somehow,  and,  thinking 
it  really  mattered  little  which  we  kept, 
I  suggested  that  we  should  toss  up. 
The  flippancy  of  the  suggestion  an- 
noyed them  and  led  them  to  recrimina- 
tion, but  at  last  we  agreed  to  decide  by 
lot,  that  being  a  biblical  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  and  suitable  to  the  occasion. 


The  organ  grinder  went  on  his  way 
contentedly,  and  I  hoped  the  affair  was 
at  an  end.  But  I  was  very  much  mis- 
taken. No  sooner  had  he  gone  than 
Mrs.  Tremaine  and  Maud  alike  became 
convinced  that  they  had  given  up  the 
real  Jacko.  They  said  they  were  now 
certain  of  it.  Poor  dear  Jacko  was  sit- 
ting on  a  barrel  organ  in  the  cold 
street  and  engaged  in  the  degrading 
occupation  of  collecting  coppers,  and 
monkeys  were  so  liable  to  consumption, 
and  what  would  dear  papa  think  if  he 
were  alive  ? 

"  I  stood  this  for  about  ten  days  and 
then  I  went  after  the  Italian  again, 
having  obtained  his  address  in  case  of 
further  complications.  His  affections 
were  apparently  now  extended  to  both 
monkeys,  for  he  consented  to  an  ex- 
change for  a  further  consideration. 
Surely,  I  thought  to  myself,  Maud  and 
her  mother  will  be  content  now.  But 
no,  the  thing  began  all  over  again. 
I  The  former  Jacko  was  their  darling, 
and  they'd  given  him  up  when  they'd 
got  him  safe,  and  it  was  by  my  advice 
and  it  was  all  my  fault.  Twice  more  I 
exchanged  those  monkeys  and  then  at 
last  even  my  patience  failed.  We 
quarreled  and  we  parted  and  I've  never 
spoken  to  her  since.  That's  why  I  say 
never  get  engaged  to  a  girl  who  keeps 
a  monkey." 


Shopping  in  China. 


China  is  a  silver  country.  When, 
therefore,  you  go  a-shopping  and  are 
provided  with  the  necessary  cash,  you 
take  a  faithful  servant  with  you  to 
carry  the  money,  and  a  second  to  pro- 
tect the  first  from  the  wiles  of  the 
snatcher.  A  hundred  dollars  in  our 
money  is  represented  by  a  bag  of  silver 
coins  weighing  12  pounds,  and  a  string 
of  copper  called  "  cash  "  weighing  three 
pounds.  Your  servant  keeps  both  the 
account  and  the  money.  You  scruti- 
nize the  former  but  never  handle  the 
latter.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
storekeeper  keeps  a  strong  box,  a  safe 
or  a  silver  room,  and  employs  one  or 
more  clerks  to  look  after  the  white 
metal.  This  arrangement  makes  as 
much  trouble  in  paying  a  bill  as  in  in- 
curring one.  The  storekeeper  weighs 
your  money  and  examines  every  piece, 
while  your  servant  does  the  same  to 
whatever  change  he  receives. 

The  stores  are  small,  smaller,  small- 
est. Hundreds  are  scarcely  more  than 
mere  booths.  The  largest  are  not  more 
than  25  feet  front  and  100  deep.  De- 
partment stores  are  unknown.  The 
rule  is  for  one  shop  to  sell  one  thing. 
A  silk  store  looks  like  a  brown  paper 
establishment,  or  the  delivery  room  of 
laundry.  None  of  the  goods  is  exposed 
to  view.  Each  roll  is  done  up  in  fine 
white  tissue  paper;  then  in  turn  in  firm 
light-brown  paper,  and  then  in  the 
strongest  gray-brown  paper.  One 
paper  is  sure  death  to  ants,  roaches, 
moths,  flies,  spiders  and  mice.  Another 
is  waterproof  and  almost  fireproof. 
All  three  are  dustproof  and  dampproof. 
On  the  outside  of  each  parcel  is  an  in- 
scription stating  the  color,  pattern, 
width,  quality  and  quantity. 

The  clerks  are  men,  and  are  very  neat 
and  polite.  They  will  climp  up  a  light 
ladder  to  the  top  shelf  near  the  ceiling, 
bring  down  a  parcel,  open  it  on  the 
counter,  and  display  the  material,  and 
reverse  the  process  a  hundred  times 
over  without  changing  the  rich  profes- 
sional smile  which  marks  the  calling. 

The  counters  are  either  made  of 
dark  hardwood,  polished  until  it  shines, 
or  else  are  covered  with  black  oilcloth. 
A  salesman  or  servant  keeps  them 
spotless  with  a  clamp  cloth,  followed  up 
by  a  dry  one.  There  is  no  display  or 
attempt  at  beauty.  Chaffering  is  very 
rare.  Both  merchant  and  customer 
know  the  value  of  the  goods,  so  that 
there  is  no  debate  over  the  price.  This 
state  of  things  is  in  strong  contrast 
with  what  prevails  in  the  bazaars  of 
India  and  Egypt,  where  a  trader  often 
asks  ten  times  the  value  of  his  wares, 
and  cries  real  tears  of  grief  when  he 
sells  them  at  five  times  their  proper 
price. 

Another  extraordinary  style  of  shop- 
ping results  from  the  odd  social  condi- 
tions of  China.  The  ladies  of  that  land 
all  undergo  the  process  of  foot  binding, 
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and  are  unable  to  travel  about  except 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  disqualification,  it  is  con- 
sidered unwomanly  and  shameless  to 
expose  the  face  in  public.  When  a 
Chinese  lady  desires  the  pleasure  of 
shopping,  she  sends  a  servant  to  her 
favorite  dealer,  with  instructions  as  to 
her  particular  desires.  The  dealer 
thereupon  takes  down  enough  material 
to  Toad  from  four  to  ten  porters, 
and  goes  around  with  the  invoice  to 
the  lady's  home.  A  European  lady  can 
enjoy  the  same  privilege  without  any 
extra  charges  or  any  increase  in  the 
price  of  goods.  There  are  very  few 
novelties  in  the  Oriental  shopping 
world.  Almost  everything  fashionable 
is  prescribed  by  law  as  well  as  custom. 
The  pattern  of  your  dress  was  probably 
invented  3000  years  ago,  and  the  cuts 
of  your  pantaloons  and  jackets  were 
designed  in  forgotten  centuries.  There 
is  one  field,  however,  where  the  children 
of  the  East  can  give  points  and  then 
discount  their  sisters  of  the  West,  and 
that  is  in  rich  underwear. 

Silks  and  grass  cloth,  Indian  muslins 
and  pineapple  cloths  are  employed,  of 
qualities  finer  than  nine-tenths  of  those 
we  call  the  best.  This  material,  worthy 
of  a  king's  ransom,  they  embroider 
until  the  garment  is  a  veritable  blaze 
of  splendor.  I  saw  while  in  China  a  pair 
of  pantaloons  which  were  heavy  with 
decorations  in  gold  thread,  pearls  and 
precious  stones,  and  have  admired 
underjackets  and  underwaists  which 
were  so  extensively  embroidered  that 
it  was  difficult  to  determine  the  mate- 
rial of  which  they  were  made.  The 
wife  of  a  mandarin  of  my  acquaintance 
had  several  sets  of  underwear  that 
were  worth  $300  and  $400  a  set.  All 
of  these  quaint  goods  are  handled  by 
male  salesmen  and  never  by  women. 
It  is  very  trying  at  first  to  women 
brought  up  under  the  system  which 
prevails  in  the  West.  To  cap  the  cli- 
max, for  all  your  garments  you  are 
supposed  to  be  measured  and  fitted  by 
male  dressmakers.  The  women  are 
regarded  as  inferiors,  and  are  only 
allowed  to  do  what  sewing  and  darning 
that  may  be  necessary  in  the  conduct 
of  the  household. 

There  are  no  express  wagons  and  no 
delivery  wagons.  Everything  is  carried 
by  porters,  from  a  spool  of  cotton 
up  to  a  trunk  full  of  clothing.  They 
are  much  more  powerful  than  they 
look,  and  will  carry  heavy  loads 
under  a  tropical  sun  without  complaint 
or  murmur.  There  are  no  trade-marks 
and  no  particular  means  of  identifying 
goods.  When  you  want  to  duplicate 
anything  you  go  to  the  dealer  from 
whom  you  bought  it.  If  you  bought  it 
yesterday,  well  and  good.  If  you  bought 
it  from  his  father  twenty-five  years  ago, 
well  and  good,  or  from  his  grandfather 
fifty  years,  or  his  great-grandfather 
seventy-five  years,  it  is  the  same,  and 
if  ten  years  hence  you  desire  an 
extra  yard  of  the  same  material  you 
get  it  from  the  same  man  at  the  same 
place,  or  if  he  has  passed  away  from 
his  son  or  grandson.  The  East  is  very 
pleasant  for  shopping,  but  the  shop- 
ping is  not  one  whit  like  what  prevails 
in  the  department  stores  and  dry  goods 
palaces  of  the  great  American  cities. 
— W.  N. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Every  one  has  a  fair  turn  to  be  as 
great  as  he  pleases. — Jeremy  Collier. 

The  more  accurately  we  search  into 
the  human  mind,  the  stronger  traces 
we  everywhere  find  of  the  wisdom  of 
Him  who  made  it. — Burke. 

Buying,  possessing,  accumulating — 
this  is  not  worldliness.  But  doing  this 
in  the  love  of  it,  with  no  love  of  God 
paramount — doing  it  so  that  thoughts 
of  eternity  and  God  are  an  intrusion — 
doing  it  so  that  one's  spirit  is  secular- 
ized in  the  process;  this  is  worldliness. 
— Herrick  Johnson. 

Faithful  preparation  is  as  necessary 
to  the  conscientious  performance  of  a 
duty  as  it  is  to  the  intelligent  perform- 
ance of  a  duty.  The  teacher  who  slurs 
the  lesson  in  preparing  for  his  class 
will  slur  it  again  when  he  comes  before 
his  class.  We  cannot  be  untrue  to  our 
conscience  when  only  the  eye  of  God  is 


upon  us  and  expect  God  to  keep  us  true 
to  our  conscience  when  other  eyes  are 
upon  us. — S.  S.  Times. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  worldly 
sprit  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
unworldly  spirit — and  according  as  we 
partake  of  the  one  or  the  other,  the 
savor  of  the  sacrifice  of  our  lives  is 
ordinary,  commonplace,  poor  and  base; 
or  elevating,  invigorating,  useful,  noble 
and  holy. — Dean  Stanley. 


Popular  Science. 


The  velocity  of  light  is  186,330  miles 
per  second. 

Dr.  Nansen's  expedition  to  the  North 
Pole  returned  after  an  absence  of  three 
years.  The  highest  latitude  reached 
was  86°  14',  or  200  miles  farther  north 
than  ever  reached  before.  No  land 
was  found  north  of  latitude  82°. 

Light  requires  eight  minutes  and 
eighteen  seconds  to  pass  from  the  sun 
to  the  earth  when  at  its  mean  distance; 
therefore,  when  we  look  at  the  sun  we 
see  him,  not  where  he  actually  is,  but 
where  he  was  about  eight  minutes  and 
eighteen  seconds  ago;  his  true  place  is 
then  always  in  advance  of  his  apparent 
place. 

Murray  (Challenger  expedition) 
states  the  greatest  depth  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  at  27,366  feet,  Pacific  Ocean 
30,000  feet,  India  Ocean  18,582  feet, 
Southern  Ocean  25,200  feet,  Artie  Ocean 
9,000  feet.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  has  an 
area,  in  square  miles,  of  24,536,000, 
Pacific  Ocean  50,309,000,  Indian  Ocean 
17,084,000,  Artie  Ocean  4,781,000, 
Southern  Ocean  30,592,000.  The  high- 
est mountain  is  believed  to  be  Deo- 
dhunga,  one  of  the  Himalayas,  29,002 
feet. 

Mr.  Nikola  Tesla,  the  electrical  ex- 
pert and  inventor,  has  recently  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  employing 
electricity  as  a  fertilizing  agent  for  the 
soil.  The  currents  produced  by  per- 
fected electrical  oscillators,  he  says,  are 
capable  of  causing  the  chemical  com- 
bination of  the  nitrogen  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmosphere.  If  this  com- 
bination were  carried  on  upon  an 
industrial  scale,  which  he  thinks  is 
possible,  then  the  product  could  be 
used  as  a  fertilizer,  and  in  his  opinion 
the  benefits  to  humanity  would  be  in- 
calculable. 

In  New  Zealand  no  less  that  five 
hundred  species  of  plants  have  been 
introduced  and  acclimated  since 
the  colonization  of  the  islands.  The 
presence  of  these  plants  is  ascribed, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  presence 
of  civilized  man.  They  have  followed 
him,  and  curiously  enough  have  driven 
before  them  some  of  the  plants  indig- 
enous to  the  soil.  Most  of  the  invaders 
are  small  species,  yet  they  have  pre- 
vailed over  large  and  vigorous  native 
species.  Man  is  a  conqueror,  and 
plants  and  animals  which  are  able  to 
thrive  in  his  presence,  and  under  the 
conditions  which  he  creates,  are  over- 
running the  world  in  the  wake  of  his 
conquests. 


Curious  Facts. 


More  than  one-third  of  the  people  in 
this  country  live  in  cities. 

The  great  hammer  of  the  Woolwich 
Gun  Works  of  England  weighs  forty 
tons  and  has  a  drop  of  44  feet. 

At  an  annual  sweet  pea  flower  show 
in  Massachusetts  recently,  no  fewer 
than  116  varieties  of  this  pretty  blossom 
were  shown. 

Paper  gas  pipes  are  now  made. 
These  pipes  are  claimed  to  be  perfectly 
gas  tight  and  are  said  to  be  much 
cheaper  than  iron  pipes. 

It  takes  thirty-seven  specially  con- 
structed and  equipped  steamers  to 
keep  the  sub-marine  telegraph  cables 
of  the  world  in  repair. 

The  largest  bridge  in  the  world  is  the 
Loin  bridge  near  Sangsang,  China.  It 
extends  five  and  a  half  miles  over  a 
part  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  is  supported 
by  three  hundred  huge  stone  arches. 

The  steel  umbrella  frame  has  almost 
superseded  the  old  wooden  one,  but  it 
has  one  drawback.  If  the  owner  of 
such  an  umbrella  should  be  carrying 


his  steel  frame  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
electric  light  or  ti-olley  wire  and  should 
happen  to  touch  the  wire  with  the  steel 
point  of  the  umbrella,  he  would  receive 
the  full  force  of  whatever  charge  the 
wire  carried  in  his  arm. 

The  Electrical  World  says  that  a 
certain  little  mechanical  device  is  called 
in  Germany  "  Automatischespiegel- 
g  1  as  s  p  1  attenblitzschutzvorrichtung." 
As  its  name  clearly  indicates,  it  is  an 
a  p  p  a  r  a  t  u  sforprotectingagainstligh  t- 
ningconsistingofplatesofmirrorglassact- 
ingautomatically.  In  this  country  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  calling  this  simple 
device  a  "cutout." 

The  finished  portion  of  the  new  Con- 
gressional Library  at  Washington  has 
about  forty-four  miles  of  shelving,  which 
will  accommodate  over  2,000,000 
volumes.  The  ultimate  capacity  of  the 
building  for  books  will  be  upward  of  4,- 
500,000  volumes,  or  nearly  100  miles  of 
shelving.  In  gratifying  contrast  to  the 
usual  result  in  the  case  of  public  buildings 
construction  is  that  the  total  cost  of 
the  work  will  be  less  by  $140,000  than 
the  limit  fixed  by  Congress. 

A  scientist  says  that  only  900  per- 
sons in  1,000,000,  according  to  medical 
authority,  die  from  old  age,  while  1200 
succumb  to  gout,  18,400  to  measles, 
2700  to  apoplexy,  7000  to  erysipelas, 
'7500  to  consumption,  48,000  to  scarlet 
fever,  25,000  to  whooping  cough,  30,000 
to  typhoid  and  typhus,  and  7000  to 
rheumatism.  The  averages  vary  ac- 
cording to  locality,  but  these  are  con- 
sidered accurate  as  regards  the  popu- 
lation of  the  globe  as  a  whole. 


Pleasantries. 


Lawyer — I  must  know  the  whole 
truth  before  I  can  successfully  defend 
you.  Have  you  told  me  every  thing  ? 
Prisoner — Except  where  I  bid  the 
money;  I  want  that  for  myself. — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

"  If  you  would  refuse  occasionally 
when  those  hateful  men  ask  you  to 
drink,"  said  Mrs.  Booce,  "you  would 
not  be  coming  home  in  this  condition. 
You  lack  firmness  of  character." 
"Don't  you  b'lieve  nossin'  of  the  sort," 
said  Mr.  Booce,  with  much  dignity  ; 
"the  fellers  tried  to  start  me  home 
more'n  two  hours  ago." — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

Mrs.  Grubber— Well,  well  !  What 
fools  these  editors  be  !  Mr.  Grubber — 
Eh  ?  Mrs.  Grubber— Here  I  write  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Punkinville 
Trumpet  askin'  what  would  be  a  proper 
an'  inexpensive  thing  to  git  for  a  wed- 
din'  present,  an'  here  in  the  paper  he's 
printed  a  list  cf  about  a  hundred  things 
what  folks  gives  as  weddin'  presents, 
an'  there  ain't  one  of  'em  costs  less 
than  a  dollar. — New  York  Weekly. 

Mr.  De  Brain — Is  the  piano  out  of 
tune  ?  Mrs.  De  Brain  —  No.  Why  ? 
Mr.  De  Brain — Elvira  has  not  touched 
it  for  weeks.  Mrs.  De  Brain  (with  a 
troubled  air) — I  have  noticed  that.  I 
wonder  if  she  has  deceived  us  and  got 
married  on  the  sly. — New  York  Weekly. 

"I  know  now,"  remarked  the  young 
man  who  was  sued  for  breach  of  prom- 
ise, "why  they  call  it  'courting.'" — 
Credit  Lost. 

A  British  sailor,  being  a  witness  in  a 
murder  case,  was  called  to  the  stand, 
and  was  aked  by  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown  whether  he  was  for  the  plaintiff 
or  defendant:  "Plaintiff  or  defend- 
ant?" said  the  sailor,  scratching  his 
head;  "why,  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean  by  plaintiff  or  defendant.  I  come 
to  speak  for  me  friend,"  pointing  to  the 
prisoner.  "  You're  a  pretty  fellow  for 
a  witness,"  said  the  counsel,  "not  to 
know  what  plaintiff  or  defendant 
means."  Later  in  the  trial  the  counsel 
asked  the  sailor  what  part  of  the  ship 
he  was  in  at  the  time  of  the  murder: 
"Abaft  the  binnacle,  me  lord,"  said 
the  sailor.  "  Abaft  the  binnacle  ?  "  re- 
plied the  barrister  ;  "  what  part  of  the 
ship  is  that?"  "Ain't  you  a  pretty 
feller  for  a  counsellor,"  said  the  sailor, 
grinning  at  the  counsel,  "  not  to  know 
what  abaft  the  binnacle  is  !  "  The  court 
laughed. — Harper's  Round  Table. 

A  dress  pattern  always  makes  a 
nice  present,  and  can  be  bought  in 
a  box  for  that  purpose. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Useful  Hints. 


Silver  handles  for  tooth  brushes  are 
arranged  so  that  the  brushes  fit  into 
them,  and  can  be  renewed  whenever 
necessary. 

If  two  tart  apples  are  peeled  and 
chopped  fine,  then  mixed  with  the 
stuffing  intended  for  a  roast  duck, 
goose  or  fresh  ham,  it  will  be  found  a 
great  improvement. 

For  bathing  purposes,  long  mittens 
made  of  Turkish  toweling  are  much 
more  convenient  than  a  washcloth  or 
towel.  At  night  put  them  in  a  wash- 
bowl of  salt  water,  and  in  the  morning 
wring  them  out,  put  them  on  and  rub 
the  body  with  them. 

A  piece  of  camphor  gum  is  a  very 
good  indicator  of  what  the  weather  is 
to  be.  If  when  the  camphor  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air  the  gum  remains  dry 
the  weather  will  be  fresh  and  dry,  but 
if  the  gum  absorbs  the  moisture  and 
seems  damp  it  is  an  indication  of 
rain. 

A  pretty  and  effective  decoration 
for  a  scarlet  and  white  dinner  given 
recently  was  white  anemones  and 
branches  of  scarlet  barberries.  They 
were  in  clear  white  glass  vases,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  long  table.  Sprays  of 
small  ivy  were  laid  across  the  table 
and  tied  with  knots  of  scarlet  ribbons. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  wear  a  shoe  too 
small  for  you,  thinking  it  will  make 
your  foot  look  prettier.  It  causes 
your  foot  to  look  cramped,  heavy  and 
clubby,  and  will  effectually  prevent 
you  walking  well,  comfortably  or 
gracefully.  Flat  heels  are  the  only 
sensible  heels  to  shoes,  and  the  only 
heels  that  will  enable  one  to  become  an 
easy,  light  walker. 

C.  A.  Duryea  says  that  wild  fowl 
should  never  be  stuffed,  the  flavor 
being  impaired  by  that  process.  They 
require  less  dressing  than  the  domestic 
fowl.  Put  salt,  pepper  and  butter  in- 
to each,  in  place  of  stuffing.  Put  an 
onion,  salt  and  water  into  the  dripping 
pan,  baste  with  that  liquid  for  the  first 
ten  minutes;  afterward  baste  frequent- 
ly with  butter.  A  rich  brown  gravy 
should  be  served  with  the  fowl.  When 
the  breast  is  sliced,  before  cutting 
from  the  bone,  a  squeeze  of  lemon  over 
it  is  an  improvement. 


Kitchen  Hints. 


Potato  Pancakes. — Boil  six  medium- 
sized  potatoes  in  salted  water  until 
thoroughly  cooked;  mash  them  and  set 
aside  to  cool;  then  add  three  well- 
beaten  eggs,  a  quart  of  milk  and  flour 
enough  to  make  a  pancake  batter. 
Bake  quickly  on  a  well-greased  griddle, 
and  serve  very  hot. — Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 

Kisses. — Beat  the  whites  of  six 
eggs  until  frothy,  then  add  half  a 
pound  of  sugar.  Beat  until  very  stiff, 
drop  a  spoonful  at  a  time  on  buttered 
paper.  Place  the  paper  on  baking 
tins,  sift  lightly  with  powdered  sugar, 
and  put  in  quick  oven.  When  firm  re- 
moved from  the  oven,  take  from  the 
paper,  scoop  out  the  center,  return  to 
the  oven  to  dry,  fill  with  whipped 
cream  and  put  two  together. 

Rye  Yeast  Bread. — Five  even  cups 
of  rye  rmal,  four  even  cups  white  flour, 
a  round  teaspoonful  of  salt,  four  tea- 
spoons of  caraway  seed,  one  cake  of 
yeast.  In  mixing  put  flour  and  meal 
in  a  bowl  with  salt  and  caraway  seed. 
Make  a  hole  in  the  flour  and  put  five 
cups  of  water,  or  as  much  milk  as  vou 
can  spare,  and  the  rest  water.  Dis- 
solve the  yeast  in  the  milk.  In  mixing 
make  the  liquid  lukewarm.  Mix  the 
bread  in  the  bowl  with  a  large  knife. 
When  thoroughly  mixed,  put  on  a  pie 
board  and  knead  with  as  much  or  more 
white  flour  as  required.  Knead  thor- 
oughly, taking  care  to  knead  in  the 
last  flour  thoroughly.  Let  rise  over 
night.  In  the  morning  knead  thor- 
oughly, but  do  not  add  any  more  flour, 
only  knead  on  the  bare  pie  board. 
Put  in  pan  to  rise.  D)  not  let  rise  too 
much  or  it  will  crumble.  A'so  do  not 
make  too  thick  loaves. 
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A  Graceful  Waist  and  Pretty 
School  Dress. 


of  the  frock  will  answer  the  purpose 
just  as  well. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 


A  MODISH  WAIST. 
L038 — Ardita  Waist. 

Sizes  for  3-1,  36;  38  and  49  Inches  Busl  Measure. 

This  is  a  particularly  smart  looking 
waist  for  any  gown  made  of  plain  or 
fancy  woolen  material.  The  waist  is 
tight  fitting  in  the  back  and  rounded 
across  from 'shoulder  to  shoulder,  while 
the  front  is  open  to  the  waist  and 
slashed  at  each  side,  and  slightly  fulled 
at  the  waist  line,  which  draws  the 
slashings  apart,  showing  the  material 
underneath  with  good  effect.  Our  illus- 
tration is  of  double  warp  French  cash- 
mere, of  a  rich  Russian  blue  shade, 
opening  with  a  guimpe  effect  over 
white  and  blue  brocaded  silk.  Narrow 
bands  of  Astrachan  fur  border  the 
neck  and  opening  on  the  waist.  The 
belt  is  of  white  and  blue  silk,  and  the 
sleeve  is  cut  with  a  gracefully  shaped 
point  which  runs  down  on  the  hand. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

A  BECOMING  SCHOOL  DRESS. 
1043— Shirley  Frock. 
Sizes  for  8  and  10  Years. 

The  material  used  for  this  trim  little 
frock  is  brown  camel's  hair,  with 
threads  of  green  running  through  it. 
Ihe  skirt  is  simply  gored,  and  is 
trimmed  wilh  fancy  black  braid  sewed 
on  in  loop  pattern.  The  jacket  is  sep- 
arate from  the  rest  of  the  frock,  so 
that  it  can  be  worn  with  any  waist  one 
chooses.  The  lapels,  flaring  cuffs,  and 
bottom  of  jacket  are  trimmed  with 
braid  to  match  the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 
The  stock  collar  and  soft  belt  with  bow 
are  of  silk  harmonizing  with  the  fabric 
of  the  gown.  The  shirt  waist  has  a 
box  plait  down  the  front,  and  is  pretty 
made  of  soft,  white  woolen  material, 
but  any  sort  of  wool  or  silk  goods  that 
make  a  pretty  contrast  with  the  colors 


j  tions  about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
I  on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Capes  of  cloth,  velvet  or  fur  are  in 
two  styles,  cut  in  points  front  and 
back,  and  on  the  shoulders — an  English 
fashion — or  they  are  shaped  with  stole- 
like scarf  ends  in  front.  A  turban  or 
toque  and  a  large  hour-glass  shaped 
muff  made  of  the  material  composing 
the  short,  full  cape  are  sold  together 
at  the  importing  houses. 

Buckles  of  steel,  gold  and  rhinestone 
are  used  on  elaborate  and  expensive 
costumes  of  cloth.  Satin,  with  span- 
gled tulle,  lace  and  velvet  trimmings, 
will  be  a  highly  favored  material  for 
ball  toilettes  this  winter,  and  golden 
yellow  and  pink  in  exquisite  tints  will 
lead  among  evening  colors.  Silvery 
grebe  is  used  with  beautiful  effect  as 
a  trimming  for  velvet  capes,  collars  and 
gowns.  Louis  XV.  coats  of  velvet  are 
somewhat  longer  than  the  Louis  Seize 
jackets  first  sent  over  to  wear  during 
the  autumn  with  skirts  of  black  satin, 
brocade  or  cloth. 

Broadcloth  and  ladies'  cloth  in  beau- 
tiful fruit,  foilage  and  wine  dyes,  and 
also  in  lovely  neutral  tones,  come  in 
for  a  large  share  of  patronage  this 
season,  and  braiding  rages  as  a  gar- 
niture upon  winter  costumes  made  of 
these  materials.  Besides  the  bolero 
effects,  and  the  stylish  coats  and  jacket 
bodice  in  single  or  double-breasted 
styles,  are  attractive  gowns  made  with 
lapped  bodices  al'Empire.  These  folds 
are  fastened  in  with  the  under-arm 
seams  and  are  drawn  closely  and  snug- 
ly as  they  lap.  There  is  a  deep  velvet 
ceinture  at  the  waist,  and  a  heart- 
shaped  piece  which  covers  the  space  on 
the  chest  between  the  flat  folds.  A 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 

lO  Cents  Each. 

VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Their  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Well-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.  The  Ten  Cents  Only 
Pays  for  Handling,  Mailing,  Etc. 


THE  — 
KlliH  System 

of  Actual  Ituslness 

Uned  In  more  than  1000  of  the  BEST  Schools  of  the  D.  S. 
Is  used  in  this  School. 


COLLEGE 


LEADING 

IN  

CflLIFORNIfl. 

BENN  PITMAN,  Shorthand.   J.  A.  Wiles.   C.  E.  Howaiuj.    1336  Market  St. 


LEAN'S 


ALL      UlDDnilf  OUCHTTO 

STEEL  nAnflUtl    Last  a  Life  Tim*. 
UNEQUALLED  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work.    Saves  its  coat  j 
[i:r-t  Beason  on  (trowing  crops.  All  steel,  no  casting*  to  ( 
ak — *tronK6*t  ami  umptaft  lever  adjusting  arrange*  < 
nt  made.  \V rite  for  descrirt  ive  circular.   Address  j 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFG.  CO.  M^oW 


collar  of  the  velvet  turns  down  broadly 
over  a  still  broader  rever  collar  of  the  I 

cloth. 

Mistake  is  made  by  many  "home 
dressmakers  "  in  putting'  on  bone  cas- 
ings drawn  very  tightly.  They  should  be 
left  loose — even  wrinkled — as  the  bone's 
when  inserted  will  bring  them  to  their 
proper  arching  shape  on  the  inside. 
Whalebones  soaked  in  warm  water  an 
hour  before  using  render  them  more 
pliable. 

Belt  ribbon  should  never  be  sewed 
to  the  under-arm  seams.  Bent  hooks 
should  be  chosen  for  fastenings,  setting 
on  first  a  hook  and  then  an  eye,  and  so 
on  alternately  down  the  bodice,  and  it 
will  never  unhook  of  itself. 

An  unpretending  snugly  fitting  little 
tailor  gown  of  nun's  gray  cloth  has  the 
lower  edge  of  the  skirt  trimmed  with 
repped  silk  folds  that  are  not  at  all 
prominent,  caught  down  at  regular  in- 
tervals with  small  buckles  of  cut  steel, 
set  on  slantwise.  These  buckles  are 
about  an  inch  wide  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  long.  The  fitted  coat  is  smooth 
over  the  front  and  sides,  with  no  center 
seam  in  the  back.  The  skirts  are 
slashed,  and  in  front  the  dart  seam  on 
each  side  extends  from  skirt  hem  to 
the  shoulders.  This  gives  the  effect  of 
a  double-breasted  coat  with  both  edges 
machine  stitched.  Short  -  stitched 
straps  of  the  cloth  held  by  cut-steel 
buttons  cross  the  dart  seams  and  are 
set  about  five  inches  apart,  the  small 
sleeves  are  in  mutton-leg  shape,  and 
the  jacket  is  lined  with  plaided  taffeta 
silk  in  gray,  green  and  pale  old-rose 
color  mixtures. 

What  lamp-chimney  is  it 
that  lasts  like  a  teacup  and 
gets  the  best  light  a  lamp  is 
capable  of? 

Macbeth' s  ;  but  you  want 
the  Number  made  for  your 
lamp.  Let  us  send  you  the 
Index. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


NO  TRESPASS 

While  duly  grateful  to  other  fence  manufacturers 
for  their  strong  endorsement  of  the  Colled  Spring, 
we  must  decline  with  thanks  all  offers  of  assistance 
in  supplying  the  demand.  We  created  it  and  can 
take  care  of  it. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian. Mich. 

"  UP-TO-DATE" 

AYPU 

ai.i.  BRASS. 

J17.00  outfit  for  86.00.  Express 
'paid.  Will  sprayalO-ac.ro  orchard" 
per  day.  75,000  in  use.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  money  refunded,  lll't'd  Catalogue  and 
Treatise  on  Spraying  free.  Ag'ts  wanted.  Ex- 
clusive territory  given.  Rapid  sellers.  Many 
of  our  agents  are  making  from  SI0  to  $15  per  day. 
i\  0.  LKMW  MFU.  CO,  Hi. \  I  .>.•■  ulxLill,  N.  V.* 


Webster's 
>  International 
Dictionary 

Invaluable  in  Office,  School,  and  Home 


HAWLEY,  KING  Sc  CO..  Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  and  W.  C.  ItARIG.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  General  Agents. 


•WEBSTER'S 
i  lOTERNATiONAL  J 
DICTIOMARY , 


A  thorough  revision  of  the  1 

Unabridged,  the  purpose  of  < 
which bos  been  liutilii-iilaynor  < 
the  provision  of  lnal.  ii.il  ior( 
boustlnl  aii'l  showy  mh  ertise- 
ment,  but  the  due.  judicious, 
f  scholarly,  thorough  perfect- ' 
big  of  a  work  which  in  all  the  ' 
stages  of  Its  growth  has  ob- 
tained in  aa  tonal  degree  the 
favor  nml  commence  of  schol- 
ars and  of  the  general  public. 

The  Choicest  of  Gilts 
for  Christmas. 

is  Vakioi  b  Bttxm  or  Bnronra. 
|^~Speciiiieu  pages  sent  on  application  to 
G.  &  C.  MF.RRIA.W  CO.,  l>uhllshers, 
Hpringfichi,  Mnss.,  U.S.A. 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Madison,  Wis.,  Jan.  6.  1897. 
'•  Another  year's  experience  in  our  creamery, 
which  we  operate  in  a  practical  way  as  well  as  for 
experimentation  and  instruction,  has  given  us  a 
still  higher  appreciation  of  the  'Alpha"  and  'Baby' 
De  Laval  Separators.    The  exbaustiveness  of  the 
skimming  under  the  varying  conditions  of  milk 
flow  and  temperature  continues  highly  satisfac- 
tory and  the  machines  givefull  evidence  of  lasting 
qualitiesundcrdailyu.se."  » 
W.  A.  Henry,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture. 
Send  for  Catalogue  No.  246. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I   74  Cortlandt  St., 
Chicago.  I         New  York. 

oiiiintimiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiii:niiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniuiiiiitiiiHnit 

[SAVE  YOUR  SEED) 

E  •  .  your  lahor,  your  money  »n<l  s 

S  lusuru  pi-rfect,  uniform  E 

B  ~   '    ^T^  cropa  by  Mowing  with  z 

I  U.^  PEARCE'S  I 

*  IMPROVED  i 

1  .  .  .  'Wftflfl  '  abulia's  Patent  5 
H                flS-v**?1''  Rrondrnst  z 

si:i:d  SOWER,  i 

z  K**fefl  ■"*  Does  4  men's  work  B 

E  fc'fBf  ami  does  it  better,  5 

E  fflf  v  ,  reduomC  tbe  cost  of  S 

H  Mr  (V  pro  luction  one  third.  5 

2  ft'  p  S'-nd  for  duscriotive  5 
z            .^.-SL.iii.    vt  .     circular.  = 

"  .-'--'"  (.OODKI. I.  COMPANY.  I 

NHmST   Antrim.  N.  II.,  Sole  Mfr*.  E 
iniiiiiiHUiHiiiriiiiniit'MiiitnniiitniiiHiiiiiiuiiiiiiuiulMlliux 


WATERPROOF 


Cold  Water  Paint. 

A  substitute  for  Oil  Paint  and  Whitewash.  Fire- 
proof and  Weal  her-pmol.  Whiter  (unless  tinted  i 
than  any  oil  paint  can  be.  and  covers  more  than 
twi  e  the  surface  to  the  pound.  A  dry  powder, 
ready  for  use  when  mixed  with  cold  water.  The 
Itesi  snd  Cheapest  I'rlmer  for  nil  Paint.  Made 
in  While  and  Colors.  \VM.  1U  Kl>.  Sole  Agent, 
•i'i  Ilavls  street,  Koom  1  I,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

NAVEL  ORANGE  GROVES. 

Owing  to  old  age  aud  inability  to  work.  I  would 
now  sell  a  half  Interest  In  two  or  three  Navel 
Orange  Groves,  near  town,  at  much  less  than 
their  value  and  on  very  easy  terms  to  the  right 
kind  of  a  younger  man.  to  work  and  manage  them. 
An  unequale<l  opportunity  for  an  Industrious  man 
to  secure  a  competence  without  risk.  Would  now 
sell  a  fine  bearing  grove  near  town  nt  but  one-half 
of  Its  present  value  and  on  unusually  favorable 
terms.  Address 

(JEN.  J.  H.  FOl'NTAIN,  Riverside.  Cal. 


i  WOVEN  JAM-FENCE : 

I  on  K.nh.     II."  Iuh.   Hull-  j 

nii.rln  mi, I  <  hlrlo n-tlitlil.  \\  itll  . 
III  I'l  l  X  II  IOH  ITU   Jtarhlnr  I 
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KITSELMAN    BROS  . 
■  i  i  'i.    RldMvilta,  Ind.  " 


RUPTURE J 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10.U00  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES,  Galt.Cal. 


Hydrocele.  Varicocele, 
'lies,  Fissure.Flstula. 
Ulceration,  etc.,  cured 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  «-  NO  PAY  UNTIL 
I  I  KEI)  -%»  Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTERFIELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


imFROUH  D 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,   San  Leandro,  Cal. 

\\  IK  H.  GRAY,  Ghsn'l  Agent. 


Guns    and  Hunters' 
Equipments. 

Cat  a- 
1  og  tie  s 
will  tell 
you  all 
about  It. 


Geo.W.  Shreve,  739  Market  St  .,  S 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenback"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    WJ.    JACKSON    A  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  820  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


F/\R/v\   SUPPLIES "^Sasgrrm  — ' 

AT  WHOLESALE. 

Send  for  New  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Home  Supply  Co.,  13  Front  St..  Sau  Francisco. 


Should  consult 
DEW  F  Y  A  CO. 
erican  and 


California  Inventors <•;; 

Foreign  Patent  Solicitors,  for  obtaining  Pat- 
ents and  Caveats.  Established  In  I860.  Their 
long  experience  as  journalists  and  largo  practice 
as  Patent  attorneys  enables  them  to  offer  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors  far  better  service  than  they  can 
obtain  elsewhere.  Send  for  free  circulars  of  infor- 
mation. No.  230  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  CaL 


January  30,  1897. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Measuring  the  Earth. 


An  arc  3000  miles  in  length,  which 
has  been  in  process  of  measurement  by 
triangulation  for  a  period  of  over  thirty 
years,  showing  the  curvature  of  the 
earth's  surface  on  this  hemisphere,  was 
completed  by  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetip  Survey  last  mouth. 

The  enterprise  was  inaugurated  by 
President  Jefferson  in  1807,  but  no 
active  progress  in  pushing  it  was  re- 
corded for  many  years  later.  Since 
1874,  several  parties  of  civil  engineers 
have  been  at  work  almost  steadily  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts, 
making  the  triangulations  for  the  big 
arc,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
different  coast  and  geodetic  survey  sup- 
erintendents.  These  earth  measures 
worked  in  general  line  toward  one  an- 
other from  both  sides  of  the  continent. 
About  the  middle  of  the  month  the  two 
base  lines  from  which  the  closing  cal- 
culations have  been  made  were  verified. 
One  was  drawn  in  the  State  of  Kansas, 
and  the  other  in  Salt  Lake  valley, 
Utah. 

P.  A.  Welcker,  of  the  Survey,  speak- 
ing of  the  work  says  that  the  general 
purpose  in  measuring  an  arc  across  the 
American  continent  is  primarily  to  get 
the  true  curvature  of  the  earth  on  this 
hemisphere.  An  accurate  survey, 
something  that  was  never  before 
reached,  is  also  desired.  Surveys  are 
generally  made  on  the  basis  that  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  flat. 

This  country  is  co-operating  with  all 
the  other  civilized  countries  for  the 
common  purpose  of  getting  a  new  fig- 
ure of  the  earth  established  to  super- 
sede the  figure  now  in  use.  Bessel's 
ellipsoid,  the  first  figure  of  the  earth 
used  by  scientists,  was  established  from 
data  collected  by  the  Germans.  The 
next  ellipsoid — the  one  now  accepted — 
was  established  by  Clarke,  an  English- 
man. 

In  1874  an  international  agreement 
was  reached  among  the  civilized  na- 
tions to  take  measurements  for  another 
ellipsoid — one  that  will  be  practically 
true.  Every  Government  of  conse- 
quence in  the  world  has  since  been  en- 
gaged in  measuring  out  an  arc  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  The  arc  in  this 
country  is  the  longest  measured  by  any 
one  nation. 

All  surveys  in  this  country  are  to  be 
corrected  by  the  arc  measured  out 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The 
ordinary  surveys  are  inaccurate,  as  the 
surveying  engineers  do  not  allow  for 
the  curvature  of  the  earth.  In  survey- 
ing a  State,  they  measure  from  county 
to  county,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  surveys  thus  made  overlap  each 
other. 

Two  years  ago  the  connections  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  parties 
of  engineers  were  made  at  Mount 
Ebert  and  Ouray. 

A  longer  arc  than  ours  is  the  one 
measured  conjointly  by  England,  Ger- 
many and  Russia.  These  countries 
combined  on  one  arc  and  France  and 
Spain  on  another.  The  English  have 
also  done  a  good  deal  of  triangulation 
measuring  in  India. 

It  will  probably  be  a  year  before  the 
calculations  are  all  completed  and  a 


ZENOLEUM 

NON-POISONOUS  SHEEP  DIP  IS  GOOD  DIP. 
linPQ  Ti||C_EiU8 Ticks  and  LicejcureB  Scab 
VUfcQ  I  niO  and  Paper  Skin  ;cures  Foot  Rot  and 
Gangrene:  cures  Grub  in  Head  by  injection;  makes 
clean  and  healthy  skin;  promotes  growth  of  wool.  One 
gallon  makes  100.  Prices  and  directions  on  application. 

'  RAYMOND  DISINFECTANT  CO., 


Agents  wanted. 


8?  itwater  St.,    DETROIT,  MICH, 


U/ORTH  310  I  IN  GOLD. 

Our  Poultry  Annual  and  Book  oj  Valu- 
able Recipes  for  '97,  finely  printed  ia 
i  colors,  giving  cuts,  descriptions  and 
I  prices  of  45  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
Fancy  Fowls,  with  important  hints  on 
[  the  care  of  poultry,  and  hundreds  of 
recipes  of  great  value.  Over  a  KM)  prem- 
iums won  at  the  leading  shows.  Prices 
Reduced  One-fourth.    The  finest  book 
out.  Price  only  10c.  Will  return  money 
if  not  satisfactory.  Address, 
C.  N.  BOWERS,  box  66  Dakota,  III..  U.  5.  A. 


MORE  MONEY 

and  larger  profits  is  in  Poultry.  Our 
1897  Guide  of  almost  100  pages,  is  the 
largest,  finest  and  most  complete 
MONEY  MAKER  out,  we  mail 
free  a  package  of  new  Columbian  Egg 
food  with  each  Guide;  ouly  15  cents. 
— 11  JOHNBAUSSHEB1Jr.,Box60,  Freeport.IlL 


Sweetness  and  Light. 


Put  a  pill  in  the  pulpit  if  you  want  practical 
preaching  for  the  physical  man  ;  then  put  the 
pill  in  the  pillory  if  it  does  not  practise  what  it 
preaches.  There's  a  whole  gospel  in  Ayer's 
Sugar  Coated  Pills ;  a  "  gospel  of  sweetness 
and  light."  People  used  to  value  their  physic, 
as  they  did  their  religion,— by  its  bitterness. 
The  more  bitter  the  dose  the  better  the  doctor. 
We've  got  over  that.  We  take  "sugar  in  ours"— 
gospel  or  physic — now-a-days.  It's  possible  to 
please  and  to  purge  at  the  same  time.  There 
may  be  power  in  a  pleasant  pill.  That  is  the 
gospel  of 

Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills. 

More  pill  particulars  in  Ayer's  Curebook,  100  pages. 
Sent  free.    J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


true  figure  of  tbe  earth  is  established. 
The  arc  in  this  country  will  be  com- 
bined with  all  the  others  established 
over  the  globe  and  the  mean  curvature 
of  the  earth's  surface  thus  obtained. 
It  is  expected  that  the  triangulation 
^calculations,  combined  with  the  use  of 
the  pendulum,  will  give  us  the  length 
of  the  earth's  diameter  to  a  degree  of 
accuracy  within  a  possible  difference 
of  50  feet  from  the  exact  diameter. 

In  taking  measurements  here  the 
engineers  first  strike  a  straight  line 
from  five  to  seven  miles  in  length. 
This  is  their  base  line.  From  this  base 
the  engineers  then  spread  out  with 
triangles  and  quadrilaterals,  so  as  to 
reach  lines  of  twenty- five  miles.  From 
figures  they  spread  out  into  lines  run- 
ning from  i()0  to  190  miles  in  length. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  tri- 
angulation just  finished,  auother  party 
of  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  engi- 
neers have  been  engaged  in  running  a 
line  of  levels  across  the  American  con- 
tinent. This  latter  is  being  done  for 
the  purpose  of  accurately  establishing 
altitudes.  These  had  heretofore  been 
fixed  chiefly  by  the  railroad  companies. 
The  line  of  levels  will  run  from  Sandy 
Hook,  N.  Y.,  to  San  Francisco.  It 
took  over  thirty  years'  work  in  making 
tide  observations  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Paciiic  to  get  true  sea  levels  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  altitude  survey.  The 
line  of  levels  has  reached  Kansas  from 
the  New  York  end,  where  operations 
on  it  were  suspended  about  two 
months  ago. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Holsteina. 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing-.   Berkshire  Pigs. 


JEKSEYS  The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JEKSEYS  AND  HOLSTEIVS.  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  al~o  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poul  ry.  William  Niles  <Sfe  <  o  ,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  1876. 


Poultry. 


PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  P.  P.Lowell, 
Prop.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Breeder  of  high-class 
Black  and  White  Langshans;  Briwn.  Buff  and 
White  Leghorns,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Golden  and  Silver  Wyandottes.  Write  for  circular. 


Japanese  Secret  Alloys. 


The  following  is  the  composition,  ac- 
cording to  the  Iron  Industry  Gazette,  of 
a  number  of  Japanese  alloys,  hitherto 
kept  a  close  secret,  and  now  revealed 
by  workmen  engaged  in  making  them: 
The"shadko"  is  an  alloy  of  copper 
and  from  1  to  10  per  cent  of  gold.  The 
objects  are  placed  in  a  mordant  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  alum  and  verdigris 
until  they  have  assumed  the  coppered 
or  blue-black  hue  of  swordsheatbs  and 
decorative  articles.  ' '  Gni-shi-bu-ichi  " 
is  a  copper  alloy  with  30  or  50  per  cent 
of  silver  of  the  well-known  gray  color. 
"Mokume"  is  a  compound  of  several 
alloys.  About  thirty  plates  or  foils  of 
gold,  "shadko,"  copper,  silver  and  the 
last-mentioned  alloy  are  soldered  to- 
gether, holes  are  made,  the  plate  ham- 
mered out  and  put  in  the  mordant. 

The  finest  Japanese  brass,  "  sinchu," 
consists  of  10  parts  copper  and  5  of 
zinc.  Bell  metals,  "karakane,"  are 
made  of  10  parts  of  copper,  4  tin,  £ 
iron,  H  zinc,  the  copper  being  melted 
first,  and  the  other  metals  added  in  the 
above  order. 


SANTA  TEKESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Minor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Pine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.   Send  for  circular. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

ACL  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY.  Pine  stock  from 
75c  up;  eggs,  fl  and  $2  per  13  or  $fi  per  100.  Carman 
Bros.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 

WILLIAM  NI LES  &  CO., Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


Swine. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  187C. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 

CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  28;j,  Stockton. 


Dogs. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Breeder  of  R=gis- 
tered  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Coille  Shepherd  Dogs. 


Breathless  Hunter — I  say,  boy,  did 
you  see  a  rabbit  run  by  here  ?  Boy — 
Yes,  sir.  Hunter — How  long  ago  ? 
Boy — T  think  it'll  be  three  years  next 
Christmas. — American  Review. 


INCUBATION 


'isthefirstetep  in  the  poultry 
UBinenaand  xnuchof  future  kuc- 
06bs  depends  upon  its  complete- 
'ness.  There  is  do  fuilure  where 
'  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR 
is  used.  It  ia  fully  warranted  and 
the  product  of  twelve  years  of 
i  experience.  It  has  never  been  beaten  in  a 
i  Show,  It  ia  not  like  its  competitors—  it  is  better. 
I  We  tell  why  in  new  book  on  poultry.  Send  luo  for  it. 
I  yUABLEJNCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  C0..QU1_NCY-JLLS 


O 


ranges 


are  heavy  feeders  of  Potash. 
Potash  exerts  a  marked  influ- 
ence on  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  fruit.  As  many 
soils  are  largely  deficient  in 
Potash,  a  heavy  application  of 
a  fertilizer  containing  not  less 
than  12%  of 

Actual  Potash 

should  be  made.  The  best 
groves  in  the  state  will  bear 
testimony  to  these  facts. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing soecial  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  1  hey  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

Nassau  St.,  New  York 
MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,      Oakland.  Cal. 


Wo  pay 
freight. 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 
Free. 

Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,   Petaluma,  Cal, 


EVERY  HEN 

Hatched  in  Petaluma 
Incubators  has  start- 
ed right,  and  Is  better 
prepared  to  give  profit- 
able returns  because  tbeBe 
machines  exclusively  em- 
body tbefeatureB  which  pro- 
duce the  greatest  number 
of  vigorous  Chickens. 
Incubators  from  iio  up, 


BUY    NO  INCUBATOR 


and  pay  for  it  before 

giving  it  a  trial. 
The  firm  who  is  afraid 
to  let  you  try  their  in- 
cubator before  buying 
it,  has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  We  will  sell 
you  ours  ON  TRIAL. 
NOT    A    CENT  until 

 tried,  and  a  child  can 

run  it  with  5  minutes  attention  a  day. 

We  won  FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD'S  FAIR 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata- 
logue will  cost  you  5  cents  and  give  you  $100 
worth  of  practical  information  on  poultry 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  is  in  the 
business.  Plans  for  Brooders.  Houses,  etc.,  25c 
N.  B. — Send  us  the  names  of  three  persons  in- 
terested in  poultry  and  25  cents  and  we  will 
send  you  "The  Bicycle:  Its  Care  and  Repair," 
a  book  of  180  subjects  and  80  illustrations, 
worth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

VON  CULIN  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Box  298,  DELAWARE  CITY,  DEL. 


168  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

The  Largest  Breeders  in  the  World  uso 

PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Positively  the  best 
that  can  be  produced  both  in 
material  and  workmanship  and 
[inutility.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
have  seen  our  168  page  descriptive 
land  finely  illustrated  catalogue. 
PRIARIE  STATE  INCB.  CO.,  HoaiEH  city,  pa. 

Short=Horn  Bulls 

FOE  SALE. 
ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 


liaden  Station, 


San  Mateo  Co.,  Cat. 


The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 


The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly:  16  large  pages. 
Be  si'RE  to  see  It  before  subscribing  for  any  other 
G.  W.  York  &  Co..  56  Fifth  Ave..  Chicago,  it.t. 


Blake,    moffltt    «fe  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFXTT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


HOOKER 


SCALES 
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Electricity  in  Surgery. 


A  Cincinnati  surgeon  has  constructed 
and  tested  what  is  known  as  a  cata- 
phoresis  outfit,  by  which  anesthesia  is 
produced  by  an  electric  current  and  a 
surface  application  of  some  one  of  the 
well-known  anesthetics.    By  means  of 
it  a  loss  of  feeling  in  the  member  oper- 
ated on  is  produced  without  the  loss  of 
consciousness  or  the  danger  attendant 
upon  the  use  of  ether  or  chloroform. 
One  may  witness  the  surgical  or  dental 
operation  and  be  entirely  free  from 
pain  during  it.  The  invention  is  founded 
on  what  is  stated  as  a  well-known  fact, 
viz  :  That  an  electric  current  will  tend 
to  carry  a  substance  from  the  positive 
to  the  negative  pole.    This  is  the  prin- 
ciple made  use  of  in  electro-plating, 
and  it  is  the  same  that  is  made  use  of 
in  his  new  apparatus.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  desired  results, 
says  a  description  of  the  apparatus,  is 
that  the  subject  that  is  to  undergo  an 
operation  shall  be  charged  with  elec- 
tricity from  the  negative  electrode  of  a 
battery.  An  application  to  the  affected 
part,  a  tooth,  for  example,  is  then 
made  of  cocaine  or  other  drug,  and  the 
positive  electrode,  consisting,  in  the 
case  of  the  treatment  of  a  tooth,  of  a 
needle,  is  then  brought  in  contact  with 
that  part  to  which  the  drug  is  applied. 
The  current  then  finishes  the  work- 
by  carrying  the  anesthetic  into  the 
tissue  or  into  the  nerve  of  the  tooth, 
rendering  the  nerve  completely  insensi- 
ble.   As  long  as  the  electricity  is  ap- 
plied, the  current  will  flow  from  the 
positive  to  the  negative  electrode,  and 
with  it  will  be  carried  the  drug  to 
whatever  extent  is  required.    The  ef- 
fect will  last  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  current,  the  time  of  application, 
the  amount  of  the  drug,  and  many  other 
conditions,  it  being  entirely  dependent 
upon  such  known  qualities  that,  with 
the  successful  regulation  of  the  curren  t, 
the  exact  result  of  the  application  can 
be  foreknown. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


One 


The  Deepest  Bore-Hole. 


The  deepest  bore-hole  in  the  world, 
says  Mr.  C.  Zundel,  in  a  late  communi- 
cation to  the  Industrial  Society  of  Mul- 
house,  is  one  of  G571  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  made  at  Paruscho- 
witz,  near  Ry brick,  Upper  Silesia.  The 
previous  record  for  depth  was  the  hole 
drilled  some  years  ago  at  Schladebach, 
near  Leipsig.  The  latter  bore-hole  was 
made  in  a  search  for  coal  measures, 
and  83  separate  seams,  some  of  consid- 
siderable  thickness,  were  penetrated. 
The  hole  was  12  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  beginning,  aud  this  was  lined  with 
a  tube  about  0.4  inch  thick;  at  a  depth 
of  230  feet  the  bore  was  reduced  to  8} 
inches  in  diameter,  and  thus  continued 
for  351  feet.  At  this  point  the  blue 
marl  encountered  became  so  compact 
that  the  diamond  drill  had  to  be  used, 
and,  under  the  action  of  the  water,  the 
marl  swelled  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
diameter  of  the  pipe  had  to  be  again 
reduced.  The  greatest  difficulty  en- 
countered was  the  great  weight  of  the 
boring  rods,  as  the  depth  increased. 
Though  steel  was  used,  at  a  depth  of 
6560  feet  the  total  weight  of  the  tools 
reached  30,155  pounds.  Under  this 
weight,  ruptures  of  the  rods  were  fre- 
quent, and  an  accident  of  this  nature 
finally  stopped  the  work;  about  4500 
feet  of  rods  fell  to  the  bottom,  and,  be- 
ing jammed  under  a  part  of  the  tubing, 
it  was  impossible  to  withdraw  it.  The 
diameter  of  the  well  at  the  bottom  was 
21  inches.  Temperature  observations 
made  showed  12°  C,  or  15°  F. ,  at  the 
surface,  and  at  the  depth  of  6571  feet 
69.3°  C,  or  157°  F. 


State  of  Ohio,  City  oi?  Toledo 
Ldcas  >  OUNTY. 

Frank  J  Cheney  makes  oab  that  he  Is  the 
senior  partner  of  ibe  lirm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
doing  busin  ss  in  the  Ciiy  of  Toledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  tlrm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONK  HUNDKED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  canuot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Curb. 

FRANK  J.  CHEN  EY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  pres- 
ence, tuis  fltb  day  of  Decem  ier,  A.  D.  Iift)8. 

, — ^— ,  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

•j  SEAL  V  Notary  Public. 

Hall  s  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  internally  and  acts 
directly  on  tbe  blood  aud  mucou- surfaces  of  the 
system.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  C^.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


To  us  in  the  shape  of  a  costal  card  request  will  get 
you  our  Illustrated  1897  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogue 


if 


You  have  a  garden. 


SUNSET  SEED  &  PLANT  CO. 

427-9  SxiiKomr  St.,  Shu  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mention  Pacillc  Rural  Press. 

LEONARD  COATES 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

Best  Varieties  of  PLUMS 
for  Shipping: 

(  I  V  vi  AN.  TRAGEDY,  BDBBANK,  SIMON, 
NORHAKDi  and  others.  »75  per  thousand. 
RED  JIN E,  E160  per  thousand. 

•■  SPLENDOR"  PRUNE,  best  for  drying;  prices 

much  reduced. 
D'.AGEN  AND  PETITE  PRUNES.  Fine  stock. 
RESISTANT  GRATE  VINES.  Extra  good  stock. 

Many  new  varieties,  etc. 

Uuds  taken  from  bearing  trees. 

Address  always, 
LEONARD  COATES  NAPA,  CAL. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 


ALL  THE   BEST   NEW  FRUITS. 

Clairac  Mammoth,  Imperial,  Giant  and  Ten* 

nant  Prunes. 
Wli  kson  and  Ketl  June  Plums. 
Sneed  and  Triumph  reaches. 
Earl)  Koouce  and  Lincoln  Coreless  Pears. 
Best  Early  and  Late  Apples. 

No  Irrigation.   Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Address  R.  W.  BELL,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


Established  1876. 

Myrobolan  Nursery 

No  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  for  the  season  of  1896-7  a  complete 
assortment  of 

Clean,  Healthy,  Non-Irrigated 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Plums,  Prunes  and  Apricots  on  the  true  Myrobolan 
Root  my  specialty.   No  cut-backs  or  held  over 
tree,  dug-stock.  No  insect  pests. 
J  AS.  O'NEILL,  Haywards.  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 
Correspondence  soliiiied. 


Grape  Fruit  Stock 

Uf   SUPERIOR  QUALITY, 
One  and  Two  I  ear.  Old,       The  Best  Variety. 

FOR  SALE. 

Also  some  very  nice  iciuou  stock. 
Address  C.  FAYETTE  TAYLOR,  Redlands,  Cal. 


BtKKV  PLANTS,  FKUIT  TREES,  SEEDS,  ETC. 

Everything  in  tbe  line  of  Dcrry  Plants;  all  vari- 
eties oi  b Ira W DeJCrieu,  ru&puemes,  blackberries, 
uurnyua,  gooseberries,  Diayimrriea,  su.uioii  ber- 
ries, Uune>  berries,  corai  berries,  lose  berries, 
buiialo  oeiries,  ucwbci'i'ies,  ciauoerrivs,  liucnle- 
oerues,  pineapple  berries,  lemouuue  berries,  sugar 
"Tlf^lMfti  tlfttfi  iiarc  rrun,  guade  .uil  uruMuieuial 
Trees.  Select  Line  oi  yjgn-Grade  Vet'ciaoie 
Seed.  Catalogue  r  ree  to  Any  Audress.  o.  L. 
VV  ATKINS,  Grizzly  Fiats,  El  Do™""  Co  ,  Cal. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1868. 

A  general  assortment  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  at 
reasonable  rates. 

French  and  Robe  de  Sergent  Prunes  on  Myrobo- 
lan aud  Newton  Pippin  »pple  in  good  supply. 

Address  W.  H.  PEPPER,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 
MANZANILLO  &  NEVADILL0  BLANCO 
OLIVE  TREES. 

VERY  LOW  PRICES. 
Union  Nursery  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Frank  Korz.  Proprietor. 


STRAWBERRIES— Vigorous  young  plants  of 
the  celebrated  DOLLAR  variety,  the  best  i-traw- 
berry  grown,  bringing  the  highest  market  price. 
75c  per  luu;  fcj  ho  p,.r  iooo.  F.  A.  TUFTS,  Loomis, 
Placer  County,  California. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS! 


FRUIT    AND  ORNAMENTAL. 


GROSES  AND  PALMS! 


IMPERIALE  EPINEUSE  AND  GIANT  PRUNE. 

WICKSON  PLUM,  QUEEN  OLIVE, 

LAMBERT  CHERRY,    |fP    PIERCE  GRAPE. 

**-For  complete  list,  send  for  our  new  Catalogue. 

California  Nursery  Company, 


JOHN  HOCK.  Manager 


Niles,  Cal. 


FANCHER  CREEK 

NURSERY,  caT"' 


The  leading  Growers  in 
the  state  of 


Deciduous  Fruit  Trees,  Olives, 
Citrus  and  Ornamental  Trees 


A  Well  Selected  and  Complete  Assortment  of 


Palms,  Roses  and  Green-House  Plants 

Send  for  price-list  and  New  Descriptive  Catalogue.  We  offer  many  new  and  valuable 
novelties.    Special  Quotations  on  Car-Load  Lota. 

CEO.  C.  ROEDINC,  Proprietor. 


Tree 


-♦ESTABLISHED     1  O  <5  3 .  ♦  

)  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable, 
and  Flower  Seeds. 
F'l-ult  and  Ornamental  Trees  and 
'i       Plants  of  Every  Description. 

Send  for  Catalogue.    Address  THOS.  MK1IKKIN,  Agent  Tor  California  Nursery  Co., 
f>16  Battery  !>t. 


TREES 


F.,  Cal 


I*.  O.  Box  SO09. 


pALZS^i^LD5CH  SALZER'S  NORTHERN-GROWN  SEEDS 

Produce  the  flnt-tt  vegetables  and  choicest  flowers^ 
wherever  planted— .North,  Kant,  South,  Went.    We  wlnhj 

tto  train   lit",   new  ru-i  t«  thin  yeart  with  thin 

»  view  we  offer  #1.00  for  14  ceuia,  postpaid, 
10  NOVELTIES  FOR  14c. — WORTH  $1.00. 
1 1  pkg.  ItUmarck  Cucumber,  15c;  1  pkg.  Ked  Hull  licet, 
10c.;  1  pkg.  Karllcnt  Mu-km.lon,  lOe.i  1  pkg.  Karllot 
Carrot,  lOc;  1  pkg.  Kmp.  Wllhtlm  Lettuce,  15c;  1  pkg. 
kGIant  Onion,  15c;  1  pkg.  14  ltay  HadUh,  10c,  and  ft 
IpkffA,  Krllllant  Flower*,  15c—  total  01.OO— sulBc.ent  for 
Irare  t  ere  tables  and  exquUlte  flower*  all  tumacr  long! 
I  Mammoth  farm,  vegetable  and  plant  catalogue*  5  cents 
^postage,  or  mailed  free  to  Intending  buyers. 

A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


BUY  FRESH  KANSAS 

tlraes,  Field,  Garden.  Tree  and  Flower  Seeds,  all  especially  srrown  and 
■elected  for  Western  soil  and  climate.  Alfalfa,  Karnreorn  * 
other  forage  plants  for  dry  climate  a  specialty.  Our  elegant  1897  cata- 
logue is  ready  A  will  be  mailed  free  on  application.  Send  for  one  now. 


KANSAS  I  F.  Barteldes  St  Co. 
8EED  HOUSE  '  lawri-nce,  Kansas. 


Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  Free 


Orange  .  .  . 
Lemon  and 
Grape  Fruit 

Olive  Trees. 
Olive  Oil. 

WRITE  AND  GET  PRICES. 

HOWLAND  BROS. 

Pomona,  Cal. 


^7 There  has  never  been  a  time  when  grow- 
""prs should  guard  against  failure  with  more 
care.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
Ferry'*  Sed*  wore  more  essential.  They  are 

SI  v*  n  v-  i  he  licit.  For  sale  by  leading 
ealers  everywhere.  Insist  on  having  them. 

FERRY'S  SEED  ANNUAL 

is  full  of  Information  for  gardens 
planters.  Ther*  will  never  be  a  bett 
ttban  now  to  send  forthe  1897  edition. 
D.  M.  Ferry  Sl  Co.,  Detroit. 


The  Arizona  Everbearing  Strawberry  and  the 
Best  Varieties  of  Pomelo  (or  Grape 
Fruit)  Known  In  This  fount  ry. 

The  Arizona  Everbearing  Strawberry  was  origi- 
nated near  Phoenix.  Arizona,  and  brought  tu  this 
country  about  three  years  ago  by  C.  B.  Hewitt  of 
Pasadena.  It  has  proven  to  be  the  most  prolific, 
luscious  and  profitable  Strawberry  yet  known  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  bears  fine  large  bright  red 
berries  frequently  measuring  from  bit  to  6  Inches 
in  circumference,  with  a  polish  as  If  they  were 
varnished.  It  Is  a  continual  bearer  from  April  to 
January,  resting  only  during  January.  February 
and  March.  The  Seedless.  Leonardy  and  Walters. 
Pomelo  (or  grape  fruit)— the  best  varieties  yet 
known  In  this  country— were  also  brought  from 
Florida  by  C.  B.  Hewitt  tcur  years  ago.  of  which  he 
has  an  orchard  In  bearing.  Also  very  fine  Nursery 
Trees  of  various  varieties  For  prices  of  Trees  and 
Plants  write  the  HEWITT  FKUIT  AMD  KURSBRY 
0O.,  Pssadsaa.  OsUforala. 


January' 30,  1897. 


The  Pacific 


Rural  Press. 


5.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  27,  1897. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

PRODUCE  RECEIPTS. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  1^-sks  114 

Wheat,  ctls  298. 

Barley,  ctls   66. 

Oats,  ctls   10 

Corn,  ctls    6, 

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   4 

Potatoes,  sks   23 

Onions,  sks   2 

Hay,  tons   2 

Wool,  bales.   

Hops,  bales  


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  W-sks   62,804 

Wheat,  ctls  253,770 

Barley,  ctls   55,699 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls  ■•• 

Beans,  sks   2,930 

Hay,  bales   12 

Wool,  ftis   16,137 

Hops,  lbs   100 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,280 


Grain  Freights  and  Charters. 
The  demand  for  deep-sea  ships  for  grain 
loading  is  light  and  mainly  of  an  indifferent 
character,  but  the  market  for  charters  is  not 
wholly  lifeless.  A  little  business  has  been 
done  on  basis  of  10s  3d  per  long  ton  on  wheat 
charter  of  desirable  iron  ships  to  Cork  for  or- 
ders to  United  Kingdom,  Havre,  Antwerp,  or 
Dunkirk.  The  supply  of  ships,  here  and  on 
the  way,  is  quite  liberal  and  the  prospects  of 
the  market  soon  developing  any  special 
strength  are  by  no  means  encouraging.  Some 
of  the  vessels  now  here  will  be  compelled  to 
wait  for  new  crop  to  secure  outward  cargo. 
Charters. 

Agnes  Oswald,  British  ship,  1380  tons, 
wheat  from  the  Columbia  river  to  South 
Africa ;  if  lo  one  port,  £1  2s  6d  ;  if  to  two  ports, 
£1  5s. 

Emanuele  Accame,  Italian  ship,  2093  tons, 
wheat  or  merchandise  to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Ant- 
werp, or  Dunkirk,  16s  3d  ;  direct  port,  15s. 

Northernhay,  British  bark,  1221  tons,  wheat 
to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp,  or  Dunkirk,  17s  6d  ; 
direct  port,  16s  3d. 

Francesco  Ciampa,  Italian  ship,  1699  tons, 
wheat  toU.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp,  or  Dunkirk, 
10s  3d  ;  direct  port,  15s. 

Drumalis,  British  ship,  2450  tons,  part  cargo 
wheat  and  flour  to  Sydney  direct,  lump  sum. 

GRAIN  CHARTERS. 

Tonnage  engaged.    Disengaged.     To  arrive. 

1897   26,746  102,842  174,016 

1896   50,957  51,968  211,742 

Flour. 

Trading  in  this  market  has  not  been  active 

the  past  week,  either  on  local  account  or  on 

export  orders.    Former  quotations  remain  in 

force,  with  favorite  brands  steadily  held  in 

most  instances.  Present  stocks  could  hardly  be 

replaced  at  the  prices  now  prevailing.  There 

is  still  some  cutting  of  rates,  however,  more 

especially  to  secure  prompt  wholesale  custom 

on  brands  not  in  high  repute  or  not  having  a 

well-established  reputation. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  00@3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  30@3  50 

Country  grades,  extras   4  50 

Choice  and  extra  .choice   4  .tO®4  75 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  75@5  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  25@4  50 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  25@4  50 

Wheat. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1895-9S.  1896-97. 

Ltv.  quotations,      5s7VJd@5s8d.  7s0dffl7sld. 

Freight  rates,             23&@25s.  15@17Ks. 

Local  market.          |l.io@l.l2*4  $1.47'/,@1.55 


The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

A  special  correspondent  of  the  Northwestern 
Miller  writes  as  follows  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
under  date  of  January  10th  : 

Harvesting  is  now  in  full  swing  in  the  province 
of  Santa  Fe  and  also  in  parts  of  Entre  Rios.  The 
information  at  present  to  hand  is  that  the  crop  is 
virtually  lost  in  the  north  of  Santa  Fe,  but  is  turn- 
ing out  well  in  the  center  and  south.  It  is  yet, 
however,  too  early  to  make  a  definite  estimate  as 
to  the  available  surplus  for  export,  but  I  think  we 
shall  have  from  36,000.000  to  45,000,000  bushels  in 
wheat  to  send  away.  From  the  accounts  coming 
in,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  locusts  had  not  done 
as  much  damage  as  it  was  at  first  thought  they 
had.  Of  course,  now  they  are  having  it  all  their 
own  way,  as  the  hands  are  all  engaged  in  collect- 
ing the  harvest.  A  fortnight  ago  a  few  heavy  rain- 
storms swept  over  the  province  of  Santa  Fe,  caus- 
ing a  fair  amount  of  damage  to  the  standing 
wheat.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  weatherhas 
bee  nvery  good,  and  the  colonists  are  making  the 
best  of  it.  This  year,  fortunately,  there  is  no  lack 
of  hands,  thanks  to  the  Brazilians,  who  have  sent 
us  several  thousand  able-bodied  Italians,  on  ac- 
count of  the  disturbances  that  took  place  in  that 
country  a  few  months  ago.  This  in  itself  is  a  great 
blessing,  as  it  will  enable  the  harvest  to  be  gath- 
ered quickly,  and  thus  save  it  from  any  bad 
weather,  which  is  so  frequent  at  this  time  of  year. 

The  local  market  for  spot  wheat  has  not 
fluctuated  to  any  very  marked  degree  for  the 
week  under  review ;  but,  with  a  lack  of 
strength  in  the  speculative  markets  much  of 
the  time,  both  abroad  and  here,  the  disposal 
of  offerings  by  sample  at  full  current  rates 
was  not  always  an  easy  matter.  This  was 
more  the  case  with  ordinary  grades  than  with 
choice  to  select.  Stocks  of  high-grade  wheat 
are  light,  and  holders  can  afford  to  be  toler- 
ably independent.  The  export  demand  for 
select  wheat  has  this  season  been  much  ahead 
of  the  average.  This  is  due  to  the  unusual 
shipments  to  India,  South  Africa  and  Austra- 
lia, most  of  the  demand  for  the  countries 
named  having  been  confined  to  choice  quali- 
ties. Ships  are  still  loading  for  Australia  and 
South  Africa,  the  engaged  list  showing  this 
week  three  vessels  for  each  of  the  countries 
named.  Speculative  values  broke  consider- 
ably immediately  after  last  review,  but  there 
was  some  recovery  on  Friday  and  Saturday  in 
May  wheat,  while  December  option  was  kept 
at  a  rather  low  range.  Both  May  and  Decem- 
ber wheat  were  on  the  down  grade  Monday, 
selling  at  a  decline  of  over  a  cent,  and  spot 
market  naturally  showed  weakness,  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  operations  on  Call  Board.  The 
downward  movement  in  speculative  prices 
continued  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  On  the 
latter  day  there  was  a  break  in  Chicago  of 
about  1%0  per  bushel,  with  foreign  markets 
correspondingly  weak.  The  situation  here  at 
the  close  was  against  the  holding  interest, 
with  options  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  month 
and  spot  wheat  quotably  lower. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  vfere 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  $1.51%@1.43%. 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.26%@1.19?4. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $1.43%(§1.45 ; 
December  at  $1.19^@1.22%. 

California  Milling  81  5214@1  57V4 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  47K®1  5214 

Oregon  Valley   1  4714®  l  5*14 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   135   @1  57V, 

Walla  Walla  Club   135   @1  52'/2 

Barley. 

Business  in  this  cereal  has  been  of  a  slow 
order  during  the  week  under  review,  and  the 
market  has  shown  a  generally  weak  tone. 
There  is  little  Chevalier  offering,  but  no  in- 
quiry of  consequence  for  the  same  at  present. 
Demand  for  Chevalier  during  the  balance  of 
the  season  will  probably  be  confined  to  re- 
quirements for  seed.  Brewing  of  desirable 
quality  is  not  readily  obtainable  in  wholesale 
quantity,  but  there  is  very  little  call  from 
brewers,  as  is  generally  the  case  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Feed  descript;ons  are  re- 
ceiving the  most  attention,  but  transfers  of 
this  class  of  barley  have  not  been  very  numer- 
ous or  very  heavy  in  the  aggregate.  Fluctu- 
ations on  Call  Board  were  not  pronounced, 
but  the  tendency  of  speculative  values  was  in 
favor  of  buyers,  with  only  light  trading  in  op- 
tions. On  some  days  not  a  single  contract 
was  recorded  in  Call  Board  barley.  Market 
closed  dull  and  weak. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  83%@78%c ;  December, 
1897,  delivery,  — @— c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  May  feed  sold  at  79@78^c; 
December  feed  at  — @— c. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   80  @  82V4 

Feed,  fair  to  good   77V4®  80 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   90  ®  95 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice  1  06  @1  15 

Chevalier,  No.  2   8214®  90 


Oats. 

There  have  been  decidedly  light  receipts  of 
this  cereal  during  the  past  week  or  ten  days, 
but  offerings  from  previous  arrivals  proved 
sufficient  of  fair  to  medium  grades  to  accom- 
modate the  existing  limited  inquiry.  Most 
buyers  are  operating  quite  slowly  at  full  cur- 
rent rates,  believing  values  to  be  too  high  as 
compared  with  prices  for  other  feed  cereals. 
There  are  substitutes,  it  is  true,  but  there  is 
nothing  so  desirable  for  horse  feed  as  oats, 
and  owners  of  valuable  horses  cannot  afford  to 
go  without  oats,  no  matter  if  the  expense  is  a 
little  more  than  for  other  feed.  High  grade 
feed  oats  were  not  offered  freely  nor  in  large 
quantity. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  3714@1  4254 

White,  good  to  choice  1  20   @1  30 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  10   @1  15 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  25   @1  3714 

Milling  1  25   ®1  40 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  50   (all  60 

Black  Russian  1  15   @1  35 

Red  1  10  @1  30 

Corn. 

The  market  is  showing  weakness,  due 
mainly  to  continued  heavy  arrivals  from  the 
East,  mostly  Large  Yellow,  the  low  price  of 
which  affects  Small  Yellow,  as  consumers 
take  cracked  corn  as  a  substitute,  rather  than 
pay  any  great  difference  for  the  small  variety. 
Large  White  never  receives  much  attention 
on  local  account,  and  has  not  been  favored 
with  any  extensive  export  inquiry  lately  from 
any  quarter.  Egyptian  White  is  in  fair  re- 
quest for  chicken  feed.  No  inquiry  for  Pop 
corn,  jobbers  being  liberally  stocked. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   7714®  8214 

Large  Yellow   75  @  77H 

Small  Yellow   90   @  95 

Egyptian  White   95   @1  00 

Popcorn,  shelled,  TH  &>   —  @  — 

Kye. 

The  market  shows  the  same  absence  of  ac- 
tivity, with  lack  of  firmness,  as  previously 
noted.  Quotable  rates  are  without  notewor- 
thy change. 

Good  to  choice   9214®  95 

Buckwheat. 
Scarcely  anything  doing,  but  for  choice  o 
select  the  market  is  steady  at  full  curreLt 
rates,  with  supplies  light  of  this  description. 

Good  to  choice  1  25  @1  30 

Silverskin  1  30  @1  35 

Beans- 
Advices  by  mail  from  New  York,  under  re- 
cent date,  give  the  following  concerning  the 
Eastern  bean  market,  prices  quoted  herewith 
being  per  60-lb.  bushel : 

The  market  for  domestic  white  beans  changed 
for  the  better  just  at  the  close  of  last  week,  and 
there  has  since  been  steady  improvement.  A  fair 
quantity  of  stock  has  come  forward,  but  several 
carloads  were  withdrawn  from  sale  under  high 
limits  by  interior  shippers,  and  the  demand  from 
both  the  home  and  export  trade  nas  been  larger. 
Marrow  have  advanced  steadily  and  close  firm  at 
$1  20@1.22V4,  with  some  of  the  fav  rite  packings 
he  d  at  $1.25.  The  stock  of  Medium  is  very  light 
and  best  marks  have  worked  up  to  $1.10,  at  which 
most  of  the  recent  sales  have  been  made.  Pea  are 
5c  higher  and  firm;  easy  to  reach  $1  at  the  close. 
Red  Kidney  underwent  a  very  radical  change.  The 
competition  to  secure  the  export  trade  resulted  in 
a  cut  to  $1.30(5>1  32VS  on  Monday,  but  the  orders 
came  out  more  freely  than  were  looked  for  and 
there  was  an  immediate  recovery,  with  quite  a 
firm  holding  to-day.  Last  sales  at  $1. 35ft  1  3714. 
White  Kidney  fully  5c  lower  and  weak;  supply  a 
little  larger  and  demand  light.  Turtle  Soup  have 
occasioned  jobbing  sales  at  $2.  Yellow  Eye  neg- 
lected and  almost  nominal.  California  Lima  have 
had  no  support  from  the  coast  and  with  a  stupidly 
dull  trade  prices  have  weaken*  d;  only  jobbing 
sales  at  our  figures,  $1.30@1  35.  Rather  more  doing 
in  green  peas  and  feeling  steady. 

In  the  local  market  most  kinds  of  white 
beans  continue  to  drag  at  a  generally  low 
range  of  values.  The  most  excessive  supply, 
as  compared  with  the  demand,  is  of  Lady 
Washington  and  Small  White.  The  quantity 
of  Limas  offering  is  also  greatly  ahead  of  im- 
mediate requirements.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  market  for  colored  beans  is  in  the  main 
firm.  Red  Kidneys  are  in  such  light  stock  as 
to  be  obtainable  only  in  a  retail  way.  Of  the 
other  varieties  of  colored  beans,  Bayos  come 
next  in  rank  in  point  of  firmness.  Pinks  are 
in  more  liberal  supply  than  any  other  single 
variety  of  colored.  Red  are  not  in  heavy 
stock,  but  have  not  for  many  months  past 
been  meeting  with  much  custom. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  6>s  $1  20  ®1  35 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  00  (all  20 

Lady  Washington   1  (X)  @1  10 

Butter,  small   1  25  @1  40 

Butter,  large   1  40  ®1  60 

Pinks   1  15  <ai  25 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  55  @1  65 

Reds   1  30  #1  40 

Red  Kidneys   3  25  @3  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  65  @1  75 

Black-eye  Beans   1  00  @1  15 

Horse  Beans   90  ®1  00 

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  ®2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   1  50  @1  75 

Dried  Peas. 
Market  has  been  showing  a  little  firmer 
tone  than  for  several  months,  but  demand  is 
mainly  for  choice  green  dried.  There  is  vir- 
tually only  one  buyer,  however,  and  no  large 
quantities  could  be  placed  to  advantage. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  25  @1  50 

Niles  Peas   1  25  @1  35 


Hay  and  straw. 

Some  decrease  in  the  receipts  was  observ- 
able, but  demand  was  not  sufficiently  brisk 
to  enable  the  establishing  of  better  prices 
than  had  been  prevailing  for  a  number  of 
weeks  preceding.  Buyers  in  the  wholesale 
market  are  pursuing  a  very  conservative  pol- 
icy, having  data  to  the  effect  that  there  will 
be  no  scarcity  of  hay  during  the  balance  of 
the  current  season.  There  will  most  assur- 
edly be  no  shortage  of  the  lower  grades. 
Straw  continues  to  be  offered  at  former  easy 
rates,  with  values  likely  to  remain  in  about 
same  position  for  the  next  few  months. 

Wheat  7  50O10  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  7  00@10  00 

Oat   6  00®  8  50 

Barley   6  00®  8  50 

Clover  6  00®  7  50 

Stock  Hay   4  50®  5  50 

Alfalfa  6  00®  7  50 

Compressed  6  00®  9  50 

Straw,  f,  bale   35®  50 

Wool. 

A  moderate  business  has  been  transacted  in 
grease  wools  the  past  week,  making  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  inactive  market  experi- 
enced a  month  or  two  before.  Some  low-grade 
Fall  was  placed  at  figures  fully  a  cent  better 
than  were  obtainable  at  any  previous  date 
the  past  season.  Values  at  manufacturing 
centers  did  not  justify,  however,  the  payment 
of  the  higher  prices  realized.  The  purchasing 
was  done  more  in  anticipation  of  better  rates 
prevailing  the  coming  spring  and  summer  than 
of  any  actual  improvement  in  conditions  or 
values  now  existing  in  manufacturing  cen- 
ters. There  is  reason  to  expect  a  duty  will  be 
p  aced  on  foreign  wools  when  the  next  Con- 
gress convenes  in  March. 

SPRING. 

Nevada,  as  to  condition   7  @9 

Oregon  Valley,  select   9  @10>4 

Oregon  Valley,  low  grade   8  ®  9Y, 

Oregon,  Eastern  1%@  9 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  —  @  — 

Northern  California  free   7  @  9 

Northern  defective   5V4®  7 

Middle  Counties  free. .. .   6  @  714 

Middle  counties  defective   514®  614 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern   314®  5 

Hops. 

A  New  York  authority  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing review  of  the  hop  market: 

The  very  light  arrivals  this  week  are  due  mainly 
to  the  fact  that  buying  of  late  in  the  country  has 
been  light,  and  growers  had  enough  confidence  in 
the  soundness  of  the  position  to  keep  them  from 
crowding  stock  forward  There  is,  however,  a  very 
moderate  quantity  of  hops  back  in  this  State,  for 
this  season  of  year,  and  a  large  part  of  the  pres- 
ent holdings  in  California  is  owned  by  brewers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  In  Oregon  and 
Washington  there  are  practically  none  left.  With- 
in a  few  days  more  business  is  reported  in  the 
best  sections  of  this  State,  with  exporters  paying 
from  ll@1214c.  Our  local  market  is  shaping  a  lit- 
tle better.  Brewers  are  very  heavily  stocked  with 
'94  and  '95  hops  and  are  quite  indifferent  buyers, 
but  cable  inquiries  from  London  are  more  frequent 
and  some  business  is  resulting.  Several  lots  of 
average  chnice  shippers  have  been  taken  at  13c, 
and  bids  of  1314c  have  been  refused  for  some  favor- 
ite growths.  The  call  is  mainly  for  the  highest 
grade,  but  a  few  of  the  lower  qualities  changed 
hands.  Samples  of  very  fair  Pacifies  have  been 
offering  at  11c  and  common  to  medium  at  9@10V4c. 
Yearlings  and  older  growths  are  at  a  standstill. 

Very  few  hops  are  now  arriving  from  any 

section,  and  there  are  no  evidences  of  many 

being  in  first  hands.    Jobbers  are  contending 

for  moderately  firm  figures,  but  they  are  not 

being  favored  with  much  trade,  either  local 

or  foreign.    Should  any  active  inquiry  set  in, 

prices  would  speedily  harden.    Still,  there  is 

little  or  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  very 

marked  change  for  the  better  in  the  near 

future. 

Fair  to  choice,  1896  crop   8  @12 

Millstuffs. 

No  special  changes  have  occurred  this  week 
in  quotable  values,  but  the  general  tendency 
was  in  favor  of  the  buying  interest.  Market 
for  all  kinds  of  milled  corn  was  decidedly 
lacking  in  strength. 

Bran,  t»  ton  12  00®  13  00 

Middlings  16  0O®19  00 

Barley,  Rolled  18  00®  18  50 

Cornmeal  18  50®19  00 

Cracked  Corn  19  00@19  50 

Seeds. 

Mustard-seed  market  is  ruling  very  quiet, 
with  quotations  showing  some  reduction,  and 
buyers  not  very  anxious  to  operate,  even  at 
the  reduced  rates  named.  Flaxseed  is  show- 
ing no  increase  of  supplies,  and  full  current 
figures  continue  to  be  demanded.  Alfalfa 
seed  is  selling  slowly,  with  market  lacking  in 
strength,  supplies  being  ahead  of  require- 
ments. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  1  75@2  00 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  75®3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00@2  50 

Flax  1  50@l  60 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  ®214 

Rape  2H@2% 

Hemp  3M@3H 

Alfalfa,  Utah  55K@6 

Bags  an<l  Bagging. 

Not  much  doing  in  bags  of  any  sort.  Two 
ships  laden  with  bags  and  bag  material  are 
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now  on  the  way  from  Calcutta  to  this  port, 
and  it  is  announced  that  another  ship  will 
follow  at  an  early  day.  Considerable  of  an 
accumulation  of  State  Prison  bags  is  reported, 
which  the  directors  are  now  anxious  to  dis- 
pose of.  The  restrictions  placed  on  the  pur- 
chase of  State  Prison  bags  have  operated 
against  their  free  movement.    Efforts  are  be- 


all  competition  in  the  receiving  of  Eastern 
poultry.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
State  if  there  were  no  importations.  This 
coast  should  produce  enough  poultry  for  all 
home  demands. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   13®  16 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  TP  lb   12®  J» 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   '3®  14 

Hens,  Cal.,  i  doz  3  50@4  50 

Roosters,  old  3  o(l®4  00 


ing  made  to  have  the  rules  changed,  remov-  j  °'0dung  ;run.g7ownK ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !  !4  00@5  00 


ing  most,  if  not  all,  the  objectionable  feat- 
ures. Prison  bags  are  being  offered  at  $4.65 
per  100. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  .  ..  ...    4\f  i% 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  buyer  June-July    ■  » 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  L65^ 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  g 

Wool  sacks,  3*  lb  28  ®— 

Gunnies   ■  ®— 

Bean  bags   ® 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5tt(3  7!* 

Hides.  Pelt!  and  Tallow. 
No  changes  of  great  moment  have  occurred 
in  this  market  since  last  issue.  Hides  are  as 
a  rule  favoring  the  buyer.  Sheep  skins  move 
quite  slowly,  unless  offered  under  full  current 
rates.    Values  for  Tallow  are  fairly  steady. 


Fryers   4  00(ffi'1  50 

Broilers,  large  3  75®4  25 

Broilers,  small  -  •«K«3  00 

Ducks,  young,  f,  doz   5  50(37  00 

Ducks,  old  5  00®6  00 

Geese,  1*  pair  1  50®1  75 

Goslings,  f,  pair  -  — @ — 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz  1  00@— — 

Pigeons,  Young  1  50(g)2  00 

Batter. 

Choice  to  fancy  fresh  is  not  in  heavy  supply, 
and  is  selling  tolerably  well,  considering  the 
general  condition  of  the  market.  Of  common 
to  medium  grades  there  was  a  decided  accu- 
mulation of  stocks,  with  low  prices  ruling  on 
these  descriptions,  and  poor  prospects  of  a 
clean-up  of  offerings  being  experienced  very 
soon.  Packed  butter  is  still  in  fair  supply  and 


Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can  js  offering  at  easy  rates,  whit  h  interferes  with 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.    Culls  of  all  j  tne  saie  0f  the  cheaper  grades  of  fresh. 

kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  j  greamery  extras,  «  lb  20  ®- 

brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily  ' 


Medium  Steers.  48  to  56  lbs. 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. . 


Wet  Salted  Kip. 
Wet  Salted  Veal. 


Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. 
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Creamery  firsts  18  @19 

Creamery  seconds  16  (317 

I  Dairy  select  15  @16 

|  Dairy  seconds  11  (314 

I  Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  ® — 

I  Mixed  store  MO  (311 

Creamery  in  tubs  15  ®17 

I  Pickled  roll  15  (317 

1  Dairy  in  tubs  14  @1« 

1  Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  14  ®16 

;  Firkin,  common  to  fair  11  (312 


Cheese. 

The  same  easy  tone  as  last  noted  is  still 

Horse  Hides,  large  dry   75®  -  i  prevailing,  with  this  difference,  that  most 

Horse  Hides',  large,  wet  salted   75(«  1  IX)  ;  buvers  are  able  to  operate  to  still  better  ad- 
Horse  Hides,  medium   SO® 


Horse  Hides,  small 

Colts'  Hides   25(3  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  40  (360 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  30  (345 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  25  (335 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   10  @20 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  (325 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  (320 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides   9  gJJ 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  (3354" 

Tallow,  No.  2   2tt<3— 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  (385 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  (320 

Kid  Skins   5  ®— 

Honey. 

Market  is  slow  and  against  sellers.  Ordi- 
nary grades  of  amber-colored  are  particularly 
difficult  to  move.  It  is  reported  that  as  low 
as  3%c  has  been  accepted  for  amber  candied. 
Water  White  honey  is  in  light  stock,  but 
there  is  more  of  this  sort  than  custom  can  be 
obtained  for  at  existing  prices. 

White  Comb,  1-B>  frames   9  @10 

Amber  Comb   6  ®  7 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5  (3  5% 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4   ®  4% 

Amber  Colored  and  Candied   3M®— 

Dark  Tule   24*®— 

Beegwax. 

Stocks  and  requirements  are  both  light. 
Quotable  values  remain  as  before. 

Fair  to  choice,  *  lb  23  (325 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  is  moderately  firm  for  Beef,  with 
no  radical  changes  to  record  in  quotable  val- 
ues. Mutton  remains  about  as  favorable  to 
selling  interest  as  last  quoted.  Hogs  con- 
tinued in  good  supply  and  prices  are  at  a 
lower  range  than  last  noted. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ¥  lb   6V4®  7 

Beef,  2d  quality   5V4®  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   4^(3  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6fn.6(4c;  wethers   6H®  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  small  and  medium.  3^®— 

Hogs,  large  hard   3  @ — 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  @ — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4  @ — 

Veal,  small.  V  lb   7  ®  8 

Lamb,  yearlings,  j!  lb     7  ®  8 

Lamb,  spring,  y  lb  10  @12tf 

Poultry. 

A  fair  market  has  been  experienced  for  de- 
sirable young  chickens,  fryers  and  broilers, 
also  for  ducks,  the  latter  having  been  in  re- 
quest for  Chinese  festivities.  Dressed  tur- 
keys sold  in  a  limited  way  to  tolorably  good 
advantage.  Market  for  most  other  poultry, 
however,  was  in  decidedly  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition for  sellers.  Full-grown  chickens  fared 
badly,  owing  to  the  market  being  glutted 
with  Eastern  poultry.  For  the  past  week  or 
more  arrivals  of  Eastern  have  averaged  about 
one  car  per  day.  These  excessive  receipts  are 
mainly  dne  to  the  action  of  receivers,  who  are 
desirous  of  having  complete  control  of  the  im- 
portations. By  temporarily  demoralizing  the 
market,  there  is  a  possibility  of  driving  out 


vantage  than  they  were  a  week  or  two  ago. 
Supplies  are  not  what  could  be  termed  heavy, 
but  with  dealers  confining  their  purchases  to 
most  immediate  needs,  not  much  is  required 
to  satisfy  the  demand.  Eastern  cheese  is  be- 
ing very  steadily  held  and  is  in  light  supply. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  10  (3 — 

California,  good  to  choice   8tf@  9!4 

California,  fair  to  good   7  @  8H 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9  (311 

Values  for  this  product  have  dropped  to  still 
lower  levels  since  last  review,  with  the  mar- 
ket in  a  generally  weak  and  unsettled  condi 
tion.  The  most  trouble  was  experienced  in 
the  satisfactory  disposal  of  eggs  received 
from  henneries,  some  brands  failing  to  bring 
any  more  than  good  average  store-gathered, 
especially  where  there  was  a  large  percentage 
of  pullets'  eggs.  It  would  be  better  if  pro- 
ducers would  forward  small  eggs  separately, 
as  these  eggs  very  often  injure  the  reputation 
of  brands  which  had  a  good  standing  with  the 
trade. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.. 20  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  .18  @19 

!  California,  good  to  choice  store  16  @17 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  @16 

Oregon,  prime  —  (3 — 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  @ — 

Eastern,  cold  storage  15  (316 

Duck  eggs  20  @— 

\  egetables. 
The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  this  market 
I  is  the  sharp  advance  in  Onions,  choice  having 
been  quite  scarce  lately.  A  small  quantity 
arrived  this  week  from  Oregon.  Green  Peas 
were  in  rather  liberal  supply  for  this  time  of 
year  and  market  was  easier.  Tomatoes  were 
in  light  stock  and  brought  good  prices. 
Changes  of  prices  of  other  vegetables  in  sea- 
son were  not  very  marked. 

Asparagus,  ■  lb   10®  25 

Beans,  Garden,  y  lb   7®  10 

Beans,  Lima,  |)  lb   — ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ft  100   40(3  50 

Cauliflower,  y  doz   40®  50 

Cucumbers,  y  doz   50(3  1  00 

Egg  Plant,  %  lb   15®  20 

Garlic,  ^  lb   m@  a 

Mushrooms.  Buttons,  H  lb   12V4®  15 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  y  lb   7®  10 

Okra.  Dried,  ■  lb   10®  I2's 

Onions,  Red,  V  cental   — (3  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   1  40®  1  90 

Peas,  Green,  y  lb   3®  5 

Pepper,  Bell,  y  large  box   — @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  y  box   35®  60 

Rhubarb,  ~$  box    — @   

Squash,  Cream,  y  box   25®  35 

Squash,  Summer,  ft  box   1  00®  1  60 

Tomatoes,  River,  per  large  box   — @  — 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ¥  box   75®  1  25 

Potatoes. 

Firmness  in  this  market  has  been  more  pro- 
nounced than  at  any  previous  date  this  sea- 
|  son.    Oregon  is  beginning  to  forward  more 
freely,  but  from  all  other  sources  of  supply  re- 
ceipts are  on  the  decrease.    There  is  little 


/  We  Quote:  No.  20—2  ft.  2  In.  mesh,  per  roll  150  ft.  lone.  Sl.OO  |   

TOIDP  I  No.  19—   ••  1.10  Other  sizes  and  widths 

IHBIJ  '  No.  18 —   ••  ••        ••       1.46|    proportionately  low. 

J  Sugar,  lleht  brown  Island,  that  will  polarize  98  per  cent,  per  lb  m  .04'4 

„„„„.„_        \  Oysters,  straight.  genuine  Baltimore  pack,  4  oz..  per  doz..  8(5c:  8  oz..  per  doz.  1.50' 

NETTINPi        1  Tahle  Peac  hes,  Cutting's  finest.  •  Griffin"  brand,  per  doz   1.60 

iiui  iiiiu.       ■  o„een  Olives,  5-gallon  kegs,  full  measure,  per  gal  J»5 

1  itarl*  Wire  very  cheap.  Write  us. 

WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH. 

I.  M.  MOORE,  221  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 


probability  of  the  market  developing  any 
special  weakness  during  the  next  few  months 
or  until  the  coming  season  fairly  opens. 
Sweets  were  in  ample  supply  for  current 
needs. 

IN  SACKS. 

Early  Rose,  River,  V  cental   75®  80 

Peerless,  River   — ®  *= 

Reds,  River   65®  75 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — ®  — 

Burbanks.  River   60®  75 

Burbanks,  Salinas  1  00@1  15 

Burbanks,  Oregon   75®  1  10 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon  1  25®1  50 

Sweet  Potatoes   1  25®  1  75 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Apples  are  not  offering  in  large  quantity, 
either  domestic  product  or  Eastern.  A  good 
many  Apples  in  boxes  have  been  lately  placed 
in  cold  storage  to  await  a  better  market  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer.  The  storing  of 
choice  fruit  in  refrigerator  may  be  attended 
with  fair  profit,  but  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  thus  place  common  qualities.  While  pres- 
ent offerings  are  of  rather  slim  proportions, 
only  for  best  stock  does  the  market  display 
any  special  firmness.  Some  fancy,  such  as 
select  Spitzenberg,  or  equally  fine  Ked  Ap- 
ples, have  been  placed  at  $L 50  per  box.  Select 
Virginia  Greenings,  four  tiers  to  the  box, 
would  probably  command  a  still  higher  figure, 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  of  this 
sort  obtainable.  Eastern  Apples  in  barrels 
are  still  offering  in  moderate  quantity,  but 
there  have  been  no  recent  arrivals  and  there 
are  none,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  now  on  the 
way  from  the  East  to  this  center.  Market 
for  best  qualities  of  Eastern  is  showing  a  lit- 
tle more  firmness  than  last  noted.  Common 
qualities  of  either  domestic  or  imported  fail 
to  command  much  attention  or  to  bring  very 
good  prices. 

Pears  are  about  out  of  stock,  the  reason  for 
this  fruit  being  virtually  ended,  and  regular 
quotations  for  the  same  are  necessarily 
omitted. 

Cranberries  are  not  obtainable  in  large 
quantity  and  will  soon  be  wholly  out  of  mar- 
ket. Present  supplies  include  few  which  can 
be  termed  choice.  , 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tler,  per  box   1  25®  I  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50- lb  box   75®  1  00 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-fb  box   50®  75 

Apples,  common,  ¥  50-lb.  box   40®  50 

Apples,  Eastern,  *  bbl   !  Ouw  3  2o 

Apples,  lady,  y  box   — ®  — 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  per  box   — ®  — 

Pears,  other  kinds,  fl  box   — ®  — 

Persimmons,  ¥  box   — @  — 

Cranberries,  Eastern,  #  bbl   6  00(<i  7  50 

Dried  Fruit. 

The  dried  fruit  market  on  the  Atlantic  side 

of  the  Continent  is  thus  outlined  by  a  New 

York  review : 

The  market  for  evaporated  apples  has  ruled 
quieter  this  week,  and  the  feeling  is  scarcely  as 
firm  as  at  the  time  of  our  last  report.  Choice  and 
fancy  grades  are  offering  rather  freely  at  the  fig- 
ures quoted  and  do  not  have  much  call  from  either 
exporters  or  home  jobbers;  the  latter  still  com- 
plain of  very  dull  trade  because  of  the  abundance 
of  green  fruit.  Prime  wood  dried  apples  had  a  few 
sales  up  to  33£c,  but  buyers  were  very  critical 
about  quality  and  demanded  stock  almost  equal  to 
choice.  There  are  now  offers  to  sell  at  that  figure 
with  no  bids  above  3%c,  and  it  looks  as  if  prime 
wire-dried  could  be  bought  at  3V4c.  The  pressure 
to  sell  Is  not  strong;  at  the  same  time,  most  hold- 
ers are  desirous  of  doing  more  business,  which 
gives  buyers  some  advantage.  Pretty  good  lots 
just  under  prime  can  be  bought  at  3V 3^c,  and 
there  have  been  further  sales  of  choice  stock  down 
to  2%c.  A  very  small  quantity  of  sun-drkd  slLed 
apples  is  ofTering,  and  there  is  but  little  demand 
for  them.  We  hear  of  further  sales  of  choice  Ohio 
quarters,  heavy  packed,  at  2%c.  Several  cars  of 
prime  stock  in  bags  are  offering  at  2Hc  without 
resulting  in  business.  Chops  still  dragging,  and 
the  feeling  is  weak;  some  holders  still  ask  $1.35, 
but  they  could  be  bought  for  less.  Cores  and  skins 
have  moved  out  promptly ;  easy  to  get  $1.50.  and 
most  of  the  best  lots  are  now  held  higher.  Rasp- 
berries seldom  inquired  for.  Only  a  few  cherries 
here,  abd  these  are  firmly  held.  Huckleberries 
dragging.  Raspberries  in  small  slock  and  firm; 
a  few  have  been  jobbed  at  6'8c.  Apricots  quiet  but 
steady.  California  peaches  dull  and  rather  weak. 
Prunes  working  out  slowly. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1896,  per  lb. . . .  9  ®lltf 
Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bags,  1896,  per  lb. . .  8  ®10 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1896,  bxs  12  ®16 

Peaches,  California,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb.  II   m  15 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1896,  unpeeled,  lb   6  (310 

Prunes.  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size   4   ®  7V4 

The  dried  fruit  market  in  this  center  has 
"been  in  the  main  quiet  since  last  report,  and 
has  not  presented  any  particularly  encourag- 
ing feature  for  the  holding  or  selling  interest. 
There  has  been  some  inquiry  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  business  has  been  transacted,  but 
it  was  the  exception  where  buyers  were  will- 
ing to  pay  full  current  rates,  or  found  it  neces- 
sary to  do  so  to  satisfy  their  needs.  The  de- 
mand from  Eastern  centers  is  of  rather  light 
proportions,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  is  not 
urgent,  so  that  if  prices  are  materially  above 
buyers'  views,  the  sale  is  not  consummated. 
In  not  a  few  cases  the  price  was  more  defin- 
itely fixed  than  the  quality,  although  better 
goods  were  at  times  insisted  on  than  dealers 
were  warranted  in  giving  for  the  figures 
named.  Recent  transfers  include,  through 
competitive  bidding,  the  tilling  of  orders  for 
about  fifty  tons  of  fruit  for  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company.  Eastern  evaporated 
apples  continue  to  arrive,  and  more  are  an- 
nounced to  be  on  the  way  here  from  the  East. 
Recent  transfers  of  imported  have  been  at 


.vh<ffi5l4c  here,  or  at  about  a^c  free  on  board 
at  Eastern  shipping  points.  Some  California 
sliced  apples,  rather  poorly  bleached,  but 
otherwise  first-class  stock,  went  at  3VJc. 
Apricots  are  still  offering  in  moderate  quan 
tity,  but  are  mostly  under  choice.  Peaches 
are  in  sufficient  supply  to  admit  of  consider- 
able trading,  but  the  proportion  of  choice  to 
select  is  not  large.  It  is  the  exception  where 
choice  are  being  urged  on  buyers  at  conces- 
sions, but  market  for  common  qualities  is  not 
particularly  firm,  although  very  fair  prices 
for  ordinary  stock  are  occasionally  obtained, 
quality  considered.  Some  peaches  of  Chinese 
curing,  quite  ordinary  in  quality,  were  pur- 
chased from  first  hands  at  4'^c  and  were  re- 
placed at  an  advance.  Prunes  are  obtainable 
in  wholesale  quantity  and  are  meeting  with 
very  little  inquiry.  While  this  fruit  is 
quoted  the  same  as  last  week,  quotations  are 
largely  nominal.  Prices  would  have  to  be 
shaded  to  effect  sales. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  lb   7^4®  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy     9  @— 

Apricots.  Moorpark   11  ®12 

Apples,  in  boxes   4v4@  5 

Nectarines,  White   5  ®  5H 

Nectarines.  Red   4   ®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4^®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy   6  ®  7 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  11  c<ei2Vi 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   4  ®  5 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  64<3— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts  4  ®  5 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         4   ®  5 

Plums,  pitted   4  ®  4S4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   3  @— 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  small  sizes   1H®  2^4 

Prunes,  Silver   7J4®  8 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary  5^@_ 

Apples,  sliced   3 

Apples,  quartered   3  ®  tu 

Figs,  Black   2^®  3 

Figs,  White   3  ®  4 

Plums,  unpitted   l%<&  2 

Kaisins. 

Business  is  not  brisk,  and  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  any  great  amount  of  activity  be- 
ing speedily  experienced.  Some  recent  sales 
of  London  layers  are  noted  at  11.1601.30  per 
box,  these  figures  indicating  an  easy  tone. 
Quotations  throughout  show  little  change, 
but  large  or  wholesale  buyers  cannot  be  se- 
cured at  full  figures. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  25®  2  50 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   2  00®  2  25 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  35®  1  50 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-lb  box   1  10®  I  20 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ^  lb  5M®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4K®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3H(3  — 

Sultanas  5H@6 

Seedless  Muscatel  4!^f34X 

Dried  Grapes  3  ®  _ 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Orange  market  is  fairly  stocked  with  com- 
|  mon  to  medium  grades,'  but  there  are  not 
1  many  choice  to  select  Navels  offering.  The 
latter  are  ruling  firm  and  would  probably 
command  an  advance  on  quotation.  Common 
qualities  are  offering  at  easj'  rates  and  move 
slowly.  Lemon  market  is"  without  marked 
improvement,  either  in  demand  or  price.  The 
cold  weather  has  restricted  the  sale  of  this 
fruit,  although  scarcity  of  limes  has  helped 
the  market  in  a  slight  degree.  Limes  from 
Mexico  are  again  on  market  in  quotable 
quantity. 

Oranges— Wash  Navels,  V  box   1  25®  I  50 

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet   ^@  

Cal.  Seedlings   1  00®  1  50 

Cal.  Valencias   -@  

Japanese.  Mandarin,  small  box   90®  1  15 

Mexican.  ..'   ®  

Grape  Fruit,  Y  case   3  00®  3  50 

Lemons — Cal.,  select,  ¥  box   2  00®  2  50 

Cal  ,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   90®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  fi  box   6  00®  7  00 

Cal.,  small  box   1  50®  2  00 

Nnts. 

.The  same  inactivity  as  last  noted  is  still 
being  experienced  in  the  market  for  almonds 
and  walnuts,  and  quotable  values  at  this  date 
must  be  regarded  as  wholly  nominal.  Pea- 
nut market  is  steady,  with  supplies  only 
moderate. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8  ®  9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5H@  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   4H@— 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   2H@— 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   9  ®— 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   8  ®  8K 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hard  shell   6  ®  6* 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   8  @I0 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  4Jf 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  ®  6 

Pine  Nuts   8  @  9 


California  Dried  Fruits  at  New 
York. 


New  York,  Jan.  23.— Apricots,  bags,  9(311c; 
peaches, unpeeled,  bags,  7fo  9c;  peeled,  boxes,  12M® 
15c;  prunes,  four  sizes,  5lsc;  raisins,  2- 
crown,  L.  M  ,  4^c;  3-crown,  5«c;  4-crown,  6Kc; 
London  layers,  $1.40®  1.50;  clusters,  *1.50®1.90; 
almonds,  paper  shell,  1  l®12c;  soft,  8®9Hc;  walnuts, 
standard,  7c;  soft  shell,  9c. 

New  York,  Jan.  27.— Apricots,  bags,  9®llc; 
peaches,  peeled,  boxes,  12H®15c;  unpeeled,  bags,  7 
(a9c;  prunes,  four  sizes,  nominal,  5Hc;  raisins,  2- 
crown,  L.  M..  4Hc;  3-crown,  5^c;  4-crown,  6>4c; 
London  layers,  *l.40®1.50;  clusters,  $1.50®  1. BO;  al- 
monds, soft  shell,  B®0tte ;  paper,  11®  12c;  walnuts, 
standard,  7c;  soft  shell,  Be. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants,  4* 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

The  Orange  Wide  Awake  in  the 
flatter  of  Legislation. 


At  Sacramento,  January  19th,  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Committees 
of  the  State  Grange  met  at  Grangers' 
Hall. 

There  were  present  W.  W.  Greer, 
Cyrus  Jones,  E.  W.  Davis,  Thomas  Mc- 
Connell,  John  L.  Beecher,  W.  L.  Over- 
hiser,  D.  Flint,  William  Johnston,  Joe 
D.  Cornell,  T.  A.  Lauder,  E.  Greer, 
Thomas  Waite,  J.  D.  Huffman. 

Letters  of  regret  were  read  from 
George  P.  Loucks,  B.  F.  Walton,  S.  T. 
Coulter,  stating  their  inability  to  at- 
tend. 

The  meeting  was  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consultation  as  to  what  meas- 
ures the  Legislative  Committee  should 
bring  before  the  Legislature. 

Letters  were  received  from  John 
Ttfohy,  A.  Bickford,  C.  J.  Wood,  Alfred 
Holman,  George  Worthen,  giving  their 
views  and  the  views  of  their  Granges 
upon  legislative  matters. 

The  session  lasted  two  days  and  one 
night,  and  all  matters  were  carefully 
considered. 

The  members  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Highways  were  present  and  a  lengthy 
discussion  followed  concerning  public 
highways  and  good  roads.  All  present 
were  in  favor  of  good  roads,  but  dif- 
fered as  to  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed road  bill  to  be  introduced. 

The  free  market  proposition  was  dis- 
cussed at  length  and  the  Master 
requested  to  forward  the  resolution 
endorsed  by  the  last  State  Grange  to 
the  Harbor  Commission.  Four  ques- 
tions were  unanimously  decided  upon, 
but  for  reasons  we  will  not  make  them 
public  at  this  time. 

The  Legislative  Committee  organ- 
ized by  electing  E.  W.  Davis  chairman 
and  adjourned  to  meet  at  State  House 
Hall,  Sacramento,  Monday,  January 
24th.  W.  W.  Greer. 

Sacramento,  Jan.  23,  '97. 


Orange  Notes. 


Sacramento  County  Pomona  Grange 
will  meet  at  Forrester's  Hall,  Sacra- 
mento, February  3rd,  at  10  a.  m.  All 
Grangers  are  cordially  invited.  The 
officers  will  be  publicly  installed  by  the 
State  Master. 

Florin  Grange  met  Saturday,  Janu- 
ary 23rd,  and  elected  officers  for  the 
year  '97.  Worthy  Master  W.  W.  Greer 
was  present  and  addressed  the  meeting. 

Elk  Grove  Grange  is  making  ar- 
rangements for  a  Farmers'  Institute, 
Saturday,  January  30th. 

The  proceedings  of  last  State  Grange 
have  been  received  from  the  printer 
and  are  ready  for  distribution.  Mem- 
bers may  apply  to  Secretary  Mills  for 
same. 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitor*  for  Pacific  Coast. 


TOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  5,  1897. 

574,597.— Air  Pipe  Coupling— C.   L.  Bancroft, 

Brown's,  Nev. 
574  513.— WRENCH— J.  A.  Barker,  La  Canada,  Cal. 
574,655.— Check  Holder— E.  W.  Beeman,  Albany, 

Or. 

574,703.— Chart— J.  Bloch,  Portland,  Or. 

574,599.— Railway  System— Cladwell  &  Brittaiu, 

Seattle  Wash. 
574,393.— Box  COOCH — R.  G.  Coates,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
574 ,3118. — Paddle  Wheel—  Mary  A.  Davis,  Spokane, 

Wash. 

574,788.— ORE  Feeder— M.  Dlllenberg,  S.  F. 

574,410.— BICYCLE  Lock— C.  A.  Gay,  Seattle,  Wash. 

574,730.— Can— J.  Gould  Jr.  Berkeley,  Cal. 

574,615.— Chalice— V.  M.  Law,  East  Oakland,  Cal. 

574,490.— accounting  Device — E.  u.  McClure,  S.  F. 

574,450.— Mold— F.  A.  Redmon,  S.  F. 

574.82S. —Car  Coupling — H.  B.  Rogers,  Sanger,  Cal. 

574,639.— Gold  Saving  Device— J.  &  D.  V.  Snow- 
goose,  Ashland,  Or. 

574,589  —ORE  Stamp— C.  W.  Tremain,  Portland,  Or. 

574,590.— Foot  Scraper— R.  J.  Trumbull,  San 
Ralael,  Cal. 

574,644.— Faucet  Filter— W.  H.  Vance,  S.  F. 

574,  595  — Air  and  Gas  Mixer— N.  White,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
oy  mail  or  telegraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


Dr.  Bollinger,  director  of  the  An- 
atomico-Pathological  Institution  in 
Munich  asserts  that  it  is  very  rare  to 
find  a  normal  heart  and  normal  kid- 
neys in  an  adult  resident  of  that  city. 
The  reason  for  the  kidney  disease  is  the 
tax  put  upon  these  organs  by  the 
drinking  of  excessive  amounts  of  beer, 
and  the  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  de- 
generation are  secondry  lesions  for  the 
most  part.  Formerly,  the  population 
of  the  city  was  recruited  by  accessions 
from  the  country,  but  the  abuse  of 
beer  has  spread  now  to  the  rural  com- 
munities, so  that  this  source  of  healthy 
new  blood  is  cut  off. 


The  use  of  electricity  has  called 
13,117  patents  into  existence  in  the 
way  of  generation;  2019  in  electrical 
railways,  and  141  in  electric  brakes. 


One-third  of  all  Harvesting  Machinery  in  use  is 
made  by  the  McCormick  Co.  of  Chicago. 


A  Second  Experience. 


There  Will  Be  no  Doubt  as  to  What 
Physicians  Will  Be  Called  in  Fu- 
ture by  Mrs.  Hurlhert. 

From  the  Republican,  Fresno,  Cal. 
An  interesting  case  comes  from  Kingsburg, 
in  Fresno  county,  California.  Mrs.  Mattie 
Hurlbert  tells  her  own  story,  and  as  she  is  a 
lady  who  is  well  and  favorably  known  and 
well  worthy  of  credence,  it  will  be  found  in- 
teresting: 

"While  I  was  living  in  Fresno  City  in 
1893,"  Mrs.  Hurlbert  said,  "shortly  alter  the 
birth  of  what  was  then  my  youngest  child,  I 
began  to  lose  all  strength  and  vitality,  and 
was  in  a  very  serious  condition.  Dr.  Hayden 
of  Fresno  had  been  attending  me,  but  his  ef- 
forts to  help  me  proved  unavailing,  and  1  was 
gradually  growing  worse  though  I  tried  all 
the  doctors  and  remedies  within  reach.  One 
day  I  heard  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People,  and  I  also  read  an  advertisement 
about  these  pills  in  a  newspaper,  and  made  up 
my  mind  to  give  them  a  trial  as  a  dernier  re- 
sort. I  at  once  procured  a  supply,  and  took 
them  according  to  rule  until  I  had  used  four 
boxes.  By  that  time  I  was  so  much  improved 
in  every  way  that  I  could  do  my  own  house- 
work and  was  in  exuberant  spirits  at  my  re- 
turned health.  J  felt  splendidly  until  one 
year  and  a  half  ago  when  another  baby  was 
born,  and  I  was  taken  just  as  before,  and 
brought  very  low  again.  The  attending 
physician  feared  that  my  illness  this  time 
would  result  seriously,  but  he  was  not  able  to 
help  me,  so  I  again  turned  to  Dr.  Williams' 
remedy,  and  after  taking  two  boxes  was  up 
and  about  my  work  again.  I  shall  always 
keep  Pink  Pills  in  my  house  from  this  time 
on,  and  shall  turn  to  them  alone  for  medical 
comfort  in  the  time  of  illness. 

(Signed)  Mattie  Huklhekt." 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and 
restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  also  a 
specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females,  such 
as  suppressions,  irregularities,  and  all  forms 
of  weakness.  They  build  up  the  blood,  and 
restore  the  glow  of  health  to  pale  and  sallow 
cheeks.  In  men  they  effect  a  radical  cure  in 
all  cases  arising  from  mental  worry,  over- 
work or  excesses  of  whatever  nature.  Pink 
Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose  bulk)  at 
50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50,  and  may 
be  had  of  all  druggists,  or  direct  by  mail  from 
Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Company,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 

— The  W.  J.  Cox  ranch  of  twenty  acres  at 
Azusa,  Los  Angeles  county,  was  sold  last 
week  for  $17,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  $850  an 
acre.  It  lies  one  mile  east  of  Azusa  and  is 
planted  almost  exclusively  to  navel  oranges. 

"Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  are  a  simple 
yet  most  effectual  remedy  for  Coughs,  Hoarseness 
and  Bronchial  Troubles.   Avoid  imitations. 

—Miller  &  Lux  have  bought  all  the  sheep 
feeding  in  Big  Meadows,  Nevada,  amounting 
to  about  25,000  head.  The  prices  paid  range 
from  $2.25  to  $3.75  per  head. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


flO 


Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Spmly  and  Positive  Core 


The  Safe«t,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Honei 
and  Cattle..  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 

OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  Hat  isf action 
Price  81.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
gent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
lor  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
723  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAN  DER  WAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  »25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  850.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


THESE  FIGURES  ARE  YEARS,  YEARS  IN  WHICH,  IN 
SINGLE  INSTANCES,  PAINS  AND  ACHES 


•••••• 

[ill 


5  Rheumatic,  Neuralgic,  Sciatic,  Lumbagic,j 

S        ^  I      HAVE  RAVAGED  THE  HUMAN  FRAME.    ST.  JACOBS  YZZ~ZT 
Z  Ofl  OIL,  CURED  THEM.    NO  BOAST  ;  THEY  ARE  Vila 

|  SOLID  FACTS  HELD  IN  PROOF.  | 


WAKELEE'S  Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator. 

The  Oldest.  Beat  and  Cheapest  POISON 
ever  compounded  for  the  Speedy  De- 
struction of  Squirrels.  Gophers,  Mice. 
Crows.  Rabbits,  Etc. 

Price  Reduced  to  30c.  a  Can. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

Wakelee  &  Co. 

SAN  FRANCI5CO,  CAL. 

If  Your  Dealer' Does  Not  Carry  Our  EXTERMINATOR,  Order  Direct. 


SESSIONS  &  CO. 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Berkshires  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  in  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums— 8  tirsts,  3  seconds,  5  sweepstakes- 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue. 


SQUIRRELS, 


and  other  destructive  rodents  EXTERMINATED  WITH 

Pasteur  Vxx-xxjs. 

\i    The  rodents  contract  a  contagious  disease  which  rapidly  exterminates  them.   The  virus  is 
harmless  to  man  and  domestic  animals.  ' 


WHEN  YOU  BUY,!DEWEY  &  GO'S 
BUY  THE  BEST. 

Patent  Agency. 


MeH.H.H."ak 

Horse  Medicine! 


D.  D .  T  .,  1868. 

Will  Remove  All  Callous  Lumps,  Spavins, 
Wind  Galls,  King  Bone,  Pole  Evil,  and  Will 
Cure  Sweeney,  Scratches,  Sore  Shoulders,  Dis- 
temper, Contraction  of  Leaders,  Fistula,  and 
All  Blemishes  on  the  Horse. 

AS  A  FAMILY  LINIMENT,  IT  IS  THE  BEST 
IN  THE  WORLD. 


Do  not  be  deceived  by  anyone  who  says  he  has  as 
good  or  better  liniment  than  the  H.H.H.,  for  he  is 
an  impostor  and  you  will  surely  waste  your  money 
if  you  buy  It.  Insist  on  having  the  H.H.H.  and  no 
other.  Examine  every  bottle  to  see  if  the  name  of 
Henry  H.  Moore  is  on  label  pasted  on  bottle,  and 
the  firm  name  is  on  outside  cover  of  wrapper,  be- 
fore you  buy  it. 


H 


Manufactured  by 

H.  HOORE  &  SONS, 
Cor.  Sutter  St.  and  Miner  Ave., 

STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  I 

PUMPS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Our  Spray  Pumps  and  NozUes.  are  used  by  the  1 
experiment  stations  and  all  leading  horticulture 
.  ists.   The  best  fruit  and  berries  can  only  be  pro-  , 
ducedhy  spraying.  We  send  n  valuable  illustrated 
36  Page  Book  on  Spraying,  FREE.  Address 
THE  DEMING  CO.,  SALEM.  OHIO.  1 
HENION  &  HUBUKLL,  General  Western  Agents, 
61  to  69  North  Jefferson  St.,  Ch'caoo,  III. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  "a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Co's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 
220  Market  St,  San  Francisco. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
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 THE 


SPRAY 
^PUMP 

...  Is  the  favorite  in  near.y  every  fruit-growing 
country  under  the  sun.  Is  economical  in  labor, 
reliable  in  service.  Has  HEAVY.  STRONG  re- 
ceptacles, non-corrosive  cylinder,  valves  and 
plunger  packing.  THOUSANDS  of  them  are  in  use. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

For  long  service  get  BEAN  SPRAY  HOSE. 

OI  K  NOZZLES  ARB  IS  USB  EVERYWHERE. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMPCO. 

LOS  QATOS,  CAL. 


Paint, 

Invaluable 
for  Inside  of 
TANKS 
and 

WATER 
TROUGHS. 


Manilla 
Roofing, 

250  square  feet 
complete, 
with 

Paint  and  Nails, 
$4.00. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER,  OR  ADDRESS 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,      Battery  : Street,  San  Francisco. 

524  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


Manufacturers, 


Tlie 
For"bes 

Cultivator. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

COMPACT.    DURABLE.    LIGHT  DRAFT. 


Best  irim  and 

Steel. 
No  woodwork 
to  went  lier- 
eheek  or 

■pin. 

No  neck  draft. 
Ted  ii  hikI  Shovels 
will  not  aloe. 
Driver  lias  his 
work   In   front  of 
him. 

Any  tooth  may  lie 
used. 


The  Forbes  Cultivator  is  made  In  two  sizes,  eleven  or 
thirteen  teeth.  The  eleven-tooth  cuts  six  (eet  In  width, 
or  bv  removing  bolts  can  be  reduced  to  five-foot  or  even 
smaller  If  desired.  The  eleven- tooth  is  calculated  fur  a 
two-horse  machine.  The  thlrteen-tooth  for  three  or  four 
horses,  and  cuts  either  five,  six  or  eight  feet  In  width, 
nent  Is  commended  by  all  who  use  it.  For  further  particulars. 
•  address 

GEORGE    \AJ.  EORBES, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer  tiubserviile,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


MORGAN     SPADIING     H/\  RROVA/S. 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR 

Orchards  and 
Vineyards. 

State  Agents  for  JONES  CHAIN  MOWERS. 

.nf'  ^.M  -aatsa^'m  bend  fob  circulars. 

C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  State  Agents, 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 

PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

GILMAN'S  TEL  Tule  Tree  Protector. 


that's  worth  cultivating  at  all  should  be  cultivated  with  the  "PLANET 
JR."  12-Tooth  Harrow.   The  handiest  tool  under  the  sun  for  gar- 
deners and  berry  growers.  Cultivates  us  deep  or  as  shallow  as  you 
wish — in  wide  rows  or  narrow,  at  your  will.    Has  a  foot-lever  pul- 
verizer for  preparing  ground  for  seed  drilling  and  plant 
This  season's  improvements  include  an  attachment 
for  cutting  strawberry  runners. 

Write  for  the  "IMunet  J  r."  Book  and  learn  all  about  ls97 
euhn  atii.j  untliods  and  tools.    Mailed  FREE. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 


PATENTED  AUGUST 


1 893. 


FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  — California  Midwinter 
International  Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost, 
sunburn,  rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  de- 
scriptive circulars. 

B.    R.  GILMAIN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
4SO  NINTH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Nearly 


Usual 


A  wonderful  plant  food— makes  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits,  corn,  vegetables,  berries,  melons, 
grapes,  &c  ,  grow  to  mammoth  size  on  irrigated  and  unirrigated  lands— a  vegetation  energizer,  health 
infusing,  resisting  fungoids,  blights,  scale  and  insect  ravages— quickens  sap  circulation— old  trees 
revitalized— ingredients  convenient— no  phosphate,  no  potash,  no  acids  in  this  plant  food.— Formula  for 
making  and  applying,  sent  sealed,  $7— good  results  guaranteed  or  money  returned— has  never  failed, 
properly  used.  For  character,  refer  to  Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman,  ex-Sec'y  Agriculture;  Geo.  A.  Baker, 
Pres't  Continental  Nat'l  Hank,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— Judge  H.  Austin,  Mobile,  Ala.— stamp  to  references.  If 
more  particulars  wanted,  send  2-cent  stamp.  For  formula,  remit  postal  money  order  payable  at  Mobile, 
Ala.,  or  registered  letter  to  W.  H.  GARRETT,  Bayou  Labatre.  Mobile  Co..  Ala. 


Union  Gas  Engine  Co. 

316  HOWARD  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA. 

ENGINES 

For  Pumps,  Hoists,  Launches, 

Etc. 

SEND   FOR  CATALOGUES. 


"Hercules"  Gas.Gasoline  i  Distillate  Engines 

Hoisting  Engines  X  Stationary  Engines  X  Marine  Engines^ 


FARMERS'  HANDY  WAGON 

AND  FRUIT  TRUCK. 


t:'to 


Our  newly  designed  and  perfected  DISTILLATE  VAI'OKI/.KK  insures  a  saving  of  50%  on  cost  of  running. 
Just  )4  your  expense  saved  by  using  a  II  Elect'  LKS  in  place  of  any  other.   We  make  no  exception. 

Nearly  3000  HERCULES  Hoisting,  Stationary  and  Marine  Engines  in  Actual  Use.  High  Grade. 

We  claim  full  power,  automatic  and  positive  adjustment  regulating  speed  and  consumption  of  fuel  in 
proportion  to  work  being  performed.  No  spring  electrodes  to  burn  out.  All  springs  are  outside.  Point  of  Igni- 
tion, speed  and  amount  of  fuel  can  be  changed  while  engine  1h  in  operation. 

WRITE   FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

Established  1880. 


WORKS:  ai5,ai7,319,281,aa3,4S,S47 ,229,281  Bay  St. 


Address  HERCULES  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS. 

Office:  405-407  Sansome  8t.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED 

to  close  out  present  stock. 
NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  a  HANDY  WAGON. 

W.  C.  RARIQ,  General  Agent, 

157  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIII.    No.  6. 
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TWENTY -SEVENTH  VKVK. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


The  Sugar  Beet  and  Its  Saccharine 
Contents. 


We  give  on  this  page  a  most  striking  object 
lesson  in  sugar  making  from  the  beet.  The 
beet  itself  is  of  ideal  form  and  weight,  for  it 
has  been  found  that  there  are  such  things  as 
good  form  and  good  breeding  in  the  beet,  and 
it  is  profitable  to  strive  for  them.  The  breed- 
ing of  beets  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  breed- 
ing of  animals :  a  certain  size  and  form  embody 
the  most  desirable  quality,  and  this  asso- 
ciated form  and  quality  is  secured  by  the 
selection  of  proper  parentage  for  the  produc- 
tion of  seed.  A  scrub  beet  is  as  offensive  to 
the  sugar  maker  as  a  scrub  animal  is  to  the 
breeder:  not  only  is  it  deficient  in  sugar  and 
excessive  in  impurity,  but  it  produces  its  own 
kind.  For  this  reason  our  sugar  factory  man- 
agers will  receive  only  beets  from  known 
seed,  and  they  import  this  from  Europe,  be- 
cause in  Europe  they  select  mother  beets 
according  to  the  sugar  contents,  and,  fortu- 
nately, enough  can  be  taken  from  each  beet 
for  the  sugar  determination  without  interfer- 
ing with  its  growth  for  seed  production.  In 
Europe  thousands  of  persons  are  employed  for 
a  short  time  each  year  in  determining  the 
actual  value  of  the  individual  seed  parents. 
Some  day  this  will  be  done  in  this  country, 


PAC-:~tX  it  Vital  fixes f 


and  California  will  become  as  famous  for  its 
sugar  beet  seed  as  it  will  be  for  its  beet 
sugar.  The  sugar  beet  shown  on  this  page  is 
the  perfection  of  form.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
largely  attained  in  ordinary  crops,  but  it  is 
the  form  toward  the  attainment  of  which 
effort  should  be  constantly  made.  As  for  size, 
it  is  about  the  maximum  ;  beets  weighing  over 
two  pounds  when  trimmed  as  this  one  is  are 
not  desirable.  But  smaller  ones  are  accept- 
able if  well  grown,  as  this  root  evidently  was. 

The  actual  yield  in  refined  sugar  of  such  a 
beet  is  shown  in  the  larger  tube.  It  weighs 
10%  of  the  weight  of  the  beet,  or  3.2  ounces 
avoirdupois.  The  beet  contained  more  than 
10%  of  sugar  by  analysis;  but  in  working 
beets,  as  in  working  ores,  all  the  material 
sought  cannot  be  secured.  There  is  a  loss  of 
non-crystallizable  sugar  in  the  molasses  and 
there  is  a  loss  of  weight  in  refining.  The  yield 
in  this  case  is  merely  the  attainable  average 
of  good  beets:  less  than  this  is  not  desirable. 

The  smaller  tube  shows  the  molasses  from 
such  a  beet.  It  is  about  4%  of  the  weight  of 
the  beet,  or  1.28  ounces  avoirdupois.  Beet 
molasses  is  not  acceptable  for  human  food  be- 
cause of  its  disagreeable  odor,  arising  from  a 
condensation  of  the  impurities  of  the  beet. 

Our  object  lesson  illustrates  the  admirable 
paper  on  beet  sugar  by  Mr.  Gerberding, 
which  appears  on  other  pages  of  this  issue. 


KBFINED  SUGAR  FROM   BEET  SHOWN. 


THE   SUGAR   BEET-NATURAL   SIZE,    WEIGHT  TWO  POUNDS, 


MOLASSES  FROM   BEET  SHOWN. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

The  figures  below  will  give  the  reader  notice  that 
we  are  having  this  week  a  good  old-fashioned  Califor- 
nia rainstorm,  if  they  have  not  already  found  it  out 
in  some  other  way.  The  drier  parts  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin have  caught  more  rain  than  they  have  had 
for  years,  and  other  parts  of  the  State  have  been 
given  all  they  want,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  It  will  be 
a  year  of  big  things  in  the  field,  and,  if  we  don't  get 
big  floods  as  well,  we  shall  be  glad  of  it.  As  we  go 
to  press  the  storm  is  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  just  started 
in,  and  the  weather  experts  have  "highs"  and 
"  lows  "  enough  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
to  paralyze  their  prophetic  spirits  for  days  to  come. 
It  is  a  fine  lot  of  weather — if  there  be  not  too  much 
of  it  to  come. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  3,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week... 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Eureka  

2.82 

26  74 

24.73 

25.43 

62 

46 

Red  Bluff  

3.52 

15.62 

13.83 

15.67 

56 

40 

Sacramento*  

4.04 

11.45 

14.39 

11.61 

59 

36 

San  Francisco  

3.25 

14.66 

12.42 

14.52 

58 

47 

Fresno  

2.22 

7.05 

4.09 

3.66 

64 

38 

San  Luis  Obispo  

2.64 

14.42 

12.25 

64 

40 

Los  Angeles  

2.52 

1(1  93 

5.91 

12.4-i 

62 

44 

0.71 

7.25 

2.82 

5.77 

64 

50 

0.04 

4.66 

.46 

2.07 

I  74 

46 

*  Up  to  5  p.  M.  February  6:  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 


Organization  of  Almond  Growers  in  Solano 
County. 

A  letter  to  the  Rural  Press  from  Davisville,  date 
Jan.  30th,  states  that  the  almond  growers  of  Davis- 
ville and  vicinity  have  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
handling  the  crop,  buying  supplies,  regulating  wages, 
etc.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Davisville  on  Saturday, 
Jan.  3()th,  organization  was  accomplished,  a  consti- 
tution was  adopted  and  the  following  officers  elected 
to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year:  President,  J.  E. 
LaRue  ;  vice-president,  F.  J.  Whiles  ;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  E.  W.  Hammon  ;  executive  committee — 
J.  E.  LaRue,  E.  W.  Hammon,  Geo.  Pierce,  John 


Anderson,  Eli  Snyder.  As  the  almond  orchards  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Davisville  aggregate  over 
1000  acres,  most  of  them  in  bearing,  the  necessity  of 
such  a  move  was  universally  recognized  by  the 
growers. 

Quarantine  Against  Mexican  Oranges. 

Scientific  men  differ  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  in 
danger  from  the  orange  worm  ;  but  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  regards  the  matter  as  serious, 
and  at  its  last  meeting  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  unanimous  vote: 

Whereas,  We  learn  on  the  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  much  of  the  Mexican  fruit  now  being  im- 
ported in  large  quantities  into  the  United  States  is  infected 
with  the  Morelos  orange  worm,  an  insect  which  would  be 
likely  to  prove  the  ruin  of  the  California  citrus  industry,  if 
once  imported  into  this  State;  and, 

Whereas,  This  insect  is  likely  to  be  brought  to  California 
in  the  cars  that  have  carried  Mexican  fruit,  and  are  then  sent 
out  to  be  used  on  this  coast,  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  our  Representatives  at  Wash- 
ington to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  rigid  quarantine  on  the 
Mexican  frontier  against  this  fruit. 


A  Menace  to  the  Barley  Interest. 

The  daily  papers  of  Tuesday  (2nd  inst.)  print  the 
following  item  among  their  telegraphic  dispatches. 
It  will  be  read  with  special  interest  by  barley  grow- 
ers : 

St.  LOUIS,  Feb.  1.—  A  dispatch  from  Milwaukee  says:  "The 
tremendous  drop  in  the  barley  malt  product  has  stirred  up  the 
malsters  and  they  evince  a  disposition  to  mike  some  interest- 
ing disclosures.  They  freely  declare  that  in  many  breweries 
a  barrel  of  beer  is  being  made  with  but  the  use  of  a  half 
bushel  of  barley  malt,  while  the  German  standard  for  pure 
beer  is  three  bushels.  The  claim  is  as  freely  made  that  corn 
and  chemicals  have  practically  supplanted  barley  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  beverage  of  the  world." 

When  the  attention  of  August  A.  Busch,  vice-president  of 
the  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Association,  was  called  to  the 
above  article,  he  expressed  no  surprise  in  seeing  the  dispatch 
from  Milwaukee,  calling  attention  to  the  tremendous  drop  in 
the  barley  malt  product,  but  wondered  why  more  had  not  been 
said  ia  public  print  with  reference  to  the  matter.  Continu- 
ing, he  said  :  "  We  do  not  now,  nor  have  we  ever,  used  corn 
in  the  production  of  any  of  our  beers,  and  we  have  always  con- 
tended that  first-class  beer  cannot  be  made  by  using  corn  as  a 
substitute  for  barley  malt." 


The  San  Francisco  Farmers. 

Following  is  the  official  programme  for  the  coming 
Farmers'  Institute  to  be  held  in  this  city  : 

Wednesday  evening,  February  10th,  at  8  o'clock,  "The 
Work  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,"  Professor  E.  W.  Hil- 
gard  ;  "  Highway  Conditions  in  California,"  and  "The  Inter- 
est of  Municipalities  in  Good  Koads  for  Farming  District," 
Marsden  Nanson,  State  Highway  Commissioner. 

February  11th  — "The  Profitable  Uses  of  Small  Pieces  of 
Land,"  Mrs.  Harriet  N.  Conness;  "City  Farmers'  Clubs," 
Alfred  Holman,  of  the  Rural  Press. 

February  24th— "  Dairy  Bacteria,"  Professor  C.  W.  Wood- 
worth;  "Grass  and  Forage  Plants  for  California  Dairymen,'' 
Professor  E.  J.  Wickson. 

February  25th — "Arid  and  Humid  Lands  and  the  Alkali 
Problem,"  Professor  E.  W.  Hilgard;  "California  as  a  Com- 
petitor in  the  Sugar  Market,"  Dr.  Julius  Koebig. 


The  Cold  Weather  in  Florida. 

A  New  York  dispatch  of  Monday  (1st  inst.)  is  as 
follows: 

New  York,  February  L — Advices  received  here  as  to  the 
damage  sustained  by  orange  trees  in  Florida  from  the  recent 
frost  are  conflicting.  As  a  rule,  however,  commission  mer- 
chants and  fruiterers  who  have  groves  in  Florida  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  trees  have  not  suffered  any  serious  injury. 
Others  think  that  the  crop  has  suffered.  Unlike  the  frost  of 
three  years  ago,  when  about  all  the  trees  in  the  State  per- 
ished, the  present  frost  has  been  gradual,  and  planters  have 
had  time  to  take  what  precautions  they  could  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  groves.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  vege- 
table crop  has  been  totally  destroyed,  but  it  is  argued  that 
the  trees  are  hardier  and  can  stand  severe  weather  better 
than  growing  vegetables. 

One  of  the  largest  handlers  of  Florida  oranges  here  is  the 
firm  of  Ruhlman  ft  Co.  The  principal  member  of  the  firm  is 
at  present  in  Florida,  where  the  firm  has  two  large  orange 
groves.  Edward  Ruhlman  said  to-day:  "Our  advices  from 
the  orange-growing  districts  as  yet  have  been  so  meager  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  exactly  the  amount  of  damage, 
if  any,  that  the  trees  have  sustained.  We  know  from  late 
advices  that  the  temperature  at  Jacksonville  has  been  down 
as  low  as  20°  above  zero  and  at  Tampa  and  Orlando  28°,  but  I 
have  a  letter  from  a  large  grower  at  Orlando  this  afternoon 
saying  that  so  far  as  can  be  seen  the  trees  have  suffered  no 
damage.  Fires  have  been  kept  lighted  in  the  groves,  so  the 
intense  cold  has  not  been  able  to  penetrate  them.  At  the 
same  time  he  says  that  the  temperature  is  still  dangerously 
low,  near  the  freezing  point,  but  the  only  damage  the  trees 
have  thus  far  sustained  has  been  the  freezing  of  some  of  the 
leaves. 

"The  crop  itself  has,  I  am  certain,  suffered  no  great  dam- 
age. A  consignment  of  oranges  received  to-day  from  Florida 
was  in  excellent  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  our  advices 
are  to  the  effect  that  all  growing  vegetables  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  cold  snap.  I  am  certain  that  if  there  was  any- 
serious  damage  to  the  trees  in  the  Manatee  river  section, 
where  about  all  the  oranges  that  we  have  from  Florida  this 
season  were  grown,  our  partner  would  have  informed  us  of 
the  fact." 

Albert  Merritt,  of  the  firm  of  A.  G.  Hutchinson  ft  Co.,  one 
of  the  largest  handlers  of  oranges  in  the  country,  took  a 
rather  pessimistic  view  of  the  future  of  the  orange-growing 
business  in  Florida.  He  said  :  "  We  have  positive  informa- 
tion that  at  Crescent  City,  which  is  about  eighty  miles  from 
Jacksonville,  oranges  that  had  been  left  on  the  trees  for  the 
use  of  planters  had  frozen.  Our  advices,  however,  do  not 
show  that,  the  trees  suffered  any  damage. 

"Florida  is  getting  to  be  a  very  uncertain  place  for  raising 
oranges.  This  year's  crop  amounts  to  less  than  200,000  boxes. 
Before  the  frost  of  three  years  ago  its  annual  output  amounted 
to  over  5.000,000  boxes.  The  importation  from  Havana  has 
fallen  to  one-fiftieth  of  what  it  was  before  the  war  in  Cuba, 
and  Jamaica's  report  this  season  will  not  amount  to  more  than 
200,000  boxes — in  fact,  everything  would  seem  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  California  would  soon  have  a  monopoly  in  the  orange 
trade.  It  is  necessary  to  await  further  advices  from  Southern 
agents  before  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  real  damage  to  the 
Florida  crop  can  be  given." 


Beet  Sugar  Interests. 

We  give  much  space  in  this  issue  to  the  first  ap- 
pearance in  print  of  a  carefully  prepared  review  of 
beet  sugar  as  a  California  industry  by  Mr.  A.  Ger- 
berding,  'President  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce 
Exchange.  The  article  is  comprehensive  and  well 
calculated  to  give  the  reader  quite  a  broad  idea  of 
the  historic  and  economic  features  of  this  great  and 
unique  industry,  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  so  pains- 
taking and  definite  in  some  lines  of  detail  that  it  be- 
comes really  a  good  guide  to  practice  in  some  fea- 
tures of  the  twin  efforts  of  beet  growing  and  sugar 
making.  Considering  the  interest  which  is  rife  on 
the  subject  and  the  anticipations  which  are  coming 
to  be  based  upon  the  sugar  beet  as  one  of  the  ruling 
factors  in  the  greater  California  of  the  future,  we 
count  it  a  public  service  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gerber- 
ding  to  have  given  so  generous  a  share  of  his  little 
leisure  time  to  such  forcible  presentation  of  facts 
and  deductions  as  the  reader  will  find  in  his  paper, 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  the  Rural  to  bring  the  results 
of  his  enterprising  work  to  the  attention  of  its  large 
constituency  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  showing 
is  also  enriched  by  the  expert  and  conservative  com- 
ments of  Mr.  E.  C.  Burr,  than  whom  none  knows  the 
subject  better  in  all  its  intricacies,  and  the  hopeful 
words  with  which  he  closes  his  note  are  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  feasibility  of  the  general  propositions 
which  many  will  know  how  to  appreciate. 

It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  what  is  the  real  signifi- 
cance to  California  of  the  possibility  of  building  up 
the  beet  sugar  industry  to  the  dimensions  suggested  by 
Mr.  Gerberding.  Of  course,  the  total  value  produced 
embodies  it  all,  perhaps,  but  the  mere  statement  of 
the  figures  does  not  convey  the  idea.  To  produce 
that  value  in  beet  sugar  means  a  multiplication  of 
our  present  population,  the  reclamation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  immense  areas  of  lands  which  are  now  waste, 
the  multiplication  of  foundries  and  machine  shops 
and  implement  factories,  extension  of  transportation 
facilities,  the  mining  or  importation  of  vast  amounts 
of  coal,  and  the  production  and  trade  in  a  multitude 
of  supplies  and  appliances  which  are  plainly  beyond 
all  attempts  at  enumeration.  And  if  such  more  or 
less  direct  concomitants  of  the  extended  industry  it- 
self be  difficult  of  comprehension,  what  can  be  said  of 
the  indirect  increments — the  building  of  towns,  the 
development  of  rural  communities,  and  the  stimula- 
tion which  will  be  given  to  all  agencies  which  will 
minister  to  the  comfort  and  enlightenment  of  the 
millions  of  the  new  regime.  It  would  take  an  econo- 
mist of  the  first  water  to  fix  all  the  industrial  and 
social  curves  which  the  new  trend  of  affairs  would 
trace  in  its  progress. 

From  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  it  is  plain  that 
such  expansion  of  the  beet-su^ar  interest  as  seems 
warranted  by  our  conditions,  and  invited  by  our  op- 
portunities, would  be  the  greatest  imaginable  factor 
in  the  diversification  of  our  productive  energy  which 
is  at  present  one  of  our  greatest  needs.  It  is  clear 
that  we  can  furnish  all  the  land  which  this  industry 
needs  without  trenching  upon  our  ability  to  produce 
also  all  the  increased  staple  and  fancy  crops  for 
which  this  extension  would  create  a  demand.  It  does 
not  mean  that  California  shall  undertake  this  as  a 
substitute  for  something  else,  but  shall  receive  it  as 
a  surety  for  the  success  of  everything  else.  This 
means  that  we  shall  open  home  markets  for  every 
useful  thing  in  our  natural  resources  and  in  our  pro- 
ductive adaptabilities,  but  it  means  more  than  this. 
The  very  nature  of  the  beet  crop  is  such  that  it  must 
be  associated  with  other  crops  so  that  proper  rota- 
tion can  be  observed.  The  acreage  which  then  may 
be  calculated  as  needed  to  supply  beets  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  factories  contemplated  must  be  mul- 
tiplied by  three,  and  the  chance  of  making  the  two- 
thirds  of  the  acreage  profitable  rests  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  one-third.  Our  friends  then  who  are 
counting  the  greatness  of  their  anticipations  on  the 
basis  of  beet  acreage  must  three-fold  it  to  meet  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  the  land  which  it  will  make 
profitable. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  encouraging  fact  that  discus- 
sion of  beet  sugar  opportunities  is  attracting  wide 
|  attention  among  what  may  be  termed  the  capital- 
istic classes.  Because  of  the  requirement  of  ample 
investment  in  manufacturing  plants  and  accessories 
the  beet  sugar  industry  demands  the  interest  and 
co-operation  of  others  with  the  beet  growers.    It  is 
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true  that  possibly  it  might  be  developed  on  a  co- 
operative basis  in  each  locality,  but  it  would  necessa- 
rily be  a  slow  process  and  might  be  attended  by 
many  disappointments  and  discouragements.  To 
project  the  affair  as  one  worthy  of  the  investment  of 
capital,  and  as  affording  opportunity  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  best  business  ability,  may  bring  to  the 
aid  of  the  beet  growers  all  that  is  needed  to  build 
up  the  business  quickly  and  solidly.  Then,  too,  the 
farmers  need  the  help  of  those  skillful  in  public 
affairs  to  secure  for  the  interest  such  favoring  legis- 
lation as  it  is  clearly  entitled  to,  and  by  means  of 
which  its  wonderful  growth  has  been  secured  in 
European  countries.  There  is  opportunity  enough 
in  the  beet  sugar  resources  of  California  to  employ 
all  the  co-operative  effort  among  producers  and  all 
the  investment  from  capitalists  that  can  be  wisely 
and  circumspectly  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  probably 
the  greatest  industrial  proposition  ever  presented 
to  Californians. 

Report  of  the  State   Board   of  Agriculture. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture was  held  at  Sacramento  on  Monday  of  this 
week.  The  annual  report  prepared  by  Secretary 
Edwin  F.  Smith,  under  direction  of  the  board,  was 
submitted  and  accepted.  It  comprises  about  10,000 
words  and  is  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  in 
showing  the  possibilities  in  the  extension  of  our  pro- 
ductive interests. 

The  principal  subjects  treated  on  are  wheat  grow- 
ing, meat  products,  dairy  business,  horse  breeding, 
sheep  industry  and  the  growing  of  sugar  beets. 
Much  space  is  given  to  the  latter  subject,  showing 
that  California  had  sufficient  land  that  would  pro- 
duce twelve  tons  of  beets  to  the  acre  of  15  per  cent 
sugar  and  80  per  cent  fineness  to  supply  the  entire 
United  States  ;  also  calling  the  attention  of  the  farm- 
ing community  to  the  $125,000,000  sent  out  of  this 
country  every  year  for  this  necessary  food  product, 
which  they  should  receive  for  the  production  of 
sugar. 

The  season  of  1896,  from  an  agricultural  stand- 
point, as  well  as  the  future  of  wheat  growing,  was 
extensively  reviewed.  The  wheat  crop  for  1896  is 
placed  at  29,655,174  bushels,  exceeding  that  of  1895 
by  9,000,000  bushels.  The  price  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1896  was  $1,521  per  cental  at  tide  water,  as 
against  88  cents  in  1894  and  and  $1.02$  in  1895.  The 
cause  of  the  increased  price  given  is  decreased  yield 
in  Russia,  Australia  and  India,  which  countries  must 
now  look  to  the  United  States  for  this  article  of 
food.  It  was  shown  that  California,  by  reason  of 
her  location,  was  the  first  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  advanced  prices,  and  her  crop  of  1896,  together 
with  the  stock  on  hand,  was  speedily  exhausted. 
Regret  was  expressed  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
wheat  had  left  the  farmers'  hands  before  the  advance 
in  prices. 

It  is  believed  by  the  board  that  the  production  of 
wheat  from  this  time  on  offers  special  inducements 
to  the  soil  workers,  as  the  prices  the  past  few  years 
have  not  encouraged  its  extension,  and  lands  have 
been  put  to  other  uses,  while  inventions  have  greatly 
reduced  the  cost  of  harvesting.  This  condition  of 
affairs  will,  for  the  next  few  years,  be  most  benefi- 
cial, as  lands  that  have  been  used  for  other  crops 
will  now,  when  returned  to  wheat  production,  yield 
some  of  the  old-time  crops  that  will  give  handsome 
returns  under  prospective  prices. 

A  review  of  the  State  Fair  of  1895  was  made, 
showing  where  the  productive  classes  of  California 
benefited  in  the  showing  and  sale  of  live  stock  and 
other  productions.  It  was  found  that  the  three 
weeks'  exhibition  was  not  remunerative,  and  the 
Agricultural  Society  lost  about  $6400.  Hereafter 
two  weeks'  exhibition  only  will  be  held. 


Gleanings. 

H.  G.  Stkother  has  grown  on  his  Grand  Island  place  a  fine 
crop  of  tobacco. 

T.  G.  Berryhill  of  Iowa  is  reported  by  the  Santa  Rosa 
Democrat  to  be  planning  an  olive  ranch  of  1000  acres  in  Sonoma 
county. 

The  Fresno  County  Poultry  Association  is  a  very  live  or- 
ganization. One  of  its  best  achievements  has  been  to  stop 
the  sale  of  diseased  poultry  in  the  Fresno  markets. 

Santa  Rosa,  January  29.— The  following  big  transfers  of 
Sonoma  county  wines  were  made  to  the  California  Winemak- 
ers'  Corporation  here  to-dav:  A.  H.  Macartney,  10,000  gal- 
lons; E.  G.  Furber,  24,000;  McCoy  &  Hotchkiss,  56,000;  P.  & 
G.  Simi,  150,000;  Miller  &  Hotchkiss,  350,000;  Martin  Fuesier 
&  Co.,  179,000;  total,  769,000  gallons. 

It  is  reported  from  Washington  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  proposes  to  readopt  the  McKinley  rating  on  wines. 
Under  this  clause,  should  it  stand,  the  rate  on  wines  will  be 
50  cents  a  gallon  and  on  spirits  $2.50  a  proof  gallon.  The  pres- 
ent rates  are  30  cents  a  gallon  on  wines  under  14  per  cent  al- 
cohol, 50  cents  on  wines  above  that  strength  and  #1.80  a  proof 
gallon  on  spirits. 

The  Nebraska  State  Legislature,  by  joint  resolution,  has 
"directed"  U.  S.  Senator  Thurston  to  support  the  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  Thurston  had  written 
a  letter  declaring  that  free  coinage  is  not  practicable  "  until 
the  nations  of  the  world  are  ready  to  join  us  in  international 
bimetallism,"  and  the  resolution  of  instruction  was  in  response 
to  this  letter.  Evidently  there  is  to  be  a  deadlock  between 
Senator  Thurston  and  the  Nebraska  Legislature. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  Rural  Press  fails  to  see  any  reason  why  the 
people  of  California  should,  as  it  is  proposed,  tax 
themselves  to  make  a  monument  in  honor  of  Col.  E. 
D.  Baker.  Who  was  Col.  Baker  ?  He  was  a  native 
of  England  who  came  very  early  in  life  to  America, 
drifting  into  the  then  pioneer  country  of  Illinois, 
where,  by  a  fine  gift  of  stump-speaking,  he  got  him- 
self elected  to  Congress.  He  made  no  impression  at 
Washington,  and  failing  to  hold  the  favor  of  his  con- 
stituency he  drifted  to  California,  where  his  oratory 
at  once  brought  him  into  notice.  But  political 
preferment  was  what  he  wanted,  and  not  finding  it 
here  he  moved  on  to  Oregon,  where,  by  means  openly 
discreditable,  he  gained  an  election  to  the  U.  S. 
Senate  before  he  became  a  citizen  of  the  State.  He 
had  hardly  taken  his  seat  when  the  war  came  on,  and 
urged  by  the  passion  and  vanity  of  his  unstable  na- 
ture he  plunged  into  the  thick  of  it,  forgetful  that 
his  place  was  not  in  the  field  but  in  the  chamber  of 
counsel.  His  authority  as  a  senator  and  his  excep- 
tional talents  for  creating  enthusiasm  among 
masses  of  men,  gave  him  a  rank  for  which  he 
was  not  fitted  either  by  soldierly  training  or  steadi- 
ness of  judgment.  He  had  dare-devil  courage — and 
that  was  all.  His  military  incapacity  led  him — and 
many  others — to  a  useless  death;  and  this  event,  oc- 
curring early  in  the  war  and  under  circumstances  of 
exceptional  personal  and  political  interest,  has 
gained  for  the  name  of  Baker  a  fame  which  it  in  no 
wise  merited.  Col.  Baker  was  not  a  great  soldier; 
he  was  not  a  great  statesman;  he  was  not  even  an 
American,  and  he  was  not  a  citizen  of  California.  He 
was  simply  a  soldier  of  fortune,  brilliant  but  unscru- 
pulous, with  a  fine  gift  of  personal  eloquence,  who, 
while  he  lived,  had  more  notoriety  than  respect;  and 
whose  later  fame  rests  wholly  upon  the  accident  of  a 
melodramatic  death  resulting  from  his  own  folly. 
His  descendants,  numerous  and  well-to-do,  are  quite 
able  to  care  for  his  last  resting  place;  and  if  they 
were  not,  we  fail  to  see  why  the  State  of  California 
should  specially  interest  herself  in  the  matter.  Col. 
Baker's  residence  here  was  a  mere  incident  in  his 
peripatetic  career,  and  California  owes  his  memory 
no  especial  duty  of  reverence  or  honor. 


In  the  Senate  last  week  Mr.  Sherman,  who  is  so 

soon  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  said  : 

In  my  judgment  the  Nicaragua  canal  can  never  be  built  by 
a  corporation.  It  must  be  built,  if  at  all,  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

This  is  sound  sense.  To  give  national  aid  to  a  pri- 
vate company,  as  the  Morgan  bill  provides,  would  be 
to  repeat  the  folly  of  the  Pacific  Railroad 
subsidy,  which  has  been  a  scandal  for  thirty  years, 
meddling  with  every  large  act  of  national  legislation 
and  corrupting  every  department  of  national  admin- 
istration. If  the  people  are  going  to  supply  the 
money  to  make  the  canal,  they  ought  to  own  it  when 
it  is  done  and  be  able  to  administer  it  as  a  public 
utility.  This  plan  will  cost  no  more  than  the  subsidy 
scheme  and  in  every  way  it  will  be  more  satisfactory 
in  the  end. 

The  time  for  considering  the  practicability  of  the 
canal  and  its  desirability  is  past.  These  points  are 
universally  admitted.  The  fight  now  is  between  the 
public  sentiment  which  demands  the  canal  and  the 
private  interest  which  opposes  it.  The  latter  holds 
the  advantage  in  its  better  organization  and  in  its 
powerful  "pull"  in  Congress.  Every  man  in  the 
Senate  or  in  the  House  who  is  subject  to  railroad 
influences  is  either  openly  or  covertly  an  enemy  of 
the  canal.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Pacific  coast 
members  have  never  been  able  to  work  as  a  unit  for 
this  project ;  and  there  is  no  hope  of  their  doing  so 
until  public  sentiment  is  strong  enough  to  force  them 
on  the  popular  side.  Of  course,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  final  outcome  ;  we  shall  have  the  canal, 
and  it  will  be  owned  by  the  Government,  but  some 
of  us  grow  weary  with  the  long  waiting. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  in  the  disgrace  of 
Chief  Clerk  Duckworth,  the  State  Legislature  is 
purged  of  all  infamy  in  the  matter  of  the  "prelim- 
inary organization "  scandal.  As  a  shameless 
trader  in  corruption,  Duckworth  deserves  all 
that  has  been  heaped  upon  him;  but  he  is 
not  the  only  sinner.  Each  of  the  twenty-live 
or  more  members  who  asked  him  to  "carry"  the 


name  of  a  son,  brother,- friend  or  mistress  on  the  roll 
of  the  preliminary  organization  knew  that  he  was 
asking  for  a  fraudulent  and  wicked  thing— that  he 
was  corruptly  using  his  position  for  his  own  pleasure 
or  advantage.  Duckworth's  sneers,  when  first  ac- 
cused, were  natural  enough,  for  he  knew  that  he  had 
many  partners  in  guilt,  and  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances he  would  have  been  secure  enough  in  their 
protection.  It  was  only  the  exceptional  grossness 
of  the  steal  and  the  exceptional  earnestness  of  a  few 
men  in  the  matter  of  its  exposure  that  served  to 
break  down  all  ordinary  considerations  and  so  put 
the  matter  before  the  public  in  its  true  colors.  And 
even  now,  in  the  face  of  this  exposure,  another  out- 
rage the  same  in  kind,  and  of  even  greater  propor- 
tions, goes  unrebuked  and  all  but  unmentioned  be- 
cause so  many  members  of  the  Legislature  are  mixed 
up  in  it.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  matter  of  legis- 
lative employes.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  are  now  on  the  pay-roll  of  the  State  in  the 
character  of  legislative  clerks.  Everybody  knows 
that  one-half  of  them  do  nothing  to  fairly  earn  the 
money  paid  them.  They  have  been  engaged,  not  be- 
cause they  are  needed,  but  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
this  or  that  legislator.  The  members  thus  exacting 
places  for  their  relatives  or  political  friends  know 
that  in  so  doing  they  are  guilty  of  a  fraud  against 
the  State. 

The  whole  business  is  the  natural  fruit  of  politics 
without  principle.  The  degradation  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, with  all  the  damage  and  shame  attached  to  it, 
is  the  price  we  pay  for  neglecting  the  duties  of  gov- 
ernment and  leaving  them  to  the  administration  of 
persons  who  make  a  trade  of  politics.  The  only  cure 
for  it  is  a  higher  sense  of  political  responsibility  and 
a  better  civic  spirit.    The  case  is  probably  hopeless. 

Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


Nothing  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road debts. 

The  plague  continues  to  ravage  Bombay.  Of  those  stricken, 
thirty  per  cent  die. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  House  burned  to  the  ground  on 
Tuesday.    Loss,  $1,500,000. 

The  United  States  public  debt  increased  over  fourteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  January. 

San  Jose  Grange  has  adopted  resolutions  favoring  the  ex- 
emption of  Stanford  University  from  taxation. 

The  widow  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  in  very  frail  health, 
and  it  is  hardly  believed  that  she  will  survive  the  winter. 

The  Senate  will  not  pass  the  Olney-Salisbury  arbitration 
treaty  with  modification  exempting  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Theke  has  been  a  good  deal  of  savage  fighting  in  a  small 
way  in  Cuba  during  the  week,  the  advantage  being  decidedly 
with  the  patriots. 

Cleveland  and  wife  will  entertain  McKinley  and  wife  at  a 
"  family  dinner  "  at  the  White  House  the  night  before  the 
latter's  inauguration. 

Justices  Fuller  and  Brewer  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
have  been  selected  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  sit  in 
the  English-Venezuelan  boundary  arbitration. 

Duckworth,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly,  has  confessed 
that  he  "carried  "  a  long  list  of  names  on  the  roll  of  the  pre- 
liminary organization  as  a  matter  of  personal  and  political 
favor. 

An  appropriation  of  $70,000  is  asked  for  to  be  used  in  making 
a  California  display  at  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  in  Omaha 
in  1898.  We  trust  there  will  be  sense  enough  in  the  Legisla- 
ture to  sit  down  hard  on  this  proposition. 

The  Legislature  of  Nevada  has  passed  and  the  Governor 
has  signed  a  bill  legalizing  prize  fighting,  and  arrangements 
are  being  made  to  make  the  mountain  State  the  home  of 
"ring  sports."    So  much  the  worse  for  Nevada. 

On  Friday  night  of  last  week  the  Oregon  Express,  north 
bound,  was  stopped  and  robbed  by  bandits  near  Roseburg, 
Oregon.  The  mail  and  express  cars  and  their  safes  were 
opened  with  dynamite.    The  passengers  were  not  disturbed. 

The  Populist  Legislature  of  Washington  has  elected  George 
Turner  of  Spokane  to  the  U.  S.  Senate.  Turner  is  a  very  able 
man  of  fine  appearance  and  education  and  of  long  experience 
on  the  bench  and  in  politics.  He  has  until  recently  been  a 
Republican,  but  is  now  a  populist  on  the  free  silver  basis. 

Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  gave  an  unique  social  entertain- 
ment last  week  at  her  mansion  on  Nob  Hill  in  San  Francisco. 
Two  hundred  messenger  boys  were  invited  to  spend  the  after- 
noon, and  they  made  a  carnival  of  it.  Probably  never  before 
was  there  such  an  aggregation  of  "joy"  in  the  big  house. 

Mary  E.  Flood,  widow  of  the  late  Jas.  Flood,  Bonanza 
millionaire,  died  at  her  home  in  San  Francisco  last  week.  Her 
immense  property  was  divided  between  her  two  children  be- 
fore her  death.  The  wealth  of  these  two  young  people  is  esti- 
mated at  $30,000,000.  It  is  largely  invested  in  U.  S.  bonds 
and  in  San  Francisco  real  estate. 

The  storms  prevailing  in  the  Eastern  States  last  week  have 
passed  on,  but  extreme  cold  continues  to  prevail.  At  Chicago 
there  has  been  great  suffering  among  the  poorer  classes— so 
great  as  to  call  for  organized  efforts  for  relief.  During  the 
week  California  has  been  the  only  State  in  the  Union  in  which 
there  has  not  been  freezing  weather. 

McKinlev's  Cabinet,  so  far  as  announced,  will  be:  Secre- 
tary of  State,  John  Sherman ;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Ly- 
man Gage  of  Chicago ;  Secretary  of  War,  Gen.  Alger;  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Judge  McKenna  of  California;  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Jas.  Wilson  of  Iowa;  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Gov.  Long  of  Massachusetts.  McKenna's  term  in  the  In- 
terior Department  is  expected  to  be  short,  as  he  will  probably 
be  appointed  to  succeed  Justice  Field,  who  is  only  waiting 
until  McKinley  comes  in  to  retire.  Field  is  unwilling  that 
Cleveland  should  name  his  successor.  Wilson,  who  is  to  be 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  an  Iowa  farmer  who  has  served 
three  terms  in  Congress.  He  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  has 
spent  nearly  all  his  life  in  America  and  is  said  to  be  an  ideal 
man  for  the  Agricultural  Department. 
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fir.  Breen  Opposes  the  Good  Roads  Move 
ment. 


To  the  Editor: — I  regret  to  read  in  the  Rural 
Press— a  paper  that  I  have  been  reading  for  more 
than  twenty  vears,  and  which  I  always  thought 
worked  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  this  State— 
an  attempt  to  boom  the  State  Road  Commission,  the 
most  useless  of  the  many  useless  Commissions  that 
have  been  forced  upcn  the  good-natured  people  of 
California.  The  Commissioners  had  a  picnic;  they 
traveled  all  over  the  State  in  a  "  fine  rig,"  lived  on 
the  fat  of  the  land,  and  for  what  ?  To  tell  the  peo- 
ple what  everv  one  already  knew  as  well  as  they  did; 
that  the  State"  had  not  as  good  roads  as  it  might 
have  and  that  if  the  roads  were  better  larger  loads 
could  be  hauled.  They  also  said  that  the  money 
spent  on  roads  was  wasted.  This,  I  think,  is  not  so, 
as  I  have  been  in  California  for  more  than  fifty  years 
and  probably  know  something  about  how  the  roads 
were  then  and  bow  they  are  now. 

The  Commission  held  two  meetings  at  Hollister 
and  the  attendance  at  each  was  less  than  a  dozen, 
including  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  The  people 
were  told  that  the  Commission  were  erecting  a  rock 
crusher  at  Folsom.  This  information  was  of  interest 
to  the  people  of  this  county  only  from  the  fact  that 
they  had  to  help  pay  for  rock  crushed  200  miles 
away.  The  Commission  also  informed  the  people 
here  that  Alpine  county  had  the  best  roads  in  the 
State  and  only  expended  $1200  per  year  for  them. 
This  statement  was  probably  intended  to  paralyze 
the  audience,  but  those  present  who  knew  where 
Alpine  is  situated,  and  that  it  polls  less  than  100 
votes,  were  not  surprised  at  all. 

The  only  good  word  that  I  have  heard  for  the 
"  Bureau  "  is  that  it  was  only  to  last  for  two  years, 
but  it  seems  that  there  is  to  be  an  attempt  made  to 
perpetuate  the  humbug.  It  will  fail.  Certainly 
neither  of  the  worthy  gentlemen  who  represent  this 
county  in  the  Senate  and  Assembly  will  vote  for  it. 
If  by  any  chance  they  should  do  so,  and  again  be 
candidates,  they  would  not  receive  100  votes  in  the 
county. 

I  enclose  an  editorial  from  the  Hollister  Bee  of 
January  14th,  an  influential  paper  of  this  county, 
which  1  think  indicates  what  the  people  think  of  the 
"  Bureau.'' 

Colonel  Stone,  whose  lectures  on  road  making  are 
published  free  by  the  Government,  tells  all  that  can 
be  said  on  the  subject,  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
men  in  every  county  in  the  State,  except  Alpine, 
who  know  just  as  much  about  roads  as  the  members 
of  the  "  Bureau."  John  Breen. 

San  Juan,  San  Benito  Co.,  Jan.  27.  - 
As  an  old  and  esteemed  reader  of  the  Rural  Press 
we  cheerfully  give  Mr.  Breen  the  hearing  in  the 
Rural  Press  forum  to  which  he  is  entitled.  We  re- 
gret, however,  that  he  sees  fit  to  write  as  he  does, 
for  he  is  completely  mistaken  as  to  public  sentiment 
upon  the  road  reform  which  is  now  fortunately  gain- 
ing great  headway  in  this  State.  The  question  is 
not  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  "  Bureau  of  High- 
way Commissioners  " — that  is  only  incidental  and  to 
abuse  the  Commissioners  is  simply  to  attempt  to  ob- 
scure the  public  mind  on  the  main  issue,  and  that  is 
whether  the  public  shall  get  roads  for  its  money  in 
the  future  or  whether  it  shall  continue  to  be  taxed 
outrageously  for  what  are  called  "road  purposes" 
and  get  no  roads.  As  a  taxpayer  Mr.  Breen  should 
rise  in  his  might  and  denounce  the  old  system  with 
all  its  wastefulness  and  corruption  and  inefficiency 
and  political  jobbery,  and  demand  that  from  this  time 
forward  the  people  shall  get  something  for  their 
money.  Perhaps  they  have  in  Mr.  Breen's  neigh- 
borhood. We  know  that  in  some  counties  or  parts  of 
counties  the  very  best  possible  work  has  been  done, 
but  that  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  This  is 
shown  by  the  action  of  farmers'  meetings  which  are 
being  held  in  the  different  counties,  where  hundreds 
of  farmers  at  each  meeting  are  unanimously  adopt- 
ing strong  resolutions  calling  for  radical  road  reform 
measures. 

As  for  paying  for  rock  crushed  200  miles  away, 
Mr.  Breen  is  mistaken.  As  we  understand  it,  all  the 
rock  crushed  at  Folsom  is  sold  at  a  per  cent  above 
cost,  until  the  whole  cost  of  the  plant  is  met  by  this 
profit  on  rock  sales.  As  for  the  allusion  to  Alpine 
county,  the  Commissioners  are  perhaps  pardonable 
for  thinking  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  explain 
their  joke  to  the  Hollister  audience — at  all  events 
we  are  glad  our  correspondent  was  up  with  the 
proposition  and  was  not  paralyzed  by  the  humor. 

To  give  Mr.  Breen  the  fullest  possible  showing  of 

his  side  of  the  case  we  publish  in  full  the  article  from 

the  Hollister  Bee  which  he  sends  as  enforcing  his 

position,  as  follows: 

I  hiring  the  Legislature  of  the  famous  year  1S'I5  an  act  was 
passed  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  $31,000  for  the  purpose 


of  reporting  on  the  highways  throughout  the  State.  The  re 
port  is  at  hand  and  while  it  is  not  bound  in  morocco  it  is  a 
document  that  will  be  long  remembered,  not  only  by  those 
who  have  had  occasion  to  look  at  its  pages  but  by  the  tax- 
payers who  contributed  for  the  expenses.  On  page  80  of  the 
report  will  be  found  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  full  and  correct 
account  of  the  conditions  of  the  highways  of  this  county.  It 
is  full,  as  were  the  gents  who  made  it,  and  is  as  idiotic  as  its 
compilers.  A  representative  of  this  paper  had  occasion  to 
meet  Messrs.  Irvine  and  Maude,  and  at  the  time  it  occurred 
to  him.  "  Why  is  this  thusly  ?"  In  Central  America  monkeys 
with  prehensile  "tales"  can  be  captured  with  the  trouble  of 
catching  them.  It  seems  that  in  this  State  it  is  reversed. 
The  monkeys  catch  the  suckers. 

This  "editorial  from  an  influential  paper"  is 
merely  a  piece  of  billingsgate  which  any  newspaper 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  If  Mr.  Breen  thinks  that 
such  stuff  will  deter  the  people  in  their  resolute  de- 
mand for  good  roads  and  wise  and  honest  road  work 
he  will  have  a  rude  awakening. 


Lazy  Drivers  Make  Bad  Roads. 


To  the  Editor:— There  is  a  feature  in  the  "good 
roads  "  question  that  no  one  seems  to  touch  upon. 
One  of  the  chief  causes  of  bad  roads  is  lazy  drivers, 
who  let  their  teams  eternally  travel  in  the  same 
track  where  the  last  fellow's  team  traveled.  This 
wears  the  ordinary  road  surface  into  ruts  and  chuck 
holes,  full  of  dust  in  summer  and  mud  in  winter  ; 
whereas,  if  drivers  would  avoid  tracking  in  the  last 
team's  tracks,  and  spread  out  so  that  each  team 
would  make  a  different  track,  the  result  would  be  to 
keep  the  whole  road  surface  hard-rolled  and  solid. 
There  must  be  some  intelligence  in  drivers  to  com- 
plete the  "good  roads"  millenium. 

Pacific  Grove,  Feb.  1,  1897.     Edward  Berwick. 


The  Pasteur  Rodent  Virus. 


To  the  Editor: — Without  any  desire  or  intention 
of  replying  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Clarence  Culbertson, 
published  in  the  Rural  Press  of  the  30th  ult.,  per- 
mit me  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  your  many  readers 
who  suffer  from  the  squirrel  and  gopher  pest  that 
observation  and  tests  convince  the  writer  that  the 
Pasteur  Rudent  Virus  is  the  best  remedy  for  the 
gopher  pest  that  I  have  thus  far  tried.  The  squir- 
rel pest  is  a  different  proposition,  as  that  little 
active  animal  prefers  to  sit  up  in  the  sun,  on  top  of 
his  burrow,  holding  his  food  in  his  fore  paws  and 
eating  it ;  and  when  the  poisoned  bread  is  put  on 
top  of  the  burrow  the  birds  get  it,  or  the  weather 
affects  it,  and  thus  your  efforts  are  lost.  If  the 
poisoned  bread  is  put  down  the  squirrel  hole  he  is 
apt  to  run  over  it  without  noticing  it,  and  thus, 
again,  your  efforts  are  lost.  But  with  the  gopher  it 
is  altogether  different,  as  he  eats  his  food  under 
ground.  One  should  remember  that  a  gopher  never 
opens  a  hole  on  the  surface  directly  from  his  main 
runway.  He  always  runs  a  "drift,"  generally  at 
about  right  angles  to  it ;  and  in  placing  the  virus  I 
find  the  best  way  is  to  follow  the  "drift"  until  the 
main  runway  is  reached,  and  put  the  virus  there.  I 
have  had  no  occasion  to  try  the  virus  with  raisins. 
The  bread  wet  with  it  as  per  directions  is  very  effi- 
cient. Major  Berry. 


Concerning  Unbleached  Walnuts. 


To  the  Editok: — Is  there  any  demand  in  San 
Francisco  for  unbleached  walnuts  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  T.  L.  Vance. 

Santa  Paula,  Cal.,  Jan.  20,  1897. 

[Unbleached  walnuts  are  occasionally  sold  here  and 
are  now  in  stock,  but  there  is  never  any  positive  de- 
mand for  them.  They  can  be  turned  in  at  times  on 
country  order  or  placed  to  confectioners,  but  the 
market  for  them  is  generally  unsatisfactory  and 
they  have  to  be  sold  l(«  2c  per  lb.  less  than  bleached. 
The  trade  has  been  educated  to  use  bleached,  and 
both  wholesalers  and  retailers  in  all  large  centers 
are  prejudiced  against  unbleached,  although  the  lat- 
ter keep  better  and  are  more  healthful  as  an  article 
of  food.  The  bleaching  should  be  done  carefully;  the 
shorter  time  the  better,  so  long  as  the  desired  color 
is  produced. — Ed.] 


What  Grain  With  Milk  and  Alfalfa? 


To  the  Editor: — Will  some  one  who  is  experienced 
in  the  poultry  business  answer  the  following:  What 
grain  ration  or  other  feed  do  chickens  need  where 
they  run  at  large,  have  all  the  milk  they  can  drink, 
and  have  access  to  a  field  of  alfalfa  ? 

Lakeside,  Cal.  Clarence  Culbertson. 

[Both  the  milk  and  alfalfa  are  rich  in  protein  and 
any  starchy  grain  can  be  used  with  them.  Even 
corn,  which  has  due  credit  as  a  fattening  food,  can 
be  satisfactorily  used  when  balanced  with  the  pro- 
tein in  milk  and  alfalfa.  Feed  any  grain  which  you 
can  raise  or  purchase  with  least  outlay,  and  do  not 
feed  it  too  freely  when  the  other  feeds  mentioned 
are  in  good  supply.— Ed.] 


Copper-Lime  for  Curl  Leaf. 

To  the  Editor: — An  inquiry  in  your  journal  of 
January  30th  by  Mr.  S.  Bach  Jr.  of  Santa  Clara  as 
to  a  preventive  of  "curl  leaf"  leads  me  to  make  a 
disclosure  which  perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  do,  but 
which  I  feel  justified  in  doing  in  the  interest  of  our 
orchardists. 

Four  years  ago  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Department  sent  an  expert  to  this  coast  to  experi- 
ment with  fungicides  to  prevent  curl  leaf.  Messrs. 
Hatch  &  Rock  extended  to  him  the  hospitality  of 
their  Biggs  establishment  and  their  orchard  to  work 
upon,  and  their  efficient  superintendent,  Mr.  George 
F.  Ditzler,  to  aid  him.  This  expert  gave  two  years 
— or  two  seasons — to  experimentation.  He  tried 
probably  hundreds  of  different  combinations  or  pro- 
portions of  known  fungicides.  I  personally  exam- 
ined the  result  of  the  second  year's  experiments. 
Many  peach  trees,  not  treated,  had  lost  both  foliage 
and  fruit.  I  saw  a  Lovell  peach  tree  (which  at  Biggs 
is  apt  to  be  seriously  affected)  one-half  of  which  was 
treated  and  one-half  was  not.  The  half  that  was 
treated  had  a  luxuriant  growth  of  foliage  and  was 
full  of  fruit,  while  the  other  half  was  denuded  of 
foliage  and  had  no  fruit.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  watched  the  result  of  the  entire 
efficacy  of  the  treatment.  I  saw  curl  leaf  in  all 
stages  and  saw  the  result  of  various  sprays  used. 
The  formula  I  now  propose  to  give  proved  an  abso- 
lute preventive.  I  have  found  it  so  for  two  seasons. 
But  the  expert  declines  to  publish  the  formula.  It 
was  given  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  got  it,  and  I 
now  propose  to  take  the  fruit  growers  into  my  confi- 
dence. When  Secretary  Morton  was  here  I  told  him 
of  the  matter,  and  that  I  thought  the  public  should 
have  the  information,  and  he  made  note  of  it  and 
promised  to  inquire  into  the  matter  on  his  return  to 
Washington.  But  the  information  has  not  reached 
those  most  interested,  so  far  as  I  know.  If  it  has, 
then  I  do  no  wrong  ;  if  it  hasn't,  I  must  plead  the 
laches  of  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  justifica- 
tion. I  shall  expect  you  to  defend  me  if  I  am 
accused  of  betraying  confidence. 

FORMULA  TO  PREVENT  CURl.  LEAF. 

.r>  pounds  bluestone  (copper  sulphate). 

5  pounds  frrsh  lime. 
50  gallons  water. 

Dissolve  bluestone  in  eight  or  ten  gallons  of  water  ; 
slake  the  lime  to  water  enough  to  make  a  creamy 
whitewash  and  strain  through  a  coarse  gunny  sack. 
Put  the  two  together  and  add  necessary  quantity  of 
water  ;  stir  thoroughly,  and  the  mixture  is  ready 
for  use  and  will  not  cost  over  1  cent  a  gallon. 

THE  OLD  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 

You  will  observe  this  is  almost  the  same  as  the 
Bordeaux  mixture,  which  is  : 

6  pounds  copper  sulphate  (bluestone). 
4  pounds  /rw/i  lime. 

45  gallons  water. 

Prepared  as  above.— Willits. 

It  is  a  valuable  spray  to  promote  vigorous  growth 
and  will  repay  application  to  all  peach  trees,  whether 
affected  with  curl  leaf  or  not.  I  see  no  reason, 
either,  why  it  would  not  be  equally  efficacious  as  a 
fungicide  on  other  trees.  It  should  be  applied  before 
the  blossoms  or  foliage  appear.    Yours  truly, 

Red  Bluff,  Cal,  Feb.  1,  1897.       N.  P.  Chipman. 

[Peach  growers  will  thank  Gen.  Chipman  for  this 
explicit  statement.  It  is  all  the  better  from  the  fact 
that  many  peach  growers  have  found  it  efficacious, 
and  Gen.  Chipman  is  also  correct  as  to  the  tonic 
effect  of  the  spray  and  its  value  on  other  trees  than 
the  peach.  It  is  the  best  treatment  for  the  scab  on 
apples  and  pears,  the  spot  hole  fungus  on  the  apri- 
cot. The  new  formula  need  not  have  any  new  name, 
for  the  Bordeaux  mixture  is  a  term  wide  enough  to 
cover  it.  Equal  parts  of  lime  and  bluestone  have 
been  prescribed  in  Bordeaux  mixture  for  some  years 
by  the  State  University,  and  by  other  authorities 
as  well. — Ed.] 

Beet  Industry  in  Sonoma. 


The  arrangement  by  which  sugar  beets  grown  in 
Sonoma  county  may  be  transported  to  the  factory 
at  Alvarado,  in  Alameda  county,  promises  to  result 
in  a  large  beet  planting  this  season.  Sixty-six  farm- 
ers near  about  Santa  Rosa  have  agreed  to  plant  300 
acres  ;  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  get  a  local  fac- 
tory by  the  season  of  1898.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Sonoma  Horticultural  Society  last  Saturday  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Sonoma  county 
hereby  announces:  That  reliable  sugar  beet  seed  of  the  best 
variety  will  be  furnished  to  all  persons  desiring  to  experi- 
ment in  sugar  beet  culture  for  ($1.50)  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  acre,  or  15  cents  per  pound  in  ten-pound  lots,  ten 
pounds  being  sufficient  to  seed  an  acre.  More  or  less  seed 
will  be  furnished.  All  persons  who  will  plant  beets  are  re- 
quested to  notify  the  society  at  the  meeting  on  Saturday 
next,  January  30th,  of  the  amount  of  seed  they  will  require, 
and  it  will  be  ordered  at  once.  The  time  to  plant  is  not  later 
than  April  15th,  according  to  the  season.  Order  seeds  either 
in  person  or  letter  by  addressing  E.  D.  Sweetser,  president 
of  the  society. 


February  6,  1897. 
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BEET  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 


Its  History  in  Europe  and  America 
from  a  Business  Man's 
Standpoint. 


How  the  Beet  Is  Grown  —  How  Sugar  Is 
Extracted. 


Statement  of  the  Conditions  in  California  Relative 
to  Beet  Culture. 


The  President  cf  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange  Believes 
That  We  Can  Supply  the  Consumptive  Demand  of  the 
United  States  — He  Believes  That,  with  the  Co- 
operation of  the  Government,  Sugar 
Making    May    Become  Our 
Greatest  Industry. 


The  following  article  on  the  sugar  beet  industry, 
by  Mr.  Albert  Gerberding,  President  of  the  San 
Francisco  Produce  Exchange,  is  the  most  complete 
and  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  sugar  question  yet 
made  in  this  State.  It  is  from  a  business  man's 
standpoint  and  deals,  therefore,  in  the  practical  as 
distinct  from  the  technical  and  scientific  aspects  of 
the  subject.  The  paper  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Ger- 
berding  for  the  San  Francisco  Chit-Chat  Club  and 
was  recently  read  by  its  author  before  that  body. 
Its  first  publication  is  herewith— and  by  Mr.  Ger- 
berding's  approval: 

Under  the  official  seal  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  we  are  told  that  "agriculture  is  the 
foundation  of  manufacture  and  commerce."  This 
truth  may  be  demonstrated  by  a  study  of  almost 
any  product  of  the  soil,  but  can  perhaps  be  best 
shown  by  a  consideration  of  the  teta  vulgaris,  now 
commonly  known  as  the  sugar  beet.  Served  as  ra- 
tions to  the  builders  of  the  Pyramids,  used  by  Hip- 
pocrates as  medicine,  and  as  food  for  man  and  beast 
for  ages,  it  was  no  factor  in  the  civilization  of  the 
world  until  the  nineteenth  century. 

Notwithstanding  its  antiquity,  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  past  century  the  beet  was  not  thought  to  have 
any  special  value  as  an  industrial  product.  About 
that  time,  however,  the  German  chemist  Margraff 
became  imbued  with  the  idea  that  cane  was  not  the 
only  sugar  producer,  and  thereupon  began  a  series 
of  experiments  with  different  varieties  of  vegetables 
which  resulted  in  his  obtaining  sugar  from  several 
kinds.  The  beet  yielded  the  largest  proportion,  and 
in  1750  he  published  a  report  of  his  laboratory  ex- 
periments, urged  the  cultivation  of  the  beet  and  the 
establishment  of  sugar  making,  to  commercially  work 
out  his  conclusions. 

Margraff,  wise  in  scientific  research,  yet  lacking 
in  business  instinct,  failed  in  his  commercial  efforts, 
and  so  his  discovery,  valuable  as  it  was,  lay  dormant 
for  fifty  years.  About  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  one  of  his  pupils,  Achard,  the  sod  of  a 
Huguenot  refugee  residing  in  Prussia,  took  up  his 
master's  line  of  research,  improved  his  methods  and 
results  and  transferred  the  work  from  the  laboratory 
to  the  manufactory.  He  cultivated  beets,  turned 
them  into  sugar  and  made  known  the  results.  He 
met  with  scientific  incredulity  and  with  all  manner  of 
discouragement ;  but,  in  spite  of  everything,  he  still 
retained  faith  in  himself  and  his  theory.  He  went 
on  with  dogged  determination  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  what  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
industries  of  Central  Europe.  He  was  still  a  French- 
man at  heart,  and  wanted  France  to  take  up  his  dis- 
coveries ;  but  the  investigating  committee  of  the 
French  Institute  gave  a  lukewarm  report  of  his 
work,  which  had  the  effect  of  destroying  the  interest 
of  the  French  people  in  beet  sugar. 

FOUNDED  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  PATRONAGE. 

During  the  Napoleonic  era  Germany  and  Russia 
took  up  the  work  of  raising  beets  and  making  beet 
sugar,  voting  funds  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
and  imitating  France  in  the  scheme  of  non-taxation. 

Thus  we  begin  the  history  of  the  beet  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  century  and  we  find  its  largest  cultiva- 
tion in  Germany,  France  and  Russia,  because  these 
Governments  first  gave  the  producer  substantial  en- 
couragement. With  official  aid  the  first  beet  sugar 
factory  was  erected  in  1801  in  lower  Silesia  and  in 
Russia  in  the  Province  of  Toula  in  1802,  while  Napo- 
leon established  a  factory  in  France  in  1812.   The  in- 


fant industry  was  nursed  and  fostered  by  these  Gov- 
ernments and  still  has  national  care  in  all  European 
countries  where  the  beets  grow.  Coming  down  to 
later  periods  we  find  the  beet  now  thriving  in  Rus- 
sia, France,  Germany,  Austria,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  Bulgaria  and  Bohemia.  A 
recent  effort  to  develop  new  beet  sugar  territory 
has  been  that  of  Frenchmen  in  Persia,  who 
have  received  certain  rights  with  the  proviso 
that  15%  of  the  profits  go  to  his  majesty  the 
Shah. 

In  all  of  these  countries  we  find  for  many  years 
the  beet  question  agitating  legislators,  and  the  main 
trouble  is  to  increase  the  exports.  A  remarkable 
fact  is  that  while  German  and  French  sugar  is  sold 
in  America  for  say  3c  a  pound,  the  native  who  raises 
the  beets  and  lives  within  sight  of  the  factory  must 
pay  double  that  price.  This  probably  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  average  annual  consumption  per 
capita  in  France  and  Germany  is  considerably  less 
than  one-half  that  of  the  average  Englishman  or 
American. 

INDUSTRY  UPHELD  IN  EUROPE  BY  NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION. 

The  various  Governments  in  laying  the  foundation 
for  this  great  industry  builded  better  or  possibly 
worse  than  they  knew;  for  now  so  many  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  beet  that  low  prices  incident  to  over- 
production threaten  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
thousands  of  French,  German  and  Russian  husband- 
men. In  1887  the  Government  having  refused  to 
undertake  the  control  of  the  sugar  production  in 
Russia,  the  parties  concerned  had  resort  to  an 
agreement  by  which  the  amount  sold  in  the  home 
market  was  limited  and  all  remaining  product  was 
to  be  exported.  This  agreement  was  continued  un- 
til last  year,  and  but  for  it,  says  the  professor  of 
political  economy  in  the  University  of  Moscow,  a 
third  of  the  existing  establishments  (223  factories) 
would  have  been  ruined,  for  under  the  syndicate 
much  more  stable  prices  prevailed  than  before. 

The  object  of  the  syndicate  is  not  to  limit,  as  do 
many  other  similar  organizations,  the  production  of 
the  article  in  order  to  regulate  the  price  of  it,  but 
to  divide  fairly  among  the  factories  the  exportation, 
which  must  be  carried  on  at  a  loss,  without  dimin- 
ishing the  amount  exported  or  the  country's  pro- 
duction of  sugar. 

If  the  production  imposes  a  loss  on  the  export 
trade,  the  manufacturers  are  obliged  to  cover  this 
loss  by  raising  their  prices  in  the  country  itself.  So 
the  foreign  consumer's  gain  is  the  Russian  consum- 
er's loss.  The  manufacturers  themselves  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  that  the  present  is  an  abnormal 
state  of  affairs.  A  pamphlet  published  three  years 
ago  by  the  committee  of  the  syndicate,  on  the  sugar 
industry  of  Russia  and  Germany,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  rash  to  found  the  future  of 
the  Russian  sugar  industry  on  the  hope  of  an  ever- 
lastingly victorious  competition  with  the  German 
product  on  the  Western  markets.  It  appears  desir- 
able, says  Mr.  Yanjoul,  in  conclusion,  to  limit  the 
production  of  sugar  in  Russia  to  the  needs  of  the 
country's  consumption. 

THE  SUGAR  BEET  BUSINESS  IN  AMERICA. 

Leaving  Europe  with  its  3,000,000  acres  of  beet 
fields,  its  product  of  say  4,500,000  tons  of  sugar  an- 
nually and  its  annual  sale  to  the  United  States  of 
$20,000,000  worth  of  sugar,  let  us  consider  the  beet 
at  home.  The  history  of  the  beet  sugar  business  in 
America  is  a  short  story.  We  have  been  very  slow 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
which,  with  the  same  climatic  conditions,  but  with 
less  territorial  space,  have  made  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  cane  and  more  than  self-supplying. 

Our  first  commercial  experiment  in  making  sugar 
from  beets  was  near  Philadelphia,  in  1830,  contem- 
poraneously with  the  final  establishment  of  the  busi- 
ness in  France,  but  with  a  wide  difference  in  results. 
Intelligent  pursuit  in  that  country  brought  success  ; 
ignorance  in  our  own,  disastrous  failure.  The  ex- 
periment was  tried  again  in  1838  by  a  man  in  Massa- 
chusetts. His  sugar  product  cost  him  11  cents  per 
pound.  He  was  the  victim  of  the  theory  that  beets 
must  be  dried  before  processing.  He  had  his  expe- 
rience, and  those  who  came  after  him  profited  by 
his  failure. 

For  twenty-five  years  thereafter  America  made  no 
attempt  to  make  beet  sugar.  In  1863  a  factory  was 
established  in  Illinois.  The  land  was  unfavorable  to 
beet  culture,  and,  after  six  years  of  unintelligent  en- 
deavor, the  factory  was  moved  to  another  part  of 
the  State  not  more  favorable,  and  failure  again  was 
the  result.  Again  the  machinery  was  moved,  this 
time  to  Wisconsin,  where  both  the  soil  and  climate 
were  unsuitable,  and  since  1871  nothing  has  been 
heard  of  that  establishment.  A  small  factory  was 
started  at  Fon  du  Lac,  Wis.,  and  attracted  much  at- 
tention. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SUGAR  BEET  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

In  1869,  the  owners,  two  German  chemists,  came 
to  California  to  superintend  a  new  enterprise  of 
the  same  sort  at  Alvarado,  started  by  Mr.  Dyer, 
who  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  inaugurating  the  beet 
sugar  industry  in  this  State.  He  still  resides  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Alvarado  factory,  and,  we  are 
pleased  to  note,  is  yet  a  stockholder  in  what  is  now 


a  dividend-paying  enterprise,  the  ultimate  result  of 
his  long  years  of  persistent  effort.  After  years  of  in- 
different success,  the  company  was  reorganized  in 
1889,  the  plant  enlarged,  and  since  then  the  enter- 
prise has  been  successful. 

Sacramento  started  a  factory  in  1869  with  machin- 
ery costing  $160,000.  In  1875  it  was  sold  for  $45,000 
and  used  to  re-equip  the  Alvarado  factory,  which 
from  that  time  until  1889  was  the  only  beet  sugar 
factory  in  America. 

In  1889-90  the  Western  Beet  Sugar  Company 
erected  its  factory  at  Watson ville,  Cal.  Chino,  Cal., 
was  the  next  enterprise  started  in  1891,  and  about 
the  same  time  factories  were  erected  at  Lehi,  Utah, 
Grand  Island  and  Norfolk,  Nebraska.  New  Mexico 
and  Virginia  each  claim  one  factory. 

A  new  factory  is  now  being  constructed  at  Ala- 
mitas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Anaheim,  Cal.,  and  one  has 
also  been  commenced  at  Salinas,  Cal.  Thus  we  have 
at  present  eight  factories  in  the  entire  United 
States,  three  of  which  (with  two  more  in  process  of 
construction)  are  located  in  our  own  State.  In  this 
vast  country  of  unlimited  acreage,  favorable  climate 
and  soil,  there  are  perhaps  to-day  about  60,000  acres, 
about  one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  area  of 
California,  devoted  to  beet  culture,  and  yet  we  are 
paying  annually  $6,000,000  to  our  friends  across  the 
water  for  what  we  could  as  well  and  better  produce 
ourselves.  It  is  a  gratification  that  the  greatest 
progress  in  this  line  has  thus  far  been  achieved  in 
our  own  State. 

WHERE   OUR  CLIMATE  COMES  IN. 

This  sugar  beet  has  been  bred  and  bred  for  desir- 
able points,  such  as  shape,  size,  color,  foliage  and 
saccharine  contents,  until  by  careful  selection  these 
valuable  qualities  have  become  fixed.  The  seed 
planted  in  California  has  been  imported  from  France 
and  Germany,  but  under  the  influence  of  our  climate 
and  our  soil  we  have  developed  a  higher  percentage 
of  saccharine  than  any  other  known  locality  pro- 
duces. Beets  are  now  grown  in  our  State  on  about 
22,000  acres  in  four  counties,  and  while  we  know  that 
they  flourish  in  the  neighborhood  of  three  factories, 
it  is  interesting  to  describe  the  method  of  testing 
and  bringing  to  public  notice  a  new  territory.  It 
has  been  the  experience  of  all  the  factories  that 
for  the  first  few  years  the  greatest  difficulty  has 
been  in  securing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  beets,  but 
as  soon  as  the  farmers  began  to  understand  the 
business  the  supply  of  beets  taxed  the  utmost  capac- 
ity of  the  factories.  Beets  as  a  crop  are  of  little  or 
no  use  without  a  sugar  factory,  and  a  factory  is  val- 
ueless without  beets  ;  therefore  they  are  absolutely 
dependent  upon  each  other.  The  farmer  has  the 
land  which  he  knows  will  produce  good  beets,  but  the 
capitalist  will  not  venture  his  wealth  until  he  sees 
the  beets  growing,  and  unless  the  capitalist  is  also 
the  land  owner  and  appreciates  the  advantages  of 
the  sugar  enterprise  it  is  most  difficult  to  inaugu- 
rate the  business. 

THE  VENTURA  BEET  ENTERPRISE. 

In  Ventura  county  there  is  a  beautiful  valley,  ex- 
tending from  the  sea  to  the  mountains,  populated  by 
thrifty  farmers,  whose  present  comfort  has  come 
from  the  soil,  which  grows  everything  from  tumble 
weeds  to  oranges.  These  farmers  found  in  their 
local  paper  of  February  6th,  last  year,  the  following 
notice  : 

We  are  now  glad  to  announce  that  we  will  supply  sugar 
beet  seed  to  any  of  our  farmers  who  will  make  a  fair  test  ac- 
cording to  directions.  There  ought  to  be  no  holding  back  in 
view  of  the  immense  good  which  will  result  to  our  section  if 
we  can  successfully  raise  sugar  beets,  and  we  feel  sure  there 
are  enough  public-spirited  citizens  in  our  valley  who  will  un- 
dertake the  task  of  making  a  test  of  sugar  beets.  Seed  and 
directions  may  be  had  by  applying  at  the  Herald  office. 

INSTRUCTIONS. 

Plant  a  space  66  feet  square— one-tenth  of  an  acre. 
Keep  all  stock  off  the  land  after  the  rains  begin. 
|    Plow  deep,  break  up  thoroughly,  pulverize  the  soil  before 
planting. 

Sow  when  the  soil  is  warm  after  the  rains,  say  in  April  or 
May. 

One  pound  of  seed  will  sow  one-tenth  of  an  acre. 

Sow  in  rows  18  to  21  inches  apart. 
I    Sow  with  a  drill,  forced  feed;  sow  shallow,  just  deep  enough 

to  be  covered. 
I     Seed  should  come  up  in  seven  to  twenty-one  days. 

Thin  the  beets  out  as  soon  as  they  develop  four  leaves, 
j     Thin  out  from  6  to  10  inches,  according  to  richness  of  soil. 

Leave  only  one  beet  in  one  place,  and  that  the  most  vigor- 
ous one. 

Keep  weeds  out  entirely. 

Do  not  allow  a  crust  to  form  on  top  of  the  land  after  seed- 
ing, or  while  beets  are  growing. 

Continue  to  keep  the  soil  loose  by  drawing  a  cultivator  be- 
tween the  rows  until  the  tops  cover  the  ground. 

Beets  should  ripen  in  from  120  to  160  days  from  the  time  of 
seeding. 

When  the  outer  leaves  turn  yellow  and  die  down,  it  is  an 
indication  that  the  beets  are  ripening  or  ripe. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  just  eight  months 
after  the  notice  in  the  local  paper,  tests  were  made 
by  experts  sent  from  the  Chino  factory  under  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  Chino  factory  bought  the 
product  at  a  price  based  upon  saccharine  purity 
i  percentage.  All  the  beets  that  were  sent  ripe  ran 
over  15  per  cent,  only  three  loads  being  a  fraction 
below  that  per  cent.  The  highest  average  was  23.05 
per  cent  saccharine  matter  and  the  highest  purity 
was  88.02  per  cent.  The  average  per  cent  of  sac- 
charine matter  was  18.21  and  the  average  purity 
83.68  per  cent,  while  the  average  weight  of  the  beets 
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was  1J  pounds.  None  of  the  beets  that  were  shipped 
ran  below  the  per  cent  required.  , 

The  farmers  were  permitted  to  briny  in  their  own 
samples  and  in  many  cases  the  largest  beets  with 
the  whitest  skin  were  selected,  and  this  is  the  very 
beet  that  is  the  greenest  and  has  the  least  saccha- 
rine matter  ;  consequently  it  is  fair  to  state  that  the 
beets  ran  a  fraction  higher  than  the  tests  show,  lhe 
average  price  for  the  entire  shipment  was  $4., 5  per 

t0The  average  tonnage  per  acre  was  not  ascer- 
tained but  a  close  estimate  is  made  that  it  will  run 
over  17  tons.  In  some  cases  over  22,  while  in  some 
cases  about  12,  tons  were  raised.  All  were  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  such  rich  beets  were  raised  with 
so  little  care  and  attention.  Per  cent  of  saccharine 
matter  averaged  3  per  cent  higher  and  8  per  cent 
higher  in  puritv  and  over  3  tons  more  per  acre  than 
in  Chino.  This  tells  the  story  of  beet  culture  in 
California.  -    "  •  •  , 

Thirty  farmers  experimented  in  different  parts  of 
the  vall'cv  upon  about  180  acres  in  all.  The  result  of 
this  small  endeavor  is  that  1200  acres  are  now  under 
contract  with  the  Chino  factory  to  be  planted  this 
season  and  farmers  have  also  signed  for  8i00  acres, 
agreeing  to  plant  for  five  years.  The  contract  price 
is  $3  25  per  ton  for  beets  containing  not  less  than  12,„ 
suuar  and  an  additional  25  cents  per  ton  for  every 
per  cent  of  sugar  in  excess  of  12%.  As  the  product 
will  probably  average  15%,  the  price  will  be  $4  per 
ton. 

A  HARD  BARGAIN. 

This  locality  is  110  miles  by  rail  from  Chino,  and 
the  average  haul  from  the  farms  to  the  railroad  is 
ten  miles  ;  so  the  farmers  will  lose  the  cost  of  haul- 
ing and  the  railroad  freight,  a  total  of,  say,  $2  per 
ton,  or,  on  a  product  of  75,000  tons  they  will  be  out 
$150,000  in  consequence  of  not  having  a  factory.  The 
contract  is  so  drawn  that  the  Chino  Company  has  the 
first  privilege  of  erecting  a  factory,  and  any  outside 
party  contemplating  starting  one  in  that  section  will 
be  deterred  from  so  doing,  which  is  a  misfortune  to 
the  farmers  ;  but  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their  success 
at  beet  growing  they  have  signed  away  the  chance 
of  securing  a  factory  at  an  earlier  date  than  the 
Chino  proprietors  may  elect. 

The  farmers  now  knowing  that  they  can  produce 
the  raw  material  are  virtually  howling  for  a  factory, 
and  those  already  interested  in  the  business  and 
knowing  its  profits,  have  at  present  too  much  on 
their  hands;  aud  those  who  have  the  capital  are 
waiting  for  some  one  else  to  put  the  proposition  on  a 
dividend  basis,  when  they  will  of  course  stand  in. 


POSSIBILITIES  IN  CALIFORNIA  CONSIDERED. 

The  above  is  but  a  tithe  of  what  can  be  done. 


for 


there  are  numberless  sections  throughout  the  State 
that  are  equally  suitable  for  this  undertaking^  Aside 
from  the  acreage  already  in  beets,  there  are  700,000 
acres  in  California  where  soil,  water,  etc.,  have  been 
tested  as  to  their  beet-growing  properties  and  pro- 
nounced absolutely  suitable,  and  these  all  under  cul- 
tivation would  produce  1,500,000  tons  of  sugar  worth 
at  3Jc  per  pound  say  $100,000,000.  These  figures 
are  startling  but  correct.  California  with  her  3,- 
000,000  acres  of  wheat  has  for  years  sold  her  entire 
wheat  crop  for  $20,000,000.  The  producer  of  cereals 
has  been,  until  the  recent  advance,  the  poorest  man 
in  the  land;  but  what  can  he  do  with  beets  ?  He  can 
put  in  $30  per  acre  and  he  can  take  out  $60.  He  can 
even  do  much  better,  for  we  have  testimony  of  ex- 
perience that  beets  can  be  raised  in  California  for 
$20  per  acre. 

HOW  THE  SUGAR  IS  MADE 

For  information  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of 
beet  sugar  I  prefer  that  you  visit  the  factory  at  Al- 
varado,  a  short  journey,  where  in  a  few  hours  of  in- 
teresting'observation  you  will  learn  more  than  I  can 
tell  you.  You  will  see  outside  the  factory  long  rows 
of  covered  bins  overflowing  with  headless  beets,  for 
the  vegetable  is  decapitated  in  the  field.  Then  as 
you  enter  the  factory  you  will  observe  a  very  pecu- 
liar and  unpleasant  odor  to  which  you  soon  become 
accustomed  and  ere  long  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  manufacture  of  sugar,  of  which  your  guide  will 
furnish  a  description  similar  to  the  following: 

The  beets  are  first  washed  by  machinery  running  in  flow- 
ing water,  and  sliced  into  a  peculiar  shape  bv  rapidly  revolv- 
ing knives  having  fluted  edges.  These '  ribands,  called 
cosettes,  are  fed  into  the  diffusion  battery,  where  the  process 
begins.  This  battery  consists  of  a  circle  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
cells,  resembling  upright  steam  boilers,  each  charged  from 
the  top  and  having  a  capacity  of  a  ton  of  ribands.  After  being 
charged  water  is  admitted  first  into  one,  then  through  an  in- 
tervening heater  into  another,  and  soon  until  this  water  has 
completed  the  circuit,  when  it  will  have  become  so  saturated 
with  juice  as  to  be  almost  equal  in  density  to  the  expressed 
juice  itself.  This  first  water  is  followed  by  other  supplies, 
until  all  the  sugar  is  had  that  is  commercially  obtainable; 
then  the  exhausted  ribands  are  discharged  through  the  bot- 
tom, compressed  and  stored  for  cattle  food.  This  residue,  or 
pulp,  contains  only  about  two-tenths  of  I  per  cent  of  the  sugar 
originally  in  the  test. 

The  principle  of  diffusion  is  to  obtain  by  a  sort  of  osmotic 
process  the  sugar  juice  held  in  the  minute  sacs  in  the  beet, 
and  this  without  bringing  away  the  cell  membrane.  From 
the  diffusion  battery  the  juice,  resembling  muddy  water,  is 
pumped  to  a  tank,  from  which  measured  quantitiesare  passed 
for  treatment  first  with  a  definite  proportion  of  milk  of  lime. 
This  either  decomposes  the  albumen,  coloring  matter,  salts, 
acids,  etc  ,  or  it  renders  them  inert.  These  undesirable  sub- 
stances having  au  affinity  with  the  lime,  unite  with  it  and 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  afterward  forced  into  the  liquid  and,  join- 
ing the  lime,  forms  a  precipitate.    The  juice  thus  treated  is 


forced  through  a  series  of  filter  presses,  consisting  of  iron 
frames  filled  with  perforated  plates  covered  with  burlap,  and 
in  this  process  all  the  foreign,  solid  and  coloring  matters  are 
deposited.  After  this  it  is  subjected  to  a  careful  treatment 
with  sulphurous  acid,  and  then  a  filtration  leaves  it  almost 
colorless  and  ready  for  the  evaporating  process,  where  it  is 
boiled  by  steam  heat  in  vacuum.  Then  it  is  passed  to  the 
vacuum  pans,  where  the  vacuum  and  heat  are  greater,  and 
when  the  process  of  granulation  has  been  carried  to  the 
proper  point,  which  is  determined  by  the  sense  of  touch,  the 
viscid  mass  is  passed  through  the  centrifugal  machines.  Here 
the  molasses  is  thrown  off,  then  the  damp  sugar  crystals  are 
dried  by  hot  air  and  packed  for  shipment. 

This  process,  intricate  as  it  may  seem  to  the  layman,  is  rap- 
idly accomplished.  The  beets  go  into  the  factory  to-day; 
to-morrow  they  are  pure  white  granulated  sugar,  ready  to  put 
into  your  coffee. 

It  requires  between  seven  and  eight  tons  of  beets 
to  make  one  ton  of  raw  sugar;  the  quantity  of  sugar 
this  beet  is  represented  in  accompanying  illustration, 
page  81,  showing  that  a  beet  of  the  size  shown  in 
illustration  will  yield  enough  to  sweeten,  say,  twelve 
cups  of  coffee.  This  is  the  so-called  pulp,  i.  e.,  what 
is  left  of  the  beet  after  the  sugar  is  extracted.  It  is 
an  excellent  fodder,  and  in  Germany  and  France  is 
returned  to  the  farmer  in  part  payment  for  his 
beets.  In  California  it  is  only  partially  utilized,  but 
a  little  more  experience jyill  demonstrate  its  value  as 
food  for  stock. 

THE   MONEY    SIDE    OF    THE    BUSINESS    IN  CALIFORNIA. 

We  now  come  to  the  all-important  question:  Does 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  California  pay  ?  Those 
of  you  who  hold  shares  in  these  enterprises  cau  an- 
swer this  question  better  than  I,  for,  unfortunately 
for  me,  not  being  a  stockholder  in  any  sugar  com- 
pany, I  have  not  had  access  to  the  books.  I  have, 
however,  gathered  a  few  figures  which  I  believe  to  be 
correct:  Seventy-seven  thousand  tons  of  beets  pro- 
duced 11,000  tons  of  sugar,  i.  e.,  7  tons  of  raw  ma- 
terial made  1  ton  of  sugar.  To  produce  these  11,000 
tons  of  sugar,  there  was  an  outlay  for  fuel,  lime,  la- 
bor, etc.,  of  $200,000,  i.  e.,  it  took'$200,000  to  trans- 
form 77,000  tons  of  beets  into  11,000  tons  of  sugar, 
being  a  cost  of  $18  per  ton  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  sugar.  Add  to  this  the  cost  of  the  beets,  at  $4 
per  ton,  and  it  requiring  7  tons  of  beets  to  make  1 
ton  of  sugar,  we  have:  the  cost  of  raw  material,  $28; 
cost  of  manufacturing,  $18;  add  for  errors  and  omis- 
sions, $1.50;  and  we  have  the  cost  of  one  ton  sugar. 
$47.50. 

The  price  obtained  for  this  sugar  was  $67.50  per 
ton:  deducting  above  cost  of  $47.50  from  same  and 
we  have  a  net  profit  of  $20  per  ton  on  11,000  tons, 
equals  $220,000  for  one  season  as  a  return  upon  a 
capital  of  say  $1,000,000,  or  say  22%  per  annum.  If 
this  estimate  is  50%  too  high  we  still  have  a  profit  of 
11%,  and  we  know  that  capital  is  well  pleased  with  a 
return  of  10%  per  annum.  These  figures  are  not 
surprising  when  compared  with  statements  from  two 
factories  in  Germany,  where  the  annual  profits  for 
1895  are  shown  to  be  30%  and  18%  respectively.  To 
purchase  77,000  tons  of  beets  at  $4  per  ton,  it  re- 
quires $308,000;  to  work  the  same,  $200,000;  conse- 
quently the  working  capital  should  be  half  a  million, 
and  $500,000  will  pay  for  the  requisite  plant,  conse- 
quently a  properly  equipped  beet  sugar  company  re- 
quires a  capital  of  say  $1,000,000.  Sugar,  however, 
is  a  cash  article,  and  a  company  with  intelligent 
financiering  could  be  well  conducted  upon  a  capital 
of  half  that  amount,  for  the  season  is  short,  say  four 
months,  and  the  working  outlay  is  soon  recouped.  It 
is  quite  within  the  range  of  probability  to  state  that 
some  of  our  local  sugar  enterprises  have  earned  50% 
per  annum  upon  the  capital  actually  invested.  And 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  yet  in  Cali- 
fornia a  manufactory  constructed  upon  the  most  ap- 
proved methods.  It  is  supposed  by  many  that  we 
are  dependent  upon  foreigners  for  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery, but  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
American  machinist  can  supply  everything  required, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  when  the  inventive 
genius  and  the  practical  faculties  of  the  skillful 
Yankee  are  called  into  play  that  even  present  meth- 
ods will  be  much  improved. 

CAPITAL'S  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY. 

With  the  splendid  returns  awaiting  investment  in 
this  industry,  why  is  it  that  there  are  only  three 
factories  in  California  ?  The  answer  is  that  this  is 
the  beginning  and,  as  in  every  other  field,  it  is  nec- 
essa-y  for  some  one  to  pioneer  and  clear  the  way. 
Aside  from  a  financial  consideration,  the  industrial 
benefit  to  the  State  would  be  enormous,  for  it  is  esti- 
mated that  5000  inhabitants  directly  and  indirectly 
participate  in  the  disbursements  of  a  sugar  factory. 

The  proposition  is  now  demonstrated,  and  it  will 
not  be  many  years  before  California's  sugar  crop  will 
be  of  more  value  than  her  wheat  product.  Then,  with 
her  wonderful  fertility,  she  will  overproduce,  aud  by 
that  time  some  other  crop  will  have  become  scarce, 
and  she  will  return  to  wheat  or-whatever  may  be  more 
profitable.  To  say  that  there  is  to-day  an  over- 
production of  sugar  in  the  world  may  be  true  as  com- 
pared to  the  consumption  ;  but  the  cheapening  of  the 
price  in  all  Europe,  except  England,  may  increase 
the  consumption  to  more  than  double  the  present 
figures.  While  the  Englishman  is  eating  70  pounds 
of  sugar,  the  Finlander  uses  but  1J  pounds,  the 
Spaniard  5.  Italian  7,  Russian  9,  German  20,  French- 
man 27.  If  all  these  people  could  buy  their  sweet- 
ness as  cheap  as  we  do.  they  would  probably  have 
none  to  sell  to  us,  and  we  could  distribute  among  our 


own  people  the  gold  we  are  sending  abroad.  It  will 
doubtless  be  conceded  that  it  would  be  wiser  for  us 
to  buy  our  sugar  from  our  own  people  than  to  pur- 
chase it  abroad. 

SOME  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  POLITICS. 

In  order  that  we  might  attain  this  desirable  posi- 
tion, the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  1890 
made  a  contract  with  the  people,  agreeing  to  pay 
a  bounty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  home-grown 
sugar  for  fifteen  years.  Having  full  confidence 
in  the  good  faith  of  the  Government,  large  invest- 
ments were  immediately  made  by  citizens,  who 
were  thus  induced  to  undertake  a  new  and  venture- 
some business.  Hardly  were  these  enterprises  under 
way  before  the  Government  violated  its  contract, 
and,  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  bounty,  no 
one  can  defend  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
which  would  dishonor  an  individual.  However,  the 
bounty,  though  short-lived,  was  the  means  of  start- 
ing the  industry,  and  it  is  perhaps  now  demonstrated 
that  we  can  become  sugar  producers  without  na- 
tional aid  j  but  we  should  know  that  Uncle  Sam  will 
at  least  build  his  fences  that  we  may  have  an  equal 
show  with  the  rest  of  the  world  to  supply  our  own 
people.  Independent  of  the  National  Government, 
Nebraska  in  1895  paid  $46,000  for  sugar  bounties. 
Washington  enacted  a  law  giving  a  bounty,  which  ex- 
pired by  limitation  in  consequence  of  no  factories 
being  started,  probably  due  to  unfavorable  climate. 
Under  the  impetus  of  the  bounty,  the  American  beet 
sugar  product  increased  in  three  years  200%.  There 
never  has  been  such  wonderful  progress  made  any- 
where in  the  sugar  industry  of  the  world  in  such  a 
short  space  of  time.  The  subsidies  given  in  Europe 
have  made  it  possible  with'n  the  last  thirty  years  for 
the  beet  to  surpass  the  cane. 

.    SOME  TREMENDOUS  FIGURES. 

Seventy  moderate  sugar  factories  in  California 
would  utilize  500,000  acres  of  land;  would  make  an- 
nually 700,000  tons  of  sugar,  nearly  one-half  as  much 
as  Germany,  equal  to  the  product  of  France,  Russia 
or  Austria  and  four  times  as  much  as  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  one-sixth  of  the  entire  world's  beet  sugar 
output.  That  would  disburse  annually  $14,000,000 
for  labor,  fuel,  etc.,  and  $22,000,000  for  beets,  and 
would  altogether  represent  an  investment  of  over 
$35,000,000. 

We  consume  annually  2,500,000  tons  of  sugar. 

We  pay  to  foreign  nations  about  $120,000,000  an- 
nually for  sugar. 

We  have  the  land,  we  have  the  climate  and  we 
have  the  brains  and  bone  and  sinew  to  produce  all 
thai  we  require. 

Germany,  France,  Russia  and  Austria  have  been 
teaching  us  for  fifty  years  how  to  make  beet  sugar, 
and  have  demonstrated  that  beet  sugar  pays. 

They  have  1245  factories  while  we  have  to-day  only 
eight  in  the  entire  United  States. 

How  much  longer  will  intelligent  and  enterprising 
Americans  send  their  dollars  to  foreign  countries  to 
pay  for  that  which  may  be  produced  at  home  ? 


Comment  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Burr,  Manager  of  the 
Alvarado  Sugar  Factory. 

To  the  Editor: — Mr.  Gerberding's  paper  on  the 
"  Beet  Sugar  Industry,"  read  before  the  Chit  Chat 
Club,  contains  much  that  should  interest  the  Cali- 
fornia capitalist  and  farmer.  There  are  a  few  points, 
however,  to  which  attention  should  be  called  lest  a 
false  impression  be  created. 

Mr.  G.  states  that  it  requires  between  seven  and 
eight  tons  of  beets  to  make  one  ton  of  sugar,  and 
further  on  he  proceeds  to  give  his  figures  based  on 
the  7  to  1  proposition. 

The  sugar  produced  is  what  is  called  raw  sugar, 
not  testing  100  degrees.  What  it  did  test  I  cannot 
say,  but  it  was  probably  of  about  92  degrees,  which 
would  correspond  with  the  tonnage  worked,  the 
yield  and  the  price  received.  With  this  correction 
made,  I  quite  agree  that  the  profit  made  was  a 
handsome  one;  but  the  industry  has  also  its  cloudy 
seasons,  and  a  factory  that  one  year  makes  25%  can 
the  next  year  make  a  loss. 

With  all  the  knowledge  we  have  thus  far  obtained, 
there  remains  also  a  great  deal  yet  to  be  learned, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  sugar 
percentage  in  the  beet  from  the  time  of  maturity  in 
August  to  delivery  at  the  factory. 

This  blessed  climate  of  California  is  fickle,  and  al- 
though we  may  have  pleasant  dry  weather  up  to 
November,  we  all  know  that  there  have  been  heavy 
rains  in  September.  Take,  for  instance,  a  leaf  from 
my  note  book  for  1894  : 

-  Average  per  cent  sugar  in  beets  for  September,  13.6 

October,  12.8 

"  "         '*  "         November,  10.8 

"  "         "  "         December,  10.5 

While  for  1893  for  the  same  months  it  was  respect- 
ively 13.4,  14.4,  14.7,  14.9  percent. 

In  1893  we  had  light  showers,  but  in  1894  we  had 
on  September  28th  li  inch  of  rain,  followed  two 
weeks  later  by  another  storm  of  2  inches. 

On  green  and  growing  beets  there  is  always  a  re- 
covery of  sugar,  but  where  the  beets  have  matured 
and  the  tops  have  died  out,  there  is  no  return  of 
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sugar,  the  beets  simply  absorbing  water  for  which, 
generally,  the  factory  has  to  pay. 

Hence,  although  a  factory  may  in  one  year  pay  25 
or  50  per  cent  on  its  capital,  it  is  not  to  be  depended 
on. 

Undoubtedly  there  will  be  more  improvements, 
both  in  the  arrangement  of  factories  and  in  the  ma- 
chinery contained  therein.  Even  now  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  go  to  Europe  for  the  latter,  except  for  single 
pieces  of  improved  pattern. 

What,  then,  does  stand  in  the  way  of  further  de- 
velopment of  the  industry  ?  Nothing,  except  a  lack 
of  rational  protection  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

A  protective  duty  of  1£  cents  per  pound,  as  is  at 
present  talked  of,  is  in  reality  no  protection  to  the 
industry  in  California,  owing  to  the  free  entry  of 
Hawaiian  sugar. 

As  long  as  the  Reciprocity  treaty  with  Hawaii  ex- 
ists, there  can  be  no  protection  in  a  specific  or  other 
duty.  This  treaty  should  be  modified  as  to  sugar,  or, 
if  the  treaty  must  be  maintained  for  political  rea- 
sons, then  a  bounty  should  be  paid  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer. 

Of  this  I  am  confident:  That  the  beet  sugar  indus- 
try is  permanently  established  in  this  country,  al- 
though it  may  be  some  little  time  before  our  law- 
makers give  the  support  it  merits.  E.  C.  B. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Suggestions  on  Swine  Growing. 


Extracts  from  paper  of  E.  Gallup  of  Hanford  at  University  Farm- 
ers' Institute  at  Tulare. 

Selecting  Breeding  Stock. — Selection  of  breeding 
stock  is  the  keynote  of  swine  breeding  ;  their  care 
and  management  is  the  song.  In  selecting  breeding 
stock  it  is  not  enough  to  know  that  the  animal  is 
pure  bred,  and  that  the  pedigree  is  correct  and  the 
individual  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  breed.  It  may 
in  the  hands  of  an  expert  score  high  and  yet  belong 
to  a  family  which  has  not  been  distinguished  above 
the  common  average,  or  may  inherit  some  weakness 
or  peculiarity  that  affects  its  value.  In  selecting 
the  males  and  females  for  our  herd  we  are  apt  to  lay 
too  much  stress  on  the  fact  that  some  of  our  pur- 
chases have  been  prize  winners,  or  are  the  get  of 
such.  This  certainly  is  a  thing  to  be  desired,  but 
there  are  family  traits  that  do  not  appear  from  in- 
spection in  the  show  ring  that  add  value  to  the 
breeding  herd.  Temperament  is  one  of  these  char- 
acteristics that  is  not  on  the  score  card,  and  yet  it 
is  far  more  important  than  some  points  that  have 
great  weight  there.  For  flesh-producing,  the  ani- 
mal that  is  nervous  and  restless  can  never  prove  as 
profitable  or  pleasant  to  handle  as  the  one  that  is 
quiet  and  docile.  The  latter  will  be  easily  con- 
trolled, quick  to  lay  on  flesh,  while  the  former  never 
will  be  satisfied  in  any  pen  or  pasture  nor  at  peace 
with  its  owner  or  his  neighbors. 

For  this  reason  the  value  of  a  breeding  animal 
cannot  be  determined  wholly  by  its  pedigree.  The 
law  of  inheritance  is  nowhere  more  beautifully  illus- 
trated than  in  the  hog.  What  is  our  chagrin  when 
we  mate  a  fancy  sow  with  a  fancy  male,  only  to  find 
that  when  the  pigs  make  their  appearance  some  of 
them  show  undesirable  points  that  belong  to  their 
ancestors  !  By  avoiding  bad  points  in  a  hog  and 
selecting  those  that  have  the  most  good  points  one 
will  secure  good  results.  There  are  animals  that 
have  delicate  appetites,  dainty  eaters  ;  they  keep  in 
fair  condition  and  good  symmetry,  scale  up  high  in 
the  standard,  but  there  is  no  such  thiug  as  crowding 
them — their  appetites  and  assimilating  powers  are 
slow  and  obtuse  ;  they  are  inactive  in  habits  and  the 
chemistry  of  their  bodies  is  slow.  Such  animals  are 
unprofitable  and  should  be  rejected  as  breeders. 
There  is  another  class  that  have  appetites  like  a 
saw  mill,  and,  notwithstanding  they  consume  enor- 
mous quantities  of  food,  they  remain  half  fat  and 
make  slow  growth.  This  is  a  constitutional  vice  and 
should  be  avoided. 

Signs  of  Thrift  in  a  Hog. — As  an  indication  of  the 
quality  of  an  animal,  the  hair  is  made  of  much  value 
to  the  breeder  or  feeder.  Fine,  silky  hair  is  an  indi- 
cation that  the  flesh  will  be  fine-grained  and  of  good 
quality.  Coarse,  stiff  hair  is  invariably  found  on  an 
animal  slow  to  fatten  and  with  coarse  flesh.  The 
shrewd  feeder  and  the  shrewd  breeder  will  reject  an 
animal  with  coarse  hair ;  such  hair  usually  accom- 
panies a  bad  disposition.  Staring  hair  indicates  an 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  body.  By  studying  the 
peculiarities  of  the  hair  of  live  stock  much  of  the  in- 
ternal structure  and  of  the  disposition  of  the  animal 
may  be  learned.  Propensities  or  special  animal 
characteristics  are  stronger  in  hogs  than  in  most 
other  animals.  Defects  will  last  longer  and  crop  out 
oftener,  and  at  the  same  time  marked  characteris- 
tics will  be  perpetuated  to  a  striking  degree.  It 
took  a  long  time  to  breed  out  the  red  or  sandy  color 
in  the  old  Berkshires  which  they  inherited  from 
their  ancestors,  and  it  seems  to  be  equally  impos- 
sible to  eradicate  the  sandy  color  in  the  Poland 
China  of  the  present  day,  with  their  long  line  of 
black  and  white  breeding  and  careful  selection  to 


meet  the  requirements  of  a  black  and  white  stand- 
ard. The  laws  of  heredity  and  retroaction  seem  to 
be  quite  evenly  balanced. 

What  Should  Farmers  Breed  For?— We  should  en- 
deavor to  raise  good  hogs  and  feed  and  care  for 
them  in  a  way  that  their  flesh  will  be,  when  fattened, 
of  a  quality  and  character  that  the  market  demands, 
that  is,  good,  healthy  pork,  with  a  fair  admixture  of 
lean  meat,  such  as  can  be  produced  by  hogs  running 
on  our  stubble  fields,  eating  skimmed  milk  from  our 
dairies  and  refuse  grapes  from  our  vineyards,  with 
clean  water  to  drink  and  a  clean  place  to  sleep.  In 
fact,  the  pigs  should  be  kept  on  a  gradual  gain  all 
through  the  season.  Fattening  does  not  mean  that 
the  pig  should  be  taken  up  and  kept  in  a  close  pen. 
Some  men  have  an  idea  that  a  pig  cannot  be  fat- 
tened in  any  other  way,  but  this  stand  has  been 
proved  untenable  time  and  time  again.  There  is  no 
way  in  which  good,  wholesome  pork  can  be  produced 
so  quickly  as  upon  a  partially  green  diet  which  the 
animals  gain  through  the  exercise  of  pasturing.  The 
best  pork  cannot  be  made  from  grain  alone.  The 
digestive  organs  of  the  animal  so  fed  are  sure  to  get 
out  of  order  upon  a  grain  ration  alone,  and  then  the 
whole  system  becomes  tainted  and  impure. 

Proper  Food  and  Care. — Rotten  vegetables  and  foul 
slops  may  be  eaten  by  pigs  if  they  cannot  get  any- 
thing else,  but  that  is  no  sign  that  it  is  better  for 
them  than  clean,  wholesome  food.  Above  all  things, 
we  should  get  out  of  the  notion  that  a  dirty,  filthy 
pen  is  the  only  place  we  can  fatten  our  pigs.  We 
would  not  dare  feed  our  horses  or  cows  with  un- 
wholesome food  and  keep  them  in  filthy  places,  but 
many  farmers  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  feeding 
their  pigs  in  this  way,  without  reasoning  the  matter 
or  doubting  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  in  the 
least.  We  often  see  a  pig  put  into  a  10-foot  space, 
open  to  the  rains  that  fall  and  never  cleaned  until 
the  hog  is  killed.  It  is  because  of  the  too  general 
neglect  in  these  matters  that  the  well-to-do  classes 
are  getting  out  of  the  notion  of  eating  pork,  except 
to  a  limited  extent.  Pork  may  be  grown  so  as  to 
be  one  of  the  best,  as  well  as  one  of  the  healthiest, 
meats  sold  in  our  markets.  If  we  wish  to  secure 
good-paying  customers  for  our  pork,  we  will  find  it 
profitable  to  keep  our  pigs  in  reasonably  clean 
quarters. 

It  seems  strange  that  many  will  be  so  perverse  as 
to  argue  that  filth  is  not  injurious  to  the  hog — that 
it  is  his  natural  element  and  more  conducive  to 
health  than  otherwise.  Nevertheless,  nearly  every 
neighborhood  has  some  cranky  member  who  main- 
tains such  theory,  and  who  practices  it  to  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  every  herd  within  a  radius  of  miles. 
It  is  needless  to  claim  among  men  of  intelligence 
that  the  hog  is  cleanly  enough  in  his  instincts,  if 
given  half  a  chance,  to  extercise  them  ;  but,  by  being 
forced  to  slothfulness  by  conditions  at  present  sur- 
rounding him,  it  is  not  strange  if  he  acquired  filthy 
habits  when  encouraged  in  so  doing.  It  tries  one's 
patience  to  be  compelled  to  argue  in  favor  of  clean- 
liness in  this  enlightened  age  when  it  is  an  open 
secret  that  filth  is  but  the  source  of  disease.  This 
is  known,  and  yet  there  are  filth  breeders  who  jus- 
tify their  calling.  It  is  certainly  no  wonder  that 
many  people  object  to  eating  pork  in  any  shape 
when  we  see  the  manner  in  which  many  farmers  feed 
and  care  for  their  hogs. 

Swine  Diseases. — When  any  disease  is  in  a  neigh- 
borhood it  is  common  practice  with  some  farmers  to 
feed  their  swine  on  some  so-called  preventive  medi- 
cine. These  are  frequently  prepared  or  invented  by 
individuals  who  have  little  or  any  knowledge  of  the 
action  of  medicines.  The  result  is  that  animals 
dosed  with  these  unknown  compounds  are  not  only 
not  benefited,  but  their  vitality  is  actually  reduced, 
and  when  the  disease  appears  it  destroys  the  weak- 
ened animals  much  more  easily.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  few  medicines  which  are  not 
injurious  or  poisonous  in  large  doses.  They  should 
not  be  used  thus  excepting  under  special  conditions 
and  only  given  as  recommended  by  those  who  have 
been  trained  to  know  the  peculiar  value  and  effects 
of  drugs. 

When  disease  appears  in  a  herd  or  on  a  farm,  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  for  two  reasons  :  First,  to 
prevent  animals  from  passing  from  one  farm  to  an- 
other and  infecting  other  herds  ;  second,  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  the  entire  herd,  or,  if  this  is  not  possible, 
to  stamp  out  the  disease  in  such  a  way  that  the 
ground  shall  not  infect  healthy  animals  subsequently. 
To  secure  this  the  dead  animals  should  be  buried 
deep  in  the  ground  or  burned.  Streams  or  ditches 
should  be  carefully  protected  from  pollution.  The 
custom  of  permitting  hogs  to  drink  filthy  and  impure 
water  should  be  condemned,  because  such  water  is 
known  to  be  dangerous  as  a  source  of  disease.  Those 
stagnant  ponds  the  receptacles  of  filth  and  disease 
must  be  abolished. 

It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  attempt  to  arrest  dis- 
ease with  nostrums  in  broken  doses  while  the  disease 
is  entering  the  hogs  at  the  mouth,  nose  and  every 
pore.  But  when  the  pig  raiser  makes  his  business  a 
study  he  will  find  that  he  must  supply  them  with 
pure  food  and  water  and  protect  them  from  the  wet, 
cold  and  extreme  heat ;  he  can  then  with  safety  pro- 
claim to  the  world  that  he  has  insured  his  herd 
against  the  majority  of  swine  diseases. 

The  Hog  in  California. — Swine  growing  is  one  of 


the  leading  industries  of  our  great  State,  and  with 
such  a  climate  as  we  have  and  the  diversity  of  crops 
that  our  soil  will  produce,  all  of  which  is  very  essen- 
tial to  profitable  swine  growing,  California  is  des- 
tined to  become  one  of  the  most  profitable  hog 
raising  States  in  the  Union.  There  is  no  live  stock 
industry  more  lucrative  to  the  farming  community 
or  to  the  State  at  large.  I  think,  also,  there  is  no 
branch  of  live  stock  industry  that  requires  more 
care  and  attention. 


THE  DAIRY. 


California  Dairy  Points. 

A.  B.  Crowell  of  Hanford  read  a  dairy  essay  at 
the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Tulare  which 
presented  some  striking  points.  As  an  indication  of 
the  value  of  the  by-products  of  the  dairy,  he  stated 
that  the  value  of  the  pork  and  calves  fed  and  fat- 
tened at  the  cheese  factories,  creameries  and  dairies 
in  California  alone  for  the  past  year  is  over  $1,600,- 
000— or  more  than  one  dollar  per  capita  for  the  whole 
population  of  the  State. 

A  Question  of  Cows.—  In  1850  the  average  annual 
yield  of  milk  per  cow  in  the  United  States  was  only 
1400  pounds  ;  in  1890  it  had  increased  to  2600  pounds. 
But,  to  be  successful,  the  yield  should  be  at  least 
5000  pounds,  or  very  nearly  double  the  present  an- 
nual yield.  As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  at  present, 
the  earnings  of  cows  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the 
milk  has  been  taken  to  creameries  or  cheese  factor- 
tories,  has  been  $27.20,  while  the  labor  and  feed  nec- 
essary to  keep  a  cow  is  not  less  than  $30  per  year. 
The  best  cow  is  the  one  that  produces  the  greatest 
value  in  milk  (quality  and  quantity  combined)  for  the 
value  of  the  food  consumed.  One  reason  so  many  fail- 
ures are  made  in  the  dairy  business  is  that  the  owners 
have  not  given  the  business  attention  enough  to  en- 
able them  to  know  their  profitable  from  their  un- 
profitable cows.  They  do  not  know  their  best  milk 
producers.  If  a  record  is  kept  and  the  milk  of  each 
cow  weighed  separately  twice  each  month,  say,  on 
the  1st  and  15th,  the  weights  added  at  the  end  of 
each  year  and  multiplied  by  15,  it  will  give  approxi- 
mately the  yield  per  year.  Some  cows  give  a  large 
quantity  of  milk  for  five  or  six  months,  and  then  go 
dry  ;  others  give  a  smaller  quantity  for  ten  or  eleven 
months  ;  hence,  it  is  impossible,  unless  a  record  is 
kept,  to  know  which  are  the  best  or  poorest  cows  in 
the  herd.  Once  having  ascertained  which  ones  do 
not  come  u*p  to  an  adopted  standard,  they  should  be 
sold  to  the  butcher  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Dairying  mid  Fertility. — It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  fertilizing  value  taken  from  the  soil  to  produce 
one  ton  of  butter  is  50  cents,  and,  at  20  cents  per 
pound,  the  value  of  the  product  is  $100.  A  ton  of 
wheat  takes  from  the  soil  $7  and  usually  sells  for  $15 
or  $20.  A  ton  of  cheese  takes  $21  and  sells  for  $150. 
This  calculation  gives  to  the  butter  maker  $399.50 
for  his  labor  and  cost  of  production  ;  to  the  cheese 
maker  $129,  and  to  the  wheat  grower  $8. 

Alfalfa. — California  has  some  advantages  over  the 
Eastern  States  for  dairying.  One  is  the  mild  winters 
and  another  the  special  adaptation  of  some  parts  of 
the  State  to  the  growth  of  alfalfa.  Alfalfa  contains 
more  protein  than  timothy,  red  clover,  Kentucky 
blue  grass  or  other  popular  pasture  plants  of  the 
East.  Not  that  alone,  but  it  absorbs  its  nitrogen 
from  the  atmosphere  and  imparts  to  the  soil  a  por- 
tion of  it,  thereby  enriching  the  soil  with  that  valu- 
able element,  so  difficult  otherwise  to  obtain.  Dairy- 
men make  a  serious  mistake  by  pasturing  their  al- 
falfa too  close.  As  plants  breathe  through  their 
leaves,  it  naturally  follows  the  plant  to  have  some 
chance  must  not  be  cropped  too  close.  Cows  should 
have  some  other  feed  with  alfalfa.  If  they  have 
plenty  of  salt  grass,  foxtail,  or  even  alfalfa  hay,  they 
will  not  bloat. 

Quality  of  Butter. — California  butter  exhibited  at 
fairs  have  scored  from  64  to  94  points.  Now,  94 
points  indicates  very  good  butter,  although  it  has 
been  beaten  in  other  States  ;  but  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  extremes,  or  30  points,  is  too  great 
a  margin,  and  shows  distinctly  that  the  best  efforts 
are  not  being  made  by  all  dairymen.  Those  who  can 
not  make  good  butter  should  quit  the  business  and 
feed  the  milk  to  hogs,  because,  when  pork  is  4  cents 
per  pound,  the  feeding  value  of  whole  milk  is  40  cents 
per  100,  which  is  probably  more  than  the  maker  of 
poor  butter  gets  for  it.  Butter  should  never  be  sold 
for  less  than  15  cents  and  cheese  for  less  than  8  cents 
per  pound,  wholesale.  If  poor  products  were  ban- 
ished, these  figures  would  seldom  be  reached,  even  in 
the  season  of  greatest  production. 


fir.  Cruickshank's  Herd. 


Some  readers  may  have  been  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  famous  Scotch  breeder,  Cruickshank,  had 
3000  head  to  select  from  in  his  own  herd.  The  state- 
ment was  an  error  ;  about  300  head  was  the  extent 
of  his  resources.  This  remark  refers  to  the  letter 
by  Mr.  Ashburner  in  last  week's  Rural. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Looking  at  Both  Sides. 


The  good  wife  bustled  about  the  house, 

Her  face  still  bright  with  a  pleasant  smile, 
As  broken  snatches  of  happy  song  _ 
Strengthened  her  heart  and  her  hand  the 
while; 

The  good  man  sat  in  the  chimney  nook, 
His  little  clay  pipe  within  his  lips, 

And  all  he'd  made  and  all  he  had  lost 
Heady  and  clear  on  his  finger  tips. 

'•Good  wife,  I've  just  been  thinking  a  bit; 

Nothing  has  done  very  good  this  year- 
Money  is  bound  to  be  hard  to  get, 

Everything's  sure  to  be  dear. 
How  the  cattle  are  going  to  feed, 

How  we're  to  keep  the  boys  at  school, 
Is  a  kind  of  debit  and  credit  sum 

I  can't  make  balance  by  any  rule." 

She  turned  her  around  from  the  baking  bread 
And  she  faced  him  there  with  a  cheerful 
laugh ; 

"  Why,  husband,  dear,  one  would  really  think 
That  the  good  rich  wheat  was  only  chaff. 

And  what  if  wheat  is  only  chaff, 
So  long  as  we  both  are  well  and  strong! 

I'm  not  a  woman  to  worry  a  bit — 
But,  somehow  or  other,  we  get  along. 

"For  thirty  years  we  have  loved  each  other, 

Stood  by  each  other,  whatever  befell ; 
Six  boys  have  called  us' father'  and  •  mother,' 

And  all  of  them  living  and  doing  well. 
We  owe  no  man  a  penny,  my  dear. 

And  both  of  us  loving  and  well  and  strong; 
Good  man,  I  wish  you  would  smoke  again, 

And  think  how  well  we've  got  along. 

He  filled  his  pipe  with  a  pleasant  laugh, 

He  kissed  his  wife  with  a  tender  pride; 
He  said  :  "  I'll  do  as  you  tell  me,  love, 

I'll  just  count  up  on  the  other  side." 
She  left  him  then  with  his  better  thought, 

And  lifted  her  work  with  a  low,  sweet  song— 
A  song  that's  followed  me  many  a  year— 

"  Somehow  or  other  we  get  along." 

— Anon. 


Slow-Witted  Hittibel. 


Hittibel  Barr  was  pretty, — the  very 
image  of  Grandmother  Barr  when  she 
was  the  "prettiest  little  girl  in  Salem." 
Grandfather  Barr  frequently  said  : 
"The  two  little  Hittibels  were  very 
like,  only  the  young  Hittibel  was  so 
slow  to  think  and  act." 

Mother  Barr  often  said  :  "  Our  Hitti- 
bel is  a  little  slow.  Dorothy  is  three 
years  younger,  and  real  quicker-witted. 
I  do  trust  Hittibel  will  improve.  Pio- 
neer people  need  to  have  their  wits 
about  them." 

The  Barr  family  were  not  yet  quite 
accustomed  to  the  new  Silver  Creek 
prairie  home.  Droughts,  the  grass- 
hopper pests,  hot  winds,  and  scant 
crops  tested  the  new  settlers'  courage 
and  patience. 

In  the  autumn  of  1876  Mrs.  Barr  said 
to  Hittibel :  "  Father  has  brought  from 
town  a  dollar's  worth  of  sugar.  He 
says  the  plum  trees  of  Silver  Creek 
bank  are  hanging  full  of  fruit.  I'll 
make  a  large  kettle  of  marmalade  if  you 
children  will  gather  the  plums.  We 
have  so  little  fruit  the  plums  are  worth 
walking  five  miles  for." 

Three  brown,  barefooted  young  peo- 
ple, Hittibel,  Dorothy,  and  Joe,  laughing 
and  swinging  their  pails,  immediately 
set  out  for  the  plum  patch.  The  young 
people  went  plumming  until  the  plum 
boughs  were  stripped  of  the  purple 
fruit. 

One  morning  a  large  kettle  was  filled 
with  equal  portions  of  fruit  and  sugar, 
and  set  boiling  over  a  fire  built  in  the 
back  yard.  Mr.  Barr  stirred  the  mass 
with  the  stirring  paddle  until  a  mes- 
senger came  for  him. 

"I'm  sorry,  'Manda;  but  I  must 
really  go  to  town,  The  church  build- 
ing committee  meets  this  forenoon. 
Stirring  marmalade  is  hard  work." 

"We  will  try  to  do  without  you," 
replied  the  patient  wife. 

Grandfather  Barr  took  his  turn  with 
the  paddle.  Unfortunately,  a  neigh- 
bor's fine  horse  was  very  ill.  Grand- 
father, a  friend  to  dumb  animals,  un- 
derstood horses  and  horse  ailments. 
He,  to  had  to  leave  the  kettle.  Grand- 
mother and  Mrs.  Barr  stirred  the 
sputtering,  thickening  mass  an  hour. 

"Hark  ! "cried grandmother.  "  It's 
the  Wisemans'  dinner  horn, — the  dis- 
tress signal.  'Manda,  they  need  us. 
Likely  Luella  is  sick." 

Mrs.  Barr  gave  the  stirring  paddle 
into  Hittibel's  hands,  saying  :  "  Let  the 
fire  go  dowu,  but  don't  forget  to  stir  : 
marmalade  is  easily  scorched.  Now 
dou't  lose  your  wits.    Father  works 


too  hard  for  the  money  that  pays  for 
sugar " — 

"  Mother,  you  may  trust  me.  Indeed, 
I  will  not  waste  the  sugar  or  spoil  the 
marmalade,"  said  Hittibel. 

Two  brilliant,  gold-plumaged  birds 
hopped  tamely  near  Hittibel.  They 
chirped  in  a  friendly  way.  One  flew 
away.  Hittibel  turned  to  watch  its 
flight;  and  looking  up  the  road,  she 
saw  far  off  two  horseman  riding  fast. 
The  neighbors  did  not  ride  in  that  reck- 
less fashion.  Hittibel  dropped  the 
1  stirring  paddle,  ran  into  the  house  and 
I  into  the  pantry,  snatched  from  the  blue 
!  sugar  bowl  a  handful  of  gold  coins,  re- 
turned to  the  kettle,  and  dropped  them 
into  the  marmalade. 

Dorothy  and  Joe,  sitting  in  the  front 
door  way,  enjoying  a  game  of  mumble- 
the-peg,  welcomed  the  strangers  hos- 
pitably. Hittibel,  standing  beside  the 
kettle  in  the  back  yard,  heard  plainly 
the  questions  put  to  Dorothy  and  Joe. 

"  Grandfather,  grandmother,  father 
and  mother  are  all  away  from  home," 
explained  Dorothy. 

"  My  little  man,  I'll  give  you  a  dime 
if  you  will  watch  my  horse  while  " — 

"Yes,  sir!  Yes,  sir!"  cried  Joe, 
delighted  that  he  might  earn  ten  cents 
so  easily. 

"Sissy,  would  you  mind  getting  a 
pitcher  of  water  from  the  spout  spring  ? 
I've  heard  the  water  in  your  spring  is 
wonderfully  cool  and  sweet,"  said  the 
tallest  man  in  his  most  pleasant  manner. 

Dorothy  gayly  tripped  down  the  hill 
leading  to  the  spring,  calling  to  Hitti- 
bel, "We  have  company — two  nice 
gentlemen." 

Hittibel  stirred  the  marmalade,  keep- 
ing her  suubonnet  well  over  her  face. 
She  knew  quite  well  the  men  were 
searching  the  house.  They  were  look- 
ing for  the  $400  in  gold  which  was  to 
be  paid  the  church  building  committee 
that  afternoon. 

She  was  afraid.  Her  limbs  trembled. 
The  lire  had  burned  out.  Slow-witted 
Hittibel  was  thinking:  "They  will 
compel  me  to  tell  where  the  money  is 
kept  when  they  see  that  Dorothy  and 
Joe  do  not  know.  We  need  the  new 
church.  I  will  not  tell.  I  will  not  tell." 

Oorothy,  dimpling  and  pretty,  re- 
turned from  the  spout  spring,  her 
pitcher  filled  with  pure  sweet  water. 

"That  is  line  water,  sissy.  I  should 
like  to  know  just  when  Mr.  Barr  will 
be  at  home,"  said  the  tall  man. 

"Oh,  not  until  some  time  in  the 
afternoon.    He  has  gone  to  town  " — 

"To  the  bank  likely?" 

"Yes  :  I  think  he  had  business  in  the 
bank,  or" — 

"  You  might  ask  your  sister" — 

"Hittibel?  She  does  not  know. 
She  is  the  greatest  dreamer.  Mother 
told  her  to  stir  the  marmalade  until 
the  fire  burned  out.  The  fire  is  out, 
but  she  still  stands  and  stirs.  If  father 
should  tell  her  when  he  expected  to 
get  home,  she  would  forget  it  in  an 
hour,"  said  Dorothy,  laughing. 

"  Ah  ?  We  came  on  a  matter  of 
business.  I  think  we  will  not  wait 
longer.  Browne,  don't  forget  to  pay 
the  boy  his  dime." 

The  strangers  rode  away.  Hittibel, 
glad  and  thankful,  guarded  the  kettle 
an  hour  longer,  until  Mr.  Barr  returned 
home. 

"Two  nice  gentlemen  have  been  here, 
father,"  said  Dorothy. 

Mr.  Barr  looked  in  the  blue  sugar 
bowl. 

"  Father,"  called  Hattibel,  "  the  gold 
is  in  the  marmalade.  Dorothy  and  Joe 
thought  you  had  gone  to  Plummer." 

"  How  did  you  know  I  went  to  Bolivar 
and  the  money  was  here  ?  Father 
Jones " — 

"Father,"  explained  Hittibel,  "I 
was  awake  when  Father  Jones  brought 
the  money  this  morning.  I  heard  him 
tell  you  to  pay  the  lumber  committee 
to-day.  I  saw  mother  hide  the  money 
in  the  sugar  bowl.  The  men  talked  to 
Dorothy.    I  am  so  slow-witted  " — 

"  Dorothy  talks  too  freely;  but,  hap- 
pily, her  nimble  tongue  has  done  me  a 
good  turn,  since  she  innocently  deceived 
the  rascals.  They  supposed  1  had  gone 
to  the  bank  to  get  the  money.  Hittibel, 
you  are  a  girl  to  trust  in  a  tight  place. 
You  have  saved  the  church  money,'' 
said  Mr.  Barr,  tenderly. 

"You  have   proved  yourself  your 


grandmother's  equal  in  ready  wit, "said 
the  grandfather,  proudly,  when  the 
shining  gold  coins,  after  a  bath  in  lye 
soap-suds,  were  paid  over  to  the 
lumber  committee. 

Mrs.  Barr  drew  her  daughter  close 
to  her  heart.  She  whispered  :  "  I  have 
always  known,  Hittibel,  you  were  as 
good  as  refined  gold.  The  quickest- 
witted  girl  could  not  have  better  judg- 
ment than  you  used  in  dealing  with 
those  thieves.  It  is  safe  in  these  days 
for  pioneer  girls  to  be  shy  of  strangers 
who  are  too  familiar  when  father  and 
I  are  not  here.  They  may  mean  mis- 
chief." 

Gmes  of  Thought. 

He  only  is  advancing  in  life  whose 
heart  is  getting  softer,  whose  blood 
warmer,  whose  brain  quicker,  whose 
spirit  is  entering  into  living  peace. 
And  the  men  who  have  this  life  in  them 
are  the  true  lords  and  kings  of  the 
earth — they  and  they  only. — Ruskin. 

The  mastery  of  self  is  the  end  of  a 
true  living,  and  this  mastery  is  shown, 
not  in  the  negative  attitude,  by  the 
things  we  do  not  do,  but  by  that  men- 
tal power  that  compels  the  mind  to  the 
positive  attitude, — the  forcing  of  the 
mind  to  do  that  against  which  it  rebels. 
—The  Outlook. 

If,  after  my  removal,  any  one  should 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  write  my 
life,  I  will  give  you  a  criterion  how  you 
may  judge  of  its  correctness.  If  he 
gives  me  credit  for  being  a  plodder  he 
will  do  me  justice.  Anything  beyond 
this  will  be  too  much.  I  can  plod.  I 
can  persevere  in  any  definite  pursuit. 
To  this  I  owe  everything. — William 
Carey. 

You  will  find  it  less  easy  to  uproot 
faults  than  to  choke  them  by  gaining 
virtue.  Do  not  think  of  your  faults; 
still  less  of  others'  faults;  in  every  per- 
son who  comes  near  you  look  for  what 
is  good  and  strong;  honor  that;  rejoice 
in  it,  and,  as  you  can,  try  to  imitate 
it;  and  your  faults  will  drop  off,  like 
dead  leaves,  when  their  time  comes. 
— Ruskin. 

If  you  have  any  trial  that  seems  in- 
tolerable, pray — pray  that  it  be  re- 
lieved or  changed.  There  is  no  harm 
in  that.  We  may  pray  for  anything, 
not  wrong  in  itself,  with  perfect  free- 
dom, if  we  do  not  pray  selfishly.  One 
disabled  from  duty  by  sickness  may 
pray  for  health,  that  he  may  do  his 
work;  or  one  hemmed  in  by  internal 
impediments  may  pray  for  utterance, 
that  he  may  serve  better  the  truth  and 
the  right.  Or,  if  we  have  a  besetting 
sin,  we  may  pray  to  be  delivered  from 
it,  in  order  to  serve  God  and  man,  and 
not  be  ourselves  Satan's  to  mislead  and 
destroy.  But  the  answer  to  the  prayer 
may  be,  as  it  was  to  Paul,  not  the  re- 
moval of  the  thorn,  but,  instead,  a 
growing  insight  into  its  meaning  and 
value.  The  voice  of  God  in  our  soul 
may  show  us,  as  we  look  up  to  him  that 
His  strength  is  enough  to  enable  us  to 
bear  it.— J.  F.  Clarke. 


Pleasantries. 


Why  are  beans  and  battles  alike  ? 
They  are  both  war-fare. 

What  sized  boy  is  not  likely  to  run 
away  to  sea  ?  Capsized. 

What  parts  of  fruits  are  most  rel- 
ished by  soldiers  ?    Cores  and  kernels. 

When  is  a  cross  dog  like  poor  cinna- 
mon ?  When  he  has  more  bark  than 
bite. 

"Say,"  said  the  Dorking  rooster, 
"  what  ails  the  family  hen;  she's 
perched  on  that  stone  over  there  every 
time  I  see  her?"  "She's  a  peculiar 
person,"  replied  the  bantam  rooster; 

in  fact  I'm  afraid  she's  trying  to  work 
mischief,  for  ever  since  she  heard  some 
one  laid  that  corner-stone,  she's  been 
trying  to  hatch  it." — Adams  Freeman. 

"  This  is  pretty  stout  butter,"  de- 
clared Mr.  Newly,  with  a  frown  that 
was  deep  for  a  man  who  bad  been 
married  but  a  month.  "  Don't  scold, 
dearie,"  urged  his  pretty  little  wife. 
"  It'll  not  occur  again.  I  have  bought 
a  churn  and  ordered  buttermilk  to  be 
delivered  regularly.  Hereafter  we'll 
have  sweet  fresh  butter."  —  Detroit 
Free  Press. 


The  Olive  and  the  Grape. 


'Tis  said  that  the  good  old  fathers 
Who  sought  this  Western  coast 

Bearing  o'er  ocean  and  desert 
The  consecrated  Host, 

Feared  not  so  much  lest  hunger 
Of  the  body  drive  them  back, 

As  that  wine  and  oil  and  water 
The  sacrament  should  lack. 

So  they  brought  the  vine  and  olive 
And  saved  the  seeding  grain. 

And  set  them  round  the  missions. 
Far  ft-om  their  sunny  Spain. 

And  California  fears  not 

For  storm  or  hostile  fleet, 
For  mission  grape  and  olive 

Still  grow  among  the  wheat. 

— Chas.  S.  Green  in  Overland  Monthly. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


When  food  scorches  in  the  kettle, 
the  latter  seems  ruined  beyond  re- 
demption, but  a  possible  remedy  is  to 
take  the  kettle  at  once  from  the  fire 
and  set  it  iu  a  pan  of  cold  water.  This 
treatment,  oddly  enough,  will  nine 
times  out  of  ten  remove  the  burned 
taste  entirely. 

Women  who  wish  to  gain  flesh  should 
keep  warm.  One  physician  puts  his 
whole  prescription  to  such  patients  in 
one  sentence,  "Eat  root  vegetables  and 
keep  warm."  Soft,  warm,  wadded 
lounging  robes,  deep,  downy  chairs 
and  pillows  to  nestle  in,  should  be  a 
part  of  the  belongings  of  the  woman 
seeking  avoirdupois. 

A  pleasant  powder  for  perfuming 
clothes  packed  away,  which,  it  is  said, 
will  keep  out  moths,  is  made  as  follows: 
Put  in  a  mortar  one  ounce  each  of 
cloves,  nutmeg,  mace,  cinnamon,  car- 
away seeds  and  Tonquin  beans.  Pound 
them  to  a  powder  with  six  ounces  of 
orris  root.  Fill  little  bags  made  of 
muslin  with  this  powder  and  lay  them 
among  the  clothing. 

The  more  puff  paste  is  handled  the 
better,  says  a  cook,  so  long  as  it  is 
managed  as  carefully  as  if  it  were 
made  of  tulle,  and  so  long  as  the  one 
principle— to  keep  the  air  in,  not  to 
press  it  out — is  borne  in  mind.  But 
the  less  plain  pie  crust  is  touched  the 
better  it  is.  The  same  cook  advises 
that  the  undercrust  common  to  a  cus- 
tard pie  need  not  be  soggy,  if,  before 
pouring  the  custard  in,  the  lower  crust 
is  brushed  over  with  the  white  of  an 
egg  beaten  up  with  a  little  water. 


Curious  Facts. 


Wells  says  that  the  annual  dew  fall 
of  Great  Britain  is  equal  to  21,161,- 
337,355  tons. 

It  is  worth  remembering,  especially 
when  staying  at  hotels,  that  if  the  bed 
clothing  is  not  sufficiently  warm,  two 
or  three  newspapers  spread  between 
the  blankets  will  insure  a  comfortable 
night. 

Some  Chinese,  after  having  labored 
for  years  in  foreign  countries  to  amass 
an  independence,  will  gamble  the  whole 
away  during  the  first  few  days  of  their 
homeward  voyage,  and  have  to  work 
their  passage  back  in  the  next  ship. 

The  great  city  of  London,  divested 
of  fable,  began  on  the  bank  of  the 
Thames,  surrounded  on  all  sides  ex- 
cept the  river  by  a  bulwark  of  forest, 
interspersed  with  swamps,  and  Paris 
rose  on  an  island  of  the  Seine,  with  a 
protecting  wall  of  water  all  around. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  when 
a  person  falls  into  the  water  a  common 
felt  bat  may  be  made  use  of  as  a  life 
preserver,  and  by  placing  the  hat  upon 
the  water,  rim  down,  with  the  arm  a- 
round  it,  pressing  it  slightly  to  the 
breast,  it  will  bear  a  man  up  for 
hours. 

For  a  single  passage  to  America  a 
big  liner,  with  547  passengers  and  a 
crew  of  287,  carries  12,550  pounds  of 
fresh  beef,  760  pounds  corned  beef, 
5320  pounds  mutton,  850  pounds  of 
lamb,  350  pounds  veal,  350  pounds 
pork,  2000  pounds  fresh  fish,  600  fowls, 
300  chickens,  100  ducks,  50  geese,  80 
turkeys,  200  brace  grouse,  15  tons  po- 
tatoes, 30  hampers  of  vegetables,  220 
quarts  ice  cream,  1000  quarts  of  milk 
and  11,500  eggs. 
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The  Winter  Hawthorn. 


This  title  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
Cape  pond  weed,  known  botanically  as 
Aponogeton  distachyon.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  water  plants  we  have, 
says  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  and  very 
satisfactory  for  the  house  garden,  as 
well  as  out  of  doors.  The  plant  has 
fleshy  strap-shaped  leaves,  and  very 
oddly  shaped  white  flowers  with  purple 
anthers.  The  blossoms  are  deliciously 
fragrant,  scenting  all  the  surrounding 
air.  Being  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  natural  blooming  time 
of  this  pond  weed  is  winter,  though 
outside  it  usually  begins  to  flower  in 
August,  continuing  until  frost.  Though 
hardly  considered  reliably  hardy  in 
this  iatitude,  it  is  tolerably  sure  to 
stand  the  winter  if  where  ice  will  not 
interfere  with  its  roots.  It  is  not  a 
floating  plant,  so  should  be  planted  in 
shallow  water  near  the  edge  of  the 
pond  or  stream.  Or  it  may  be  planted 
in  a  tub  or  pail  half  filled  with  rich 
compost,  with  a  little  sand  on  top  to 
prevent  the  water  from  becoming 
muddy. 

For  house  culture  it  may  be  planted 
in  the  same  way  in  a  jardiniere  or 
aquarium.  First  put  in  the  soil  and 
plant  the  roots,  then  put  sand  over  the 
top  of  the  earth,  and  then  fill  up  the 
vessel  with  water.  A  temperature  of 
55°  to  60°  is  suitable.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  aponogeton  flowers  well 
during  the  winter,  and  is  unusual  as 
well  as  attractive.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  vessel  containing  the  plant 
may  be  placed  on  the  porch  or  veranda. 


A  Floral  Curio. 


One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  is  the 
snow  flower  that  blooms  in  the  north- 
ern portion  of  Siberia,  where  the  earth 
is  continually  covered  with  a  coating 
of  snow  and  frost.  This  wonderful  plant 
shoots  forth  from  the  frozen  soil  on 
the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  reaches 
the  height  of  about  3  feet.  It  blooms 
on  the  third  day,  remains  open  twenty- 
four  hours  and  then  returns  to  its  orig- 
inal elements.  It  shines  for  a  single 
day,  then  the  stem,  leaves  and  flower 
are  converted  into  snow.  The  leaves 
are  three  in  number.  The  flower  is 
star-shaped,  its  petals  about  as  long 
as  the  leaves  and  about  I  inch  wide.  On 
the  third  day  the  extremities  of  the 
leaves  show  little  glistening  specks, 
like  diamonds,  about  the  size  of  the 
head  of  a  pin.  These  are  the  seeds  of 
this  queer  flower.  On  one  occasion 
some  of  these  seeds  were  gathered  and 
hastily  transported  to  St.  Petersburg. 
They  were  then  placed  in  a  bed  of 
snow,  where  they  were  kept  until  the 
first  of  the  following  year,  when  the 
snow  flower  burst  forth  and  was 
greatly  admired  and  wondered  at  by 
all  who  saw  it. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


The  Arizona  Everbearing  Strawberry  and  tbe 
Best  Varieties  of  Pomelo  (or  Grape 
Fruit)  Known  in  This  Country. 

The  Arizona  Everbearing  Strawberry  was  origi- 
nated near  Phoenix.  Arizona,  and  brought  to  this 
country  about  three  years  ago  by  C.  B.  Hewitt  of 
Pasadena.  It  has  proven  to  be  the  most  prolific, 
luscious  and  profitable  Strawberry  yet  known  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  bears  fine  large  bright  red 
berries,  frequently  measuring  from  5H>  to  6  inches 
In  circumference,  with  a  polish  as  if  they  were 
varnished.  It  Is  a  continual  bearer  from  April  to 
January,  resting  only  during  January,  February 
and  March.  The  Seedless.  Leonardy  and  Walters, 
Pomelo  (or  grape  fruit)— the  best  varieties  yet 
known  In  this  country— were  also  brought  from 
Florida  by  C.  B.  Hewitt  four  years  ago,  of  which  he 
has  an  orchard  In  bearing.  Also  very  fine  Nursery 
Trees  of  various  varieties.  For  prices  of  Trees  and 
Plants  write  the  HEWITT  FRUIT  AND  NURSERY 
CO.,  Pasadena.  California. 


Orange  .  .  . 
Lemon  and 
Grape  Fruit 

Olive  Trees. 
Olive  Oil. 

WRITE  AND  GET  PRICES. 

HOWLAND  BROS. 

Pomona.  Cal, 


A  Woman  Florist. 


FOR 


EVERBLOOMING 

ROSES 

Red,  White,  Pink,  Yellow  and  f 
Blush 


ATX  WILL  BLOOM  THIS  SUMMER. 

Send  10  cents  for  the  above  Five  colors  of  Rosea.  I 
want  to  show  you  samples  of  the  Rosea  I  grow,  hence 
this  offer. 

8  of  the  loveliest  fragrant  everbloomint?  Roses,  25cts 
8  Hardy  Roses,  each  one  different,  fine  for  gfirden,  26cts 
8  Finest  Flowering  Geraniums  double  or  single,  26cts 
8  Carnal  ions,  the  "Divine  Flower,"  all  colors,  -  25cts 
8  Prize  Winning  Chrysanthemums, world  beaters,  25cte 
8  Lovely  Gladiolus,  t  he  prettiest  tlower  grown,  -  25cts 
8  Assorted  Plants,  suitable  for  pots  or  the  yard,  -  25cts 
8  beautiful  Coleus.  will  maker,  charming  bed,  -  25cts 
m Superb  Large  Flowered  Pansy  plants,  -  -  -  25cta 
6  Sweet  Scented  Double  Tuba  Rosea,  -----  25cts 
3  Begonias  and  2  choice  Palms,  finn  for  house.  -  25cts 
3  Lovely  Fuchsias  and  3  fragrant  Heliotropes,  -  25cts 
1U  Packets  Flower  Seeds,  a  Choice  Aassrtmeut,  -  lOcta 

SPECIAL  OFFER.-Any  5  sets  for  $1.00  ;  half  of  any 
6  sets,  6Jcts.;  or  the  entire  lot  mailed  to  any  address  for 
$2.50;  or  half  of  each  lot  for  $1,25.  I  guarantee  satisfac- 
tion. Once  a  customer,  always  one.  Catalogue  Free. 
These  plants  will  all  grow  with  proper  care.  My  great 
monthly  **How  to<-row  Flowers,"  tells  how.  Add  26cts. 
to  your  order  for  it  one  year.  Address, 
MISS  ELLA  V.  RAINES,  Box  65  Springfield,  Ohio 


LEONARD  C0ATES 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

Best  Varieties  of  PLUMS 
for  Shipping: 

CLYMAN,  TRAGEDY,  BUKBANK,  SIMON, 

NORMAND,  and  others.  $75  per  thousand. 

RED  JUNE,  #150  per  thousand. 
"SPLENDOR"  PRUNE,  best  for  drying;  prices 

much  reduced. 
D'AGEN  AND  PETITE  PRUNES.   Fine  stock. 
RESISTANT  GRAPE  VINES.  Extra  good  stock. 

Many  new  varieties,  etc. 

Buds  taken  from  bearing  trees. 

Address  always, 
LEONARD  COATES  NAPA,  CAL. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 


ALL  THE   BEST   NEW  FRUITS. 

Clairac  Mammoth,  Imperial,  Giant  and  Ten- 

nant  Prunes. 
Wickson  and  Red  June  Plums. 
Sneed  and  Triumph  Peaches. 
Early  Koonce  and  Lincoln  Coreless  Pears. 
Best  Early  and  Late  Apples. 

No  Irrigation.   Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Address  R.  W.  BELL,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


Established  1876. 

Myrobolan  Nursery 

NO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  for  the  season  of  1896-7  a  complete 
assortment  of 

Clean,  Healthy,  Non-Irrigated 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Plums,  Prunes  and  Apricots  on  the  true  Myrobolan 
Root  my  specialty.   No  cut-backs  or  held  over 
tree,  dug-stock.  No  insect  pests. 
JAS.  O'NEILL,  Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


"ImperiarVGiant" 

PRUNE ! 

The  two  largest  and  best  varieties  yet  intro- 
duced In  California  for  drying:  and  shipping 
purposes. 

A  limited  quantity  of  grafting  wood  for  sale. 

Address  J.  E.  ABBOTT, 
Saratoga,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 


Grape  Fruit  Stock 

OF    SUPERIOR  QUALITY, 
One  and  Two  Years  Old,       The  Best  Variety, 

FOR  SALE. 

Also  some  very  nice  lemon  stock. 
Address  C.  FAYETTE  TAYLOR,  Redlands,  Cal. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1858. 

A  general  assortment  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  at 
reasonable  rates. 

French  and  Robe  de  Sergent  Prunes  on  Myrobo- 
lan and  Newton  Pippin  Apple  in  good  supply. 

Address  W.  H.  PEPPER,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS.  FRUIT  TREES,  SEEDS,  ETC. 

Everything  in  the  line  of  Berry  Plants;  all  vari- 
eties of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
currants,  gooseberries,  mayberries,  salmon  ber- 
ries, honey  berries,  coral  berries,  rose  berries, 
buffalo  berries,  dewberries,  cranberries,  huckle- 
berries, pineapple  berries,  lemonade  berries,  sugar 
berries,  etc.  Rare  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees.  A  Select  Line  of  High-Grade  Vegetable 
Seed.  Catalogue  Free  to  Any  Address.  S.  L. 
WATKINS,  Grizzly  Flats,  El  Dorado  Co  ,  Cal. 


Local  Raffia 
Headquarters. 

NO  NEED  TO  GO  EAST. 
We  are  Headquarters  for 

Everything 
Horticultural. 

SUNSET  SEED  &  PLANT  CO. 

437-9  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


Leading  dealers 
everywhere  sell 

FERRY'S  SEEDS 

Don't  risk  the  loss  of  time,  labor  and  ground 
by  planting  seeds  of  unknown  qual- 
'  ity.   The  market  is  full  of  cheap 
unreliable  seeds.  FERRY'S  SEEDS 
arealwavt  the  beet ;  do  not  accept 
any  substitute.  Seed  Annual  Tree, 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


FOR  S/\LE. 


MANZANILL0  &  NEVADILLO  BLANCO 
OLIVE  TREES. 

VERY  LOW  PRICES. 
Union  Nursery  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Fuank  Kunz.  Proprietor. 

One-third  of  all  Harvesting  Machinery  in  use  is 
made  by  the  McCormick  Co.  of  Chicago 


WANTED. 

250  Parson  Brown 
Orange  Trees. 

Must  be  first  class  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Address  J.  D.  MATTHEW,  Newcastle,  Cal. 

Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  Free 


IF  YOU  '1S§P 

PLANT  RIGHT  SEEDS.  Tp? 

My  New  Seed  Book  tells  all  about  the  "ttVl 

best  varieties  of  Radish  and  every-  ^Ssb 
thing  of  interest  in  Seeds;  how  to  (Ml 
grow  them  for  profit,  etc 

write  fi>rrWc"t'°''  W 

To-day  J"  HI  EL  tthis_paper  -2a 

and  will  send  you  a  sample  of  Buck*  ■mm 

bee's  Rapid  Forcing  Radish,  HI 

the  Earliest  on  earth  together  <^S1 
with  beautiful  and  instructive  Seed 

l  and  Plant  Book. 


H.  W. 

Box  615 


BUCKBEE, 

Rockford  Seed  Farms, 


|~   Rockford,  Ills. 


STRAWBERRIES — Vigorous  young  plants  of 
the  celebrated  DOLLAR  variety,  the  best  straw- 
berry grown,  bringing  the  highest  market  price. 
75c  per  100;  $2.50  per  1000.  F.  A.  TUFTS,  Loomis, 
Placer  County,  California. 


TREES 


-♦  ESTABLISHED     186  3.4  

Grass,  Clover,   Vegetable,  Tree 

and  Flower  Seeds. 
F"rult  and  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Plants  of  Every  Description. 

Send  for  Catalogue.   Address  THOS.  MKIIER1N,  Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co., 
516  Battery  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal.    V.  O.  Box  8059. 

TREES  AND  PLANTS! 

FRUIT    AND  ORNAMENTAL. 


ROSES  AND  PALMS! 


IMPERIALE  EPINEUSE  AND  GIANT  PRUNE. 

WICKSON  PLUM,  jgito  QUEEN  OLIVE, 

LAMBERT  CHERRY,    ^j§?    PIERCE  GRAPE. 

<STFor  complete  list,  send  for  our  new  Catalogue. 

California  Nursery  Company, 


JOHN  ROCK,  Manager 


.IN iles,  Cal. 


FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERY, 


Fresno, 
Cal. 


The  leading  Growers  in 
the  state  of 


Deciduous  Fruit  Trees,  Olives, 
Citrus  and  Ornamental  Trees 

A  Well  Selected  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

Palms,  Roses  and  Green-House  Plants 

Send  for  price-list  and  New  Descriptive  Catalogue.    We  offer  many  new  and  valuable 
novelties.   Special  Quotations  on  Car-Load  Lots. 

CEO.  C.  ROEDINC,  Proprietor. 
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Pretty  School  Frocks. 


A  NEAT  FROCK. 

104.'j  Fulton  Frock. 

Sizes  for  6  and  8  Years. 
A  pretty  and  attractive  design,  made 
of  plaid  woolen  goods  of  several  colors. 
The  skirt  is  perfectly  straight  and  fin- 
ished with  a  deep  hem  about  3  inches 
deep.  It  is  fastened  to  the  waist  in 
clusters  of  small  plaits,  or  gathered. 
The  waist  is  slightly  full  in  the  back  and 
front.  A  yoke  runs  across  the  front, 
and  over  it  are  the  jacket  fronts, 
which  terminate  in  the  under  arm 
seam.  The  revers  and  the  collar  are  of 
velvet.  A  belt  of  the  material  of  the 
frock  or  of  velvet  begins  at  the  under- 
arm seam  and  fastens  in  front  with  a 
buckle. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


or  school  wear.  Our  model  is  made  of 
camel's  hair  cloth  in  mixed  colors.  The 
waist  opens  down  the  front  and  the 
back  over  a  waist  of  lighter  wool  of 
harmonious  shade,  though  it  is  very  ef- 
fective when  made  of  silk  to  match 
some  shade  in  the  waist,  or  of  white. 
The  back  of  the  waist  tits  smoothly, 
while  the  front  is  slightly  loose,  and  is 
slashed  and  opened  at  the  darts  in  the 
way  so  much  used.  The  edges  of  all 
the  openings  are  trimmed  with  braid  in 
a  looped  pattern,  and  a  soft  satin  collar 
and  belt  give  the  final  touch,  which 
complete  a  very  pretty  design. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

SWA  Doris  Skirt. 

Sizes  for  12,  14  and  16  Years. 
An  extremely  graceful  design,  having 
six  gored  breadths,  flaring  widely  at 
the  foot,  and  fitting  easily  around  the 
waist,  except  in  the  back,  where  the 
fullness  may  be  gathered.  It  may  be 
lined  throughout,  but  should  have  no 
interlining  or  facing.  A  ny  of  the  popular 
silk,  woolen  or  cotton  fabrics  may  be 
chosen  for  this  model,  and  it  may  be 
worn  with  any  style  of  coat,  basque  or 
waist. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


Fashion  Notes. 


FOR  EVERY  DAY. 
1040 — Ardeu  Waist. 
Sizes  for  12,  14  and  16  Years. 

This  pretty  model  is  useful  for  any 
sort  of  woolen  frock  for  house,  street 


Dark  red  and  black  and  green  and 
black  among  the  novelty  weaves  in 
boucle  effects  are  two  very  popular 
color  blendings.  The  new  weaves  in 
blue  and  green  English  serge  are  es- 
pecially attractive  this  season,  and 
many  of  the  costumes  made  of  these 
materials  have  a  natty  jacket  bodice 
and  a  seven-gored  skirt  trimmed  with 
many  rows  of  soutache  braid,  with  a 
short,  full  cape  for  the  street,  trimmed 
with  small  buttons  and  braid-edged 
straps. 

Tempting  patterns  of  exceedingly 
pretty  fancy  silks  appear  among  the 
season's  bargains.  Some  have  grounds 
in  brilliant  shot  effects  under  rich 
beautiful  designs  of  flowers,  foliage, 
discs,  dots  and  circles.  Changeable 
and  flowered  taffeta  silks  offered  this 
season  were  lovely  in  coloring  and  de- 
sign and  of  lustrous  beautiful  quality. 
Heavy  changeable  surahs  in  two-toned 
effects,  with  iridescent  figures  in  raised 
satin,  richly  plaided  talfetas  and  fancy 
satins  were  sold  at  less  than  a  third  of 
their  original  price  to  make  way  for 
winter  goods.  These  handsome  silks 
can  be  utilized  for  pretty  house  gowns, 
bodice  accessories,  cape  and  jacket  lin- 
ings, best  dresses  for  little  girls,  and 
also  for  various  house  decorations. 

A  tailor-made  gown  of  Russian  green 
serge  is  trimmed  on  the  bodice  with 
orange  yellow  velvet,  which  is  to  be 
the  fashion  among  very  many  others 
things  of  this  warm,  brilliant  color. 
The  round  waist  has  a  box-plaited  front 
of  the  serge  trimmed  with  fine  gold 
buttons.  There  are  a  small  yoke  and 
girdle  of  the  yellow  velvet,  and  also  re- 
movable cuffs  and  a  turn-down  collar 
with  a  standing  one  also  of  the  velvet 
lined   with  yellow   satin.    The  skirt 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 

lO  Cents  Each, 

VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 


THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 


Their  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Well-Dressed  Women  Everywhere. 

Pays  for  Handling,  Mailing,  Etc. 


The  Ten  Cents  Only 


THE  — — 
Kills  System 

of  Actual  Business 

Used  In  more  than  1000  of  the  BEST  Schools  of  the  U 
is  used  in  this  School. 


COLLEGE 


LEADING 

■ —  IN  

CALIFORNIA. 


BENN  PITMAN,  Shorthand. 


Wiles 


E.  Howahi).    1236  Market  St. 


Blake,   moffltt    <fc  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFF1TT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 

HOOKER  &  CO 


SCALES 

16-18  ORUMM  STREET,  S.  F. 


BUCKINGHAM'S 
DYE 

For  the  Whiskers, 
Mustache,  and  Eyebrows. 

In  one  preparation.  Easy  to 
apply  at  home.     Colors  brown 


or  black.  The  Gentlemen's 
favorite,  because  satisfactory. 

It.  P.  II  u.l.  .  Co.,  Proprietor!.  Nashua.  X.  II. 
Sold  bv  all  BmggMt. 


o 


ranges 


flares  a  little  on  the  front  and  sides, 
is  very  full  at  the  back,  and  lined  with 
blue  and  gold  shot  silk. 

Chinchilla  is  in  good  demand,  and  is 
usually  employed  as  a  trimming,  very 
few  garments  being  made  of  it,  as  it  is 
not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  strain. 

Persian  lamb  is  a  favorite  fur  with 
many  ladies,  its  softly  curled  surface 
being  thought  dressy  and  stylish. 
Fewer  long  cloaks  of  fur  are  seen  this 
year  than  usual.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this.  Short  garments  are 
considered  the  most  stylish,  and  long 
ones  are  so  expensive  that  many  ladies 
do  not  care  to  invest  such  an  amount 
in  them.  On  of  the  richest  of  gar- 
ments is  a  jacket  made  of  seal.  It  is 
a  medium  length,  double-breasted 
jacket,  with  a  high  rolling  collar,  wide 
revers  and  full-topped  sleeves  with 
turned-back  cuffs. 

Another  wrap  is  made  with  a  yoke 
of  Persian  lamb,  to  which  is  attached 
the  body  of  seal.    This  is  set  on  in  deep  I 
flutes,    full   in    front  and  back,  the 
under-arm  section  being   plain.    The  | 
sleeves  are  large  puffs  at   the  tops,  j 
with  epaulets  of  the  lamb.    There  is  a  | 
fancy  for  combining  seal  and  ermine. 
This  makes  an  extravagantly    dressy  | 
garment,  and  is  also  expensive.  Good 
ermine  costs  quite  as  much  as  one  is 
willing  to    pay,    and  manufacturers 
seem  to  think  that  fanciful  styles  are 
susceptible  of  a  little  higher  tariff  than 
those   which   are   plainer  and  more 
simple. 


are  heavy  feeders  of  Potash. 
Potash  exerts  a  marked  influ- 
ence on  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  fruit.  As  many 
soils  are  largely  deficient  in 
Potash,  a  heavy  application  of 
a  fertilizer  containing  not  less 
than  12%  of 

Actual  Potash 

should  be  made.  The  best 
groves  in  the  state  will  bear 
testimony  to  these  facts. 

Our  pamphlets  arc  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing suecial  fertilizers,  but  arc  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  heiplul  to  tarmers.  l'hey  arc  sent  free  tor 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

Nassau  St.,  New  York 
MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO..  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE  WIRE. 

All  horizontal  lines  are  cables,  not  affected  by  beat 
and  cold:  adjusts  Itself  to  billy  ground  without 
buckling.  Built  for  service  and  durability  Writs 
Cor  full  information. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  DeKalb,  III. 


THE  COMET  '""'•<>  °'  barrel50feet. 

Double  Acting  »i  principle.  >t> 

free  catalogue  will  nake  It  plain  to  you  that  I 
have  the  •prayer  you  want.   Write  to-day. 

.  K  I  >  1. 1  H,  Johnatown,  Oblo. 


uwm 

SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

WfS  "QUID  EXTRACTuTsMDK^ 

.Circu  LAR.E.KRAUSER&  BRO.MiJON.f'A 


iio 


THESE  FIGURES  ARE  YEARS,  YEARS  IN  WHICH,  IN 
SINGLE  INSTANCES,  PAINS  AND  ACHES 


15 


|  Rheumatic,  Neuralgic,  Sciatic,  Lumbagic,] 


1 20 

•>•••< 


HAVE  RAVAGED  THE  HUMAN  FRAME.    ST.  JACOBS 
OIL.  CURED  THEM     NO  BOAST;  THEY  ARE 
SOLID  FACTS  HELD  IN  PROOF. 


Think 
one, 


what  a  difference  It  would  make  If  yon  did  two  days'  work  In 
or  lfvour  man  was  to  do  two  men's  work.  That's  Just  what 
will  result  If  you  use  the  "PLANET  JR."  Seed  Drills. 
Six  styles  in  all;  three  built  on  a  new  principle.  They 
all  open  the  furrow,  sow,  cover,  roll  down  and  mark  the 
next  row,  all  In  one  operation.   There's  a  score  more 
"Planet  Jr."  Farm  and  Oarden  Tools  and  a  Book 
that  describes  them  all.    It's  free— write  for  It. 
8.  L.  ALLEN  Jt  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 

OAS 

— ANP — 

OIL 
ENGINES. 


Cross-Compound  Steam  Enginesand "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.    Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 

Gallons  Per  Mlnate. 

BYRON    JACKSON    mACHINE  VA/ORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street   San  Francisco. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 


-MANUKACTCKERS  Of- 


FOR    TOVA/N    M/ATBR    W  OKKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut.  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipe* 

with  Asphaltum. 
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Pruning  the  Lemon. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Claremont 
Horticultural  Club  last  week  W.  C. 
Shaw  gave  some  ideas  on  pruning  the 
lemon.  He  stated  that  by  following  it 
up  continually  he  had  good  crops. 

A  few  days  since  a  representative  of 
the  Pomona  Times  visited  his  orchard 
and  saw  as  big  a  crop  as  he  ever  saw 
on  six-year-old  trees.  The  trees  were 
all  strong  and  thrifty  and  in  shape  and 
appearance  more  like  an  orange  tree 
than  is  usually  the  case.  Each  tree 
had  a  round,  symmetrical  head,  was 
fairly  open  in  center,  though  not  a 
cup-shaped  tree.  The  trunk  and 
branches  were  strong  and  thrifty. 

It  is  not  long  since  most  of  our 
growers  believed  in  no  pruning  of  the 
'lemon,  so  we  give  some  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
ideas: 

In  planting  head  2k  or  3  feet  (we 
would  say  not  over  1\  feet).  When  the 
new  growth  starts  encourage  those 
shoots  that  are  as  far  apart  on  the 
stem  as  possible.  That  is,  do  not  allow 
three  or  four  branches  to  connect 
around  the  trunk  opposite  each  other. 
Where  these  branches  do  come  oppo- 
site, there  is  great  danger  of  the  tree 
splitting  under  a  heavy  load. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  years 
prune  back,  cutting  each  sprig  at  least 
half  of  previous  season's  growth,  so  as 
to  get  strong  and  stocky  trunk  and 
limbs.  This  gives  less  fruit  for  the 
first  few  years,  but  will  well  repay  in 
greater  productiveness  later.  Keep 
off  all  suckers,  and  so  shape  the  tree 
as  to  avoid  crab  limbs. 

As  the  tree  is  ready  for  bearing,  the 
topping  must  be  kept  up.  This  gives 
a  thick,  compact  head  with  foliage  suffi- 
cient for  shading  the  fruit.  Fruit  that 
hangs  on  outer  ends  of  long  limbs  never 
has  the  waxy,  translucent  look  that 
the  well-shaded  fruit  inside  has.  Al- 
ways cut  back  strong,  rank  growing 
wood.  It  never  produces  the  best 
grade  of  fruit. 

This  plan  of  pruning  causes  a  large 
amount  of  nice  fruit  to  form  on  the 
small  laterals.  At  least  it  has  done  so 
on  Mr.  Shaw's  trees,  though  it  is 
never  safe  to  credit  a  full  crop  to  any 
one  thing.  One  must  "live  with  his 
trees,"  study  their  needs  and  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  any  requirement. 

Editorial  Sparkles. 

There  are  many  keys  to  President 
McKinley's  cabinet,  but  only  one  man 
knows  which  will  fit  the  keyhole.— 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 

A  man  always  gives  himself  away 
when  he  is  on  his  wedding  tour  by  try- 
ing to  act  as  though  it  bored  him  to 
tuck  in  his  wife's  sleeves.— New  York 
Press. 

Altgeld  has  declared  in  favor  of 
Cuban  independence.  This,  however, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  prejudice  the 
revolutionary  cause. — New  York  Mail 
and  Express. 

Ireland's  agriculture  is  sacrificed  to 
England,  and  this  bog  business  proves 
she  isn't  even  allowed  to  profit  by  a  big 
real  estate  movement.— Philadelphia 
Times. 

Between  the  train  wreckers  and  the 
bank  wreckers  one  is  about  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  only  safe  thing 
to  do  is  to  stay  home  and  quit  saving 
money. — Washington  Post. 


Better  Than  a  Gold  Mine. 

Raise  your  own  coffee  at  2c  a  pound  and  let 
high  tariff  coffee  go.  Produces  2  crops  per  year 
in  the  south.  Sample  and  large  catalogue  of 
50  new  varieties  of  seeds  with  testimonials  from 
all  over  the  Union,  postpaid,  10c.  Also  my  new 
vineless  bunch  yam  sweet  potato,  postpaid,  30c 
per  lb.  Earliest,  sweetest  and  most  productive 
on  earth,  by  express  15c  per  lb.  C.  E.  Cole, 
Seedsman,  BucUner,  Mo. 

In  summing  up  the  military  resources 
of  Texas,  we  find  that  this  great  State 
can  in  an  emergency  be  depended  upon 
for  9604  generals  of  the  different 
grades,  317,414  colonels,  73,001  lieuten- 
ant colonels,  majors,  captains  aud  minor 
officers,  to  say  nothing  of  117  privates. 
— Dallas  News. 

"  Brown's  Broncbial, Troches  "  are  unrivalled 
for  relieving  Coughs.  Hoarseness  and  all  Throat 
Troubles.   Sold  only  in  boxes. 


A  whole  divorce  suit  can  sometimes 
be  made  out  of  a  pair  of  bicycle  bloom- 
ers.— Tacoma  News. 


Long  ago  it  was  discovered  that 
bubbles  of  air  rising  through  water  do 
not  move  with  great  speed.  This,  ex- 
cepting for  great  depths,  is  not  more 
than  a  foot  a  second.  If  therefore,  a 
bubble  of  air  is  caught  in  a  stream  of 
water  which  flows  downward,  and  the 
rate  of  speed  of  the  stream  is  more 
than  a  foot  a  second,  the  bubble  will 
be  imprisoned  and  will  be  carried  down 
with  the  stream.  This  phenomenon 
may  be  observed  in  all  waterfalls, 
where  the  whiteness  of  the  water  is 
due  to  the  air  which  is  carried  down 
in  it. 

Queen  Lil  is  said  to  be  looking  for  a 
pension.  She  would  do  better  to  take 
a  hint  from  the  broken-down  aristoc- 
racy of  Europe  and  marry  an  Ameri- 
can dude  whose  parents  have  money. — 
Chicago  News. 


A  ten-cent  lamp  with  the 
right  chimney  gives  more  light 
and  less  smell  than  a  $100 
lamp  with  a  wrong  chimney. 

What  is  the  right  chimney  ? 

What  lamp  have  you  got? 

We'll  send  you  an  Index  ; 
free. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 

FARMERS'  HANDY  WAGON 

AND  FRUIT  TRUCK. 


PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED 

to  close  out  present  stock. 
NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  a  HANDY  WAGON. 

W.  C.  RARIG,  General  Agent, 

157  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


lean  s  if  HARROW 


No 
wood 


ALL  STELL! 

No  castings 
to  break. 


ilmpta  lever  adjusts  the  teeth  to  "ny  am-lp.  Slants  . 

r<l  to  tenr  lip  the  ground  ;Kl»nts  Imek  to  Kinnnth  t  .  e  ) 
ground  and  to liarrow (rrowlntrernps.  TTnpnualle'l  weed  \ 
'   :   Saves  its  cost  first  «p».nn.   Addre»<,  \ 
I.  Si  Pnrk  St  .  MANSFIELIM)^ 


!  The 
f  to 


RODERICK 


HFC.  CO. 


HAWLEY.  KING  &  CO.,  Los  Angele9.  Cal..  and 
VV.  C.  RARIG.  San  Francisco.  Cal..  Gen,')  Agents. 


NAVEL  ORANGE  GROVES. 

Owing- to  old  age  and  inability  to  work.  I  would 
now  sell  a  half  Interest  in  two  or  three  Navel 
Orange  Groves,  near  town,  at  much  less  Mian 
their  value  and  on  very  easy  terms  to  the  right 
kind  of  a  younger  man,  to  work  and  manage  them. 
An  unequ'aled  opportunity  for  an  industrious  man 
to  secure  a  competence  without  risk.  Would  now 
sell  a  fine  bearing  grove  near  town  at  but  one-half 
of  its  present  value  and  on  unusually  favorable 
terms.  Address 

GEN.  J.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside,  Cal. 


XT  3VE 


Patent  Centrifugal,  Steam  and  Power  Pump- 
ing Machinery,  Simplest,  Cheapest  and  Best. 
Orchard  Trucks,     Grape  Crushers, 
Wine  Presses,   Wine  Filters. 
Up-to-Date   Repair   Shop   for  All  Kinds  of 
Pumps  and  Other  Machinery. 
It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  prices. 
I.  L.  BURTON   MACHINE  WORKS, 
115-117  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 

PUMPS! 

For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES.  Galt.Cal. 


Guns    and  Hunters' 
Equipments. 

Cata- 
logues 
will  tell 
you  all 
about  It. 


Geo.W.  Shreve,  739  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VI/.   J/\GK.SOIN    «fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  220  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FAR/V1  SUPPLlES-^WMnii 

AT  WHOLESALE. 

Send  for  New  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Home  Supply  Co.,  13  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Paint, 

Invaluable 
for  Inside  of 
TANKS 
and 

WATER 
TROUGHS. 


Manilla 
Roofing, 

250  square  feet 
complete, 
with 

■  Paint  and  Nails, 
$4.00. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER,  OR  ADDRESS 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  ^Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 
m«nuf«oturers,        524  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 

mORGAIN     SF»/\DIING  H/\RROWS. 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR 

Orchards  and 
Vineyards. 

State  Agents  for  JONES  CHAIN  MOWERS. 

SEND   FOR  CIRCULARS. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  State  Agents, 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

OILMAN'S  mtent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 


PATENTED  AUGUST 


1893. 


FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  — California  Midwinter 
International  Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost, 
sunburn,  rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  de- 
scriptive circulars. 

B.    F\  GILMAN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
420  NINTH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


><HKKXX><K>0<>0<>0<KXKK>^ 

Webster's 
I  International 
Dictionary 

Invaluable  In  Office,  School,  and  Home. 


WEBSTER'S 
[  INTERNATIONAL 
k  DICTIONARY 


A  thorough  revision  of  the  1 
Unabridged,  the  purpose  of 
which  has  lieen  notdisplny  nor  I 
the  provision  of  material  for  < 
,  boastful  and  showy  advertise- 
ment, but  the  due,  judicious, 
'  scholarly,  thorough  perfect- 
ing of  a  work  which  in  all  the  > 
stages  of  its  growth  has  oli- 1 
tatnedin  an  equal  degree  the  , 
favor  an. I  cc.ntidencc  of  schol- 
ars and  of  the  general  public. 

The  Choicest  of  Gifts 
for  Christinas. 

In  Various  Styles  or  Binding. 
IV   Specimen  pages  sent  on  application  to 
G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 
BUY  THE  BEST. 


Mark. 


THE  SPENCER 


All  bales  ex 
actly  of 
same 
size. 


FULL  CIRCLE  HAY 
&  STRAW  PRESS 

Guaranteed  t  o 
bale  three  tous 
more  hay  in  ten 


J.  A.  SPENCER,  Box  25,  DWIGHT,  ILL. 


imPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,   San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  Gen'l  Agent. 


California  Inventors  I 


Should  consull 
DEWEY&CO. 
American  and 
Foreign  Patent  Solicitors,  for  obtaining  Pat- 
ents and  Caveats.  Established  in  1860.  Their 
long  experience  as  journalists  and  largo  practice 
as  Patent  attorneys  enables  them  to  offer  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors  far  better  serv'oe  than  they  can 
obtain  elsewhere.  Send  for  fr.:o  circulars  of  Infor- 
mation. No.  Z&)  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


H.H.H. 


Horse  Medicine! 


ED.  D.  T .,  ISOS. 

Will  Remove  All  Callous  Lumps,  Spavins, 
Wind  Galls,  Ring  Hour.  Pole  Evil,  and  Will 
Cure  Sweeney,  Scratches,  Sore  Shoulders,  Dis- 
temper, Contraction  of  Leaders,  Fistula,  and 
All  Blemishes  on  the  Horse. 

AS  A  FAMILY  LINIMENT,  IT  IS  THE  BEST 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  anyone  who  says  he  has  as 
good  or  better  liniment  than  the  H.H.H.,  for  he  is 
an  impostor  and  you  will  surely  waste  your  money 
if  you  buy  it.  Insist  on  having  the  H.H.H.  and  no 
other.  Examine  uvery  bottle  to  see  if  the  name  of 
Henry  H.  Moore  is  on  label  pasted  on  bottle,  and 
the  Arm  name  is  on  outside  cover  of  wrapper,  be- 
fore you  buy  it. 

Manufactured  by 

H.   H.  HOORE  &  SONS, 
Cor.  Sutter  St.  and  Miner  Ave., 

STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA. 


The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  16  large  pages. 
Be  si're  to  »ee  It  before  subscribing  for  any  other 
G.  W.  York  *  Co.,  56  Fifth'  Ave..  Chicago.  Iix, 
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Good  Horses  in  Small  Supply. 


It  may  be  doubted  if  any  man  in 
America  is  more  closely  in  touch  with 
the  market  for  high-class  heavy  har- 
ness horses  than  Mr.  W.  D.  Grand,  the 
New  York  auctioneer.  A  large  per 
cent  of  the  best  horses  of  this  class 
sold  publicly  in  New  York  pass  under 
his  hammer,  and  his  information  as  to 
supplies  for  this  trade  probably  comes 
from  wider,  more  varied  and  more  reli- 
able sources  than  that  possessed  by 
any  other  man  connected  with  the  in- 
dustry. Naturally,  therefore,  much 
interest  attaches  to  his  forecast  of  the 
run  of  supplies  recently  made  public 
through  the  Rider  and  Driver,  from 
which  we  quote  : 

"As  differing  from  last  and  previous 
seasons,  which  saw  large  consignments 
from  the  West  and  Canada  and  the  dis- 
posal of  many  high-class  animals,  the 
current  year,  according  to  information 
at  hand,  will  witness  much  smaller 
shipments  generally.  While  without 
exception  every  consignor  who  has 
made  shipments  to  thiu  market  in  the 
past  has  booked  dates  for  sales  this 
season,  the  offerings  will  in  every  case 
be  much  lighter  than  heretofore,  owing 
to  the  great  scarcity  throughout  this 
country  and  Canada  of  horses  adapted 
to  this  market. 

"That  this  scarcity  actually  exists 
in  all  sections  I  can  vouch  for  from  re- 
liable reports  from  the  priucipal  horse 
centers  and  from  what  I  personally  ob- 
served on  a  recent  trip  through  Cana- 
da and  the  West.  Breeding  operations 
having  practically  ceased  some  three  or 
four  years  ago,  when  values  dropped  to 
such  a  low  standard,  and  the  drain  up- 
on mature  stoc  k  having  caused  a  whole- 
sale depletion  of  material  in  the  hands 
of  breeders,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  those  who  cater  to  the  market 
have  great  difficulty  in  finding  horses 
of  the  quality  demanded  here. 

"  In  view  of  this  condition  of  things 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  appa- 
rent to  the  more  conservative  breeders 
that  it  is  policy,  from  a  business  stand- 
point, to  replenish  their  stock  and  en- 
large the  scope  of  their  breeding  oper- 
ations." 

A  dealer  cannot  be  found  who  will 
differ  from  this  estimate  of  the  supplies 
for  the  coming  season.  After  the  fall 
show  horse  buyers  scattered  out 
through  the  country  to  locate  horses 
for  the  little  run  of  winter  trade  and 
the  spring  demand,  and  from  every  one 
has  come  the  same  story.  It  is  not 
strange.  The  supply  of  trotting  "stags" 
cannot  hold  out  forever.  In  order  to 
get  horses  of  fine  enough  form,  dealers 
have  relieved  many  a  cross-road  stal- 
lioner  of  his  horse,  which  has  not  been 
the  most  profitable  investment  during 
the  past  few  years  and  which  was  worth 
more  as  a  gelding  than  a  stallion.  But 
this  source  of  supply  is  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted, and  it  is  a  fact  that  great  dif- 
ficulty is  now  experienced  in  getting 
horses  suitable  for  the  city  trade. 

We  need  not  look  for  proof  further 
than  to  the  market  in  the  city  yester- 
day, when  a  big  offering  was  made  of 
horses  by  half  a  dozen  different  dealers 
from  as  many  different  sections,  and 
the  sale  was  advertised  as  "the  best 
offering  of  carriage  horses  ever  made 
in  this  market.''  What  are  the  facts  ? 
There  were  some  good  horses  and  they 
brought  good  prices  ;  one  horse  made 
$1125.  Others  sold  as  low  as  $75,  and 
a  lot  of  them  brought  around  $100. 
The  good  ones  are  scarcer  than  ever 
before. — Breeders'  Gazette. 


Electric  Traction  in  the  Sewers 
of  Paris. 


Ever  since  Victor  Hugo  made  famous 
in  "  Les  Miserables "  the  sewers  of 
Paris,  they  have  been  one  of  the  sights 
which  venturesome  visitors  to  that  city 
aimed  to  see.  It  now  seems  that  even 
these  have  been  invaded  by  electricity. 
A  contemporary,  in  describing  them, 
says : 

"The  boats  are  used  in  the  larger 
tunnels,  which  are  some  10  feet  high 
and  18  feet  broad,  with  a  rectangular 
channel  in  the  floor  forming  a  canal  10 
feet  wide  and  3  feet  6"  inches  deep, 
along  which  the  sewage  flows.  The 


smaller  branches  are  similarly  con- 
structed, but  the  canal  is  under  4  feet 
wide,  and  cars  with  flanged  wheels  run 
on  the  edges  of  the  channel,  which  act 
as  rails.  The  primary  object  of  both 
boats  and  cars  is  to  drag  scrapers  for 
cleaning  the  channel — the  admission  of 
visitors  being,  as  it  were,  an  accidental 
adjunct.  Both  cars  and  boats  are  now 
propelled  by  electricity  derived  from 
accumulators  contained  in  the  leading 
vehicle,  and  weighing  from  40  to  14 
cwt.  In  order  not  to  unnecessarily 
stir  up  trouble — and  other  things — from 
the  liquid  depths,  the  boats  have  no 
screws  or  paddles,  but  propel  them- 
selves by  picking  up  a  chain  laid  along 
the  bottom  of  the  sewage  channel  and 
passed  over  a  driving  pulley  geared  on 
to  the  motor.  The  train  consists  in 
busy  times  of  six  boats  or  cars  and  will 
accommodate  as  many  as  100  persons." 


Discouraged  and  Downcast. 


A  Well  Known  Yolo  County,  California, 
Druggist  -  for  the  Nirvana,  lie 

rinds  a  More  Pleasant  Remedy 
for  111-   Ills  Than  Bud- 
dha's Panacea. 
rVotjl  the  Mail,  Wtmrtland,  Cal. 

There  is  probably  no  man  in  Yolo  county 
better  known  than  William  R.  Pond,  formerly 
of  the  drug  firm  of  Pond  &  Lawson  of  Wood- 
land, Cal.  For  five  years  Mr.  Pond  was  a 
terrible  sufferer  from  nervous  prostration, 
and  at  and  during  these  attacks  pined  for 
"  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking." 

Physicians  were  powerless  to  aid  him.  and 
he  was  becoming  rapidly  worn  out  when  an 
old  friend,  a  Mr.  Hendriekson,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, recommended  him  to  try  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills.  In  much  the  same  way  that  a 
drowning  man  grasps  at  whatever  comes  his 
way,  Mr.  Pond  clutched  at  the  idea  of  Pink 
Pills,  and  they  cured  him  on  his  following  the 
printed  directions.  Mr.  Pond  is  chairman  of 
the  Republican  County  Central  Committee, 
and  is  never  tired  of  singing  the  praises  of 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  "and 
restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  also  a 
specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females,  such 
as  suppressions,  irregularities,  and  all  forms 
of  weakness.  They  build  up  the  blood,  and 
restore  the  glow  of  health  to  pale  and  sallow 
cheeks.  In  men  they  effect  a  radical  cure  in 
all  cases  arising  from  mental  worry,  over- 
work or  excesses  of  whatever  nature.  Pink 
Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose  bulk)  at 
50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50,  and  may 
be  had  of  all  druggists,  or  direct  by  mail  from 
Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Companv,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS. 

Purdue  University, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Indiana, 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  Jan.  8.  1897. 
"  Six  years  ago  we  purchased  a  De  Laval  'Baby' 
No.  2  Separator  and  we  have  had  it  in  constant 
use  ever  since.   During  this  time  it  has  done 
strictly  first-class  work  in  every  respect,  and  we 
now  find  only  the  merest  trace  of  fat  in  sklm-milk, 
notwithstanding  the  age  of  our  machine.  The 
extent  of  repairs  has  been  very  slight  indeed. 
The  value  of  the  Separator  in  our  dairy  has  been 
amply  demonstrated." 

C.  S.  Plumb,  Director. 
Send  for  Catalogue  No.  846. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I   74  Cortlandt  St., 
Chicago.  New  York. 

Wanted     To  Buy 

A  HERD  OF  TWENTY  TO  FIFTY 

Pure-Bred  Holstein  Cattle. 


Most  of  those  Americans  who  are 
eager  to  annex  Cuba,  with  her  debt  of 
$425,000,000,  are  already  well  supplied 
with  debts  of  their  own. — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


GIVE    PEDIGREE    AND  RECORDS, 
AND    STATE  PRICES. 


Address  the  I'ubliHher  of  the  Kural  Press. 


TERROR  TO  TICKS! 

WHAT? 

THE  NON-POISONOUS 

ZENOLEUM 

SHEEP  DIP. 

WHY? 

Because  It  kills  Ticks  and  Lice.  cnree 
Scab  inn!  Paper  Skin;  driemip  Foot 
Rot  iind  cure*  Cangrene  and  Crub  in 
the  Head  by  injection.  Insure*  u  bealthy 
skin,  which  meant*  u  healthy  animsl.whicn 
means  a  good  fleece  and  much  profit. 
One  Callon  of  ZENOLEUM  makes 
100  Callons  of  Best  Sheep  Dip. 
Proof  and  prices  upon  request. 
We  want  agents  everywhere.  Address  the 
ZENNER-RAYMOMD  DISINFECTANT  CO., 

Ij  Atwater  Street.      DETROIT,  MICH. 


•  wVw%.a.%.%%.« 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  tor  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  But  it  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,      Oakland.  Cal. 


COCOAINUT  OIL  CAKE, 


The  Best  Feed  for  Mock,  Chickens  and  Pigs. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  bv  EL  DORADO  LINSEED 
OIL  WORKS  CO..  308  California  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


CfAp  t|,..  growth  of  HORNS.  Book  Free.  Writ.- 
*Jl\Jl  John  March  Co..  72  River  St.,  Chicago. 
Chemical  Dehorner  at  Druggists. 


Horse  Owners,  Attention ! 

We  have  been  advertising  for  years  to  pay  J100  reward  If  Tuttlc's 
Elixir  failed  to  cure  colic,  horse  all.  shoe  bolls  when  Hrst  started, 
callous  of  all  kinds,  etc.,  but  have  never  as  yet  been  called  upon  to 
pay  this  reward.  Doesn't  this  fact  prove  conclusively  that  this 
great  remedy  will  do  exactly  what  we  claim  for  it?  If  you  arc  not 
satisfied  at  any  time,  you  can  have  your  money  refunded. 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR 

Is  a  sure  cure  for  Colic,  Horse  Ail,  Spinal  Diseases,  Spavin  Rings, 
Bone,  Cockle  Joints.  Contracted  and  Knotted  Cords,  Curbs,  Splints, 
Sweeney,  lameness  of  all  kinds,  etc.  Price,  50  cts.  a  bottle.  Sold 
by  most  dealers;  a  sample  bottle  will  bo  sent  by  mail  for  three  2- 
cent  stamps  for  postage. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

27  BKVERI.V  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Used  and  Eudorsed  by  Aoams 
Express  Co. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Our  Berkshires  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  in  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums— 8  Brsts,  3  seconds,  a  sweepstakes- 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue. 


Nina  Tecumseh,  100508,  winner  1st  prize  Cal.  State 
Fair,  1886. 


Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Swine, 
and  Plymouth  Rock  Fowls. 

BEST  STRAINS. 

For  Particulars  and  Prices  Write  to 

THOS.  WAITE, 

Perkins,  Sacramento  County   California. 


sure  core  for  Humes*  nn-IColUr  Ghmm.  Scrutchew,  Outn  una  BpSM 
1  Cracks,  in  horses.C rucked  an  >1  I'hnpped  Teat*  in  cow*,  am)  almost  nil 
<  tl  sores  in  man  is  BICKMORE'S  CALL  CURE.  No  Ions 
I  of  labor— you  work  the  horse  and  cure  him  at  the  lumt  time. 
1  Sample  for  10  rents-  enough  to  cure  1  horse.  Fully  Guaranteed 
LBICK MORE  CALL  CURE  OO.- Box 706  OLD  TOWN  ME 


CURE 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 

month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  H26  Market  St.,  S.  F.  HolslelnB. 

winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Pair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  Durhama 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Reglst'd  Berksnlrea. 

JERSEYS  The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville.  Cal. 

PETER  8 AXE  ft  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F  .  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


.IKRSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS.  from  the  beBt 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Nlles  St  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  In  1876. 


Poultry. 


PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  F.  P.Lowell. 
Prop.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Breeder  of  high-class 
Black  and  White  Langshans:  Brown.  Buff  and 
White  Leghorns.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
(iolden  and  Silver  Wyandottes.  Write  for  circular. 

SANTA   TERESA    POULTRY    FARM,  Eden 

Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Mlnor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


ALL  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY.  Fine  stock  from 
T5c  up;  eggs,  II  and  $2  per  18  or  W  per  100.  Carman 
Bros.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

BEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  ForgeuB  A  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 

EGOS.— B.  and  W.  Mlnorcas.  Brown  and  Buff  Leg- 
horns.  Mrs.  J.  G.  Fredericks,  Madison,  Cal. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED    E(i(i  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  A  Bendel,  S.  F. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descri  ptl  ve  catalogue  free. 


WILLIAM  NILES  ACO..L08  Angeles. Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


Swine. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.. Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  A  Berkshire  Hogs 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.     Win.  Nlles  St  Co., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


(  H  AS.  A.  8TOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  383,  Stockton. 


Dogs. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Breeder  of  R»gls- 

tered  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Coille  Shepherd  Dogs. 


We  pay 

freight. 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 
Free. 

Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,    Petaluma,  Cat. 


EVERY  HEN 

Hatched  In  Petaluma 
Incubators  oaf  start- 
ed right,  and  Is  better 
prepared  to  give  profit- 
able returns  necaune these 
machines  exclusively  em- 
body the  feature*  which  pro 
duce  the  greatest  number 
of  rigorous  Chickens, 
lncabatnra  from  $10 


BUY    NO  INCUBATOR 


and  pay  for  It  before 
giving  it  a  trial. 

The  tlrm  who  Is  afraid 
to  let  yon  try  their  In- 
cubator before  buying 
it,  has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  We  will  sell 
you  ours  ON  TRIAL. 
NOT  A  CENT  until 
tried,  and  a  child  can 
run  It  with  5  minutes  attention  a  day. 

We  won  FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD  8  FAIR 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata- 
logue will  cost  you  5  cent*  and  give  you  $100 
worth  of  practical  Information  on  poultry 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  is  In  the 
business.  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses,  etc.,  28c 
N.  B.— Send  us  the  names  of  three  persons  In- 
terested in  poultry  and  25  cents  and  we  will 
send  you  "The  Bicycle;  Its  Care  and  Repair," 
a  book  of  180  subjects  and  80  Illustrations, 
worth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

von  cuLin  incubator  co„ 

Box  298,  DELAWARE  CITY,  DEL. 


168  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 


The  Largest  Bn 


In  tfar  World  ate 


PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Positively  the  best 
that  can  he  produced  both  in 
material  and  workmanship  and 
tin  utility.  Do  not  bay  antll  you 
hare  seen  oar  168  page  descriptive 
[and  finely  Illustrated  catalogue, 
PRIARIE  STATE  INCB.  CO.,  HO*ER  cm,  p*. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Feb.  3,  1897. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

PRODUCE  RECEIPTS. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks  174,299 

Wheat,  ctls  155,357 

Barley,  ctls   33,599 

Oats,  ctls   2,620 

Corn,  ctls    8,330 

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks    12,782 

Potatoes,  sks   28,411 

Onions,  sks   2,963 

Hay,  tons   1,916 

Wool,  bales   268 

Hops,  bales  


Since 

Same  Time 

July  1.  '96. 

Last  Year. 

3,928,627 

3,077,990 

9.328,821 

7,438.754 

4,044,063 

2,413,683 

436,318 

461,030 

153,522 

129,100 

117,017 

28,641 

432,362 

392,273 

718,390 

652,738 

93,66-1 

79,892 

93,208 

90,492 

37,644 
6,864 

40,306 

9,675 

FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  K-sks   54.1B4 

Wheat,  ctls  235,412 

Barley,  ctls   21,647 

Oats,  ctls   4,669 

Corn,  ctls   246 

Beans,  sks   3,526 

Hay,  bales   2,659 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  fbs   3,131 

HoDey,  cases   1 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,952 


Since  \Same  Time 
July  I,  '96.1  Last  Year. 


2,857,208 
8,820,535 
3,172,773 
23,187 
10,605 
269,639 
37,778 
9,100.249 
861,084 
2.037 
53,642 


2,101,251 
7,422,037 
1,757,065 
15,637 
18,130 
246,198 
31,873 
11,392,096 
1,097,622 
7.577 
67.945 


Grain  Freights  and  Charters. 
This  market  has  been  in  unsatisfactory 
shape  for  all  parties  interested  in  either 
charters  or  ships.  With  freights  previously 
low  and  grain  values  on  the  down  grade  both 
here  and  abroad,  there  is  no  crumb  of  encour- 
agement for  the  ship  owner.  The  above  con- 
ditions have  been  experienced  in  this  center 
the  past  week.  There  was  little  or  no  demand 
for  vessels  for  grain  loading.  Iron  ships  of 
handy  size  were  not  quotable  on  wheat  charter 
over  17s  (id  to  Cork,  U.  K.,  for  orders,  usual 
option,  and  were  not  obtainable  for  destina- 
tion as  above  under  16s  3d.  On  charter  of  iron 
ships  to  direct  European  port,  15s  was  a  full 
figure. 

GRAIN  CHARTERS. 

Tonnage  engaged.    Disengaged.     To  arrive. 

1897   24,834  93,078  191,346 

1896    46,675  47,199  210,363 

Flour. 

Card  rates  on  the  product  of  the  local  com- 
bine were  reduced  this  week  25c  per  barrel, 
and  on  outside  brands  quotable  values  were 
cut  down  about  15c  per  barrel.  As  there  had 
been  more  or  less  shading  in  prices  for  some 
weeks  preceding,  the  reduction  was  not  as 
pronounced  as  it  appeared  to  be  on  the  sur- 
face. Spot  supplies  are  not  particularly  heavy, 
but  they  are  proving  more  than  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  immediate  limited  demand. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  S3  00@3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  30(6:3  50 

Country  grades,  extras   4  10®4  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  35@4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50(a)4  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  10@4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  10@4  25 

Wheat. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

1895-96.  1H96-91. 
Ltv.  quotations,         5s9d<a5s9y,d.  6s8i/5d(S)6s9^d. 
Freight  rates,  22H(ffl23%s.  15®17/,s. 

Local  market.  J1.10@1.15  $1.40@1.50 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 

LOCAL.  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on 
February  1st  and  January  1st: 

Tons   feb.  1st.    Jan.  1st. 

Wheat   *58,132  85,804 

Barley   6.809  7,869 

Oats..   5,872  6,558 

Corn   836  647 

*  Including  23,077  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  31,807 
tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st 
Inst,  show  a  decrease  of  27,672  tons  for  month  of 
Jan.  A  year  ago  there  were  137,437  tons  wheat  in 
Call  Board  warehouses. 

The  following  from  the  Northwestern  Miller 
will  be  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the 
wheat  industry  : 
Elsewhere  in  these  columns  will  be  found  ad- 


vices from  our  correspondent  In  Buenos'Ayres.'to 
the  effect  that  recent  severe  storms  have  almost 
destroyed  the  crop  in  the  province  of  Santa  Fe, 
Argentina,  and  that  the  wheat  that  has  been  cut 
is  turning  out  to  be  very  poor  in  quality.  The  esti- 
mate of  export  surplus,  Mr.  Danvers  continues, 
has  now  been  reduced  to  between  18,000,000  and 
20,000,000  bushels.  In  the  Northwestern  Miller  of 
January  1st  Mr.  Davis,  In  his  table  of  harvests, 
gave  17,000,000  bushels  as  his  estimate  of  Argen- 
tina's surplus  for  the  current  year.  In  the  North- 
mestern  Miller  for  January  22nd  advices  from  Mr. 
Danvers,  dated  December  12th,  gave  the  probable 
exports  as  from  36,000,000  to  45,000,000  bushels.  In 
the  same  issue  a  letter  from  Argentina  to  our  Mil- 
waukee correspondent  was  quoted  as  estimating 
the  surplus  at  from  33,000,000  to  38.000,000  bushels. 
This  information  was  dated  December  7th,  and  all 
these  estimates  were  made  previous  to  the  storms 
spoken  of,  so  that  Mr.  Danvers'  advices  dated 
December  18th,  giving  the  probable  exports,  under 
the  changed  conditions,  at  18,000,000  to  20.000,000 
bushels,  now  stand  as  the  latest  reliable  figures 
from  Argentina's  harvest.  These  are  very  grati- 
fying to  the  American  miller,  for  they  show  that 
this  year,  as  well  as  last,  Argentina  will  not  bp. 
able,  with  her  small  crop,  to  materially  affect  the 
situation,  and  that  buyers  who  are  reUing  upon 
South  American  supplies  will  find  themselves 
leaning  upon  a  broken  reed.  The  report  referred 
to  above  reads  as  follows: 

"  Buenos  Ayres,  Dec.  18. 
"The  crop  in  the  province  of  Santa  Fe  has  been 
almost  completely  destroyed  by  severe  storms. 
The  wheat  that  has  been  cut  is  turning  out  of 
very  poor  quality,  and  the  export  surplus  has  now- 
been  reduced  to  about  18,(XX),000  to  20,000,000  bush- 
els. I  will  write  at  length  on  the  subject  next 
week,  when  f  shall  have  been  able  to  obtain  even 
more  reliable  information  than  I  have  at  present. 

"Ernesto  Danvers.  ' 

One  encouraging  feature  of  the  week  for 
the  wheat  producing  interest  was  the  liberal 
rainfall,  which  extended  over  the  entire 
State,  giving  most  portions  an  abundance  of 
moisture  for  the  time  being.  In  a  few  locali- 
ties less  rain  would  have  been  more  accepta- 
ble; but,  taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  the 
storm  will  prove  decidedly  beneficial.  Grain 
crop  prospects  were  seldom  better  at  this 
date,  and,  with  seasonable  spring  rains,  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  good  yield  of  wheat.  Of 
course,  the  crop  is  not  made  yet.  There  may 
be  too  much  rain,  which  is  nearly  as  damag- 
ing to  the  wheat  grower  as  a  dry  season;  or 
there  may  be  hot  Northers  in  the  spring,  and, 
as  has  been  before  experienced,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  crop  may  in  a  few  days  be  virtually 
ruined.  The  way  speculators  in  the  gambling 
pits  hammered  down  values  on  options  the 
latter  part  of  last  week,  one  would  imagine 
there  was  going  to  be  a  bumper  crop  of  wheat 
over  the  entire  earth  the  coming  season.  It 
is  more  likely,  however,  that  the  prospects 
ahead  or  other  legitimate  conditions  received 
little  or  no  consideration  from  the  manipula- 
tors. It  served  their  purposes  best  to  have 
values  down,  and  down  they  went,  a  pressure 
of  cold  coin  being  all  that  was  necessary  to 
bring  about  the  result.  May  wheat  was 
crowded  down  over  10c  inside  of  three  days. 
The  spot  market  was  necessarily  weak  and 
lower.  There  was  a  recovery  on  Saturday 
last  of  about  4c  on  May  wheat  from  lowest 
point,  but  a  portion  of  this  was  lost  Monday. 
Spot  market  on  latter  day  was  inactive,  with 
$1.45  a  full  quotable  figure  for  No.  1  wheat 
delivered  alongside  ship.  The  speculative 
market  was  firmer  Tuesday,  and  spot  offer- 
ings were  more  steadily  held.  Liverpool  on 
Wednesday  was  moderately  firm,  but  Chi- 
cago was  unsettled.  Market  here  was  easier 
for  options  and  closed  quiet  for  spot  offerings. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  $1.37%@1.44%. 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $l.20%@l.24%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $l.40%@1.41Js ; 
December  at  S1.23%@1.23%. 

California  Milling  $1  45   @1  55 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  40   @1  45 

Oregon  Valley   1  42V4@1  47V4 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  35  (all  50 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  35  @1  45 

Barley. 

Much  the  same  inactive  condition  has  pre- 
vailed in  this  market  as  for  a  week  or  two 
preceding.  Brewing  is  receiving  very  little 
attention  at  present  from  either  shippers, 
maltsters  or  brewers.  Chevalier  is  in  such 
scanty  stock  as  to  admit  of  little  trading  in 
this  variety;  but  the  season  is  far  advanced, 
and,  aside  from  seed  requirements,  there  is 
not  likely  to  be  much  more  needed  until  next 
crop.  Feed  barley  met  with  some  attention 
from  local  millers  and  jobbers,  but  demand 
was  not  heavy,  and  offerings,  although  of 
rather  moderate  volume,  proved  steadily  more 
than  sufficient  to  satisfy  immediate  needs. 
The  market  for  feed  barley  has,  in  conse- 
quence, favored  the  buyer  most  of  the  time. 
Option  market  was  in  the  main  against  sell- 
ers, Call  Board  prices  touching  slightly  lower 
levels  than  during  preceding  week. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  76@79>4'c;  December, 
1897,  delivery,  — @— c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 


A  Few  Words 
About  Plows 


MANY  different  makes  of  chilled  plows 
have  been  brought  out  in  this  State, 
most  of  which  are  now  entirely  out 
of  the  market,  having  each  enjoyed 
a  brief  sale,  but  finally  succumbing 
to  the  superior 
qualities  of  the 


OLIVER. 


THE   UNLUCKY    PURCHASER  of  a 

plow  now  out  of  market  is  unable  to 
procure  extras  of  any  kind,  and  his  plow 
is  practically  useless — a  veritable  "ship 
without  a  rudder,"  and  suitable  only 
for  barnyard  ornamentation.  He  is 
obliged  to  throw  it  aside  and  pocket 
a  loss.  It  will  be  wise  economy  for 
you   to  avoid    such    an  experience. 


WHEN    ABOUT   TO    PURCHASE  a 

plow,  weigh  every  fact  well.  Remem- 
ber that  the  /-\t  *      _       has  been 

Oliver 

here  for  years  v-'  m  M  T  WM    and  has 

come  to  stay.  The  fortunate  possessor 
of  an  Oliver  Plow  has  no  difficulty  to 
contend  with  in  the  matter  of  extras, 
as  we  constantly  carry  in  stock  a 
complete  line  of  perfect  fitting  dupli- 
cate parts. 

THESE  are  easily  and  quickly  pro- 
cured and  adjusted  and  the  work  but 
slightly  delayed,  which  is  of  itself  a 
strong  recommendation  to  the  reflect- 
ing purchaser. 

#  # 

YOU  can  make  no  mistake  in  buying 
the  Genuine  Oliver  Plows  and  Extras. 


Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works, 

37  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Call  Board,  May  feed  was  offered  at  78%c, 
with  78c  bid;  December  feed  at  — @— c. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   77V4®  80 

Feed,  fair  to  good   75   @  77V4 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   90   @  95 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice  1  05  @1  15 

Chevalier,  No.  2   75  @  82V4 

Oats. 

Buyers  have  been  operating  slowly  in  this 
cereal,  having  little  faith  in  existing  values. 
It  is  true  prices  are  on  a  rather  high  plane  as 
compared  with  figures  prevailing  for  barley 
and  corn,  but  these  latter  cereals  cannot  be 
successfully  substituted  for  oats  in  a  general 
way.  Feeders  can  economize,  however,  par- 
ticularly with  common  horses,  by  feeding  al- 
most wholly  crushed  barley  and  corn.  The 
oat  market  is  lacking  in  firmness,  and  were 
offerings  crowded  to  sale,  lower  figures  than 
are  now  nominally  current  would  have  to  be 
accepted.  Should  buyers  attempt  to  operate 
freely,  however,  they  would  find  it  necessary, 
particularly  on  the  more  desirable  grades,  to 
pay  full  current  rates. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  130  @1  35 

White,  good  to  choice  1  15   @1  25 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  00  @1  12V, 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  22^@1  30 

Milling  1  20  Call  35 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  45   @>1  55 

Black  Russian   95   @1  30 

Red  1  00  @1  25 

Corn. 

No  improvement  to  note  in  the  state  of  the 
corn  market  nor  is  there  any  probability  of 
there  being  any  change  for  the  better  so  long 
as  the  Eastern  article  is  offered  so  freely  as 
it  has  been  for  the  past  month.  Nebraska 
corn  has  been  lately  obtainable  as  low  as  72%o 
here  in  bulk,  ex-cars.  The  imported  i9  mostly 
Large  Yellow  or  mixed,  but  values  for  all  de- 
scriptions of  domestic  are  unfavorably  affected 
by  low  prices  ruling  on  the  Eastern  product. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   77y,@  80 

Large  Yellow   75  (o>  ny, 

Small  Yellow   90  @  95 

Egyptian  White   95  @1  00 

Popcorn,  shelled,     lb   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Inquiry  is  insignificant,  but  as  there  is 
very  little  offering,  former  values  are  being 
maintained. 

Good  to  choice   90  @  92K 

Buckwheat- 
There  is  little  aside  from  the  views  of  those 
in  the  milling  and  jobbing  trade  upon  which 
to  base  quotations.     Offerings  now  in  this 
market  are  of  decidedly  small  compass. 

Good  to  choice  1  25   @1  30 

Silverskin  1  30  ©1  35 


Beans. 

The  following  is  a  New  York  review  of  the 
bean  market,  under  recent  date,  prices  given 
being  per  60-pound  bushel : 

Conditions  have  not  been  at  all  favorable  to  trade 
this  week,  and  the  dullness  that  prevailed  has  re- 
sulted in  a  little  pressure  to  sell  and  slight  shading 
of  values  in  consequence.  The  market  seems  to 
be  in  such  a  sensitive  condition  that  a  few  days 
without  business  causes  anxiety  and  weakness 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  fluctuating  values 
will  be  more  common  than  usual  throughout  the 
season.  Choice  Marrow  have  held  at  $1.20(n;1.22H 
throughout  the  week,  but  the  outside  figure  is  now 
full  high.  Best  Medium  and  Pea  have  shown  a 
little  easier  feeling  the  last  half  of  the  week,  and 
close  buyers  have  secured  concessions  of  21/!(&i5c. 
Red  Kidney  held  at  unchanged  prices  for  a  few 
days  and  then  developed  some  weakness;  a  few 
sales  of  choice  quality  reported  at  $1.35  f.  o.  b.  and 
if  more  money  is  obtained  next  week  it  will 
be  because  of  large  export  interest.  White  Kidney 
drawing.  After  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  find  an 
outlet  for  Yellow  Eye,  sellers  cut  the  price  fully 
5c  and  made  a  few  sales ;  plenty  of  stock  offering 
at  $1.15,  and  the  larger  sales  have  been  mostly 
below  that.  Very  little  doing  in  Turtle  Soup. 
Lima  have  declined  under  continued  dull  trade, 
and  are  now  quoted  at  |1.25@1.80.  Green  barely 
steady. 

The  bean  market  in  this  center,  as  regards 
all  the  white  varieties,  Limas  included,  is  as 
devoid  of  firmness  as  at  any  previous  date  the 
current  season.    Occasional  transfers  are  ef- 
I  fected,  but  they  do  not  prove  of  sufficient 
volume  to  reduce  supplies  to  the  proportions 
|  necessary  for  a  healthy  market.    There  are 
|  no  large  stocks  of  colored  beans,  unless  it  be 
j  of  Pinks,  and  most  of  the  latter  in  this  center 
are  concentrated  in  few  hands.    Bayos  are  in 
limited  supply,  and  buyers  of  the  same  find  it 
,  difficult  to  obtain  material  concessions  in  their 
favor.    Red  Kidneys  are  scarce,  and  are  apt 
]  to  continue  so  until  next  crop  is  harvested. 
Shipments  of  beans  outward  by  sea  during 
January  aggregated  10,000  sacks. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  fbs  $1  20   0>1  35 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  00  @1  20 

Lady  Washington   1  00  @1  10 

Butter,  small   1  25  @1  40 

Butter,  large   1  40  @1  60 

Pinks   1  15  @1  25 

I  Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  55   (ffil  65 

|  Reds   1  30  @1  40 

j  Red  Kidneys   3  25  @3  50 

I  Limas,  good  to  choice   1  55   @1  65 

Hlack-eye  Beans   1  25  @1  40 

Horse  Beans   90  @1  00 

|  Garbanzos,  large   2  50   @2  75 

|  Garbanzos,  small   1  50  @1  75 

Dried  Peas. 
There  are  few  coming  forward  from  any 
quarter.  Buyers  are  not  in  urgent  need,  but 
will  take  choice  stock  at  full  current  figures 
below  named.  Most  of  the  dried  peas  in  this 
State  come  from  Humboldt  county,   and  a. 
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large  portion  of  these  arrive  too  damp  and 
soft  to  be  sought  after. 

Green  Peas,  California  »1  25  ®1  50 

Niles  Peas   1  85  @1  35 

Hay  and  Straw. 
Instead  of  improving,  this  market  is  show- 
ing a  worse  tone  than  previously  noted. 
Hopes  were  entertained  that  values  would 
receive  no  serious  setback,  if  they  did  not  ad- 
vance sufficiently  to  cover  cost  of  carrying. 
It  is  feared  now,  however,  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  reduce  rates  in  order  to  effect  a 
clean-up  before  the  season  closes.  Straw  is 
naturally  ruling  against  sellers,  owing  to  hay 
being  so  abundant  and  cheap. 

Wheat  7  50®  10  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  7  00(n)10  00 

Oat   6  °°®  «  50 

Barley   6  00®  8  50 

Clover  6  00®  7  SO 

Stock  Hay   4  50®  5  50 

Alfalfa  6  00®  7  50 

Compressed  6  00®  9  50 

Straw,  *  bale   35®  50 

Wool. 

There  has  been  fairly  active  trading  in 
grease  wools  during  the  past  fortnight,  both 
on  scouring  and  speculative  account.  Most  if 
not  all  the  desirable  Fall  wools  have  passed 
out  of  first  hands.  Quotable  values  cannot  be 
said  to  be  higher,  but  in  not  a  few  instances 
better  figures  were  realized  than  had  been  j 
obtainable  at  any  previous  date  during  the 
season  now  nearly  closed.  As  we  have  been 
having  plenty  of  rain  and  green  feed,  the 
spring  clip  promises  to  be  above  the  average 
as  to  lightness,  brightness,  and  length  and 
strength  of  staple. 

SPUING. 

Nevada,  as  to  condition   7 

Oregon  Valley,  select   9 


®  9 
(U10V4 

®  m 

®10 


Oregon  Valley,  low  grade   8 

Oregon,  Eastern   8 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   —  @  — 

Northern  California  free   7  @9 

Northern  defective   54®  7 

Middle  Counties  free —   6  @  74 

Middle  counties  defective   5(4®  64 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern   34®  5 

Hops. 

The  hop  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 

continent  is  thus  reported  by  a  New  York 

contemporary: 

The  market  seems  to  be  gradually  shaping  a 
little  better,  under  the  influence  of  continued  ex- 
port business.  Advices  from  London  have  been 
fairly  encouraging  and  quilt-  a  good  deal  of  stock 
has  been  shipped  out  again  this  week.  Exporters 
are  interested  mostly  in  choice  hops,  and  are 
paying  13@i:i4c  for  both  State  and  Pacillc  Coast.  | 
Holders  have  accepted  those  rates  for  average 
choice  quality  but  a  few  fancy  growths  especially  i 
of  Pacilics  cannot  be  bought  at  the  outside  figure.  I 
If  the  foreign  demand  continues  the  future  of  the 
market  is  assured,  but  we  seem  more  dependent 
upon  that  outlet  than  usual  from  the  fact  that  ! 
brewers  are  carrying  so  much  old  stock  that  they  | 
can  get  along  with  but  few  of  tbis  season's  growth. 
It  is  quite  uncommon  to  see  brewers  so  indifferent 
as  to  the  course  of  tlie  market,  and  it  is  not  safe 
to  calculate  on  much  trade  from  that  source  before 
summer,  and  not  then  unless  the  weather  is  hot 
and  the  consumption  of  liquors  heavy.  Grades 
below  prime,  say  under  12c,  have  so  few  sales  as 
to  hardly  determine  values. 

The  local  market  is  quiet,  with  jobbers  ap- 
parently masters  of  the  situation  for  the  time 
being,  so  far  as  the  shaping  of  values  is  con- 
cerned. When  it  comes  to  securing  buyers  at 
full  asking  figures,  however,  they  are  not  so 
successful  as  they  would  like  to  be.  The  sit- 
uation, briefly  stated,  is  that  dealers  are  ask- 
ing 15c  for  a  choice  hop,  but  would  not  pay 
over  10c  for  the  same  grade. 

Fair  to  choice,  1896  crop   8  @12 

MillHtufTs. 

Market  has  been  liberally  stocked  with 
most  descriptions,  and  prices  were  in  the 
main  at  a  comparatively  low  range.  Quotable 
rates,  however,  did  not  develop  any  marked 
changes  from  the  figures  of  previous  week. 

Bran,  f  ton  12  00®13  00 

Middlings  16  00®  19  00 

Barley,  Rolled  17  SHTo  18  IW 

Cornmeal  18  00®18  50 

Cracked  Corn  18  50®  19  00 

Seeds. 

Inquiry  for  Mustard  seed  is  as  light  as 
noted  in  former  issue,  and  bids  of  best  buyers 
are  little  if  any  above  inside  quotations.  Yel- 
low found  custom  in  a  small  way  at  2c  per  lb. 
For  inferior  Brown  as  low  as  lj^c  had  to  be 
accepted.  Flaxseed  is  being  held  about  the 
same  as  quoted  in  former  issue,  but  there  is 
very  little  changing  hands.   Alfalfa  is  not 


Rape  2*@2X 

Hemp  3«@3K 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5X@6 

Bags  and  Bagging. 
The  grain  bag  market  has  been  ruling 
slightly  firmer,  the  improvement  being  mainly 
in  the  inquiry.  Quotations  have  been  based 
on  holders'  views,  and  bids  have  been  made 
tolerably  close  to  recent  asking  figures.  Pros- 
pects are  that  grain  bags  will  be  in  good  de- 
mand the  coming  season,  but  no  fears  are 
entertained  that  the  supply  will  fall  short  of 
the  requirements.  Wool  sacks  are  being 
steadily  held,  with  expectations  of  some 
active  trading  in  the  near  future. 
Calcutta  Grain  bags,  buyer  June-July...  4X@  5 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   4\<a  1\ 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    4  65@— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  27  «0— 

Wool  sacks,  34  lb  24  ®— 

Gunnies  10  ®— 

Bean  bags   4  @  4H 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   54®  74 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Dealers  in  this  line  report  the  market  in  all 
essential  respects  to  be  the  same  as  for  a  week 
or  two  preceding.  Demand  is  not  brisk  at 
full  current  rates  for  either  hides  or  pelts. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 

I  placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  58  lbs   8  @—      7  @— 

I  Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  7 

|  Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   6 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  6 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  6 

Wet  Salted  Kip   6 

Wet  Salted  Veal   6 

Wet  Salted  Calf   7 

Dry  Hides  U 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .  9  ®10 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  @15 

I  Horse  Hides,  large  dry   75®  — 

I  Horse  Hides,  large,  wet  salted   TB®1  00 

|  Horse  Hides,  medium   50®  — 

Horse  Hides,  small   25®  — 

Colts'  Hides   25®  — 

i  Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  40 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  30 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  25 

|  Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   10 

I  Deer  Skins,  best  summer  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  — 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  — 

I  Elk  Hides   9 

Tallow,  good  quality   3 

I  Tallow,  No.  2   24®— 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  ®35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  ®20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®— 

Honey. 

Nothing  new  or  encouraging  to  record. 
There  is  very  little  white  honey  and  it  is 
mainly  held  at  stiffer  figures  than  dealers 
will  pay.  To  find  custom  for  dark  grades  de- 
cidedly low  prices  have  to  be  accepted. 
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Broilers,  large  4  00®4  50 

Broilers,  small  3  00@4  00 

Ducks,  young,  f,  doz   6  00(o)7  (10 

Ducks,  old  5  00®5  60 

Geese,  *  pair  1  75@2  00 

Goslings,  ¥  pair   @ — 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz  1  00®  

Pigeons,  Young  1  50®2  OU 

Butter. 

Desirable  grades  of  fresh  are  meeting  with 
fair  demand,  some  shipping  orders  having 
been  lately  received  from  the  North.  Market 
for  choice  to  select  fresh  is  moderately  firm 
at  the  prevailing  rates.  Defective  qualities 
are  dragging  at  low  prices.  There  is  consid- 
erable packed  butter  still  on  market,  which  is 
offering  at  low  figures,  and  this  is  taken  by 
most  buyers  in  preference  to  poor  fresh. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  20 

Creamery  Hrsts  18 

Creamery  seconds  16 

Dairy  select  

Dairy  seconds  

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  


Ifl 

.12 
.10 

Mixed  store  10 

Creamery  in  tubs  14 

Pickled  roll  13 

Dairy  in  tubs  13 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  13 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  10 
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larly  with  mild  weather,  such  as  may  be  rea- 
sonably expected,  as  citrus  fruit,  which  is 
plentiful  and  obtainable  at  reasonable  figures, 
will  grow  more  in  favor  with  consumers  as 
the  spring  season  approaches.  Eastern  apples 
are  in  reduced  stock,  with  no  probability  of 
any  more  coming  forward  this  season.  Good 
Eastern  apples,  Baldwins  and  Kussets,  have 
been  sold  in  this  market  as  low  as  $2.50  per 
barrel.  The  freight  and  cartage  amount  to 
$2.15  per  barrel,  so  it  is  easy  to  see  that  some- 
body must  have  lost  money.  At  Eastern 
shipping  points  95c  per  barrel  has  been  about 
the  lowest  figure  at  which  merchantable 
apples  were  obtainable  in  carload  lots. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  per  box   1  25<a  I  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-B»  box   75®  1  00 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-tt>  box   50®  75 

Apples,  common,  V  50-lb  box   40®  50 

Apples,  Eastern,  fl  bbl   2  50®  3  25 

Cranberries,  Eastern,  ?  bbl   6  00®  7  SO 

Dried  Fruit. 

A  New  York  review,  under  recent  date, 
sums  up  the  dried  fruit  situation  in  that 
center  as  follows : 


White  Comb,  1-B>  frames   9  ®1() 

Amber  Comb   6  @  7 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5  @  54 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4   @  44 

Amber  Colored  and  Candled   3Ji@ — 

Dark  Tule   2*®— 

Beeswax. 

The  little  business  doing  in  tbis  article  is 
within  range  of  unchanged  quotations. 

Fair  to  choice,  ¥  lb  23  @25 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Prices  for  Beef  and  Mutton  are  being  toler- 
ably well  maintained  at  about  range  of  values 
noted  in  last  report.  Hog  market  is  showing 
a  little  more  firmness,  both  here  and  in  East- 
ern centers. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  *  lb   6  ®  64 

Beef,  2d  quality   54@— 

Beef,  3d  quality     4   ®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6®64c;  wethers   64®  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  small  and  medium  34®— 

Hogs,  large  hard   3*i@— 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   44@— 

Veal,  small,*  lb   7  ml 

Lamb,  yearlings,  if!  lb   7  @— 

Lamb,  spring,  *  lb  10  @11 

Poultry. 

Eastern  poultry  was  not  in  as  heavy  receipt 
as  for  a  week  or  two  preceding,  but  there  was 
enough,  in  connection  with  the  limited  de- 
mand from  retailers  and  consumers,  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  much  firmness  in  the 
market  for  old  chickens.  There  was  no  sur- 
plus of  young  chickens  of  desirable  size,  and 
such  sold  at  good  prices,  large  broilers  bring- 
ing relatively  the  best  figures.  Turkeys  were 
in  only  moderate  request.  The  market  for 
old  ducks  and  geese  was  slow  and  rather  fa- 
vorable to  buyers.    Fat  young  ducks  brought 


meeting  with  numerous  buyers,  and  values    tolerably  good  figures.    Young  pigeons  were 


continue  at  a  low  range. 

Per  cil. 

Mustard,  Yellow  1  75@o  yy 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  •>  75@3  oo 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown   "2  00@2  50 

Flax  1  sotai  60 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2 


in  light  stock  and  did  not  lack  for  custom. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   15®  18 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb   14®  15 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   14®  15 

Hens,  Cal.,  f,  doz  4  00®5  00 

Roosters,  old  4  00®  

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  4  50@5  00 

Fryers  4  50®5  00 


WIDE1  1  F/ic£B  0u 'his  article  have  advanced. 

WlKb         1  !*Hr.,»  " '"  ••••*->    Wl  r,  to 

J  Pickles.  5-sral.  kegs,  firm  ;md  sound. 

<  I**  1  .in  f  "1 

NETTING,   j  b 


Look  out  for  our  quotations  next  week. 


#  .<;o 
1.1.0 


,  ,  ._.  no  soft  ones,  per  keg  

Floor,    .Sen,    brand.  Washington,  warranted  No.  I  family  grade,  per  bid. 
I  aimed  Uorn,  all  grades  of  canned  sugar  corn,  per  doz. 80c,   ttl.OO.    1.25.    1 .40 

"rooms  In  any  quantity,  very  good,  at  Hie  rate  per  doz   1.30 

Get  our  price  lists. 

WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH. 

J.  M.  MOORE,  221  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Cheese. 

Supplies  in  wholesale  depots  are  not  heavy, 
and  there  are  no  large  quantities  arriving, 
but  the  market  continues  easy  in  tone.  De- 
mand is  mostly  from  retailers,  and  they  are 
operating  at  full  current  figures  only  to  cover 
most  immediate  needs. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  10  @ — 

California,  good  to  choice   84®  94 

California,  fair  to  good   7  ®  84 

California,  "  Young  Americas"  9  @11 

Eggs. 

Shading  of  rates  in  favor  of  buyers  has  con- 
tinued the  current  week  to  be  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  in  transfers  of  eggs.  A 
few  brands  in  high  repute  with  consumers 
went  to  special  custom  at  slightly  higher 
figures  than  were  quotable.  Some  consign- 
ments direct  from  farm  or  hennery,  with  no 
attempts  at  grading,  were  difficult  to  place  at 
as  good  figures  as  some  of  the  best  marks  of 
store-gathered  eggs.  All  the  eggs  now  com- 
ing forward  from  coast  points  are  showing 
good  quality,  leaving  size,  color  and  cleanness 
to  determine  the  price. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  19  (8— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  .17  ®18 

California,  good  to  choice  store  15  ®  16 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  @ — 

Oregon,  prime  —  ® — 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  @— 

Eastern,  cold  storage  14  @la 

Duck  eggs  20  @— 

Vegetables. 
The  onion  market  has  developed  more  firm- 
ness since  last  review,  with  very  fair  demand 
and  not  many  strictly  choice  offering.  The 
best  onions  now  arriving  are  from  Oregon. 
Other  winter  vegetables  were  in  light  sup- 
ply, but  of  most  sorts  there  was  enough  for 
the  immediate  demand.  Receipts  of  spring 
vegetables  are  on  the  increase,  and  the  tend- 
ency of  values  is  to  easier  figures,  changes  in 
quotations  being  mainly  downward. 

Asparagus,  ^  lb   10®  25 

Beans,  Garden,  V  lb   6®  9 

Beans,  Lima,  *  tb   — ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f  100   40®  50 

Cauliflower,  %t  doz   40m  50 

Cucumbers,  it  doz   75®  1  00 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   — ®  — 

Garlic,  ^  lb   14®  2 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ^  lb   15  @  20 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  *  lb   10®  124 

Okra.  Dried,  *  lb   1(K»  124 

Onions,  Red,     cental   — @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   1  75®  2  00 

Peas,  Green,  ^  9>   4®  5 

Pepper,  Bell,  V  large  box   — @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ¥  box   40®  60 

Rhubarb.  V  box    — ®  — 

Squash,  Cream.  V  box   25(a  35 

Squash,  Summer,  ^  box   75®  1  25 

Tomatoes,  River,  per  large  box   — @  — 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  V  box   75®  1  00 

Potatoes. 

The  potato  market  has  been  ruling  toler- 
ably steady  during  the  past  week,  with  busi- 
ness mainly  in  Burbank  Seedlings  for  table 
use.  Early  Hose  and  Garnet  Chile  are  in 
moderate  request  for  seed.  Only  white  Gar- 
net Chile  are  wanted.  Some  yellow  or  saffron 
Garnets  are  on  market  and  are  neglected. 
Good  table  potatoes  are  offering  in  Utah  at 
the  equivalent  of  8~Y,c  per  cental  here,  and 
this  will  tend  to  check  any  further  upward 
movement  in  values.  Sweets  ruled  fairly 
steady. 

IN  SACKS. 

Early  Rose,  River,  f  cental   75®  80 

Peerless,  River   — <a  — 

Reds  River   65W.  75 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — @  — 

Burbanks.  River   60®  75 

Burbanks,  Salinas  1  00@i  15 

Burbanks,  Oregon   75@1  10 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon  1  25(a»l  50 

Sweet  Potatoes  1  25@1  75 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 


For  evaporated  apples  the  market  has  ruled  gen- 
erally dull,  with  slight  variations  in  tone  from  day 
today,  especially  on  prime  fruit.  Early  in  the 
week  some  exporters  had  orders  in  hand,  and 
paid  3%c,  In  fact  they  bid  that  price  for  some 
lines  of  wood  dried  without  getting  the  stock. 
Holders  thought  that  there  was  some  hope  of  a 
slight  advance,  and  refused  to  sell.  But  the  de- 
mand lasted  for  only  a  day  or  two,  and  the  market 
has  since  quieted  down,  with  otters  to  sell  strictly 
prime  at  3Hv  at  the  close,  and  no  takers.  It  is 
probable  that  wire  dried  could  be  bought  at  3^. 
and  some  lots  that  really  belong  in  the  prime  grade 
would  not  bring  over  34c.  Lower  grades  hard  to 
move.  Choice  apples  are  offering  freely  at  4c 
and  are  greatly  neglected,  and  fancy  stock  is  sol- 
dom  inquired  for  beyond  small  lots  for  jobbing 
wants:  our  outside  figures  are  exceptional.  Sun- 
dried  sliced  apples  in  limited  supply  and  but  few 
wanted.  Several  carloads  of  choice  to  fancy  Cana- 
dian quarters  were  passed  by  exporters,  most 
of  which  were  bought  some  time  ago  at  2^®3'8c 
Choice  Ohio  heavy  packed  have  sold  at  2^c  and 
prime  bag  fruit  is  seeking  custom  at  24c  or  a 
shad.'  less,  ( 'hops  have  had  more  call  from  both 
export  and  home  trade,  and  prices  are  somewhat 
improved:  sales  at  11.35.  Coresand  skins  steady 
at  the  recent  advance.  Raspberries  are  dull  and 
weaker.  Cherries  scarce  and  firmly  held.  Black- 
berries also  lirm.  California  fruits  have  only  a 
moderate  trade  at  the  moment,  and  the  feeling  on 
the  whole  is  rather  easy. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1896,  per  lb. . . .  9  ®1I4 
Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bags.  1896,  per  lb. . .  8  ®10 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1896,  bxs  12  @I6 

Peaches,  California,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb   II  (tflS 

Peaches.  Cal.,  1896,  unpeeled,  lb   6  ®I0 

Prunes.  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size   4   ®  74 

The  local  market  for  dried  fruit  has  been 
very  quiet  the  current  week.  Although  this 
is  invariably  a  rather  dull  period,  trade  is  re- 
ported considerably  below  the  average  for 
January.  Most  handlers  are  taking  a  rather 
gloomy  view  of  the  situation,  as  their  pre- 
vious expectations  are  not  being  realized. 
Of  course,  there  is  still  plenty  of  time  for  the 
development  of  trade  before  another  season 
rolls  around,  but  there  is  no  disguising  the 
fact  that  the  state  of  the  market  at  present 
is  unsatisfactory  for  the  selling  interest. 
There  is  some  inquiry  and  occasional  trans- 
fers are  effected  of  nearly  every  description 
in  stock,  but  the  sum  total  of  business  is  far 
below  what  it  should  be  for  a  healthy  feeling 
to  prevail.  Shipments  for  the  week  include 
by  last  Panama  steamer  S954  lbs.  forGermany 
and  :S304  lbs.  for  Norway.  A  sailing  vessel 
took  for  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  12,875  lbs. 
apricots.  Stocks  of  apricots  are  well  reduced, 
and  the  quantity  of  peaches  remaining,  espe- 
cially of  desirable  fruit,  is  of  quite  moderate 
volume.  Apples  of  local  curing  are  in  slim 
supply,  but  the  Eastern  article  is  being  of- 
fered rather  freely,  and  this  depresses  the 
market  for  the  home  product.  Choice  East- 
ern evaporated  are  being  laid  down  here  at 
4!'gC.  Speaking  of  prunes,  jhe  ('timmcrrial 
Xtws  of  this  city  remarks : 

Within  the  past  few  months  a  number  of  ship- 
ments of  California  prunes  have  been  made  to 
make  up  the  deficit  in  foreign  markets.  Imports 
of  prunes  into  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ended  June  30,  1894.  aggregated  8,749,319  lbs.; 
in  1895,  15,311,695  lbs.  were  brought  in.  In  the  fis- 
cal year  ended  June  30,  1896,  shipments  of  prunes 
to  this  country  fell  off  to  483.658  lbs.,  of  which 
420,025  lbs.  came  from  France.  Imports  for  the 
eleven  months  ended  November  30,  1898,  were  only 
544.084  lbs.  against  3,847.889  lbs.  for  the  same 
period  of  1895.  If  figures  mean  anything,  the  situ- 
ation for  California  prunes  should  be  excellent 
from  a  holder's  point  of  view,  for  it  Is  very  fa- 
vorable. 

While  there  is  opportunity  for  California 
developing  a  much  heavier  trade  in  prunes 
than  yet  experienced,  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
this  extra  trade  can  be  maintained  at  as  good 
average  prices  as  have  been  realized  in  past 
seasons.  The  market  for  prunes  at  present  is 
heavier  than  for  any  other  variety  of  dried 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


Apple  market  is  not  crowded  with  offerings, 
and  for  choice  to  select  qualities  tolerably 
firm  figures  are  ruling,  but  demand  is  not 
active,  especially  at  full  rates.  The  inquiry 
for  apples  will  likely  be  light  from  this  time 
forward  to  the  close  of  the  season,  particu- 


ifa  General  Commission  Merchants,  4f 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

WPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

Interest. 


February  6,  1897. 
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fruit.  There  are  enough  remaining  to  admit 
of  considerable  wholesale  trading.  While 
quotations  are  unchanged,  the  market  is 
weak,  noteworthy  transfers  being  impossible 
at  full  figures.  Prices  for  40-50s  are  nomin- 
ally 5@6c  and  for  50-60s,  4@5c.  ' 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   7H®  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @— 

Apricots.  Moorpark   11  @12 

Apples,  in  boxes   4y2@  f>X 

Nectarines,  White   5   @  byt 

Nectarines,  Red   4  @  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4^4®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy   6  @  7 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  11  @12H 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   4  @5 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  6!4(a— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4  @  5 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  4  @5 

Plums,  pitted   4  @  4H 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   3  @ — 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  small  sizes   1!4®  2</t 

Prunes,  Silver   7H@  8 

COMMON  SON-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   f>Vt@— 

Apples,  sliced   2y,@  3 

Apples,  quartered   3  @  Z% 

Figs,  Black   2y,@  3 

Figs,  White   3  @  4 

Plums,  unpitted   Wi(&  2 

Raisins. 

In  common  with  other  dried  fruit,  raisins 
are  not  faring  very  well  at  present.  There  is 
not  much  doing,  and  where  sales  are  effected 
they  are  at  lower  figures  than  have  been 
lately  quoted.  London  layers  are  obtainable 
at  a  decline  of  5@10c  per  box  from  previous 
rates.  Prices  on  Loose  Muscatel  have  been 
cut  about  14c  per  lb.  Seedless  Muscatel  are 
in  light  stock.  Of  dried  grapes  there  are 
virtually  none  on  market. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   2  15@  2  40 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   1  75®  2  00 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  25®  1  40 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   1  00(a)  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  $  ft  5J4®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4!4@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3H@  — 

Sultanas  5Vi@6 

Seedless  Muscatel  454(a)5 

Dried  Grapes  —  ®  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  were  in  fair  receipt,  averaging 
about  two  carloads  per  day  for  the  week,  in 
addition  toconsignments  of  moderate  propor- 
tions arriving  coastwise  per  steamers.  Mar- 
ket was  tolerably  firm  for  desirable  Navels, 
with  demand  on  the  increase.  Ordinary  quali- 
ties of  Navels  and  Seedlings  met  with  slow 
custom,  despite  low  figures  current  on  the 
latter.  Damage  to  the  Florida  crop  is  reported 
through  freezing  weather,  and,  should  it 
prove  very  serious,  better  prices  are  almost 
certain  to  be  realized  on  the  California  crop. 
Lemons  are  in  as  liberal  supply  and  as  cheap 
as  before  noted.  Only  in  a  retail  way  can 
full  figures  be  realized,  or  anything  approach- 
ing thereto.  Only  for  fancy  qualities  does  the 
market  show  the  slightest  firmness.  Limes 
were  in  increased  stock  and  market  for  the 
same  ruled  easier. 

Oranges— Wash.  Navels,  ft  box   1  25®  2  50 

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet   @  

Cal.  Seedlings   75®  1  25 

Cal.  Valencias   @  

Japanese,  Mandarin,  small  box   90®  1  10 

Mexican   @  

Grape  Fruit,  ^  case   3  50®  4  00 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal  ,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  ^  box   5  00®  6  00 

Cal.,  small  box   1  25®  1  75 

Nuts. 

There  is  little  doing  in  nuts  of  any  descrip- 
tion, particularly  in  a  wholesale  way,  and  the 
market  inclines  against  sellers.  Soft-shell 
almonds  are  offering  at  easy  rates.  Walnuts 
are  dragging  badly.  Unbleached  are  especi- 
ally difficult  to  place,  and  will  not  command 
within  l@2c  of  the  price  of  bleached.  Peanuts 
of  prime  to  choice  quality  are  bringing,  as  a 
rule,  full  current  figures. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8  @9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5  @  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   4H@ — 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   2yt@ — 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   9  @— 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   8  @  8H 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hard  shell   6  @  6)4 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   8  @10 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  4% 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @6 

Pine  Nuts   8  @  9 

California  Dried  Fruits  at  New 
York. 

New  York,  Jan.  30.— Raisins— London  layers, 
$1.40@,1.50;  clusters,  $1.50®  1.90;  2-crown,  4Hc; 
3-crown,  5%c;  4-crown,  6v4c;  prunes,  four  sizes, 
i%@4%c\  apricots,  boxes,  10@15c;  bags,  9@llc; 
peaches,  unpeeled,  7@9c;  peeled,  12^®  15c;  al- 
monds, paper  shell,  11®  12c;  soft,  8@8^4c;  walnuts, 
standard,  7c;  soft  shell,  9c. 

New  York,  Feb.  3. — Apricots,  bags,  9@llc; 
peaches,  peeled,  boxes,  12^®  15c;  unpeeled,  bags,  7 
@9c;  prunes,  four  sizes,  bags,  5%c;  raisins,  2- 
crown,  L.  M.,  boxes,  4V4c;  3-crown,  5VJc;  1  crown, 
t',',1- .  London  layers,  $1.25®  1.50;  clusters,  $1.50(3 
1.90;  almonds,  soft  shell,  8®9>4c:  paper,  10@12c; 
walnuts,  standard,  bags,  7c;  soft  shell,  9c. 

State  op  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo  I 
Lucas  County.  t 
Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  arm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  tlrm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 
Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  pres- 
ence, this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1896. 

v,  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

\  seal  f  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acts 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Letter  from  Prof.  Worthen. 


To  the  Editor: — A  part  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Ex- 
ports, made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
|  State  Grange  and  adopted  by  that 
body,  reads  as  follows  :  "  Recommend 
that  the  Grange  adopt  an  organ  which 
the  members  will  take  and  to  which 
they  will  contribute,  and  that  reports 
be  made  through  said  organ  from  time 
to  time  bearing  upon  every  subject 
pertaining  to  our  products,  not  only 
for  home  use  but  for  foreign  export, 
and  the  committee  be  continued,"  etc. 

From  this  it  appears  to  be  incumbent 
upon  me  to  call  attention  to  a  few  mat- 
ters of  importance.  A  letter  to  me 
from  Consul-General  Mason  was  pub- 
lished in  several  papers  and  widely  cir- 
culated and  read.  It  resulted  in  much 
inquiry  and  was  no  doubt  instrumental 
in  enlarging  trade  in  dried  fruits  with 
Germany. 

Opening  for  American  Wheat  in  Greece. 
Consul  Horton  writes  from  Athens, 
Nov.  7,  1896:  "  Only  about  one-third 
of  the  wheat  consumed  in  Greece  is 
raised  in  this  country,  the  other  two- 
thirds  being  imported  from  Russia, 
Roumania  and  Turkey,  to  an  annual 
value  of  over  $3,000,000.  The  wheat 
crop  of  Russia  is  poor,  prices  here 
high.  The  quality  most  in  favor  here 
has  a  long  hard  full  grain,  suitable  for 
the  making  of  meslin.  I  have  talked 
with  several  people  here  as  to  the 
practicability  of  importing  wheat  from 
the  United  States.  Among  parties 
with  whom  American  exporters  can 
correspond  on  this  subject  are:  Mr. 
Christo  Kastrioti,  banker  and  wheat 
merchant,  Piraeus,  and  Gregory  Em- 
pedocles  &  Co.,  bankers  and  importers, 
Athens.  Mr.  Kastrioti  suggests  that 
samples  of  the  hard  grades  grown  in 
the  United  States  be  sent  to  him, 
enough  to  experiment  with  at  a  flour 
mill.  This  merchant  gives  orders  for 
2000  tons  and  upwards.  If  samples 
are  sent  here  I  will  personally  superin- 
tend the  experiments  at  the  mills  and 
will  report  as  to  the  results.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  United  States  can  supply 
wheat  to  this  market  in  the  Levant, 
if  not  to  others,  if  our  exporters  will 
take  the  trouble  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  quality  demanded 
here,  etc."  This  appears  in  the  Con. 
Rep.  for  Dec,  1896. 

On  pp.  185-186,  Review  of  the 
World's  Commerce,  we  read:  "There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the 
British  consumer  will  have  the  best 
bread  and  wheat  which  the  world  can 
produce,  and  that  his  consumption  of 
such  vast  quantities  of  American 
breadstuff's  and  provisions  is  the  very 
highest  testimony  of  their  superior 
quality." 

In  regard  to  butter  and  cheese:  "It 
only  remains  to  be  said  that  our  dairy- 
men can  find  a  very  large  market  for 
their  butter  and  cheese  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  provided  the  qualities  and 
prices  equal  those  of  Denmark  and 
France." 

At  the  Columbian  Exposition  the 
products  of  the  different  countries 
were  compared,  and  it  was  thought 
that  much  good  would  result.  It  is 
true  that  our  minds  must  be  awakened 
and  our  memories  refreshed  to  enable 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULTS 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cnre 

The  8afe»t,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horien 
and  Cattle..  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC*   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  Si. SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


CHOICE 

PLANT 

COLLECTIONS 


Either  of  the  following  collections 
POSTPAID  for  $1: 

NEW  GEM  COLLECTION  NO.  1. 

10  Roses.  10  Carnations.  Small  plants,  well  rooted,  for 
the  sum  of  $1.  Our  Selection  Only.  A  fine  assort- 
ment of  good,  well-rooted  plants  that  are  sure  to 
bloom  the  first  year. 

VIOLET  COLLECTION  NO.  6. 

15  Grand  Violets  for  $1:  5  California  Violet,  3  Marie 
Louise,  3  Lady  Hume  Campbell.  3  Swanley  White,  1 
Princess  of  Wales. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Seeds,  Plants  and  Fruit 
Trees  mailed  free. 

COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

411-415  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


us  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  Yours 
sincerely,  G.  W.  Worthen. 

Willowglen,  Cal.,  Jan.  20,  1897. 


From  District  Lecturer  Waite. 


A  letter  from  District  Lecturer 
Thomas  Waite  states  that  on  Jan.  9th 
he  visited  Sacramento  Grange,  and, 
assisted  by  Sister  Rich,  installed  its 
officers.  The  new  Master  has  worked 
his  way  up  to  the  Master's  chair,  and 
gives  promise  of  great  efficiency  in  his 
new  duties.  Mr.  Waite  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  cordiality  with  which  Sac- 
ramento treats  its  visitors  ;  and  there 
was,  as  usual,  a  goodly  number  at  the 
installation  feast. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported   by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOB  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  12,  1897. 

575,095.— Sieve  for  Threshers— W.  Bartelt,  Fair- 
field,  Wash. 

575,112.— Concentrator  Belt— W.  F.  Bowers,  S.F. 
574,891.— Fruit  Slicer— Hattie  Debzell,  Jackson, 
Cal. 

575,217— Trace  Buckle— C.  F.  Demmon,  Sacra- 
mento. Cal. 

575,223  — Car  Coupling— Ferguson  &  Miller,  Glen- 
dora,  Cal. 

575,155.— Slide  Valve— G.  R.  Herricks,  S.  F. 
575,159.— Soap  Holder— G.  W.  Johnson,  S.  F. 
575,124.— Rotary    Engine— M.    Matson.  Sedro, 
Wash. 

575,285 —Extension  Table— W.  H.   Mays,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
575,264. — Conveyor— McCabe  &  Anderson, Tacoma, 

Wash 

575,266  —Handle  Bar— McCollum  &  Knoll,  River- 
side, Cal. 

575,178.— Propulsion  of  Vessels— F.  O.  Slanker, 
Pomona,  Cal. 

575.190.— Typewriter—  L.  E.  Wilkes,  Hillsbor- 
ough, Or. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  19,  1897. 

75,662.  —Heel  Plate— H.  P.  Andresen,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

575,543. — Trestle — T.  A.  Clark,  Portland,  Or. 

575,347.— Bicycle  Attachment— Dehlin  &  Clark, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

575,355.— Liquid  Elevator— W.  M.  Kiddie,  Clif- 
ton, A.  T. 

575,360.— Net  Controller— T.  Lindsay,  Capitola, 
Cal. 

575,610.— Tooth   Powder   Box— P.  S.  Malcolm, 

Portland,  Or. 
575,402.— Crib  Counter— W.  H.  Martin,  National 

Military  Home,  Cal. 
575.612.— Car  Coupling— L.  Mendelson,  San  Diego, 

Cal. 

575,572.— Shade  Roller— G.  M.  Parsons,  Carson, 
Nev. 

575,573  — Controller— O.  H.  &  A.  F.  Pieper,  San 
Jose,  Cal 

575,574.— Extension  Ladder-  J.  M.  Pugh,  Reno, 
Nev. 

575.380  — Mucilage  Bottle— A.  Shackleton,  Mer- 
lin, Or. 

575,443.— Corset  Steel— Chloe  F.  Tilton,  S  F. 
575,447.— Paper  Cutter— M.  F.  Tytler,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

575,406.— Bicycle  Seat— C.  E.  Wheeland,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

575,672.— Prepayment  Meter— H.  W.  Williams, 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 
26,539.— Design  for  Beer  Keg  Guard— A.  H. 

Schram,  Oregon  City,  Or. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mail  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


A  striking  illustration  of  the  in- 
fluence of  fatigue  upon  the  nervous 
system  is  afforded  by  an  experiment 
conducted  by  an  Italian  physician  some 
months  ago.  Twenty-four  bicycle 
riders  who  had  ridden  thirty-two  miles 
in  two  hours  and  a  quarter  were  ex- 
amined with  reference  to  their  hearing, 
and  it  was  in  nearly  every  instance 
found  to  be  defective.  After  two  hours' 
rest  the  hearing  had  become  nominal  in 
most  of  them. 


—  Forty-five  car  loads  of  walnuts,  valued  at 
nearly  $70,000,  were  shipped  from  Fullerton, 
Cal.,  last  year. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  S1REET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


A  Fatherless  Country. 

Washington  declared  Agriculture  to  be  the  "most 
healthful,  most  useful  and  most  noble  employment 
of  man."  He  was  loath  to  leave  his  farm,  although 
clumsy  "Virginia  rail"  fences  were  the  best  to  be  had 
With  neat  Page  fences  on  all  sides  he  would  have 
"stuck  to  the  farm." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


FARM 


/Salzer's  Seedsgrow  and  produce!  ' 
/John  Breider,  Mishicott,  Wis.,  aBtonished  \ 
'  the  worldgrowiug  178  bu.  of  Salzer's  Silver 
King  Barley  per  acre.   Don't  yoa  believe 
it?   Just  write  him.    In  order  to  gain,  in 
!  1897,  10(1,000  new  customers,  we  send  on  trial 
10  DOLLARS'  WORTH  FOR  1 0c. 
12pkgs.  of  new  and  rare  farm  seeds,  includ- 
ing above  Barley,  Teosinte,  Giant  Spurry, 
Sand  Vetch,  "ioc.  Wheat,"  etc.,  positively 
worth  $10,  to  get  a  start,  including  our 
great  seed  catalog,  all  postpaid,  for 
1U  cents.   Catalog  alone,  5c.  postage. 
Largest  growers  of  farm  seeds  and 
potatoes  (  81.60 a  Mil)  in  the  world^ 

35  pkgs.  earliest  vegetable  jt^i 
seeds,  $1.00 


DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Co's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  tho  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

School  or  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
7  ^2  3  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  825;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  850.  Established  1884.  Send  for  Circular. 
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The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter. 


USE 
THE 
ASPIN- 
WALL 
POTATO 
PLANTER 
BEST 
AND 
LATEST 

IMPROVEMENTS 


SEND  FOR 
CIRCULAR 
GIVING 
PRICES, 
DESCRIPTION 
AND  TESTI- 
MONIALS. 

It  Marks. 
Furrows,  Drops 
and  Covers 

in  One 
O  iteration. 


Lever  Cultivator. 


5-tooth,  $  6.00, 
7  =  tooth,$  S.OO. 
O  tooth.  $10.00. 


It  Is  Constructed 
Entirely  of  Steel 

And  is  titled  with  the 
finest  quality  of  Hard- 
ened Shovels.  All  the 

different  styles  of 
Teeth  and  Horse  Hoe 
Attachments  used  on 
the  celebrated  IRON 
AGE  Cultivator  can 
be  used  on  this  and 
price  is  the  same. 


5  ft.,  $55.00. 
tS  ft.,  $60.00. 
T  ft.,  $65.00. 


Canton  Orchard  Cultivator. 

Combined  Hand.  Foot  and  Power  Lift. 

This  Cultivator  has  been  Thoroughly  Tested  in  all  Conditions  and  is  Acknowledged  to 
have  More  Desirable  Features  than  any  other  Orchard  Cultivator. 


Iron  Age  Cultivator 


WITH  KF.VKK!" 


.K  1SI.AUKS. 


Agents  for  I'nlon,  Barnes, 


Vehicles  in  <;reat  Variety. 


No.  I  — >Tooth.  without  wheel  S4.SU 

(Weight,  58  lbs.) 
No.  8— 7- Tooth,  without  wheel   »fi.r>« 

(Weight,  63  lbs.) 
No.  3— 9- Tooth,  without  wheel   *«..-»<> 

(Weight,  68  lbs.) 


Agricultural  I  nipleiiients  of  Kvery  Description. 


HOOKER  &  CO.,  16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Ca 


Reversible  and  Flexible. 


CHAMPION 

Spray  &  Whitewash  Pump. 

The  cut  herew  ith  illustrates  our  new  spraying 
pump,  the  "  Champion,"  and  its  adaptability  to 
the  work  for  which  it  has  been  especially  de- 
signed. As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration, 
the  pump  is  very  complete  and  strong.  It  Is  per- 
fectly double-acting  and  has  a  brass-lined  cylin- 
der. The  motion  of  the  piston  is  horizontal. 
The  handle  is  so  arranged  that  the  leverage  Is 
very  powerful,  aud  the  movement  is  easy  and 
natural.  The  air  chamber  Is  unusually  large, 
admitting  of  the  continuous  discharge  necessary 
for  good  and  thorough  spraying. 


STANDARD  SPRAY  AND  WHITEWASH  PUMP. 

We  have  had  this  pump  constructed  especially 
for  the  purpose  intended.  It  has  great  strength  and 
is  simple  in  its  construction.  There  is  nothing  to 
get  out  of  order.  It  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  set 
on  the  top  of  an  ordinary  barrel.  With  the  large  air 
chamber,  you  arc  capable  of  throwing  a  very  fine 
and  regular  spray.  The  top  or  handle  of  the  pump 
can  be  revolved  to  any  position  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  operator.  It  is  operated  very  easily 
and  is  not  laliorious  to  the  party  using  the  pump. 
The  valves  are  very  accessible.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
cheaper  or  better  pump.  We  carry  a  full  line  of  all 
kinds  of  Sprny  Nozzles,  Hose.  etc.  Send  for  speoial 
catalogue  and  prices,  mailed  free. 
WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  312-314  Market  St.,  S.  P. 


THB  SAN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 


DISC  HARROW. 

The  only  Harrow  made  that  COMBINES  these  two  features. 


Qrant  Pat 
Cultivato 

Made  by  the 
San  Jose  Agricultural  Works, 

Keats  the  record  for  Killing 
up  to  the  trees  in  t  he 
old  orchards. 

Made  Any  Size  up  to  12  Feet 


It  will  do  perfect  work  on  an  even  surface. 

One  gang  will  work  In  a  hollow  while  another  works  the  ridge. 

The  removal  of  four  keys  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  reverse  the  gangs  from  an  out-throw 
to  an  iu-throw. 

This  Harrow  will  last  longer  and  do  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  better  work  than  any  Harrow- 
ever  constructed. 

Catalogues  and  other  information  furnished  on  application  to 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 


27  MAIN  STREET,  - 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


"San  Jose 
Cultivator" 

Is  the  very  best,  all- 
around,  up=to-date 
cultiva- 
tor in 
the 

field  .  .  . 


Made  by  the 


. .  San  Jose . . 
Agricultural  Works, 

W.  T.  A  DEL,  -  -   -  MANAtiKK. 

Write  for  Prices. 


and  CALIFORNIA   FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIII.    No.  7. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  13.  1897. 


TWENTY  -  SEVENTH    YEA  K. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Durable  and  Economical  Road 
Structures. 


We  have  shown  recently  many  forms  of  bad 
roadbeds  found  by  the  Bureau  of  Highways  in 
their  visitations  throughout  the  State.  The 
report  of  the  Bureau  to  which  we  have  several 
times  alluded  has  also  very  significant  com- 
ments and  delineations  of  good  and  poor  road 
structures  aDd  we  draw  from  their  work  to 
emphasize  the  subject  on  this  page.    Upon  a 
system  of  roads  covering  so  large  an  area  as 
the  State  of  California,  the  road  structures 
are  important  and  necessarily  costly.  These 
structures  range  from  large  bridges  spanning 
navigable  rivers  to  small  box  drains  conduct- 
ing a  few  inches  of  water  under  or  alongside 
of  the  road.    These  structures  in  the  past 
have  largely  been  built  of  the  most  perishable 
materials,  and  repairs  and  renewals  have  been 
a  severe  tax  upon  the  industries  of  the  State. 
The  adoption  of  the  most  durable  materials 
available  for  these   structures  is  therefore 
urged  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau.  Bridges 
and  culverts,  where  possible,  should  be  built  of  2jj 
stone,  concrete,  or  brick.    Small  culverts  and  ,jg 
drains  should  be  built  of  concrete  and  salt- 
glazed  sewer-pipe.    Where  the  bridges  are  of  tm 
such  length  and  character  as  to  require  wooden 
floors,  the  floors  should  be  protected  from  wear  SO 
by  a  good  pavement  of  asphaltum  or  bitumi- 
nous rock.  All  wooden  bridges  should  be  roofed 
over,  and  wooden  chords  covered  with  galvanized 
iron  thoroughly  painted.  Iron  and  steel  parts  should 
be  hammered  clean  of  rust  and  kept  well  painted. 
Several  counties  have  realized  the  economy  of  per- 
manent road  structures,  notably  Napa,  Santa  Clara, 
Alameda,  Tuolumne,  and  several  others. 

Our  engravings  show  the  contrast  between  a 
bridge  which  is  always  calling  for  repairs  and  is 
therefore  expensive,  and  another  which  calls  for 
higher  first  cost  but  is  then  practically  indestruct- 
ible. Little  need  be  said  of  the  rickety  old  wooden 
bridge — in  fact,  it  is  traditionally  ill-mannered  to 


IIij^PJPJMSMB3HMBM!P^BMMIMw^ 

AN    EXPENSIVE    WOODEN    BRIDGE    WHICH   SHOULD    BE    REPLACED   BY  MASONRY. 


abuse  a  bridge  which  carries  one  over.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  bridge 
itself  that  so  much  money  is  wasted,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity for  charging  up  against  it  ten  or  a  hundred 
times  as  much  as  its  legitimate  repairing  should  cost. 
An  old  bridge  is  thus  often  made  to  carry  a  load  of 
corruption  heavier  than  any  other  traffic  which 
passes  over  it. 

The  handsome  stone  bridge  in  the  engraving  is 
situated  in  Napa  county,  and  the  report  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Highways  says  that  Napa  county  leads  all 
others  in  the  introduction  of  permanent  structures, 


PINE   STONE    BRIDGE   ACROSS  PUTAH 


CREEK,    NEAR    MONT1CELLO,    NAPA  COUNTY. 


having  constructed  nine  stone  bridges,  ranging  in 
length  from  50  to  300  feet.  The  shorter  bridges 
consist  of  single  arches,  spanning  the  smaller 
streams,  and  giving  abundant  waterway  during 
flood  seasons.  The  longer  bridges  consist  of  arches 
in  series.  The  spans  of  these  longer  bridges  vary 
from  55  to  75  feet  for  each  span.  Two  of  the  larger 
bridges  deserve  special  mention.  The  first  con- 
structed was  over  the  Napa  river,  near  St.  Helena. 
This  bridge  is  212  feet  in  length  over  all,  and  has 
three  55-foot  arches,  with  piers  and  abutments  rest- 
ing on  bedrock.  The  center  arch  is  somewhat  higher 
than  the  others.  The  second  is  over  Putah 
creek,  near  Monticello,  and  is  a  somewhat 
larger  and  more  imposing  structure.  It  con- 
sists of  three  70-foot  arches  carried  down  to 
bedrock.  This  structure  is  illustrated  on  this 
page.  The  center  span  is  42  feet  above  low 
water.  The  abutments  are  6  feet  below  the 
surface,  resting  on  bedrock.  The  piers  are  16 
feet  at  the  base  and  10  feet  at  spring  line,  and 
also  rest  on  bedrock.  The  arch  stones  are  3 
feet  6  inches  deep,  12  ,:t,;  inches  at  crown,  and  11 
inches  at  base,  laid  in  cement  mortar.  The 
stone  used  in  the  bridges  is  a  native  sandstone, 
and  is  found  in  abundance  near  the  site.  It  is 
extremely  strong,  having  stood  a  test  of  8,000 
to  12,000  pounds  pressure  to  the  inch.  There 
were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  last-men- 
tioned bridge  26001  cubic  yards  of  material, 
675  barrels  of  cement,  380  barrels  of  lime,  55,- 
000  feet  of  lumber  for  false  work,  and  U  tons 
of  iron.  The  only  article  purchased  outside  of 
Napa  county  was  the  cement.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  bridge  was  $1!),!)80,  while  the  two  com- 
bination wooden-iron  bridges  erected  at  this 
point  represent  in  their  construction  and  main- 
tenance an  outlay  of  $53,000,  and  yet,  after  this 
enormous  outlay,  all  there  was  to  show  for  it 
was  a  pile  of  broken  and  rotten  timbers.  This 
county  has  expended  in  the  construction  of  the 
nine  stone  bridges  less  than  $50,000,  and  the 
maintenance  of  these  will  be  nominal. 
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The  Week. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  10,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

5.68 

32.42 

24.73 

26.90 

1  62 

42 

2.88 

18.50 

13  83 

16.58 

60 

38 

Sacramento*  

1.77 

13.22 

14.39 

12.43 

59 

38 

2.05 

16.71 

12.42 

15.43 

58 

45 

Fresno   

0.90 

7.89 

4  09 

3.94 

62 

31 

San  Luis  Obispo  

0.61 

15.03 

12.25 

62 

40 

Los  Angeles  

0.40 

11  33 

5.91 

13.28 

64 

43 

San  Diego  

0.16 

7.25 

4  44 

6.40 

64 

42 

4.66 

0.46 

2.21 

72 

38 

*  Up  to  5  I*.  M     ebruary  9 ;  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 


It  Rained  Coin. 

While  on  some  of  the  low  and  damp  lands  of  the 
Sacramento  basin  the  great  storm  of  last  week  pre- 
cipitated more  water  than  was  welcome,  great  good 
on  the  whole  appears  to  have  resulted.  In  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  the  rains  were  needed;  and  especially 
on  the  west  side  the  farmers  had  begun  to  fear  a 
partial  drouth.  The  following  reports,  taken  from 
the  Stockton  Mail,  indicate  that  the  prospects  are 
now  excellent  in  the  lower  San  Joaquin: 

Linden — The  crop  prospects  at  Linden  are  re- 
markably fine.  A  greater  acreage  was  in  this  year 
year  than  for  several  years,  and  the  farmers  are 
jubilant  over  the  outlook.  The  rains  have  been  what 
was  needed. 

Woodbridge — The  rainfall  at  Woodbridge  since 
Friday  is  recorded  at  5.07,  and  is  heavier  than  last 
year  at  this  time.  Good  crops  are  looked  for,  and 
the  acreage  under  cultivation  is  greater  than  for 
several  seasons. 

Oakdale — The  prospects  for  good  crops  are  excel- 
lent, and  the  farmers  are  congratulating  themselves. 
The  rainfall  for  the  past  three  days  is  2  inches. 

Lathrop — The  outlook  for  splendid  crops  was 
never  better  than  at  present.  The  ranchers  are 
about  through  seeding-.  The  last  rain  storm  re- 
sulted in  a  rainfall  of  3.15  inches.  It  has  cleared  off, 
however,  and  good  weather  is  looked  for. 

Acampo — While  the  prospects  for  good  crops  are 
pretty  fair,  they  are  not  as  good  as  last  year's.  The 
acreage  under  cultivation  is  not  as  great  as  last 
year,  either,  owiDg  to  the  early  dry  spell  and  the 
late  rains.  The  storm  was  a  good  thing  for  this  sec- 
tion. 

Lodi — Big  crops  are  looked  for  this  year;  there  is 
a  large  increase  in  the  acreage  sown,  and  the  rains 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  good.    Three-quarters  of  j 
an  inch  of  rain  fell  this  morning. 

Merced — The  rain  for  th*e  season  at  this  place  I 


amounts  to  8.81  inches,  .37  of  an  inch  falling  this 
morning.    The  crop  prospects  are  good. 

Fresno — The  storm  has  been  very  heavy  here,  but 
it  has  been  a  good  thing  for  crops. 

Farmington — Everything  looks  favorable  here  for 
excellent  crops  the  coming  harvest.  The  acreage 
under  cultivation  as  compared  with  that  of  last  year 
is  greater,  and  the  rains  have  helped  things  im- 
mensely. 

Modesto — The  rain  was  not  so  heavy  here,  only 
1.89  inch  having  fallen  during  the  storm.  There  was 
sufficient  for  the  irrigation  purposes,  however,  and 
the  farmers  say  that  with  two  weeks  of  fair  weather 
immense  crops  are  assured. 

Reports  from  all  the  above  points  indicate  that  the 
storm  is  over. 

"Spot"  Wheat  Prices  During  the  Last  Half 
of  1896. 

The  following  tables  showing  the  fluctuations  of 
prices  for  Spot  No.  1  shipping  wheat  (per  cental)  at 
Port  Costa  have  been  compiled  by  Mr.  A.  Mont- 
pellier,  the  well-known  authority  on  California  grain 
matters: 

@ 


92-4 

93*4 

95 

95 

96^ 

95 

95 

97  !4 

97H 

97  % 

98X 


July,  1896,  1st  week  $  90 

2d  week   90  @ 

3d  week   92*® 

4th  week   Mjifl 

August,  1st  week   93ii(« 

2d  week   92^(" 

3d  week   92K(o> 

4  th  week   95  ® 

September,  1st  week   95  (9 

2d  week   95  «w 

3d  week   97%(a 

4th  week  1  U33i@l  06* 

October,  1st  week  1  15  (ml  W.i 

2d  week  1  15  («  I  17H 

3d  week  1  215i(o  l  25 

4th  week  1  30  <gU  32H 

November.  1st  week  1  37H(a  1  3»^ 

2d  week  1  45  («.l  50 

3d  week  1  Wi&l  57* 

4th  week  1  47H(«  1  50 

December,  1st  week  1  50  («  1  521-4 

2d  week  1  47*(«.l  50 

3d  week  1  47V4<v>l  50 

4th  week  1  50  (ail  52* 

Most  of  Fair's  Estate  wheat  sold  at  85(?87*c 
the  fall  of  1895. 

The  season  of  1890  opened  at  90(«  92ic — an  advance 
of  $10(  "  12  per  ton  upon  the  year  before. 


in 


San  Francisco's  Unclean  Dairies. 

Dairy  Inspector  O'Rourke  reports  that,  after  an 
inspection  of  twenty- five  dairies  in  the  vicinity  of 
San  Francisco,  comprising  some  1600  cows,  about  250 
cows  give  "  external  evidence  sufficient  to  venture 
the  opinion  that  they  are  infected  with  tuberculo- 
sis." The  chief  dangers,  he  says,  which  threaten  pub- 
lic health  are  those  arising  from  polluted  water. 
From  the  report  we  quote  : 

All  of  the  dairies  which  1  have  visited  are  supplied  from 
some  well  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  the  matter  of  the  source 
of  the  water  supply  and  the  disposition  of  the  refuse  and  de- 
bris from  the  dwelling  and  barn  is  most  important.  I  think  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  least  allowable  distance  at  which  a  de- 
posit of  refuse  matter  may  be  placed  from  a  well  would  be  100 
feet. 

The  most  aggravated  case  in  reference  to  this  is  that  of  the 
Green  Valley  dairy.  In  this  instance  the  well  is  situated  in  a 
corral  not  distaDt  more  than  70  feet  from  and  at  a  lower  level 
than  the  cow  barn,  the  corral  completely  surrounding  the 
well  being  about  3  feet  deep  in  offal,  and,  in  fact,  the  offal 
also  overflows  the  adjoining  public  road.  Such  a  condition  as 
this  is  not  only  a  danger  to  the  people  and  beasts  who  drink 
the  water  from  such  a  well,  but,  through  the  medium  of  the 
milk,  could,  in  the  shape  of  some  germs  of  disease,  be  the 
source  of  an  epidemic.  The  neighborhood  of  this  dairy  is  some- 
what populated. 

In  most  instances  no  attempt  is  made  to  properly  ventilate 
the  cow  barns,  and  any  admission  of  pure  air  is  usually  acci- 
dental, such  as  a  broken  door  or  window.  In  some  cases  there 
is  a  provision  made  for  the  entrance  of  air,  but  none  for  an  out- 
let.   Some  rules  might  be  made  regarding  this  subject. 

There  is  a  marked  improvement,  however,  in  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  different  dairies  on  each  succeeding  visit,  and,  by 
keeping  up  the  inspection,  we  may  eventually  get  them  to 
some  degree  of  improvement  near  perfection. 


San  Francisco's  War  Against  Impure  Food. 

The  chemist  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health 
has  been  making  a  series  of  analyses  of  prepared 
foods  as  sold  in  the  San  Francisco  markets,  and  has 
just  made  a  report  covering  various  brands  of  con- 
densed milk  and  of  honey,  from  which  we  make  ex- 
tracts as  follows: 

Highland  brand  consists  of  about  three  and  one-half  parts  of 
milk,  from  which  about  one-half  of  its  butter  fat  has  been  ab- 
stracted, and  is  then  condensed  to  one  part. 

Monroe  brand,  made  by  Wisconsin  Milk  Condensing  Com- 
pany, consists  of  three  parts  of  milk  deprived  of  about  one- 
third  of  its  butter  fat  and  condensed  to  one  part.  The  same 
result  was  found  with  the  St.  Charles'  unsweetened  evap- 
orated cream. 

Sample  of  unsweetened  evaporated  cream,  maker  unknown, 
contained  two  parts  of  normal  milk  condensed  to  one  part. 
The  same  result  was  found  with  Howell's  evaporated  cream. 

"  It  will  be  seen,"  says  the  chemist,  "that  the 
samples  examined  are  not  cream,  but  are  simply 
milk,  very  poor  in  butter  fat,  and  condensed,  except 
the  last  two  mentioned,  which  are  made  from  a  good 
quality  of  milk." 

The  report  on  condensed  milks  is  as  follows: 

Challenge  brand,  made  in  New  York,  consists  of  about  five 
parts  of  milk  deprived  of  nearly  one-half  of  its  butter  fat, 
i hickened  with  cane  sugar  and  evaporated  to  one  part.  The 
Gail  Borden  Eagle  brand  is  the  same  except  it  contains  only 
four  parts  of  milk. 

Hose  brand,  made  by  the  Anglo-Swiss  Condensing  Com- 
pany, consists  of  three  and  one-half  parts  of  milk,  deprived  of 
25  per  cent  of  its  butter  fat,  thickened  with  sugar  and  con- 
densed to  one  part. 

American  brand,  made  in  San  Francisco,  consists  of  six 


parts  of  milk,  from  which  nearly  three-fourths  of  its  butter 
fat  has  been  removed  and  then  thickened  with  cane  sugar. 

il  The  samples  of  condensed  milk,"  the  chemist  con- 
tinues, "  plainly  show  that  the  butter  fat  is  greatly 
deficient.  I  think  a  standard  should  be  adopted 
which  will  compel  the  manufacturers  to  condense 
four  parts  of  pure,  unskimmed  milk  to  one  part  by 
weight,  and  such  a  product  could  be  made  so  as  to 
contain  the  constituents  of  milk  in  equal  parts  by 
weight." 

With  regard  to  the  analyses  of  honey,  etc.,  the 
following  is  reported: 

Out  of  thirteen  samples  examined  seven  were  pure. 

Pure  San  Diego  honey  brand  is  honey  mixed  with  cane- 
sugar  syrup.    Another  sample  of  same  found  to  be  watered. 

Pure  Los  Angeles  honey  brand,  honey  mixed  with  cane- 
sugar  syrup  and  watered. 

Honey,  maker  unknown,  contains  honey  and  cane-sugar 
syrup. 

Pure  white  clover  honey  brand,  maker  unknown,  is  nearly 
all  glucose. 

Honey,  source  not  indicated,  is  impure.  It  is  honey  mixed 
with  glucose. 

One  sample  of  tomato  catsup,  adulterated  with  salicylic 
acid,  coal-tar  color  and  below  the  standard. 

One  sample  of  compounded  raspberry  syrup  was  made  from 
cane-sugar  syrup,  glucose  and  colored  with  aniline  dye.  It 
contains  no  raspberries. 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 

Fun/.  Hin-ckley,  husband  of  Florence  Blythe-Hinckley, 
died  last  Saturday  at  Portland. 

The  State  of  Washington  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  providing 
that  all  debts  may  be  paid  either  in  gold  or  silver  money. 

J.  Addison  Porter,  editor  of  the  Hartford  Post,  aged  41, 
has  been  chosen  private  secretary  to  President  McKinley. 

To  eke  are  many  indications  that  a  new  effort  is  to  be  made 
for  Hawaiian  annexation  as  soon  as  McKinley  takes  his  seat 
as  President.  Nobody  appears  to  know  McKinley's  view  of 
the  project. 

The  story  is  current  that  Chairman  Hanna  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  arrange  for  his  own  appointmeut  to  the  Senate  to 
succeed  Sherman,  and  that,  after  all.  he  may  take  a  place  in 
the  Cabinet. 

A  Washington  dispatch  says :  "At  the  request  of  Major 
and  Mrs.  McKinley  no  wine  orother  intoxicants  will  be  sold 
at  the  inaugural  ball.  Mrs.  McKinley  is  really  responsible. 
It  will  be  the  first  time  liquor  has  been  prohibited  at  that 
function." 

The  Nicaragua  canal  bill  has  not  yet  been  disposed  of,  but 
it  is  practically  dead  so  far  as  this  session  is  concerned. 
Speaker  Keed  is  opposed  to  it  and  that  settles  it,  since  under 
the  new  rules  it  is  practically  impossible  for  any  measure  to 
pass  against  the  wish  of  the  Speaker.  And  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  Mr.  Keed  is  opposed  not  only  to  this  par- 
ticular measure,  but  to  any  looking  to  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  in  canal  matters.  It  is  begiuning  to  be  seen 
that  "one  man  power'-  in  Congress  is  a  very  serious  thing. 

A  desperate  war  is  in  progress  between  Christians  and 
Mohammedans  in  the  island  of  Crete,  and  the'  reports  of  the 
week  are  of  the  most  appalling  character.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  forms  of  warfare,  the  Cretans  make  great  use  of  the 
torch,  each  side  endeavoring  to  burn  down  the  dwellings  of 
the  other.  Crete  has  literally  been  in  flames  this  past  ten 
days,  and  the  loss  of  property  and  the  amount  of  human  suf- 
fering is  something  inconceivable.  The  Christians,  being 
relatively  fewer  in  number,  are  the  greatest  sufferers,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  killed  in  the  desperate  fighting. 
Some  2000  or  more  have  found  temporary  refuge  on  board  for- 
eign warships.  Turkish  troops  are  en  route  to  Crete  from 
Constantinople  to  suppress  the  trouble. 

Tile  advantages  of  the  week  in  the  Cuban  war  appear  to 
have  been  with  the  Spaniards,  although  there  has  been 
nothing  more  than  mere  guerilla  fighting,  attended,  of  course, 
with  great  suffering  on  both  sides.  The  Spanish  authorities 
are  seeking  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close  by  compromise,  and 
have  offered  the  Cubans  great  concessions  in  the  matter  of 
home  government,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  they  will  even 
be  listened  to.  It  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  an  end  to 
the  war  until  one  side  or  the  other  shall  be  exhausted  and 
beaten.  The  Cubans  have  no  faith  in  promises  from  Madrid, 
and,  besides,  they  know  that  peace,  even  with  independence, 
under  compromise,  would  leave  them  saddled  with  a  great 
debt,  which  would  keep  the  island  impoverished  for  a  genera- 
tion to  come. 

Gleanings. 


The  Bachtold  flouring  mill  at  Selma,  recently  destroyed  by 
fire,  has  been  rebuilt  with  brick.  It  will  be  in  operation  by 
the  15th  of  March. 

Mr.  George  Frank  Hume,  owner  of  the  great  Hume  prune 
orchard  near  Los  Gatos,  died  at  his  home  on  Monday  of  this 
week,  after  a  brief  illness.    Mr.  Hume  was  only  25  years  old. 

All  the  rivers  in  Humboldt  county  have  been  overfull  the 
past  ten  days,  and  in  many  cases  the  banks  have  been  badly 
cut.  Loggers  and  sawmills  have  suffered  greatly,  but  the 
greatest  damage  will  be  the  loss  of  farming  lands  carried  into 
the  sea  or  distributed  along  the  route  of  the  rivers. 

Los  Angei.es  Timet:  A  reliable  orcbardist  of  Glendora  re- 
ports that  he  received  $1.75  a  box  on  the  trees  for  his  oranges, 
average  for  all  grades  and  sold  through  the  exchange.  An- 
other, that  he  received  $2.20  net  per  box  for  500  boxes  of  first- 
class  fruit,  all  sold  to  the  holiday  trade  by  the  exchange. 

Glendora  letter:  The  demand  for  GleDdora-cured  olives 
has  far  exceeded  the  home  supply,  and  some  of  the  growers 
are  purchasing  olives  elsewhere  and  curing  them  by  a  very 
popular  process.  The  whole  crop  of  some  of  the  orchardists 
has  been  sold  at  90  cents  a  gallon.  Next  year  there  will  be  a 
large  quantitly  of  olives  pickled  for  the  local  trade. 

The  Placer  lirpubtica n  reports  that  the  fruit  cannery  re- 
cently established  at  Lincoln  is  a  complete  success  in  every 
way.  The  cost  of  the  plant  as  it  now  stands  was  about  $5000. 
The  amount  spent  for  labor  last  year  was  about  $8000,  or  $2000 
per  moDth  while  running.  The  amount  paid  for  fruit  was 
nearly  $7000.  The  amount  of  sugar  used  was  nearly  1000 
sacks,  or  100,000  pounds,  valued  at  present  prices  at  about 
$4000.  The  number  of  hands  employed  the  past  season  was 
150,  and  the  management  expect  to  employ  at  least  200  the 
coming  season.  The  output  of  the  cannery  for  the  last  year 
was  about  300,000  cans,  all  No.  1  fruit,  and  was  sold  prin- 
cipally in  the  East.  The  cannery  furnishes  work  for  many 
women  and  children  who  could  not  find  work  elsewhere.  It 
furnishes  a  market  for  many  tons  of  fruit  that  otherwise 
would  go  to  waste.  A  home  market  is  created  for  $4000  of 
California's  sugar  and  $8000  goes  into  Lincoln's  homes  to  be 
circulated  in  pay  for  the  merchant's  goods.  The  fact  that  an 
increase  of  33  per  cent  of  labor  intended  for  the  coming  season 
shows  that  the  cannery  has  stimulated  fruit-growing  in  that 
section  approximating  that  percentage. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Besides  the  objections  urged  in  last  week's  Stand- 
point against  the  project  to  make  a  monument  in 
honor  of  Col.  Baker,  there  are  some  other  consider- 
ations which  it  is  worth  while  to  take  into  account. 
Some  years  ago  a  sum  of  public  money  was  ap- 
propriated for  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  John 
Marshall,  the  discoverer  of  gold  in  California  ;  and 
from  the  day  it  was  begun  until  now  it  has  been  a 
source  of  scandal.  In  the  last  report  of  the  State 
Controller  we  find  an  item  of  $600  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  1896,  for  salary  of  guardian  of  the  Marshall  monu- 
ment. Thus,  in  addition  to  the  first  cost  of  the 
monument,  we  have  an  annual  charge  for  care- 
taking.  So  it  would  be  with  the  proposed  Baker 
monument;  some  contractor  would  make  a  fortune 
out  of  it  in  the  beginning,  and  forever  after  there 
would  be  a  little  political  plum  to  be  given  out  by 
some  State  boss  to  some  needy  henchman.  The  tax- 
payers would  foot  the  bills. 

The  tradition  which  is  the  basis  of  the  monument- 
making  practice  had  its  birth  in  a  rude  state  of  society 
when  a  pile  of  stones  was  deemed  the  most  endur- 
ing of  human  creations.  The  custom  continues  be- 
cause it  has  become  associated  with  the  idea  of  re- 
spect for  the  dead.  Many  a  man  builds  a  monument 
over  the  tomb  of  his  kindred,  not  because  it  will 
do  them  or  the  world  any  good,  but  because  custom 
and  fashion  demand  it,  and  because  not  to  do  it 
might  be  understood  to  imply  a  lack  of  affec- 
tion and  regard.  Again,  there  are  multitudes  of 
crude-minded  persons  incapable  of  conceiving  any- 
thing that  is  not  tangible  ;  and  to  such,  a  mass  of 
stone  or  a  metal  figure  has  a  value  and  a  sig- 
nificance not  to  be  matched  by  any  less  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  senses.  But  there  is  rapidly  growing 
among  people  of  common  sense  a  positive  distaste 
for  the  pretentious  impotence  of  marble  and  bronze 
as  marks  of  mortuary  respect ;  and  the  money 
formerly  devoted  to  these  useless  structures  is,  in  a 
multitude  of  instances,  now  given  for  creating  means 
of  permanent  service  to  mankind.  A  fond  father,  of 
the  writer's  acquaintance,  recently  lost  a  dear  child. 
Instead  of  building  above  its  resting-place  a  costly 
and  useless  pillar,  he  marked  the  spot  simply  ;  and 
with  the  money  which  might  have  gone  into  a  monu- 
ment he  endowed  a  bed  in  the  San  Francisco  Chil- 
dren's Hospital.  Recently  it  was  proposed  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut  to  build,  by  public  appropria- 
tion, a  costly  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  whereupon  her  children 
united  in  a  public  address,  saying  that  their  mother 
would  not  have  approved  such  a  waste  of  money, 
and  asking  that  if  any  sum  were  to  be  expended  in 
her  memory,  it  be  for  a  hospital  or  some  other  crea- 
tion of  enduring  beneficence.  When  these  ideas  be- 
come universal,  as  they  must  with  the  increase  of 
social  refinement,  it  will  mark  a  great  forward  step 
in  the  progress  of  the  world. 

In  nine  instances  out  of  ten  public  efforts  to  create 
monuments  are  directly  prompted  by  somebody  who 
expects  to  make  profit  out  of  the  job.  In  the  case 
of  the  projected  Stowe  monument  above  mentioned, 
it  has  been  discovered  that  the  real  mover  in  the 
matter  is  a  Mrs.  Kendrick,  a  sculptor,  who  wants  an 
order  for  supplying  a  figure  ;  and  the  strictly  busi- 
ness nature  of  her  activity  in  the  matter  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  she  pays  no  regard  to  the 
protest  of  the  Stowe  family.  We  are  not  informed 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Baker  proposition  now  before 
the  SacrameDto  Legislature,  but  we  dare  wager 
something  handsome  that  the  first  suggestion  and 
the  real  motive  power  of  the  scheme  is  somebody 
who  hopes  to  make  a  "  piece  "  out  of  the  job  of  con- 
struction. 

Judge  McKenna  has  formally  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  the  President-elect  to  enter  his  Cabinet, 
but  does  not  yet  know  what  department  is  to  be 
given  him.  Presumably  it  is  that  of  the  Interior. 
But  it  is  not  believed  that  he  will  remain  long  in  the 
Cabinet.  Justice  Field  is  soon  to  retire  from  the 
Supreme  bench,  leaving  a  vacancy  to  be  filled  from 
the  Pacific  coast ;  and  McKenna  will  probably  pass 
into  it  from  the  Cabinet.  If  this  prospect  were  not 
in  view,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  accepted 
McKinley's  invitation,  since,  being  comparatively  a 
poor  man,  he  could  hardly  afford  to  give  up  a  judge- 


ship, with  its  assurance  of  $6000  a  year  for  life,  for  a 
temporary  political  place.  Judge  McKenna's  selec- 
tion for  the  Cabinet  will  be  generally  satisfactory  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  but  it  excites  no  enthusiasm.  He 
is  a  very  much  respected,  but  by  no  means  a  popular 
man.  The  railroad  interest  is  not  likely  to  object, 
since,  it  will  be  remembered,  his  appointment  to  the 
Circuit  judgeship  was  with  the  approval,  if  not  at 
the  personal  suggestion,  of  Senator  Stanford.  In  all 
likelihood,  Mr.  Waymire  of  Alameda  will  be  named  to 
succeed  Judge  McKenna  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court. 


The  past  few  weeks  has  been  a  trying  time  for  "sil- 
ver Senators."  Teller  of  Colorado,  who  abandoned  the 
Republican  party  at  St.  Louis,  has  been  re-elected, 
but  DuBois  of  Idaho,  who  stood  with  him  at  St. 
Louis,  has  been  beaten  to  make  place  for  a  Populist- 
Squire  of  Washington,  who  first  congratulated  Mc- 
Kinley  upon  his  nomination,  and  later,  in  the  interest 
of  silver,  turned  to  Bryan,  has  been  beaten  by  a  sil- 
ver Republican  newly  converted  to  Populism.  Brown 
of  Utah,  who  attempted  to  carry  water  on  both 
shoulders,  has  been  "turned  down."  Mitchell  of 
Oregon,  who  abandoned  his  silver  convictions  to  ar- 
dently support  McKinley  on  the  stump,  has  been 
beaten  by  a  combination  of  extreme  gold  men  with 
extreme  silver  men.  Wolcott,  who  stumped  for  Mc- 
Kinley, but  still  maintained  that  the  silver  theories 
were  sound,  sees  defeat  staring  him  in  the  face  two 
years  ahead  unless  he  can  redeem  himself  in  the  eyes 
of  Colorado,  and  in  this  effort  he  is  now  making  a 
spectacular  tour  of  Europe,  trying  to  arouse  silver 
sentiment.  What  the  effect  of  these  examples  may 
be  upon  the  silver  Senators  in  their  future  attitude 
at  Washington  remains  to  be  seen.  Last  year  it  was 
given  out  by  the  Teller-DuBois  coterie  that  some 
legislation  favorable  to  silver  must  precede  any  ad- 
vance in  the  tariff.  In  point  of  numbers,  they  will 
be  able  this  year,  as  they  were  last,  to  enforce  this 
threat  ;  and  the  great  question  of  current  politics  is: 
Will  they  do  it  ?  We  believe  not.  The  sentiment  for 
protection  is  strong  in  the  silver  States.  Of  the 
eight  or  ten  "  silver  Senators,"  all  but  one  or  two 
are  avowed  personal  believers  in  the  protection  sys- 
tem. Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  past  twelve 
months,  we  believe  they  will  not  now  hold  to  the 
original  threat. 

Is  the  Farmer  Downtrodden  ? 


The  Sutter  Count)/  Farmer  takes  issue  with  those 
who  assert  that  of  all  men  the  farmer  is  the  most 
abused,  and  discusses  the  subject  in  a  thoughtful 
article  as  follows  : 

We  often  hear  comparisons  made  between  the  "  poor  and 
downtrodden  farmer  "  and  the  "  bloated  banker  and  capital- 
ist," and  note  a  tendency  among  the  farmers  themselves  to 
decry  and  deride  their  profession  and  say  hard  things  against 
others  who  are  more  fortunate.  The  depressed  condition  of 
affairs  during  the  past  few  years  has  given  rise  to  complaints 
from  all  business  men,  and  to  the  farmer  the  blow  has  struck 
the  hardest  and  he  has  laid  the  blame  to  his  profession,  bad 
business  or  to  politics,  when  it  does  not  altogether  belong 
there. 

In  this  age  of  flashy  literature  and  false  political  arguments 
the  farmers  are  taught  that  every  other  profession  and  busi- 
ness is  fattening  off  of  their  earnings,  and,  instead  of  looking 
into  the  matter  and  analyzing  the  state  of  affairs  to  the  bet- 
terment of  their  condition,  many  accept  it  as  the  truth  and 
belittle  their  profession  and  agriculture  generally.  It  has 
gone  farther  than  this  and  led  a  certain  percentage  of  our 
farmers  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  city  schemers  by  coveting 
more  than  their  share,  leading  them  to  speculate  in  a  hun- 
dred different  ways,  to  which  practice  is  due  more  bankrupts 
and  failures  than  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  low  prices  of  wheat 
or  hard  times.  This  class  of  farmers  have  their  hobbies — 
some  speculate  by  holding  wheat  or  in  the  reckless  purchase 
of  land;  others  by  playing  the  races,  operating  on  the  call 
board,  investing  in  outside  interests  which  they  don't  under- 
stand and  can't  handle  to  a  profit,  and  numerous  other  ways. 
The  profession  cannot  be  blamed  for  this.  In  ttjis  country  the 
farms  have  yielded  their  owners  a  handsome  profit,  taking  it 
over  a  period  of  twenty  years  past,  and  there  should  have 
been  enough  laid  by  to  tide  over  hard  times.  The  farms  are 
not  to  blame  for  losses  in  unwise  speculation  and  extrava- 
gance, but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  cases  where 
fortunes  have  been  made  by  conservative,  economic  men  who 
have  been  content  with  what  they  have  and  gave  the  farm 
credit  for  what  it  had  done.  There  are  exceptions  in  all 
cases,  but,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  the  financial  difficulties  in 
which  many  farmers  find  themselves  cannot  be  all  credited 
to  the  "agricultural  depression"  that  we  hear  so  much  about. 

The  farm  is  all  right  and  if  treated  right  will  fulfill  every 
obligation  to  its  owner.  In  return,  there  is  something  due 
from  such  owner— in  the  conservative  and  wise  manner  in 
which  he  conducts  his  affairs  and  in  the  handling  and  invest- 
ing of  the  proceeds  of  his  crops.  This  speculative  system 
should  be  dropped  and  in  its  place  should  spring  up  a  spirit  of 
contentment  and  love  of  farm  life,  and  a  careful  and  economic 
administration  of  its  business  affairs  and  duties  that  cannot 
fail  to  bring  in  time  prosperity  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  and 
place  the  profession  where  it  should  be,  in  the  foremost  ranks 
of  the  business  world. 

This  is  a  subject  of  the  highest  interest  and  im- 
portance. It  is  worth  further  consideration  ;  and 
the  Rural  Press  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  others 
with  reference  to  it.  Let  us  have  the  matter  well 
turned  over.  Let  us  hear  from  a  hundred  California 
farmers  in  answer  to  the  query:  "Is  the  farmer 
downtrodden  ?  " 


Tobacco  Growing  in  Sacramento  County. 

Montgomery  Pike  of  Routiers,  an  old  reader  of 
the  Rural  Press,  has  been  doing  some  progressive 
work  in  tobacco  growing,  and  his  conclusions  and 
anticipations  will  be  interesting  to  many  others  who 
are  attacking  the  California  tobacco  problem,  and 
we  are  glad  to  present  them. 

Requirements  of  the  Business. — This  year  I  experi- 
mented with  tobacco  to  learn  the  business.  I  was 
acquainted  with  the  business  East,  but  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions  here  are  entirely  different.  Tobacco 
is  a  critical  crop  to  raise  and  handle  and  the  man 
who  lacks  the  ability  to  patiently  think,  work  and 
study  for  success  had  better  stay  out  of  the  business. 
An  outline  of  my  plan  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

The  Seedbed. — In  the  first  place  the  seedbed  should 
be  rich,  so  as  to  provide  thrifty,  vigorous  plants  for 
early  transplanting.  The  ground  for  the  seedbed 
should  be  burnt  over  to  destroy  grass  and  weed  seeds. 

Planting  and  Care. — In  the  field  the  rows  should  be 
4  feet  apart  and  the  plants  3  feet  apart  in  the  row. 

The  only  insect  I  found  to  injure  tobacco  is  a  small 
light  brown  beetle,  which  feeds  at  night  and  hide? 
in  the  ground  in  daytime  at  the  base  of  the  stalk. 
They  puncture  the  lower  leaves  full  of  holes  and 
materially  injure  the  tobacco.  All  tobacco  growers 
know  the  large  tobacco  worm  which  plays  havoc 
with  a  crop  unless  destroyed. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  stalk  and  at  the  base  of 
every  leaf  come  suckers,  which  must  be  carefully 
removed  by  hand  once  or  twice  during  the  season. 

Generally  when  the  stalk  is  about  3  or  4  feet  high 
the  seed  pods  and  flower  appear,  which  must  be 
crippled  or  broken  out  by  hand,  being  careful  to 
leave  only  three  or  four  good  stalks  in  the  patch 
for  seed. 

Maturity. — Now  comes  the  time  when  good  judg- 
ment iu  in  demand — to  tell  when  the  crop  is  ripe  to 
gather.  The  lower  leaves  become  of  a  pale  green 
color,  mottled  with  yellow  spots,  which  indicate  that 
the  tobacco  crop  is  about  ready  to  gather. 

There  are  two  plans  of  gathering  a  crop,  and  the 
plan  I  prefer  is  to  gather  the  leaves  as  they  ripen, 
for  the  reason  that  you  obtain  a  more  uniform  qual- 
ity of  tobacco.  If  you  cut  up  the  whole  stock  at 
once  the  top  leaves  are  generally  green. 

In  pulling  the  leaves  from  the  stalk  the  utmost 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  bruise  or  break  the 
leaves  ;  and  they  should  be  immediately  piled  up  in 
small  piles,  convenient  to  handle,  and  soon  carried 
to  the  shade. 

Curing. — I  tried  two  plans  of  handing  the  leaves  : 
first,  by  stringing  them  on  sack  twine  ;  then  I  took 
baling  wire  and  cut  it  in  about  4-foot  lengths,  and 
with  a  file  sharpened  one  end,  which  would  pierce 
the  butt  end  of  a  leaf  readily.  I  hung  the  tobacco 
horizontally,  as  I  found  by  experiment  that  to  hang 
it  perpendicularly  it  would  settle  together  and 
mildew. 

The  building  for  curing  tobacco  should  have  fair 
ventilation  to  carry  off  the  moisture  of  the  curing 
crop  ;  and  I  let  the  tobacco  hang  until  the  first 
rains  of  the  season,  or  until  it  becomes  pliable 
enough  to  handle.  Then  I  take  it  down  and  smooth 
each  leaf  separately  and  pack  them  in  bulk  so  that 
it  will  sweat  and  undergo  a  chemical  change  to  make 
perfect  tobacco.  I  am  trying  to  get  along  without 
the  Culp  process,  and  some  old  tobacco  growers  say 
I  have  some  good  tobacco,  of  good  color,  etc. 


A  Japanese  Essay  on  the  Persimmon. 

To  the  Editor: — The  persimmon  tree  originally 
grows  in  the  Orient,  and  is  characteristic  with  be- 
ing exquisite,  whereupon  it  places  itself  in  the  front 
rank  of  fruit  kingdom. 

Of  late  this  tree  has  been  exported  to  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  For  instance,  in  the  southern 
part  of  France,  the  transplantation  of  the  tree  has 
taken  effect,  getting  thriving  in  good  order,  and  its 
fruit  in  marketable  nouses  in  Paris  has  got  highly 
prized.  In  this  State  of  California  as  well,  in  Sacra- 
mento valley  or  Los  Angeles  locality,  often  meet  the 
eye.  In  San  Francisco  market  the  fruit  can  be  seen 
laid  to  showing,  while  its  market  price  in  newspaper 
columns  is  shown.  That  the  persimmon  has  become 
welcome  thus  in  the  world,  as  a  native  of  the  Orient, 
is  beyond  description  being  pleased  by  us. 

But  by  seeing  California-grown  persimmons  one  by 
one,  shouldn't  there  be  a  sigh  in  respect  of  those  in- 
ferior in  sort  and  their  trees  unfitly  cultured  ?  It  is 
apparent  that  such  ones  as  those  are  regarded  to  be 
a  nature  had  in  the  persimmon,  and  only  a  rarity  by 
the  American  people,  isn't  it?  There  is  a  thing 
hardly  bearing  with  being  bashful  felt  by  us  when- 
ever we  look  at  those  various  poor  persimmons  shown 
in  market  places  of  this  country.  Therefore  espe- 
cially here  is  meant  that  we  endeavor  to  make  the 
persimmon's  true  property  known  to  the  public. 

Persimmon  is  called  in  Latin  diopyrs  and  in  our 
tongue  kaki.  In  our  country  it  multiplies  itself  in 
number  throughout  the  whole  land,  summing  up  200 
varieties.  Such  as  are  often  viewed  at  stores  here, 
waiting  for  demand,  are  those  grown  wild  on  our 
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barren  and  not  cared  for  by  anybody.  Those  of  good 
kinds  there,  however,  are  both  of  nice  appearance 
and  of  excellent  taste,  and  may  be  afforded  an  upper 
standing  of  the  line  of  fruit  of  this  country. 

The  tree  does  grow  well  in  accordance  with  various 
soils,  but  that  of  California  allows,  it  seems,  a  region 
in  the  climate  of  making  it  flourishing  in  no  objection 
of  any  quarter.  And,  though  loamy  soil  gives  it  fine 
growth,  and  causes  it  to  soon  get  big,  and  also 
brings  it  large  fruit,  one  regrets  that  the  quantity 
of  the  fruit  is  somewhat  less,  and  that  which  consists 
of  dobey  and  sand  makes  it  bear  a  great  many  of  the 
fruit  of  good  quality,  whose  not  growing  big  is  un- 
avoidable. 

Sandy  and  poor  gravelly  soils  are  not  fit  for  the 
tree.  The  most  suitable  one  for  it  is  that  composed 
of  dobey  and  sand,  with  which  just  as  much  com- 
petent tract  substance,  or  gravel,  as  required,  has 
to  be  mixed,  and  which  is  not  too  damp,  but  rather 

drv-  tL 
Now  California  fruit  comes  to  appearance  over  the 

eutire  section,  and  everybody  has  an  inclination  of 

securing  its  different  series.    What  an  unfortunate 

promiser  he,  the  persimmon,  is  ! 

If  you,  respectable  people,  find  it  necessary  to  en- 
quire us  of  what  is  with  regard  to  the  tree,  we  dare 
say  not  to  hesitate  from  our  ignorance. 

Danville,  Cal.  A.  Ikeda  (a  Japanese). 

[Our  correspondent's  English  is  a  little  pictur- 
esque, but  rather  than  reduce  it  to  our  conventional 
style  we  give  the  reader  the  enjoyment  of  its  unique- 
ness.— Ed.]   

Is  It  Profitable  to  Stimulate  Hens? 


To  the  Editor: — Being  somewhat  interested  in 
poultry  keeping,  I  should  like  to  see  the  following 
question  discussed  and,  if  possible,  settled  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Rural  Press:  "Is,  in  feeding  hens, 
the  daily  use  of  some  kind  of  stimulant  profitable  ?  " 
I  do  not  mean  profitable  to  biddie  or  to  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  medicine,  poultry  food,  egg  food,  or 
whatever  name  the  stuff  mav  have,  but  profitable  to 
the  owner  of  the  hens.  E.  C.  W.  McD. 

Aptos,  Cal. 

ANSWER  BV  MR.  N1SS0N. 

Not  in  my  opinion.  There  is  no  more  reason  for 
feeding  any  kind  of  stimulant  to  hens  than  to  cows. 
I  prefer  to  know  what  1  am  feeding.  In  the  so-called 
egg  foods  you  don't  know  what  you  get.  As  a  food 
considered,  they  are  too  expensive;  as  a  medicine, 
they  are  at  best  superfluous  to  healthy  hens. 

C.  Nisson. 

[This  is  a  question  upon  which  there  is  wide  di- 
versity of  opinion.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
others  on  the  subject. — Ed  ] 

THE  STOCK  YARD. 

No  Good   Breeding   Without  Good  Feeding. 


To  the  Editor: — There  is  a  saying  that  "the 
feed  makes  the  breed,"  which  is  in  one  sense  quite 
true;  the  straw  stack  with  the  run  of  a  poor  pasture 
makes  one  kind,  and  a  trough  well  supplied  with 
barley  meal  and  oil  cake  along  with  plenty  of  good 
hay  makes  the  other  kind  of  cattle — yet  it  is  more  of 
a  truth  to  say  that  without  good  feeding  the  im- 
provement in  the  breed  cannot  be  maintained.  Im- 
provement in  breeding  and  feeding  must  go  to- 
gether; keep  company  as  it  were.  It  was  upon  this 
principle  that  the  early  improvers  of  all  kinds  of 
livestock  worked  when  they  set  themselves  the  task 
of  producing  better  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 
By  the  selection  of  the  best  animals  to  breed  to  the 
best  of  their  kind,  by  generous  feeding  and  improved 
surroundings  such  as  add  to  the  necessary  comfort 
of  animals  in  order  that  they  grow  and  thrive  well, 
have  the  improved  breeds  reached  the  perfection  of 
the  present  time. 

The  Early  Achievements.— The  early  breeders  knew 
that  a  fat  animal  most  "  fills  the  eye,"  and  when 
Charles  Colling  wished  to  bring  the  improved  Short- 
horns into  more  prominent  notice  he  set  about  pro- 
ducing something  that  would  attract  more  than  ordi- 
nary attention.  He  fed  what  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Durham  ox  till  it  was  five  years  old,  by  which 
time  its  live  weight  was  3024  pounds,  when  he  sold  it, 
n  the  year  1801,  to  be  travelled  throughout  England 
and  Scotland  in  a  caravan  for  show  purposes,  and 
such  did  the  popularity  of  the  scheme  become  that 
the  ox  could  have  been  sold  for  $5000  in  the  month 
of  June  of  the  same  year  and  in  the  following  month 
the  sum  of  110,000  (£2000  sterling)  could  have  been 
taken.  It  was  travelled  for  six  years  through  the 
principal  parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  Then,  too, 
there  was  the  "  white  heifer  that  travelled,"  and, 
like  the  Durham  ox,  was  exhibited  as  a  curiosity, 
and  both  together  no  doubt  "  helped  to  establish  the 
credit  of  the  Shorthorns  as  a  valuable  breed  to  the 
grazier." 

Good  Work  in  the  Herd. — While  these  animals  were 
traveling,  the  two  brothers,  Charles  and  Robert 


Colling,  were  going  on  steadily  with  their  work  of 
improving  the  breed,  by  selection  and  good  feeding, 
which  was  kept  up  till  1810  and  1818  by  the  two 
brothers,  respectively.  The  work  was  then  followed 
up  by  others,  and  at  their  dispersion  sales  the  best 
of  the  early  breeders,  including  both  Thomas  Booth 
and  Thomas  Bates,  were  buyers.  From  that  time  to 
the  present  the  breed  has  kept  increasing  in  num- 
bers and  spreading  over  the  globe,  till  there  is 
hardly  a  civilized  portion  of  the  world  in  which  it  is 
not  known  to  be  transmitting  those  good  qualities 
which  have  become  so  fixed  in  the  best  specimens  of 
the  breed  that  there  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  their 
improving  the  cattle  of  any  country  into  which  they 
have  been  introduced. 

To  Maintain  Excellence.—  That  all  improved  breeds 
of  cattle  do  transmit  their  good  qualities  to  future 
generations  of  their  descendants,  no  one  who  has  had 
experience  in  that  line  of  work  will  doubt.  Still,  the 
full  benefits  to  be  derived  from  well-bred  animals 
cannot  be  reaped  without  good  and  even  generous 
feeding,  as  well  as  suitable  surroundings  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  most  desirable  quali- 
ties. The  saying  that  "feed  makes  the  breed"  is 
frequently  used  by  some  as  an  excuse  for  not  keep- 
ing animals  of  any  improved  breed.  Such  people  are 
the  very  ones  that  would  spoil  any  breed  for  want  of 
good  feed;  therefore,  it  is  better  for  the  good  name 
of  any  good  breed  that  they  should  not  have  it,  for,  j 
if  they  do  get  a  few  animals  from  some  successful  ' 
breeder,  they  are  apt  to  think  that,  because  they  are 
of  a  good  breed,  they  should  live  and  grow  fat  on  less 
food  than  the  scrub  would  keep  alive  on.  It  is  true 
that  the  good  cattle  make  a  better  use  of  their  feed 
than  the  scrub,  in  that  they  produce  more  pounds  of 
either  milk  or  beef  for  the  food  consumed;  provided, 
always,  that  the  food  is  good  and  plenty  of  it  is  fed 
to  them.  It  does  not  do,  however,  to  depend  on  cat- 
tle having  the  run  of  a  strawstack  only  when  there 
is  not  other  feed  to  fall  back  upon.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  that  I  consider  straw  of  no  value  as  a 
feed  for  livestock.  As  an  addition  to  more  concen- 
trated, nitrogenous  foods  of  any  kind,  it  is  valuable; 
but,  used  alone,  will  not  develop  either  flesh  or  milk- 
producing  qualities.  If  the  breed  is  good  and  the 
animals  are  good  of  their  kind,  the  food  must  be  gen- 
erous in  both  quality  and  quantity,  or  all  the  good 
and  acquired  qualities  that  have  been  accumulating 
in  the  breed  and  building  up  its  prepotency  for  good, 
at  so  much  pains  and  cost  in  the  past,  will  be  lost  in 
a  generation  or  two  of  neglected  feeding. 

Pedigreed  Scrubs. — There  are  such  things  as  pedi- 
greed scrubs,  and  it  matters  not  how  many  genera- 
tions of  well-bred  bulls,  of  fashionable  pedigree  it 
may  be,  are  piled  up  one  after  another,  unless  the 
animals  heve  been  rare  good  ones,  and  the  food  and 
surroundings  be  of  a  suitable  nature  for  the  promo- 
tion of  growth  and  thrift,  there  will  be  no  good  cat- 
tle; but  let  these  go  band  in  hand  with  good  breed- 
ing, and  we  can  depend  with  certainty  on  a  steady 
improvement  in  our  herds. 

Size  and  Form. — I  have  recently,  and  often,  said 
through  the  columns  of  the  Rural  Press  that,  in  or- 
der to  secure  strong  constitutioned  and  vigorous 
animals,  we  must  have  such  as  combine  both  size  and 
substance  in  their  general  make-up.  It  is  a  very 
common  error  to  think  that  food  is  saved  by  having 
undersized  cattle,  whatever  the  breed  may  be;  while 
upon  the  whole  the  smaller  breeds  consume  less  and 
produce  less  than  the  larger  breeds,  the  800-pound 
cow  will  not  infrequently  eat  more  than  one  of  the 
same  breed  that  weighs  1000  or  1200  pounds,  live 
weight,  that  is  more  neat  and  compact  in  shape  than 
the  smaller  animal.  For  a  small  shelly  "  animal  to 
have  a  strong  constitution  is  next  to  an  impossibility. 
The  lessons  taught  by  the  dairy  tests  at  the  World's 
Fair  will  bear  me  out  in  this  assertion.  "  Shelly  "  is 
a  word  used  in  describing  an  animal  of  light  build  — 
narrow-chested,  flat-ribbed  and  sharp-backed — one 
that  is  thin  of  flesh  and  always  likely  to  be  so,  and 
even  if  one  could  put  flesh  onto  an  animal  of  that 
kind,  it  would  not  pay  to  do  so — it  would  be  a  waste 
of  food  to  try — for  such  make  only  the  very  poorest 
quality  of  meat.  It  was  none  of  this  class  of  animals 
that  made  the  best  records  in  the  dairy  classes  at 
the  World's  Fair.  The  best  performers  were  among 
the  strongest  and  biggest  animals  of  the  breed  to 
which  they  belonged. 

How  These  Milkers  Were  Produced. — It  is  worth 
while  to  consider  how  they  came  to  be  the  best  pro- 
ducers of  milk,  butter  or  cheese.  Surely  not  by  any 
accidental  breeding,  but  by  the  skillful  selection  and 
mating  of  the  best  with  the  best  of  their  kind  for 
several  generations  back,  together  with  favorable 
surroundings  and  the  good  feeding  necessary  to  de- 
velop the  best  points  and  qualities  in  each  successive 
generation.  Without  these  we  can  do  nothing  in  the 
way  of  improving  our  herds  and  flocks;  therefore,  it 
behooves  all  who  aim  to  keep  their  cattle  at  the  best, 
to  feed  and  treat  them  well.  Any  and  every  neglect 
of  the  smallest  detail,  or  irregularity  in  the  time  of 
feeding,  hastens  deterioration. 

Shelter. — If  the  weather  is  cold  and  stormy  and  the 
cattle  are  used  to  being  housed  at  a  certain  time;  if 
they 

from  the  untasted  fields  return 
And  ask  with  meaning  low  their  wonted  stalls, 

don't  forget  them,  or  neglect  them  for  something  of 


less  importance,  something  that  can  wait  awhile 
without  harm  to  anyone,  for  the  cattle  know  and 
feel  that  any  lengthened  time  of  exposure  is  inju- 
rious to  them,  while  no  good  can  come  of  it  to  the 
owner.  Animals,  as  well  as  men,  like  to  be  housed  in 
comfortable  quarters,  and,  being  so  treated,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  liberal  course  of  feeding,  they  will  respond 
more  beaYtily  in  making  good  returns  for  the  food 
consumed,  which  is  the  end  aimed  for  by  all  good 
farmers  and  stockmen.  Robt.  Ashbdrner. 

Baden,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Feb.  4th,  1897. 

THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Treatment  for  Nasal  Gleet  in  the  Horse. 


To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  mare  which  has  been 
troubled  for  two  or  three  weeks  with  a  heavy  dis- 
charge of  mucus  from  the  right  nostril.  At  first  she 
coughed  slightly,  and  thinking  it  a  cold,  I  have  been 
giving  her  oil  of  tar  three  times  a  day  and  condition 
powders  occasionally.  The  cough  seems  to  have 
stopped  and  the  discharge  from  the  nose  is  getting 
worse.  She  has  not  fallen  off  in  flesh  yet,  although 
we  have  not  been  using  her.  Her  appetite  remains 
the  same  as  usual,  and  she  does  not  seem  to  suffer 
any  pain.  Her  eyes  have  had  a  dull  look,  but  appear 
brighter  again.  The  discharge  is  thin  and  watery 
and  of  a  light  color.  If  you  can  name  the  disease 
and  suggest  a  cure  you  will  greatly  oblige, 

Vacaville,  Feb.  2,  1897.         R.  E.  Lancaster. 

Nasal  gleet  is  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  lin- 
ing mucous  membrane  of  the  sinuses  of  head  and 
nose  which  becomes  diseased  and  pours  out  a  quan- 
tity of  pus  which,  lodging  in  the  various  compart- 
ments of  the  sinuses  or  cavities,  becomes  a  source  of 
irritation  constituting  nasal  gleet  or  ozoena. 
Nasal  gleet  may  arise  from  other  causes  than  ca- 
tarrhal inflammation — but  this  is  the  most  common 
cause— such  as  external  injuries,  caries  of  the  upper 
molars,  distemper  not  properly  cared  for,  inhalation 
of  light  foreign  bodies,  wild  oats,  etc. 

Symptoms. — In  the  majority  of  cases  there  will  be 
an  irregular  discharge  from  one  nostril,  indicating 
that  the  cavities  of  that  side  of  the  head  are  the  seat 
of  affection.  This  discharge  will  also  vary  very 
much  in  its  quality  and  quantity  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  malady,  the  duration  of  the  disease  and 
the  structures  that  may  be  involved.  The  horse 
may  appear  dull,  but  this  symptom  is  not  always 
present;  the  eye  on  the  side  of  the  head  affected  will 
look  dim  and  the  upper  lid  will  often  droop  a  little. 

Treatment. — Much  benefit  is  derived  from  sprink- 
ling the  stall  with  chloride  of  lime,  the  continual  in- 
halation of  the  chlorine  having  apparently  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  diseased  mucous  membrane.  Im- 
prove the  tone  of  the  system  by  the  use  of  mild,  laxa- 
tive cooling  food — grass,  carrots,  bran  mashes  and 
steamed  hay.  Have  her  eat  from  the  ground  in 
preference  to  a  manger.  Steam  the  head  once  daily 
for  one-half  hour  with  creosote.  This  is  done  by 
placing  creosote  in  a  tin  can  and  heating  it  by  placing 
over  a  candle  or  alcohol  lamp  and  allowing  the  horse 
to  inhale  the  warm  creosote.  Be  careful  not  to  get 
the  creosote  too  hot,  or  it  will  catch  fire.  Give  in- 
ternally for  one  week  copper  sulphate  (bluestone),  2 
drachms,  pulverized  cantharides,  5  grains;  admin- 
ister two  times  daily  after  a  full  meal.  The  second 
week  give  iron  sulphate  (copperas),  2  drachms,  col- 
chium  powder,  ]  drachm,  cantharides,  5  grains;  regu- 
lar exercise  is  beneficial.  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 


Mare  with  Mysterious  Trouble. 


To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  mare  seven  years  old 
that  has  peculiar  actions.  She  is  apparently  in 
good  health  and  is  in  good  condition — I  may  say  fat — 
but  when  standing,  she  keeps  raising  her  head  quite 
high,  extending  her  nose  and  turning  her  head  to 
the  left.  For  the  last  year  I  have  noticed  that  she 
stood  with  her  hind  feet  rather  wide  and  acted  some- 
what as  if  she  were  hurt  in  the  loins.  The  turning 
and  extending  the  head  and  neck  were  not  noticed 
until  three  months  ago.  The  animal  has  been 
worked  but  very  little.  I  do  not  consider  her 
broken,  but  she  was  worked  a  little  a  year  ago. 
Please  prescribe  treatment.  T.  G.  Herman. 

Wads  worth,  Nev.,  Feb.  5,  '97. 

The  actions  of  the  mare  indicate  pain,  and  it  is 
evidently  in  the  posterior  part  of  her  body.  You 
make  no  mention  of  her  urinating  frequently  or  of 
changes  in  her  urine  or  of  her  beinsj  gaunt,  so  I  judge 
it  is  not  kidney  trouble.  An  animal  whose  kidneys 
are  affected  is  bound  to  show  it  by  gaunting  up.  If 
the  mare  has  been  bred,  you  will  find  she  has  lesions 
in  some  portion  of  the  genital  organs.  Write  more 
fully  describing  how  she  acts  when  backing  and  turn- 
ing round;  whether  she  seems  stiff  or  sore  in  walk- 
ing, and  whether  you  ever  noticed  any  discharge 
from  vagina;  whether  the  symptoms  are  worse  dur- 
ing her  menstruating  period,  and  her  actions  when 
other  horses  approach  her.        Da.  E.  J.  Creely. 


February  13,  1897. 
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METEOROLOGICAL. 

A  Discussion  on  the  Weather. 


NUMBER  E. 

To  the  Editor: — Year  after  year,  for  fifteen  years 
we  have  closely  observed  the  weather  in  this  county 
(Santa  Barbara),  not  only  as  to  rainfall,  but  also  as 
regards  accompanying  winds,  atmospheric  moisture 
and  pressure,  relative  degrees  of  cold  and  heat  and 
the  manner  and  conditions  of  cloudiness.  We  have 
compared  previous  seasons  from  what  general  data 
was  available.  In  the  last  two  years  the  Signal  Ser- 
vice has  been  issuing  daily  weather  maps  for  study 
— a  valuable  factor  for  weather  analyses.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  observations,  we  have  begun  to  group 
seasons  into  types,  finding  apparently  some  relation 
between  the  differing  atmospheric  conditions  and  the 
actual  rainfall.  From  these  conditions  we  are  ven- 
turing on  hazarding  future  prognostications  of  the 
weather  for  some  time  ahead. 

At  best  this  would  be  a  tentative  science,  if  it  at 
all  deserved  the  name  of  science.  "Nothing  ven- 
tured, however,  nothing  had."  Our  field  of  local 
climatology  is  so  little  studied  that  anyone  who  ven- 
tures on  such  prognostications  is  apt  to  be  called  "a 
weather  crank."  That  does  not,  however,  argue 
against  the  merits  of  the  case.  We  assume  merely  a 
theory,  and  timely  and  continued  observation  is 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  theory  and  the  in- 
ferred prognostications.  It  is  to  this  general  discus- 
sion of  the  weather  and  some  of  our  inferences  that 
we  shall  devote  the  following  articles. 

The  Signal  Service,  or  weather  bureau,  issues  daily 
maps  of  existing  weather  conditions  and  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  weather  for  the  ensuing  24  to  48  hours. 
By  careful  study  and  counting  of  conditions,  perhaps 
75%  to  80%  of  their  predictions  turn  out  correct  for 
central  and  northern  California,  though  we  cannot 
claim  as  much  for  southern  California,  as  conditions 
have  not  been  as  well  studied.  This  data  is  based 
mainly  on  the  readings  of  the  barometers  at  stations 
all  over  the  western  half  of  the  United  States,  with  a 
few  even  in  the  British  possessions  (to  the  north  of 
our  boundaries) ;  these  stations  telegraph  to  head- 
quarters twice  a  day,  from  simultaneous  observations 
taken  at  5  A.  m.  and  p.  M. ;  the  temperature,  direc- 
tion and  force  of  the  wind  and  cloud  conditions  are 
also  included.  The  pressure  and  the  motion  of  a 
large  body  of  atmosphere  is  thus  carefully  compared 
and  on  these  relative  conditions  predictions  can  be 
calculated.  Certain  relative  conditions  are  rain 
types — certain  others  fair  weather,  certain  others 
cold  or  dry  types. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  while  conditions  are 
forming  that  make  the  weather  predictable  for  a  day 
or  two  ahead,  it  is  far  different  when  a  month  or  a 
season  is  to  be  predicted.  The  element  of  conjecture 
is  so  great  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  weather  science, 
and  no  one  will  venture  on  a  scientific  opinion.  It  is 
to  this  uncertain  field  that  we  are  giving  some  at- 
tention, in  the  probabilities  of  the  season  as  to  rain- 
fall. 

We  all  have  noticed  that  certain  seasons  are  wet, 
certain  are  dry  or  partially  dry,  some  cold  and  some 
open  and  warm.  Very  few  of  us,  however,  have  had  oc- 
casion to  notice  that  when  we  have  had  a  very  dry  sea- 
son here  (from  the  central  part  of  the  State  or  south- 
erly) as  in  '76-77,  Oregon  and  Washington  have  had 
a  wet  season.  In  December,  '82,  one  of  the  driest 
winter  months  in  southern  California,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, had  a  flood,  over  10  inches  of  rain  having  fallen. 
In  our  wet  seasons,  however,  they  do  not  receive  any 
such  relative  increase  of  rainfall.  This  at  once  sug- 
gests a  study  of  our  wet  and  dry  seasons,  and  we  in- 
stance this  case  as  only  one  suggestion  that  there  is 
a  field  for  investigation.  Further,  by  comparing  our 
own  seasons,  one  with  another,  observing  their 
weather  conditions  for  twenty  consecutive  years, 
some  comparative  analyses  might  be  discovered 
which  would  serve  as  tentative  data  for  general  pre- 
dictions. 

Such  vague  tentative  data  gives  rise  to  theories, 
and  theories  are  eventually  proven  or  disproven. 
For  a  single  illustration,  amongst  a  number:  The 
dews  during  still  nights  are  exceedingly  heavy  this 
season,  and  the  season  is  warm  and  open  ;  it  was 
similar  for  southern  California  in  the  wet  seasons  of 
1878,  '84,  '86  and  '90.  The  fact  seems  that  the  air  is 
laden  with  moisture  ;  the  moisture  is  so  great  that 
at  night  it  is  deposited  as  very  heavy  dew,  and  it  also 
produces  a  more  even,  milder  temperature.  Now, 
the  theory  is  that,  in  such  conditions,  the  rain  cur- 
rents that  are  so  frequent  to  the  north  of  us  will  be 
more  likely  to  trend  down  the  coast,  instead  of  pass- 
ing more  directly  eastward,  and,  perhaps,  as  we  are 
just  now  having,  a  high  barometer  prevails  on  the 
northern  coast  and  a  lower  one  in  southern  Califor- 
nia, and  a  storm  center  is  passing  entirely  across 
southern  California  from  off  ocean  without  having 
first  touched  the  northern  coast.  Such  conditions 
prevail  in  wet  seasons  only,  and,  therefore,  although 
the  rainfall  to  date  does  not  assure  a  rainy  season, 
we  have  grounds  for  assuming  the  probabilities  of  a 
wet  one,  and,  when  further  compared  data  is  taken 


into  consideration,  we  shall  probably  find  a  90%  pre- 
dictable condition. 

We  all,  in  a  measure,  are  expecting  a  wet  season  to 
occur,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  short  rainy  seasons 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  but  few  observe 
any  relative  weather  conditions  that  immediately 
precede  a  supposed  wet  season.  Even  the  summer 
and  fall  months  of  August,  September  and  October 
have  a  different  characteristic  when  they  precede  a 
wet  season  to  what  they  have  in  a  drier  one.  This  at 
first  may  seem  a  strange  statement.  My  first  atten- 
tion was  called  to  this  theory  in  '76.  I  lived  then  in 
San  Francisco,  and  the  summer  fogs  and  strong 
westerly  coast  breezes  were  the  least  I  had  ever  ob- 
served, and  even  in  the  November  and  December  fol- 
lowing the  air  still  kept  on  proportionally  motion- 
less. In  the  fall  of  '83  I  was  traveling  in  the  Salinas 
valley,  and  my  attention  was  particularly  called  to 
the  strong  coast  breezes  and  the  heavy  prevailing 
fogs  mornings  and  evenings.  The  stage  driver  re- 
marked that,  in  his  years  of  observation,  such  exces- 
sively strong  prevailing  coast  breezes  and  dampness 
was  the  forerunner  of  a  very  wet  season,  and  so  it 
turned  out  to  be. 

We  are  bathed  continually  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Pacific  ocean,  which  steadily  presses  eastward, 
and,  by  the  configuration  of  the  land,  are  shut  off 
from  every  other  influence  but  this  Japan  current  of 
the  Pacific.  We  seem,  therefore,  sensitive  to  its  every 
movement,  and  probably  the  intensity  of  its  summer 
pulsations  is  related  to  its  winter  movements  (on  the 
wake  of  which  storm  centers  follow  of  varying  inten- 
sity). For  any  real  scientific  value  it  takes  years  on 
years  of  careful  daily  observations  and  investigations 
to  establish  any  particular  theory,  and  no  one  seems 
to  have  given  the  subject  any  such  attention.  Those 
in  authority  in  Washington  are  continually  changing 
our  forecast  officials  ;  so  that  by  the  time  one  becomes 
real  efficient  on  this  coast,  even  in  the  24  hours'  pre- 
dicting capacity,  he  is  unceremoniously  removed  else- 
where. 

Again,  this  coast,  with  its  very  different  climatol- 
ogy, is  frequently  treated  in  the  same  category  as 
the  East.  Sometimes,  for  instance,  they  take' a  no- 
tion that  signal  station  officers  shall  pay  no  attention 
in  reporting  about  clouds  ;  at  other  times  they  re- 
quest it.  Now,  clouds  on  this  coast  are  of  a  great 
deal  of  significance  in  predictions,  provided  they  are 
properly  studied.  They  require  study  with  the  ac- 
companying winds,  and  then  separately  with  the 
barometer,  then  again  as  to  direction,  rapidity  or 
slowness  of  movement,  varying  forms,  stratification, 
and  the  like.  Sometimes  orders  are  given  for  the 
daily  consideration  of  the  dew  point,  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  saturation  in  the  atmosphere.  This  is 
not  of  the  same  value  for  daily  observations  as  in  the 
East.  In  fact,  many  different  factors  enter  into 
weather  predictions  here  than  apply  in  the  East.  It 
takes  a  long  personal  familiarity  with  conditions, 
some  of  which  have  not  yet  been  formulated,  to  be- 
come an  efficient  weather  clerk.  This  is  such  a  ten- 
tative subject  that  when  it  comes  to  prognosticating 
for  more  than  a  day  or  two  ahead,  there  is  seldom 
found  any  one  that  will  give  it  serious  investigation; 
it  is  quickly  relegated  to  the  realm  of  speculation. 
Now  it  is  these  speculations  that  we  are  heterodoxi- 
cal  enough  to  investigate.  This  chaos  of  speculations, 
taken  on  long  continued  observations,  will  give  us 
theories,  and,  perhaps,  a  framework  of  some  future 
prognosticating  value.  We  have  cited  just  a  few  il- 
lustrations-of  relative  weather  conditions.  We  will  in 
our  next  describe  the  general  theory  of  our  rains, 
winds  and  atmospheric  conditions  of  our  Pacific 
coast ;  then  an  analysis  of  a  few  different  seasons 
and  local  observations  of  conditions  that  accompany 
them.  The  discussion  will  show  if  they  are  of  any 
value  or  not.  L.  E.  Blochman. 

Santa  Maria. 


HORTICULTURE. 

The  Logan  Berry. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  fully  satisfied  from  very 
careful  observation,  as  well  as  from  correspondence 
that  I  have  received  from  Rural  readers  and  others, 
that  the  real  value  of  this  prolific  and  most  delicious 
berry  is  not  very  generally  known  even  in  this  State, 
where  it  is  claimed  it  originated.  I  am  just  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter  from  a  lady  friend  who  resides  in 
one  of  the  northern  counties  of  this  State  asking  me 
if  I  consider  it  a  valuable  berry  for  home  use,  if  it  is 
prolific  and  how  it  is  grown.  As  she  is  a  Rural 
reader,  I  will  answer  her  questions  through  its  col- 
umns. By  so  doing  many  others  may  receive  at 
least  the  benefit  of  my  experience,  which  has  been  a 
very  interesting  one  to  me. 

Experience  with  the  Fruit. — In  the  spring  of  1894  I 
set  out  four  small  plants,  letting  them  run  on  the 
ground.  I  pumped  the  water  by  hand  and  conducted 
it  to  them  in  small  V-shaped  troughs.  I  soon  found 
it  was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  irrigate  them  to  my 
entire  satisfaction,  as  the  moles  and  gophers  riddled 
the  ground  pretty  thoroughly  under  the  vines,  which 
branched  out  in  every  direction,  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  water  near  the  roots.  The 


next  spring — 1895 — I  made  a  cheap  trellis  seven  feel 
high  and  twenty-four  feet  long  and  lifted  up  the  vines 
and  trained  them  on  it.  I  only  had  about  six  quarts 
of  berries  that  season,  but  the  new  growth  of  vines 
was  astonishing,  and  completely  covered  my  trellis. 

Layering.  —In  the  fall,  after  cutting  out  all  the  old 
vines,  I  layered  nearly  one-half  of  the  season's  growth 
in  order  to  get  a  nice  stock  of  plants,  and  was  well 
rewarded  for  my  labor.  After  securing  a  fine  lot  of 
rooted  plants  last  spring  I  trained  the  remainder  of 
the  vines  on  the  trellis  among  the  others  which  gave 
them  all  a  very  bad  appearance  for  a  short  time,  but 
they  soon  commenced  to  grow  very  rapidly  and  were 
soon  thickly  set  with  buds. 

Front. — When  the  fatal  freeze  of  April  18th  came, 
nearly  one-half  were  in  full  bloom.  These  were  en- 
tirely destroyed;  not  a  single  germ  matured.  The 
remainder  escaped  without  the  slightest  injury,  al- 
though there  were  several  pretty  severe  frosts 
afterwards. 

Yield, — We  picked  from  these  four  vines  forty 
quarts  of  these  luscious  berries,  and  every  one  who 
tasted  of  them  pronounced  them  to  be  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best,  berries  they  ever  ate.  Just 
how  many  quarts  we  could  have  picked  from  these 
vines  had  they  escaped  the  frost  entirely,  and  if  I 
had  not  layered  any,  is  of  course  more  than  I  am 
able  to  tell;  but  I  have  no  doubt  there  would  have 
been  at  least  sixty. 

Character  of  the  Fruit. — The  seeds  of  these  berries 
are  so  small  that  they  are  scarcely  noticed  while  eat- 
ing them.  This  I  consider  a  great  item  in  their  fa- 
vor, especially  for  old  people,  many  of  whom,  like 
myself,  having  false  teeth,  find  it  very  inconvenient 
and  troublesome  to  eat  many  other  kiuds,  especially 
blackberries  either  fresh  or  canned,  owing  to  the 
large  amount  of  bard  seeds  they  contain. 

Partial  Shade. — I  find  that  these  berries  do  much 
better  here  on  the  shadiest  side  of  the  trellis.  Those 
that  only  received  the  morning  sun  until  about  11 
o'clock  were  very  fine  and  nearly  one-third  larger 
than  those  on  the  other  side  that  were  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun  the  remaining  part  of  the  day.  As  soon 
as  I  noticed  this  fact  I  at  once  put  up  a  temporary 
screen  made  of  old  barley  sacks  ripped  open  and 
sewed  together,  and  in  a  very  short  time  I  noticed  a 
great  difference  in  the  size  as  well  as  in  the  general 
appearance  of  the  berries.  For  the  foregoing  rea- 
sons I  am  led  to  believe  that  they  will  bear  quite  a 
dense  shade;  just  how  much  I  am  of  course  unable  to 
tell.  This  can  only  be  found  out  by  careful  experi- 
ments. 

Irrigation. — I  irrigated  these  vines  very  thoroughly 
twice  a  week  and  in  the  meanwhile  kept  the  little 
ditches  that  run  around  them  covered  with  old  po- 
tato and  grain  sacks.  This  not  only  kept  the  sun 
from  drying  up  and  baking  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but 
also  prevented  the  north  winds  from  taking  up  the 
moisture,  which  is  very  essential  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  berries,  as  well  as  to  the  new  growth  of 
wood  which  is  to  bear  the  berries  the  next  season. 
I  feel  very  confident  that  this  valuable  berry  will,  in 
the  near  future,  be  grown  in  every  portion  of  this 
State,  and  in  some  favored  localities  very  exten- 
sively. I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  the  canning  of 
them  for  home  consumption,  as  well  as  for  export, 
could  not  be  made  very  profitable,  and  it  could  be 
done  before  the  rush  of  other  fruit  comes  along. 

Proponed  System  of  Trellising. — I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  these  berries  can  be  grown  success- 
fully in  the  hot,  interior  counties  of  this  State  with- 
out irrigation,  and  in  order  to  do  so  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage the  vines,  in  my  judgment,  would  have  to  be 
grown  on  trellises  just  far  enough  apart  to  cultivate 
easily  with  one  horse,  as  well  as  to  irrigate  and  to 
gather  the  berries — perhaps  six  feet  would  be  suffi- 
cient. In  this  manner  one  row  of  vines  would  serve 
to  shade  another,  and  consequently  but  a  very  few 
of  the  berries  would  be  fully  exposed  all  day  to  the 
full  glare  of  the  sun,  especially  if  some  of  the  vines 
were  trained  overhead  from  one  trellis  to  another, 
which  would  be  quite  an  easy  matter.  Trellises  can 
be  made  with  but  little  expense  by  using  cedar  posts 
of  the  desired  length  (five  or  six  feet  above  the 
ground  would  be  enough),  on  which  could  be  strung 
common  galvanized  wire  at  a  proper  distance  apart. 
No.  12  would  no  doubt  be  heavy  enough  to  answer 
all  purposes.  If  well  constructed,  these  trellises 
would  last  for  many  years,  and  would  not  only  be,  as 
I  think,  a  profitable  investment,  but  an  ornament  to 
any  place,  especially  in  spring  and  early  summer 
when  covered  with  the  bright  green  vines  and  snow- 
white  blossoms,  and  later  on  loaded  with  precious 
fruit.  It  will,  I  think,  be  readily  seen  by  the  success 
I  have  had,  as  here  related,  that  a  very  few  vines 
would  be  sufficient  for  a  large  family,  furnishing 
them  with  plenty  of  fresh  berries  in  their  season,  as 
well  as  all  that  would  be  necessary  to  can  for  winter 
use.  My  wife  put  up  a  large  portion  of  ours  in  Ma- 
son's glass  jars  and  they  are  all  in  perfect  condition. 
While  eating  some  the  other  day,  I  said  to  her,  "  Well 
I  must  write  an  article  for  the  Rural  Press  about 
the  Logan  berry,"  and  here  it  is. 

Ira  W.  Adams. 
Bay  State  Garden,  Calistoga,  Jan.  30,  '97. 
[Mr.  Adams'  testimony  as  to  the  deliciousness  of 
the  fruit  is  very  acceptable.    It  indicates  that  the 
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higher  heat  of  his  locality  develops  more  sugar  in 
the  fruit  than  is  found  nearer  the  bay,  where  the 
fruit,  even  when  allowed  to  reach  its  fullest  ripe- 
ness, carries  too  much  acidity  to  suit  most  tastes. — 

Ed.]   . 

Bees  and  Fruit. 

To  the  Editor.— Can  you  tell  me  of  any  remedy 
against  bees  ?  One  can  have  too  much  of  even  a 
good  thing  and  this  is  the  case  with  bees  around 
here,  where  there  are  such  a  large  number  of  hives 
within  a  radius  of  two  to  three  miles  that  they  are 
likely  to  be  a  serious  nuisance  to  myself  and  neigh- 
bors who  will  be  drying  fruit  this  year.  Even  last 
year  they  were  a  great  trouble  in  grape  picking, 
several  of  the  pickers  being  severely  stung.  If  we 
have  no  legal  redress,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is 
need  of  some  legislation  on  this  subject. 

An  orchardist  puts  out  considerable  capital  in  his 
business  and  thus  benefits  the  country,  and  it  is 
manifestly  unfair  that  just  as  he  begins  to  expect  to 
reap  some  return  on  it  some  fellow  should  be  able 
for  a  few  dollars  to  put  up  a  lot  of  hives  close  to  him, 
the  occupants  of  which  are  going  to  prey  on  his  fruit 
and  give  him  no  end  of  trouble  in  his  busy  season. 

tf  the  hives  could  be  limited  to  a  certain  number 
within  a  given  radius,  it  would  be  better  for  the  bee- 
keepers themselves,  for  last  year  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient food  around  here  to  enable  the  bees  to  fill  their 
combs. 

Would  you  kindly  invite  some  discussion  on  this 
subject  in  your  columns  and  let  us  hear  what  others 
have  to  say  thereon  ?  W.  R.  Sheppard. 

Rosedale,  Kern  Co. 

LThis  is  an  old  issue  and  probably  readers  can  sup- 
ply accounts  of  how  it  has  been  satisfactorily  solved 
in  different  localities.  We  are  aware  that  in  some 
cases  beekeepers  have  moved  away  from  fruit  re- 
gions to  avoid  such  injury  to  property.  Two  facts 
are  now  pretty  well  recognized,  viz  :  Bees  are  often 
of  great  value  to  orchardists  during  the  blooming 
period  and  they  are  often  of  great  injury  during  the 
fruit-drying  period.  But  one  fact  does  not  offset  the 
other,  for  it  matters  little  that  the  bees  do  often  in- 
sure greater  fruit  crops  by  their  operation  on  the 
blossoms  if  they  destroy  the  fruit  later  when  it  is 
put  out  to  dry.  A  migratory  system  of  bee-keeping 
(which  is  often  urged  as  of  advantage  by  the  bee- 
keepers themselves)  would  take  the  bees  to  the 
mountains  for  summer  pasturage  and  thus  relieve 
the  fruit  growers.  Wherever  this  issue  has  arisen 
sharply,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  beemen  have  with- 
drawn their  bees  from  the  vicinity  of  the  orchards, 
either  temporarily  or  permanently.  They  have  usu- 
ally recognized  the  fact  that  they  have  no  moral 
right  to  destroy  the  property  of  others.  As  to  what 
can  be  done  by  legislation  we  are  not  informed.  As 
a  general  rule,  fruit  growers  have  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  injury  by  bees,  but  there  are  conditions 
under  which  it  is  as  great  as  it  can  be.  Will  Rural 
Press  readers  kindly  write  us  how  the  point  has 
been  settled  in  their  localities  '! — Ed.] 

THE  DAIRY. 

Dairy  Essentials. 

Rural  readers  are  becoming  so  well  acquainted 
with  Miss  M.  D.  Eshelman's  progressive  dairy  work 
at  Fresno,  through  the  frequent  mention  of  it  in  our 
columns,  that  they  will  take  deep  interest  in  some 
pertinent  suggestions  which  she  made  in  an  address 
at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  recently  held  at 
Malaga. 

The  Cow. — The  problem  of  the  present  low  prices 
of  dairy  products  can  only  be  met  by  increasing  the 
output  of  each  cow  in  the  herd  to  her  fullest  capac- 
ity. Many  dairies  have  cows  of  the  beef  order  ;  this 
usually  is  a  source  of  loss  to  the  owners.  While  occa- 
sionally a  good  milk  cow  may  be  found  among  this 
type,  it  must  be  considered  as  an  individual  merit, 
not  as  a  fixed  quality  that  is  transmitable,  for  it  may 
never  recur  again  among  her  offspring.  Life  is  too 
short  to  hunt  for  them.  The  horseman  does  not  look 
for  speed  among  draft  stock  ;  he  goes  to  those  who 
have  horses  that  had  sires  of  speed  and  mettle.  The 
dairyman  must  give  up  the  idea  of  general  purpose 
cows  and  use  those  that  have  been  specialized  for 
him  by  long  years  of  training  and  careful  selection. 

The  dairy  cow  is  not  a  beautiful  animal,  with  her 
thin,  flat  thighs,  prominent  bones,  long  sway-back, 
often  higher  at  the  tail  than  at  the  shoulder,  by  her 
wedge-like  construction  giving  room  for  the  large 
udder  to  be  attached  high  up  and  extended  forward. 
Her  only  claim  to  beauty  is  in  the  intelligent  face 


and  nervous  eyes  that  respond  quickly  to  a  caress  or 
shrink  from  an  uplifted  hand.  This  is  a  different  ani- 
mal from  the  placid,  smooth,  round-ribbed,  straight- 
backed,  massive  beef  cow. 

The  Calf. — The  calf  intended  for  the  future  dairy 
cow  should  be  well  born,  from  an  ancestry  giving  an 
abundant  flow  of  milk,  rich  in  butter  fat.  Its  next 
claim  is  to  be  well  trained  for  its  life  work.  When 
the  heifer  comes  into  milking  she  should  be  fed  all 
she  can  digest  of  succulent  food  to  increase  the  milk 
flow,  for  the  udder  is  yet  plastic  and  can  be  enlarged; 
while  if  the  young  cow  receives  only  dry  food  she  will 
have  a  contracted  milk  capacity  for  life.  To  make 
her  a  persistent  milker  she  should  be  milked  continu- 
ously for  eleven  months.  The  importance  of  this 
course  of  training  is  seen  when  we  consider  that 
feeding  cannot  increase  the  amount  of  butter  fat  in 
a  cow's  given  quantity  of  milk  ;  the  increase  of  but- 
ter must  come  from  the  increased  quantity  of  milk. 
In  other  words,  quality  or  richness  seem  to  come 
from  heredity  entirely,  while  quantity  comes  partly 
from  inheritance  and  partly  from  training;  for  unless 
the  training  is  careful  and  proper  the  inherited  large 
flow  of  milk  is  easily  lost. 

Dairy  Fare. — The  feeding  of  cows  for  best  results 
is  not  merely  filling  their  stomachs  by  turning  them 
into  frosted  alfalfa  fields  during  the  day  and  at  night 
giving  them  a  fork  full  of  weedy,  musty  hay.  On 
this  diet  they,  like  the  prodigal  son,  would  fain  till 
themselves  with  husks,  but  not  the  milk  pail  with  a 
generous  supply  of  rich  milk.  The  cow,  as  an  invest- 
ment, requires  75  per  cent  of  all  the  food  she  can  as- 
similate for  her  own  maintenance.  The  remaining  25 
per  cent,  when  fed  to  full  capacity,  she  will  give  in 
the  milk  pail  if  of  dairy  breed,  while  if  of  a  beef  breed 
she  will  accumulate  it  as  flesh  on  her  own  body. 

The  various  agricultural  stations  have  placed  in 
the  farmers'  hands  the  results  of  their  scientific  re- 
searches in  ascertaining  the  relative  value  of  the 
foods  commonly  fed  to  cows.  In  order  to  make  the 
station  work  absolutely  practical,  choice  herds  of 
tine  cows  of  the  various  dairy  breeds  have  been  gath- 
ered together  and  the  exact  scientific  ration  fed  to 
them  for  test  of  digestive  values,  for  these  are  not 
always  the  same. 

/inlanced  Rations. — A  cow  should  have  about  2:i 
pounds  of  food  daily,  containing  25  pounds  of  dry 
matter,  consisting  of  2§  pounds  of  protein,  13  pounds 
of  carbohydrates  and  6-10  of  a  pound  of  fat.  Of  this 
food  the  expensive  item  is  the  protein,  as  hay  and 
corn  will  supply  the  carbohydrates  and  fat.  In  our 
warm  climate  the  cow  does  not  need  as  much  heat- 
producing  food,  and  we  should  lean  toward  the  pro- 
tein diet.  Bran  and  shorts  furnish  the  cheapest  pro- 
tein at  present,  though  it  is  difficult  to  increase 
either  without  making  the  ration  too  large  for  the 
smaller  cows.  Cocoanut  cake  seems  to  offer  a  way 
out  of  the  dilemma,  and  we  are  feeding  this  winter  as 
follows:  Thirty-five  pounds  of  corn  ensilage  (esti- 
mated), 2  pounds  of  rolled  barley,  6  pounds  of  bran, 
2  pounds  of  cocoanut  cake  to  each  cow  daily,  with  all 
the  alfalfa  hay  she  cares  to  eat. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  ration:  Six  pounds 
of  cornmeal  or  7  pounds  of  rolled  Egyptian  corn,  3 
pounds  of  bran,  12  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay,  8  pounds  of 
clean  straw.  This,  with  the  exception  of  the  wheat 
bran,  can  be  produced  on  any  of  our  farms.  Mid- 
dlings may  be  used  in  place  of  some  of  the  corn,  but 
do  not  agree  as  well  with  the  cows,  if  fed  for  a  long 
period.  There  are  cows  in  all  districts  that  will  dur- 
ing the  year  hardly  give  milk  enough  for  a  small  fam- 
ily that  have  a  latent  capacity  of  300  pounds  of  but- 
ter yearly,  if  fed  with  intelligent  liberality.  When 
these  animals  are  at  first  fed  properly,  it  only  shows 
in  their  improved  condition,  yet  the  owner  must  not 
despair  if  the  pay  for  the  first  ton  of  bran  does  not 
come  back  in  the  amount  of  milk  furnished.  If,  how- 
ever, in  six  months  the  returns  are  not  greatly  in- 
creased, the  cow  has  been  spoiled  by  lack  of  proper 
training  or  is  of  a  beef  breed. 

J/tnr  to  Han  (rood  Milk. — Regularity  in  milking  and 
feeding  are  of  equal  importance  with  cleanliness  in 
handling  of  the  milk,  if  an  even  supply  of  a  good  ar- 
ticle is  desired.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  custom 
of  milking  with  wet  teats ;  the  process  is  too  filthy 
to  think  about  with  comfort.  The  people  of  the  city 
of  Berlin  are  said  to  consume  about  fifteen  tons  of 
manure  annually  in  their  milk  supply.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  this  miik  possesses  a  distinct  cowy  flavor. 
When  we  consider  the  readiness  with  which  milk 
breaks  down  under  all  forms,  good  and  bad,  of  bac- 
terial growths,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  bad  flavored 
butter.  A  caw  having  a  hairy  udder  should  have  the 
hairs  clipped,  to  prevent  the  dust  and  dirt  clinging 
to  them  from  being  dislodged  into  the  milk  pail. 
With  three  patterns  of  milking  machines  in  the  mar- 
ket, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a  short  time  we  shall  see 
them  in  operation  in  perfect  form  at  the  larger 
dairies,  just  as  the  separator  came  into  use  and  re- 
lieves dairying  from  the  drudgery  of  handling  a  quan- 
tity of  miik  to  that  of  caring  for  the  cream  only. 

Separator  and  Babcock. — Where  the  separator  is 
carefully  followed  by  the  Babcock  test  to  detect  any 
losses  of  butter  fat  in  the  skim  milk,  it  will  soon  pay 
for  itself  in  the  increased  yield  of  butter.  Dr.  Bab- 
cock believes  the  separator  adds  $5  yearly  to  the 
value  of  each  cow  in  the  herd.  This  estimate  is  very 
conservative,  and  would  indicate  much  closer  skim- 


ming from  pans  than  is  commonly  done  in  this  part 
of  the  country. 

Hie  Starter. — In  making  butter  from  the  separator 
the  cream  from  several  skimmings  should  be  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  mixed.  A  starter  of  buttermilk 
may  oe  added,  or  the  cream  allowed  to  ripen  by  it- 
self. By  this  last  method  there  will  be  found  a  lack 
of  uniformity  in  the  flavor  of  the  butter.  When,  on 
the  other  band,  buttermilk  is  used,  or  a  new  starter 
is  prepared  from  the  milk  of  a  fresh  cow,  and  enough 
of  the  ripened  cream  reserved  each  time  to  renew 
the  desired  bacterial  growth  in  the  cream,  a  uniform 
result  of  aroma  and  flavor  will  be  obtained. 

This  special  or  individual  flavor  is  where  the  cream- 
ery or  dairy  using  milk  produced  under  one  manage- 
ment has  an  advantage  over  the  co-operative  plant. 
The  value  of  a  uniform  high  flavor  has  been  generally 
recognized,  and  that  special  bacteria  has  been  sepa- 
rated and  subjected  to  pure  culture,  and  is  furnished 
to  the  creamery,  as  yeast  is  to  the  bakery.  The  glass 
tube  presented  on  the  table  contains  one  of  the  cul- 
tures— Conn's  Bacillus  41 — and  had,  when  fresh,  suf- 
ficient strength  to  inoculate  sixty  gallons  of  cream. 
This  B.  41  produces  butter  with  a  sweet,  clean  taste, 
slightly  tinged  with  lactic  acid  and  not  much  aroma. 

Feed  and  Flavor. — Bran  and  barley  make  the  fin- 
est flavor  of  any  of  the  feeds  at  hand,  the  barley  tend- 
ing to  correct  the  tendency  of  bran  to  produce  soft- 
ness and  lack  of  grain.  Rolled  wheat  makes  the  but- 
ter insipid  and  with  little  aroma.  Egyptian  corn  is 
excellent  for  flavor  and  solidity,  and,  if  fed  with 
plenty  of  bran,  agrees  well  with  the  cows. 

Grain  of  Butter. — The  most  common  defect  in  but- 
ter making  is  in  the  spoiling  of  the  grain.  When  the 
grain  is  defective  the  butter  is  greasy,  and,  if  tasted 
without  bread,  sticks  to  the  tongue  like  lard,  pro- 
ducing a  slight  sense  of  nausea.  The  churn  should  be 
of  the  box  or  barrel  pattern,  without  any  dasher  or 
floors  inside  to  injure  the  grain.  With  cream  at 
proper  temperature  and  well  ripened,  the  churning 
should  be  stopped  when  the  butter  is  in  grains  the 
size  of  wheat,  the  buttermilk  drawn  off  and  the  but- 
ter well  washed  with  pure  cold  water.  Then,  if  not 
oversalted  or  overworked,  it  should  be  perfect,  pro- 
vided everything  used  was  clean  and  the  milk  and 
cream  kept  carefully  from  all  foreign  odors. 

'Dairy  and  Fruit  Crops. — Now,  as  to  the  by-prod- 
ucts of  the  dairy.  The  manure  produced  from  well- 
fed  animals,  if  the  ammonia  is  retained  by  free  use  of 
gypsum,  will  effect  a  saving  in  the  amount  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  which  we  have  to  buy  for  our  or- 
chards and  vineyards.  Then,  adding  to  the  value  of 
the  pigs  and  cows  raised  on  the  skim  milk,  we  find 
the  by-products  to  be  nearly  equal  in  value  to  the 
butter.  So  the  butter  and  dairy  has  a  two-fold  mis- 
sion that  combines  well  with  fruit  growing.  It  gives 
a  monthly  income  to  pay  expenses  between  crops, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  increases  the  yield  largely 
of  the  orchards  and  vineyards  by  its  daily  contribu- 
tion of  the  fertilizing  element  needed  for  the  life  and 
growth  of  plants. 

THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Poultry  Diseases. 

NUMBER  I. 

There  is  such  great  interest  in  the  ailments  of 
poultry,  and  so  many  crude  and  erroneous  notions 
about  them,  that  it  is  valuable  to  have  a  careful 
treatise  on  the  subject  such  as  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 
We  shall  transfer  the  most  pertinent  parts  thereof 
to  our  columns,  hoping  thus  to  meet  many  problems 
which  arise  in  the  experience  of  our  readers.  The 
work  conveys  the  results  of  investigations  by  Pro- 
fessors Leonard  Pearson,  State  Veterinarian,  and 
B.  H.  Warren,  State  Zoologist,  and  from  such  men 
we  may  expect  careful  and  correct  statements.  At 
a  very  conservative  estimate,  one-tenth  of  the  poul- 
try, old  and  young,  is  carried  away  by  disease  each 
year.  Hence  the  importance  of  this  subject  is 
manifest. 

Facilities  for  Treatment. — A  number  of  difficulties 
are  met  with  in  treating  fowls  that  do  not  confront 
the  veterinarian  or  live  stock  owner  in  treating  most 
of  the  other  domestic  animals.  Fowls  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  being  handled.  They  are  of  a  semi-wild 
disposition,  so  that  when  it  becomes  necessary  dur- 
ing illness  to  examine  and  administer  medicine  to 
them  they  are  apt  to  resist.  However,  fowls  can  be 
treated  as  successfully  as  any  other  animals,  pro- 
vided they  receive  the  same  amount  of  careful,  in- 
telligent attention. 

On  all  farms  where  poultry  is  kept  in  large  num- 
bers it  is  advisable  to  have  a  small  building  or  room 
fitted  up  as  a  hospital  for  the  Pare  of  sick  and  dis- 
abled birds.  If  such  a  place  is  at  hand  it  will  be 
possible  to  achieve  much  better  results  than  when 
attempts  are  made  to  treat  fowls  in  the  buildings 
where  their  companions  are,  and  where  they  are 
constantly  annoyed  by  them,  or  than  can  be  reached 
if  the  fowls  are  placed  in  a  dirty  box  in  some  damp, 
out-of-the-way  place,  under  the  impression  that  any- 
thing is  good  enougb  for  a  sick  chicken. 

Causes  of  Disease. — The  causes  of  diseases  of  poul- 
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try  are  various.  In  most  cases  diseases  are 
avoidable,  that  they  result  from  mismanagement  in 
in  the  way  of  feeding,  housing  or  cleanliness.  Some 
of  them,  however,  are  contagious  and  cannot  be 
wholly  prevented,  even  when  the  feeding  and  sani- 
tary conditions  are  of  the  best,  but  experience 
teaches  that  where  conditions  are  good  for  birds 
they  are  bad  for  disease  germs  and  vice  versa,  so 
that  when  contagious  diseases  prevail  their  ravages 
are  much  greater  among  fowls  that  are  poorly  kept 
than  among  those  that  are  cared  for  properly. 

Contagious  diseases  and  parasites  are  usually  in- 
troduced by  new  fowls  brought  into  the  flock,  and  it 
is  worth  while,  especially  where  pure  bred  fowls  are 
grown,  to  place  all  new  acquisitions  in  quarantine — 
away  from  the  flock— for  a  few  days,  and  until  it 
has  been  shown  that  they  present  no  evidence  of 
disease.  Great  care  should  be  used,  also,  in  pur- 
chasing only  from  sound  stock  kept  under  favorable 
conditions. 

Symptoms  of  Disease. — Birds  show  disease  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  but  in  most  cases,  if  the  affliction  is 
at  all  severe,  they  become  listless,  sluggish,  torpid, 
inclined  to  keep  away  from  their  fellows  ;  they  are 
apt  to  stand  with  the  head  drawn  down,  the  wings 
and  tail  pendant  and  feathers  ruffled.  In  many  dis- 
eases diarrhoea  is  the  first  sympton,  and  in  all  cases 
of  diarrhoea  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  drop- 
pings for  the  purpose  of  noting  their  color  and 
whether  they  contain  worms  or  an  admixture  of 
mucus  blood.  Sometimes  loss  of  appetite  is  the  first 
symptom  of  disease,  sometimes  paleness  of  the  comb 
and  visible  membranes.  In  the  skin  diseases  the 
first  symptoms  appear  on  the  surface  and  consist  in 
a  loss  of  gloss  on  some  of  the  feathers  and  stiffness 
and  brittleness  of  the  feathers,  and  sometimes  the 
appearance  of  naked  spots. 

The  Throat. — The  examination  of  the  throat  is  im- 
portant in  many  cases  because  it  is  the  seat  of  two 
common  and  very  serious  affections  of  domestic  fowls, 
tamely,  roup  and  gapes.  In  examining  the  mouth 
and  throat  the  bill  can  be  opened  by  pressing  the 
thumb  and  finger  on  the  angle  at  either  side  ;  then 
if  the  windpipe  is  pressed  upward  from  the  neck  the 
larynx  can  be  forced  into  the  back  of  the  mouth  aud 
examined  easily.  It  is  frequently  of  advantage  to 
have  an  assistant  hold  the  fowl  while  the  examiner 
carries  out  these  manipulations  and  also  holds  the 
tongue  down  by  bearing  upon  it  with  a  wooden  tooth- 
pick or  some  similar  small  object. 

Temperature. — The  temperature  of  the  fowl  is  rarely 
measured,  because  fever  is  shown  by  symptoms  of 
chilliness,  etc.,  but  it  is  well  to  know  that  the  nor- 
mal temperature  of  the  domestic  fowls  varies  from 
106°  to  107.5°  F.  This  is  considerably  higher  than 
the  temperature  of  the  larger  animals.  If  it  be- 
comes desirable  to  measure  the  temperature  it  can 
be  done  by  inserting  a  clinical  thermometer  into  the 
cloaca.  It  should  penetrate  for  about  2  inches  and 
remain  two  or  three  minutes  before  it  is  withdrawn 
and  read. 

Heart  Beat  and  Respiration. — The  heart  beat  of  the 
fowl  is  quite  rapid,  varying  from  110  to  140  per  min- 
ute, but  the  determination  of  its  rapidity  is  of  little 
importance  in  diagnosing  the  disease  of  fowls,  be- 
cause when  they  are  grasped  for  the  purpose  of 
counting  the  beat  it  becomes  so  rapid  that  it  is  some- 
times almost  impossible  to  count  it,  running  up  in 
many  cases  to  300  pulsations  per  minute.  The  heart 
beat  can  be  easily  felt  by  applying  the  fingers  to  the 
sides  of  the  chest  wall. 

The  rapidity  of  respiration  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  rapidity  of  the  heart  beat,  because  it  can 
be  determined  at  a  distance  from  the  fowl,  and  with- 
out annoying  it  and  thus  quickening  this  function. 
The  normal  breathing  rate  of  the  fowl  at  rest  is  from 
50  to  60  respirations  per  minute.  In  diseases  of  the 
breathing  organs  and  obstructions  of  them  by 
growths  or  parasites  the  respirations  become  quick- 
ened. 

The  Medication  of  Fowls. — The  medication  of  indi- 
vidual fowls  is  not  difficult,  but  requires  care  and 
patience.  There  are  several  forms  in  which  medi- 
cines may  be  administered.  Pills  can  be  given  most 
readily.  It  is  only  necessary  to  secure  the  bird, 
open  its  bill  and  drop  the  pill  into  the  back  of  its 
mouth,  then  close  the  bill  and,  if  the  bird  resists, 
hold  it  together  until  the  pill  has  been  swallowed. 

Fluids  are  sometimes  administered  from  a  spoon, 
but  if  the  fowl  is  badly  frightened  this  may  be  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  The  best  way  is  to 
introduce  a  small  rubber  tube,  about  a  third  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  into  the  mouth,  pass  it  into  the 
oesophagus  and  down  to  the  crop.  A  little  experi- 
ence will  enable  one  to  do  this  quickly  and  without 
discomfort  to  the  bird.  Fluid  medicines  in  any 
desirable  quantity  can  be  introduced  by  this  tube. 

Pasty  mixtures  are  sometimes  given.  Medicines 
are  mixed  with  sticky  materials,  as  molasses,  honey, 
etc.,  made  into  pasty  masses  and  placed  in  the  back 
of  the  mouth  with  a  small  wooden  paddle.  Flocks  can 
be  treated,  when  the  birds  will  eat,  by  mixing  medi- 
cines with  the  food  or  dissolving  them  with  water. 
Sometimes  powders  are  given  by  sprinkling  them  on 
moist  grain.  Chalk  is  frequently  given  in  this  way 
to  birds  with  diarrhoea  by  mixing  it  with  rice  that 
has  been  moistened.  It  thus  adheres  to  the  kernel 
and  is  eaten  without  reluctance. 

When  a  very  sick  fowl  is  under  treatment  it  is 


better  to  give  small  doses  at  frequent  intervals  than 
large  doses  at  long  intervals,  for  in  this  way  the 
action  of  the  medicine  can  be  measured  more  accu- 
rately and  the  proper  dose  can  be  ascertained  by 
trial.  Fowls  of  different  breeds  and  different  sizes 
and  ages  require  different  doses.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  determine  these  accurately,  but  the 
judgment  of  the  poultry  keeper  must  be  called  into 
play  in  all  instances. 

Disinfection. — Disinfection  is  often  of  the  greatest 
importance.     Many  poultry  keepers  are  under  the 
impression  that  it  is  sufficient  to  scatter  strong- 
smelling  powders  or  liquids  about  the  coops  or  poul- 
try houses,  and  that  so  long  as  the  odor  of  these 
materials  is  in  the  ajr  the  premises  are  undergoing 
disinfection.    Nothing  could  be  more  misleading  or 
further  from  the  truth.    Disinfection  is  practiced 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  disease-producing 
germs,  and  disinfectants,  or  the  materials  used  for 
disinfecting,  will  only  destroy  germs  that  they  come 
in  contact  with.    It  is  perfectly  evident  that  when 
disinfectants  are  scattered  about  carelessly  they 
come  in  contact  with  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
entire  surfaces  that  may  harbor  germs,  and  unless 
all  of  these  surfaces  are  covered  and  all  the  germs 
reached  the  disinfection  is  apt  to  be  fruitless.  In 
order  that  disinfection  may  be  carried  out  properly 
it  is  essential,  first  of  all,  to  remove  the  manure, 
litter  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds.    This  should  be  mixed 
with  lime  and  placed  in  barrels,  or  it  should  be 
spread  on  fields  at  such  a  distance  from  the  poultry 
runs  that  it  cannot  possibly  contaminate  them.  How- 
ever, if  the  disease  is  a  virulent  one  it  is  always  best 
to  burn  manure  rather  than  take  any  chances  with 
it.    Then  the  interior  of  the  building  should  be  thor- 
oughly swabbed  or  scrubbed  out,  and  afterwards  the 
disinfectants  can  be  employed.    Disinfectants  are 
best  used  in  solution  because  they  can  then  be  ap- 
plied more  evenly  and  perfectly.    They  can  be  ap- 
plied with  a  brush,  with  a  sprinkling  pot,  or,  best 
of  all,  with  a  spray  pump,  such  as  is  used  in  spray 
ing  fruit  trees.    Whitewash  is  always  a  good  disin- 
fectant, but  its  value  can  be  greatly  increased  for 
this  purpose  by  adding  chloride  of  lime  to  it,  one 
pound  to  three  or  four  gallons,  or  carbolic  acid,  one 


pint  to  the  bucketful. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Merino  Mutton. 


pared  to  affirm  it  out  of  my  personal  experience. 

Points  of  Advantage  of  English  Breeds. — Do  not  un- 
derstand me  as  arguing  that  the  Merino  would  be  as 
profitable  to  raise  for  mutton  as  the  English  breeds, 
any  more  than  I  would  affirm  that  the  exquisite 
Rambo  would  pay  as  well  to  grow  for  market  as  the 
showy  but  characterless  Ben  Davis.  The  English 
breeds  are  precocious;  they  accomplish  their  work 
quickly;  they  do  the  best  that  is  in  them  in  half  the 
time  the  Merino  would  require.  The  demand  of  mod- 
ern markets  and  modern  gourmets  is  for  young 
products— for  pig  pork,  early  beef  and  hot-house 
lamb  mutton.  A  Hampshire  lamb  has  been  known 
to  gain  eight-tenths  of  a  pound  per  day  for  several 
weeks  at  a  time,  a  feat  of  which  a  Merino  is  wholly 
incapable;  and  it  is  easily  susceptible  of  proof  that 
the  sheep  is  the  more  profitable  as  a  mutton  pro- 
ducer which  will  accomplish  in  two  years  what  an- 
other requires  three  years  to  do.  But  this  same 
precocity,  which  can  be  turned  to  such  good  account 
in  feeding  for  high-priced  lamb  mutton,  is  not  the 
most  favorable  element  for  our  customary  American 
system  of  feeding  on  dry  feeds— hay  and  grain.  The 
moist  climate  of  England,  yielding  its  succulent  and 
rather  flashy  grasses,  rape  and  turnips,  can  produce 
in  a  sheep  a  remarkably  rapid  growth,  a  mellow  and 
juicy  mutton,  while  our  corn  and  hay  feeding  gives  a 
slower  growth  and  a  drier  flesh. 

Spring  Roasts. — The  English  sheep  will  not  carry 
its  fat  all  winter  and  late  in  the  spring  as  well  as  the 
Merino  wether.  The  English  sheep  comes  on  like  a 
pampered  turkey,  crammed  on  rice  and  milk,  and  is 
great  for  the  holidays;  but  the  Merino  puts  on  solid 
fat  and  gives  good  eating  late  in  the  spring,  long 
after  the  big  Britisher  has  grown  leggy  and  drawn 
in  the  flank.  If  a  man  has  long-wooled  sheep  to 
feed,  it  will  be  advisable  for  him  to  dispose  of  them 
early  in  the  winter,  and  he  may  count  himself  fortu- 
nate if  he  escapes  having  some  culls.  With  a  bunch 
of  nice,  straight  Merino  wethers,  of  course  he  will 
have  some  culls — some  that  will  not  fatten  on  dry 
feed— but  the  percentage  of  them  will  not  be  so 
great.  The  larger  part  of  the  American  markets 
would  be  without  mutton  in  the  late  winter  and  early 
spring  if  it  were  not  for  the  Merino  wethers  of  the 
country,  especially  the  West,  most  of  which  have  al- 
ready done  good  service  as  wool  producers. 

Proposed  Tabulation  of  Equivalents  for 
Dried  Fruits. 


As  the  ovine  population  of  California  is  largely  of 
Merino  descent  it  is  interesting  to  hear  what  can  be 
said  of  the  Merino  basis  for  mutton  purposes.  It  is 
quite  freely  claimed  by  some  that  one  of  the  anti- 
quated ideas  we  have  derived  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, England,  is  the  belief  that  the  coarser  and  more 
open  the  fleece,  the  better  the  mutton.  According 
to  a  writer  in  Country  Gentleman,  in  a  test  for  mut- 
ton qualities  the  Merino  is  handicapped  by  this  preju- 
dice. The  British  sheep  is  grown  primarily  for  mut- 
ton, secondly  for  wool,  while  with  the  Merino  the  re- 
verse is  the  case.  The  longer  a  wool  sheep  lives,  the 
more  profitable  it  is;  the  shorter  the  term  of  life 
within  which  a  mutton  sheep  can  be  made  to  accom- 
plish its  work,  the  better  it  will  pay.  Young  mut- 
ton is  better  than  old  mutton.  It  is  probably  safe  to 
say  that  the  average  representative  British  mutton 
is  not  over  two  years  old,  while  the  representative 
average  Merino  mutton  of  America  is  five  years  old 
and  upward.  The  comparison  is  not  fair.  The  only 
just  comparison  would  be  between  Merino  mutton  of 
a  given  age  and  English  mutton  of  the  same  age;  be- 
tween lamb  and  lamb,  for  instance. 

Why  Tlierc  Is  Better  Mutton  in  the  English  Markets.— 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  body  of  mutton 
in  the  markets  of  England  is  superior  to  the  average 
mutton  supply  in  the  American  markets;  but  the 
chief  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  the  English 
sheep  are  grown  expressly  for  mutton,  while  the 
American  sheep  are  not  brought  to  the  block  until 
they  have  passed  their  meridian  as  wool  producers. 
Now,  I  am  prepared  to  maintain,  "from  experience 
and  observation,  the  proposition  that  a  delaine  Meri- 
no lamb,  plain  (fleece  not  heavily  folded),  fat  and 
smooth,  will  furnish  as  good  mutton  as  a  lamb  of  the 
English  breeds,  even  a  Southdown;  and  that  no  con- 
noisseur, however  expert,  provided  the  black  leg  and 
the  larger  bone  of  the  Southdown  lamb  were  with- 
held from  view,  thereby  giving  him  no  external  clew 
to  the  dishes  set  before  him,  could  decide  infallibly 
which  is  the  better.  It  would  be  purely  a  case  of  in- 
dividual excellence  deciding  the  contest;  it  might  be 
Southdown,  it  might  be  Merino,  that  would  be  the 
winner. 

A  Test  Case. — I  once  tried  this  experiment  on  my 
Ohio  farm,  serving  a  number  of  guests  with  choice 
cuts  of  lamb  mutton  of  the  two  breeds,  with  no  inti- 
mation of  the  name  of  each.  I  have  forgotten  now 
how  the  vote  stood,  but  I  remember  that  it  served 
to  convince  me  thoroughly  that  Merino  mutton  of 
the  same  age,  grown  equally  well,  butchered  and 
cooked  with  the  same  care,  is  every  whit  as  good  as 
Southdown ;  and  I  believe  that  it  is  actually  better 
than  the  coarse-fleeced,  and  consequently  coarse- 
fleshed,  races  can  produce,  though  I  am  not  pre- 


To  the  Editor: — -Anything  which  may  be  condu- 
cive to  a  clear  understanding  between  the  fruit 
grower  and  the  drier  would  manifestly  be  of  mutual 
benefit,  and  I  would  most  humbly  suggest  that  any 
scheme  which  could  clearly  tabulate  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  the  prices  the  drier  is  willing  to  pay  . 
the  grower,  is  one  worthy  of  consideration  in  your 
esteemed  columns,  and  I  beg  to  submit  the  following 
table  to  you  as  tending  to  that  end. 

We  will  presume  the  drier  is  a  moderate  man  and 
will  take  his  share  of  the  risk  for  i  cent  in  the  green. 
This  is  intended  to  cover  his  cost  of  drying,  which  is 
I  cent  per  dried  pound  of  prunes,  his  commissions  and 
other  incidental  expenses  of  handling  his  pack,  to- 
gether with  his  chances  of  a  slump  in  the  market, 
his  due  share  of  bloats,  slabs  and  hog  feed,  his  rejec- 
tions for  sugaring,  and  the  thousand  and  one  wiles  of 
the  devil  which  are  known  and  practiced  by  our 
good  friends  in  the  East  : 
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Naturally  there  are  many  objections  to  the  table, 
and  the  suggestions  of  your  correspondents  may 
point  out  many  improvements. 

It  is,  however,  obvious  that  it  would  treat  more 
fairly  the  man  who  sells  his  fruit  green,  and  would 
encourage  him  to  grow  large  and  fine  fruit. 

The  first  column  states  the  number  of  green  prunes 
per  pound,  the  second  the  amount  the  drier  can  af- 
ford to  pay  in  the  expectation  of  receiving  3  cents 
for  the  four  sizes  when  dried,  the  third  the  grade  it 
will  run  when  dry  on  a  basis  of  2£  shrinkage,  the 
fourth  its  value  dry  at  3  cents  for  the  four  sizes,  etc. 

Amongst  manifest  objections  are  that  grades  are 
not  so  closely  divided,  that  the  drier  has  to 
make  them  run  too  strong,  that  shrinkage  varies  and 
some  sizes  are  not  at  a  premium;  but  the  general  ef- 
fect is  a  more  just  discrimination. 

San  Jose.  F.  Knowles. 

LThis  is  a  fruitful  theme  and  there  is  time  now  to 
discuss  it.  Let  Rural  readers  who  like  to  figure 
give  us  their  views  and  instances. — Ed.] 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Shared. 


I  said  it  iu  the  meadow  path, 
1  say  it  on  the  mountain  stairs, 

The  best  things  any  mortal  hath 
Are  those  which  every  mortal  shares. 

The  air  we  breathe,  the  sky.  the  breeze. 

The  light  without  us  and  within. 
Life,  with  its  unlocked  treasures, 

God's  riches— are  for  us  to  win. 

The  grass  is  softer  to  my  tread, 
For  rest  it  yields  unnumbered  feet; 

Sweeter  to  me  the  wild  rose  red, 
Because  she  makes  the  whole  world  sweet. 

Into  your  heavenly  loneliness 
Ye  welcomed  me,  Q  solemn  peaks  ! 

And  me  in  every  guest  you  bless 
Who  reverently  your  mystery  seeks. 

And  up  the  radiant  peopled  way 
That  opens  into  worlds  unknown, 

It  will  be  life's  delight  to  say: 
"  Heaven  is  not  heaven  for  me  alone." 

Rich  through  my  brethren's  poverty! 

Such  wealth  were  hideous:  I  am  blest 
Only  in  what  they  share  with  me, 

In  what  I  share'  with  all  the  rest. 

—Lucy  Larcom. 


My  Matrimonial  Agency. 


My  scheme  was  that  a  marriage 
should  be  arranged  between  Uncle 
James  and  Miss  Stubbs.  Not  that  it 
was  my  business  in  the  least — but  that 
did  not  hinder  me  from  interfering;  nor 
that  I  thought  the  chief  parties  con- 
cerned were  at  all  suited  to  each  other 
— I  never  troubled  my  head  about  such 
minor  details.  I  have  always  been 
fond  of  interfering  with  other  people's 
affairs;  not  for  their  good  at  all,  but 
simply  for  my  own  pleasure.  I  have 
the  greatest  sympathy  with  people 
who  put  their  fingers  into  neighboring 
pies,  provided  they  confess  they  do  it 
for  their  own  enjoyment  and  not  for 
the  advantage  of  the  pies;  men  do 
not  kill  foxes  for  food,  but  from  love 
of  sport;  women  interfere  with  their 
neighbors  for  exactly  the  same  reason. 
Put  your  fingers,  dear  ladies,  into  one 
another's  pies,  by  all  means;  but  re- 
member that  it  is  the  finger  and  not 
the  pie  which  derives  pleasure  form 
the  operation  !  Having  so  much  to  see 
after  in  important  matters,  Providence 
seems  sometimes  in  need  of  local 
agencies  to  manage  minor  affairs  in 
remote  country  districts — at  least  so 
I  thought  in  my  young  days — and  I 
was  more  than  ready  to  undertake  the 
office  of  Providence's  local  agent. 
Therefore  I  decided  that  Uncle  James 
should  marry  Miss  Stubbs. 

We  met  Miss  Stubbs  while  we  were 
travelling  in  Switzerland.  She  was  a 
little,  timid,  washed-out  old  maid.  Her 
besetting  sin  was  gentleness;  she  was 
too  gentle  for  anything.  Once  when 
my  brother  Tom  was  a  little  boy  he 
was  naughty,  and  mother  thought  her 
wisest  course  lay  in  the  proverbial  soft 
answer.  Tom  bore  mother's  soft  an- 
swere  as  long  as  he  could,  but  he  was 
but  youthful  flesh  and  blood  after  all, 
and  naughty  at  that;  so  at  last  he  ex- 
claimed, "1  wish,  mother,  you  wouldn't 
be  so  silly  and  gentle  !  " 

Miss  Stubbs  always  made  me  recall 
that  early  remark  of  Tom's;  she  was  so 
very  "silly  and  gentle.-'  Then  she 
added  to  her  gentleuess  gentility,  which 
is  also  a  trying  virtue  to  onlookers. 
What  with  her  gentleness  and  her  gen- 
tility, she  spoke  so  softly  that  one  could 
only  hear  half  that  she  said,  and  that 
half  was  by  no  means  stimulating 
mental  food.  She  had  pale  hair  and 
pale  eyelashes  and  pale  ideas;  but 
underneath  all  that  the  sweetest,  most 
unselfish  nature  that  woman  ever  pos- 
sessed. At  first  I  laughed  at  her,  she 
seemed  so  dull  and  colorless;  but  as  I 
grew  to  know  her  better  I  discovered 
many  virtues  and  no  faults  in  the  faded 
little  woman.  She  took  a  great  fancy 
to  me — because  I  was  so  young  and 
strong  and  full  of  life,  she  said — and 
told  me  all  her  dreary  history.  Her 
parents  were  gentlepeople  of  good  fam- 
ily, and  late  in  life  her  father  came  into 
a  small  estate  for  which  he  had  been 
waiting  for  years.  But  the  estate  was 
so  greatly  impoverished  and  so  heavily 
encumbered  that  he  was  ruined  by  his 
succession  to  it:  and  he  died  of  the  dis- 


appointment, leaving  his  wife  and  only 
child  with  a  miserable  pittance;  while 
the  estate,  which  was  strictly  entailed, 
passed  on  to  a  distant  cousin.  Mrs. 
Stubbs  survived  her  husband  several 
years,  but  now  she  too  was  dead,  and 
Miss  Stubbs  was  as  lonely  as  she  was 
poor.  There  was  something  very  pitiful 
to  me  about  Miss  Stubbs;  she  seemed 
to  have  missed  all  that  makes  life  worth 
living — to  have  sat  alone  on  the  bank 
while  the  stream  flowed  by;  and  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  sadder  to  die  of 
starvation  on  the  bank  than  to  be 
dashed  to  pieces  by  the  current. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said  to  me  one  day 
when  we  had  become  intimate  with 
each  other,  "  don't  say  you  want  to  see 
life — seeing  is  dreary  work.  I  never 
wanted  to  see  life,  I  wanted  to  live  life; 
but  1  have  never  done  either." 

I  took  her  thin  little  in  mine,  and 
stroked  it.  "Were  you  unhappy  when 
you  were  young  ?  I  asked. 

"  Oh  !  no,  not  unhappy,  my  dear;  but 
not  happy,  either.  I  am  not  complain- 
ing, for  every  one  was  very  kind  to  me, 
I  and  ready  to  give  me  little  scraps  of 
I  their  lives  to  share;  but  no  one  seemed 
to  realize  that  I  wanted  a  life  of  my 
own." 

"Poor  Miss  Stubbs  !"  I  whispered. 
"  It  is  kind  of  you  to  be  sorry  for  me, 
my  dear  Madge,  but  really  I  am  not 
complaining.  1  have  had  a  very  peace- 
ful lot  compared  with  many  women. 
But  I  have  always  had  the  feeling  that 
there  is  such  a  great  deal  to  be  got  out 
of  life,  and  that  I  have  somehow  missed 
it  all.  There  is  plenty  going  on  some- 
where, but  T  am  always  out  of  it." 

"  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean;  it 
is  dull  to  sit  in  the  boxes  when  one 
wants  to  be  on  the  stage." 

"  Exactly:  and  I  have  never  even  had 
the  boxes;  I  have  had  to  be  content 
with  the  dress-circle." 

"But  did  you  ever  fall  in  love ?"  I 
asked,  with  extreme  boldness. 

The  pale  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
"  Yes,  dear  Madge.  And  I  should  like 
to  tell  you  about  it,  only  there  is  noth- 
ing to  tell." 

"  Oh  !  please  tell  me  as  much  as  there 
is,  even  if  there  is  nothing,"  I  coaxed, 
illogically. 

"  If  there  were  more  to  tell,  I  think 
I  shouldn't  mind  so  much,"  said  Miss 
Stubbs,  sadly;  "  I'd  rather  have  a  sad 
j  story  than  none  at  all.    As  it  is,  I 
|  haven't  even  the  right  to  be  unhappy; 
I  that  isn't,  of  course,  equal  to  the  right 
to  be   happy,    which  some  fortunate 
women  have,  but  it  is  better  than  noth- 
I  ing.    Why,  Madge,  my  youth  is  over, 
I  and  I  have  nothing  left  to  remember  it 
by— not  even  a  love  letter.    I  think  if 
I  had  just  one  love  letter,  that  I  could 
I  keep  always  and  read  over  and  over 
again.  I  should  be  content;  for  then  I 
j  should  feel  that  I  had  one  flower  left 
j  out  of  the  summer  of  life." 

"  But  do  tell  me  what  happened,"  I 
j urged. 

"Nothing   happened.    1   once  met 
some  one  whom  1  loved  very  much,  and 
|  I  think  he  loved  me:  but  I  am  not  even 
I  sure  of  that.    1  sometimes  feel  I'd  give 
j  everything  I  have  if  I  could  only  be 
!  sure  of  that,  but  I'm  not.    He  was  a 
young  man  who  had  his  way  to  make 
in  the  world;  and  my  dear  father — as  I 
have  told  you  before — thought  a  great 
deal  of  our  family  and  position,  and 
considered  the  man  I  loved  was  not 
good  enough  for  me.    So  he  just  put  a 
stop  to  our  friendship." 

"  And  you  tamely  submitted  ?  " 
"What  else  could  I  do?   My  dear 
father  was  a  very  stern  man,  and  I 
dared  not  disobey  him." 

And  as  I  gazed  into  the  timid  face  I 
realized  that  poor  Miss  Stubbs  had  not 
needed  much  coercion  to  make  her  give 
up  her  day-dream  at  her  stern  father's 
command. 

"What  was  your  lover  like?"  I 
asked. 

"  Oh  !  my  dear,  he  was  the  handsom- 
est man  1  ever  saw,  with  such  attract- 
ive manners,"  she  replied. 

"Was  he  tall?"  I  asked.  (Being 
five-foot-nine  myself,  I  had  a  profound 
contempt  for  little  men.) 

"Yes,  dear,  and  such  a  fine  figure; 
nice  broad  shoulders,  you  know,  and  a 
splendid  carriage." 

I  could  not  help  wondering  how  a 
fine,  handsome  man  could  have  fallen 


in  love  with  such  a  colorless  nonentity 
of  a  woman,  but — as  I  have  frequently 
noticed — there  is  no  accounting  for 
tastes. 

I  was  filled  with  pity  for  poor  Miss 
Stubbs;  it  seemed  so  sad  to  go  through 
life  without  ever  really  living,  as  she 
had  done:  and  thus  it  was  that  my 
great  scheme  occurred  to  me.  What  a 
good  thing  it  would  be  if  Uncle  James 
would  marry  Miss  Stubbs,  and  so  give 
her  some  comfort  at  the  end  of  her  life  ! 
I  said  comfort,  because  I  was  afraid 
happiness  was  no  longer  possible  to 
her:  that  had  disappeared  forever  with 
the  vanished  fairy  prince  of  her  youth; 
but  a  comfortable  old  age  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  despised,  and  at  present  the  little 
woman  was  poor  and  desolate.  1  felt 
that  Uncle  James  was  an  inadequate 
substitute  for  the  lost  hero,  whom  Miss 
Stubbs  had  described  to  me:  but  on  the 
other  hand,  what  man  with  the  smallest 
pretension  to  heroism  would  throw  the 
handkerchief  to  a  plain,  frightened 
little  spinster  of  an  uncertain  age  ? 

Uncle  James  was  mother's  only 
brother.  He  was  a  worthy  middle- 
aged  bachelor — rather  short  and  in- 
creasingly stout — and  was  the  apoth- 
eosis of  commonplace  respectability. 
He  possessed  a  kind  heart  and  a  dog- 
matic manner;  and  he  lived  chiefly  at 
his  club,  and  thought  a  great  deal  too 
much  about  things  to  eat.  Tom  said 
that  his  highest  feelings  were  aroused 
only  by  pork  chops,  but  Tom  was  al- 
ways rather  severe  on  Uncle  James. 
When  my  uncle  didn't  talk  about  the 
food  at  the  club,  he  talked  about  shares 
and  investments,  so  it  was  no  wonder 
that  Tom  and  I  thought  him  rather  an 
old  bore,  though  we  were  always  kind  to 
him  because  he  was  a  relation.  This, 
then,  was  the  victim  I  yearned  to  otter 
upon  Miss  Stubbs's  shrine,  and  I  di- 
vulged my  scheme  to  mother. 

Mother  laughed.  "  I  should  be  very 
glad  for  your  uncle  to  marry,"  she  said, 
"  as  it  worries  me  to  think  of  him  all 
alone,  especially  when  he  is  gouty. 
But  how  could  you  expect  him,  or  any 
other  man,  to  fall  in  love  with  that 
faded  old  maid  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  expect  him  to  fall  in 
love,"  I  replied;  "  he  is  far  too  old.  But 
I  should  like  to  see  Miss  Stubbs  com- 
fortably settled,  and  I  am  sure  she 
would  be  a  good,  peaceful  little  wife. 
Besides,  Uncle  James  isn't  exactly  the 
sort  of  person  to  win  a  beautiful  prin- 
cess for  his  bride." 

"Poor  James!  And  yet  he  had  his 
beautiful  princess  once,  like  other  men. " 

'Tell  me  about  it,  mother.  You 
don't  mean  that  that  prosaic  old  uncle 
of  mine  was  ever  in  love  ? 

I  do,  though:  he  was  dreadfully  in 
love  once,  years  and  years  ago.  He 
used  to  tell  me  a  lot  about  the  girl,  and 
how  happy  he  would  be  if  only  he  could 
win  her,  though  he  hardly  dared  to 
hope  she  would  ever  look  at  him.  I 
never  knew  exactly  what  happened; 
but  he  wrote  to  me  saying  that  the 
thing  was  finally  at  an  end,  and  beg- 
ging me  never  to  mention  Annie  Lori- 
mer's  name  to  him  again.  And  I  never 
have  done  so." 

"What  a  pretty  name!  Was  she 
pretty,  too  ?  " 

"I  never  saw  her."  replied  mother, 
"but  James  used  to  say  she  was  lovely: 
a  dainty,  exquisite,  fairy-like  girl,  as 
fragile  as  a  bit  of  china,  with  golden 
hair  and  blue  eyes  and  lovely  complex- 
ion. She  danced  beautifully,  and  was 
just  the  type  to  attract  James,  who  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  big,  strong 
women."  (Mother  is  quite  as  tall  as  I 
am,  and  my  grandmother  was  even 
taller.) 

"Poor  Uncle  James  !  "  I  said.  "  It  is 
funny  to  imagine  his  caring  for  any- 
thing except  pork  chops  and  safe  in- 
vestments." 

"  He  cared  enough  for  Annie  Lorimer 
five  and  twenty  years  ago,"  replied 
mother. 

When  our  Swiss  trip  was  over  and 
we  were  settled  at  home  again,  I  in- 
duced mother  to  invite  Uncle  James 
and  Miss  Stubbs  to  pay  us  a  visit  at 
the  same  time.  She  said  it  was  an 
absurd  arrangement  and  would  lead  to 
nothing,  but  she  sent  the  invitations, 

I  nevertheless.  Father  and  mother  al- 
ways let  me  do  as  I  like  and  have  the 

I  things  I  want,  because  I  am  the  only 


daughter.  Girls  with  a  shoal  of  sisters 
don't  get  nearly  as  much  of  their  own 
way  as  I  do.  People  always  think 
more  of  an  odd  cup  and  saucer  than  of 
a  whole  tea  set.  and  yet  I  sometimes 
think  it  must  be  jollier  to  be  one  of  a 
tea  set,  after  all. 

"  You  are  too  fond  of  acting  as  an 
amateur  Providence,  Madge,"  mother 
said;  "but  I  don't  mind  helping  you 
this  once." 

Mother  always  says  "this  once" 
about  kind  things  she  has  doue  every 
day  in  the  past,  and  will  do  every  day 
in  the  future;  but  she  seems  to  think 
that  the  expression  protects  her  from 
the  well-founded  charge  of  over-indul- 
gence. 

So  Uncle  James  and  Miss  Stubbs  came 
to  stay  with  us.  My  uncle  arrived  first; 
and  as  he  sat  with  mother  and  me  in 
the  morning-room,  he  asked:  Is  any 
one  else  stopping  with  you,  Jane  ?  " 

"Only  Miss  Stubbs,"  replied  mother; 
"  and  she  arrives  this  afternoon.  We 
met  her  at  Lucerne,  you  know." 

"Oh!  some  girl  that  Madge  took  a 
great  fancy  to,  isn't  she  ?  " 

"  I  took  a  great  fancy  to  her,"  I 
answered;  "  but  she  isn't  a  girl.  She 
is  quite  old." 

"  What  a  uuisance  ! "  said  Uncle 
James,  in  bis  sharp  manner.  "  I  hate 
old  women,  and  old  maids  especially." 

"  You  won't  hate  her,  James,"  said 
mother,  soothingly;  "she  is  so  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  that  you'll  hardly  know 
she  is  in  the  house."  Then  she  smiled 
slyly  at  me,  and  I  felt  my  matrimonial 
plans  foredoomed  to  failure. 

At  that  moment  Miss  Stubbs  arrived, 
and  mother  and  I  ran  into  the  hall  to 
meet  her.  The  looked  as  faded  and 
washed-out  as  ever,  and  as  I  followed 
her  and  mother  into  the  morning-room 
I  sighed  over  the  futility  of  my  well- 
meant  scheme. 

"  Let  me  introduce  my  brother  to 
you,"  mother  began.  "James,  this  is" 
 But  before  she  could  finish  her  sen- 
tence Uncle  James  jumped  up  and 
seized  Miss  Stubbs  by  both  hands,  cry- 
ing: "  Why,  Annie  !  you  don't  mean  to 
say  that  it  is  you,  come  back  to  me 
after  all  these  years  ?  "  And  there 
was  a  look  on  his  face  that  the  tenderest 
pork  chops  and  the  safest  investments 
had  never  been  able  to  call  forth. 

Miss  Stubbs  was  quite  flushed,  and 
trembling  all  over.  "And  it  is  really 
you,  James  ?  I  never  dreamed  that  I 
should  see  you  again." 

"This  is  Annie  Lorimer  that  I  used 
to  tell  you  about,  Jane,"  exclaimed 
Uncle  James,  turning  to  mother,  but 
still  keeping  Miss  Stubbs's  hands  in 
his,  "  but  why  on  earth  did  you  call  her 
Miss  Stubbs  ?  " 

Miss  Stubbs  answered  for  mother. 
"  They  only  knew  me  as  Miss  Stubbs, 
James.  When  my  father  came  into 
that  estate  which  proved  such  a  dis- 
appointment to  him  he  had  to  give  up 
the  name  of  Lorimer  and  take  that  of 
Stubbs;  and  I  suppose  I  never  mentioned 
that  my  name  had  once  been  Lorimer." 

As  we  all  sat  at  tea  together  I  med- 
itated deeply  on  the  romantic  situation, 
and  thought  how  sad  it  must  be  to  be 
parted  from  a  fine,  handsome  man,  such 
as  Miss  Stubbs  had  described  to  me, 
and  from  a  golden  haired  fairy  such  as 
uncle  used  to  talk  about  to  mother; 
and  then  to  meet  them  five  and  twenty 
years  afterward,  transformed  into  a 
fat  old  ^bachelor  and  a  faded  old  maid. 
|  But  my  cup  of  amazement  was  full 
when  I  heard  Uncle  James  say: 

"What  have  you  been  doing  to  keep 
yourself  so  young,  Annie  ?  You  hardly 
look  a  day  older  than  when  I  last  saw 
you." 

And  Miss  Stubbs  replied:  "  You  also 
are  scarcely  altered  a  bit,  James.  I 
should  have  known  you  anywhere." 

This  fairly  knocked  me  over.  It  is 
absurd  to  say  that  Love  is  blind.  Love 
not  only  sees  beauties  and  virtues  no 
one  else  sees,  but  what  it  has  once  seen 
it  sees  always.  It  is  very  funny  and 
interesting ! 

The  next  day  I  said  to  Miss  Stubbs: 
"Whatever  made  you  say  Uncle  James 
was  tall  when  you  described  him  to 
me  ?  " 

"  Because  he  is  tall.  Don't  you  think 
your  uncle  is  a  very  fine  man,  my 
dear  ? 

"I  don't  know;  he  always  seemed 
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rather  short  to  me,  somehow,"  I  stam- 
mered, awkwardly. 

M  iss  Stubbs  smiled.  "To  you,  yes; 
but  you  are  so  exceptionally  tall,  you 
know. " 

Whereby  I  learned  that  height  is, 
after  all,  only  a  question  of  proportion. 

Not  long  after  this  Uncle  James  asked 
me  in  his  sharp,  masterful  way:  "What 
possessed  you,  Madge,  when  you  told 
me  that  Annie  was  old  ?  Why,  she  is 
no  more  old  than  I  am." 

I  felt  confused.  "She  seemed  rather 
old  to  me,  somehow,"  I  stammered. 

My  uncle  smiled.  "You,  yes;  but 
you  are  so  absurdly  young,  you  know." 

Whereby  I  learned  that  age  also  is  a 
question  of  proportion. 

On  the  day  that  Uncle  James  and 
Aunt  Annie  were  married  mother  said 
to  me:  "  I  think  that  Providence  helped 
my  managing  little  girl  with  her  plans 
this  time." 

"  No,  mother,"  I  answered.  "  Prov- 
idence took  it  out  of  my  hands  alto- 
gether and  finished  the  business  alone, 
and  did  it  a  million  times  better  than  I 
could  have  imagined." 

Mother  smiled. 

"You  see,"  I  continued,  "  my  scheme 
was  to  bring  two  rather  uninteresting, 
middle-aged  people  together  and  insure 
a  dull  and  comfortable  old  age  for  them; 
but  Providence's  plan  was  to  reunite 
two  true  lovers,  who  had  waited  for 
each  other  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  make  them  young  again  and  happy 
with  the  highest  sort  of  happiness. 
The  ways  of  Providence  are  better 
than  our  ways,  after  all;  aren't  they, 
mother  ?  " 

"As  the  heavens  are  higher  than 
the  earth,"  said  mother,  softly. — The 
Woman  at  Home. 


Curious  Facts. 


The  buildings  comprising  the  Bank 
of  England  cover  an  irregular  area  of 
eight  acres. 

A  train  running  at  sixty-five  miles 
an  hour  would  reach  the  sun  in  175 
years.  At  the  rate  of  two  cents  a  mile 
the  fare  to  the  sun  would  be  about 
$1,500,000. 

The  cries  of  sea  birds,  especially  sea 
gulls,  are  very  valuable  as  fog  signals. 
The  birds  cluster  on  the  cliffs  and 
coast,  and  their  cries  warn  boatmen 
that  they  are  near  the  land. 

Fresh  eggs  are  being  imported  from 
China.  Over  thirty  thousand  of  them, 
mostly  duck  eggs,  have  arrived  in  Chi- 
cago during  the  last  three  weeks. 
Each  egg  is  wrapped  in  a  thick  coating 
of  black  mud  of  a  putty-like  consist- 
ency. The  eggs  are  said  to  be  as  fresh 
as  if  laid  yesterday. 

Large  quantities  of  gold  are  used  in 
gilding  portions  of  exteriors  of  public 
and  private  buildings.  For  instance, 
if  we  take  the  Church  of  St.  Isaac  at 
St.  Petersburg,  we  find  that  it  required 
247  pounds  of  gold  to  gild  its  five 
crosses.  They  can  be  seen  glittering 
at  a  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles. 

A  Calais  man,  who  has  been  drinking 
a  glass  of  cold  water  before  each  meal 
for  three  months,  because  his  phy- 
sician said  it  would  make  him  thin,  met 
a  thin  man  the  other  morning,  who 
has  been  trying  the  same  plan  six 
months  on  the  advice  of  another  phy- 
sician, who  told  him  it  would  make  him 
fat. 

Seven  miles  an  hour  is  the  camel's 
limit,  nor  can  it  maintain  this  rate 
over  two  hours.  Its  usual  speed  is  five 
miles  an  hour.  When  a  camel  is 
pressed  beyond  this  speed,  and  is  spent, 
it  kneels  down,  and  not  all  the  wolves 
in  Asia  will  make  it  budge  again.  The 
camel  remains  where  it  kneels,  and 
where  it  kneels  it  dies.  A  fire  under 
its  nose  is  useless. 

If  you  pick  up  a  gold-leaf,  such  as  is 
used  for  gilding  purposes,  it  becomes  a 
curiosity  in  your  eyes  when  you  realize 
that  seventy-five  square  inches  of  it 
weigh  only  one  grain.  Now  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  line  or  inch  is  easily 
visible  through  a  common  pocket  glass. 
Hence  it  follows  that  when  gold  is  re- 
duced to  the  thinness  of  gold-leaf, 
1-50,700,000  of  a  grain  of  gold  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  eye.  But  it  is 
claimed  that  1-1,400,000,000  of  a  grain 
of  gold  may  be  rendered  visible. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Love  is  our  highest  word  and  the 
synonym  of  God. — Emerson. 

All  godlike  things  are  joyous.  They 
have  touched  God. — Faber. 

Some  people  are  born  confessors,  to 
whom  others  turn  instinctively  in  their 
need.— P.  F.  Montressor. 

Men  are  born  to  be  serviceable  to  one 
another  ;  therefore,  either  reform  the 
world  or  bear  with  it. — Marcus  Aure- 
lius. 

When  you  find  yourself  overpowered, 
as  it  were,  by  melancholy,  the  best  way 
is  to  go  out  and  do  something  kind  to 
somebody. — Keble. 

That  life  is  most  holy  in  which  there 
is  least  of  petition  and  desire,  and  most 
of  waiting  upon  God— that  in  which 
petition  often  passes  into  thanksgiving. 
— Robertson. 

The  cure  of  heartache  is  to  be  found 
in  occupations  which  take  us  away  from 
our  petty  self  regardings,  our  self  pity- 
ings,  our  morbid  broodings,  and  which 
connect  our  lives  with  other  lives  and 
with  other  affairs,  or  merge  our  indi- 
vidual interest  in  the  larger  whole. — C. 
G.  Ames. 

The  Teutonic  stock  owes  everything 
that  is  great  and  inspiring  in  its  des- 
tiny to  its  faculty  of  overcoming  diffi- 
culties by  hard  work,  and  of  taking 
heartfelt  satisfaction  in  this  victorious 
work.  It  is  not  the  dawdlers  and 
triflers  who  find  life  worth  living  ;  it  is 
the  steady,  strenuous,  robust  workers. 
—Charles  W.  Eliot. 

Loyalty  to  any  memory  which  death 
has  sanctified  and  which  you  keep  most 
tenderly  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  is  no 
rehearsal  or  babbling  of  the  name  to 
private,  much  less  to  public,  ears  ;  but 
it  is  cherishing  a  beauty,  an  innocence, 
a  loveliness  or  a  worth  which  is  as  im- 
perishable as  God  himself,  and  making 
these  qualities  an  element  and  motive 
of  your  own  being. — John  Learned. 

Hasty  conclusions  are  the  mark  of  a 
fool.  A  wise  man  doubts;  a  fool  rages 
and  is  confident;  the  novice  says,  "  I 
am  sure  that  it  is  so;"  the  better 
learned  answers,  "  Peradventure  it 
may  be  so,  but  I  pray  thee  inquire." 
It  is  a  little  learning,  and  but  a  little, 
which  makes  men  conclude  hastily. 
Experience  and  humility  teach  modesty 
and  fear. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Kitchen  Hints. 


Sweetmeats. — For  a  dinner  sweet- 
meat large  fresh  dates  are  now  used. 
Cut  them  open  on  one  side  and  remove 
the  pit  and  put  a  blanched  almond  in 
its  place.  Prunes  may  be  treated  in 
in  the  same  way.  If  the  prunes  ,  are 
not  as  fresh  as  one  would  like,  soak  in 
warm  water  before  taking  out  the  pit. 

Henriettes  for  Tea. — Ingredients, 
three  eggs  beaten  separately,  three- 
fourths  of  a  cupful  of  milk,  a  scant  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking  powder,  salt,  a  pinch 
of  cinnamon,  enough  flour  to  make 
them  just  stiff  enough  to  roll  out  easily. 
Roll  them  thin  as  a  wafer,  cut  them 
into  about  two-inchs  quares  or  into  dia- 
monds with  the  paste  jagger,  fry  them 
in  boiling  lard  and  sprinkle  pulverized 
sugar  over  them. 

Caramel  Cream. — A  favorite  des- 
sert among  the  French  and  Italians  is 
caramel  cream.  Melt  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  over  a  slow  fire  till  it 
begins  to  get  a  good  color,  stirring  all 
the  time.  Melt  a  third  of  a  box  of 
gelatine  in  a  little  milk,  then  add 
it  to  the  sugar  and  pour  on  a  pint  of 
milk,  stirring  it  till  well  mixed.  Beat 
up  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  add  them  to 
the  caramel  and  gelatine,  and  stir  over 
the  fire  till  it  thickens.  Strain  it  into 
a  mould  and  set  it  away  to  cool. 

Boston  Brown  Bread.— One  heap- 
ing coffeecupful  each  of  rye,  corn  and 
graham  meal.  Mix  them  closely  and 
beat  together  thoroughly  with  two 
cupfuls  of  New  Orleans  or  Porto  Rico 
molasses,  two  cupfuls  of  sweet  milk, 
one  dessertspoonful  of  soda  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Pour  into  a  tin 
form  or  tin  pail  with  a  cover,  place  in 


a  kettle  of  cold  water,  put  on  the  stove 
as  soon  as  mixed  and  boil  four  hours. 
It  may  appear  too  thin,  but  it  is  not. 
The  mixture  should  not  quite  fill  the 
form,  as  it  should  have  room  to  swell. 
The  water  must  not  boil  quite  to  the 
top  of  the  form,  it  must  not  boil  away, 
nor  stop  boiling.  To  serve  it,  remove 
the  lid  and  set  a  few  moments  into  the 
open  oven  to  dry  the  top,  and  it  will 
then  turn  out  in  perfect  shape. 


The 
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uses  of  hot  water  are  many, 
is   nothing   that  so  promptly 
cuts  short  congestion  of  the  lungs,  sore 
throat  or  inflammations  of  any  kind 
as  hot  water  when  applied  promptly 
and  thoroughly.    A  strip   of  flannel 
doubled,  dipped  in    hot    water,  and 
wrung  out   and   applied   around  the 
neck  of  a  child  that  has  the  croup,  will 
sometimes  bring  relief  in  ten  minutes. 
Headache  almost  always  yields  to  the 
simultaneous  application  of  hot  water 
to  the  feet  and  back  of  the  neck.  Hot 
water  will  relieve  neuralgia,    and    a  i 
cupful  taken  before  retiring  is   very  ! 
beneficial.    A  glass  of  hot  water  taken  ! 
before  breakfast  has  cured  many  cases  | 
of  indigestion,  and  no  simple  remedy  I 
is  more  widely  recommended  by  phy-  ' 
sicians  to  dyspeptics. 


Cost  of  Separators 


De  Laval  Cream  Separators  are  not  low-priced 
to  begin  with.  Still  they  are  truly  cheap.  Pro- 
duction not  cost  demonstrates  cheapness.  They  are 
good  machines  and  durable  ones.  You  use  the 
drill,  the  reaper,  the  thresher  a  few  days  or 
weeks  in  the  year.  You  use  the  separator  once  or 
twice  a  day  erery  day  in  the  year.  It  is  saving  and 
producing  you  something  every  time  you  put  milk 
through  it.  It  pays  you  better  ten  times  over 
than  anything  else.  It  is  by  far  the  cheapest 
machine  on  the  farm. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
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Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74  Cortlandt  St., 
Chicago.  New  York. 


What  noted  musical  composer  was  a 
good  deal  of  a  crank  ?  Handel  of  course. 


"  Pearl  top  "is  nothing-. 

"  Pearl  glass  "  is  nothing. 

"Index  to  Chimneys"  is 
nothing-. 

"  Macbeth  "  with  the  shape 
we  make  for  your  lamp  is  all. 

We'll  send  you  the  Index  ; 
look  out  for  the  rest  yourself. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


As  best  I  n  e> 

COLD  WATER  PAINT. 

A  DRY  POWDER,  requiring  only  the  addition  of 
COLD  WATER  to  be  ready  for  instant  use. 

Takes  the  place  of  OIL  PAINT.  Its  covering 
capacity  is  fully  100  per  cent  greater. 

It's  durable,  and  will  not  scale  off. 

CHEAPER  AND  WHITER  THAN  WHITEWASH. 

Easily  applied.  Furnished  in  White  and  in 
FIFTEEN  DIFFERENT  COLORS. 

Output  Over  250,000  Pounds  Per  Month. 

F\    L.    /ALDERS  CD  IN , 

33  Davis  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Webster's 
'International 
Dictionary 


WEBSTER'S 
( INTERNATIONAL  j 
.  DICTIONARY , 


Better  Late  Than  Never 

The  farmer  whu  begins  using  Page  fence  now,  is 
ten  vears behind  those  who  started  out  wilh  us.  But 
he  will  gain  nothing  by  waiting.  He  or  his  neighbors 
have  tried  the  substitutes  and  found  them  wanting. 
Let  him  now  adopt  the  "standard"  of  the  leading 
railroads,  and  settle  the  question  for  good. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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Invaluable  In  Office,  School,  and  Home. 

A  thorough  revision  of  the 
Unabridged,  the  purpose  of" 
which  has  been  nutilisplny  nor  ( 
the  provision  of  material  for  < 
i  Boastful  and  showy  advertise- , 
ment,  but  the  due,  judicious, , 
1  scholarly,  thorough  perfect-  < 
nit,' of  i>  work  -which  in  all  the  ' 
strides  of  its  growth  has  ob- 1 
tamed  In  an  equal  degree  the  , 
favor  and  confidence  of  schol- 
ars and  of  the  general  public. 

The  Choicest  of  Gifts 
for  Christmas. 

lM  Varioi  s  Styles  of  Bnronta. 
Mr-Specimen  pages  sent  on  application  to 
*  %MtE£*I£M  CO.,  Fuhlishers, 
_Sprijtgfielt1,  Jlfass.,  U.S.A. 


Dg,-BlgsndCKIfk«n-tlgbt.  With  , 
our  DUPLEX  AUTOMATIC  ■aebUe  ■ 
"lay  for! 

a  Rod. 


you  ci  d  ke  60  rod 

12  to  20  cts. 

Oter  60  sivb-i.    ('utaino-ne  Fr 

KITSELMAN  BROS 
It.,*  inv.    RidejeviHe,  Ir 


The  leadiDg  paper,  and  only  weekly ;  16  large  pages. 
BE  81TRE  to  see  It  before  subscribing  for  any  other 

G.  W.  York  *  Co.,  56  Fifth  Ave..  Chicago.  Iiju. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
723  market  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  i864.  Send  for  Circular 


and  other  destructive  rodents  EXTERMINATED  WITH 

Fastenr  "Virxxjs. 

\(    The  rodents  contract  a  contagious  disease  which  rapidly  exterminates  them.   The  virus 
harmless  to  man  and  domestic  animals. 


WAKELEE'S  Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator. 

The  Oldest.  Best  and  Cheapest  POISON 
ever  compounded  for  the  Speedy  De- 
struction of  Squirrels.  Gophers.  Mice. 
Crows,  Rabbits.  Etc. 

Price  Reduced  to  30c.  a  Can. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

Wakelee  &  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

If  Your  Dealer  Does  Not  Carry  Our  EXTERMINATOR,  Order  Direct. 
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Gold  in  the  Ocean. 


Seventy- five  billion  tons  of  gold  lie 
in  the  ocean.  This  is  the  conclusion  of 
Prof.  Liversidge,  of  the  University  of 
Sydney,  after  nearly  five  years  of  ex- 
periment. 

Dr.  Wurtz  read  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject before  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  as  far 
back  as  1866.  Many  persons  have 
laughed  outright  at  the  assertion, 
others  have  found  it  interesting  reading 
for  a  dull  moment,  and  still  others  have 
ascribed  to  its  originator  wonderfully 
strong  imaginative  powers.  Science 
hasn't,  at  any  time,  considered  it  seri- 
ously. Now,  however,  appears  Prof. 
Liversidge,  who  says  it  is  true.  More- 
over, the  Professor  has  ascertained  to 
a  nicety  how  these  seventy-five  billion 
tons  of  gold  are  distributed  in  the 
waters  throughout  the  globe.  Month 
after  month  he  confined  himself  in  his 
laboratory,  and  there,  with  his  delicate 
instruments  and  faithful  chemicals,  be 
wrung  the  story  from  the  silent  seas. 
He  obtained  specimens  of  sea  water 
from  various  spots.  Friendly  ship 
captains  brought  him  jars  full  from 
near  and  far.  After  his  protracted 
labors,  and  when  at  last  he  has  satisfied 
himself  that  he  made  no  errors,  he  thus 
has  unbosomed  the  results  in  his  me- 
moir : 

"  The  amount  of  gold  obtained  from 
sea  waters  in  my  experiments  must 
necessarily  be  less  than  the  total  amount 
of  gold  present  in  the  water,  since  it 
was  found  that  known  quantities  of 
gold  chloride  solution  added  to  distilled 
and  sea  waters,  and  then  estimated  by 
precipitation,  scarification  and  cupella- 
tion,  showed  a  loss,  and  sometimes  a 
very  considerable  one. 

"  All  evidence  is  in  favor  of  gold  be- 
ing present  in  sea  water  off  the  New 
South  Wales  coast  in  the  proportion  of 
about  one-half  to  one  grain  per  ton,  or, 
in  round  numbers,  from  130  to  260  tons 
of  gold  per  cubic  mile. 

This  of  course,  means  an  enormous 
amount  for  the  whole  of  the  ocean,  the 
cubic  contents  of  which  used  to  be  put 
down  at  400,000,000  cubic  miles.  If 
gold  be  uniformly  present  at  the  rate 
of  one  grain  per  ton,  the  total  amount 
would  be  over  100,000,000,000  tons  of 
gold. 

"A  later  estimate  is  308,710,679 
cubic  miles.  This  even  would  mean 
over  75,000,000,000  tons  of  gold." 

There  need  be  no  fear  however  that 
the  seventy-five  billion  tons  of  gold 
will  be  thrust  upon  an  amazed  world  to 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Coooanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  In  Connection 

with  OH  Cake. 
{See  Analysis  in  Cal.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  iwe.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Wanted     To  Buy 

A  HERD  OF  TWENTY  TO  FIFTY 

Pure-Bred  Holstein  Cattle. 


GIVE    PEDIGREE    AND  RECORDS, 
AND    STATE  PRICES. 


AriilreHH  th«*  Publisher  of  the  Sural  Pr%M* 


For  a  knife  that  will  cut  a  horn  without 
crushing,   becaune    it    cat*    from  four 
«iHftH  at  once   

VTHE  KEYSTONE 
— DEHORNER— 

It  la  Immune,  rapid  and  durable.    Fully  • 
[ranted.  Highert  award  AT  World'r  9 
\Vaih.    Descriptive  circular*   PREE.  + 
A  <    BROSIUS  Cochranvllle,  Pa,  m 


Six  lines  or  leaa  In  thla  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


}^&^mS&S&&^8&^8&&!8gi       Breeders'  Directory. 

Sarsaparilla  Sense. 

Any  sarsaparilla  is  sarsaparilla.  True.  So  any 
tea  is  tea.  So  any  flour  is  flour.  But  grades  differ. 
You  want  the  best.  It's  so  with  sarsaparilla.  There 
are  grades.  You  want  the  best.  If  you  understood 
sarsaparilla  as  well  as  you  do  tea  and  flour  it 
would  be  easy  to  determine.  But  you  don't.  How 
should  you  ? 

When  you  are  going  to  buy  a  commodity 
whose  value  you  don't  know,  you  pick  out  an  old 
established  house  to  trade  with,  and  trust  their 
experience  and  reputation.  Do  so  when  buying 
sarsaparilla. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  has  been  on  the  market 
fifty  years.  Your  grandfather  used  Avcr's.  It  is  a 
reputable  medicine.  There  are  many  sarsaparillas. 
But  only  one  Ayer's.    IT  CURES. 


F.  H.  HI  UK  E,  62«  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holstelns. 

winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest :  JerseyB  and  Durbama 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Regist'd  Berkshire*. 

.1 E  RSKYS  The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuate.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  loth. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  31  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

.IEKSKYS  AND  IIOLSTEINS.  from  the  beat 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock:  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poul'ry.  William  Mies  &  Co.,  LosAngelea. 

Cal.  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  In  187B. 


derange  financial  systems  and  make  | 
the  metal  a  glut. 

There  is  no  known  method  of  profit- 
ably coercing  the  gold  from  its  floating 
habitation.  To  all  appearances  it  will 
lie  in  its  restless  security  a  long  while 
before  man's  ingenuity  will  have  de- 
vised a  cunning  way  to  wrench  it  with- 
out loss  from  the  deep  for  his  purposes. 
Only  scientists,  with  their  costly  chem- 
icals, can  now  do  that,  and  the  gold 
thus  obtained  is  secured  dearly. 


Many  persons  still  believe  that  the 
instinct  of  animals  preserves  them  from 
certain  accidents,  and  that  they  never 
eat  anything  that  is  injurious  to  them. 
Well-instructed  persons  have  long 
known  that  in  this  regard  animals  are 
no  better  off  than  men.  A  chicken 
does  not  hesitate  to  drink  paint;  a  cow 
partakes  of  water  in  which  bags  con- 
taining nitrate  of  soda  have  been 
washed;  ducks  strangle  and  choke  in 
swallowing:  snails.  M.  Giraud,  a  veter- 
inary at  Barnewitz,  now  notes  a  fact 
that  merits  the  attention  of  poultry 
farmers.  He  has  observed  numerous 
cases  of  poisoning  in  ducks  followirg 
their  feeding  on  caterpillars,  especially 
those  of  the  cabbage  moth;  these  cater- 
pillars have  been  given  to  the  fowls  in 
mass  or  are  found  on  the  cabbage 
leaves  furnished  them  for  food.  After 
from  six  to  twenty  hours,  according  to 
the  number  of  caterpillars  eaten,  poi- 
soning manifests  itself  by  loss  of  appe- 
tite, great  weakness,  tottering  steps, 
accompanied  sometimes  03'  symptom- 
atic movements,  finally  by  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  often  death,  after  an 
agony  of  variable  duration,  during 
which  the  beak  and  claws  grow  pale. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Kegulatlng 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St..     Oakland.  Cal. 


freight 
IUnRtrated 
»  Catalogue 
Free. 

Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,   Petaluma,  Cal. 


EVERY  HEN 

Hatched  in  Petaluma 
Incubators  baa  start- 
ed right,  and  Is  better 
prepared  to  give  profit- 
able returns because theee 
machines  exclusively  em- 
body tbe  features  which  pro 
,  duce  the  prestos t  number 
of  vigorous  Chickens. 
Incnbattirs  from  $10 


168  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 


The  Larirnt  Br 


1  In  the  norldoM 


PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Positively  tbe  best 
tbat  can  be  produced  both  in 
material  and  workmanship  and 
I  in  utility.  Do  not  buy  until  yoa 
haveeeenour  168  imRe  descriptive 
land  finely  illustrated  catalogue. 
PRIARIE  STATE  INCB.  CO.,  homer  cm,  PA. 


BEATEN 


in  all  the  many  ahowa 
which  it  haa  participated, 
there  must  he  something 
the  supei  iority  claima  of  the 
ELI  ABLE  INCUBATOR fc 
If  regulating,  entirely  aut< 
raatic,  you  put  in  the  eggs,  tr 
Reliable  does  t  he  reat.  All  aboi 
thia  and  many  thing*  of 


the  poultry  man  in  our  new  book.  Send  lOcta.  forit. 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO..  QUINCY,  ILLS 

II  MM  I  MM  II  I  I  II  I  I  Ill  I  I  ill  II  II  I  I  I  I  I  I 


SlJFKKREKS  FROM  COUGHS,  SORE  THROAT,  ETC., 

should  be  constantly  suoplied  with  "  Brown's 
Bronrkial  Troche*."   Avoid  Imitations. 


—Produce  exports  from  San  Francisco  by 
sea  in  1896  were  *43,556,000,  against  $33,875,- 
000  in  1895,  a  gain  of  *10,000,00(l  last  year.  Of 
the  total,  New  York  took  $3,008,000,  Great 
Britain  $10,121, 000,  Australia  $4,743,400,  Ha- 
waiian Islands  18,695,400,  China  $3,193,800, 
Japan  $2,489,300,  Mexico  $1,441,000,  Central 
America  $3,410,500,  and  South  Africa  $1,048,- 
300.   

One-third  of  all  Harvesting  Machinery  in  use  is 
made  by  the  McCormick  Co.  of  Chicago 


Short=Horn  Bulls 

FORSALE. 
ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 


Kaden  Station, 


San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 


The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  Knglish  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  In  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 

^TOP       growth  of  HORNS.    Book  Free.  Write 
John   March  Co..  72  Elver  St.,  Chicago. 
Chemical  Dehorner  at  Drug-grists. 

^^DEWEY&CO.^ 


WORTH  ©lO  I  IN  GOLD. 

Our  Poultry  Annual  ami  Book  of  Valu- 
able Sa-iiies  for  '97,  linely  printed  la 
k  colors,  giving  cuts,  descriptions  and 
I  prices  of  45  nf  the  leading  varieties  of 
/  Fancy  Fowls,  with  important  hints  on 
|  the  care  of  poultry,  and  hundreds  of 
recipes  of  great  value.  Over  a  1000  prem- 
iums won  at  the  leading  shows.  Prices 
Kedurid  One-fourth.    The  finest  book 
out.  Price  on lv  10c.  Will  return  money 
if  not  satisfactory.  Address, 
C.  N.  BOWERS,  box  66  Dakota,  III.,  V.  S.  A. 

MORE  MONEY 

and  larger  profits  is  in  Poultry.  Our 
|  1897  Guide  of  almost  100  pages,  is  the 
(largest,  finest  and  most  complete 
MONEY  MAKER  out,  we  mail 
lrw-       free  a  package  of  new  Columbian  Egg 
Jlr-Mi^  food  with  each  Guide;  only  15  cents. 

JOHN  BAU8CH8B,  Jr.,  Box  60,  freeport,  ILL 

5  Shorthorn  Bulls, 

FOR  SALE. 

One  and  two  years  old.  Good  ones;  some  out  of 
good  dairy  cows.  \ 

Also  JACKS  AND  JENNIES  of  the  French 
Mammoth  family. 

Also  1  BLACK  IMPORTED  FRENCH  DRAFT 
STALLION. 

If  you  want  good  stock  come  and  see  them  or 
write  to 

E.  S.  DRIVER, 

Antelope,    Sacramento     Connty,  California. 


Poultry. 


H.  ANDERSON,  Rio  Vista.  Cal..  Brown  Leghorns, 
Black  Minorcas.  Rouen  Ducks  and  Belgian  Hares. 
At  tli.>  late  Poultry  Show,  Sacramento,  WW.  I  won 
1st  and  kid  prizes  on  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels, 
only  2  entered.  Bt'Uaaml  Eggs.  Prices  reasonable. 
A  large  lot  of  White  Leghorns  at  ?1  each. 


PARKVIKW  POULTRY  FARM.  F.  P.Lowell. 
Prop..  Sacramento.  Cal.  Breeder  of  high-class 
Black  and  White  LangBhann:  Brown.  Buff  and 
White  Leghorns.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
fiolden  and  Silver  Wyandottes.  Write  for  circular. 


SANTA    TERESA    POULTRY    FARM.  Eden 

Vale.  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Mlnor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  A  Co., 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


THIRTEEN  EGGS  FOR  *t  OR  IOO  FOR  96. 

Stock  from  II  up.  all  breeds.    Carmen  Bros., 

Campbell.  Cal. 


EGGS.— B.  and  W.  Mlnorcas.  Brown  and  Buff  Leg- 
horns.   Mrs.  J.  G.  Fredericks.  Madison,  Cal. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGO  FOOI> 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  A  Bendel,  S.  F. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive catalngue.  free. 

WILLIAM  NILES&CO..LOS  Augeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


Swine. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.. Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  A  Berkshire  Hogs 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  llui.v. 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.     Wm.  Nlles  ft  Co., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 

CHAS.  A.  STOWE.  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283.  Stockton. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Coilie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


BUY    NO  INCUBATOR 


and  pay  for  it  before 
giving  it  a  trial. 

The  firm  wbo  is  afraid 
to  let  you  try  their  In- 
cubator before  buying 
it,  has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.   We  will  sell 

Sou  ours  ON  TKIAL. 
IOT    A    CENT  until 

 tried,  and  a  child  can 

run  It  with  5  minutes  attention  a  day. 

We  won  FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD'S  FAIR 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  If  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata- 
logue will  cost  you  5  cents  and  give  you  $100 
worth  of  practical  information  on  poultry 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  is  in  the 
business.  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses,  etc.,  26c 
N.  B.— Send  us  the  names  of  three  persons  in- 
terested in  poultry  and  25  cents  and  we  will 
send  you  "The  Bicycle:  Its  Care  and  Repair," 
a  book  of  180  subjects  and  80  illustrations, 
worth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

VOW  CULIlf  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Box  298,  DELAWARE  CITY.  DEL. 


COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE. 


The  Hest  Feed  for  Stock,  Chickens  and  rigs. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by  EL  DORADO  LINSEED 
OIL  WORKS  CO..  308  California  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


SESSIONS  &  CO.. 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Fara 

P.  O  Box  880.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  lierkshlres  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  in  tbe 
lead.  At  tbe  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  10  premiums — 8  firsts,  3  seconds,  6  sweepsiakes- 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winnerf 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  nev 
catalogue. 


February  13,  1897. 
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A  Pretty  Silk  or  Cashmere  Frock. 


FOR  SMALL  GIRLS. 
1056—  Ijorauia  Frock. 

Sizes  for  6  and  8  Years. 

This  charming  little  frock  offers  a 
simple  model  which,  according  to  ma- 
terials employed,  is  suitable  for  a  school 
frock  or  more  dressy  wear.  The  frock 
illustrated  is  of  silk  and  wool  crepon  in 
silver  gray.  The  plastron,  epaulets, 
collar,  cuffs  and  girdle  are  of  yellow 
silk  overlaid  with  Irish  Point.  The 
plain,  straight  skirt  is  sewed  to  the 
waist  in  gathers,  with  the  fulluess  held 
easily  across  the  front  and  around  the 
hips,  and  massed  in  the  back.  A  fitted 
lining  holds  in  place  the  fullness  of  the 
back,  which  is  in  simple  "baby  "  style 
with  a  square  yoke.  For  every-day 
use  plain  serge  or  cashmere  combined 
with  velvet  or  plaid  wool  makes  neat 
and  attractive  gowns,  while  for  the 
dressy  frock  fancy  woolens  in  rich,  dark 
shades  trimmed  with  velvet  or  silk. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


at  the  top  is  of  plain  satin  matching 
one  of  the  colors  in  the  brocade.  Vel- 
vet is  combined  with  plain  and  fancy 
cloths,  and  satin,  brocade  or  taffeta 
with  lace,  chiffon  and  contrasting  silks. 
The  fitted  part  is  often  of  plain  silk  or 
satin,  and  there  is  also  a  fancy  for 
tucking  this  fitted  part  in  groups  of 
fine  tucks  running  around  the  arm  its 
whole  length.  The  opening  at  the 
wrist  is  most  becoming  when  filled  in 
with  frills  of  lace,  plaited  chiffon  or 
ribbon. 

A  special  illustration  aud  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


THE  NEWEST  SLEEVE. 
1050— Celia  Sleeve. 
Medium  Size. 
This  illustration  shows  one  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  different  fabrics 
are  combined.     The  long,  tight-fitting 
sleeve  is  of  rich  brocade,  and  the  puff 


Fashion  Notes. 


The  fashion  of  combining  jet,  chiffoD 
and  velvet  with  fur  is  not  at  all  to  be 
commended.  It  is  well  enough  if  one 
has  ample  means  and  nothing  to  do 
but  change  the  garments  with  every 
caprice  of  fashion. 

A  handsome  cape  has  a  yoke,  a  nar- 
row section  down  the  back  and  front 
and  a  high,  rolling  collar  of  satin  cov- 
ered with  heavy  passementerie.  The 
shoulder  sections  are  of  seal.  The 
combination  is  somewhat  striking, 
and,  as  a  variety,  might  be  tolerated. 

A  natty  little  jacket  of  seal  is  close 
fitting  and  has  fronts  which  roll  back 
to  show  a  vest  of  ermine.  The  high, 
rolling  collar  has  an  ermine  band 
around  the  edge,  and  the  entire  gar- 
ment has  a  margin  of  the  ermine  not 
over  two  inches  wide. 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  the 
season's  garments  are  the  linings. 
These  are  of  the  richest  brocades  and 
fancy  silks.  The  old-time  "  plain  satin 
with  a  bit  of  arabesque,  diamond  or 
block  pattern  in  stitching  is  less  ap- 
proved. There  is  something  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  these  brocaded  linings, 
and  when  judiciously  selected  they  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  article. 

The  war  against  the  tall  theater  hat 
has  been  successfully  waged,  and  now, 
in  nearly  all  the  theaters,  women  re- 
move their  most  cherished  millinery 
confections  almost  as  soon  as  they  take 
their  seats. 

If  a  woman  wishes  to  look  slender 
and  willowy  she  makes  a  great  mistake 
in  lacing  in  order  to  achieve  what  she 
desires.  She  needs  to  develop  her 
chest  and  arms,  rather  than  to  com- 
press her  waist.  Systematic  physical 
culture,  especially  the  employment  of 
chest  movements,  will  soon  broaden 
the  chest  and  shoulders,  which  will, 
of  course,  make  the  waist  appear  much 
smaller.  Do  not  lace,  no  matter  what 
happens. 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  find  stylish 
and  sensible  headgear.  There  are 
pretty  and  conservative  felt  hats  trim- 
med with  ribbon  and  plumes  or  feath- 
ers. Velvet  roses  are  also  popular, 
and  quillings  of  velvet  are  seen  on  some 
of  the  new  models. 

A  very  small,  round  hat  has  wings 
standing  out  from  either  side  of  the 
front  of  the  crown.  Back  of  these  is  a 
bunch  of  bird  -  of  -  paradise  feathers, 
very  long,  but  quite  closely  curled. 
The  brim  of  this  hat  is  edged  with  vel- 
vet roses. 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 

lO  Cents  Each. 

VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Their  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Well-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.   The  Ten  Cents  Only 
Pays  for  Handling,  Mailing,  Etc. 


THE    LEADING  COLLEGE 


A  Woman  Talks 

on  Woman's  Ills. 


The  Sex  Shiius  Publicity  on  Their  Own 
Weaknesses  from    Sense  of 
False  Modesty. 

From  the  Times,  Lot  Angeles,  Cal. 

Women  suffer  from  certain  diseases  pecu- 
liar to  their  sex,  and  usually  have  great  deli- 
cacy in  speaking  of  such  ills.  Just  why,  we 
cannot  say.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  more 
reason  for  silence  in  such  matters  than  there 
is  about  the  ordinary  every  day  ills.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  a  woman  of  strong  sense  is 
found,  and  it  is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
Such  a  one  is  Mrs.  Rosie  S.  Thompson,  of  3V.) 
East  First  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  This  is 
what  she  says : 

"  For  five  or  six  years  1  was  seriously  ill 
with  female  complaint.  I  could  not  go  about, 
I  suffered  intense  pain,  and  at  times  I  was 
hardly  able  to  raise  myself  up  in  bed.  I  was 
then  living  in  San  Bernardino  and  I  consulted 
a  physician  who  thought  he  could  cure  me. 
For  seven  months  I  was  under  his  care  taking 
his  prescriptions,  but  he  did  me  no  good  at  all, 
and  I  grew  worse  instead  of  better.  Finally 
I  tried  another  physician  and  I  was  under  his 
care  for  several  months,  but  he  did  me  no 
more  good  than  the  first  one.  I  tried  all  sorts 
of  remedies  without  any  beneficial  effects. 

"  Finally  I  saw  an  advertisement  of  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  and  I 
resolved  to  try  them.  I  began  taking  the 
pills.  The  effect  was  wonderful.  Almost 
immediately  I  began  to  improve.  I  have 
taken  these  pills  now  for  six  or  seven  months 
and  am  entirely  cured.  I  had  previously 
tried  every  sort  of  remedy  that  I  could  think 
of,  besides  consulting  many  doctors,  and 
nothing  helped  me  until  I  took  these  pills. 
They  are  the  best  remedy  I  ever  used,  and 
the  only  one  I  would  recommend.  I  am  now 
as  well  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life  and  have  had 
no  return  of  my  complaint. 

"  I  make  this  statement  voluntarily  and  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  lead  others  now  suffer- 
ing as  I  suffered  to  try  these  pills. 

"This  statement  is  given  solely  with  a 
view  of  helping  others  and  directing  their 
attention  to  the  greatest  medical  discovery  of 
the  age— Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People. 

(Signed)  Mrs.  Rosie  S.  Thompson," 

319  East  First  Street. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
11th  day  of  August,  1896. 

J.  C.  Oliver,  Notary  Public, 
in  and  for  Los  Angeles  County,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and 
restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  an  un- 
failing specific  for  such  diseases  as  locomotor 
ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus'  dance, 
sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  nervous 
headache,  the  after  effect  of  la  grippe,  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  pale  and  sallow  complex- 
ions, all  forms  of  weakness  either  in  male  or 
female.  Pink  Pills  are  sold  by  all  dealers,  or 
will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  50 
cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50  (they  are 
never  sold  in  bulk  or  by  the  100),  by  address- 
ing Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Company,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 

l  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cnre 


The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Homes 
and  Cattle..  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 

OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  cbareei  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THK  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


f  PUMPS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES  \ 


iOur  Spray  Pumps  and  NozUes  are  used  by  the  ' 
experiment  stations  and  all  leading  horticultur- 
d.  ists.   The  best  fruit  and  berries  can  only  be  pro- 
duced by  Hpi  uyhik'.  We m-rulu  valuable  illustrated 
36  Page  Book  on  Spraying,  FREE.  Address 
THE  DEMING  CO.,  SALEM.  OHIO 
HENION  &  EUBBELL,  Ueneral  Western  Agents 
01  to  09  North  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  III 
^         r  >-■    —  ir     u       -n  1 


Ifl 


44  UP-TO-DATE" 


It  e ,    /V\  o  f  f  I  1 1    dfc  To\A/ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 


WAGON  ANDAAII  — 
PLATFORM  5llALtd 

HOOKER  &  CO  .  16-18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.  F. 


AYPU 


ALL  BRASS. 

"  817.00  outfit  for  $6.00.  Express " 
paid.  Will  spray  a  10-acro  orchard' 
per  day.  75,000  In  use.  Satisfaction  guaran. 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Ill'  t'd  Catalogue  and 
Treatise  on  Spraying  free.  Ag'ts  wanted.  Ex- 
clusive territory  given.  Rapid  sellers.  Many 
.  of  our  agents  are  making  from  810  to  $15  per  day. 

»     P.  C.  LEWIS  MFO.  CO.,  But  :  SSCaUkUI,  N.  Y. 


Potatoes, 

Tomatoes,   Melons,  Cabbage, 
Turnips,  Lettuce,  Peas,  Beets, 
Onions,  and  all  Vegetables,  re- 
move large  quantities  of  Potasl 
from  the  soil.  Supply 

Potash 

in  liberal  quantities  by  the  use 
of  fertilizers  containing  not 
less  than  10%  actual  Pot= 
ash.  Better  and  more  profit- 
able yields  are  sure  to  follow. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking 

(iERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

Nassau  St..  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


PEARCE'S  IMPROVED 


Gaboon's  Patent  Broadcast 

SEED 
SOWER 

Sows  nil  kinds  of  grain 
and  cleaned  grass  seed 
as  fast  as  four  men. 
Simple    and  durable. 
Can  be  used  by  a  green 
V-^'-.'hand  ns  weH  as  by  an  ex- 
pert.   Saves  enough  seed 
gjjl?'  to  pay  for  itself  the  first 
day's  sowing.    Seud  for 
W   descriptive  circular.  9 

GOODELI,  COMPANY, 
lutriui,  N.  H.»  Sole  Mir*. 


LEAN'S  steel  HARROW 


Jno  Castings  to  Break.  No  Wear  out  to  it.L 

)  \<l  jnsl  input  easiest  npnraterl.  Save  its  cost  tirssl  *en-L 
Json,  Adapted  to  txHneral  farm  purposes.  HAS  NOv 
"{EQUAL.  Write  for  proof.  f 
i  RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO.  f 

1  51  Park  St.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  f 


HAWLEY.  KING  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and 
W.  C.  RARIG,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Gen'l  Agents. 


NAVEL  ORANGE  GROVES. 

Owing-  to  old  age  and  Inability  to  work.  I  would 
now  sell  a  half  Interest  In  two  or  three  Navel 
Orange  Groves,  near  town,  at  much  less  than 
their  value  and  on  very  easy  terms  to  the  right 
kind  of  a  younger  man,  to  work  and  manage  them. 
An  unequaled  opportunity  for  an  Industrious  man 
to  secure  a  competence  without  risk.  Would  now 
sell  a  fine  bearing  grove  near  town  at  but  one-half 
of  Its  present  value  and  on  unusually  favorable 
terms.  Address 

GEN.  J.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside,  Cal. 

IMF»RO\/ED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,   San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  Gen'l  Agent. 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES,  Galt.Cal. 

Guns   and  Hunters' 
Equipments. 


Geo.W.  Shreve,  739  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VU.   JACKSON    «fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  826  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

¥^  F\K  1W  SUPPLIES'^ffllBM^' 

AT  WHOLESALE. 

Send  for  New  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Home  Supply  Co.,  13  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


PACIFIC  NURSERY 

OFFERS 

Surplus  Stock 

CHE.AF". 

PEACHES. — Alexander,  Crawford  Early,  Muir. 

Forster.  Salway,  Heath  Cling,  Orange  Cling, 

and  others.  „  , 

APRICOTS.  —  Early    Montgammet,  Moorpark, 

Royal,  Blentheim,   Peach,   Sardinlcea,  and 

ot  tiers 

PRUNhS.— French,  German,  Tragedy,  Clyman, 

Robe  de  Sargent. 
ALMONDS. — Soft  shell,  six  varieties. 
APPLES.— Large  stock,  twenty-five  varieties. 
CHERRIES.— Black  Tartarian,  Koyal  Ann,  Elton, 

Lleweliing,  Centennial.  Blgarreau,  and  others. 
PEARS.— Bartlett,  and  others. 
Also  FIGS  and  WALNUTS  (soft  shell). 
Also  ROSES  in  large  variety.  _ 
EVERGREEN.  DECiDUOUS  &  ORNAMENTAL 

TREKS  ANDSHKUBS  in  large  quantity. 
CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  PALMS,  for  out  door 

planting  and  decoration  for  houses. 

Prices  Very  Low  To  Suit  the  Times. 

Address   F.  LUDEMANN, 

COR.  BAKER  AND  LOMBARD  STREETS, 
Also  MILLBRAE,  SAN  MATEO  CO. 


LEONARD  COATES 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

Best  Varieties  of  PLUMS 
for  Shipping: 

IM.YM  AN.  TRAGEDY,   BPRBANK,  SIMON. 

NOKMAN'D,  and  others.  S75  per  thousand. 

KKU  JUNE,  S150  per  thousand. 
"SPLENDOR"  PRUNE,  best  for  drying;  prices 

much  reduced. 
D'AGEN  AND  PETITE  PRUNES.   Fine  stock. 
RESISTANT  GRAPE  VINES.  Extra  good  stock. 

Many  new  varieties,  etc. 

Buds  taken  from  bearing  trees. 

Address  always, 
LEONARD  COATES  NAPA,  CAE. 


GREGORY 

HOME 
H  GROWN 

/  are  known  the  coun 
\  tionally  reliable.  Tit 

forty  years  back  of 

under  three  warrants 

wise  to  plant  without 

Ing  Gregory 'sVegetat 

FlowerSeed  Catalogue 

itdescrlbes  with  engra 

ings  several  new  vege 

tables  of  great  merit 

m  he  found  in  no 

other.  Catalogue 

sent  free  to  anyone 

anywhere, 
j.  J.  H.  GREGORY 
&  SON, 


MARBLCHEAD 
MASS 


5333S3SSSS 


Established  1876. 

Myrobolan  Nursery 

NO  IRRIGATION. 
Offers  for  the  season  of  1896-7  a  complete 
assortment  of 
Clean,  Healthy,  Non-Irrigated 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Plums,  Prunes  and  Apricots  on  the  true  Myrobolan 
Root  my  specialty.  No  cut-backs  or  held  over 
tree,  dug-stock.  No  insect  pests. 
.IAS.  O'NEILL,  Haytvards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

The  Arizona  Everbearing;  Strawberry  and  t  he 
Best  Varieties  of  Pomelo  (or  Grape 
Fruit)  Known  m  This  Country. 

The  Arizona  Everbearing  Strawberry  was  origi- 
nated near  Phoenix.  Arizona,  and  brought  to  this 
country  about  three  years  ago  by  C.  B.  Hewitt  of 
Pasadena.  It  has  proven  to  be  the  most  prolific, 
luscious  and  profitable  Strawberry  yet  known  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  bears  tine  large  bright  red 
berries,  frequently  measuring  from  5!^  to  t>  inches 
in  circumference,  with  a  polish  as  if  they  were 
varnished.  It  is  a  continual  bearer  from  April  to 
January,  resting  only  during  January,  February 
and  March.  The  Seedless.  Leonardy  and  Walters. 
Pomelo  (or  grape  fruitl— the  best  varieties  yet 
known  in  this  country— were  also  brought  from 
Florida  by  C.  B.  Hewitt  four  years  ago,  of  which  he 
has  an  orchard  in  bearing.  Also  very  fine  Nursery 
Trees  of  various  varieties.  For  prices  of  Trees  and 
Plants  write  the  HEWITT  FRUIT  AND  NURSERY 
CO..  Pasadena.  California. 

"Imperiar&"Giant" 

PRUNE ! 

The  two  largest  and  best  varieties  yet  Intro- 
duced In  California  for  drying;  and  shlpplug 
purposes. 

A  limited  quantity  of  grafting  wood  for  sale. 

Address  J.  E.  ABBOTT, 
Saratoga,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 


Local  Raffia 
Headquarters. 

NO  NEED  TO  GO  EAST. 
We  are  Headquarters  for 

Everything 
Horticultural. 

SUNSET  SEED  &  PLANT  CO. 

427-9  SaiiKonu'  .St.,  Sail  Francisco,  <;*il. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

KT    When  you 
^mm  plant  seeds,  plant 

-FEBRYS 


*  CHOICE 

PLANT 


Either  of  the  following  collections 
POSTPAID  for  $1: 

NEW  GEM  COLLECTION  NO.  L 

10  Roses.  10  Carnations.  Small  plants,  well  rooted,  for 
the  sum  of  $1.  Our  Selection  Only.  A  fine  assort- 
ment of  good,  well-rooted  plants  that  are  sure  to 
bloom  the  first  year. 

VIOLET  COLLECTION  NO.  6. 

15  Grand  Violets  for  II:  5  California  Violet,  3  Marie 
Louise,  3  Lady  Hume  Campbell.  3  Swanley  White,  1 

Princess  of  Wales. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Seeds.  Plants  and  Fruit 

Trees  mailed  free. 


mi  l  Ff  TMN^COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO. 

\m  %M  in  mm  mam  lbrf  1  I  U  I  M  tj  Sanno  .  San 


SEEDS 


♦  ESTABLISHED     186  3.  ♦  

I  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable,  Tree 
I  and  Flower  Seeds. 

'  |  -         ■  ^  M  ^         i  F"rult  and  Ornamental  Trees  and 
1    I  V  1  '  <•  I  1  /   7  )'       Plants  of  Every  Description. 

Send  Tor  Catalogue.    AddMM  TIIOS.  MK1IKKIX.  A  Cent  for  California  Nursery  Co., 
516  Battery  St.,  s.  C,  Cal.    1*.  O.  Ilux  9069. 


Always  the  best. 

For  sale  everywhere. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit.  Mich. 


Orange  .  .  . 
Lemon  and 
Grape  Fruit 

OHve  Trees. 
OH\/e>  Oil. 

WRITE  AND  GET  PRICES. 

HOWLAND  BROS. 

Pomona,  Cal. 

Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  Free 


FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERY, 


Fresno, 
Cal. 


The  leading  Growers  in 
the  state  of 


Deciduous  Fruit  Trees,  Olives, 
Citrus  and  Ornamental  Trees 

A  Well  Selected  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

Palms,  Roses  and  Green-House  Plants 

Send  for  price-list  and  New  Descriptive  Catalogue.  We  offer  many  new  and  valuable 
novelties.    Special  Quotation*  on  Car-Loud  Lot*. 

CEO.  C.  ROEDINC,  Proprietor. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS! 


FRUIT    AND  ORNAMENTAL. 


ROSES  AND  PALMS! 


FOR  SALE. 
MANZANILLO  &  NEVADILLO  BLANCO 
OLIVE  TREES. 

VERY  LOW  PRICES. 
;  Union  Nursery  Sarramento.  Cal. 

Fhaxk  Ki'xz.  Proprietor. 

PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 


IMPERIALE  EPINEUSE  AND  GIANT  PRUNE. 

WICKSON  PLUM,  ^pn*  QUEEN  OLIVE, 

LAMBERT  CHERRY,    ^fjp    PIERCE  GRAPE. 

*S*For  complete  list,  send  for  our  new  Catalogue. 

California  Nursery  Company, 


.1 OHX  HOCK.  Manager. 


INiles.  Cal. 


ESTABLISHED  1H58. 

A  general  assortment  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  at 
reasonable  rates. 

French  and  Robe  de  Serpent  Prunes  on  Myrobo- 
lan and  Newton  Pippin  Apple  in  good  supply. 

Address  W.  H.  PEPPER,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


WANTED. 

250  Parson  Brown 
Orange  Trees. 

Must  be  first  class  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Address  J.  D.  MATTHEW,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


California  Inventors^ 


Should  consul; 
DEWEY  *  OO. 
AMERiCANand 
Foreign  Patent  Solicitous,  for  obtaining  Pat- 
ents and  Caveats.  Established  In  1860.  Their 
long  experience  as  journalists  and  large  practice 
1  as  Patent  attorneys  enables  them  to  offer  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors  far  better  service  than  theycaD 
obtain  elsewhere.  Send  for  free  circulars  of  infor- 
mation.  No.  22U  Market  St.,  San  Frar.cisco,  Cal. 


SALZES^^il£.?u™  SALZER'S  NORTHERN-GROWN  SEEDS 

Produce  the  fiiic.t  vegetable.  And  choicest  floweri 
wherever  planted— North,  ha.t.  Mouth,  Went.  We  wt.l 
to  gain  100,000  new  <  ii. loin.  r»  thl.ycur;  wlththl»ii 
view  we  offer  #1.00  for  14  cent.,  postpaid, 

10  NOVELTIES  FOR  14c  Vt'OKTH  $1.00. 

1  pkg.  Itl.marck  Cucumber,  15c.|  1  ,,us.  Ked  Kail  licet. 
10c.;  1  pkg.  Korllc.t  Mu.kmclon,  lOc!  1  pkg.  Karlle.t 
Carrol,  lOc;  1  pkg.  Knip.  Wllhclm  Lettuce,  IMJ  1  pki 
Giant    l&cl  1  pkg.  14  Day  Kndl.h,  10e„  and 


pk_ 

pkg..  Itrllllant  Flowcim  16c—  total  #1.00— .ulllclent  for 
rare  vegetable,  and  exqul.lte  flower,  all  aummer  long! 
getable 


noth  farm,  ve 


rm,  vegetable  and  plnnt  catalogue)  5  « 
ailed  free  to  Intending  buyer*. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 


BUY  FRESH  KANSAS 


Grass,  Field,  Garden,  Tree  and  Flower  Seeds,  all  especially  grown  and 
selected  for  Western  soil  and  climate.  Alfalfa,  Kallircorn  * 

other  forage  plants  for  dry  climate  u  specialty,  our  elegant  1VJ7  cata-  KANSAS     J  F.  Barteldes  &  Co. 

lofrue  Is  ready  *  will  be  mailed  frrf.  on  application  Bute  khk  one  now.  SEED  HOUSE  '  I.WVHINCK  K\Ss\s 


Grape  Fruit  Stock 

OF    SI  r  I  K  I  OK  ol.VLITY, 
Oue  and  Two  Years  Old,       The  Best  Variety, 

FOR  SALE. 

Also  some  very  nice  lemon  stock. 
Address  C.  FAYETTE  TAYLOR,  Redlands,  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS,  FRUIT  TREES,  SEEDS,  ETC. 

Everything  in  the  line  of  Berry  Plants;  all  vari- 
eties of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
currants,  gooseberries,  maybenies,  salmon  ber- 
ries, honey  berries,  coral  berries,  rose  berries, 
buffalo  berries,  dewberries,  cranberries,  huckle- 
berries, pineapple  berries,  lemonade  berries,  Bugar 
berries,  etc.  Rare  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees.  A  Select  Lino  of  High-Orade  Vegetable 
Seed.  Catalogue  Free  to  Any  Address.  S.  L. 
WATKINS,  Grizzly  Flats,  El  Dorado  Co  ,  Cal. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Feb.  10,  1897. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearl3r  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

PRODUCE  RECEIPTS. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks   75,392 

Wheat,  ctls  307,648 

Barley,  ctls   21,478 

Oats,  ctls   12,«>0 

Corn,  ctls    5,960 

Rye,  ctls   280 

Beans,  sks   728 

Potatoes,  sks   19,868 

Onions,  sks   2,811 

Hay,  tons   1,859 

Wool,  bales   531 

Hops,  bales   4 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  l.  'ua. 

Last  }'ear. 

4,004,01!) 

3,194,430 

9.636,469 

7,733,336 

4,065,541 

2,457.783 

449,118 

490,950 

159,482 

136,530 

117,297 

30,371 

433,090 

397,381 

738,058 

675,658 

96,475 

82,400 

95,067 

93,925 

38,187 
6,868 

40,350 

10,228 

FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks  135,392 

Wheat,  ctls  275,291 

Barley,  ctls   4,809 

Oats,  ctls   445 

Corn,  ctls   186 

Beans,  sks   988 

Hay,  bales   364 

Wool,  fts  

Hops,  fts   1,370 

Honey,  cases   12 

Potatoes,  pkgs   77 


Grain  Freights  and  Charters. 
There  has  been  so  little  done  in  charters  of 
grain  ships  during  the  past  week  or  two  that 
freight  rates  have  been  poorly  defined.  That 
the  market  lacks  firmness  is  quite  evident, 
but  freight  rates  have  for  a  month  or  more 
past  been  at  quite  low  figures,  affording  no 
profit  to  ship  owners,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  will  be  any  further  reductions  of  conse- 
quence experienced.  The  last  charter  re- 
ported was  at  16s  3d  for  an  iron  ship  to  carry 
wheat  to  Cork  for  orders  to  United  Kingdom 
ports,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk.  This  is 
the  lowest  rate  up  to  date  of  the  current 
season. 

CHARTERS. 

Grenada,  British  bark,  2106  tons,  wheat  to 
U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk,  16s  3d. 

GRAIN  CHARTERS. 

Tonnage  engaged.    Disengaged.     To  arrive. 

1897   18.197  99,549  185,052 

1896   45,627  50,117  199,276 

Flour. 

There  have  been  no  further  changes  in  quo- 
table prices  since  last  review.  The  movement 
the  current  week  has  not  been  very  brisk, 
either  on  export  orders  or  for  home  needs. 
Spot  stocks  cannot  be  termed  heavy,  still 
they  are  proving  more  than  enough  for  imme- 
diate requirements.  The  market  is  not  show- 
ing a  very  strong  tone.  Owing  to  the  excel- 
lent crop  prospects  for  the  coming  season, 
large  buyers  of  flour  are  not  disposed  to  stock 
up  heavily  or  beyond  the  necessities  of  the 
next  few  months. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  00(33  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  30@3  50 

Country  grades,  extras   4  10(54  3o 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  35(5  4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50«f4  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  10@4  2i 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  10@4  2d 

Wheat. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 

compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

181)5-96.  1HM-97. 

Llv.  quotations,      5sl0Hd(5s5slld.  887d@6s8d. 

Freight  rates,             2lX®22Ws.  1;V«j16^s. 

Local  market.             $1.15(51.20  $1.37*@1.42'4 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

The  recent  timely  and  exceedingly  liberal 
rains,  extending  over  the  entire  State,  give 
prospect  of  one  of  the  heaviest  wheat  crops 
ever  harvested.  The  acreage  is  reported  to 
be  larger  than  for  several  seasons  past,  the 
moderately  high  prices  of  a  few  months  ago 
encouraging  heavy  seeding.  It  is  estimated 
by  some  that  with  favorable  weather  from 
this  time  forward  fifty  million  sacks  will  be 


required  to  harvest  the  coming  crop  of  wheat. 
This  is  doubtful,  however,  as  that  is  a  larger 
quantity  than  has  been  used  since  1884,  and 
in  some  of  the  seasons  in  this  period  the  con- 
ditions have  been  about  as  favorable  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  acreage  fully  as  heavy  as  it  is 
likely  to  prove  this  year.  One  of  the  San 
Francisco  dailies,  in  a  recent  article  on  the 
crop  outlook,  stated  in  all  seriousness  that 
indications  were  good  for  a  wheat  yield  in 
this  State  the  coming  summer  of  "  from  35,- 
000,000  to  40,000,000  tons."  But  we  will  let 
this  pass,  in  common  with  many  of  the  other 
wild  and  ludicrous  statements  coming  from 
the  great  and  good  dailies.  The  writer  quoted 
probably  meant  bushels  instead  of  tons.  As 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  one  of  the  great 
dailies,  who  is  still  in  the  harness,  once  re- 
marked to  a  party  who  was  endeavoring  to 
get  a  serious  error  corrected:  "Life  is  too 
short  and  the  papers  not  big  enough  to  allow 
corrections  of  all  the  mistakes  daily  being 
made."  If  these  are  not  the  exact  words,  the 
exact  sentiment  is  expressed.  Immediately 
following  last  review  speculative  values  were 
mainly  on  the  down  grade,  continuing  so  for 
about  two  days,  spot  market  at  same  time 
being  also  weak  and  against  sellers.  On  Sat- 
urday there  was  a  slight  recovery  in  prices  of 
options,  but  the  improvement  was  not  perma- 
nent, Call  Board  prices  again  receding  Mon- 
day, and  market  for  sample  offerings  was 
likewise  lacking  in  firmness.  The  market 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  developed  further 
weakness.  On  latter  day  Chicago  declined 
about  a  cent  per  bushel,  and  Liverpool  was 
also  lower.  Options  here  touched  the  lowest 
figures  of  the  year.  Spot  market  at  the  close 
was  inactive  and  against  sellers. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  $1.41^@1.35%. 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.23%@1.20. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $l.37%(2)1.35;!4 ; 
December  at  *1.20:,4(<J1.20. 

California  Milling  $1  40  @1  45 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  37V4@1  40 

Oregon  Vallev   1  37V4@l  40 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   130  @1  45 

Walla  Walla  Club   130  @1  40 

Barley. 

Business  in  this  cereal  has  been  of  a  slow 
order  most  of  the  current  week,  with  absence 
of  firmness  fuliy  as  pronounced  as  immedi- 
ately prior  to  last  review.  Trading  consum- 
mated was  almost  wholly  in  feed  descriptions, 
neither  Chevalier  nor  the  ordinary  variety  of 
Brewing  receiving  any  noteworthy  attention. 
There  are  no  heavy  stocks  of  any  sort,  but  in 
the  absence  of  any  special  demand,  there  is 
naturally  too  much  barley,  despite  the  lim- 
ited supply.  The  bright  prospects  for  coming 
crop  have  much  to  do  with  the  existing  weak 
tone,  causing  holders  to  be  anxious  to  unload, 
while  buyers  and  consumers  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  prompted  to  operate  as  lightly  as  possi- 
ble for  the  time  being.  Call  Board  prices  re- 
mained close  to  figures  of  preceding  week. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  80@77^4C;  December, 
1897,  delivery,  80@78%c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 

Call    Board,   May  feed    sold  at  78@77%c; 

December  feed  at  — @— c. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   77tf@  80 

Feed,  fair  to  good   75   @  77V4 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   85  @  90 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice  1  00  @1  15 

Chevalier,  No.  2   75  @  82V4 

Oats. 

In  common  with  other  feed  cereals,  the  mar- 
ket for  oats  is  at  present  tending  against  the 
selling  interest.  Values  are  still  on  a  toler- 
ably high  plane,  however,  as  compared  with 
prices  lor  barley  and  corn.  There  have  been 
quite  liberal  receipts  recently  from  Washing- 
ton, and  moderate  quantities  have  been  arriv- 
ing from  Eastern  points.  Most  of  the  oats  are 
in  comparatively  few  hands,  and  they  are  not 
being  urged  to  sale  with  any  undue  pressure, 
otherwise  lower  figures  would  now  prevail. 
Extreme  quotations  represent  little  more 
than  asking  rates. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  130  (nil  35 

White,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  25 

White,  poor  to  fair  100  (5)1  12(4 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  22'/i(ail  27J4 

Milling  1  20   ffll  30 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  45   @1  55 

Black  Russian   95   (ail  30 

Red  1  00  @1  25 

Corn. 

With  Eastern  corn  of  the  Large  Yellow  va- 
riety still  arriving  in  wholesale  quantity,  and 
offering  at  fully  as  low  figures  as  previously 
quoted,  the  market  for  the  local  product  is 


given  no  opportunity  to  develop  strength. 
There  is  not  much  of  the  home  product  offer- 
ing, particularly  of  Large  White  or  Small 
Yellow,  but  there  is  no  special  inquiry  for 
these  varieties  at  other  than  low  figures, 
largely  due  to  the  cheapness  of  the  imported 
Large  Yellow,  as  well  as  to  absence  of  ship- 
ping demand  for  any  special  variety. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   7754®  80 

Large  Yellow   75   @  11Vt 

Small  Yellow   90   @  95 

Egyptian  White   95  @1  00 

Popcorn,  shelled,     fb   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Not  much  coming  forward,  and  the  amount 
in  store  here  is  rather  small,  but  demand  is 
insignificant  and  values  keep  at  a  low  range. 

Good  to  choice   80  @  85 

Buckwheat. 

The  same  inactivity  previously  noted  con- 
tinues to  prevail.  Quotable  values  show  no 
appreciable  change. 

Good  to  choice  1  30  @1  35 

Silverskin  1  35  @1  40 

Beans. 

Mail  advices  under  recent  date  furnish  the 
following  concerning  the  bean  market  in  New 
York,  prices  stated  being  per  60-lb  bushel : 

The  receipts  of  domestic  beans  have  been  con- 
siderably lighter  this  week,  but  demand  from  all 
sources  has  continued  light  and  buyers  have  se- 
cured further  favors  on  some  kinds,  sellers  dislik- 
ing to  lose  a  customer  on  a  small  difference  in 
price.  Marrow  have  been  much  unsettled;  ex- 
porters have  had  few  or  no  orders  in  hand,  and 
home  jobbers  having  stocked  up  somewhat  on  the 
recent  rise  have  wanted  only  a  few  lots.  The  gen- 
oral  selling  rate  for  strictly  choice  quality  has 
been  $1.20,  but  2V4c  less  has  been  accepted  in  in- 
stances, and  off  grades  have  ranged  from  $1.15 
down  to  $1.  Medium  have  settled  gradually  to 
$1.05,  at  which  most  of  the  late  business  has  been 
done;  some  pretty  good  lots  are  ofTering  at  $1, 
especially  when  slightly  mixed  with  Pea.  Most 
holders  have  endeavored  to  get  97V4c  for  choicest 
marks  of  State  Pea,  but  there  has  been  a  shading 
of  2%c  occasionally.  Good  lots  of  Michigan  in 
bags  are  seeking  an  outlet  at  90c.  Exporters  have 
taken  about  400  barrels  of  Red  Kidney  at  $1.35(5! 
1.37J4  f.  o.  b.,  but  the  outside  figure  is  extreme; 
some  nice  stock  has  been  sold  to  the  trade  here 
for  less.  White  Kidney  declined  10c  under  dull 
trade  and  some  pressure  to  reduce  the  accumula- 
tion. Yellow  have  some  sales,  mostly  at  81.10® 
1.12^4.  Turtle  Soup  seldom  inquired  for.  Lima 
dragging  at  $1  25@,1.30.  Weaker  Western  advices 
and  an  uncommonly  dull  trade  here  have  made  an 
easier  market  for  green  peas. 

The  local  market  for  beans  is  in  an  exceed- 
ingly quiet  state,  and  as  regards  most  white 
varieties  is  devoid  of  encouraging  feature  for 
the  holding  interest.  There  is  nothing  worthy 
the  name  of  wholesale  business  being  trans- 
acted, and,  in  a  small  way,  extreme  current 
quotations,  which  are  based  mainly  on  the 
views  of  sellers,  are  not  readily  realized.  In 
colored  beans  there  is  no  special  activity;  but 
with  light  stocks  of  most  kinds,  holders  are 
in  a  position  to  be  fairly  independent,  and  are, 
as  a  rule,  exacting  full  current  figures.  Pinks 
are  in  the  largest  supply  of  any  variety  of 
colored,  and  Red  Kidneys  are  in  lightest 
stock.  Limas  are  being  more  firmly  held, 
said  to  be  the  result  of  a  combination  of  some 
of  the  largest  growers. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  $1  20  @1  35 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  00  @1  20 

Lady  Washington   1  00   (5)1  10 

Butter,  small   1  25   @1  40 

Butter,  large   1  40  @1  60 

Pinks   1  15  @1  25 

Bayos.good  to  choice   1  55   @1  65 

Reds    1  30  @1  40 

Red  Kidneys   3  25   @3  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  60   @1  70 

Black-eye  Beans   1  25  @l  40 

Horse  Beans   90   ©1  00 

Garbanzos,  large   2  50   (5)2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   1  50  @1  75 

Dried  Peas. 

Choice  to  select  are  salable  to  fair  advan- 
tage, but  seriously  defective  qualities  are 
wholly  neglected. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  25  @1  50 

Niles  Peas   1  25  @1  35 

Hay  and  Straw. 

There  is  no  change  for  the  better  to  record 
in  the  hay  market,  and  nothing  to  warrant 
anticipating  any  improvement  in  values  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  the  season.  Present  re- 
quirements are  not  heavy,  and  with  plenty  of 
green  feed  assured  throughout  the  spring  and 
summer,  buyers  are  successfully  resisting  any 
attempts  to  advance  hay  values  in  the  slight- 
est degree.  Straw  remains  at  the  same  low 
range  as  for  some  weeks  past. 

Wheat  7  50@10  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  7  00(5)10  00 

Oat   6  °°@  8  50 

R.lrie'v  6  00®  8  50 

ciover.:::.:::::::  750 

Stock  Hay  4  50®  5  50 

Alfalfa  6  00®  7  50 

Compressed  °  00®  9  £0 

Straw,  ^  bale   35®  50 

Wool. 

While  there  has  been,  perhaps,  less  trading 
the  past  week  than  for  a  week  or  two  preced- 
ing, the  market  has  shown  fully  as  healthy  a 
tone  as  noted  in  former  review.  If  there  was 
less  business  transacted,  it  was  more  due  to 
lack  of  desirable  offerings  than  to  lack  of  in- 
quiry. Most  of  the  local  scouring  mills  have 
been  running  the  past  few  weeks  to  their  full 


capacity.  Eastern  markets  have  been  lately 
firm  and  active. 

SPRING. 

Nevada,  as  to  condition   7  @9 

Oregon  Valley,  select   9  @10^4 

Oregon  Valley,  low  grade   8  @  9H 

Oregon,  Eastern   8  ®10 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  —  @  — 

Northern  California  free   7  @  9 

Northern  defective   5^@  7 

Middle  Counties  free    6  @  7V4 

Middle  counties  defective   5V4@  6^, 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern   3V4®  5 

Bopg. 

A  New  York  review  of  recent  date  has  the 
following  to  say  of  the  hop  market : 

The  export  demand  is  still  the  support  of  the 
market.  Shippers  have  not  found  very  many  hops 
here  of  such  quality  as  they  wanted  within  the 
range  of  prices  that  they  could  pay.  They  have, 
therefore,  gone  into  the  country  for  supplies,  and 
we  hear  of  recent  purchases  in  Otsego  and  Sco- 
harie  counties  of  between  500  and  800  bales  at  11H 
@12)4c.  A  large  purchase  is  also  reported  in  Ore- 
gon, presumably  Tor  shipment  to  Europe.  This 
buying  has  been  an  important  factor  in  shaping 
the  course  of  the  market  for  some  time  past,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  stimulate  much  buying  on 
home  account.  The  fact  is  that  brewers  have  an 
abundance  of  old  hops  on  hand,  and  are  interested 
in  new  stock  only  when  the  quality  and  price  are 
particularly  attractive.  Whether  they  will  be- 
come buyers  to  any  extent  later  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. As  regards  values,  there  seems  to  be  no 
occasion  to  make  any  change  in  previous  quota- 
tions. Such  business  as  transpires  is  in  the  range 
given. 

The  last  Australian  steamer  took  a  ship- 
ment of  41,746  pounds  for  the  colonies.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  any  local  trading  of  conse- 
quence. There  are  few  hops  now  remaining 
in  first  hands  and  not  much  inquiry  for  them. 
Dealers  are  asking  15c  in  a  small  way  for 
choice  hops,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  be 
induced  to  pay  over  10c  for  offerings  from 
growers. 

Fair  to  choice,  1896  crop   8  @12 

MillstufTs. 

All  descriptions  are  in  ample  supply  for  pres- 
ent needs,  and  the  general  tendency  of  the 
market  is  favorable  to  buyers.  Quotations  do 
not,  however,  show  any  radical  changes. 

Bran,      ton  12  00013  00 

Middlings  16  00®19  00 

Barley,  Rolled  17  50®18  00 

Cornmeal  18  00@18  50 

Cracked  Corn  18  50@19  00 

Seeds. 

Mustard  seed  market  is  inclining  against 
sellers,  in  the  absence  of  any  export  demand. 
The  inquiry  on  local  account  is  mainly  for  the 
Trieste  variety.  A  small  quantity  of  the  lat- 
ter changed  hands  at  $3  per  cental,  and  to 
accommodate  the  seller,  a  little  Yellow  of 
prime  quality  was  taken  at  the  same  time  at 
$1.75.  Flaxseed  is  not  offering  in  large  quan- 
tity, and  remains  quotably  as  last  noted.  Al- 
falfa coutinues  to  favor  buyers,  the  inquiry 
the  present  season  being  unusually  light.  A 
small  quantity  was  forwarded  to  Australia. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  1  60@1  75 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  75@3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00@2  50 

Flax  1  50@1  60 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  @2H 

Rape.   2X@»X 

Hemp  3«@3i4 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5*@6 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Market  for  grain  bags  has  been  tending 
against  buyers.  Importers  are  talking  high 
prices  and  scarcity  of  stocks  for  next  summer. 
The  same  talk  has  been  indulged  in  by  im- 
porters for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  during 
this  entire  period  the  stocks  of  grain  bags 
have  proven  ample.  This  year  may  be  an  ex- 
ception. In  any  event,  grain  growers  cannot 
go  much  amiss  by  ordering  bags  at  current 
figures,  as  they  are  now  obtainable  at  reason- 
able rates  and  are  not  likely  to  go  much,  if 
any,  lower. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  buyer  June-July.     5  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5  <tf— 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  4  65@— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  27  W— 

Wool  sacks,  3V2  lb  24  ®— 

Gunnies  10  ®—  . 

Bean  bags.   4   @  4« 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5tt<a  iy, 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

There  are  no  changes  of  moment  to  record 
in  either  quotable  values  or  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  market. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 

placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Gulls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   8  @—      7  ®— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs....  7   ®—      6  ®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  6   @—      5  @— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  6  @—  5  @ — 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  6  @—      5  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   6  @—      5  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   6  @—      5  @- 

Wet  Salted  Calf   7   @  8      6   @  7 

Dry  Hides  12   ®13      9  @10 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .  9   @10      7   @  8 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  ®15      —  ®10 

Horse  Hides,  large  dry   75®  — 

Horse  Hides,  large,  wet  salted   75®1  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium   50®  — 

Horse  Hides,  small   2a@  — 

Colts' Hides   25®  — 
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Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  40  @60 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  30 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  25  @35 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  10  <?'20 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  @>25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides   j|  gjj 

Tallow,  good  quality   8  @3i4 

Tallow,  No.  2   2V4@ — 

Ooat  Skins,  perfect  20  MB 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  (3)20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®— 

Honey. 

Market  is  almost  lifeless.  For  dark  grades 
there  is  positively  no  inquiry.  Germany  at 
one  time  took  considerable  of  our  honey,  but 
the  present  tariff  of  that  country  on  importa- 
tions, makes  it  almost  impossible  to  ship 
honey  in  that  direction.  A  little  local  trade 
is  experienced  in  Water  White,  but  this  does 
not  move  readily  at  full  current  figures. 

White  Comb,  1-B>  frames   9  @10 

Amber  Comb   5  @  7 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5  &  5H 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4  @  4W 

Amber  Colored  and  Candied  S%@— 

Dark  Tule   2fc@— 

Beeswax- 
Demand  and  supplies  continue  of  a  light  or- 
der, with  little  likelihood  of  any  change  for 
the  better  being  soon  developed. 

Fair  to  choioe,  *  lb  23  @25 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 
Beef  market  is  not  showing  much  firmness, 
although  there  are  no  radical  reductions  to 
record  in  quotable  values.  The  tendency  on 
mutton  has  been  to  firmer  figures.  Hogs  have 
been  in  rather  limited  receipt,  with  fair  de- 
mand and  market  firm  at  prevailing  figures. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  *  lb   6  @  6tf 

Beef,  2d  quality   5H@— 

Beef,  3d  quality   4   <a  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6<ffi6Kc;  wethers...   6^®  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  small  and  medium  3VS@  3ss 

Hogs,  large  nurd   3H@  3% 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  @ — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4H@  Hi 

Veal,  small,*  lb   7  <a>  8 

Lamb,  yearlings,  f  lb   7  @— 

Lamb,  spring,  $>  lb  10  @12H 

Poultry. 

For  desirable  young  stock,  especially  fryers 
and  broilers,  the  market  has  been  in  good 
shape  for  sellers,  with  quite  limited  receipts 
of  this  class  of  poultry.  Old  chickens  of  small 
size  were  in  poor  request,  Eastern  being 
given  the  preference,  owing  to  their  being 
larger  and  fatter  than  the  ordinary  native 
product.  Turkey  market  was  firm  and  higher 
the  latter  part  of  last  week,  but  has  since 
been  easier.  Young  ducks,  full  grown,  and 
fat  goslings  were  in  good  request,  but  there 
was  little  inquiry  for  old,  either  ducks  or 
geese. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   14<a  16 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ¥  lb   13®  15 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   13®  15 

Hens,  Cal.,  ¥  doz  4  00@5  00 

Roosters,  old  4  00®  

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  5  50^*6  00 

Fryers  5  0O®5  50 

Broilers,  large  4  50®5  00 

Broilers,  small  3  50@4  00 

Ducks,  young,  f,  doz  6  00@7  00 

Ducks,  old  6  00®5  60 

Geese,  *  pair  1  50®  1  75 

Goslings,  »  pair  2  50®3  00 

Pigeons,  Old,  ft  doz  1  00®1  25 

Pigeons,  Young  2  00®2  50 

Batter. 

Contrary  to  general  expectations,  the  mar- 
ket for  medium  grades  of  fresh  butter  has 
presented  a  little  better  tone  than  for  a  week 
or  more  preceding,  owing  to  a  moderate  ship- 
ping demand  from  the  Northern  coast  section. 
Choice  to  fancy  was  held  steady,  but  at  cur- 
rent rates  was  taken  only  for  local  use,  being 
considered  too  high  for  shippers.  Packed  and 
low-grade  fresh  are  salable  only  at  low  prices, 
there  being  little  positive  demand  for  butter 
of  this  sort. 

Creamery  extras,  f  lb  20  @22 

Creamery  Brsts  18  @19 

Creamery  seconds  17  @_ 

Dairy  select  16  @18 

Dairy  seconds  ViftMlb 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  ®io 

Mixed  store   9  @io 

Creamery  in  tubs   H  @16 

Pickled  roll  13  @u 

Dairy  in  tubs  13  @h 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select   18  @14 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  io  ®12 

Cheese. 

Market  is  rather  easy  in  tone,  particularly 
for  other  than  strictly  gilt  edge  new,  rich  in 
body  and  mild  in  flavor,  but  quotable  values 
remain  about  as  last  noted.  Some  favorite 
marks  of  fine  new  command  in  a  small  way  an 
advance  on  top  quotation. 

California  fancy  flat,  new  jo  @  

California,  good  to  choice   8W(&  9W 

California,  fair  to  good   7  ®  8V4 

California,  "Young  Americas"  ,  g  @u 

Further  weakness  has  been  developed  in 


the  egg  market  since  last  issue,  but  the  de- 
clines from  the  figures  last  quoted  have  been 
rather  light,  as  compared  with  the  cuts  in 
prices  experienced  a  fortnight  or  more  ago. 
As  eggs  are  now  retailing  at  20c  and  less  per 
dozen,  there  will  be  a  marked  increase  in  the 
consumption,  present  prices  making  them  as 
cheap  if  not  cheaper  than  meat.  Eggs  are 
beginning  to  arrive  very  freely,  however,  and 
unless  some  shipping  demand  soon  springs  up, 
cold  storage  will  have  to  be  resorted  to  in 
order  to  relieve  the  market  of  surplus. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  17  ®— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.. 15  @16 

California,  good  to  choice  store  14  @15 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  @13'/4 

Oregon,  prime  —  ® — 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  @— 

Duck  eggs  18  @ — 

Vegetables. 

Further  improvement  has  been  experienced 
in  the  market  for  onions,  with  very  slim  sup- 
plies of  desirable  qualities,  either  California 
or  Oregon.  Other  winter  vegetables  are 
offering  in  only  light  quantity,  but  values 
have  not  changed  materially.  Stocks  of 
spring  vegetables  are  on  the  increase,  but  it 
is  the  exception  where  present  offerings  are 
not  more  or  less  faulty  in  quality. 

Asparagus,  f.  lb   15r<u  SO 

Beans,  Garden,  V  Di   6®  10 

Beans,  Lima,  ¥  B>   — ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ifl  100    40®  50 

Cauliflower,  1j*  doz   40®  50 

Cucumbers,  %S  doz   75®  1  00 

Egg  Plant,  y  lb   15®  20 

Garlic,  »tb   IK®  2 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,     lb   15®  20 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  *  lb   10®  12(4 

Okra.  Dried,  <J»  lb   10®  12(4 

Onions,  Red,     cental   — @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   1  75®  2  25 

Peas,  Green,  *  lb   80  6 

Pepper,  Bell,  V  large  box   — @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ¥  box   40®  60 

Rhubarb,  ft  box    — @  — 

i  Squash,  Cream,  V  box   —  w  — 

Squash,  Summer,  ft  box   75®  1  00 

Tomatoes,  River,  per  large  box   —  ®  — 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ft  box   75®  1  00 

Potatoes. 

Firmness  has  been  fully  as  pronounced  as 
previously  noted.  In  addition  to  moderate 
arrivals  from  Oregon,  there  are  some  potatoes 
being  received  from  Utah  and  Nevada.  Sac- 
ramento river  stock  is  getting  down  to  small 
proportions.  A  fair  shipping  demand  was  ex- 
perienced, a  considerable  quantity  going  to 
Central  America.  Sweets  were  in  fair  sup- 
ply, and  remained  quotably  about  as  last 
noted. 

IN  SACKS. 

Early  Rose,  River,  ft  cental   80®  90 

Peerless,  River   — ®  — 

Reds  River   70®  80 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — ®  — 

Burbanks.  River   60®  75 

Burbanks,  Salinas  1  00®1  15 

Burbanks,  Oregon   75@1  10 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon  1  15®1  25 

Sweet  Potatoes   1  25®  1  75 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Apples  have  been  in  moderate  receipt  from 
interior  and  coast  points,  still  the  market  was 
not  heavily  stocked,  especially  with  desirable 
qualities.  There  have  been  heavy  reductions 
lately  in  supplies  of  Eastern,  and  they  will 
soon  be  wholly  out  of  stock.  Most  of  the  East- 
ern now  remaining  are  more  or  less  off  in 
quality,  and  on  this  account  are  offering  at 
quite  easy  figures,  holders  being  anxious  to 
effect  a  clean-up  before  they  suffer  further 
loss.  There  is  a  very  fair  inquiry  from  con- 
sumers for  this  time  of  year,  and  it  is  mainly 
for  choice  to  select  qualities.  Fine  red  apples 
are  in  favor,  especially  Spitzenberg,  and  are 
difficult  to  obtain.  There  is  also  a  good  mar- 
ket for  choice  Greenings  and  fine  Pippins, 
with  quite  limited  stocks  of  either  sort. 
When  it  comes  to  ordinary  and  defective  qual- 
ities, however,  they  receive  little  attention 
and  find  custom  only  at  low  figures.  Seriously 
faulty  fruit  is  seldom  in  request,  no  matter 
how  poorly  the  market  may  be  supplied.  Cran- 
berries are  still  offering  in  light  quantity, 
and  include  some  of  very  fair  quality  for  this 
late  date  in  the  season. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  per  box   1  25®  I  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-B>  box   75<a  1  00 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-lb  box   50®  75 

Apples,  common,  ft  50-lb  box   40®  50 

Apples,  Eastern,  ft  bbl   2  50®  3  25 

Cranberries,  Eastern,  #  bbl   6  00®  7  B0 

Dried  Fruit. 

The  Eastern  market  is  thus  reported  under 
late  date  by  a  New  York  authority : 

While  a  great  many  evaporated  apples  are  still 
going  abroad,  and  further  important  shipments 
have  been  arranged  for  next  month,  the  amount  of 
new  business  passing  is  small  both  on  foreign  and 
home  account.   The  little  firmness  that  was  dis- 
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played  at  times  last  week  gave  place  to  a  quieter 
and  slightly  easier  feeling,  with  some  offers  to 
sell  at  a  fraction  less  than  was  recently  paid. 
There  has  not  been  very  much  pressure  to  sell  for 
the  past  few  days,  however,  the  extreme  cold 
weather  which  has  prevailed  throughout  the 
country  baying  done  damage  to  the  fruit  trees  in 
some  sections.  No  one  can  tell  how  serious  the 
results  may  be,  but  it  will  be  well  to  remember 
that  a  great  deal  of  this  season's  stock  is  sUU  to 
be  handled,  and  considerable  lots  will  probably  be 
carried  over  in  some  of  the  markets.  Current 
sales  as  they  are  reported  show  4V4(«  5c  for  fancy 
to  extra  fancy  fruit  in  a  jobbing  way,  about  tc  for 
choice  and  3(4(«  3% 0  for  prime,  the  latter  only  for 
wood  dried.  Very  few  sun-dried  sliced  apples  of- 
fering, and  they  are  seldom  inquired  for.  A  little 
business  is  doing  in  coarse  cut  in  about  the  same 
range  of  our  quotations,  but  the  feeling  continues 
easy.  Chops  firm,  with  two  or  three  sales  at  SI  .40. 
Cores  and  skins  wanted  and  Mrm.  Raspberries 
have  further  declined:  some  sales  at  15c.  The 
scarcity  of  cherries  makes  a  confident  holding. 
Blackberries  steady,  but  supply  and  demand  are 
both  small.  Huckleberries  neglected.  California 
apricots  quiet  and  steady.  Peaches  rather  linn, 
but  not  moving  at  all  freely.  There  is  a  moderate 
demand  for  prunes  at  4®7c,  as  to  quality;  some  25- 
pound  boxes  of  40s  occasionally  sell  higher. 
Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1896,  per  lb. .. .  9  ®IIK 
Apricots.  Cal.  Royal,  bags,  1896,  per  lb. . .  8  ®  10 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1896,  bxs  12  ®I6 

Peaches,  California.  189''..  peeled,  per  lb    II  15 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1896,  unpeeled,  lb   6  (a)IO 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size   4  ®  7 

There  is  little  of  an  encouraging  character 
to  report  concerning  the  dried  fruit  market  in 
this  center.  Dealers  and  handlers  without 
exception  report  trade  to  be  very  quiet.  In- 
quiry from  the  East  or  from  any  outside  point 
is  in  the  main  of  a  slow  and  indifferent  char- 
acter. Stocks  of  dried  fruits  in  Eastern  cen- 
ters are  generally  admitted  to  be  of  rather 
light  volume,  but  Eastern  jobbers  are  evi- 
dently meeting  with  poor  demand  from 
retailers.  This  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  apples  this  win- 
ter in  the  East.  The  prevailing  stagnation 
in  most  other  lines  of  trade  has  also  doubtless 
had  much  to  do  with  the  dullness  in  the  dried 
fruit  market.  Although  apricots  and  peaches 
are  in  only  moderate  supply,  more  particu- 
larly apricots,  both  are  offering  at  reduced 
figures.  Quotable  values  for  pears  and  plums 
have  also  been  marked  down,  despite  the  very 
limited  quantities  of  either  variety  now  in 
stock.  A  single  carload,  however,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  demand,  would  prove  more  than 
enough  to  break  the  market,  where  any  sell- 
ing pressure  was  exerted.  Prunes  are  ob- 
tainable at  easier  rates  than  have  been  lately 
nominally  current,  quotable  values  on  the 
four  sizes  showing  a  reduction  of  about  l/tc 
per  pound,  with  market  for  other  than  most 
favorite  marks  weak  at  the  reduced  figures. 
Prices  on  the  larger  sizes  are  also  being 
shaded  in  favor  of  buyers.  For  40-50s  5%c 
is  now  a  full  quotable  figure,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  50-60s  could  readily  be  placed  at  much 
if  anything  over  4c.  Values  are  poorly  de- 
fined. The  market  is  all  around  a  very  unsat- 
isfactory one  to  quote,  and  in  poor  shape  for 
holders  to  press  stocks  to  sale.  Apples  are 
held  about  as  last  noted,  but  there  is  little 
doing  in  them.  Figs  do  not  make  much  of  a 
showing,  but  the  market  is  easy  for  this 
fruit,  the  white  variety  going  at  about  the 
same  low  figure  as  black.  In  the  way  of  ship- 
ments of  dried  fruit  for  the  week  we  note 
66.56S  pounds  per  last  Australian  steamer  for 
the  colonies.  A  small  quantity  was  forwarded 
per  Panama  steamer  to  Central  America. 

KVAPO RATED  OH  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  B)   7  ®  1% 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8  fa- 
Apricots.  Moorpark                                  11  ®I2 

Apples,  in  boxes   4)4®  5K 

Nectarines,  White  5  ®  5H 

Nectarines,  Red   4  ®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4   @  4% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy   5  ®  6 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  10  <o)ll 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   4   ®  5 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  6!4®— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4  ®  4% 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3  ®  4 

Plums,  pitted   3(4®  4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   24®  3 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  small  sizes   14®  24 

Prunes,  Silver   6  @  7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   5  @ — 

Apples,  sliced   2  ®  2!4 

Apples,  quartered   3  @— 

Figs,  Black   2>4®  3 

Figs,  White   2!4@  3 

Plums,  unpitted   1   @  14 

Bnlilnn. 

This  market  is  not  showing  any  special  ac- 
tivity, and  is  lacking  in  firmness.  The  higher 
grades  are  quotably  lower,  and  the  more  com- 
mon qualities  are  meeting  with  a  weak  mar- 
ket at  the  reduced  quotations  last  noted. 
Sultanas  and  Seedless  Muscatel  prove  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  these  being  stead- 
ily held,  with  extremely  light  supplies. 
Dried  grapes  are  out  of  market. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   1  50®  2  00 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   1  25®   

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  15®  I  25 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-lh  box   1  00®  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ft  lb  5  @  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  iH@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3X@  — 

Sultanas  54@6 

Seedless  Muscatel  44®5 

Dried  Grapes  —  ®  — 

Citrus  Frnlts. 
Orange  market  is  quite  well  stocked  with 


ordinary  qualities  of  Navels,  but  strictly 
choice  are  not  plentiful.  Most  of  the  latter 
are  being  forwarded  East  direct  from  points 
of  production.  Market  is  easy  for  the  com- 
mon grades,  but  is  firm  for  strictly  choice 
stock.  Medium  sizes,  150  to  200  to  the  box, 
are  most  in  favor.  Seedlings  are  not  plenti- 
fu1,  but  there  is  not  much  call  for  them. 

Lemons  continue  plentiful,  as  compared 
with  the  demand,  and  values  are  at  fully  as 
low  a  range  as  last  noted.  Extreme  quota- 
tions represent  little  more  than  jobbing 
prices.  To  find  wholesale  custom  at  satisfac- 
tory rales  is  extremely  difficult. 

Oranges— Wash.  Navels,  ft  box   1  25®  3  00 

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet   ®  

Cal.  Seedlings   75®  1  J5 

Cal.  Tangerines   75®  1  50 

Japanese,  Mandarin,  small  box   1  00®  1  15 

Mexican     ®—  

Grape  Fruit,  ft  case   3  B0®  4  SO 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  ft  box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  78 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  ft  box   5  00®  6  00 

Cal.,  small  box   1  25®  1  75 

Nuts. 

Market  for  almonds  and  walnuts  is  inactive 
and  weak.  Most  jobbers  have  larger  supplies 
of  both  varieties  than  they  care  to  carry. 
Peanuts  are  meeting  with  moderate  custom 
within  range  of  same  figures  current  for  some 
weeks  past. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8  ®  9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5  ®  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   44@— 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   24®— 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   9  @  

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   8  ®  84 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hard  shell   6  ®  64 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   8  @10 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  &  4H 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked  5  ®6 

Pine  Nuts   8  ®  9 

California  Dried  Fruits  at  New 
York. 

New  Yoiik,  Feb.  6. —  Apricots,  bags,  9®llc. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  bags,  7(n9c;  peeled,  boxes, 
I24®15c.  Prunes,  four  sizes,  nominal,  51,.  Rai- 
sins, 2-crown,  L.  M..  4'4(<z  44c;  3-crown,  5i4<ai54c; 
4-crown,  6^(o.64c;  London  layers,  $1.30®  1.50; 
clusters,  $1.50(0)1.90.  Almonds,  softshell,  8®94c; 
papershell,  ll<o.l2c.  Walnuts,  standard,  7c;  soft- 
shell,  9c. 

New  York,  Feb.  10.— Apricots,  bags,  9@llc. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  bags,  7®9c;  petled,  boxes,  124 
(815c.  Prunes,  four  sizes,  nominal,  5c.  Raisins, 
2  crown,  L.  M.,  4«®44c;  3-crown,  5^(«54c;  4- 
crown,6(oi64c;  London  layers,  $1.3%®  1.45;  clusters, 
$1.4.Vn  1.80.  Almonds,  softshell,  8fa.94c:  papershell, 
II®  12c.  Walnuts,  standard,  7c;  softshell,  9c. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Paclflc  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  26,  1897. 
576,037  — Ni-t  Lock— C.  C.  Cuyler,  Arago,  Ogn. 
5T  .  7119.— Saw  Gage— G.  W.  Drew,  S.  F. 
576.042.— Bottle— C  T.  Driscoll.  San  Jose.  Cal. 
575.886.— Fruit  Pittek— J.  Harrison,  Vacaville, 
Cal. 

575,807  — Soldering  Machine — A.  Johnson,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

575,893.— Tourist's  Case— Effle  E.  Johnston.  An- 
gels Camp,  Cal. 

57.~>.964  -Pen.  ii.  Sharpener— P.  L.  Lord,  River- 
side, Cal. 

575.930.— Water  Closet— M.  Morell,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal. 

575.758. — Elevator — E.  L.  Parker,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

575.814. — DEC  for  Photographic  Mounts— P.  J. 

Stuparich,  S.  F. 
576.003  —  Caisson— J.  M.  Thorp,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

•*>,864. — Amalgamator — J.  J.  Tinker,  Portland, 
570gn. 

576.015— Washing  Machine— D.  F.  Whlteman. 
Oregon  City,  Ogn. 

575,940— Incinerator— Helen  S.  Whitton,  Fruit- 
vale,  Cal. 

26,568.— Design,  Water  Wheel  Bucket— E.  P. 
Jones,  Alameda,  Cal. 

Note. — Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  In  the  shortest  time  possible 
oy  mail  or  telegraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Paclflc  Coast  inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In  the  shortest 
ooHslhle  time. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

41  General  Commission  Merchants,  4» 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49* Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

Interest. 


WATERPROOF 


TRADE  , 

■NDURlS? 


Cold  Water  F»aint. 

A  substitute  for  Oil  Paint  and  Whitewash.  Fire- 
proof ami  Weather-proof.  Whiter  (unless  tinted) 
than  any  Oil  paint  can  be.  and  covers  more  than 
t  wl'-c  t  he  Murface  to  t  he  pound.  A  dry  powder, 
ready  for  use  when  mixed  with  cold  water.  The 
Mest  and  cheapest  Primer  for  Oil  Paint.  Made 
in  White  and  Colors.  W1W.  KCKD,  Sole  Agent. 
«3  Davis  Street,  Kooin  11,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


February  13,  1897. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


in 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


fir.  S.  T.  Coulter   Discusses  the 
Road  Question. 


To  the  Editor: — I  am  delighted  to 
learn  that  the  "good  roads"  craze  has 
not  bereft  the  entire  population  of  our 
State  of  their  reason  and  common 
sense. 

It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  this 
phase  of  lunacy  (if  it  had  to  come)  had 
not  been  developed  half  a  century  or 
more  ago,  when  the  lack  of  the  great 
State  thoroughfares,  over  the  contem- 
plation of  which  the  State  Bureau  of 
Highways  has  exhibited  and  awakened 
so  much  enthusiasm,  was  a  serious  in- 
convenience to  the  people  and  an  im- 
pediment to  the  progress  of  the  State. 

It  seems  like  a  stale  and  musty  old 
back  number  now,  since  human  genius 
has  devised  and  human  enterprise  has 
put  in  operation  better,  cheaper,  safer 
and  speedier  means  of  transportation; 
since  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  are 
turning  over  to  private  corporations, 
with  the  consent  of  the  people  (in 
which  I  do  not  concur),  such  highways 
and  thoroughfares  as  we  have,  as 
rights-of-way  for  electric  roads,  and 
since  it  has  been  discovered  that  it  is 
folly  to  construct  a  road-way  of  sand 
aDd  vegetable  mould  and  expect  it  to 
endure  constant  travel  through  our 
long  rainy  winters,  and  that  there  is 
better  material  for  culverts  than 
plank,  and  that  both  stone  and  steel 
are  better  than  wood  for  bridges. 

Notwithstanding  these  discoveries 
had  been  already  made  and  were  rec- 
ognized by  the  great  mass  of  thinking 
men,  and  methods  were  being  adopted 
in  accordance  with  them,  and  substan- 
tial reforms  were  being  made  in  road 
building  and  management,  the  ill- 
informed  and  thoughtless  portion  of 
the  community  has  been  imposed  upon 
by  the  wiles  of  a  lot  of  men  interested 
in  wheels,  who  are  no  better  authority 
on  roads  than  is  Susan  B.  Anthony  on 
infant  baptism,  and  wrought  into  a 
delirious  fever  of  excitement  which, 
while  it  may  be  productive  of  some 
good,  will  greatly  and  unnecessarily 
increase  the  already  grievous  and  op- 
pressive burden  of  taxation,  if  it  does 
not  result  in  bequeathing  to  posterity 
an  inheritance  of  slavery  in  the  form  of 
a  great  bonded  indebtedness. 

There  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  and  necessity  for  better  local 
roads,  but  the  necessity  for  such  State 
roads  as  recommended  by  the  Bureau 
of  Highways  has  been  superseded  by 
railroads. 

If  a  great  highway  were  constructed 
through  the  valley  from  Bakersfield  to 
Sacramento,  it  would  be  a  great  local 
convenience  all  along  the  route. 

But  if  the  roadway  was  as  good  its 
entire  length  as  Pennsylvania  avenue 
from  the  Capitol  to  the  White  House,  it 
would  never  be  used  by  a  person  going 
to  Sacramento  from  Bakersfield  on 
business. 

In  constructing  roads  the  primary 
subject  of  importance  is  its  location. 

This  can  be  done  most  successfully  by 
persons  familiar  with  all  the  adjacent 
surrounding  country,  assisted  by  a 
competent  engineer  to  establish  the 
meets  and  bounds  and  the  grade. 

The  construction  of  the  road-bed  is  a 
very  simple  matter  under  the  direction 
of  a  person  of  sufficient  intelligence  to 
keep  it  within  the  bounds  and  on  the 
grade  prescribed. 

Selecting  the  material  of  which  the 
road  is  to  be  constructed,  determining 
the  amount  required  and  the  manner  of 
its  application,  as  well  as  locating  the 
route  and  establishing  the  grade,  are 
ends  which  can  be  more  intelligently 
and  successfully  attained  by  persons 
whose  experience  and  knowledge  have 
been  acquired  by  long  residence  in  the 
vicinity  and  familiarity  with  its  peculiar 
conditions,  than  by  persons  resident  in 
a  different  and  distant  part  of  the 
country. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  con- 
clude that  the  State  has  no  more  use 
for  a  Bureau  of  Highways  thau  a  cart 
has  for  three  wheels. 

S.  T.  COGLTER. 

Santa  Rosa,  February  Gth,  1897. 


Tulare  Orange. 

Two  brothers  and  one  sister  were  ad- 
ded to  our  rapidly  increasing  members 
in  the  regular  meeting  of  our  Grange, 
held  in  Tulare,  February  6th.  During 
this  ceremony,  intervening  between 
the  second  and  third  degrees,  all  the 
members  sat  down  to  a  feast,  and  if 
there  is  any  brother  or  sister  Granger 
that  likes  good  things  to  eat,  they 
should  have  been  with  us. 

Favorable  report  was  made  on  a  pure 
food  law  which  is  before  the  Legisla- 
ture. Good  roads  received  careful 
consideration,  and  the  matter  was  left 
to  a  committee  of  three  to  make  a  re- 
port at  once  to  the  Bureau  of  High- 
ways; Brother  Tuohy  is  chairman,  so 
we  know  the  important  matter  will  be 
attended  to. 

Tulare  Grange  is  blessed  with  an  ex- 
cellent Worthy  Master;  a  woman,  "to 
be  sure,"  but  Sister  Zumwalt  is  splen- 
did in  the  chair. 

Sister  Berry  read  a  paper  that  made 
all  our  mouths  water.  It  was  headed: 
"My  Receipts  for  Canning  Our  Fruits, 
Cooking  and  Serving  Our  Cured  Fruits, 
and  Making  Spiced  Peaches  and  Pears, 
also  French  Tomato  Pickles." 

They  were  recognized  as  so  lusciously 
good  that  a  vote  of  thanks  was,  on  mo- 
tion, tendered  her  and  given  by  a  ris- 
ing vote.  These  receipts  will  be  printed 
aud  I'll  send  them  to  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  for  the  benefit  of  your  many 
readers.  The  next  thing  on  the  pro- 
gramme for  our  Grange  is  to  meet  at 
Brother  Jacobs'  ranch  in  April  and 
have  a  strawberry  picnic.  Brother 
Holman,  you  are  invited.  Frater- 
nally, Major  Berrv. 

Feb.  6,  1897. 


Orange  Notes. 


Last  Saturday  San  Jose  Grange  took 
in  a  class  of  seven  persons.  At  the 
next  meeting  there  will  be  a  class  of 
ten  new  members. 


In  the  interest  of  public  economy  San 
Jose  G  range  has  protested  against  the 
proposition  to  create  a  third  superior 
judgeship  for  Santa  Clara  county. 


The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  France 
expires  next  year,  and  the  bank  offi- 
cials have  been  in  negotiation  with  the 
Government  for  some  time  to  arrange 
the  terms  upon  which  a  renewal  of  the 
charter  will  be  granted.  The  Bank  of 
France  has  always  been  exceptionally 
strong,  having  accumulated  the  larg- 
est amount  of  currency,  both  gold  and 
silver,  of  any  of  the  European  national 
banks.  The  charter  of  the  bank  is  to 
be  renewed  and  extended,  under  the 
agreement  just  reached,  for  twenty- 
three  years,  but  with  some  changes. 
The  limit  of  the  note  issue  is  raised 
from  4,000,000,000  to  5,000,000,000 
francs— $1,000,000,000.  New  burdens, 
however,  and  new  services  are  im- 
posed. The  bank  is  to  advance  to  the 
Government  40,000,000  francs  free  of 
interest,  and  is  to  renounce  interest 
on  loans  made  to  the  Government  in 
1857  and  1878,  aggregating  140,000,000 
francs.  About  7,000,000  francs  of  the 
bank's  notes  are  supposed  to  have  been 
destroyed — having  been  out  for  a  long 
time  and  never  presented  for  redemp- 
tion. The  bank  is  not  to  gain  by  this 
loss  of  the  noteholders.  The  Govern- 
ment takes  the  7,000,000  francs  and 
assumes  the  responsibility  of  redeem- 
ing the  notes  if  they  are  ever  pre- 
sented. 


'  Is'tso? 

jSE?  Jacobs 

.  BUT  USE    UH  for 


NEURALGIA, 


; ;      and  you'll  find  out  how  quickly  and  surely  it  SOOTHES  and  CURES. 
•  "H'M'M'HiM'H'H  »«  »«  >4  *  »4- *********** 


Oldest  Iron  Bridge. 


The  idea  of  building  iron  bridges  is 
first  found,  according  to  Ganthey,  in 
Italian  writings  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  French  engineers  tried  to  act 
upon  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth. Desaguiliers  planned  an  iron 
bridge  over  the  Thames.  Garrin  com- 
menced in  1719  with  the  construction  of 
an  iron  bridge  over  the  river  Rhone  at 
Lyons,  but  the  difficulties  and  cost  of 
the  work  discouraged  him,  and  the 
bridge  was  finally  built  of  wood.  At 
that  time  only  chain  bridges  were 
known,  apart  from  wood  and  stone 
structures.  Chains  were  strected  from 
one  bank  of  a  river  to  the  other,  and 
the  flooring  placed  directly  upon  them. 
Bridges  of  that  kind  originated  proba- 
bly in  China.  Anastasius  Kircher  de- 
scribes in  1667  a  bridge  at  Kin-tung, 
China,  which  was  supported  by  twenty 
iron  chains.  The  military  bridges  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
were  of  similar  character. 

It  was  in  England  where  the  first 
permanent  iron  bridge  was  built.  It  is 
the  cast  iron,  one-span  bridge  over  the 
Severn,  near  the  famous  Coalbrookdale 
Iron  Works,  in  Shropshire.  After  this 
pattern  many  cast  iron  bridges  were 
manufactured  in  England  during  the 
last  two  decades  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  shipped  even  to  America. 

The  material  for  the  Severn  bridge 
was  cast  by  the  Coalbrookdale  Iron 
Works  in  1776  to  1779,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter j'ear  the  bridge  was  open  for  traffic. 
It  is  still  in  excellent  preservation  and 
is  in  daily  use  for  a  considerable  traffic 
over  the  river  Severn. 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  TOLEDO. )  . 

Lucas  County.  f 
Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  Hrm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  j 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sumof  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cuke. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 
Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  pres- 
ence, this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1896. 

A.  W.  GLEASON, 
•j  seal  [•  Nolury  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acts 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


The  question  is  often  asked,  Why  is 
it  that  a  person  who  is  lost,  whether  it 
be  in  a  dense  wood  or  on  a  prairie,  in- 
variably moves  in  a  circle,  and  always 
to  the  right  ?  No  satisfactory  answer 
has  ever  been  given  for  this  well-known 
peculiarity  under  the  circumstances 
mentioned.  Some  physiologists,  anat- 
omists, and  speculative  philosophers 
claim  that  the  left  leg  in  the  human 
species  is  slightly  longer  than  the  right, 
and  so  takes  longer  steps,  thus  causing 
a  motion  to  the  right  which  in  time 
completes  a  circle,  if  the  mind  is  so  be- 
wildered that  it  has  no  fixed  objective 
point  in  view.  Perhaps  the  real  an- 
swer to  this  queer  question  lies  in  the 
fact  that  most  persons  use  their  right 
hand's  in  preference  to  the  left,  and  are 
accustomed  to  passing  objects  on  their 
right-hand  side,  and  so,  unconsciously, 
keep  edging  off  to  the  right.  On  a 
prairie,  however,  where  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  obstacles  worthy  of 
mention,  this  cause  or  reason  for  walk- 
ing in  a  "  right-handed  "  circle  would 
hardly  hold  yood. 

Commander  R.  G.  O.  Tupper  of  the 
English  navy  has  been  conducting  a 
series  of  experiments  at  Portsmouth 
by  which  it  was  shown  that  by  means 
of  kites  telegraphic  communication 
could  be  established  between  ships  of  a 
fleet  at  considerable  distances  apart. 
The  experiments  were  made  by  officers 
of  the  warships  Daring  and  Dauntless. 
The  end  of  a  wire  which  the  kite  bore 
away  from  the  Daring  was  dropped 
upon  the  deck  of  the  Dauntless,  where 
it  was  secured  by  the  electrician  of  the 
ship  and  attached  to  a  telephone  appa- 
ratus in  waiting.  The  other  end, 
which  had  remained  aboard  the  Dar- 
ing, was  also  attached  to  a  telephone, 
and  as  soon  as  this  task  was  complet- 
ed, the  two  ships  were  in  perfect  com- 
munication. The  kite  remained  sus- 
pended, secured  by  two  lines,  for  more 
than  four  hours,  during  which  time 
communication  between  the  Daring  and 
the  Dauntless  was  uninterrupted. 


YOUR  FORTUNE  IN 
OLIVES. 

A  Bearing  Olive  Orchard 

ROR  SALE. 


We  Have  Two  Olive  Orchards, 

ONE 

27  fliles  East  of  Stockton, 

IN  THE  FOOTHILLS, 

ltiO  Acres,  about  9000  Bearing  Trees  now  nine 

years  old,  planted  to  the  best  varieties,  including 
MISSION,  OBLONGATA,  RUBRA,  UVARIA, 
REGALIS.  COLUMBELLA,  MANZANILLO, 
ETC.  Majority  being  of  first  four  kinds.  House, 
barn,  windmill  and  tank.  Place  enclosed  by  a 
rabbit-proof  fence. 

THE  OTHER 

10  Miles  North  of  Stockton, 

IN  THE  VALLEY, 

80  Acres,  about  6000  Hearing  Trees  now  six 

years  old.  Varieties  bearing:  RUBRA, UVARIA, 
KEGALIS,  ASCOLANA,  SEVILLANO,  POLY- 
MORPHA,  and  about  six  other  varieties.  Barn, 
dwelling,  windmill  and  tank.  Place  well  fenced. 

We  wish  to  sell  one  of  the  two  places,  as  we 
find  it  difficult  to  give  them  both  proper  at- 
tention. 

Either  place  will  pay  handsomely  this  coming 
year.  Will  sell  for  ONE-HALF  CASH,  BALANCE 
ON  MORTGAGE.  We  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
further  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  above  by  any  one 
contemplating  a  purchase. 

H.   H.  riOORE  &  SONS, 

241  N.  SUTTER  STREET, 
STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA. 


DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
'  ough  system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
}  library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
[  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 

All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
]  ey  &  Co's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
i  fit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
|  Press.    We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
i  business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
!  which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
j  large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
!  issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.   We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.   Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  In  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 
Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BARBED  WIRE. 


Best  goods  and 
lowest  prices. 
Write  us  before  buying. 
J.  H.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Managers, 
Home  Library  and  Supply  Ass'^,  14  Sansome,  S.  F. 


RUPTURE, 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele, 
Pi  les,  Flssure.Flstula, 
Ulceration,  etc.,  cured 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  «"  NO  PAY  UNTIL 
CUKED.-£l  Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTERFIELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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"Hercules"  Gas,Gasoline  i  Distillate  Engines. 

Hoisting  Engines  X  Stationary  Engines  X  Marine  Engines  X 

Our  newly  designed  and  perfected  DISTILLATE  VAI'OKIZKR  insures  a  saving  of  50%  on  cost  of  running. 
Just  %  your  expense  saved  by  using  a  HERCULES  in  place  of  any  other.   We  make  no  exception. 

Nearly  3000  HERCULES  Hoisting,  Stationary  and  Marine  Engines  in  Actual  Use.  High  Grade. 

We  claim  full  power,  automatic  and  positive  adjustment  regulitt  Inj;  speed  and  consumption  of  fuel  in 
proportion  to  work  being  performed.  No  spring  electrodes  to  burn  out.  All  springs  are  outside.  l*oint  of  igni- 
tion, speed  and  amount  of  fuel  can  be  changed  while  engine  is  in  operatiou. 

WRITE   FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

established  i88o.  Address  HERCULES  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS, 

WORKS:  215,217,219,221,223,225,227,229.231  Bay  St.  Ortice:  405-407  Sansoiiie  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FARMERS'  HANDY  WAGON 

AND  FRUIT  TRUCK. 


PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED 

to  close  out  present  stock. 
NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  a  HANDY  WAGON. 

W.  C.  RARIQ,  General  Agent, 

157  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Union  Gas  Engine  Co. 

316  HOWARD  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO   CALIFORNIA. 

ENGINES 

For  Pumps,  Hoists,  Launches, 

Etc. 

SEND   FOR  CATALOGUES. 


Paint, 

Invaluable 
for  Inside  of 
TANKS 
and 

WATER 
TROUGHS. 


Manilla 
Roofing, 

250  square  feet 
complete, 
with 

■  Paint  and  Nails, 
$4.00. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER,  OR  ADDRESS 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  U6  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Manufacurers,        524  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 

7VYORG/\IN     SF»/\DIING  HARROWS. 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR 

Orchards  and 
Vineyards. 

State  Agents  for  JONES  CHAIN  MOWERS. 

SEND   FOR  CIRCULARS. 

H.  C/SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  State  Agents, 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


WITH 


GILMAiYS  £*™  Tule  Tree  Protector. 


PATENTED  AUGUST 


1893. 


-California  Midwinter 


FIRST  PRIZE— Medal  and  Diploma 
International  Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost, 
sunburn,  rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  de- 
scriptive circulars. 

B.    F\  GILMMIN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
430  NINTH  STREET  NAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Tlie 
Forbes 
Cultivator. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


LIGHT  DRAFT. 


Kent  Iron  and 

Steel. 
N'o  h  ood  work 
to  weather- 
check  or 
•pill . 
No  neck  draft. 
Teeth  anil  Shovela 
will  not  clog* 
Driver  has  hi* 
work   In   front  of 
him. 

Any  tooth  may  be 
used. 


The  Forties  Cultivator  is  made  in  two  sIzcb,  eleven  or 
thirteen  teeth.  The  eleven-tooth  cuts  six  feet  In  width, 
or  by  removing  bolts  can  be  reduced  to  tive-foot  or  even 
smaller  If  desired.  The  eleven-tooth  is  calculated  for  a 
two-horse  machine.  The  tlilrteen-tooth  for  three  or  four 
horses,  and  cuts  either  five,  six  or  eight  feet  in  width. 
This  implement  Is  commended  by  all  who  use  It.  For  further  particulars, 
call  on  or  address 


GEORGE 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer. . 


Wl.  EORBES, 

...Gubserville,  Santa  Clara  Co., 


Cal. 


Nearly 


Usual 


A  wonderful  plant  food— makes 


es  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits,  corn,  vegetables  berries  melons 
grapes,  &c,  grow  to  mammoth  size  on  irrigated  and  unirrigated  lands-a  vege a lion  ene"  z.'-r tofial 
infusing,  resisting  fungo.ds,  bi  ghts,  scale  and  Insect  ravages-quickens  sap  •  ,•  cu  a ion-old frees 
revltalized-ingredients  convenient-no  phosphate,  no  potash? no  acids  in  this  plan  food  -Formula  fo? 
making  and  applying,  sent  sealed,  *7-good  results  Ruaranteed  or  money  retSrnetl-has  neveTf-i  led 
properly  used.  For  character,  refer  to  Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman,  ex-Secy  Agriculture -  fieo  A  Hiker 
Pres't  Continental  Nat'l  Hank,  St.  Louis,  Mo  -Judge  H.  Austin,  'Mobile,  Allf-BUtap  W rtfe^eet  If" 
more  particulars  wanted,  send  2-cent  stamp.  For  formula,  remit  postal  money  order  payable  at  Mobile 
Ala.,  or  registered  letter  to  W.  H.  GARRETT,  Iiayou  Labatre.  Mobile  Co!  Ah a         Pay-lDle  al  Mobile, 


THE 


PUMP 


...  Is  the  favorite  in  nearly  every  fruit-growing 
country  under  the  sun.  Is  economical  in  labor, 
reliable  in  service.  Has  HEAVY.  STRONG*  re- 
ceptacles, non-corrosive  cylinder,  valves  and 
plunger  packing.  THOUSANDS  of  them  are  in  use. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

For  long  service  get  BEAN  SPRAY  HOSE. 

OUR  NOZZLES  IKE  IN  D8E  EVERYWHERE, 

♦  ♦♦  ♦  ♦ 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMPCO. 

LOS  OATOS,  CAL. 


t  begin  to  Uike  the  place  of  one  "PLANET  JR."  Doable-Wheel 
Saves  more  tlian  it  costs  every  year.  Straddles  plants  18  inches 
— finishes  rows  from  10  to  IS  inches  npart  ata  single  passage.  Has 
cultivator,  rake  and  plow  attachments.   Wheels  adjustable 
to  regulate  depth.    A  score  of  perfect  machines  for  cul- 
tivating every  kind  of  crop  are  pictured  and  described 
In  the  "Planet  Jr."  Book  for  '97.    Write  for  it— free. 
8.  L.  ALLEN  jt  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIIF.    No.  8. 


san;francisco,  Saturday,  February  20,  1897. 


TWENTY  -  SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Selected  Resistant  Varieties  of 
Wild  Grapes. 


The  University  Experiment  Station 
is  making  a  special  effort  this  winter 
to  make  available  to  California  vine 
growers  the  latest  results  of  French 
experimentation  in  securing  the  phyl- 
loxera-resistant vine  roots.  It  has 
been  known  for  years  that  American 
wild  vines  are  characterized  by  very 
marked  differences  in  degrees  of  resist- 
ance to  phylloxera,  and  especially  in 
adaptability  to  soils.  More  recent  in- 
vestigation has  shown  that  not  only 
species  differ  in  this  respect,  but  vari- 
eties of  the  same  species  show  widely 
different  characteristics. 

There  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  Berkeley,  for  general  circu- 
lation, an  interesting  pamphlet  of  fifty- 
three  pages,  which  goes  in  detail  into 
the  subject  of  resistant  vines  and  how 
to  grow  them  by  grafting  into  old  stocks,  and  how  to 
use  the  wood  thus  obtained  as  rooting  parts  of 
grafted  cuttings  which  will  develop  into  resistant 
vines  for  vineyard  planting.  The  pamphlet  is  by  A. 
P.  Hayne,  assistant  in  charge  of  viticulture,  and  can 
be  had  free  by  application  for  it.     We  desire  to  call 


FRENCH    METHOD   OP   ROOTING   GRAFTED   VINE   CUTTINGS   IN  NURSERY. 


yard  of  John  Swett  &  Son,  Alhambra  valley,  Contra 
Costa  county.  Both  vines  are  of  the  riparia  species, 
but  one  is  from  selected  stock  grown  in  Napa  county 
and  the  other  is  the  common  stock  of  Nebraska  river 
bank  vines.  Mr.  Swett  made  accurate  measure- 
ments and  found  that  the  average  growth  of  the 


COMPARATIVE   GROWTH   OF   RESISTANT   VINES  AT 
HILL-GIRT  VINEYARD. 


VINE    ROOTED  FROM 


attention  to  this  interesting  matter  and  to  suggest 
to  all  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  vines  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  line  of  public  work  and  thus  gain 
early  the  information  which  will  serve  them  well 
whenever  the  phylloxera  evil  approaches  them. 

How  great  is  the  contrast  between  the  "selected" 
resistant  stock  and  the  ordinary  stock  of  the  com- 
mon wild  vine  of  the  same  botanical  species  is  shown 
by  the  lower  engraving  on  the  left,  which  shows 
vines  of  each  kind  growing  side  by  side  in  the  vine- 


selected  was  two  and  one-third  times  as  great  as  the 
unselected  and  that  they  grew  along  during  the  close 
of  the  dry  season  when  the  Nebraska  vines  came  to 
a  standstill  in  August.  Mr.  Swett  also  reports  that 
I  the  newly  imported  French  selected  outgrew  the 
Napa  selections,  but  they  were  on  different  soil,  so 
that  an  accurate  comparison  could  not  be  made. 

Another  engraving  on  this  page  shows  the  French 
method  of  rooting  in  nursery  resistant  cuttings  which 
are  grafted  with  vinifera  scions  before  planting  in  1  from  the  University  publication  to  which  we  allude. 


nursery  row.  The  grafted  cuttings  are  seen  on  the 
left  as  regularly  placed  in  the  trench  with  the  lower 
ends  covered  with  friable  top  soil,  improved  in  this 
respect  by  the  addition  of  sand  if  necessary.  The 
next  two  rows  appear  fully  covered  in  with  ordinary 
coarser  soil  so  as  to  protect  the  scion  from  dry- 
ing out  and  allow 
growth  from  the 
top  buds.  The  use 
of  this  system  may 
be  of  much  advan- 
tage in  some  situ- 
ations, but  in  many 
of  the  light,  well- 
drained  soils  of 
California  it  may 
be  found  better  to 
set  the  cutting  a 
little  deeper  and 
use  a  flatter  cul- 
ture because  of 
the  greater  ease 
of  cultivation. 

When  the  resist- 
ant vine  is  set  in 
the  vineyard  con- 
stant watchfulness 
must  be  had  that 
the  scion  does  not 
root  on  its  own 
account  and  thus 
come    to  depend 
upon  its  own  roots 
which  are,  of 
course,  subject  to 
injury  by  phyllox- 
era. The  third  en- 
graving  shows 
how  such  a  mishap 
may  occur;  the  old 
resistant  root  is 
shown  on  the  left  making  but  small  development, 
while  the  strong  root  starting  from  the  vinifera  scion 
is  carrying  the  vine  and  it  is  of  course  no  longer  re- 
sistant.   The  next  figure  shows  the  resistant  vine 
dependent  upon  its  resistant  root  alone,  with  about 
the  normal  difference  in  diameter  of  the  vinifera  top 
and  the  root  of  the  resistant  wild  species.  Upon  an- 
other page  of  this  issue  will  be  found  some  sugges- 
tions on  the  methods  of  vine  grafting,  also  condensed 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

There  has  been  much  threatening  weather  during 
the  last  week,  but  less  water  has  fallen  than  appear- 
ances indicated,  as  is  shown  by  the  table  below.  It 
is  better  so,  for  we  have  had  water  enough  for  all 
ordinary  uses,  and  the  rainfall  at  all  points  is  a  little 
advance  of  the  normal  and  very  much  more  than  last 
year.  Temperature  favors  growth  and  everything 
is  advancing  about  as  well  as  could  be  asked.  Cali- 
fornia promises  immense  crops  and  the  world  will 
probably  need  them  rather  sharply. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  17,  1851",  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Maximum  Tem- 
[    perature  for  the 
Week  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

WeeU  

2.51 

86.06 

24.73 

■•>.3:i 

58 

3« 

Red  Bluff  

.74 

19.24 

13.83 

17.49 

60 

38 

.03 

13.25 

14.39 

13.20 

57 

38 

San  Francisco  

.31 

17.02 

12.42 

16.34 

58 

43 

.12 

8.01 

4.09 

4.22 

60 

36 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.21 

15.15 

12.25 

68 

36 

11  33 

5.91 

li'i-i 

66 

40 

!6i 

7.42 

4.44 

7.03 

62 

42 

4.66 

0.46 

2.35 

72 

38 

*  Up  to  5  P.  If.  February  16;  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 


The  Orange  Tariff. 

The  impression  prevails  in  the  southern  counties 
that  the  prospect  for  an  adequate  tariff  on  oranges 
is  not  very  bright.  Letters  from  Congressman 
Rowers  to  leading  growers  intimate  that  the  orange 
importers  have  brought  a  prodigious  influence  to 
bear  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  that 
the  disposition  is  by  no  means  favorable  to  the  hopes 
of  California.  At  Riverside  last  week  a  meeting  of 
growers  was  held  and  committees  were  appointed  to 
raise  funds  to  support  a  new  appeal.  It  is  proposed 
to  assist  Congressmen  Rowers  and  McLachlan  in 
every  possible  way. 

Damage  By  Rain. 

Writing  of  the  crop  prospects  the  Sebastopol 
Timet  says  :  "  Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  county 
indicate  that  a  large  amount  of  grain  has  been  dam- 
aged by  the  late  heavy  rains.  The  ground  became 
thoroughly  saturated  and  as  the  rain  continued  to 
fall  vast  seas  of  water  formed  on  the  low  land.  The 
grain  in  these  places  has  all  been  washed  away  and 
when  the  water  subsides  nothing  will  remain  except 


acres  upon  acres  of  barren  waste.  No  damage  was 
done,  however,  to  the  grain  planted  on  high  ground, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  washouts  in  the  low  places, 
a  good  crop  is  looked  forward  to. 

"The  fruit  trees  all  over  Analy  township  are  in 
splendid  condition  and  if  Jack  Frost  can  be  induced 
to  postpone  his  annual  visit  until  the  buds  have  been 
sufficiently  developed  to  withstand  his  severe  test, 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  an  immense  quantity  of 
fruit  produced  in  this  section  the  coming  season." 


Cloverdale  Citrus  Fair. 

The  Cloverdale  Citrus  Fair,  in  which  all  the  citrus 
fruit  growers  of  Sonoma  and  Mendocino  counties 
have  united,  is  just  beginning  as  the  Rural  Press 
goes  to  press  on  Wednesday.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
make  any  report  of  it  until  next  issue.  Following  is 
the  official  series  of  awards: 

1.  Best  general  display  of  citrus  fruits. 

2.  Most  artistic  display  of  citrus  fruits. 

3.  Best  display  of  Navel  oranges. 

4.  Best  twelve  Navel  oranges. 

5.  Best  twelve  Mediterranean  Sweet  oranges. 
0.  Best  display  of  Japanese  oranges. 

7.  Best  display  of  lemons. 

8.  Best  twelve  lemons. 

9.  Best  general  display  of  olives,  green  or  pickled. 

10.  Best  display  of  olive  oil. 

11.  Most  artistic  display  of  wine  manufactured  by  exhibitor. 

12.  Best  dry  white  wine  manufactured  by  exhibitor. 

13.  Best  dry  red  wine  manufactured  by  exhibitor. 

14.  Best  sweet  wine  manufactured  by  exhibitor. 

15.  Best  display  of  nuts  grown  by  exhibitor. 
10.  Best  general  display  of  dried  "fruits. 
17  Best  display  of  green  fruit  grown  by  exhibitor. 
IS  Best  grape  brandy  manufactured  by  exhibitor. 
19.  Best  champagne  manufactured  by  exhibitor. 


Wool  Men  Cannot  Work  Together. 

The  effort  to  bring  the  two  elements  of  the  wool 
interest — the  growers  and  the  manufacturers — into 
co-operation  with  reference  to  a  new  wool  tariff  has 
failed — at  least  for  the  present.  A  Washington  dis- 
patch of  the  12th  inst.  says: 

After  a  series  of  conferences  extending  over  several  days, 
the  wool  growers  and  wool  manufacturers  have  failed  to  ad- 
just their  differences  over  the  rates  of  duty  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  the  new  tariff 
bill  now  in  process  of  formation,  and  have  departed  for  their 
homes.  These  differences  the  two  bodies  found  to  be  ir- 
reconcilable, the  growers  being  unwilling  to  consent  to  rates 
at  which  they  declare  they  cannot  continue  to  produce  wool 
with  profit,  and  the  manufacturers  considering  that  the  rates 
of  the  growers  were  higher  than  needed. 

According  to  the  statements  of  the  manufacturers,  the 
growers  named  the  following  as  the  very  lowest  rates  of  duty 
they  were  willing  to  accept  in  return  for  support  of  the  manu- 
facturers :  Twelve  cents  a  pound  on  class  1  and  class  2  wools ; 
double  duty  on  washed  and  triple  duty  on  scoured;  8  cents  a 
pound  on  all  carpet  wools,  and  double  and  triple  duty  on 
washed  and  scoured,  and  3  cents  a  pound  additional  duty  on 
all  skirted  wools. 

The  growers  assert  that  these  rates  are  the  lowest  that 
would  protect  the  industry  to  such  an  extent  as  to  build  up 
the  breeding  of  sheep  and  the  production  of  wool  in  this  coun- 
try. The  manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand,  declare  that 
such  a  tariff  would  be  disastrous  to  their  industry. 


Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Trade. 

The  following  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce sizes  up  the  situation  in  the  New  York  dried 
fruit  trade  at  the  close  of  last  week  : 

Trade  in  California  prunes  by  comparison  with  that  in  other 
lines  of  the  dried  fruit  trade  is  active.  Measured  by  ordi- 
nary standards,  however,  it  would  be  considered  only  mod- 
erate. Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  movement  of 
stock  into  consumption  has  been  very  much  larger  than  dur- 
ing a  corresponding  period  in  ls%,  yet  the  total  sales  so  far  at 
least  as  this  market  is  concerned  have  not  been  heavy.  They 
have  in  the  main  reflected  only  the  actual  wants  of  consump- 
tion, and  these  have  been  contracted  in  a  considerable  degree 
by  the  long  continued  general  business  depression  and  compe- 
tition of  other  and  cheaper  fruits,  the  bulk  of  attention  hav- 
ing been  given  to  green  and  dried  apples.  While  the  situation 
in  the  consuming  markets  has  been  unsettled,  advices  from 
the  coast  have  reported  a  fairly  steady  feeling  among  holders 
there,  based  upon  the  comparatively  small  stocks  remaining. 
The  latest  available  detailed  statistics  of  California  stock 
showed  only  about  one-third  of  the  quantity  held  there  at 
this  time  last  year. 

In  the  Eastern  markets,  while  stocks  are  said  to  be  ample, 
the  supply  of  sizes  most  wanted  is  held  to  be  short.  Thus 
while  in  some  sizes  the  feeling  is  easy,  on  the  larger  fruit, 
such  as  fortys  and  fiftys,  and  on  the  extreme  small  sizes, 
the  tone  of  the  market  is  firm.  Steady  improvement  in  the 
consuming  demand  of  late  seems  to  be  giving  holders  more 
confidence,  and  the  downward  tendency  of  the  market  ap- 
pears to  have  been  checked.  A  better  tone  is  also  attributed 
to  recent  speculative  purchases  on  the  coast  and  in  the  Chi- 
cago market,  though  there  are  only  rumors  so  far  of  such 
transactions.  How  much,  if  anything,  has  been  sold  in  this 
way  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  intimated  that  at  least  fifteen 
cars  on  the  coast  have  changed  ownership  within  a  few  days, 
and  that  in  the  distributing  market  almost  if  not  quite  as 
much  business  has  been  done  in  a  speculative  way. 


Farmers'  Institute  in  San  Francisco. 

The  first  two  meetings  of  the  Farmers'  Institute 
in  San  Francisco,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
University,  were  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
nights  of  last  week  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  Hall, 
and  in  the  number  of  attendants  and  in  the  interest 
manifested  there  was  every  indication  that  the  city 
farmers  are  very  much  alive  to  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  instruction  and  mutual  association.  At 
the  first  meeting  Mr.  A.  S.  Hallidie  presided  and  the 
principal  speakers  were  Professor  E.  W.  Hilgard  of 
the  University  and  Mr.  Marsden  Manson,  member  of 
the  State  Highway  Commission.  The  work  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley  was  Professor 
Hilgard's  theme,  and  he  stated  at  length  the  meth- 
ods and  achievements  both  in  the  line  of  instruction 
and  practical  experimentation.    The  first  idea  of  a 


College  of  Agriculture,  he  said,  was  to  make  boys 
work  on  a  farm  ;  but  that  was  found  to  be  impracti- 
cable. The  students  come  to  study  and  all  the  work 
they  do  is  for  instruction.  We  teach  them,  he  said, 
the  principles  upon  which  they  must  work  in  order 
to  make  their  work  pay.  In  California,  he  contin- 
ued, we  .have  new  problems  before  us  ;  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  new  soil  and  a  new  climate,  and 
Eastern  experience  furnishes  no  solution  of  the 
problems  which  meet  the  California  farmer.  Civili- 
zation has  always  had  its  start  and  reached  its 
greatest  perfection. in  arid  countries  similar  to  ours. 
The  Greeks  and  the  Italians  in  the  years  of  their 
prosperity  were  guided  by  the  experience  of  their 
forefathers  ;  but  that  experience  we  lack  and  we 
must  find  it  out  for  ourselves.  Agriculture,  he  said, 
is  one  of  the  most  complex  studies  in  the  world. 

Of  nearly  five  hundred  students  who  entered  the 
State  University  last  year,  only  eighty-five  or  ninety 
were  farmers'  sons,  not  one  of  whom  entered  the 
College  of  Agriculture  ;  while  the  five  who  did  enter 
j  were  city  boys.  All  over  Europe  and  the  Eastern 
States  the  attendance  of  students  in  agricultural 
colleges  is  small.  The  future  of  agricultural  instruc- 
tion, Professor  Hilgard  believed,  rested  upon  the 
introduction  of  elementary  courses  of  instruction  by 
itinerant  teachers,  and  this  he  believed  to  be  the 
only  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  flight  of  farmers' 
boys  to  city  life.  They  consider  farm  work  a  drudg- 
ery, but  when  they  learn  the  principles  upon  which 
it  is  based  and  the  best  methods  of  doing  it,  he  be- 
lieved there  would  be  a  change  in  sentiment. 

The  southern  part  of  the  State,  Professor  Hilgard 
continued,  was  a  much  more  fruitful  field  for  agricul- 
tural instruction  than  the  central  or  northern  part; 
due  to  the  more  diversified  industry  of  the  people  and 
to  the  fact  that  great  numbers  of  them  are  new  to 
the  country  and  eager  to  learn.  As  a  result  of  insti- 
tutes held  in  the  southern  counties  last  year,  12,000 
letters  were  received  and  answered  by  the  professors 
of  the  State  University.  The  college,  he  said,  needs 
an  agricultural  survey  of  the  State.  The  State  needs 
a  fertilizer  control  law,  so  that  every  package  of  fer- 
tilizer may  be  examined  before  being  sold.  Among 
the  results  attained  by  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Professor  Hilgard  noted  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
demonstrated  that  sugar  beets  could  be  raised  on  al- 
kali land.  In  Tulare  county,  he  said,  experiments 
had  shown  a  large  yield  of  wheat  to  the  acre  on  al- 
kali land,  on  which  nothing  could  previously  grow. 

Mr.  Manson's  address  was  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  discussion  of  the  road  problem  and  to  a  setting 
forth  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  during  the  com- 
paratively short  period  of  its  existence.  His  re- 
marks, illustrated  by  very  complete  maps,  covered 
pretty  much  the  ground  gone  over  in  the  recent  an- 
nual report  of  the  Commission,  which  has  already 
been  noted  at  length  in  the  Rural  Press. 

The  second  session,  held  on  Thursday  evening,  was 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Edward  F.  Adams.  The 
first  speaker  was  Mrs.  Harriet  N.  Conness  of  Ber- 
keley, who  gave  her  experience  in  the  profitable  use 
of  small  tracts  of  land  in  this  State.  Points  to  be 
considered  in  the  selection  of  a  small  farm,  its  subdi- 
vision on  profitable  lines,  the  methods  of  labor  within 
these  lines,  and  a  summary  of  results  personally  at- 
tained by  the  speaker,  made  up  an  address  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  profitable  in  all  its  parts;  and 
it  was  the  judgment  of  all  who  heard  Mrs.  Conness 
that  a  more  delightful  paper  had  rarely  been  read 
before  a  Farmers'  Institute  in  California. 

The  second  address  of  the  evening  was  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Holman,  editor  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
who  presented  a  proposition  for  the  organization  of  . 
a  permanent  Farmers'  Club  in  San  Francisco.  In 
support  of  this  project  Mr.  Holman  outlined  the  ser- 
vices which  an  energetic  club  in  this  city  might  ac- 
complish in  the  interest  both  of  practical  farmers 
and  of  land  owners.  The  problems  of  the  time,  he 
said,  were  largely  business  problems.  The  farmers  - 
of  California  had  learned  how  to  produce  most  of  the 
crops  supposed  to  be  profitable,  but  the  great  prob- 
lem now  confronting  them  was  how  to  sell  their 
products  at  a  profit.  He  believed  that  a  Farmers' 
Club  in  San  Francisco,  connected  through  its  mem- 
bership with  large  aggregations  of  capital  and  with 
men  of  commercial  experience,  might  accomplish 
very  large  things  in  the  interest  of  California  agri- 
culture. Mr.  Holman  concluded  his  remarks  by 
moving  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand  to  arrange  a  plan  for  permanent  or- 
ganization. Of  the  three  hundred  persons  present 
in  the  hall,  about  one-half  declared  their  purpose  to 
join  such  an  organization,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  San  Francisco  will  soon  have  a  large 
and  energetic  Farmers'  Club. 

The  second  series  of  meetings  will  be  held  on  the 
evenings  of  Wednesday,  February  24th,  and  Thurs- 
day, February  25th.  The  programme  is  as  follows: 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  24TH— 8  O'CLOCK. 

1.  "Dairy  Bacteria"  Prof.  C.  W.  Woodworth 

A  popular  discourse  upon  the  minute  organisms  which  mul- 
tiply in  milk  and  milk  products ;  some  of  them  of  great  value, 
others  highly  injurious  and  dangerous— information  of  direct 
importance  both  to  the  housekeeper  and  the  dairyman. 

2.  "Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  for  California  Dairymen  " 
 Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson 

The  forage  interest  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  In  a 
climate  of  rainless  summers  there  are  some  unfavorable  con- 
ditions which  it  is  sought  to  overcome.   Professor  Wickson 
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will  describe  what  progress  has  been  made  in  this  State,  as  a 
result  of  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations.  While  dairy- 
men have  thus  far  shown  the  most  active  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  really  as  interesting  and  important  to  other  farmers 
as  to  dairymen.   

THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  25TH— 8  O'CLOCK. 

1     "Arid  and  Humid  Lands  and  the  Alkali  Problem " 
 Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard 

Professor  Hilgard  will  deal  in  a  broad  way  with  one  of  the 
greatest  agricultural  problems  of  Western  America.  He  will 
explain  the  progress  thus  far  made  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
in  dealing  with  conditions  now  faced  for  the  first  time,  and 
which  other  races  have  been  powerless  to  overcome. 

2.    "California  as  a  Competitor  in  the  Sugar  Market" 

 Dr.  Julius  Koebig 

Doctor  Koebig,  who,  as  a  consulting  chemist  and  engineer, 
has  been  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  will  describe  our  exact  condition 
as  a  competitor  for  the  sugar  trade,  and  give  his  views  of  the 
value  of  the  sugar  industry  to  the  land  owners  and  business 
men  of  California.   

Plan  to  Control  the  Raisin  Trade. 

The  following  telegram  appeared  in  one  of  the  city 
papers  on  Wednesday  morning: 

New  York,  Feb.  16.— Another  trust  was  born  to-day— not  a 
very  big  or  vigorous  one  as  yet,  for  it  is  only  an  infant,  but  it 
promises  to  grow  strong  and  lusty.  This  new  combine  is  a 
raisin  trust.  The  capital  stock  was  subscribed  to-day  in  Wall 
street— only  $500,000  as  a  starter— and  a  name  has  not  even 
been  selected.  But  the  object  is  in  plain  sight.  It  is  simply 
to  control  the  entire  industry  of  the  country.  Practically,  all 
the  native  raisins  come  from  the  grape  region  of  California, 
and  Fresno  is  the  center  of  the  business.  The  new  trust  will 
make  its  headquarters  there  and  build  a  large  factory,  which 
is  expected  to  absorb  all  the  others. 

The  process  of  cleaning  and  preparing  raisins  for  the  market 
is  an  old  one,  but  the  new  company  has  control  of  a  novel  de- 
vice for  taking  the  seeds  out  of  grapes,  and  this  is  designed  to 
give  it  a  great  advantage  over  the  other  concerns. 

Alfred  Nicholls  is  to  be  president  of  the  new  trust.  While 
declining  to  give  any  details  of  the  organization,  he  said  to- 
day:  "  We  think  this  is  a  most  opportune  time  to  embark  in 
the  enterprise.  The  demand  for  raisins  has  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  it  is  impossible  to  respond  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  trade  except  by  the  investment  of  a  large  sum 
of  money  at  a  point  where  fruit  can  be  had  with  the  least  ex- 
pense. The  men  forming  the  company  are  principally  New 
Yorkers."  . 

The  new  trust  will  probably  ask  Congress  for  special  tariff 
protection  in  the  new  tariff  bill.  The  present  makers  of  rais- 
ins are  not  wealthy,  and  the  business  is  divided  among  so 
many  men  that  they  will  fall  easy  victims  to  the  New  York 
corporation. 

This  organization  looks  a  good  deal  more  formid- 
able in  its  announcement  than  it  is  likely  to  prove  in 
the  event.  To  control  the  raisin  product  of  Cali- 
fornia is  no  easy  job,  and  it  is  certainly  not  to  be  ac- 
complished with  a  capital  of  half  a  million  dollars. 
Not  less  than  $3,000,000  would  be  required  to  corner 
the  Fresno  raisin  product  alone;  and  nobody  is  likely 
to  put  this  large  sum  into  the  business.  The  organ- 
ization referred  to  in  the  above  dispatch  is  backed  by 
a  Brooklyn  currant-cleaning  concern,  which  has  for 
some  time  been  handling  California  raisins.  What 
is  now  proposed  appears  to  be  the  establishment  of 
a  seeding  and  packing  establishment  at  the  point  of 
original  shipment.  They  will  probably,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  do  a  good  business,  as  others  are  doing  in 
the  same  line,  but  there  is  small  likelihood  that  they 
will  "control  the  entire  industry  of  the  country." 
It  was  certainly  a  bad  beginning  to  allow  it  to  be 
telegraphed  to  California  that  the  California  raisin 
producer  was  to  be  "done  up."  Foreign  corpora- 
tions have  not  always  found  "  easy  victims"  in  the 
farmers  of  California. 


interested  in  the  fruit  industry  regarding  the  change 
proposed.  If  there  is  any  considerable  seutiment  in 
favor  of  making  obsolete  the  old  term  "dried"  fruit, 
and  there  is  any  benefit  to  the  producing  interest  to  be 
derived  therefrom,  the  Rural  Press  will  gladly  aid 
the  undertaking.  With  the  almost  unanimous  oppo- 
sition of  the  trade,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  old  familiar  word  could  be  successfully  dropped 
out  of  use. — Ed.] 

Peach  Mildew. 


thus  produced  in  ammonia,  and  diluting  with  water.  The 
bluestone  and  the  sal  soda  should  be  mixed  in  about  the  pro- 
portion of  3  to  4,  after  having  been  dissolved  separately  in  a 
small  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  cooled  before  mixing. 

Three  ounces  of  bluestone  with  4  of  sal  soda  and  20  of  am- 
monia is  sufficient  for  20  gallons  of  spray. 


Dried  Fruits"  or  "Cured  Fruits?" 


To  the  Editor: — It  has  always  seemed  to  the 
writer  that  the  terms  applied  to  our  fruits  "  green" 
and  "dried"  were  peculiarly  wrong,  and  the  press 
generally  has  of  late  recognized  them  to  be  so  ;  but 
that  great  educational  institution,  the  Press,  only 
corrects  the  error  half  way.  The  term  now  used, 
"fresh  fruits,"  conveys  a  better  understanding  to 
the  reader  what  is  meant.  Now,  if  we  fruit  growers 
could  get  your  assistance  in  your  widely  read  and  in- 
fluential paper  to  quote  in  the  future  market  reports 
"cured  fruits,"  and  do  away  with  the  generally  used 
incorrect  term  of  "dried  fruits,"  the  writer  believes 
that  our  fruit  interests  will  have  progressed  a  step. 
Respectfully,  Major  Berry. 

Visalia,  Feb.  10,  1897. 

[The  proposition  involved  in  this  letter  has  often 
been  discussed  by  growers,  and  we  have  never  heard 
any  dissent  from  the  suggestions  of  Major  Berry. 
"  Fresh  fruit"  and  "cured  fruit"  are  undoubtedly 
more  accurate  and  altogether  better  terms  than 
"  green  fruit  "  and  "dried  fruit,"  but  the  change  is 
not  one  easy  to  make.  Since  receiving  Major  Berry's 
letter,  we  have  spoken  to  several  large  handlers  of 
California  fruits,  and  their  judgment  is  that  the 
change  is  not  now  practicable.  Several  objections 
are  urged.  The  claim  is  made  that  buyers  in  East- 
ern and  foreign  centers  would  not  understand  the 
word,  and  annoying  explanations  would  have  to  be 
made,  else  the  new  term  might  be  misconstrued  and 
taken  as  meaning  some  new  way  of  preparing  fruit. 
Another  states  that  the  word  "cured"  might  con- 
vey the  idea  that  the  fruit  had  been  diseased  and 
made  sound  or  cured  by  treatment.  The  Rural 
Press  would  like  to  have  the  opinions  of  some  others 


To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  peach  orchard  which  is 
affected  some  with  mildew,  and,  being  afraid  it  will 
grow  still  worse  than  now,  and  seeing  N.  P.  Chip- 
man's  article  on  the  curl  leaf,  I  wondered  if  his 
formula  or  the  old  Bordeaux  mixture  would  be  good 
for  mildew  as  well  as  curl  leaf.  If  not,  can  you  give 
me  the  best  remedy  for  mildew  on  peaches,  when  to 
apply  it,  etc.?  I  suppose  it  is  now  too  late  to  put 
on  the  mixture,  as  the  buds  have  begun  to  swell  and 
the  fruit  would  be  killed.  I  would  like  to  hear  if  any 
one  has  used  sulphur,  put  on  with  a  bellows,  and  if 
it  will  do  any  good  and  when  should  it  be  applied. 

I  do  not  have  any  curl  leaf  to  speak  of.  Mv  peaches 
are  Crawfords,  Yellow  St.  John,  Briggs'  Red  May, 
and  Hale's  Early.  Perhaps  these  are  varieties  that 
are  not  subject  to  curl  leaf. 

Redwood  City.  George  D.  Squires. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  best  treatment  for  peach 
mildew  as  well  as  for  curl  leaf.  Peach  mildew  is  also 
pretty  well  prevented  by  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur 
wash,  but  that  can  only  be  used  when  the  trees  are 
completely  dormant.  The  Bordeaux  (old  and  new 
formula)  can  be  used  on  the  foliage  as  well  as  on  the 
dormant  tree,  but  the  dilution  must  be  less  in  the 
latter  case.  The  formulas  in  Gen.  Chipman's  letter 
in  the  Rural  of  Feb.  6th  are  both  safe  for  summer 
use.  The  winter  Bordeaux  contains  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  much  lime  and  bluestone  to  the  same 
amount  of  water.  Prof.  Wood  worth  of  the  State 
University  gives  the  winter  Bordeaux  thus:  Blue- 
stone,  10  lbs.;  lime,  10  lbs.;  water,  40  gallons.  By 
the  way,  there  have  been  two  revelations  of  the 
Pierce  formula  and  they  don't  agree  very.  well.  It 
looks  as  though  Gen.  Chipman  had  Mr.  Pierce's 
summer  formula,  while  the  following  is  evidently  a 
winter  formula  just  published: 

This  is  the  remedy  used  at  Hatch  &  Rock's  Rio  Bonito 
orchard  last  year  under  the  derection  of  Prof.  Pierce  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  : 
5  pounds  copper  sulphate  (bluestone). 

10  pounds  quicklime. 

45  gallons  water. 

Dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  (bluestone)  in  a  barrel  contain- 
ing ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  water.  Slack  the  quicklime  and 
thin  it  to  a  creamy  whitewash.  Pour  the  whitewash  very 
slowly  through  a  wire  screen  into  the  copper  solution.  Stir 
the  mixture  thoroughly  and  add  enough  water  to  make  forty- 
five  gallons  in  all.  Stir  occasionally  while  applying  as  a 
spray  to  the  trees. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  it  is  necessary 
that  the  ingredients  should  be  mixed  in  a  wooden  vessel.  If 
an  iron  vat  is  used  the  copper  will  go  to  the  iron  and  the 
effect  of  the  spray  is  largely  neutralized.  Apply  the  remedy 
cold  and  as  soon  after  it  is  made  as  possible.  Never  allow  it 
to  stand  over  night. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Horticultural  Commissioners  of  Sutter 
county  Prof.  Pierce  says  that  the  above  wash  is  a  fertilizer 
and  invigoratorof  the  tree,  and  will  effectually  prevent  curl 
leaf  if  applied  very  thoroughly  from  one  to  three  weeks  before 
the  buds  open.  . 

The  Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  best  remedy  for  pear  blight 
and  should  be  used  as  a  winter  spray,  followed  by  the  glue 
wash  as  soon  as  the  leaves  start  and  the  young  fruit  is  set. 

R.  C.  Kells, 
T.  B.  Hull, 
H.  P.  Stabler, 
Horticultural  Commissioners  Sutter  County. 

It  is  evident  that  different  proportions  of  the  in- 
gredients are  effective,  consequently  there  can  be 
variations;  but  when  the/re*/*  lime  is  in  any  such 
quantity  as  }  lb.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  it  must  be 
used  only  on  dormant  trees,  for  this  amount  of  caus- 
ticity will  injure  the  foliage. 

ANOTHER  SUMMER  FUNGICIDE. 

Bordeaux  mixture  cannot  be  used  on  fruit  after  a 
certain  point  in  its  growth,  because  it  will  stain  it 
and  make  it  unmarketable.  For  use  later,  then, 
than  the  Bordeaux,  the  copper  carbonate  is  safe  and 
effective.  Prof.  Woodworth,  in  University  Bulletin 
115,  just  issued,  gives  it  in  this  way: 

Ammoniacal  Copper  Carbonate.— This  solution  is  very  effect- 
ual, but  is  not  as  lasting  as  the  Bordeaux 


mixture.    It  is  a 

perfect  solution,  and  therefore  has  no  tendency  to  clog  the 
nozzle  (as  is  the  case  with  Bordeaux  mixture),  and  can  be 
used  on  fruit  near  the  picking  season,  and  on  ornamental 
plants,  which  would  be  disfigured  with  the  lime  wash. 

The  usual  way  of  making  this  wash  is  to  dissolve  copper 
carbonate  in  ammonia,  and  then  dilute.  If  the  carbonate  is 
not  fully  dissolved  before  the  water  is  added  it  cannot  be 
further  dissolved,  and  not  only  is  the  carbonate  wasted,  but 
the  fluid  will  not  be  up  to  standard  strength.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  give  the  ammonia  ample  time  to  act,  say  over 
night,  before  adding  the  water.  The  proportions  are  1  ounce 
of  the  copper  carbonate  in  10  ounces  of  ammonia  for  every  10 
gallons  of  spray.  .  . 

Another  way  of  producing  the  mixture  is  to  mix  solutions  of  'fl^ 
bluestone  and  sal  soda,  dissolving  the  carbonate  of  copper  1  numanny 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 

On  Saturday  (20th)  Congress  will  vote  on  the  proposition 
looking  to  a  new  international  monetary  Congress. 

Gov.  Biidd  has  very  properly  vetoed  a  bill  appropriating 
$10,000  for  a  California  exhibit  at  the  forthcoming  Nashville 
exposition. 

The  work  of  grading  the  Valley  road  between  Fresno  and 
Hanford  is  in  progress.  The  road  is  to  be  extended  to  Bakers- 
field  by  fall. 

The  lower  house  of  the  Washington  Legislature  (Populist) 
has  passed  a  bill  for  "  State  liquor  dispensaries  "  similar  to 
the  South  Carolina  law. 

It  is  current  gossip  at  Washington  that  soon  after  his  re- 
tirement Mr.  Cleveland  will  make  a  tour  of  the  world,  accom- 
panied by  Private  Secretary  Thurber  and  several  members  of 
his  cabinet. 

Arthur  Duestrow,  a  St.  Louis  millionaire,  was  hanged  at 
Union,  Mo.,  on  Tuesday.  He  had  murdered  his  wife.  The 
case  is  notable  on  account  of  the  wealth  of  Duestrow,  he  being 
the  first  very  rich  man  ever  hanged  in  the  United  States. 

Congress  will  provide  a  ship  to  carry  contributions  of  grain 
from  the  United  States  to  India.  If  there  is  no  vessel  in  the 
navy  available  for  this  service  a  merchant  vessel  will  be 
chartered.  Very  considerable  contributions  to  the  relief  fund 
have  already  been  made  in  California. 

In  spite  of  his  confession  of  guilt  in  the  organization  scan- 
dal, the  Assembly  at  Sacramento  has  voted  to  retain  Chief 
Clerk  Duckworth  by  a  vote  of  33  to  44.  Too  many  members 
who  had  shared  in  the  "pork."  Of  all  the  shameless  acts  of 
the  California  Legislature,  this  is  the  most  infamous. 

The  inauguration  of  President  McKinley — one  week  from 
next  Thursday— promises  to  be  a  great  spectacle.  Gen. 
Horace  Porter  is  to  be  the  grand  marshall  of  the  procession 
which  will  be  in  two  divisions— one  civil  and  the  other  mili- 
tary. The  inaugural  ball  will  be  held  in  the  Pension  building. 

The  Sunday  question  threatens  to  break  up  the  League  of 
American  Wheelman.  A  majority  at  the  League  meeting  has 
decreed  that  there  shall  be  no  racing  on  Sunday.  The  minor- 
ity (including  the  California  representatives)  decline  toaccept 
this  rule  and  threaten  to  withdraw  from  the  League  and  form 
a  new  association. 

It  is  not  yet  definitely  known  what  department  Judge  Mc- 
Kenna  wili  take  in  the  McKinley  cabinet.  The  probabilities 
are  that  it  will  be  the  Interior,  but  there  are  some  reasons  to 
believe  that  it  may  be  the  Attorney-Generalship.  Candidates 
for  the  vacant  judgeship  are  numerous,  including  Judge  Mor- 
row, Judge  Waymire,  Judge  DeHaven,  and  some  others. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley-Martin,  members  of  the  New  York 
"  Four  Hundred,"  gave  a  ball  last  week  said  to  have  cost  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  It  was,  of  course,  a  shameful  and 
vulgar  waste  of  money  ;  but  it  is  probably  better  to  have  it 
spent  in  folly  than  not  spent  at  all.  The  worst  feature  of  the 
affair  is  not  its  economic  aspect,  but  its  manifest  disloyalty  to 
the  social  principle  of  this  country. 

This  has  been  rather  a  hot  week  in  Cuba.  In  a  fight  near 
Havana,  on  Sunday,  two  hundred  Spaniards  and  half  as  many 
Cubans  were  killed;  and  the  insurgents  captured  a  pay  train 
with  $600,000  in  gold.  Gomez,  the  general-in-chief  of  the 
Cuban  forces,  has  made  a  p  iblic  declaration  in  answer  to 
President  Cleveland's  message.  Cuba  wants  no  concessions 
from  Spain,  he  says,  and  the  exclusive  motto  of  the  patriots  is 
the  absolute  independence  of  Cuba.  "  Our  only  purpose,"  he 
says,  "  is  the  establishment  of  a  democratic,  free  and  sover- 
eign republic." 

TnE  extravagance  of  the  State  printing  office  is  an  old  story 
and  the  trouble  is  inveterate  in  the  system.  So  long  as 
the  State  maintains  a  printing  shop  it  will  be  "  run  "  bv  the 
politicians,  and,  of  course,  the  cost  of  all  work  turned  out  will 
be  something  more  than  double  what  it  would  be  if  done  by 
contract.  Gov.  Budd's  veto  of  the  appropriation  bill  in  reality 
amounts  to  nothing,  since  somehow,  in  the  end,  the  bill  must 
be  paid.  The  only  practicable  reform  is  to  do  away  with  the 
State  printing  office  altogether,  and  put  the  printing  out  to 
the  lowest  bidder. 

The  World's  International  Anti-Tobacco  League  has  just 
been  in  session  at  London  and  its  leading  spirits  admit  their 
discouragement.  The  league  has  existed  twenty-six  years 
and  during  that  period  has  circulated  3215,814  books  and  pim- 
phlets  and  1,000,000  leaflets,  all  setting  forth  in  more  or  less 
lurid  fashion  the  dangers  connected  with  tobacco.  And  yet. 
as  Vice-President  Crumblehume  admitted,  the  practice  of 
smoking  is  still  on  the  increase,  and  the  league  has  virtually 
arrived  at  the  saddening  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible  to 
cure  the  adult  smoker. 

Congress  appears  to  take  pretty  much  the  same  view  of  the 
arbitration  on  treaty  as  that  recently  expressed  in  the  Rural 
Press,  and  there  is  practically  no  chance  that  the  treaty  will 
be  ratified  without  substantial  amdenment.  The  main  con- 
sideration, of  course,  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Before  the 
Senate  accepts  any  kind  of  arbitration  contract,  it  will  be 
required  that  England  shall  except  absolutely  and  all 
questions  which  may  arise  under  consideration  of  established 
national  policy.  This  practically  throws  out  of  the  court  those 
questions  about  which  there  is  most  likely  to  be  international 
differences  of  view  ;  and  it  would  render  the  arbitration  treaty 
of  no  real  effect  or  value. 

The  trouble  in  the  Island  of  Crete  of  which  we  made  brief 
mention  in  the  last  Rural  Press  has  developed  very  large 
proportions  within  the  week.  At  its  beginning  it  appeared  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  neighborhood  war  between  opposing 
Mohammedans  and  Christian  elements  of  population  ;  but  back 
of  it  all,  it  seems,  are  the  old  political  differences  be- 
tween the  Christian  people  of  Crete  and  their  Turkish 
masters,  which  have  survived  the  vicissitudes  of  five  hundred 
years.  Another  factor  in  the  situation  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece.  The  Christian  population  of  Crete  ap- 
pears to  have  risen  in  rebellion  against  the  Turkish  Porte 
under  assurances  of  friendship  and  military  aid  from  the 
Grecian  prime  minister  who  is  seeking  to  widen  the  dominion 
of  his  country  and  looks  naturally  upon  Crete  and  other 
Turkish  provinces  near  at  hand  as  the  natural  field  of  ex- 
tension. The  project  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Cretans  and  from  that  of  the  Greeks,  is  one  in  which  Chris- 
tendom has  every  reason  to  sympathize.  Sentiment  combines 
with  every  impulse  of  civilized  interest  to  approve  the  atti- 
tude of  the  courageous  Cretans  and  of  the  ambi- 
tious Greeks.  But  there  is  stepping  in  to  stay  their  course  in 
the  enterprise  of  liberating  Crete,  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
allied  European  powers,  which  for  reasons  which  have  often 
been  detailed,  are  unwilling  that  there  should  be  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Thus  the  hand  of  Christen- 
dom, which  holds  the  poor  Armenians  in  slavery  to  the  cruel 
Turk,  now  again  asserts  its  power  in  holding  the  Cretans  to  a 
shameful  and  pitiful  subjection.  It  makes  thoughtful  men 
ashamed  that  the  interest  of  European  politics  is  allowed  to 
and  subordinate  the  interests  of  civilization  and 
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A  Hopeful  Estimate  of  the  Wheat  Situation. 

Chas.  L.  Hyde,  the  well-known  Dakota  writer  on 
wheat  figures,  writes  to  the  Rural  Press  as  follows 
under  date  of  Feb.  4th.  We  give  his  letter  for  what 
it  may  be  worth,  and  without  comment: 

The  conditions  favorable  to  much  higher  prices  for  wheat 
during  the  coming  spring  grow  stronger  each  month.  The 
great  army  of  citv  speculators  who  have  become  educated, 
during  the  last  four  vears  of  low  prices,  to  selling  the  futures 
of  wheat  short,  thus' earning  the  warehouse  premium  is  the 
great  factor  which  to-day  holds  the  price  from  advancing 
liberally.  ...         ,        ,  a  j 

As  figured  on  the  legitimate  basis  of  supply  and  demand, 
the  situation  has  not  been  stronger  for  higher  prices  many 
times  since  the  war.  We  submit  below  figures  and  estimates 
on  supply  and  demand,  which  all  fair-minded  persons  must  ad- 
mit are  figured  liberally  as  regards  supplies  and  conserva- 
tively as  regards  demand : 

Huxhels. 

Total  production  United  States,  189"  440,000,000 

Visible  supplies  Julv  1,  1896   47,000,000 

Invisible  supplies  July  1,  1886    28,000,000 

Total  supplies  515,000,000 

Consumption,  food  and  seed  365,000,000 

Exports  Julv  1,  18M,  to  February  1,  1897  100,000,000 

Probable  exports  for  February  and  March,  1897   20,000,000 

Visible  supplies  Julv  1,  1897   12,000,000 

Invisible  supplies  July  1,  1897   18,000,000 

Total  assured  demand  515,000,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  figures  allow  no  provision  for  ex- 
ports during  April,  May  and  June,  and  yet  the  visible  sup- 
plies and  the  invisible  supplies  are  reduced  to  a  lower  figure 
than  thev  have  been  in  many  years. 

The  estimate  of  the  crop  is  placed  1:1,000,000  bushels  higher 
than  the  Government  official  estimate;  15,000,000  bushels 
higher  than  the  estimates  of  other  high  authorities,  and  only 
10,000,000  bushels  less  than  the  estimate  of  the  most  enthusi- 
astic bears. 

The  requirements  for  home  consumption  and  seed  are  placed 
5,000,000  bushels  less  than  some  of  the  best  authorities  in  the 
country  place  it. 

It  would  certainly  seem  that  nothing  short  of  ignorance  of 
the  real  situation  of  supply  and  demand  could  induce  an  owner 
of  wheat  to-day,  who  was  "not  for  financial  reason  compelled  to 
raise  money,  to  sell  his  wheat  at  present  prices. 

With  universal  failures,  and  poor  crops  in  Australia,  India 
and  Argentina,  even  the  promise  of  an  extra  bountiful  harvest 
for  the  coming  summer  in  the  Northern  hemisphere  cannot 
hinder  prices  from  going  much  higher  during  the  coming 
spring  and  early  summer. 

Adulteration  of  Beer  as  It  Affects  the  Barley 
Grower. 


The  National  Grange  and  other  bodies  represent- 
ing agricultural  interests  are  making  war  in  the 
East  against  the  brewers  who  are  substituting 
chemicals  for  barley  in  beer  making.  It  is  admitted 
that  in  many  breweries  a  barrel  of  beer  is  being 
made  with  but  the  use  of  a  half  bushel  of  barley 
malt,  while  the  German  standard  for  pure  beer  is 
three  bushels.  The  claim  is  as  freely  made  that  corn 
and  chemicals  have  practically  supplanted  barley  in 
the  production  of  the  beverage  of  the  world.  Com- 
menting on  these  facts,  which  were  recently  given  in 
the  Rural  Press,  the  Stockton  Mail  says: 

The  same  evil  is  complained  of  by  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Health,  where  the  great  increase  in  Bright's  dis- 
ease, rheumatism  and  other  diseases  traceable  to  disordered 
Kidneys  is  attributed  to  adulterated  and  impure  beer.  Four 
bills  in  the  inte  rest  of  pure  beer  have  been  prepared  and  are 
soon  to  be  introduced  in  the  New  York  Legislature.  Three 
of  these  bills  will  aim  to  fix  the  standard.  One  will  provide 
for  an  appropriation  to  enable  the  Board  of  Health  to  summon 
the  brewers  before  it  during  the  investigation  and  from  them 
learn  what  would  be  the  most  desirable  standard.  Another 
bill  defines  pure  beer  as  a  beverage  made  from  hops,  barley 
malt  and  pure  water ;  and,  while  permitting  the  sale  of  any 
beverage  made  from  other  ingredients,  which  are  in  them- 
selves not  injurious  in  their  effect,  will  require  that  they 
shall  be  so  marked  as  to  indicate  whether  they  are  pure  beer 
or  whether  they  are  beverages  made  from  rice,  corn,  glucose 
or  other  substances.  A  third  bill  will  provide  that  rice  can 
be  used  in  addition  to  the  ingredients  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding bill,  but  no  acids.  It  is  claimed  that  the  general  de- 
mand for  light  beer  makes  it  necessary  for  the  brewers  to  use 
rice.  The  fourth  bill  will  fix  the  standard  for  pure  beer  the 
same  as  that  recognized  by  the  German  Government.  There 
should  be  a  hint  to  the  California  Legislature  in  this  plaint 
from  Milwaukee  and  the  attitude  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health.  The  adulteration  of  beer,  wine  and  liquors  is  a  great 
evil.   

Duroc  Breeders  Wanted. 


Sugar  Beet  Experiment  in  the  Healdsburg 
District. 


To  the  EDITOR: — Can  you  give  me  information  as 
to  whether  or  not  there  are  any  breeders  of  Duroc- 
Jersey  swine  in  California  ?  If  you  know  of  any  one, 
will  you  kindly  give  me  the  address  ?    J.  A.  Daly. 

Box  12,  Napa,  Cal. 

[Duroc  breeders  were  much  in  evidence  some  years 
ago,  but  they  seem  to  have  drawn  out  and  left  the 
field  to  the  Berkshires  and  Poland-Chinas.  If  there 
are  any  breeders  left  and  they  believe  in  their  stock 
they  ought  to  keep  it  before  the  public  in  our  adver- 
tising columns. — Ed.] 

"Always  Brings  Something  Helpful." 

In  the  horticultural  department  of  the  Riverside 
Rqflex  Mr.  J.  H.  Reed  writes : 

The  Pacific  Ri  ral  Pkess  always  finds  a  welcome  at  my 
table  because  it  always  brings  something  helpful  by  way  of 
timely  information  or  special  experience  in  some  department 
of  farm  life.  I  wish  all  of  the  Refiex  readers  were  regular 
readers  of  it.  In  its  last  issue  it  gives  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting account  of  the  beet  sugar  industry,  its  origin  and  de- 
velopment in  Europe,  and  its  beginning,  present  condition  and 
future  outlook  in  California.  I  think  no  one  conversant  with 
the  conditions  can  doubt  its  soon  becoming  one  of  the  leading 
if  not  the  most  important  industry  of  our  State. 


(Healdsburg  Tribune.) 

The  farming  community  generally  has  never  mani- 
fested so  much  enthusiasm  in  any  industry  as  in  that 
of  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  and  the  manufacture 
of  sugar.  It  has  been  shown  to  the  complete  satis- 
faction of  the  farmers  that  in  this  branch  of  agricul- 
ture failure  is  not  so  liable  as  in  others,  excepting 
the  case  of  short  crops,  which  is  hardly  a  possibility 
here,  it  having  been  explained  already  that  frosts 
which  fall  during  the  growth  of  the  sugar  beets  do 
not  affect  them  at  all,  and  the  ripening  process  be- 
gins and  continues  in  the  warmest  months  of  the 
year. 

There  will  be  no  less  than  one  hundred  farmers  on 
Dry  creek,  in  Alexander  valley  and  on  Russian  river 
from  Cloverdale  down  to  Guerneville  who  will  in 
April  begin  an  experiment  of  the  production  of 
sugar  beets.  There  is  the  firmest  belief  that  the 
land  in  this  part  of  the  county  has  all  the  virtues 
requisite  for  sugar  beets.  However,  the  sugar  man- 
ufacturers do  not  propose  taking  any  steps  in  build- 
ing a  factory  in  Healdsburg  until  an  experiment  is 
made  and  the  results  prove  successful. 

This  industry  is  entirely  new  to  the  farmers  of 
Sonoma  county  and  the  extent  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  soil  here  is,  therefore,  unknown.  But  some- 
where near  Santa  Rosa  a  farmer  made  a  test  last 
summer  and  the  result  was  most  gratifying,  so  far 
as  the  quality  was  concerned.  The  information  is 
had  on  the  best  authority,  however,  that  in  such 
ground  as  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Rosa,  which 
is  what  is  called  hard  pan,  prolific  properties  are 
absent.  It  has  been  said  that  if  twenty  tons  can  be 
grown  there  to  the  acre,  which  is  claimed  can  be 
done,  the  estimate  based  on  this  test,  forty  tons  to 
the  acre  can  easily  be  raised  in  such  soil  as  exists  in 
Russian  river  and  Dry  creek  valleys. 

This  quantity  is  equal  to  the  highest  recorded  in 
the  State,  and  irrigation  would  not  be  essential  here 
to  accomplish  such  a  quantity,  moisture  in  the  low- 
lands in  this  section  being  retained  nearly  the  whole 
year  round. 

Belgian  Hares. 


To  the  Editor: — I  have  for  sometime  been  watch- 
ing these  animals  and  I  am  now  satisfied  that  there 
is  nothing  that  will  make  as  cheap  and  satisfactory 
meat.  It  does  not  require  one-quarter  as  much 
money  to  raise  a  Belgian  hare  to  table  size  as  it  does 
a  duck,  and  they  come  very  near  taking  care  of 
themselves.  The  flesh  is  white  and  very  juicy  and 
sweet.  A  house  8x12  will  do  for  four  or  five  does; 
this  means  twenty-five  to  thirty  young  hares  every 
eight  weeks.  Good  hay  and  green  barley,  alfalfa, 
beets,  carrots,  or  almost  any  kind  of  vegetable,  will 
make  their  living.  I  think  a  hare  can  be  raised  to 
ten  weeks  of  age  for  10  cents  or  less,  and  at  that  age 
they  will  make  a  dish  that  is  hard  to  equal.  Every 
farmer's  boy  could  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  Bel- 
gian hares.  J.  W.  Fo&OKUS, 

Method  of  Treating  Prunes. 


To  the  Editor: — As  a  subscriber,  I  should  be 
greatly  indebted  to  you  for  any  information  as  to 
the  latest  and  most  approved  method  of  dipping 
prunes  the  second  time,  previous  to  boxing  them. 
Any  hints  as  to  packing  in  boxes  would  also  be 
acceptable.  F.  Swete. 

Guinda,  Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 

ANSWER    BY  MR.    F.    M.    RIOHTER    OF   THE  CAMPBELL 
FRUIT  GROWERS'  UNION. 

We  use  about  a  quart  of  glycerine  to  thirty  gal- 
lons of  water:  also  boil  any  "slab  prunes,"  i.  e., 
mashed  prunes,  and  add  this  liquor  to  it.  If  this 
mixture  does  not  make  the  prunes  as  glossy  as  de- 
sired, put  in  more  glycerine.  Dip  the  prunes  into 
this  mixture,  boiling  hot,  and  leave  them  in  it  one- 
quarter  of  a  minute  ;  then  dump  them  into  a  pile 
and  let  them  remain  there  twenty-four  hours  before 
packing.  F.  M.  Riuhter. 


Sulphur  for  Trees  and  Vines. 


To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  if  it  is  necessary 
to  use  sublimed  sulphur  for  dusting  trees  with,  or  if 
just  the  plain  sulphur  is  sufficient  ? 

Rosedale,  Kern  Co.  W.  R.  Sheppard. 

[It  is  necessary  for  its  rapid  vaporization  and  eco- 
nomical application  that  the  sulphur  be  as  finely  di- 
vided as  possible.  Formerly  this  was  only  attained 
by  the  French  sublimed  sulphur,  for  the  local  sul- 
phur was  ground,  and  coarsely  ground  at  that. 
Some  years  ago,  however,  the  local  manufacture  was 
improved  and  the  objections  to  it  were  thus  re- 
moved. We  should  therefore  say  it  is  no  longer  nec- 
essary to  use  the  sublimed,  but  it  is  always  necessary 
to  see  that  the  article  is  as  fine  as  it  can  possibly  be 
made. — Ed.] 


Gleanings. 


Washington,  February  15.— Congressman  Johnson  to-day 
presented  to  the  House  resolutions  of  the  California  Legis- 
lature asking  for  higher  duties  on  the  various  fruit  prod- 
ucts of  the  State.  The  principal  one  of  these  gives  the  figures 
decided  upon  by  the  State  Fruit  Growers'  Association  at  its 
Sacramento  meeting,  and  directs  the  State's  representatives 
in  Congress  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  adoption  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  figures  cited  in  making  up  the 
schedules.  In  some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  citrus  fruits, 
the  figures  so  asked  are  lower  than  the  rates  already  before 
the  committee  in  the  memorial  presented  by  Congressman 
Bovvers  and  other  members  of  the  delegation. 

E.  M.  Hatch  of  North  Ontario  has  proposed  to  the  lemon 
growers  of  Colton  and  Kialto  to  establish  a  lemon  receiving 
house  at  Colton  and  to  take  the  green  lemons  from  the 
growers,  cure,  assort  and  pack  them  in  first-class  style,  ready 
for  shipment,  furnishing  all  the  paper,  boxes  and  materials 
himself  for  Ho  cents  per  box.  Then  the  owner  could  either 
have  them  back  or  Hatch  sell  them  in  small  quantities  at  10 
per  cent  commission,  large  lots  at  a  proportionate  less  per 
cent.  He  stated  that  ordinarily  lemons  sold  for  $3  per  box 
f.  o.  b.  This  would  net  the  grower  $2.40  per  box,  less  the 
commission  for  selling.  The  proposition  was  received  favor- 
ably, only  the  small  growers  would  rather  sell  the  green  fruit 
outright,  but  Mr.  Hatch  would  make  no  proposition  on  this 
basis.    No  conclusion  has  been  reached  in  the  matter. 

San  Leandko  Bepprttr:  "If  the  American  farmers  pro- 
duced the  sugar  beets  necessary  to  furnish  sugar  to  the 
American  people  it  would  necessitate  the  cultivation  of  about 
3,000,000  acres  of  land,  based  on  raising  a  crop  of  beets  on  the 
land  every  two  yoars.  At  ten  tons  of  beets  to  the  acre,  worth 
$4  per  ton,  the  farmers  would  receive  $40,000,000.  As  much 
more  would  be  paid  out  in  labor  in  the  factories,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  additional  labor  necessary  on  our  transporta- 
tion lines,  would  increase  the  home  markets  for  other  prod- 
ucts. Instead  of  sending  away  every  year  $50,000,000  to 
$7."), 000, 000  in  wheat  to  foreign  countries,  enabling  them  to 
make  the  home  price  on  the  large  quantities  consumed  at 
home,  and  importing  over  $100,000,000  worth  of  sugar  annually, 
let  us  work  to  reverse  this  order  of  things,  and  the  result 
will  be  higher  prices  and  the  creation  of  a  new  and  profitable 
agricultural  industry." 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Obstruction  in  Tear  Duct. 


To  Tii e  Editor: — One  of  my  horses  has  an  eye  that 
is  always  running  with  matter  and  watery  stuff .  His 
eve  first  started  running  like  this  two  years  ago. 
When  it  first  started  I  bathed  with  warm  water, 
then  dried  it  and  put  vaseline  on  it.  It  went  away 
after  this,  but  kept  coming  on  at  intervals  till  at 
last  the  horse  has  nearly  lost  the  sight  of  the  eye, 
and  the  eye  has  kept  running  all  the  time  for  nearly 
eighteen  months.  I  keep  bathing  it  as  before  and 
put  vaseline  on,  but  it  only  stops  for  half  an  hour  or 
so  and  then  comes  on  the  same  as  ever.  It  itches  a 
good  deal,  as  he  rubs  it  whenever  he  can.  All  the 
hair  has  come  off  where  the  matter,  etc.,  run  and  all 
around  the  eye. 

If  Dr.  Creely  would  give  me  some  advice  about  the 
best  way  of  stopping  the  running,  etc.,  I  would  be 
greatly  obliged  to  him.  Horse. 

Redwood,  Feb.  15,  1897. 

From  the  symptoms  given  it  is  very  plain  that 
a  wild  oat  has  worked  under  the  winking  lid  and 
down  the  tear  duct.  The  lower  opening  of  this  duct 
is  just  inside  the  nose.  Put  a  twitch  on  ear,  back  into 
a  place  where  there  is  plenty  of  light,  insert  a  long- 
nozzled,  sharp-pointed  syringe  into  lower  opening  of 
tear  duct  and  inject  warm  water  in  which  has  been 
placed  a  little  powdered  borax.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  inject  slow,  but  with  considerable  force.  A  lot  of 
matter  will  run  out  of  the  eye  cavity  and  in  this 
matter  will  be  found  your  wild  oat  or  some  foreign 
body.  Do  this  once  daily.  Besides  this,  the  follow- 
ing prescription  must  be  injected  into  the  eye  once 
daily  after  first  bathing  with  warm  salt  water  :  R. 
zinc  sulphate  3  grains,  pulverized  alum  6  grains, 
morphine  sulphate  3  grains,  rose  water  1  ounce. 
Rub  vaseline  over  face  where  matter  has  scalded. 

Dr.  Creely. 


Mare  With   Uterine  Tumor. 


To  the  Editor: — At  Dr.  Creely's  suggestion  I 
have  made  some  further  inquiry  and  observation 
of  the  mare  I  wrote  about  last  week.  The  man  who 
worked  her  first  says  she  had  that  peculiar  way  of 
standing  then,  but  he  did  not  notice  the  movement 
of  the  head  at  that  time  and  that  she  did  not  urinate 
more  than  is  natural.  I  observed  her  movements  to- 
day. She  is  inclined  to  stand  with  her  front  feet  on 
raised  ground,  extending  the  limbs  a  very  little  more 
than  is  a  natural  position,  front  and  behind.  In 
turning  around  there  appears  to  be  a  little  tender- 
ness in  the  hind  parts,  and  when  standing  she  fre- 
quently twitches  her  tail.  She  does  not  show  any 
soreness  in  backing.  I  have  not  noticed  any  dis- 
charge from  the  vagina.  The  mare  not  being  used 
that  might  occur  and  not  be  noticed,  but  to-day  her 
parts  were  clean.  The  mare  has  had  one  foal,  two 
years  ago  and  it  was  a  very  large  one.  In  standing 
the  left  hind  foot  is  set  out  and  a  little  forward;  the 
right  is  upright  but  I  think  a  little  back. 

Wadsworth,  Feb.  15,  1897.  T.  G.  Herman. 

This  is  a  tumor  or  growth  of  the  uterus  or  ovaries 
and  the  only  treatment  will  be  internal.  Give  this 
prescription  once  daily,  besides  giving  one  quart  of 
flaxseed  tea  mixed  with  food:  Iodide  potash,  1J  ozs.; 
nitrate  potash,  2  ozs. ;  pulverized  golden  seal,  1  oz  ; 
mix  and  make  12  powders,  and  give  one  daily;  keep 
powders  in  a  tin  box.  Dr.  Creely. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Olives  at  El  Quito. 


An  Interesting  Recital  of  Factg  and  Opinions. 


Great  interest  has  been  excited  among  olive  grow- 
ers in  all  parts  of  the  State  by  the  publication  in  the 
Rural  Press  of  Jan.  2nd  of  an  article  by  Mr.  A.  A. 
Wheeler  on  "An  Abandoned  Olive  Farm."  The 
statements  have  been  taken  as  discouraging  by  some 
and  looked  upon  by  others  as  indicating  that  the 
lack  of  profitable  bearing  was  due  to  mistaken  policy 
in  care  of  the  trees,  while  others  have  charged  Mr. 
Wheeler  with  misstatement.  We  cannot  see  that 
this  latter  view  can  be  upheld,  for  his  statements 
were  carefully  made,  and  though  he  may  not  have 
pursued  the  matters  of  cause  fully,  his  statements  of 
conditions,  as  they  were  understood  by  Mr.  Good- 
rich, are  supported  by  that  gentleman's  own  state- 
ments, even  though  his  fuller  explanations  may  mod- 
ify their  bearings  somewhat. 

The  letters  which  follow  are  a  very  interesting  ad- 
dition to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  though  we 
think  Mr.  Goodrich's  conclusions  as  to  his  own  trees 
do  not  always  afford  basis  as  to  the  generalizations 
he  makes,  they  are  still  of  very  wide  importance: 

MR.  KAMP  SUBMITS  HIS   DISCOVERIES    TO   THE  RURAL 
PRESS. 

To  the  Editor: — An  article  appeared  in  the  Rural 
of  January  2nd,  1897,  over  the  signature  of  A.  A. 
Wheeler,  entitled  "An  Abandoned  Olive  Farm,"  in 
which  assertions  are  made  which  crowded  upon  me 
a  large  amount  of  correspondence  in  regard  to  olives 
in  general  and  their  probable  success  in  California. 
I  am  centered  upon  more  than  others  because  I 
grafted  those  trees  of  Mr.  Goodrich's  with  scions  im- 
ported from  Italy,  and,  on  his  recommendation,  dis- 
tributed them  largely  throughout  the  State. 
I  enclose  letter  from  Mr.  Goodrich,  which  seems 
to  be  a  flat  denial  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  arti- 
cle and  the  interviews  claimed  to  have  been  held  by 
him  with  Mr.  Goodrich.  The  real  whole  trouble  is 
this,  in  regard  to  the  bearing  of  Mr.  G.'s  olive  trees: 
Mr.  Goodrich  is  a  believer  in  Italian  labor  and  theory 
from  the  time  he  introduced  the  Italian  method  of 
pruning — he  has  had  no  crop  of  olives.  He  took  the 
cook  out  of  his  kitchen  and  made  him  foremau.  That 
cook  cut  nearly  every  part  of  the  wood  from  the 
olives,  leaving  the  tender  blossoms  exposed  to  every 
change  of  temperature — without  any  protection 
whatever.  Before  that  he  had  good  crops — since 
then  his  yield  has  been  nothing.  The  Italians  do  not 
understand  American  methods  of  pruning;  they  will 
ruin  any  orchard  they  touch,  no  matter  what  the 
fruit  is.  The  olive  will  not  bear  pruning  in  Califor- 
nia. A.  Kamp. 

San  Jose. 

We  think  Mr.  Kamp  is  mistaken  in  two  directions. 
First,  he  is  too  sweeping  in  his  denunciation  of  all 
Italians,  for,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  there  are  Ital- 
ians who  are  successfully  growing  olives  in  Califor- 
nia. Second,  the  last  generalization  that  "  the  olive 
will  not  bear  pruning  in  California  "  would  be  nearer 
true  if  it  were  said  the  olive  will  not  bear  regularly 
and  satisfactorily  without  pruning,  but,  of  course,  it 
must  be  proper  pruning,  and,  perhaps,  that  is  what 
Mr.  Kamp  means.  We  have  seen  many  orchards 
which  have  been  allowed  to  go  unpruned  and  to  be- 
come covered  with  black  scale  and  the  smut  (which  is 
unquestionably  to  be  traced  to  the  scale  and  not  to 
the  tree),  that  their  failure  to  bear  fruit  was  clearly 
due  to  this  neglect.  But  we  do  not  intend  to  argue 
this  question,  but  merely  to  submit  the  case  to  our 
readers. 

A  LETTER  OF  INQUIRY  TO  MR.  GOODRICH. 

B.  C.  Goodrich,  Esq.,  Oubserville,  Cal.—  Deak  Sik  :  I  have 
read  the  article  in  the  Pacific  Rukal  Press  entitled  "An 
Abandoned  Olive  Farm."  I  find  therein  certain  statements 
the  truth  of  which  I  would  wish  to  set  at  rest  by  a  reply  from 
you  over  your  signature  to  the  following  questions: 

(1)  Is  "  black  smut  "  caused  by  black  scale  or  fog  i 

(2)  Is  it  true  that  no  record  was  kept  of  the  Italian  varie- 
ties at  the  time  they  were  grafted  3 

(3)  Is  it  true  that  the  product  in  oil  of  4000  trees  was  but 
eighty  gallons  last  year  ? 

(4)  What  per  cent  of  your  4000  trees  are  grafted  to  foreign 
varieties  ! 

(5)  Did  you  agree  with  any  one  person  or  persons  that  your 
place  is  not  "  good  for  olives  ? " 

(6)  For  what  reason  did  you  plaut  wine  grapes  between  the 
olives  ? 

(7)  Did  you  state  to  any  person  or  persons  that  you  did  it 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  yourself  from  loss  on  olives  ? 

(8)  Did  you  state  to  any  person  or  persons  that  the  trees  of 
the  imported  scions  and  fruit  were  too  delicate  for  this  cli- 
mate i 

(5))    Did  you  employ  scions  of  unknown  pedigree  ? 

(10)  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  is  not  proof  that  the  imported 
.scions  came  from  good  bearers  in  Italy  i 

(11)  With  your  experience,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the 
general  value  of  the  varieties  you  have  imported  for  oil  and 
pickling  as  an  inducement  for  people  to  plant  ? 

By  answering  these  questions,  together  with  such  other 
information  as  you  may  possess,  detrimental  or  favorable  to 


olive  culture,  I  will  be  supplied  with  a  nucleus  for  an  article 
on  the  subject.  A.  Kamp. 

San  Jose. 

mr.  Goodrich's  discussion  of  his  experience. 

A.  Kamp — Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  inquiries  sent 
by  you  I  have  to  say  that  I  don't  know  the  cause  of 
what  you  call  "black  smut."  Mr.  Cooper  asserts 
that  it  is  due  to  scale.  The  Italian  authorities  dis- 
cuss the  "fumagine,"  a  black  fungus,  and  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  is  due  to  the  scale  or  not. 
Caruso  inclines  to  think  it  not  due  to  scale.  Fog  is 
discussed  as  a  cause,  as  is  also  excessive  dryness. 
On  my  on  place  both  scale  and  the  "black"  have 
decreased  so  steadily  and  so  decidedly  that  I  do  not 
count  them  as  elements  of  serious  importance.  They 
do  exist,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  account  for 
loss  of  crop  or  lessened  crops  to  any  degree. 

The  Oil  Yield. — The  product  of  all  oil  olives  of  crop 
1895-90  made,  as  stated,  only  about  eighty  gallons 
of  oil.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  a  year 
with  no  crop  in  the  case  of  a  biennial  bearer.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  trees  had  borne  the  year  be- 
fore. Something  affected  the  possible  crop  of  the 
smaller  number  which  should  have  borne  ;  just  what, 
I  can't  tell — late  frosts,  possibly,  or  a  hot  wind  just 
at  time  of  setting  or  while  the  olive  was  tender. 
There  is  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that  4000  olive 
trees  produced  only  such  a  quantity  in  a  given  sea- 
son. Four  thousand  olive  trees  of  the  same  age  and 
planting  would  be  likely  to  do  so.  The  failure  of  the 
trees  which  should  have  borne  was,  however,  an 
extreme  one,  but  not  more  than  occurs  in  other 
fruit — notably  apricots,  not  infrequently  grapes,  etc. 

The  Foreign  Varieties. — I  can't  state  exactly  the 
number  of  trees  grafted  to  Italian  varieties,  but 
should  say  12  per  cent.  You  ought  to  remember 
this  as  well  as  I,  as  you  did  them. 

The  Suitability  of  the  Location. — I  quite  agree  with 
others  well  acquainted  with  my  place  that,  judged 
by  crops  to  this  time,  it  is  "  not  a  good  place  for 
olives."  This,  however,  needs  a  certain  amount  of 
limitation  and  explanation.  My  place  is  very  good 
for  the  olive  as  a  tree.  The  trees  prove  it,  and  a 
large  portion  of  them  came  from  cuttings  of  the 
others,  and  a  great  many  trees  raised  from  cuttings 
have  gone  from  the  place  and  averaged  as  well  in 
life  and  growth  as  young  olives  raised  from  cuttings 
from  other  farms.  The  trees,  as  you  have  seen,  are 
suitable  stock.  But  up  to  this  time  the  crops  of 
olives  have  not  averaged  a  sufficient  amount  to  make 
olive  culture  profitable,  alone,  on  my  place.  Now, 
what  1  say  of  my  place,  knowing  it  to  be  a  fact,  I 
believe  to  be  true  of  olive  orchards  in  general  in  Cali- 
fornia after  the  trees  have  passed  a  first  exuberance 
of  bearing  noticeable  in  early  crops.  This  belief  is 
based  on  such  information  as  comes  to  me  from  time 
to  time.  I  do  not  assert  what  I  believe  as  a  fact,  nor 
do  I  claim  that  my  information  is  complete  or  accu- 
rate. Some  years  ago  I  was  almost  driven  to  believe 
that  my  place  was  especially  unsuited  to  the  olive — the 
soil  too  rich  to  raise  an  olive  sufficiently  delicate  to 
produce  a  delicate  oil,  and  the  general  conditions 
such  that  neither  quality  nor  quantity  could  be 
hoped  for.  The  question  of  quality  has  been  over- 
come in  two  ways.  Mission  olives  are  gathered 
early,  and  so  gathered  and  properly  handled  make  a 
fine  oil.  Grafts  from  Italy  give  olives  which  yield 
an  oil  even  superior  to  that  of  the  Mission. 

The  Italian  Varieties. — So  far  the  Italian  olives — 
Correggiolo,  Morajolo,  Grossajo  and  Frantojo  (in, 
perhaps,  a  less  degree) — of  the  oil  varieties  have 
seemed  to  promise  well  for  quantity,  the  Razzo  (a 
notably  shy  bearer  in  Italy)  not  so  satisfactorily,  all 
years  counted.  The  Razzo  grafts  were  the  most 
delicate  wood  imported,  and  the  trees  selected  for 
them  not  the  best  for  the  experiment,  as  it  proved. 
This  year  several  of  the  Razzo  have  borne  rather 
extraordinary  crops  for  the  size  of  the  trees.  Last 
year  was  the  natural  "off  year"  for  all  the  Italian 
varieties,  which,  of  course,  added  to  the  effect  in 
result  of  total  number.  But  the  fact  that  these 
grafts  have  done  well  in  bearing  is  not  proof  that  the 
varieties  will  do  well  after  passing  this  time  of  appar- 
ent exuberant  bearing,  which  seems  to  me  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  olive  in  California.  They  may  be  doing 
well  as  a  young  tree,  or  because  the  small 
growth  (relatively)  has  an  old,  strong  tree  to  sup- 
port it. 

Setting  of  Fruit. — So  far  as  I  can  form  an  opinion 
the  trouble,  if  general  (and  I  believe  it  is),  is  con- 
nected with  the  setting  of  the  fruit.  That  is  cer- 
tainly the  difficulty  here,  and  I  have  heard  this 
asserted  of  other  points  so  frequently  that  it  is 
evidently  a  widespread,  if  not  a  general,  difficulty. 
The  blossoming  of  the  olive  is  sufficient  here  ;  olives 
once  formed,  as  a  rule,  hold  on  and  ripen,  but  from 
many  blossoms  few  olives  are  formed  or  fall  with  the 
flower.  Possibly  we  may  overcome  this.  If  so,  I 
shall  consider  my  place  especially'  good f&tf  olives.  If 
not,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  California  as  a  whole,  so 
far  as  experiment  has  gone,  is  bad  for  olives. 

The  Wine  /uteres/  at  El  Quito.—  Wine  grapes  were 
a  part  of  this  place  when  I  bought  it.  One  large 
section  of  the  place  was  planted  in  wine  grapes 
before  it  was  planted  in  olives.  This  was  done  at 
the  suggestion  of  my  old  Italian  foreman,  as  an  addi- 
tional profit  for  at  least  the  years  until  the  grapes 


should  interfere  with  the  olives  or  be  too  much 
shaded  by  them. 

Larger  experience  teaches  that  olives  should  be 
at  such  distances  that  the  spaces  between  will  make 
a  vineyard  permanent  without  interfering  with 
olives.  Several  years  ago  a  large  number  of  trees 
were  grafted  to  Italian  varieties,  with  the  intention 
of  removing  the  alternate  (ungrafted)  Missions  as 
soon  as  tbey  (the  grafted  trees)  came  into  bearing. 
That  season's  grafting  was  almost  an  entire  loss  (of 
stocks  as  well  as  grafts).  Why,  we  have  never  quite 
understood.  In  that  part  of  the  place  the  olives  are 
left  between  lines  at  such  distance  that  the  vineyard 
is  noticeable,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  as  an  olive 
proposition  one-half  on  the  remaining  lines  must  not 
come  out  very  soon. 

As  is  evident  from  the  above,  the  planting  of  vines 
was  not  done  "  to  save  from  loss,"  as  it  was  done 
before  any  possibility  of  loss  had  been  suspected, 
and,  of  course,  I  have  never  stated  that  the  vine 
planting  was  for  such  purpose.  It  is,  however, 
true  that  when  a  certain  wine  had  been  produced 
that  seemed  to  promise  a  good  return,  that  variety 
of  grape  was  grafted  and  planted,  and  is  being 
grafted  and  planted.  Furthermore,  in  view  of  the 
almost  certain  destruction  of  the  vines  here,  event- 
ually, by  phylloxera,  the  resistant  vines  are  being 
cultivated.  The  vines  had  been  condemned  and 
would  have  been  pulled  up  in  the  winter  of  1891-92 
but  for  this  success  in  wine  making  of  1891. 

Vines  and  Olives. — The  place  will  always  be  a  vine- 
yard and  olive  orchard.  Probably  the  number  of 
olives  will  be  steadily  reduced  (as  already  discussed), 
not  to  make  room  for  grapes,  but  because  experi- 
ence proves  that  they  need  more  room.  There  must 
be  some  sacrifice  in  result  and  appearance  where 
trees  have  been  planted  too  thickly  when  the  re- 
moval of  the  part  is  made. 

The  Italian  Grafts. — So  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
the  imported  olives  here  are  quite  as  hardy  as  the 
Mission — hardier,  if  the  grafts  are  to  be  compared 
with  trees.  Until  this  season  I  had  excepted  the 
Razzo.  The  grafts  from  Italy  were  collected  by  reli- 
able parties  and  the  fruit  on  my  place  has  been  fully 
identified  as  true  to  name.  Of  course,  I  have  no 
knowledge  as  to  whether  the  grafts  came  from  bear- 
ing trees  or  not.  As  I  have  confidence  in  those  who 
collected  them,  I  presume  they  did  ;  and,  besides,  I 
don't  imagine  that  an  Italian  olive  orchardist  would 
have  a  non-bearing  tree  in  his  orchard.  He  would 
graft  or  replace  it.  Culture  is  too  close  to  let  a 
wild  or  unfruitful  tree  remain  there. 

When  the  Italian  grafts  gave  out,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  trees  which  had  been  prepared  for  grafting 
were  grafted  from  a  tree  which  my  then  foreman 
thought  a  good  variety.  It  has  been  called  on  the 
place  (in  Italian)  the  "unknown."  A  separate  lot 
of  oil  proved  so  heavy  and  greasy  that  these  trees 
have  been  grafted  into  other  varieties. 

I  see  no  reason  to  change  my  original  opinion  as 
the  oil  varieties  of  which  I  imported  grafts.  The 
Correggiolo,  Morjolo  and  Grossajo  seem  to  give 
very  much  the  same  result,  but  perhaps  the  first  two 
may  be  in  quality  of  oil  a  little  finer.  They  bear 
rather  equally.  Possibly  the  Razzo  is  to  do  even 
better  than  was  hoped.  It  may  prove  a  better 
bearer  than  in  Italy.  Its  oil  is  a  shade  finer,  per- 
haps, than  any  of  the  others,  but  when  one  compares 
such  oils  the  difference  is  hardly  perceptible  to  ordi- 
nary palates.  The  Frantojo  is  not  as  good  a  bearer 
here  as  the  three  more  tried  varieties,  nor  is  the  oil 
so  fine.  Experience  here  would  seem  to  run  with 
Italian  so  far  as  the  experiment  goes — Correggiolo, 
Morjolo  and  Razzo  on  rather  rich  soil,  and,  if  Ital- 
ian theory  is  to  be  accepted,  Grossajo  and  Frantojo 
as  orchards  climb  hills  onto  lighter  soils.  All  the 
Italian  varieties  produce  more  oil  to  weight,  and 
with  less  difficulty  in  process,  than  the  Mission. 

One  rather  small  tree  of  Razzo  produced  fifty-five 
pounds  of  olives  and  the  oil  will  just  about  reach  the 
gallou.  This  tree  produced  well  two  years  ago  (not 
so  much,  as  it  was  then  little  developed),  and  shows 
the  biennial  tendency  very  strongly. 

In  regard  to  the  Cucca,  it  seems  to  me  a  fine  olive 
for  pickling  green,  but  a  single  experiment  with  it 
ripe  seemed  to  show  it  inclined  to  go  soft  as  it 
turned.  This  year  the  Cucca  were  put  up  green  and 
are  a  very  delicious  green  olive.  I  shouldn't  consider 
the  oil  varieties  for  pickling,  especially  as  the  Mis- 
sion seems  so  peculiarly  fitted  for  it.  The  Correg- 
giolo, Morjolo,  Grossajo,  Frantojo  and  Razzo  (oil 
olives)  and  Cucca  (pickling  olive)  have  been  recog- 
nized as  true  to  name  by  Bagnoli,  Barzellotti  and 
Delia  Maggiore,  all  three  conversant  with  these 
olives  in  Ttaly.  I  don't  see  that  there  can  be  any 
doubt  as  to  their  being  what  they  are  called.  I  be- 
lieve them  among  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  oil 
olives.  There  are  larger  olives  than  the  Cucca,  and, 
as  size  counts  so  much,  I  presume  study  should  be 
given  to  these  other  varieties. 

01  ire    Success    Not    Demonstrated. —  Of    course,  I 

shouldn't  advise  any  one  to  take  up  olive  culture  as 
compared  to  other  cultures,  in  face  of  this  tendency 
to  loss  of  crop  by  failure  to  set  crop.  I  can  make  no 
suggestion  as  to  the  line  of  experiment  ta  be  tried 
to  discover  the  cause  and  cure.  Caruso  says  that 
olives  cannot  succeed  without  a  small  summer  rain- 
fall— very  small  indeed.  Such  a  rainfall  can  affect 
the  tree  only  through  its  leaves  and  coming  buds. 
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Perhaps  that  may  be  the  lack.  Spraying  a  few 
times  would  answer  the  purpose  and,  continued  on 
the  same  trees  for  years,  might  prove  the  point. 

Returning  to  the  black  deposit  on  olives,  I  think 
it  is  in  part  simply  dust  deposited  on  the  tree  when 
covered  with  honey  dew.  The  olive  here  certainly 
sends  out  more  of  this  honey  dew  (melato)  than  can 
be  good  for  it  during  the  excessively  dry  months. 
Even  if  the  true  fungus  is  on  the  tree  and  leaves,  I 
believe  its  apparent  amount  is  much  increased  by 
this  dust  or  honey  dew.  Honey  dew  (melato)  is  given 
as  one  of  the  troubles  of  the  olive  in  arid  districts 
by  Italian  authorities. 

Why  Vines  Are  Pre/erred.— It  goes  without  saying 
that  as  viticulture  is  proved  profitable  on  my  place 
it  will  certainly  be  continued,  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
increased.  This  does  not,  however,  involve  an  aban- 
donment of  olive  culture.  The  number  of  olives  will 
be  reduced,  gradually,  by  grafting  those  to  remain 
and,  eventually,  removing  the  alternates.  Twenty- 
two  to  twenty-five  hundred  olive  trees  would  pro- 
duce more  than  the  four  thousand  on  the  same  land. 
If  I  wished  to  retain  the  Mission  I  should  at  once  cut 
out  the  proportion.  If  they  were  Correggiolo,  etc., 
I  should  do  so.  As  I  wish  to  do  the  grafting,  it  is  as 
well  to  use  the  Mission  in  the  meantime. 

I  may  add  that,  in  view  of  the  large  number  of 
trees  already  planted  and  the  rather  slow  increase 
in  demand  for  California  oil,  even  in  California,  olive 
culture  for  oil  will,  in  my  opinion,  become  unprofit- 
able except  on  a  large  scale.  The  price  will  be  set 
by  a  few  large  places  which,  with  complete  outfits 
of  machinery,  can  carry  processes  to  such  a  point 
that  the  grades  of  oil,  which  the  smaller  mills  cannot 
afford  to  make,  will  pay  (and  perhaps  more  than  pay) 
the  expenses  of  the  mill  processes  and  leave  the 
higher  grades  of  oil  as  return  from  the  land — for  ex- 
penses and  profit.  This  is  not  a  horticultural  but  a 
mill  speculation  ;  but  my  experience  leads  me  to 
think  it  an  important  element  of  the  olive  question. 
Co-operation  could,  however,  solve  this  difficulty. 

Pruning. — You  have  suggested  that  the  modern 
Italian  pruning  which  I  have  introduced  on  my  place 
may  account  for  the  failure  to  set  a  reasonable 
amount  of  fruit.  I  am  trying  a  lighter  pruning  this 
season,  fully  recognizing  that  this  may  be  true. 
Still,  as  the  olive  produces  wood  very  largely  with 
us,  heavy  pruning  would  seem  a  need.  Besides  this, 
pruning  seems  to  have  aided  very  much  in  reducing 
the  scale  and  the  black  deposit. 

A  Climatic  Suggest  ion .  — -There  is  one  suggestion 
which  has  been  made  to  me  to  account  for  this  diffi- 
culty in  our  olive  crops  which  I  will  mention.  It  is 
that  what  the  olive  finds  distasteful  in  our  climate  is 
Dot  a  greater  severity  of  climate,  but  rather  the 
reverse — that  it  resents  the  lack  of  extremes  ;  and  it 
is  a  fact  that,  in  most  of  the  olive  countries  of 
Europe,  the  cold  is  more  extreme  in  winter,  and  the 
heat  more  extreme  in  summer,  and  especially  the 
heat  of  the  twenty-four  hours  of  a  summer  day.  Our 
nights  are  cool,  even  in  the  hot  summer  months.  It 
has  occurred  to  me  that,  perhaps,  this  was  the 
trouble  at  the  time  of  bloom  and  fruit-setting.  There 
is  very  little  danger  of  storms  and  frost  at  that  time 
here  as  compared  with  Italy,  but  the  regular  varia- 
tion between  day  and  night  is  much  more  decided. 

I  have  written  this  with  a  "  running  pen"  and  you 
will  need  to  pick  out  what  seems  worth  you  while, 
especially  as  it  is  entirely  without  order  or  sequence 
and  full  of  repetitions.  It  seems  to  cover  all  your 
inquiries.  The  Italian  varieties  will  be  finished  in  a 
few  days  and  I  can  then  give  you  results. 

Edward  E.  Goodrich. 

El  Quito,  Santa  Clara. 

Addenda. — In  regard  to  planting  of  vines  : 

First — The  place  had  a  vineyard  when  bought. 

Second — Wine  grapes  were  planted  early  in  devel- 
opment of  place,  and  as  an  extra  (if  temporary)  profit,  I 
and  not  at  all  in  view  of  possible  loss. 

Third — The  planting  of  grapes  has  not  even  been 
increased  by  bad  crops  of  olives.  The  place  was  all 
grapes  long  before  this  crop  failure  was  declared. 
The  appearance  of  change  towards  grapes  is  in  the 
changing  varieties  and  preparing  for  phylloxera. 

Fourth — I  have  not  said  that  the  grapes  had  been 
or  were  being  planted  to  secure  against  loss,  be- 
cause they  had  been  and  were  being  planted  for  the 
other  reason — an  additional  profit.  I  did  say  the 
vineyard  side  of  the  place  would  secure  it  against 
loss  if  the  olives  proved  unprofitable  in  permanency. 

Everything  else  being  equal,  any  man  would  be  a 
fool  to  choose  olive  culture  as  compared  to  viticul- 
ture. The  latter,  given  the  right  grape  known  and 
a  market  for  wine,  is  much  more  interesting,  simpler 
and  less  worrying.  E.  E.  G. 


English  Walnuts  at  Colfax. 


To  the  Editor: — Noting  Mr.  Adams'  remarks 
about  walnut  culture  and  his  desire  to  find  a  late- 
budding  variety,  I  would  report  what  I  have  done 
on  my  place  near  Colfax,  2400  feet  elevation.  I  have 
since  1889  set  out  over  1000  trees  of  the  following 
varieties:  Mayette,  Proeparturien  (second  genera 
tion),  Parisienne,  Chabert,  Franquette  Cluster  and 
some  of  the  so-called  soft  shell.  I  have  placed  them 
alternate  with  fruit  trees  and  vines,  and  when  they 
come  into  bearing  I  will  be  able  to  report  the  success 


or  failure  of  walnut  growing  in  that  locality.  I  have 
set  at  present  probably  more  walnut  trees  of  the 
choice  varieties  than  any  one  else  in  the  foothills, 
and,  like  Mr.  Adams,  I  am  enthusiastic  about  the 
culture  of  the  walnut. 

It  will  be  found  very  likely  that  the  bearing  qual- 
ity of  the  same  variety  of  trees  will  be  greater  in  the 
valley,  in  the  deep  soil.  As  the  nature  of  the  tree 
seems  to  be  along  streams,  that  is  the  habit  of  the 
native  California  walnut  I  believe. 

While  this  subject  is  before  the  readers  it  would  be 
well  to  remind  them  that  to  buy  walnut  trees  from 
the  average  nurseryman  is  too  great  a  risk,  con- 
sidering the  little  knowledge  shown  by  them  on  the 
subject.  The  choice  varieties  that  have  been  propa- 
gated in  France  and  Italy  for  years,  in  a  similar  cli- 
mate to  California,  should  be  purchased  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  many  so-called  soft  shell  varieties  that 
are  being  sold.  To  bring  a  walnut  tree  into  bearing 
takes  so  long  that  any  mistake  is  a  serious  matter.  I 
intend  to  set  yearly  additional  trees  of  the  Mayette 
variety,  for  the  following  reasons:  The  tree  buds 
out  late  and  the  nut  is  the  best  grown ;  it  is  the 
standard  in  the  market.  Why  experiment  with  some 
unknown  variety  when  these  trees  can  be  had  at  a 
reasonable  price  from  a  man  who  has  made  walnut 
culture  a  study  for  years  ?  C.  L.  Healy. 

New  York,  Feb.  2. 


THE  VINEYARD. 

Grafting  the  Grape  Vine. 


In  the  pamphlet  by  A.  P.  Hayne  of  the  viticultural 
department  of  the  State  University,  to  which  allu- 
sion is  made  on  another  page,  there  is  a  detailed 
account  of  methods  of  vine  grafting  which  may  aid 
our  readers  who  are  inexperienced  and  desire  sug- 
gestion. 

English  Graft. — In  practicing  the  sections  for  this 
graft  the  stock  and  scion  should  be  cut  in  the  same 
manner  (Figs.  2,  3  and  4).  They  should  have  the 
same  surface  and  the  same  contour,  and,  therefore, 
be  of  the  same  size.  The  stock,  be  it  a  rooted  vine  or 
a  cutting,  is  cut  sloping  (or  beveled)  at  an  angle  of 
from  14°  to  17°  with  the  axis  of  the  cane  or  trunk. 
The  cut  is  made  as  near  the  eye  as  is  possible  ;  for, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  it  is  at  this  point  that  tissues 
which  form  the  joint  develop  with  the  greatest 
rapidity.  The  length  of  the  cut  is  proportional  to 
the  diameter  of  the  cane  or  trunk.  At  an  angle  of 
from  14°  to  17°  it  is  generally  sufficiently  long  to 
afford  firmness  and  stability. 

The  sections  should  be  made  with  a  single  stroke 
of  the  knife,  which  must  be  very  sharp,  otherwise 
there  will  be  so  many  irregularities  that  a  good 
joint,  depending  as  it  does  on  close  contact,  will  be 
impossible.  The  slanting  section  being  made  with 
one  clean  cut  of  the  knife,  another  cut  is  made,  par- 
allel with  the  fibers  of  the  wood  of  the  cane  and 
stock  (Fig.  4),  to  a  depth  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  an 
inch.  In  withdrawing  the  blade  of  the  knife  care 
should  be  taken  to  give  it  a  slight  rotary  motion  so 
as  to  press  the  lips  of  the  cut  apart,  and  thus  facili- 
tate the  insertion  of  the  corresponding  tongue  of  the 
other  part  to  be  joined. 

The  object  of  this  parallel  cut  is  twofold  :  to  insure 
firmness  in  holding  the  two  parts  together  until  the 
callus  has  formed  and  new  wood  developed  at  the 
joint ;  but  most  especially  is  it  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  surface  where  callus  can  form  and  thus 
enhance  the  chances  of  getting  a  good  joint.  The 
exact  position  of  the  parallel  cuts  is  of  little  import- 
ance, and  should  not  be  too  seriously  considered.  So 
far  as  regards  the  life  of  the  cane,  the  pith  is  of  no 
importance  at  all,  and  hence  can  be  disregarded  in 
the  consideration  of  the  problem.  Of  so  little  im- 
portance is  the  pith  that  it  can  be  removed  without 
injury  to  the  cane. 

The  only  importance  of  the  position  of  the  prallel 
cuts  rests  in  the  fact  that  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  cut  must  be  at  equal  distances  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  cane,  in  order  that  the  cuts  in  the  graft 
and  the  stock  can  be  in  exact  juxtaposition.  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  that  the  nearer  the  cuts  are  made  to 
the  center  of  the  section  the  shallower  they  should  be,  and 
also  the  farther  they  are  from  the  center  the  deeper  they 
should  be.  If  these  directions  be  not  carefully  fol- 
lowed the  adjusting  of  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the  graft  and  stock  will  be  defective  ;  the  two  short 
sections  will  not  be  able  to  cover  each  other,  and 
the  excessively  long  sections  will  be  lacking  in  solid- 
ity. The  graft  or  scion,  whether  it  be  of  one  or  two 
eyes,  is  cut  exactly  as  is  the  case  with  the  stock. 
The  accompany  figures  are  given  to  illustrate  these 
points  (Figs.  2  and  4). 

Cleft  Graft. — In  this  case  the  stock  is  always 
larger  than  the  graft,  or  scion,  the  section  being 
generally  made  with  a  shears  or  saw,  as  the  size  of 
the  trunk  warrants.  This  is  the  most  common  sys- 
tem in  California,  where  but  little  nursery  grafting 
is  practiced  ;  partly  from  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  it  had  been  deemed  neces- 
sary to  graft  only  older  vines,  partly  from  the  fact 
that  our  resistant  stock  is  of  such  poor  and  feeble 
varieties  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  scions  that  are 
anywhere  near  the  same  size  as  the  stock.  This  dif- 
ficulty being  about  to  become  a  thing  of  the  past, 


vineyardists  may  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
cleft  graft  will  be  practiced  only  in  special  cases, 
and  "English"  grafted  cuttings  will  be  planted  in 
nursery. 

The  accompanying  figures  are  given  to  illustrate 


Fig.  4.  Fig.  7.  Fig.  8. 


Fig.  1.   Formation  of  callus  on  a  scion  cut  for  a  cleft-graft. 

Fig.  t.   Stock  and  scion  ready  for  whip-graft  for  cuttings  and  small 

vines. 

Fig.  3.   Manner  of  cutting  scion. 

Fig.  4.  Respective  positions  of  parallel  cuts  in  scion  and  stock  of 
cleft-graft. 

Figs.  5  and  6.  Ordinary  cleft -graft  on  old  vine;  tbe  dotted  lines 
showing  the  manner  of  banking  tbe  grafted  vine  In  ordinary  moist 

soils. 

Fig.  7.  The  scion  cut  for  cleft-graft. 

Fig.  8.   Manner  of  using  nulla  on  a  cutting,  whip-graft. 

METHODS  OP  VINE  GRAFTING  ILLUSTRATED. 

what  is  meant  by  cleft  grafting  (Figs.  1  to  8).  This 
system  having  been  so  well  described  and  so  gener- 
ally known  in  this  State,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell 
on  details,  remarking  in  passing  that  with  the  illus- 
trations and  the  general  principles  already  given 
even  a  novice  can  readily  learn  it  rapidly. 

Care  of  Grafts. — It  is   be  observed  that  there 
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should  be  as  complete  a  juxtaposition  of  the  gener- 
ating layers  of  the  two  barks  as  may  be.  Also  that 
while  moisture,  if  in  excess,  is  bad  for  grafts  in  the 
process  of  "  taking,"  on  the  other  hand  too  great 
dryness  is,  if  possible,  worse.  It  is  probable  that  in 
California  more  damage  is  done  from  drought  than 
from  excessive  wetness  at  the  graft.  Many  grafters 
cut  the  stock,  as  well  as  the  scions,  and  leave  them 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  wind  for  many 
hours  before  covering  them  or  joining  them  together, 
Not  only  this,  but  in  a  naturally  dry  soil  they  either 
cover  the  graft  too  little  or  cover  it  with  perfectly 
dry,  hot  earth.  Air  is  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  callus,  but  so  is  moisture,  neither  being  in  excess. 
This  means  that  the  grafts  must  be  covered  not  only 
with  loose  but  moist  (not  wet)  soil.  It  is  because  of 
this  that  compact  wet  or  dry  adobes  or  clays  are 
found  to  be  very  bad  for  successful  grafting  in  nurs- 
eries, partly  on  account  of  lack  of  aeration,  partly 
on  account  of  the  natural  tendency  of  such  soils  to 
"  pack  "  and  "bake,"  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
almost  impossibility  of  retaining  sufficient  moisture 
in  them.  Hence  it  is  that  for  nurseries  we  should 
always  select  a  very  sandy,  moist  soil,  in  default  of 
which  it  will  be  found  that  it  will  pay  to  haul  sand 
to  put  around  the  joint  of  the  graft  and  the  stock. 
This  is  frequently  done  with  the  greatest  benefit. 
Moderate  irrigation  is  advisable  in  almost  all  the 
soils  of  California  when  they  are  used  for  nurseries. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  drier  and  more  refractory  the 
soil  the  deeper  should  be  the  burying  of  the  graft,  it 
being  understood  that  the  graft  should  be  ordinarily 
about  an  inch  below  the  natural  level  of  the  land.  In 
cases  where  there  is  a  great  excess  of  vigor  of  the 
scion  over  the  stock  the  depth  of  the  graft  should  be 
greater,  though  deep  grafting  necessitates  the  an- 
nual cutting  away  of  the  suckers  from  the  graft 
above  the  stock. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Poultry  Diseases. 


NUMBER  II. 


Roup. — This  bete  noir  of  the  poultry  yard  has  been 
discussed  for  years  and  it  will  be  entertaining  at 
least  to  have  an  account  of  the  disease  which  has 
such  distinguished  support  and  is  conveyed  by  the 
names  of  the  Pennsylvania  investigators  of  whose 
work  we  spoke  in  our  last  issue. 

Diphtheria,  croup  or  roup  is  a  very  common  dis- 
ease among  poultry,  and  undoubtedly  destroys  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  fowls  in  the  United  States 
every  year.  There  are  two  forms  of  roup,  one  caused 
by  bacteria  and  the  other  by  protozoa,  but  since  the 
symptoms,  remedies  and  means  of  prevention  are 
very  much  alike  in  both  cases  it  is  not  necessary 
that  they  should  be  considered  separately  in  this  re- 
port. 

Roup  is,  in  all  cases,  a  contagious  or  "  catching  " 
disease.  It  spreads  from  one  fowl  to  another  and 
may  be  carried  from  flock  to  flock  by  the  interchange 
of  birds.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  roup  may  be 
produced  by  exposure,  and  that  it  is  merely  a  severe 
cold  or  catarrh,  but  careful  observation  shows  that 
this  view  is  not  correct,  and  that  roup  can  only  be 
produced  by  the  specific  organisms  of  the  disease. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  unfavorable  influences, 
such  as  those  that  cause  colds,  predispose  poultry  to 
roup  and  place  the  birds  in  such  a  condition  that 
they  are  more  apt  to  develop  it  when  exposed  to  it, 
and  perhaps  cause  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  a 
severe  and  fatal  form  when  it  would  have  followed  a 
mild  course  if  these  unfavorable  conditions  had  not 
existed.  Young  fowls,  tender  breeds,  and  birds  in 
poor  condition,  and  especially  those  that  are  poorly 
cared  for,  are  most  predisposed  to  roup.  All  vari- 
eties of  domestic  fowls  may  contract  it.  It  also  af- 
fects cage  birds  and  outbreaks  have  been  described 
among  wild  birds. 

Symptoms. — The  characteristic  symptom  from 
which  this  disease  derives  its  name  consists  in  the 
appearance  of  white  patches  on  the  membrane  lining 
of  the  mouth  and  nose,  the  air  passages,  and  these 
same  patches  occasionally  develop  on  the  skin,  in  the 
intestines  or  in  the  lungs.  The  patches  of  roup  are 
at  first  white  and  resemble  a  white  mould.  The  size 
of  the  patch  is  indefiuite,  and  never  the  same  in  two 
individuals.  It  may  be  very  small,  or  it  may  extend 
over  the  entire  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth. 
Sometimes  it  appears  first  on  the  sides  of  the  tongue, 
sometimes  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  sometimes  in 
the  throat  or  about,  or  in,  the  nose  or  eye,  on  the 
skin  of  the  head,  or  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  body. 
At  first  the  fowl  does  not  show  much  inconvenience. 
As  the  patch  matures  it  becomes  yellow,  its  borders 
dry,  and  adhere  closely  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  if  it  is  large  enough  it  may  obstruct  the  air  pas- 
sages or  the  mouth  and  cause  serious  difficulty  in 
breathing.  At  this  stage  of  the  disease  the  fowl  re- 
fuses food,  becomes  sluggish  and  presents  the  usual 
well-known  appearance  of  a  sick  chicken.  The 
patches  sometimes  putrefy  and  become  exceedingly 
offensive.  When  they  are  scraped  away  it  is  noticed 
that  the  tissues  beneath  are  raw  and  sore.  The  in- 
terference with  breathing  may  be  so  serious  that  the 
bird  will  hold  its  mouth  open  and  struggle  for  air 
like  a  chicken  with  gapes.     The  entire  face  is  some- 


times covered  with  patches  of  false  membrane,  the 
eye  may  become  affected  or  destroyed  and  the  air 
passages  may  be  completely  obstructed,  so  that 
death  is  caused  by  suffocation.  The  corner  of  the 
mouth  seems  to  be  a  favorite  seat  for  the  develop- 
ment of  diphtheritic  false  membrane. 

Course  nf  the  Disease. — The  disease  usually  follows  a 
chronic  course  lasting  several  days  or  weeks.  In 
some  outbreaks,  however,  the  germ  of  the  disease 
seems  to  be  more  virulent  than  in  others,  and  in 
these  cases  the  birds  may  die  after  the  lapse  of  but  a 
few  days.  In  strong  individuals,  and  especially 
where  the  general  type  of  the  outbreak  is  not  of  a 
very  virulent  character,  the  tendency  is  toward  re- 
covery, but  the  disease  is  nevertheless  destructive, 
because  recovered  birds  are  frequently  thin  and  un- 
productive for  a  long  period.  The  fact  that  fowls  suf- 
fering from  roup  do  not  show  evidence  of  general 
disturbance  until  the  local  changes  are  quite  obvious 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  roup  is  essentially  a  local  dis- 
ease of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  general  disease 
does  not  result  until  the  air  or  food  passages  are  ob- 
structed or  interfered  with  by  the  patches,  or  gen- 
eral infection  takes  place. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  roup  must  begin 
with  the  isolation  of  the  afflicted  fowls  and  thorough 
disinfection  of  the  poultry  house  and  yards.  This 
disinfection  should  be  carried  out  with  great  care, 
and  should  be  preceded  by  a  thorough  cleansing  of 
the  building  and  removal  and  complete  destruction 
of  the  droppings.  The  yards  should  be  sprinkled 
with  lime,  the  feeding  place  should  be  scrupulously 
cleansed  and  disinfected,  and  the  water  supply 
should  be  looked  to  carefully,  in  order  to  avoid  pos- 
sible impurities  or  contamination.  The  fowls  that 
die  should  be  cremated  or  deeply  buried  at  a  distance 
from  the  poultry  grounds.  The  individual  patients 
need  not  be  destroyed  as  is  sometimes  done,  because 
it  is  frequently  possible  to  save  them  by  means  of  a 
very  simple  treatment.  It  is  important  to  place 
them  in  warm,  dry  quarters,  and  feed  nutritious,  at- 
tractive food.  Douglas  mixture  is  useful.  The 
diphtheritic  patches  should  be  removed  by  scraping 
lightly  with  a  blunt  metal  or  wooden  instrument,  or 
by  rubbing  them  off  with  a  swab  made  by  wrapping 
a  small  pledget  of  cotton  about  the  end  of  a  tooth- 
pick. After  they  are  removed,  the  raw  surface 
thus  exposed  should  be  treated  with  an  antiseptic, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  disease  germs  that 
remain.  One  of  the  best  applications  for  this  pur- 
pose is  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  to 
be  applied  cautiously  and  in  small  quantities  with  a 
camel's  hair  brush.  Or  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  creo- 
lin  or  carbolic  acid  may  be  used.  A  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  (1  part  to  1000  of  water)  is  also  suf- 
ficient, but  must  be  used  with  great  care.  Iwersen 
recommends  petroleum  in  this  disease  and  advises 
that  a  drop  of  this  substance  shall  be  placed  in  the 
nasal  passage  of  the  diseased  fowl,  and  that  the  dis- 
eased membranes  be  treated  with  light  applications 
applied  with  a  small  brush.  If  the  nose  is  stopped 
up,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  diluted  with  an  equal 
amount  of  water,  may  be  injected  with  a  glass  and 
rubber  medicine  dropper.  If  the  dropper  has  a  bent 
point,  the  medicine  may  be  squirted  into  the  back  of 
the  nose  through  the  openings  in  roof  of  the  mouth. 

Prevention. — Roup  or  diphtheria  may  be  prevented 
by  avoiding  unsanitary  conditions,  by  enforcing 
cleanliness,  disinfecting  frequently  and  preventing 
the  introduction  of  foreign  fowls  into  the  flock  until 
they  have  been  kept  isolated  long  enough  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  healthy. 

Caution  in  Handling. — Cases  have  been  reported 
from  time  to  time  in  which  it  has  been  claimed  that 
diphtheria  of  fowls  has  been  conveyed  to  people  and 
vice  versa.  Recent  investigations,  however,  indicate 
that  this  disease  in  man  and  birds  is  caused  by  dif- 
ferent organisms,  and  that  the  probability  of  trans- 
mission is  not  very  great. 

With  reference  to  this  matter,  Dr.  V.  A.  Moore 
writes  as  follows:  "Although  the  number  of  re- 
ported cases  of  the  transmission  of  diphtheria  to  the 
human  species  and  vice  versa  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  extent  of  the  disease  in  poultry,  the  evi- 
dence that  such  a  transmission  is  possible  is  quite 
sufficient  to  discourage  the  careless  handling  of  dis- 
eased fowls.  It  is  quite  a  common  practice,  usually 
in  the  rural  districts,  to  bring  sick  chickens  into  the 
house  for  treatment,  where  the  children  of  the  house- 
hold are  allowed  to  fondle  them  at  will.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  when  this  disease  is  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated the  number  of  cases  of  direct  infection  from 
this  source  will  be  found  to  be  much  larger  than  at 
present  supposed.  Until  such  investigations  are 
satisfactorily  completed  the  indiscriminate  handling 
of  diphtheritic  fowls,  especially  by  children,  and  the 
exposure  of  fowls  to  the  infection  of  diphtheria  in 
the  human  species,  whereby  they  may  become  car- 
riers of  the  virus,  should  be  strenuously  avoided." 


An  Advocate  of  Egg  Food  for  Poultry. 


To  the  Editor: — In  your  paper  E.  C.  W.  McD. 
asks  if  feeding  egg  food  is  profitable  to  the  owner  of 
hens.  C.  Nisson  answers  not,  in  his  opinion.  This 
plainly  shows  that  C.  Nisson  answers  from  theory 
only,  or  from  experience  with  preparation  contain 
ing  little  merit,  of  which  so  many  have  been  placed 


on  the  market  in  past  years.  Emphatically,  it  does 
pay  to  feed  a  good  egg  food  to  poultry,  as  hundreds  of 
successful  poultrymen  from  experience  can  testify. 
It  will  reduce  the  loss  of  grown  poultry,  as  well  as 
young  chickens,  from  disease  75  per  cent,  and  will 
increase  egg  production  100  per  cent  (taking  the 
whole  year  through),  while  it  costs  only  25  cents 
each  week  for  each  100  fowls.  This  is  speaking  of  a 
good  egg  food. 

With  those  who  do  not  feed  a  good,  reliable  egg 
food  it  is  the  exception  to  find  a  flock  that  is  not 
continually  troubled  with  sickness  and  disease,  while 
haying  very  few  eggs  when  commanding  paying 
prices,  which  will  be  reversed  by  using  it. 

San  Francisco.  B.  F.  Wellington. 


Care  of  Young  Chicks. 


To  the  Editor:— The  last  two  months  I  have 
hatched  about  170  chickens  by  incubator.  All  were 
strong  and  healthy  for  about  three  days  after  hatch- 
ing and  then  began  to  die  off,  sometimes  as  many  as 
twelve  in  a  night  and  six  in  the  daytime,  and  many 
others  looked  sickly  and  would  all  die  before  the 
next  morning.  Out  of  the  170  chickens  I  have  about 
48  left  which  look  healthy  and  eat  well.  The 
brooders  are  the  same  as  I  used  all  last  season.  I 
am  very  particular  to  keep  them  clean  and  free  from 
lice,  etc. 

The  chickens  I  hatched  last  season  all  did  very 
well,  but  were  not  hatched  as  early  as  January 
(about  March,  I  think).  I  used  to  rear  about  72  or 
so  out  of  every  80  chickens.  The  brooder  is  heated 
well  and  there  is  plenty  of  ventilation,  but  no 
draughts.  I  only  keep  about  80  in  each  brooder  and 
weed  them  out  as  they  get  larger. 

I  feed  the  same  now  as  I  did  last  season — only  eggs 
chopped  up  for  the  first  three  days,  fed  about  every 
two  hours.  After  this  they  get  broken  crackers, 
bread,  bran,  middlings,  potatoes,  wheat,  etc.,  mixed 
up  crumbly,  but  not  too  dry  or  wet.  They  get  fed 
five  times  a  day  after  the  first  three  days  till  they 
are  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  old,  and  after 
this  only  three  times  a  day. 

In  the  run  from  the  brooder  where  I  feed  them  I 
have  all  graveled  with  fine  gravel,  but  for  the  first 
four  or  five  days  I  have  double  layers  of  sacks  put 
down,  so  that  they  do  not  contract  cold  from  the 
gravel.  I  sprinkle  a  little  fine  gravel  on  the  top  of 
the  sacks  where  I  feed  them  to  serve  as  grit. 

Is  it  the  cold  weather  or  the  gravel,  feeding,  etc., 
that  makes  them  die  off  like  this  ?  I  would  be  much 
obliged  for  any  advice  that  you  or  any  of  your 
readers  could  give  me. 

Redwood  City.  H. 

ANSWER  BY  MR.  NISSON. 

Without  knowing  the  construction  of  the  brooder, 
I  cannot  say  positively  whether  it  was  lack  of  heat 
or  too  much,  but  it  is  nine  chances  to  one  that  it  was 
from  lack  of  heat  the  chicks  suffered.  When  chicks 
get  chilled  through  during  the  first  three  days  they 
do  not  recover  sufficiently,  if  at  all,  to  live  a  month. 
The  reason  why  this  rapid  dying  off  is  not  under- 
stood by  beginners  is  because  the  effect  of  a  cold 
does  not  show  right  off;  it  takes  from  a  few  days  to 
weeks,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  chill  before 
they  succumb.  Besides,  the  cold  is  then  in  a  manner 
only  the  indirect  though  sole  cause.  The  first  effect 
of  the  cold  is  diarrhea,  which,  if  not  checked,  soon 
finishes  the  chick,  and  in  any  case  so  deranges  its 
digestive  organs  that  the  chick  cannot  assimilate 
sufficient  food  for  its  nourishment  and  gradually 
weakens. 

The  Best  Remedy. — As  soon  as  the  chicks  show 
signs  of  diarrhea,  give  them  sweet  milk  to  drink,  to 
which  some  lime  water  has  been  added.  The  lime 
water  should  not  be  continued  too  long — about  two 
days.  The  milk  may  be  continued,  and,  if  the  chicks 
are  weak,  boil  it  and  give  it  warm.  But  by  all 
means  prevent  the  chicks  from  getting  chilled. 
During  the  first  two  or  three  days  stay  with  them 
as  much  as  possible;  and  if  any  one  of  them  has  not 
sense  enough  to  go  in  under  the  brooder  when  it 
feels  cold,  put  it  under  and  keep  on  doing  it  until  they 
all  learn  to  go  in  themselves  readily. 

Your  feeding  is  all  right.  The  sacks  put  on  the 
ground  to  keep  the  feet  of  the  chicks  from  getting 
cold  is  quite  unnecessary.  Their  feet  can  stand  the 
cold.    Rely  on  shells  for  grit  rather  than  gravel. 

 C.  Nisson. 

Some  Good  Things  To  Know. 

To  the  Editor: — When  hens  or  chickens  have 
colds,  clean  out  the  nostrils  and  fill  them  with  ham 
fat  and  rub  the  same  grease  all  over  the  face.  This 
is  the  best  thing  I  have  found. 

For  swelled  head  cut  open  the  swelling,  squeeze 
out  the  matter  and  fill  the  opening  full  of  ham  fat. 
The  swelling  usually  requires  three  or  four  different 
treatments  about  three  days  apart.  This  will  cure 
nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

To  mix  charcoal  with  the  mash,  or  mixed  soft  feed, 
will  prevent  bowel  trouble  and  aid  very  much  in 
keeping  the  fowls  in  good  health. 

For  vermin,  paint  the  roosts  with  crude  carbolic 
acid.  This  is  as  good  as  anything  can  be  for  thia 
purpose.  J.  W.  Forokus. 

Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Blind  Men  and  the  Elephant. 

It  was  six  men  of  Indostan 

To  learning  much  inclined, 
Who  went  to  see  the  Elephant 

(Though  all  of  them  were  blind), 
That  each  by  observation 

Might  satisfy  his  mind. 

The  First  approached  the  Elephant, 

And  happening  to  fall 
Against  his  broad  and  sturdy  side, 

At  once  began  to  bawl : 
"  Why.  bless  me!  but  the  Elephant 

Is  very  like  a  wall !  " 

The  Second,  feeling  of  his  tusk, 
Cried:    " Ho !  what  have  we  here, 

So  very  round  and  smooth  and  sharp! 
To  me  'tis  mighty  clear 

This  wonder  of  an  Elephant 
Is  very  like  a  spear! " 

The  Third  approached  the  animal 

And,  happening  to  take 
The  squirming  trunk  within  his  hands, 

Thus  boldlv  up  and  spake: 
"  I  see,"  quoth  he,  "the  Elephant 

Is  very  like  a  snake !  " 

The  Fourth  reached  out  his  eager  hand 

And  felt  about  the  knees. 
"  What  most  this  wondrous  beast  is  like 

Is  mighty  plain,"  quoth  he; 
"  'Tis  clear  enough  the  Elephant 

Is  very  like  a  tree !  " 

The  Fifth,  who  chanced  to  touch  the  ear, 
Said:    "E'en  the  blindest  man 

Can  tell  what  this  resembles  most; 
Deny  the  fact  who  can, 

This  marvel  of  an  Elephant 
Is  very  like  a  fan !  " 

-J.  G.  Saxe  in  the  Watchman. 


The  Turning  of  the  Worm. 

"  There's  one  little  thing  that  I  want 
to  say  before  I  go,  Aaron  !"  Mrs.  Em- 
meline  Melcher  stood  squarely  before 
her  brother-in-law  in  the  porch,  and 
the  tall,  loose-jointed  man  shrank  from 
her,  feeling  accusation  even  in  the 
aggressive  curves  of  her  rotund  person 
and  the  folds  of  her  thrifty  black  cash- 
mere dress. 

He  set  his  old  black  hat  farther  back 
upon  his  griz/.led  head,  and  wiped  his 
seamed  forehead  with  his  handkerchief, 
while  a  faint  smile  flickered  about  the 
deep  lines  of  his  prominent  mouth. 

"I  calc'late  I  know  about  what  'tis 
you  want  to  say,  Emmeline,  and  seeing 
there  are  things  that  there  isn't  any 
help  for — ."  He  shuffled  uneasily  upon 
his  feet,  and  looked  away  from  his  stern 
interlocutor  across  the  spring  fields. 

"  It's  my  belief  that  there  are  very 
few  evils  in  this  world  that  there's  no 
remedy  for,  if  folks  only  had  the 
spunk,"  said  Emmeline  Melcher,  firmly. 
"  I'm  not  saying  but  what  you've  fought 
against  misfortune  " — Emmeline's  voice 
softened  a  little — "and  you've  stood  up 
like  a  man  against  other  folks;  but 
when  it  comes  to  Pauliny  and  her 
notions,  it  does  seem  as  if  you  hadn't  a 
mite  of  backbone." 

Aaron  Waite  made  a  sudden,  slight 
show  of  spirit. 

"  Pauliny  never  was  real  rugged;  and 
— she  'pears  to  think  she's  saved  some- 
thing, doctoring  herself,"  he  said. 

"Saved  something  !"  echoed  his  sis- 
ter-in-law, with  fine  scorn.  "Aaron 
Waite,  you  aren't  acy  too  forehanded, 
are  you  ?  " 

Aaron  admitted  the  painful  truth  by 
a  slow  head-shaking  and  a  downcast 
look. 

"  Well,  you  just  come  with  me,"  pur- 
sued Emmeline,  "and  I'll  show  you  the 
pit  that  your  prosperity  has  been 
thrown  into  ! " 

"  Pauliny's  been  a  real  good  wife  to 
me,"  he  said,  loyally,  as  he  followed  his 
sister-in-law  across  the  barnyard  to- 
wards a  dilapidated  building  whose  old 
doors  creaked  dismally  in  the  spring 
wind. 

"  I've  been  meaning  to  take  the  old 
barn  down,"  Aaron  said,  apologetically. 
"  It  looks  kind  of  shiftless." 

"  I'd  cover  up  what's  behind  it,  any- 
how," said  Emmeline,  and  she  pointed 
to  a  cellar-like  excavation  almost  en- 
tirely filled  with  medicine  bottles  of 
varying  sizes. 

"There  isn't  any  human  being  that 
could  stand  it  to  take  all  that,"  she 
said,  firmly.  "  And  that's  why  you've 
had  to  struggle  so  hard,  and  Ruthy 
AnD  has  had  to  work  so  that  she's 
stooping-shouldered  when  she  isn't  but 
sixteen." 

Aaron  winced  slightly,  but  he  said  in 


an  easy  tone,  "  Ruthy  Ann  takes  bur- 
dens kind  of  naturally,  and  she's  like 
my  folks,  that  do  look  peaked  when 
there  isn't  much  the  matter — " 

Emmeline  Melcher  interrupted  with 
brisk  asperity:  "The  long  and  the 
short  of  it  is  that  Pauliny  is  killing  her- 
self taking  medicine,  and  Ruthy  Ann  is 
killing  herself  waiting  on  her,  and — 
land  sake  !  the  saying  is  that  even  a 
worm  will  turn,  but  you  !  " 

"It's  hard  to  take  a  stand  against 
Pauliny,"  said  Aaron,  with  a  sudden 
breaking  of  his  reserve.  "She's  such 
a  little  mite  of  a  woman  !  " 

"  Hum  !  "  Emmeline  Melcher  sniffed. 
"  Pauliny  is  my  sister,  and  I  set  a  good 
deal  by  her.  She's  got  her  good  points; 
but  when  folks  get  to  making  the  uni- 
verse out  of  every  little  ache  or  pain, 
why,  it  seems  as  if  sense  and  natural 
affection  forsook  'em  !  Pauliny  never 
was  real  well  and  strong,  but  land  ! 
you'd  better  make  crazy  quilts  for  a 
fair  than  to  give  up  and  think  how  you 
feel  ! 

"I  told  her  so  when  I  was  here  two 
years  ago,"  proceeded  Emmeline.  '  and 
she  cried  because  I  was  so  hard-hearted, 
and  said  she  was  glad  she  had  a  sympa- 
thizing husband  !  Well  you've  gone  on 
sympathizing  and  squandering,  while 
you  and  Ruthy  Ann  bore  all  the  bur- 
dens, and  if  you  don't  look  out,  Ruthy 
Ann  will  go  into  consumption.  Now. 
Aaron,  jest  turn  right  round  and  say 
you  won't  buy  her  any  more  medicine  !  " 

Emmeline  laid  her  hand  persuasively 
upon  Aaron's  arm.  "  There's  the  rheu- 
matism pills  that  1  heard  her  asking 
you  to  buy;  she  hasn't  got  rheumatism 
any  more'n  a  cat's  foot !" 

"  She  said  it  seemed  as  if  she  could 
rest  if  she  could  get  rid  of  those  flying 
pains  round  her  joints,  and  I  expect 
we  all  need  a  little  spring  bitters  or 
blood  purifier  once  in  a  while,  especially 
them  that  are  delicate,  like  Pauliny," 
he  said,  loyally. 

"Sulphur  and  molasses  is  good 
enough  for  me,"  said  Emmeline,  coldly, 
and  she  walked  back  toward  the  house 
with  Aaron,  feeling  that  she  had  done 
all  she  could,  and  now  she  would  go 
back  to  Oshkosh  and  leave  Aaron  and 
Ruthy  Ann  to  their  resigned  martyr- 
dom. 

But  Aaron  turned  suddenly  and  faced 
her.  "  I'm  going  to  do  it.  Emmeline  !  " 
he  said,  huskily.  "I  know  your  right. 
I  can't  bear  to  say  much  about  it,  but 
I'm  going  to  stand  up  against  Pauliny 
about  rheumatism  pills  ! 

Seems  as  if  I  couldn't  wait  till  you 
got  back  with  those  rheumatism  pills." 
said  Paulina  at  the  dinner  table  that 
day.  "I'm  afraid  these  pains  will  fly 
to  my  heart,  the  way  old  Mrs.  Ryder's 
did." 

She  was  a  small  woman,  but  wiry 
and  well-knit.  Her  black  hair  curled 
crisply,  and  her  white  teeth  were  large 
and  prominent.  Although  her  fore- 
head was  deeply  and  fretfully  lined, 
she  looked  much  younger  than  her 
husband. 

Aaron  looked  up  at  her  anxiously, 
and  stammered  :  "1  ain't  going  to  get 
em  for  you,  Pauliny." 

But  he  muttered  so  low  that  Paulina 
did  not  hear  it;  she  was  so  unprepared 
for  revolt  that  she  would  not  have 
readily  understood. 

She  called  out  to  him  as  he  was  help- 
ing Emmeline  into  the  high  wagon, 
"You  hurry  home,  now,  Aaron,  fori 
shan't  have  a  minute's  comfort  till  I 
get  the  rheumatism  pills.  Emmeline 
has  wore  on  me,"  she  added  in  a  half 
whisper  to  Ruthy  Ann.  "Strong  folks 
don't  know  how  to  sympathize  with 
the  sick,  and  if  she  is  my  sister,  she 
never  had  a  feeling  heart." 

Ruth  Ann  sighed.  There  was  a 
patient,  drooping  sadness  about  her. 
Some  of  her  friends  thought  it  came 
only  from  her  unusual  height  and  her 
stooping  shoulders.  Her  eyes  were  a 
fine  blue,  but  they  had  dark  circles 
about  them;  the  blue  veins  showed  in 
her  high  white  forehead,  and  her  hands 
were  pathetically  long,  slim  and  blue- 
veined.  Her  father  thought  she  looked 
like  one  of  the  wind-swayed  "blue 
flags  "  in  the  swamp,  but  her  mother 
mourned  that  she  was  ungainly. 

Aaron  saw  his  sister-in-law  off  on  a 
railroad  train  from  Antioch  Corner, 
and  drew  a  breath  of  relief.    But  he 


meant  to  follow  her  advice  as  far  as  the 
rheumatism  pills  were  concerned.  The 
doctor  had  assured  him  that  Paulina 
had  not  a  trace  of  rheumatism. 

He  had  several  errands  to  do  at  the 
Corner,  and  the  long  spring  twilight 
had  begun  before  he  turned  his  horse's 
head  toward  home.  He  drove  slowly, 
and  when  he  found  that  his  horse  had 
cast  a  shoe  he  stopped  without  regret 
at  the  blacksmith's  shop  and  called 
Luke  Tapley,  the  blacksmith,  from  his 
late  supper.  This  was  in  the  Perigo 
neighborhood,  midway  between  the 
Corner  and  Antioch  Hill.  Aarou  was 
three  miles  from  home. 

"  I  suppose  you've  heard  about  old 
Mrs.  Perigo  being  carried  to  the  asy- 
lum ?  "  remarked  Luke  Tapley,  work- 
ing the  long  handle  of  his  bellows,  after 
many  unsuccessful  efforts  to  engage 
his  customer  in  conversation. 

"You  doti't  say  I"  exclaimed  Aaron. 

"You  see  the  old  lady's  one  of  the 
nervous  kind,  full  of  notions,  and  Jason's 
wife  was  always  crossing  her.  The 
doctor  said  if  she'd  been  humored  a 
little  she  might  have  been  all  right. 
Jason's  wife  means  well,  but  shes  one 
of  the  kind  that  expects  everybody  to 
do  just  as  she  thinks.  You've  seen 
'em  I" 

Aaron  nodded  and  thought  of  Em- 
meline. 

"  Fact  is,  there's  a  sight  of  human 
nature  in  the  world,  and  you've  got  to 
put  up  with  it,"  pursued  Luke,  sagely. 

"You  don't  always  have  to  really 
give  in  to  feeble  folks  with  notions;  you 
can  kind  of  humor  'em." 

Aaron  murmured  a  husky  assent,  too 
deep  in  a  sense  of  guilt  for  any  words. 

"'The  old  lady  wanted  onion  and 
cheese  before  she  went  to  bed,  and 
Jason's  wife  argued  it  wasn't  whole- 
some for  her,  but  what's  a  little  dys- 
pepsia, compared  with  being  r'iled  up 
in  your  mind  by  opposition  ?  That's 
what  the  doctor  said." 

Aaron  turned  his  horse's  head  back 
toward  the  Corner  when  he  got  into 
the  wagon. 

"Emmeline  was  always  hard  on  her; 
they,  never  got  along  when  they  were 
girls  together."  he  said  to  himself,  as 
he  asked  firmly  for  the  rheumatism 
pills  in  the  corner  drug  store. 

It  was  only  as  he  put  the  box  into  his 
pocket  that  an  idea  struck  him.  "  You 
can  kind  of  humor  'em,"  Luke  Tapley 
had  said.  Luke  was  evidently  a  man 
of  resources.  Aaron  scorned  himself 
that  he  had  always  been  so  dull  of  wit. 

"  What  are  those  little  mites  of  round 
candies  ?  "  he  asked  the  clerk,  pointing 
to  the  contents  of  some  large  glass  jars. 

"Coltsfoot,  slippery-elm,  giuger, 
musk,"  answered  the  clerk. 

"I  don't  s'pose  they're  any  bigger 
than  these  rheumatism  pills,"  asked 
Aaron. 

"About  the  same  size,"  said  the 
clerk,  carelessly. 

"  You  might  give  me  an  ounce  or  two 
of  the  ginger  ones,"  said  Aaron. 

"She  never  wants  medicine  that's 
too  pretty  tasting;  she  likes  some  snap 
to  it,"  he  meditated. 

By  the  light  of  the  young  moon  he 
opened  the  box  of  pills  and  emptied 
them  into  his  pocket. 

"It  seems  too  wasteful  to  throw 
them  away;  they  might  cure  somebody 
that  has  the  rheumatism,"  he  said  to 
himself. 

Aaron  fitted  the  ginger  drops  into 
the  box  in  neat  little  rows,  and  his 
heart  was  almost  light  as  he  continued 
on  his  homeward  way. 

He  remembered  that  it  was  the 
night  for  the  Gospel  Messenger  and  the 
County  Clarion,  and  stopped  at  the 
postofflce.  Two  or  three  women  were 
going  out,  talking  together,  as  he 
opened  the  door.  They  hushed  each 
other  hastily  when  they  saw  him;  but 
deaf  old  Mrs.  Tibbetts  did  not  hear  the 
warning. 

"  I  wouldn't  be  the  one  to  break  it  to 
him  '.  Doctor  Bensel  looked  serious 
enough  when  he  came  away,"  she 
spoke  on,  and  Aaron's  heart  stood  still. 
The  postmistress  looked  at  him 
curiously,  pityingly,  he  thought.  He 
wished  to  question  her  but  dared  not 
express  his  fear. 

This  was  what  he  had  always  ex- 
pected even  while  people  smiled  and 
said  that  Paulina's  illness,   was  all 


imagination!  Those  "flying  paiDs" 
were  rheumatic,  and  they  had  gone  to 
her  heart,"  as  she  had  feared. 

If  he  had  bought  the  pills  at  first  and 
hurried  home  with  them  they  might 
have  prevented  the  catastrophe. 

There  were  lights  in. the  upper  rooms 
as  he  drew  near  his  house — an  unusual 
thing  at  that  time  in  the  evening — and 
the  doctor's  carriage  was  at  the  gate. 
This  was  the  second  visit,  for  the 
women  had  spoken  of  him  as  going 
away.  Aaron  drove  into  the  barn  and 
lighted  his  lantern  with  trembling 
hands.  By  its  light  he  put  the  pills 
back  into  the  box  and  the  ginger  drops 
in  his  pocket. 

"  Ruthy  Ann  ?"  he  said,  huskily;  but 
it  was  his  wife.  Her  white  face  looked 
at  him  from  the  folds  of  the  white  apron 
she  had  thrown  over  her  head,  and  he 
had  for  an  instant  a  vague  fancy  that 
it  was  Paulina's  ghost. 

"  O  Aaron  !  Ruthy  Ann  !  "  she  gasped. 
"She's  raised  blood  !  The  doctor  says 
perhaps  it  didn't  come  from  her  lungs, 
but  she's  very  weak.  Aaron,  the  doc- 
tor says  " — her  voice  broke  piteously — 
"  that  Ruthy  Ann  is  all  worn  out !  You 
don't  suppose  it's  true,  do  you  ?  Any- 
how, it  can't  be  waiting  on  me,  as  Em- 
meline said.  It  can't  be,  can  it, 
Aaron  ?  " 

"I — I  don't  expect  she  ever  was 
rugged,"  said  Aaron  slowly,  his  worn 
face  working  convulsively.  But  it  was 
only  for  a  moment  that  he  forgot  Pau- 
lina for  Ruthy  Ann. 

"  We'll  fetch  her  around,"  he  said, 
with  comforting  assurance.  "  You 
and  I  will  fetch  her  round." 

Paulina  straightened  herself  energet- 
ically from  his  circling  arm.  "I've 
been  thinking  that  if  I  should  take  her 
right  up  to  Leander's  !  It's  most  in 
the  mountains,  and  when  she  was  a 
little  girl  she  used  to  get  real  rosy- 
cheeked  up  there.  The  doctor  thinks 
she'll  be  able  to  go  in  about  a  week,  and 
old  Mrs.  Tibbetts  would  keep  house  for 
you." 

Mrs.  Waite  carried  out  this  plan;  and 
when  she  wrote  every  other  day  from 
Fryeburg  there  was  only  the  news  of 
Ruthy  Ann's  slow  but  steady  improve- 
ment; nothing  about  her  own  "  flying 
pains  "  or  "  numb  spells  "  or  the  "  tick 
tacking  "  in  her  head  that  she  had  ex- 
pected would  drive  her  crazy. 

Ruthy  Ann  came  home  apparently  as 
well  as  ever,  but  the  doctor  said  they 
must  be  careful  of  her  always;  and 
Ruthy  Ann's  mother  gave  her  mind  to 
that  care  as  she  had  previously  given 
it  to  her  own  bodily  ills. 

That  autumn  Emmeline  Melcher  was 
left  a  widow,  and  went  to  Antioch  to 
live. 

"  Aaron,  I  don't  want  you  to  tell  her 
just  how  sick  Ruthy  Ann  has  been," 
Paulina  said.  "  You  can  know  that 
folks  were  right,  and  still  not  want  to 
hear  'em  say,  '  I  told  you  so  ! '  " 

Aaron  avoided  a  private  interview 
with  his  sister-in-law  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, but  she  waylaid  him  one  day  when 
he  was  gathering  pumpkins  behind  the 
old  barn.  The  bottle  pit  was  filled  in 
with  earth,  and  upon  it  grew  a  flourish- 
ing crop  of  sunflowers.  Emmeline 
pointed  to  it  with  a  significant  smile. 

"  Pauliny  filled  it  up  and  planted  the 
sunflower  seeds.  They  'pear  to  thrive 
on  a  light  soil,"  said  Aaron,  in  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact way. 

Emmeline  laid  her  hand  impressively 
on  his  arm. 

"  Aaron,  don't  it  beat  all  ?  "  she  said, 
in  a  thrilling  whisper.  "  And  to  think 
it  all  came  of  your  standing  up  against 
her,  like  a  man,  about  the  rheumatism 
pills.  I  asked  her,  kind  of  roundabout, 
if  you  got  em  for  her,  and  she  said  you 
never  did." 

Aaron  turned  his  head  away  some- 
what sheepishly. 

"  Her  health  'pears  to  be  somewhat 
ruggeder  that  'twas,"  he  said,  eva- 
sively. 

He  went  up  to  the  attic  that  after- 
noon and  rummaged  in  the  woolen  chest 
for  his  winter  overcoat,  which  he  had 
worn  on  that  spring  night.  Old  Mrs. 
Tibbetts  had  packed  it  away  from  the 
moths  after  his  wife  and  Ruthy  Ann 
had  gone  to  Fryeburg. 

He  found  the  rheumatism  pills  in  the 
pocket  as  he  had  left  them,  and  took 
them  and  the  ginger  drops  out,  and 
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then  replaced  the  coat  carefully  in  the 
chest. 

"Maybe  I  ought  to  carry  'em  to 
Levi  Felch  up  to  the  poorhouse,  that 
has  got  rheumatism,"  thought  Aaron, 
"  but  they  might  make  talk.  I'll  heave 
'em  into  the  pond  and  then  nobody'll 
ever  know  whether  or  no  I  stood  up 
against  Pauliny  !  " 

Gems  of  Thought. 

There  never  did,  and  never  will, 
exist  anything  permanently  noble  and 
excellent  in  the  character  which  is  a 
stranger  to  the  exercise  of  resolute 
self-denial.— Walter  Scott. 

Cease  from  this  antedating  of  your 
experience.  Sufficient  to  -to-day  are 
the  duties  of  to-day.  Don't  waste  life 
in  doubts  and  fears;  spend  yourself  on 
the  work  before  you,  well  assured 
that  the  right  performance  of  this 
hour's  duties  will  be  the  best  prepa- 
ration for  the  hours  or  ages  that  fol- 
low it.  .  .  .  'Tis  the  measure  of  a  man — 
his  apprehension  of  a  day.— R.  W. 
Emerson. 

Resolve— and  tell  your  wife  of  your 
good  resolution.  She  will  aid  it  all  she 
can.  Her  step  will  be  lighter  and  her 
hand  will  be  busier  all  day,  expecting 
the  comfortable  evening  at  home  when 
you  return.  Household  affairs  will 
have  been  well  attended  to.  A  place 
for  everything,  and  everything  in  its 
place,  will,  like  some  good  genius,  have 
made  even  a  humble  home  the  scene  of 
neatness,  arrangement  and  taste.  The 
table  will  be  ready  at  the  fireside.  The 
loaf  will  be  one  of  that  order  which 
says,  by  its  appearance,  "You  may 
come  and  cut  again."  The  cups  and 
saucers  will  be  waiting  for  supplies. 
The  kettle  will  be  singing;  and  the 
children,  happy  with  fresh  air  and  ex- 
ercise, will  be  smiling  in  their  glad 
anticipation  of  that  evening  meal  when 
father  is  at  home,  and  of  the  pleasant 
reading  afterwards.— Sir  Arthur 
Helps. 

What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth? 
The  uniform  reply  is— science.  This 
is  the  verdict  on  all  counts.  For  di- 
rect self  preservation,  or  the  main- 
tenance of  life  and  health,  the  all-im- 
portant knowledge  is— science.  For 
that  indirect  self  preservation,  which 
we  call  gaining  a  livelihood,  the  knowl- 
edge of  greatest  value  is— science. 
For  the  due  discharge  of  parental  func- 
tions, the  proper  guidance  is  to  be 
found  only  in— science.  For  that  in- 
terpretation of  national  life,  past  and 
present,  without  which  the  citizen  can- 
not rightly  regulate  his  conduct,  the 
indispensable  key  is— science.  Alike 
for  the  most  perfect  production  and 
present  enjoyment  of  art  in  all  its 
forms,  the  needful  preparation  is  still 
—science;  and  for  the  purposes  of  dis- 
cipline—intellectual, moral,  religious— 
the  most  efficient  study  is,  once  more, 
science. — Herbert  Spencer. 

Curious  Facts. 


At  the  point  where  the  Mississippi 
river  flows  out  of  Lake  Itasca  it  is 
only  ten  feet  wide  and  eighteen  inches 
deep. 

No  bird  can  fly  backward  without 
turning.  The  dragon  fly,  however, 
can  accomplish  this  feat  and  outstrip 
any  swallow. 

On  the  summit  of  Ben  Lomond  are 
the  smallest  trees  in  Great  Britain. 
They  are  dwarf  willows,  and  when  ma- 
ture are  only  about  two  inches  in 
height. 

The  Forth  bridge  is  constantly  being 
repainted.  So  vast  is  the  structure 
that  it  takes  fifty  tons  of  paint  to  give 
it  one  coat,  and  the  area  dealt  with  is 
something  like  120  acres. 

Careful  weighing  shows  that  an  ordi- 
nary bee,  not  loaded,  weighs  the  five- 
thousandth  part  of  a  pound,  so  that  it 
takes  five  thousand  bees  to  make  a 
pound.  But  the  loaded  bee  when  he 
comes  in  fresh  from  the  fields  and  flow- 
ers, freighted  with  honey  or  bee  bread, 
weighs  nearly  three  times  more. 

We  now  know  the  mass  of  the  planet 
Jupiter,  certainly  to  within  the  hun- 
dredth part,  and  probably  to  within 
the  thousandth  of  its  total  amount.  It 


seems  useless  for  our  purpose  to  ex- 
press this  weight  in  billions  of  tons. 
It  will  suffice  if  we  compare  the  weight 
of  Jupiter  with  the  weight  of  the  earth. 
The  result  is  that  we  find  Jupiter 
weighs  as  much  as  310  bodies  would  do 
if  each  of  them  had  the  same  mass  as 
the  earth. 

From  the  top  of  the  cathedral  spire 
in  Mexico  you  can  see  the  entire  city, 
and  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
view  is  the  absence  of  chimneys. 
There  is  not  a  chimney  in  all  Mexico, 
not  a  grate,  nor  a  stove,  nor  a  furnace. 
All  the  cooking  is  done  with  charcoal 
in  Dutch  ovens,  and  while  the  gas  is 
sometimes  offensive  one  soon  becomes 
used  to  it. 

The  shelless  limpet  pulls  1981  times 
its  own  weight  when  in  the  air,  and 
about  double  when  measured  in  the 
water.  Fleas  pull  1493  times  their 
own  dead  weight.  The  Mediterranean 
cockle,  Venus  verrucosa,  can  exert  a 
pulling  power  equal  to  2071  times  the 
weight  of  its  own  body.  So  great  is 
the  power  possessed  by  the  oyster 
that  to  open  it  a  force  equal  to  1319.5 
times  the  weight  of  its  shelless  body  is  i 
required.  If  the  human  being  pos-  ' 
sessed  strength  as  great  in  proportion 
as  that  of  these  shell  fish  the  average 
man  would  be  able  to  lift  the  enormous 
weight  of  2,976,000  pounds,  pulling  in 
the  same  degree  as  the  limpet.  And 
if  the  man  pulled  in  the  same  pro- 
portionate degree  as  the  cockle  he 
would  sustain  a  weight  of  no  less  than 
3,106,500  pounds. 


with  the  butter.  Then  add  two  pota- 
toes sliced  thin  and  enough  good  stock 
to  make  a  sauce.  Cover  the  dish  and 
let  the  contents  simmer  together 
twenty  minutes,  then  season  with  salt 
and  pepper  and  a  teaspoonful  of  Wor- 
cestershire sauce.  Turn  this  stew  into 
an  earthen  baking  dish  and  sprinkle 
with  chopped  parsley.  Cover  the  top 
of  the  dish  with  a  plain  pie  crust  rolled 
out  rather  thick  and  with  some  gashes 
cut  into  it  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape. 
Put  the  dish  in  a  hot  oven  and  bake  un- 
til the  crust  is  done. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


A  New  Chocolate  Frosting. 


A  friend  of  the  Rural  Press — Mrs. 
M.  S.  Garnett  of  Dixon — sends  us  a 
formula  of  her  own  for  making  choco- 
late frosting  for  cake.  It  has  been 
tested  in  the  writer's  household  and  it 
is  certainly  delicious  : 

Take  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sweet  ground 
or  grated  chocolate.  Add  enough  water  or 
milk  to  wet  it  well.  Put  on  the  stove  and  let 
it  cook  till  it  thickens— do  not  let  it  get  too 
thick.  Set  it  oft  the  stove  a  few  moments. 
Then  have  ready  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  well 
beaten,  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar. 
Pour  this  into  the  hot  chocolate  and  stir  to- 
gether well.  Then  place  over  the  Are  for 
about  one  minute  and  stir  briskly.  It  is  then 
all  ready  for  the  cake.  This  makes  a  deli- 
cate, creamy  filling — really  delicious. 


Domestic  Mints. 


Mayonnaise  Horseradish  Sauce. — 
For  a  moyonnaise  horseradish  sauce 
beat  the  yolk  of  one  egg  very  light,  and 
stir  it  in  to  three  tablespoonfuls  of  salad 
oil,  putting  in  a  few  drops  at  a  time 
until  vou  have  consumed  the  required 
amount;  then  add  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  freshly  grated  horseradish,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  vinegar,  stirring  it  in  grad- 
ually, a  dash  of  mustard,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sugar  and  salt  to  taste. 
Have  all  the  ingredients  cold  before 
commencing  to  make  the  sauce,  and 
keep  it  in  a  cold  place  until  required. 

Apple  Sauce.— For  enough  sauce 
for  a  dinner  prepare  eight  sour  apples. 
Wipe  the  apples  before  cutting  them, 
then  quarter,  core  and  pare  lastly. 
Make  a  syrup  of  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
one  cupful  of  water  and  a  thin  shaving 
of  the  yellow  part  of  a  lemon  rind 
boiled  together  for  several  minutes. 
Take  out  the  lemon  and  put  in  enough 
apple  quarters  to  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  saucepan  and  no  more.  As  the 
pieces  soften  take  them  out  at  once, 
and  add  others  until  all  are  cooked. 
Strain  the  remaining  syrup  over  the 
cooked  apples,  which  should  be  in  as 
perfectly  shaped  quarters  as  when  un- 
cooked. 

Beef  Pie. — Remnants  of  a  steak  or 
roast  may  be  used  or  you  may  secure  a 
piece  of  beef  from  the  rump  or  sirloin. 
Cut  the  meat  into  small,  thick  slices, 
and  cut  a  quarter  of  a  slice  of  ham  into 
shreds.  Put  the  prepared  meat  into  a 
spider  and  add  a  large  spoonful  of  but- 
ter and  a  teaspoonful  of  fine  chopped 
onion.  Place  the  dish  over  a  hot  fire, 
dredge  a  little  flour  over  the  meat,  and 
cook  until  the  onion  is  lightly  browned, 
stirring  all  the  while  to  blend  the  flour 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  are 
right  if  you  get  the  right  one 
for  your  lamp. 

Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 

There  is  no  other  way  to 
enjoy  your  lamp  and  avoid 
expense. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


MORGAN 


SFV\DIING  HARROWS. 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR 

Orchards  and 
Vineyards. 

State  Agents  for  JONES  CHAIN  MOWERS. 


SEND   FOR  CIRCULARS. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  State  Agents, 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

GILMAN'S  ™  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED   AUGUST    1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE— Medal  and  Diploma  — California  Midwinter 
International  Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  trom  frost, 
sunburn,  rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  de- 
scriptive circulars. 

B.    F\  OILMAN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
430  NINTH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


OF    EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that  will  not 
dry  out  and  shrink. 
 THE  

Patent  Non-Shrinking  Water  Tank, 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates, 
COSTS  NO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Estimate  on  any  Kind  of  Tank  Work. 

PACIFIC  TANK  CO. 

33  Beale  Street  San  Francisco. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 

GAS 

 AND  

OIL 

ENGINES. 


Cross-Compound  Steam  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  mining,  Etc.   Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 

Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  U/ORKS, 
625  Sixth  Street  San  Francisco. 


'HE  LEAN  ALL-STEEL  LEVER  HARROW 

is  practically  indestructible.   No  castings  to  break; 
no  wood  to  rot.   The  teeth  of  this  harrow  can  be  adjusted  to 
any  angle  by  the  simple  top  lever.  IT  IS  UNEQUALLED 
for  preparing  the  soil  for  all  kinds  of  crops. 
will  save  Its  cost  the  first  season.  Light,  Strong,  Perfect. 

Roderick  Lean  Mfg.Co.^ns^o: 

HAWLEY,  KING  &  CO..  Los  AngeleB.  Cal  ,  and  W.  C.  RARIG.  San  Francisco,  Cat.,  General  Agents. 


with  the  "PLANET  JR.,  Universal  Harrow  and  Orchard  Cultiva- 
tor and  the  "PLANET  JR."  Pivot-Wheel  Cultivator  and  Plow. 

The  most  effective  and  handieBt  two-horse  machines  ever  put  into 
the  field.  For  making  the  ground  ready  for  planting  and  culti- 
vating all  kinds  of  crops.  Lightness,  Btrength  and  great  adjusta- 
bility combined.  Depth  regulated  by  spring  tension  and  a  single 
lever.  The  "Planet  Jr."  Book  for  '97  describes  these  and  all  the 
other  "Planet  Jr."  Tools.   Write  for  It— free. 

8.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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The  River  Dredger. 


The  following  is  a  general  description 
of  the  dredger  which  it  is  proposed  to 
use  in  the  Sacramento  river: 

The  machine  will  go  through  a  sand- 
bar at  a  speed  of  from  five  to  ten  feet 
a  minute,  cutting  its  way  through  a 
solid  bank  and  leaving  behind  it  a 
channel  forty  feet  wide  and  twenty  feet 
deep.  Of  course,  it  could  not  do  its 
work  at  such  an  amazing  rate  as  this 
if  it  were  not  for  the  water  which  it 
has  to  work  with.  That  is  the  secret 
of  the  whole  performance. 

In  front  of  the  machine  are  six  intake 
pipes,  turned  downward.  Surrounding 
each  of  these  is  a  cylinder  fitted  with 
knives,  which  is  kept  in  revolution  all 
the  time,  so  that  the  knives  cut  and 
chew  up  the  sand  and  mix  it  with  the 
water.  This  process,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, goes  all  around  the  intake 
pipes,  and  in  these  pipes  the  suction  of 
great  steam-driven  centrifugal  pumps 
is  pulling  away  at  the  loosened  mass  of 
sand  and  water.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  result.  Great  solid  streams  of  de- 
bris flow  in  the  pipes  at  a  rapid  speed. 
The  hydraulic  engineers  have  calcu- 
lated the  speed  to  a  nicety.  They  know 
to  the  fraction  of  a  foot  what  speed  the 
current  must  have  through  those  pipes 
in  order  to  carry  the  sand  in  solution. 

Thus  the  problem  of  maintaining  a 
channel  in  the  Mississippi  river  at  low 
water  is  solved.  Where  there  is  now 
but  four  and  one-half  feet  of  water  in 
the  autumn  there  will  be,  after  a  few 
of  these  dredges  have  been  put  to  work, 
fourteen  feet.  In  two  years  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  fourteen  feet  of  water 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  sea  every  day  in 
the  year.  Five  hydraulic  dredges  will 
Ho  the  work  if  employed  four  or  five 
months  a  year  at  a  cost  of  $10,000  a 
month  each.  This  is  almost  magic — 
modern  magic. 

The  significance  of  this  achievement 
is  that  the  problem  of  maintaining  low- 
water  navigation  in  all  alluvial  streams 
is  solved.  It  is  applicable  to  the  Mis- 
souri, to  the  Illinois,  to  the  Sacra- 
mento, to  the  Volga,  to  the  Danube,  to 
the  Dnieper,  to  the  Hoogly  in  India, 
to  the  La  Plata,  to  rivers  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is  thought  that  no 
invention  or  achievement  since  the 
development  of  steam  navigation  has 
done  as  much  for  water  transportation 
upon  rivers  as  this  successful  applica- 
tion of  hydraulics  to  river-bed  dredg- 
ing will  do  in  the  near  future. 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Cocoanut  Cake-, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(See  Analysis  in  Cal.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  7S9S.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


For  n  knife  thnt  will  cut  a  horn  without  f 
crushing,   because    it    cut*    from    four  . 

'V-T HE  KEYSTONE 
— DEHORNER— 

It  in  hamane,  rnt'ict  and  durable.  Fully  ]^ 
warranted.  Highkht  award  at  Woiild'6  9 
Fair     Descriptive  circulars    FREE.  * 

A.C.  BR08IUS,  <  ochranville,  Pa,  % 
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Patent  Cent rlfngal,  Steam  and  Power  Pump- 
ing Machinery.  Simplest,  Cheapest  and  Best 
Orchard  TruckH,     Grape  Crashers, 
Wine  Presses,    Wine  Filters. 
Up-to-Date   Repair  Shop   for  All  Kinds  of 
Pomps  and  Other  Machinery. 
It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  prices. 

I.    I..   IIIKTON    MACHINE  WORKS, 
116-117  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 

PUMP 

For  deep  or  shallow  w ells;  power,  windmili  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  &-ln.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  lu.uuu  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES,  Galt.Cal. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTtiOM  KK  V  STREET, 

Ret.  California  and  Fine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL- 


HALL'S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

Beautifies  and   restores  Gray 

Hair  to  its  original  color  and 

vitality ;     prevents    baldness ; 

cures    itching    and  dandruff. 

A  fine  hair  dressing. 

R.  P.  Hall  &  Co.,  Props..  Nashua,  N.  II. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


The  late  Dr.  Alfred  Nobel's  bequests 
should  do  much  for  the  progress  of 
science.  At  any  rate,  magnificent  re- 
wards will  accrue  to  the  best  discov- 
eries. According  to  the  terms  of  his 
will,  a  fund  is  to  be  formed  from  all  his 
realizable  property,  the  yearly  interest 
from  which  is  to  be  divided  into  five 
equal  portions.  The  first  of  these  is  to 
be  allotted  as  a  prize  for  the  most  im- 
portant discovery  in  the  domain  of 
physics.  The  second  is  for  the  prin- 
cipal chemical  discovery  or  improve- 
ment. The  third  is  for  the  chief  dis- 
coven  in  physiology  or  medicine.  The  j 
fourth  is  for  the  most  distinguished 
literary  contribution  in  the  same  field, 
while  the  fifth  is  to  be  allotted  to 
whomsoever  may  have  achieved  the 
most  or  done  the  best  to  promote  the  | 
cause  of  peace.  All  these  prizes  are 
open  to  Scandinavians  and  foreigners 
alike.  After  deducting  a  few  bequests 
to  individuals,  it  is  expected  that  the 
fund  thus  devised  to  the  cause  of 
progress  will  amount  to  the  sum  of 
35,000,000  kroner,  or  nearly  $10,000,000.  I 


Potatoes, 

Tomatoes,  Melons,  Cabbage 
Turnips,  Lettuce,  Peas,  Beets, 
Onions,  and  all  Vegetables,  re- 
move large  quantities  of  Potasl 
from  the  soil.  Supply 

Potash 

in  liberal  quantities  by  the  use 
of  fertilizers  containing  not 
less  than  10%  actual  Pot= 
ash.  Better  and  more  profit- 
able yields  are  sure  to  follow 


Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
1  fertili7ers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subjet  t  of  fertilization,  and 


are  really  helpful  CO  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

03  Nassau  St..  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


STRONG  ENDORSEMENT 


"In  the  spring  of  '88  I  put  up  601)  rods.  1  have  never 
nad  to  repair  it  from  that  day  to  this.  In  '90  I  put  up 
about  XXIrods.  with  equally  good  results.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  Page  fence  will  not  stand  20  years 
without  any  exrense  for  repairs.'' 

Will  W.  Shepard. 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  lin  letter  Jan.  18.  '97)  to 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


ICUsedJand  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Co. 


It  Has  Stood  the  Test  of  Time. 
It  Never  Fails  to  Give  Satisfaction  . . 

There  are  so  many  ways  this  wonderful  remedy  can  be 
used  to  better  advantage  than  any  other  that  It  has  become 
widely  known  as  a  stable  necessity. 

DON'T    FAIL    TO  TRY 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR. 

It  Is  a  tried  and  never- falling-  cure  for  Colic.  Ringbone.  Horse  All. 
Curbs.  Splints.  Sweeny.  Shoe  Boils  when  first  started.  Spavins.  Cockle 
Joints.  Contracted  and  Knotted  Cords.  Etc. 

Circulars  containing  proof  of  Its  wonderful  merits  will  be  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  three  2-cent  stamps  to  pav  postage.  Ad- 
dress at  once. 

S.    fK.  TUTTLE, 

•il  Beverly  St  Boston,  Mass. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686.  I. os  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Berkshires  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  in  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums— 8  firsts,  3  seconds,  5  sweepstakes- 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator.  5  Shorthorn  Bulls, 


Absolutely  Self-Regulating 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Best  it  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
U17  Castro  St..     Oakland.  Cal.  i 


EVERY  HEN 

Hatched  In  Petaluma 
Incubators  dm  start- 
ed right,  and  is  better 
prepared  to  give  profit- 
able returnsbecause  these 
machines  exclusively  em- 
body the  features  which  pro 
duce  the  greatest  number 
of  vlffnrous  Chickens. 
me.  '  Incubators  from  $10  up. 

Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,    Petaluma,  Cal., 


F*OR  SALE. 

One  and  two  years  old.  Good  ones:  some  out  of 
good  dairy  cows. 

Also  JACKS  AND  JENNIES  of  the  French 
Mammoth  family. 

,  Also  1  BLACK  IMPORTED  FRENCH  DRAFT 
f-TALLION. 

If  you  want  good  stock  come  and  see  them  or 
write  to 

E.  S.  DRIVER, 

Antelope.   Sacramento    rounty,  California. 


168  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

The  Largeat  Breeders  In  the  World  use 

PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Positively  the  best 
that  can  be  produced  both  in 
material  and  workmanship  and 
}  in  utility.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
have  seen  our  168  page  descriptive 
}  and  finely  illustrated  catalogue. 
PRIARIE  STATE  INCB.  CO.,  HOMER  CITY,  pa. 
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XZJ:  Y0UR  MEAT  WITH 
•?M??oS  LIQUID  EXTRACfoTTMOKt 

Circu  la R.E.KRAU5ER&  BRO.MILTON.PA 

STOP  LhS  growth  of  HORNS.    Book  Free.  Write 

Phem,„„.J£,\"   M:lrch  72  Blver  st ••  Chicago. 

L-nemlcal  Dehorner  at  Druggists. 


PICKET  LAWN  FENCE. 


STEEL 
WEB 

FOR  LAWNS  AND  CEMETERIES  ALSO. 

Steel  posts.  Steel  Hails  and  steel  C,nte«:  Steel  Tree, 
Flower  and  Toniatn  Giianla;  Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence,  24  to  H  In.  high;  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Pence  Board,  etc.   Catalogue  free. 
DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,         33  High  St..  DeKalb  III 


f Slournal  f 

The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  16  large  pages. 
Br.  81'  hi  to  see  I*,  before  subscribing  for  any  other 

O.  W.  York,  *  Co..  .'>e  Fifth  Ate..  CHICAGO  Iii. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  636  Market  St..  S.  F.  Holstelns. 

winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  Durham* 
competing.  Mew  Catalogues.  Regist'd  Berkshlres. 

JERSEYS  The  best  A.J.C.C  registered  prize  herd 

is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 

BULLS- Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pnre  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lota. 
Oak  wood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville.  Cal. 

PETER  8AXE  *  SON,  Lick  Bouse,  S  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past.  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS.  from  the  beet 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  al°o  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poul  ry.  William  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

Cal.  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  187*. 


Poultry. 


H.  ANDERSON,  Rio  Vista,  Cal..  Brown  Leghorns. 
Black  Mlnorcas.  Rouen  Ducks  and  Belgian  Hares. 
At  the  late  Poultry  Show,  Sacramento,  1W,  I  won 
1st  and  2nd  prizes  on  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels, 
only  2  entered.  Bl'ds  and  Eggs.  Prices  reasonable. 
A  large  lot  of  White  Leghorns  at  (1  each. 


SANTA    TKKKHA    POULTRY    FARM,  Eden 

Vale.  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Mlnor- 
cas, White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  A  Co., 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  Belgian  Hares. 


THIRTEEN  BOOB  FOR  #1  OR  10i>  FOK  Id. 

Stock  from  II  up,  all  breeds.    Carman  Bros., 

Campbell.  Cal. 


PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  F.  P.Lowell 
Prop.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Write  for  Circular. 


TIIOUIII  l.llliKKD  WHITE  LEO II OR N, extra 

am-.  Eggs  f  1  per  IS.  J.  H.  Frazell.  San  Felipe,  Cal. 

<•  GUS.— B.  and  W.  Mlnorcas.  Brown  and  Buff  Leg- 
horns.  Mrs.  J.  G.  Fredericks,  Madison,  Cal. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 
for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD.  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  A  Bendel,  S.  F. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  1 11  u  h t  rated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 

WILLIAM  NI LES  &  CO., Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


Swine. 


One-third  of  all  Harvesting  Machinery  in  use  Is 
wade  by  the  McCormick  Co.  ot  Chicago. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  A  Berkshire  Hogs 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.     Win.  Nlles  A  Co., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  in  1876. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283,  Stockton. 


Dogs. 


Ml-S  l>  ELLA  REACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Breeder  of 

Rpg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Coille  Shepherd  Dogs 


BUY    NO  INCUBATOR 


and  pay  for  It  before 
giving  It  a  trial. 

The  Arm  who  is  afraid 
to  let  you  try  their  in- 
cubator before  buying 
it,  has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  We  will  sell 
you  ours  ON  TRIAL. 
NOT   A   CENT  until 

 tried,  and  a  child  can 

run  it  with  5  minutes  attention  a  day. 

We  won  FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD  8  FAIR 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata- 
logue will  cost  you  5  cents  and  give  you  $100 
worth  of  practical  Information  on  poultry 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  Is  In  the 
business.  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses,  etc  ,  3Sc 
N.  B.— Send  us  the  names  of  three  persons  In- 
terested In  poultry  and  25  cents  and  we  will 
send  vou  "The  Bicycle:  Its  Care  and  Repair," 
a  book  of  180  subjects  and  80  Illustrations, 
worth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

V0H  CT/LIH  IlfCUBATOR  CO., 

Box  298,  DELAWARE  CITY,  DEL. 


FARMERS'  HANDY  WAGON 

AND  FRUIT  TRUCK. 


PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED 

to  close  out  present  stock. 
NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  a  HANDY  WAGON. 

W.  C.  RARIG,  General  Agent, 

1S7  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Call. 


February  13,  1897. 
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A  Handsome  Jacket-Waist  and 
Empire  Robe. 


A  COMFORTABLE  NIGHT  ROBE. 
1051. — Empire  Nightgown. 

Dainty  lingerie  appeals  to  women 
with  an  irresistible  fascination,  and 
never  have  the  styles,  especially  of 
nightgowns,  been  more  attractive. 
This  gown  is  the  Empire,  which,  from 
its  simplicity,  comfort  and  becoming- 
ness,  is  a  general  favorite.  The  full- 
ness in  the  back  is  laid  in  three  box 
plaits,  which  may  be  the  depth  of  a 
yoke,  or  to  the  waist,  if  preferred. 
The  front  is  cut  whole,  and  fastens 
under  the  left  side;  it  is  finished  at  the 
top  with  insertion  and  a  standing  ruffle 
of  lace  or  embroidery,  and  a  ribbon  run 
through  the  insertion  draws  it  in  as 
closely  as  desired  in  the  neck.  The 
deep  collar  and  sleeve  are  trimmed 
with  a  ruffle  of  embroidery  or  lace. 
Muslin,  cambric  and  nainsook  are  the 
favorite  materials,  also  China  or  India 
wash  silk. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


A  DRESSY  JACKET— WAIST. 
1047  Alceste  Jacket- Waist. 

Sizes  for  34,  36,  38  and  40  Inches  Bust  Measure. 

This  smart  jacket-waist  is  intended 
for  street  or  home  wear,  according  to 


the  materials  selected.  Worn  with  a 
velvet  or  dark  silk  skirt  it  forms  a 
smart  costume  for  any  occasion.  The 
back  is  fitted  with  the  usual  seams, 
and  has  a  short  double  box  plait  in  the 
center,  which  should  be  pressed  flat. 
The  jacket  fronts  flare  open  to  disclose 
a  full  front  of  lace  or  frilled  mousseline 
de  soie.  The  model  is  of  blue  and  white 
taffeta,  with  velvet  for  the  revers,  and 
the  revers,  basque  and  blouse  front  are 
lined  with  white  satin.  The  falling 
collar  is  square  across  the  shoulders 
and  the  edges  are  finished  with  a  frill 
of  double  chiffon.  The  stock  collar  is 
of  the  velvet  with  rosettes  of  chiffon  at 
the  sides. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

Fashion  Notes. 


A  handsome  hat  is  made  of  black 
velvet.  The  brim  is  moderately  wide, 
and  is  rolled  up  at  one  side  of  the  back. 
It  is  smoothly  covered  with  black  vel- 
vet above  and  below,  and  at  the  edge 
is  a  cording  of  velvet.  The  crown  is 
full,  the  material  being  laid  on  in  flutes 
running  around  the  crown,  and  meet- 
ing in  a  close  shirring  at  the  top.  The 
folds  are  so  arranged  that  they  touch 
the  covering  of  the  brim,  so  that  no 
roll  or  band  around  the  crown  is  re- 
quired. The  trimming  consists  of  a 
cluster  of  cardinal  plumes,  with  full 
white  aigrettes.  Over  these  cardinal 
plumes  droop  softly  curling  black  ones. 
The  plumes  are  held  in  place  by  jewelled 
ornaments. 

A  novelty  hat  is  made  of  velvet  rib- 
bon and  flowers.  The  brim  is  made  of 
interlaced  strands  of  red  and  black 
velvet,  so  arranged  as  to  form  blocks. 
The  under  side  of  the  brim  is  covered 
with  small  velvet  roses  placed  close  to- 
gether. The  crown  is  in  block  work 
similar  to  that  described,  the  strands 
of  velvet  running  together  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  top  of  the  crown.  The  trim- 
ming is  of  sprays  of  velvet  roses  with 
foliage. 

Among  the  most  popular  of  the  con- 
servative styles  are  velvet  hats  in 
sailor  shape,  trimmed  with  a  profusion 
of  softly  curling  plumes. 

A  small  bonnet  is  of  velvet  laid  on  in 
folds  over  a  frame.  It  is  very  broad 
over  the  head  from  ear  to  ear,  and  a 
very  rich  coronet  of  jet  stands  up  and 
rolls  back  from  the  front.  At  the  back 
of  the  crown  is  a  cluster  of  ostrich 
plumes,  with  a  very  full  aigrette. 

Black  alpaca,  lined  with  flannel, 
makes  a  thoroughly  comfortable,  warm 
underskirt  for  winter  wear.  It  is  bet- 
ter than  a  skirt  of  flannel  alone,  and 
will  be  found  to  last  well  and  prove 
satisfactory  as  long  as  you  need  to 
wear  it. 

A  woman  noted  for  being  always 
well  gowned  gets  a  tailor-made  gown 
every  season,  and  uses  it  the  second 
year  for  second  best.  Then  she  has  a 
well-made  black  silk  or  satin  skirt, 
with  several  silk  waists,  a  light-col- 
ored silk,  with  two  bodices,  for  special 
occasions,  and  every  summer  she  in- 
vests in  four  stylish  shirt  waists.  With 
this  wardrobe  she  is  ready  for  any- 
thing. 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  collar 
is  a  fashionable  finish  to  the  bodice  of 
elegant  dinner  and  reception  gowns. 
The  corsage  has  a  triangular  opening 
with  a  point  at  the  throat;  and  above 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 

1Q  Cents  Each. 

VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Their  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Well-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.  The  Ten  Cents  Only 

Pays  for  Handling,  Mailing,  Etc. 
Address  Pattern  Department  "Rural  Press,"  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


THE    LEADING  COLLEGE 


•IN- 


- — ^cis 

Kills  System 

of  Act  mil  Business 

Used  in  more  than  1000  of  the  BEST  Schools  of  the  U.  S., 

Is  used  In  this  School. 
BENN  PITMAN,  Shorthand.   J.  A.  Wilbs.   C.E.Howard.    1236  Market  St. 


Us; 


CALIFORNIA 
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this  the  wired  arching  collar  meets, 
which  is  made  of  silk  velvet.  On  a 
handsome  dinner  gown  of  mauve  and 
mignonette  shot  satin,  brocaded  with 
small  violet  flowers  and  foilage,  the 
collar  is  of  reseda  green  velvet,  trim- 
med at  the  very  edge  with  jewelled 
gimp.  Rich  lace  in  Duchess  or  Ven- 
etian patterns  is  either  plaited  as  a 
high  fraise  inside  the  collar,  or  if  the 
neck  be  short,  is  turned  back  flat  over 
its  entire  width,  veiling  all  but  the 
jewelled  band,  which  glitters  between 
the  lace  meshes.  A  jewelled  pin  holds 
a  fall  of  the  lace  at  the  left  side  of  the 
opening.  The  collar  is  only  moder- 
ately high  at  the  back,  and  curves  to 
points  in  front. 


A  Young  Woman  Gains  20  Lbs. 


HER  PHYSICIANS  IN  IOWA   SAID   SHE  WAS 
GOING  INTO  A  DECLINE,  AND  THAT  HER 
LUNGS  WERE  AFFECTED— THEY 
SENT  HER  TO  NEVADA. 


But  to  Fight  Lung  Troubles  or  Any  Wast- 
ing Disease,  Build  Up  Your 
Flesh. 

from  the  Express,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Two  years  ago,  back  in  eastern  Iowa,  Miss 
Maud  Lease  began  to  go  into  a  decline.  She 
lost  flesh  rapidly.  Her  appetite  failed.  Fear- 
ful headaches  nearly  drove  her  frantic.  She 
consulted  local  physicians— good,  honest  prac- 
titioners. They  told  her  that  her  lungs  were 
affected;  that  medicine  might  alleviate,  but  a 
change  of  climate  was  the  only  remedy  that 
offered  a  prospect  of  cure. 

Ill  and  despondent  she  delayed  as  long  as 
possible  her  departure,  but  at  last  it  became 
imperative,  and  she  came  to  an  aunt  at  Verdi, 
Nevada,  in  the  hope  of  finding  health  and 
strength  in  the  pure  air  and  among  the  pines 
of  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  But  she  continued  to 
fail,  and  to  add  to  her  miseries,  learned  to 
know  the  anguished  sufferings  which  attend 
that  complication  of  ills,  that  for  want  of  bet- 
ter nomenclature,  has  been  denominated 
"female  weakness." 

And  now  comes  the  miraculous  part  of  the 
story,  just  as  she  told  it  to  the  interviewer 
last  night. 

"  I  ran  down  to  118  pounds,"  she  said,  "  and 
suffered  tortures  from  those  terrible  head- 
aches and  from  sleeplessness.  My  aunt  per- 
suaded me  to  try  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People.  I  had  used  nearly  every  kind  of 
'  perscription,'  could  get  no  relief  from  them, 
and  hoped  for  none  from  these  pills.  But  to 
please  auntie  I  began  to  take  them.  Prom  the 
first  day  I  noticed  a  beneficial  effect.  The 
headaches  grew  less  severe;  my  appetite 
gradually  returned.  I  could  sleep  nights  and 
began  to  get  good  and  strong. 

"  I  used  to  take  one  of  them  three  times  a 
day.  In  two  months  I  weighed  138  pounds, 
and  was  entirely  well,  and  have  been  well 
ever  since.  The  winters  at  Verdi  were  very 
cold  and,  besides,  I  had  heard  so  much  about 
southern  California  that  I  came  to  Los  An- 
geles. 

"Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  have  helped  me 
more  than  anything  I  have  ever  taken.  I 
thank  them  for  my  health  and  ability  to  en- 
joy life.  I  am  living  at  number  800  Hope 
street,  Los  Angeles,  and  shall  be  only  too 
glad  to  repeat  what  I  have  just  said  to  any- 
body, either  in  person  or  by  letter." 

So" spoke  young  and  attractive  Maud  Lease, 
and  no  one  who  saw  her  big  eyes  snap  as  she 
said  it  could  doubt  the  earnestness  and  sin- 
cerity of  her  statements. 

And  that  is  why  we  say  the  story  of  a  mira- 
cle is  floating  through  the  air,  although  now 
the  miracle  has  become  an  established  fact. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and 
restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  an  un- 
failing specific  for  such  diseases  as  locomotor 
ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus'  dance, 
sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  nervous 
headache,  the  after  effect  of  la  grippe,  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  pale  and  sallow  complex- 
ions, all  forms  of  weakness  either  in  male  or 
female.  Pink  Pills  are  sold  by  all  dealers,  or 
will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  50 
cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  #2.50  (they  are 
never  sold  in  bulk  or  by  the  100),  by  address- 
ing Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Company,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 


Asbestine 

COLD  WATER  PAINT. 


A  DRY  POWDER,  requiring  only  the  addition  of 
COLD  WATER  to  be  ready  for  instant  use. 

Takes  the  place  of  OIL  PAINT.  Its  covering 
capacity  is  fully  100  per  cent  greater. 

It's  durable,  and  will  not  scale  off. 

CHEAPER  AND  WHITER  THAN  WHITEWASH. 

Easily  applied.  Furnished  in  White  aud  in 
FIFTEEN  DIFFERENT  COLORS. 

Output  Over  250,000  Pounds  Per  IHonth. 

pr.    L .  MLDERSOIN, 
23  Davis  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Blake,    moffltt    &.  Towrte, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

S12  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWIiE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Separators. 

First— Best — Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
PRICES  S50  to  S80O. 
Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.       Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74  Cortlandt  St., 
Chicago.  New  York. 


YOUR  FORTUNE  IN 
OLIVES. 

A  Bearing  Olive  Orchard 

FXDR  SALE. 


We  Have  Two  Olive  Orchards, 

ONE 

27  niles  East  of  Stockton, 

IN  THE  FOOTHILLS, 

160  Acres,  about  9000  Bearing  Trees  now  nine 

years  old,  planted  to  the  best  varieties,  including 
MISSION,  OBLONGATA,  RUBRA,  UVARIA, 
REGALIS,  COLUMBELLA,  MANZANILLO, 
ETC.  Majority  being  of  first  four  kinds.  House, 
barn,  windmill  and  tank.  Place  enclosed  by  a 
rabbit-proof  fence. 

THE  OTHER 

10  Miles  North  of  Stockton, 

IN  THE  VALLEY, 

80  Acres,  about  6000  Bearing  Trees  now  six 

yearsold.  Varieties  bearing:  RUBRA, UVARIA, 
REGALIS,  ASCOLANA,  SEVILLANO,  POLY- 
MORPHA,  and  about  six  other  varieties.  Barn, 
dwelling,  windmill  and  tank.   Place,  well  fenced. 

We  wish  to  sell  one  of  the  two  places,  as  we 
find  it  difficult  to  give  them  both  proper  at- 
tention. 

Either  place  will  pay  handsomely  this  coming 
year.  Will  sell  for  ONE-HALF  CASH,  BALANCE 
ON  MORTGAGE.  We  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
further  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  above  by  any  one 
contemplating  a  purchase. 

H.   H.  riOORE  &  SONS, 

241  N.  SUTTER  STREET, 
STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA. 


A  HEALTHY  SKIN 
MEANS  A  HEALTHY  SHEEP. 

THE  NON-POISONOUS 

ZENOLEUM 

SHEEP  DIP  INSURES  THAT. 

No  Lice,  No  Ticks,  No  Scab. 

Clean  Skin,  Fine  Fleece,  Better  Price. 

Surest,  Salest,  CueapeHt,  Best. 
Write  for  price  and  proof.  Ayenta  wanted. 

Zenner-Raymond  Disinfectant  Co., 

37  Atwater  Street,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


NAVEL  ORANGE  GROVES. 

Owing  to  old  age  and  Inability  to  work.  I  would 
now  sell  a  half  Interest  In  two  or  three  Navel 
Orange  Groves,  near  town,  at  much  less  than 
their  value  and  on  very  easy  terms  to  the  right 
kind  of  a  younger  man,  to  work  and  manage  them. 
An  unequaled  opportunity  for  an  industrious  man 
to  secure  a  competence  without  risk.  Would  now 
sell  a  tine  bearing  grove  near  town  at  but  one-half 
of  Its  present  value  and  on  unusually  favorable 
terms.  Address 

GEN.  J.  H.  FOUNTAIN.  Riverside,  Cal. 

IMF»RO\/E  D 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WW.  H.  GRAY,  Gen'l  Agent. 


Guns    and  Hunters' 
Equipments. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.   JACKSON    <fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

FAR  /V\  SUPPLIES^ftto- — 

AT  WHOLESALE. 

Send  for  New  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Home  Supply  Co.,  13  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 

WACON  AND  AAII  CO 
PLATFORrVt  QllALtu 

HOOKER  &  CO.  16  -18  ORUMM  STREET,  S.  F. 
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The  penetrating  powers  and  ranges 
of  powerful  lights,  such  as  are  employed 
in  lighthouse  service,  rapidly  decrease 
as  the  ratio  of  their  luminous  power  in- 
creases. For  instance,  a  light  of  5,- 
000,000-candle  power  in  the  British 
channel  has  in  average  weather  a 
luminous  range  of  about  forty-four  nau- 
tical miles,  while  if  the  light  be  increased 
to  the  power  of  10,000,000-candle  the 
luminous  range  is  only  five  miles  more, 
or  forty-nine  miles.  According  to  cur- 
rent practice,  lights  up  to  200,000- 
candle  power  are  obtained  by  means  of 
mineral  oil  lamps,  while  electric  lights 
are  used  for  higher  powers,  and  almost 
any  power  may  thus  be  obtained.  The 
highest  power  yet  attempted  is  about 
36,000,000,  at  Penmark  point,  in  the 
department  of  Finisterre,  France, 
which,  when  completed,  will  be  the 
most  powerful  lighthouse  illumination 
in  the  world.  The  height  of  the  tower 
in  which  it  is  to  be  located  is  about 
sixty-three  meters,  enabling  it  to  be 
seen  during  the  day  from  a  distance  of 
eighteen  miles  in  line  weather.  During 
the  night  this  light  will  be  visible  for 
sixty  miles.  The  rotundity  of  the  earth 
will  prevent  the  rays  from  striking  the 
eye  directly  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
thirty  miles,  but  the  sky  overhead  will 
appear  illuminated  for  thirty  miles 
more.  The  estimated  cost  is  about 
$120,000  —xMachinery. 

According  to  statistics  recently  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  James  Wood,  of  Brook- 
lyn, of  all  the  patients  applying  for 
treatment  at  the  chief  dispensary  of 
that  city,  no  less  than  10  per  cent  are 
tea  drunkards.  They  are  not  aware  of 
the  fact,  but  the  symptoms  of  their 
cases  point  unmistakably  to  over-in- 
dulgence in  tea,  and  that  presumption, 
on  inquiry,  is  confirmed  by  their  confes- 
sions. They  suffer  from  headache,  ver- 
tigo, insomnia,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
mental  confusion,  nightmare,  nausea, 
hallucinations,  morbid  depression  of 
spirits,  and  sometimes  from  suicidal  im- 
pulses— surely  a  formidable  list  of 
symptons.  These  patients  are  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  and  confess  drink- 
ing from  a  pint  and  a  half  to  fifteen 
pints  of  tea  each  day. 

Before  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  was 
pierced  by  the  canal  there  were  scarce- 
ly any  sharks  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
passage  through  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar not  being  to  their  liking.  Now. 
however,  they  come  in  by  way  of  the 
canal  and  in  such  numbers  that  in 
more  than  one  watering  place  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  also  on  the  Adri- 
atic, the  sign  has  gone  up:  "  Beware 
of  sharks." 


A  scientist  declares  that  "the  ele- 
ments entering  into  the  cornstalk  can 
be  made  to  produce  alcohol,  cellulose, 
paper,  matting,  smokeless  powder  and 
condition  powders  for  cattle." 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


PACIFIC  NURSERY 

OFFERS 

Surplus  Stock 

PEACHES.— Alexander,  Crawford  Early,  Mulr. 
Forster,  Salway,  Heath  Clirjg,  Orange  Cling, 
and  others. 

APRICOTS.  —  Early  Montgammet,  Moorpark, 
Royal,  Bkntbeim,  P<;ach,  Sardlnicea,  and 
others. 

PRUNHS.— French,  German,  Tragedy,  Clyman, 

Robe  de  Sargent. 
ALMONDS. — Soft  shell,  six  varieties. 
APPLES.— Large  stock,  twenty-five  varieties. 
CHERRIES. — Black  Tartarian,  Koyal  Ann,  Elton, 

Llewelling,  Centennial.  Bigarrcau,  and  others. 
PEARS.— Bartlett,  and  others. 
Also  FIGS  and  WALNUTS  (soft  shell). 
Also  ROSES  in  large  variety. 

EVERGREEN.  DECiDUOUS  &  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS  in  large  quantity. 

CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  PALMS,  for  out-door 
planting  and  decoration  for  houses. 

Prices  Very  Low  To  Suit  the  Times. 

Address    F.  LUDEMANN, 

COR.  BAKER  AND  LOMBARD  STREETS, 
Also  MILLBRAE,  SAN  MATEO  CO. 


Bargain 

Plant 
Offerings. 

REMARKABLE 

DOLLAR 

COLLECTIONS. 

Send  for  Circular  giving  full  particulars. 

SUNSET  SEED  &  PLANT  CO. 

427-9  Saiisome  St.,  San  Francisco,  (ML 

A  Few  Thousand 
Plum  Trees 

YET  ON  HAND  AT 

LEONARD   COATES*  NURSERY. 


They  Will  Never  Be  Cheaper. 


Other  Nursery  Stock  in  good  assortment. 
Resistant  Grape  Vines. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

LEONARD  COATES  NAPA,  CA1. 

The  Arizona  Everbearing  Strawberry  and  the 
Best  Varieties  of  Pomelo  (or  Grape 
Fruit)  Known  in  This  Country. 

The  Arizona  Everbearing  Strawberry  was  origi- 
nated near  Phnenix.  Arizona,  and  brought  to  this 
country  about  three  years  ago  by  C.  B.  Hewitt  of 
Pasadena.  It  has  proven  to  be  the  most  proline, 
luscious  and  profitable  Strawberry  yet  known  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  bears  fine  large  bright  red 
berries,  frequently  measuring  from  5^  to  6  inches 
In  circumference,  with  a  polish  as  If  they  were 
varnished.  It  is  a  continual  bearer  from  April  to 
January,  resting  only  during  January.  February 
and  March.  The  Seedless.  Leonardy  and  Walters. 
Pomelo  (or  grape  fruit)— the  beat  varieties  yet 
known  in  this  country— were  also  brought  from 
Florida  by  C.  B.  Hewitt  four  years  ago,  of  which  he 
has  an  orchard  In  bearing.  Also  very  fine  Nursery 
Trees  of  various  varieties.  For  prices  of  Trees  and 
Plants  write  the  HEWITT  FKU1T  AND  NURSERY 
CO..  Pasadena.  California. 

Established  1876. 

Myrobolan  Nursery 

NO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  for  the  season  of  1896-7  a  complete 
assortment  of 
Clean,  Healthy,  Non-Irrigated 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Plums,  Prunes  and  Apricots  on  the  true  Myrobolan 
Root  my  specialty.   No  cut-backs  or  held  over 
tree,  dug-stock.  No  insect  pests. 
JAS.  O'NEILL,  Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

'made  to  build  new  business. 

w       A  Trlnl  will  m»ke  yi>u  our  Prrnnrnt  Cu.tomf  r. 
A  VEGETABLE  GARDEN  FOR  THE  COST  OF  POSTAGE 
PRIZE  NOTE  THE  FIVE 

COLLECTION.  ASSORTMENT.  PKCS. 
Radish— Mvarie!  lee  ;L  ettuce— 9kind»;Tom- 
atoes—  7  tinent  ;Turnip»— o  9|.londid; 
and  Onions— 6  bent  varieties. 
CCtin  TCtl  PEIITC  to  cover  postage  and 
JEHU  I  CH  UCHU  packing,  and  receive 
,  this  vn  uable    collection    of    Beeds  postpaid. 
GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE.     Write  to-day 
and  receive  my  new  Seed  and  Plant  cook. 

"  W.BUCKBEEIltok'"rtl"'''1,,^,^ 
p.  o.  Buxsiis  Rockford,  III. 


FARM 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1868. 

A  general  assortment  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  at 
reasonable  rates. 

French  and  Robe  de  Sergent  Prunes  on  Myrobo- 
lan and  Newton  Pippin  Apple  in  good  supply. 

Address  VV.  H.  PEPPER,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


/Salzer'M  Scrilsnrow  and  produce!  ' 

f  John  Br.  idi  r,  Miahicott,  Wis.,  astonished' 
'  the  world  growing  17:i  bu.  of  Salzer's  Sil 
King  Barley  per  acre.  Don't  you  believe 
it?  Just  write  him.  In  order  to  gain,  in 
1897,  luo,(XJ0  new  customers,  we  send  on  trial 

10  DOLLARS'  WORTH  FOR  1 0c. 
12pkgs.  of  new  and  rare  farm  seeds,  inclad- 
ing  above  Barley,  Teosinte,  (iiant  Spurry, 
Sand  Vetch,  "40c.  Wheat,"  etc.,  positiv 
worth  $10,  to  get  a  start,  including  o 
great  seed  catalog,  all  postpaid,  for 
10  cents.   Catalog  alone,  &c.  postage 

Largest  grow  ers  of  farm  seeds  and 
L  potatoes  t  $l.:*i a  hbl)  in  the  world.^ 

3&  pkgs.  earliest  vegetable 
seeds,  41.U0 


CHOICE 


Either  of  the  following  collections 
POSTPAID  for  $1: 

NEW  GEM  COLLECTION  NO.  1. 

10  Roses.  10  Carnations.  Small  plants,  well  rooted,  for 
the  sum  of  $1.  Our  Selbction  Only.  A  fine  assort- 
ment of  good,  well-rooted  plants  that  are  sure  to 

bloom  the  first  year. 

VIOLET  COLLECTION  NO.  6. 

15  Grand  Violets  for  II:  5  California  Violet,  3  Marie 
Louise,  3  Lady  Hume  Campbell.  3  Swanley  White,  1 

Princess  of  Wales. 


Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Seeds,  Plants  and  Fruit 
Trees  mailed  free. 


PLANT 

COLLECTIONS cox  stED  AND  PLANTCa 


411-415  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


♦  ESTflBl     lSML  D      I  £3  <S    3  ♦  

iGrass,  Clover,  Vegetable,  Tree 
i  and  Flower  Seeds. 

^pi~>  I      ■  i  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and 

1   rvELILSi       Plants  of  Every  Description. 

Send  for  Catalogue.   Address  THOS.  MKIIKIUN',  Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co., 
f>16  Battery  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal.    P.  O.  Box  HOT.!). 


FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERY,  3 


Fresno, 


The  leading  Growers  in 
the  state  of 


Deciduous  Fruit  Trees,  Olives, 
Citrus  and  Ornamental  Trees 

A  Well  Selected  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

Palms,  Roses  and  Green-House  Plants 

Send  for  price-list  and  New  Descriptive  Catalogue.  We  offer  many  new  and  valuable 
novelties.    Special  Quotations  on  Car-Load  Lots. 

CEO.  C.  ROEDINC,  Proprietor. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS! 


FRUIT    AND  ORNAMENTAL. 


ROSES  AND  PALMS! 


IMPERIALE  EPINEUSE  AND  GIANT  PRUNE. 

WICKSON  PLUM,  QUEEN  OLIVE, 

LAMBERT  CHERRY,    <tB?    PIERCE  GRAPE. 


<S"For  complete  list,  send  for  our  new  Catalogue. 


California  Nursery  Company, 


JOHN  ROCK.  Manager 


.Niles,  Cal. 


Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  Free 


Grape  Fruit  Stock 

OF   SUPERIOR  QUALITY, 
One  and  Two  Years  Old,       The  Best  Variety. 

FOR  SALE. 

Also  some  very  nice  lemon  stock. 
Address  C.  FAYETTE  TAYLOR,  Redlands,  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS.  FRUIT  TREES,  SEEDS.  ETC. 

Everything  in  the  line  of  Berry  Plants;  all  vari- 
eties of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
currants,  gooseberries,  mayberries,  salmon  ber- 
ries, honey  berries,  coral  berries,  rose  berries, 
buffalo  berries,  dewberries,  oraoberrtes,  huckle- 
berries, pineapple  berries,  lemonade  berries,  sugar 
berries,  etc.  Rare  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees.  A  Seleot  Line  of  High-Grade  Vegetable 
Seed.  Catalogue  Free  to  Any  Address.  S.  L. 
WATKJNS,  Grizzly  Flats,  El  Dorado  Co  , 


Orange  .  .  . 
Lemon  and 
Grape  Fruit 


Olive  Trees. 
Olive  Oil. 

WRITE  AND  GET  PRICES. 

HOW  LAND  BROS. 

Pomona,  Cal, 

fRW, 

/There  has  never  been  a  time  when  grow 
'"era should  guard  against  failure  with  more 
care.   There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
Ftrryy*  Sttda  were  more  essential,  'i'liey  are 
,  al  wayN  Ihe  beat.   For  eale  I  y  I.  ading  , 
dealers  everywhere.  Insist  on  having  tbem, 

FERRY'S  SEED  ANNUAL 

is  full  of  information  for  gardeners  and 
planters.  There  will  never  be  a  better  time 
■ban  now  to  send  f»rthelK*7  edition.  Frcp. 
O.  M.  Ferry  St.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Feb.  17,  1897. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

PRODUCE  RECEIPTS. 


FOE  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,  '96. 


Flour,  U-sks   61,955 

Wheat,  ctls   44,959 

Barley,  ctls   9,040 

Oats,  ctls   13,545 

Corn,  ctls    9,515 

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   2,277 

Potatoes,  sks   16,778 

Onions,  sks   1,935 

Hay,  tons   1,827 

Wool,  bales   556 

Hops,  bales  


4,065.974 
9.681,428 
4,074,581 
462,663 
168,997 
117.297 
435,367 
754,836 
98,410 
96.894 
38,734 
6,868 


Same  Tim,e 
Last  Year. 


3,255,336 
7,976,193 
2,478.843 
507,171 
139,490 
31,151 
399,261 
698,644 
84.337 
96,868 
40,371 
10,518 


Since 

FOR  THE  WEEK.  \july  j_  'flg 

FkmrTw-sks   41,528  I  3,034,128 

Wheat,  ctls   34  |  9,095,860 

Barley,  ctls   4,748  ,  3,182,3,30 

Oats,  Ctls   772  24,404 

Corn,  ctls   936  11,727 

Beans,  sks   984  271,611 

Hay,  bales   2,120  I  40,262 

Wool,  lbs   |  9,100.249 

Hops,  tt>8    45,259  !  907,713 

Honey,  cases   2,049 

Potatoes,  pkgs   2,687  56,406 


Same  Time 
Last  Year. 

2,193,115 
7,868.764 
1,794,944 
16,595 
18,219 
246,747 
36,748 
11,392,096 
1,145,000 
7.581 
68,487 


Grain  Freights  ami  Charters. 

Another  week  of  inactivity  is  to  be  recorded 
in  the  market  for  grain  charters,  with  pros- 
pects of  considerable  dullness  being  ex- 
perienced during  the  balance  of  the  current 
cereal  year.  As  there  is  not  much  wheat 
offering  at  figures  justified  by  English  mar- 
kets and  freight  rates  from  here  to  Europe, 
shippers  are  not  showing  any  special  inclina- 
tion to  charter.  The  engaged  list  of  grain 
ships  now  in  port  is  light  and  will  probably  so 
continue  for  the  next  three  or  four  months. 
Based  on  latest  reported  transactions,  desir- 
able vessels  for  the  grain  carrying  trade  are 
not  quotable  over  16s  3d  to  Cork  for  orders  to 
United  Kingdom,  Havre,  Antwerpor  Dunkirk. 

CHARTERS. 

Hiddekel,  British  bark,  2500  tons,  wheat  to 
U.K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk,  16s  3d ; 
direct  port,  15s. 

Aberystwith  Castle,  British  ship,  1056  tons, 
now  on  the  Columbia,  wheat  thence  to  South 
Africa. 

Nordlyset,  Norwegian  bark,  1518  tons, 
wheat  to  South  Africa;  terms  private. 

GRAIN  CHARTERS. 

Tonnage  engaged.    Disengaged.     To  arrive. 

1897   20,697  94,833  197,965 

1896   42,293  41,641  203,805 

Flour. 

The  general  tone  of  the  market  has  contin- 
ued much  the  same  as  preceding  week.  Trade 
has  been  of  a  light  order,  and  to  large  buyers 
or  especially  desirable  custom  it  has  been  the 
exception  where  prices  have  not  been  shaded 
in  favor  of  the  consuming  interest.  Shipments 
outward  have  been  tolerably  heavy  the  past 
week,  especially  to  China,  but  most  of  this 
flour  had  been  arranged  for  a  month  or  more 
prior  to  shipment. 

Superflne,  lower  grades  $3  00@3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  30@3  50 

Country  grades,  extras   4  10®4  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  35@4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50®4  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  10@4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  10@4  25 

Wheat. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1895-96.  1896-97. 

Liv.  quotations,         5s9d@5sl0d.  6s6V4d®6s7V4d. 

Freight  rates,                 20(3)21  >*s.  15<M6'4s. 

Local  market.           $1.15@1.20  $1.37tf@1.42K 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

United  States  Consul-General  deKay  at 
Berlin,  in  a  report  to  the  State  Department 


announcing  the  closing  of  the  Berlin  Produce 
Exchange  on  the  last  day  of  1896,  says  that  in 
closing  the  merchants  and  brokers  of  Berlin 
only  followed  the  example  of  those  of  Halle, 
of  Stettin,  of  Konigberg,  Posen,  Madgeberg 
and  other  towns.  Even  in  Austria  this  cam- 
paign of  the  Agrarians  has  been  waged  and 
the  Hungarian  Exchange  at  Buda  Pesth  is  in 
similar  straits.  In  Berlin  the  merchants  re- 
garded the  attempt  of  the  government  to  con- 
trol their  organizations  by  the  appointment  of 
managers  as  likely  to  result  in  tampering 
with  the  price  lists.  So  they  dissolved  the 
exchange  and  proceeded  to  form  a  free  union. 
The  Agrarians  do  not  regard  themselves  as 
beaten  by  these  tactics,  but  hope  to  see  other 
merchants  supply  the  places  of  the  secession- 
ists; they  wish,  according  to  the  Consul-Gen- 
eral, to  obtain  through  the  pressure  of  the 
directors  appointed  by  the  Government,  prices 
for  produce  at  which  farming  in  Germany  will 
pay  well. 

There  have  been  further  heavy  breaks  expe- 
rienced in  the  wheat  market,  here  and  abroad, 
since  last  review,  these  declines  being  most 
apparent  in  speculative  values,  although  the 
spot  market  was  naturally  unfavorably  af- 
fected. There  has  been  so  little  done,  how- 
ever, in  actual  wheat  offering  by  sample  that 
values  for  the  same  have  much  of  the  time 
been  illy  defined.  Although  the  market  has 
been  on  the  down  grade  for  nearly  a  month, 
some  of  the  interior  papers  the  past  week 
were  commenting  on  the  strong  wheat  mar- 
ket and  the  probability  of  the  price  going  to 
2c  per  lb.  The  probability  in  December  and 
January  of  wheat  touching  above  figure  was 
very  remote,  and  there  is  now  no  likelihood  of 
the  price  touching  l%c,  either  this  or  next 
season.  First-class  shipping  wheat  has  been 
lately  sold  at  SI. 41 1  j!,  delivered  alongside  at 
Port  Costa,  and  next  season's  wheat  has  been 
sold  on  speculative  account  down  to  $1.17%  for 
December  delivery.  The  latter  price  is  be- 
lieved to  be  lower  than  warranted,  but,  as 
before  stated  in  these  columns,  most  of  the 
speculators  are  on  the  bear  side,  and  much  of 
the  time  nothing  but  a  pressure  of  coin  is  nec- 
essary to  put  prices  down  to  such  points  as 
suit  their  interests,  no  matter  how  ruinous 
the  low  prices  may  prove  to  the  producing 
class.  This  cutting  of  values  to  suit  the  gam- 
bling element  has  been  carried  so  far  that  in 
portions  of  continental  Europe  the  government 
has  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  has  placed 
restrictions  on  gambling  in  farm  products,  the 
restrictions  proving  so  objectionable  to  the 
speculators  that  some  of  the  exchanges  have 
suspended.  A  little  wholesome  legislation  in 
the  same  direction  is  sadly  needed  in  this 
country.  The  speculative  market  on  Monday 
of  this  week  recovered  considerably,  espe- 
cially for  May  wheat,  attributable  to  political 
complications  in  Europe,  but  a  great  portion 
of  the  advance  was  lost  before  the  close  of  the 
day.  Tuesday  the  option  market  was  again 
lower,  with  spot  wheat  inactive.  Wednesday 
there  was  a  better  feeling,  options  recovering 
considerably,  especially  May,  the  firmness  on 
Call  Board  being  mainly  centered  in  May 
wheat. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  $1.31%@1.35%. 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.17?i@1.20>8. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $1.32%@1.34% ; 
December  at  $1.19%@1.20. 

California  Milling  Jl  37!/,@l  42& 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  35   ®1  37^4 

Oregon  Valley   1  35  @1  37V4 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  25   @1  40 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  25  @1  35 

Barley. 

With  no  export  trade  at  present  in  this 
cereal  worthy  of  special  mention,  and  local  re- 
quirements being  of  small  compass  and  con- 
fined mainly  to  ordinary  feed  qualities,  there 
has  been  little  or  no  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  firmness.  Best  grades  of  feed 
tended  slightly  in  sellers'  favor,  with  rather 
light  offerings  of  this  description,  but  the 
market  could  not  be  said  to  be  quotably 
higher.  In  Chevalier  barley  there  is  not 
enough  doing  to  enable  giving  quotations, 
stocks  of  this  variety  being  now  nearly  ex- 
hausted. Brewing  barley  is  receiving  no  at- 
tention of  consequence,  which  is  not  unusual 
for  this  time  of  year.  The  approach  of  tax 
time  operates  against  brewers  purchasing 
at  present,  even  if  they  considered  prices  in 
their  favor.  Option  market  did  not  show 
much  activity,  nor  did  Call  Board  values  fluc- 
tuate to  any  very  marked  degree. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 


as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  76@77J^e;  December, 
1897,  delivery,  76%@77%c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  May  feed  sold  at  78@78%c; 
December  feed  at  — @— c. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   77H®  — 

Feed,  fair  to  good   72V4®  75 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   80   @  85 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

Oats. 

Stocks  and  offerings  of  most  descriptions 
have  continued  liberal  and  ahead  of  current  \ 
requirements,  Surprise  oats  being  about  the 
only  sort  of  which  there  was  any  noteworthy 
scarcity.  Common  qualities  of  White  oats  are 
in  large  stock,  mostly  Eastern,  the  latter  be- 
ing offered  down  to  $1  per  cental.  Quotations 
remain  about  as  last  noted,  but  the  market  is 
not  firm  at  these  figures,  extreme  prices  be- 
low noted  representing  little  more  than  ask- 
ing rates. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  27H@1  30 

White,  good  to  choice  1  15  @1  25 

White,  poor  to  fair  1  00  @1  12H 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  22&@1  27V4 

Milling  1  20  ®1  30 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  45   @1  55 

Black  Russian   95  @1  30 

Red  1  00  @1  25 

Corn. 

The  market  is  heavily  stocked  with  Eastern 
Large  Yellow,  but  importations  are  expected 
to  be  light  from  this  time  forward,  as  the 
freight  rate  from  Nebraska  to  this  center  has 
been  advanced  $3  per  ton.  Domestic  product 
is  not  offering  in  large  quantity  of  any  vari- 
ety, but  with  little  inquiry,  the  market  in- 
clines decidedly  against  sellers. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice     7754®  80 

Large  Yellow   75  @  77V4 

Small  Yellow   90  @  95 

Egyptian  White   95  @1  00 

Popcorn,  shelled,  '{tDi   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Wholesale  transfers  of  this  cereal  are  not 
readily  effected  at  this  date,  and,  when  buy- 
ers are  found,  low  prices  have  to  be  accepted. 

Good  to  choice   82^@  87>4 

Buckwheat. 

Market  is  moderately  firm  at  the  quotations 
noted,  but  business  is  mostly  of  a  light  job- 
bing character. 

Good  to  choice  1  35  @1  37Y, 

Silverskin   —  @  — 

Beans. 

The  Eastern  bean  market  is  thus  reported 

by  a  New  York  authority  under  recent  date, 

prices  given  being  per  bushel  of  60  lbs. : 

It  has  been  an  unsatisfactory  week's  trade,  and 
with  continued  liberal  arrivals  from  this  State 
and  Michigan  the  pressure  to  sell  has  been  strong 
enough  to  keep  prices  on  the  downward  turn  most 
of  the  time.  The  orders  for  export  have  come  to 
hand  slowly,  and  jobbers  have  bought  very  cau- 
tiously, having  a  fair  quantity  of  stock  from  pre- 
vious purchases.  Marrow  have  declined  about  5c, 
but  seem  to  be  a  trifle  more  steady  at  the  close. 
Some  choice  lots  are  selling  down  to  $1.15,  though 
a  shipper  paid  $1. 17!4  recently  for  100  bbls.  One  of 
the  chief  causes  of  weakness  has  been  the  offer- 
ings of  stock  direct  from  the  country  at  lower 
prices  than  our  receivers  have  asked.  Medium 
and  Pea  have  settled  2%@5c,  the  former  now  sell- 
ing mostly  at  $1  for  best  quality  and  Pea  at  90® 
92%c  generally.  Some  holders  are  inclined  to  feel 
a  little  steadier  on  Pea,  but  others  are  still  anx- 
ious to  sell  and  are  accepting  the  inside  rate  for 
nice  quality.  A  few  export  orders  for  Red  Kidney 
were  filled  at  $1.37H,  but  most  holders  have  been 
willing  to  accept  $1. £5,  and  the  bulk  of  the  busi- 
ness is  on  that  basis.  White  Kidney  almost  nom- 
inal. Yellow  Eye  slow,  but  about  steady.  Turtle 
Soup  a  little  more  plenty  and  lower.  Shippers 
should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  our  top  quota- 
tions for  all  varieties  of  beans  are  based  upon 
choice  quality,  hand  picked  and  screened,  and  put 
up  in  new,  large  barrels.  Goods  packed  in  small 
or  second-hand  barrels  have  to  sell  for  less,  no 
matter  how  fine  the  quality,  and  off  grades  always 
have  to  be  shaded  down.  California  Lima  dull  at 
$1.25@)1.30.  Green  peas  have  ruled  lower  and 
weak  under  an  exceedingly  dull  trade. 

Market  for  colored  beans  has  ruled  moder- 
ately firm,  with  a  fair  amount  of  trading  in 
Pinks  and  Bayos.  Limas  are  being  steadily 
held  at  the  advanced  rates  last  quoted,  with 
few  offering  for  the  time  being  in  this  center. 
Most  of  the  White  varieties  are  meeting  with 
slow  sale  and  inclining  against  sellers.  About 
the  only  noteworthy  shipment  of  the  week 
was  per  last  China  steamer,  which  took  over 
2500  centals,  or  the  equivalent  of  3500  bags. 
While  nearly  every  steamer  for  the  Orient 
takes  some  beans,  it  is  unusual  to  have  a  sin- 
gle shipment  of  above  proportions. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  $1  20  ®l  35 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  00  @1  20 

Lady  Washington   1  00  @1  10 

Butter,  small   1  25   @ 1  40 

Butter,  large   1  40  @1  60 

Pinks   1  20  @1  30 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  65   ®1  75 

Reds   1  30  @1  40 

Red  Kidneys   2  50  ®2  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  60  ®1  70 

Black-eye  Beans   1  40  ®1  50 

Horse  Beans   90  ®1  00 

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   1  50  ®1  75 

Dried  Peas. 

Not  many  offering,  the  demand  is  not  very 
brisk,  and  there  is  no  change  to  note  in  quo- 
table values.  The  inquiry  which  exists  is 
confined  to  best  qualities. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  25  @1  50 

Nlles  Peas   1  25  @1  35 


Hay  and  Straw. 
Weakness  has  been  as  fully  pronounced  in 
the  hay  market  the  current  week  as  at  any 
previous  date  this  season.  Receipts  were  of 
quite  fair  proportions,  and  offerings  were  suf- 
ficiently large  to  keep  the  market  steadily  in 
favor  of  the  buyer.  There  is  every  indication 
that  low  prices  will  prevail  through  the  bal- 
ance of  this  season.  Straw  remains  low  and 
could  not  well  be  otherwise,  w  ith  hay  as  cheap 
as  it  has  been  for  some  time  past. 

Wheat  7  50®10  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  7  00®  10  00 

Oat    6  00®  8  50 

Barley  6  00®  8  50 

Clover  6  00®  7  50 

Stock  Hay  4  50®  5  50 

Alfalfa  6  00®  7  50 

Compressed  6  00®  9  50 

Straw,  $  bale   35®  50 

Wool. 

Stocks  of  grease  wools  have  been  lately 
greatly  reduced,  and  there  are  now  no  large 
quantities  of  desirable  fleeces  remaining  in 
first  hands.  Market  presents  a  more  encour- 
aging outlook  for  the  growers  than  for  some 
time  past,  there  being  assurance  that  a  tariff 
will  be  imposed  in  the  near  future  on  all  im- 
ported wools.  The  coming  clip  promises  to  be 
above  the  average  as  to  brightness,  strength, 
etc.,  the  season  so  far  having  been  very 
favorable. 

SPRING. 

Nevada,  as  to  condition   7  @9 

Oregon  Valley,  select   9  @10H 

Oregon  Valley,  low  grade   8  @  9H 

Oregon,  Eastern   8  @10 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  —  @  — 

Northern  California  free   —  @  — 

Northern  defective   5H@  7 

Middle  Counties  free   —  @  — 

Middle  counties  defective   5H@  6% 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern   4!4®  6 

Bopg. 

A  New  York  review  of  late  date  has  the 
following  to  say  of  the  hop  market: 

Business  has  been  dull  this  week  in  nearly  all 
classes  of  stock.  The  demand  from  England  has 
shown  less  force,  and  most  of  the  lots  going 
abroad  were  previous  purchases.  Several  carloads 
have  arrived  from  this  State  and  the  Pacific  coast 
consigned  direct  to  shippers.  Local  dealers  have 
not  been  interested  to  any  extent,  and  brewers 
have  shown  the  same  stolid  indifference  that  has 
characterized  their  movements  for  months,  and 
which  is  wholly  the  result  of  their  having  heavy 
supplies  of  old  hops  still  on  hand.  As  a  rule  sell- 
ers have  not  felt  that  the  conditions  warranted 
any  quotable  change  in  the  line  of  values.  Stocks 
of  1896  hops  are  known  to  be  light  everywhere,  and 
that  fact  offsets  largely  the  lack  of  important 
business.  Those  who  have  really  choice  lots  on 
hand  would  not  accept  less  than  our  top  figures, 
but  they  are  certainly  extreme  at  the  moment. 
The  narrowness  of  the  outlets  for  medium  and 
common  grades  keeps  the  market  for  these  un- 
settled, and  the  few  transactions  reported  show 
some  variation  in  prices.  All  the  country  markets 
have  been  quieter  of  late,  and  European  advices 
generally  indicate  slow  trade. 

There  is  practically  no  wholesale  market  in 
this  center  at  present.  Offerings  from  first 
hands  are  exceedingly  light  and  there  is  no 
special  inquiry  from  any  of  the  wholesale 
dealers  or  large  consumers.  While  the  mar- 
ket is  not  quotable  over  10c  wholesale,  a  de- 
cided advance  is  asked  on  this  figure  in  the 
filling  of  small  orders.  Dealers  are  trying  to 
get  partial  compensation  for  some  of  their 
losses  in  this  line,  but  are  not  meeting  with 
much  success.  Owing  to  greatly  decreased 
acreage,  it  is  expected  that  hops  will  do  con- 
siderably better  the  coming  summer. 

Fair  to  choice,  1896  crop   8  @12 

MillsturTs. 

No  scarcity  of  supplies  of  any  description  is 
being  experienced,  and  the  market  is  easy  in 
tone.  Quotations  show  much  the  same  range 
as  last  noted. 

Bran,  $  ton  12  50013  50 

Middlings  16  50@18  50 

Barley,  Rolled  17  50@18  50 

Cornmeal  18  00@18  50 

Cracked  Corn  18  50@19  00 

Seeds. 

Little  doing  in  this  line.  Mustard  seed  is 
almost  wholly  neglected,  with  no  export  trade 
and  only  small  inquiry  on  local  account.  The 
yellow  variety  is  particularly  in  poor  request. 
Flaxseed  market  shows  no  special  change.  To 
purchase  freely,  full  current  quotations  or 
more  would  have  to  be  paid,  while  if  offerings 
were  crowded  to  sale,  slightly  lower  prices 
would  have  to  be  accepted.  Alfalfa  seed  is 
moving  very  slowly  at  low  figures. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  1  50@1  75 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  75®3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00@2  50 

Flax  1  50@1  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  ®2H 

Rape  2K@2* 

Hemp  3M®3* 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5H@53£ 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  market  for  grain  bags  is  showing  a 
strong  tone,  owing  to  the  excellent  crop  pros- 
pects. There  is  not  much  doing,  but  there  is 
considerable  inquiry,  with  buyers  now  anx- 
ious to  operate  at  prices  which  were  ruling 
earlier  in  the  season.  Wool  sacks  are  receiv- 
ing some  attention,  and  a  fairly  active  de- 
mand is  expected  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
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The  quotable  range  of  values  remains  as  last 
noted. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  buyer  June-July...  5  ®— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot  .    5  W— 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    4  65  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  *7  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  34  lb  24  @— 

Gunnies  10  ®— 

Beanbags   *  f  4M 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   54(a)  ?4 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

The  tendency  in  the  hide  market  has  been 
to  firmer  figures,  but  so  far  there  has  been  no 
quotable  improvement  to  record  in  values. 
Pelts  are  meeting  with  an  improved  market, 
and  are  bringing  better  average  prices  than 
for  a  long  time. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 

placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  59  lbs          8  @ —     7  @— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  7  @—      6  @— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs          6  ®  64   5  @  54 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  6  ®  64  5  @  5* 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  6  @—      5  ffi— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   6  @—      5  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   6  @—     5  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   7  @8     8  @7 

Dry  Hides  124@13  94@10 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  9  @10      7  @8 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  @15     —  ®10 

Horse  Hides,  large  dry  75  fa- 
Horse  M  Mrs.  large,  wet  salted  76  @1  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium  50  @— 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @— 

Colts'  Hides  25  ®— 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  50  @75 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  35  ®50 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   25  (335 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   10  (320 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  @25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  ®10 

Elk  Hides   9  @12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  @  3J< 

Tallow,  No.  2   24®— 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  @35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @— 

Honey. 

The  same  inactivity  and  lack  of  firmness  as 
previously  recorded  are  still  being  expe- 
rienced. There  is  no  export  trade  worth 
talking  about,  and  the  local  requirements  are 
very  limited.  The  inquiry  which  exists  is 
principally  for  Water  White.  Dark  amber 
grades  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  move, 
either  Comb  or  Extracted,  most  buyers  refus- 
ing to  take  hold  of  this  class  of  stock  at  any 
figure. 

White  Comb,  I -lb  frames  9  @10 

Amber  Comb   5  @  7 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5  @  54 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4  @  44 

Amber  Colored  and  Candied   33£@ — 

Dark  Tule   23f@— 

Beeswax. 

Desirable  qualities  do  not  lack  for  custom 
at  prevailing  rates.  Receipts  as  well  as 
stocks  in  store  are  light. 

Fair  to  choice,  ¥  lb  23  @26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 
The  market  for  Beef  has  presented  fully  as 
easy  a  tone  as  during  previous  week.  Mut- 
ton ruled  steady.  Spring  Lamb  remained  in 
light  supply.  Hog  market  was  rather  firm, 
with  only  moderate  receipts. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net 't  lb   6  ® — 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  @  54 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  ®5 

Mutton — ewes,  6(8)— c;  wethers   64®  7 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  small  aud  medium.  3*4®  33i 

Hogs,  large  hard   3%@  34 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   44®  4% 

Veal,  small,  *  lb   7  ®  8 

Lamb,  yearlings,  #  lb   7  @— 

Lamb,  spring,  ^  lb  10  @ll 

Poultry. 

The  market  for  most  kinds  of  old  poultry 
was  in  unsatisfactory  shape  for  sellers,  espe- 
cially for  chickens,  owing  to  heavy  arrivals  of 
Eastern.  Young  stock  was  not  in  large  sup- 
ply, but  there  was  more  than  preceding  week 
and  prices  ruled  at  a  little  lower  range.  Fry- 
ers and  large  broilers  in  prime  condition  com- 
manded relatively  the  best  figures.  Turkeys 
sold  slower  than  previous  week,  hens  receiv- 
ing the  preference  over  gobblers.  Large  and 
fat  goslings  brought  very  fair  prices.  Young 
pigeons  were  scarce  and  high. 

14®  16 

12(3)  13 
12®  13 
00@5  00 

00®  

00(3)5  50 
50(3)5  00 
50rn  n  (10 
INIW3  5(1 
00(3)7  00 

:Mab  00 

50®1  75 
50®3  00 
OO  a  1  -J5 
Mai  50 


Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb  

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ¥  lb  

Turkeys,  live  gobblers  

Hens,  Cal.,  ¥  doz  .4 

Roosters,  old   4 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)   5 

Fryers  4 

Broilers,  large  ....4 

Broilers,  small   3 

Ducks,  young,  V  doz   6 

Ducks,  old  ',4 

Geese,  ^  pair  1 

Goslings,  *  pair   2 

Pigeons,  Old,  $  doz  

Pigeons,  Young  ......!"> 

Hatter. 


Although  the  production  is  on  the  increase 


in  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the 
State,  there  has  been  no  great  accumulation 
of  stocks  the  past  week.  There  has  been  a 
fair  shipping  demand,  and,  as  local  consumers 
are  getting  off  packed  butter,  more  is  re- 
quired for  the  home  trade.  Market  has  ruled 
fairly  steady,  especially  for  good  to  choice 
qualities,  which  were  not  held  at  extreme  or 
fancy  prices.  A  bill  is  reported  having  been 
introduced  into  the  Legislature  requiring 
every  roll  and  square  of  butter  to  weigh  two 
pounds.  This  is  liable  to  give  the  butter 
makers  lots  of  trouble,  if  the  bill  as  reported 
becomes  a  law  and  is  enforced.  Butter  varies 
considerably  in  weight  at  different  times  in 
the  year.  A  more  rational  measure  would  be 
to  have  all  butter  sold  by  weight,  regardless 
of  size  or  style  of  package,  let  the  weight  be 
V/s  pounds,  2V»  pounds,  or  whatever  it  may 
prove  to  be. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  20  @21 

Creamery  firsts  18  @19 

Creamery  seconds  17  @— 

Dairy  select  16  @174 

Dairy  seconds  I24(al5 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @10 

Mixed  store   9  «uu 

Creamery  in  tubs  14   .a  if, 

Pickled  roll  IS  (3)14 

Dairy  in  tubs  13    j  U 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  13  ®14 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  10  (0,12 

Cheese. 

Thereare  fair  supplies  of  domestic  product, 
more  than  is  needed  for  the  immediate  de- 
mand, as  buyers  are  operating  as  lightly  as 
possible,  having  no  faith  in  present  values 
being  long  maintained.  Market  is  quotably 
lower,  and  is  not  firm  at  the  current  quota- 
tions. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   94® — 

California,  good  to  choice   8  @  9 

California,  fair  to  good   64®  8 

California,  "  Young  Americas"  9  <g>10 

Eggs. 

Buyers  have  continued  to  be  able  to  dictate 
prices  very  much  to  their  own  suiting.  Values 
have  declined  fully  2c  per  dozen  during  the 
week  under  review,  and  it  is  the  general  im- 
pression that  bedrock  has  not  yet  been 
touched.  It  is  predicted  that  values  East 
this  year  will  go  lower  than  ever  before 
known,  or  about  lc  per  dozen  under  last  year's 
lowest  point.  Producers  in  the  spring  of  189fi 
sold  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska  down  to  fk-  per 
dozen.  Large  consumers  in  Eastern  centers 
are  reported  to  be  using  substitutes  during 
the  fall  and  winter  months  when  eggs  are  not 
obtainable  at  12c  or  less  per  dozen. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  15  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..  13  @14 

California,  good  to  choice  store  12  @I24 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  @11 

Oregon,  prime  —  @— 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  @— 

Duck  eggs  —  @16 

Vegetables. 

No  very  radical  changes  have  been  devel- 
oped in  the  market  for  either  winter  or  spring 
vegetables  now  in  season.  Onions  ruled 
lower,  under  slightly  increased  receipts. 
Other  winter  vegetables  did  not  make  much 
of  a  showing.  Spring  vegetables  of  desirable 
quality  were  in  limited  supply. 

Asparagus,  V  lb   15®  30 

Beans,  Garden,  ¥  fb   6®  10 

Beans,  Lima.  lj*  tb   — <s>  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,      100    40®  50 

Cauliflower,  ft  doz   40®  50 

Cucumbers,  ft  doz   75®  1  00 

Egg  Plant,  ft  lb   — ®  — 

Garlic,  ft  lb   1'4@  1% 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ft  lb   15®  20 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ft  lb   10®  124 

Okra.  Dried,  ft  lb   10®  124 

Onions,  Red,  ft  cental   — @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   1  60®  2  00 

Peas,  Green,  *  tb   3®  5 

Pepper,  Bell,  ft  large  box   — @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,,  ft  box   60®  75 

Rhubarb,  ft  box    — @  — 

Squash,  Cream,  ft  box   —  (a)  — 

Squash,  Summer,  ft  box   75®  1  00 

Tomatoes,  River,  per  large  box   —  @  — 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ft  box   50®  1  00 

Potatoes. 

With  more  liberal  receipts  of  potatoes  from 
Oregon,  as  also  from  some  points  in  this  State, 
the  market  was  hardly  so  favorable  to  sellers 
as  immediately  prior  to  last  issue.  There  has 
been  no  pronounced  depression  in  values,  how- 
ever, nor  is  any  anticipated.  The  inquiry  at 
present  is  mainly  for  Burbank  Seedlings  for 
table  use.  The  demand  for  Early  Rose  and 
Oregon  Garnet  Chile  for  seed  is  nearly  at  an 
end.  Sweets  sold  at  easier  figures  than  last 
quoted,  with  supplies  more  than  equal  to  the 
requirements. 

IN  SACKS. 

Early  Rose,  River,  ft  cental   80®  90 

Peerless,  River   — <a   

Reds  River   70®  80 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission    @   

Burbanks,  River   60®  75 

Burbanks,  Salinas  1  rjo®l  15 

Burbanks,  Oregon   75®1  10 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon  1  00®1  25 

Sweet  Potatoes  1  00@1  65 


WIRE 
FENCING. 


Izes  and 
pro- 
portion. 


/  We  quote:  No.  20,  2-in.  mesh.  2  ft.  wide,  per  roll  150  ft.  long.  91.15  I  Other  size 

I  ..         .!  }S'       .I               "            "                         l.KO      widths  In 

)  Barb  Wire  very  cheap.                                                     1,65  1  VOrtl0' 

"\  T'iVi'V'T"'  Old  Fort  brand,  full  size  cans.  No.  1  standard  quality,  per  doz  .  .en 

1     Alfalfa  .»..fil.  tTtali  stock,  irood  and  fresh,  uer  lb  ..."  na 

I  Soap,  Lenor  brand,  1  c 

I  Flour,  Peerless  brand 


pood  and  fresh,  per  lb    n« 

jase  100  bars  gg! 

Washington,  best  quality,  per  bbl  '4.Z0 

Get  our  lists. 

WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH 

J.  M.  MOORE,  221  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


The  Fruit  Market. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Apple  market  is  ruling  quiet,  as  is  gener- 
ally the  case  at  this  late  date  in  the  season. 
There  are  no  large  stocks  of  any  variety  or 
quality,  either  domestic  or  imported.  While 
the  inquiry  is  not  active,  owing  to  citrus 
fruits  coming  more  into  favor  at  this  time  of 
year,  the  market  for  desirable  qualities  of 
apples  is  fully  as  firm  as  at  any  previous  date 
this  winter.  Select  Spitzenberg,  four  tiers 
to  the  box,  would  readily  command  $1.50. 
Choice  Pippins  would  sell  close  to  same  figure. 
Virginia  Greenings  are  not  seen  on  market. 
They  would  probably  command  a  material  ad- 
vance on  the  highest  quotation  given.  Choice 
offerings  of  the  variety  last  named  would  cer- 
tainly have  brought  fancy  figures  from  the 
Chinese  to  use  in  their  New  Year's  festivi- 
ties. This  apple  has  always  been  favored 
with  a  good  market  in  the  China  trade.  Ordi- 
nary qualities  of  apples  receive  little  atten- 
tion at  comparatively  low  prices,  despite  very 
light  supplies. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tler,  per  box   1  25®  I  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-fb  box   75®  1  00 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-fb  box   50®  75 

Apples,  common,  ft  50-lb  box   40®  50 

Apples,  Eastern,  ft  bbl   2  60(3.  3  25 

Dried  Fruit. 

Recent  mail  advices  from  New  York  fur- 
nish the  following  concerning  the  dried  fruit 
market  on  the  Atlantic  side: 

The  demand  has  generally  been  extremely  dull 
this  week,  and  market  has  remained  quiet  with 
prices  showing  little  change.  Strictly  prime  wood 
dried  evaporated  apples  are  offering  freely  at  3\c, 
and  fluest  wire  dried  at  3s8c;  the  outlet  on  this 
basis,  however,  is  very  limited,  and  concessions 
would  be  necessary  to  effect  important  sales. 
Choice  are  generally  held  at  lc,  but  toward  the 
close  some  stock  is  offering  a  fraction  lower. 
Fancy  to  extra  fancy  range  from  4^®5c,  hut  so  lit- 
tle is  doing  that  ., notations  are  little  more  than 
nominal.  Fruit  grading  under  prime  receives  very 
littleattention,  and  actual  values  are  uncertain. 
Southern  sliced  apples  in  small  supply,  but  very 
few  wanted.  Sun-dried  quarters  have  had  a  fair 
movement,  generally  at  l%(a,3c  for  Canadian  and 
2K®2Jkic  for  State  and  Western,  though  finest 
bleached  State  have  a  possible  value  a  fraction 
higher.  Chops  are  dull  and  offering  freely  at  $1.40, 
without  attracting  buyers.  Cores  and  skins  have 
continued  active  and  firm;  sales  have  been  made 
as  high  as  $1.70,  with  some  dealers  talking  more 
toward  the  close;  prices  range  down  to  $1.50,  with 
some  ordinary  stock  iu  bags  as  low  as  $1.25(31.40. 
Raspberries  have  ruled  very  dull,  and.  while  occa- 
sionally held  higher,  15c  is  all  that  can  be  real- 
ized. Cherries  are  scarce  and  very  firm.  Huckle- 
berriesare  very  quiet,  with  some  stock  offered  be- 
low quotations.  Blackberries  in  light  supply,  but 
quiet.  California  fruit  has  been  held  about  the 
same  in  price,  but  with  a  slow  trade  tone,  is  easy. 
California  peeled  peaches  have  had  sales  as  low 
as  lCc.  with  15c  extreme  for  finest;  unpeeled  range 
from  *.i  10c  as  to  quality.  Apricots  have  to  show 
very  attractive  quality  to  realize  outside  quota- 
tions. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1896,  per  lb. . . .  9  @U4 
Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bags,  1896.  per  lb. . .  8  ®  10 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1896,  bxs  18  @16 

Peaches,  California,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb.  .10  (315 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1896,  unpeeled,  lb   6  @10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size   4  ®  7 

The  market  in  this  center  has  remained  in 
much  the  same  monotonous  groove  as  for  a 
week  or  more  preceding.  There  is  possibly 
less  offering  than  earlier  in  the  month,  but 
theinquiry  is  also  lighter.  About  the  only 
change  for  the  better  observable  is  a  little 
better  tone  for  apricots.  Stocks  of  this  fruit 
are  light,  and  the  better  grades  are  being 
more  steadily  held.  Some  Eastern  evaporated 
apples  are  reported  to  have  been  recently 
placed  at  53e(?g5VjC,  delivered  here,  with  more 
offering  at  latter  figure,  but  no  demand  at 
present,  most  of  the  jobbers  being  amply 
stocked  through  previous  purchases.  Apples 
of  local  curing  are  inactive  at  previously 
quoted  range.  Prunes  are  selling  in  a  small 
way  and  at  generally  easy  figures,  transfers 
of  the  four  sizes  at  over  234c  being  the  excep- 
tion. Many  of  the  prunes  now  offering  are 
from  new  districts  or  of  brands  not  well  or 
favorably  known.  In  peaches,  nectarines, 
pears  or  plums  there  is  very  little  doing. 
Aside  from  peaches,  stocks  of  the  above  sorts 
would  not  admit  of  any  noteworthy  wholesale 
trading.  Especially  are  supplies  of  nectarines 
of  insignificant  proportions.  Most  of  the  light 
business  now  being  transacted  is  on  local  ac- 
count or  with  the  Pacific  coast  States  and 
Territories.  There  is  no  evidence  of  Eastern 
dealers  being  heavily  stocked,  but  their  needs 
appear  to  be  exceedingly  light,  and  they  are, 
consequently,  not  in  the  market  as  buyers  to 
any  degree  worth  mentioning. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  lb   74®  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   84®  9 

Apricots.  Moorpark   11  ®I2 

Apples,  in  boxes   44®  bii 

Nectarines,  White   5  @  54 

Nectarines.  Red   4  ®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4   ®  44 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy   5  ®  6 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  10  ®11 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   4  (3)  5 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  64®— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4  @  4% 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         3  @  4 

Plums,  pitted   34®  4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   24®  3 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  small  sizes   14®  24 

Prunes,  Silver   6  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary  5  @— 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  24 


Apples,  quartered   3  ®— 

Figs,  Black   24®  8 

Figs,  White   24®  3 

Plums,  unpitted   1   to.  14 

Raisins. 

There  is  little  business  to  note.  Some  Lon- 
don layers  were  placed  at  $1.05  Fresno  or  $1.20 
in  this  city.  Outside  packs  of  loose  Muscatel, 
mostly  small  and  irregular,  are  being  crowded 
to  sale  at  low  figures,  in  some  cases  inside 
quotations  being  shaded.  Sultanas  and  seed- 
less Muscatel  continue  in  scanty  supply,  and 
these  do  not  incline  in  favor  of  the  buyer. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   1  50®  2  00 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   I  25®   

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  15®  1  25 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-D>  box   1  00®  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  V  lb  5  ®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  i' ,  "  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3v<®  — 

Sultanas  54@6 

Seedless  Muscatel  44®5 

Dried  Grapes  —  ®  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Oranges  are  in  fair  supply,  with  the  de- 
mand on  the  increase,  and  the  market  moder- 
ately firm  for  the  more  desirable  grades, 
Navels  receiving  the  preference,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Many  of  the  Seedlings  this  season 
appear  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  coarse  and 
possess  too  much  acidity  to  prove  palatable  to 
the  majority  of  consumers.  Many  of  the 
Navels,  on  the  other  hand,  are  showing  ex- 
cellent quality,  being  free  from  scale  or  other 
pest,  and  being  well  developed,  showing  high 
color,  good  weight  and  delicious  flavor. 

Lemon  market  is  about  as  liberally  stocked 
as  for  some  time  past,  offerings  proving  quite 
sufficient  to  keep  the  market  favorable  to  the 
buying  interest.  In  a  small  way,  one  or  two 
favorite  marks  sell  to  tolerably  good  advan- 
tage, the  fruit  being  of  high  grade  and  far 
above  the  average.  Common  qualities  drag 
at  lowest  quotations  named. 

Oranges— Wash.  Navels,  ¥  box   1  25®  3  00 

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet   @  

Cal.Seedlings   75®  1  25 

Cal.  Mandarin   75®  1  25 

Mexican   ®  

Grape  Fruit,  9  case   3  50®  4  50 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  ^  box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  %  box   5  00®  5  50 

Cal.,  small  box   1  00®  1  50 

Nnts. 

The  same  inactivity  previously  noted  is 
still  being  experienced  in  the  market  for  al- 
monds and  walnuts.  Quotations  remain  nom- 
inally as  before  noted,  but  on  forced  sales 
these  figures  could  not  be  realized.  Peanuts 
are  ruling  steady,  with  a  fair  local  demand. 

>  California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8  @  9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5  @  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   44®— 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   24® — 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   9  @ — 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   8  ®  84 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hard  shell   6  ®  64 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   8  @10 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  ®  4% 

Peanuts.  Eastern  hand-picked  5  ®  6 

Pine  Nuts   8  ®B 

California  Dried  Fruits  at  New 
York. 


New  York,  Feb.  13.— Apricots,  bags,  9®llc. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  bags,  7®9c;  peeled,  boxes, 
124(3 15c.  Prunes,  four  sizes,  1  v-V.  Rai- 
sins, 2-crown,  L.  M.,  4K;  3-crown,  L.  M.,  5)<o; 
4-crown,  6c;  London  layers,  per  box,  $1.30@1.45; 
clusters,  $1 .40®  1.85.  Almonds,  softsbell,  8®94c; 
papershell,  ll®12c.  Walnuts,  standard,  7c;  soft- 
sbell, 9o. 

New  York,  Feb.  17.— Apricots,  bags,  9®llc. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  bags,  7(o.9c;  peeled,  boxes,  124 
®15c  Prunes,  four  sizes,  43£@5c.  Raisins, 
2-crown,  L.  M  ,  4^c;  3-crown,  54c;  4-crown, 
6®64c;  London  layers,  $1.35®  1.45;  clusters,  $1.40® 
1.86.  Almonds,  softshell,  8®94c.  Walnuts,  stand- 
ard, 7c;  softshell,  9c. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

41  General  Commission  Merchants,  & 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

4V Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

Interest. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
aud  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  /VlrtRKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :   A.  VAN  DER  If  AH.  LETT,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  f  10.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


THE  COMET 


vw  from 
bucket  or  barrel  50  feet. 

Double  Acting  ahaalral 

trn  catalogue  will  make  It  plain  to  jua  t  _ 
have  the  nprayer  tou  want.    Write  to*dar. 
H.  B.  1(1  si.  1  K.  Johnatovrn,  Ohio. 

COCOAINUT  OIL  CMK.E. 


le.  Mr 
uu  that  I 


The  Best  F'epcl  for  Stork,  Chickens  and  Plgft. 

-For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by  EL  DORADO  LINSEED 
OIL  WORKS  CO..  208  California  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


BARBED  WIRE. 


Best  goods  and 
lowest  prices. 
Write  us  before  buying. 
.1.11.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Managers, 
Home  Library  and  Supply  Ass'n,14  Sansome,  S.  F. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Co-operation  in  Two  Rock  Grange. 


It  was  first  suggested  that  we  buy 
flour  and  soap  in  one  combined  order, 
and  enough  of  it  to  last  us  six  months, 
to  make  the  order  respectable.  There 
were  few  of  us  then,  remember.  As 
there  happened  to  be  a  first-class  mill 
in  Petaluma,  the  committee  appointed 
first  went  there  to  see  what  this  miller 
would  do.  I  will  give  the  main  points 
of  the  conversation: 

Committee — Mr.  M.,  we  have  called 
upon  you  to  find  out  what  you  will  sell 
to  Two  Rock  Grange  75  barrels  of 
flour  for  ?  We  will  pay  cash  down  and 
take  the  flour  directly  from  the  mill. 
The  price  was  mentioned. 
Committee — But  that  is  just  the  price 
we  can  buy  your  flour  for  at  any  retail    we  first  tried 


store  in  five-barrel  lots,  and  need  not 
pay  cash  down,  either. 

Miller — Well,  1  cannot  sell  you  the 
flour  for  less  if  you  took  150  barrels. 

Committee — And  still  any  little  one- 
horse  store  can  buy  of  you  even  one 
barrel  at  wholesale  price,  on  time,  and 
you  deliver  it  at  his  store,  if  he  asks 
you  to  do  it. 

Miller — Well,  if  I  sold  you  flour,  no 
matter  in  how  large  amounts,  for  less, 
the  merchants  in  this  town  would  boy- 
cott me. 

Committee — Boycott  you  for  selling 
flour  to  us  the  same  as  to  them  ? 
Surely,  they  would  not  dare  to  do  so. 

Miller — They  would,  and  some  would 
be  glad  of  the  chance  to  do  it. 

Committee— Well,  Mr.  M.,  if  they 
should  do  so,  and  you  will  give  us  their 
names,  we  will  promise  you  that  they 
shall  be  boycotted,  too,  in  a  manner 
that  they  will  remember. 

Miller — Oh,  well,  it  would  not  be  the 
merchants  in  this  town  alone.    If  Mr. 

 ,  who  handles  the  flour,  learns 

that  I  have  sold  flour  to  you  at  whole- 
sale price,  he  would  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  have  all  the  dealers  in  the  county 
notified  of  the  fact.  He  never  loses  a 
chance  to  harm  our  business.  We  should 
like  to  deal  with  you  directly,  but  it 
would  be  cutting  our  own  throat  to  do 
so. 

The  committee  was  astonished,  to 
say  the  least.  It  argued  with  that 
miller  for  quite  a  while,  pointed  out  the 
fact  to  him  that  it  was  the  farmers 
who  consumed  his  flour,  and  not  the 
dealers,  but  he  could  not  be  persuaded. 
He  was  asked  to  consider  the  matter 
more  fully,  while  the  committee  re- 
ported back  to  the  Grange.  He  did 
not  change  his  views  that  year,  how- 
ever. 

The  committee  gave  its  report,  and 
most  of  the  members  for  the  first  time 
got  an  insight  into  the  "business" 
methods  of  our  middlemen — not  only 
that  we  were  considered  their  legiti- 
mate prey,  but  were  even  to  some  ex- 
tent parceled  out.  We  were  naturally 
indignant;  we  had  not  thought  matters 
quite  so  bad.  It  was  not  meant  that 
outsiders  should  know  of  our  doings, 
but  it  very  soon  got  cut.  The  mer- 
chants in  town  were  rather  jubilant. 
One  of  them  was  asked  by  a  member 
whether  they  really  would  have  boy- 
cotted the  miller  if  he  had  closed  a  deal 
with  us.  "  Most  certainly  we  would  " 
was  his  answer. 

Among  the  farmers  outside  of  the 
Grange  it  had  a  different  effect  than 
those  merchants,  in  their  short-sight- 
edness, expected.  They  became  inter- 
ested in  our  work  and  began  to  join  the 
Grange.  During  the  following  year 
we  were  kept  busy  initiating  members. 
They  fairly  swarmed  into  the  Grange; 
and  before  we  had  reached  the  middle 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo 
Lucas  County. 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  tin 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  uy 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 
Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  pres- 
ence, this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1896. 
.         , ,  A.  W.  GLEASON , 

■J  seal  \  Notary  Faulk. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acts 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75o. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


of  1890,  our  hall  was  too  small  to  hold 
all  and  we  began  to  plan  building  a  new 
one.  Action  followed  planning  so 
quietly  that  on  Sept.  18,  1890,  our 
beautiful  new  hall  was  dedicated— an 
event  long  to  be  remembered. 

Busy  as  we  all  were  building  (the 
members  did  all  the  work  themselves, 
with  one  carpenter  to  direct  them)  and 
initiating,  the  co-operative  committee 
found  time  to  extend  its  labors.  It  was 
by  no  means  crushed  by  its  first  de- 
feat. Many  of  the  new  members 
proved  splendid  workers  in  the  cause. 
We  bought  feed  and  seed  at  reduced 
prices,  if  not  entirely  wholesale  prices. 
Flour,  too,  we  got  at  a  reduced  price 
from  another  source  than  the  one  we 
tried  first.  Coal  oil  we  bought  from 
wholesale  dealers,  sometimes  in  car- 
load lots,  at  from  5  to  7  cents  per  gal- 
lon less  than  retail  prices.  Groceries 
to  buy  in  Petaluma,  but 


we  met  with  no  encouragement  at  all. 
These  merchants  had  felt  so  happy 
when  we  were  snubbed  by  their  miller, 
and  had  declared  we  were  treated  just 
right,  that  they  could  not  consistently 
do  what  they  had  declared  that  miller 
shouldn't  do.  A  member  of  the  com- 
mittee went  to  San  Francisco  and  in- 
terviewed some  merchants  there.  They 
were  anxious  to  deal  with  us,  and  our 
first  combined  order  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  gave  such  splendid  results 
that  we  concluded  to  combine  our 
orders  regularly  once  every  two 
months,  and  have  followed  that  up  ever 
since.  We  have  saved  ourselves  many 
hundreds  of  dollars  by  that  alone. 

In  hardware  we  also  combined  and 
sent  one  or  two  orders  to  a  wholesale 
firm  in  San  Francisco.  Most  of  our 
leading  tools,  however,  are  sold  on  the 
agency  plan  and  no  reduction  can  be 
had.  But  on  some  articles,  especially 
on  what  is  termed  shelf  hardware,  a 
very  large  rebate— on  some  articles  as 
high  as  75  per  cent  from  list  prices — 
was  had. 

We  could  not  send  such  orders  with 
any  regularity,  and  concluded  to  do  so 
only  whenever  a  call  was  made  by  the 
members  on  the  committee  for  it. 

C.  N. 

(To  he  Continued.) 


flutual  Fire  Insurance  Bill. 


The  following  circular  letter  has  been 
issued  from  the  office  of  the  Master  of 
the  State  Grange: 

The  bill  framed  by  the  State  Grange 
on  fire  insurance,  Assembly  Bill  No. 
632,  an  act  to  provide  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  county  fire  in- 
surance companies,  was  introduced  in 
the  Assembly  by  Mr.  Sims,  January 
29th,  and  favorably  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Corporations  on  Feb- 
ruary 5th. 

All  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  this 
bill  should  immediately  write  or  wire 
their  representatives  in  the  Legisla- 
ture to  work  for  the  measure. 

Do  it  now,  and  do  it  quick. 

Do  not  wait  for  a  meeting  of  your 
Grange,  but  take  the  matter  in  hand 
yourself  and  circulate  this  information. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Don  Mills,  '        W.  W.  Greer, 
Secretary.  Master. 

Notes. 


San  Jose  Grange  initiated  six  new 
members  on  the  13th. 

San  Jose  Grange  favors  the  mutual 
fire  insurance  bill  now  before  the  Legis- 
lature. 

For  relieving  Throat  Diseases,  Coughs  and 
Hoarseness,  use  "Brown's  Bronchial  Troches." 
Sold  only  in  boxes.    Avoid  imitations. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  2,  1897. 

57B.-122.— Steam  Scraper— J.  Austin,  s.  F. 
57H.UH6.— Music  Turner  -  J.  F.  Blasauf,  S.  F. 
576,427.— Type-Writing  Machine — J.  Bonner. 

Tiburon,  Cal. 
576,515.— Timber  Raft— A.  J.  Burcham.lWoodland 

Cal. 

576,526  — Sash  Lock— Carson  &  Paterson,  S.  F. 
576,090.— Rotary  Engine— R.  S.  Case,  Pasadena, 
Cal. 

576,260.— Building  Block— E.  G.  Durant,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

576,109.— Wrench— W.  G.  Gilmour,  Oakland,  Ogn. 
576,345. — Stove  and  Cane — C.  V.  Gordon,  Los  An- 

576,308.— Bread  Cutter— J.  Habrie,  S.  F. 
576,118.— Extracting  Gold,  Etc.— W.  F.  Heath- 
man,  Santa  Ana.  Cal. 
576,315.— Shading  Pen— a.  O.  Horton,  Bridge,  Ogn. 

576.120.  — Can-Making  Machine— K.  D.  Hume, Gold 
Beach,  Ogn. 

576.121.  — Can-Making  Machine— R.  D.  Hume,  Gold 
Beach,  Ogn. 

576.122.  — Can-Making  Machine— R.  D.  Hume,  Gold 
Beach,  Ogn. 

576.123.  — Can-Heading  Machine— R.  D.  Hume, 
Gold  Beach,  Ogn. 

576,124 —cutting  Machine— R.  D.  Hume,  Gold 
Beach,  Ogn. 

576, 125.— Can-Heading  Machine— R.  D.  Hume, 
Gold  Beach,  Ogn. 

576, 195. — Separator — R.  W.  Jessup,  S.  F. 

576,129.— Advertising  Device— L.  Julig,  S.  F. 

o76, 132.— Current  Wheei^A.  Kruse,  S.  F. 

576,272.— Hydrocarbon  Burner— J.  E.  Larson, 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

576,138.— Lemon  Squeezer— F.  R.  Miner,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

576,231.— Steering  Gear— F.  E.  Schofleld,  Everett 
Wash. 

576.283.—  Car  Fender— I.  O.  Stephens,  Oakland, 

Cal.  * 
576,170.— Manufacturing   Gas— J.   L.  Stewart, 

S.  F. 

576,491.— Car  Fender— E.  West,  S.  F. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  O.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  by  mail  or 
telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


D0RSY  Orchard  and  Field  Cultivator. 

The  DORSY  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  McLean, 
but  with  some  valuable  patented  improvements; 
hence  we  offer  it  with  confidence  as  the  best  high 
wheel,   stiff   tongue   cultivator  in  existence. 

Teeth  of  any  kind  can  be  furnished. 

SIZES:   4  to  8  ft.  cut. 

C.  P.  JENSEN,  Manufacturer,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  Agents, 

16-18  Drumin  St.,  San  Francisco. 


We  are  all  anxious  to  discover  a  true 
weather  indicator — one  that  is  strictly 
up  to  date.  Not  many  know  of  the 
following  method  :  Go  out  and  gaze 
upon  the  smallest  cloud  you  see  ;  if  it 
decreases  and  disappears,  it  shows  a 
state  of  the  air  that  is  sure  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  fair  weather;  but  if  it  in- 
creases, you  may  expect  rain. 


Mind  this.   It  makes  no  difference, 


RHEUMATISM 


Chronic, 
Acute,  or 
Inflammatory 

of  the  Muscles,  Joints,  and  Bones  is  cured  by 

niiiiiiinn  mini  niiiiiiinnl 


\)\b 


Paint, 

Invaluable 
for  Inside  of 
TANKS 
and 

WATER 
TROUGHS. 


Manilla 
Roofing, 

250  square  feet 
complete, 
with 

Paint  and  Nails, 
$4.00. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER,  OR  ADDRESS 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  "6  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco, 
manufacturers,        524  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TOV/V1N    VA//\TER  VA/ORK.S. 


gombault's    '  Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Core 
The  Safe.t,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horiei 
and  Cattle..  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  tear  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  9 1. SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charge,  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


I30BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

i  .^Inventors  on  the  Paciflo  Coast  will  llnd  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
Hrst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
dractice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
give  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
apvicesent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.    Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St.,  S.  P. 
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Original  and  Genuine  Buckeye  Mower. 


THE  FIRST,  THE  LAST  AND  THE  BEST  of  all  grass  cutters  is  the  Buckeye,  the  song  bird  of 
the  meadow  and  the  staunch  and  helpful  friend  of  man  ana  horse:  Thi  Buckeye  Mower  has  all  the  old 
merits  which  have  not  only  assured  its  own  fame  but  have,  In  part,  extended  a  saving  hand  to  all  its 
competitors;  and  it  possesses  new  merits  of  the  highest  class  which  can  be  found  on  no  other  mower  in 
the  world.  The  owner  of  the  Buckeye  can  felicitate  himself  on  having  the  most  efficient  grass  cutter 
made  by  the  hand  of  man. 

The  immense  popularity  of  the  Buckeye  Mower  throughout  the  world  clearly  indicates:  First,  that 
it  is  superior  to  all  others  in  efficiency,  convenience  and  light  draft;  second,  that  it  has  proven  to  be 
the  most  durable,  economical  and  best  made  of  all  grass  cutters.  Conformity  to  the  surface  by  the 
mower  bar  in  cut  ting  through  shallow  places,  and  passing  over  ridges,  is  a  capital  merit  of  the  Buckeye 

Mower. 

SIZES: 


4  ft.  3  In.  cat. 
4  ft.  6  in.  rut. 


.'.  ft.  cat. 
6  ft.  cut. 


Write  for  Prices. 


This  is  the  Longest  Lived  and  Most  Graceful  of  all  Grass  Cutters.    It  has  been  crowned  w  ith 
the  Grandest  Prizes  and  Highest  Competitive  Honors  attainable  in  this  World. 


5  ft., 355. 
T  ft.,  ^65. 


GET    ALL    STEEL    SULKY    RAKE--H  AND    AND    SELF  DUMP. 

SIZES: 

8,  10,  12-foot  Hand  Dump.  I  ,„  ..„  ,     _  , 

X.  lo-foot  Self  Dump.  }  Wrlte  for  PrlceR- 


CANTON    ORCHARD  CULTIVATOR. 

Combined  Hand,  Foot  and  Power  Lift. 
This  Cultivator  has  been  Thoroughly  Tested  in  all  Conditions  and  is  Acknowledged  to  have  More  Desir- 
able Features  than  any  other  Orchard  Cultivator. 


We  are  also  agents  for  the 

GENUINE    HOLLINGSIA/ORTH  RAKE, 

Hand    and    Self  Dump. 


Hooker  &  Co 


16  etnd  18  Drumm  St., 

•  J  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

VEHICLES,    FARHING    IflPLEHENTS    AND  BICYCLES. 


Reversible  and  Flexible.       ™R  tworks- 

Q^.Pa.t-    1/     "San  Jose 

Cultivator, 


Made  by  the 
San  Jose  Agricultural  Works, 

Heats  the  record  for  getting 
up  to  the  trees  In  the 
old  orchards. 


Cultivator" 

Is  the  very  best,  all- 
around,  up-to-date 
cultiva- 
tor in 
the 

field  .  .  . 


Made  by  the 

San  Jose 


f  Agricultural  Works, 


KAN  AO  KB. 


Write  for  Prices. 


DISC  HARROW. 


The  only  Harrow  made  that  COMBINES  these  two  features. 


It  will  do  perfect  work  on  an  uneven  surface. 

One  gang  will  work  In  a  hollow  while  another  works  the  ridge. 

The  removal  of  four  keys  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  reverse  the  gangs  from  an  out-throw 
to  an  In-throw. 

This  Harrow  will  last  longer  and  do  from  twenty-live  to  fifty  per  cent  better  work  than  any  Harrow 
ever  constructed. 

Catalogues  and  other  information  furnished  on  application  to 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  <&  CO., 

27  MAIN  STREET,    -    -    -    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CHAMPION 

Spray  &  Whitewash  Pump. 

The  cut  herewith  illustrates  our  new  spraying 
pump,  the  "Champion,"  and  its  adaptability  to 
i be  work  for  which  it  has  been  especially  de- 
signed. As  will  be  seen  from  the  Illustration, 
the  pump  is  very  complete  and  strong.  It  is  per- 
fectly double-acting  and  has  a  brass-lined  cylin- 
der. The  motion  of  the  piston  Is  horizontal. 
The  handle  is  so  arranged  that  the  leverage  is 
very  powerful,  and  the  movement  Is  easy  and 
natural.  The  air  chamber  is  unusually  large, 
admitting  of  the  continuous  discbarge  necessary 
for  good  and  thorough  spraying. 


STANDARD  SPRAY  AND  WHITEWASH  PUMP. 

We  have  had  this  pump  constructed  especially 
for  the  purpose  Intended.  It  has  great  strength  and 
is  simple  in  its  construction.  There  Is  nothing  to 
get  out  of  order.  It  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  set 
on  the  top  of  an  ordinary  barrel.  With  the  large  air 
chamber,  you  are  capable  of  throwing  a  very  floe 
and  regular  spray.  The  top  or  handle  of  the  pump 
can  be  revolved  to  any  position  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  operator.  It  is  operated  very  easily 
and  is  not  laborious  to  the  party  using  the  pump 
The  valves  are  very  accessible.  In  fact,  there  Is  no 
cheaper  or  better  pump.  We  carry  a  full  line  of  all 
kinds  of  Spray  Nozcles.  Hose,  etc.  Send  for  special 
catalogue  and  prices,  mailed  free. 
WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  312-314  Market  St.,  S.  P. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIII.    No.  9. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH  VEAB. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Better  Roads. 


NANTUCKET    MILESTONE   ROAD    BEFORE    AND   AFTER    PROPER  RECONSTRUCTION. 

— 


However  the  Legislature  may  decide  to  weave 
the  facts  set  forth  by  the  Bureau  of  Highways 
into  its  fabric  of  road  enactments,  it  is  indis- 
putable that  the  data  secured  by  the  Bureau  will 
prove  of  great  value  in  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple to  a  better  understanding  of  road  construc- 
tion and  a  more  adequate  appreciation  of  the 
losses  incurred  through  bad  roads  and  bad  road 
policies.  The  views  and  comments  which  have 
already  appeared  in  our  columns  will,  we  trust, 
aid  to  impress  these  considerations  upon  public 
attention.  This  week  we  have  other  eloquent 
instances  of  the  same  import.  What  could  af- 
ford a  sharper  contrast  between  the  good  and 
the  bad  than  the  two  small  pictures  at  the  top 
of  this  page  !  The  first  is  a  view  of  the  Nan- 
tucket Milestone  road  in  Massachusetts  before 
the  era  of  good  roads  dawned  upon  the  common- 
wealth. It  shows  wheel  tracks  running  at  all 
angles  through  the  waste  of  brush  as  the  drivers 
sought  in  vain  for  a  hard  place  to  reduce  the  la- 
bor of  their  teams.  The  second  view  shows  the 
reconstruction  of  the  road  by  the  State  High- 
way Commission  of  Massachusetts — a  well  lo- 
cated, graded,  drained  and  metalled  highway, 
capable  of  sustaining  any  pressure  and  reducing 


GOOD   MOUNTAIN    ROAD    IN    CALIFORNIA    WITH    USE    OF    DRY  MASONRY. 


TYPE   OF   WELL    GRADED    HILL  ROAD. 

the  strain  on  team  and  vehicle  to  a  minimum. 
The  picture  makes  comment  unnecessary.  The 
two  larger  pictures  show  that  California  has 
done  some  good  as  well  as  much  bad  road  work. 
The  upper  view  discloses  a  well  located  and  well 
constructed  road  in  a  rolling  country.  It  has  a 
maximum  grade  of  7  per  cent  and  is  uniform 
from  start  to  finish.  Obviously,  this  allows  a 
team  to  make  the  necessary  elevation  with  the 
least  exertion,  and  yet  how  many  roads  in  a  roll- 
ing country  are  made  without  regard  to  this  ad- 
vantage, alternately  making  and  losing  unneces- 
sary elevation — a  most  wearing  and  wasteful 
proceeding.  The  lower  picture  shows  good  work 
in  mountain  road  building.  Here,  too,  the  uni- 
form grade  is  secured  and  excellent  retaining 
walls  of  dry  masonry  are  built  from  the  rock 
which  is  right  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  Such 
work  when  well  done  is  permanent  and  economi- 
cal. There  have  been  much  money  and  many 
lives  lost  through  wrongly  located  and  poorly 
constructed  mountain  roads.  There  is  an  annual 
cost  in  repairs  which  would  be  very  high  interest 
on  wise  investment  in  well  located  and  well 
drained  roads  and  substructures  of  imperishable 
material.  If  public  attention  is  once  strongly 
attracted  to  these  facts,  there-  will  be  found 
some  way  to  secure  creditable  work  in  the  future. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

California  i:  citrus  belts,"  both  north  and  south, 
seem  to  have  been  impartially  treated  to  a  snow 
(lurry  last  week,  and  ripe  oranges  and  snowballs 
have  again  been  brought  into  a  forced  companion- 
ship. It  happens  now  and  then  wherever  the  citrus 
groves  are  near  the  mountains,  and  it  is  the  more 
thoroughly  enjoyed  because  it  seldom  does  any 
harm.  The  orange  tree  does  not  particularly  resent 
a  dash  of  wet  snow,  providing  it  is  not  heavy  enough 
to  break  the  branches  ;  it  is  the  "  dry  freeze  "  which 
does  the  barm  usually,  and  this  we  have  happily  es- 
caped this  year. 

Rains  have  fallen  in  generous  measure,  and  we  are 
away  out  of  the  dry  year  danger  surely.  All  pre- 
vious anticipations  of  immense  crop  figures  seem 
now  to  be  assured. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  24,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Eureka  

24.89 

29.84 

52 

3d 

Red  Bluff  

1  32 

20  56 

13  83 

18.40 

56 

30 

Sacramento*  : 

.94 

14.19 

14.40 

13.97 

1  54 

31 

0.75 

17.77 

12.43 

17.25 

57 

38 

Fresno   

0  40 

8.33 

4  09 

4.50 

56 

32 

San  Luis  Obispo.. . . 

2.10 

17.13 

12.25 

66 

28 

Los  Angeles  

3.00 

14  33 

5.91 

14  96 

62 

36 

1.90 

9.32 

4.44 

7.66 

64 

38 

.06 

4.72 

0.46 

2.49 

74 

38 

Up  to  5  p.  M.  February  23;  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 


The  New  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  an  interview  with  a  Rural  Press  writer  on  the 
make-up  of  President  McKinley's  Cabinet,  Col.  John 
P.  Irish,  U.  S.  Naval  Officer,  said:  "It  is  of  inter- 
est to  me  that  the  Cabinet  will  have  as  members  two 
well  known  public  men,  against  each  of  whom  I  have 
in  years  past  been  a  candidate  for  Congress — Judge 
McKenna  aud  Hon.  James  Wilson.  Wilson  and  I 
were  elected  to  the  Iowa  Legislature  just  thirty 
years  ago,and  ran  for  Congress  in  opposition  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  He  is  a  native  of  Scotland  and  a 
nephew  of  the  late  Dr.  McCosh,  of  Princeton.  His 
education  is  general  and  practical,  and,  like  his  pre- 
decessor, Mr.  Morton,  he  is  a  practical  farmer*.  I 
think  their  settlement  in  the  West  was  nearly  con- 
current, and  each  has  lived  on  and  tilled  ever  since 
the  land  he  pre-empted  from  the  Government.  Prof. 
Wilson  has  been  in  the  Faculty  of  the  Iowa  Agricul- 
tural College  since  his  retirement  from  Congress. 
His  experience  in  public  life  has  been  long  and 


creditable.  He  was  Speaker  of  the  Iowa  House,  and 
in  the  National  House,  under  the  speakership  of  Car- 
lisle, was  a  favorite  of  the  latter  and  was  often  called 
by  him  to  preside.  Like  all  thoughtful  Republicans, 
he  often  expressed  the  highest  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Carlisle's  ability  and  stainless  fairness  in  the  chair. 
Of  Mr.  Wilson's  domestic  life  and  family  I  never 
knew.  We  lived  a  hundred  miles  apart.  But  he  was 
a  model  man,  morally  and  socially.  His  speech  is  de- 
cidedly and  pleasantly  Scotch,  and  he  tells  a  storji 
well.  He  will  succeed  to  the  place  held  by  his  farmer 
predecessor  in  the  Cabinet  as  a  raconteur,  for  Morton 
is  in  that  faculty  the  equal  of  Lincoln.  He  is  apt  to 
be  blunt  and  speak  his  mind,  and  has  enough  upright 
stubbornness  to  give  a  task  to  anyone  who  wishes  to 
win  him  over.  He  knows  Congress,  knows  the  de- 
partments, and  knows  men.  and  I  have  no  doubt  he 
will  hold  his  office  on  the  high  line  of  economy  and 
usefulness  on  which  it  has  been  developed  by  Mr. 
Morton.  I  have  already  written  to  invite  him  to  an 
early  visit  in  California.  It  is  important  for  him  and 
for  us  that  he  study  our  conditions  here,  so  antipodal 
to  those  in  his  country.  When  he  comes  he  will  be 
found  energetic,  receptive,  social  and  a  pleasant  man 
to  meet." 


Grain  Bags. 

The  prospect  of  great  grain  crops  is  stirring  up  an 
old-fashioned  grain-bag  excitement.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  just  exactly  how  far  current  bag  statistics  are 
accurate  and  trustworthy  but  it  seems  a  safe  prop- 
osition that  bags  bought  at  a  low  price  are  not  bad 
property  and  may  be  very  good  indeed.  During  the 
last  few  years  of  moderate  grain  yield  the  prison 
factory  has  kept  bag  prices  low  but  how  far  it  will 
act  this  year  is  undetermined.  The  Vail  of  Feb.  24th 
has  this  view  of  the  situation  : 

Within  the  past  few  days  there  has  been  a  great  jump  in 
the  price  of  grain  bags  aud  the  top  figures  are  far  from 
reached  yet.  \The  Pacific  coast  usually  consumes  about  35,000,- 
000  grain  bags.  Last  year  five  sailing  vessels  from  Calcutta 
arrived  on  this  coast  laden  with  about  05,000,000  bags.  Two 
of  these  vessels  landed  at  Portland,  Or.,  and  three  at  this 
port. 

This  year  but  three  vessels  are  to  arrive  laden  with  grain 
bags,  and  they  will  not  carry  over  20,000,000  bags.  As  stated 
the  average  annual  consumption  is  about  35,000,000.  The 
shortage  will  have  to  be  made  up  by  shipping  by  steamer,  j 
which  comes  high.  On  the  sailing  vessels  the  freight  is  $3.50 
per  ton  of  two  bales,  each  bale  containing  1000  bags,  but  on 
the  steamers  the  freight  amounts  to  $10  per  ton  or  for  2000 
bags.  The  difference  will,  of  course,  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
the  bags  and  the  farmers  will  have  to  stand  it. 

The  Board  of  State  Prison  Directors  is  fully  aware  of  this 
condition  of  affairs,  and  it  has  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  the  market.  Early  in  January  a  lot  of  1,000,000  bags  were 
offered  at  $4.05  spot  cash,  as  the  directors  wanted  to  raise 
some  money.  At  that  time  there  was  no  great  intimation  of 
danger  and  the  sales  were  small.  About  February  13,  the 
Wardeu  was  authorized  to  sell  1,000,000  bags  at  $4.75.  It  did 
not  take  long  to  dispose  of  the  2,000.000  at  that  price. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  last  Saturday  the  price  was 
jumped  to  5  cents,  or  $5  per  hundred  in  lots  not  to  exceed  10,- 
ooo  to  legitimate  farmers  or  grain  growers.  The  quantity  to 
be  sold  is  limited  to  500,000  bags.  At  present  there  is  about 
1.500,1X10  grain  bags  in  bond  at  San  Quentin,  and  by  July  or 
August  this  number  will  be  increased  by  750,000. 


Sale  of  Corbitt's  San  Mateo  Horses. 

The  dispersion  sale  of  the  San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 
(Wm.  Corbitt)  occurred  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  last 
week  and  attracted  the  attendance  of  most  of  the 
well-known  Eastern  horsemen.  The  star  of  the  col- 
lection— Guy  Wilkes — who  it  was  supposed  would 
bring  from  $12,000  to  $15,000  went  for  $5000,  greatly 
to  the  surprise  of  everybody.  Congressman  White 
was  the  buyer  and  Guy  Wilkes  will  enter  the  stud  of 
his  breeding  farm  near  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  low 
price  for  which  the  old  horse  went  was  due,  not  so 
much  to  his  age  (he  is  18  years  old)  as  to  his  feeble 
physical  condition  which  kept  many  intending  buyers 
from  putting  in  their  bids.  He  is  described  by  a 
reporter  for  the  Associated  Press  as  looking  "  with- 
ered, particularly  in  his  hind  quarters,  over  which  he 
seemed  to  have  little  control."  In  general,  the 
Corbitt  horses  brought  fair  prices,  Fred  Kohl  (2.121) 
going  for  $2500,  a  much  larger  sum  than  was  ex- 
pected. The  prices  for  the  lot,  exclusive  of  Wilkes 
and  Kohl,  ran  something  upwards  of  $H00. 


Damage  to  Nursery  Stock  in  Transit. 

On  Thursday  of  last  week  the  State  Supreme 
Court  rendered  a  decision  reversing  the  decision  of 
a  lower  court  in  a  damage  suit  brought  against  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  for  loss  of  trees  in 
trausit.  R.  W.  Pierce  shipped  a  carload  of  orange 
trees  from  Florida  to  consignees  at  Riverside,  this 
State.  Bills  of  lading  were  furnished  the  shipper 
and  a  contract  was  entered  into  whereby  the  rail- 
road companies  over  whose  lines  the  goods  were  to 
travel  agreed  to  pay  the  consignor,  in  case  of  dam- 
age, the  value  of  the  trees  at  the  shipping  point. 
The  regular  course  of  carriage  would  be  to  New 
Orleans,  and  thence  over  the  lines  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  to  Colton,  where  they  would  be 
taken  by  another  company  to  the  point  of  destina- 
tion. At  the  time  the  trees  arrived  at  New  Orleans 
there  were  serious  washouts  in  Arizona,  completely 
blockading  traffic,  and  the  car  was  sent  over  other 
lines  to  Ogden,  thence  over  the  Central  Pacific  to 
Colton.  On  the  road  the  trees  were  frozen,  and  the 
consignor  brought  suit  for  the  loss.  The  lower  court 
granted  a  judgment  for  $8965,  the  value  the  trees 


would  have  possessed  if  they  had  arrived  in  a  per- 
fect condition  at  Riverside. 

In  reviewing  the  case,  Court  Commissioner  Searls 
held  that  the  contention  of  the  defendant  that  the 
trees  were  shipped  over  the  usual  route  was  not 
well  taken;  but,  conceding  that  it  were  true,  there 
were  special  reasons  for  not  shipping  the  trees  over 
the  northern  route  in  winter,  where  the  result  re- 
corded might  reasonably  have  been  expected.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  carriers  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  perishable  nature  of  the  shipment,  and  to  act 
accordingly. 

The  point  upon  which  Commissioner  Searls  reversed 
the  judgment  was  the  error  of  the  lower  court  in  ad- 
mitting evidence  as  to  the  value  of  the  trees  at  their 
destination,  "instead  of  confining  the  inquiry  to  the 
cost  or  value  of  the  trees  at  the  point  of  shipment  in 
Florida,  as  per  contract,  which,  with  the  freight 
paid,  was  the  true  measure  for  damages.  For  this 
error  the  judgment  is  reversed  and  a  new  trial  or- 
dered." 

The  opinion  was  concurred  in  by  Justices  Harri- 
son, Van  Vleet  and  McFarland. 


New  National  Forestry  Reservations. 

The  anniversary  of  Washington's  birthday  was 
signalized  by  President  Cleveland  by  the  withdrawal 
of  thirteen  large  tracts  of  land  from  the  operation 
of  the  general  laud  laws  and  their  designation  as 
national  forest  reserves.  Two  of  these  tracts  are  in 
California.  The  Stanislaus  forest  reserve  extends 
north  along  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains in  California,  aud  embraces  t!91,200  acres.  The 
San  Jacinto  forest  reserve  embraces  the  San  Jacinto 
mountains  in  southern  California  and  is  subject  to 
the  existing  San  Bernardino  forest  reserve  by  the 
San  Gorgonia  valley,  the  estimated  area  beiDg 
773,240  acres. 

In  announcing  these  reservations  Secretary  Fran- 
cis of  the  Interior  Department  says  : 

The  deep  and  growing  interest  in  the  preservation  of  our 
forests  will  make  the  act  of  President  Cleveland  very  popular 
with  all  except  those  who  have  selfish  designs  on  the  forests. 
The  timber  growth  in  most,  or  many,  of  the  older  States  has 
been  ruthlessly  laid  waste.  In  some  sections  the  settlers  are 
realizing  its  scarcity,  its  cost  for  domestic  purposes  growing 
greater  from  year  to  year. 

Furthermore,  these  forests  are  the  great  reservoirs  of  the 
country;  they  preserve  the  snows,  which,  when  protected, 
furnish  a  good  and  opportune  supply  of  water  to  the  streams, 
but  if  exposed  to  the  sun  form  destructive  Hoods  and  inflict 
irreparable  damage,  to  be  followed  by  unbroken  droughts. 
This  forestry  committee,  which  has  done  such  good  work,  will 
now  formulate  for  submission  to  Congress,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  a  forestry  policy  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  these  wonderful  reservations  from  the  depredations 
of  sacrilegious  mau,  as  well  as  from  the  ravages  of  fire. 

California    Interests    Before   the  Tariff 
Makers. 

Following  is  a  regular  news  dispatch  which  ap- 
peared in  the  San  Francisco  morning  papers  of  the 
24th  inst.: 

Washington,  Feb.  23.— The  tariff  framers  made  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  interest  of  California  fruit  growers  to-day 
by  establishing  rates  on  oranges,  lemons  and  limes  which  are 
in  advance  of  the  McKinley  duties  on  these  fruits. 

Twenty  cents  a  cubic  foot  on  citrus  fruits,  whether  in  pack- 
age or  hulk,  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  pack- 
ages, is  the  rate  fixed  to-day.  While  all  items  were  not 
settled,  it  is  understood  that  the  rate  on  all  dried  fruits,  in- 
cluding Zante  currents,  will  be  cents  a  pound.  On  al- 
monds, walnuts  and  similar  products  there  will  be  a  rate  of  5 
cents  a  pound  unshelled,  and  V/%  cents  shelled. 

On  grapes  and  peaches  the  rate  is  S%  cents  a  pound,  on 
plums  and  prunes  (green)  2  cents  a  pound,  olives  20  percent 
ad  valorem,  figs  'i1/,  cents  per  pound,  filberts  and  walnuts 
(shelled)  4  cents,  not  shelled  2  cents,  peanuts  1  cent,  all  other 
nuts  \%  cents  a  pound.  The  5-cent  rate  applies  only  to 
almonds. 

While  the  present  rates  are  considered  nearly  twice  the 
McKinley  tariff  rates,  and  almost  three  times  the  Wilson  bill 
rates,  they  will  not  stand  as  final,  except  after  a  strong  fight 
both  on  the  floor  and  in  the  Senate.  The  committee  in  fixing 
rates,  did  soon  the  basis  asked  by  the  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  State,  which,  they  say,  must  outweigh  the  ar- 
guments of  the  Congressmen  who  appeared  at  the  hearings. 

Bowers  then  asked  for  25  cents  a  cubic  foot  on  packages  and 
$2.50  a  thousand  on  bulk,  but  at  every  interview  he  met  the 
declaration  of  the  fruit  growers  and  the  memorial  of  the 
Legislature. 

Senator  Perkins  said  to-night  that  he  did  not  consider  the 
figures  reached  as  sufficiently  high  to  afford  the  needed  pro- 
tection, and  would  make  a  strong  effort  to  have  a  material 
increase  made  when  the  bill  reached  the  Senate  and  the  op- 
portunity to  act  thpre  arrived.  Barham  will  make  an  effort 
to  have  a  change  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  the 
bill  is  reported  in  extra  session. 


When  to  Apply   the  Curled   Leaf  Mixture. 


To  the  Editor: — If  General  Chipman  will  kindly 
state  at  what  time  the  formula  for  curled  leaf  (as 
given  by  him  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Rural  Press) 
should  be  applied,  and  how  often,  he  will  confer 
another  favor  on  Geo.  Dcnn. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Feb.  17,  1897. 

This  question  having  been  submitted  to  General 
Chipman,  he  replied  as  follows: 

To  the  Editor: — The  bluestone  should  be  dissolved 
in  a  wooden  vessel,  and  not  in  iron,  and  the  mixture 
kept  in  a  wooden  vessel;  otherwise,  the  affinity  of 
copper  for  iron  would  weaken  the  mixture.  It  should 
be  used  as  fast  as  made,  as  far  as  practicable. 

Spray  the  trees  two  or  three  weeks  before  buds 
open,  and  one  thorough  spraying  is  all  that  will  be 
required.  N.  P.  Chipman. 

Red  Bluff,  Feb.  10,  1897. 


February  27,  1897. 
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The  Future  of  the  San  Francisco  Horse  Show. 
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From  an  official  letter  just  issued  by  the  presi- 
dent, it  appears  that  the  Horse  Show  recently 
held  in  this  city  was  not  a  financial  success, 
net  loss  is  declared  to  be  small— only  about 
thousand  dollars— and,  if  that  were  all, 
matter  would  hardly  be  worth  considering, 
it  seems  that  there  is  a  sharp  falling  off  in 
number  of  exhibits  and  exhibitors,  as  illustrated  by 
the  following  statement  covering  the  years  of  1894, 
1895  and  1896: 

Value  of  Prizes  Awarded. 

Exhibitors.  Cask.  Plate  and  Trophies. 

142  $5,175  $3,175 

111  9,895  3,800 

100  7,240  3,400 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  But  there 
is  a  circumstance  even  more  adverse,  namely,  public 
appreciation  and  support  have  declined.  "  The  at- 
tendance," says  the  president,  "has  dwindled, 
making  the  receipts  at  the  door  a  decreasing 
quantity." 

It  was  in  view  of  these  discouragements  that  the 
directors  of  the  Association,  at  a  meeting  held  a 
month  ago  or  more,  practically  determined  to  sus- 
pend the  Show  for  one  season  at  least.  With  indi- 
rect reference  to  this  determination,  the  president 
says: 

Although  the  financial  short-fall  is  not  serious  in  amount, 
the  management  do  not  feel  calied  upon  to  incur  the  risk  of 
adding  to  it,  without  first  endeavoring  to  obtain  some  definite 
assurance  from  the  breeders  and  owners  of  the  coast  that  they 
will  make  an  effort  to  support  the  show  more  liberally  and 
generally  than  they  have  done  on  the  last  two  occasions  ;  and 
no  effort  will  be  made  by  the  Association  to  give  another  Horse 
Show  unless  the  breeders  and  owners  care  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  entries. 

there 
more 
with- 
upon 


This  is  an  easy  form  of  announcement  that 
will  be  no  Show  in  1897.  It  would  have  been 
candid  to  have  stated  the  fact  directly  and 
out  an  effort  to  shuffle  off  the  responsibility 
the  breeders. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  recently  occurred,  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Horse  Show  ought  to  know  why  it  is 
that  interest  is  failing  and  that  the  volume  of  patron- 
age is  dwindling.  It  is,  as  stated  at  the  last  board 
meeting  by  Director  Grant,  because  it  is  too  much  a 
society  event  and  too  little  a  horse  show.  There  is 
no  lack  of  interest  in  horses  in  California;  and  there  is 
no  lack  of  good  horses.  But  owners  will  not  enter 
their  stock  in  competitions  where  they  are  fore- 
doomed to  defeat  under  arbitrary  and  artificial 
standards  of  judgment.  Nor  will  the  general 
public  support  by  its  patronage  a  show  in 
which  foreign  fashions  are  aped  and  wherein  Amer- 
ican practices  are  subordinated  or  tabooed.  We 
understand,  of  course,  that  it  will  be  easy  to  prove 
by  reference  to  the  formal  rules  of  the  Show  that 
there  is  no  such  discrimination;  but  the  rules  of  a 
competition  are  one  thing  and  its  spirit  is  quite  an- 
other; and  it  is  a  fact  perfectly  understood  by  the 
public— especially  the  horse-breeding  and  horse- 
owning  public — that  Californian  types  of  horses  and 
that  American  methods  of  horse  management  are 
not  "in  it  "  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion. 

Some  of  the  very  conspicuous  exhibitors  at  the 
late  Shows  appear  ignorant  of  ihe  principles 
which  govern  the  art  and  practice  of  horsemanship. 
To  illustrate:  If  a  man  sends  to  New  York  or 
London  and  buys  a  prize  winner,  or  a  dozen  of 
them,  he  does  not  prove  himself  a  horseman,  since 
the  act  of  purchase  calls  for  no  judgment  or  skill  on 
his  part.  All  he  needs  to  do— all  he  does,  in  fact— is 
to  sign  a  check,  which  is  no  part  at  all  of  horseman- 
ship. On  the  other  hand,  if  he  breeds  his  own  stock, 
or  if  he  selects  from  the  raw  stock  of  other  breeders 
and  directs  the  processes  of  development  and  training, 
then  he  is  called  upon  to  exercise  knowledge,  judgment 
and  skill.  To  win  in  competition  under  the  first  plan 
is  simply  a  demonstration  of  opulence  and  of  willing- 
ness to  spend.  To  win  under  the  second  plan  is  to 
earn  legitimately  the  laurels  of  horsemanship.  The 
principle  herein  involved  is  one  which  ought  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  arrangement  of  classes 
and  awards,  for  in  any  sound  view  it  is  vastly 
more  important  than  the  cut  of  a  groom's  coat, 
or  the  angle  at  which  a  driver  carries  his 
whip.  And  it  is  by  recognition  of  this  prin- 
ciple that  a  horse  show  becomes  profitable  to 
any  other  class  than  that  which  seeks  to  exhibit  its 
wealth  and  to  amuse  itself.  What  value  is  it  to  the 
horse  breeders  of  California  if  some  rich  man  buys  a 
half  score  of  New  York  prize  winners?    Next  to 


none  at  all!  But  it  is  a  matter  of  very  considerable 
consequence  if  the  same  man  stocks  up  his  stables 
by  purchase  from  our  home  breeders. 

San  Francisco  ought  to  have  a  Horse  Show  each 
year  that  would  attract  from  500  to  1000  animals, 
and  which  would  fill  the  Pavilion  for  a  week.  All 
the  elements  are  here — the  horses,  the  horse  taste 
and  sentiment  and  a  great  population  eager  for  en- 
tertainment. But  a  successful  Horse  Show  in  San 
Francisco  must  be  an  American  affair,  and  not  an 
imitation  English  show,  and  not  a  painful  struggle  to 
follow  the  style  of  New  York.  Such  a  show  ought 
to  attract  fashionable  people  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral public;  and  the  more  fine  carriages  and  fine 
costumes  the  prettier  the  sight  and  the  more  the 
profit.  Nobody  objects  to  looking  at  fashionably 
dressed  people  nor  at  elegant  "appointments."  But 
it  must  not  be  an  exclusively  "  society  "  affair — much 
less  an  affair  of  foreign  affectations.  Horse  breeders 
will  not  spend  their  time  and  money  to  play  second 
fiddle  in  a  show  in  which  the  standards  are  chiefly  for 
artificial  and  imported  types,  nor  will  the  public  give 
its  presence  and  money  to  witness  competitions  of 
boyish  vanity  in  the  trifling  details  of  carriage 
eq  uipment. 

The  Horse  Show  is  on  a  good  basis  in  that  it  has 
the  favor  and  support  of  men  of  wealth.  What  it 
now  needs  is  the  co-operation  of  the  breeders  and 
the  favor  of  the  public.  These  it  ought  not  to  be 
difficult  to  gain.  Put  at  the  head  of  the  Association 
some  such  genuine  horseman  as  Mr.  John  F.  Boyd, 
Mr.  C.  A.  Spreckels  or  Mr.  J.  D.  Grant ;  let  it  be 
known  that  the  judges  will  be  men  not  so  much  of 
horsey  affectations  as  of  real  horse  knowledge  and 
judgment  ;  let  the  chief  prizes  be  for  horses  selected 
and  developed  in  California  ;  let  the  standards  of 
judgment  be  in  accord  with  the  canons  of  American 
taste  and  practice — do  these  things,  and  there  will 
be  no  need  to  complain  of  "  dwindling  "  patronage. 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


A  daughter  was  born  to  the  home  of  ex-President  Harrison 
on  the  21st. 

Gov.  Bushnell,  of  Ohio,  announces  that  he  will  appoint 
Mark  Hanna  to  succeed  Sherman  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  understood  that  McKinley  will  name  John  Hay  as  am- 
bassador to  England  and  Gen.  Porter  as  ambassador  to 
France. 

Blondin,  a  French  gymnast,  who,  thirty  years  ago,  made 
himself  famous  by  crossing  the  Niagara  river,  over  the  falls, 
on  a  tightrope,  died  in  London  on  the  22d. 

The  break-up  of  winter  in  the  river  district  of  Ohio,  Ken- 
tuck,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  now  in  progress,  is  accompanied 
by  the  usual  spring  floodr.,  and  a  heavy  loss  of  property  is  re- 
ported. 

Nevada  is  having  a  little  Indian  excitement.  The  remnant 
of  the  Piutes,  it  seems,  have  become  angered  at  some  injus- 
tice, fancied  or  real,  and  are  threatening  to  go  on  the  war- 
path. The  trouble  cannot  possibly  amount  to  anything  se- 
rious. 

The  National  Farmers'  Alliance,  in  session  at  Washington, 
has  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, Mann  Page,  of  Virginia;  vice-president,  C.  Vincent,  of 
Indianapolis;  secretary- treasurer,  W.  P.  Bricker,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; executive  committee— Mann  Page,  Virginia;  R.  A. 
Southworth,  Denver:  John  Breining,  West  Virginia;  A.  B. 
Welch,  New  York;  W.  H.  Stokes,  South  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Yokum,  school  superintendent  for  Dolores 
county,  Colorado,  has  refused  a  teacher's  certificate  to  Prof. 
Victor  C.  McGirr,  principal  of  the  Rico  public  school,  because 
he  smokes.  Mrs.  Yokum  takes  the  ground  that  a  person  who 
smokes  is  disqualified  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  because 
teachers  in  this  State  are  required  by  law  to  instruct  the 
children  against  the  use  of  tobacco.  An  appeal  will  probably 
be  taken  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Fresno  Expositor :  "I  consider  wheat  prospects  exception- 
ally good  this  year,"  said  Gen.  M.  W.  Muller  to  an  Expositor 
reporter.  "In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  a  fine  rain,  and 
unless  we  get  a  drouth  in  April,  I  cannot  see  why  we  will  not 
have  the  best  wheat  crop  this  country  has  ever  known.  Sec- 
ondly, a  large  area  has  been  sown  in  wheat  this  year,  and  all 
the  accounts  I  hear  are  satisfactory.  The  wheat  is  coming 
up  finely.  We  are  advancing  now  75  cents  on  the  dollar  on 
wheat.  Yes,  it  is  going  to  be  a  great  wheat  year,  if  nothing 
happens.'' 

In  the  island  of  Crete  we  have  the  very  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  powers  of 
Western  Europe  to  coerce  the  Cretans  into  continued  slavery 
to  Turkey.  We  have  also  the  further  extraordinary  spectacle 
of  the  military  power  of  England  exercised  against  Greece  in 
its  efforts  to  help  the  Cretans  escape  from  tyranny.  Last 
week  it  was  reported  in  this  column  that  Greek  forces  had 
landed  in  Crete  with  the  purpose  of  helping  the  Christian 
rebels  to  gain  their  freedom.  Since  that  time  English,  Ger- 
man and  Italian  ships  of  war  have  appeared  in  the  Cretan 
harbors,  and  the  guns  of  the  former  have  been  fired  upou  the 
Grecian  camp.  It  is  a  shame  upon  England  and  a  shame  upon 
civilization.  If  the  powers  of  Europe  are  unwilling  to  assist 
the  Christian  population  of  Crete  to  escape  from  the  tyranny 
of  Turkey,  they  might  at  least  leave  them  to  help  them- 
selves. It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Christian  sentiment  of 
England  is  terribly  aroused  by  this  action,  and  it  will  be  a 
very  extraordinary  thing  if  the  Salisbury  government  shall 
be  permitted  to  hold  a  Christian  community  in  subjection  in 
order  that  the  Turk  may  flay  it  alive. 

It  is  not  often  in  this  country  that  a  man  whose  merits  are 
purely  those  of  scholarship,  finds  popular  approval  and  esteem 
any  large  part  of  his  life's  reward.  We  bow  down  to  military 
heroes  and  pay  an  homage  somewhat  less  reverential  to  politi- 
cal distinction  ;  and  even  to  wealth  alone  we  give  a  measure 
of  public  honor;  but  intellectual  greatness  is  usually  com- 
pelled to  be  its  own  reward.  Dr.  Joseph  LeConte  is  a  notable 


exception  to  the  rule.  After  a  trip  of  a  year  abroad,  in  which 
he  was  the  guest  of  learned  societies  of  famous  men  in  half  a 
dozen  countries,  he  returned  home  last  week  to  find  that  a 
prophet  may  have  honor  even  in  his  own  country.  At  the 
Hopkins  Institute  on  last  Thursday  night  many  hundreds  of 
persons  came  to  shake  his  hand  and  to  pay  him  the  tribute  of 
personal  congratulation  upon  his  great  achievements  in  the 
worlds  of  science  and  letters.  It  was  the  wildest  night  of  the 
season,  but  this  apparently  did  not  diminish  the  attendance, 
for  the  great  house  was  full  to  overflowing.  The  reception 
was  of  the  simplest,  in  the  matter  of  form,  for  the  good  Doctor 
wastes  no  time  or  energy  in  frivolities,  but  it  was  about  the 
heartiest  outpouring  of  good  sentiment  that  San  Francisco 
has  seen  in  many  a  day.  Dr.  LeConte  has  resumed  his  duties 
at  Berkeley. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  ordinary  reports  from  Cuba  are 
impossible  of  verification  and  that  all  along  they  have  been 
of  a  sensational  tone,  the  Rural  Press  has  taken  small  stock 
in  the  repeated  stories  of  oppression  to  American  residents  in 
Cuba,  and  in  the  stories  of  alleged  neglect  on  the  part  of  our 
government.  We  have  assumed  that  most  of  these  reports 
were  invented  in  response  to  a  demand  for  sensational  news, 
and  have  supposed  all  along  that  the  government  was  attend- 
ing to  its  proper  business  of  giving  protection  and  succor  to 
all  deserving  American  citizens  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere.  But 
the  events  of  the  week  have  tended  to  destroy  this  comfort- 
able feeling.  Consul  General  Lee  has  cabled  his  resignation 
from  Havana,  because  he  says  the  government  declines  to 
carry  out  his  suggestions  for  the  relief  of  American  prisoners. 
He  will  have  no  part  in  a  policy  thus  wicked  and  humiliating, 
and  he  makes  his  position  emphatic  by  resigning  within  ten 
days  of  the  retirement  from  office  of  the  government  whose 
favor  his  appointment  was  made.  General  Lee  is  very 
earnestly  a  Democrat,  very  sincerely  a  personal  and  political 
friend  of  Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  cabinet,  and  his  action  in 
this  matter  is  of  itself  sufficient  proof  of  a  very  serious  provo- 
cation. The  immediate  fact  which  has  aroused  his  indigna- 
tion is  the  neglect  of  our  government  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Ricardo  Ruiz.  It  appears  that  Ruiz  was  recently  arrested 
upon  some  political  charge,  committed  to  a  Spanish  prison  in 
Havana,  and  there,  after  days  of  cruel  torture,  finally  mur- 
dered by  the  Spanish  method  of  "capote."  Secretary "Olney 
is  making  a  great  effort  to  smooth  the  matter  over  with 
Consul  General  Lee,  and  has,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, asked  him  to  withdraw  his  resignation. 

Mr.  Wm.  Waldorf  Astor  left  America  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  England  because  he  despised  the  Democratic  spirit  in 
this  country.  The  possession  of  millions  gave  him,  in  his  own 
eyes,  a  title  to  nobility;  and  because  the  American  public 
would  not  recognize  it,  he  sought  a  place  where  social  sub- 
serviency is  traditionary.  But,  as  he  failed  of  respect  at 
home,  so  he  fails  abroad.  He  gives  more  to  charity  than  the 
Queen;  lives  like  a  baron  of  old;  he  entertains  occasionally 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  (so  it  is  said)  accommodates  His 
Highness  with  heavy  loans  of  good  American  gold ;  but,  in 
spite  of  all,  he  finds  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  public 
a  mere  upstart  millionaire,  rather  more  objectionable  than 
other  upstart  millionaires  because  he  is,  in  spite  of  his  new 
patent  of  British  citizenship  (by  virtue  of  the  naturalization 
office),  still  an  American.  Just  now  he  is  in  social  hot  water 
because  his  paper,  the  Pall  Mull  Gazette,  objects  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  great  Town  Hall  in  London.  In  the  Commons  last 
week  John  Burns,  the  great  labor  leader,  referring  to  the  edi- 
torial attacks  of  Astor's  paper,  said  :  "  It  is  an  abuse  of  Lon- 
don's hospitality.  It  is  not  fair  or  gentlemanly  that  this  mil- 
lionaire from  America,  who  has  dumped  down  his  city  offices 
next  to  the  London  School  Board  offices,  so  preventing  those 
premises  from  being  extended,  and  who  has  now  placed  his 
private  house  next  to  the  County  Council  office,  should  com- 
plain that  our  new  building  would  come  between  the  wind 
and  the  light  of  his  nobility.  The  attacks  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  on  our  scheme  spring  from  the  purely  personal,  selfish 
motives  of  its  proprietor,  and  I  hope  the  honorable  members 
will  not  be  deceived  by  such  appeals.  I  can  stand  a  decent 
Duke  (Laughter),  but  I  cannot  do  with  this  new  American 
millionaire,  who  enjoys  London's  hospitality  and  in  whose 
ground  rents  he  is  investing  heavily,  using  his  newspaper  and 
money  to  prevent  the  citizens  of  London  from  obtaining  a 
proper  town  hall."  Proceeding,  Mr.  Burns  called  Mr.  Astor 
an  "alien  millionaire,"  who,  "with  the  South  African  mil- 
lionaires, are  becoming  a  curse  to  London,  whose  society  they 
are  debauching  with  their  money."  This  is  hard  on  a  man 
who  sought  England  that  he  might  buy  for  himself  an  ap- 
proval denied  in  his  native  country.  Mr.  Astor  is  learning 
what  many  a  man  has  learned  before  him — that  he  who  can 
not  command  the  respect  of  those  who  know  him  best,  will 
seek  it  in  vain  away  from  home. 


Gleanings. 

About  84,000,000  lbs.  of  dried  prunes  have  been  shipped  from 
Santa  Clara  county  during  the  season  of  1896-7,  and  about 
1,000,000  lbs.  still  remain. 

John  J.  Valentine,  president  of  Wells,  Fargo  Express 
Company,  has  just  arranged  to  ship  160  boxes  of  choice  South- 
ern California  oranges  to  prominent  people  at  the  East  and 
Europe. 

There  has  been  a  large  planting  of  early  varieties  of  peaches 
in  Florida  since  the  great  freeze  on  lands  formerly  set  to  or- 
anges. It  is  expected  to  put  peaches  into  the  New  York  mar- 
ket in  May. 

Within  a  few  tons  of  haif  of  the  beet  sugar  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  says  the 
Pajaronian,  was  produced  at  the  Watsonville  factory  of  the 
Western  Beet  Sugar  Company. 

The  property  of  the  Riverside  Creamery  Company  was  sold 
last  Wednesday  under  foreclosure  of  mortgage  held  by  J.  W. 
Chase,  assignee  of  the  claims  against  the  company.  The 
creamery  is  to  be  moved  to  Arlington. 

Floods  have  been  making  sad  work  in  the  low-lying  hop 
yards  near  Wheatland.  In  J.  H.  Durst's  hop  field,  fully  two 
acres  of  his  best  hops  are  buried  beneath  two  feet  of  sand, 
and  four  or  five  acres  more  will  be  injured. 

The  directors  of  the  Chico  Butter  and  Cheese  Factory  are 
Ira  L.  Compton,  John  H.  Quill,  Peter  Jones,  H.  F.  Sloat  and 
A.  L.  Nichols.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  is  $10,000.  The 
price  per  share  is  $100.  The  amount  already  subscribed  is 
$2500. 

In  its  season  of  185  days,  just  ended,  the  Lehi  (Utah)  sugar 
factory  has  sliced  43,200  tons  of  beets  and  turned  out  4500 
tons  of  sugar,  the  bulk  of  which  has  been  sold  in  Utah,  Idaho, 
Montana  and  Wyoming,  the  prices  being  the  lowest  ever 
known  in  America,  caused  by  excessive  importation  of  Ger- 
man bounty-fed  sugar. 

Merced  Sim:  Ranch  butter,  when  brought  to  town  for 
sale,  can  be  disposed  of  only  by  "trading  it  out"  at  the  stores. 
By  taking  your  milk  to  a  creamery  you  pay  3  or  4  cents  per 
pound  to  have  your  butter  made,  and  then  it  will  sell  for  6% 
cents  more  than  if  made  at  the  ranch,  and  it  sells  for  cash. 
Besides  all  this,  you  get  the  skimmed  milk  back,  free,  for 
your  pigs  and  calves. 

The  J.  T.  Murphy  property,  comprising  23,000  acres  in  San 
Luis  Obispo  county,  is  reported  to  have  been  sold  for  $220,000. 
The  purchaser,  whose  name  is  not  given,  will  subdivide  the 
land,  which  will  be  occupied  by  about  fifty  families,  who  are 
coming  from  Iowa.    The  tract  embraces  13,200  acres  of  the 
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Ascunsion  ranch,  and  11,000  acres  of  the  Cascadero  ranch. 
The  lands  adjoin.  They  are  on  the  line  of  the  coast  route  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  being  near  Paso  Robles. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  planted  this  year  at 
Chino  6500  acres  of  beets,  and  that  the  factory  will  have 
beets  from  4500  acres  in  Orange  county  and  2000  acres  in  Ven- 
tura county,  making  a  total  of  13,000  acres,  giving  the  fac- 
tory about  130,000  tons  of  beets  to  work  on  the  coming 
season,  or  more  than  twice  as  many  as  it  had  last  year. 

Dixon-  Tribune:  Coyotes  are  quite  numerous  in  the  district 
between  Suisun  and  Rio  Vista  and  in  the  Suscol  hills,  and 
parties  have  been  organized  to  hunt  them.  There  is  no  State 
bountv  upon  the  animals  at  present,  but  in  certain  sections, 
where  thev  have  become  a  great  nuisance  through  their 
depredations,  the  sheep  owners  pay  bounties  which  make  it 
an  object  to  hunt  them,  as  the  scalp  of  each  animal  is  worth 
as  high  as  $25. 

H.  C.  Hemingway,  a  fruit  dealer  of  St.  Paul,  has  been  giv- 
ing the  secret  of  profit  in  orange  culture  at  his  Redlands 
place  to  the  Citmgraph.  The  late  Valencia  he  thinks  the  most 
profitable  variety.  His  plan  is  to  pick  and  ship  in  June  or 
July  and  place  in  cold  storage  uutil  November  and  December, 
at  which  season  the  Valencias  sell  at  the  East  for  $5  to  $0  per 
box.  The  cost  of  cold  storage  in  St.  Paul  is  only  10  cents  per 
box  per  month. 

A  Bom  hay  native  firm,  under  whose  auspices  the  Bombay 
Grain  Trading  Company  has  been  formed,  are  said  to  have 
ordered  about  3000  tons  of  California  corn  for  delivery  about 
the  end  of  this  month.  The  grain  can  be  laid  down  in  Bom- 
bay at  38  rupees  per  candy,  as  compared  with  50  rupees  per 
candy,  the  price  of  Indian  wheat  in  that  market.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  promote  a  taste  for  corn  among  the  natives, 
apparently  with  some  success,  and  a  great  demand  for  Ameri- 
can corn  in  India  is  confidently  looked  forward  to  in  the  near 
future. 

Colcsa  is  the  latest  creamery  candidate  and  the  local  news- 
papers are  actively  booming  the  project.  Kanch  butter,  says 
the  Sun,  is  no  longer  salable.  If  we  do  not  make  creamery 
butter,  it  is  simply  brought  here  from  other  creameries. 
There  is  now  no  farmer's  wife  who  is  willing  to  take  the 
small  price  her  butter  commands  for  so  much  labor  as  she 
must  bestow  upon  it.  By  sending  in  her  milk  to  the  creamery 
she  can  get  rid  of  trouble  and  work,  expense  too,  and  have 
nice  creamery  butter  for  her  table.  A  pasture  and  a  little 
hay  and  grain  will  soon  pay  as  it  never  has  paid  in  and 
around  Colusa  before.  Alfalfa  will  be  planted,  cattle  will  be 
raised,  for  they  will  bring  a  steady,  regular  revenue  to  the 
owner. 

Redi.ands  Citrograph  :  Twenty-two  thousand  acres  of  land 
at  Rialto,  this  county,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Semi-Tropic 
Land  and  Water  Company,  was  last  week  transferred  by  the 
San  Francisco  Savings  Union— which  held  it  under  foreclosure 
of  mortgage— to  a  syndicate  of  Eastern  and  English  capital- 
ists. The  deal  has  been  long  pending,  but  it  was  only  recently 
that  the  equity  of  redemption  expired  and  the  Savings  Union 
was  in  position  to  give  clear  title.  The  price  to  be  paid  is 
stated  at  $500,000,  of  which  20  per  cent,  or  $100,000,  was  paid 
prior  to  giving  possession.  It  is  understood  that  the  Anglo- 
American  Canaigre  Company  is  the  actual  purchaser  and  that 
extract  and  tanning  works  will  soon  be  erected,  as  2000  acres 
of  the  tract  are  to  be  cleared  and  planted  to  canaigre  the 
present  season. 

I'njnrcninn  :  Claus  Spreckles  has  purchased  115  acres  of  the 
Buena  Vista  ranch,  near  Salinas,  and  the  Index  says  it  is  to 
be  the  location  of  cattle  feeding  yards  when  the  big  mill  gets 
in  operation.  Cattle  feeding  is  going  to  be  more  prominent 
each  year  as  a  valuable  adjunct  of  the  sugar  beet  business. 
Catife  will  be  fed  in  the  fields  and  in  pulp  yards.  The  West- 
ern Beet  Sugar  Company  has  twenty  acres  of  land  near 
Santa  Clara  which  is  given  over  to  experimenting  in  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  seed.  The  beets  were  selected  in  the  fields 
during  the  late  campaign.  The  result  of  this  trial  will  be 
watched  with  interest.  If  the  beet  seed  can  be  successfully 
produced  in  this  State  it  will  mean  the  keeping  at  home  of 
many  thousands  of  dollars  each  year.  All  of  the  beet  seed 
which  the  Western  Beet  Sugar  Company  has  given  out  came 
from  Europe. 


That  Egg  Food  Proposition. 

To  the  Editor: — For  two  reasons  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  a  profitable  thing  for  a  poultry  raiser  to 
stimulate  egg  production  in  his  hens  by  the  use  of 
artificial  foods,  by  which  term  I  of  course  mean  the 
"egg  foods"  sold  by  dealers.  Some  years  ago  I  tried 
a  certain  food,  called,  of  course,  the  best — certainly 
the  best  known.  I  used  it  all  one  winter,  according 
to  directions,  or  in  smaller  quantities,  perhaps,  on  a 
flock  of  100  or  125  hens.  Result,  apparently  noth- 
ing, as  compared  with  other  winters.  I  have  also 
tried  red  pepper,  but  doubt  if  the  extra  eggs  result- 
ing paid  for  it. 

Second  reason:  Nature  always  balances  her  accounts, 
soon  or  late.  We  all  know  that.  If  you  force  hens 
to  do  extra  work  for  a  time,  their  bodies  must  pay 
for  it,  and  also  the  chances  are,  I  think,  in  favor  of 
their  becoming  diseased  more  easily.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  well  to  stimulate  them,  even  when  the  price 
of  eggs  is  high.  C.  P.  Nettleton. 

Hay  ward,  Cal.,  Feb.  12,  1897. 


MR.  MACDONALD'S  EXPERIENCE  IN  STIMULATING 
HIS  HENS. 

To  the  Editor:—  In  regard  to  the  question  in  the 
issue  of  the  Rural  Press  of  the  13th  inst.,  about 
the  daily  use  of  a  stimulant  to  make  hens  lay,  my 
experience  is  as  follows  : 

I  had  a  lot  of  nice  pullets,  ready  for  this  winter's 
laying  (as  I  thought),  and  began  on  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber to  give  them  a  "condition  powder,"  and  con- 
tinued feeding  them  regularly  for  three  months. 
The  daily  average  of  egg  production  was  :  During 
November,  13.2  per  cent ;  December,  16.4  per  cent  ; 
January,  33  per  cent ;  and  first  half  of  February,  42.5 
per  cent,  i 

The  above  plainly  proves  :  First,  that  my  pullets 
were  not  ready  for  this  winter's  laying ;  second,  that 
the  powder  did  not  make  them  lay  and  had  no  effect 
whatever  during  the  first  twelve  weeks.  I  did  not 
use  any  stimulant  since  the  first  of  January  and 
accept  the  increased  egg  production  during  that 
month  partly  as  proof  that  the  hens  were  getting 
ready  for  business  and  partly  as  a  token  of  their 
thankfulness  that  I  quit  giving  them  a  daily  dose  of 
medicine. 

The  fact  that  they  are  doing  still  better  during 


February  has  convinced  me  that  the  effect  of  the 
stimulant  on  my  hens  is  just  as  marked  when  they 
get  it  as  when  they  don't.  Two  died  in  December 
and  one  in  January.  The  last  one  had  an  enlarge- 
ment and  hardening  of  the  oval  passage.  The  first 
two  did  not  find  life  worth  living,  since  their  liver 
had  grown  to  at  least  three  times  its  normal  size  ; 
and  as  this  ailment  is  considered  to  be  a  result  of 
stimulating  food  I  have,  at  any  rate,  the  satisfactory 
knowledge  that  I  gave  them  enough  when  I  was 
about  it.  E.  C.  W.  MacDonald. 

Aptos,  Feb.  15,  1897. 


Some  Horse  Questions  Answered. 


To  the  Editor  : — Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  advise 
me  what  if  any  treatment  to  give  -my  horses  ? 

1.  A  nine-year-old  gelding  has  difficulty  in  making 
water;  straining  and  passing  little.  It  does  not  seem  to 
effect  his  health  or  spirits.  He  has  stood  in  the 
stable  most  of  the  winter,  with  little  work.  With 
regular  exercise  the  trouble  disappears. 

2.  A  ten-year-old  gelding  standing  in  the  stable, 
is  often  found  in  a  cold  sweat.  His  health  and  spirits 
seem  unaffected.  He  drinks  moderately  twice  a  day. 
Appetite  is  good.  He  has  been  fed  mainly  on  barley 
hav,  over- ripe  but  sound. 

Livermore,  Cal.,  Feb.  18,  1897. 

Case  No.  1. — This  is  some  affection  of  kidneys  and 
is  helped  by  the  use  of  thick  flaxseed  gruel,  1  quart 
once  daily,  barley  water  to  drink,  tincture  aconite 
root  20  drops,  best  gin  2  ounces  once  a  day. 

Case  No.  2. — Have  his  teeth  floated  by  an  expert 
and  give  a  teaspoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  once 
day  in  feed  and  change  food. 

Beet  Sugar  Made  at  Soquel  in  the  Seventies. 


Mr.  W.  R.  Radcliff,  of  the  Watsonville  Pcgaronian, 
has  written  a  personal  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Rural  Press,  from  which  we  quote: 

In  the  BUBAL  Press  of  the  0th,  in  the  interesting  paper  on 
"Sugar-Beet  Culture,''  contributed  by  Mr.  A.  Gerberding, 
appears  an  error  which,  I  trust,  can  be  corrected.  He  says 
that  the  Alvarado  mill  was  the  only  factory  in  California  from 
1875  to  1889.  In  1870  and  1877  a  beet-sugar  mill  was  operated 
at  Soquel,  this  county,  by  a  company,  of  which  Flint,  Binky 
&  Co.,  of  San  Juan,  were  the  principal  stockholders.  The 
beets  were  grown  in  Pajaro  valley.  It  was  the  success  of  the 
beets  in  Pajaro  valley  at  that  time  which  led  Mr.  Spreckels 
to  locate  a  factory  here. 


THE  VINEYARD. 

The  Grape  Interest  in  California. 


At  the  University  Farmers'  Institute,  recently 
held  in  Martinez,  Mr.  Frank  T.  Swett  read  an  essay 
which  was  full  of  interesting  points  and  pertinent 
suggestions,  and  we  shall  compile  some  of  them  for 
Rural  readers. 

The  Grape  Aereage. — The  reason  that  wine  grapes 
brought  such  a  high  price  last  year  is  not  only  that 
the  frost  reduced  the  crop  to  an  average  of  about  a 
ton  and  a  half  to  the  acre,  and  not  only  that  wine- 
makers  organized  themselves  so  as  to  sell  their 
product  to  the  best  advantage,  but  also  to  the  fact 
that  within  the  last  few  years  over  40,000  acres  of 
wine  grapes  have  been  killed  out  by  the  "Anaheim  " 
disease  ( the  cause  of  which  no  one  has  ever  been  able 
to  find  out ),  and  by  phylloxera,  leaving  an  acreage 
of  not  over  70,000  acres  in  bearing,  with  possibly 
10,000  acres  of  young  vines  not  yet  bearing.  Sev- 
enty thousand  acres  is  not  as  great  an  area  as  some 
may  picture  to  themselves.  I  have  met  people  from 
the  East  who  imagined  that  about  one-half  of  Cali- 
fornia was  planted  in  vines.  Now,  a  patch  of  land 
ten  miles  square  would  hold  it  all.  If  it  were  all  in 
Contra  Costa  it  would  occupy  about  one-sixth  of  the 
area  of  the  county.  The  wine  grape  area  is  about 
one-fourth  that  of  the  orchard  area.  That  would 
cover  about  twenty-two  miles  square. 

Very  Jjittle  Young  Vineyard. — Now  the  fact  con- 
fronts us,  and  very  pleasantly  indeed  for  those  who 
have  wine  or  wine  grapes  for  sale,  that  at  last,  after 
years  of  low  prices,  our  grapes  and  wine  are  bring- 
ing fair  prices.  Unlike  the  orchardist,  who  knows 
that  of  the  30,000,000  trees  in  California  alone  only 
one-half  are  bearing,  leaving  15,000,000  young  trees 
yet  to  be  heard  from,  the  grape  grower  knows  that 
about  87  per  cent  of  the  vineyards  of  to-day  are  in 
full  bearing,  leaving  only  a  very  small  percentage  to 
come  in  during  the  next  few  years.  The  demand  for 
California  wines  is  increasing  over  a  million  gallons 
a  year,  while  the  supply  cannot  be  greatly  increased 
in  the  next  five  years. 

But  Eastern  Wine  May  Increase. — Many  California 
grape  growers  are  not  aware  that  New  York  State 
has  over  46,000  acres  of  vines,  and  Ohio  over  14,000. 
They  have  too  much  vineyard  over  there  for  their 
own  good,  and  the  result  is  that  their  crop  of  1896 
was  sold  at  a  heavy  loss.  They  not  only  shipped 
their  surplus  all  over  the  Southern  and  Middle 
Western  States,  glutting  the  markets  in  those 
places,  but  even  shipped  large  quantities  into  Ore- 
gon and  Washington,  some  coming  into  California 
itself. 

Very  few  of  the  Chautauqua  growers  netted  as 
much  as  $5  per  ton,  and  a  good  many  who  consigned 


netted  nothing  per  ton.  Over  7000  carloads  were 
shipped  from  New  York  and  Ohio  points  last  year. 
Within  a  year  or  two,  if  wine  continues  high,  coop- 
erage will  be  bought  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
enormous  surplus  made  into  wine  of  a  certain  kind. 
They  buy  sugar  to  sweeten  their  musts  in  the  East, 
and  in  this  way  get  wine  of  a  fair  alcoholic  strength. 
Most  of  their  wines  are  foxy  flavored,  and  quite 
different  from  California  wines.  But  large  quantites 
will  doubtless  be  used  to  blend  with  the  stronger 
and  more  alcoholic  wines. 

California  Mai/  Produce  More  Wine. — There  will 
evidently  be  in  the  future  a  demand  for  more  wine 
than  can  be  supplied  by  the  present  acreage  in 
California.  To  supply  this  demand  several  thousand 
acres  must  be  planted  each  year  for  some  years  to 
come.  These  plantings  will  meet  with  varying  suc- 
cess, from  a  financial  point  of  view.  Some  men  who 
plant  vineyards  will  make  money,  and  a  great  many 
are  likely  to  lose  money.  Many  who  plant  cuttings 
that  are  not  resistant,  are  likely  to  have  their  vines 
killed  by  the  phylloxera  before  they  have  repaid  the 
heavy  expense  of  planting  and  caring  for  vines  until 
they  come  into  bearing.  Others  will  plant  out 
resistant  vines  haphazard,  without  finding  out  what 
kind  of  stock  is  suited  to  their  soil,  and  get  not  only 
more  bills  to  pay  than  they  count  on  at  the  present 
time,  but  after  all  their  work,  poor  scrubby  vine- 
yards of  light  yield,  that  are  about  as  likely  to  make 
them  rich  as  a  dairy  of  the  scrubbiest  kind  of  scrub 
cows.  Others  will  plant  vineyards  on  poor  dry  soils, 
where  the  yield  will  not  exceed  two  tons  per  acre 
and  the  expense  of  tillage  will  eat  up  the  profits. 
Can  such  vineyards  compete  successfully  with  those 
that  give  five  tons  and  over  per  acre?  I  think  not. 
The  five  or  ten-ton  man  will  make  money  where  the 
two-ton  man  will  starve  if  they  both  get  the  same 
price  per  ton  for  their  product. 

The  most  likely  to  succeed  are  the  men  who  choose 
rich,  well  drained  soils  of  suitable  exposure  and 
slope,  study  practically  and  thoroughly  the  selection 
of  suitable  resistant  vines  for  their  particular  soil — 
no  easy  matter,  by  the  way — and  graft  them  into 
the  very  best  varieties  of  wine  grapes.  Zinfandel 
and  Mission  may  pay  to-day,  but  the  time  is  not  far 
off  when  other  varieties  will  pay  far  better.  Other 
varieties  bearing  just  as  good  crops,  and  of  far 
higher  quality,  will  supercede  them  in  the  market. 

Points  for  Success. — Among  such  varieties  are 
Carignane,  Mondeuse,  Petit  Bouschet,  Barbera, 
and  some  others.  Wine  properly  made  from  these 
varieties  will  always  sell  anywhere  at  fair  prices. 
Besides  this,  the  grapes  are  well  adapted  to  ship- 
ping to  San  Francisco  for  the  Italian  trade  in  that 
city.  The  surest  way  to  make  a  living  out  of  a 
vineyard  is  to  raise  varieties  that  combine  the  merits 
of  good  production  per  acre  at  small  expense  with 
high  quality.  If  a  man  raises  such  grapes  he  can 
sell  them  to  any  winery  in  his  neighborhood  or  ship 
them  to  San  Francisco,  or  make  them  into  wine 
himself,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  getting  a  good  value 
for  his  goods. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  moderate 
financial  success  in  the  vineyard  business.  The  day 
of  great  profit  has  passed,  but  for  the  man  who 
makes  no  mistakes  there  is  as  fair  a  prospect  of 
success  as  in  any  other  line  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion. The  cost  per  acre  of  establishing  a  vineyard 
and  bringing  it  to  maturity  is  so  great  that  mistakes 
are  tremendously  expensive  and  disastrous.  Men 
must  look  before  they  leap,  or  fare  the  worse  for  it. 

Talde  Grapes. — There  are  about  10,000  acres  of 
table  grapes  in  California,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  H.  W.  Crabb,  of  Napa  county.  Owing  to  the  low 
prices  realized  from  Eastern  shipments  of  cer- 
tain varieties  in  the  past,  the  amount  of  these 
shipments  has  largely  fallen  off  and  many  table 
grapes,  especially  those  damaged  by  rain,  are  used 
for  making  an  inferior  quality  of  wine.  Instead  of 
there  being  a  constantly  increasing  market,  as  is  the 
case  with  wine  grapes,  and  wine,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  market  is  being  steadily  curtailed  by  the 
abundance  of  other  fruits  at  the  same  season  and  by 
the  local  growth  of  grapes  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  and  consequent  competition  with  ours  in  the 
great  markets  of  the  country. 

How  to  Succeed  With  Table  Grapes. — The  conclusion 
that  I  have  come  to  is  that  only  the  finest  and 
choicest  table  grapes,  produced  on  vineyards  that 
will  yield  heavy  crops  will  prove  profitable.  The 
cost  of  packing  and  shipping  is  so  much  greater  in 
California  than  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  high  price 
paid  for  labor  that  table  grapes  must  bring  high 
prices  to  net  even  $10  or  $15  a  ton.  A  decrease  of 
25  per  cent  in  prevailing  prices  would  mean  net 
receipts  of  less  than  one-half  of  what  we  receive 
now. 

I  believe  that  some  people  will  always  make  a 
living  at  the  table-grape  business.  At  the  same 
time,  the  export  market  is  likely  to  be  extremely 
limited,  except  for  strictly  fancy  goods,  that  are  to 
sell,  not  as  a  staple,  but  as  a  luxury,  to  decorate  the 
tables  of  wealthy  people.  At  the  same  time,  the 
business  of  raising  wine  grapes,  bearing  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  markets  for  our  wines  are  constantly 
increasing  instead  of  being  curtailed,  as  is  the  case 
with  table  grapes,  is  sure,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, to  prove  by  far  the  most  profitable. 


February  27,  1897. 
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ARBORICULTURE. 

Trees  for  Shade  and  Ornament. 


By  Cari.  PuKDY,of  Ukiah,  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute,  at 
Ukiah. 

My  subject  is  shade  trees,  and  I  hardly  think  it 
necessary  for  me  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  their 
desirability  as  a  matter  of  comfort.  Most  of  the 
people  in  this  audience  have  spent  a  summer  in  the 
interior  of  California,  and  to  such  I  can  only  say 
that  exposure  to  the  rays  of  our  over-fervent  sun  in 
July  and  August  is  a  stronger  argument  in  favor  of 
shade  trees  than  any  I  can  make.  Let  us  not  for- 
get in  February  that  summer  is  coming  and  use  fore- 
thought in  planting  shade  trees,  which  will  render  a 
tribute  of  comfort  and  beauty  through  many  suc- 
ceeding seasons. 

Investment  in  Shade  Trees. — Money  cannot  be  spent 
about  a  home  in  any  way  to  more  speedily  make  it 
both  more  comfortable  or  beautiful,  than  in  planting 
well  selected  shade  trees,  and  what  is  still  more  im- 
portant, taking  care  of  them  after  they  are  planted. 

And  if  a  place  is  to  be  sold  such  an  investment  of 
time  and  money  is  found  to  be  a  profitable  one  at 
least.  Pine  trees  give  a  pleasant  and  home-life  .ap- 
pearance to  even  the  humblest  place  and  cannot  but 
impress  the  buyer  favorably.  Many  a  place  has 
been  well  sold  by  the  trees  about  it. 

Selecting  Trees. — In  selecting  trees  intelligent  dis- 
crimination must  be  exercised.  A  tree  which  is  well 
suited  to  one  place,  climate  or  soil,  is  not  the  tree  for 
many  others.  If  we  expect  to  secure  the  best  results 
in  plantiug  shade  trees  we  must  study  the  matter 
from  our  own  standpoint.  What  I  will  now  have  to 
say  is  in  view  of  such  conditions  as  I  know  to  exist 
in  our  own  valley. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  long  season  of  damp,  cool 
weather,  as  well  as  a  hot  and  dry  season.  In  winter 
our  houses  and  yards  need  all  the  sunshine  that  can 
be  had,  both  as  a  matter  of  health  and  comfort.  For 
this  reason  no  evergreen  should  be  planted  as  a 
shade  tree  on  the  south  side  or  close  to  a  dwelling. 
Few  evergreens  are  desirable  as  shade  trees  in  any 
case  and  if  planted  here  should  be  at  the  north  side. 
Again  in  the  choice  of  deciduous  trees  an  open-limbed 
species  is  preferable. 

Another  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  supply  of 
moisture.  In  the  lower  portion  of  our  valleys,  shade 
trees  only  need  proper  cultivation  to  do  fairly  well. 
If  they  can  be  watered  so  much  the  better,  but  many 
of  the  homes  are  on  the  higher  lands  and  there  the 
selection  is  more  limited  and  greater  care  is  needed. 

For  shade  trees  or  trees  for  sidewalk  there  are  but 
few  which  fully  meet  our  needs.  Practically,  the 
white  elm,  cork  bark  elm  and  English  elm;  the 
Oregon  and  silver  maple;  the  walnuts,  particularly 
Eastern  black  and  California  black;  the  locusts,  honey 
and  black  and  the  mulberries,  close  the  list.  Euca- 
lyptus should  never  be  planted  as  shade  trees  both 
because  they  are  evergreens  and  at  the  best  poor 
shade  trees,  and  because  no  other  tree  thrives  near 
them.  The  poplar  family  are  undesirable  both  from 
their  poor  form  and  incorrigible  sprouting,  and  the 
cottony  seeds  are  a  nuisance.  The  Texas  umbrella 
never  attains  a  size  to  make  it  a  valuable  shade  tree. 
I  Acacias,  especially  acacia  mollissima,  the  one  common 
here,  are  lovely  trees  of  rapid  growth  and  fine  room. 
I  Their  evergreen  habit  is  to  some  extent  objection- 
able, but  away  from  a  house  some  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage. Coniferous  trees,  such  as  cypress,  pines, 
etc.,  are  the  poorest  possible  selection. 

Of  all  trees,  the  elms,  walnuts  and  maples,  are  the 
best.  I  consider  the  American  elm,  the  California 
black  walnut  and  the  Oregon  red  maple  the  three 
species  which  in  our  valley  are  open  to  fewest  objec- 
tions, and  of  which  most  can  be  said.  They  are 
rapid  growers  and  with  good  care  will  grow  as  fast 
as  any  desirable  tree.  In  winter  they  are  clean- 
limbed and  beautiful.  Once  properly  formed  they 
need  no  pruning  and  they  are  as  cleanly  as  any  tree 
c  an  be. 

The  American  elm  especially  has  a  habit  of  drop- 
|  ping  its  leaves  within  a  short  space.    In  heavy  lands 
I  and  where  moisture  is  abundant  the  American  elm 
j   and  California  walnut  are  best.    The  Oregon  maple 
I   thrives  in  a  gravelly  soil  if  moisture  is  fairly  plentiful. 
The  cork  bark  elm  is  said  to  stand  drouth  better 
than  other  species,  but  this  I  doubt.    The  warty- 
looking  bark  is  unsightly  and  I  should  always  prefer 
its  clean-limbed  relatives.    The  English  elm  shares 
the  good  qualities  of  the  American,  but  has  a  small 
leaf. 

The  Oregon  red  maple  is  the  common  wild  maple 
of  our  mountains,  and  a  splendid  shade  tree. 

The  two  black  walnuts  are  excellent,  but  I  have 
always  thought  the  California  black  the  handsomest 
of  the  two. 

Of  the  locusts,  the  honey  locust  is  the  handsomer. 
I  should,  however,  advise  against  planting  any  sort 
of  a  locust  if  either  of  the  other  trees  can  be  had  ; 
;  altogether  too  many  have  already  been  set  out. 

Treatment. — No  shade  tree  should  be  set  out  to  be 
neglected  and  starved,  and  under  fairly  decent 
treatment  any  of  the  trees  I  have  advised  will  grow 


more  rapidly  than  the  locust  and  be  far  more  satis- 
factory. The  long  persistent  seed  pods  are  a  nui- 
sance, littering  a  yard  the  year  through,  and  only 
to  be  avoided  by  regular  and  close  pruning  of  the 
class  that  is  styled  "  tree  butchery."  In  this  pro- 
cess of  choosing  the  lesser  of  two  evils  the  thorns 
are  decidedly  in  the  way.  There  is  very  little  excuse 
for  growing  such  trees  when  clean-limbed,  handsome 
species  are  so  easily  obtainable. 

The  silver  maple  is  an  excellent  tree  of  consider- 
able merit,  but  neither  as  rapid  a  grower  nor  as  fine 
a  shade  as  the  Oregon  maple. 

The  mulberry  is  a  beautiful  tree,  quite  hardy,  and 
on  a  farm  home  room  should  be  found  for  a  few. 

All  of  the  species  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  a 
multitude  of  others,  have  their  value  as  ornamentals 
and,  incidentally,  for  shade  ;  but  if  shade  is  the  first 
object,  I  would  close  my  list  with  the  elms,  maples 
and  walnuts,  and  for  avenues  or  sidewalk  trees  they 
are  the  most  desirable.  But  before  closing  that  part 
of  my  subject  let  me  remind  the  audience  that 
nature  has  planted  for  us  trees  as  desirable  as  the 
best. 

Native  Trees. — There  are  no  more  beautiful  shade 
trees  than  the  grand  oaks  which  are  native  to  our 
valley,  and  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  any  tree  that 
we  can  replace  them  with.  Wherever  possible  they 
should  be  spared  and  the  beautiful  young  specimens 
given  a  show. 

Size  of  Trees  at  Planting.. — Good  trees  of  the  various 
elms,  maples  and  walnuts  can  be  had  of  most  nurs- 
erymen. Walnuts  can  be  grown  readily  by  placing 
the  nut  in  place.  In  a  series  of  years  this  will  be 
found  to  be  as  good  a  way  as  any,  but  where  quick 
effect  is  needed  the  odds,  I  believe,  are  in  favor  of 
two-year-old  trees. 

I  should  advise  the  planting  of  large  trees  of  the 
other  sorts.  Elms  and  maples  can  be  easily  trans- 
planted and  when  12  to  16  feet  high — and  in  my 
experience  trees  8  to  12  feet  high — are  as  readily 
moved  and  do  as  well  as  small  trees,  giving  a  gain 
of  fully  three  or  four  years  in  time. 

Planting. — Labor  cannot  be  better  spent  than  in 
using  care  in  planting  any  shade  or  ornamental  tree, 
and  in  giving  the  young  tree  the  best  soil. 

Whether  the  land  is  rich  or  poor,  a  large  hole 
should  be  dug  and  the  soil  thoroughly  loosened  and 
worked.  If  the  soil  is  rich,  no  new  soil  will  be  needed  ; 
if  poor,  a  good,  heavy  loam  should  be  used — the  more 
the  better,  for  upon  it  depends  the  tree's  growth. 
The  surface  soil  should  be  thrown  to  one  side  and 
used  about  the  roots. 

The  best  time  to  plant  deciduous  trees  is  as  soon 
as  they  are  well  ripened  in  late  fall.  They  can  be 
planted  until  even  April,  but  every  week's  delay 
after  February  is  at  the  expeuse  of  the  tree. 

The  bruised  roots  should  be  trimmed  with  a  clean 
cut,  and  the  tree  set  at  about  the  same  depth  as  it 
grew  before.  All  of  the  rules  which  apply  to  plant- 
ing fruit  trees  apply  with  equal  force  to  shade  trees, 
with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  value  of  large  holes 
and  providing  good  soil,  as  the  ground  between 
shade  trees  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  cultivated  as  it  is 
in  orchards. 

Trimming. — If  the  trees  are  planted  early,  I  would 
delay  cutting  in  the  top  until  the  buds  begin  to  swell. 
For  all  shade  trees  I  would  advise  cutting  of  all 
limbs,  leaving  a  straight  body  cut  off  at  about  6 
feet.  This  brings  the  leading  branches  at  about  5 
and  6  feet,  which  will  be  found  a  convenient  height. 
The  trees  should  be  staked  at  once  with  a  heavy 
stake  and  tied  closely. 

If  upon  a  sidewalk  or  avenue  the  trunk  should  be 
shaded.  Many  fine  trees  are  sunburned  by  neglect 
of  this  precaution. 

Always  use  the  shears  sparingly  upon  a  shade 
tree.  A  little.watching,  a  few  sprouts  pinched  and 
few  shoots  and  crossing  branches  cut  out  during  the 
first  seasons,  and  when  your  trees  are  once  headed 
leave  nature  alone  and  let  her  develop  the  tree  after 
her  model  which  is  pretty  sure  to  be  far  better  than 
any  you  could  plan. 

The  periodical  barbering  of  shade  trees  is  abso- 
lutely inexcusable  and  robs  a  tree  of  all  character. 

Every  species  has  its  own  manner  of  branching 
and  spreading,  and  in  its  natural  development  its 
beauty  consists.  The  axe  and  the  saw  have  little 
proper  place  in  the  growth  of  beautiful  trees. 

Cultivation. — While  the  pruning  shears  have  little 
place  in  the  care  of  shade  trees,  the  spade  should  be 
used  unsparingly.  The  soil  for  4  feet  around  a  tree 
should  be  thoroughly  spaded  up  every  spring  at  least 
and  left  loose  and  mellow  for  the  summer.  On  a 
farm  it  is  better  if  they  can  be  given  the  same 
thorough  cultivation  that  the  orchard  receives  until 
they  are  five  or  six  years  old. 

Irrigation. — As  a  general  proposition  there  is  noth- 
ing in  California  more  frequently  wasted  than  water 
is  in  our  dry  season.  People  can  never  be  made  to 
see  that  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  water  used  but  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  applied  that  does  the  good. 

Watering  should  not  be  done  frequently  but  thor- 
oughly. As  a  rule  the  daily  sprinkling  so  much 
practiced  does  little  good.  Water  thoroughly  and 
follow  with  the  hoe  or  rake  and  one-fifth  the  amount 
will  do  more  good. 

In  planting  sidewalk  or  avenue  trees  where  water 
is  available  from  pipes  it  is  well  to  put  a  small  box 


by  each  tree  and  run  the  water  into  that.  The 
roots  get  the  full  benefit,  surface  roots  are  dis- 
couraged and  the  soil  about  the  tree  remaining  loose 
acts  as  a  mulch.  Pour  the  water  on  top  of  the 
ground  and  the  soil  soon  packs  hard  and  parts  with 
its  moisture  speedily. 

Mulching,. — I  cannot  recommend  too  highly  the  use 
of  the  mulch.  About  the  first  of  May  after  the  soil 
has  been  spaded  weli  for  4  feet  around  the  tree, 
gather  the  grass  chips  or  other  fibrous  stuff  avail- 
able and  make  a  coat  of  4  to  6  inches  in  depth  about 
the  tree.  Don't  forget  to  wrap  your  trees  or  shade 
their  trunks  as  the  mulch  is  apt  to  throw  a  strong 
reflection  and  may  burn  the  tree.  The  soil  under 
this  mulch  will  be  found  to  be  moist  all  summer  and 
a  very  little  waier  will  keep  the  tree  growing  and 
most  trees  will  do  with  no  watering. 

In  conclusion  let  me  urge  every  one  to  plant  shade 
trees.  Plant  good  trees,  plant  them  carefully,  and 
take  good  care  of  them  after  they  are  in  and  you 
will  never  regret  it. 

Discussion. — In  the  interesting  discussion  what  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  Mr.  Purdy's  paper,  Judge  R. 
McGarvey  made  a  plea  for  the  locust  on  the  ground 
of  their  endurance.  They  make  handsome  trees  under 
inhospitable  conditions  and  in  spite  of  neglect  which 
would  destroy  almost  any  other  tree.  Prof.  Babcock, 
A.  O.  Carpenter,  and  others  agreed  with  the  prop- 
osition of  early  planting  on  well  drained  soils,  but 
where  the  ground  gets  free  of  water  in  the  winter  it 
is  a  better  plan  to  keep  the  trees  dormant  by  heeling 
in  on  the  north  side  of  a  barn  or  fence  and  planting 
out  when  the  ground  gets  into  good  condition  in  the 
spring. 


HORTICULTURE. 

An    Eastern  View  of   Orchard  Fertilization 


The  Eastern  fruit  market  has  changed  greatly  in 
the  past  few  years.  Generously  proportioned  fruit 
and  a  tasteful  arrangement  for  packing  is  still 
necessary  to  realize  the  higher  prices,  but  these 
features  are  not  sufficient  in  themselves.  The  public 
of  fruit  consumers  demand  flavor,  as  well  as  size  and 
soundness. 

A  few  hours  spent  recently  with  some  of  the 
larger  fruit  dealers  in  New  York  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  best  prices  are  very  rapidly  following  flavor 
and  quality  generally,  and  that  large,  showy  but 
comparatively  tasteless  fruit  very  quickly  finds  its 
way  to  the  cheap  fruit  markets,  which  means  very 
narrow  prices,  indeed. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  how  quickly  the  club 
steward  or  hotel  and  cafe  agent  learns  to  detect 
quality  in  fruit.  Many  of  them  could  give  valuable 
instruction  to  our  professional  pomologists.  In  fact, 
it  is  just  this  class  of  men  who  are  regenerating  the 
fruit  farms  of  the  Erst,  and  who  will  in  time  change 
the  cultural  methods  of  the  fruit  farms  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  A  rather  queer  class  of  farmers,  are  they 
not? 

It  must  be  understood  that  flavor  accompanied  by 
unpleasing  or  distasteful  appearance,  and  this  is  far 
from  impossible  in  fruit,  is  as  sure  to  "bear"  prices 
as  size  and  color  without  quality.  To  reach  the 
better  prices  it  is  necessary  now  to  have  finely 
colored  fruit  with  size  and  form  of  the  highest  grade, 
and  a  distinct  individuality  as  to  flavor. 

The  expert  farmers  declare  that  flavor  is  under 
the  control  of  the  farmer;  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
properly  feeding  the  orchard,  and  keeping  it  clean 
and  healthy.  Years  ago  orchards  were  gotten  to 
the  bearing  age  aided  by  a  moderate  amount  of  culti- 
vation and  manuring;  but,  when  they  once  began 
to  bear  fruit,  they  were  wholly  abandoned  to  their 
own  resources.  All  this  not  so  very  many  years 
ago  but  that  the  most  of  us  can  remember  it. 

With  fruit  trees  or  vines,  as  with  the  animal  or- 
ganization, a  clean  bill  of  health  is  largely  a  matter 
of  rational  feeding.  Stamina  and  a  natural  vigor 
maintained  by  a  proper  and  consistent  nutrition 
means  about  the  same  in  the  vegetable  as  it  does  in 
the  animal  kingdom;  a  gradual  but  continuous  im- 
provement all  along  the  line. 

An  acre  of  grapes  producing,  say  two  tons  of  fruit, 
will  require  absolutely  for  the  fruit,  foliage  and 
wood,  about  38  pounds  of  ammonia,  12  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  44  pounds  of  actual  potash.  If 
any  one  of  these  elements  of  nutrition  is  lacking,  the 
fruit  must  suffer  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  It  is 
true  that  some  ammonia  may  be  obtained  from  the 
atmosphere,  but  this  is  a  doubtful  dependence. 
Potash  and  phosphoric  acid  must  be  taken  from  the 
soil  alone,  as  there  is  no  problematical  supply  as  in 
the  case  of  ammonia.  There  is  another  important 
point  in  this  connection;  in  orchard  work,  the  soil  is 
not  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  forces  of  nature  as 
in  ordinary  crop  farming,  and  the  natural  supplies 
of  plant  nutrition  existing  in  the  soil  cannot  be  so 
freely  relied  upon.  Even  if  this  were  not  true,  the 
reliance  of  the  natural  supplies  is  apt  to  be  carried 
too  far;  for,  when  the  normal  fertile  condition  of  the 
I  soil  is  disturbed,  it  is  a  very  difficult,  as  well  as  ex- 
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pensive,  matter  to  restore  the  normal  condition  of 
fertility.  '.  .       .  .  , 

The  quantities  of  the  fertilizing  elements  quoted 
above  in  the  case  of  grapes  does  not  seem  to  imply 
that  an  application  of  the  quantities  mentioned  is  the 
simple  solution  of  the  whole  problem.  The  quantity 
of  ammonia  may  answer,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
expect  the  plant  to  realize  upon  the  total  amount  of 
mineral  fertilizers  applied.  In  a  rough  way,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  actual  requirement  of 
potash  should  be  doubled,  and  the  phosphoric  acid, 
on  account  of  its  tendency  to  take  insoluble  forms  in 
the  soil,  should  approximately  be  multiplied  by 
three.  A  rational  application  for  grapes  would  be, 
therefore:  Ammonia,  40  pounds;  phosphoric  acid, 
36  pounds;  and  potash,  88  pounds;  say,  nitrate  of 
soda,  200  pounds;  dissolved  bone,  250  pounds;  and 
sulphate  of  potash,  175  pounds. 

The  application  for  oranges  and  the  larger  fruits 
would  be  much  greater.  Oranges,  for  example, 
20,000  fruit  per  acre,  would  require  an  application 
of  150  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  325  pounds  dissolved 
bone,  and  400  pounds  sulphate  of  potash. 

All  this  is  merely  figures.  The  interested  farmer 
will  do  well  to  experiment  on  his  own  account.  One 
thing  he  may  be  sure  of,  and  that  is  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  the  health  and  vigor  of  his  fruit,  if  he 
wants  to  hold  remunerative  prices  in  the  markets. 
Trees  and  vines  are  living  things,  and  they  must  be 
properly  nourished,  or  else  pay  the  usual  debt  of 
neglected  return.  S.  Peacock. 

New  York,  February  11,  1897. 


THE  DAIRY. 

The  Dairy  in  San  Jacinto  Valley. 


By  I.  H.  Johnson,  manager  San  Jacinto  Creamery,  at  the  San  Ja- 
cinto Horticultural  Society  Meeting. 

The  dairy  interest  in  the  San  Jacinto  and  Pleasant 
valley  is  in  its  infancy  and  has  been  making  a  very 
slow  growth.  Indeed  it  seems  decidedly  dwarfish 
as  compared  with  the  advancement  of  dairy  interests 
in  other  places  in  southern  California.  However, 
with  better  facilities  for  raising  alfalfa  and  the  pros- 
pects of  better  times  ahead,  and  above  all  a  better 
outside  market  for  our  products,  we  may  confidenti- 
ally expect  that  the  dairy  interests  in  these  valleys 
will  greatly  improve  and  become  one  of  the  leading 
industries. 

Our  dairies  at  present  are  composed  of  almost  any- 
thing in  the  cow  kind  that  will  give  milk,  regardless 
of  quantity  or  quality.  This  will  not  be  the  case  a 
few  years  hence.  During  the  past  two  years  many 
a  rancher  has  been  so  hard  pressed  for  funds  that 
he  has  been  obliged  to  pasture  his  cows  on  salt 
grass,  dry  stubble  fields,  by  the  roadside  or  on  the 
bills  and  take  just  what  she  could  give  him. 

Under  these  circumstances  cows  have  done  little 
except  raise  their  calves  and  many  have  done  ex- 
tremely well  to  do  that  much  considering  their 
chauces.  Yet  they  are  ever  ready  to  contribute  for 
the  support  of  the  family. 

Bitter  Cows. — These  unfavorable  conditions  have 
also  prevented  the  dairyman  from  doing  anything 
toward  weeding  out  the  unprofitable  cows.  The  old 
saying,  "  He  is  a  wise  husbandman  who  can  make 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  formerly 
grew,"  is  true  in  the  dairy  business  if  taken  in  the 
reverse.  He  is  a  wise  and  successful  dairyman  who, 
by  careful  selection,  breeding  and  feeding,  can  make 
one  cow  produce  as  much  butter  and  cheese  as  two 
formerly  did.  That  this  can  be  done  is  being  demon- 
strated every  year  by  hundreds  of  careful  dairymen. 

The  matter  of  first  importance  in  starting  a  dairy 
is  in  the  selection  of  good  cows  for  the  foundation  of 
a  herd.  I  think  the  sooner  a  dairyman  discards  the 
idea  of  a  general-purpose  cow,  the  sooner  he  begins 
to  cliinb  the  ladder  of  success. 

Partial  to  Jerseys. — Any  of  the  breeds  especially 
adapted  to  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese  are 
much  more  desirable  and  would  undoubtedly  prove 
much  more  profitable  than  the  scrub  or  native  cows. 
I  am  partial  to  the  Jersey.  Mr.  Grant  Brown  pre- 
fers the  Guernsey.  The  Jerseys  took  the  prize  at 
the  World's  Fair  both  as  cheese  and  butter  producers. 

Testing  Coirs. — If  we  were  all  familiar  with  the 
Guennon  system  of  judging  a  cow,  I.  e.,  minor  or 
escutcheon,  it  would  be  very  nice.  We  are  not,  and 
most  of  us  are  too  thick-headed  to  apply  the  system. 
The  onlv  sure  test  that  I  know  of,  and  that  is  within 
the  reach  of  all,  is  the  scales  and  Babcock  oil  test. 

Text  Your  Cows. — Every  dairyman  should  keep  a 
strict  account  with  each  cow;  should  weigh  her  milk 
and  test  it,  or  have  it  done,  then  he  could  tell  exactly 
what  she  was  worth,  if  she  paid  for  her  keep  or  not. 
I  am  very  sure  many  cows  are  being  kept  in  this 
valley  that  are  not  paying  for  their  keep.  There- 
fore, test  your  cows,  and  keep  only  the  best.  I  have 
already  tested  a  few  herds  for  our  patrons  and 
others  and  the  owners  have  been  greatly  surprised. 
The  cows  which  they  thought  were  the  best  in  their 
herds  gave  the  poorest  milk. 

In  making  a  test  of  any  cow  or  herd  of  cows  there 
are  three  things  that  must  enter  into  account:  1st. 


The  quantity  of  milk  produced  per  day  or  in  a  given 
time.  2nd.  The  per  cent  of  butter  fat  which  that 
milk  contains.  3rd.  The  length  of  time  each  cow 
will,  under  ordinary  conditions,  give  such  milk. 

These  items  given,  it  is  an  easy  matter  in  every- 
day arithmetic  to  determine  which  cows  to  keep,  or 
at  least  which  are  the  most  profitable  ones  to  keep. 
A  cow  that  will  give  four  to  six  quarts  af  milk  per 
day  for  10*  months  during  the  year  of  good  quality 
is  worth  much  more  than  the  cow  that  gives  a  large 
flow  for  only  a  short  while.  Such  a  cow's  milk,  if 
tested  during  the  fourth  month  from  calving,  will 
show  about  the  average  test  for  the  year. 

Decent  Treatment. — Quite  as  much  depends  upon 
the  treatment  of  cows  as  upon  their  selection.  The 
successful  dairyman  feeds  his  cows  something  that 
they  are  fond  of,  and  gives  them  a  variety.  He  pets 
and  humors  them,  for  it  is  to  his  interest  to  do  so. 
He  knows  full  well  that  such  treatment  increases  his 
monthly  bank  account.  Few  people  realize  what  a 
grand,  noble  part  the  humble  cow  is  playing  in  the 
battle  for  food  and  raiment,  for  competency,  aye  for 
wealth  and  luxury,  because  of  the  seeming  smallness 
of  the  income.  They  think  and  say,  "What  does  a 
little  milk,  butter  or  cheese  amount  to  anyway!" 
forgetting  and  overlooking  the  fact  that,  although 
the  income  is  small,  it  is  an  income  that  is  steadily 
accumulating  every  day  in  the  week,  every  week  in 
the  month,  and  every  month  in  the  year,  while  in 
grain  or  fruit  raising  it  is  not  so.  Sometimes  a 
rancher  gets  a  crop  and  sometimes  he  gets  nothing, 
not  even  his  seed  nor  anything  for  his  labor. 

Nearly  $800  for  November. — At  the  creamery  we 
are  steadily  working  away  seven  days  in  the  week. 
The  rancher's  dividends  are  steadily  accumulating 
during  the  month,  and  by  the  15th  of  the  following 
month  he  gets  his  check.  The  sum  of  $774  was  thus 
distributed  in  this  and  Pleasant  valley  last  month. 

The  prices  realized  for  dairy  products  from  this 
valley,  or  from  the  creamery  since  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  it.  have  exceeded  the  prices  received 
for  same  product  in  the  East  by  about  25  per  cent — 
sometimes  more  than  that.  The  bulk  of  the  milk 
that  goes  to  the  New  York  market  brings  the  pro- 
ducer only  1J  cents  per  quart,  or  72  cents  per  100 
pounds  of  milk,  whereas  we  paid  71  cents  per  100 
pounds  for  July,  92  cents  for  August.  $1.02  for  Sep- 
tember and  $1.03  for  October  for  4  per  cent  milk. 
Some  of  our  patrons'  milk  brings  them  as  much  as 
$1.50  per  100  pounds. 

Breed  Up. — Every  individual  dairyman  should  try 
to  excel,  to  reach  a  certain  goal,  say  fourteen  pounds 
of  butter  for  each  cow  per  week,  or  400  pounds  for 
the  year.  This  has  been  accomplished,  and  can  be 
again.  I  do  not  know  of  any  country  that  offers 
more  advantages  or  more  favorable  conditions  for 
the  development  of  such  a  dairy  than  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Some  may  say,  "Oh,  that  is  all  very  well; 
that  looks  nice  on  paper,  and  sounds  well,  but  we 
are  too  poor  to  buy  Jerseys,"  which  is  doubtless  true 
in  very  many  cases.  I  know  that  every  man  who 
has  succeeded  in  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door  for 
the  past  few  years  has  done  well  and  has  much  to  be 
thankful  for.  But  there  are  some  things  that  we 
may  do  even  if  we  are  poor.  We  can  breed  up.  If 
each  of  us  cannot  afford  to  own  a  good  high-bred 
sire,  let  us  club  together  and  buy  one,  and  by  all 
means  buy  a  good  one.  I  would  rather  pay  $5  or 
even  $10  for  the  service  of  a  good  sire — one  whose 
dam  and  grand-dam  made  fourteen  to  sixteen  pounds 
of  butter  per  week — than  to  breed  to  a  scrub  or 
grade  sire  whose  services  cost  me  nothing,  for  I 
know  from  experience  that  I  would  double  and  treble 
my  income  in  a  few  years.  And  that  is  not  all.  It 
is  such  a  pleasure  to  have  good  stock,  to  know  and 
to  feel  when  you  offer  them  for  sale  to  your  neighbor 
that  they  are  worth  the  money. 

Food  for  Cows. — The  proper  food  for  cows  in  this 
or  any  other  valley  is  the  all-important  question.  It 
is  a  question  that  must  be  met  and  answered  by 
every  dairyman.  To  produce  the  largest  flow  of  rich 
milk,  cows  require  succulent  foods,  such  as  green  al- 
falfa, green  corn,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  etc.,  to  which 
must  be  added  a  liberal  grain  ration  of  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings,  crushed  corn,  barley,  wheat  or 
oats.  The  combination  for  a  grain  feed  that  suited 
me  best  in  Indiana  was  two  parts  bran  by  measure 
and  one  part  middlings  for  summer  food;  and  for 
winter,  two  parts  bran,  one  part  cornmeal  or  corn 
and  oats  mixed,  equal  parts.  Of  this  mixture  I  give 
from  two  to  six  quarts  to  each  cow  night  and  morn- 
ing. For  a  grain  feed  here  I  would  take  two  parts 
bran,  by  measure,  and  one  part  cornmeal.  If  I 
could  not  get  corn  I  would  take  crushed  barley  and 
oats  or  wheat  mixed.  The  dairyman  and  his  cows 
must  determine  which  feed  is  best  and  cheapest,  or 
which  combination  of  feeds  gives  him  the  largest 
profits. 

I  think  alfalfa,  either  green  or  made  into  hay,  sup- 
plemented with  the  above  grain  ration,  is  the  cheap- 
est food  we  have  here,  and  if  so  fed  will  yield  the 
rancher  good  living  profits.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
this  matter  of  food  and  feeding.  A  cow  is  compar- 
able to  a  machine.  She  takes  the  raw  materials, 
and,  by  the  processes  of  digestion  and  assimilation, 
converts  them  into  milk.  It  requires  a  given  amount 
of  food  for  the  sustenance  of  the  body,  and  only  the 
surplus  or  excess  is  manufactured  into  that  rich, 
delicate  fluid  called  milk. 


California  Butter  at  an  Eastern  Show. 


S.  E.  Watson,  secretary  of  the  California  Dairy 
Association,  went  East  last  week  to  enter  fourteen 
tubs  of  California  creamery  butter  which  he  had  col- 
lected .from  the  makers  for  competition  at  the 
National  Creamery  Butter  Makers'  Association  at 
Owatonna,  Minn.  Mr.  Watson  hoped  to  get  twenty 
samples,  but  several  failed  to  show  up.  The  most 
serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  larger  representa- 
tion has  been  the  fact  that  the  by-laws  of  the  asso- 
ciation debar  entries  from  competing  for  cash  prizes 
from  a  creamery  with  less  than  twenty  patrons.  This 
provision  is  in  place  in  the  East  where  most  cream- 
ery patrons  engage  in  general  farming  and  whose 
herds  are  small.  In  this  State,  however,  our  best- 
known  creameries  often  use  the  milk  from  patrons 
who  make  a  specialty  of  dairy  farming  and  whose 
herds  range  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  cows.  Con- 
sequently the  number  of  patrons  to  these  cream- 
eries are  below  the  requirement  of  the  association's 
by-laws,  in  many  instances,  though  the  number  of 
cows  may  be  above  the  average  of  Eastern  cream- 
eries having  the  required  patrons  to  make  them 
eligible  for  the  cash  premiums.  It  is  hoped  that,  in- 
asmuch as  this  is  a  national  organization,  it  will 
modify  its  rules  so  as  to  apply  to  conditions  through- 
out the  country.  Those  making  entries  are  as 
follows  :  W.  M.  Turner,  Woodland  Creamery,  Wood- 
land ;  James  Quanchi,  Denman  Creamery,  Petaluma; 
James  Howie,  Bodega  Creamery,  Bodega ;  Olaf 
Richardson,  McDonald's  Creamery,  Marshalls ;  Geo. 
E.  Peoples,  New  Era  Creamery,  Newman  ;  J.  P. 
Pearson,  Fallon  Creamery,  Tomales  ;  E.  H.  Hage- 
man,  Pescadero  Creamery,  Pescadero ;  Martin  Erik- 
son,  Alton  Creamery,  Alton ;  Victor  S.  Howard, 
Sunset  Creamery,  Half  Moon  Bay ;  C.  P.  Van  Dyke, 
Spring  Run  Creamery,*  Haywards  ;  Geo.  E.  New- 
man, Lompoc  Creamery,  Lompoc ;  G.  Maddalena, 
Bloom's  Creamery,*  Petaluma ;  Wm.  J.  Martin,  Bur- 
dell  Creamery,  Petaluma :  J.  H.  Weyer,  Zumwalt 
Creamery,*  Visalia. 

*  Competing  for  diplomas  only. 


THE  FIELD. 

The  Theory  of  Tillage. 


To  the  Editor: — I  take  it  that  anything  that  ap- 
pears in  your  paper  of  a  public  nature,  especially 
that  relating  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  is  subject 
to  a  friendly  review. 

In  the  issue  of  Jan.  23,  1887,  page  55,  is  a  paper  by 
W.  M.  Bristol,  read  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Riverside,  on  "Theory  of  Tillage." 

There  never  appeared  an  article  in  the  Press  that 
I  have  read  over  more  times  than  I  have  that,  and 
that  I  less  understand  or  agree  with.  You  would 
have  heard  from  me  before  this,  but  I  was  in  hopes 
some  one  would  have  commented  on  it.  There  are  so 
many  new  things  transpiring  nowadays  that  I 
thought  perhaps,  if  I  kept  on  reading  it  and  waiting, 
that  new  light  might  dawn  on  my  comprehension. 

Having  been  raised  a  farmer  boy,  and  practiced 
farming  in  this  State  since  1858,  in  nursery,  fruit, 
vegetables  and  hops,  all  of  which  require  the  best 
kind  of  tillage  to  make  successful  crops,  I  have  natu- 
rally put  some  of  my  best  thoughts  into  the  inquiry: 
How  shall  I  cultivate  my  ground  so  as  to  retain  the 
most  moisture  and  the  longest  ? 

I  think  Mr.  Bristol  does  not  always  stick  to  his 
text.  He  says  a  theory  is  not  an  hypothesis  or  a 
guess.  I  say,  theory,  guess  and  hypothesis  first ; 
practice  second,  and  knowledge  third.  Suppose  a 
man  goes  out  to  prune  his  peach  orchard  without 
knowledge,  and  wants  to  get  all  the  fruit  he  can.  His 
theory  will  be,  not  to  cut  off  the  new  wood  that  con- 
tains the  fruit  buds,  but  to  cut  off  cross  limbs  and 
dead  ones.  He  has  never  had  his  practice,  and  when 
his  trees  come  to  break  down  with  a  lot  of  worthless 
peaches  the  size  of  hickory  nuts  he  has  got  his 
knowledge,  and  next  year  his  theory  will  be,  if  he 
cuts  about  half  of  the  new  wood,  he  will  get  less 
peaches,  but  much  larger.  A  person  hardly  ever 
does  a  thing  without  having  a  theory  or  reason  as  to 
why  or  how  he  will  do  it. 

His  reasons  or  theory:  "  Why  do  we  cultivate  ?  " 
are  acceptable  ;  but  I  take  exceptions  to  "How  to 
Secure  Good  Tillage."  In  order  to  do  justice  to  this, 
you  must  see  what  kind  of  land  you  are  about  to  till. 
Is  it  sandy,  clay  or  adobe  ?  If  sandy,  it  can  be  tilled 
quite  wet  without  much  harm  ;  but,  if  either  of  the 
other  two  kinds,  it  must  be  watched  and  taken  when 
it  is  in  just  the  right  condition.  And,  in  order  to  se- 
cure good  tillage,  good  tools  must  be  used  and  a 
knowledge  when  and  how  to  use  them.  Some  plow- 
men "  cut  and  cover,"  some  plow  without  harrowing, 
turn  the  furrows  up  to  sun  and  wind  to  dry  out. 

"How  is  moisture  retained?"  He  says:  "The 
statement  is  frequently  made  that  cultivation  draws 
the  moisture  to  the  surface.  Briefly  and  frankly, 
cultivation  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  prevents  it  from  coming  to  the  surface." 

What  will  the  farmer  who  reads  the  above,  with- 
out further  explanation,  do  ?    He  has  spent  his  life- 
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time  in  farming  aDd  getting  the  best  and  latest 
agricultural  tools.  Does  it  give  him  confidence  in 
book  farming?  However  effectual  little  hair-like 
tubes  and  panes  of  glass  may  be  in  bringing  up 
water,  I  know  by  practical  experience  that  where- 
ever  I  keep  my  plows,  cultivator  and  harrow  well  in 
motion,  my  land  will  retain  the  moisture  much  bet- 
ter than  where  that  service  is  neglected. 

We  have  no  such  terms  as  "cannon-ball  soil"  in 
our  nomenclature  up  here,  nor  have  1  ever  read  of  it 
in  the  analysis  of  soils.  My  theory,  practice  and 
knowledge  is  that  the  better  I  can  pulverize  my  soil, 
and  the  less  clods  I  have,  the  more  moisture  I  can 
retain  in  the  soil.  To  say  nothing  about  capillary  at- 
traction, the  more  mellow  I  can  keep  my  soil  the  less 
the  sun  and  wind  can  penetrate  to  absorb  the  moist- 
ure. 

The  farmer  is  generally  a  matter-of-fact  man,  and 
when  a  writer  deals  in  such  an  important  thing  to 
him  as  tillage,  he  should  not  indulge  in  riddles  or  oc- 
cult science. 

Mr.  Bristol's  paper  contained  very  important 
questions  to  the  farmers,  and  I  hope  he  will  not  take 
any  exceptions  to  my  review,  but  give  us  further  and 
more  elaborate  answers.  I  am  seeking  light,  and  do 
not  want  to  be  any  longer  in  darkness. 

Sacramento.  Daniel  Flint. 

[Mr.  Flint  and  Mr.  Bristol  are  not  far  apart.  A 
little  discussion  will  harmonize  them  and  at  the  same 
time  be  instructive  to  people  who  have  not  given  as 
much  thought  to  the  subject  as  they  have.  Will  Mr. 
Bristol  reply  ?— Ed.] 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Poultry  Diseases. 


NUMBER  III 


Indigestion.—  Frequently  indigestion  is  produced 
by  too  rich  food  given  in  large  quantities,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  bird  is  unaccustomed  to  it.  Sudden 
changes  of  diet  are  also  detrimental,  and  when  birds 
are  exposed  to  weakening  influences,  such  as  sudden 
changes  of  weather,  unsanitary  conditions,  etc.,  they 
may  find  it  impossible  to  digest  food  that  they  are 
accustomed  to  and  have  been  thriving  upon.  Or  in- 
digestion may  result  from  feeding  things  that  cannot 
be  digested  or  are  digested  very  slowly  and  ferment 
while  passing  through  the  digestive  canal.  Putrid 
food  of  all  kinds  will  come  within  this  class.  Some- 
times foreign  bodies  lodge  in  the  crop  or  gizzard,  or 
other  point  in  the  digestive  tract,  and  if  they  are 
sharp  and  cannot  be  digested  or  dissolved,  they  may 
-remain  stationary  for  a  long  time,  causing  serious 
inflammation  and  possibly  death.  If  it  is  discovered 
that  substances  such  as  large  pieces  of  glass  or 
pieces  of  metal,  etc. ,  are  present,  they  should  be  re- 
moved by  an  operation  similar  to  the  operation  per- 
formed for  impaction  of  the  crop,  provided  they  are 
in  the  upper  or  neck  portion  of  the  gullet. 

When  the  cause  of  loss  of  appetite  is  known,  the 
selection  of  an  appropriate  form  of  treatment  is  a 
matter  of  but  little  difficulty.  If  it  is  decided  that 
the  fowl  cannot  be  cured,  it  will  be  best  in  all  cases 
to  kill  it  at  once  so  that  it  may  be  saved  for  food.  If 


the  disease  is  allowed  to  go  on  until  serious  changes 
take  place,  it  will  not  be  safe  to  use  the  flesh. 

It  is  well  to  begin  treatment  by  giving  two  or 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  castor  oil  to  empty  the  bowels 
and  remove  irritant  substances. 

One  of  the  best  general  remedies  is  hydrochloric 
acid.  This  substance  is  very  strong  and  must  be  ad- 
ministered in  very  small  quantities  freely  diluted 
with  water.  The  dose  for  an  adult  fowl  is  from  one 
to  two  drops,  given  with  at  least  a  desertspoonful  of 
water.  Pills  of  either  black  or  red  pepper  are  in 
high  repute  among  poultry  keepers,  and  are  un- 
doubtedly quite  efficient  in  stimulating  the  secretion 
of  digestive  juices,  and  in  that  way  leading  to  restor- 
ation of  appetite.  Chopped  onion  or  garlic  in  the 
food  are  also  good. 

Irritation  of  the  Digestive  Canal  and  Diarrhoea. — 
This  subject  has  been  considered  in  part  in  connec- 
tion with  the  condition  produced  by  intestinal  worms 
and  with  the  subject  above.  Similar  irritations  of 
the  membrane  lining  the  digestive  canal  may  be  pro- 
duced by  other  foreign  bodies  in  the  intestine,  or, 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  by  indigestible  or 
imperfectly  digested  food  that  remains  there  for  an 
unusual  length  of  time.  The  first  evidence  of  irrita- 
tion of  the  digestive  tract  is  loss  of  appetite  and 
general  depression.  This  is  quickly  followed  by 
diarrhoea,  and  the  voidings  are  sometimes  mixed 
with  mucus,  or  in  bad  cases,  with  blood.  When  this 
symptom  appears  the  fowl  loses  flesh  very  rapidly, 
becomes  weak  and  soon  dies. 

The  first  measure  in  the  way  of  treatment  is  to 
place  the  bird  in  a  warm,  dry  place  where  it  will  not 
be  annoyed  by  its  companions,  and  supply  it  with 
small  quantities  of  food  that  is  easy  of  digestion. 
This  should  be  given  in  a  fresh  state  in  clean  troughs 
or  vessels,  and  all  of  the  surroundings  should  be  kept 
clean.  If  the  diarrhoea  is  severe,  cooked  food  should 
be  preferred,  such  as  boiled  meal,  rice  or  barley;  oat 
meal  is  also  good.  Small  pieces  of  chocolate  consti- 
tute a  useful  remedy  for  this  condition  in  cage  birds. 
Linseed  meal  is  also  good,  and  the  gelatinous  sub- 
stance that  separates  from  linseed  when  it  is  boiled 
is  of  greater  value  in  diarrhoea.  It  is  good  of  itself, 
and  it  also  furnishes  an  excellent  medium  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  other  more  active  remedies.  Opium 
can  usually  be  relied  upon  to  check  this  disease,  un- 
less it  has  gone  so  far  that  no  treatment  will  avail. 
Opium  is  best  used  in  the  form  of  a  tincture,  known 
as  laudanum.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  drops. 
Tincture  of  catechu  is  very  efficient,  and  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  five  to  twenty-five  drops  with  a  lit- 
tle water  for  each  fowl  or  for  fifty  fowls,  half  ounce 
in  meal. 

Constipation. — Constipation  is  the  opposite  of  diar- 
rhoea, but  it  is  frequently  produced  by  the  same  con- 
ditions. If  parasites  obstruct  the  intestinal  canal, 
of  course  nothing  can  pass,  and  the  result  is  consti- 
pation of  a  most  obstinate  form.  Sometimes  the  in- 
testine becomes  unusually  dry,  particularly  after  a 
bird  has  been  afflicted  with  diarrhoea  for  some  time, 
then  its  contents  accumulate  in  hard  masses  and 
form  obstructions.  These  obstructions  of  dry  intes- 
tinal contents  may  appear  at  any  point  of  the  canal, 
but  frequently  develop  close  to  the  lower  opening,  in 
the  diverticulum  known  as  the  cloaca. 

Constipated  birds  give  evidence  of  the  condition  by 
uneasiness,  loss  of  appetite,  frequent,  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  defecate,  and  general  depression.  If 


the  obstruction  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bowel,,  the 
treatment  consists  in  injecting  small  quantities  of 
I  warm  water  by  means  of  a  rubber  syringe,  or  water 
in  which  linseed  has  been  boiled  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  should  be  preferred  in  cases  where 
there  is  considerable  irritation.  Sweet  oil  or  glyce- 
rine may  be  injected,  all  of  which  tend  to  soften  and 
facilitate  the  removal  of  the  impacted  masses.  When 
this  treatment  is  applied  to  hens  great  care  should 
be  exercised  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  nozzle 
of  the  syringe  into  the  opening  of  the  oviduct.  Some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  small  blunt  instru- 
ment, such  as  the  handle  of  a  small  spoon,  to  facili- 
tate the  removal  of  the  fecal  masses  in  this  location. 

Internally,  castor  oil  is  a  valuable  remedy.  It 
should  be  given  in  doses  of  two  teaspoonfuls,  or  the 
common  compound  cathartic  pill  may  be  adminis- 
tered. Calomel  is  also  a  good  laxative  or  purgative 
for  fowls,  and  is  given  in  doses  from  one  half  to  two 
grains,  mixed  with  sufficient  butter  to  form  a  pill. 
Small  cage  birds  should  receive  a  fragment  of  a 
cathartic  pill,  the  size  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
patient.  Epsom  salts  are  good  and  safe;  the  dose 
for  an  adult  fowl  is  one  tablespoonfui  of  a  saturated 
solution. 

Congestion  of  the  Brain.—  Congestion  of  the  brain 
may  be  caused  by  extreme  excitement,  by  blows  on 
the  head,  or  sunstroke.  It  is  characterized  by  stag- 
gering, stupor,  unusual  movements  such  as  walking 
backwards  or  walking  in  a  circle,  unusual  or  irregu- 
lar movements  with  the  wings  and  feet  and  twisting 
the  head  backwards  or  to  the  side.  Sometimes  the 
bird  will  fall  on  its  side  and  make  peculiar  move- 
ments with  its  feet  and  wings,  as  though  attempting 
to  run  or  fly. 

The  treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  animal  per- 
fectly quiet  in  a  dark  place,  the  administration  of 
laxatives  such  as  two  teaspoonfuls  of  castor  oil  or 
one  and  one-half  grain  doses  of  calomel,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  cold  cloths  or  ice  to  the  head. 

Epilepsy.—  Epilepsy  is  not  a  very  common  disease 
among  poultry,  but  still  it  is  met  with  from  time  to 
time  and  among  all  varieties  of  barnyard  fowls.  It 
is  characterized  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of  fits 
which  do  not  terminate  fatally,  disappear  after  a 
time  and  leave  the  fowl  in  a  normal  condition.  Dur- 
ing the  fit  the  fowl  will  make  beating  movements 
with  its  wings,  its  legs  will  draw  up  and  it  will  fall 
down,  sometimes  turn  over  on  its  back,  or  it  may 
stand  upright  with  its  legs  apart,  head  turned  back- 
wards and  the  mouth  and  eyes  opening  and  closing 
spasmodically.  Epilepsy  is  sometimes  caused  by  in- 
testinal parasites,  and  is  cured  by  the  removal  of 
these  worms.  It  is  claimed  that  bromide  of  potash 
given  in  quantities  of  a  few  grains  each  day  in  the 
drinking  water  is  of  value  in  these  cases,  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  treatment  will  prove  to  be  at  all 
profitable. 

The  Fresno  County  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Associa- 
tion has  been  organized  with  the  following  officers:  Dr.  S.  L 
Chapman,  president;  R.  L.  Venn  and  A.  C.  Wren,  vice-presi- 
dents;  A.  V.  Lisenby,  treasurer;  H.  C.  B.  Gill,  secretary. 
The  executive  committee  is :  Dr.  Chapman,  A.  C.Wren  E 
A.  Harris,  R.  J.  Venn,  J.  B.  Ure,  E.  P.  Mitchell,  U.  R  Ma- 
honey,  J.  J.  Reyburn.  The  by-laws  and  articles  of  the  asso- 
ciation were  adopted.  The  objects  of  the  association  are  to 
foster,  conduct  and  encourage  the  poultry,  pigeon  and  pet 
stock  industry  in  all  its  branches,  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
bureau  of  information  in  Fresno  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
the  aims  and  objects  of  the  association  and  to  hold  annual  ex- 
hibitions. The  association  starts  out  with  a  large  member- 
ship. 
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1  HE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


A  Woman's  Conclusion. 


I  said  if  I  might  go  back  again 

To  the  very  hour  and  place  of  my  birth  : 
Might  have  my  life  whatever  I  chose, 

And  live  it  in  any  part  of  the  earth; 

Put  perfect  sunshine  into  my  sky  ; 
"  Banish  the  shadows  of  sorrow  and  doubt; 
Have  all  mv  happiness  multiplied, 
And  all  niy  suffering  stricken  out; 

If  I  could  have  known  in  years  now  gone 
The  best  that  woman  comes  to  know ; 

Could  have  had  whatever  will  make  her  blest, 
Or  whatever  she  thinks  will  make  her  so; 

Have  found  the  highest  and  purest  bliss 
That  the  bridal  veil  and  the  ring  inclose. 

And  gained  the  one  out  of  all  the  world 
That  my  heart  as  well  as  my  reason  chose ; 

And  if  this  had  been,  and  I  stood  to-night 
By  mv  children  lying  asleep  in  their  beds, 

And  could  count  in  my  prayers  for  a  rosary, 
The  shining  row  of  their  golden  heads. 

Yes,  I  said,  if  a  miracle  such  as  this 
Could  be  wrought  for  me,  at  my  bidding, 
still 

I  would  choose  to  have  my  path  as  it  is. 
And  let  my  future  come  as  it  will. 

I  would  not  make  the  path  I  have  trod 
More  pleasant  or  even,  more  straight  or 
wide,  . 

Nor  change  my  course  the  breadth  of  a  hair, 
This  way  or' that  way,  to  either  side. 

My  past  is  mine  and  I  take  it  all ; 

Its  weakness— its  folly,  if  you  please; 
Nay,  even  my  sins,  if  you  come  to  that, 

May  have  been  helps,  not  hindrances. 

If  I  saved  mv  body  from  the  flames 
Because  that  once  I  had  burned  my  hand, 

Or  kept  myself  from  a  greater  sin 
By  doing  a  less— you  will  understand; 

It  was  better  I  suffered  a  little  pain, 

Better  I  sinned  for  little  time, 
If  the  smarting  warned  me  back  from  death, 

And  the  sting  of  sin  withheld  from  crime. 

Who  knows  its  strength,  by  trial  will  know 
What  strength  must  be  set  against  a  sin ; 

And  how  temptation  is  overcome 

He  learns  who  has  felt  its  power  within. 

And  who  knows  how  a  life  at  the  last  may 
show 

Why,   look  at  the  moon  from  where  we 
stand, 

Opaque,  uneven,  you  say;  yet  it  shines, 
A  luminous  sphere,  complete  and  grand. 

So  let  my  past  stand  just  as  it  stands, 
And  let  me  now,  as  I  may,  grow  old, 

I  am  what  I  am,  and  my  life  for  me 
Is  the  best— or  it  had  not  been,  I  hold. 

— Phebe  Cary. 


Charm—Woman's  Most  Desirable 
Gift. 


and  papers  which  were  out  of  sight, 
but  which  it  was  impossible  to  have  on 
the  instant.  Elizabeth  could  explain 
away  little  vexations.  She  remem- 
bered people's  names  and  faces — a  very 
great  talent,  and  one  worth  every- 
body's cultivating.  Elizabeth  was  con- 
siderate and  full  of  tact.  I  never  saw 
her  do  a  rude  thing  or  heard  her  say 
anything  unkind. —  Harper's  Round 
Table.   

Curious  Facts, 


Gems  of  Thought. 


In  one  of  our  most  iDtimate  and  con- 
fidential talks  a  dear  girl  asked  me  to 
tell  her  what  I  think  the  most  desir- 
able gift  for  a  woman.  She  spoke  of 
several  friends,  one  of  them  having 
grace  of  movement;  another  as  rarely 
beautiful,  with  brilliant  eyes  and  lovely 
complexion;  a  third  as  accomplished, 
playing  and  singing,  and  speaking  three 
or  four  languages  besides  her  own;  and 
a  fourth  as  very  clever.  We  may  mul- 
tiply the  list;  and,  as  we  look  over  our 
circle  of  friends,  we  easily  see  that 
nearly  every  one  has  something  bright 
and  individual  which  commends  her  to 
us.  But  the  sum  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  gift  of  all  gifts  for  girls  is  expressed 
in  one  little  word  of  five  letters — charm. 

If  you  insist  on  denning  charm,  lam 
afraid  I  will  disappoint  you,  for  it  is  as 
difficult  of  analysis  as  a  perfume.  The 
better  way,  if  I  could  manage  it,  would 
be  to  show  you  somebody  who  has  it, 
as  I  would  show  you  a  painting  on  the 
wall  or  a  flower  in  the  garden.  Very 
plain  girls  and  women  are  sometimes 
endowed  with  this  grace.  I  remember 
one  who  was  not  pretty  at  all — a  little 
dumpy  brown  thing,  who  had  not  the 
art  of  dressing  very  well,  and  who 
slipped  in  and  out  of  a  room  as  softly 
and  shyly  as  a  mouse,  bless  her  heart ! 
But  this  sweet  Elizabeth  was  popular 
beyond  all  the  girls  of  her  class;  she 
was  constantly  in  demand,  and  nothing 
could  be  done  without  her. 

In  her  case  charm  had  several  ele- 
ments. Her  voice  was  low,  yet  clear. 
She  never  made  an  effect  of  insisting, 
as  girls  with  shrill  voices  do;  her  tones 
were  soft  and  distinct.  She  was  gentle, 
but  she  was  not  overlooked  in  conse- 
quence. She  always  knew  where  to 
find  things.  At  home  her  father  and 
brothers  appealed  to  her  for  the  books 


Icebergs  sometimes  last  for  two  hun- 
dred years. 

It  cost  $500,000,000  every  week  to 
run  the  world's  railways. 

It  is  said  that  women  are  not  per- 
mitted to  be  photographed  in  China. 

There  are  apple  trees  in  England 
that  are  known  to  have  been  in  exist- 
ence eight  hundred  years  ago. 

Sometimes  vegetable  growth  is  very 
rapid.  The  common  mushroom  attains 
its  full  size  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  receives  the 
largest  pension  in  the  world.  It  is 
$95,000  a  year,  and  is  a  perpetuity 
from  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second. 

In  the  fjords  on  the  Norwegiau  coast 
the  clearness  of  the  water  is  wonderful. 
Objects  the  size  of  a  half  dollar  may  be 
seen  at  a  depth  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
fathoms. 

It  is  stated  that  sixty-seven  daily 
newspapers  have  been  started  and 
have  died  in  New  York  city  alone  with- 
in the  last  sixty  years,  involving  the 
loss  of  over  $25,000,000. 

The  date  of  the  earliest  certain  ac- 
count of  the  modern  writing  pen  is  (530. 
Steel  pens  were  first  made  by  Wise,  in 
England,  in  1803.  Quills,  however, 
were  used  for  writing  in  the  fifth 
century. 

In  Europe  the  number  of  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile  is  ninety-five;  in 
Asia  it  is  forty-eight;  in  Africa  it  is 
fifteen;  in  America  it  is  eight;  in  Oce- 
anica  and  the  polar  regions  it  is  three; 
in  Australia  only  one. 

A  few  years  ago  4,500,000  bronze 
two-cent  pieces  were  set  afloat.  Three 
million  of  these  are  still  outstanding. 
Three  million  three-cent  nickel  pieces 
are  scattered  over  the  United  States, 
:  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  one  is  seen. 

Mathematical  calculations  show  that 
an  iron  ship  weighs  twenty-seven  per 
cent  less  than  a  wooden  one,  and  will 
carry  110  tons  of  cargo  for  every  one 
hundred  tons  carried  by  a  wooden  ship 
of  the  same  dimensions,  and  both  load- 
J  ed  to  the  same  draught  of  water. 

Recent  statistics  show  that  the  sup- 
ply oT  natural  gas  in  the  United  States 
feil  off  one-half  from  1888  to  1895.  The 
decline  has  been  less  in  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana than  in  Pennsylvania,  the  product 
1  in  the  last  named  State  being  worth 
more  than  $19,000,000  in  1888  and  less 
than  $6,000,000  in  1895.  Owing  to  the 
adoption  of  less  wasteful  methods  the 
falling  off  has  not  been  so  rapid  since 
1891,  but  it  still  amounts  to  an  average 
decline  of  five  per  cent  every  year. 

Don't  sleep  with  eyes  facing  the 
light.  A  test  by  closing  the  eyes  when 
facing  the  light  quickly  shows  that  the 
strain  is  only  lessened,  not  removed, 
and  the  interposition  of  an  adequate 
shade  is  as  grateful  to  the  shut  eyes  as 
when  they  are  open.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  in  a  small  room  to  have  the 
bed  face  the  window,  b'it  even  then,  by 
means  of  shades  rolling  from  the  bot- 
tom instead  of  from  the  top,  the  win- 
dow may  be  covered  to  the  few  inches 
left  free  for  the  passage  of  air. 

A  Barton,  Vt,  wife  made  the  follow- 
ing from  a  barrel  of  flour;  150  pies 
(mince,  apple,  custard,  etc),  five  chick- 
en pies,  eighty-nine  apple  dumplings, 
eleven  jelly  rolls,  eighteen  cakes, 
twenty-four  dozens  ginger  snaps,  sixty 
-seven  dozen  doughnuts,  twenty  dozen 
cookies;  and  this  from  another  barrel 
of  flour:  eighty-six  loaves  of  bread,  634 
rolls  and  biscuits,  twenty-four  finger 
rolls,  twenty  pies,  seven  dozen  cookies, 
six  and  a  half  dozen  doughnuts,  one 
chicken  pie,  three  dozen  popovers, 
twenty-five  dozen  griddle  cakes  and  six 
dozen  flour  gems. 


Reason  should  direct  and  appetite 
obey. — Cicero. 

I  have  sped  much  land  and  sea,  and 
mingled  with  much  people,  but  never 
yet  could  find  a  spot  unsunned  by  hu- 
man kindness. — Tupper. 

One  hour  spent  in  solitude,  in  strug- 
gle with  and  victory  over  a  single 
bosom-sin,  is  worth  more,  even  intel- 
lectually, than  a  year's  study. — Cole- 
ridge. 

Pluck  out  of  suffering  the  glory  that 
is  shut  up  in  it  ;  and  it  may  be  said  of 
each  one  of  you,"  "Because  of  the  joy 
set  before  him  he  endured  the  cross." — 
Wilfred  Monod. 

Resignation  is  not  a  passive  and  un- 
aspiring content  with  life  and  the  world 
as  they  are,  but  it  is  a  faithful  ac- 
ceptance of  God's  sovereignty,  and 
God's  purpose,  and  God's  method. — 
Philip  Moxom. 

The  reason  why  we  can  have  no 
purgatory  and  no  hell,  in  the  popular 
seDse  of  those  terms,  is  because  we  can 
not  build  a  prison  house,  much  less  cre- 
ate a  kingdom,  strong  enough  or  bad 
enough  to  keep  God  out. — John  Lear 
ned. 

Suffering  is  an  accident.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  you  and  I  suffer.  "Not 
enjoyment  and  not  sorrow  "  is  our  life, 
not  sorrow  any  more  than  enjoyment, 
but  obedience  and  duty.  If  duty  brings 
sorrow,  let  it  bring  sorrow. — Phillips 
Brooks. 

Let  us  ever  remember  that  he  who 
lives  for  self  and  self  alone  is  a  failure, 
whilst  he  who  renders  an  honest,  loving 
service  to  his  fellows,  though  he  be 
poor  and  an  outcast,  unhonored  and  un- 
sung, is  to  all  eternity  a  noble  success. 
— J.  Leonard  Levy. 

The  lesson  of  evolution  is  that  through 
all  these  weary  ages  the  human  soul 
has  not  been '  cherishing  in  religion  a 
delusive  phantom  ;  but  in  spite  of  seem- 
ingly endless  groping  and  stumbling,  it 
has  been  rising  to  the  recognition  of  its 
essential  kinship  with  the  ever-living 
God.— John  Fiske. 

Human  happiness  has  no  perfect  se- 
curity but  freedom,  freedom  none  but 
virtue,  virtue  none  but  knowledge,  and 
neither  freedom,  virtue  nor  knowledge 
has  any  vigor  of  immortal  hope  except 
in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith 
and  in  the  sanctions  of  the  Christian 
religion. — Josiah  Quincy. 


The  Milkmaid's  Doom. 


Hoody's  Eulogy  of  Woman. 


I  think  that  the  Almighty  intended 
the  work  of  woman  in  this  world  should 
be,  above  all,  the  rearing  of  a  family. 
He  gave  into  her  keeping  the  souls  and 
characters  of  the  youug,  to  make  or 
mar.  And  surely  there  is  no  nobler  or 
more  responsible  work  than  this.  From 
the  home — the  dcmain  of  woman — 
spring  most  of  the  highest  impulses  of 
humanity.  And  to  tit  woman  for  her 
great  work  the  Creator  made  her  of  a 
finer  cast  than  men  ;  there  is  nothing 
on  earth  so  noble,  so  pure,  so  exalted, 
so  near  the  ideal  of  character,  as  a  good 
woman.  Woman  can  rise  higher  than 
man  ;  but  she  can  likewise  sink  lower. 
The  very  height  which  she  can  attain 
seems  to  make  her  fall  the  greater 
when  she  does  fall.  There  is  great 
strength  and  great  weakness  in  a 
woman's  character  ;  and  it  is  a  vital 
duty  of  men,  whose  greater  evenness 
of  temperament  gives  them  greater 
self  control,  and,  consequently,  a  com- 
manding position,  to  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  enable  the  woman  to  be 
true  to  her  higher  nature. 

I  believe  that,  all  things  else  being 
equal,  the  happiest  woman  is  the  woman 
who  is  a  mother  and  the  maker  of  a 
home  ;  but  if  she  cannot  fulfill  her  true 
destiny,  if  she  must  enter  the  business 
world,  she  should  be  given  the  greatest 
consideration,  simply  because  she  is  a 
woman.  I  have  heard  women  say  that 
they  ask  for  nothing  on  the  ground  of 
sex.  Perhaps  they  don't ;  but  person- 
ally I  cannot  forget  their  sex.  Even  in 
a  purely  business  matter,  my  attitude 
and  manner  toward  them  are  not  just 
as  they  would  be  toward  men — Dwight 
L.  Moody. 


Oh,  Dolly,  tripping  on  thy  way 

'Midst  Nature's  fairest  scenery, 
What  is  this  rumor,  say,  oh !  say, 

Of  milking  by  machinery? 
No  more,  'tis  said,  with  stool  and  pail 

Art  thou  to  gaily  sally ; 
No  more  to  dance  it  down  the  dale, 

Or  loiter  in  the  valley. 

For  grim  invention — sentiment's 

Most  pertinacious  snubber — 
Has  shaped  a  thing  of  wire  and  string 

And  tape  and  india-rubber; 
Has,  out  of  brass,  and  zinc,  and  glass. 

And  webbing  soft  as  silk,  made 
An  apparatus  meant  henceforth 

To  play  the  part  of  milkmaid. 

So,  Dolly,  thou  to  fate  must  bow ; 

And  our  regret  grows  keener 
As  thy  poetic  figure  Joins 

The  thrasher  and  the  gleaner. 
Arcadia  is  again  bereft, 

And  bards  in  sorrow  mutter — 
"  There's  nothing  now  idyllic  left 

Connected  with  our  butter." 

Progress,  in  short,  is  rife  where  what 

Was  picturesque  did  duty ; 
And  gaunt  machines  the  landscape  blot 

Where  all  was  peace  and  beauty 
Where  everything  was  quaint  and  still 

Invention  is  a  stalker, 
And  engines  now  the  places  fill 

Of  rustics  limned  by  Walker. 

Who,  then,  can  say  what  may  be  seen 

As  science  onward  races  : 
A  penny-in-the-slot  machine 

May  take  our  Dorkings'  places ! 
A  few  cogwheels  and  spiral  reels 

May  represent  the  peasant; 
And  chemists  may  produce  the  milk 

Which  cows  supply  at  present. 

Nay,  progress  one  more  thing  may  do. 
And  by  invention  aided, 

May  then  arrange  a  rural  change 
That  would  not  be  upbraided. 

She  may  the  British  yeoman  take- 
That  most  confirmed  alarmer — 

And  in  his  place  proceed  to  make 
An  automatic  farmer! 


Popular  Science. 


The  longest  tunnel  in  the  world  is 
St.  Gothard,  which  is  48,840  feet.  The 
next  longest  are  Mount  Cenis,  39,850 
feet;  Hoosac,  25,080  feet;  Severn,  22,- 
992  feet;  Nochistongs,  21,659  feet; 
Sutis,  21,120  feet. 

Mr.  J.  Clayton,  in  a  communication 
to  Nature,  refers  to  careful  measure- 
ments he  has  made  with  sycamore,  elm, 
oak,  ash  and  beech  trees,  from  which 
he  has  discovered  that  tbey  all  contract 
in  girth  during  a  frost. 

There  is  no  reliable  case  on  record 
where  resuscitation  has  taken  place 
after  the  complete  freezing  of  the  body 
in  man.  This  has  been  frequently  ac- 
complished in  the  cold-blooded  animals, 
such  as  fish  and  reptiles,  if  thawing  be 
gradually  brought  about. 

The  skin  of  the  whale  is  from  2  inches 
to  2  feet  thick,  and  the  skin  of  a  large 
specimen  weighs  thirty  tons.  The 
rhinoceros  is  the  thickest-skinned  qua- 
druped, with  a  hide  so  tough  as  to  resist 
the  claws  of  a  lion  or  tiger,  the  sword, 
or  the  balls  of  the  old-fashioned  musket. 

If  all  the  factories  in  Lancashire, 
England,  should  work  day  and  night, 
producing  155,000,000  miles  of  thread 
every  twelve  hours  (the  usual  output  of 
one  day),  it  would  take  them  two 
hundred  years  to  spin  thread  enough 
to  reach  from  the  earth  to  the  nearest 
of  the  fixed  stars. 

The  experiment  of  making  paper 
stockings  and  gloves  has  been  going 
on  for  some  time,  and  stockings  to  sell 
at  three  cents  a  pair  are  proposed. 
Solidity  and  durability  are  given  the 
texture  by  a  sizing  bath  of  patato 
starch  and  tallow,  and  when  finished 
its  appearance  is  similar  to  fabric 
goods. 

The  coldest  region  on  earth  is  the 
country  around  Werchojansk,  in  Si- 
beria, sa3'S  Prometheus,  where  the  ther- 
mometer sometimes  falls  below  68°  C. 
below  zero  (90°  F.  below  zero).  The 
average  temperature  of  January  is  4!t° 
F.  below  zero.  Notwithstanding  this 
rough  climate,  more  than  10,000  people 
inhabit  that  region.  As  the  air  is  gen- 
erally calm  and  dry  in  winter,  the  cold 
is  not  felt  very  much.  The  variations 
of  the  temperature  within  twenty-four 
hours  are  very  great  in  summer;  in 
May,  for  instance,  the  thermometer 
will  sometimes  rise  to  85°  F.  during 
the  day  and  fall  to  freezing  point  at 
night. 
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DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Fruit  Recipes. 


Believing  that  my  sister  and  brother 
Grangers,  and  perhaps  many  others 
who  ought  to  be  members  of  our  ex- 
cellent organization,  will  be  interested 
in  some  reliable  recipes  for  preparing 
fresh  fruit  by  canning,  also  cooking 
cured  fruits  as  well  as  a  most  excellent 
pickle,  I  herewith  transcribe  them  for 
the  benefit  of  all. 

Canning  Fruit.—  Peaches  for  home 
canning  should  be  ripe  but  not  soft. 
Cling  peaches  are  preferred.  Ring  the 
peaches,  then  use  a  spoon  knife  to  re- 
move the  pit.  Peel  and  place  the 
halves  in  the  can,  fitting  them  in  nicely. 
Prepare  a  dozen  cans  in  this  way,  or 
more  if  you  have  the  convenience  of 
giving  the  peaches  the  hot  bath. 

Prepare  the  syrup,  which  may  be 
heavy  or  light,  as  desired.  The  syrup 
must  be  scaldiog  hot;  pour  this  over 
the  peaches,  completely  filling  the 
cans,  replacing  the  tops  and  put  into  a 
boiler  containing  boiling  water,  the 
water  half  covering  the  cans;  boil  in 
this  way  for  eighteen  and  not  more  than 
twenty  minutes,  then  remove  cans,  flip 
up  the  tops,  which  quickly  replace  and 
seal  with  sealing  wax.  Never  use 
waxed  strings. 

Note.— If  freestone  peaches  are  used 
they  must  be  given  the  hot  bath  not 
longer  than  ten  minutes. 

Bartlett  Pears.— Tears  must  be  ripe. 
Peel,  cut  in  halves,  core  with  a  spoon 
knife,  drop  the  halves  immediately  in 
•cold  water,  then  place  in  cans,  the 
blossom  end  down  and  vice  versa  in  the 
top  row.  The  syrup  used  in  the  same 
way  as  for  peaches.  The  process  of 
the  bath  is  the  same  as  described  in 
canning  peaches.  The  hot  bath  must 
not  exceed  fifteen  minutes. 
.'  Apricots.  —  The  process  of  canning 
apricots  is  the  same  as  cling  peaches 
with  the  exception  of  peeling  and  a 
much  heavier  syrup.  The  time  of  hot 
bath  the  same.  When  a  can  is  opened 
the  skins  can  be  easily  removed,  which 
process  takes  away  the  acid  of  the  fruit 
which  is  found  to  be  a  desirable  im- 
provement. 

Cured  Fruit.—  Wash  your  fruit  thor- 
oughly in  tepid  water. 

Apricots.—  Soak  over  night.  Require 
very  little  cooking  and  take  a  generous 
supply  of  sugar. 

Peaches.  —  Foster,  Crawfords  and 
Muir  peaches  can  be  easily  peeled. 
Put  peaches  in  pan,  pour  boiling  water 
over  them  and  let  stand  a  few  minutes; 
the  skin  can  be  removed  with  a  fork. 
Soak  until  soft  if  you  wish  to  serve 
them  in  this  way.  Remove  the  peaches 
from  the  water  into  a  glass  dish  and 
sprinkle  sugar  over  them.  This  is  a 
very  desirable  way  of  serving  them 
with  cream.  If  cooked,  boil  slowly  from 
one  to  two  hours  adding  sugar.  Be 
careful  not  to  break  up  the  halves 

Pears. — Soak  over  night.  Put  in  a 
baking  pan,  sprinkle  sugar  over  them, 
add  the  water  in  which  they  were 
soaked  and  enough  hot  water  to  cover 
them.    Bake  slowly  until  quite  soft. 

Prunes. — Wash  thoroughly  in  warm 
water  the  quantity  you  wish  to  cook, 
then  pour  over  them  boiling  salt  water. 
Let  it  remain  on  them  for  a  minute, 
pour  off  and  rinse  once  in  cold  water. 
Put  them  to  cook  in  cold  water, 
sprinkle  a  little  sugar  over  them,  cook 
slowly  until  skins  are  tender, 
i  Spiced  Peaches.—  Select  large  cling- 
stone peaches  for  this  purpose.  Throw 
the  peaches  into  cold  water  as  soon  as 
pared,  then  weigh.  Add  four  pounds 
of  white  sugar  to  seven  pounds  of 
peaches,  one  pint  of  best  pickling 
vinegar,  half  of  five  cents'  worth  of  stick 
cinnamon,  the  same  amount  of  cloves 
(remove  the  soft  heads)  heat  peaches 
and  sugar  slowly;  boil  about  fifteen 
minutes.  Add  the  vinegar  and  spices, 
boil  until  peaches  are  tender.  Take 
them  up  with  a  perforated  skimmer 
and  place  them  on  flat  dishes  to  cool, 
then  lay  them  in  jar.  Let  the  syrup 
boil  until  quite  thick,  pour  over  your 
fruit  scalding  hot.  Heat  over  the 
syrup  every  morning  for  three  morn- 


ings then  cover  closely.  Use  none  but 
the  best  pickling  vinegar. 

Spiced  Pears. — One  quart  of  vinegar, 
four  and  one-half  pounds  of  sugar;  one- 
half  pound  of  sugar  to  little  over  one 
pound  of  fruit.  Stick  cloves  in  the 
fruit  before  cooking  and  add  two  ounces 
of  stick  cinnamon.  Place  the  sugar 
and  vinegar  with  the  cinnamon  over 
the  fire  till  it  comes  to  a  boil,  then  lay 
a  layer  of  fruit  and  cook  until  soft 
enough  to  run  a  fork  through,  then  re- 
move the  fruit  and  fill  the  same  way 
until  all  are  done.  The  syrup  needs  no 
more  cooking. 

French  Tomato  Pickle. — Twelve  pounds 
of  green  tomatoes  sliced,  six  large 
onions  sliced.  Place  in  layers  in  the 
jar  and  sprinkle  salt  on  each  layer, 
using  a  tea  cup  of  salt  and  let  remain 
over  night.  Drain  thoroughly,  boil  in 
two  quarts  of  water  and  one  quart  of 
vinegar  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  drain 
in  colauder.  Then  take  four  quarts  of 
vinegar,  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar, 
one-half  pound  white  mustard  seed, 
two  tablespoonfuls  whole  cloves,  two 
tablespoonfuls  cinnamon,  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  ginger  root,  sliced,  two 
tablespoonfuls  ground  mustard,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  cayenne  pepper.  Put  all 
together,  cook  fifteen  minutes. 

Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles. — Take  ripe 
cucumbers,  peel,  cut  in  two,  scrape  out 
the  seeds,  cut  into  strips  and  soak  over 
night  in  salt  water.  To  every  quart  of 
vinegar  add  one  pound  of  sugar,  boil 
and  skim.  Boil  the  strips  until  tender 
and  quite  transparent.  Take  out  the 
pickles,  strain  the  vinegar,  put  over 
the  fire  with  a  small  muslin  bag  of 
mixed  spices,  boil  two  hours,  pour  over 
pickles,  cover  and  put  away. — Read  by 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Berry  before  Tulare  Grange. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


If  a  burn  is  sprinkled  freely  with 
powdered  charcoal  the  burning  sen- 
sation will  be  relieved  almost  immedi- 
ately. 

When  cut  flowers  become  wilted 
they  may  frequently  be  freshened  by 
clipping  off  the  ends  and  dipping  the 
stems  in  hot  water  for  a  few  moments. 

When  putting  away  silverware  that 
is  not  in  use  all  the  time  do  not  neglect 
to  sprinkle  a  few  tiny  bits  of  camphor 
gum  in  each  case  before  rolliDg  it  up; 
then  if  the  silver  is  put  away  in  a  close 
box  it  will  not  become  discolored. 

All  the  tiny  pieces  and  crusts  of 
bread  should  be  saved;  their  uses  are 
numerous.  They  can  be  made  into 
puddings,  stuffings  for  meat  and  fish 
and  excellent  griddle  cakes.  Or,  if 
the  pieces  are  dried  in  a  moderate 
oven,  then  rolled  and  sifted,  they  are 
always  ready  to  cover  croquettes,  scal- 
loped dishes  and  many  other  things. 

Frequently  one  will  be  annoyed  by 
worms  in  the  soil  around  the  roots  of 
the  window  plants.  The  worms  may 
be  disposed  of  by  thoroughly  wetting 
the  earth  with  lime  water,  using  about 
half  a  cup  of  lime  to  three  quarts  of 
water.  Let  all  the  lime  dissolve  that 
will,  then  pour  off  the  clear  water  and 
leave  the  sediment.  Use  this  water 
upon  the  soil. 

In  washing  small  dried  fruits,  such 
as  cherries,  currants,  or  berries,  the 
best  way  is  to  turn  them  into  a  co- 
lander or  coarse  sieve,  and  stand  it  in 
a  deep  pan  of  clean  water.  Thoroughly 
rub  the  fruit  between  the  dands,  and 
change  the  water  as  often  as  needed. 
Finally,  hold  up  the  vessel  containing 
the  fruit  and  turn  on  cold  water.  Then 
spread  on  clean  towels  to  dry. 

At  the  holiday  season,  when  many 
kinds  of  cakes  are  being  made,  it  is 
well  to  bake  the  remains  of  each  loaf 
cake  separately  in  layer  tins;  then 
spread  them  with  apple,  currant  or 
lemon  jelly  or  frostings.  Place  one 
layer  on  top  of  another,  not  having 
two  dark  or  fruit  layers  coming  to- 
gether. This  makes  a  very  nice  cake, 
and  is  another  variety  without  extra 
labor. 

A  corsage  bouquet  of  violets  may  be 
worn  several  times  and  still  kept  fresh 
if  the  stems  are  wrapped  in  a  thin 
fringe  of  batting  that  has  been  dipped 
in  salt  and  water  and  then  rolled  in  tin 
foil  of  the  color  of  the  flowers.  When 


A  Cougher's  Coffers 


may  not  be  so  full  as  he  wishes,  but  if  he  is 
wise  he  will  neglect  his  coffers  awhile  and 
attend  to  his  cough.  A  man's  coffers  may  be 
so  secure  that  no  one  can  take  them  away 
from  him.  But  a  little  cough  has  taken  many 
a  man  away  from  his  coffers.  The  "slight 
cough  "  is  somewhat  like  the  small  pebble  that 
lies  on  the  mountain  side,  and  appears  utterly 
insignificant.  A  fluttering  bird,  perhaps,  starts 
the  pebble  rolling,  and  the  rolling  pebble  begets 
an  avalanche  that  buries  a  town.  Many  fatal 
diseases  begin  with  a  slight  cough.  But  any 
cough,  taken  in  time,  can  be  cured  by  the  use  of 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral. 

More  particulars  about  Pectoral  in  Ayer's  Curebook,  100  pages. 
Sent  free.   J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


the  flowers  are  not  being  worn,  keep 
them  in  a  cool  room,  with  the  stems  in 
a  glass  of  salted  water  and  cover  the 
flowers  with  tissue  paper  to  keep  air 
from  them. 

To  remove  a  grease  spot  from  woolen 
or  silk  thoroughly  saturate  the  place  1 
with  turpentine  and  place  a  soft  blot- 
ting paper  beneath  and  another  on  top 
of  the  spot,  and  press  very  hard.  The 
fat  is  dissolved,  then  absorbed  by  the 
paper  and  entirely  removed  from  the 
cloth. 

Few  persons  are  aware  that  flowers 
will  keep  fresh  much  longer  if  the 
stems  are  set  in  a  dish  of  sand.  Put 
the  flowers  into  a  vase  as  usual,  then 
carefully  sift  into  the  vase  by  means  of 
a  funnel  sufficient  sand  to  fill  it  nearly 
to  the  top,  shaking  it  so  that  the  sand 
will  settle  down  among  the  stems. 
Gradually  add  water  until  it  stands  a 
very  little  above  the  top  of  the  sand, 
and  replenish  the  water  as  often  as 
needed. 


U/ATERPROOF 


NDURW.2 


Cold  Water  Paint. 

A  substitute  for  Oil  Paint  and  Whitewash.  Fire- 
proof and  Weather-proof.  Whiter  (unless  tinted) 
than  any  oil  paint  can  be,  and  covers  more  than 
twi^e  the  surface  to  the  pound.  A  dry  powder, 
ready  for  use  when  mixed  with  cold  water.  The 
Best  and  Cheapest  Primer  for  Oil  Paint.  Made 
in  White  and  Colors.  Wl>t.  lilTRD,  Sole  Agent. 
23  Davis  Street,  Room  11,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


YOUR 

WITH  THE  "INCOMPARABLE" 

BORDEAUX  NOZZLE 

used  on  "World's  Best"  Spraying  Outfits  made 
I  only  byTHE  DEMING  CO.,  Salem. Ohio. 
*     Makers  of  PTJMPS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

„_„  Ask  yur  dealer  for  lx-mintr  Sprayers. 
HENIOH  & HTJBBELL,  General  Western  Acents, 
Gl  to  69  No.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  III.  Valuable 
illustrated  to  pane  book  lm  Spraying,  free  Our 
Spraying  Outfits  are  used  and  recommended  by 
leading  horticulturists  and  experiment  stations. 


"UP-TO-DATE" 


ALA,  BRASS. 

817.00  outfit  for  86.00.  Express" 
paid.  Will  spray  a  10-acre  orchard 
per  day.  75,000  in  use.  Satisfaction  guaran. 
teed  or  money  refunded.  IU't'd  Catalogue  and 
Treatise  on  Spraying  free.  Ag'ts  wanted.  Ex- 
clusive territory  given.  Rapid  sellers.  Many 
of  our  agents  are  making  from  $10  to  $15  per  day. 

P.  O.  LEWIS  JUFU.  CO.,  Uox  K>.-. CutaUll,  X.  Y. 


Has  no  castings  to  break.  Has  no  wood 
to  rot.  Harrows  deep  or  shallow.  An 
unequalled  weed  destroyer.  Smooths 
the  top  and  breaks  the  crust.  Strongest 
and  simplest  ever  known.  Pays  for  it- 
self the  first  season.  Will  last  a  life- 
time. Write  for  proof  of  these  claims. 

RODERICK  LEAN  M'F'C  CO., 

SI  Park  Street,   MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


1IAWLEY,  KING  &  CO,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and 
W.  C.  RARIG,  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  Gen'l  Agents. 


MORGAN     SPADIING  HARROWS. 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR 

Orchards  and 
Vineyards. 

State  Agents  for  JONES  CHAIN  MOWERS. 

SEND   FOR  CIRCULARS. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  State  Agents, 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 

WAKELEE'S  Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator. 

TlieOldest.Bestand  Cheapest  POISON 
ever  compounded  for  the  Speedy  De- 
struction of  Squirrels,  Gophers,  Mice, 
Crows,  Rabbits.  Etc. 

Price  Reduced  to  30c.  a  Can. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

Wakelee  &  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

If  Your  Dealer  Does  Not  Carry  Our  EXTERMINATOR,'pOrder  Direct. 
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Handsome  Gown  and  Frock. 


OF  FANCY  WOOL. 
1055— I.uvia  Frock. 

Sizes  for  10  and  12  Years  Only. 

This  graceful  little  frock  is  made  of 
fancy  wool,  soft  in  texture,  in  which 
the  colors  are  blue  and  green.  The 
skirt  is  ungored,  and  may  be  finished 
with  a  deep  hem  or  lined,  as  preferred, 
and  should  be  gathered  and  mounted  j 
to  a  band,  which  fastens  to  the  under- 
waist.  This  can  be  made  of  silk  or  I 
cashmere,  as  preferred  ;  it  has  a  plain 
back  and  full  blouse  front,  made  of 
dark  red  surah  silk.  The  jacket  is  cut 
in  deep  scallops  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
edges  are  finished  with  pipings  of  red 
and  green  silk.  The  girdle  and  stock 
collar  can  match  the  blouse,  or  be  of 
black  satin.  Shirt  waists  of  all  wash- 
able fabrics  may  be  used  with  this 
jacket  and  skirt. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


ciently  handsome  for  afternoon  or  social 
functions.  The  corsage  is  the  "Trys- 
ton  "  and  is  fitted  with  the  usual 
seams,  and  there  is  a  bib-like  arrange- 
ment, the  same  in  the  back  as  in  the 
front.  The  gown  illustrated  is  of  nut- 
brown  faced  cloth,  combined  with  rich 
brocade  in  shades  of  green,  gold  and 
brown,  and  trimmed  with  brown  pas- 
sementerie. The  corsage  is  of  the  bro- 
cade, and  the  bib  like  pieces  are  of  the 
plain  cloth  trimmed  with  passemen- 
terie to  match  the  Vandykes  on  the 
skirt.  These  Vandykes  can  be  made 
entirely  passementerie  or  of  the  mate- 
rial like  the  corsage,  trimmed  with 
narrow  passementerie.  Velvet,  plain, 
figured  and  plaided,  are  also  combined 
with  cloth  in  a  similar  manner.  Favor- 
ite combinations  are  French  gray 
cloth,  with  black  and  white  velvets  or 
brocade,   and  heliotrope  with  green 

velvet.  .         ,  ,  „ 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

103 7 -Vivien  Skirt. 

Sizes— Medium  and  Large. 

An  extremely  graceful  design,  which 
may  be  used  either  as  a  skirt  to  be 
worn  with  separate  waists,  or  as  part 
of  any  gown.  It  has  six  gores,  and 
measures  about  four  yards  and  a  half 
around  the  bottom.  The  side  breadth 
is  laid  in  two  side  plaits,  and  the  back 
is  shirred  with  five  rows  of  gathers 
across  the  top.  The  sides  may  be 
trimmed  with  passementerie  or  braid- 
ing, but  the  style  is  quite  as  pretty 
when  made  without  trimming.  The 
popular  finish  for  the  bottom  is  a  deep 
facing  of  haircloth  or  crinoline,  and  vel- 
veteen binding. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


Periodical  Sick  Headaches. 


A  RECEPTION  GOWN. 
1046— Tryston  Corsage. 
Sizes  for  31,  36,  38  and  40  Inches  Bust  Measure. 

This  smart  gown  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  designs,  as  it  is  not  too  elab- 
orate for  street  wear,  and  yet  suffi- 


Fashion  Notes. 


The  different  cheviots  are  much  used 
for  school  frocks.  Blue  and  black,  red 
and  black  and  the  different  browns  are 
considered  the  best.  The  blue  and 
black  require  considerable  trimming, 
or  else  they  will  look  too  old.  They 
are  generally  made  with  jacket  fronts 
trimmed  with  black  braid,  but  even 
then  are  not  suitable  for  very  young 
girls. 

A  pretty  model  of  a  brown  cheviot 
has  the  gored  skirt  and  a  plain  waist 
which  has  revers  turned  back  from  the 
waist  to  the  shoulder  and  covered  with 
linen.  This  looks  youthful  and  pretty, 
and  is  most  becoming.  It  has  also  a 
belt  and  collar  of  brown  surah.  The 
regular  all-cheviot  frocks  are  made 
with  the  gathered  skirts,  and  the  waist 
full  in  frout  but  tight-fitting  in  the 
back.  They  are  sometimes  trimmed 
with  braid,  but  the  braid  must  be  put 
on  bands  or  a  yoke  of  some  bright 
color,  otherwise  it  will  make  the  ma- 
terial look  too  dull  and  heavy. 

There  are  tailor-made  suits,  too,  for 
the  maiden  of  twelve — a  real  shaped 
skirt  with  jacket,  worn  over  a  fancy 
chemisette  or  blouse,  and  blouse  bod- 
ices that  turn  away  with  lapels  show- 
ing a  fancy  chemisette  and  stock.  The 
tailor  also  makes  sack  coats  with 
strapped  seams,  long  ulsters  with 
many  buttons  and  quite  as  many  pock- 
ets, and  fur-trimmed  cloaks  rich  with 
ermine  or  sable. 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 

lO  Cents  Each. 

VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Their  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Weil-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.   The  Ten  Cents  Only 

Pays  for  Handling,  Mailing,  Etc. 
Address  Pattern  Department  "Rural  Tress,"  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


THE  r^~~ 
Ellis  System 

oT  Actual  Business 

Used  in  more  than  1000  of  the  BEST  Schools  of  the  U.  S., 
is  used  In  this  School. 

BENN  PITMAN,  Shorthand.   J.  A.  Wiles.  C  E.  Hmu 


THE    LEADING  COLLEGE 


CALIFORNIA. 


Of  Interest  to  Women  Because  In  This  Case 
They  Proceeded  from  an  Ailment 
Peculiar  to  the  Sex. 

From  the  Herald-Dcnwcrat,  Huron,  S.  D. 

A  few  years  since  J.  W.  Kelley  came  to 
Huron,  South  Dakota,  from  Osceola,  Iowa,  and 
purchased  an  interest  in  the  Huron  City  Mill, 
an  immense  structure  having  a  capacity  of  200 
barrels  of  flour  per  day.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, Mr.  Kelley's  family  removed  here,  and 
some  months  later  they  were  joined  by  their 
son  Elmer  and  family,  he  having  purchased  an 
interest  in  the  concern,  and  the  firm  became 
known  as  J.  W.  Kelley  &  Son.  Since  their 
arrival  they  have  built  up  an  immense  trade 
for  their  patent  roller  flour,  and  ship  many 
carloads  every  month  to  Eastern  and  other 
markets. 

When  they  came  to  Huron,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Kelley  was  in  very  delicate  health  and  the 
change  of  climate  and  conditions  seemed  to 
benefit  her.  But  the  relief  proved  only  tem- 
porary, however,  for  after  a  few  months'  resi- 
dence here  she  lapsed  into  the  same  infirm 
physical  conditjpn  that  had  been  her  lot  for 
then  nearly  twenty  years.  Her  ailments 
were  those  peculiar  to  women,  and  which 
women  alone  can  best  understand.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  troubles,  Mrs.  Kelley  was  a  suf- 
ferer from  acute  sick  headache.  This  would 
come  upon  her  at  intervals  of  about  two  weeks, 
continuing  for  two,  three  or  four  days,  much 
of  the  time  compelling  her  to  keep  to  her  bed. 
Because  of  her  affliction  she  was  quite  unable 
to  do  her  housework,  visit  her  neighbors  or 
attend  church.  This  worried  her  greatly,  for 
she  is  a  devout  Christian  and  lives  according 
to  her  profession.  As  Rev.  B.  H.  Burtt, 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  to  which 
Mrs.  Kelley  belongs,  said  of  her  one  evening 
at  the  close  of  service : 

"  Mrs.  Kelley  is  indeed  a  true  mother  in 
Israel;  she  is  conscientious  and  earnest,  faith- 
ful and  devoted — a  Christian  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  term." 

In  replying  to  inquiries  touching  her  case, 
Mrs.  Kelley  said : 

"I  am  sixty  years  of  age,  and  was  born  in 
New  York  State,  where  1  lived  for  fourteen 
years,  then  removed  with  my  parents  to 
Michigan,  living  there  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  years,  then  went  to  Iowa,  remaining 
there  till  we  came  here  some  four  years  ago, 
or  more.  I  have  been  troubled  with  weak- 
nesses peculiar  to  my  sex  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years.  During  this  time  my  husband  has 
expended  a  large  amount  of  money  feeing 
physicians  and  buying  remedies,  but  I  found 
little  relief.  Physicians  told  me  the  womb 
was  badly  disarranged  and  no  permanent  cure 
could  be  afforded  till  the  change  of  life  had 
fully  taken  place.  In  this  they,  like  myself, 
were  disappointed.  To  add  to  my  other  trou- 
bles, a  headache,  painfully  sickening,  would 
come  upon  me  about  every  two  weeks.  I  be- 
came quite  discouraged,  and  for  a  time  ceased 
doctoring  almost  entirely ;  I  had  lost  faith  in 
the  science  of  medicine,  both  of  the  old  school 
and  new,  and  cared  to  expend  no  more  money 
in  that  way. 

"About  a  year  ago  my  son  read  in  some 
newspaper  an  advertisement  of  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills,  and  urged  me  to  try  them.  I  hesi- 
tated, because  I  had  tried  so  many  patent 
medicines  without  securing  the  much  sought 
and  long  hoped  for  relief.  But  he  insisted  so 
strongly  that  I  finally  decided  to  give  them  a 
trial.  Almost  from  the  first  I  experienced  re- 
lief, and  after  using  the  first  box  a  change  for 
the  better  was  so  apparent  that  I  took  cour- 
age and  continued  to  use  them  strictly  ac- 
cording to  directions,  until  a  short  time  since. 
I  am  so  much  better,  as  any  one  can  see,  that 
I  have  gradually  discontinued  their  use.  I 
take  them  now,  but  not  regularly.  I  am  a 
firm  believer  in  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  and 
have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  them  to 
any  who  may  be  similarly  afflicted  as  myself. 
What  they  have  done  for  me  they  will  do  for 
others." 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and 
restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  an  un- 
failing specific  for  such  diseases  as  locomotor 
ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus'  dance, 
sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  nervous 
headache,  the  after  effect  of  la  grippe,  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  pale  and  sallow  complex- 
ions, all  forms  of  weakness  either  in  male  or 
female.  Pink  Pills  are  sold  by  all  dealers,  or 
will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  50 
cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50  (they  are 
never  sold  in  bulk  or  by  the  100),  by  address- 
ing Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Company,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 
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has  proven  conclusively  that 
better  grapes  and  peaches, 
and  more  of  them,  are  produced 
when  Potash  is  liberally  ap- 
plied. To  insure  a  full  crop  of 
choicest  quality  use  a  fertilizer 
containing  not  less  than  10% 

Actual  Potash. 

Orchards  and  vineyards  treat- 
ed with  Potash  are  compara- 
tively free  from  insects  and 
plant  disease. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  fanners.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

03  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO..  San  Francisco,  Cat., 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

YOUR  FORTUNE  IN 
OLIVES. 

A  Bearing  Olive  Orchard 

FOR  SALE. 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells ;  power,  windmill,  hand 
1 'umps:  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES,  Galt.Cal. 


We  Have  Two  Olive  Orchards. 

ONE 

27  niles  East  of  Stockton, 

IN  THE  FOOTHILLS, 

160  Acres,  about  SOOO  Bearing  Trees  now  nine 

years  old,  planted  to  the  best  varieties,  including 
MISSION,  OBLONGATA,  RUBRA,  OVARIA, 
REGALIS,  COLUMBELLA,  MANZANILLO, 
ETC.  Majority  being  of  first  four  kinds.  House, 
barn,  windmill  and  tank.  Place  enclosed  by  a 
rabbit-proof  fence. 

THE  OTHER 

10  Miles  North  of  Stockton, 

IN  THE  VALLEY, 

80  Acres,  about  60OO  Bearing  Trees  now  six 

years  old.  Varieties  bearing:  RUBRA,  UVARIA, 
REGALIS,  ASCOLANA,  SEVILLANO,  POLY- 
MORPHA,  and  about  six  other  varieties.  Barn, 
dwelling,  windmill  and  tank.   Place  well  fenced. 

We  wish  to  sell  one  of  the  two  places,  as  we 
find  It  difficult  to  give  them  both  proper  at- 
tention. 

Either  place  will  pay  handsomely  tbis  coming 
year.  Will  sell  for  ONE-HALF  CASH,  BALANCE 
ON  MORTGAGE.  We  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
further  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  above  by  any  one 

contemplating  a  purchase. 

H.   H.  HOORE  &  SONS, 

241  N.  SL'TTEK  STREET, 
STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA. 


NAVEL  ORANGE  GROVES. 

Owing  to  old  age  and  Inability  to  work.  I  would 
now  sell  a  half  Interest  In  two  or  three  Navel 
Orange  Groves,  near  town,  at  much  less  than 
their  value  and  on  very  easy  terms  to  the  right 
kind  of  a  younger  man,  to  work  and  manage  them. 
An  unequaled  opportunity  for  an  Industrious  man 
to  secure  a  competence  without  risk.  Would  now 
sell  a  fine  bearing  grove  near  town  at  but  one-half 
of  Its  present  value  and  on  unusually  favorable 
terms.  Address 

GEN.  J.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside,  Cal. 

IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  Gen'I  Agent. 

Guns    and  Hunters' 
Equipments, 


Geo  W.  Shreve,  739  Market  St 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \JU.   JACKSON    «fc  CO. 
Bole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

California  InventorsSS 

Foreign  Patent  Solicitors,  for  obtaining  Pat- 
ents and  Caveats.  Established  in  1800.  Their 
long  experience  as  journalists  and  large  practice 
as  Patent  attorneys  enables  tbem  to  offer  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors  far  better  service  than  thevcao 
obtain  elsewhere.  Send  for  free  circulars  of  infor- 
mation. No.  220  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cat 
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How  to  Treat  a  Wound. 


Three  useful  things  to  have  in  a 
farmer's  house  as  a  provision  in  case 
of  wounds  not  sufficiently  serious  to 
necessitate  the  calling  in  of  the  med- 
ical attendant  are  a  spool  of  adhesive 
plaster,  some  iodoform  gauze  and  a 
package  of  carbolated  absorbent  cot- 
ton. Cleanse  and  dry  as  nearly  as  may 
be  the  cut  surface  with  a  wad  of  the 
cotton,  using  moderate  pressure,  and 
elevating  the  part  if  necessary  to 
check  the  flow  of  blood.  Do  not  apply 
any  water.  Bring  the  cut  surface  to- 
gether as  accurately  as  possible,  and 
retain  them  there  with  as  few  and  as 
narrow  strips  of  the  plaster  as  will 
suffice,  cutting  them  oif  a  good  length. 
Then  cover  the  wound  with  a  dozen  or 
so  thicknesses  of  the  iodoform  gauze, 
which  should  extend  an  inch  beyond 
the  wound.  Over  the  gauze  apply  a 
liberal  layer  of  the  absorbent  cotton, 
allowing  it  to  extend  beyond  the  gauze. 
The  cotton  may  be  kept  in  place  by  a 
bandage  of  cheesecloth,  or  a  part  of  a 
leg  of  a  stocking  may  be  drawn  over 
it.  Moderate  pressure,  if  evenly  dis- 
tributed, is  helpful.  The  pressure  of  a 
string  is  hurtful.  Keep  the  part  mod- 
erately elevated,  and  take  care  that 
there  is  no  constriction  of  the  limb 
above  the  wound  by  a  garter. — Ex. 

Ancient  Hetallurgy. 


In  the  Anthropological  section  of  the 
recent  meeting  in  Liverpool  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone 
spoke  upon  "  The  Transition  from  Pure 
Copper  to  Bronze  Made  with  Tin."  He 
said  that  copper  was  worked  by  the 
Egyptians  in  the  Sinaiatic  peninsula 
from  the  fourth  to  the  eighteenth  dy- 
nasty, perhaps  from  5000  to  3000  B.  C. 
At  that  period  tools  were  made  of  pure 
copper  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  by  the 
Amorites  in  Palestine,  often  on  the 
model  of  flints.  The  efforts  to  make 
copper  hard  underwent  three  stages. 
The  first  was  to  get  the  copper  to  con- 
tain a  large  amount  of  cuprous  oxide. 
The  second  was  to  mix  it  with  arsenic 
and  antimony.    This  was  done  by  the 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 
The  Bafe«t,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemovea  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Honea 
and  Cattle..  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC   Impossible  to  produce scar  or  hi  em  is  h. 

Bvery  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  01.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


WORTH  $10  IN  GOLD. 

Our  Poultry  Annual  and  Book  oj  Valu- 
able Recipes  for  '97,  finely  printed  la 
1  colors,  giving  cuts,  descriptions  and 
f  prices  of  46  of  the  leading  varieties  ol 
,'  Fancy  Fowls,  with  important  hints  on 
I  the  care  of  poultry,  and  hundreds  of 
recipes  of  great  value.  Over  a  1000  prem- 
iums won  at  the  leading  shows.  Prices 
Reduced  One-fourth.    The  finest  book 
out.  Price  only  10c.  Will  return  money 
if  not  satisfactory.  Address, 
C.  N.  BOWERS,  box  66  Dakota,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


A.  GOLD  DOL1VARJ 

is  about  the  actual  worth  of  ^ 
lour  new  book  on  Incubation  , 
and  Poultry.  Contains  a  ful  1 J 
and  complete  description  of  S 
the  Reliable  Incubator  < 
&  the  Brooder  of  same  name,( 
together  with  cuts  and  in-  < 
struotiong  forbuild'g  poultry 
houses  and  much  of  interest  anc 
Treat  value  to  the  poultryman.  Sent  on  reo'pt Ol lOo 
 Cl^ATJin^B^ 


WOVEN  WM. FENCE 


ffaiwaaaaa, 
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Best  on  Kurtli.  Hone-high,  Bull-  4 
alrong,Plgin<iClilrki-ii.llK)il.  With  I 
Our  DUPLEX  A1TOMAT1C  Machine  ■ 
you  can  make  00  rods  a  day  for  I 

12  to  20  cts.  a  Rod.  I 

Over  50  .tries.    Cfttalninie  Free.  T 
KITSELMAN    BROS.,  J 
n«  mi.    Rideevitle,  Ind." 


MORE  MONEY 

and  larger  profits  i9  in  Poultry.  Our 
1897  Guide  of  almost  100  pages,  is  the 
largest,  finest  and  most  complete 
MONEY  MAKER  out,  we  mail 
free  a  package  of  new  Columbian  Egg 
food  with  each  Guide;  only  15  cents. 
JOHN  8AUS0BBB,  Jr.,  Box  60,  t reeport.  Ill 


§  SPRAINS  S  St.  Jacobs  Oil  the  foil.  Use  |j 
Q  and  ©  it  and  promptly  feel  the  cure.  That's 

%  PAINS! 


25  all,  but  that  is  something  sure.  A. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Berkshires  and  Poland-Chinas  are>gain  in  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums— 8  firsts,  3  seconds,  5  sweepstakes- 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Sendufor  our  new 
catalogue. 


Egyptians  in  the  twelfth  dynasty,  and 
it  was  probably  at  first  accidental,  but 
one  specimen  had  been  found  contain- 
ing 3.9  per  cent  of  arsenic,  and  this 
was  probably  a  deliberately  made  al- 
loy. Thirdly,  it  was  gradually  found 
that  tin  was  the  best  metal  to  harden 
copper,  but  it  was  not  so  commonly 
found.  Tin  mixed  with  copper  does 
occur  before  the  bronze  age,  but  only 
to  a  very  small  extent,  $  to  1  per  cent. 
Afterward,  as  tin  was  more  commonly 
found  and  became  less  expensive,  it 
was  more  largely  used,  and  so  the 
bronze  age  was  reached.  In  many 
parts  of  Egypt  bronze  tools  and  imple- 
ments were  found,  and  one  specimen 
contained  9  per  cent  of  tin.  Prof. 
Flinders  Petrie  had  found  a  bronze  bar 
at  Medum,  in  Egypt,  in  one  of  the 
small  tombs  belonging  to  the  fourth  or 
fifth  dynasty.  The  brass  of  the  early 
Israelitish  period  of  the  Bible  was 
bronze.  The  immense  amount  of 
bronze  used  in  ancient  times,  5000 
years  ago,  was  astounding.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  where  this  large  amount  of 
tin  was  obtained  is  still  unsolved. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  C26  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holsteins, 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days1  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Regist'd  Berkshires. 


JERSEYS  The  best  A.  J.  C  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JEKSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS.  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  al»o  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
andPoul'ry.  William  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  18TB. 


Poultry. 


The  reproduction  of  color  now  ab- 
sorbs the  attention  of  a  large  class  of 
workers.  M.  Lippmann  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  Paris,  says  he  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  pictures  in  color  directly  from 
the  objects.  A  sensitive  plate,  of 
practically  grainless  coating,  is  at- 
tached to  a  tank  of  mercury  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  film  and  mercury  are 
in  absolute  contact.  The  exposure  is 
then  made  and  the  plate  developed  and 
fixed.  Under  certain  conditions  an  im- 
age in  colors  is  produced.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  visible  at  certain  angles, 
just  as  the  image  in  a  daguerreotype, 
and  the  results  cannot  be  said  to  give 
any  encouragement  to  the  idea  that  a 
practical  process  has  been  devised.  Of 
more  importance  is  the  indirect  method 
referred  to  above,  by  which  a  negative 
is  made  through  a  screen  ruled  in  col- 
ors. Prom  this  negative  a  positive  is 
made,  which,  when  backed  up  with  a 
ruled  colored  screen,  yields  a  colored 
picture  closely  resembling  the  original. 

A  concurrent  resolution  is  simply 
an  expression  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  has  no  effect  whatever  as  a 
law.  It  does  not  go  to  the  President 
for  his  approval,  and  is  no  more  than 
the  advice  of  a  majority  of  Congress  to 
aid  the  President  in  the  determination 
of  any  public  question.  In  other  words, 
it  is  no  more  than  a  resolution  adopted 
by  any  mass  meeting.  A  joint  resolu- 
tion, when  passed  by  Congress,  must 
go  to  the  President  for  his  approval  or 
veto.  If  approved,  it  becomes  a  law 
that  must  be  obeyed  by  President  and 
people;  if  vetoed,  it  may  be  passed  by 
a  two-thirds  vote,  and  thus  become  a 
law  notwithstanding  the  objection  of 
the  President.  In  brief,  a  concurrent 
resolution  is  simply  an  expression  of 
the  views  of  Congress,  binding  upon  no 
one.  A  joint  resolution  has  every 
attribute  of  a  law,  and  becomes  a  law 
when  enacted  by  Congress,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  or  over  his 
veto.  

Germany  seems  to  be  forging  ahead 
in  the  race  for  industrial  greatness,  if 
not  supremacy.  She  already  stands 
second  among  the  nations  in  the  value 
of  her  exports  and  imports.  Official 
fio-ures  put  her  exports  and  imports  for 
1895  at  $1,926,729,000;  England's  were 
$3,125,820,600;  France's  $1,366,167,600, 
and  the  United  States'  $1,544,770,000. 


H.ANDERSON,  Rio  Vista,  Cal.,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Black  Minorcas.  Rouen  Ducks  and  Belgian  Hares. 
At  the  late  Poultry  Show,  Sacramento,  1897,  I  won 
1st  and  ;ird  prizes  on  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels, 
only  2  entered.  Bi-ds  and  Eggs.  Prices  reasonable. 
A  large  lot  of  White  Leghorns  at  $1  each. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Minor- 
cas, White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  .  Send  for  circular. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


THIRTEEN  EGGS  FOR  SI  OR  10(1  FOR  *6. 

Stock  from  fl  up,  all  breeds.  Carman  Bros., 
Campbell,  Cal. 


PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  F.  P.  Lowell 
Prop.,  Sacramento,  Cal.   Write  for  Circular. 


THOROUGHBRED  WHITE  LEGHORN,  extra 
fine.  Eggs  $1  per  13.  J.  H.  Frazell,  San  Felipe,  Cal. 


KGGS.-B.  and  W.  Minorcas,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg- 
horns.  Mrs.  J.  G.  Fredericks,  Madison,  Cal. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO., Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


Swine. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  187ti. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283,  Stockton. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Oal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Coilie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.  We  Also  Make 

Coo  oa  nut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(See  Analysis  in  Cat.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  1896.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CTfip  the  growth  of  HORNS.  Book  Free.  Write 
•J 1  Ul  John  March  Co.,  72  River  St.,  Chicago. 
Chemical  Dehorner  at  DruggistB. 


D0RSY  Orchard  and  Field  Cultivator. 

The  DORSY  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  McLean, 
but  with  some  valuable  patented  improvements; 
hence  we  offer  it  with  confidence  as  the  best  high 
wheel,  stiff  tongue  cultivator  in  existence. 
Teeth  of  any  kind  can  be  furnished. 

SIZES:  4  to  8  ft.  cat. 

C.  P.  JENSEN,  Manufacturer,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  Agents, 

16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Short=Horn  Bulls 

ZETOIR  SALE. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 


Baden  Station, 


-   -   San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal 


The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 

5  Short=Horn  Bulls 

F^OR  S/\LE. 

One  and  two  years  old.  Good  ones ;  some  out  of 
good  dairy  cows. 

Also  JACKS  AND  JENNIES  of  the  French 
Mammoth  family. 

,  Also  1  BLACK  IMPORTED  FRENCH  DRAFT 
STALLION. 
If  you  want  good  stock  come  and  see  them  or 

write  to 

E .  S.  DRIVER, 

Antelope,   Sacramento    County,  California. 


BUY    NO  INCUBATOR 


and  pay  for  it  before 
giving  it  a  trial. 

The  firm  who  is  afraid 
to  let  you  try  their  in- 
cubator before  buying 
it,  has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  We  will  sell 
you  ours  ON  TRIAL. 
NOT    A    CENT  until 

 tried,  and  a  child  can 

run  it  with  5  minutes  attention  a  day. 

We  won  FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD'S  FAIR 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata- 
logue will  cost  you  5  cents  and  give  you  $100 
worth  of  practical  information  on  poultry 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  is  in  the 
business.  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses,  etc.,  25c 
N.  B.— Send  us  the  names  of  three  persons  in- 
terested in  poultry  and  25  cents  and  we  will 
send  you  "The  Bicycle:  Its  Care  and  Repair," 
a  book  of  180  subjects  and  80  illustrations, 
worth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

VON  CTJLIN  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Box  298,  DELAWARE  CITY,  DEL. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating; ] 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,      Oakland,  Cal. 


EVERY  HEN 

Hatched  In  Petaluma 
Incubators  lias  start- 
ed right,  and  Is  better 
prepared  to  give  profit* 
able  returns  because  these 
machines  exclusively  em- 
body the  features  which  pro- 
duce the  greatest  number 
of  vigorous  Chickens, 
Incubators  from  $10  up. 
Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,   Petaluma,  Cal. 


168  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 


The  Largest  Br 


i  in  the  World  uso 


PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Positively  the  best 
that  can  be  produced  both  in 
material  and  workmanship  and 
|  in  utility.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
have  seen  our  168  page  descriptive 
J  and  finely  illustrated  catalogue. 

PRIARIE  STATE  INCB.  CO.,  noma.  cm.  pa. 
COCOAINUT  OIL  CAKLE. 

The  Best  Feed  for  Stock,  Chickens  and  Pigs. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by  EL  DORADO  LINSEED 
OIL  WORKS  CO.,  W)8  California  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

wacom  and  nnii  ro 

»™»V.°."n"n  WUALtO 

HOOKER  &  CO-  16-18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.  F. 


FINE  BLOODED  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Hogs,  Poultry.  Sporting  Dogs.  Send 
Stamps  for  catalogue,  160  engravings. 
N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO.,  Coatesvllle,  Pa. 
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Tetanus  Antitoxin. 

Consul  General  Frank  H.  Mason, 
writing  from  Frankfort-on-the  Main, 
says  that  from  the  evidence  presented 
it  would  appear  that  tetanus,  if  not 
already  conquered,  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  successfully  overcome.  In  the 
Deutsche  Mediciniscln  Wachentchri/t  (Ber- 
lin) for  October  23rd  appears  a  joint 
announcement  by  Prof.  Dr.  von  Behr- 
ing  of  diphtheria-antitoxin  fame  and 
Prof.  Knorr  of  Marburg,  describing 
the  qualities  and  best  methods  of  using 
the  new  tetanus  antitoxin,  which  is 
now  prepared  under  Government 
supervision  as  a  commercial  product 
by  the  Farbwerke  at  Hoechst-on-Main, 
and  offered  for  use  by  medical  practi- 
tioners under  the  same  conditions  as 
diphtheria  antitoxin  from  the  same 
source. 

Tetanus,  as  is  well  known,  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly painful  and  hitherto  usually 
fatal  disease  caused  by  blood  poison- 
ing, generally  the  result  of  a  wound. 
It  is  believed  by  physicians  to  be  caused 
by  the  introduction  into  the  system  of 
a  minute  organism  which  rises  from 
the  ground  in  certain  localities,  so  that 
the  prevalence  of  tetanus  varies 
greatly  even  in  different  districts  of 
the  same  country.  At  all  events,  the 
disease  has  its  characteristic  microbe, 
which  has  been  recognized,  isolated, 
described  and  reproduced  by  arti6cial 
culture.  The  distinctive  symptom  of 
tetanus  is  a  persistent  spasm  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  aggravated  by 
light,  noise  or  other  disturbing  influ- 
ence to  which  the  patient  may  be  sub- 
jected. These  spasms  may  affect  any 
muscular  portion  of  the  body,  but 
when,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  maxil- 
lary muscles  are  principally  attacked, 
the  resulting  malady  is  known  as  lock- 
jaw. 

The  tetanus  antitoxin  described  by 
Profs,  von  Behring  and  Knorr  is  simi- 
lar in  nature,  action  and  in  the  meth- 
ods of  its  preparation  to  the  antitoxin 
of  diphtheria. 

In  an  old  pamphlet  which  was  dis- 
covered recently  in  the  Astor  library  in 
New  York  are  some  figures  with  refer- 
ence to  the  cost  of  a  piece  of  track  laid 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  in  1830  and 
1831.  I.  L.  Sullivan,  evidently  a  civil 
engineer,  in  a  report  to  R.  L.  Colt,  es- 
timates that  the  track  laid  with  wood 
sleepers,  wood  bearers,  and  plate  rail, 
exclusive  of  ground  and  gradation, 
would  cost  $4362  per  mile;  with  stone 
blocks,  wood  bearers,  and  plate  rail, 
of  which  the  cost  of  iron  was  $1324,  the 
cost  would  be  $5115  per  mile;  with 
granite  sills  in  line  with  plate  rail,  of 
which  the  iron  was  $2037,  the  cost 
would  be  $6500  per  mile,  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Sills  at  $11.50  per  100,  $3680;  bar 
iron,  $1300;  broken  stone,  $640;  various 
items,  $880..  This  engineer  speculated 
on  two-ton  loads  and  one-ton  cars,  and 
said  in  his  report  that  the  Baltimore 
and  Obio  would  be  doing  a  very  rash 
thing  if  they  went  beyond  this  point. 
He  also  says  :  "  The  locomotive  engine 
now  operating  successfully  on  the  Bal- 
timore road,  made  by  Mr.  Winans  to 
run  on  a  friction  carriage,  though  of 
moderate  power,  has  a  great  useful 
effect."  Mr.  Winans  was  apparently 
the  first  to  patent  outside  journals  and 
to  reduce  the  resistance  from  friction 
from  111  to  4  pounds  per  ton.  On  July 
4,  1828,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton, 
the  celebrated  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  laid  the  first 
stone  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road.— Railway  World. 

A  scientist  declares  that  "the  ele- 
ments entering  into  the  cornstalk  can 
be  made  to  produce  alcohol,  cellulose, 
paper,  matting,  smokeless  powder  and 
condition  powders  for  cattle." 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  that  Con- 
tain Heronry, 
as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  completely  derange  the  whole  system  when 
entering  it  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such 
articles  should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  is  ten-fold  to  the  good  you  can  pos- 
sibiy  derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure, 
manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney.  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O., 
contains  no  mercury,  and  is  talten  internally,  act- 
ing directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co. 
Testimonials  free. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

A  PACKET  OF 
A  PACKET  OP  OUR  CHARMING  NEW  SWEET  PEA 

Golden 
Gleam 

FREE 

With  order  for  Sweet  Peas  amounting  to  fl.OU. 
Send  for  particulars. 


SUNSET  SEED  &  PLANT  CO. 


427-9  Sans 


St.,  Sun  Franclsc 


PACIFIC  NURSERY 

OFFERS 

Surplus  Stock 

CHEAP. 

PEACHES. — Alexander,  Crawford  Early,  Muir. 
Forster,  Salway,  Heath  Cling,  Orange  Cling, 

and  others. 

APRICOTS.  —  Early    Montgammet,  Moorpark, 
Royal,  Blentheim,   P^ach,   Sardinicea,  and 

others. 

PRUNES.—  French,  German,  Tragedy,  Clyman, 

Robe  de  Sargent. 
ALMONDS. — Soft  shell,  six  varieties. 
APPLES.— Large  stock,  twenty-live  varieties. 
CHERRIES.— Black  Tartarian,  HoyalAnn,  Elton, 

Llewelling,  Centennial.  Bigarreau,  and  others. 
PEARS  — Bartlett,  and  others. 
Also  FIGS  and  WALNUTS  (soft  shell). 
Also  ROSES  in  large  variety. 

EVERGREEN.  DECIDUOUS  &  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS  in  large  <iuantity. 

CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  PALMS,  for  out-door 
planting  and  decoration  for  houses. 

Prices  Very  Low  To  Suit  the  Tlmeg. 

Address   F.  LUDEMANN, 

COR.  BAKER  AND  LOMBARD  STREETS, 
Also  MILLBRAE,  SAN  MATEO  CO. 


A  Few  Thousand 
Plum  Trees 

YET  ON  HAND  AT 

LEONARD   COATES'  NURSERY. 


They  Will  Never  Be  Cheaper. 

Other  Nursery  Stock  in  good  assortment, 
Resistant  Grape  Vines. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

LEONARD  COATK9  NAPA,  CAL. 


The  Arizona  K\ •■rliearing  Strawberry  and  the 
Kent  Varieties  of  Pomelo  (or  lirape 
Fruit)  Known  in  This  Country. 

The  Arlzoua  Everbearing  Strawberry  was  origi- 
nated near  Phoenix.  Arizona,  aud  brought  to  this 
country  about  three  years  ago  by  C,  li.  Hewitt  of 
Pasadena.  It  has  proven  to  be  the  most  proline, 
luscious  and  profitable  Strawberry  yet  known  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  bears  fine  large  bright  red 
berries,  frequently  measuring  from  bH  to  8  Inches 
In  circumference,  with  a  polish  as  if  they  were 
varnished.  It  is  a  continual  bearer  from  April  to 
January,  resting  only  during  January,  February 
ami  March.  The  Seedless.  Leonardy  and  Walters. 
Pomelo  (or  grape  fruit)— the  beBt  varieties  yet 
known  In  this  country— were  also  brought  from 
Florida  by  C.  B.  Hewitt  lour  years  ago,  of  which  he 
has  an  orchard  In  bearing.  Also  very  fine  Nursery 
Trees  of  various  varieties.  For  prices  of  Trees  and 
Plants  write  the  HEWITT  FRUIT  AND  NURSERY 
CO.,  Pasadena.  California. 


Established  1876. 

Myrobolan  Nursery 

NO  IRRIGATION. 
Offers  for  the  season  of  1896-7  a  complete 
assortment  of 
Clean,  Healthy,  Non-Irrigated 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Plums,  Prunes  and  Apricots  on  the  true  Myrobolan 
Root  my  specialty.   No  cut-backs  or  held  over 
tree,  dug-stock.  No  insect  pests. 
.1  AS.  O'NEILL,  llaywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

KSTA  111  I>1IKI>  1858. 

A  general  assortment  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  at 
reasonable  rates. 

French  and  Robe  de  Sergent  Prunes  on  Myrobo- 
lan and  Newton  Pippin  Apple  in  good  supply. 

Address  W.  H.  PEPPER,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


SEEDS 

Fresh  and  Reliable.   From  Crowerto 
Planter.    I  give  you  middleman's 
profits.  Seeds  that  grow.  Present  a  with 
every  order.   Beautifu  I  and  Instructive 
Seed  and  Plant  Book  Bent  FREE  i  t  you 
write  before  they  are  all  (cone.  Address 
H.  W.  BUCKBEE. 
Sociford  Seed  Farms.  Box  515  BocMord.  Ills 
nfvnr*  »~rYnmryvTy 


CHOICE 

PLANT 

COLLECTIONS 


Either  of  the  following  collections 
POSTPAID  for  $1: 

NEW  GEM  COLLECTION  NO.  L 

10  Roses.  10  Carnations.  Small  plants,  well  rooted,  for 
the  sum  of  $1.  Ouk  Selection  Only.  A  fine  assort- 
ment of  good,  well-rooted  plants  that  are  sure  to 
bloom  the  first  year. 

VIOLET  COLLECTION  NO.  6. 

15  Grand  Violets  for  il:  5  California  Violet,  3  Marie 
Louise,  3  Lady  Hume  Campbell,  3  Swanley  White,  1 
Princess  of  Wales. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Seeds,  Plants  and  Fruit 
Trees  mailed  free. 

COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

411-415  Sansonie  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


♦  ESTABLISHED     ISC  3 .  ♦  

i  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable, 
)  and  Flou/er  Seeds. 


Tree 


'  |  *  M~^fc  |      ■    *         i  F^r-ult  and  Ornamental  Trees  and 
1    l\ELEL3i       Plants  of  Every  Description. 

Send  for  Catalogue.    Address  THOS.  MKHEK1N,  Agent  Tor  California  Nursery  Co., 
516  flattery  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal.    P.  O.  Box  54059. 


Fancher  Creek  Nursery, 

Fresno,  Cal. 

The  leading  growers  in  the  state  of 

Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives, 
Citrus,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Grape  Vines. 

New  Fruits:  Imperial  and  Giant  Prune,  Wick= 
son  Plum,  Triumph  Peach,  Winter  Bartlett 
Pear.  A  well  selected  and  complete  assort= 
ment  of  Palms,  Roses  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Send  for  price-list  and  new  descriptive  catalogue. 
We  offer  many  new  and  valuable  novelties. 

Special  Quotations  on  Car=Load  Lots. 
GEO.  G.  ROEDING,  Proprietor. 


BAUER'S  GIANT^FIAT  DUTCH,  ill  m'%  NORTHERN-GROWN  SEEDS 


I'roduce  the  finest   vegetable*   and    cholvcat  flowera^ 
wherever  planted— .North.  Ka.t,  Houth,  \t  .  -•     W«  .,,.1.5 
■.to  gain  ion. <(<><>  new  lU.Cumir.  till.  Tear;  nltb  till*  inj 
/view  we  offer  #1.00  for  14  eenta,  po.tpald, 

10  NOVELTIES  FOR  14c  WOKTIl  $1.00. 

,1  pkff-  Hi. marck  Cucumber,  15ct  1  pi.**.  ICed  Hull  Meet, 
10c.;  1  pig.  Earliest  Ylii.k  melon.  lOe.s  1  pLr.  Karlleat 
Carrot,  Hie;  1  pk(.  I  mp.  Wllhelm  Lettaee,  10c;  1  pkg. 
.Giant  Onion,  I...  .  1  pk*.  14  l>av  Kudl.h,  10c,  and  8 
Ipkic  Fi  hi  I  hint  Flowera,  lr.c—  total  *l.oo— sufficient  for 
Irare  vegetable*  and  exquisite  flowers  all  summer  loaa;! 
"Mammoth  farm,  vegetable  and  plant  catalogue.  6  cent* 
|f  postage,  or  mailed  free  to  Intending  buyers. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


BUY  FRESH  KANSAS 

rtrafcta,  Field,  Garden,  Tree  and  Flower  Seeds,  all  especially  grown  and 

selected  for  Western  .oil  and  climate.  Alfalfa,  Kafflrcorn  *  .  uckc 

other  forage  plants  for  dry  climate  a  specialty.  Our  elegant  1197  cata-  KANSAS    j  F.  Bartelde.  «  to. 

logue  1*  ready  *  will  b.  mailed  fxbk  on  application.  Rend  for  okt  vow.  SEED  HOUSE  '  L  ^vitrscK,  Kansas. 


Orange  .  .  . 
Lemon  and 
Grape  Fruit 


Olive  Trees, 
Olive  Oil. 

WRITE  AND  GET  PRICES. 

HOWLAND  BROS. 

Pomona,  Cal. 


Grape  Fruit  Stock 

OF   SUPERIOR  yUALITY. 
One  aud  Two  Years  Old,       The  Best  Variety, 

FOR  SALE. 

Also  some  very  nice  lemon  stock. 
Address  C.  FAYETTE  TAYLOR,  Redlands,  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS,  FRUIT  TREES,  SEEDS,  ETC. 

.  Everything  In  the  line  of  Berry  Plants;  all  vari- 
eties of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
currants,  gooseberries,  mayberrles,  salmon  ber- 
ries, honey  berries,  coral  berries,  rose  berries, 
buffalo  berries,  dewberries,  cranberries,  huckle- 
berries, pineapple  berries,  lemonade  berries,  sugar 
berries,  etc.  Rare  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees.  A  Select  Line  of  High-Grade  Vegetable 
Seed.  Catalogue  Free  to  Any  Address.  S.  L. 
WATKINS,  Grizzly  Flats,  El  Dorado  Co  , 


Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  Free 


Leading  dealers 
everywhere  sell 


FERRY'S  SEEDS 


Don't  riak  the  loss  of  time,  labor  and  frroond 
bj  plfuitiiiK  seeds  of  unknown  qual- 
*  Ity.   The  market  is  full  of  cheap 
unreliable  seeds.  FERRY'S  SCEOS 
are  always  the  beat;  do  not  accept 
■■I  substitute.  Seed  Annual  f  rat . 
,  M.  FERRY  &  CO.. 
Detroit,  Ml< 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Feb.  24,  1897. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

produce  receipts. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks   81,659 

Wheat,  ctls   15,904 

Barley,  ctls   35,115 

Oats,  ctls   7,485 

Corn,  ctls    29,475 

Rye,  ctls   900 

Beans,  sks   7,023 

Potatoes,  sks   25,849 

Onions,  sks   2,884 

Hay,  tons   2,887 

Wool,  bales   373 

Hops,  bales  


Since 
July  l,  '96. 


4,147,633 
9.697,332 
4,109,696 
470,148 
198,472 
118,197 
442,390 
780,685 
101,294 
99,781 
39,107 
6,868 


Siime  Time 
Last  Year. 


3,562,225 
8,266,697 
2,511.253 
527,496 
154,170 
31,316 
400,750 
730,628 
86,922 
99,444 
40,523 
10,534 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks  134,100 

Wheat,  ctls   48,391 

Barley,  ctls   14,929 

Oats,  ctls   462 

Corn,  ctls   251 

Beans,  sks   3,879 

Hay,  bales   1,784 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  B>s   30 

Honey,  cases   6 

Potatoes,  pkgs   433 


Since 
July  1,  '96. 


3,168,468 
9,144,251 
3,197,259 
24,866 
11,978 
292,375 
42,046 
11,000,249 
1,047,743 
2,095 
62,239 


Same  Time 
Last  Year. 


2,379,979 
8,217,580 
1,800,461 
17,079 
18,637 
247,197 
39,401 
11,392,096 
1,145,608 
7.591 
70,297 


Grail)  Freights  and  Charters. 
The  market  for  grain  charters  is  without 
improvement,  either  in  the  matter  of  activity 
or  in  quotable  rates.  There  are  less  than  a 
dozen  ships  now  engaged  for  grain  loading  at 
this  port,  and  the  number  is  more  apt  to  di- 
minish than  to  increase  during  the  next  sixty 
or  ninety  days,  or  until  new  wheat  becomes 
available  for  export.  Latest  charters  re- 
ported for  wheat  carrying  were  on  the  basis 
of  16s  3d  for  first-class  iron  ships  to  Cork,  for 
orders  to  United  Kingdom,  Havre,  Antwerp 
or  Dunkirk.  The  market  is  certainly  not 
quotably  higher  than  above  figure  at  this 
date,  and  is  not  apt  to  develop  much  strength 
in  the  near  future. 

charters. 

Empire,  bark,  1019  tons,  merchandise  to 
Sydney;  lumpsum. 

Clan  Galbraith,  British  ship,  1983  tons, 
wheat  to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk; 
16s  3d,  net. 

GRAIN  CHARTERS. 

Tonnage  engaged.    Disengaged.     To  arrive. 

1897   19,409  91,839  200,957 

1896   30,834  47,903  216.596 

Flour. 

Business  in  this  article  has  been  decidedly 
light  since  last  review.  Outward  movement 
was  of  fair  volume,  but  was  composed  largely 
of  special  brands  previously  contracted  for,  so 
the  market  for  immediate  offerings  was  not 
materially  benefited  thereby.  Quotable 
values  remained  very  much  as  previously 
noted,  but  the  market  could  not  be  termed 
firm.  To  have  effected  free  sales,  concessions 
to  buyers  would  have  been  necessary. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  00@3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  30@.3  50 

Country  grades,  extras   4  10@4  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  35@4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50@4  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  10@4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  10@4  25 

Wheat. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1895-96.  1896-97. 

Liv.  quotations   5s9d@5sl0d.  6s7d@6s8d. 

Freight  rates   20@21Xs.  15®16Ms. 

Local  market   $1.15@1.20  $1.35@1.40 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

There  has  been  a  very  quiet  market  most 
of  the  current  week,  so  far  as  business  in  spot 
offerings  or  transactions  in  actual  wheat  were 
concerned.  As  there  are  few  ships  now  load- 
ing, and  these  are  mostly  if  not  wholly  pro- 
vided for,  exporters  have  been  virtually  out 


of  the  field.  The  few  buyers  who  werein  the 
market  were  in  good  position  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  necessities  of  sellers.  With  tax 
time  near  at  hand,  there  was  naturally  some 
pressure  to  realize,  and  the  sacrifices  which 
were  necessary  in  most  instances  to  effect 
sales  would  have  paid  the  taxes  twice  over. 
This  taxing  of  grain  which  is  held  on  the 
first  Monday  of  March,  and  which  can  be 
traced  by  the  assessors,  has  long  been  re- 
garded by  the  writer  as  a  gross  injustice  on  a 
few.  The  farmer  or  dealer  pays  no  taxes  on 
grain  disposed  of  prior  to  March,  no  matter  if 
it  is  carried  up  to  within  a  minute  of  high 
noon  of  the  day  the  taxes  attach.  If  it  is  sent 
afloat  on  the  high  seas  the  same  day,  it  es- 
capes taxation.  If  it  is  in  transit  on  the  cars 
on  the  first  Monday  in  March  it  escapes  the 
assessor,  no  matter  how  long  it  remains  in 
the  State  or  where  it  is  subsequently  stored, 
provided  it  is  not  carried  through  another 
March.  Many  dealers  arrange  to  have  as 
much  of  their  grain  as  possible  in  transit  on 
tax  day,  so  as  to  escape  the  assessor.  Any 
system  of  taxation  which  admits  of  such  loop- 
holes for  crawling  through  to  avoid  the  bur- 
dens imposed  by  the  State  can  hardly  be 
termed  equitable  or  just.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  remove  the  tax  from  grain  alto- 
gether. Or,  if  there  must  be  a  tax  on  grain, 
let  it  be  placed  on  the  entire  crop,  or  on  all 
that  is  cleared  through  the  custom  house  for 
foreign  ports,  so  that  the  burden  may  fall, 
something  like  the  rains  from  heaven,  alike 
on  the  just  and  unjust.  The  Call  Board  mar- 
ket gravitated  much  of  the  time  in  favor  of 
the  bears.  The  option  markets  are  each  sea- 
son coming  to  be  regarded  more  and  more  as  a 
system  enabling  a  few  daring  and  unscrupu- 
lous speculators  to  fleece  all  who  walk  into 
their  net.  Prices  are,  as  a  rule,  put  up  or 
down,  whichever  way  the  victims  can  be 
hauled  in  the  thickest.  The  speculative  mar- 
kets showed  moderate  firmness  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  last.  Monday  being  the  anniver- 
sary of  Washington's  birthday,  business  was 
suspended.  Tuesday  the  speculative  market 
was  lower,  and  Wednesday  there  were 
further  declines,  both  abroad  and  here.  Spot 
market  closed  inactive  and  the  general  tone 
was  lacking  in  firmness. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  $1.35@1.32. 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.18.34@1.17. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $1.33%@1.32; 
December  at  $1.17%@1.17. 

California  Milling  $1  37!4@1  42^ 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  35  @1  37(4 

Oregon  Valley   1  35  @1  37H 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  22V4@1  40 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  22'A@1  35 

Barley. 

Although  there  are  no  large  quantities  of 
this  cereal  in  stock  here,  either  in  the  hands 
of  dealers  or  in  the  wholesale  warehouses, 
and  although  brewers,  maltsters  and  millers 
are  known  to  be  in  most  instances  rather 
lightly  stocked,  the  market  has  failed  to  de- 
velop any  special  firmness.  Desirable  quali- 
ties of  feed  barley  received  more  attention 
than  any  other  description,  but  it  was  the 
exception  when  sales  of  the  same  could  be 
effected  at  what  could  be  termed  firm  figures, 
or  at  prices  tending  in  favor  of  the  seller. 
Brewers  will  probably  be  again  in  the  market 
in  a  few  weeks.  There  is  prospect  of  some 
further  shipments  being  made  outward  if 
desirable  qualities  can  be  obtained  in  whole- 
sale quantity  and  at  reasonable  terms.  Call 
Board  prices  were  at  a  lower  range  than  the 
previous  week,  with  trading  in  options  light. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  7~%@73%c;  December, 
1897,  delivery,  77%@73c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 

Call  Board,  May  feed   sold  at  74%@73%c; 

December  feed  at  74@73c. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   77V4@  — 

Feed,  fair  to  good   7214®  75 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   80  @  85 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

Oats- 
Eastern  oats  have  ceased  coming  forward 
for  the  present,  but  there  are  large  quanti- 
ties still  unplaced  from  previous  arrivals.  Not 
many  are  now  arriving  from  Oregon  or  Cali- 
fornia points,  but  a  considerable  quantity  was 
received  this  week  from  Puget  sound  section. 
Offerings  of  most  descriptions  other  than 
choice  to  select  Surprise  were  tolerably  lib- 
eral, with  inquiry  light  and  market  lacking 
in  strength, 


White  Oats,  fancy  feed  l  2714@1  30 

White,  good  to  choice  1  12^@1  2214 

White,  poor  to  fair  l  00  ®1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  20   @1  25 

Mil»a&  1  20  ffll  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  40   @1  50 

Black  Russian   95   @l  30 

Red  1  00   @1  25 

Corn. 

Market  is  loaded  down  with  cheap  Eastern, 
there  being  more  of  this  sort  than  was  ever 
before  known  to  be  in  this  center  at  any  one 
time.  Further  importations  from  the  East, 
however,  are  understood  to  have  been 
checked  by  advanced  freight  rates.  Local 
product  is  receiving  very  little  attention, 
being,  as  a  rule,  held  above  the  prices  pre- 
vailing on  the  Eastern  article. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   77(4®  82H 

Large  Yellow   75  @  80 

Small  Yellow   95  @i  00 

Egyptian  White   97H@1  0214 

Popcorn,  shelled,  f,  ft   —  @  _ 

Bye. 

Not  much  business  to  record  in  rye,  but 
offerings  are  not  numerous  and  values  are 
being  fairly  well  sustained. 

Good  to  choice   82(4®  8714 

Buckwheat. 

Supplies  in  this  center  are  light  and  are 

mostly  concentrated  in  few  hands. 

Good  to  choice  1  35  ®1  37H 

Silverskin  1  3714@1  40 

Beans. 

The  following  review  of  the  Eastern  mar- 
ket, coming  through  by  mail,  is  from  a  New 
authority  of  high  standing.  Prices  quoted  in 
the  same  are  per  bushel  of  60  lbs. : 

Conditions  have  been  rather  unfavorable  again 
this  week,  and  it  has  been  a  buyers'  market 
throughout.  Marrow  eased  oft  a  little  during  the 
first  half  of  the  week,  but  lighter  receipts  and  firm 
interior  advices  have  since  caused  a  steadier  feel- 
ing with  more  reserved  offerings.  The  general 
selling  rate  for  choice  marks  has  been  $1.15,  but 
that  figure  has  been  shaded  2V£c  in  a  few  instances. 
Small  white  beans  have  been  very  plenty,  and 
considerable  outside  stock  has  been  forced  to  sale, 
which  has  made  an  unsettled,  declining  market. 
The  bulk  of  the  best  State  and  Canadian  Medium 
have  sold  at  95c,  few  jobbing  sales  of  extra  quality 
at  9714c,  and  most  of  the  choice  Pea  in  barrels  at 
90c,  only  occasional  small  lots  going  214c  higher. 
A  good  deal  of  Michigan  stock  in  bags  has  been 
seeking  an  outlet  at  80@8714c  and  some  round  lots 
of  off-grade,  unpicked  goods  can  be  bought  for  less. 
There  was  a  strong  pressure  to  sell  Red  Kidney 
early  in  the  week,  and  the  export  orders  were 
filled  mainly  at$l  2501.2714  ;  since  then  it  has  been 
easy  to  buy  finest  quality  at  those  figures,  ship- 
pers' terms,  and  some  nice  lots  have  gone  to  the 
trade  here  for  considerably  less.  It  is  a  poor  mar- 
ket for  off-grade  beans  of  all  kinds.  White  Kidney 
have  declined  fully  5c,  and  Turtle  Soup  are  also 
lower,  most  of  the  latter  selling  at  $1.85.  Very  lit- 
tle doing  in  Yellow  Eye.  Another  syndicate  to 
control  Lima  beans  is  reported  from  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  the  higher  prices  asked  by  the  combine 
have  forced  an  advance  here,  though  the  legiti- 
mate wants  of  the  trade  are  larger;  quotable  $1.30 
@1.3214.  Pressure  to  sell  green  peas  has  caused  a 
further  shading  of  prices. 

Business  in  most  white  varieties  is  drag- 
ging badly,  and  absence  of  strength  is  a  prom- 
inent feature  of  the  market.  Limas  are  be- 
ing held  steadily  at  the  improved  figures  last 
quoted,  owing  to  the  bulk  of  stocks  being 
pooled  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  but  offerings  are 
not  meeting  with  much  custom.  Colored 
beans  have  been  lately  in  fair  request,  and 
have  commanded,  as  a  rule,  full  prices  quoted. 
Trading  in  colored  beans  has  been  mainly  in 
Pinks,  these  being  in  better  supply  than 
other-  kinds  of  colorod,  and  obtainable  at 
easier  rates. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  fts  $1  20  @1  35 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  00  @1  20 

Lady  Washington   1  00  @1  10 

Butter,  small   1  25  @1  40 

Butter,  large   1  40  @1  60 

Pinks   1  20   @1  30 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  65   @1  75 

Reds   1  30  @1  40 

Red  Kidneys   2  50  @2  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  70   @1  80 

Black-eye  Beans   1  50  @1  60 

Horse  Beans   90  ®1  00 

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   1  50  @1  75 

Dried  Peas. 
Scarcely  enough  on  market  to  warrant  quot- 
ing, but  comparatively  stiff  figures  are  being 
exacted  in  the  filling  of  small  orders. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  30  ®1  55 

Niles  Peas   1  25  @1  35 

Hay  and  Straw. 
This  market  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  any 
better  shape  for  the  producing  interest  than 
immediately  prior  to  the  last  review.  Ar- 
rivals of  hay  were  not  what  could  be  termed 
heavy,  but  buyers  operated  slowly,  causing 
values  to  be  steadily  at  a  low  range.  The 
prospects  of  any  material  improvement  being 
realized  in  the  near  future  are  not  encourag- 
ing. Straw  continues  in  ample  suppy  and  is 
offering  at  about  as  low  rates  as  at  any  time 
the  current  season. 

Wheat  7  60@10  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  7  00@10  00 

Oat  6  00®  8  50 

Barley  6  00®  8  50 

Clover  6  00®  7  50 

Stock  Hay  4  50®  5  50 

Alfalfa  6  00®  7  60 

Compressed  6  00®  9  50 

Straw,  $  bale   35®  50 

Wool. 

The  market  is  quiet  but  presents  a  firm 
tone.   There  is  little  chauce  for  business  in 


greased  wools,  as  most  of  the  stocks  remain- 
ing unplaced  are  held  in  a  speculative  way 
above  any  prices  now  obtainable.  Scourers 
are  carrying  tolerably  large  quantities  of 
both  greased  and  scoured  stock.  Spring 
shearing  has  already  begun  in  some  portions 
of  the  lower  San  Joaquin,  being  about  a  fort- 
night earlier  than  usual.  It  will  probably  be 
several  weeks,  however,  before  there  will  be 
any  noteworthy  trading  in  spring  fleeces. 

SPRING. 

Nevada,  as  to  condition   7  @9 

Oregon  Valley,  select   9  @10tf 

Oregon  Valley,  low  grade   8  @  9H 

Oregon,  Eastern   8  @10 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  —  @  — 

Northern  California  free   —  @  — 

Northern  defective   5V4®  7 

Middle  Counties  free  —  @  — 

Middle  counties  defective   514®  6Vi 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern   iYt®  6 

Hops. 

The  hop  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is  re- 
ported through  reliable  parties,  located  in 
New  York,  to  be  as  follows : 

Further  considerable  lots  of  both  Pacific  coast 
and  State  hops  have  arrived  in  transit  for  export, 
but  shippers  have  not  done  very  much  new  busi- 
ness. The  inquiries  from  British  markets  are 
mostly  at  a  little  lower  price,  and  buyers  have 
secured  some  favors,  though  the  whole  range  of 
values  has  not  changed  materially.  Demand  from 
home  trade  sources  continues  as  dull  and  lifeless 
as  at  any  time  this  season.  Some  holders  are  un- 
willing to  meet  any  cut  in  prices  and  are  asking 
more  than  we  quote,  but  there  have  been  no  re- 
cent sales  upon  a  cash  basis  at  over  13c  and  we 
make  that  a  top  rate.  Prime  quality  can  be  bought 
without  difficulty  at  12c,  and  fair  to  pretty  good 
grades  from  any  section  are  offering  at  10@llc.  A 
moderate  quantiiy  of  the  poorer  sorts  is  seeking 
custom  and  has  an  uncertain  value.  Dullness  is 
reported  in  all  the  interior  markets,  and  neither 
cable  nor  mail  advices  bring  much  encouragement 
at  present  from  London. 

This  market  presents  scarcely  a  single  note- 
worthy feature.  There  are  at  present  few 
hops  on  the  coast  outside  of  the  hands  of  job- 
bers. Wholesale  rates  are  nominally  the 
same  as  for  several  weeks  past,  with  jobbers 
asking  an  advance  of  about  3c  per  pound  on 
these  figures.  There  are  very  few  hops  now 
going  outward,  and  transfers  to  local  con- 
sumers are  of  decidedly  light  proportions. 

Fair  to  choice,  1896  crop   8  @12 

MillstufTs. 

Most  kinds  have  been  in  sufficient  supply 
for  the  existing  demand.  The  general  drift 
of  values  has  been  in  favor  of  the  consumer, 
although  there  have  been  no  appreciable  de- 
clines in  quotable  rates. 

Bran,  H  ton  12  00®13  00 

Middlings  16  50@18  50 

Barley,  Rolled  17  50®  18  50 

Cornmeal  18  00@18  50 

Cracked  Corn  18  50@19  00 

Seeds. 

Market  is  almost  lifeless.  There  is  consid- 
erable Mustard  Seed  still  offering,  but  there 
are  no  evidences  of  any  noteworthy  transac- 
actions  in  the  same.  If  sales  were  effected, 
low  prices  would  have  to  be  accepted,  partic- 
ularly for  Yellow,  which  is  at  present  in  much 
poorer  favor  than  Brown.  Flaxseed  continues 
to  be  held  at  last  quoted  range,  with  no  trens- 
fers  to  report.  Alfalfa  Seed  is  offering  at  low 
prices,  but  fails  to  receive  much  attention. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  1  50@1  75 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  75®3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00®2  50 

Flax  1  50®  1  60 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  ®2!4 

Rape  2M@2Ji 

Hemp  3M@3!4 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5V4@52£ 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

Importers  and  local  dealers  continue  to  en- 
tertain ratherstiff  views  concerning  theGrain 
Bag  market.  Asking  rates  are  fully  up  to  the 
best  figures  current  so  far  this  season.  Buy- 
ers are  not  numerous  at  the  full  prices  de- 
manded, still  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  find 
the  market  much  more  in  their  favor  later  in 
the  year.  Wool  Sacks  are  held  at  last  quoted 
figures,  and  give  promise  of  ruling  steady 
through  the  balance  of  the  season. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  buyer  June-July...  5  @  b% 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5  (<&  5% 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100   5  00  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  87  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  314  lb  24  @— 

Gunnies  10  ® — 

Bean  bags   4  @  ihi 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   f>%&  7Vi 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

The  Hide  market  is  moderately  firm,  but 

not  quotably  higher.    Pelts  are  selling  fairly 

well.     Tallow   is   meeting  with  a  steady 

market. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  58  lbs          8  @—      7  @— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. ...  7  @—     6  @— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs          6  ®  6H   5   @  5V4 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  6  @  614  5  @  5>4 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  6  ffl—      5  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   6  ®—      5  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   8  @—     5  ®— 
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Wet  Salted  Calf   7  @  8      6  @  7 

Dry  Hides  94@"> 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  .  9  @10      7  @8 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  @15     —  ®10 

Horse  Hides,  large  dry  J5  ®— 

Horse  Hides,  large,  wet  salted  75  @1  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium  SO  @— 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @— 

Colts' Hides  25  ®— 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  50  @75 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  35  ®50 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  25  (2)35 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  sktn   10  ®S0 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  ®25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  ®20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  ®10 

Elk  Hides   9  @12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  ®  3X 

Tallow,  No.  2   24®— 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  ®35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @— 

Honey, 

Offerings  are  receiving  very  little  atten- 
tion. Although  stocks  of  water  white  are 
light,  and  some  are  held  above  quotations, 
dealers  show  no  anxiety  and  refuse  to  advance 
bids.  Amber  grades  are  almost  wholly  ne- 
glected by  both  large  and  small  buyers,  low 
prices  proving  no  attraction. 

White  Comb,  1-B>  frames   9  @10 

Amber  Comb   5  @  7 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5  @  54 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4   @  44 

Amber  Colored  and  Candied  33*®— 

Dark  Tule   2J£@— 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  and  is  tolerably 
firm,  although  the  demand  is  wholly  local. 

Fair  to  choice,  f>  lb  23  @26 

Live  Stock  anil  Meats. 

There  is  no  improvement  to  note  in  the  Beef 

market.    Mutton  sold  close  to  figures  last 

quoted,  with  tendency  to  more  ease.  Hogs 

brought  better  average  prices  than  preceding 

week,  with  light  arrivals. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  f,  lb   54®  6 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  @  54 

Beef,  3d  quality   4   ®  5 

Mutton — ewes.  54® — c;  wethers   6  ®  64 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  small  and  medium.  3%®  3\ 

Hogs,  large  hard   34®  3SB 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  @ — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4?i@  5 

Veal,  small.  *  lb   7  ®  8 

Lamb,  yearlings,  f,  lb   7  @— 

Lamb,  spring,  f>  lb  10  ®U 

Poultry. 

The  firmness  of  the  poultry  market  was  not 
very  marked,  and  was  confined  almost  wholly 
to  choice  young  stock  of  medium  to  large 
size.  Old  fowls  had  to  come  into  direct  com- 
petition with  Eastern,  the  latter  being  in 
much  the  same  liberal  supply  as.  for  a  fort- 
night or  so  preceding.  Some  young  stock  ar- 
rived from  the  East,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  disturb  to  any  great  degree  the 
values  ruling  on  local  product. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   14®  18 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  f,  lb   12®  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   12®  13 

Hens,  Cal.,  1*  doz  3  50@4  50 

Roosters,  old  3  50@4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  5  00(9)5  50 

Fryers  4  5005  00 

Broilers,  large  4  50(85  00 

Broilers,  small  3  00@3  50 

Ducks,  young,  *  doz  6  00@7  00 

Ducks,  old  4  50®5  00 

Geese,  ¥  pair  1  50(2)1  75 

Goslings,  ¥  pair  2  50@3  00 

Pigeons,  Old,  V  doz  1  00@1  25 

Pigeons,  Young  2  00®2  50 

Butter. 

The  market  was  in  a  more  settled  condition 
than  for  a  week  or  two  preceding.  A  very  fair 
demand  was  experienced,  especially  for  dairy 
product.  Market  was  moderately  firm  for 
most  descriptions,  sales  at  full  current  figures 
being  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  on 
all  grades  other  than  high-priced  creamery. 
The  latter  had  to  be  shaded  in  buyers'  favor 
in  some  instances,  being  in  less  active  request 
than  the  best  makes  of  dairy  butter,  these 
being  obtainable  at  more  reasonable  figures. 
The  frosty  weather  tended  to  check  the  pro- 
duction and  had  a  little  to  do  with  imparting 
a  better  tone  to  the  market. 

Creamery  extras,  $  lb  80  @— 

Creamery  firsts  17  @18 

Creamery  seconds  16  @— 

Dairy  select  16  @17 

Dairy  seconds  124®  15 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @io 

Mixed  store  10  @ll 

Creamery  in  tubs  14  ®  16 

Pickled  roll  13  @\4 

Dairy  in  tubs  13  @14 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  13  ®14 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  10  ®12 

Cheese. 

A  weak  market  is  being  experienced  for  do- 
mestic product.  Producers  and  dealers  are 
anxious  to  keep  stocks  down  to  small  propor- 
tions, but  find  it  a  difficult  matter,  as  buyers 
are  just  as  cautious  about  making  heavy  pur- 
chases as  sellers  are  anxious  to  unload. 
California  fancy  flat,  new   84®  9 


California,  good  to  choice   7   @  8 

California,  fair  to  good   6  ®7 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9  ®10 

Eggs- 

Values  dropped  to  lower  levels  immediately 
after  last  review,  but  the  declines  were  less 
pronounced  than  for  a  week  or  two  preceding. 
For  several  days  past  the  market  has  ruled 
quite  steady  at  the  reduced  figures,  the  cool, 
frosty  weather  contributing  in  some  degree 
to  this  end.  The  weakness  was  more  pro- 
nounced on  eggs  direct  from  ranch  or  hennery 
than  on  store-gathered,  the  latter  still  show- 
ing good  average  quality.  Some  parties  are 
sending  in  eggs  as  fresh  which  have  been 
placed  in  incubators  for  several  days  and  not 
proving  fertile  have  been  taken  out.  This  is  not 
commendable,  and  is  apt  to  seriously  injure 
the  reputation  of  the  brands  of  parties  prac- 
ticing the  deception  above  noted. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  13  Hi— 

California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..  12  @124 

California,  good  to  choice  store  11  @12 

California,  common  to  fair  store  10  ®104 

Oregon,  prime  —  @ — 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  @— 

Duck  eggs  14  @ — 

Vegetables. 
The  onion  market  has  not  shown  much  ac- 
tivity, and  has  been  a  little  easier  in  tone 
than  for  a  fortnight  or  more  preceding.  Stocks 
are  not  large,  but  comparatively  few  are  re- 
quired to  satisfy  the  demand  at  existing 
rates.  Market  for  other  winter  vegetables 
has  been  without  material  changes.  Spring 
vegetables  have  been  in  very  light  receipt, 
with  market  firm  for  choice.  Considerable 
damage  was  done  by  frost  to  some  of  the  veg- 
etables now  maturing. 

Asparagus,  *  lb   10®  25 

Beans,  Garden,  V  B)   10®  12* 

Beans,  Lima,  ¥  ">   — ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f.  100   50®  — 

Cauliflower,  ^  doz   50(a)  — 

Cucumbers,  ^  doz   75®  1  00 

Egg  Plant,  f,  lb   15®  — 

Garlic,  ¥  lb   1M®  19* 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ft  lb   20®  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  *  lb   10®  15 

Okra,  Dried,  f>  lb   10®  12* 

Onions,  Red,  ^  cental   — @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 

Peas,  Green,  f,  i   5®  7 

Pepper,  Bell,  V  large  box   — ®  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ^  box   60®  75 

Rhubarb.  ?  box    1  50®  2  25 

Squash,  Cream,  f,  box   — ®  — 

Squash,  Summer,  ~f  box   75®  1  00 

Tomatoes,  River,  per  large  box   — ®  — 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  $  box   50®  1  00 

Potatoes. 

Values  remained  close  to  the  figures  last 
quoted,  with  market  moderately  firm  for  good 
to  choice  stock,  but  buyers  did  not  take  hold 
in  very  brisk  fashion.  Demand  is  mainly  for 
Burbank  Seedlings  or  good  table  potatoes.  A 
shipment  of  over  1000  sacks  was  made  per  last 
Panama  steamer  to  Central  America.  A  few 
new  potatoes  were  on  market,  and  choice  of 
the  same  were  held  at  3c  per  lb.  Sweets 
were  without  noteworthy  change  in  price,  but 
stocks  were  ample  for  current  needs. 

IN  SACKS. 

Karly  Rose,  River,  ^  cental   80®  90 

Peerless,  River   — ®  — 

Reds  River   70®  80 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   65(g)  1  00 

Burbanks.  River   50®  75 

Burbanks,  Salinas   90®l  10 

Burbanks,  Oregon   65®  1  00 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   75®  1  25 

Sweet  Potatoes  1  00®  1  75 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Apples  are  in  light  supply,  which  is  custom- 
ary for  this  time  of  year.  Stocks  will  be  likely 
to  steadily  decrease  during  the  next  thirty  or 
sixty  days.  At  expiration  of  latter  period, 
last  season's  fruit  will  be  apt  to  be  wholly  out 
of  market.  Advanced  figures  are  being  real- 
ized for  all  qualities  which  are  merchantable, 
but  the  market  is  especially  firm  for  choice  to 
select.  Strictly  fancy  red  apples  are  particu- 
larly scarce,  and  would  probably  command  in 
a  small  way  an  advance  on  extreme  quota- 
tion below  noted.  The  firmness  of  the  mar- 
ket is  more  attributable  to  light  offerings 
than  to  any  extensive  demand,  as  consumers 
are  now  running  largely  on  oranges,  the  lat- 
ter being  in  good  supply.  Some  apples  are 
coming  out  of  cold  storage  and  are  selling  for 
less  money  than  same  grades  which  have  been 
kept  in  good  condition  without  resort  to  arti- 
ficial means.  Apples  which  have  been  in  cold 
storage  will  not  stand  much  exposure,  and, 
consequently,  have  to  be  speedily  disposed  of 
after  having  been  taken  out. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tter,  per  box   1  50®  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-B>  box   1  25®  1  50 
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A  consignment  of  our  celebrated  Alliance  Sewing  Machines,  and  selling  rapidly. 
There  are  no  better  machines  in  the  market.  Write  for  description.  Price,  oak  or 
walnut  frame.  •2S.OO. 

Karl,  Wire  and  Wire  Netting  still  cheap. 

Kolleri  Oh t h.  tw-lb.  sacks.  No.  1  choice,  clean  and  fresh,  per  sack  »■>.:?.-> 

Maple  Syrup,  absolutely  pure  sap  syrup,  no  adulteration,  per  gal  i>0 

Fiern,  15-lb.  boxes,  choice  black,  per  box,  80c;  white,  per  box  95 

Honoy,  d-gal.  tins,  water  white,  pure,  per  lb  06 

WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH. 

J.  M.  MOORE,  221  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-Ib  box   1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  common,  f,  50-lb.  box   75®  1  00 

Dried  Fruit. 

A  New  York  report,  under  recent  date,  thus 
outlines  the  dried  fruit  market  in  that  center : 

Early  in  the  week  there  was  some  pressure  to 
move  prime  evaporated  apples,  and  prices-were 
reduced  fully  >8c.  wood-dried  offering  at  8KC  and 
wire-dried  34c  without  attracting  attention  other 
than  bids  '8c  below  these  figures:  since  then  stock 
has  been  sold  with  some  confidence,  and  at  the 
close  the  tone  is  steady.  Choice  have  had  sales 
as  low  as  3%c,  though  4c  is  generally  asked,  and 
fancy  to  extra  fancy  job  In  a  small  way  at  4V(®5c, 
as  to  quality.  Fruit  grading  below  prime  has  re- 
ceived very  little  attention  and  quotations  are 
little  more  than  nominal.  Sun-dried  sliced  apples 
are  in  light  supply,  and  while  best  stock  is  held 
up  to  3c  there  is  very  little  demand  and  tone  weak. 
Some  common  stock  has  been  cleaned  up  as  low  as 
14c.  Sun-dried  quarters  have  had  a  steady  de- 
mand and  are  firmly  held,  with  prices  showing  a 
slight  advance  over  figures  quoted  last  week. 
Prime  to  choice  State,  Western  and  Canadian  sell 
mainly  from  24®3c,  some  fancy  stock  reaching 
3!s®3!<c.  Poor  lots  could  be  picked  up  consider- 
ably lower,  probably  under  inside  quotations. 
Chopped  apples  have  been  held  about  the  same, 
but  rule  very  weak.  Sales  generally  are  at  $1  25® 
1.35,  though  some  are  held  up  to  $1.40  without  sales 
of  importance.  Cores  and  skins  have  been  in  active 
demand,  speculators  wanting  stock  to  fill  con- 
tracts, and  price  has  been  forced  to  $1.75®  1.80  for 
choice  heavy  packed,  with  some  lots  held  above 
that.  Values  range  down  according  to  quality, 
with  some  damp  or  unattractive  lots,  especially 
in  bags,  as  low  as  $1.2i®1.35.  The  few  cherries 
here  are  held  with  confidence  at  ll@114c.  Rasp- 
berries occasionally  held  higher,  but  trade  very 
limited,  even  at  15c.  Very  few  huckleberries  or 
blackberries  offering.  California  apricots  and 
peaches  have  bad  a  fair  movement  and  are  held 
steady,  but  prunes  are  weak  and  lower. 
Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1896,  per  lb  . . .  9  @114 
Apricots.  Cal.  Royal,  bags,  1896.  per  lb. . .  8  ®I0 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1896,  bxs  12  @16 

Peaches,  California,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb. .  10  (S  15 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1896,  unpeeled,  lb   6  ®I0 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size   3i<®  7 

The  market  in  this  center  is  not  active,  but 
there  are  evidences  of  more  business  than  at 
any  previous  date  since  the  opening  of  the 
new  year.  In  the  matter  of  values  there  are 
few  quotable  changes,  but  there  is  a  gener- 
ally better  tone,  and  handlers,  almost  with- 
out exception,  feel  more  hopeful  than  they  did 
a  week  or  two  ago  of  the  prospects  of  a  clean- 
up during  the  next  few  months  beingeffected, 
more  through  buying  orders  than  through 
selling  pressure.  Prunes  are  still  in  fair 
supply,  mainly  small  ones  and  the  four  sizes. 
Large  prunes  do  not  make  much  of  a  showing, 
especially  40-50s,  which  are  held  within  range 
of  5%(3loc,  although  latter  figure  is  not  obtain- 
able in  other  than  a  small  way  or  in  the  fill- 
ing of  positive  orders.  The  market  for  50-tiOs 
is  quotable  at  4(g4V£c,  with  stocks  of  this 
grade  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  fillingof  orders 
of  moderate  size.  For  the  four  sizes  3c  re- 
mains a  full  quotable  figure.  Pears  were  in- 
quired for,  with  desirable  qualities  in  light 
supply  and  salable  to  fair  advantage,  market 
for  such  being  firm  at  the  quotations.  Apples 
of  home  curing  are  still  moving  slowly, 
jobbers  being  stocked  with  the  recent  rather 
liberal  importations  from  the  East.  Peaches 
are  meeting  with  fair  custom  in  a  jobbing 
way,  and  for  the  better  qualities  values  are 
ruling  quite  steady.  Nectarines  are  in  such 
scanty  supply  as  to  be  hardly  deserving  of  a 
quotation.  Apricot  market  is  ruling  fully  as 
favorable  to  sellers  as  last  noted,  the  recent 
improved  condition  for  this  variety  being  sus- 
tained. Plums  are  not  offering  in  great 
quantity,  either  pitted  or  unpitted,  but  there 
is  not  much  inquiry  for  this  fruit,  and  un- 
pitted are  particularly  in  slim  request.  Black 
figs  are  in  reduced  stock  and  higher.  Com- 
mon white  figs  will  not  command  as  much  as 
good  black.  White  are  selling  at  a  compara- 
tively wide  range,  as  to  difference  in  quality. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  lb   74®  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   84®  9 

Apricots.  Moorpark   11  ®12 

Apples,  in  boxes   44®  5!< 

Nectarines,  White   5  ®  54 

Nectarines,  Red   4  ®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4  ®  44 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy   5  ®  6 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  10  ®11 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   4  @5 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts.  halved,  fancy.  64®— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4  @  44 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         3  @  4 

Plums,  pitted   34®  4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   24®  3 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  small  sizes   14®  24 

Prunes,  Silver   6  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   5  @— 

Apples,  sliced   2  ®  24 

Apples,  quartered   3  @— 

Figs,  Black   3  @  34 

Figs,  White   24®  34 

Plums,  unpitted   1   ®  14 

Raisins. 

There  is  a  moderate  amount  of  business  do- 
ing, but  more  buyers  could  be  accommodated 
without  seriously  distrubing  the  market. 
Stocks  at  producing  points  are  of  fair  propor- 
tions for  this  time  of  year.  Market  is  slightly 
firmer  for  two-crown  loose  Muscatel,  which  are 
not  obtainable  under  3%c,  but  with  this  excep- 
tion, the  market  is  without  quotable  change. 
Quotations  are  based  mainly  on  the  views  of 
holders.  London  layers  are  offering  at  tl 
per  box,  Fresno  delivery,  $1.10  here.  The 
raisin  trust,  announced  in  last  week's  New 
York  dispatches,  applies  only  to  seeded  rai- 


sins, the  corporation  or  trust  controlling  the 

patents  of  the  machines  used  for  seeding. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   1  50®  2  00 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   1  25®   

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  15®  1  25 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-B>  box   1  00®  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ft  lb  5  ®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4M®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  34®  — 

Sultanas  54®6 

Seedless  Muscatel  44«'5 

Dried  Grapes  —  ®  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Orange  market  was  more  liberally  supplied 

than  at  any  previous  date  the  curreDt  season, 

the  equivalent  of  over  twenty-five  carloads 

arriving  within  the  week.    There  was  a  good 

demand,  however,  and    best    qualities  of 

Navels  commanded  firm  figures.  Common 

qualities  of  seedlings  remained  as  cheap  as 

before. 

Lemous  were  in  slim  request,  in  fairly 
liberal  supply,  and  market  continued  favor- 
able to  buyers.  Quotations  were  unchanged, 
but  common  qualities  were  not  readily  placed 
at  the  lowest  range  of  prices. 

Oranges— Wash.  Navels,  ¥  box   1  25®  3  00 

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet   @  

Cal.  Seedlings   75®  1  25 

Cal.  Mandarin   ®  

Mexican   (ai  

Grape  Fruit,     case   ®  

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  f.  box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  *  box   5  00®  5  50 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  50 

Nnts. 

The  season  is  virtually  over  for  almonds 
and  walnuts,  and  any  quotations  now  given 
should  be  regarded  as  little  more  than  nomi- 
nal. Peanuts  are  in  moderate  request  on 
local  account  at  unchanged  figures. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8  ®  9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5  @  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   44®— 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   24@— 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   9  ® — 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell    8  ®  84 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hardshell  8  @  64 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   8  ®I0 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4    m.  i\ 

Peanuts,  Eastern  band-picked  6  ®  6 

Pine  Nuts   8  ■  0 


California  Dried  Fruits  at  New 
York. 


New  York,  Feb.  20  —  Apricots,  bags,  9®llc. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  boxes,  7@9c;  peeled,  boxes, 
I24®15c.  Prunes,  four  sizes.  4Ji®5c.  Rai- 
sins, 2-crown,  L.  M  .  4 34 ;  3-crown,  L.  M  .  54c; 

1-  rroun.  6.,«Sc;  London  layers.  }l  3Vn  I  40:  do 
clusters.  $1.40® I. HO.  Almonds,  softshell,  8®94c; 
papershell,  10®12c.  Walnuts,  standard,  7c;  soft- 
shell,  9o. 

New  York,  Feb.  24— Apricots,  bags,  9®11c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  bags,  7®9c;  peeled,  boxes,  124 
@15c.     Prunes,    four   sizes,    1  .  .1  .v  Raisins, 

2-  crown.  L.  M,  4V<c;  3-crown,  5!<c:  4-crown, 
6®64c;  London  layers,  per  box, $1.35®  l.40;clusters, 
$1.40®l. 80.  Almonds,  softshell,  8®9c;  papershell, 
I0®120.    Walnuts,  standard.  7c;  softshell.  9c. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  9,  1897. 

576,716. — Lamp—  E .  Boesch.  S.  F. 

576.721  —Trolley  System— W.  G.  Caffrey,  Reno, 

Nev. 

576,805.— Bottle—  E.  Campbell,  Dayton,  Wasb. 
576.555.— Fountain   Pen— H.  J.  Cowger,  Pacific 

Grove,  Cal. 

576.951.— Savings  Bank— C.  L.  Dawson,  Tacoma, 

Wash. 

576.960 —Elevator  Drive  Wheel— G.  S.  Fouls, 

San  Jose,  Cal. 
576,726.— Bicycle  Seat— Getz  &  Westall,  S.  F. 
576.671.— Metal  Pipe— C.  S.  Hamlin,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal 

576,992. — Black  I  ng  Brush— W.  Hayball,  Pendle- 
ton, Or. 

576,674  — Kope  DRIVING  APPARATUS— J.  H.  Hoad- 

ley,  S.  F. 

578,729.— Adjustaiile    Truck— E.  Ireland,  Win- 
ters, Cal. 

578,592  —  Check  Book— M.  Leventritt.  S  F. 
576  868.— Operating  Cars  on  Grades— Lynch  & 
Foster,  S.  F. 

576,818.— Spraying  apparatus— W.  J.  McGraw, 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
576.6C8— Pruning  Shears— C.  E.  Perry,  S.  F. 
576,897.— Cue  Ciialker-C.  Salmond.  S.  F. 
576,916. — Pump — A.  W.  Thierkoff,  Redding,  Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  V.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey  k  Co..  by  mall  or 
telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Smooth  St  rune  Wire  Fencing.    Adapts  Itself 

to  any  ground.  Catalogue  free.  DeKalb  Fence  Co., 
DeKalb.  111. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


iff  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exohange. 

4V Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

interest. 

BARBED  WIRE. 

Write  us  before  buying. 
,1.  H.  WOOD  «  CO.,  Managers, 
Home  Library  and  Supply  Ass'n,14  Sansome,  S  F. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange  on  the  Good 
Roads  riovement. 

With  reference  to  the  good  roads 
movement  Tulare  Grange  declared  it- 
self as  follows  at  its  last  meeting: 

The  proposed  change  in  the  road 
laws  of  California,  providing  for  a  per- 
manent Highway  Commission,  for  the 
division  of  the  roads  into  State  high- 
ways, county  thoroughfares  and  dis- 
trict roads  and  for  the  use  of  wider 
tires  on  vehicles  using  the  public  roads, 
as  well  as  for  the  manner  of  providing 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  roads, 
we  consider  good  legislation,  favorable 
to  better  roads  in  California  without 
additional  cost  to  taxpayers. 

We  believe  of  any  legislation,  aiming 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  farming 
community,  next  after  that  which  will, 
through  the  public  schools,  educate 
the  farmer's  children  in  the  best  meth- 
ods and  scientific  principles  of  his  call- 
ing, the  most  helpful  will  be  that  giving 
good  roads  by  his  farm. 

We  believe  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
the  Bureau  of  Highways,  better  roads 
can  be  had,  can  be  maintained  without 
any  greater  taxation  than  that  now 
paid  and  that  the  amount  of  State  and 
county  tax  provided  for  in  the  pro- 
posed new  road  law  is  ample  therefor. 

We  believe  the  road  poll  tax  and 
work  done  in  payment  of  road  poll  tax- 
should  be  used  to  lay  out,  make  and 
repair  district  roads. 

We  believe  county  and  district  roads 
should  be  located  only  on  a  petition  of 
taxpayers  of  the  county  or  district  in 
which  the  proposed  road  is  to  be  lo- 
cated. 

We  believe  the  Highway  Commission 
should  have  on  it  one  or  more  road  en- 
gineers; that  all  roads— State,  county 
and  district — should  be  built  according 
to  their  plans,  and  that  they  should 
have  the  power  over  county  and  dis- 
trict road  officers  to  enforce  the  same. 

We  believe  that  any  road  law  will  be 
fatally  defective  which  does  not  require 
the  use  of  wider  tires  on  all  vehicles 
than  those  now  used. 

We  believe,  on  the  whole,  that  own- 
ers of  vehicles  and  makers  toereof  will 
be  more  reconciled  to  the  change  from 
narrow  to  wide  tires  and  better  satis- 
fied therewith  if  ample  time  for  mak- 
ing the  same,  say  until  1902. 

We  believe  the  width  of  tires  re- 
quired by  the  road  law,  proposed  and 
given  in  Bulletin  No.  5  of  the  Bureau 
of  Highways,  is  about  right. 

We  believe  that,  after  once  intro- 
duced and  the  owners  of  wide-tired 
vehicles  realize,  as  they  must,  the 
greater  length  of  wear  to  their  vehicle 
wheels,  the  less  cost  in  repair,  the 
I  easier  draft  on  their  teams  and  the 
smoother  roads  which  will  result  from 
their  use,  the  wonder  will  be  why  wide 
tires  were  not  made  obligatory  years 
ago. 

Whether  the  Legislature  establishes 
the  proposed  Highway  Commission  or 
not,  we  herein  earnestly  urge  the  en- 
actment of  the  before-mentioned  law 
requiring  and  providing  for  the  use  of 
wide  tires. 

On  the  whole,  we  approve  the  road 
laws  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  High- 
ways and  recommend  them  to  the  sup- 
port of  our  representatives  in  the 
Legislature. 


Installation  at  Lodi. 


Lodi  Grange  installed  officers  as  fol- 
lows at  its  last  meeting:  Master,  J.  D. 
Huffman  ;  Overseer,  C.  P.  Allison  ; 
Steward,  Fred  Post ;  Assistant  Stew- 
ard, J.  A.  Anderson  ;  Lady  Assistant 
Steward,  Lena  Harney  ;  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Geo.  Hogan;  Secretary,  Florence 
Huffman  ;  Chaplain,  Lydia  Mcintosh  ; 
Gate  Keeper,  Geo.  Hogan;  Flora,  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Allison  ;  Ceres,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Har- 
ney ;  Pomona,  Mrs.  O.  O.  Norton. 

Worthy  Master  Greer,  of  Sacra- 
mento, was  present. 


South  Sutter  Grange  Election. 


South  Sutter  Grange  has  elected  of- 
ficers as  follows  for  the  ensuing  year  : 


Master,  W.  W.  Decker;  Overseer,  Miss 
Nellie  Donaldson  ;  Lecturer,  Mrs.  Jas. 
Jones  ;  Steward,  James  Jones  ;  Assist- 
ant Steward,  Champ  Hicks  ;  Lady  As- 
sistant Steward,  Miss  Idell  Sankey ; 
Chaplain,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Fifield;  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Donaldson;  Secretary,  H. 
J.  Grunewald;  Gate  Keeper,  Miss  Laura 
B.  Sankey;  Pomona,  Miss  A.  Robinett; 
Flora,  Miss  Annie  Howsley;  Ceres,  Miss 
Elinor  Decker ;  Trustee,  two-year 
term,  Frank  Donaldson;  Trustee,  three- 
year  term,  Roger  Mahon  Sr. 


Formation  of  Clouds. 


Until  John  Aitken  proved  by  experi- 
ment that  cloud  particles  are  formed 
by  the  adhesion  of  water  vapor  to  the 
dust-particles  invisibly  floating  in  the 
atmosphere,  little  was  known  of  the 
real  nature  of  clouds.  The  lowest  stage 
in  the  formation  of  clouds  is  haze.  The 
sultry  haze,  the  suffocating  fogs,  the 
drizzling  mists  and  the  thin  rain,  as 
well  as  the  pelting  hail  and  the 
feathery  snow,  are  now  all  known 
to  be  different  stages  of  the  vapor 
in  the  air  on  the  minute  dust- 
particles  at  different  grades  of  heat 
and  cold.  The  formation  of  the  clouds 
is  now  distinctly  understood.  But,  says 
Dr.  MacPherson,  the  attention  of  the 
meteorologist  has  not  been  so  much  di- 
rected to  the  decay  of  clouds. 

Whenever  a  cloud  is  formed  it  begins 
to  rain,  and  the  drops  shower  down  in 
immense  numbers,  though  most  minute 
in  size.  No  doubt  it  is  only  in  certain 
circumstances  that  these  drops  are  at- 
tracted together  so  as  to  form  large 
drops,  which  fall  to  the  earth  in  show- 
ers, or  deluge.  But  when  the  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  are  not  suitable  for 
the  formation  of  what  we  commonly 
know  as  rain,  the  fine  drops  fall  into 
the  air  under  the  cloud,  where  they  im- 
mediately evaporate  from  their  dust- 
free  surfaces  if  the  air  is  dry  and  warm. 
Whenever  a  cloud  overhangs,  tine  rain 
is  falling,  so  that  the  cloud  is  in  the 
process  of  decay  ;  but  this  rain  may  not 
reach  the  earth  on  account  of  the  dry- 
ness of  the  stratum  of  air  beneath  the 
cloud,  and  the  heat  of  the  air  over  the 
earth.  So  that  on  a  summer  day,  with 
the  gold-fringed  fleecy  clouds  sailing 
overhead,  it  is  really  raining,  but  the 
drops,  being  very  small,  evaporate  long 
before  reaching  the  earth.  It  rains, 
but  much  of  this  melting  of  the  clouds 
is  reproduced  by  a  wonderful  circular- 
ity, the  moisture  evaporating,  seizing 
other  dust-particles  in  a  cooler  stratum, 
forming  cloud-particles,  forming  again, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum  during  the  exist- 
ing circumstances.  That  is  the  reason 
why  surfaces  may  be  exposed  to  a  cloud 
on  a  mountain  side  without  being  wet- 
ted. Radiant  heat  is  the  cause  of  the 
remarkable  result.  The  rays  of  the 
sun,  which  strike  the  upper  part  of  the 
cloud,  not  only  heat  that  surface,  but 
also  penetrate  the  cloud  and  fall  on  the 
surface  of  bodies,  generating  heat 
there.  These  heated  surfaces,  again, 
radiate  heat  into  the  superincumbent 
air.  This  warm  air  receives  the  fine 
raindrops  from  the  decaying  cloud  and 
dissolves  the  moisture  from  the  dust- 


"  Macbeth  "  means  tough- 
ness of  glass,  when  applied  to 
lamp-chimneys  ;  perfection  of 
draft  besides,  if  you  get  the 
Number  made  for  your  lamp. 

Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


Buff  Leghorns. 

The  Most  Profitable  a»  Well  as  the  Most 
Beautiful  Fowl. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  better  layers, 
write  to  me  about  BUFF  LEGHORNS. 
HENRY  STIRRING,  Box  260,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


FAR  IW  SUPPLIES-«®BSai»-^ 

AT  WHOLESALE. 

Send  for  New  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Home  Supply  Co.,  13  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


particles  before  the  moisture  can  reach 
the  surfaces  exposed.  That  a  vast 
amount  of  radiant  heat  rushes  through 
a  cloud  is  clearly  shown  by  exposing  a 
thermometer  with  black  bulb  in  vacuo. 
On  some  occasions  a  thermometer 
would  indicate  from  40°  to  50°  above  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  thus  rendering 
the  surface  quite  dry.  Hence  seats, 
walls,  posts,  etc.,  may  be  dry,  though 
in  the  middle  of  a  cloud  which  is  grad- 
ually decaying. 


By  the  consolidation  of  the  two  great 
iron  manufacturing  firms  of  Schneider 
and  Canet,  of  Paris,  the  heads  of  the 
two  foundries  visited  President  Faure 
recently  and  assured  him  that  France 
now  has  an  iron  manufacturing  plant 
rivaling  the  Krupp  establishment  in 
Germany. 

For  Bronchial  and  Asthmatic  Complaints, 
"Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  have  remarkable 
curative  properties.    Sold  only  in  boxes. 


A  Separator  Experience. 

CAfl  YOU  NOT  PROFIT  BY  IT  ? 

Norwalk,  Ohio,  Jan.  2,  1897. 
"  The  command  on  which  hangs  all  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  is  '  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
them  do  unto  you.'  Hence,  in  obedience  to  that 
command,  I  wish  to  inform  others  that  after  three 
months  use  of  an  Alpha  '  Baby'  De  Laval  Cream 
Separator  we  believe  it  to  be  a  crowning  success, 
and  the  yonl.  of  all  butter  makers.  A  trial  of  the 
'Baby'  is  all  the  evidence  needed  in  the  case.  We 
are  now  certain  of  nearly  7  lbs.  of  butter  for  each 
hundred  pounds  of  milk,  let  the  weather  be  hot  or 
cold,  dog-days  or  snowy  holidays.  With  the  use 
of  the  '  Baby'  it  is  less  labor  to  care  for  the  milk 
of  ten  cows  than  of  one  with  the  hand  skim-milk 
pan  system.  We  feel  under  many  obligations  to 
the  De  Laval  agent  for  calling  us  out  of  the  corn 
Held  to  sell  us  a  'Baby.'  "  .J.  S.  Tilton. 

Send  for  "Baby'  Catalogue,  No.  34(>. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74  Cortlandt  St., 
Chicago.  New  York. 

DEWEY  &  GO'S 


Patent  Agency. 


STRONG  ENDORSEMENT 

"In  the  spring  of  '88  I  put  up  600  rods.  I  have  never 
had  to  repair  it  from  that  day  to  this.  In  '90  I  put  up 
about  300 rods,  with  equally  good  results.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  Page  fence  will  not  stand  20  years 
without  any  expense  for  repairs." 

Will  W.  Shepard. 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  (in  letter  Jan.  18,  '97)  to 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  16  large  pages 
Be  si'rk  to  see  It  before  <jubscrihina»fpr  any  other 
Q.  W.  York  *  Co..  58  Fifth  At.  .i'bi-a^i 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
Q33  MARKHT  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :   A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10 
assaying,  $50. 


Full  course  of 
Established  18(54.  Send  for  Circular 


RUPTURE, 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele, 
Piles,  Fissure, Fistula. 
Ulceration,  etc.,  cured 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  NO  PAY  UNTIL 

CURED  -©a  Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTERFIELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  Caiifornia  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Blake.    JVloffltt    <Sc  Towno, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
i  library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
|  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 
I  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Co's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 
Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St,  San  Francisco. 

One-third  of  all  Harvesting  Machinery  in  use  Is 
made  by  the  McCormick  Co.  of  Chicago. 


The  rodents  contract  a  contagious  disease  which  rapidly  exterminates  them. 

harmless  to  man  and  domestic  animals. 
Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  Ld.  (Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers,  U.  S.  &  Canada)  56  5th  Ave.,  Chicago. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

GILMAN'S  patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED   AUGUST    1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  — California  Midwinter 
International  Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost, 
sunburn,  rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  de- 
scriptive circulars. 

B.    F\  GILMMN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
420  NINTH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Original  and  Genuine  Buckeye  Mower 


ASPINWALL   POTATO  PLANTER. 


This  is  the  Longest  Lived  and  Most  Graceful  of  all  Grass  Cutters.    It  has  been  crowned  with 
the  Grandest  Prizes  and  Highest  Competitive  lionors  attainable  in  this  World. 

ALL  SIZES.     WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


CANTON    ORCHARD  CULTIVATOR. 


COMBINED 
HAND, 

FOOT 

AND 

POWER 
LIFT. 


5  ft.,  $55. 
o  ft.,^oO. 
T  ft.,  $65. 


IT  MARKS! 
IT  FURROWS! 
IT  DROPS! 
IT  COVERS! 

All  in  One  Operation. 

IT  WILL  SAVE  YOU 

TIME! 
IT  WILL  MAKE  YOU 

MONEY! 


GEH    ALL    STEEL    SULKY    RAKE-HAND    AND    SELF  DUMP. 

SIZES: 

8,  lO,  13-foot  Hand  Dump.  I  ....  f  prices 
K,  iu  foot  Self  Dump.  >  write  lor  rrices. 


We  are  also  agents  for  the 

This  Cultivator  has  been  Thoroughly  Tested  in  all  Conditions  and  is  Acknowledged  to  have  j       Cj  EE  IN  LI  I  IN  E      HOLLINGSIA/ORTH      R  f\  K.  I 
More  Desirable  Features  than  any  other  Orchard  Cultivator.  Hand    and    Self  Dump. 


Hooker  8c  Co 


16  and  18  Drumm  St., 

•  ^  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

VEHICLES,    FARfllNG    inPLEHENTS   AND  BICYCLES. 


THE 


F»UMF» 


...  Is  the  favorite  in  nearly  every  fruit-growing: 
country  under  the  sun.  Is  economical  in  labor, 
reliable  in  service.  Has  HEAVY,  STRONG  re- 
ceptacles, non-corrosive  cylinder,  valves  and 
plunger  packing.  THOUSANDS  of  them  are  in  use. 

♦  ♦♦♦  ♦ 

For  long  service  get  BEAN  SPRAY  HOSE. 

OUR  NOZZLES  A  It  IS  IN  USE  EVERYWHERE. 

♦  ♦♦♦  ♦ 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMPCO. 

LOS  QATOS,  CAL. 


Paint, 

Invaluable 
for  Inside  of 
TANKS 
and 

WATER 
TROUGHS. 


Manilla 
Roofing, 

250  square  feel 
complete, 
with 

1  Paint  and  Nails, 
$4.00. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER,  OR  ADDRESS 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  K  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

524  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


manufacturers, 


The 
Forbes 

Cultivator. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

DURABLE.    LIGHT  DRAFT. 


Best  Iron  and 

Steel. 
No  woo(l\*  ork 
to  weather- 
check  or 
split. 
No  neck  draft. 
Teeth  and  Shovels 
will  not  clog. 
Driver  has  his 
work  in  front  of 
him. 

Any  tooth  may  be 
used. 


The  Forbes  Cultivator  Is  made  In  two  sizes,  eleven  or 
thirteen  teeth.  The  eleven-tooth  cuts  six  feet  in  width, 
or  by  removing  bolts  can  be  reduced  to  five-foot  or  even 
smaller  If  desired.  The  eleven-tooth  is  calculated  for  a 
two-horse  machine.  The  thlrteen-tooth  for  three  or  four 
horses,  and  outs  either  five,  six  or  eltrht  feet  In  width. 
This  Implement  Is  commended  by  all  who  use  It.  For  further  particulars, 
call  on  or  address 

GEORGE    IA/.  EORBES, 

ateutee  and  Manufacturer  Gubserville,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


Take  a  lesson  In  hoeing.   Try  the  "PLANET  JR."  No.  8  Horse  Hoe 

and  learn  how  much  aud  how  well  you  can  hoe  when  you  go  the  right 
way  about  It.   The  18117  model  of  this  long  famous  combined  Horse 
Hoe  and  Cultivator  has  some  very  important  improvements. 
We  tell  what  they  are  and  all  about  the  20  other 
"Planet  Jr."  helps  for  farmers  aud  gardeners  in 
our  1897  Hook.     Mailed  free  If  you  ask  for  It. 
S.  L.  Allen  <fc  Co.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


and 


! 


Nearly 


A  wonderful  plant  food — makes  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits,  corn,  vegetables,  berries,  melons, 
grapes,  &c,  grow  to  mammoth  size  on  irrigated  and  unirrigated  lands— a  vegetation  energizer,  health 
infusing,  resisting  fungoids,  blights,  scale  and  insect  ravages — quickens  sap  circulation— old  trees 
revitalized— ingredients  convenient — no  phosphate,  no  potash,  no  acids  in  this  plant  food.— Formula  for 
making  and  applying,  sent  sealed,  $7 — good  results  guaranteed  or  money  returned — has  never  failed, 
properly  used.  For  character,  refer  to  Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman,  ex-Sec'y  Agriculture;  Geo.  A.  Uaker, 
Pres't  Continental  Nat'l  Bank,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— Judge  H.  Austin,  Mobile,  Ala.— stamp  to  references.  If 
more  particulars  wanted,  send  2-cent  stamp.  For  formula,  remit  postal  money  order  payable  at  Mobile, 
Ala.,  or  registered  letter  to  W.  H.  GARRETT,  Bayou  Labatre,  Mobile  Co..  Ala. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIU.    No.  10. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  6.  1897. 


TWENTY  -  SEVENTH  TEAK. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Extravagance  in  Road  Work.  I  why  permanent,  imperishable  structures  are  so  cheap 

  I  in  the  end.     The  plank  culvert  shown  in  the  engrav- 

We  close  our  series  of  views  drawn  from  the  work  ing  will  require  constant  patching  and  renewal,  and 
of  the  State  Bureau  of  Highways  with  two  striking  |  will  therefore  in  a  few  years  cost  many  times  as 
instances  of  extravagance  in  road  making.  _____ 
The  first  picture  shows  a  plank  culvert  which 
looks  innocent  and  economical  enough,  but  1 
which  is  really  a  tax-consuming  device  of  the 
rankest  type.  Substructures  of  perishable 
material  are  always  extravagant,  though  the 
first  cost  of  them  has  a  very  economical  look 
on  paper.  They  not  only  consume  a  large 
amount  of  timber  from  some  favored  lumber 
yard,  but  they  afford  opportunity  for  a  large 
amount  of  wage  paying  to  people  who  are 
chary  of  muscular  effort  as  Solomon's  lilies. 
Every  time  a  plank  gives  out  a  whole  lot  of 
county  machinery  is  set  at  work  and  the  cost 
of  repairs  is  enormous.  A  case  has  been  cited 
in  which  a  man  and  team  were  sent  to  put  a 
plank  in  a  bridge  a  few  miles  distant.  He 
started  out  leisurely  in  the  morning,  got  a 
plank  from  a  lumber  yard  and  proceeded  to  the 
broken  bridge  four  or  five  miles  away.  Arriv- 
ing at  the  scene  of  action  about  lunch  time,  he 
ate  his  lunch  and  then  unloaded  the  plank.  He 
found  that  he  had  bought  a  12-inch  plank  in- 
stead of  a  10-inch,  and  was  forced  to  leave  the 
misfit  plank  in  the  gap  and  return  to  town. 
As  it  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  return  he  un- 
hitched and  turned  in  for  the  night.  The  next 
morning  he  went  again  to  the  lumberyard  and 
got  a  plank  of  the  right  width  and  started 
again  for  the  broken  bridge.  Arriving  there 
he  found  that  some  one  had  stolen  the  loose 
plank  which  he  left  in  the  gap,  but  he  sue- 


that  the  roadway  soon  became  dangerous  and  almost 
impassable.  Five  times,  therefore,  new  roads  were 
arranged  to  take  the  place  of  those  worn  out,  and 
the  picture  shows  four  of  these  abandoned  road- 


INSTANCE    OF    MONEY    WASTED    IN    BUILDING    MAKESHIFT  ROADS. 


ways.  Last  year,  on  advice  of  the  Bureau  of 
Highways,  the  people  undertook  to  build  a 
macadamized  road  of  the  rock  which  lay  all 
around.  There  was  no  public  money  avail- 
able, so  one  party  advanced  the  money  to  buy 
a  rock  crusher  and  the  neighbors  subscribed 
1000  days'  labor  of  themselves  and  teams,  and 
others  subscribed  food  and  provender  for  man 
and  beast  while  the  work  was  in  progress,  and 
the  result  is  the  macadamized  road  of  which  a 
portion  is  shown  at  the  extreme  right  of  the 
picture.  It  has  cost  less  than  did  the  five 
worn-out  roads  and  it  will  last  for  a  lifetime 
with  a  little  care  and  watchfulness.  It  was  a 
hard  place  to  build  a  road,  for  there  was  no 
soil  into  which  excavation  could  be  made  to 
hold  the  broken  rock  in  place,  but  by  piling  up 
the  loose  rocks  on  each  side,  and  making  a 
crushed  rock  roadway  between  these  retaining 
lines  of  large  rock,  the  difficulty  has  been  over- 
come. This,  too,  shows  how  a  good  job  will  be 
a  permanent  improvement  and  thus  enter  into 
the  actual  wealth  and  resources  of  the  county, 
while  a  poor  road  is  not  only  expensive  and  a 
constant  drain  upon  the  private  purses,  owing 
to  increased  effort  and  wear  and  tear  of  trans- 
portation, but  represents  no  investment  at  all 
because  it  has  no  durability  or  permanence  in  it. 


TYPE    OF   CULVERT    WHICH   IS   OF   ENDLESS    EXPENSE   TO   THE  COUNTY. 


ceeded  in  nailing  down  the  new  one  and  got  back  to 
town  that  night.  When  the  bill  came  in  against  the 
county  it  of  course  included  the  cost  of  two  planks 
and  two  days'  time  of  man  and  team  to  put  one  plank 
in  a  bridge — a  job  which  should  have  been  done  in 
half  a  day.  All  perishable  substructures  are  likely 
be  very  expensive  in  this  way,  and  that  is  the  reason 


much  as  a  cement  and  glazed  sewer-pipe  culvert 
would. 

The  other  picture  on  this  page  is  just  as  eloquent 
in  its  way.  It  represents  the  construction  of  a  road- 
way over  a  lava  plain  in  Tehama  county.  The  plan 
has  been  to  roll  the  rocks  to  one  side  and  thus  clear 
a  way,  but  the  material  beneath  was  of  such  nature  j 


A  Santa  Rosa  letter  of  March  1st  says: 
"There  has  been  so  much  cool  weather  this 
spring  that  all  fruit  buds  have  been  held  back, 
so  that  frost  now  could  not  damage  the  crop.  The 
season  is  at  least  two  weeks  behind  that  of  last 
spring,  which  indicates  heavy  crops." 


The  San  Jose  woolen  mills  resumed  operations 
March  1st.  Eighty  hands  were  put  to  work,  and  the 
lull  force  of  125  men  will  be  put  on  shortly. 
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Weather  and  Crops. 

As  we  go  to  press  Wednesday  there  are  obvious 
signs  of  clearing  from  the  storm  which  has  brought 
rain  in  varying  amounts  to  all  parts  of  the  State 
except  the  desert  region.  Nearly  everywhere  the 
rainfall  is  now  up  to  the  average  or  beyond  it.  At 
some  points  in  the  San  Joaquin  the  present  year's 
rain  is  twice  the  average.  According  to  industrial 
judgment,  the  precipitation  this  year  has  been  dis- 
pensed and  distributed  as  well  as  it  possibly  could 
be,  and  there  is  consequently  the  widest  satisfaction 
among  those  who  live  by  having  things  grow  for 
them.  Though  there  has  been  much  chill  in  the  air, 
dangerous  temperatures  have  seldom  been  reached 
and  the  retarding  of  the  fruit  buds  is  satisfactory 
and  promising. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  March  3,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

1  Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date   1 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Minimum  Tern- 
peraturefor  the 

Week  

1.84 

38.06 

30.35 

31.31 

58 

31 

Red  Bluff  

.96 

81. 52 

14  43 

19.25 

72 

38 

Sacramento*  

.20 

11.39 

14.70 

14.72 

66 

13 

1.63 

19.40 

13.52 

18.07 

66 

44 

Fresno   

.36 

8.69 

4.89 

4.81 

74 

38 

San  Luis  Obispo — 

1.32 

18.45 

14.51 

76 

36 

1.03 

15  35 

7.47 

lbii 

83 

41 

.26 

9.58 

5.68 

8.17 

78 

46 

.00 

4.72 

0.86 

2.60 

82 

42 

*Up  to  5  H.  M.  March  2:  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 


Sugar  Beet  Tonnage. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Rural  Press  reported  that 
the  farmers  of  northern  Sonoma  believed  that  the 
rich  Russian  river  valley  lands  would  produce  forty 
tons  of  sugar  beets  per  acre,  and  the  statement  is 
commented  on  as  follows  by  the  Watsonville 
Pojarbnian : 

Now,  we  hope  that  the  results  will  come  up  to  these  esti- 
mates, but  we  fear  they  will  not,  and  that  the  Russian  river 
valley  beet  farmers  are"  doomed  to  disappoiutment.  If  they 
have'land  which  will  average  forty  tons  of  sugar  beets  to  the 
acre,  Claus  Spreckels  is  very  apt  to  add  another  big  factory 
to  his  possessions  and  fix  its  location  in  Sonoma  county.  It  is 
probable  that  sugar-beet  patches  have  produced  beets  at  the 


rate  of  forty  tons  to  the  acre,  but  that  any  Held  of  large  acre- 
age ever  produced  such  a  crop,  either  in  Europe  or  America, 
will  be  doubted  by  all  persons  who  have  had  much  experience 
with  sugar-beet  crops.  The  showing  made  last  season  by  the 
districts  tributary  to  the  Watsonville  factory  has  never  been 
surpassed  by  any  large  beet  district  on  this  continent,  and  it 
shows  well  in  comparison  with  the  best  European  yields.  It 
averaged  14.00  tons  per  acre.  Quite  a  difference  between 
that  and  forty  tons  to  the  acre!  There  are  no  sugar-beet  dis- 
tricts averaging,  taking  one  year  with  another,  40,  30  or  'JO 
tons  per  acre.  Last  season  quite  a  number  of  beet  farmers  in 
this  section  averaged  twenty  tons,  and  some  went  close  to 
thirty  tons  per  acre;  but,  taking  one  year  with  another,  they 
will  average  considerably  below  twenty  tons  per  acre.  It  is 
a  good  sugar-beet  district  that  will  average  twelve  tons  per 
acre  each  year.  There  has  been  too  much  blowing  in  Cali- 
fornia about  big  yields  on  small  tracts  of  land  and  then  claim- 
ing them  for  average  annual  yields.  That  kind  of  blowing 
has  hurt  every  industry  in  California.  Each  branch  of  farm- 
ing in  California  will  show  a  big  average  on  yield  even  when 
the  truth  is  closely  adhered  to;  and  this  State  and  its  soil 
production  does  not  need  and  cannot  safely  permit  a  word  be- 
yond the  truth. 

An  Experiment  in   Beet  Pulp  Feeding. 

Mr.  Edward  White,  the  well-known  dairyman,  has 
made  a  practical  experiment  in  beet-pulp  feeding  on 
a  large  scale  and  gives  it  his  unqualified  endorse- 
ment. His  experience  is  thus  reported  by  the  Wat- 
sonville Pajaronian:  "  Last  August  Mr.  White  pur- 
chased 140  tons  of  beet  pulp  from  the  Western  Beet 
Sugar  Co.  and  had  it  hauled  to  his  dairy  on  the  Cala- 
basas  rancho.  He  placed  the  pulp  in  a  long  build- 
ing, built  in  form  like  a  corn  crib,  and  firmly  braced 
on  the  sides.  The  building  was  constructed  to  allow 
easy  drainage.  The  140  tons  of  pulp  were  packed 
into  this  structure,  and  it  is  estimated  that  nearly 
half  the>  weight  (say  sixty-five  tons)  was  lost  in  the 
water  which  was  forced  out  by  the  settling  of  the 
mass.  Pour  months  after  storing  the  pulp  pile  was 
opened  for  feeding  uses,  and  it  was  found  to  be  a 
compact  mess,  free  from  odor  and  without  the  taste 
of  potash.  Mr.  White  stables  his  cows  at  night,  and 
the  pulp  is  fed  to  them  at  that  time — seventy  pounds 
to  the  animal — and  they  clean  it  up.  They  take  to 
it  with  eagerness.  Mr.  White  says  that  from  the 
same  number  of  cows  he  is  making  twice  as  much 
butter  as  at  this  time  last  year,  when  the  cows  were 
well  fed  on  other  feed.  The  increase  in  milk  produc- 
tion since  bis  cows  commenced  feeding  siloed  pulp 
has  astonished  Mr.  White,  and  he  is  firm  in  the  be- 
lief that  at  no  distant  time  the  dairymen  and  cattle 
feeders  of  the  districts  within  a  radius  of  100  miles 
of  the  Watsonville  and  Salinas  factories  will  call  for 
all  the  pulp  the  factories  can  offer  for  sale.  When 
properly  handled,  the  beet  pulp  will  prove  as  rich 
stock  feed  here  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  in 
Europe;  but  it  must  be  siloed.  Age  and  fermenta- 
tion improve  it.  Mr.  White  hauled  his  pulp  about 
eight  miles.  He  estimates  that  it  cost  him  when 
ready  for  feediug  (and  he  figured  cost  of  hauling,  loss 
by  shrinkage,  etc.)  not  to  exceed  $1.40  per  siloed 
ton,  and  he  is  confident  that  no  other  feed  approach- 
ing that  price  can  equal  the  milk  and  butter  showing 
of  siloed  pulp  feed." 

The  New  York  Orange  Trade. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  last  Sunday  contained 
the  following  remarks  on  the  condition  of  the  orange 
market  of  New  York  city  : 

Wholesale  fruit  dealers  report  considerable  improvement  in 
business  for  the  week  just  ended  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious week.  This  is  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  fine,  mild 
weather,  permitting  free  shipment  and  display  of  fruit,  which 
were  prevented  by  the  cold  and  stormy  weather  of  two  weeks 
ago.  California  navel  and  seedling  oranges  have  advanced 
from  10  to  15  cents  a  box.  A  carload  of  oranges  and  grape  fruit 
contributed  by  the  growers  of  the  Pacific  slope  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Armenian  relief  fund  was  sold  at  from  11.86  to  $7. 10  a 
box  for  oranges,  and  from  $SI  to  |81  a  box  for  grape  fruit.  The 
net  amount  realized  for  the  relief  fund  was  over  $1000.  Fancy 
navels  are  getting  scarce,  and  the  average  price  for  them  is 
from  $4. 25  to  $4  50.  Florida  oranges  are  in  limited  supply  and 
command  from  18.80  to  #5.50  a  box.  Itecent  advices  indicate 
that  the  next  crop  of  Florida  will  be  nearly  twice  as  large  as 
the  present  one,  or  about  400,000  boxes,  which  would  still  be 
only  about  one-tenth  of  the  crop  which  was  destroyed  in  the 
blizzard  of  1895.  _____ 

The  Big  Salinas  Sugar  Factory. 

The  Spreckels  sugar  factory  is  to  be  biggest  plant 
in  the  whole  country  of  its  kind.  A  Monterey  letter 
of  Monday  says  : 

Preparations  have  begun  in  earnest  for  the  construction  of 
the  mammoth  beet  sugar  factory  near  Salinas  City.  Three 
hundred  tons  of  steel  rails  for  the  necessary  switches  are 
already  at  the  narrow  gauge  depot.  Over  a  mile  of  these 
switches  will  be  required  for  the  various  purposes  of  the  fac- 
tory. Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  undertaking  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  there  will  be  over  500  acres  of  land 
occupied  by  the  factory  and  its  necessary  beet  sheds,  pulp 
sheds,  pumping  plants,  reservoir,  machine  shops,  offices,  ware- 
houses, switches,  etc. 

The  main  building  will  be  100  feet  wide  by  886  feet  long, 
covering  nearly  five  acres.  It  will  be  a  two-story  structure. 
There  will  be  12,000  tons  of  rock  required  for  its  foun- 
dation. The  two  main  smokestacks  are  of  steel,  200  feet  in 
height.  The  boilers  alone  will  cost  $140,000.  These  are  being 
constructed  in  the  East,  where  W.  C.  Watson,  manager  of 
the  Watsonville  factory,  has  gone  to  inspect  them.  During 
his  absence  the  narrow  gauge  extension,  from  the  present  ter- 
minus to  the  new  factory  grounds,  will  be  completed.  On  his 
return  200  men  will  be  put  to  work  on  the  factory  site. 


Press  of  last  week.  These  samples  were  accurately 
judged  by  three  butter  experts,  one  each  from  Bos- 
ton, New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  scoring 
was  done  upon  the  latest  standards  of  those  leading 
markets.  We  shall  jrive  later  the -full  details  of  the 
result,  but  it  may  be  stated  at  this  time  that  the 
highes-t  scoring  butter  was  that  of  George  E.  Peo- 
ples of  the  New  Era  Creamery,  Newman,  which 
reached  95.5  out  of  a  possible  100  points.  And  the 
joke  of  it  is  that  it  is  alfalfa  butter  !  Those  who  know 
how  much  our  city  people  have  to  say  against  alfalfa 
butter  will  enjoy  this  outcome  of  the  contest  very 
much.  California  samples  did  not  score  high  enough 
to  capture  the  supreme  award — a  gold  medal — for 
that  went  to  a  quick-flavored  sample  from  Iowa,  only 
five  days  from  the  churn.  It  scored  98  points.  But 
the  California  record  is  very  satisfactory,  consider- 
ing the  length  of  time  and  transportation  it  had  en- 
dured. Mr.  Watson  says  that  the  judges  gave  a  good 
opinion  of  California  butter  as  deserving  rank  as  a 
grass  butter,  but  they  found  in  it  a  flavor  which  is 
characteristic,  and,  though  not  objectionable,  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  recognized  as  the  standard,  and  for 
that  reason  has  to  win  its  way  to  the  fancy  rating  on. 
the  judgment  of  consumers.  Mr.  Watson  made  some 
important  observations  during  his  visits  in  the  in- 
terior mining  points  as  to  chances  of  placing  fresh 
California  in  competition  with  Western  butter,  and 
he  feels  encouraged  about  it.  We  shall  have  fuller 
details  of  the  matter  later. 


California  Butter  at  the  Hinnesota  Show. 

S.  E.  Watson,  secretary  of  the  California  Dairy 
Association,  has  just  returned  from  his  expedition 
with  samples  of  California  butter  for  the  Minnesota 
show,  of  which  an  account  was  given  in  the  Rural 


A  Corner  in  Wool. 

A  dispatch  from  Boston  of  last  Saturday  gives  the 
following  information,  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
wool  growers  : 

One  of  the  largest  corners  on  wool  ever  attempted  in  the 
United  States  at  present  exists  in  this  city  in  anticipation  of 
the  restoration  of  the  tariff  on  wool  in  the  near  future  by  the 
McKinley  administration.  The  extent  of  the  corner  has  been 
a  well-guarded  secret  for  two  weeks,  but  the  operations  of  the 
men  and  their  agents  at  London  and  Hamburg  have  become 
so  bold  as  to  attract  attention,  and  thus  the  secret  got  out. 

The  steamer  Columbian,  which  arrived  yesterday,  brought 
S000  bales  of  wool,  making  a  total  of  26,160  bales  which  have 
arrived  in  port  during  the  present  month.  A  syndicate  was 
recently  formed  in  this  city  to  buy  all  the  wool  offered  in 
European  markets  in  anticipation  of  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  be- 
ing put  on  wool  by  the  McKinley  administration,  and  the  in- 
creased receipts  are  thus  accounted  for.  Buyers  have  already 
purchased  45,000  bales  of  wool  abroad  and  will  continue  to  pur- 
chase the  same  up  to  the  time  of  the  imposition  of  duty. 

Agents  of  the  syndicate  are  buying  Australian  and  South 
American  wool.  From  this  out  every  steamer  coming  to  Bos- 
ton, not  to  speak  of  special  boats  to  arrive,  will  be  loaded  with 
.this  cargo.  The  syndicate  has  raised  a  pile  of  money,  aud  only 
a  few  days  ago  cabled  $.'i,ooo,ooo  to  its  London  agents.  It  is 
calculated  that  1,000,010  bales  of  Australian  and  South  Ameri- 
can wool  will  be  brought  to  this  country  by  the  syndicate, 
and,  as  each  bale  averages  500  pounds,  it  means  500,000,000 
pounds  of  wool,  and,  if  the  duty  be  placed  at  10  cents  per 
pound,  the  syndicate  will  clear  $50, 000, 000.  N.  W.  Rice  &  Co. 
are  in  the  deal  and  they  acknowledge  they  have  wool  enough 
on  hand  to  supply  the  New  England  mills  one  year. 


The  San  Francisco  Farmers'  Institute. 

The  second  series  of  lectures  in  the  University 
Farmers'  Institute  for  San  Francisco  was  given  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings  of  last  week  ;  and 
as  before,  the  attendance  was  liberal.  On  Wednes- 
day evening  Prof.  Woodworth  of  Berkeley  spoke  on 
"Dairy  Bacteria,"  and  later  Prof.  Wickson  of 
Berkeley  dealt  with  the  matter  of  forage  grasses 
and  plants.  On  Thursday  evening  Prof.  Hilgard 
lectured  on  the  subject  of  "  Arid  and  Humid  Lands 
and  the  Alkali  Problem,"  and  was  followed  by  Prof. 
Koebig  on  "  California  as  a  Competitor  in  the  Sugar 
Market."  It  was  a  strange  fact,  he  stated  in  begin- 
ning his  discourse,  that  the  sugar  industry  had  not 
taken  larger  proportions  in  this  State,  as  it  has  been 
well  known  for  years  that  a  splendid  quality  of  beets 
could  be  produced.  Nevertheless  the  industry  did 
not  seem  to  thrive,  although  it  could  be  carried  on 
on  a  large  scale.  As  to  the  competition  into  which 
it  would  be  brought  with  the  European  product,  the 
speaker  stated  that  there  could  be  no  gainsaying 
that  California  was  at  a  disadvantage  iu  regard  to 
the  price  of  labor.  In  other  respects,  however,  this 
State  could  compete  with  the  world.  On  the  aver- 
age land  in  California  from  twelve  to  fifteen  tons  of 
beets  to  the  acre  could  be  raised,  the  cost  per  ton 
for  labor  and  other  expenses  being  $2.  In  the  mar- 
ket the  beets  would  bring  $4  per  ton — a  clear  profit 
of  $2.  Dr.  Koebig  made  an  elaborate  comparison  of 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  sugar  in  this  country  with 
that  in  Europe,  showing  the  many  advantages  under 
which  the  industry  would  be  carried  on  in  the  United 
States  despite  the  encouragement  of  cheap  labor  and 
bounties  offered  the  manufacturers  of  the  Old  World. 
After  considering  all  the  details  and  the  lack  of  en- 
terprise in  California  capitalists,  the  lecturer  con- 
cluded his  address  with  the  following  opinion  :  "The 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  sugar  beet  is  a  good 
and  prosperous  one  in  this  State,  and  whoever  will 
take  it  up  and  work  it  with  care  will  be  successful. 
Uncertainty  in  legislation  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  its  neglect.  Nevertheless,  as  I  look 
upon  the  grand  and  fertile  soil  of  this  State  and 
think  of  the  possibilities  of  its  productiveness,  I  can- 
not understand  why  so  great  and  lucrative  an  indus- 
try is  not  pushed  forward.  With  all  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  Cali- 
fornia would  hold  its  own  against  that  of  any  other 
country  on  earth." 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

It  is  uoderstood  that  the  first  act  of  the  new  na- 
tional Administration,  which  will  have  entered  upon 
its  duties  before  this  paper  reaches  its  readers,  will 
be  to  call  a  special  session  of  Congress  to  deal  with 
the  tariff  law.  Ever  since  the  election  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  has  been  at  work 
upon  a  new  tariff  bill;  and  while  the  measure  is  not 
quite  ready-made  for  the  new  Congress,  there  is  not 
a  great  deal  to  be  done.  There  will  be  no  trouble 
about  getting  the  bill  promptly  through  the  lower 
House,  for  a  very  great  majority  stands  pledged  to 
it  by  the  conditions  of  the  last  congressional  elec- 
tion; but  there  is  a  possibility  of  trouble  in  the  upper 
House.  A  majority  of  the  Senators  were  elected  as 
protectionists;  but  a  few  declared  last  year  that 
they  would  not  support  any  measure  of  tariff  reform 
until  the  "claims  of  silver  have  been  disposed  of." 
They  have  it  now  in  their  power  to  enforce  this 
threat,  for  the  majority  for  Protection  is  very  nar- 
row and  it  could  easily  be  defeated  by  the  withdrawal 
of  a  few  votes.  It  is  the  hope  of  those  who  are  most 
eager  for  tariff  change  that  the  events  of  the  year 
have  changed  the  attitude  of  the  silver  coterie,  and 
that  its  members  will  fall  in  with  the  effort  to  give 
the  country  a  better  revenue  system  than  that  of  the 
Wilson-Gorman  law.  This  is  the  great  question  of 
the  hour  at  Washington;  and  only  time  can  answer  it. 

There  is  one  large  duty  to  which  the  new  Admin- 
istration cannot  address  itself  too  soon,  and  that  is 
the  duty  of  protecting  the  lives  and  property  of 
American  citizens  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  a  busi- 
ness which  has  been  strangely  neglected  during  the 
past  year.  In  two  countries  at  least  the  rights  of 
our  citizens  and  the  dignity  of  our  flag  have  been 
violated  grossly  and  repeatedly;  and,  although  the 
facts  have  been  fully  known,  our  Government  has 
contented  itself  with  perfunctory  and  idle  protests. 
In  Cuba,  for  example,  hundreds  of  our  people  have 
been  damaged  in  their  property  and  scores  have  suf- 
fered in  their  persons,  and  the  State  Department 
has  done  nothing  at  all.  A  diplomatic  agent  chosen 
for  his  friendship  to  the  Administration  has  wearied 
and  grown  ashamed  of  his  part  in  the  game  of  dal- 
liance, and  has  tendered  his  resignation  at  a  time 
and  in  a  way  to  make  emphatic  his  contempt  for  this 
miserable  policy.  The  Turk  has  dealt  at  his  own 
pleasure  with  Americans  and  American  interests 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  Armenian  persecu- 
tion. An  American  college  was  pillaged  by  Turkish 
troops  acting  under  orders  from  their  regular  offi- 
cers ;  and  while  our  Government  formally  protested, 
it  has  not  exacted  even  so  much  as  financial  repara- 
tion. Knapp,  an  American,  has  for  many  months 
been  held  in  a  Turkish  political  prison  on  a  charge 
alleged  to  be  an  absurdity,  but  our  Government  has 
not  enforced  its  demand  for  his  trial  or  release. 
These  are  a  few  out  of  many  cases  in  which  financial 
injury  and  personal  suffering  have  gone  hand  in 
hand.  In  the  meanwhile  our  State  Department  has 
shown  its  capacity  for  action  by  mixing  in  matters 
in  which  we  have  only  a  shadow  of  an  interest — as 
in  the  affair  of  Venezuela — and  in  the  spectacular 
boy's  play  of  making  an  impracticable  arbitration 
treaty  with  a  country  with  which  we  have  not,  nor 
are  likely  to  have,  any  serious  issue. 

The  foreign  policy  of  this  country  is  a  matter  far 
above  partisan  feeling.  It  deals  with  large  con- 
cerns of  national  interest  and  self-respect.  Our  criti- 
cism of  Messrs.  Cleveland  and  Olney  in  this  respect 
is  not  because  they  belong  to  any  particular  party, 
but  because  they  have  failed  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  and  the  dignity  of  the  Ameri- 
can name. 

The  Market  for  Beeswax. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  Market  Report  beeswax 
is  quoted  at  from  22(«j25c  per  lb.  Will  you  kindly 
advise  us  where  it  can  be  bought  at  that  price  ? 

Vacaville,  Feb.  11,  1897. 

[The  quotations  given  in  the  produce  market  re- 
port represent  values  obtainable  on  offerings  from 
first  hands,  or  prices  paid  by  wholesale  dealers,  and 
it  is  so  represented  at  the  head  of  the  report.  Small 
orders,  or  orders  for  exact  quantities  where  lots 
have  to  be  broken,  can  seldom  be  filled  at  same  fig- 
ures unless  stocks  are  large  and  offerings  free,  which 


they  are  not  at  present.  Dealers  charge  an  advance 
of  2@2!c  per  lb.  for  expense  of  carrying,  etc.  There 
is  not  much  beeswax  produced  on  this  coast  in  good 
seasons,  let  alone  poor  years,  as  1896  proved  to  be. 
Many  of  the  apiarists  use  artificial  cells  for  the  bees, 
or  a  basis  for  the  same  so  that  more  time  can  be  de- 
voted to  honey  gathering.  Of  the  beeswax  that  is 
produced,  a  large  portion  is  bought  up  early  in  the 
season  for  the  European  market,  foreign  buyers 
paying  more  than  can  be  realized  on  local  account. 
While  there  is  very  little  beeswax  now  here,  it  is 
commanding  less  in  round  lots,  from  cause  above 
stated,  than  it  did  early  in  the  season.  Probably 
the  cheapest  way  to  secure  the  wax  would  be  from 
some  apiary  direct,  if  there  are  bee  growers  in  your 
section.  If  you  cannot  thus  obtain  it,  and  wish  to 
secure  it  in  this  market,  stating  quantity,  quality, 
etc.,  the  Rural  Press  will,  if  you  so  desire,  place 
the  order  to  the  best  advantage  possible. — Ed.] 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


For  some  days  past  the  waters  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah, 
have  been  violently  agitated,  as  if  by  volcanic  action.  People 
near  about  are  greatly  alarmed,  fearing  a  tidal  wave. 

On  Friday  last  the  House  of  Representatives  voted,  279  to 
3,  to  authorize  an  international  monetary  conference.  In  a 
discussion  which  preceded  the  vote  leading  representatives  of 
all  parties  warmly  supported  the  proposition. 

Gen.  Weyler  is  reported  to  have  resigned  because  the 
Madrid  authorities  ordered  the  release  of  an  American  po- 
litical prisoner  without  consulting  him.  It  is  also  reported 
that  his  successor  will  be  Gen.  Blanco,  until  recently  com- 
mandant in  the  Philippine  islands. 

Theke  is  nothing  new  in  the  Cuban  war.  The  lighting  is 
mere  bushwhacking  on  both  sides.  The  advantage  is  steadily 
with  the  insurgents,  since  delay  costs  them  nothing,  while  it 
is  a  terrible  strain  upon  Spain.  In  the  Phillipines  the  Span- 
ish are  having  better  luck,  and  it  now  looks  as  if  that  little 
rebellion  would  soon  reach  its  end. 

It  has  not  yet  been  determined  what  place  in  the  Cabinet 
Judge  McKenna  will  fill.  His  preference  is  the  Attorney- 
Generalship,  but  it  is  altogether  likely  that  it  will  be  the  In- 
terior. In  any  event,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  for  long,  since  it  is 
almost  a  certainty  that  he  will  soon  be  moved  over  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  the  successor  of  Justice  Field. 

Curiously  enough,  the  McKinley  Cabinet  has  not  yet  been 
completed.  There  is  some  hitch  about  the  New  York  repre- 
sentative, and  it  will  probably  not  be  definitely  arranged 
until  after  inauguration.  The  Senate  will  meet  in  executive 
session  on  Friday  to  confirm  the  Cabinet  appointments.  It  is 
expected  that  Congress  will  be  called  to  meet  in  special  ses- 
sion on  Monday,  the  15th  inst. 

The  Oregon  Legislature  has  finally  quit,  after  nearly  fifty 
days  of  fooling.  No  organization  of  the  lower  house  was  ef- 
fected, and,  of  course,  no  legislation  of  any  kind  accomplished. 
Since  there  were  no  appropriations,  the  State  will  have  to  go 
on  "jaw  bone"  for  the  next  two  years.  The  failure  to  elect 
a  Senator  to  succeed  Mitchell  leaves  a  vacancy,  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  will  probably  be  filled  by  appointment  by 
the  Governor. 

The  commission  appointed  to  determine  the  location  of  the 
government  harbor  on  the  southern  California  coast  have 
settled  upon  San  Pedro.  This  is  a  defeat  to  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  people  who  have  urged  the  claims  of  Santa 
Monica.  There  is  no  appea1  from  the  findings  of  the  commis- 
sion. The  amount  available  for  harbor  improvement  at  San 
Pedro  is  $2,500,000,  and  the  work  will  not  be  long  delayed. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  Crete  affair.  The  Greeks  have 
not  retired  from  the  island  and  apparently  do  not  intend  to  do 
so  unless  they  are  driven  away.  The  commands  of  both 
England  and  Russia  have  been  disregarded,  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  if  these  powers  will  resort  to  force.  In  the  meantime, 
Turkey  is  massing  her  forces  with  the  purpose  of  driving  out 
the  Greeks  and  overwhelming  the  island  rebels,  and  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  are  undoubtedly  helping  her  in  a  secret  way. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Lima  Bean  Growers'  Association,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Milling  Co.,  have  en- 
tered into  a  combination  with  H.  Dutard,  Porter  Bros.  &  Co., 
Wolf  &  Lehman  of  California,  J.  K.  Armsby  &  Co.  of  Chicago, 
and  Delafield,  McGovern  &  Co.  of  New  York.  The  agreement 
is  designed  to  insure  a  steady  market,  to  protect  Eastern  buy- 
ers and  prevent  competitive  growers  from  breaking  the  mar- 
ket. The  selling  price,  under  the  agreement,  is  fixed  at  $1.80 
per  100  pounds,  as  against  last  season's  price,  $1.40,  which  is 
said  to  be  almost  below  the  cost  of  production.  Any  surplus  in 
the  production  will  be  carried  by  the  Lima  Bean  Association. 
The  Lima  bean  district  in  California  is  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara  counties.  The  output 
each  year  is  about  2000  carloads  and  the  value  represented  is 
$2,000,000. 

In  his  first  message  to  Congress,  President  McKinley  is  ex- 
pected to  devote  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  condition 
of  the  Treasury  and  to  the  necessity  of  speedily  enacting 
legislation  which  will  increase  revenues  to  meet  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government.  The  general  expectation  among 
many  prominent  Republicans  is  that  the  new  President  will 
have  very  little  to  say  in  his  first  message  about  monetary 
reform,  though  he  may  talk  in  a  general  way  about  interna- 
tional agreements  and  monetary  conferences.  There  will  be 
no  exciting  canvasses  for  the  Speakership  or  for  any  other 
elective  office  of  the  House,  as  the  chief  talk  will  be  on  the 
tariff.  The  combination  which  made  up  the  slate  and  dis- 
tributed patronage  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  Congress 
still  holds  together,  and  all  old  officers  from  Speaker  Reed 
down  will  be  elected. 

Immediately  after  leaving  the  White  House,  Mr.  Cleveland 
will  go  to  his  new  home  in  Princeton,  N.  J.  One  report  has 
it  that  he  will  resume  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York  and 
another  that  he  will  travel  abroad  for  a  year.  Secretary  Car- 
lisle will  return  to  the  practice  of  law,  but  it  is  not  deter- 
mined whether  it  will  be  at  his  old  home— Louisville,  Ky. — 
or  in  New  York.  Secretary  Olney  will  reopen  his  law  office 
in  Boston.  Secretary  Lam'ont  wiil  live  in  New  York  city  and 
resume  the  direction  of  his  business  interests  there.  Secre- 
tary Herbert  will  practice  law  at  Washington.  Secretary 
Harmon  will  return  to  his  law  business  in  Cincinatti.  Post- 
master-General Wilson  has  accepted  the  presidency  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University  at  Lexington,  Va.  Secretary 
Francis  will  resume  his  law  practice  in  St.  Louis.  Secretary 
Morton  will  go  back  to  his  fine  farm  in  Nebraska. 

As  w  e  write  on  Wednesday  evening  all  is  in  readiness  at 
Washington  for  the  inauguration  ceremonies  of  Thursday, 
when  Mr.  Cleveland  is  to  give  over  the  Presidency  of  the 


United  States  to  Mr.  McKinley.  On  Tuesday  at  raid-day  the 
President-elect  and  a  large  party  of  his  relatives  and  friends 
arrived  at  Washington,  taking  up  their  quarters  at  a  hotel, 
and  in  the  evening  he  was  entertained  at  dinnerat  the  White 
House.  Mr.  Cleveland  has  been  suffering  severely  with  the 
gout,  and  it  is  feared  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  take  the 
usual  formal  part  in  the  inaugural  ceremonies.  He  is,  how- 
ever, a  man  of  great  resolution,  and  it  is  believed  he  will  go 
through  the  business  of  the  day,  gout  or  no  gout.  Washing- 
ton is  literally  overflowing  with  people  come  to  witness  the 
inauguration,  and  it  is  estimated  that  250,000  persons  will 
throng  the  streets  on  Thursday. 


Gleanings. 


Castroville  is  to  have  a  creamery  ready  for  operation  in 
sixty  days. 

Farmers  in  the  northern  part  of  San  Joaquin  county  have 
petitioned  the  Supervisors  to  restore  the  bounty  of  $3  on  cov- 
otes.  J 

Mary  Scully,  an  orchardist  of  San  Jose,  has  filed  an  in- 
solvency petition.  Her  liabilities  are  $12,«00,  with  assets  of 
$10,  coo. 

A  strong  farmers'  club  has  just  been  organized  at  Healds- 
burg,  its  chief  object  being  to  promote  locally  the  beet  sugar 
industry. 

A  large  and  valuable  barn  at  Salinas,  owned  by  Jesse  D. 
Carr,  was  burned  the  night  of  the  1st  inst.  Supposed  to  be  in- 
cendiary. 

The  Placer  County  Fish  and  Game  Club  have  just  received 
a  pair  of  pheasants  from  Oregon  which  they  will  raise  for  the 
purpose  of  propagation.  When  they  accumulate  sufficiently 
they  will  be  set  at  liberty.  Great  things  are  expected  from 
these  birds.  The  Grass  Valley  Sportsman's  Club  tried  the 
same  experiment  some  time  back,  but  it  was  a  failure. 

San  Jose  Grange  does  not  approve  of  the  proposed  road  leg- 
islation. It  is  the  opinion  of  its  leading  members  that  the 
roads  everywhere  would  be  in  better  hands  under  county 
than  under  State  control ;  and  by  way  of  giving  emphasis  to 
this  view  the  roads  of  Santa  Clara  county  are  pointed  to. 
They  are  admitted  to  be  the  best  in  the  State  and  they  are 
the  product  of  the  local  system. 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health  has  served  notice  upon 
the  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  catsup  that  after  April 
1st  all  tomato  catsup  containing  salicyclic  acid,  boracic  acid, 
benzoate  of  soda,  coloring  matter,  etc.,  will  be  considered 
adulterated,  and  the  dealers  vigorously  prosecuted.  The 
standard  adopted  by  the  Board  requires  catsup  to  contain  30 
per  cent  of  water  and  20  per  cent  of  organic  and  inorganic 
total  solids. 

Redlands  Citroaraph  :  "More  and  more  are  we  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  the  growers  of  our  superb  peaches  and  apri- 
cots are  making  two  mistakes  :  first,  in  not  grading  for  size 
before  drying,  and,  second,  in  not  taking  all  first-class  cured 
fruit  for  packing  in  one,  two  and  five- pound  paper  cartons. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  among  grocers  towards  goods  in 
packages.  Many  grocers  employ  their  clerks'  spare  time  in 
putting  up  many  goods  in  packages.  Many  manufacturers  are 
putting  up  goods  in  packages  that  were  formerly  sent  out  in 
bulk  only.  There  are  several  advantages  in  this.  First, 
there  is  no  loss  in  weight,  either  by  drying  out  or  overweight ; 
second,  there  is  no  loss  in  time  in  weighing  out  and  tying  up 
while  the  customer  has  to  wait;  third,  the  contents  of  the 
packages  are  kept  cleaner;  fourth,  the  packages  are  more 
easily  handled  and  make  a  nice  display  on  the  shelves  if  ihey 
are  brightly  labeled,  as  they  should  be;  and,  fifth,  the  adop- 
tion of  a  trade  mark  affords  opportunity  for  building  up  a  rep- 
utation for  first-class  goods  put  up  in  a  first-class  manner. 
These  considerations  are  enough,  we  think,  to  establish  our 
proposition  that  growers  ought  to  pack  their  first-class  peaches 
and  apricots  aud  nectarines  and  prunes  and  raisins  in  small 
cartons,  say  one,  two  and  five  pounds." 


The  Livermore  Creamery. 


The  Livermore  creamery  is  a  small  one,  but  it  has 
made  a  big  record  during  its  first  year  in  the  esteem 
of  residents  of  the  valley.  There  is  now  building  a 
branch  at  Altamont.  In  a  report  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders  last  week  the  Herald  states 
that  the  year's  work  was  reviewed  by  Secretary 
Thomas  and  was  followed  by  discussions  by  the 
directors  present.  All  were  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults accomplished  by  the  creamery  since  its  estab- 
lishment. A  number  of  communications  read  from 
wholesale  dealers  in  creamery  butter  demonstrated 
that  the  Livermore  valley  product  commanded  the 
highest  of  top  notch  prices. 

The  followed  named  directors  were  elected  to  serve 
for  the  ensuing  year  :  W.  R.  Thomas,  Altamont ; 
N.  D.  Dutcher,  John  Meyn,  J.  Righter  and  R.  C. 
Sweet,  Livermore. 

Mr.  P.  R.  Passett  said  that  the  creamery  had 
made  a  splendid  showing  and  had  exceeded  his  ex- 
pectations. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  secretary  cover- 
ing the  period  from  March  16,  1896,  to  February 

""97: 


Pounds  of  milk  received   791,247 

Pounds  of  butter  made   30,783 

Pounds  of  butter  sold   28.532 

Pounds  of  butter  delivered  pairons   2,711(5 

Pounds  of  butter  bought  of  patrons   £9,886 

Gross  amount  paid  for  butter  $4,9411 . 94 

Average  price  paid  patrons   17. 85 

Charges  for  manufacturing   689.58 

Net  amount  paid  for  butter   4,308  35 

Amount  of  butter  sales   5,095.27 

Amount  of  buttermilk  sales    107.51 

Amount  of  cream  sales   338.35 

Average  price  per  pound  of  butter   17.85 

Average  test  of  milk,  per  cent    3.92 


The  Great  American  Sugar  Belt. 


(New  York  I'retn.) 

Por  the  seven  years  ending  June  30,  1896,  we  paid 
for  raw  sugar  to  foreigners  $736,000,000.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  freight,  the  insurance,  commis- 
sions, exchange  and  customs  duties. 

The  present  population  of  the  United  States  may 
be  estimated  at  70,000,000.  We  consume  sixty-six 
pounds  of  sugar  per  capita,  or  a  total  of  2,310,000 
net  tons.  We  should  be  compelled  to  import  for 
borne  consumption  2,000,000  tons.    It  will  cost  in 
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bond,  ex-ship  at  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports, 
$120,000,000. 

Twelve  tons  of  beets  can  be  raised  upon  the  aver- 
age upon  an  acre  of  land,  or  24,000  pounds.  This 
weight  of  beets  should  yield  at  least  one  ton  of  pure 
sugar  Therefore,  to  produce  2,000,000  tons  of  sugar 
will  require  the  product  of  2,000,000  acres  of  land 
planted  with  beets. 

For  the  past  five  vears  the  average  yield  of  wheat 
in  the  United  States  has  not  exceeded  twelve  bush- 
els per  acre.  The  average  price  to  the  farmer  has 
not  been  more  than  70  cents  per  bushel,  or  $8.40  per 
acre.  On  this  basis  it  requires  the  product  of  seven 
acres  of  wheat  to  pay  for  the  sugar  obtained  from 
one  acre  of  beets.  Is  it  a  wise  policy  to  export  the 
product  of  14,000,000  acres  of  wheat  to  pay  for  the 
product  of  2.000,000  acres  of  beets  ?  It  requires 
more  labor  to  cultivate  and  harvest  14,000,000  acres 
of  wheat  than  it  does  to  cultivate  and  harvest  2,000,- 
000  acres  of  beets. 

We  have  the  labor,  land,  capital  and  skill  to  pro- 
duce all  the  sugar  we  consume.  To  pay  for  the 
sugar  we  import  is  a  constant  drain  upon  our  gold 
reserve.  

Work  of  the  Lima  Bean  Association. 


(Santa  Barbara  Prrse.) 

The  Lima  Bean  Association  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
power  in  the  land  and  the  results  of  intelligent  co- 
operation are  every  day  more  apparent.  When  it 
is  considered  that  according  to  careful  estimate  six- 
teen hundred  car  loads  of  beans  are  now  stored  in 
this  and  Ventura  county,  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween lima  beans  and  the  other  varieties,  some  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  undertaken  may  be  had, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  car  contains 
from  24,000  to  30,000  pounds. 

On  January  1st  the  Southern  Pacific  Milling  Com- 
pany's warehouses  alone  were  storing  12,028  tons. 
How  to  prevent  competitive  selling  was  the  under- 
taking of  the  officers  of  the  association  and  their 
success  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  actual  acreage  is  now  represented 
by  them.  Yesterday  and  the  day  before  1,750  tons 
were  pooled  by  outsiders  in  Ventura,  and  800  tons 
by  those  in  our  county,  and  so  the  work  goes  on. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  now  advance  to  all 
members  of  the  association  $1  per  cental  and  it  is 
calculated  that  it  will  require  $250,000.  In  addition 
many  of  the  largest  growers,  instead  of  personally 
using  this  advance,  allow  the  money  to  go  to  a  fund 
for  the  control  of  the  product  of  those  outside  the 
association.  This  is  of  course  most  important  and 
is  now  doing  much  to  raise  the  price.  Six  car  loads 
were  shipped  day  before  yesterday  to  the  East,  the 
first  shipment  of  the  new  organization.  The  price 
was  from  $1.70  to  $1.75  per  cental,  a  decided  advance 
towards  the  aspiration  of  the  farmer,  which  is  $2  per 
cental. 

Buyers  are  still  offering  but  $1.30  and  but  for  the 
efforts  of  the  Association  would  have  been  able  to 
force  the  farmers  to  accept  this  price.  By  promptly 
buying  up  the  holdings  of  the  outsiders,  competition 
is  avoided.  The  dealers  in  the  East  all  favor  the 
movement,  as  it  insures  them  against  loss  through  a 
fall  of  prices,  which  often  finds  them  with  a  large 
stock  on  hand. 


Tragedy  on  French. 


T<>  the  Editor: — I  should  like  to  know  if  any  of  the 
readers  of  the  Rural  Press  have  ever  grafted  a 
Tragedy  prune  into  any  of  the  French  prunes.  If  so, 
what  success,  and  upon  what  kind  of  soil  1  Any  in- 
formation on  the  above  would  be  gratefully  received. 

An  Anxious  Subscriber. 

Meridian,  Sutter  county. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


A  Great  Anti-Pest  Convention. 


One  of  the  great  events  in  Washington  this  week 
(aside  from  the  inauguration  of  President  McKinley) 
will  be  a  convention  of  those  interested  in  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  sorts  of  plant  pests  from  this  country.  It 
is  a  protection  idea  and  therefore  is  not  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  leading  spirit  of  the  new  Adminis- 
tration. 

As  might  be  expected  from  her  record  as  a  State 
of  laws  against  the  introduction  of  pests,  California 
and  California  legislation  will  occupy  a  very  promi- 
nent place  at  the  convention.  This  is  very  proper, 
also,  from  the  fact  that  though  California  has  ex- 
cluded much  that  is  evil  or  dangerous  there  are  still 
many  evils  which  must  be  kept  out  of  our  territory 
if  vigilance  and  incisive  action  will  do  it. 

An  Essay  hi/  Mr.  Lelong.— One  of  the  papers  which 
will  come  before  the  Washington  convention  will  be 
an  assay  by  B.  M.  Lelong  of  the  California  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  of  which  we  have  an  advance 
copy.  We  can  see  that  the  facts  and  beliefs  therein 
expressed  will  attract  wide  attention.  The  essay 
opens  with  an  interesting  historical  account  of  Cali- 


fornia legislation  in  defense  of  the  fruit  interests, 
with  which  our  readers,  who  take  an  interest  in  such 
matters,  are  already  generally  informed,  but  of 
which  the  P^astern  people  know  little.  After  this  the 
paper  proceeds  with  statements  about  results  se- 
cured, from  which  we  shall  make  extracts. 

Enforcement  of  the  Laws. — The  laws  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture 
have  been  enforced  without  fear  or  favor,  both  by  the 
State  authorities  and  County  Commissioners.  The 
validity  of  all  the  acts  passed  has  been  questioned, 
and,  in  suits  brought,  their  constitutionality  has  been 
upheld  by  the  courts. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  possible  introduction  of 
new  pests  into  our  State  on  plants  and  trees  brought 
here  by  passengers  and  importers  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, great  precaution  has  been  exercised.  The 
Quarantine  Officer  is  stationed  at  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  and,  under  the  regulations  of  the  Board, 
no  tree,  plant  or  fruit  can  be  landed  until  passed 
upon  by  him  or  his  deputy. 

Injurious  Insects  Not  Known  in  this  State. — Among 
the  insect  pests  not  yet  introduced  into  the  State 
and  which  we  are  guarding  against  are:  Plum  cur- 
culio,  which  would  mean  the  end  of  our  prune  indus- 
try ;  the  pear  pyslla,  which  has  been  so  destructive 
to  the  pear  crops  of  New  York;  the  bud  moth,  which 
has  also  played  great  havoc  in  the  apple  orchards  in 
western  New  York;  the  gypsy  moth,  which  has  cost 
Massachusetts  nearly  a  half  million  dollars  annually 
to  combat ;  the  cigar  case  bearer,  which  did  such 
great  damage  in  1894  to  the  orchards  of  western 
New  York  ;  the  apple  maggot  and  apple  midge  ;  the 
peach  yellows  and  peach  rosette,  which,  if  introduced, 
would  mean  the  end  of  successful  peach  culture  in  the 
State. 

Injurious  Birds  ami  Animals. — Among  animals  and 
birds  found  on  board  of  foreign  steamers  were  the 
flying  fox  from  Australia,  where  it  is  a  great  pest. 
They  alight  in  an  orchard  in  the  night  in  great  num- 
bers ;  upward  of  100,000  in  a  flock  have  often  been 
observed,  enough  to  damage  the  entire  crop  in  a  sin- 
gle night. 

The  mongoose,  which  is  so  destructive  to  poultry, 
especially  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Jamaica,  im- 
ported there  from  India  in  the  hope  of  destroying 
rodent  pests.  We  are  especially  guarding  against 
the  introduction  of  the  English  or  Australian  rabbit, 
which  would  cause  great  damage  if  brought  to  our 
shores. 

Results  of  (Quarantine. — When  we  established  a 
quarantine  against  Eastern  trees,  especially  from 
districts  where  the  peach  yellows  and  rosette  exist, 
the  nurserymen  of  the  East  in  convention  declared 
that  we  had  done  so  in  the  interest  of  home-grown 
stock  and  that  it  was  a  boycott  against  the  Eastern 
dealer.  When  we  established  the  same  quarantine 
against  the  introduction  of  nursery  stock  from  one 
county  into  another  the  nurserymen  here  then  de- 
clared that  it  was  a  boycott  in  favor  of  nurserymen 
of  each  county. 

But  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Each  nurseryman 
pays  strict  attention  and  sees  that  his  stock  is  clean 
before  shipment,  else  it  will  be  quarantined  at  desti- 
nation, and  a  certificate  of  inspection  before  ship- 
ment must  accompany  each  shipment.  The  railroad 
company  will  not  deliver  the  trees  until  passed  upon 
by  the  local  inspector.  The  Eastern  nurseryman 
can  ship  his  trees  into  the  State,  provided  he  com- 
plies with  the  existing  laws  and  regulations,  which 
insure  to  the  grower  clean  and  healthy  trees  and  to 
the  nurseryman  a  better  and  larger  trade. 

In  other  words,  nurserymen  are  compelled  by  law 
to  provide  clean  and  healthy  trees  to  their  custom- 
ers and  to  become  honest  in  their  dealings.  Every 
State  should  vie  with  one  another  and  secure  such 
legislation  as  shall  benefit  the  entire  nation.  At 
present  there  is  no  law  providing  for  the  inspection 
of  export  shipments  or  shipments  going  out  of  the 
State,  and  if  all  other  States  would  have  protective 
legislation  it  would  compel  the  growers  here  to  be 
more  careful  and  no  infected  fruit  would  ever  leave 
the  State.  And  while  this  would  protect  every 
State  it  would  also  help  us  in  compelling  shippers 
and  growers  to  ship  only  clean  and  bright  fruit. 

National  Legislation. — In  order  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  pests  into  the  United  States 
stringent  laws  should  be  enacted  by  Congress  and  a 
strict  quarantine  established  at  every  port  of  entry. 
A  law  should  also  be  passed  providing  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  all  cuttings  and  plants  sent  by  mail. 

Other  Important  Contributions. — Besides  the  essay 
of  Mr.  Lelong,  Mr.  Alexander  Craw,  State  quaran- 
tine officer,  and  Mr.  Felix  Havens  of  Riverside  are 
taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  Washington  conven- 
tion. We  are  indebted  to  both  these  gentlemen  for 
copies  of  an  essay  by  Prof.  T.  A.  D.  Cockerell,  ento- 
mologist of  the  New  Mexico  Experiment  Station,  on 
the  subject  "The  Danger  to  American  Horticulture 
from  the  Introduction  of  Injurious  Insects."  It  is  a 
paper  of  wide  scope  and  well  fortified  by  specific  in- 
stances. We  have  not  space  to  review  the  matter 
at  length,  but  the  following  reference  to  the  Mexi- 
can orange  worm  will  interest  many  of  our  readers. 
Prof.  Cockerell  says: 

The  oranyc  Worm.  TryjMta  Ludenx.—Mr.  F.  G.  Havens  sends 
me  a  very  interesting  article  on  this  subject.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  Morelos  oranges  were  wormy,  but  in  former 


years  they  have  not  been  shipped  into  the  United  States 
But,  owing  to  the  freeze  in  Florida,  'these  wormy  oranges 
have  lately  been  shipped  in  quantity  to  supply  our  markets. 
It  will  be  surprising  if,  before  a  year  is  out,  we  do  not  hear  of 
this  insect  in  the  orange  groves  of  Florida  or  California.  Had 
any  well-informed  person  been  stationed  on  the  border,  he 
could  have  stopped  these  oranges  on  ascertaining  whence  they 
came. 

Mr.  Havens  has  been  very  active  in  urging  de- 
fense against  this  pest  from  Mexico.  He  has  pre- 
pared a  general  law  providing  protection  against 
the  importation  of  pests,  which  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Washington  convention,  and  to  which  we  may 
have  occasion  to  refer  in  a  later  issue. 


THE  FIELD. 


A  Good  Word  for  Wheat. 


C.  M.  Chase,  Esq.,  president,  and  E.  F.  Smith, 
Esq.,  secretary,  of  the  California  State  Agricultural 
Society,  have  just  issued  from  Sacramento  a  very  in 
teresting  preliminary  report  for  1896,  with  pertinent 
comments  upon  our  leading  agricultural  industries. 
To  illustrate  the  better  feeling  with  reference  to  our 
old  mainstay,  the  wheat  crop,  we  select  the  follow- 
ing: 

A  Change. — One  year  has  brought  about  a  marked 
change  in  the  prospects  of  the  wheat  grower.  At  the 
beginning  of  1896  his  future  looked  extremely  dark, 
and  his  vocation  seemed  to  have  passed  into  history 
as  another  one  of  the  victims  of  overproduction. 
But  it  must  now  be  conceded  by  all  that  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  offers  special  inducements  to  the  soil- 
worker,  as  much  as  in  the  days  past  when  the  virgin 
land  produced  immense  quantities  and  the  expense  of 
harvesting  was  three  times  as  great  as  now.  The 
prices  of  the  past  few  years  have  not  encouraged  ex- 
tension of  acreage,  and  lands  have  been  put  to  other 
uses.  This  condition  of  affairs  will  for  the  next  few 
years  be  most  beneficial,  as  lands  that  have  been 
used  for  other  crops  will  now,  when  returned  to 
wheat,  yield  some  of  the  "  old  time  "  crops  that  will 
make  handsome  returns  under  prospective  prices. 

The  Outlook. — In  our  last  report  we  reviewed  the 
markets  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  so  remark- 
able was  the  fall  in  prices  during  that  period  that  we 
could  not  help  writing  disparagingly  of  the  future  of 
wheat  growing.  But  the  unexpected  has  happened, 
and  America  is  again  called  upon  to  furnish  the  sta- 
ple food  product  to  foreign  countries  which,  but  a 
short  time  ago,  promised  annihilation,  by  reason  of 
their  increased  productive  qualities,  of  our  leading 
agricultural  industry.  It  is  now  more  fully  demon- 
strated than  ever  that  the  safety  of  the  soil  worker 
lies  in  his  adherence  to  the  production  of  staple  food 
articles.  These  form  the  basis  of  agriculture,  and, 
as  prices  are  regulated  by  supply  and  demand,  his 
returns  will  be  equalized  accordingly.  Recent  re- 
turns show  that  the  wheat  crop  of  Australia  for  the 
next  harvest — ending  in  April — will  fall  so  short  as 
to  change  her  position  as  an  exporter  to  an  importer, 
and  that  she  will  need  at  least  5,000,000  bushels  to 
supply  her  own  consumers.  Heretofore  she  has  ex- 
ported upwards  of  12,000,000  bushels.  This  condition 
of  affairs  will  benefit  California,  as  we  will  be  called 
upon  to  supply  the  larger  portion  of  the  17,000,000 
bushels  covering  her  demand  and  deficit  export. 
Then,  again,  the  shipments  of  breadstuffs  from  San 
Francisco  during  the  last  six  months  of  1896  were 
the  largest  since  1891.  This  fact  shows  clearly  the 
rapid  absorption  of  our  stock.  It  will  require  sev- 
eral years  with  favorable  crops  to  accumulate  any 
great  surplus,  and  with  the  exhaustion  of  soils  that 
have  been  devoted  exclusively  to  wheat,  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  the  growing  of  wheat  for  the  next  few 
years  will  be  a  profitable  venture. 

Some  Figures. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  C. 
Friedlander,  secretary  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce 
Exchange,  for  his  annual  wheat,  flour  and  barley  re- 
view, with  export  tables  especially  prepared  for  this 
office.  We  find  the  shipments  to  Australia  for  the 
past  twelve  months  to  have  been  2,776,666  bushels  of 
wheat  and  244,425  barrels  of  flour  ;  the  latter  equal 
to  nearly  another  million  bushels  of  wheat ;  while  In- 
dia took  from  our  port  800,000  bushels  of  wheat.  The 
present  tonnage  now  listed  for  the  port  of  San 
Francisco  is  ample  to  handle  a  shipment  of  over 
105,000  registered  tons,  which  insures  good  rates  for 
the  crop  of  1897.  During  the  season  850,000  bushels 
of  wheat  for  export  was  received  at  San  Francisco 
from  Idaho  and  Utah — an  unusual  event,  indicating 
that  the  United  States  is  being  drained  of  all  sur- 
plus, there  remaining  in  California  barely  sufficient 
seed  wheat  for  the  coming  season's  crop,  some  of 
which  sold  as  high  as  $1.60  per  cental. 

Our  exports  of  flour  show  an  increase  of  250,000 
barrels  over  1895,  which  is  an  indication  that  the 
milling  trade  has  been  more  satisfactory  during  this 
season  than  for  a  number  of  years  past. 

Barley  seems  to  have  been  a  full  crop,  occasioned 
by  an  increased  acreage  and  a  favorable  growing 
season.  Prices  have  stiffened  somewhat  since  har- 
vest, No.  1  shipping  bringing  from  92J  cents  to  $1 
per  cental,  at  San  Francisco.  Chevalier  barley  is  in 
'  good  demand,  our  surplus  having  readily  been  ab- 
sorbed. 
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THE  SUGAR  BEET. 

Sugar  Beets  in  the  Pajaro  Valley. 


By  P.  W.  Morse,  of  the  Western  Beet  Sugar  Company,  at  the  Uni' 
versity  Farmers'  Institute,  at  Watsonville. 

Historical. — Without  taking  into  account  the  few 
beets  raised  at  the  Soquel  factory  some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  sugar-beet  culture  has  now  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Pajaro  valley  for  nine  years.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  paper  is  briefly  to  show  its  progress 
during  that  period,  and  the  present  methods  of 
cultivation.  The  first  beets  raised  were  not,  on  an 
average,  remunerative,  but  a  sufficient  number  of 
farmers  were  successful  and  made  money  enough  to 
continue  in  the  business.  The  example  of  these 
successful  few  encouraged  their  neighbors  to  engage 
in  beet  culture,  and  thus  the  industry  spread,  until 
to-day  there  is  scarcely  a  farmer  in  the  valley  that 
does  not  esteem  sugar  beets  as  his  most  profitable 
crop. 

Yield  Per  Acre. — In  1888  the  average  yield  of 
beets  to  the  acre  was  6Ty,j  tons;  and  this  yield  grad- 
ually rose  to  14x§ij  tons  in  1896.  This  is  the  average 
of  all  the  land  planted  to  beets.  Some  of  it  is  land  of  a 
poor  quality,  that  yields  but  seven  to  eight  tons  to 
the  acre,  but  which  the  owners  still  find  it  profitable  to 
sow  to  beets.  If  we  segregate  these  poorer  lands 
from  the  richer  bottom  lands  of  the  valley  we  shall 
find  the  latter  now  yield  an  average  of  about  seven- 
teen tons  to  the  acre.  In  1888  14,845  tons  were  raised 
on  2100  acres.  In  1896,  154,936  tons  were  raised  on 
11,017  acres.  These  figures  will  indicate  the  progress 
made  in  nine  years. 

Soils  for  the  Beet. — I  will  now  take  up  the  subject 
of  beet  land  and  the  details  of  beet  culture  here.  I 
will  confine  myself  to  our  own  beautiful  valley,  as 
you  are  all  residents  here,  and  very  few  of  you  have 
interests  elsewhere.  The  first  subject  to  consider  is 
our  land.  We  have  many  kinds  of  soil  in  our  valley, 
from  heavy  adobe  to  light  sand,  and  the  formation  is 
such  that  there  is  scarcely  a  field  of  any  size  of  even 
texture. 

This  unevenness  of  quality  of  soil  calls  for  special 
treatment  by  the  farmer,  who  must  have  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  land.  Most  of  our  best  farming 
lands  are  derived  soil  formed  by  the  action  of  water. 
We  have,  too,  some  few  good  original  soils,  and  one 
large  tract  (the  San  Andreas  hills)  that  appears  to 
be  formed,  or  partly  formed,  by  the  action  of  wind. 
There  is  a  hill  in  this  district,  next  the  bay  of  Mon- 
terey, that  can  be  observed  in  process  of  formation, 
that  has  visibly  increased  in  size  in  the  past  few 
years. 

Very  few  soils  here  are  unsuitable  for  beet  raising. 
Perhaps  the  only  hopeless  land  is  the  hills  to  the 
north  of  town.  On  these  hills  the  top  soil  is  too 
shallow  and  rests  on  a  hard,  barren,  clay  subsoil. 
Od  the  hills  to  the  south  of  the  valley,  and  on  the  San 
Andreas,  the  soil  is  deeper  and  well  adapted  to 
beets,  but  has  been  more  or  less  exhausted  by  con- 
tinued cropping,  without  any  restitution  in  the  way 
of  fertilizers.  I  am  informed  that  good  crops  of  beets 
and  potatoes  were  raised  on  the  San  Andreas  hills 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  I  have  seen  excellent 
crops  raised  there  when  the  land  has  been  properly 
fenilized.  On  the  floor  of  the  valley  all  the  land  is 
suitable  for  beet  culture  except,  perhaps,  the  newly 
reclaimed  slough  land  of  the  Pajaro  valley  drainage 
district,  which  is  at  present  too  rank  with  nitrogen 
to  raise  beets  of  a  satisfactory  quality. 

Drainage. — This  is  a  very  important  matter  in 
good  farming,  and  one  that  is  much  neglected  in  this 
valley.  We  have  a  heavy  rainfall,  and  all  excess  of 
water  falling  on  the  land  should  be  got  rid  of  as 
speedily  as  possible.  To  allow  water  to  stand  on 
land  in  winter  means  little  or  no  crop  the  next  year. 
Fortunately,  a  good  deal  of  the  valley  is  naturally 
drained  by  situation  and  by  means  of  a  porous  sub- 
soil. The  valley  north  of  the  Pajaro  river  affords 
good  opportunities  of  drainage  into  the  Pajaro 
river,  the  Salsipuedes  and  Casserly  creeks  and  the 
drainage  ditch  below  town. 

The  river  is  the  only  outlet  at  present  for  waste 
water  in  the  southern  half  of  the  valley.  This  affords 
no  relief  to  a  tract  of  heavy  land  back  of  Pajaro, 
which  receives  the  water  of  the  adjacent  land,  and  is 
consequently  water-logged  every  wet  winter.  If 
this  land  was  properly  drained,  and  relieved  of  its 
waste  water,  it  would  be  more  easily  worked,  and 
would  produce  larger  crops.  We  need  more  open 
ditches,  and  much  of  our  land  would  be  benefited  by 
tile  drainage. 

Fertilization. — This  is  very  little  practiced  in  this 
valley.  There  is  no  pressing  need  for  it  just  now, 
and  land  owners  seem  to  prefer  to  utilize  the  re- 
sources now  existing  in  their  soil.  Of  course,  no 
laud  is  inexhaustible,  but  soil  that  produces  twenty 
ions  of  beets  to  the  acre  needs  no  fertilizer  at 
present;  and  so  long  as  the  average  yield  of  beets 
continues  to  increase,  it  is  improbable  that  fertilizers 
will  be  used.  I  am  pleased  to  observe  that  most  of 
our  farmers  refuse  to  sell  their  beet  tops,  and  thus 
save  a  great  waste  of  valuable  fertilizing  material. 
Many  of  our  farmers  help  to  keep  up  the  quality  of 
their  land  by  adopting  systems  of  rotation. 

Rotation. — And  there  is  no  doubt  that,  with  a 


proper  system  of  rotation  and  careful  farming,  the 
need  of  fertilization  will  not  be  apparent  for  many 
years.  The  beet  appears  to  thrive  better  after  cer- 
tain plants  than  others.  Here,  beets  yield  most  fol- 
lowing potatoes  and  least  following  grain  or  hay.  In 
those  portions  of  the  valley  in  which  potatoes  are 
not  grown,  corn,  beans  and  alfalfa  are  the  best  crops 
to  precede  beets.  The  rotation  giving  best  results 
here  is:  First  year,  potatoes,  corn,  beans  or  alfalfa; 
second  year,  beets;  third  year,  barley;  and  is  adopted 
by  many  farmers.  It  would  be  well  if  all  farmers 
would  adopt  some  such  system. 

On  8000  acres  of  the  Cooper  ranch,  near  Castro- 
ville,  the  above  rotation  has  been  in  practice  for 
some  years  and  works  well.  To  an  Eastern  agricul- 
turist such  a  rotation  may  appear  to  be  a  terrific 
strain  upon  land  that  is  not  fertilized,  but  so  far  the 
land  shows  no  sign  of  deterioration. 

Plowing.— In  plowing  and  preparation  of  the  soil 
for  beets  our  farmers  usually  plow  but  once,  and 
complete  the  preparation  of  the  soil  by  working  from 
the  surface,  without  turning  the  soil  over  again.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that,  if  land  is  re-plowed  late,  we 
may  not  get  sufficient  grain  to  work  the  surface  fine 
enough  for  a  seed  bed  for  the  beet  seed.  In  late 
plowing  there  is  also  the  chance  of  losing  moisture 
that  may  not  be  regained,  for,  after  March  and  even 
February,  our  spring  rains  can  not  be  relied  upon. 
However,  on  badly  drained  land,  or  land  foul  with 
weeds,  two  plowings  may  be  necessary.  The  plowing 
is  deep,  from  10  to  12  inches,  and  is  performed  by 
single  or  two-gang  sulkies,  drawn  by  four  to  six 
horses.  Sub-soiling  is  not  practiced,  for,  when  the 
top  12  inches  is  plowed,  the  soil  below  is  generally 
too  wet  to  work,  and  sub-soiling  would  then  do  more 
harm  than  good.  The  cultivators  used,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  are  all  made  by  our  local  shops  and  are  exceed- 
ingly well  suited  to  the  work.  A  couple  of  deep  cul- 
tivatings  with  a  few  harrowings  and  a  rolling  or 
dragging  are  usually  sufficient  to  complete  the 
preparation  of  the  soil.  Our  farmers  have  grown 
proficient  in  working  the  soil  for  beets,  and  the  per- 
centage of  failures  on  account  of  poor  farming  in  this 
respect  has  been  reduced  to  nothing.  In  former 
years  it  was  formidable. 

Sowing  is  entirely  done  with  drills,  sowing  rows 
about  20  inches  apart  ;  seed  being  furnished  by 
the  beet  factory,  and  in  the  performance  of 
this  somewhat  delicate  operation  our  farmers 
need  no  pointers  from  anybody,  save  in 
the  matter  of  straight  rows.  Not  enough  attention 
is  paid  to  drilling  straight  rows.  It  is  rather  sur- 
prising that  our  farmers,  who  are  so  straight  in  all 
other  dealings,  should  be  so  crooked  with  their  beet 
rows. 

A  great  help  in  late  sowings,  say,  after  the  middle 
of  May,  is  the  addition  of  V-shaped  irons  to  the  drill, 
which  push  aside  the  dry  surface  of  the  soil  and  en- 
able the  seed  to  be  sown  in  moisture  at  a  moderate 
depth.  About  ten  pounds  of  seed  are  sown  to  the 
acre. 

Thinning  and  Hoeing  are  usually  contracted  to- 
gether with  topping  and  loading  into  the  wagon  at 
$1  per  ton.  There  is  a  growing  disposition  on  the 
part  of  farmers  to  hire  labor  by  the  day  and  look  af- 
ter the  field  work  personally.  In  this  way  many 
farmers  work  their  beets  for  as  low  as  70  cents  per 
ton,  and  in  one  instance  last  year  it  was  done  for  55 
cents  per  ton.  The  work  was  done  better,  and  re- 
sulted in  higher  yield  and  increased  profit  to  the 
farmer. 

The  contract  system  is  a  makeshift,  which  worked 
well  when  labor  was  scarce,  but  should  now  be  dis- 
carded, as  labor  is  abundant  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  retaining  it. 

Spacing  and  thinning  beets  are  important  opera- 
tions and  should  be  done  under  the  eye  of  the  farmer. 
Our  beets  are  spaced  from  8  to  12  inches  apart, 
according  to  quality  of  land,  and  should  be  all 
thinned  before  they  are  4  inches  high. 

Cultivating  and  weed  cutting  between  the  rows  by 
horse  power  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years  and 
saves  an  immensity  of  labor. 

Weed  cutters  are  made  to  take  two  or  four  rows 
at  a  time  and  are  drawn  by  one  or  two  horses.  I 
noticed  one  four-row  weed  cutter  last  summer  that 
worked  twelve  acres  per  day.  These  implements 
are  made  by  the  farmers  themselves,  and  work  well 
when  the  drill  rows  are  straight.  The  rule  for  cul- 
tivating between  rows  in  summer  is  to  go  as  shallow 
as  possible.  Some  few  farmers  practice  hilling  the 
soil  against  the  beets,  but  I  have  never  observed  any 
benefit  to  come  from  it.  After  the  leaves  cover  the 
ground  all  work  on  the  field  should  cease  until  the 
beets  are  ripe. 

Harvesting. — The  farmer  does  not  have  to  bother 
his  head  about  the  ripeness  of  his  crop — the  factory 
settles  this  point  for  him  and  orders  the  beets  to  be 
delivered  as  it  may  require  them.  After  the  beets 
are  ordered  in  comes  the  plowing  out.  The  plow 
used  for  this  purpose  has  two  shares,  which  straddle 
the  row  to  be  plowed  out.  It  is  usually  drawn  by 
two  horses,  and  gives  the  soil  and  beets  between  the 
shares  a  slight  lift,  sufficient  to  loosen  the  beets, 
which  then  remain  standing  in  the  soil,  ready  for  the 
laborers  to  pull  them  out  by  the  leaves.  The  beet 
plow  must  be  strongly  made  and  firmly  braced.  The 
top  must  be  wide  enough  to  allow  the  beet  leaves  to 
pass  through  without  catching     If  any  dead  beco 


leaves  are  lying  on  the  ground  it  is  advisable  to  fix 
two  rolling  cutters  in  front  of  the  plow,  setting  them 
so  as  to  cut  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  a  couple  of 
inches. 

The  plowing  will  then  be  smoother  and  will  be 
easier  on  both  horses  and  men.  Beet  plowing  is  not 
well  done  unless  every  beet  in  the  row  is  loosened 
without  mutilation.  It  is  in  plowing  out  that  the 
advantage  of  straight  rows  is  particularly  notice- 
able, as  it  is  far  easier  to  plow  out  a  straight  row 
than  a  crooked  one. 

It  is  false  economy  to  buy  or  keep  an  imperfect 
plow.  Our  local  blacksmiths  make  splendid  plows, 
and,  if  you  tell  them  what  you  want,  they  will  fur- 
nish an  implement  that  will  do  perfect  work.  1  have 
often  seen  farm  hands  breaking  off  the  roots  of  beets 
with  imperfect  plows  or  careless  plowing,  and  leav- 
ing two  or  three  tons  of  such  broken  roots  to  the 
acre  in  the  ground.  The  parts  of  roots  left  in  the 
ground  are  an  absolute  loss  to  the  farmer,  and  if 
harvested  would  pay  for  a  new  plow  many  times 
over  in  a  season. 

Topping  of  the  beet  should  be  done  with  one  stroke 
of  a  knife.  Here  12-inch  butcher  knives  are  used 
for  the  purpose.  The  crown  and  leaves,  together 
with  any  portion  of  the  beet  growing  above  ground, 
should  be  cut  off,  leaving  nothing  but  the  root  that 
has  grown  under  ground  to  be  taken  to  the  factory. 
The  old  method  of  pulling  and  topping  was  to  throw 
the  beets  into  piles,  top  them  and  load  into  wagons 
with  baskets.  The  newer  and  better  way  is  to  lay 
the  beets  in  rows  with  heads  one  way.  The  topper 
then,  after  slicing  off  the  heads,  places  the  topped 
beets  head  down  in  rows,  and  with  the  tails  in  the 
air.  They  are  then  thrown  into  wagons  by  hand. 
It  is  a  curious  sight  to  see  a  field  of  beets  thus  stand- 
ing in  long  rows  in  the  reverse  direction  to  which 
they  grow.  The  advantages  of  the  new  method  are 
that  the  beets  are  topped  quicker,  dry  better  in  wet 
weather,  are  easier  loaded  into  wagons,  and  save 
the  expense  of  baskets.  The  tops  are  also  better 
distributed  over  the  ground. 

Hauling  beets  has  evolved  a  new  form  of  wagon 
rack  in  this  valley.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  wide, 
shallow  box  raised  high  above  the  wheels,  which  it 
overhangs  a  few  inches.  It  is  not  a  thing  of  beauty, 
but  it  answers  better  than  the  old  style  of  rack  in 
that  it  is  easier  to  load  and  unload,  and  a  heavier 
load  can  be  hauled  with  it.  Such  racks  mounted  on 
wide-tired  gears  weigh  about  3200  pounds,  and  from 
four  to  four  and  a  half  tons  can  be  hauled  in  them 
with  four  horses  on  a  good  road  in  dry  weather. 
They  are  unsuitable  for  bad  roads,  as  they  are  top 
heavy  and  liable  to  turn  over. 

Speaking  of  roads,  I  would  remark  that  good 
roads  are  indispensable  to  the  beet  farmer.  No 
traffic  is  harder  on  roads,  and  this  is  due  to  the  im- 
mense volume  of  it  and  to  the  heavy  loads  hauled. 
On  this  side  of  the  river,  in  the  valley,  we  have, 
thanks  to  our  efficient  supervisor,  well-sprinkled 
roads  throughout  the  summer;  they  are  also  well 
turnpiked  and  drained,  and  have  nearly  all  received 
a  coating  of  such  ballast  as  was  obtainable.  This  is 
several  steps  in  advance,  but  farmers  should  not  be 
satisfied  until  every  road  in  the  valley  is  straight- 
ened and  widened  where  necessary,  and  ballasted 
with  good  granite  rock.  It  is  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect the  county  to  do  all  this,  and  the  only  solution 
to  the  difficulty  is  for  the  farmers  along  each  road  to 
contribute  labor  and  teams  to  haul  rock  during  their 
idle  season,  and  thus  act  in  co-operation  with  the 
supervisor.  If  this  were  to  be  done,  we  should  have 
good  roads  before  many  years. 

Summary. — To  summarize  the  above  brief  sketch 
of  our  leading  agricultural  industry,  I  find  that  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  of  impoverished  uplands  could  be 
adapted  to  beet  culture  by  the  use  of  fertilizers,  and 
that  the  yield  of  many  hundreds  more  in  the  valley 
could  be  increased  by  more  perfect  drainage. 

In  our  methods  of  preparing  land  for  bests,  of  i 
sowing,  cultivation  and  harvesting,  there  is  not  so 
much  room  for  improvement,  save  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  contract  system  in  field  labor. 

In  the  condition  of  our  roads  there  is  yet  much  to 
be  desired. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 

A  Discussion  on  the  Weather. 


NUMIIEU  II. 


Our  Peculiar  Climate— Similar  «  oii.lit '■<>■■»  In  Palestine. 

Our  western  coast,  with  its  characteristic  dry 
summers  and  mild,  wet  winters,  has  a  peculiar  cli- 
matology of  its  own,  that  is  found  only  in  Palestine 
and  parts  of  Australia.  It  has,  therefore,  as  a 
whole,  been  but  slightly  studied.  I  have  recently 
obtained  some  meteorological  data  from  an  observer 
at  Jerusalem,  and  his  observations  are  very  inter- 
esting, and  they  also  reach  back  for  a  period  of 
years.  Palestine  has  climatic  conditions  very  simi- 
lar to  our  coast. 

The  Mediterranean  on  their  west  is  their  ocean.  It  has 
rain-bearing  currents  like  ours,  heaviest  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Syria  and  decreasing  rapidly  southward,  and  finally 
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entirely  rainless  at  the  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  nearly  rainless  also 
in  the  deserts  to  the  east  as  well  as  on  the  south.  Palestine 
has  a  rainy  season  from  November  to  April  only,  some  ex- 
tremes of  dry  and  wet  seasons,  heavier  rains  on  the  coast, 
less  in  the  interior,  diminishing  very  rapidly  beyond  the 
mountain  ranges.  Finally,  also,  the  observer  tells  us  that,  as 
the  countrv  is  being  developed  more  and  more  agriculturally, 
rains  are  becoming  more  evenly  distributed  and  hold  on  longer 
in  the  spring.  In  southern  and  central  California  a  great 
many  more  droughts  and  partial  dry  seasons  have  occurred  in 
the  fifties  and  sixties  than  in  the  remaining  interval  since. 
Droughts  of  two  vears  in  succession  are  by  the  Spaniards 
reported  earlier  in  the  century,  and  also  of  greater  frequency. 
The  average  of  rainfall  can  be  said  to  increase  in  southern 
California  for  every  period  of  saven  or  ten  years;  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  case  on  the  rainier  northern  coast. 

The  elements  of  a  science  for  our  local  climatology 
are  but  slowly  forming.  There  are  so  many  complex 
elements  entering  as  factors  for  observation  and  pre- 
dictions that  but  very  few  observers  have  persisted 
in  their  work.  Observations  have  to  be  taken  day 
after  day,  year  in  and  year  out,  and  then  collated 
and  compared,  and  finally  their  interrelation  sought 
out. 

For  fifteen  years  we  have  done  this  work  at  this 
point — northern  Santa  Barbara  county — and  in  a 
general  way  some  time  previous  in  the  city.  If  we 
personally  were  not  a  weather  crank,  our  ordinary 
human  endurance  would  have  succumbed  long  ago. 
Only  recently  daily  weather  maps  have  helped  to 
better  connote  our  data.  As  a  result  of  it  all,  we 
have  several  theories  to  advance,  and  among  other 
speculations  we  are  typifying  seasons.  For,  though 
each  season  has  idiosyncracies  of  its  own,  there  are 
certain  types  characterizing  them,  especially  when 
they  are  very  marked  in  either  extremes  of  wet 
or  dry. 

AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  TYPES  OF  SEASONS. 

For  a  single  illustration,  we  have  noticed  that 
on  this  part  of  the  coast  during  the  months  of 
November  and  December,  and  even  in  January,  a 
great  deal  of  north  wind  prevails  and  the  atmosphere 
is  dry.  That  is  characterized  by  warm  days,  fol- 
lowed by  nights  of  dry  north  to  northeast  winds  or 
by  cold,  frosty  nights  (types  of  our  desert  atmos- 
phere). Then  we  know  that  the  Mojave  desert  air 
is  impinging  itself  upon  us  and  our  seasonal  rainfall 
will  be  short.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  north  winds 
prevail  only  occasionally  and  are  damper,  and  when 
during  still,  clear  nights  heavy  dews  prevail,  with 
less  frost,  and  a  strong  westerly  indraft  from  the 
ocean  continues,  we  have  the  opposite  type.  For 
then  we  are  bathed  in  the  Japan  current's  moist  in- 
fluence, which  is  reaching  down  the  coast  farther 
south  than  usual,  and  sooner  or  later  copious  rains 
will  prevail.  Intermediate  seasons  oscillate  between 
these  two  types. 

DRV  SEASONS  ONLY  LOCAL  IN  SOUTHERN  AND  CENTRAL 
CALIFORNIA. 

Our  dry  seasons  appear  to  be  only  local,  for  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  has  frequently  more  than 
the  average  rainfall  in  our  droughty  years  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  have  rather  less  rains  in  our 
very  wet  ones.  Nowhere  except  in  real  arid  regions 
do  we  find  such  contrasting  differences  in  rainfall  as 
on  this  lower  coast.  For  instance,  in  the  season  of 
76-77  a  total  of  6  inches  of  rain  fell  at  San  Luis 
Obispo ;  in  83-  84  a  total  of  43  inches  was  gauged. 
Certain  definite  atmospheric  conditions  typified 
these  seasons  (during  and  before  the  rains  occurred), 
and  we  claim  when  such  similar  atmospheric  condi- 
tions recur  that  we  have  a  basis,  in  a  general  way, 
of  predicting  the  type  of  the  season. 

We  all  know  that  our  rains  come  from  storm  cen- 
ters, or  storm  ichirls,  that  prevail  over  this  great 
Japan  current  to  our  westward.  In  summer  their 
course  strikes  in  away  to  the  northward  over  Alaska 
and  the  British  possessions.  As  the  fall  months 
come  on  they  strike  in  farther  south,  till  they  pre- 
vail over  Washington,  Oregon  and  then  finally  over 
our  own  California  coast.  My  observations  lead  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  wet  winters  bear  the  type 
of  the  usual  winter  conditions  of  some  more  north- 
erly point,  as  Point  Reyes,  or  even  Eureka  ;  for  then 
we  have  nearabouts  the  same  frequency  and  quan- 
tity of  rain. 

HOW  OUR  RAIN  COMES — DIFFERENT  CONDITIONS  THAN  IN 
THE  EAST. 

Our  usual  rains  in  central  and  southern  California 
come  by  deflection  from  some  of  the  storms  that 
strike  in  at  Vancouver  or  perhaps  as  low  down  as 
Eureka.  When  a  high  barometer — which  is  a  resist- 
ant atmosphere — exists  to  the  eastward,  the  incom- 
ing storm  is  deflected  down  the  coast  and  thus 
affords  us  our  rains.  Only  occasionally  do  these 
storm  centers  strike  in  as  far  down  as  the  latitude 
of  San  Francisco.  And  yet  in  wetter  seasons  they 
strike  in  as  far  south  as  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  even 
the  Los  Angeles  coast ;  and,  what  appears  still  more 
common,  these  storm  centers  seem  to  strike  in  the 
whole  coast  at  once,  instead  of,  as  usual,  entering 
on  the  northern  coast  and  tapering  off  rapidly  as 
they  trend  southward. 

We  notice,  later  on,  that  the  existing  dampness 
or  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  amount  of  precipitation  received  from  these 
storms,  aside  from  the  fact  of  the  frequency  or  in- 
frequency  of  the  few  storms  that  come  direct  off 
from  the  ocean. 

There  must  be  some  colder  condensing  current  to 
precipitate  the  rainfall  ;  these  conditions  are  also 


more  favorable  north  than  south.  Also,  as  we  have 
noticed  before,  when  the  air  is  more  nearly  saturated 
it  precipitates  its  moisture  more  readily  and 
copiously  than  otherwise.  As  our  storm  centers — 
or  cyclonic  whirls  from  the  Pacific — pass  eastward 
over  the  dry  plateau  and  mountain  regions  they  give 
very  little  rain.  Then,  as  they  strike  the  moist  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  they  become  intensified,  travel  faster 
and  deposit  a  surprising  amount  of  moisture  along 
their  course. 

It  would  be  of  great  scientific  help  if  the  intensity 
of  the  winds  were  gauged  from  July  to  November, 
and  tabulated  by  our  coast  observers,  the  hygrome- 
ters for  October,  November,  December  and  January 
compared  with  other  seasons  to  ascertain  the  com- 
parative atmospheric  moisture.  For  to  us  it  is  an 
observed  fact  that  the  fall  months  preceding  a  wet 
season  differ  very  materially  from  those  preceding  a 
drier  season. 

In  daily  predictions  on  this  coast  we  are  taken  at 
a  disadvantage  with  the  East,  as  highs  and  lows 
(cyclonic  and  anti-cyclonic  atmospheric  waves)  come 
upon  us  suddenly  and  then  slowly  pass  eastward. 
But,  on  the  other  band,  our  prevalent  climatic  con- 
ditions are  far  more  equable.  For  we  are  cared  for 
by  that  mild  Japan  current — no  blast  from  the  open 
north  interferes,  no  gulf  influence,  nor  boisterous 
Atlantic  atmosphere  need  be  calculated  on.  Hence 
our  real  problem  is  to  gauge  the  pulse  of  our  pre- 
vailing Japan  current.  Are  we  more  or  less  in  the 
sweep  of  the  rain-bearing  influence  ?  Even  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  help  tell  by  their  placidity  i 
drier  times,  and  their  greater  perturberances  in  wet- 
ter spells,  the  condition  of  the  season. 

IDIOSYNCRACIES  OF  SEASONS. 

And  still  we  realize  in  scanning  over  our  record  of 
seasons  that  seasons  sometimes  change  phases  dur- 
ing the  same  winter.  The  calculation  on  the  tend- 
ency of  the  weather  is  not  the  simple  problem  it  may 
at  first  be  supposed. 

This  brings  us  to  the  discussion  of  certain  seasons 
—  the  history  of  weather  records.  Sacramento  has 
the  longest  continuous  record,  dating  back  to  '49. 
Santa  Barbara  has  a  record  of  thirty  years  kept 
continuously  by  the  same  careful  observer. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  STUDYING  THE  RAINY  SEASONS  AT  A 
MORE  SOt'Tn ERLY  PLACE — PECULIAR  SEASONS. 

WMe  we  claim  that  seasons  have  certain  types, 
each  season  has  idiosyncracies  of  its  own.  These  so- 
called  individualities  of  seasons  can  be  better  ob- 
served in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  than  around 
San  Francisco.  The  average  of  San  Francisco's 
rainfall  is  very  near  24  inches,  that  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  about  21  inches,  and  of  Santa  Barbara  18i 
inches ;  but  this  proportion  loses  its  disparity  in 
wetter  seasons  and  is  greatly  increased  in  drier 
seasons.  When  San  Francisco's  seasonal  rainfall 
ranges  down  from  15  to  18  inches  Santa  Barbara  and 
Los  Angeles  receive*  barely  50  per  cent  of  this 
amount,  though  Santa  Barbara's  general  average  is 
nearly  80  per  cent  of  San  Francisco's.  This  discrep- 
ancy applies  equally  to  the  San  Joaquin  and  parts  of 
the  Sacramento  valleys. 

There  seems  to  be  two  reasons  for  this  great 
divergence  of  rainfall,  and  they  seem  interrelated. 
As  we  noticed  before,  in  wetter  seasons  the  storm 
centers — or  lows — struck  in  lower  down  the  coast ; 
but  in  drier  seasons,  the  opposite.  And,  again, 
when  a  low  of  sufficient  intensity  enters  in  about  at 
Vancouver  and  it  trends  down  the  coast,  San  Fran- 
cisco may  receive  quite  an  appreciable  rainfall ;  but 
when  the  southern  atmosphere  is  dry  the  rainfall 
rapidly  diminishes  down  the  coast. 

To  illustrate  :  In  the  latter  part  of  November,  '93, 
a  storm  of  some  intensity  had  entered  the  northern 
coast.  San  Francisco  received  about  2*  inches  of 
rain  from  that  storm.  It  decreased  rapidly  adown 
the  coast,  so  that  here  we  received  but  i  of  an  inch. 
That  season  ('93-  94)  proved  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  and  to  the  San  Joaquin  the  driest  since  '77. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  week  or  two  ago  a  storm 
center  struck  in  at  or  near  the  same  locality  (off 
Washington).  The  low  barometer  prevailed  for  two 
days  in  Washington,  a  relatively  high  barometer 
prevailed  over  central  and  southern  California,  and 
still  it  rained  heavier  in  San  Luis  Obispo  than  even 
off  the  Washington  coast.  If  the  atmosphere  had 
been  dry,  no  such  relative  rainfalls  would  have  been 
possible  under  like  barometric  conditions  (which  were 
about  the  same  as  in  the  November,  '93,  rain). 

From  barometric  conditions  of  this  last  storm,  the 
signal  service  did  not  predict  any  appreciable  rain 
farther  south  than  San  Francisco :  and  the  same  rel- 
ative barometric  conditions  in  drier  seasons  might 
at  best  have  given  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  rain, 
while  an  average  of  li  inches  actually  fell.  I  can 
only  account  for  this  great  difference  by  the  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere.  A  saturated  atmosphere  is  more 
readily  condensed  and  deposits  its  bounteous  moist- 
ure on  the  slightest  provocation;  a  dry  atmosphere 
can  deposit  but  little  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. 


predicted  heavy  frosts  for  southern  California,  based 
on  the  same  barometric  conditions  that  applied  last 
year—high  northerly  barometer,  graduating  down  to 
a  low  in  the  south,  with  lowering  temperature  enter- 
at  the  north.  But  the  atmosphere  in  central  and 
southern  California  being  very  moist,  this  cold  wave 
could  oot  impress  itself  on  moist  air  as  it  does  on  a 
dry  atmosphere,  and  therefore  the  barometric  indica- 
tions did  not  count  for  exactly  the  same  as  last  year. 
It  would  have  taken  some  continuous  cold  weather  to 
have  produced  the  same  cold  effect  this  season. 

We  referred  to  the  study  of  seasons;  there  are 
some  that  are  so  anomalous  that  they  cannot  be 
classified.  We  must  defer  for  another  "article  their 
discussion,  as  also  that  about  clouds  and  winds.  But 
as  an  illustration  of  climatic  eccentricities  we  will 
refer  to  the  season  of  '74-75.  This  is  its  record  in 
Santa  Barbara:  More  than  the  average  rain  fell  in 
October  and  November;  December  was  absolutely 
dry,  but  January  gave  a  flood  of  rain — 15  inches— 
which  was  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  season's  rainfall. 
The  rains  then  absolutely  stopped  for  the  season,  no 
more  appreciable  rain  falling  till  the  November  fol- 
lowing. 

We  were  then  not  observing  weather  and  could 
not  judge  of  relative  atmospheric  conditions.  How- 
ever, those  seasons  in  which  heavy  rains  (not  light 
ones)  come  very  early  and  in  which  there  are  very 
long  intervals  between  rains  are  those  that  are  apt 
to  be  abnormal.  L.  E.  Blochman. 

Santa  Maria,  Feb.  14,  1897. 


THE  STABLE. 


The  Chances  in  the  Horse  Market. 


PREDICTIONS  A  COMPLEX   STUDY — AN  ANOMALOUS  SEA- 
SON CITED. 

If  those  in  authority  would  take  a  hint  from  a  neo- 
|  phyte  they  would  allow  other  factors  than  the  barom- 
eter to  figure  in  their  weather  predictions.    On  two 
or  three  occasions  this  season  the  Signal  Service 


The  report  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  to 
which  allusion  is  made  in  another  connection,  has  an 
encouraging  word  for  the  horse  breeding  interest 
and  useful  hints  as  to  directions  in  which  efforts 
should  be  made. 

The  Decline. — During  the  past  three  years  the 
downward  tendency  in  horse  values  has  kept  pace 
with  the  decline  in  price  of  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, which  fact  naturally  brought  about  a  most 
noticeable  decrease  in  their  production.  In  periods 
of  financial  depression  the  horse  interest  is  one  of 
the  first  to  feel  the  hand  of  economy  by  way  of  ces- 
sation of  enterprises  and  their  use  as  a  luxury. 
Then,  again,  the  discharge,  during  recent  years,  of 
thousands  from  service  on  street  railroads  where 
electricity  and  steam  (cable  system)  have  supplanted 
them,  resulting  in  throwing  upon  the  market  a  pro- 
miscuous lot  that  were  purchased  at  low  prices,  and 
adapted  for  use  in  place  of  the  appropriately  bred 
animal,  had  great  effect  upon  values,  as  market 
changes  in  prices  of  any  product  regulate  its  pro- 
duction. 

The  Effects. — These  facts  have  very  materially 
affected  the  breeding  of  types  for  which  there  is, 
and  always  has  been,  a  limited  demand,  viz.,  heavy 
drafts  of  from  1300  to  1600  pounds  in  weight,  the 
toppy  carriage  horse  of  proper  size,  color,  action 
and  quality,  and  the  cavalry  horse  for  army  uses. 
The  United  States  Government  has  in  the  past  been 
a  heavy  purchaser  of  California-bred  horses  of  from 
1000  to  1200  pounds  weight,  of  uniform  quality.  But 
prices  have  been  so  low  that  the  breeder  of  these 
classes  could  not  meet  the  competition  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  and  as  a  consequence  either  reduced  or 
ceased  breeding. 

From  statistics  gathered  by  this  office  there  is 
shown  to  be  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  the  number 
of  horses  in  this  State  as  compared  with  the  returns 
of  one  year  ago,  while  there  is  a  perceptible  increase 
in  values.  The  averages  show  as  follows  :  Under 
one  year  old,  $9  per  head  :  under  two  years  and  over 
one  year,  $15 ;  under  three  years  and  over  two 
years,  $25,  and  over  three  years  old,  $35,  as  against 
$7,  $10,  $14  and  $25,  respectively,  during  the 
year  1895. 

The.  Future. — We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  more 
opportune  time  to  commence  the  systematic  breed- 
ing of  horses  never  existed — not,  however,  on  the 
haphazard  idea  that  anything,  so  long  as  it  is  a 
horse,  will  do,  but  by  the  selection  of  blood  lines 
that  will  give  uniform  merit.  The  farming  commu- 
nity of  this  State  can  profit  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  present  conditions,  and  prepare  for  recovery  of 
values  that,  in  our  belief,  will  come,  and  be  national 
in  character. 

California  is  better  provided  to  advance  the  breed- 
ing of  high  class  carriage  horses  than  many  other 
States,  by  reason  of  her  trotting-bred  stock  that  we 
have  been  years  in  perfecting.  This  class  of  stock, 
crossed  on  the  coach  or  hackney  blood,  will  produce 
a  superior  carriage  animal,  which  is  considered  the 
best  selling  horse  the  farmer  can  raise,  as  this  class 
can  be  applied  to  more  general  work  than  any  other 
type,  and  their  lofty,  high-bred  appearance  greatly 
assists  in  their  sale.  But  no  rough-coated,  half- 
breed  mares  should  be  thus  bred  ;  use  nothing  but 
trotting-bred,  well-formed  mares  for  this  purpose. 
All  other  classes  of  farm  mares  should  be  crossed 
with  the  best  draft  horses  for  the  production  of  the 
heavy  truck  and  delivery  wagon  animal,  for  which 
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there  is  always  a  steady  demand.  The  only  way  to 
insure  recovery  of  values  is  to  improve  the  breed  of 
the  general  utility  animal,  and  furnish  what  the  | 
trade  requires. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Poultry  Diseases. 


the  feathers  about  the  vent,  nor  should  they  be  j 
compelled  to  roost  in  filthy  places,  or  walk  about  and  ] 
scratch  in    masses    of    decaying  and  putrefying 
material. 

Cleanliness  and  disinfection  enable  the  poulterer  to 
avoid  this  infection  of  the  egg. 

Malformed  Eggs. — One  of  the  most  frequent  mal- 
formations of  eggs  is  the  so-called  "  double  egg,"  the 
egg  containing   two   yolks.    These   eggs  are  usu- 


NUMBEK  IV. 


possible  and  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  sharp, 
broken  pieces. 

Inflammation  of  the  Oviduct. — The  oviduct  some- 
times becomes  inflamed  as  the  result  of  the  manipula- 
tion necessary  to  overcome  the  condition  of  egg- 
bound,  and  sometimes  it  becomes  inflamed  from  causes 
that  are  not  understood.  When  the  inflammation 
exists,  the  hen  makes  movements  as  though  she  were 
attempting  to  lay  an  egg,  is  very  uneasy,  rubs  the 


ally  of  very  large  size  and  develop  when  two  yolks  i  posterior  portion  of  the  body  along  the  ground,  and 


Parasites  and  Foreign  Bodies  in  Eggs. — The  egg  is 
produced  as  follows  :  The  yolk  develops  in  the  ovary, 
which  is  a  large  conglomerate  mass,  the  appearance 
of  which  may  be  compared  roughly  to  that  of  a  bunch 
of  grapes  of  different  sizes.  When  the  yolk  reaches 
its  full  development  in  this  organ,  the  mem- 
brane containing  it  breaks  and  it  is  discharged 
into  the  oviduct.  In  passing  through  the  oviduct 
it  becomes  surrounded  by  albumin,  known  as  the 
white  of  the  egg.  The  development  of  the  albumin 
requires  about  six  hours.  In  the  lower  part 
of  the  oviduct  it  remains  for  about  twenty-four  hours, 
and  during  this  time  it  becomes  covered  with  a  mem- 
brane and  a  shell. 

If  foreign  bodies,  or  parasites  of  any  kind,  are  I 
present  in  the  oviduct,  they  may  readily  become  in- 
corporated with  the  albumin,  and  in  that  way  be 
enclosed  in  the  egg.  There  are  a  number  of  parasites 
of  poultry  that  have  been  found  encapsulated  in  this 
way.  The  imprisonment  of  parasites  in  the  egg  is 
not  a  very  serious  matter,  however,  because  it  occurs 
quite  infrequently,  but  it  is  serious  when  the  germs 
of  decay  are  present  in  the  oviduct  and  become  im- 
prisoned in  the  egg,  because  this  leads  to  the  early 
decomposition  of  the  egg.  The  organisms  that  may 
enter  the  egg  in  this  manner  and  produce  decomposi- 
tion are  of  several  kinds,  but  as  their  effects  are 
about  the  same,  it  is  not  important  to  discuss  them 
separately.  They  cause  the  yolk  to  become  light  in 
color  and  cloudy,  and  cause  the  liberation  of  gas  that 
is  usually  taken  up  by  the  fluid  parts  of  the  egg,  but 
escapes  when  the  shell  is  broken  and  is  of  a  most 
unpleasant  odor. 

These  germs  do  not  get  into  the  oviduct  by  passing 
into  the  fowl  with  its  food,  water  or  the  air  that  it 
breathes,  but  enter  through  the  cloaca,  and  are  often 
introduced  by  the  organs  of  the  male  during  the  act 
of  copulation.  This  condition  may  be  avoided  by  the 
enforcement  of  cleanliness  in  the  poultry  houses  and 
poultry  yards.  Hens  and  cocks  should  never  be 
allowed  to  go  about  with  masses  of  filth  adhering  to 


reach  maturity  in  the  ovary  at  the  same  time  and 
are  discharged  into  the  oviduct  together.  Cases 
have  been  known  in  which  three  yolks  were  found  in 
the  same  egg. 

Sometimes  eggs  of  unusal  shapes  are  noticed;  they 
are  pear-shaped,  spherical,  flattened,  pointed  at 
each  end  or  bent.  Sometimes  they  contain  projec- 
tions at  some  point  on  the  surface.  All  of  these 
conditions  result  from  accidental  influences,  and  as  a 
rule  they  do  not  recur. 

An  important  malformation,  or  rather  lack  of 
development,  consists  in  the  production  of  the  egg 
without  shells  or  with  soft  shells.  This  condition 
usually  results  from  the  fact  that  the  hen  which  pro 


in  these  ways  indicates  irritation  of  that  part.  Some- 
times the  first  symptom  of  beginning  of  inflammation 
of  the  oviduct  is  the  production  of  the  eggs  with 
softshells.  This  condition  has  been  found  not  only 
among  chickens,  but  also  among  ducks,  geese  and 
turkeys. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  is  not  very  satisfac- 
tory. It  consists  in  placing  the  bird  in  a  quiet 
place  where  it  will  not  be  annoyed  and,  in  acute 
cases,  injecting  a  weak  solution  of  tannic  acid 
(1  part  to  100),  to  which  a  small  quantity  of 
chlorate  of  potash  (2  or  3  parts  to  100)  has  been 
added.  This  fluid  should  be  made  warm  before  it  is 
injected,  and  should  be  administered  carefully  and 


duced  the  egg  laid  it  before  the  shell  had  time  to  |  in  small  quantities.    The  best  syringe  for  this  pur- 


develop  or  that  she  was  not  supplied  with  the  proper 
kind  of  nourishment  and  therefore  could  not  produce 
the  lime  salts  necessary  for  the  secretion  of  the  shell. 

The  treatment  in  the  latter  case  consists  in  giving 
fowls  ground  oyster  shells,  broken  egg  shells  or 
pieces  of  ground  bone. 

Egg  Bound.—  Sometimes  an  egg  becomes  caught  in 
the  oviduct  and  cannot  be  expelled.  It  may  be  that 
this  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  egg  is  too  large  or 
that  irritation  or  inflammation  has  caused  a  swelling 
that  obstructs  the  passage,  or  that  the  cloaca  is 
obstructed  with  a  mass  of  faeces.  In  these  cases,  it 
is  necessary  to  supply  assistance.  If  it  is  found  that 
the  cloaca  is  obstructed,  the  faecal  mass  should  be 
removed  in  the  manner  described  under  constipation. 
If  the  egg  is  large,  or  the  passage  small,  the  injection 
of  oil  or  glycerine  may  enable  the  hen  to  expel  it.  If, 
however,  it  cannot  be  removed  in  this  manner  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  expel  it  by  placing  the 
hen  upon  her  back  and  pressing  above  the  egg 
through  the  abdominal  walls  and  in  that  way  forcing 
it  out.  If  it  cannot  be  removed  in  this  way,  the  only 
alternative  is  to  break  it  and  remove  the  shell  piece  by 
piece.  The  fragments  of  shell  should  be  removed  with 
the  finger  or  a  pair  of  forceps.  When  the  pieces  of  shell 
cannot  be  removed  at  once,  sweet  oil  should  be  in- 
jected in  order  to  lubricate  the  passage  as  freely  as 


pose  is  a  soft  rubber  bulb  supplied  with  a  hard  rubber 
nozzle.  Laxatives,  such  as  castor  oil  or  calomel 
should  be  administered  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
keep  the  bowel  loose.  The  food  should  be  non-stim- 
ulating, and  given  in  small  quantities. 

Prolapsus  of  the  Oviduct. — As  a  result  of  great 
straining  to  expel  an  unusually  large  egg,  the  oviduct 
may  be  turned  inside  out  and  project  from  the  body 
of  the  hen.  It  can  then  be  seen  as  a  red  swelling 
protruding  from  the  rear  part  of  the  body,  the  hen 
becomes  very  uneasy,  and  it  is  impossible  for  her  to 
lay  eggs  while  in  this  condition.  In  examining  these 
cases,  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  color 
of  the  inverted  membrane.  If  it  is  very  dark,  and 
of  a  purplish  or  bluish  tinge,  treatment  should  not 
be  attempted,  for  this  indicates  that  gangrene  is 
about  to  begin,  and  in  these  cases  the  fowls  cannot 
be  saved,  so  that  it  is  better  to  destroy  them  while 
still  fit  for  food.  Tf  the  membrane  is  red,  it  should 
be  washed  off  with  warm  water,  covered  with  a  thin 
coating  of  vaseline  and  pushed  back  very  carefully. 
If  it  is  expelled  again  it  should  be  again  returned 
and  a  small  piece  of  ice  placed  in  the  opening.  This 
will  usually  cause  the  parts  to  contract  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  will  not  fall  out.  Prom  the  begin- 
ning of  the  treatment,  the  hen  must  be  kept  in  a 
quiet  place  and  allowed  very  little  food. 


THIS  IS  BAKER  &  HAMILTON'S  AD.  I  Write  for  Our  No.  32  Calalogoe. 

Original  and  Genuine  Buckeye  Mower 

STRONG,  DURABLE  AND  RELIABLE.  —  Frames  are  Strong  and  Will  Not  Break. 


of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


ADRIANCE  BUCKEYE  MOWER,  STYLE  H,  with  Foot  Lift.  Wooden  Pitman,  Serrated  Guard 

Plates  and  Steel  Back  of  Knife  Bar. 

The  Pitman  is  exceptionally  long— on  excel- 
lent point— and  is  made  of  Mooad  itrowth 
hickory,  with  drop  forced  steel  connec- 
tions.   We  can  take  up  wear  on  both  ends. 

This  makes  the  best  Pitman  used  on  any 
mower  on  the  coast,  and  will  not  break  knife 
heads. 


The  Above  Cut  Shows  Style  of  Pitman 


WE  HAVE  THE  MOST  COMPLETE 
LINE  OF  HORSE  RAKES. 


Write  Us  for  Special  Catalogue. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  GENUINE  "BUCKEYE"  MOWER. 

We  herewith  give  a  Testimonial  signed  by  residents  of 
this  State,  whose  word  cannot  be  questioned,  as  they  are 
men  of  sterling-  integrity,  some  of  whom  have  used  the 
Adrimice  liuckeye  Mowers  for  20  to  :I0  years.  To  those 
who  are  not  aware  of  the  fact,  we  will  say  here  that  the  so- 
called  Buckeye  has  had  nothing  to  do  whatever  with  the 
high  reputation  earned  by  the  "Adriance  Ituckeye."  as 
it  has  nut  been  nold  in  the  San  Francisco  market  until*  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years. 

"I  have  used  the  Adriance  Buckeye  Mower,  as  manu- 
factured by  Adriance,  Piatt  &  Co..'  of  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y..  for  mauv  years,  and  It  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  I 
know  it  to  be  the  Only  Genuine  Huckeye  Mow  er  manu- 
factured." 

ISUiXKI).  ] 

B.  J.  ULAUSTDNK,  Cayucos  20  years. 

SAMUEL  DONALD.  Cayucos   8 

P.  W.  FREEMAN,  Cayucos   8  " 

G.  BIANCHINI,  Cayucos   8 

JURGEN  SCHRODER.  Sunol  20  " 

PATRICK  GEARY.  Sunol  16 

H  CARPENTER  Siilsun   20  " 

MICHAEL  GRENNAN.  Snisun  20 

HORACE  NELSON.  Half  Moon  Bay  10 

D  G.  BARTNifi  IT.  Pacheco  Has  sold  it  for  28 

J.  S.  HOOK.  Pacheco  18 

And  on  his  father's  farm,  Pacheco  30 

H.  H.  WHITMAN.  Pacheco    SI 

THUS  II.  tiREKN.  Dougherty's  Station  IS 

ELISH A  C.  HARLAN.  Dougherty's  Station  15 

JAMES  BIGGINS. Tracy  80  " 

D.  B.  WRIGHT.  Byron   7 

JOMN  S.  ARMSTRONG.  Bvron   7 

F.  B.  HIICKHOLTZ  Byron   7 

T.  C.  PUTNAM  Petaluma  22  " 

WM.  HILL.  Petaluma  20 

A.  C.  CHURCH.  Rio  Vista  24 

N.  C.  BUTTER.  Rio  Vista  24 

G.  KILBURN.  Newman  Many 

A.  J.  JAMISON.  Walerford   " 

R.  J.  ROGERS,  King  Citv   8  " 

PH  LIP  ETTINti.  St.  Helena  20 

M.  M  LYM ANN.  St.  Helena  20 

JAMES  BUCK,  Mission  Sin  Jose  15 

R.  TURELFALL.  Irvlngton  20 

W.  L.  COOL1Y.  Menlo  Park   8 

SAMUEL  NASH.  Meulo  Park  10 

M.  POLSON.  Menlo  Park  18  •• 

JOHN  MONAHAN.  Meulo  Park   « 

JOHN  RUSSELL.  Volta   8 

E.  f'ORR  Warm  Springs  20 

T.  TVVOHIG.  Warm  Springs  2tt 

RICHARD  BYRNK.  Warm  Springs  20 

AUG.  MOORE,  Warm  Springs  15 

P  VTRICK  BARD.  Warm  Springs  2:) 

GEO.  H.  LONG.  Lompoc  80 

E.  D.  HUYCK.  Lompoc  Many 

F.  S.  MOREHEA.D  Lompoc   " 

W.  W.  ZELLER,  Lompoc  18 

CAPTION!   He  Hiire  that  the  "  »PC  K  K  Y  ri"  Mow  r  you 

purchase  Is  branded  "  w>ki  vvuk  itu  ikhy  ;."  insist 
upon  having  It.  Take  no  other.  It  will  not  fail  to  give  you 
full  satisfaction. 


BAKLR  &  HAHILTON, 


San    Francisco,    Sacramento  and 
Los  Angeles. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

A  Great  Han. 

That  man  is  great,  and  he  alone, 
Who  serves  a  greatness  not  his  own. 

For  neither  praise  nor  pelf, 
Content  to  know  and  be  unknown; 

Whole  in  himself. 

Strong  is  the  man,  he  only  strong, 
To  whose  well-ordered  will  belong, 

For  service  and  delight, 
All  powers  that,  in  the  face  of  wrong, 

Establish  right. 

And  free  is  he,  and  only  he, 

Who,  from  his  tyrant  passions  free. 

By  fortune  undismayed, 
Hath  power  upon  himself  to  be 

By  himself  obeyed. 

If  such  a  man  there  be,  where'er 
Beneath  the  sun  and  moon  he  fare, 

He  cannot  fare  amiss. 
Great  nature  hath  him  in  her  care; 

Her  cause  is  his. 

—Owen  Meredith. 


Ways  of  the  World. 


There  are  times  when  the  heart  is  lonesome, 

And  hope  with  despair  alloyed, 
And  sunniest  scenes  turn  sombre, 

And  the  world  grows  cold  and  void. 

Then,  too,  there  are  times  when  gladness, 

The  gloomiest  mood  beguiles, 
And  the  mind  is  brimmed  with  rapture, 

And  the  face  is  wreathed  in  smiles. 

A  path  always  bright  and  pleasant, 

A  sky  ever  calm  and  clear. 
I  fancy  would  soon  seem  irksome, 

And  wearisome  be  and  drear. 

So  live  each  day  independent, 

And  banish  the  rising  fears, 
A  laugh  when  the  heart  feels  lonesome, 

Is  better  than  sighs  or  tears. 

The  world  is  deaf  to  your  pleadings, 
Nor  feels  your  sorrows  and  pains, 

But  a  friend  to  joy  and  good  fortune 
And  eager  to  share  your  gains. 

—George  Sands  Johnson. 


The  Hardy  House. 

"  Here  we  are  at  last,  girls,"  I  cried 
cheerily,  gathering  up  bags  and  um- 
brellas as  the  negro  porter  drawled  out 
in  his  lazy  voice  : 

"  An-nis-ton  ! " 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  tired  !  "  Bess  said  in 
such  a  faint  voice  and  with  such  a 
white,  tired  face  that  I  hurried  her 
into  the  fly  waiting  at  the  dingy  little 
station. 

"  To  the  old  Hardy  house,"  I  ordered 
briefly  to  the  driver  as  he  closed  the 
door,"  and  even  in  the  gathering  dusk- 
Loo  and  I  noticed  his  start  of  surprise. 

"Depend  upon  it,  the  house  is 
haunted  !  "  cried  imaginative  Loo.  The 
man  looked  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost. 

I  gave  her  a  warning  glance,  but 
Bess  had  not  heeded;  indeed  she  seemed 
to  have  fallen  into  a  doze,  which  lasted 
until  she  was  lifted  out  and  carried 
into  the  cottage  in  the  strong  arms  of 
Anne  Duty.  Dismissing  the  man,  Loo 
and  I  lingered  outside  awhile  trying  to 
make  out  something  of  our  novel  sur- 
roundings, but  beyond  the  low,  ram- 
bling old  house  we  could  see  nothing, 
not  even  a  village  light,  so  closely  were 
we  shut  in  by  great  trees. 

Loo  shivered  slightly. 

"  How  dark  and  weird  it  looks  !  "  she 
whispered,  running  into  the  brightly 
lighted  front  room,  where  Anne  Duty, 
having  deposited  Bess  on  the  broad, 
low  lounge,  was  already  occupied  in 
making  tea. 

"I  wish  Dr.  Cross  had  telegraphed 
old  Dr.  Deering  to  meet  us  at  the  sta- 
tion. Tt  would  have  been  a  little  less 
lonesome,"  grumbled  Loo,  later  on, 
when  Bess  had  been  left  comfortably 
asleep  in  the  wide,  low  ceiled  room  on 
the  ground  floor,  the  onl}'  one  that  had 
been  got  ready,  Anne  explained. 

"  I  think  Dr.  Deering  has  been  put 
to  enough  trouble  for  us,  renting  the 
house  and  all  that,"  I  was  beginning  to 
remonstrate,  when  Anne  Duty  coming 
in  interrupted  me. 

"Miss  Katherine,"  she  began  in  what 
Loo  calls  her  graveyard  voice,  "Miss 
Katherine,  I  don't  want  that  what  I 
am  going  to  say  should  frighten  you, 
but  I  can't  noways  reconcile  it  to  my 
conscience  not  to  tell  you.  A  ghost 
walks  this  old  rattletrap  of  a  house." 

I  could  not  help  laughing — her  tone 


was  so  sepulchral — but  she  went  on 
without  noticing  my  levity,  while  Loo 
listened  with  wide  eyes. 

"The  man  that  brought  me  out  with 
the  boxes  this  morning  said  he  had  seen 
it,  and  you  couldn't  hire  him  to  come 
near  the  place  after  dark;  that  lots  of 
I  folks  out  late  of  dark  stormy  nights 
had  seen  blue  lights  burning  in  the  room 
upstairs;  and  he  said  he  wasn't  the 
only  one  that  bad  seen  a  white  figure 
flitting  through  the  dark  hall,  though 
nobody  has  lived  in  the  house  since,  two 
years  ago,  a  wicked,  swearing  young 
fellow  died  here,  crying  out  at  the  last 
that  he  had  sold  bis  soul  to  the  devil  for 
drink  and  it  was  burning  him  up. 

"  And  Miss  Katherine,  honey,  would 
you  believe  it,  every  blessed  bit  of 
furniture  that  had  been  sent  on  ahead 
was  piled  up  out  there  on  the  porch, 
just  as  they  dumped  it  down,  not  a 
stick  put  in  out  of  the  weather  ?  And  a 
blessed  thing  it  hasn't  rained." 
Anne  paused  at  last  for  breath. 
Loo  looked  fearfully  around  the 
cheerful  but  rather  dilapidated  little 
room,  and,  moving  her  chair  nearer 
mine,  she  said  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  afraid 
of  the  ghost  overhearing  her: 

"  I  can't  imagine  what  induced  old 
Dr.  Deering  to  send  us  to  this  horrid 
old  haunted  house  anyway.  He  might 
have  known  " — 

"  Loo,"  I  interrupted  sternly,  for 
her  voice  was  beginning  to  tremble, 
and  I  have  all  a  man's  horror  of  hyster- 
ics, "you  know  well  enough  Dr.  Deer- 
ing has  been  kindness  itself.  What 
claim  have  we  upon  him,  1  should  like 
to  know,  except  that  we  are  friends 
and  patients  of  old  Dr.  Cross  ?  And 
you,  as  well  as  I,  saw  the  letter  in 
which  he  described  this  old  house  and 
said  its  location  made  it  the  very  place 
for  Bess  to  recover  her  shattered 
nerves,  quiet  and  so  near  the  sulphur 
water  Dr.  Cross  has  sent  her  here  to 
drink. 

"  And  now,  Anne,"  turning  to  our 
faithful  old  servant  and  friend,  "you 
have  too  much  sense,  I  know,  to  utter 
a  word  of  this  nonsense  where  Bess 
can  hear  it,  and  I  advise  you  to  get  it 
out  of  your  own  stupid  old  head  as 
quickly  as  possible.  As  for  me,"  yawn- 
ing, "I  am  too  tired  and  sleepy  to  sit 
up  any  longer,  ghosts  or  no  ghosts. " 
And  in  a  short  time  the  old  house  was 
wrapped  in  darkness  and  silence. 

I  had  been  asleep  I  don't  know  how 
long  when  suddently  I  felt  a  rush  of 
cold  air  and  heard  a  sound  like  a  low, 
sobbing  sigh. 

"  Oh,  Kit  !"  wailed  Loo  under  her 
breath  and  clutching  my  arm  convul- 
sively, "did  you  feel  it  ?  Did  you  hear 
it  ?  What  was  it  ?  " 

"  I  felt  the  wind  blowing  in  through 
a  broken  window,"  I  answered  cour- 
ageously, for,  though  I  was  only  twenty 
and  a  girl,  I  had  not  been  the  head  of 
the  family  so  many  years  for  nothing. 

Anne  Duty  came  rushing  in  with  a 
sheet  wrapped  about  her  and  a  lighted 
candle  in  her  hand,  just  as  Bess  awoke, 
asking  in  her  weak  voice  what  we  were 
all  doing  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
While  I  slipped  on  my  dressing  gown 
and  lighted  a  candle  on  the  stand  near 
the  bed,  I  told  her  as  calmly  as  I  could, 
for  my  heart  was  beating  violently, 
that  1  thought  a  door  or  window  up- 
stairs had  blown  open,  and  Anne  and 
I  were  going  up  to  see  while  Loo  re- 
mained with  her. 

Then  I  went  out,  Anne  following 
bravely,  though  I  could  hear  her  teeth 
chattering,  and  the  candle  shook  so  1 
had  to  take  it  from  her.  As  we  shut 
the  door  behind  us  I  heard  the  scrape 
of  a  match,  and  a  bright  light  flashed 
out  from  a  room  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs. 

"  Ghosts  don't  usually  carry  matches 
about  them,"  I  said  to  poor  trembling 
Anne  in  a  would-be  sarcastic  tone  which 
my  own  terror  kept  from  being  a  suc- 
cess. "  Better  a  dozen  ghosts,"  I 
thought,  "  than  one  live  burglar." 

Slowly  we  mounted  the  creeking 
stairs  till  just  as  1  reached  the  top  a 
tall  man,  clad  in  a  light  gray  suit, 
stepped  out  from  the  room,  confronting 
me.  A  smothered  shriek  from  Anne 
was  for  a  moment  the  only  sound  that 
broke  the  stillness. 

The  light  from  my  candle  shone  full 
upon  the  intruder's  face,  and  I  saw 


that  he  was  young,  good  looking  and 
unmistakably  a  gentleman.  Anne,  too, 
must  have  seen  as  much,  for  I  heard 
her  scuttling  down  the  stairs  behind  me 
much  faster  than  she  came  up,  evidently 
mindful  of  her  costume. 

Curiously  enough,  I  did  not  think  of 
my  own  appearance,  but  stood  stock 
still,  staring  at  the  man,  who  stared 
back  at  me  for  fully  two  minutes,  then 
lifted  his  hat  and  said  courteously  : 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  have  T  the 
honor  of  addressing  Miss  Blake  ?  " 

I  bowed  dumbly,  wondering  what  on 
earth  he  would  say  next. 

"Then,"  he  went  on  pleasantly,  "T 
owe  you  an  apology  for  my  unceremo- 
nious intrusion,  but  I  have  been  absent 
from  the  village  for  several  days.  I 
reached  home  only  a  few  hours  ago  and 
had  not  heard  of  your  arrival.  You 
must  have  changed  your  plans  sud- 
denly, for  I  was  not  expecting  you  until 
next  week,"  this  with  an  inquiring 
glance. 

He  expecting  us  !  Was  the  man 
crazv  ? 

"Yes,"  I  stammered,  "the  phy- 
sician, Dr.  Cross,  thought  it  would  be 
best  to  get  Bess,  my  sister — she  has 
been  sick — away  from  the  city  as  soon 
as  possible,  so  we  came  on  to-day. 

"And  the  people  told  us,"  I  went  on 
incoherently,  "that  the  house  was 
haunted,  and  we  thought  you  were  a 
ghost,  and  " — 

He  laughed  at  this  and  drew  himself 
up  a  little.  "  A  very  substantial 
ghost,"  he  said  lightly,  adding  more 
earnestly  : 

"I  really  am  so  sorry  for  causing  you 
annoyance.  You  see,  I  have  been  using 
this  old  house  as  a  kind  of  a  laboratory, 
making  all  sorts  of  chemical  experi- 
ments here  during  the  uncanny  night 
hours,  so  it  is  no  wonder  the  place  has 
acquired  an  evil  reputation.  I  ran 
over  to-night  to  put  things  together  a 
bit,  to  prepare  for  their  removal  before 
you  came,  but  you  took  me  unawares, 
and  " — 

"  But  who  are  you  ?  "  I  interrupted, 
unable  to  restrain  my  curiosity  any 
longer. 

"Why,  haven't  I  told  you?  I  am 
Dr.  Deering,  at  your  service." 

Dr.  Deering  ?  Why,  we  thought — 
Dr.  Cross  said — surely  Dr.  Cross  spoke 
of  you  as  an  old  friend,"  and  in  my 
confusion  the  candle  slipped  and  went 
out,  but  not  before  I  had  caught  the 
twinkle  in  his  handsome  eyes. 

"I  am  his  old  friend,  inasmuch  as  he 
has  known  me  all  my  life,"  he  said, 
stooping  to  recover  the  candle,  adding 
gently,  "Dr.  Cross  has  confided  you 
and  your  sisters  to  my  care,  and  1  hope 
you  are  not  the  less  inclined  to  trust 
me  because  I  happen  to  be  not  so  old 
in  years  or  wisdom  as  the  good  old 
doctor  himself." 

1  do  not  know  what  reply  I  made; 
something  foolish  it  must  have  been, 
for  I  suddenly  became  blushingly  cou- 
scious  that  I  was  attired  in  an  old  blue 
dressing  gown,  and  this  man.  this 
stranger,  was  regarding  me  with  rather 
quizzical  eyes. 

With  a  muttered  "  Good  night !"  I 
fled  precipitately,  leaving  him  to  find 
his  own  way  out,  while  I  recounted  to 
the  girls  as  much  of  my  ghostly  adven- 
ture as  I  thought  needful  for  them  to 
know. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  our  stay  in 
the  old  Hardy  house.  When  I  left,  it 
was  not  to  return  to  the  city,  for  Dr. 
Deering  had  persuaded  me  to  remain  in 
Anniston.— Margaret  Foley  Blashford. 


High  civilization  does  not  seem  to  fa- 
vor extreme  length  of  life.  A  German 
statistician  finds  that  the  German  em- 
pire has  but  seveuty-eight  subjects 
over  one  hundred  years  of  age;  France, 
213;  England,  14(5;  Ireland,  578;  Scot- 
land, forty-six;  Denmark,  two;  Bel- 
gium, five;  Sweden,  ten;  Norway, 
twenty-three;  Switzerland,  none;  Spain, 
410;  Servia,  575;  Roumania,  1084;  Bul- 
garia, 3883.  The  last  named  country 
has  a  centenarian  for  every  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  oldest  man'  in  the 
world  is  believed  to  be  Bruno  Cotrim, 
a  negro  of  Rio  Janeiro,  whose  age  is 
150.  A  Moscow  cabman  is  in  bis  140th 
year,  and  Servia,  in  1890,  had  three  in- 
habitants between  135  and  140,  with 
eighteen  between  125  and  135. 


Popular  Science. 


Eagles  do  not  have  different  mates 
every  season  as  do  birds  generally; 
they  pair  for  life,  and  sometimes  oc- 
cupy the  same  nest  for  many  years. 

Birds  differ  very  much  in  the  heights 
to  which  they  commonly  ascend.  The 
condor,  largest  of  vultures  and  of  all 
flying  birds,  has  been  observed  soaring 
over  29,000  feet,  or  about  five  miles 
and  a  half,  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

A  further  study  of  the  amount  of 
argon  in  the  atmosphere  has  been 
made  by  Schloesing,  in  which  a  re- 
markable uniformity  appears  in  air 
from  different  sources.  The  average 
value  is  found  to  be  1.184  per  cent  of 
the  total  volume  of  nitrogen  and 
argon. 

The  mistletoe  is  a  true  parasite,  for- 
merly never  growing  save  on  the 
branches  of  oaks  in  moist  situations. 
Of  late  years  it  is  extensively  raised  in 
greenhouses,  the  crushed  seeds  being 
placed  upon  slabs  of  bark  in  situations 
as  nearly  as  possible  approximating 
its  original  habitat. 

George  Isaac,  a  German  scientist, 
and  three  assistants  were  blown  to 
atoms  by  an  explosion  of  acetylene  gas, 
on  Dec.  12.  It  is  said  that  he  believed 
he  had  discovered  a  non-explosive  va- 
riety of  acetylene,  and  that  Emperor 
William  had  been  attracted  by  his  ex- 
periments with  the  manufacture  of  the 
gas,  and  was  soon  to  visit  his  labora- 
tory. 

The  forest  department  in  India  is  now 
paying  its  way  handsomely  and  more, 
the  profits  having  been  going  up  stead- 
ily since  1875.  While  for  the  five  years 
ending  with  that  they  stood  at  eleven 
lakhs,  the  profits  for  the  five  years 
ending  in  1895  were  fifty- three  lakhs, 
or  just  short  of  five  times  as  much. 

That  not  only  animals  but  plants  also 
will  have  some  of  their  juices  or  liquids 
freeze  in  the  winter  time  is  well  known. 
Twigs  will  snap  easily  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  below  zero  because  of  being 
frozen,  and  ice  crystals  can  be  readily 
discerned  by  the  microscope.  But  the 
question,  asks  Meehan's  Monthly,  is,  do 
they  freeze  solid?  The  contention  is 
that  the  active  living  cells  cannot  do 
this,  and  still  live. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  things 
about  eagles  is  their  power  of  vision. 
Their  eyes  are  much  better  and 
stronger  than  ours,  and  they  bear  not 
only  to  look  upon  the  sun,  but  they 
can  see  much  more  distinctly  than  we 
can.  Even  baby  eagles  can  see  their 
parents  at  immense  distances  coming 
to  feed  them,  as  they  plainly  show  by 
their  cries,  before  a  human  eye  can 
possibly  make  them  out  in  the  clearest 
light.   


Gems  of  Thought. 


Nothing  is  done  beautifully,  which  is 
done  in  rivalship;  nor  nobly  which  is 
done  in  pride. — Ruskin. 

If  you  have  built  castles  in  the  air, 
your  work  need  not  be  lost:  that  is 
where  they  should  be.  Now  put  foun- 
dations under  them. — Thoreau. 

The  thing  which  makes  one  man 
greater  than  another,  the  quality  by 
which  we  ought  to  measure  greatness, 
is  a  man's  capacity  for  loving. — Sir 
Arthur  Phelps. 

The  true  strength  of  every  human 
soul  is  to  be  dependent  on  as  many 
nobler  as  it  can  discern,  and  to  be  de- 
pended upon  by  as  many  inferior  as  it 
can  reach. — John  Ruskin. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said:  "The 
human  race  is  divided  in  two  classes — 
those  who  go  ahead  and  do  something, 
and  those  who  sit  and  enquire,  '  Why 
wasn't  it  done  the  other  way?'  " 

It  is  when  great  truths  have  struck 
great  men  that  great  movements  have 
started  forth.  Every  truth  of  what- 
ever size  has  breezes  for  mental  sails 
whenever  they  are  unfurled. — Tilden. 

You  who  are  letting  miserable  mis- 
understandings run  on  from  year  to 
year,  meaning  to  clear  them  up  some 
day — if  you  could  only  know  and  see 
and  feel  that  the  time  is  short,  how  it 
would  break  the  spell  !  How  you  would 
go  instantly  and  do  the  thing  which 
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you  might  never  have  another  chance 
to  do  ! — Phillips  Brooks. 

It  is  only  the  great-hearted  who  can 
be  true  friends  ;  the  mean  and  cow- 
ardly can  never  know  what  true  friend- 
ship means. — C.  Kingsley. 

The  man  who  is  never  tried  never 
knows  himself.  It  is  only  in  the  fur- 
nace heat  that  the  soul  learns  its  own 
strength  and  weakness. — C.  Kingsley. 

He  only  is  advancing  in  life  whose 
heart  is  getting  softer,  whose  blood 
warmer,  whose  brain  quicker,  whose 
spirit  is  entering  into  living  peace. 
And  the  men  who  have  this  life  in 
them  are  the  true  lords  and  kings  of 
the  earth  —  they  and  they  only. — 
Ruskin. 

Curious  Facts. 


Sorrow  That  Hides  in  a  Smile. 


Of  fifty-six  oases  of  typhoid  fever, 
about  one-third  were  said  to  be  trace- 
able to  the  eating  of   raw  shell-fish. 

In  Arran,  where  the  maidenhair 
ferns  grow  plentifully,  some  of  the  in- 
habitants use  it  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

Vegetables  that  have  been  a  little 
touched  by  the  frost  may  frequently  be 
restored  by  soaking  them  for  a  time  in 
cold  water. 

Returns  show  that  sixteen  persons 
in  a  thousand  who  are  confined  in  lu- 
natic asylums  have  been  made  insane 
by  love  affairs. 

The  deepest  hole  in  the  world  has 
been  bored  in  Silesia.  It  has  reaches 
a  depth  of  6520  feet,  and  passed 
through  eighty-three  beds  of  coal. 

A  French  savant  says  that  many 
perfumes  aid  health  by  destroying  dis- 
ease microbes.  Thyme,  lemon,  mint, 
lavender,  eucalyptus  and  other  scents 
prove  very  useful. 

The  most  costly  tomb  in  existence  is 
said  to  be  that  which  was  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Mohammed.  The  dia- 
monds and  rubies  used  in  the  decora- 
tions are  worth  £2,000,000. 

The  present  area  of  New  York,  in- 
cluding the  recently  annexed'  territory 
of  West  Chester,  East  Chester  and 
Pelham,  is  88.85  square  miles.  The 
area  of  Greater  London  (Metropolitan 
Police  District)  is  688.31  square  miles; 
Paris,  a  little  over  30  square  miles; 
Chicago,  180.12  square  miles;  Phila- 
delphia, 129.33  square  miles.  The 
Greater  New  York  will  contain  359.75 
square  miles. 

The  French  have  a  way  of  making 
even  an  inferior  quality  of  table  linen 
look  well  without  the'  aid  of  starch. 
When  the  napkins  are  washed  and 
dried  and  ready  to  be  ironed,  they 
are  dipped  into  boiling  water  and  par- 
tially wrung  out  between  cloths.  They 
are  then  rapidly  ironed  with  as  hot  a 
flatiron  as  possible  without  burning 
them.  Treated  in  this  manner  they 
become  beautifully  glossy  and  stiff. 


Pleasantries. 


"Does  your  husband  suffer  from 
asthma,  Mrs.  Widdleby  ?  "  "Well,  he 
has  it,  but  he  makes  the  rest  of  us  do 
the  suffering."— Chicago  Record. 

Mother— Dear  me  !  the  baby  has 
swallowed  that  piece  of  worsted. 
Father — That's  nothing  to  the  yarns 
she'll  have  to  swallow  if  she  lives  to 
grow  up. — Boston  Transcript. 

"  Why  is  a  naughty  schoolboy  like  a 
typewriter?"  "  Dm  !  I  suppose  be- 
cause you've  got  to  thump  him  to  make 
him  spell."— Philadelphia  North  Amer- 
ican. 

"  I  love  to  have  you  come  to  see  sis- 
ter, Mr.  Tompkins."  "  Why,  Dickie  ?  " 
"  'Cause  she  never  likes  that  candy  you 
bring  her  an'  gives  it  tome." — Chicago 
Record. 

"Representative  Jinglejaw  seemed 
to  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  his 
speech  in  favor  of  the  anti-cigarette 
bill."  "  Yes  ;  he  forgot  to  take  out  his 
chewing  tobacco." — Chicago  Journal. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Willie,  "  do  you  pay 
Jennie  $15  a  month  for  looking  after 
me  ?  "  "  No,  $16,"  said  mamma;  "  she 
is  a  good  nurse,  and  deserves  it." 
"Well,  I  say,  ma;  I'll  look  after  my- 
self for  $10.  You'll  save  $6  by  it."— 
Harper's  Young  People. 


It  is  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant 

When  life  flows  by  like  a  song, 
But  the  man  worth  while  is  one  who  will 
smile 

When  everything  goes  dead  wrong; 
For  the  test  of  the  heart  is  trouble, 

And  it  always  comes  with  years. 
And  the  smile  that  is  worth  the  praise  of  earth 

Is  the  smile  that  shines  through  tears. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  be  prudent 

When  nothing  tempts  you  to  stray  ; 
When  without  or  within  no  voice  of  sin 

Is  luring  your  soul  away. 
But  it's  only  a  negative  virtue 

Until  it  is  tried  by  fire, 
And  the  life  that  is  worth  the  honor  of  earth 

Is  the  one  that  resists  the  desire. 

By  the  cynic,  the  sad,  the  fallen, 

Who  had  no  strength  for  the  strife, 
The  world's  highway  is  cumbered  to-day, 

They  make  up  the  sum  of  life. 
But  the  virtue  that  conquers  passion, 

And  the  sorrow  that  hides  in  a  smile, 
It  is  these  that  are  worth  the  homage  of  earth 

For  we  find  them  but  once  in  a  while. 

— Anonymous. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


A  French  cook  says  that  when  raw 
potatoes  are  to  be  cut  into  long  strips 
to  be  fried  in  boiling  fat,  if  the  pota- 
toes are  cut  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  and  slantingwise  they  will 
cook  better  and  be  more  puffy. 

If  metal  teapots  are  not  used  for 
some  time  they  acquire  a  peculiar,  un- 
pleasant odor,  frequently  giving  a  dis- 
agreeable taste  to  the  tea  made  in 
them.  It  is  said  that  this  may  be  obvi- 
ated by  dropping  a  lump  of  sugar  into 
the  pot  when  it  is  put  away. 

When  making  down  pillows,  wax  the 
inner  covering,  and  then  the  down  will 
not  be  able  to  work  through  the  two 
covers.  To  do  this,  iron  the  wrong 
side  of  the  tick  with  a  hot  flatiron 
rubbed  with  beeswax,  rubbing  the  iron 
over  the  wax  each  time  before  putting 
it  on  the  cloth. 

Grass  stains  may  be  removed  from 
white  clothes  by  first  dipping  the  spots 
in  ammonia  water  and  then  washing 
them  out  at  once  in  warm  suds.  Ging- 
hams of  strong  colors  and  well  dyed,  if 
grass  stained,  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way,  though  not  always  with 
safety  to  the  colors. 

Those  who  use  filters  for  their  drink- 
ing water  should  remember  that  it  is 
absolutely  useless  to  filter  the  water 
unless  the  filter  itself  is  frequently  and 
thoroughly  cleaned.  It  is  also  useless 
to  filter  water  in  order  to  purify  it, 
and  then  add  to  it  ice  from  an  unknown 
or  suspected  source. 

Do  not  allow  dust  and  other  imp  i- 
ties  to  remain  upon  the  foilage  of  house 
plants,  to  choke  them.  Almost  all 
plants  require  to  be  washed  at  least 
once  in  two  weeks.  Clean  foilage  looks 
brighter,  as  well  as  being  healthier. 
Never  use  water  colder  than  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room. 

Punch  bowls  are  now  in  favor  as  a 
centerpiece  for  holding  flowers.  A 
wire  screen  fitted  across  the  top  holds 
the  flowers  in  position.  Loving  cups 
are  also  utilized,  tiny  ones  of  cut  glass 
serving  to  hold  a  boutonniere  of  violets, 
and  larger  ones  of  crystal  decorated 
with  gold  forming  exquisite  holders  for 
a  nosegay  of  daffodils   or  hyacinths. 

"  Consomme  should  jelly  from  its  own 
strength  and  richness,"  confides  the 
manager  of  one  of  New  York's  most 
famous  restaurants,  "but  in  point  of 
fact  it  is  rarely  made  to  that  degree  of 
excellence.  Instead,  to  betray  a  culi- 
nary secret,  two  or  three  calves'  feet 
are  thrown  in  while  the  stock  is  boil- 
ing. That  is  for  a  large  supply;  one 
should  answer  for  a  family's  portion. 
Never  use  gelatine;  that  would  not  do 
at  all."  Which  trick  of  the  trade  is 
passed  on  to  housekeepers,  many  of 
whom  have  tried  and  not  been  able  to 
serve  at  their  own  tables  the  appe- 
tizing jellied  cold  consomme  of  a  few  of 
the  city's  restaurants. 

Flour  is  one  of  the  cooking  materials 
that  frequently  receives  no  thought  as 
to  where  it  shall  be  kept.  Many 
houses  are  not  provided  with  a  store 
closet,  and  a  barrel  of  flour  is  put  in  a 
corner  of  the  kitchen  behind  an  outside 
door  "  to  have  it  out  of  the  way  and 
not  fill  up  the  pantry."  Dampness 
affects  flour,    making    it   close  and 


heavy;  besides,  flour  will  absorb  the 
odor  of  many  things  as  quickly  as  but- 
ter; so  if  one  wishes  to  be  sure  of  good 
and  light  bread  and  cakes  one  of  -  the 
first  things  to  do  is  to  "fill  up  the  pan- 
try." Make  feet  of  four  small  pieces 
of  wood  for  the  barrel  to  stand  upon, 
thus  allowing  the  air  to  circulate 
around  all  parts  of  the  barrel. 

Old  black  thread  or  French  laces 
that  have  become  rusty  and  need  to  be 
freshened  may  be  renovated  by  dipping 
tbfm  into  weak  green  tea  and  pressing 
them  between  newspapers  on  a  flat 
surface.  Pick  out  each  little  scallop 
or  point  with  the  fingers  before  cover- 
ing the  lace  with  the  top  paper. 

The  convenient  soup  spoons  with  the 
oblong  bowl  and  the  pointed  tip,  such 
as  were  used  by  our  great  grandpa- 
rents, are  now  placed  on  one  side  for  a 
new  form.  The  modern  spoons  have  a 
rather  deap  round  bowl  like  a  bouillon 
spoon,  but  larger  in  size.  These 
spoons  are  handsome  to  look  at,  but 
we  have  yet  to  determine  if  the  old 
shape  can  be  improved  upon. 

Patent  leather  shoes  require  care  to 
look  well.  They  should  be  wiped  with 
a  damp  sponge  and  afterward  with  a 
soft,  dry  cloth,  and  occasionally  with  a 
cloth  damped  with  a  little  sweet  oil. 
Blacken  and  polish  the  edges  of  the 
soles  in  the  usual  way,  but  do  not  cover 
the  patent  leather  with  the  blacking. 
A  cloth  moistened  in  a  little  milk  may 
be  used  on  patent  leather  with  good  ef- 
fect. 

An  excellent  wash  for  plants  is  to- 
bacco water.  Take  a  handful  of  to- 
bacco stems  and  steep  them  by  pour- 
ing boiling  water  over  them  until  the 
water  looks  like  strong  tea.  When 
the  water  has  become  cool  wipe  off  the 
leaves  and  stems  with  a  sponge  or  soft 
cloth.  Reduce  the  strength  of  the  in- 
fusion with  more  water,  and  thor- 
oughly wet  the  earth  around  the  roots. 
This  will  keep  plants  healthy  and  re- 
move all  insects. 

Leaf  mould  is  needed  for  potted 
plants,  and  a  good  method  for  supply- 
ing the  earth  with  it  is  to  save  the 
withered  leaves  and  make  use  of  them. 
Whenever  a  leaf  or  seed  pod  is  required 
to  be  removed  from  a  plant,  instead  of 
throwing  it  away,  make  it  of  use. 
Press  these  savings  well  into  the  soil 
containing  the  plant  from  which  they 
have  been  removed.  Leaves  are  na- 
ture's fertilizers  ;  they  absorb  the  ele- 
ments from  the  soil  and  atmosphere 
which  are  essential  to  the  sustenance  of 
their  parents'  life. 

Exceedingly  pretty  silk  affairs  are 
now  made  to  cover  unsightly  pots  hold- 
ing growing  plants  or  bowls  containing 
flowers.  They  are  bags  cut  in  melon 
shape,  of  two  shades  of  silk.  The 
pieces  or  divisions  of  the  melon  are 
alternately  in  light  and  medium  shades. 
Leave  one  end  of  the  melon  unsewed 
to  the  depth  of  about  three  inches. 
Wire  these  points  and  face  them  with 
dark  silk  on  the  light  and  light  silk  on 
the  dark  strips.  Fasten  a  little  tas- 
sel or  ball  to  each  pointed  end.  After 
the  plant  pot  is  placed  in  this  silk  re- 
ceptacle, bend  each  point  outward  in  a 
graceful  curve.  Shades  of  green  cha- 
meleon silks  with  little  gilt  tassels 
make  a  very  pretty  combination  and 
look  well  with  all  flowers. 

To  clean  white  ostrich  feathers,  cut 
some  pure  white  soap  into  small  pieces 
and  pour  boiling  water  on  them  and 
add  a  little  mite  of  soda.  When  the 
soap  is  dissolved  and  the  water  cool 
enough,  dip  the  feathers  in  and  draw 
them  through  the  hand.  Do  this  sev- 
eral times  until  the  lather  is  dirty, 
then  make  a  clean  lather  and  repeat 
the  operation.  Afterward  rinse  the 
fpathers  in  cold  water,  slightly  blued. 
Pat  the  feathers  between  the  hands 
and  shake  them  over  the  tire  until  they 
are  perfectly  dry.  Curl  them  by  draw- 
ing each  fibre  between  the  thumb  and 
the  dull  edge  of  a  silver  knife.  With  a 
little  care  and  patience  the  result  will 
be  all  that  can  be  desired. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Overheard:  "Pa,  are  you  only  a 
imitation  man  ?  "  "  No,  child,  why  ?  " 
"'Cause  I  heard  sister  Belle  tell  Mr. 
Padger  in  th'  hall  las'  night  'at  he  wuz 
th'  only  real  man  in  th'  world." — Chi- 
cago Record. 


Cranberry  Pie.  —One  cupful  of  cran- 
berries cut  in  halves,  one-half  cupful 
raisins  stoned  and  chopped,  one-half 
cupful  of  sugar  with  one  large  spoonful 
of  flour  mixed  together,  one  cupful  of 
boiling  water  poured  on  all  the  rest. 
Stir  thoroughly,  pour  in  plate  with  un- 
der crust,  then  pour  one  teaspoonful 
vanilla  over  the  top.  Frost  top  of  pie, 
or  put  on  upper  crust. 

Brownie  Cakes.— The  popular  little 
brownie  men  have  suggested  a  name 
for  some  popular  little  cakes.  Brownies 
are  baked  in  small  fancy  tins.  Cream 
one-third  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  and  add 
one-third  of  a  cupful  of  powdered  sugar, 
one-third  cupful  of  molasses,  one  egg, 
well  beaten,  and  seven-eighths  of  a  cup- 
ful of  bread  flour.  Add  one  cupful  of 
pecan  nuts  cut  into  strips,  or  English 
walnuts  may  be  used.  Put  a  little  of 
the  mixture  in  each  pan  and  lay  one- 
half  a  nut  in  the  center  of  each  cake. 

Celery  Fritters.— Celery  fritters 
are  made  of  the  white  stalks.  Cook 
them  tender  aud  let  them  cool.  Dip 
them  in  a  batter  made  of  a  cup  of  sifted 
flour  mixed  to  a  thin  batter,  with  a 
very  scant  cup  of  water  and  two  yolks 
of  eggs.  Add  a  little  celery  salt  and 
pepper  and  a  tablespoonful  of  olive  oil 
or  melted  butter.  If  you  do  not  use 
celery  salt,  add  fresh  celery  grated. 
Let  the  batter  rest  an  hour,  then  add 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff 
froth.  Dip  the  pieces  of  celery  in  the 
batter  and  fry  them  three  minutes. 

Potatoes  on  the  Half  Shell. — As 
the  potato  has  too  strong  a  hold  on  the 
American  public  to  be  readily  abro- 
gated, new  receipts  to  be  used  in  its 
preparation  are  always  appreciated  : 
"Potatoes  on  the  half-shell  "  find  favor 
in  Philadelphia  households.  Select  fine 
large  potatoes,  wash  well  and  put  them 
into  the  oven  to  bake  ;  when  done,  cut 
in  half  lengthwise,  and  remove  the  in- 
sides.  Mash  thoroughly,  season  with 
salt,  pepper,  butter  and  cream,  and 
beat  until  light  and  feathery.  Add  a 
beaten  egg  or  yolk  and  a  little  finely 
minced  parsley.  Stuff  the  shell  and 
return  to  the  oven  to  brown.  These  are 
attractive  in  appearance,  delicate  and 
delicious  in  taste. 

Oatmeal  Cakes. — Two  cupfuls  of 
oatmeal,  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  one-half 
cupful  of  shortening,  suet  or  butter, 
one-half  cupful  of  warm  water,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful of  soda.  Melt  the  shortening  and 
dissolve  the  soda  in  the  warm  water 
and  pour  into  the  flour  mixture  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Turn  it  on  to  tbe 
moulding  board  and  roll  smoothly  until 
about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick  ; 
cut  up  into  small  cakes  any  size  pre- 
ferred. Then  roll  each  cake  very  thin 
and  bake  in  rather  a  slow  heat  until 
well  browned.  Let  them  stand  on  the 
baking  pan  only  a  moment  after  taking 
from  the  oven.  Handle  with  care,  as 
they  break  very  easily  while  hot.  They 
will  keep  well  in  a  tightly  covered  tin 
can  or  earthen  jar.  If  a  coffee  cup  is 
used  for  the  measure  and  suet  for  the 
shortening,  this  rule  will  make  two 
pounds. 

Italian  Burned  Custard. — Take  a 
large  three-quarters  of  a  cup  of  sugar, 
put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  a  little  hot 
water  and  set  it  over  the  fire  to  melt 
and  brown  ;  when  it  is  well  boiled  and 
browned  to  the  color  of  burnt  sienna, 
turn  a  little  less  than  half  of  it  into  a 
mould  and  let  it  run  over  the  entire  in- 
side surface  of  the  mould,  which,  by 
the  way,  should  be  of  tin.  Then  to  the 
remainder  of  the  burned  sugar,  which 
was  left  in  the  saucepan,  add  five  eggs, 
not  beaten  beforehand,  but  beating 
them  into  the  sugar  one  by  one.  Then 
add  one  and  a  half  pints  of  milk,  beat- 
ing it  again  very  thoroughly,  and  let 
the  whole  mixture  stand  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  after  which  turn  it  into  the 
mould.  Set  the  latter  into  a  saucepan 
with  a  little  water  around  it,  and  let 
the  water  boil  until  the  custard  is 
cooked.  Place  it  on  the  ice  or  in  a  cool 
spot,  and,  when  thoroughly  cold,  turn 
it  out  for  the  table.  The  top  surface 
will  be  covered  with  a  coating  of  burned 
sugar. 
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Olive  Green  Squadron. 


Olive  green  will  be  the  fighting  color 
of  the  new  ships  of  the  navy  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  the  decision 
arrived  at  by  the  Navy  department 
officials,  and,  were  war  now  to  be  de- 
clared, every  cruiser  and  battleship  in 
the  fleet  would  be  dressed  in  an  olive- 
green  tint  inside  of  thirty-six  hours. 
Olive  green  has  been  found  to  be  the 
color  least  visible  at  sea.  There  are 
other  colors  which  would  be  more  suit- 
able for  certain  operations,  but  for  all- 
around  work  the  shade  selected  is 
deemed  the  best  adapted.  The  Cush- 
ing  demonstrated,  under  the  powerful 
rays  of  the  searchlight,  that  white  was 
readily  picked  up.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  black  object  was  less  easily  detected 
by  the  searchlight  than  a  white  one. 
A  black  object  is  probably  the  least 
difficult  for  a  lookout  to  discover  when 
scanning  the  water  on  a  dark  night, 
and  when  depending  entirely  upon  his 
eyes.  During  the  late  war  the  ships  of 
the  Union  fleet  were,  during  the  closing 
years,  painted  a  drab.  This  idea  was 
taken  up  from  the  blockade  runners. 
The  latter,  in  steering  into  the  mouth 
of  a  harbor,  were  often  able  to  discern 
the  black  hulls  of  the  blockading  ships 
long  before  the  blockade  ruuner  could 
be  made  out.  For  day  work  at  sea  a 
drab  color  has  many  advantages.  It 
more  closely  approaches  to  the  shade 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  the  tone  of 
the  horizon  backing  the  ship.  But  at 
night  the  searchlight  readily  makes 
out  a  drab-painted  object.  The  olive 
green  which  has  been  selected  for  the 
new  navy  ships  is  not  only  difficult  to 
make  out  by  day,  but  experience  shows 
is  the  hardest  known  color  to  discern 
at  night,  when  under  the  searchlight 
ravs. 

The  torpedo  boats'  commanders 
are  particularly  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  ship  paints.  It  means  much  to 
them,  whether  or  no  their  vessels  are 
discovered  bv  the  enemy's  searchlight 
when  at  a  distance  of  1500  yards  from 
the  enemy  or  at  700  yards.  The  earlier 
the  charging-on  torpedo  boat  is  dis- 
covered, just  that  much  longer  will  she 
be  under  fire.  During  the  fight  with 
the  insurgent  Admiral  Mello  in  1894, 
the  loyal  ships  of  the  Brazilian  navy 
were  painted  a  greenish  shade.  The 
torpedo  boats  which  attacked  the  rebel 
Admiral's  flagship,  the  Aquidaban, 
were  enabled  by  reason  of  their  green- 
tinted  hulls  to  approach  within  400 
yards  of  her  before  being  discovered. 
The  remaining  charge  home  space  was 
of  such  short  duration  that  the  Aquid- 
aban was  torpedoed  before  she  could 
beat  off  her  assailants.  The  new  paint 
color  is  not  to  be  applied  to  the  sides  of 
the  warships  by  any  method  of  guess- 
work. The  exact  proportion  of  the 
mixture  has  been  accurately  deter- 
mined, and  is  so  issued  to  the  comman- 
ders of  warships.  The  white  squadrons 
are  conspicuous,  pretty  objects  in  peace 
time,  but,  presto,  all  will  change  when 
it  comes  to  war. 


The  British  and  Australian  sover- 
eigns are  18-carat  fine  and  are  now 
both  exactly  alike.  In  1870  a  process 
was  adopted  in  the  Sydney  mint,  so 
that  all  the  silver  is  now  taken  out. 
Sovereigns  coined  in  Sydney  before 
1870  are  of  a  light  color  and  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  British  sovereigns, 
simply  because  all  native  gold  contains 
more  or  less  silver  ;  and  this  was  re- 
tained in  the  coin  until  means  of  remov- 
ing it  were  adopted. 


BUCKINGHAM'S 
DYE 

For  the  Whiskers, 
Mustache,  and  Eyebrows. 

In  one  preparation.  Easy  to 
apply  at  home.  Colors  brown 
or  black.  The  Gentlemen's 
favorite,  because  satisfactory. 

R.  P.  llALL    Co.,  Proprietors,  Nashua,  N.  II. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


The  Mammoth  Globe  at  the  Paris 
Exposition. 

The  project  of  M.  Borgel-Court  to 
construct  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1900  an  enormous  structure  ic  the  form 
of  a  geographical  globe  of  150  meters 
in  diameter  quite  casts  into  the  shade 
both  the  Eiffel  tower  and  the  Ferris 
wheel.  Those  who  visited  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1889  remember  the  globe 
there  shown,  which,  however,  was  only 
about  42  feet  in  diameter,  one  millionth 
of  the  earth's  diameter,  and  was  in- 
tended solely  as  a  geographical  exhibit. 

The  proposed  monstrosity,  as  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  La  Rtvtoe 
Trrhnii/iii;  however,  is  a  far  different 
affair.  It  is  to  contain  upon  its  five 
interior  floors  representations  of  all 
the  various  countries  in  the  world. 
The  visitor  is  to  be  transported  by 
electric  railways  from  one  country  to 
another  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  tra- 
versing the  interior  of  the  structure, 
he  will  practically  visit  every  country 
on  earth  (apparently  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Germany),  finishing,  of  course, 
at  a  restaurant  on  the  platform  on  top. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  proposed 
globe,  including  the  expenses  of  oper- 
ation during  the  exposition,  is  esti- 
mated at  10,000,000  francs. 


Electric  railways  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  ten  years  have  in- 
creased from  13  to  850.  There  were 
last  year  23,000  electric  cars  and  over 
9000  miles  of  track,  the  whole  system 
representing  a  capital  of  $400,000,000. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

FOR  TWO  WEEKS 

VA/E  OFFER 

flonterey 
Cypress 

15  to  18  Inches  high.  In  boxes  (100  In  box),  at 

$1.25  per  100  or  $10.00  per  1000 

On  earn  M  San  Francl  eu. 

SUNSET  SEED  &  PLANT  CO. 

427-9  Shiihoiii*'  >t.,  Shi.  FranriHfo, 

PACIFIC  NURSERY 


OKKKHS 


Surplus  Stock 


Power  developed  by  the  Niagara  1 
Falls  electric  plant  and  transmitted  to  j 
Buffalo,  N.  Y  ,  will  cost  $36  per  H.  P.  j 
per  year. 


c:he/\r. 


BaMM  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  that  Con- 
tain Mercury, 

as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  completely  derange  the  whole  system  when 
entering  it  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such 
articles  should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  is  ten-fold  to  the  good  you  can  pos- 
sibly derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure, 
manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O., 
contains  no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  act- 
ing directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co. 
Testimonials  free. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


PEACHES. — Alexander,  Crawford  Early,  Muir. 
Forster,  Salway,  Heath  Cling,  Orange  Cling, 

and  others. 

APRICOTS.  —  Early    Montgammet,  Moorpark, 
Royal,  Blentheim,    IVaeli.   Sardinicea,  and 

others. 

PRUNfS— French.  German,  Tragedy,  Clyman, 

Robe  de  Sargent. 
ALMONDS.— Soft  shell,  six  varieties. 
APPLES  — Large  stock,  twenty-flve  varieties. 
CHERRIES. — Black  Tartarian,  HoyalAnn,  Elton, 

Lleweliing,  Centennial.  Higarreau,  and  others. 
PEARS  —Bartlett.  and  others. 
Also  FIGS  and  WALNUTS  (soft  shell). 
Also  ROSES  in  large  variety. 

EVERGREEN.  DECIDUOUS  &  ORNAMENTAL 
TREKS  AND  SHRUBS  in  large  quantity. 

CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS.  PALMS,  for  out-door 
planting  and  decoration  for  houses. 

Prices  Very  Low  To  Suit  the  Times. 

Address    F.  LUDEMANN, 

COR.  BAKER  AND  LOMBARD  STREETS, 
Also  MILLBRAE,  SAN  MATEO  CO. 


Fancher  Cr cck  Nursery,  \ 

Fresno,  Cal. 

The  leading  growers  in  the  state  of 

Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives, 
Citrus,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Grape  Vines.  . 

New  Fruits:  Imperial  and  Giant  Prune,  Wick= 
son  Plum,  Triumph  Peach,  Winter  Bartlett 
Pear.  A  well  selected  and  complete  assort= 
ment  of  Palms,  Roses  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Send  for  price-list  and  new  descriptive  catalogue. 
We  offer  many  new  and  valuable  novelties. 

Special  Quotations  on  Car=Load  Lots. 
GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Proprietor. 


♦  ESTABLISHED     1  O  «5  3 .  ♦  

Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable, 
and  Flower  Seeds. 


Tree 


SEEDS 

'"T^  1~>         Y~T  ^ai. 1  F"I"u't  and  Ornamental  Trees  and 
I    rvC^JLLOi       Plants  of  Every  Description. 

Send  for  Catalogue.   AddrennTHOS.  M  K 1 1 K  K I  .V,  Agent  For  California  Nursery  Co.. 
.->!«>  Kattery  St.,  ».  V.,  Cal.    P.  O.  Box  20S9. 


Orange  .  .  . 
Lemon  and 
Grape  Fruit 


This  hook  should  he  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  wish  to  he  buc- 
icssiiil  in  planting.  It  is  iisu fe 
cnide  to  righl  sods  and  right 
methods.  It  makes  you  ac- 
quainted with 


Olix/e  Trees. 
Oliwe  Oil. 

WRITE  AND  GET  PRICES. 


ory  s  Seeds  HW    HOW  LAND  BROS. 


the  purity  and  reliability  . 
which  aTC  known  to  alt  success- 
ful planters.  (iregory's  Seed 
catalogue  is,  sent  tree  of  charge 
to  anvone  anywhere. 

J.  J.  II.  <.ui  <.Ol!\    A  so\, 

Muri.i.  Im  Ik 


Pomona,  Cal 


FARM 


A  Few  Thousand 
Plum  Trees 


YET  ON  HAND  AT 


LEONARD   COATES'  NURSERY. 


They  Will  Never  Be  Cheaper. 

Other  Nursery  Stock  in  good  assortment. 
Resistant  Grape  Vines. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

LEONARD  COAXES  NAPA.  CAX. 


1«7 Salzer'H  Serdngrow  and  produce!  ' 

I  John  Breider,  Mislucott,  Wis.,  astonished  \ 
f  the  world  growing  1"3  bu.  of  Salter's  Silver 
King  Barley  per  acre.   Don't  you  believe 
it?  Just  write  him.   In  order  to  gain,  id 
1  1897,  100,000  new  customers,  we  send  on  trial 
10  DOLLARS'  WORTH  FOR  10c. 
12  pkgs.  of  new  and  rare  farm  seeds,  includ- 
ing above  Barley,  Tt-osinte,  (Jiant  Sparry, 
Sand  Vetch,  "40c.  Wheat,"  etc.,  positively 
worth  $10,  to  ftet  a  start,  including  our 
great  seed  catalog,  all  postpaid,  for 
10  cents.   Catalog  alone,  5c.  postage. 
Largest  growers  of  farm  seeds  and 
potatoes  ($1..T»  a  bhl)  in  tueworld.^ 
35  pkgs.  earliest  vegetable 
seeds,  $L00 


Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  Free     Grape    Fmit  StOCk 


The  Arizona  Everbearing  Strawberry  and  the 
■test  Varieties  of  Pomelo  (or  Orape 
Fruit)  Known  In  This  Country. 

The  Arizona  Everbearing  Strawberry  was  origi- 
nated near  Phoenix.  Arizona,  and  brought  tu  this 
country  about  three  years  ago  by  C.  B  Hewitt  of 
PaBadena.  It  has  proven  lo  be  the  most  prolific, 
luscious  and  prolHable  Strawberry  yet  known  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  bears  tine  large  bright  red 
berries,  frequently  measuring  from  5^  to  It  Inches 
In  circumference,  with  a  polish  as  if  they  were 
varnished.  It  Is  a  continual  bearer  from  April  to 
January,  resting  only  during  January,  February 
atid  March.  The  Seedless.  Leouardy  and  Walters. 
Pomelo  tor  grape  fmli)-the  best  varieties  yet 
known  In  this  country -were  also  brought  from 
Florida  by  C.  B.  Hewitt  tour  years  ago,  of  which  he 
has  an  orchard  in  bearing.  Also  very  fine  Nursery 
TreeB  of  various  varieties  For  prices  of  Trees  and 
Plants  write  the  HEWITT  FRUIT  AND  NURSERY 
CO..  Pasadena.  California. 


OF   SI  FK  K I  OK  OCALITY, 
1  One  and  Two  Years  Old,       The  Best  Variety, 

FOR  SALE. 

Also  some  very  nice  lemon  stock. 
I  Address  C.  FAYETTE  TAYLOR,  It.  .Hands,  Cal. 

BERRY  PLANTS,  FRUIT  TREES,  SEEDS.  ETC. 

Everything  in  the  line  of  Berry  Plants:  all  vari- 
eties of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
currants,  gooseberries,  mayberrles,  salmon  ber- 
ries, honey  berries,  coral  berries,  rose  berries, 
buffalo  berries,  dewberries,  cranberries,  huckle- 
berries, pineapple  berries,  lemonade  berries,  sugar 
berries,  etc.  Rare  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees.  A  Select  Line  of  Hlgh-Grade  Vegetable 
Seed.  Catalogue  Free  to  Any  Address.  S.  L. 
WATKINS,  Grizzly  Flats,  El  Dorado  Co  , 
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A  Jaunty  Jacket  and  Graceful 
Basque. 


FOB  A  BRAIDED  CLOTH  GOWN. 
1049 — Wallace  Basque. 

Sizes  for  34,  36,  38  and  40  Inches  Bust  Measure. 

Hunter's  green  broadcloth  is  the  fab- 
ric of  this  smart  gown.  The  skirt  may 
be  cut  from  any  preferred  model,  and 
trimmed  with  three  rows  of  heavy 
black  soutache  put  on  close  together, 
and  at  every  seam  a  trefoil  ornament, 
like  those  on  the  front  of  basque,  is 
formed  with  the  upper  row  of  the 
braid.  The  basque  is  formed  with  the 
usual  seams  ;  it  sets  easily  over  the 
hips  without  flutes,  and  in  the  back  are 
two  box-plaits.  The  waistcoat  and 
collar  are  of  ecru  cloth,  finished  with 
rows  of  stitching  or  with  fine  gold  sou- 
tache. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


A  BECOMING  JACKET. 
1052. — Vanone  Jacket. 

Sizes  for  14  and  16  Years  Only. 

Though  the  short  jacket  is  worn  by 
old  and  young  alike,  there  is  a  certain 
jauntiness  and  youthfulness  about  it 


I  which  makes  it  especially  suitable  for 
|  young  girls,  and  the  prettiest  street 
j  costumes  made  for  them  now  have  usu- 
i  ally  some  kind  of  a  jacket.  The  illus- 
I  tratiou  is  of  dark-blue  camei's  hair. 
I  The  jacket,  opening  over  a  blouse  front 
j  of  green  and  white  striped  silk,  has  a 
I  box-plait  in  the  back  and  single  side- 
j  plaits  in  the  fronts,  which  must  be 
I  pressed  very  flat.  Rows  of  black  sou- 
j  tache  and  small  gilt  buttons  are  the 

only  trimming.    The  girdle  and  bow  at 
•  the  neck  are  of  black  satin, 
i     A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
I  tions  about  the  pattern  will  be  found 

on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

1054 — Barbara  Skirt. 

Sizes  for  12,  14  and  16  Years  Only. 

An  especially  graceful  design,  having 
a  wide  front  gore  and  five  other  gored 
breadths.  It  has  no  extra  fullness  at 
the  waist-line,  except  at  the  back, 
where  it  is  gathered.  The  material 
used  for  lining  should  not  have  any 
stiffness,  and  the  bottom  may  be  fin- 
ished with  a  facing,  or  binding,  or 
simply  hemmed.  Silk  or  woolen  fab- 
rics may  be  selected  for  this  model  and 
it  may  be  used  with  any  waist  to  com- 
plete a  costume. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Frocks  are  very  short  up  to  ten 
years;  then  they  cover  the  knees,  and 
at  fourteen  reach  to  the  boot  tops. 
Pretty  dresses  for  girls  of  twelve  are 
made  of  fine,  strapped  silk,  trimmed 
with  lace  and  velvet.  One  of  pale  blue 
and  white  has  the  full  skirt  gathered 
to  the  bodice  by  a  piping  of  turquoise 
blue  velvet.  Strips  of  velvet  and  lace 
form  the  yoke,  and  three  ruffles,  one 
of  the  silk,  with  the  middle  one  of  vel- 
vet. A  frock  of  Irish  poplin,  in  which 
there  is  a  deal  of  emerald  green  in  the 
large,  square  plaid,  is  worn  with  a 
sash  of  black  grosgrain  and  trimmed 
by  a  bertha  of  real  Irish  lace.  Cash- 
mere gowns  in  delicate  shades  have 
elaborate  patterns  done  in  the  tiniest 
of  velvet  ribbons. 

Caplike  bonnets,  with  strings,  have 
bunches  of  ostrich  feathers  standing 
up  from  over  the  forehead  in  a  smart 
fashion,  and  even  the  baby,  when  he 
can  hold  up  his  head,  wears  a  bunch  of 
feathers  on  his  cap.  Small  maidens 
wear  large  pokes  of  shirred  velvet, 
with  the  feather  embroidery  about  the 
brim  and  a  wealth  of  plumes  nodding 
above.  Little  girls  of  twelve  have  less 
elaborate  "  pokes  "  made  of  felt,  trim- 
med with  velvet  loops  and  cock's  feath- 
ers. One  of  tan  felt  has  several  bands 
of  green  velvet  about  the  inside  of  the 
brim,  ending  in  a  big  rosette  behind 
each  ear.    A  cluster  of  green  and  gold 


No  other  lamp-chimneys  a 
quarter  so  good  as  Macbeth' s; 
or  cheap  in  the  long-  run. 

You  want  the  right  shape 
besides.  We'll  send  you  the 
Index.  ;  free. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 

lO  Cents  Each. 

VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Their  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Well-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.   The  Ten  Cents  Only 

Pays  for  Handling,  Mailing,  Etc. 
Address  Pattern  Department  "Rural  Press,"  280  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Lc''sC( 


the  T^n 

Kills  System 

of  Actual  Business 
Used  In  more  than  1000  of  the  BEST  Schools  of  the  U.  S., 

Is  used  In  this  School. 
BENN  PITMAN, .shorthand.  J.  A.  Wiles.  C.  E.  Howard 


THE    LEADING  COLLEGE 


in 


CALIFORNIA. 


00jj 


1236  Market  St. 


wings,  with  green  ribbon  loops,  trim 
the  crown. 

Other  pokes  have  soft  velvet  crowns 
and  narrow  brims,  arranged  in  a  high 
circle  above  the  face.  Bunches  of  tiny 
plumes  or  velvet  flowers  are  placed 
under  the  brim. 

Among  the  black  materials  which 
fashion  so  favors  this  season  are  wool 
armures  with  bourette  knots.  French 
mohairs  with  boucle  figures,  camel's- 
hair  serges  with  stripes  in  glossy  silk 
and  wool  weaves,  plain  and  fancy 
woven  mohairs  and  brilliantines, 
fayettes,  wool  etamines,  Henrietta 
cloths  in  silk  warp  or  all-wool  weaves, 
and  repped  wools  in  fine  and  heavy 
cords.  The  mohairs  and  boucle  effects 
are  represented  in  many  different  qual- 
ities and  prices.  The  black  mohairs 
possess  a  degree  of  durability  that  is 
unsuroassed  by  any  black  material 
save  English  serge.  Many  other  hand- 
some black  textiles  are  displayed  that 
find  a  ready  sale,  and  there  is  an  even 
greater  demand  for  stylish  black  fab- 
rics than  was  at  first  anticipated. 
Very  large  orders  for  these  textiles 
have  already  been  duplicated. 


ThirtyPounds  inThirtyDays. 

REMARKABLE  GAIN  IN  WEIGHT  OF  A 
CALIFORNIA  MINER. 


A  Physical  Wreck  and  Not  Expected  to  Live- 
He  Begins  the  Use  of  Piuk  Pills  and 
in  Three  Days  is  Able  to  Walk — 
His  Friends  Corroborate  His 
Testimony. 

From  the  Republican,  Santa  Roxa,  Val. 
Here  is  a  true  story  from  California: 
Some  three  years  ago,  James  H.  Falkner,  of 
Santa  Rosa,  while  prospecting,  discovered  a 
quicksilver  mine,  and,  while  preparing  to 
work  it,  was  alone  on  his  ranch,  far  from  any- 
one. It  was  there  he  was  attacked  by  pneu- 
monia, and  when  found  five  days  after  and 
carried  to  his  home  he  was  apparently  dying. 
He  did  not  die,  however,  but  for  over  a  year 
was  in  daily  expectancy  of  death  from  what 
was  pronounced  by  nearly  all  the  physicians 
as  consumption. 

At  the  end  of  about  one  year  Mr.  Falkner 
heard  that  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  were 
sometimes  efficacious  in  such  maladies  as  his, 
and  procured  some.  The  result  was  astound- 
ing, for  before  three  boxes  of  the  pills  had 
been  taken,  the  man  who  had  been  given  over 
and  could  not  walk  without  assistance  when 
he  began  their  use,  was  working  at  his  trade, 
and  has  ever  since  been  a  hale  and  hearty 
man. 

These  facts  are  vouched  for  by  such  men  as 
Sheriff  Allen,  Mr.  C.  L.  Mab'ley,  the  City 
Clerk  of  Santa  Rosa,  Mr.  Perry  Fitts,  the 
well  known  lumber  dealer,  and  many  others, 
and  were  made  the  subject  of  quite  an  ex- 
tended article  in  the  Santa  Rosa 
by  Mr.  Virgil  Moore,  the  well  known  corre- 
spondent, who  resides  near  Mr.  Falkner,  and 
was  familiar  with  the  whole  circumstances. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and 
richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered 
nerves.  They  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose 
form,  by  the  dozen  or  hundred),  at  50  cents  a 
box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50,  and  may  be  had  of 
all  druggists,  or  directly  by  mail  from  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


SIX  MILLION   PEOPLE   VOTED    FOR  HON. 

W.  J.  Bryan.  His  only  book,  "The  First  Battle, " 
is  now  ready.  Agents  making  from  $25.00  to  $150. (JO 
per  week;  the  greatest  seller  of  the  age;  send  for 
outfit  quick.  Beware  of  fraudulent  books.  W.  B. 
Conkey  Company,  Sole  Publishers,  Chicago. 


Guns    and  Hunters' 
Equipments. 


Geo.W.  Shreve,  739  Market  St.,  S 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    V/V.    JACKSON    «fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES,  Galt,Cal. 

Blake,    /V\  off  Itt    dfc    f  owne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

812  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  ....Portland  Or. 

F^f\FtrV\  SUPPLIES-^Wffiln. 

AT  WHOLESALE. 

Send  for  New  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Home  Supply  Co.,  13  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


De  Laval  "baby" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

"  Georgia  Experiment  Station, 

Experiment,  Ga.,  Jan.  8,  1897. 
After  several  years  experience  in  the  use  of  a 
De  Laval  "Baby"  Mo.  2  Separator  at  this  Station, 
I  am  thoroughly  well  pleased  with  it.  I  consider 
such  a  machine  indispensable  to  the  creameryman 
or  dairyman,  and  even  to  the  owner  of  a  few  cows. 
If  I  had  only  four  or  live  cows  1  would  certainly 
use  the  separator.  I  do  not  see  bow  a  dairy  farmer 
with  a  large  Dumber  of  milch  cows  can  manage  to 
get  along  without  one.  It  increases  the  quantity 
of  but'er  recovered  from  the  milk,  improves  the 
quality  very  much,  enables  the  farmer  to  make  the 
most  profitable  use  of  his  skim  milk,  and  greatly 
simplifies  the  handling  of  the  milk  in  all  respects. 

R.  J.  Redding,  Director." 


Send  for  "  Baby"  Catalogue,  No.  24«. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
Chicago. 


74  Cortlandt  St. 
New  York. 


WANTED 

Live  Deer,  Elk,  Moose,  Buffalo  and  Bears 

The  Page  fence  has  revolutionized  the  whole  Park 
system.  We  have  contracts  for  so  many  new  parks 
and  game  preserves  that  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to 
supply  all  the  animals  to  stock  them .  Any  one  having 
one  or  more  of  above  species  for  sale,  please  address 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


mAAUCT  sproy.from 
UllfflC  I  bucket  or  barrel  SO  feet. 
n„..kl„  A.t;nn       New  ecfentlflo  and  me- 
DOUDle  Acting      chanlcal  principle.  My 
free  catalogue  will  make  It  plain  to  you  that  I 
have  the  .prayer  you  want.   Write  to-day. 
II.  it.  It!  SI.I'.U,  Johnstown,  Ohio. 


IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,   San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  OKAY,  Gen'l  Agent. 


Patent  Centrifugal,  Steam  and  Power  Pump- 
ing Machinery,  Simplest,  Cheapest  and  Best. 
Orchard  Trucks,     Grape  Crushers, 
Wine  Presses,   Wine  Filters. 
Up-to-Date   Repair   Shop   for  All  Kinds  of 
Pumps  and  Other  Machinery. 
It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  prices. 
1.  L.  BURTON    MACHINE  WORKS, 
115-117  First  Ht  ,  San  Francisco. 


DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Co's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St,  San  Francisco. 
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Abandonment  of  a  Social  Ex- 
periment. 


The  London  Times  says:  "Two 
schemes  for  insurance  against  want  of 
employment  have  existed  for  two  or 
three  years  past  in  Switzerland,  one  in 
the  canton  of  Berne  and  one  in  that  of 
St.  Gall.  The  former  was  voluntary, 
but  in  St.  Gall  the  laborer  was  com- 
pelled to  insure.  The  American  con- 
suls at  Chemnitz  and  St.  Gall  have 
both  recently  reported  on  the  subject, 
and  the  former  states  that  men  whose 
work  is  steady  and  likely  to  continue 
so  complain  bitterly  that  they  are 
compelled  to  support  in  idleness  others 
whose  labor  is  uncertain,  but  who,  for 
that  reason,  are  better  paid  when  they 
are  at  work.  '  It  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  for  such  a  system  to  succeed, 
even  among  so  loyal,  ioving  and  gentle 
a  folk  as  the  Swiss.  The  effort  is  not 
vain  if  it  will  teach  the  thoughtless  how 
hard  it  is  to  make  laws,  or  to  institute 
any  system  that  is  to  take  the  place  of 
thrift  and  economy  during  the  days 
when  work  is  plentiful.'  Some  time 
after  this  report  the  consul  at  St.  Gall 
wrote  that  the  experiment  had  been 
abandoned  at  the  instance  of  the  labor- 
ers themselves.  He  says  they  '  found 
that  a  system  which  insured  against 
loss  of  work  resulted  in  the  promotion 
of  laziness  and  idleness.  In  fact,  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  sys- 
tem of  insurance  had  drawn  to  St.  Gall 
a  considerable  number  of  unemployed 
from  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  support  at  the 
expense  of  resident  laborers.'  Hence 
the  system  disappears  on  and  after 
June  30  next." 

J.  D.  Varney,  in  a  paper  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineer- 
ing Societies,  describes  one  of  the  lat- 
est devices  for  determining  the  meri- 
dian from  the  position  of  the  sun  with- 
out computation.  It  consists  of  the 
usual  transit-theodolite,  with  one  at- 
tachment and  one  modification.  The 
modification  is  that  the  telescope  is 
carried  in  a  tube  which  is  connected  to 
the  horizontal  axis  in  the  same  manner 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 

l  Safe  Sfttlj  and  Positive  Core 


The  Safeit,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Buncbes  or  Blemishes  from  Hones 
and  Cattle..  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Impostible  to  produce  scar  or  bUmisK. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  it*  use.    Bend  for  descriptive  circulars.  a 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  a 


ZEN  OLEUM 

THE  NON-POISONOUS 
SHEEP  DIP. 

..Prevents  ana  Cures. 

For  Scab— Dip  with  IFNfll  rnu 

t  or  Puper  Skin— T)i,.  with  JENOlfUM 

For  fall  direotionand  price,  address 

TheZESNKR-EAYB0SDD18l.\FK('TiNTC0 

Agents  wanted.  t  J  Atwiiter  St.  * 

-DETROIT  MICHICAN. 


STEEL  PICKET  LAWN  FENCE, 


Bteelgates^steel  posts  and  rail,  also  Field  and 
Hog  Fence  Wire,  single  and  double  farm  gates. 
For  further  Information,  write  to  the 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  De  Kalb,  III. 

^Tft  P  the  growth  of  HORNS.  Book  Free.  Write 
>J  1  v-'1  John  March  Co.,  72  River  St.,  Chicago. 
Chemical  Dehorner  at  Druggists. 


THE  MAIN  MUSCULAR  SUPPORTS  OF  THI 
BODY  WEAKEN  AND  LET  CO  UNDER 

BACKACHE 

OR  LUMBAGO.  TO  RESTORE ,  STRENGTHEN , 
AND  STRAIGHTEN  UP,  USE 


i 


SESSIONS  <fe  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Lob  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Berkshires  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  in  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competicion,  we 
won  16  premiums — 8  firsts,  3  seconds,  5  sweepstakes- 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue. 


Nina  Tecumseh.  10059S,  winner  lBt  prize  Cal.  State 
F;ilr,  1S'.«. 


Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Swine, 
and  Plymouth  Rock  Fowls. 

BEST  STRAINS. 

For  Particulars  and  Prices  Write  to 

THOS.  WAITE, 

Perkins,  Sacramento  County   California. 


that  the  telescope  usually  is,  and  is 
free  to  revolve  in  this  tube  about  its 
own  axis.  The  attachment  is  a  mirror 
revolving  on  an  axis  attached  to  a 
small  ring  which  fits  on  the  object  end 
of  the  telescope.  Slow  motion  is  pro- 
vided for.  The  mirror  is  set  with  the 
aid  of  the  horizontal  circle  and  a  special 
target,  so  that  it  reflects  the  line  of 
collimation  at  an  angle  equal  to  the 
angle  between  the  earth's  axis  and  a 
line  from  the  earth  to  the  sun,  (*.  c, 
ninety  degrees — sun's  declination). 
The  telescope  is  set  at  an  anjfle  of  de- 
pression equal  to  the  latitude  of  the 
place.  The  instrument  is  revolved 
about  its  vertical  axis,  and  the  tele- 
scope about  its  own  axis,  until  the  im- 
age of  the  sun  appears  in  the  cross 
hairs,  and  then  the  instrument  is  point- 
ing in  the  meridian.  The  writer  claims 
that  with  due  regard  to  refraction  and 
hour  antrle  a  meridian  of  sufficient  ac- 
curacy for  all  ordinary  work  can  be 
obtained. 

The  decree  of  danger  that  may  exist 
in  eating  the  flesh  of  poisoned  animals 
has  been  investigated  by  Lewiu,  whose 
experiments  have  been  described  to  the 
Medical  Society  of  Berlin.  The  flesh  of 
a  fowl  that  had  been  killed  by  three 
grains  of  strychnine  was  fed  to  a  dog, 
which  became  ill  on  eating  half  a 
pound,  and  was  seized  with  tetanic  con- 
vulsions and  died  after  consuming  a 
second  portion.  Some  animals  are  not 
readily  affected  by  certain  poisons. 
For  example,  fowls  proved  very  toler- 
ant of  strychnine,  goats  of  hemlock, 
partridges  of  arsenic,  rabbits  of  nico- 
tine. It  is  concluded  that,  even  where 
the  animals  that  have  swallowed  poison 
did  not  seem  to  have  suffered  inconve- 
nience, the  flesh  may  be  unsafe  food 
for  man.   

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  16,  189?. 
577.225.— Fm'iT  Jar— S.  S.  Black,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
577,349.— Twine  Holder— F.  Bossong,  Ellensburg, 
Wash. 

577,353.— Fruit  Grader— W.  Brown,  Portland,  Or. 
577,356.— Sluice  Box— C.    A.   Christensen,  Ore- 
town,  Or. 

577,312. — Animal  Trap— D.  S.  McCollum,  Keno,  Or. 
577,145.— Bedstead— C.  E.  McKeag,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

577,200.— Rowing  Device— J.  Nordwall,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

577,062.— Transom  Lock— G.  M.    Parsons,  Car- 
son, Nev. 

577.070  — Pai'eh   Molds— H.  Sandham,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

577,274  — Tbill  Coupling— J.  U.  Tabor,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

577,275.— Fruit    Slicer— M.    Welch,    Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey  &  Co..  by  mail  or 
telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


The  prehistoric  monuments  of 
France,  England  and  Germany  have 
been  carefully  recorded.  The  first 
American  arcba^o'ogical  map  is  that  of 
Ohio,  on  which,  in  three  years,  the 
curator  of  the  Onio  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society  has  located  more 
than  5000  village  sites,  mounds,  fortifi- 
cations and  graves,  while  probably 
10,000  remain  to  be  put  down. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  KUKKE,  W6  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holstelns. 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest:  JerBeys  and  DurhaniB 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Reglst'd  Berkshires. 


J  KH8JK  Vf*  The  best  A.  J.  C  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


PKTEK  SAXK  «  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


H.  ANDERSON,  Rio  Vista.  Cal..  Brown  Leghorns. 
Black  Minorcas.  Rouen  Ducks  and  Belgian  Hares. 
At  the  late  Poultry  Show,  Sacramento.  1*97.  I  won 
1st  and  3rd  prizes  on  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels, 
only  2  entered.  Birds  and  Eggs.  Prices  reasonable. 
A  large  lot  of  White  Leghorns  at  tl  each 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  F.tRM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Minor- 
cas, White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


!>END  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


i  THIRTEEN  BOGS  FOR  #1  OR  IOU  FOR  »H. 

Stock  from  fl  up,  all  breeds.  Carman  Bros., 
Campbell,  Cal. 


r.VKKMEW  rOUI.I  KV  FARM,  F.  P.  Lowell 
Prop.,  Sacramento.  Cal.    Write  for  Circular. 


THOROUGHBKED  WHITE  LEGHORN,  extra 
fine.  Eggs  II  per  13.  J.  H.  Frazell,  San  Felipe,  Cal. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


r  GGS. — B.  and  W.  Minorcas,  Brown  aud  Buff  Leg- 
horns.  Mrs.  J.  G.  Fredericks.  Madlsou,  Cal. 


WELLINGTONS    IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  3.  W. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Oa). 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free . 


Swine. 


P.  II.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHA\  A.  STOWB,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283.  Stockton. 


Sheep. 


J.  It.  IIOYT.  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.   Importer  and 

Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Ramsforsale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  HEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Coilie  Shepherd  Dogs 


COCOANUT  OIL  CAKH. 


The  Rest  Feed  for  Stock,  Chickens  and  PlgH. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by  EL  DORADO  LINSEED 
OIL  WORKS  CO.,  208  California  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO.  16-18  0RUMM  STREET.  S.  F. 


Cooper's  Sheep  Dip. 

One  ('axe  Makes  looo  Galls.  Dip. 

Price,  $16  Per  Case. 

SHO  OBERT,  B  E     I _  E  dfc  CO., 

iHi  SANSOME  STREET.  S.  F. 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 


(OLD  PROCESS) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Cocoanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  Uil  Cake. 
{See  Analysis  in  Oat.  Dairy  A*e'n  Report  for  M»e.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


5  Short=Horn  Bulls 

F^OR  SALE. 

One  and  two  years  old.  Good  ones;  some  out  of 
good  dairy  cows. 

Also  JACKS  AND  JENNIES  of  the  French 
Mammoth  family. 

Also  1  BLACK  IMPORTED  FRENCH  DRAFT 
STALLION. 

If  you  want  good  stock  come  and  see  them  or 
write  to 

E.  S.  DRIVER, 

Antelope,   Sacramento    County,  California. 


BUY    NO  INCUBATOR 


and  pay  for  it  before 
giving  it  a  trial. 

The  firm  who  Is  afraid 
to  let  you  try  their  in- 
cubator before  buying 
it,  has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  We  will  sell 
you  ours  ON  TRIAL. 
NOT    A    CENT  until 

 tried,  and  a  child  can 

run  It  with  5  minutes  attention  a  day. 

We  won  FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD  S  FAIR 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  If  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata- 
logue will  cost  you  5  cents  and  give  you  $100 
worth  of  practical  information  on  poultry 
and  Incubators  and  the  money  there  Is  In  the 
business.  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses,  etc.,  25c 
N.  U.-  Send  us  the  names  of  three  persons  in- 
terested in  poultry  and  25  cents  and  we  will 
send  you  "The  Bicycle:  Its  Care  and  Repair," 
a  book  of  180  subjects  and  80  illustrations, 
worth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

VOH  CUXIH  JJICUBATOR  CO., 

Box  298,  DELAWARE  CITY.  DEL. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self- Regulating 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators.  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Bat  it  the  Cheapett. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
1317  Castro  St.,     Oakland.  Cal. 


EVERY  HEN 

Hatched  In  Petaluma 
Incubators  bat  start- 
ed right,  and  1b  better 
prepared  to  glv  profit* 
able  return* because  these 
machine!  exclusively  em- 
body the  feature*  which  pro- 
duce the  greatest  number 
of  vigorous  Chlokena. 
Incubators  from  |10  up. 


Pstaluma  Incubator  Oo.J_PetaJumaLCaU. 


168  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

The  larfMt  Breeder,  la  the  World  u 

PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Positively  the  beat 
that  can  be  produced  both  In 
material  and  workmanship  and 
j  In  utility.  Do  not  bay  until  you 
have  seen  our  168  page  descriptive 
land  finely  illustrated  catalogue. 
PRIARIE  STATE  INCB.  CO.,  HOSIER  CITY,  P*» 


For  a  knife  that  will  cut  a  horn  without  1  I 
crushing,   because    it    cute    from    four  i  * 
— fliriftw  at  once  get   1     '. . '  (  \ 

THE  KEYSTONE 
—DEHORNER—;; 

It  1b  humane,  rapid  and  durable.    Fully  '  ; 
warranted.  HlOBEST  award  at  W  obld  6  I  I 
Fair    Descriptive  circulars  FREE.  <  ► 
C.  BKOSII'S.  (ochranville,  Pa.  (  | 


Buff  Leghorns. 

The  Most  1'rolltable  as  Well  a*  the  Most 

lieaotiful  Fowl. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  better  layers, 
write  to  roe  about  HUFF  LEGHORNS. 

HENRY  STIRRING.  Box  360,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

qSHS  Ll«  EXTROT»tf 

Circular.  E.KflAUSERi  BR0.M1LT0N.RV 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  March  3,  1897. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

PRODUCE  RECEIPTS. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1.  '.96. 


Flour,  j^-sks.. 
Wheat,  ctls.  . 
Barley,  ctls.. 

Oats,  ctls  

Com,  ctls  

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks  . . . 
Potatoes,  sks. 
Onions,  sks. . . 

Hay,  tons  

Wool,  bales.  . 
Hops,  bales.. . 


68,397 
31,795 
05,673 
7,861) 
9,600 
225 
7,634 
27,290 
2,411 
2,280 
75 


4,216.030 
9.729,127 
4,215,369 
478,008 
208,072 
118,422 
450,024 
807,975 
103,705 
102,061 
39,182 
6,868 


Same.  Time 
Last  Year. 


3,633,188 
8,303,942 
2,535.395 
536,351 
168,900 
37,256 
407,101 
750,500 
89,117 
101,201 
40,583 
10,734 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks   53,155 

Wheat,  ctls   109 

Barley,  ctls   3,883 

Oats,  ctls   71 

Corn,  ctls   725 

Beans,  sks   3,689 

Hay,  bales   394 

Wool,  n>s  

Hops,  Bis   6,435 

Honey,  cases   4 

Potatoes,  pkgs   2,742 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  1,  '96. 

Last  Year. 

3,221,623 

2,427,535 

9,144,360 

8,282,443 

3,201,142 

1,803,474 

24,937 

17,359 

12,703 

18,710 

296,064 

273.564 

42,440 

40,591 

1 1 ,000.249 

12,432,096 

1,054,178 

1,210,438 

2,099 

7.611 

64,981 

70,766 

Grain  Freights  and  Charters. 
There  is  little  doing  in  grain  charters  and 
poor  prospects  of  much  activity  being  experi- 
enced during  the  balance  of  the  current  sea- 
son. Ship  owners  are  slow  to  accept  16s  3d 
per  long  ton  on  wheat  charters  of  desirable 
iron  ships  to  Cork  for  orders  to  United  King- 
dom, Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk.  Exporters, 
on  the  other  hand,  show  no  inclination  to 
charter  freely  at  above  figure,  so  honors  may 
be  said  to  be  easy  all  around.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  much  chartering  to  arrive,  despite 
very  encouraging  prospects  for  coming  crop. 
Shippers  have  had  some  expensive  experience 
in  this  regard  in  the  past,  when  tramp 
steamers  were  not  so  numerous  as  they  have 
been  lately. 

GRAIN  CHARTERS. 

Tonnage  engaged.  Disengaged.  To  arrive. 
1897   21,392  90,979  196,416 


29,005 


48,978 


212.933 


Dullness  in  this  market  is  not  quite  so  pro- 
nounced as  it  was  for  a  week  or  two  preced- 
ing, the  tax  bugaboo  being  no  longer  in  the 
way  to  scare  large  buyers  who  were  unwUl- 
ing  to  have  stocks  of  any  magnitude  on  hand 
on  first  Monday  in  March,  the  day  when 
taxes  attach.  Supplies  are  of  fair  proportions. 
Prices  continue  at  same  quotable  range  as 
last  noted,  with  a  lack  of  firmness  on  other 
than  most  favorite  marks. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  00@3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  30@3  50 

Country  grades,  extras.    4  10(ffi4  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  35@4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50@4  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  10@4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  10@4  25 

Wheat. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 

compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1895-96.  wne-97. 

Liv.  quotations  5s8(4d®5s9Kd.  6s6i4d®6s7d. 

Freight  rates                 20@21Jis.  15®16Ms. 

Local  market           $1.12K@1.17V4  $1.35@1.40 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on 
February  1st  and  March  1st: 

Tons—  Feb.  1st.    Mar.  1st. 

Wheat   58,132  *43,590 

Barley   29,475  +24,481 

Oats   5,872  6,370 

Corn   836  2,211 

*  Including  16,503  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  24,247 
tons  at  Stockton. 

^Including  10,116  tons  at  Port  Costa,  8365  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st 


inst.  show  a  decrease  of  14,542  tons  for  month  of 
Feb.  A  year  ago  there  were  94,782  tons  wheat  in 
Call  Board  warehouses. 

The  movement  in  wheat  is  slow,  with  every 
likelihood  of  so  continuing  until  the  new  sea- 
son opens  and  new  wheat  is  obtainable  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  admit  of  wholesale  opera- 
tions. There  is  not  much  wheat  now  remain- 
ing in  the  State,  and  it  is  held  mainly  above 
the  views  of  exporters  or  at  higher  figures 
than  are  warranted  by  existing  prices  in  for- 
eign centers,  plus  freight  rates,  the  latter  be- 
ing as  low  as  there  is  any  reason  to  hope  for. 
In  February  only  seven  cargoes  of  wheat 
were  cleared  from  this  port,  carrying  an  ag- 
gregate op  378,351  centals,  valued  at  $564,991. 
One  of  these  cargoes  was  for  South  Africa, 
another  for  Australia,  and  five  for  Europe. 
This  is  the  smallest  showing  made  for  any 
single  month  the  current  season.  The  next 
lightest  month  in  the  matter  of  wheat  exports 
for  1896-97  was  July  last,  when  ten  cargoes 
went  afloat,  carrying  527,676  centals,  valua- 
tion $548,719.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ten 
cargoes,  with  over  26,000  tons,  had  a  less  valu- 
ation by  about  $16,000  than  the  seven  cargoes 
last  month  of  18,900  tons.  The  speculative 
markets  were  without  important  change  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  last  week,  but  there 
was  a  decided  appreciation  Monday  in  May 
wheat,  which  advanced  to  $1.35,  being  an  im- 
provement of  2%c.  Dec.  wheat  did  not,  how- 
ever, advance  correspondingly,  only  moving 
forward  from  $1.17%  to  $1.18%.  No  special 
cause  was  given  for  the  sharp  reaction  in 
speculative  prices  for  May  option.  It  might  be 
stated  that  previous  figures  were  too  low,  but 
this  was  as  apparent  a  fortnight  before  as  on 
the  day  when  the  advance  in  question  took 
place.  To  have  the  speculative  market  on  the 
decline  all  the  time,  however,  would  not  do, 
as  it  would  sooner  or  later  drop  out  of  sight. 
The  Call  Board  market  is  generally  put  on 
the  up-grade  through  buying  orders  from  out- 
siders, or,  if  deemed  necessary,  through  the 
process  termed  "washing,"  that  is,  bogus 
transfers  between  members.  Reports  of  crop 
shortage,  anticipations  of  war,  or  some  other 
news  likely  to  stimulate  speculative  buying, 
are  at  times  made  the  basis  of  the  upward 
movement,  particularly  when  it  is  quite  pro- 
nounced. The  inside  operators  are  in  most 
instances  on  the  bear  or  "short  "  side,  and  do 
not  carry  contracts  very  long.  With  all  their 
previous  "short"  sales  filled,  it  is  of  course 
to  their  interest  to  put  out  new  contracts  at 
the  highest  figure  possible,  as  their  profit  is 
measured  by  the  difference  between  the  price 
they  sell  at  and  the  lower  figure  at  which 
they  are  subsequently  enabled  to  buy  or  fill. 
The  speculative  market  opened  higher  Tues- 
day, but  the  improvement  was  lost  before  the 
close  of  the  day.  On  Wednesday  the  Call 
Board  market  was  weak  and  lower  at  the 
opening,  but  subsequently  recovered  to  about 
closing  prices  of  previous  day.  Spot  market 
closed  inactive,  with  values  not  very  well  de- 
fined. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  $1.31%@1.36%. 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.165„@1.1834. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $1.33^@1.35; 
December  at  $1.17%@1.18. 

California  Milling  $1  37H@1  42H 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  35   (nil  37S4 

Oregon  Valley   1  35  @1  37/, 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  221/2@1  40 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  22'/2@l  35 

Barley. 

A  part  cargo  of  barley  has  been  sent  afloat 
for  Australia.  The  outward  movement  of  this 
cereal  has  been  light  since  the  first  of  the 
year.  Only  one  cargo  was  shipped  in  Febru- 
ary. As  the  grain-loading  fleet  now  in  har- 
bor is  small,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect much  barley  to  be  shipped  outward  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months.  There  are  no  very 
heavy  offerings  of  desirable  qualities  of  either 
brewing  or  feed.  The  local  demand  has  been 
lately  to  a  large  extent  for  good  to  choice 
feed.  Brewing  barley  is  expected  to  soon  re- 
ceive considerable  attention  on  local  account, 
as  stocks  in  the  hands  of  brewers  are  under- 
stood to  be  rather  light.  Values  for  all  de- 
scriptions remained  quotably  close  to  the  fig- 
ures noted  in  previous  review.  Option  deal- 
ings were  not  extensive,  and  fluctuations 
were  kept  within  small  compass. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  72%@73%c;  December, 
1897,  delivery,  ~3%@72%c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 


Call  Board,  May  feed  sold  at  72%@73%c; 
December  feed  at  72%c. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   77*4®  — 

Feed,  fair  to  good   72V4®  75 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   80   ®  85 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice     @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   _  @  _ 

Oats. 

No  improvement  to  record  in  the  general 
condition  of  this  market.  Present  arrivals 
are  not  heavy,  but  there  are  liberal  supplies 
from  previous  receipts.  The  demand  is  far 
from  being  active  or  urgent,  particularly  for 
common  to  medium  grades  of  white  oats, 
which  constitute  the  bulk  of  stocks.  Sur- 
prise oats  remain  scarce.  Quotations  through- 
out show  no  radical  changes  from  the  figures 
last  noted,  but  transfers  at  full  current  rates 
are  the  exception. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  l  25  @1  27H 

White,  good  to  choice  l  10  @1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair  l  00  @1  07V4 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  17&@1  2254 

Milling  i  20   @  — 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  40   @1  50 

Black  Russian   95  @  1  30 

Red  1  00  @1  25 

Corn. 

The  home  product  continues  to  drag,  as  the 
heavy  quantities  recently  imported  from  the 
East  are  being  offered  to  consumers  and  re- 
tailers at  lower  figures  than  producers  in  this 
State  are  willing  to  accept  for  desirable  qual- 
ities. In  some  few  instances,  where  buyers 
are  more  than  ordinarily  particular  about  the 
quality,  choice  domestic  is  taken  at  a  slight 
advance  on  figures  warranted  as  a  wholesale 
quotation. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice     77^®  82Yt 

Large  Yellow   75  @  80 

Small  Yellow   95   @i  00 

Egyptian  White   97!4@1  Oiy, 

Popcorn,  shelled,  $  fb   _  @   

Rye. 

Occasional  transfers,  mostly  of  small  volume, 
are  being  made  at  tolerably  steady  values. 

Good  to  choice   82l/4@  8754 

Buckwheat. 

Offerings  ure  light,  and  market  presents  a 
tolerably  firm  tone,  but  no  great  quantity  is 
required  to  satisfy  the  demand. 

Good  to  choice  1  35  @1  3T/t 

Silverskin  1  37H@1  40 

Beans. 

The  Eastern  bean  market,  according  to  late 
mail  advices,  is  reported  as  follows  by  a  New 
York  review,  prices  being  per  60-tti  bushel : 

Rather  an  unexpected  export  demand  sprung  up 
early  in  the  week,  and  the  buying  became  so  free 
that  fully  2000  barrels  have  been  shipped.  Some 
Pea  beans  and  Red  Marrow  were  taken,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  purchases  were  of  Red  Kidney  and 
Marrow,  and  the  market  for  these  has  improved 
both  in  tone  and  price.  The  early  sales  of  Marrow 
were  at  $1.15,  then  at  $1.17^,  and  later  at  $1.20. 
The  latter  figure  is  now  generally  asked,  but  some 
goods  are  still  jobbing  at  $1.17i4.  Home  trade 
does  not  show  much  expansion  as  yet.  Most  of 
the  export  business  in  Red  Kidney  has  been  at 
ll.27V4®1.30,  and  the  market  is  now  so  firm  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  shade  the  outside  figure. 
Aside  from  the  demand  from  shippers  trade  has 
been  light,  and  dealers  have  picked  up  fair  to  very 
good  grades  at  $1. 10@1.20.  There  are  a  lot  of  these 
qualities  arriving  poorly  picked,  damp  or  mixed 
with  "  livers."  Medium  have  worked  out  slowly 
and  only  occasional  very  choice  lots  exceed  95c. 
Pea  have  been  offered  freely,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
best  State  lots  sold  at  90c.  Nice  Michigan  stock 
went  at  85c,  and  lower  grades,  mostly  in  bags,  75® 
80c.  No  demand  for  White  Kidney  and  prices  are  5c 
lower.  A  few  Turtle  Soup  have  jobbed  out  at 
$1.82%@1. 85.  California  Lima  have  dragged  since 
the  recent  advance;  buyers  appear  to  lack  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  the  syndicate  to  carry  out 
their  plan  and  regulate  values  for  any  length  of 
time;  quoted  at  $I.30(S1.32Vj  Green  peas  have 
weakened  under  lower  Western  advices. 

The  local  market  remains  quiet.  A  little 
inquiry  has  been  experienced  for  white  varie- 
ties, more  especially  for  small  White  and 
Lady  Washington,  but  bids  were  in  most  in- 
stances at  a  low  range  and  too  far  under  the 
views  of  holders  to  admit  of  much  business. 
The  market  for  Limas  remains  steady,  owing 
to  the  combine,  previously  referred  to,  hav- 
ing control  of  most  of  the  beans  of'  this  vari- 
ety. Colored  beans  do  not  appear  to  be  in  as 
good  request  as  lately.  While  not  quotably 
lower,  concessions  would  have  to  be  granted 
to  buyers  to  cause  any  noteworthy  movement. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  fbs   $1  20  ®1  35 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  00  ®1  20 

Lady  Washington   1  00  (Si  1  10 

Butter,  small   1  25  ®1  40 

Butter,  large   1  40  @1  60 

Pinks                                           ...  1  20  @1  30 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  65  @1  75 

Reds   1  30  @1  40 

Red  Kidneys   2  50  @2  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  70  ®1  80 

Black-eye  Beans   1  50  ®1  80 

Horse  Beans   90  @1  00 

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  ®2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   1  50  @1  75 

Dried  Peas. 

Choice  are  not  offering  freely  and  are  sal- 
able to  fair  advantage,  but  the  more  common 
qualities  receive  very  little  attention. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  30  @I  55 

Niles  Peas   1  25   @1  35 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  market  for  hay  is  largely  in  the  control 

of  buyers,  as  it  has  been  during  the  greater 

part  of  the  current  season.    There  is  more 

offering  than  is  needed  for  immediate  use, 


and  sellers  consider  themselves  fortunate 
when  they  are  able  to  effect  transfers  at  full 
current  rates,  although  values  are  at  a  low 
range.  With  hay  plentiful  and  cheap,  straw 
necessarily  has  to  go  at  easy  figures. 

Wheat...   7  50@10  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  7  00@10  00 

°at,  6  00®  8  50 

Barley  6  00®  8  50 

Clover   6  00®  7  50 

Stock  Hay   4  50®  5  50 

Alfalfa  6  00<a  7  50 

Compressed  6  00®  9  50 

Straw,  «  bale   35®  50 

Wool. 

There  is  not  much  doing  in  the  local  market, 
the  main  reason  being  that  stocks  are  mostly 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  operators,  and  are  held 
above  the  parity  of  values  current  in  Eastern 
centers.  Some  large  orders  have  been  re- 
cently lost  to  this  market  by  the  demanding 
of  higher  figures  than  like  wools  could  be 
bought  for  elsewhere.  Spring  shearing  is 
now  progressing  and  the  clip  promises  to  be 
superior  in  quality  to  that  of  most  seasons. 

SPRING. 

Nevada,  as  to  condition   7  <a  9 

Oregon  Valley,  select   9  ©inv4 

Oregon  Valley,  low  grade   "s  ffi  9W 

Oregon,  Eastern  g  @io 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   _  ©  _ 

Northern  California  free   _  }a  _ 

Northern  defective   514^!  7 

Middle  Counties  free  \" _  @  _ 

Middle  counties  defective   5Wffi  6W 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern  ,.\  iyt@  g 

Hops. 

New  York  advices  under  late  date  report 
the  hop  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  as  fol- 
lows: 

Exporters  have  shown  renewed  interest  in  the 
highest  grade  of  Pacific  coast  hops,  and  the  com- 
paratively light  offerings  of  such  have  enabled 
holders  to  realize  full  late  asking  rates.  Sales 
have  been  effected  at  13c  for  choice  Oregons,  and 
that  figure  was  bid  and  refused  on  one  or  two  spe- 
cial growths.  The  feeling  is  steady,  but  the 
future  of  the  market  depends  largely  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  the  foreign  demand.  Lower  grades  of  Pa- 
cifies and  all  sorts  of  State  hops  are  still  very 
slow  and  weaker  to  sell.  We  see  nothing  among 
the  State  lots  that  would  bring  over  12c,  or  possi- 
bly 12V4C,  at  the  moment,  but  a  few  of  the  finest 
growths  are  not  offering  at  that.  Medium  to 
pretty  good  qualities  are  seeking  an  outlet  at  10® 
11c,  while  the  poorer  grades  are  almost  wholly 
nominal  at  present.  Only  small  transactions  are 
reported  in  the  interior  this  week,  and  an  easier 
feeling  has  developed;  here  and  there  a  favorite 
lot  changed  hands  at  11c,  but  most  sales  were 
from  10c  down. 

There  are  no  evidences  of  any  business  of 
consequence  transpiring  in  this  center.  Job- 
bers are  still  asking  tolerably  stiff  figures, 
but  are  not  willing  to  buy  at  relatively  as 
good  prices  as  they  are  now  demanding. 

Fair  to  choice,  1896  crop   8  @12 

Millstuffs. 

Market  is  fairly  well  stocked  with  most  de- 
scriptions and  presents,  in  the  main,  an  easy 
tone.  Milled  corn  is  in  quite  good  supply  and 
market  favorable  to  buyers. 

Bran,  $  ton  12  00®13  00 

Middlings  16  0C®18  50 

Barley,  Rolled  17  00@18  00 

Cornmeal  18  00@18  50 

Cracked  Corn  18  50®  19  00 

Seeds. 

Mustard-seed  market  is  as  inactive  as  pre- 
viously noted,  with  no  apparent  demand  of  a 
positive  order,  either  on  local  or  foreign  ac- 
count. The  Yellow  variety  is  more  particu- 
larly neglected  at  lower  figures  than  are  nom- 
inally current  on  Trieste  or  Cultivated 
Brown.  Flaxseed  is  not  being  urged  to  sale 
and  former  values  continue  to  be  maintained. 
Alfalfa  seed  remains  cheap^  with  few  buyers 
in  the  market. 

Per  ctl 

Mustard,  Yellow  1  50@1  75 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  75(3  3  00 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00(S>2  50 

Flax  1  50@1  60 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  @2H 

Rape  2K®2« 

Hemp  3M("3V4 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5K@55i 

■tags  and  Bagging. 

The  market  for  grain  bags  is  no  more  favor- 
able to  buyers  than  last  noted.  There  is  con- 
siderable contracting  for  Calcuttas  to  arrive 
the  coming  summer.  Some  claim  the  supply 
will  prove  short  of  the  requirements,  but  this 
is  not  very  probable,  judging  from  the  experi- 
ence of  past  years.  Wool  sacks  are  meeting 
with  moderate  custom  at  the  prevailing 
figures. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  buyer  June-July...  5  @  h% 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5   (a  5% 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  5  00  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  27  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  354  lb  24  @— 

Gunnies  10  ®— 

Bean  bags   4   ®  4« 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5tf@  7tf 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

No  changes  to  record  in  this  market,  either 
in  quotable  values  or  general  tone.  Hides 
and  pelts  are  meeting  with  custom  at  current 
figures  about  as  rapidly  as  received.  Tallow 
is  in  fair  request. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
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be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.    Culls  of  all  | 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side  j 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   B  #—      7  @— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs....  7  @—      6  @— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs         6  ®  64   5  @  54 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  6  @  64   5  @  5* 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  6  <a—      5  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   6  @—     6  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   8  @—     5  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   7  @  8  If  J 

Dry  Hides  124®  13  9%@10 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  9   ®10      7  @8 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  @15      —  @>10 

Horse  Hides,  large  dry  75  @— 

Horse  Hides,  large,  wet  salted  75  @1  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium  50  fa- 
Horse  Hides,  small  25  @— 

Colts'  Hides  25  ®— 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  50  @75 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  35  ®50 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  25  ®35 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   10  @20 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  @25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  ®10 

Elk  Hides   9  @12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  @  3X 

Tallow,  No.  2   3S4@ — 

Ooat  Skias,  perfect  20  ®35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @— 

Honey. 

Demand  is  exceedingly  slow.  Even  white 
honey,  which  was  in  tolerably  good  request 
early  in  the  season,  is  now  receiving  scarcely 
any  attention.  Amber  grades  are  difficult  to 
place  at  the  low  range  of  prices  below  noted. 
Owing  to  the  prevailing  inactivity,  values  are 
largely  nominal. 

White  Comb,  l  ib  frames   9  @10 

Amber  Comb   5  @7 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5  @  54 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4   @  44 

Amber  Colored  and  Candied   8X9— 

Dark  Tule   2X®— 

Iteeswax. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  and  tends  against 
the  buying  interest.  The  requirements  for 
the  present,  however,  are  not  of  an  extensive 
character. 

Fair  to  choice,  tj  lb  28  @26 

Live  Stin  k  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  in  fair  supply  and  market  is  easy  in 
tone.  In  the  mutton  market,  wethers  have 
been  selling  close  to  figures  last  quoted,  this 
description  not  showing  any  noteworthy  firm- 
ness, but  ewes  are  higher.  Hogs  were  in 
rather  light  receipt  and  brought  better  aver- 
age prices  than  preceding  week. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   54®  6 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  @  54 

Beef,  3d  quality   4   ®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  6®64c;  wethers   6  ®  64 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  small  and  medium.  37i@  4 

Hogs,  large  hard   356®  3% 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  ®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   bH®  54 

Veal,  small.  $  lb   7   ®  8 

Lamb,  yearlings,     lb   7  @— 

Lamb,  spring,  *  lb   9  @10 

Poultry. 

Choice  young  stock  was  in  good  request, 
such  selling  to  good  advantage.  The  market 
for  old  poultry,  however,  was  in  about  as  de- 
moralized condition  as  ever  experienced.  Old 
chickens  were  particularly  difficult  to  dispose 
of,  and  went  at  lower  figures  than  ever  be- 
fore on  record  in  this  center.  The  cause  of  the 
bad  condition  of  the  market  was  the  arrival 
during  the  week  of  five  carloads  of  Eastern 
poultry  and  decidedly  cutting  competition  be- 
tween sellers  of  the  same. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   14®  16 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb   12®  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   12®  13 

Hens,  Cal.,  #  doz  3  00@3  50 

Roosters,  old  3  50@— 

Roosters,  young,  .(full-grown)  4  50fa5  BO 

Fryers  5  00® 5  50 

Broilers,  large  4  50®5  00 

Broilers,  small  3  OOrt  4  00 

Ducks,  young,  ^  doz   6  00@7  00 

Ducks,  old  4  50(nn  (JO 

Geese,  ^  pair  1  50@1  75 

Goslings,  1*  pair  2  50fa:i  OU 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz  1  2S@— 

Pigeons,  Young  2  00@2  50 

Butter. 

The  production  is  not  proving  so  heavy  as 
many  had  anticipated,  the  weather  lately 
having  been  rather  unfavorable  for  dairy- 
ing. Market  has  been  quite  well  supplied, 
with  shipping  demand  less  active  than  pre- 
ceding week.  As  soon  as  prices  are  a  little 
more  favorable  to  buyers,  however,  consider- 
able quantities  are  likely  to  be  taken  on  out- 
side orders.  Creamery  and  dairy  squares  are 
in  liberal  supply,  but  of  choice  roll  butter 
there  is  no  surplus,  there  being  a  good  de- 
mand for  latter  at  existing  rates. 

Creamery  extras,  <p  lb  I84@19 

Creamery  firsts  16  @17 

Creamery  seconds  154®  16 

Dairy  select  15  @ie 

Dairy  seconds  124®  14 


Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  ®11 

Mixed  store  10  #11 

Creamery  in  tubs  14  ®I6 

Pickled  roll  13  ®14 

Dairy  in  tubs  13  @14 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  13  @14 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  10  ®12 

Cheese. 

Most  of  the  wholesale  depots  are  well 
stocked  with  domestic  product  of  recent 
make.  Dealers  are  anxious  to  effect  sales, 
partly  to  avoid  loss  by  shrinkage,  at  the  same 
time  having  little  or  no  faith  in  values  being 
any  better  in  the  near  future. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   8  @  84 

California,  good  to  choice   7  @  74 

California,  fair  to  good   6  @  7 

California,  "Young  Americas"   8  @10 

Eggs. 

Owing  to  stormy  weather  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Lenten  season,  as  also  to  some 
outside  demand,  the  market  has  developed  a 
slightly  better  tone,  more  particularly  for 
store-gathered  or  lowest-priced  eggs.  As 
nearly  all  eggs  are  still  showing  good  quality, 
the  cheapest  ones  are  receiving  the  most  at- 
tention. In  the  cutting  competition  to  secure 
trade,  some  of  the  retailers  in  the  city  have 
been  selling  twenty -five  for  25c.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  if  they  can  long  continue  to  sell 
good  eggs  at  this  figure,  except  at  a  loss. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  13  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size. .12  @1~V4 

California,  good  to  choice  store  U  #18 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  @— 

Oregon,  prime  —  ®— 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  @— 

Duck  eggs  ,4  ®— 

Vegetables. 
The  Onion  market  has  continued  quiet.with 
more  offering  than  could  be  placed  at  full  cur- 
rent rates.  Market  for  sprouted  and  cut 
Onions  was  decidedly  weak,  such  stock  sell- 
ing down  to  40c  per  sack.  Some  hard  and 
perfectly  sound  Onions  are  being  held  up  to 
$2.25  per  cental.  Other  winter  vegetables 
were  mostly  in  slim  supply,  but  demand  was 
not  active.  Spring  vegetables  were  not  offer- 
ing very  freely,  and  desirable  qualities 
brought  as  a  rule  good  prices. 

Asparagus,  choice,  f  lb   18®  20 

Asparagus,  common,  ft  tb   8®  124 

Beans,  Garden,  *  ft   10®  124 

Beans,  Lima.  T»  ft   — ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,      100   SO®  — 

Cauliflower,  H  doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  f,  doz   50®  1  00 

Egg  Plant,  »  lb   124®  '8 

Garlic,  V  ft   'H®  ^ 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  H  lb   — ®  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  f.  lb   — @  — 

Okra.  Dried,  ¥  lb   — @  — 

Onions,  Red,  V  cental   — @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 

Peas,  Green,  *  ft   34®  8 

Pepper,  Bell,  fl  large  box   — ®  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ¥  box   50®  75 

Rhubarb,  i»  box   1  50®  2  00 

Squash,  Cream.  ¥  box   — ®  — 

Squash,  Summer,  $  box   — @  — 

Tomatoes,  River,  per  large  box   — ®  — 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ¥  box   50®  1  00 

Potatoes. 

Market  has  not  developed  any  very  im- 
portant changes  since  last  review.  There  is  a 
fair  demand  for  table  potatoes,  mainly  Bur- 
bank  Seedlings,  but  Sacramento  river  district 
is  still  forwarding  very  freely,  which  operates 
against  the  development  of  firmness.  About 
30,000  sacks  are  reported  to  be  now  on  the 
river.  Oregon  Burbanks  were  not  quota- 
ble up  to  $1,  this  figure  being  obtainable  only 
for  small  selected  lots.  Demand  for  seed  po- 
tatoes was  not  brisk  and  was  mainlv  for  Early 


Rose.  In  the  sweet  potato  market  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  effect  a  corner  of  this  prod- 
uct, so  far  as  the  San  Francisco  trade  is  con- 
cerned, but  the  effort  so  far  has  not  met  with 
decided  success. 

IN  SACKS. 

Early  Rose,  River,  ¥  cental   70®  85 

Peerless,  River   — @  — 

Reds  River   70®  80 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   66®  90 

Burbanks.  River    50®  75 

Burbanks.  Salinas   90®  1  00 

Burbanks,  Oregon   65®  90 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   75@1  25 

Sweet  Potatoes   1  00®  1  65 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Apples  stand  solitary  and  alone,  as  the  only 
fresh  domestic  fruit,  other  than  citrus,  now 
on  market.  Apples  are  not  destined  to  make 
a  noteworthy  showing  very  much  longer,  still 
the  market  is  not  likely  to  be  wholly  given  to 
citrus  fruits  before  apples  disappear,  as  early 
berries  are  expected  to  put  in  an  appearance 
this  month.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  ber- 
ries arrive  before  this  date.    There  are  no 


ALFALFA 
SEED. 


/  Just  received,  a  choice  lot  of  Alfalfa  S< 

■  less  Quantity,  per  lb..  <ic. 

1  »  lab,  13-lb.  kits  of  blood-red  Alaska  Sa 

J  Salmon  Hell  U  s.  12-lb.  kits,  net  weight.  ,lc 

\  Mackerel,  10-lb.  kits,  net  weight,  fine  fat  tish.  averaging 

1  Lobsters,  l-lo.  tins,  bright  new  clean  goods,  per  doz. 

I  Clams,  deep-sea.  little-neck  Clanm.  2-lb.  tins,  large  size 

\  Get  our  lists. 


ed.  We  oflfer  it  In  100-lb.  lots  f.  o.  b.  at  fi^c; 

Salmon,  sound  and  Arm.  per  kit  Sl.<*.p> 

1  •  new  catch,  nicely  packed,  per  kit   1.35 

2(1  fish  to  kit.  perteit.  l.«0 

  2. 20 

per  doz   1.40 


WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH 

J.  M.  MOORE,  221  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


large  supplies  of  apples  of  any  sort,  and  while 
the  market  is  firm  throughout,  the  strength  is 
more  particularly  confined  to  choice  to  select. 
Desirable  red  varieties  in  fine  condition  are 
most  in  favor  and  command  the  best  average 
prices.  Choice  Greenings  and  Pippins  are 
salable,  however,  to  very  good  advantage. 
Remnants  of  the  heavy  arrivals  of  Eastern 
apples  of  a  few  months  ago  are  still  to  be  seen 
here  and  there  in  the  fruit  quarter,  but  they 
have  all  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  those  im- 
porting the  fruit  and  are  not  quotable  in  a 
regular  way.  Values  quotable  for  the  domes- 
tic product  remain  at  practically  the  same 
range  as  during  preceding  week. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  per  box   1  50®  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-ft  box   1  25®  1  50 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-ft  box   1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  common,  f,  50-lb.  box   75®  1  00 

Dried  Fruit. 

Recent  advices  by  mail  from  New  York  give 
the  following  as  the  condition  of  the  dried 
fruit  market  in  that  center: 

The  continued  indifference  on  the  part  of  all 
classes  of  buyers,  coupled  with  free  offerings  and 
some  pressure  to  sell,  have  caused  a  heavy  and 
unsettled  market  for  all  grades  of  evaporated  ap- 
ples. Exporters  have  had  about  all  of  the  stock 
come  to  them  direct  that  they  could  find  a  place 
for,  and  refused  to  negotiate  on  other  lots  except 
at  still  lower  prices.  Hence,  while  3%ac  has  been 
asked  for  strictly  prime  wood  dried,  the  bids  have 
been  ^("'Xc  lower.  To  effect  sales  at  the  moment 
it  looks  as  if  34c  for  wood  dried  and  about  3><c  for 
wire  dried  would  be  all  that  could  be  depended  on. 
Some  pretty  good  lots  are  offering  at  3c,  and  wet 
defective  stock  is  hard  to  move  at  all.  Consider- 
able of  the  late-made  fruit  is  spongy  and  broken, 
and  several  cars  of  this  that  were  tendered  on  con- 
tracts have  been  rejected.  Choice  apples  are  not 
quotable  at  over  .l\(a:t7ac,  but  a  few  small  jobbing 
sales  are  making  to  4c.  Fancy  to  extra  fancy 
grades  range  from  4'-t®5c,  but  stock  that  will 
reach  the  outside  figure  is  very  exceptional. 

Very  little  is  doing  in  sun-dried  sliced  apples; 
good  size  lots  of  old  dark  fruit  can  be  bought  at 
l  ■  or  less.  Quarters  have  had  less  export  inquiry 
but  held  up  pretty  well;  sales  of  nice  Ohio  and 
State  fruit  bags  are  reported  at  2>-i'(a24c  and 
prime  to  choice  heavy  packed  lots,  including  Cana- 
dian, at  2ii®3c.  A  few  cars  of  fancy  bleached 
stock  have  been  selling  of  late  at  3'8®3>4c.  Chops 
doing  a  little  better,  but  must  be  choice  to  reach 
$1.40.  Some  business  is  reported  In  cores  and  skins 
at  $1. HO  for  prime  heavy  packed  lots,  but  the  de- 
mand is  not  so  urgent  as  last  week;  still  there  is  a 
conlklent  holding.  Cherries  in  small  slock  and 
firm.  Raspberries  dull  and  somewhat  nominal. 
Blackberries  in  sellers'  favor.  Huckleberries 
neglected  and  weak.  California  peaches  and  apri- 
cots slow  and  easy.  Rather  more  doing  in  prunes 
in  a  jobbing  way,  but  wholesale  buyers  are  not 
plenty. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1896,  per  lb....  9  ®114 
Apricots.  Cal.  Royal,  bags,  1896,  per  lb...  8  ®10 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1896,  bxs  12  @16 

Peaches,  California,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb  .  10  (*15 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1896,  unpeeled,  lb   6  ®10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size   3H®  7 

Business  in  the  local  market  has  been  of  a 
rather  light  character  since  last  review,  be- 
ing confined  mainly  to  the  filling  of  small  or- 
ders, transfers  of  carload  lots  lately  having 
been  comparative^-  few  and  far  between.  As 
to  quotable  values  and  general  conditions, 
there  cannot  be  said  to  be  more  than  one  ac- 
tual change  to  record.  Apricot  market  is  rul- 
ing easier  for  evaporated  or  bleached  stock, 
with  offerings  showing  some  increase  and  the 
demand  materially  less  than  it  was  the  pre- 
vious week.  Quotations  have  been  reduced 
half  a  cent,  leaving  them  at  about  same  point 
as  they  were  a  fortnight  ago.  The  stock  of 
desirable  qualities  of  apricots  is  of  light  vol- 
ume, and  not  much  activity  would  be  neces- 
sary to  cause  a  resumption  of  firmness. 
Peaches  are  offering  in  moderate  quantity, 
with  a  rather  easy  tone,  but  desirable  fruit  of 
this  variety  is  not  as  a  rule  being  crowded  to 
sale  or  obtainable  at  less  than  full  current 
rates.  Apples  are  being  steadily  held,  but 
there  is  not  much  call  for  the  domestic  prod- 
uct, as  considerable  of  the  imported  stock  of 
the  past  few  months  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
jobbers  and  retailers.  Prunes  continue  to  be 
obtainable  in  wholesale  quantity,  and  for  the 
four  sizes  the  market  is  rather  favorable  to 
buyers,  although  not  quotably  lower.  Sup- 
plies are  largely  50-ti0's  and  liO-70's.  The 
smaller  sizes  have  been  fairly  well  cleaned  up 
and  4()-50's  are  in  decidedly  light  stock,  the 
latter  being  quotable  at  o^ftotic.  For  !>0-<>0's 
4%c  is  an  extreme  figure,  more  in  accord  with 
the  views  of  holders  than  with  the  ideas  of 
buyers.  Some  (10-70' s  were  sold  by  jobbers  at 
3%c.  Black  figs  of  good  to  choice  quality 
remain  scarce,  and  values  for  the  same  are 
being  as  well  maintained  as  previously  noted. 
White  figs  have  to  be  of  superior  quality  to 
command  attention  or  bring  good  prices.  Some 
select  in  desirable  packages  find  custom  in  a 
small  way  at  an  advance  on  highest  quota- 
tion. 

EVAPORATED  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   7   ®  "4 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   84®  9 

Apricots,  Moorpark   11  ®12 

Apples,  in  boxes   44®  55< 

Nectarines,  White   5  ®  54 

Nectarines,  Red   4   ®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4  ®  44 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy   5  ®  6 

Peaches,  peeled.  In  boxes  10  ®11 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   4  @  5 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  64(8— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4   @  44 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts   3  ®  4 

Plums,  pitted   3(4®  4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   24®  3 


Prunes,  in  sacks,  small  sizes   14®  24 

Prunes,  Silver    6  ®  7 

COMMON  SUN-DIUED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   5  @— 

Apples,  sliced   2  ®  24 

Apples,  quartered   3  ®— 

Figs,  Black   3  @  34 

Figs,  White   24®  34 

Plums,  unpltted   1  14 

Raisins. 

The  market  is  quiet  and  for  this  late  date 
is  moderately  well  stocked.  There  are  no 
changes  to  record  in  quotations,  but  rates  on 
London  layers  in  boxes,  and  on  medium 
grades  of  loose  Muscatel,  would  be  probably 
shaded  slightly  in  favor  of  buyers,  if  note- 
worthy transfers  could  be  effected  by  so 
doing.  Sultanas  and  Seedless  Muscatel  are 
not  obtainable  in  large  quantity,  and  values 
for  these  descriptions  are  being  well  main- 
tained at  previously  quoted  range. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   1  50®  2  00 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   1  25®   

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  15®  1  25 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   1  00®  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-croWn,  V  ft  5  ®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4S4®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  34®  — 

Sultanas  54@6 

Seedless  Muscatel  44®5 

Dried  Grapes  —  ®  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Oranges  were  in  lighter  receipt  than  for 
week  preceding,  but  there  were  enough  of 
the  better  grades  for  current  requirements, 
and  too  many  of  the  more  common  sorts. 
Choice  to  select  Navels  continued  to  sell  to 
fair  advantage,  but  extreme  quotation  repre- 
sented more  of  a  jobbing  figure  than  a  whole- 
sale price. 

Lemons  remained  plentiful  and  cheap,  the 
weather  most  of  the  time  being  unfavorable 
for  large  quantities  finding  their  way  into 
the  hands  of  consumers.  Imported  Limes 
were  offered  at  reduced  rates  and  moved 
slowly  from  same  cause  as  affected  the  Lemon 
market. 

Oranges— Wash.  Navels,  choioe,^  box.  2  50®  3  00 
Wash.  Navels,  off  qualities,     box. . .  1  00®  I  50 

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet  —  — ®  

Cal.  Seedlings   75®  I  25 

Cal.  Mandarin   m  

Mexican   @  

Grape  Fruit,  ^  case   ®  

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  *  box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  26 

Limes— Mexican,  ¥  box   4  50®  5  00 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  25 

Nats. 

Transfers  are  light  in  the  aggregate,  as  is 
almost  invariably  the  case  during  the  late 
winter  months.  Market  for  most  kinds 
favors  buyers.  A  reduction  of  half  a  cent  is 
noted  in  quotations  for  soft-shell  White 
Walnuts. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8  ®  9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5  @  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   44@— 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   24#— 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   9  @— 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   74®  8 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hard  shell  6  ®  64 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   8  ®10 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  4% 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  ®6 

Pine  Nuts   8  ®  9 


California  Dried  Fruits  at  New 
York. 


New  YORK,  Feb.  27.— Apricots,  bags,  9(ctllc. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  bags,  7®9c;  peeled,  boxes, 
I24®15c.  Prunes,  four  sizes,  r.,c  Rai- 
sins, 2-crown,  L.  M.,  354";  3-crown,  L.  M.,  b^c: 
4-crown,  6®64c;  London  layers,  $1.35@1.45:  do 
clusters,  |l.40®1.75.  Almonds,  softshell,  74@9c; 
papershell,  10<ai2c.  Walnuts,  standard,  7c;  soft- 
shell,  9o. 

New  Yuiik,  March  3.— Apricots,  bags,  9®llc. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  bags,  7®9c;  peeled,  boxes,  12 
®15c  Prunes,  four  sizes,  4J£c.  Raisins, 
2-crown,  L.  M.,  4S<c;  3-crown,  5!«c;  4-crown, 
6(«6'4c;  London  layers,  per  box,$1.35®1.40;clusters, 
$f.40(a>l-75.  Almonds,  softshell,  "®84c:  papershell, 
10(n  12c.    Walnuts,  standard,  7c;  softshell,  9c. 


An  interesting  novelty  in  passenger 
car  construction  is  a  renovated  coach, 
which  has  been  sheathed  with  sheet 
copper  of  No.  30  gauge,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Master  Car  Builder  Apple- 
yard  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  Company.  The  cop- 
per does  away  with  painting  and  var- 
nishing, is  on  thin  wooden  sheathing,  is 
handsome,  waterproof,  and  can  be  re- 
paired in  sections. 

moore,1erguson  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


General  Commission  Merchants,  4> 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

Interest. 

Sewing  Machines. 

All  kinds.  State  preference  and  get  our  prices 

before  buying. 
,1.  H.  WOOD  &  CO.,  14  .Sansome  Street,  8.  F. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Mr.  S.  T.  Coulter's  Views  of  the 
Pelton  Pension  Scheme. 


To  the  Editor: — As  usual,  old  Peda- 
gogue Pelton  is  again  placed  before 
the  people.  What  insane  people  are 
the  constituents  of  the  man  Cutter, 
who  introduced  in  the  Legislature  a 
bill  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  pay  Pel- 
ton  $250  per  month  until  he  shall  have 
received  $6000,  or,  if  he  should  be  con- 
siderate enough  to  die  before  he  re- 
ceived that  amount,  then  his  wife  shall 
be  paid  the  remainder  ? 

Who  is  this  man  Pelton,  and  why 
should  he  be  paid  so  much  of  the 
people's  money?  It  is  said  that  in  the 
early  days  of  this  State  he  taught 
school,  and  that  he  became  the  victim 
of  misfortune  and  lost  the  ability  to 
teach.  I  knew  one  Henry  Johnson,  who, 
when  the  country  was  new,  was  en- 
gaged in  chopping  wood.  In  felling  a 
tree  a  limb  broke  off  and  flew  back 
and  struck  him,  injuring  his  spine  and 
causing  paralysis,  from  which  he  has 
never  recovered. 

Now,  school  teaching  and  wood  chop- 
ping are  both  useful  pursuits — equally 
useful,  equally  important  and  equally 
honorable. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  in  our  State 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  persons 
who,  while  engaged  in  industries  quite 
as  useful  and  as  honorable  as  those  of 
Pelton  and  Johnson,  have  sustained  in- 
juries by  which  they  have  been  disabled 
to  pursue  their  occupations,  or  by  any 
means  procure  for  themselves  a  liveli- 
hood. 

Henry  Johnson  was  taken  to  a  hos- 
pital, kept  at  public  expense,  and  dur- 
ing all  these  years  he  has  been  there, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  as  much  comfort  as 
is  possible  for  one  in  his  diseased  condi- 
tion. 

He  has  not,  perhaps,  all  the  luxuries 
which  $250  per  month  would  buy.  But 
his  fare  is  quite  as  sumptuous  as  that 
of  the  men  by  whose  industry  and  toil 
it  is  provided. 

Each  of  the  counties  in  this  State 
have  public  hospitals  or  other  means  of 
caring  for  those  of  their  citizens  who, 
through  misfortune,  become  incapaci- 
tated to  care  for  themselves.  All  the 
expense  incident  to  the  maintenance  of 
these  beneficent  institutions  is  the 
product  of  labor — it  is  the  crystallized 
drippings  from  the  brow  of  toil. 

Was  this  man  Pelton  born  with  a 
whip  in  his  hand  and  a  spur  on  his  heel, 
that  he  should  ride  over  the  sons  of 
toil  and  lash  them  to  increased  effort 
that  he  may  live  in  affluence  and 
luxury? 

If  Mr.  Pelton's  affliction  has  ren- 
dered him  incapable  of  procuring  a 
livelihood  he  is  eligible,  like  Mr.  John- 
son, to  admission  into  some  hospital  or 
other  public  institution  for  the  care  of 
unfortunates.  But  I  see  no  reason  for 
burdening  the  labor  of  the  State  to  the 
extent  of  $250  a  month  for  his  mainte- 
nance. The  payments  proposed  would 
only  continue  for  two  years  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  Pelton  would  be  un- 
provided for,  if  he  should  live  so  long, 
which,  judging  the  future  by  the  past, 
we  may  reasonably  expect. 

But  the  Legislature  will  meet  again 
in  two  years  and  no  doubt  there  will  be 
some  fool  liberal  enough  with  other 
people's  money  to  make  further  provi- 
sion for  Pelton's  future  comfort. 

S.  T.  Coulter. 

Santa  Rosa,  Feb.  22,  1897. 


Electrical  War  Devices. 


A  French  inventor  is  reported  to 
have  formulated  a  scheme  to  insure  the 
safety  of  trains  traveling  in  the  same 
direction  on  the  same  line  of  rails. 
Briefly,  the  appliance  consists  of  a 
series  of  electro-magnets,  which  oper- 
ate the  whistle  and  the  automatic 
brake,  by  which  means  a  given  distance 
can  be  maintained  between  the  trains. 
In  connection  with  these  are  appliances 
which  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
distance  of  one  train  from  the  other. 
It  is  said  that  warning  can  be  conveyed 
to  a  distance  of  from  600  to  1000  meters, 
and  that  the  system  is  applicable  to 
points  and  level  crossings. 


The  microphone  is  now  being  experi- 
mented upon  with  a  view  to  making  it 
available  for  detecting  the  approach  of 
a  hostile  force  while  the  latter  is  yet 
some  distance  away  and  far  beyond 
ordinary  hearing.  The  microphone  will 
magnify  the  sound  of  the  footsteps  of  a 
fly  until  it  is  almost  as  loud  as  the 
noise  made  by  a  man's  feet.  In  its 
proposed  modifications  it  will  attune 
itself  to  the  vibrations  made  by  the 
feet  of  distant  soldiers  on  the  march 
and  thus  betray  their  presence  and 
their  probable  numbers  to  the  pursued 
or  pursuing  army  possessing  such  a 
valuable  instrument.  A  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  sapping  and 
mining  department  of  the  army  since 
electricity  was  introduced  on  a  practi- 
cal basis.  Mines  are  now  laid  by  the 
engineer  corps  and  exploded  with  a  far 
greater  degree  of  nicety  than  when 
slow-burning  fuses  were  used.  Rivers 
can  now  be  guarded  almost  by  one 
man,  stationed  where  he  can  operate  a 
circuit  in  which  a  number  of  submarine 
torpedoes  are  included.  The  torpe- 
does used  in  the  army  differ  from  those 
used  in  the  navy.  The  latter  include  a 
propelling  apparatus  which  carries 
them  through  the  water  ;  those  used 
in  the  army  are  generally  anchored  at 
the  bottom  of  a  stream.  Given  a  num- 
ber of  torpedoes,  judicially  placed,  a 
single  officer  could  make  the  passage 
across  a  river  by  an  army  a  decidedly 
hazardous  undertaking.  The  value  of 
electric  firing  as  far  as  the  guns  them- 
selves are  concerned  is  admitted,  par- 
ticularly on  shipboard  or  for  coast 
defense.  There  is  no  lost  interval  of 
time  between  the  command  of  the  gun 
captain  and  the  actual  exploding  of  the 
piece.  The  instant  the  gun  is  to  be 
fired  the  officer  connects  the  circuit 
and  the  ball  is  on  its  way  to  its  desti- 
nation. If  the  object  aimed  at  be  a 
distant  vessel,  rising  and  falling  with 
the  waves,  or  a  moving  body  of  cav- 
alry on  land,  the  value  of  an  instant 
discharge  can  be  easily  recognized. 
The  possibilities  claimed  for  the  bal- 
loon of  the  future  are  dazzling.  For 
instance,  army  officers  say  that  there 
is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  general  of  the  future  using  a 
balloon  as  a  point  of  observation  and 
transmitting  his  orders  by  wire  to  his 
army  beneath  his  feet.  An  officer  with 
everything  thus  under  his  eye  could  be 
in  electric  communication  with  every 
gun  on  the  field,  just  as  the  commander 
of  a  man-of-war  in  his  conning  tower  is 
able  to  personally  operate  every  gun 
on  his  ship. 

An  English  exchange  tells  of  a  re- 
markable invention  it  is  proposed  soon 
to  bring  out  in  England  called  petri- 
fite.  It  is  stated  to  be  a  combination 
of  well-known  inexpensive  substances 
which  has  the  property  of  rapidly  bind- 
ing together  or  solidifying,  without 
pressure  or  mechanism,  almost  any  ma- 
terials that  can  be  named.  It  is  said 
that  even  water  itself,  fresh  or  salt, 
and  most  liquids  become  solidified  and 
transformed  in  twenty-four  hours  into 
insoluble  stone  or  rock.  The  invention, 
which  can  be  used  either  as  a  perfectly 
white  powder  or  as  a  liquid,  is  added  in 
varying  proportions  as  required.  An 
ordinary  mixing  mill  and  a  pulverizer 
are  the  only  machines  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  on  a  large  scale,  and 
smaller  quantities  may  be  treated  by 
hand  alone.  Among  the  numerous  ap- 
plications to  which  it  is  claimed  that 
petrifite  can  be  made  may  be  mentioned 
buildings,    paving,    aqueducts,  reser- 


voirs, tunnels,  embankments,  bricks, 
tiles,  concrete  and  cement.  It  is 
thought  that  it  may  also  be  used  as  a 
binding  material  in  coal  briquette  man- 
ufacture, one  part  of  petrifite  to  thirty 
or  even  forty  parts  of  dust,  making  a 
solid    briquette     without  pressure. 


'  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  "  give  relief  in 
all  Bronchial  Affections.  A  simple  and  safe  rem- 
edy.   Avoid  imitations. 


One-third  of  all  Harvesting  Machinery  in  use  is 
made  by  the  McCormick  Co.  of  Chicago. 


J.  K.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
fine  single-comb  Brown  Leghorns.  M.  Bronze  Tur- 
keys and  Pearl  Guineas.  E«gs  fur  hatching:  B.  L., 
50c  per  13.  or  11  sittings  for  $5:  Pearl  Guinea  eggs.Sl 
per  13;  Bronze  Turkey  eggs.  25c  each.  My  Leghorn 
stock  scored  from  37  to  93M  at  State  Poultry  Show 
at  Sacramento,  1897. 


WILLARD  PLUM. 

The  Earliest  and  Hardiest  of  All  the 
Japanese  Varieties. 

RED  JUNK,  BAILEY.  ORIENT,  NORMANU, 
STRAWBERRY,  WICKION,  CALIFORNIA 
RED,  and  many  other  new  and  old  varieties  of 
Plums. 

ELBERT  A  — The  great  Georgia  Peach;  also, 
IMPERIAL,  ST.  JOHN,  LOVELL,  HYNES 
SURPRISE,  BRICE'S  EVRLY,  ETC. 

OPHIR  APRICOT  — The  Earliest. 

DOLLAR  STRAWBERRY  -  The  best  for  home 
use  or  market. 

If  you  grow  small  fruits  for  profit,  plant  DEW- 
BERRIES. 

Our  stock  of  Trees  and  Small  Fruits  cannot  be  ex- 
celled by  any  nursery  in  the  United  States. 

SUVA'S  NURSERIES, 

LINCOLN,  PLACER  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

YOUR  FORTUNE  IN 
OLIVES. 

A  Bearing  Olive  Orchard 

F~OR  SALE. 


We  Have  Two  Olive  Orchards. 

ONE 

27  riiles  East  of  Stockton, 

IN  THE  FOOTHILLS, 

160  Acres,  about  9OO0  Bearing;  Trees  now  nine 
years  old,  planted  to  the  best  varieties,  including 
MISSION,  OBLONGATA,  RUBRA,  UVARIA, 
REGALIS,  COLUMBELL  A,  MANZANILLO, 
ETC.  Majority  being  of  first  four  kinds.  House, 
barn,  windmill  and  tank.  Place  enclosed  by  a 
rabbit-proof  fence. 

THE  OTHER 

10  Miles  North  of  Stockton, 

IN  THE  VALLEY, 
80  Acres,  about  6000  Bearing  Trees  now  six 

years  old.  Varieties  bearing :  RUBRA,  UVARIA, 
REGALIS,  ASCOLANA,  SEVILLANO,  POLY- 
MORPHA,  and  about  six  other  varieties.  Bam, 
dwelling,  windmill  and  tank.   Place  well  fenced. 

We  wish  to  sell  one  of  the  two  places,  as  we 
find  it  difficult  to  give  them  both  proper  at- 
tention. 

Either  place  will  pay  handsomely  this  coming 
year.  Will  sell  for  ONE-HALF  CASH,  BALANCE 
ON  MORTGAGE.  We  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
further  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  above  by  any  one 
contemplating  a  purchase. 

H.   H.  riOORE  &  SONS, 

341  N.  SUTTER  STREET, 
STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


PAINT 


HOME  MADE 

MAKE  IT  YOURSELF 

almost  as  cheaply  as  oonuson  ' 

whitewash.  More  serviceable  than  many  ready  mixed 
paints.  "White  or  colors.  For  inside  or  outside,  smooth 
or  rough  boards,  plaster,  brick  or  stone.  Formula  SI. 
Particulars  free.  C.  H.  RIETH,  Carbondale,  III. 


COFFEE 


RAISED  OKB  OKNT  PEIt  POUND. 
Circulars  free.       .1.  I).  RICK,  Utiea,  Midi. 


AS 


A  BODY  AND  LEG  WASH 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR 


Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Exptess  Co. 


Is  without  an  equal.  For  lameness  it  is  the  greatest  specific  known. 
When  your  horse  is  lame,  and  you  cannot  locate  the  lameness,  apply 
Tuttle's  Elixir  to  the  suspected  spot.  It  will  locale  the  lameness 
by  remaining  moist  on  the  part  affected,  the  rest  drying  out.  A  few 
applications  will  cure  any  ordinary  lameness,  and  obstinate  cases 
will  yield  speedily  to  vigorous  treatment. 

Tuttle's  Elixir 

Is  a  positive  cure  for  Colic,  Horse  Ail,  Ring  Bones,  Cockle  Joints, 
Contracted  and  Knotted  Cords,  and  will  relieve  any  Spavin,  no  mat- 
ter of  how  long  standing,  and  in  many  cases  will  effect  a  cure.  It  is 
sold  by  dealers  and  druggists  generally  for  50  cents  a  bottle,  or  we 
will  send  you  a  trial  bottle  by  mail  for  three  2-cent  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  Address 

S.    /*.  TUTTLE, 

»?  E  BEVERLY  STItEET  BOSTON,  MASS. 


o 


ranges 


are  heavy  feeders  of  Potash. 
Potash  exerts  a  marked  influ- 
ence on  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  fruit.  As  many 
soils  are  largely  deficient  in 
Potash,  a  heavy  application  of 
a  fertilizer  containing  not  less 
than  12%  of 

Actual  Potash 

should  be  made.  The  best 
groves  in  the  state  will  bear 
testimony  to  these  facts. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  heiplul  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

Q3  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Asbestine 

COLD  WATER  PAINT. 

A  DRY  POWDER,  requiring  only  the  addition  of 
COLD  WATER  to  be  ready  for  instant  use. 

Takes  the  place  of  OIL  PAINT.  Its  covering 
capacity  is  fully  100  per  cent  greater. 

It's  durable,  and  will  not  scale  off. 

CHEAPER  AMD  WHITER  THAN  WHITEWASH. 

Easily  applied.  Furnished  in  White  and  in 
FIFTEEN  DIFFERENT  COLORS. 

Output  Over  350,000  Pounds  Per  Month. 

F\    L.  ALDERSON, 

23  Davis  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ThoCDPIIPFR  HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESS 
1  neOrC  HkErS  has.  That  makes  it  easy  to  feed; 
that's  one  reason  why  it  WILL  BALE  THREE  TONS  MORE 

hay  in  10  hours  than  any  two  horse  press  made.  The 
SMALL  BALE  PERPETUAL  PRESS  is  also 
u  superior  baler.    For  circulars,  prices,  etc.,  write 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Box 25,  DWICHT,  ILL. 


DEWEY  &  CO. 

^{Patent  Agents, 


NAVEL  ORANGE  GROVES. 

Owing  to  old  age  and  inability  to  work.  I  would 
now  sell  a  half  interest  in  two  or  three  Navel 
Orange  Groves,  near  town,  at  much  less  than 
their  value  and  on  very  easy  terms  to  the  right 
kind  of  a  younger  man,  to  work  and  manage  them. 
An  unequaled  opportunity  for  an  industrious  man 
to  secure  a  competence  without  risk.  Would  now 
sell  a  fine  bearing  grove  near  town  at  but  one-half 
of  Its  present  value  and  on  unusually  favorable 
terms.  Address 

GEN.  J.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside,  Cal. 

METAL  WHEELS 

'in  all  sizes  and  varieties,  to  fit  any 
a  axle.  They  last  forever.  Either 
HI  direct  or  stagger  spoke.',  ■Can't 
breakdown;  can't  dry  out'  no 
.reletting  of  tires.  Good  in  dry  weather 
as  in  wet  weather.  Send  for  catalog  & 
prices.  ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 
QUINCY  -  ILLINOIS. 


Sifts, 

Bee 


The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  16  large  pages. 
Be  sc  uk  to  see  It  before  subscribing  for  any  other, 
a.  w.  York  *  Co.,  56  Fifth  Ave..  Chicago,  III. 
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SOHE  OF  THE  USES  OF 

P.  &  B.  Building  Paper 

IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED. 

For  Sheathing:  Houses  Under  Rustic—It  Excludes  Moisture,  Dampness  and 
Draughts. 

For  Insulating  Storage  Houses,  Creameries  and  the  Like. 

For  Making  Sulphur  Houses  Used  in  Sulphuring  Fruit.   Sulphur  Fumes  Do  Not 

Affect  It  in  the  Slightest  Degree. 
For  Building  Poultry  Houses. 


YOU  SHOULD  ALWAYS  HAVE  SOME  ON  THE  RANCH. 

THERE  ARE  A  HUNDRED  OTHER  USES  YOU  CAN  PUT  IT  TO. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  address  the  makers : 

PARAFFINE   PAINT   CO.,   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

SAN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

 THE  

44  San  Jose 
Cultivator" 

Is  the  very  best,  all= 
around,  up=to=date 
cultiva= 
tor  in 
the 

field  .  .  . 


Grant  Pat. 
Cultivator, 

Made  by  the 
San  Jose  Agricultural  Works, 

Beats  the  record  for  getting 
up  to  the  trees  In  the 
old  orchards. 

Made  Any  Size  up  to  12  Feet. 


Made  by  the 


. .  San  Jose . . 
Agricultural  Works, 

W.  T.  ADEL,  ---  MANAGER. 

Write  for  Prices. 


MORGAN     SF»/\DIING  H/\RROWS. 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR 

Orchards  and 
Vineyards. 

State  Agents  for  JONES  CHAIN  MOWERS. 

SEND   FOB  CIRCULARS. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  State  Agents, 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

GILMAN'S  mm  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED   AUGUST    1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE— Medal  and  Diploma  — California  Midwinter 
International  Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost, 
sunburn,  rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  de- 
scriptive circulars. 

B.    F=\  GILMAN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
480  NINTH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    Sc  CO.. 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


EOR    TOWN    WrtTER    VU  ORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


HARROW 


OUCHT  TO 
Last  a  Life  Jiflftfo 
UNEQUALLED  forull  kinds  of  farm  work.    Saves  its  cost  J 
ifirst  season  on  growing  crops.  All  steel,  no  oaflfctngPto  t 
ak— -stronger t  and  simplest  lever  adjusting  a r range-  • 
ide.   Write  for  ''escrij  t  tve  circular.   Address  i 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFG.  CO.  SI»?flfS,,%io. * 

*  m  mm  imiwiii )  •  c  -<  a  >  o  -« s  »-e  <m>  ••<•*-•  <  i»  m  tm  •  -««*-o* 

HAWLEY,  KING  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  W.  C.  RARIG,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  General  Agents. 


MOLINE,  ILL. 


DEERE    ORCHARD  GANG. 


TOP    NOTCH    ORCHARD  CULTIVATOR. 
BUGGIES!  CM  R  TS!  BICYCLES! 

Deere  Implement  Co.,  209-11  Market  St. 


w;r  I  T  E 

FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson's 

GAS 

 AND  

OIL 
ENGINES. 


Cross-Compound  Steam  Enginesand  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 


For  Irrigation,  Drainage.  Dredging,  Mining,  Ktc-    Capacities  from  50  to  5U,O0O 

Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE    1A/OR  KS. 

625  Sixth  Street    San  Francisco. 


^  shortly  hoed  with  the  "PLANET  JR."  No.  I5  Single-Wheel  Hoe. 

k.Has  Cultivator,  Rake  and  Plow  attachments.    Quickly  converted 
into  a  hill  or  drill  seeder  by  a  seed  dropping  and  sowing  attach- 
ment— sold  separately.    Almost  any  of  the  twenty  "Planet 
Jr."  Farm  and  Garden  Tools  will  do  the  work  of  six 
men.    If  you  make  money  without  them,  you'll 
get  rich  with  them.    "••'«■><*  Jr."  >><>ok  for  •»?  u  rt«djr  >u<i 

0  costs  nothing — write  for  It. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  A  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


FARMERS'  HANDY  WAGON 

AND  FRUIT  TRUCK. 


D0RSY  Orchard  and  Field  Cultivator. 

The  DORSY  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  McLean, 
but  with  some  valuable  patented  improvements; 
hence  we  oiler  it  with  confidence  as  the  best  high 
wheel,  stiff  tongue  cultivator  in  existence. 
Teeth  of  any  kind  can  be  furnished. 


PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED 

to  close  out  present  stock. 
NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  a  HANDY  WAGON. 

W.  C.  RARIG,  General  Agent, 

j  157  New  Montgomery  St.*  San  Francisco,  Cal 


SIZKS: 


cut. 


C.  P. 


4  to  8  ft. 

JENSEN,  Manufacturer,  Watsonville,  Cal, 


HOOKKR  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  Agents, 

10- IS  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  W\rtRK.ET  STREET, 
Sam  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAN  DER  HAULER,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  IBM.  Send  for  Circular 


/G<"-'  ' 


and  CALIFORNIA   FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIU.    No.  11. 
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TWKNTV  -SKVBNTH  VblAK. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 

Farming  in  Other  Lands. 


the  ambition  of  his  forefathers,  and  is  content 
to  relieve  his  stomach  from  the  pangs  of  hunger  and 
We  have  secured  for  Rural  readers  what  we  be-  save  his  back  from  the  thong  of  the  Turkish  tax  col-  | 
lieve  will  be  esteemed  as  a  striking  series  of  pictures  lector,  and,  accomplishing  this,  he  has  little  thought 
illustrating  agricultural  practice 
in  some  of  the  famous  old  lands 
of  the  earth.  These  views  show 
most  forcibly  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  darkness  which  still 
prevails  in  the  old  lands  and  the 
enlightenment  of  the  newer  and 
more  progressive  nations.  They 
show  that  in  countries  whose  mon- 
uments were  reared  before  the 
dawn  of  history  there  is  darkness 
now — the  darkness  of  lost  arts  and 
bare  survival  of  primitive  indus- 
tries— which  is  almost  incredible, 
in  view  of  the  progress  on  other 
continents  of  new  found  arts  and 
progressive  industries.  Why  has 
there  been  this  decadence  ?  Why 
have  these  lands  and  peoples  either 
stood  still  or  retrograded  through 
all  the  centuries  of  the  present 
era  ? 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt 
answer  to  the  questions  which  our 
views  suggest,  but  merely  to  pre- 
sent them  as  historic  facts  in  agri- 
culture. In  the  main  view  the 
Egyptian  fellah,  who  is  yoking  up 
his  cattle  to  continue  his  plowing 


CROSS- PLOWING   IN   AN    EGYPTIAN    WHEAT    FIELD   NEAH  CAIRO 


waste.  The  stimulus  to  effort  is  gone.  Tne  Turkish 
yoke  has  ground  the  life  out  of  the  people.  Turkish 
taxation  takes  the  farmer's  product  about  as  fast  as 
he  can  bring  it  forth. 

The  Egyptian  plow  shown  in  the 
engraving  is  better  than  some 
Asiatic  models  which  we  shall 
show  at  another  time,  because  it 
is  something  of  a  mold  board, 
which  half  turns  the  soil  ;  but  it 
is  a  very  rude  affair  at  best,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  smaller  view, 
where  a  combination  ox  and  camel 
team  is  cross- plowing.  In  the  dis- 
tance are  seen  the  date  palms  for 
which  Egypt  is  famous,  and  they 
are  the  chief  source  of  wealth  to 
the  country,  which,  however,  goes 
to  the  exchequer  of  the  rulers,  for 
the  date  palm  is  singled  out  as  a 
bearer  of  heavy  tax  burdens.  So 
heavily  are  these  trees  taxed  that 
often  the  poor  fellah,  finding  that 
his  tree  will  not  bear  him  a  crop 
large  enough  to  pay  the  tax,  cuts 
it  down,  thus  ridding  himself  of 
the  tax  evil,  as  the  Yankee  got  rid 
of  the  rats  by  burning  down  his 
barn. 

Such  is  a  glimpse  of  agriculture 
in  Egypt.  It  is  depressing.  It 
makes  a  man  grieve  for  his  fellow 
man — for  his  wrongs  and  for  his 


AN    EGYPTIAN    FELLAH   AND   HIS   TEAM    PLOWING    FOR    WHEAT    ON   LAND   MOISTENED   BY   THE   OVERFLOW    OF   THE  NILE. 


of  land  left  moist  by  the  receding  Nile,  is  all 
unconscious  that  forty  centuries  are  looking  down 
upon  him  from  the  summit  of  the  pyramid.  The 
state  of  his  mind  is  reflected  in  the  rudeness 
of  the  character  of  his  tool.  Forgetful  of  yes- 
terday, regardless  of  to-morrow,  he  has  lost  even 


beside.  Egypt  was  once  the  granary  of  the  world, 
and,  even  with  the  rudest  appliances,  produced  a 
considerable  surplus.  The  old  implements  and  meth- 
ods prevail,  but  the  old  spirit  and  industry  are  gone. 
Only  about  half  of  the  arable  land  of  the  rich  Nile 
valley  is  now  under  cultivation.  The  richest  land  lies 


woes — and  bid  God  speed  to  all  efforts  which  would 
uplift  and  inspire  him  with  proper  conception  of  the 
humanity  in  which  he  holds  a  share. 

The  series  of  pictures  to  follow  includes  "Plowing 
in  the  Holy  Land,"  "Plowing  in  India  with  Water 
Oxen,"  "Preparing  Rice  Ground,"  and  others. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

Weather  conditions  have  not  materially  changed 
during  the  past  week.  Rain  storms  have  continued 
at  intervals  and  have  brought  disappointment  in 
some  regions,  where  a  little  working  and  growing 
weather  would  have  been  very  welcome,  because  for 
some  time  past  a  heavy  surplus  of  water  has  been 
too  slowly  flowing  from  low  lands.  In  fact,  some 
losses  have  already  occurred  from  submergence  and 
too  long  soaking  of  seed  and  young  plant  in  cold 
water.  This  is,  however,  one  of  the  usual  penalties 
of  a  wet  year,  and  what  has  been  lost  in  one  place  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  productiveness  of 
lands  which  are  too  often  dry.  Rather  low  tempera- 
tures have  kept  back  some  fruits,  but  the  too  hasty 
almond  has  persisted  in  throwing  a  cloud  of  bloom 
against  a  dripping  sky,  and  the  setting  of  the  fruit 
is,  therefore,  somewhat  uncertain  in  some  of  the 
coast  valleys.  Other  fruits  have  largely  kept  their 
bloom  in  the  bud,  except  in  very  early  regions,  where, 
fortunately,  the  rains  have  been  less  heavy.  Frost 
has  thus  far  largely  kept  aloof,  though  there  is,  of 
course,  plen  y  of  chance  for  that  still  to  come. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  March  10,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
ISureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


that  this  would  result  very  injuriously  to  the  raisin 
interest.    The  claim  is  that  the  Zante  currant  should 

|  either  be  scheduled  as  a  dried  grape  product  or  that 

j  the  duty  be  increased  from  1  cent  to  21  cents,  which 
figure  the  committee  has  recommended  for  the  tariff 

!  on  raisins  and  dried  grapes.    The  question  is  thus 

I  discussed  in  the  Expositor  : 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Zante  currants  were  put 
upon  the  free  list,  Major  McKinley,  now  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  Joseph  McKenna,  then  a  Congressman  and 
now  a  member  of  McKinley's  Cabinet,  were  both  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  former  being  its  chair- 
man. Californians  thought  at  that  time  that  McKenna  would 
look  after  the  raisin  industry,  and  they  deluged  him  with  let- 
ters and  telegrams,  but  Zante  currants  went  on  the  free  list, 
and  Mr.  McKenna  excused  his  action  by  saying  that  he  did 
not  know  Zante  currants  were  made  of  grapes. 

When  the  duty  on  Zante  currants  was  restored,  it  was  done 
through  the  work  of  personal  solicitation  before  the  commit- 
tee in  Washington  by  persons  sent  from  Fresno. 

Growers  of  raisins  know  that  Zante  currants  come  in  direct 
competition  with  every  inferior  grade  of  raisins,  and  they  also 
know  that,  as  the  fertility  of  our  vineyards  decreases  from 
use,  inferior  grades  of  raisins  are  on  the  increase,  while 
superior  grades  are  steadily  decreasing. 

California  raisin  growers  cannot  compete  with  Zante  cur- 
rants at  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound.  To  place  them  on  the  tariff 
list  at  that  rate  practically  means  the  ruin  of  the  raisin  in- 
dustry on  this  coast,  for  the  bulk  of  the  raisin  crop  might  as 
well  be  left  to  rot  on  the  vines,  since  it  cannot  be  handled  and 
landed  in  our  markets  and  sold  for  actual  cost  of  labor,  freight, 
etc.,  at  prices  low  enough  to  meet  the  prices  at  which  the  im- 
porters can  furnish  Zante  currants  with  a  duty  of  only  1  cent 
per  pound  upon  the  importations. 

But  there  is  another  matter  in  this  connection  that  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  When  a  tariff  of  2%  cents  was  put  upon 
Zante  currants,  the  Minister  of  Greece  announced  that  his 
countrymen  had  piled  up  the  product  of  50,000  acres  planted  to 
Zante  currants  alone  which  they  would  have  to  burn.  Not  an 
ounce  of  Zante  currants  then  piled  up  was  burned,  but  the 
stock  has  been  held  in  warehouses  and  added  to  it  has  been 
the  product  of  the  50,000  acres  mentioned,  year  by  year,  ever 
since.  This  combined  stock  is  owned  by  the  New  York  im- 
porters, and  the  minute  the  tariff  is  reduced  it  will  be  shipped 
into  this  country  as  fast  as  steam  and  sail  can  bring  it,  and 
the  markets  Hooded  with  Zante  currants  at  prices  that  raisin 
growers  of  California  cannot  pick  and  cure  the  inferior  grades 
of  raisins,  let  alone  marketing  them. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  at  Fresno  for  per- 
sonal representation  of  the  raisin  interest  before  the 
Tariff  Committee,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  strong 
fight  will  be  made. 

The  Fruit  Crops  of  1896. 

Gen.  Chipman,  president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Trade,  has  made  another  of  his  monumental  contri- 
butions to  accurate  knowledge  of  our  horticultural 
products  in  the  seventh  of  his  series  of  reports  to  the 
organization  over  which  be  presides.  The  report  is 
published  in  full  on  another  page  of  this  issue.  It  is 
so  clearly  drawn  and  arranged  statistically  in  the 
tables  and  so  pointedly  discussed  in  the  accompany- 
ing text,  that  any  attempt  to  enforce  its  lessons 
would  be  merely  a  paraphrase.  It  needs  nothing  in 
the  way  of  enforcement ;  prominent  printing  is  the 
Rural's  best  tribute  to  its  value.  We  can  but  con- 
gratulate the  State,  as  we  think  we  have  done  on 
previous  occasions,  that  we  have  a  fellow  citizen  who 
is  willing  to  assume  a  labor  of  this  kind  from  no  mo- 
tive save  the  loyal  devotion  which  he  bears  to  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  State.  The  State  should  | 
do  this  for  itself ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  many  provis- 
ions for  public  work,  the  provision  for  comprehensive 
and  accurate  work  in  industrial  statistics,  though 
often  proposed,  is  as  often  discarded.  How  fortu- 
nate, then,  that  an  able  volunteer  is  found  to  assume 
this  work  from  his  own  scant  resources  of  leisure 
time.  Gen.  Chipman  has  made  seven  such  reports  ; 
we  hope  he  may  live  to  make  seventy. 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week... 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

32.01 

32.78 

56 

36 

Red  Bluff  

.61 

22.46 

14  53 

20.02 

60 

38 

Sacramento*  

.70 

15.21 

15.22 

15.42 

58 

37 

1.29 

20.69 

13.89 

18.77 

54 

40 

Fresno   

.30 

9.26 

4  93 

5.61 

60 

36 

San  Luis  Obispo  

1.04 

19.71 

14  61 

62 

31 

Los  Angeles  

.60 

16  05 

7.87 

16.34 

62 

40 

.52 

10.88 

5.68 

8.52 

60 

44 

.44 

5.31 

0.88 

2.67 

72 

42 

*  Up  to  5  p.  M.  March  9;  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 

Fresno  Raisin  Men  Will  Make  a  Fight 
for  Protection. 

A  good  deal  of  alarm  has  been  aroused  at  Fresno 
by  the  report  that  the  import  duty  on  Zante  cur- 
rants is,  under  the  new  tariff  bill,  to  be  fixed  at  1 
cent  per  pound  ;  and  it  is  the  unanimous  judgment 


and  declare  their  intention  of  giving  good  meetings 
and  liberal  purses  we  confidently  expect  a  time  once 
more  when  owners  of  light  harness  horses  will  make 
money  on  the  circuit. 

As  will  be  seen  by  an  advertisement  in  this  issue, 
the  Association  has  offered  a  series  of  colt  stakes,  to 
take  -place  this  year,  for  two  and  three-year-old 
trotters  and  pacers.  It  will  announce,  later  on,  the 
particulars  of  a  Futurity  Stakes  for  foals  of  1897  to 
trot  and  pace  in  1899  and  1900  at  two  and  three 
years  old.  The  Futurity  Stakes  will  close  on  June 
1st  next  ;  also  a  list  of  purses  for  trotters  and  pacers 
of  all  classes.  The  purses  will  be  liberal  and  the 
entrance  small,  with  easy  payments. 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


Will  Stand  Firm. 

The  wine  makers  of  Santa  Clara  county  have  had  a 
meeting  and  have  decided  to  stand  together  in  a  firm 
demand  for  fair  prices.  The  following  resolution, 
adopted  by  unanimous  vote,  illustrates  their  position: 

Resolved,  By  the  wine  makers  of  Santa  Clara  county,  in 
meeting  assembled  at  West  Side,  that  we  reaffirm  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  meeting  held  in  San  Jose  in  November  last,  and  at 
the  general  stockholders'  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Cali-  ! 
fornia  Wine  Makers'  Corporation,  that  the  price  of  sound  mer- 
chantable wine  shall  be  20  cents  per  gallon  and  not  a  cent  less. 


The  Petaluma  race  track  has  been  sold  under  foreclosure 

proceedings  to  Col.  D.  B.  Fairbanks. 

The  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ordered  that  all  meat 

for  export  shall  be  officially  inspected  as  to  its  soundness. 

Marcus  A.  Hanna  has  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
Ohio  to  succeed  Mr.  Sherman  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

U.  S.  pensioners  will  not  hereafter  be  required  to  pay 
notary  fees  in  this  State,  a  law  to  that  effect  having  passed 

the  Legislature. 

The  biggest  battle  of  the  war  has  been  fought  in  Cuba  this 
week,  with  complete  success  on  the  side  of  the  insurgents. 
About  one  thousand  Spanish  soldiers  were  killed. 

Henkv  W.  Corbett,  a  Portland  banker,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  Oregon  to  succeed  U.  S.  Senator  Mitchell. 
The  State  Legislature  failed  to  elect  a  Senator  owing  to  its 

inability  to  organize. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  dismissed  the  Durrant  appeal,  and 
there  now  appears  little  doubt  that  he  will  be  hung.  There 
are  still  some  legal  means  of  delay,  so  it  will  probably  besoms 
months  before  the  final  act. 

The  new  Administration  has  fallen  into  its  duties  easily 
and  naturally.  It  is  given  out  that  official  changes  will  be 
slow,  which  is  a  great  disappointment  to  the  office  seekers, 

who  throng  Washington  in  droves. 

Secretary  of  State  Sherman  has  asked  Consul  General 
Lee  to  remain  at  Havana  for  the  present,  and  has  assured 
him  that  in  his  dealings  with  the  Spanish  authorities  he  will 
be  backed  up  by  the  whole  power  of  the  United  States. 

Congress  will  meet  in  special  session  on  the  15th  inst.  (next 
Monday)  for  the  express  purpose  of  dealing  with  tariff  revis- 
ion. A  bill  is  practically  read}',  and  it  ought  not  to  take  long 
to  put  it  through.  There  is,  however,  still  some  uncertainty 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  Protective  interest  to  control  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

Santa  Rosa,  March  5.— W.  E.  Henry  and  O.  L.  Freisimmof 
San  Francisco  closed  negotiations  for  a  forty-five-acre  farm 
belonging  to  John  Walker,  near  Santa  Kosa,  to  day.  The  tract 
is  just  across  the  road  from  the  famous  Sprecke'.s  chicken 
ranch.  Henry  &  Freisimm  will  convert  the  entire  tract  into  ' 
a  chicken  farm,  having  already  secured  contracts  for  all  the  I 
chickens  they  can  possibly  raise  within  two  years. 

Is  his  inaugural  address  President  McKinley  declared  him- , 
self  firmly  for  the  gold  standard,  for  economy  in  administra- , 
tion,  for  protection,  for  reciprocity,  in  opposition  to  trusts,  for  j 
restriction  of  immigration,  for  international  arbitration,  and 
pledged  himself  to  devotion  to  the  principle  of  civil  service  re- 
form.   In  connection  with  the  subject  of  tariff  reform,  he  de- 
Glared  that  he  would  summon  Congress  in  special  session  to 
consider  the  matter. 

Tni  itsDAT  of  last  week  was  a  perfect  day  at  Washington, 
and  the  ceremonies  of  inauguration  were  carried  out  under 
delightful  circumstances  of  weather  and  patriotic  display.  It 
is  estimated  that  960,000  visitors  thronged  the  streets  of  the 
capital;  and  it  does  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  hurrahing 
was  generous  and  sincere.  Mr.  Cleveland  rode  with  the  in- 
coming President  from  his  hotel  to  the  Capitol  and  later  to  the 
door  of  the  White  House. 

The  allied  powers  of  western  Europe  have  decided  that 
Crete  shall  have  local  autonomy,  but  that  the  island  must 
remain  an  integral  part  of  the  Turkish  empire;  and  they  have 
ordered  the  Greeks,  who  are  aiding  the  insurgents  and  who 
now  have  military  control  of  Crete,  to  retire.  This  the 
Greeks  have  refused  to  do,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  il  the 
powers  will  enforce  their  decree.  In  the  meantime  there  is 
a  deal  of  war  talk,  and  in  many  quarters  the  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed that  a  great  war  is  imminent.  There  have  been  so 
many  scares  of  this  sort  that  conservative  people  are  not 
alarmed. 


The  Potato  Worm. 


Colt  Stakes. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Trotting  Horse  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation is  an  organization  that  has  d^ne  much  for  the 
interest  of  the  harness  horse  business  on  this  coast 
during  the  dull  times  that  have  prevailed  for  several 
years  past.  It  has  distributed  over  $100,000  in 
purses  and  stakes  among  its  members  since  1893, 
which  was  about  the  time  when  the  depression  in 
prices  of  trotting  stock  began  to  be  felt  by  our 
breeders.  It  has  always  conducted  its  races  in  a 
manner  that  has  inspired  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  has  never  failed  to  take  an  active  part  in 
any  movement  that  tended  to  be  a  benefit  to  the 
racing  and  breeding  interests  on  this  coast,  and  is 
now  making  a  strong  effort  to  secure  the  passage  of 
a  bill  in  the  Legislature  to  restore  the  appropria- 
tions to  the  District  Agricultural  Associations,  be- 
lieving that  such  a  measure  would  greatly  increase 
the  number  of  fairs  and  race  meetings,  and  encour- 
age owners  and  breeders  to  train  and  exhibit  a 
larger  number  of  horses  than  they  did  last  year. 
The  outlook  is  better  all  around  than  it  was  a  year 
ago,  and  if  the  District  Associations  will  get  to  work 


To  the  Editor: — For  two  years  I  have  planted 
potatoes  on  up  land  during  the  winter,  the  potatoes 
maturing  in  June.  Both  seasons  the  potatoes  were 
rendered  unmarketable  by  being  eaten  by  a  white 
worm  about  half  an  inch  long  and  perhaps  one- 
twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  perfect  insect 
is  a  small  moth,  much  like  the  "moth  miller."  It  eats 
mostly  just  under  the  skin,  but  frequently  through 
the  potato.    Is  there  anv  way  to  prevent  its  work  ? 

Modesto.  John  F.  Taylor. 

[This  insect  is  a  great  pest  almost  everywhere  in 
the  State,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
reader  who  has  successfully  fought  it.  We  are  aware 
that  potatoes  are  sometimes  saved  by  digging  rather 
earlier  than  usual — just  as  soon,  in  fact,  as  the  potato 
is  mature  enough  to  lift.  In  this  way  some  crops  are 
saved,  for  the  moth  is  sometimes  rather  late  in  ap- 
pearing, and  potatoes  left  in  the  ground  after 
maturity  are  ruined  in  a  few  days.  We  have  found 
that  to  be  the  case  in  our  own  experience.  Deeply 
covered  potatoes  are  less  affected  usually  than  those 
near  the  surface,  and  plowing  the  ground  over  the 
maturing  tubers  may  protect  them,  if  it  can  be  done 
without  other  injury.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  ex- 
perience with  this  insect. — Ed.] 
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Our  Horticultural  Exports. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  to  the  State  Board  of  Trade  of 
Shipments  of  Fruit  Products  and  Vege- 
tables from  California. 


The  tables  show  the  following  comparative  gain 
and  loss  in  1896  over  1895 : 


I  present  herewith  a  report  of  the  shipments  from 
the  State  of  fruit,  wine,  brandy  and  vegetables  for 
1896,  being  the  seventh  consecutive  annual  report  of 
like  shipments.  These  reports  are  designed  par- 
ticularly to  record  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  fruit  industry  in  this  State.    I  submit  four  tables: 

First — A  table  of  fruit  shipments  by  rail  from 
northern  and  southern  California,  given  separately, 
from  terminal  points. 

Second — A  table  of  shipments  of  wine,  brandy  and 
vegetables  by  rail. 

Third— A  table  of  shipments  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
wine  and  brandy  by  sea. 

Fourth — A  summary  and  comparative  table  for 
seven  consecutive  years. 


CAR  LOADS. 


Green  Deciduous. 

Citrus  Fruits  

Dried  Fruits  

Raisins  

Nuts  

Canned  Fruits  


Total  

Net  loss,  car  loads. 


1896. 


5,763  8 
9,915.6 
4,852.2 
3,443.4 
497.2 
4,544  6 


Loss. 


861.6 
1,666.9 
1,286.4 
1,195.6 


Cain. 


173.8 
415.1 


33,448.4     29,026.8      5,010.5  |  588.9 
4,421.6 


Comparing  1896  with  1894  there  was  a  net  loss  in 
1896  of  2,247  7  carloads. 

The  gain  in  1895  over  the  output  for  1894  was 
chiefly  in  citrus  fruits. 

The  loss  in  1896  over  the  output  of  1895  seems 
quite  large.  Of  the  4421  carloads,  representing  the 
loss,  1666  carloads  are  citrus  fruits,  861  cars  green 
deciduous  fruits,  1286  cars  dried  fruits  and  1195  cars 
raisins. 

The  loss  in  deciduous  fruits  is  due  to  a  very  gen- 
eral and  unprecedentedly  late  frost  in  April,  1896. 
The  citrus  fruit  crop  was  cut  down  by  a  slight  frost 


SHIPMENTS    OF    FRUIT    OUT    OF   THE    STATE    BY    RAIL    AND    SEA    IN    1896— TONS   OF   2000  POUNDS. 


fiorthern  California — 

San  Francisco  

Oakland  

San  Jose  

Stockton  

SacrameDto  

Marysville  


Total  tons  

Total  car  loads  

Southern  California— 

Los  Angeles  

Orange  county  

Riverside  county  

San  Bernardino  county. 
San  Diego  county  


Total  tons  

Total  car  loads 


Car  loads  by  rail. 
Car  loads  by  sea.. 


Total  car  loads  by  sea  and  rail. 


Green 
Deciduous. 


33.0 
2,436.1 
6,437.0 
6,798.1 
36,013.6 
1,054  3 


52,808.1 
5,280.8 

801.5 
552  0 
12.0 
2,481.0 


3,849.5 
384.9 


5,665.7 
98.0 


5,763.7 


Citrus. 

Dried. 

Raisins. 

Nuts. 

Canned. 

All  Kinds. 

19.5 

3,644.3 
377.0 
23,225  2 
9,038.3 
5,076.3 
2,963  0 

239.3 

300.5 
97.1 
54.6 
86.8 

510.3 
1.3 

11,379  4 
3,119  1 
5,588.5 
1,560.5 
4,409.0 
3,738  9 

15,616.0 
6,029.3 
34,344  3 
48,396.2 
46,330.7 
8,256.2 

3.0 
30,533.0 
271.1 
136.6 

379.5 
50.4 
362.1 

811.5 
81.1 

52,300.5 
7,020.0 
23,484.0 
13,476.0 
2,064.0 

98,344.5 
9,834.4 

9,915.5 

43.321.1 
4,332.4 

2,814.6 
348  0 

72.0 
972.0 

60.0 

4,266.6 
426.6 

4,759.0 
93.2 

4,852.2 

31,183.0 
3,118.3 

432.8 
2(X)  0 
287.0 
900.0 
975.0 

2,794  8 
279.4 

3,397.7 
45.6 

1,050.6 
105.0 

2,822.4 
1,030.0 

29.795.4 
2,979.5 

2,558  2 
30.1 

158,972.7 
15,897.2 

61,730.0 
9,180.1 
23,855.0 
18,151.4 
3,107.2 

116,023.7 
11,602.3 

27,499.5 
1,527.2 

20.0 

3,872.4 
387.2 

492.2 
4.9 

299.4 
8.2 

2,895.9 
289.5 

3,269.0 
1,285.5 

9,915.5 

3,443.3 

497.1 

4,554.5 

29.026.7 

that  we  exported  or  sent  out  of  the  State  in  1893 
nearly  7000  carloads  of  vegetables,  while  in  1896  the 
exports  had  fallen  to  1617  carloads.  The  shipments 
have  fallen  off  rapidly  since  1893.  I  am  unable  to 
account  for  this  decline  in  an  industry  that  gave 
such  promise  of  benefit  to  the  State.  I  commend 
the  subject  to  the  Board  as  worthy  of  investigation 
in  order  to  discover  the  cause  and  find  the  remedy. 

The  wine  and  brandy  industry  holds  its  place  in 
importance  with  great  tenacity,  and  it  is  believed  is 
improving  from  year  to  year. 

I  find  no  serious  cause  for  discouragement  in  the 
fruit  industry,  but  much  to  encourage.  It  has  suf- 
fered in  common  with  all  other  occupations  since  the 
hard  times  fell  upon  our  country,  but  with  a  revival 
of  trade  and  business  no  industry  will  feel  the  im- 
pulse of  improvement  more  quickly  or  more  certainly 
than  this. 

We  have  boxed  the  compass  of  all  difficulties  as  to 
the  art  of  planting  trees  and  growing  fruit.  There 
are  very  few,  if  any,  pitfalls  for  the  intelligent  or- 
chardist  in  that  direction.  The  question  of  possible 
overproduction  continues  to  haunt  timid  minds,  and 
there  is  much  perplexity  as  to  the  best  method  to 
market  our  fruit. 

Both  these  topics  were  discussed  by  request  in 
papers  submitted  to  the  Annual  Fruit  Growers'  Con- 
vention in  December  last — the  first  by  your  president 
and  the  second  by  your  secretary  and  manager.  I 
suggest  to  the  Board  the  publication  of  these  two 
papers  as  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

N.  P.  Chipman, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Resources. 

San  Francisco,  March  9,  1897. 


Note.— One  railroad  company  reported  all  shipments  from  southern  California  from  the  terminal  point  of  Los  Angeles, 
counties  named  do  not,  therefore',  get  full  credit  for  shipments  from  their  localities. 


The  several 


SHIPMENTS    OUT    OF    THE   STATE   BY   RAIL   IN    1896  OF 
WINE,    BRANDY    AND    VEGETABLES — 
TONS   OF   2000  POUNDS. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 


Place  of  Shipment. 


San  Francisco. 

Oakland  

San  Jose  

Stockton  

Sacramento  — 
Marysville  


Totals 


a  C 


31,903  9 
821.3 
2,389.8 
3,619.5 
11,865  0 
868.0 


1,656.4 
5.8 
18.6 
285.9 
256.5 
355.7 


51,467.5  2,578.9 


2,672.7 
191.6 
85.9 
704.8 

3,628.1 
112.4 


7,395.5 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 


Los  Angeles   3,014.6 

Orange  county  

Riverside  county  

San  Bernardino  county  |  

San  Diego  county  I  


Totals 

Total  by  rail  from  State. 
Total  carloads  by  rail 


3.014.6 
54,482.1 
5,448.2 


66.3 
2,644.2 
264.4 


1,944.0 
24.0 


576.0 
120.0 


2,664.0 
2,664.0 
266.4 


8,875  8 
1,408.0 
264.0 
704.0 
55.0 


11,306.8 
18,702.3 
1,870.2 


SHIPMENTS  OUT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEG- 
ETABLES BY  SEA  IN  1896— TONS  OF  2000  POUNDS. 


PLACE 
OF 
SHIPMENT. 


San  Francisco   980.7 


932.1  456.8 


49.6!    12,855.6!  4,877.2 


SHIPMENTS  OUT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  WINE  AND  BRANDY 
BY  SEA  IN  1896— TONS  OF  2000  POUNDS. 


PLACE  OF  SHIPMENT. 

Wine. 

Brandy. 

15,990.6 

309.9 

the  year  before.  The  falling  off  in  raisins,  I  think, 
is  due  to  the  depression  in  the  industry  and  low 
prices,  which  resulted  in  a  failure  to  cure  the  crop  in 
many  instances. 

There  is  a  notable  feature  of  the  losses  and  gains 
that  should  not  be  overlooked,  to-wit:  that,  despite 
the  general  impression  that  the  fruit  crop  was  badly 
hurt  all  over  the  State  by  frost  in  1896,  the  actual 
falling  off  of  deciduous  fruits  attributable  to  frost 
was  less  than  12  per  cent.  This  is  a  reassuring 
fact  that  should  restore  confidence  in  orchard  plant- 
ing. 

The  steady  increase  in  the  output  of  citrus  fruits 
during  a  period  when  our  Florida  competitors  have 
met  with  such  disaster,  and  when,  too,  alarming  re- 
ports have  gone  abroad  concerning  the  injuries  to 
our  orange  and  lemon  groves,  should  set  at  rest  the 
vague  fears  heretofore  expressed  as  to  the  per- 
manency of  this  branch  of  our  fruit  industry. 

The  reports  furnished  me  by  the  transportation 
companies  do  not  give  ail  the  kinds  of  dried  fruits 
stated  separately.  I  am  able  to  give,  with  close 
approximation,  however,  the  output  of  prunes. 
There  were  shipped  from  the  following  points,  as 
shown  below,  by  rail: 

Pounds. 

San  Francisco  '   691,230 

Oakland   451,320 

San  Jose   38,510,690 

Stockton   5,048,820 

Sacramento   4,762,170 

Marysville   816,580 

Los  Angeles   1,385,190 

Total  51,666,000 

Of  the  dried  fruit  shipped  from  southern  Califor- 
nia, in  which  prunes  are  included  and  not  segre- 
gated, there  were  3,816,000  pounds. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  at  least  3,000,000  pounds  of 
these  were  peaches,  apricots,  pears,  grapes,  figs  and 
nectarines,  and  that  not  more  than  816,000  pounds 
were  prunes. 

These  added,  give  52,482,000  pounds  as  the  total 
output  for  1896. 

I  do  not  believe  there  were  any  more  held  in  store- 
houses January  1,  1897,  than  there  were  January  1, 
1896,  and  I  therefore  conclude  that  our  prune  crop 
for  export  in  1896  reached  about  53,000,000  pounds, 
including  shipments  by  sea,  or  2650  carloads. 

Another  noticeable  feature  worthy  of  attention  is 


GENERAL    SUMMARY    AND   COMPARATIVE    TABLE    OF    SHIPMENTS    BY    RAIL    AND  BY  SEA  OF  FRUITS,  WINE, 
BRANDY    AND   VEGETABLES    FOR    SEVEN    CONSECUTIVE    YEARS-TONS    OF   2000  POUNDS. 


Kinds. 


Green  deciduous  fruits  

Citrus  fruits  

Dried  fruits  

Raisins  

Nuts  

Canned  fruits  

Carloads  fruits  by  rail  and  by  sea  

Carloads  vegetables  by  rail  

Carloads  vegetables  by  sea  

Carloads  wine  and  brandy  by  rail  and  sea  

Carloads  fruit,  vegetables,  wine,  brandy  by  rail  and  sea 


1890. 


34,042.0 
34,209.6 
32.297.5 
20,560.1 
787.1 
40,060  9 
16,195.7 


16,195.7 


1891. 


511,5  IS 
46,921 
32,919 
22,779 
1 ,358 
32,395 
18,692 


4,765 
23,347 


1892. 


1893. 


374.5 
,857.5 
762.2 
673.4 
1)61  .  'J 
273.7 
,800.8 


832.5 
632.8 


80,112.3 
80,757.0 
45,386.2 
87,408  '.  I 

1,796.5 
31,626.3 
27,708.8 

6,978.4 


6,620.9 
40,928.5 


1894. 

90,692.2 
58,964.0 
51,828.2 
46,954.4 

3,953.5 
60,352.6 
31,274.4 

4,276.6 
410.0 

7,663.5 
43,624.7 


1895. 

66,254  8 
115,825.5 
61,386  1 
46,390. 1 

3,234.7 
41,395.5 
33,547.2 

3,613.6 
40.0 

8,066.8 
45,257  .  I 


1896. 


57,638.3 
99,166.0 
48,522  8 
84,484.6 

4,972.6 
45,516.9 
29,026.7 

1,130.6 
487.7 

7,609.0 
38,254.0 


Gleanings. 

Work  is  just  beginning  on  the  Biggs  creamery. 

Worthy  Master  of  the  National  Grange  Brigham  of 
Ohio  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Sonoma  County  Horticultural 
Society  Mr.  J.  H.  Hornbeck  stated  that  it  cost  him  b'  cents 
each  to  spray  his  trees. 

The  Co-operative  Association  of  Santa  Clara  valley  has 
failed.  The  cause,  the  directors  say,  is  "  hard  times  and  a 
lack  of  interest  in  co-operation." 

Mr.  Kudolph  Spreckels  has  applied  the  X-ray  practically 
to  the  poultry  industry.  By  its  aid  it  is  possible  to  look  clear 
through  a  hen  and  discover  whether  or  not  she  is  "  with  egg." 

E.  Wright  of  Coucow  valley  has  made  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  maple  sugar  this  season.  Mr.  Wright  says  that  the 
syrup  is  whiter  and  has  fully  as  fine  a  flavor  as  the  Eastern 
maple  sugar,  but  the  sap  is  not  so  sweet  and  it  takes  more  to 
the  gallon  of  sugar  than  it  does  in  the  East. 

Haywards  .Journal:  The  crop  outlook  at  this  time  for  grain 
is  very  favorable,  as  the  rains  have  been  well  distributed 
throughout  the  season.  Much  of  the  low  land  is  yet  to  be 
seeded,  but  as  there  is  an  abundance  of  moisture  in  the 
ground  late  sowing  will  produce  clean  grain  and  a  large  yield, 
owing  to  the  low  prices  ruling  last  year  for  hay. 

Oroville  Reyister:  "C.  E.  Porter  of  Central  House  tells 
us  that  A.  Switser  of  Honcut  raised  last  season  between  300 
and  400  sacks  of  flaxseed  which  he  sold  at  $1.50  per  100  pounds. 
The  sacks  averaged  from  115  to  120  pounds  and  the  crop  ran 
about  twelve  sacks  per  acre.  This  would  give  in  round  num- 
bers 1440  pounds  of  flaxseed  per  acre  and  the  returns  from  it 
would  be  $21.60.  This  is  more  profitable  than  wheat  has  been 
for  some  years  past." 

Fresno  Expositor :  "A.J.  Arnaudon  of  Mendota,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  West  Side  for  years,  states  that  the 
prospects  for  sheep  men  are  better  now  than  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  The  increase  of  lambs  at  present  in  his  terri- 
tory is  120  per  cent,  while  80  per  cent  has  always  been  con- 
sidered good.  The  feed  on  the  plains  is  better  now  than  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years.  Continuing,  Mr.  Arnaudon  says  that 
if  wool  goes  higher  the  sheep  men  will  be  on  velvet." 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  February  8th,  to 
consider  the  development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  that 
State.  Prof.  Wilson  (who  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  President  McKinley)  said  that  it  was  only 
a  question  of  time  when  the  people  of  Iowa  would  make  their 
own  sugar,  and  that  the  resources  of  Iowa  in  that  direction 
were  sufficient  to  supply  the  United  States  and  to  afford  a 
considerable  quantity  for  export. 

Stockton  Mail:  John  J.  Valentine,  president  of  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  Company,  has  just  arranged  to  ship  UiO 
boxes  of  choice  southern  California  oranges  to  prominent 
people  at  the  East  and  in  Europe.  Now,  if  Mr.  Valentine 
would  only  fix  a  rate  on  oranges,  raisins  and  other  California 
products  that  would  make  it  possible  to  ship  boxes  and  crates 
to  friends  at  the  East,  he  would  be  doing  a  real  service  to  the 
State.  The  present  express  charges  are  practically  prohib- 
itory, being  from  two  to  five  times  the  value  of  the  fruit. 
A  very  large  business  would  be  done  in  small  packages  of 
fruits  and  wines  if  a  reasonable  express  rate  could  be 
obtained. 

Seldom,  indeed,  is  anything  said  in  the  press  regarding  the 
Australian  salt  bush  other  than  in  its  favor.  Patrick  Gar- 
wood, says  the  Delano  Courier,  residing  in  the  country  to  the 
southward,  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  bush.  He  has 
experimented  for  two  years  and  has  proved  to  his  entire  sat- 
isfaction that  the  plant  will  not  only  grow  on  the  dry  plains 
without  irrigation,  but  on  alkali  soil  as  well.  He  has  a  patch 
of  a  half  acre  or  more.  He  says  stock  take  to  the  new  plant 
like  a  duck  to  water  and  that  the  yield  per  acre  is  something 
immense.  He  is  confident  that  it  is  a  grand  plant  for  the  in- 
terior and  that  when  its  merits  are  better  known  it  will  be 
planted  extensively. 

Coyotes  are  fairly  overrunning  some  parts  of  Butte  county. 
The  Oroville  Reyister  says:  "George  Taber  of  Olive  district 
reports  forty  at  his  place  night  before  last.  P.  R.  Welsh  says 
if  it  was  not  for  his  thirteen  dogs  he  would  not  be  able  to 
keep  a  chicken  or  turkey  on  his  place.  William  and  Robert 
Campbell  have  to  build  bonfires  and  hang  out  lanterns  in 
their  sheep  corral  to  frighten  the  coyotes  away.  Neil  McKil- 
lop  requires  two  good  dogs  and  a  man  with  a  gun  to  keep  off 
the  coyotes  while  his  sheep  are  feeding.  A  pair  stole  and  ate 
up  Joe  Hendley's  gum  boots,  on  Morris  ravine,  and  some  half 
dozen  or  less  cleaned  out  a  hencoop  in  Palermo.  We  hear 
complaints  from  all  along  the  foothills  of  lambs  killed,  chick- 
ens carried  off,  sheep  attacked  and  turkeys  devoured.  The 
farmers  hope  the  Board  of  Supervisors  will  put  a  bounty  on 
the  head  of  the  pesky  brutes." 
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FRUI  r  PRESERVATION. 

Cost  and  Yield  of  Fruit  Drying  in  Alameda 
County. 

By  George  H.  Hudson,  Secretary  and  Manager  of  the  Niles  Co- 
operate Fruit  Association,  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute 
at  Centerville. 

The  fruit  drying  season  of  1896  opened  at  the  Niles 
Co-operative  Fruit  Association  on  July  7th  with  re- 
ceipts of  Royal  apricots  and  closed  on  Sept.  28th 
with  the  last  receipts  of  French  prunes.  The  fruits 
dried  were  French  prunes,  apricots,  Bartlett  pears, 
peaches,  silver  prunes,  plums  and  Fellenbergs  in 
quantities  as  named  in  the  above  order.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  different  fruits  dried  was  not  of 
the  best  quality,  as  most  of  the  finest  fruit,  both  in 
size  and  condition,  was  sold  green  to  canners,  and,  as 
the  crop  of  canning  fruits  was  by  no  means  large, 
the  contract  prices  were,  in  the  main,  good.  In  some 
cases,  however,  as  I  shall  show,  it  paid  better  to  dry 
a  second  grade  fruit  than  to  sell  green  the  first 
grade. 

In  Regard  to  Apricot*. — Contracts  were  made  with 
canners  before  and  during  the  season  for  from  $18  to 
$20  per  ton  for  a  good  clean  Royal  or  Blenheim,  free 
from  blemish,  and  from  $25  to  $32.50  for  a  like  Moor- 
park,  the  latter  having  to  run  about  eight  to  the 
pound  and  the  former  about  eleven  or  twelve. 

There  were  sent  to  the  drier  188,104  pounds  of 
'cots.  These  were  orchard  graded  into  two  sizes, 
and  not  machine  graded  at  the  drier,  previous  ex- 
perience showing  that  the  machine  grading  proved 
too  rough  for  fruit  brought  in  ripe  enough  to  make 
the  best  article  dried. 

The  prices  paid  for  cutting  were,  per  50-pound 
box,  3  cents  for  No.  1,  5  cents  for  No.  2  and  6  cents 
for  "culls" — all  smut  and  rust  to  be  cut  off. 

The  first  'cots  were  received  on  July  7th  and  the 
last  on  July  31st.  The  orchard  grading  not  being 
done  at  all  precisely,  the  fruit  was  afterwards  dry 
graded  and  was  sold  for  9i  cents  for  No.  1,  8J  cents 
for  No.  2  and  5  cents  for  No.  3,  or  "culls,"  f.  o.  b. 
Niles.  The  average  cost  of  drying  the  fruit  of  all 
grades  was  $5.66  per  green  ton  and  $28.95  per  dried 
ton,  the  shrinkage  beiDg  5.11  pounds  green  to  1  pound 
dried — this  cost  including  sacks,  sacking,  insurance 
and  delivery  to  the  station,  in  addition  to  the  actual 
drying  expenses. 

The  average  net  proceeds  for  the  different  grades, 
after  all  drying  expenses  were  deducted,  was  at  the 
rate  of  $27.18  per  green  ton.  Of  the  entire  lot  dried, 
all  were  Royals  and  Blenheims,  except  about  5000 
pounds  of  Moorparks,  and  there  were  about  twice  as 
many  of  the  No.  2  Royals  as  No.  1 — thus  showing  a 
far  better  profit  to  the  grower  by  drying  than  if  he 
had  sold  to  canners. 

Shrinkage  of  Apricots. — The  rate  of  shrinkage  varied 
very  much,  it  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  'cots, 
the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  they  were  raised  and 
the  ripeness  of  the  fruit  when  dried.  In  one  case, 
nearly  all  the  'cots  were  large,  clean  Blenheims, 
raised  in  wet  ground,  around  which  irrigation  is  con- 
tinually carried  on.  The  shrinkage  in  this  case  was 
5.33  pounds  green  to  1  pound  dried  and  average  net 
proceeds  for  the  different  grades  $27.20  per  green 
ton.  In  another  case  the  'cots  were  mainly  of  No.  2 
grade,  no  irrigation  in  the  orchard  or  surroundings, 
and  the  average  shrinkage  was  4.87  and  net  proceeds 
$27.76  per  green  ton.  The  difference  in  shrinkage 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  difference  between 
the  prices  obtained  for  the  two  grades  of  fruit  when 
dried  and  the  fact  of  its  costing  more  to  cut  the  No. 
2  than  the  No.  1  grade.  In  this  case  the  grower  of 
small  'cots  received  a  better  price  than  the  grower 
of  the  large  fruit.  In  another  case  the  shrinkage  ran 
as  low  as  4.6  pounds  green  to  1  pound  dry. 

A  Hint  to  Growers. — One  great  drawback  last  year 
to  turning  out  a  fine  article  of  dried  'cots  has  been 
the  fact  that  growers  would  pick  for  canners,  and, 
before  shipping,  would  cull  out  all  fruit  too  small,  too 
dirty,  to  be  accepted  under  their  contract  with  the 
canner,  and  this  would  be  sent  to  the  drier.  This 
fruit,  being  picked  for  the  canner,  would  be  too  hard 
and  too  green  to  make  good  dried  fruit.  The  grower 
does  not  realize  that  just  as  much  care  should  be 
taken  in  picking  fruit  to  dry  as  to  can. 

Items  in  Cost  of  Drying. — Of  the  $2.95  per  dried 
ton  that  it  cost  to  dry  apricots — labor  took  36  per 
cent;  cutting,  28  per  cent;  sulphur,  6  per  cent;  gen- 
eral expenses  (such  as  rent,  insurance  on  plant, 
taxes),  9  per  cent;  incidentals  (such  as  taking  trays 
from  tray  house  and  replacing  them,  washing  them 
when  necessary,  laying  down  and  taking  up  track, 
etc.),  took  9  per  cent  ;  sacks,  sacking,  cartage  and 
selling  expenses,  8  per  cent,  and  dry  grading,  4  per 
cent. 

In  Regard  to  French  Prunes. — Only  one  sale  is  known 
of  as  having  been  made  green  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  this  was  at  $20  and  $24  per  ton,  according  to 
grade,  the  buyer  taking  only  the  large  sizes,  and  as 
these  prunes  were  shipped  to  San  Jose  to  be  dried,  it 
has  been  a  great  wonder  how  the  buyer  ever  came 
out  even  on  the  transaction. 

Of  prunes  the  Niles  Co-operative  Fruit  Association 
received  345,988  pounds,  the  first  being  received  on 
August  5th  and  the  last  on  September  29th.  For  the 
sake  of  uniformity  of  drying,  these  were  graded  when 


green  into  three  sizes.  The  cost  of  drying  was  $4.82 
per  ton  green  and  $13.52  per  ton  dried;  the  average 
shrinkage  being  2.8  pounds  green  to  1  pound  dried, 
and  in  one  case  running  so  low  as  2.4.  The  prunes, 
as  a  whole,  were  very  small  last  year.  Out  of  a  lot 
of  82,006  dried  pounds  (one  sale  that  was  made),  only 
2154  pounds  ran  50s  to  60s ;  no  40s  to  50s,  or  larger, 
were  received  at  all,  and  only  25,445  pounds  running 
larger  than  100  to  the  pound — less  than  one-third. 
The  smallest  draft  weighed  179  to  the  pound.  Al- 
though the  prunes  did  run  so  small  last  year,  there 
was  far  less  bother  than  the  year  before,  with  so- 
called  "bloaters,"  or  "frogs."  In  the  large  sizes  no 
trouble  at  all,  but  a  good  many  in  the  seconds  and 
thirds.  These  "  frogs  "  come  from  trees  that  are 
overloaded  and  on  which  the  fruit  does  not  properly 
mature  and  are  lacking  in  sugar.  The  dried  prod- 
uct was  sold  for:  50s  to  60s,  4J  cents  ;  60s  to  70s,  4i 
cents;  70s  to  80s,  3i  cents  ;  80s  to  90s,  31  cents,  and 
90s  to  100s,  2f  cents — these  sales  being  made  f.  o.  b. 
cars  Niles,  less  5  per  cent.  All  running  over  100 
were  sold  at  11  cents  flat — an  average  of  2TJj0  cents 
per  pound. 

Proceeds  to  Growers. — The  net  proceeds  to  growers, 
after  all  drying  expenses  were  paid,  ran  from  $7.96 
per  green  ton  (this  being  a  lot  in  which  out  of  23,417 
pounds  only  1847  pounds  ran  larger  than  100,  the 
average  shrinkage  of  the  lot  being,  however,  only 
2i)  to  $11.50  per  green  ton  for  a  lot  that  in  size  ran 
a  good  deal  larger,  the  shrinkage  being  3  to  1.  In 
this  connection  two  other  lots  may  be  mentioned  that 
were  dried  for  non-stockholders — the  one  ran  when 
dried  145  to  the  pound,  which  netted  the  owner  at 
the  rate  of  $4  60  per  green  ton,  the  shrinkage  being 
2T75,  and  the  other,  all  running  in  size  over  100,  netted 
the  owner  a  fraction  under  $20  per  ton  green,  the 
shrinkage  being  2,4„  pounds  green  to  1  pound  dried. 
In  these  two  cases  the  owners  of  the  fruit,  not  being 
members  of  the  Association,  paid  a  higher  price  than 
they  otherwise  would  for  drying  their  fruit.  In  the 
latter  case  the  prunes  were  of  fine  size  for  this  sec- 
tion and  were  carefully  picked  and  brought  to  the 
drier  in  splendid  condition  for  drying. 

Distributed  Cost  of  Prune  Drying.— Of  the  $13.52 
for  a  dried  ton  that  it  cost  to  dry  French  prunes, 
labor  took  57"o;  sacks,  insurance  and  cartage,  14°o; 
general  expenses,  11%;  incidentals,  10%;  lye  and 
wood,  6H]  grading,  2%. 

Second  Gnule  not  Profitable. — In  the  case  of  apri- 
cots we  saw  that  it  was  possible,  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  shrinkage,  and  the  fact  of  the  differ- 
ence in  price  between  grades  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the 
dried  product  not  being  as  great,  for  a  second  grade 
fruit  to  pay  better  than  the  first  grade.  In  prunes 
this  state  of  affairs  cannot  exist.  It  certainly  pays 
far  better  to  raise  large  prunes  than  small  ones.  It 
costs  no  more  to  raise  large  ones  than  small  ones,  it 
costs  less  to  harvest  them  and  to  dry  them,  and 
there  is  such  a  difference  in  the  price  of  the  dried 
product.  Taking  last  year's  prices  as  a  basis,  there 
is  a  big  difference  between  \\  cents  per  pound  for  a 
50  to  60  and  li  cents  for  a  100  to  110.  Less  than 
one-third  as  many  prunes  on  the  tree  is  needed  to 
bring  in  the  same  money  and  at  the  same  time  the 
tree  is  never  hurt  by  overbearing.  Furthermore, 
when  you  have  your  crop  dried,  there  is  a  satisfac- 
tion in  taking  your  samples  of  good,  big  prunes  to 
buyers.  You  find  a  good  demand  for  them  and  at  a 
good  price,  and  when  they  are  sold  and  delivered  you 
receive  no  complaint  from  the  buyer  about  their  be- 
ing too  this,  that  or  the  other  that  you  generally 
have  to  contend  with  in  a  poor  article.  Of  course, 
if  between  the  day  of  sale  and  the  day  of  delivery 
the  market  goes  down,  the  large,  fine  fruit  is  no 
more  exempt  from  kicks  and  cuffs  than  its  poorer 
relation. 

Making  Ruby  Prunes. — Of  the  345,988  pounds 
French  prunes  received,  40,951  pounds  were 
"  rubied."  Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
the  cost  of  drying  these  is  no  greater  than  the  black 
prune — if  anything,  it  is  a  little  less.  The  cost  of 
the  sulphur  and  the  one  extra  handling  being  more 
than  made  up  from  the  facts  that,  firstly,  no  "  frog 
bellies  "  appear  among  them,  and  therefore  no  pick- 
ing over  on  the  trays  is  necessary,  this  being  by  the 
by  a  very  expensive  item;  and,  secondly,  you  can 
take  them  into  the  warehouse  a  great  deal  heavier 
and  moister  than  the  black  French,  and  at  the  same 
time  run  no  risk  of  their  spoiling.  You  therefore 
gain  quite  a  little  in  weight.  The  sulphur  costs 
little,  and,  when  handling  twenty  or  more  large 
trays  on  a  car,  the  one  extra  handling  makes  little 
difference  in  cost  of  drying. 

Cost  and  Yield  of  Ruby  Prunes. — The  cost  of  drying 
these  was  $4.30  per  green  ton — $11.92  per  dried  ton 
and  average  shrinkage  2.77  pounds  green  to  one 
pound  dried.  One  fact  of  their  costing  less  than 
usual  last  year  to  dry  was  that  a  majority  of  them 
was  shipped  in  boxes  to  packers  in  San  Jose,  thus 
saving  the  expense  of  sacks.  They  were  sold  as  a 
whole,  large  and  small,  for  3}  cents  less  5%,  f.  o.  b. 
cars,  and  netted  the  growers,  after  all  drying  ex- 
penses were  paid,  on  an  average  of  $18.20  per  green 
ton. 

Sulphuring  Rubies. — It  is  hard  to  give  these  ruby 
prunes  too  much  sulphur,  as  the  lighter  they  are  in 
color  (like  a  Silver  prune,  though  of  course  much 
smaller  in  size)  the  better  the  buyers  seem  to  like 


them.  The  demand  for  them  is,  however,  limited. 
The  larger  sizes  seem  to  bleach  better  than  the 
smaller  ones,  and  the  prunes  should  be  picked  greener 
and  firmer  than  for  the  black  prune.  If  they  lie  on 
the  ground  too  long,  and  the  skin  gets  tough  and 
withered,  the  sulphur  will  not  bleach  them  as  well. 

Silver  Prunes. — The  Silver  prune  crop  around  here 
was  light  last  year,,  but  the  fruit  as  a  whole  was 
large  and  of  good  quality.  Contracts  were  made  to 
canners  during  the  season  at  $25  per  ton.  At  the 
drier  only  19,540  pounds  were  received — the  first  on 
August  25th  and  the  last  on  September  19th.  These 
produced  6518  pounds,  showing  an  average  shrink- 
age of  2.97  to  1,  and  cost  to  dry  $4.12  per  green  ton, 
or  $12.34  per  ton  dried.  They  sold  for  8  cents  per 
pound,  and  netted  the  owners  from  $46.10  to  $52.50 
per  ton  green — quite  a  difference  between  this  price 
and  the  canner's  price  of  $25  per  ton.  The  shrink- 
age varied  greatly  in  different  lots,  running  from 
2.81  to  3  28  pounds  green  to  one  pound  dried. 

Drying  Silver  Paid  Better  than  Shipping. — One 
grower  in  the  neighborhood  shipped  all  his  best 
Silver  prunes,  green,  East.  They  netted  him  about 
$12.50  per  ton.  The  windfalls— those  bruised  and 
too  ripe  for  Eastern  shipment — he  sent  to  be  dried, 
and  after  all  expenses  were  paid  they  netted  him  at 
the  rate  of  $49.20  per  green  ton.  This  is  another 
case  where  poor  fruit  paid  better  than  good  fruit, 
though  perhaps  in  this  case  the  Eastern  market, 
freight  rates  and  methods  of  Eastern  commission 
men  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Peach  Drying. — Of  peaches  there  were  28,202 
pounds  dried,  most  of  them  of  poor  quality.  For 
cutting  tbem  4  cents  for  each  50-pound  box  was 
paid  for  large  and  small  alike,  and  the  cost  of  dry- 
ing was  $5.15  per  green  ton,  or  $31.16  per  dried 
ton,  and  the  average  shrinkage  was  6  05  to  1.  They 
were  sold  for  an  average  of  4J  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b. 
cars,  and  netted  the  growers  about  $13.90  per  ton 
green.  As  in  the  case  of  'cots,  most  of  the  best 
quality,  both  in  size  and  cleanliness,  were  sold  to 
canners,  who  paid  from  $18  per  ton  for  Free  to  $30 
per  ton  for  Clings. 

Bartlett  Pears.— Of  Bartlett  pears  32,719  pounds 
were  received,  most  of  them  running  smaller  than 
canners  were  willing  to  receive  at  the  ruling  rate  of 
about  $20  per  ton.  The  first  were  received  on  July 
3lst  and  the  last  on  August  29th.  The  cost  of  dry- 
ing was  $5.74  per  green  ton,  $33.56  per  dried  ton, 
the  average  shrinkage  being  at  the  rate  of  5.85  to  1. 
As  they  are  not  yet  sold,  the  net  proceeds  to  the 
grower  cannot  be  stated;  but  the  chances  are  that 
they  will  pay  little  over  drying  expenses,  as  the  de- 
mand for  dried  pears  is  very  small  and  the  supply 
very  large.  These  pears  were  dried  in  halves,  as 
they  command  a  higher  figure  than  quarters  do;  but 
in  this  section,  if  dried  at  all  (and  it  is  a  great  ques- 
tion whether  it  ever  pays),  it  would  be  better  to 
quarter  them,  as  they  dry  so  much  quicker  and 
brighter.  Some  of  the  large  halves  last  year  were 
in  the  field  for  over  three  weeks,  and,  on  account  of 
fog  and  rain  coming  on,  it  was  impossible  to  get  them 
a  good  bright  color,  no  matter  how  much  sulphur 
they  were  given.  They  should  be  thoroughly  ripe 
before  being  cut,  and  by  dipping  them  in  a  strong 
brine  just  after  cutting  and  getting  them  into  the 
sulphur  as  soon  as  possible,  the  trouble  of  the  bees 
eating  them  is  largely  avoided. 

Very  Small  Plums. — Another  by  no  means  lucra- 
tive operation  to  the  grower  was  as  follows:  A  lot 
of  small  plums  about  the  size  of  a  Royal  Anne  cherry, 
and  the  name  of  which  no  one  seemed  to  be  certain, 
were  shipped  from  a  neighboring  town  by  rail  to  be 
dried.  The  railroad  bill  and  cost  of  hauling  from  the 
station  to  the  drier  amounted  to  $17.06.  The  fruit, 
when  dried,  was  sold,  and  brought  such  a  price  that 
when  the  expenses  of  drying  were  deducted,  the 
owner  received  $16.25 — a  clear  loss  on  the  operation 
of  81  cents,  to  say  nothing  of  his  outlay  for  plowing, 
harvesting,  etc.  The  above  are  a  few  experiences 
for  and  against  fruit  raising  and  drying  that  one 
season  brings  forth. 

The  Lye  Dipping. — The  lye  doing  the  best  work  in 
this  section  is  found  to  be  Greenbank,  98%  caustic 
soda,  using  about  5  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water; 
and  as  the  water  is  used  up  and  renewed,  a  like  pro- 
portion of  soda  should  be  added.  The  skin  of  some 
of  the  small,  not  properly  matured  French  prunes  it 
will  be  found  impossible  to  cut,  no  matter  how  strong 
a  lye  is  used.  Silver  prunes  do  not  need  as  strong  a 
solution  as  the  French,  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
rinse  them  well  in  fresh  water  that  should  often  be 
renewed. 

Sulphur. — In  regard  to  sulphur,  the  imported  or 
best  sublimed,  although  it  does  cost  a  little  more, 
has  been  found  to  do  better  work  than  the  powdered 
or  rolled.  The  association's  sulphur  houses  hold  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-two  3x8  trays  and  the  amount  of 
sulphur  found  to  do  the  best  work  was  a  common- 
sized  shovel  full  holding  about  three  quarts.  The 
time  left  in  the  bleachers  was  generally  two  hours, 
though  many  times  the  fruit  in  the  last  house  filled 
would  remain  all  night  and  come  out  in  the  morning 
seemingly  all  the  better  for  the  extra  time.  In  this 
case,  however,  a  smaller  amount  of  sulphur  would  be 
used.  More  sulphur  seemed  to  be  needed  last  year 
than  the  year  before  to  properly  bleach  the  fruit. 

Almond  Hulling  and  Shelling. — An  almond  huller 
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and  shelter  was  in  operation  last  fall  and  did  very 
good  work,  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  meats  be- 
ing broken  in  the  process.  Over  seven  tons  of  meats 
were  shelled,  the  price  for  shelling  being  2  cents  per 
pound  of  meats,  and  for  hulling  as  well  as  shelling  3 
cents  was  charged.  It  did  particularly  good  work 
on  "stick  tights,"  where  the  hull  and  the  shell  of 
the  nut  were  so  stuck  together  as  to  make  it  almost 
impossible  to  separate  them  by  hand.  The  separat- 
ing of  the  broken  meats  from  the  good  ones  was  in- 
cluded in  the  above  price.  The  average  price  ob- 
tained for  the  meats  was  about  12  to  13  cents  per 
pound,  and  it  took  about  100  pounds  of  nuts  in 
shell  to  make  60  pounds  of  meats. 

THE  SILVER  PRUNE. 

While  the  foregoing  statements  of  Mr.  Hudson 
with  reference  to  the  silver  prune  are  accurate 
representations  of  last  year's  experience  in  the  es- 
tablishment under  his  management,  it  should  be 
noted,  lest  too  wide  inferences  be  drawn  from  them, 
that  the  price  that  they  brought  was  very  high  and 
the  shrinkage  was  small.  This  might  give  an  entirely 
false  impression  of  the  profit  to  be  made  on  that  class 
of  prunes  most  years  and  might  have  a  tendency  to 
cause  the  unwary  to  plant  largely  or  graft  of  that 
variety,  which  is  a  very  shy  bearer  and  not  a  good 
drier  in  any  section.  Some  records  show  that  the 
silver  prune  does  not  perfect  well  in  dry,  hot  regions 
and  does  not  dry  well  in  moist  ones.  The  Niles  re- 
gion is  medium  in  these  respects  and  the  Silver 
prune  has  often  done  well ;  but  even  there  these  fig- 
ures are  remarkable.  Few  know  how  to  dry  them 
properly,  any  way,  and  even  those  who  know  do  not 
always  succeed,  owing  to  unfavorable  weather  con- 
ditions. Again,  the  Silver  prune  is  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  fancy  article,  and  there  is  really  not  much 
demand  at  present,  and  large  planting  or  grafting 
might  be  unfortunate,  as  the  markets  would  be  glut- 
ted, unless  the  demand  changes  for  the  better,  which 
is  of  course  entirely  possible. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Prune  Growing  in  Ukiah  Valley. 


replies  I  received 
the  press  were  so 
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King  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Ukiah, 
Mendocino  county. 

Prune  Land. — Land  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the 
prune  is  rich  alluvial  soil,  of  a  good  depth  and  well 
drained.     In  Ukiah  valley,   which    is  traversed 
through  its  entire  length  by  the  Russian  river,  the 
land  on  both  banks  of  the  river  for  some  distance  is 
of  a  sedimentary  character,  very  rich,  and  usually 
in  the  valley  is  called  hop  land,  because  this  land  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  hop.  Be- 
yond this  body  of  hop  land,  and  extending  to  the 
foothills,  and  parallel  with  the  river,  lies  a  different 
I  class  of  land.    The  soil  is  dark,  mixed  with  gravel, 
and  lies  several  feet  higher  than  the  low  land  next  to 
the  river,  which  is  overflowed  annually,  rendering  it 
j  unfit  for  horticultural  uses.    The  body  of  black, 
i  gravelly  land  is  rich  and  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
i  the  peach,  pear  and  prune.    Comparatively,  but  a 
i  small  proportion  of  this  land  has  been  set  to  trees. 
,     Climate.—  The  climate  of  this  valley  is  well  adapted 
I  to  the  growth  of  the  prune,  the  peach  and  the  pear. 
J  The  prune  grows  here  to  perfection.    Owing  to  the 
I  richness  of  the  soil,  the  fruit  attains  a  large  size,  and 
I  the  continuous  heat  of  the  summer,  while  not  exces- 
I  sive,  is  sufficient  to  insure  a  generous  amount  of 
j  sugar,  making  the  fruit  very  heavy. 

The  Crop. — For  the  few  years  that  I  have  been  in 
the  business,  24  to  2£  pounds  of  the  green  fruit  has 
given  me  one  pound  of  the  dried  fruit.  During  these 
years  also  the  average  size  of  the  fruit  has  been  ex- 
cellent. Probably  three-fourths  of  all  of  my  fruit, 
after  drying,  would  run  below  eighty  to  the  pound, 
and  more  than  half  from  sixty  to  eighty.  Of  the 
fruit  of  1896— l~i  tons — 15  tons  ran  in  the  sixties. 

Fr0itt, — No  part  of  California  is  entirely  safe  from 
frost,  and  this  valley  is  no  exception,  yet  peaches 
have  been  raised  on  my  place  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  and  during  this  time  there  has  been  but  one 
I  or  two  failures.  Last  season  was  one  of  them,  which 
j  was  an  unusual  season  all  over  the  Pacific  coast. 
I  Last  year  my  prune  crop  was  light,  only  about  17* 
tons  of  dried  fruit.  A  full  crop  would  have  given 
me  from  50  to  60  tons.  So  far  as  1  can  judge,  the 
frost  is  not  more  destructive  in  this  valley  than  in 
I  other  portions  of  the  State.  Up  to  this  time  very 
little  has  been  done  to  protect  the  tender  fruit  from 
frost.  It  has  been  left  to  care  for  itself.  The  ex- 
perience of  last  season  has  taught  us  the  necessity 
of  some  concert  of  action  in  this  direction.  The  val- 
ley lying  on  either  side  of  the  river,  and  between 
two  nearly  parallel  ranges  of  mountains  and  being 
not  more  than  four  miles  wide  at  the  widest  part, 
which  is  near  the  middle,  and  extending  north  and 
south,  narrowing  to  a  canyon,  presents  an  easy 
problem  for  protection  from  frost.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  nights  in  the  season  when  danger 


from  frost  is  to  be  feared.  At  such  times,  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  fruit  growers  and  gardeners,  the 
valley  between  the  mountain  ranges  could  be  filled 
full  of  smoke  and  vapor  at  a  small  cost  to  each  per- 
son, almost  certainly  insuring  immunity  from  frost. 
The  best  methods  of  smudging  are  now  being  act- 
ively discussed  all  over  the  State. 

Pruning. — In  my  efforts  at  prune  culture,  nothing 
has  given  as  much  trouble,  nothing  has  been  as  un- 
satisfactory as  the  proper  training  of  the  tree  itself. 
How  to  cut,  when  and  how  much  is  yet  an  unsolved 
problem.    At  the  outset  I  read  everything  that  I 
could  find  upon  the  subject.    I  consulted  those  who 
had  had  experience  and  claimed  to  know  how  the 
tree  ought  to  be  pruned,  and  the 
and  the  information  gleaned  from 
conflicting  that  I  could  arrive  at 
sion.    Finally,  I  secured  the  services  of  a  man  who 
claimed  to  know  all  about  the  matter,  and  I  turned 
over  my  trees  to  his  tender  mercy.    The  result  was 
disastrous.    With  pruning  shears,  knife  and  saw,  my 
trees  were  literally  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  trees  so  cut  were  not  as  large  when  they 
were  eight  years  old  as  they  ought  to  have  been  at 
six.    Fortunately,  only  a  portion  of  my  orchard  was 
subjected  to  this  severe  ordeal,  and  there  was  pre- 
sented to  me  an  object-lesson — an  expensive  one,  it 
is  true,  but  nevertheless  instructive.    Trees  which 
were  left  untouched  by  the  knife,  except  perhaps  to 
cut  out  branches  where  they  grew  too  thick,  bore 
more  fruit  at  six  years  old  than  those  which  had 
been  so  cut  bore  at  eight.    I  learned  also  that  trees, 
like  children,  need  to  be  directed  and  guided  in  their 
growth,  and  not  too  severely  repressed.    This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  prune.    Their  natural  tend- 
encies and  inherent  qualities  must  be  consulted, 
guided  and  directed  to  a  more  perfect  development. 
The  prune  is  particulaiiy  intolerant  of  the  knife,  and 
it  resents  improper  interference  by  a  stunted  growth 
and  frequently  disease.    As  it  requires  good  judg- 
ment, close  observation  and  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  inherent  tendencies  of  a  child  to  properly  di- 
rect its  growth  and  development,  so  it  requires  a 
like  knowledge  of  the  prune,  its  inherent  qualities, 
its  likes  and  dislikes,  its  habits  of  growth  and  its 
tendency  to  disease  to  enable  us  to  grow  it  success- 
fully.   I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  the 
proper  method  of  pruning  this  fruit  tree.    Of  one 
thing  I  am  sure — it  must  not  be  cut  too  severely. 
Repression  means  disease  and  death  to  the  tree. 
This  is  not  true  of  the  pear,  which  is  much  more 
tolerant  of  the  knife. 

The  Writer's  Method. — Of  late  years,  on  setting  out 
a  prune  tree  one  year  old  and  of  medium  size,  »I  usu- 
ally cut  the  main  stem  back  to  about  15  to  18  inches 
above  the  collar,  and  to  a  terminal  bud.  Allow  from 
three  to  five  buds  to  start  and  grow  without  inter- 
ference until  the  end  of  the  first  season.  In  the 
spring  of  the  second  year  you  have  a  tree  with  from 
three  to  five  branches.  This  is  usually  enough  if  fa- 
vorably situated.  The  terminal  bud,  too,  which  you 
cut  when  the  tree  was  planted,  has  made  a  fine 
growth  and  is  now  the  central  stem  of  the  tree. 
From  this  and  the  branches  below  the  tree  is  to  be 
formed  by  cutting  away  entire  branches  not  wanted, 
or  where  too  thick  or  crowded.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  curtail  the  ends  of  the  growing  twigs  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  Nurse  any  small,  short  branches 
near  the  base  of  the  tree,  so  that,  in  bearing,  as 
much  fruit  as  is  possible  may  be  low  down  near  its 
base,  where  it  is  easily  carried  without  endangering 
the  tree.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  better  not  to  touch 
a  prune  tree  with  a  knife  than  to  cut  severely. 

Preparation  for  Planting. — The  lands  on  which  I 
set  my  trees  had  been  used  steadily  for  many  years 
for  grain  and  had  never  been  plowed  more  than  six 
or  seven  inches  deep.  Putting  on  a  heavy  team,  the 
plow  was  started  at  a  depth  of  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen inches,  and  behind  the  plow  a  sub-soiler  fol- 
lowed, thoroughly  stirring  the  ground  to  the  depth 
of  about  twenty  inches.  The  ground  was  then  thor- 
oughly harrowed  and  stakes  set  for  trees.  Having 
only  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  tree  planting,  I  pro- 
cured an  expert,  giving  him  general  instruction  re- 
garding the  work.  Unfortunately,  while  the  trees 
were  being  set,  I  was  exceedingly  busy,  profession- 
ally, and  was  unable  to  give  the  work  my  personal 
attention.  The  result  was  that  the  trees  were  set 
too  deep  in  the  ground  and  many  of  them  died  the 
next  year  or  the  year  following.  These,  of  course, 
had  to  be  reset  at  a  considerable  expense  and  a  great 
loss  of  time.  My  experience  has  taught  me  that  a 
tree  should  be  set  so  that,  after  the  ground  settles 
around  its  roots,  the  collar  of  the  tree  should  be  just 
at  the  top  of  the  ground.  This  insures  the  most  pro- 
lific growth  and  a  healthy  tree.  Too  much  care  can- 
not be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  trees.  Many 
of  my  trees  were  faulty  and  proved  worse  than 
worthless.  Some  had  to  be  removed  after  they  had 
commenced  to  bear,  being  nothing  more  than  wild 
plums,  and  for  which  I  had  paid  $25  per  hundred,  and 
cultivated  for  five  years. 

Yield.—  In  1889  I  had  a  small  orchard  of  nine  acres 
on  my  place.  The  trees  were  five  years  old  in  1890 
and  in  good,  healthy  condition.  From  those  trees  in 
the  fall  I  had  five  tons  of  beautiful  fruit  after  dry- 
ing. When  six  years  old,  I  had  thirteen  tons  of 
dried  fruit.    These  same  trees  gpve  me  the  next 


year,  when  seven  years  old,  twenty-five  tons  of  dried 
fruit  which  I  sold  in  sacks  for  $160  a  ton. 

Curing  the  Prune. — The  proper  manner  of  curing 
the  prune  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  extended 
observation;  but  allow  me  to  say  in  this  connection 
that  "cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness  "  in  the  curint; 
of  fruit.  No  drying  yard  should  be  near  a  public 
road,  where  clouds  of  dust  can  settle  over  the  fruit 
on  the  trays  when  covered  with  syrup.  It  may  in- 
crease the  weight  of  the  fruit,  but  not  its  value.  The 
fruit  should  be  left  on  the  tree  until  fully  ripe  before 
being  gathered.  My  practice  has  been  to  grade  the 
fruit  carefully  before  dipping.  By  this  method  each 
tray  carries  the  same  size  fruit  and  dries  equally. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  dipping  process  to 
insure  the  proper  cracking  of  the  skin  of  the  fruit, 
and  not  to  cook  it  so  as  to  remove  the  cuticle.  From 
the  boiling  lye  it  should  go  immediately  into  clear 
cold  water  to  cool  it  quickly  and  to  cleanse  it  from 
the  lye.  From  this  last  plunge  it  goes  to  the  tray 
and  thence  to  the  drying  yard. 

Ordinarily  in  this  climate,  it  takes  from  five  to 
seven  days  to  dry  in  the  sun.  The  fruit  is  not  usu- 
ally ready  to  dry  before  the  20th  or  25th  of  Septem- 
ber— nearly  a  month  later  than  in  the  Santa  Clara 
valley.  The  days  are  shorter  and  the  sun  not  so  hot, 
hence  more  time  is  required  to  cure  the  fruit. 
Where  large  quantities  of  fruit  are  to  be  dried,  I  find 
it  a  good  plan  to  allow  the  fruit  to  remain  in  the  sun 
until  about  two-thirds  dry,  then  remove  to  the  dryer 
and  subject  it  to  a  temperature  of  about  160°  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  sweat.  It 
requires  much  experience  and  careful  observation  to 
know  when  to  stop  the  drying  process;  an  overdried 
prune  is  hard  and  loses  its  delicate  flavor.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  fruit  is  not  sufficiently  dry,  there 
is  great  danger  of  its  spoiling. 

Packing  and  Grading. — The  character  of  the  fruit 
tells  at  once  whether  it  has  been  skillfully  or  un- 
skillfully  handled.  After  the  fruit  has  been  dried, 
my  method  is  to  put  it  all  together,  large  and  small, 
in  the  sweat  bin.  Here  it  goes  through  the  sweat- 
ing process,  and  has  to  be  stirred  from  time  to  time 
to  prevent  it  from  getting  too  warm  in  the  interior 
of  the  pile.  This  usually  takes  from  six  to  ten  days, 
sometimes  longer  if  the  weather  is  cold  and  damp. 
After  this  process  the  fruit  is  again  graded,  and 
then  it  is  ready  for  the  sacks.  At  this  stage  many 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  fruit  should  be  again 
dipped  in  boiling  water,  either  clear  or  to  which  a 
little  salt  or  salt  and  glycerine  has  been  added.  This 
is  usually  my  practice,  as  it  insures  the  fruit  from 
being  damaged  by  worms  if  long  kept.  Too  little 
attention  is  usually  given  to  the  preparation  of  the 
fruit  for  the  market. 

To  enable  the  producer  to  sell  readily  and  at  an 
advance  over  the  market  price,  it  must  be  made  at- 
tractive, both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  palate.  This 
cannot  be  done  effectually  by  the  usual  method  of 
putting  up  the  fruit  in  sacks.  The  juice  on  the  ex- 
terior of  the  prune  exudes  through  the  sack,  and  to 
it  sticks  all  kinds  of  dirt,  making  anything  but  a  de- 
sirable appearance.  This  fruit  is,  as  a  rule,  largely 
a  luxury,  not  a  regular  article  of  diet  which  people 
must  have,  hence,  like  all  luxuries,  it  must  be  made 
attractive  in  order  to  render  it  salable. 

Boxing. — Many  of  our  growers  are  now  using  boxes 
exclusively,  especially  for  their  finest  fruit,  and  some 
few  are  putting  up  as  attractive  packages  as  the 
French  grower.  With  the  largest,  finest  grades 
great  pains  are  taken.  It  is  put  up  in  small  boxes 
of  from  five  to  twenty-five  pounds  in  fine,  tinted 
paper  and  carefully  labeled,  and  in  tnis  way  much 
fruit  is  sold  at  fancy  prices,  particularly  by  those 
who  have  established  a  reputation  for  fancy  fruit. 

My  first  effort  in  this  direction  was  in  the  fall  of 
1895.  I  put  up  a  large  part  of  my  fruit  in  twenty- 
five  pound  boxes.  Fruit  in  sacks — the  four  sizes — 
sold  at  that  time  at  3o  to  4>  cents,  all  of  my  fruit 
boxed,  in  sizes  from  50  to  80,  sold  from  5  to  6|  cents, 
giving  me  a  nice  profit  above  the  cost  of  boxing. 
About  600  boxes  of  this  fruit  were  sent  to  Germany. 

Advice  to  Beginners. — In  conclusion,  I  would  advise 
all  who  intend  to  engage  in  prune  culture  as  a  busi- 
ness to  first  make  sure  of  the  right  kind  of  land  in  a 
proper  climate.  Properly  prepare  the  soil  and  set 
the  trees,  if  possible,  in  December  or  January.  D.) 
not  engage  in  the  business  unless  you  have  patience 
to  wait  and  determination  to  succeed  by  thoroughly 
mastering  the  many  details  connected  with  tree 
planting,  pruning  and  training,  the  various  processes 
of  gathering  and  curing  the  fruit  and  preparing  for 
market.  This  will  in  time  insure  you  good  fruit,  and 
in  such  a  condition  as  to  bring  the  highest  market 
price.  No  careless,  slovenly  man  should  engage  in 
other  kinds  of  business.  The 
observant  and  intelligent  man 
the  careless  and  shiftless  will 
croak  and  growl  on  accouut  of  failure.  There  is 
room  for  the  highest  type  of  intelligence  in  horticul- 
ture. Emerson  says,  "  Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star." 
Emerson  was  a  profound  thinker,  and  sometimes  his 
sayings  are  a  little  obscure,  but  I  think  if  we  ex- 
amine this  intellectual  nut  carefully,  we  will  find  it 
replete  with  useful  suggestions.  What  he  evidently 
meant  to  convey  was  that,  when  we  unite  our  force 
with  the  forces  of  nature,  and  act  in  harmony  with 
its  laws,  we  are  sure  to  be  aided  and  assisted  by  a 


this  work,  as  in  all 
active,  industrious, 
will  succeed  where 
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greater  force  than  our  own.  What  the  average  man 
needs  is  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  phenomena  which  effect  his  well  being  in 
everv-day  life  in  order  that  he  may  act  in  harmony 
with'such  laws,  and,  by  so  doing,  take  advantage  of 
the  forces  of  nature  and  make  them  subservient  to 
his  use. 

The  needs  of  the  horticulturist  is  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  soil  and  its  several  ingredients  that 
he  may  be  able  to  supply  any  defects  which  exist—a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  the  growth  of  his 
trees  and  the  proper  manner  of  training  the  same. 
In  a  word,  the  more  thoroughly  conversant  he  is 
with  the  laws  which  govern  all  of  the  natural  phe- 
nomena which  effect  his  business,  the  more  certain  he 
will  be  of  success. 

Potassium  Sulphide  for  Peach  Mildew. 


To  the  Editor: — In  the  last  two  issues  of  your 
valuable  paper  I  notice  some  of  your  readers  request 
something  to  combat  the  powdery  mildew  of  the 
peach.  I  enclose  you  experience  I  had  and  hope  you 
will  publish  same  for  benefit  of  your  many  readers. 

Five  years  ago  this  coming  spring  I  had  a  block  of 
peach  trees  badly  infested  with  the  powdery  mildew 
and  was  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  for  it.  It  was 
just  in  harvest,  and  branches  and  leaves  were  white. 
I  wrote  Prof.  French  of  our  Agricultural  College  at 
Corvallis  for  information  on  the  subject.  He  said  he 
did  not  know  what  to  use,  unless  sulphuret  of  potas- 
sium (liver  of  sulphur)  would  check  it.  He  had  used 
it  on  pear  with  good  result  and  advised  me  to  try  it. 
I  did,  with  the  best  of  result.  I  used  it  the  following 
year  on  peach  trees  in  orchard  and  since  have  not 
been  troubled  with  mildew.  The  proportion  is  one- 
half  ounce  of  potassium  sulphide  to  every  five  gallons 
of  water.  I  dissolved  it  in  hot  water.  I  think  that 
if  every  fruit  grower  in  your  State  who  is  troubled 
with  mildew  on  any  of  his  trees,  vines  or  bushes  will 
try  the  above  he  will  find  it  a  success. 

If  the  fruit  growers  of  California  find  as  much  in- 
formation in  their  agricultural  publications  as  I  do, 
and  appreciate  them  as  much,  the  old  printing  press 
must  be  kept  busy.  T  would  kindly  ask  the  practi- 
cal fruit  growers  of  your  State  that  if  they  discover 
anything  of  benefit  to  brother  farmers  and  growers 
of  fruit  to  give  it  an  airing  in  the  columns  of  the 
Rural.  J.  W.  Houck. 

Jefferson,  Or. 

A  California  Contribution  to  the  Armenians. 


distributed  proportionately  throughout  the  season 
among  all  members  who  have  wine  for  sale  at  ordi- 
nary prices.  To  meet  these  desires  and  the  new 
conditions  of  the  trade  rules  have  been  made  in 
detail  and  sent  to  members. 

By  this  plan  the  Winemakers'  Corporation  be- 
lieves that  it  will  be  able  to  regulate  the  market  and 
prevent  any  break  in  prices.  Of  the  estimated  crop 
of  dry  wines  of  1896,  it  has  had  transferred  6,423,100 
gallons  from  members,  besides  1,500,000  gallons  of 
the  reserve  stock  of  the  previous  season,  making 
8,000,000  gallons  in  all.  Last  year  the  shipments  to 
New  Orleans  alone  were  5,000,000  gallons,  and  last 
month,  the  dullest  of  the  year,  1,250,000  gallons  were 
sent  to  Eastern  points.  The  demand  for  California 
wine  is  becoming  active,  and  the  indications  are  that 
the  makers  will  obtain  fair  profits  from  the  product 
of  1896. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Oats  and  Peas  for  Soiling  or  Silage. 


At  the  sale  last  week  of  the  car  of  California 
oranges,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Armenian  Relief  Com- 
mittee, the  New  York  Fruit  Trade  Journal  noticed 
quite  a  few  buyers,  among  them  being  Charles  F. 
Hiirzel,  L.  B.  Contencin,  Stphen  W.  Giles,  who 
bought  some  of  the  highest  price  lines.  P.  Ruhl- 
man  &  Co.  bought  one  box  of  grape  fruit  at  $21. 
Prices  ranged — oranges  at  $1.35  to  $7.10;  grape 
fruit  at  $9  to  $21.  The  car  will  gross  over  $1000. 
Many  of  the  oranges  were  in  poor  condition.  P. 
Ruhlman  &  Co.  deserve  great  credit  for  their  efforts 
in  behalf  of  this  charity. 

flichigan  Peach  Buds  Killed. 


According  to  advices  from  Benton  Harbor,  Mich., 
several  prominent  fruit  growers,  such  as  R.  Morrill, 
president  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  ,  A.  R. 
Nowlan  and  Peach  Yellows  Commissioner  R.  Brun- 
son,  say  that  all  early  varieties  of  peach  buds  are 
unquestionably  dead,  and  varieties  which  are  unin- 
jured by  the  severe  cold  have  but  very  few  buds,  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  crop  last  year.  This  condition 
of  trees  applies  to  all  lyiDg  two  miles  or  more  away 
from  the  lake  shore  ;  within  this  limit  the  damage  is 
much  less,  though  very  great. — N.  Y.  Fruit  Trade 
Journal. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


New  Plan  for  Harketing  Wine. 

A  plan  has  been  devised  by  the  California  Wine- 
makers'  Corporation  for  marketing  the  dry  wines  of 
1896  held  by  members.  This  has  been  rendered  nec- 
essary by  the  breaking  off  of  relations  with  the 
California  Wine  Association,  to  which,  and  Lachraan 
&  Jacobi,  sales  have  been  made  exclusively  during 
the  last  two  seasons. 

Hereafter  the  corporation  wines  will  be  offered  to 
all  responsible  buyers  alike.  A  minimum  price  is 
fixed  for  those  wines  which,  from  inferior  quality  or 
lack  of  proper  means  of  storage,  should  be  sold 
early,  but  to  check  undue  haste  and  to  induce  reten- 
tion of  stock  on  the  part  of  those  members  who  pos- 
sess well-built  cellars  in  favorable  localities,  and 
whose  product  is  strong  and  of  superior  quality,  a 
premium  is  allowed  on  the  price  of  sale  between  the 
minimum  of  17 J  cents  a  gallon  and  the  20  cents  fixed 
by  the  corporation.  The  object  sought,  as  set  forth 
in  the  circular  to  be  sent  out,  is  to  perfect  and  carry 
out  the  true  and  equal  benefits  of  the  corporation  as 
provided  in  the  original  agreement,  and  to  this  end 
the  deliveries  of  wines  and  the  payment  therefor  are 


M.  D.  Eschelman  of  Fresno  is  growing  quite  an 
area  of  oats  and  peas  sown  together  for  silage.  The 
combination  works  well,  as  the  common  field  pea 
stands  frost  well  and  by  winter  growth  can  be  ready 
for  feeding  before  the  hot  weather  brings  on  alfalfa 
and  other  feed.  Some  comments  upon  Eastern  meth- 
ods of  growing  the  same  crop  may  be  of  local  in- 
terest. 

C.  H.  Everett  of  Wisconsin  writes  to  the  Prairie 
Farmer  that  he  has  recently  been  conducting  Farm- 
ers' Institutes  in  Manitowoc  and  Sheboygan  counties, 
Wisconsin,  where  peas  are  raised  by  the  carload.  It 
rs  a  great  industry  in  those  counties  and  peas  are 
cheap.  Some  of  the  farmers  use  a  drill  for  sowing, 
putting  them  down  three  or  four  inches  deep;  others 
plow  them  under.  This  latter  method  Mr.  Everett 
has  employed  with  excellent  success.  First  go  over 
the  ground  with  a  disc  harrow  or  some  tool  that  will 
rough  up  the  surface  soil  to  keep  the  peas  from  roll- 
ing into  one  side  of  the  furrow  when  being  turned 
under.  This  surface  working  also  fines  the  soil  so 
that  when  turned  over  the  peas  do  not  lie  among 
lumps.  After  the  plowing  is  done  sow  on  the  oats 
and  harrow  them  in.  In  the  counties  above  men- 
tioned oats  are  not  sown,  as  peas  are  produced  for 
the  market  almost  wholly,  yet  some  of  the  farmers 
have  come  to  know  of  their  exceedingly  high  feeding 
value,  and  as  they  are  cheap  at  present  many  are 
being  fed,  which  no  doubt  will  lead  to  a  much  greater 
use  for  them  as  feed  in  that  locality  in  the  future. 

The  object  of  the  oats  is  to  hold  up  the  pea  vines 
and  when  produced  for  feed  the  two  grains  mixed 
and  ground  are  hard  to  excel  as  cow  and  pig  feed. 
Sow,  when  intended  for  grain,  one  bushel  of  peas 
and  two  of  oats;  if  for  hay,  one  and  one-half  bushels 
of  each.  The  less  peas  sown  the  better  will  the  crop 
stand  up.  This  is  of  much  importance  in  harvesting 
for  the  grain,  but  if  cut  for  hay  it  is  of  not  so  much 
importance  that  the  crop  stand  up  well.  The  crop 
should  be  grown  on  the  poorest  land  on  the  farm.  If 
grown  on  very  rich  land  the  growth  of  vines  will  be 
very  heavy  and  it  is  much  more  liable  to  lodge.  Then 
again  if  the  vine  is  very  rank  it  is  very  apt  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  pod.  Peas  are  valuable  as  food 
because  of  their  protein  nature,  being  very  rich  in 
muscle  and  milk-making  elements.  When  oil  meal  is 
worth  $25  a  ton  pea  meal  is  worth  $18.  It  is  always 
desirable  to  produce  as  much  of  protein  on  the  farm 
as  possible;  all  animals  must  have  food  rich  in  pro- 
tein, and  as  an  economical  ration  must  contain  some 
protein  it  becomes  a  question  of  business  as  to  where 
we  shall  obtain  cheap  protein  food.  Clover  hay  and 
pea  meal  are  money  makers  for  me,  and  for  any  one 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  them;  these  feeds 
produced  upon  one's  own  farm  is  economy.  When 
oats  and  peas  are  sown  for  hay  it  is  a  good  crop  with 
which  to  seed  to  clover  at  the  East.  The  crop  comes 
off  early  for  hay,  giving  the  young  clover  a  chance 
to  grow  and  thrive.  Peas  enrich  the  soil  in  the  same 
way  that  clover  does,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent. 


Treatment  of  Milk  Fever. 


Mrs.  E.  R.  Wood  of  Michigan  writes  to  the  Country 
Gentleman  about  milk  fever.  Some  of  her  precautions 
would  hardly  be  necessary  in  this  climate,  such,  for 
instance,  as  warming  the  drinking  water,  but  others 
are  quite  as  necessary.  Our  cows  are  surely  not 
sheltered  enough  from  cold  rainstorms,  which  can 
produce  a  chill  almost  as  effectively  as  can  snow. 

Prevention. — The  ounce  of  prevention  in  this  case 
is,  first,  due  attention  to  diet  previous  to  calving.  In 
the  case  of  a  cow  at  pasture,  all  grain  should  be 
withheld,  and  the  grass  will  keep  the  bowels  open. 
If  on  dry  feed,  give  bran  or  roots  to  keep  them  in 
proper  condition,  withholding  grain.  A  dose  of  cow  I 
physic,  given  a  few  days  before  calving,  is  also  to  be 
recommended,  although  in  my  own  experience  I  have 
never  found  this  necessary. 

Among  the  causes  to  which  this  disease  may  be 
most  frequently  traced  are  exposure  to  cold  or 
storms  at  time  of  parturition.  I  place  this  first  on 
the  list  of  preventive  measures:  Never  allow  a  cow 
at  this  time  to  be  out  in  cold  storms,  either  rain  or 


snow,  or  allow  her  to  drink  very  cold  water.  It  is 
the  sudden  chill  to  the  system,  weakened  by  the 
shock  which  she  has  passed  through,  which  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  results  in  parturient  apoplexy  or 

milk  fever. 

After  calving  the  cow  should  be  kept  quiet,  by 
herself-or  with  only  her  calf,  for  at  least  two  days. 
During  this  time  give  only  cooling  foods,  such  as 
bran  mash  (warm)  with  hay,  and  water  with  the  chill 
taken  off.  Cows  at  such  times  have  considerable 
thirst  and  will,  if  not  restrained,  drink  too  freely  of 
cold  water.  If  the  water  is  at  50°  or  60°  (the  latter 
is  better),  this  danger  is  avoided.  In  short,  to  avoid 
milk  fever,  keep  the  cow's  bowels  open,  give  no 
grain  before  parturition,  keep  dry  and  warm  for  at 
least  three  days  following,  giving  bran  mash  and 
only  warmed  water  to  drink. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  loss 
of  milk  and  of  appetite,  hot  ears  and  horns,  with 
cold  feet  and  legs.  Loud,  hard  breathing  accom- 
panies the  other  symptoms.  The  chill,  which  is 
sometimes  unobservable,  is  followed  by  fever.  Bow- 
els do  not  act,  nor  do  the  kidneys.  The  animal  is  in 
great  pain  and  struggles  violently  at  the  first  or 
second  stages.  Death  comes  usually  inside  of  thirty- 
six  hours. 

Treatment. — Treatment  to  be  effective  must  be 
promptly  applied,  but  when  once  well  started  the 
disease  is  practically  incurable,  so  far  as  my  limited 
experience  and  somewhat  more  extended  observa- 
tion go.  The  struggles  of  the  animal  make  it  well 
nigh  impossible  to  keep  cloths  and  blankets  in  posi- 
tion; otherwise  the  use  of  a  wet  "  pack  "  is  advisable. 
Anything  to  induce  perspiration  is  the  aim.  Give 
laxative  medicines. 

The.  Udder. — If  the  udder  is  greatly  distended  be- 
fore calving,  becoming  hard  and  feverish,  as  is  often 
the  case,  it  should  be  partly  milked  out,  and  this 
continued  every  day  until  calving.  A  hot,  hard  ud- 
der is  one  aggravating  feature  sure  to  make  trouble. 
It  has  been  our  practice  with  a  large  herd  of  rich 
milkers  partially  to  empty  the  udders  under  such 
circumstances,  and  to  this  is  attributed  our  exemp- 
tion from  this  disease  fu'ly  as  much  as  to  the  other 
precautionary  measures  above  referred  to.  In  many 
years  of  dairying  we  have  had  but  one  case,  and  that 
occurred  at  the  very  outset,  before  we  acquired  the 
judgment  and  knowledge. 

Milk  fever  is  a  disease  easily  preventable;  yet  it  is 
by  every  one  acknowledged  to  be  extremely  apt  to 
prove  fatal  when  once  contracted. 


THE  STABLE. 


Which  is  the  Better  for  Work,  Mare  or 
Gelding? 

This  is  rather  an  interesting  subject  for  discussion 
while  the  rain  prevents  more  profitable  occupation, 
and  the  views  of  some  prominent  Eastern  authori- 
ties, as  secured  by  the  Rural  Xew  Yorker,  will  serve 
to  open  both  sides  of  the  question.  It  is  rather 
interesting  to  note  that  some  hold  that  neither  the 
mare  nor  the  gelding  are  so  good  as  the  perfect 
male. 

W.  W.  Latta  holds  that  the  question  is  a  very 
simple  one  and  easily  answered.  There  is  in  no  way 
any  difference  between  a  mare  and  gelding  as  to 
strength  or  endurance.  Mares  are  usually  preferred 
as  workers  on  the  farm,  because  they  keep  cleaner. 
They  stale  behind  them,  and  their  stalls  and  bedding 
are  dry  under  them.  The  gelding  stales  forward, 
about  where  the  front  feet  usually  stand,  and  the 
result  is  his  bedding  is  wet,  Again,  mares  are  pre- 
ferred because  if,  through  accident  they  are  injured, 
or  through  carelessness  overworked  or  fed,  they 
may  often  be  of  use  to  raise  colts,  when  if  they  were 
geldings  they  would  better  be  destroyed. 

Smiths  «fe  Powell  Co.  state  that  they  have  for  the 
past  thirty  or  forty  years  worked  large  numbers  of 
mares  and  geldings  together,  and  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  decide  which  would  do  the  more  work, 
the  difference  being  in  the  individuals  rather  than  in 
the  sex.  There  is,  however,  quite  a  general  feeling 
that  mares  are  more  desirable  and  profitable  for 
farm  work,  from  the  fact  that  when,  from  any  cause, 
they  are  unfitted  for  work  they  can  be  used  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  frequently  to  great  advan- 
tage. They  have  for  this  reason  generally  given 
preference  to  mares  for  farm  and  nursery  work. 
They  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  difference  in 
endurance  or  strength  of  the  two  sexes,  where  they 
are  of  the  same  breeding,  weight  and  condition. 

John  P.  Lozier  thinks  the  entire  horse  would  do 
more  work  than  either  the  gelding  or  mare.  Next 
to  the  stallion,  he  should  rank  the  mare.  Of  course, 
there  are  those  periods  of  heat  that,  in  some  mares, 
interfere  with  their  work,  but  these  cases  are  more 
rare  than  common.  It  stands  to  reason  that  an  ani- 
mal in  its  entirety  should  be  stronger  than  one  that 
has  been  castrated.  In  the  case  of  dogs  it  is  very 
apparent.  His  opinion  on  the  subject,  however,  is 
that  the  difference  is  very  slight.  If  the  mare  get  a 
trivial  hurt  she  can  be  bred.  If  the  gelding  go  wrong 
he  is  worthless.  In  these  days  of  cheap  horses  it  is 
a  question  whether  this  carries  any  weight. 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  of  Cornell  University  holds 
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that  there  is  little  if  any  difference  between  geldings 
aDd  mares  as  to  their  ability  to  perform  labor.  Nat- 
urally, the  female  of  horses  is  weaker  than  the  male, 
but  under  domestication  the  females  have  been  used 
as  animals  of  burden  very  largelv,  and  compara- 
tively few  of  them  have  been  used  for  brepding  pur- 
poses. This  has  resulted  in  changing  the  females 
throughout  the  long  period  of  domestication,  and 
they  now  have,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  an  equal  mus- 
cular development  with  the  gelding.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  comparison  is  made  between  j 
the  female  and  the  gelding.  If  we  make  the  com-  j 
parison  between  the  entire  horse  and  the  female,  it  | 
will  be  found  that  the  male  is  stronger  and  able  to  j 
endure  greater  hardships  and  to  perform  more  labor 
than  the  female,  or,  in  other  words,  under  domesti- 
cation the  muscular  power  of  the  female  has  been 
increased  and  that  of  the  gelding  diminished,  as  com- 
pared with  the  stallion.  In  some  countries  all  males 
are  left  entire,  and  if  the  comparison  be  made  be- 
tween the  males  and  females  in  such  countries  it  will 
be  found  that  the  males  are  superior  in  size  and 
power  to  the  females,  in  a  majority  of  cases. 


flesh.  Nothing  will  pay  better  for  the  extra  oats  and 
corn. 

Quality  in  Colts. — Butter  grow  one  colt  a  year  at 
a  profit  than  half  a  dozen  which  will  just  balance  the 
feed  bill.  It  is  not  the  number  of  brood  mares  kept, 
but  the  quality,  which  will  tell  the  story.  One  good 
brood  mare  on  every  farm,  bred  to  a  good,  prepo- 
tent sire,  will  practically  insure  thousands  of  colts 
needing  only  reasonable  care  to  develop  into  what 
will  sell  at  a  profit.  The  starting  point  is  essential 
as  well  as  the  course  taken.  Better  one  positive 
mare  than  a  dozen  with  no  good  qualities.  No  man 
can  grow  a  colt  sc  cheaply  as  the  farmer,  but  for  a 
new  dollar  to  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  the  old, 
the  colt  must  represent  something  and  stand  for 
something. 

THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Horse  Notes. 


Well  Bred  Horses  Will  Be  in  Demand. — A  Wisconsin 
breeder  says  it  begins  to  look  as  though  farmers 
were  waking  up  a  little  on  the  subject  of  breeding 
horses.  Many  of  them  will  have  to  buy  in  order  to 
get  through  their  spring  work  and  when  they  look 
around  for  that  good  horse  that  they  supposed  they 
could  buy  for  about  $40  or  $50  he  has  either  been 
sold  or  the  parties  that  have  such  horses  have  con- 
cluded not  to  sell  unless  they  can  get  about  $20  more 
than  the  former  price. 

The  question  then  arises,  Where  will  the  breeding 
stock  come  from  ?  Some  say  that  we  will  have  to 
commence  importing  again.  That  would  do  if  there 
was  the  stock  of  horses  in  Prance  that  there  was 
ten  years  ago,  but  it  is  not  so.  Even  four  years  ago 
there  were  not  more  than  one-fourth  as  many  colts 
raised  in  the  district  of  Perche  as  in  former  years, 
and  some  of  the  very  largest  breeders  and  dealers 
had  practically  changed  their  horse  farms  over  to 
cattle  and  have  gradually  been  going  out  of  the  busi- 
ness since.  And  what  is  more,  the  few  good  horses 
they  have  in  Prance  cannot  be  bought  and  imported 
and  sold  for  less  than  double  the  price  that  breeders 
would  be  willing  to  pay  here. 

Prices  in  Chicago.  —  The  Breeders'  Gazette  says  that 
at  the  last  of  February  prices  for  horses  on  that 
market  were  from  $10  to  $20  higher  than  during  the 
first  half  of  the  month.  Receipts  last  week  equal 
those  of  the  preceding  seven  days — 2415 — which  is 
900  less  than  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1896. 
Foreign  buyers  are  operating  largely,  taking  chunks 
and  stylish  drivers  at  the  highest  prices  of  the  sea- 
son. The  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  situation 
is  the  marked  improvement  in  the  demand  for  small 
horses,  hitherto  badly  neglected;  they  now  sell  better 
than  for  months  past.  In  the  local  trade  for  truck 
teams  more  business  is  being  done  than  for  the  pre- 
vious ten  months.  Altogether  it  is  a  very  cheerful 
note  that  comes  from  the  market  after  two  days' 
trading  in  this  week  and  dealers  are  greatly  encour- 
aged. 

Thin  Horses.— A  large  percentage  of  the  horses 
marketed  would  sell  better  if  they  had  a  little  more 
flesh.  A  thin  horse  is  not  attractive  to  the  average 
buyer,  who  wants  a  horse  that  be  can  put  to  work  at 
once,  and  of  which  he  will  not  be  ashamed.  A  few 
speculators  who  can  see  the  outcome  of  a  horse  when 
there  is  nothing  especially  wrong  with  him  except 
his  leanness  can  afford  to  buy  and  condition  him,  but 
the  majority  of  buyers  will  pass  the  thin  horse  by  for 
the  fleshy  one,  even  if  the  former  is  really  the  better 
animal.    If  a  horse  is  to  be  sold,  sell  him  in  good 


Poultry  Diseases. 

NUMBER  V. 

Feather  Eating. — This  habit  is  classed  among  the 
affections  of  the  nervous  system,  because  if  it  is  not 
a  nervous  disease  it  is  such  an  overpowering  habit 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  disease. 

Where  this  habit  is  prevalent  in  a  poultry  yard, 
the  fowls  present  a  most  untidy  appearance,  the 
feathers  about  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  breast 
are  plucked  out,  and  sometimes  they  are  partially 
removed  from  other  parts  of  the  body.  If  the  flock 
is  watched  for  a  little  while  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  birds  pluck  the  feathers  from  each  other.  This 
habit  usually  starts  with  one  fowl  and  spreads  by 
force  of  example  to  the  others. 

In  order  to  prevent  it,  a  fowl  that  is  noticed  pluck- 
ing feathers  should  be  at  once  removed  from  the  flock 
before  the  others  have  had  time  to  learn  the  habit. 
If  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  bird  should  be  killed, 
several  methods  for  preventing  the  continuation  of 
the  habit  are  recommended.  The  best  and  most 
humane  is  to  file  away  the  bill  in  front  and  on  the 
sides  so  that  it  will  not  close  tightly,  but  when  shut 
leaves  a  space  of  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  This 
will  prevent  the  bird  from  grasping  the  feather  with 
sufficient  force  to  remove  it  but  will  not  interfere 
with  eating.  Another  remedy  that  has  been  sug- 
gested is  to  place  a  piece  of  wire  through  the  mouth 
as  a  bit  and  carry  the  upper  end  of  the  wire  through 
a  hole  that  has  been  punctured  in  the  comb.  This 
has  the  effect  of  preventing  the  fowl  from  closing  the 
beak  tightly,  and  therefore  from  pulling  out  the 
feathers,  but  is  rather  a  cruel  procedure  and  cannot 
be  recommended.  In  all  cases,  fowls  inflicted  in  this 
way  should  be  allowed  a  large  yard,  so  that  they 
may  have  plenty  of  exercise. 

Tumors  of  the  Eyelids. — Sometimes  warty  growths 
appear  upon  the  eyelids  and  they  may  become  large 
enough  to  interfere  with  the  vision  or  by  pressure 
upon  the  eyeballs  destroy  the  sight.  Not  only  warty 
growths  appear  in  this  region,  but  also  other  tumors 
of  a  variety  of  kinds.  When  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  becoming  large  enough  to  become  harmful,  they 
should  be  snipped  off  with  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors, 
and  the  wound  cauterized  with  lunar  caustic. 

Inflammation  of  the  Eye. — Inflammation  of  the  eye 
is  sometimes  caused  by  parasites  and  sometimes  by 
mechanical  irritation  such  as  blows,  wounds  received 
in  fighting,  etc.  Or,  the  eyes  may  become  inflamed 
as  a  result  of  taking  cold.  These  inflammations  are 
of  different  kinds  and  different  degrees  of  severity, 
dependent  upon  the  part  of  the  eye  affected  and  the 
extent  of  the  injury.  In  most  cases,  they  are  char- 
acterized by  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  interference  with 
vision,  cloudl'mess  of  the  front  of  the  eye,  sometimes, 
total  blindness.  In  the  latter  case  treatment  is  not 
to  be  recommended;  the  fowl  should  be  destroyed  at 


once.  But  if  the  trouble  affects  only  one  eye,  or  is 
not  of  an  unusually  severe  type,  it  may  be  treated 
by  cleansing  the  eyelids  with  warm  water,  to  which 
boracic  acid  has  been  added  in  the  proportion  of  fif- 
teen grains  to  the  ounce.  The  fowl  should  be  kept 
in  a  dark  place  and  fed  small  quantities  of  food  and 
allowed  plenty  of  fresh  air  until  it  is  recovered. 
Cloudiness  of  the  front  of  the  eye — the  cornea — may 
be  treated  by  dusting  a  small  quantity  of  calomel 
over  the  surface  and  repeating  the  application  once 
daily  as  long  as  necessary. 

A  strong  solution  of  common  salt  it  a  good  eye 
wash  for  simple  troubles. 

Poisoning. — Fowls  may  be  poisoned  by  the  same 
chemicals  and  agencies  that  poison  larger  animals. 

Poisoning  With  Arsenic. — One  of  the  most  frequent 
poisons  is  arsenic  in  one  of  it  numerous  forms. 
Arsenic  is  used  so  freely  on  farms  for  the  purpose  of 
poisoning  potato  bugs,  worms  that  infest  trees,  etc., 
that  it  frequently  happens  that  it  comes  within  the 
reach  of  poultry  and  poisons  them.  The  symptoms 
of  arsenic  poisoning  are  loss  of  appetite,  great  thirst, 
discharge  of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  attempts  to 
vomit,  anxiety,  restlessness  and  diarrhoea.  Before 
death  the  bird  may  evidence  considerable  pain,  breathe 
with  difficulty,  tremble,  and  it  may  have  convulsions. 

After  death  the  examination  of  the  digestive  tract 
will  show  that  it  is  considerably  inflamed.  It  is  red, 
full  of  blood,  and  its  contents  arp  mixed  with  blood. 

The  treatment  to  be  employed,  when  it  is  known 
that  the  fowls  have  been  poisoned  with  arsenic,  is  to 
administer  the  white  of  an  egg  every  hour,  or  the 
thick  liquid  in  which  flaxseed  has  been  boiled.  If 
there  is  much  diarrhoea  and  pain,  tincture  of  opium 
in  doses  of  five  to  ten  drops  is  useful.  Powdered 
chalk  given  in  water  is  also  good. 

Poisoning  With  Salt. — Small  quantities  of  salt  are 
very  beneficial  for  fowls,  but  large  quantities  may 
cause  serious  illness  or  even  death.  From  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce  of  salt  is  fatal  for  a  chicken.  This 
quantity  will  cause  loss  of  appetite,  great  thirst, 
redness  of  the  membranes  lining  the  mouth  and 
throat,  pain  and  diarrhoea,  and  if  the  poisoned  fowl 
is  opened  after  death,  it  will  be  found  that  the  in- 
testines are  in  a  condition  resembling  that  found 
when  death  results  from  arsenical  poisoning,  but 
usually  the  inflammation  is  not  of  quite  such  a  severe 
type.  Such  substances  as  mackerel  brine,  beef  pickle, 
etc.,  are  even  more  poisonous  than  pure  salt,  and 
smaller  quantities  will  produce  the  same  symptoms. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of 
the  remedies  recommended  for  arsenic  poisoning. 

Poisoning  With  Moulds. — When  fowls  are  permitted 
to  eat  food  that  has  undergone  decomposition  or  has 
become  very  mouldy,  they  are  sometimes  poisoned. 
This  subject  has  been  referred  to  under  the  head  of 
irritation  of  the  digestive  canal  and  diarrhoea. 


Traffic  in  Sea-bird  Eggs  to  Cease. 

The  demand  for  eggs  in  the  San  Francisco  market 
promises  to  be  materially  increased  by  an  order  just 
issued  from  Washington,  putting  a  stop  to  the  traffic 
in  wild  bird's  eggs  from  the  Farallone  islands,  just 
off  the  Golden  Gate.    The  eggs  of  the  sea  gull  and 
the  murre,  or  guillemot,  have  been  shipped  to  the 
markets  of  this  city  in  great  quantities  ever  since 
1849.    The  birds  were  present  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son, from  IV1  ay  until  August,  on  the  islands  in  such 
countless   thousands    that,    although  persistently 
robbed,  their  numbers  seemed  to  show  no  appreci- 
able diminution.    Of  recent  years,  however,  nat- 
uralists have,  noticed  the  effect  of  the  annual  perse- 
cution of  the  vast  colonies  and  have  had  fears  that 
l  they  might  in  time  become  extinct.    As  a  result  of 
]  the  investigation,  the  prohibitive  measure  has  been 
|  enacted.    About  20,000  dozen  bird's  eggs  have  been 
|  sold  here  each  year  at  prices  ranging  from  15  to  25 
I  cents  per  dozen. 


THE    WOOD  TIGER. 
There  Are  Others  and  We  Have  Them. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 


The  Standard  of  the  World. 

THE    ORIGINAL    AND  ONLY 

THREE  SIZES:    8,  10  AND  12  FEET. 
2.  53,000 -In  Actual  Operation. -253,000. 

This  is  more  by  many  thousands  than  double  the  Dumber  claimed  for  any  other  rake  ever  made,  and 
is  significant  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  TIGER  is  held  by  the  progressive  farmers  of  the  world. 
To  supply  this  great  demand  it  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  build  THE  LARGEST  RAKE  PACTORY 
ON  EARTH,  and  equip  it  with  the  latest  and  most  improved  machinery,  and  to  employ  more  men  and 
more  horse  power  than  was  ever  before  needed  in  the  manufacture  of  hay  rakes  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 

THE  ACKNOWLEDGED  LEADER.— "As  good  as  the  Tiger."  That  is  considered  by  our  competi- 
tors a  sufficiently  high  guaranty  of  the  quality  of  their  rakes.  The  Tiger  Is  the  standard  of  compari- 
son. But— there  is  a  "  but  "  in  this  case,  and  it  is  this :  There  is  none  "  as  good  "  as  the  Tiger.  If  there 
were,  the  manufacturers  would  not  be  satisfied  with  asserting  the  fact.  The  claim  would  be  made 
very  promptly  and  emphatically  that  theirs  was  the  "  best  on  earth."  This  unanimous  testimony  com- 
ing from  our  competitors  is  certainly  quite  convincing. 

Write  for  Our  No.  32  Catalogue  of  Prices. 

San    Francisco,    Saoramento  and 
Los  Angeles. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Billy,  He's  in  Trouble. 


I've  got  a  letter,  parson,  from  my  son  away 

out  West, 

An'  my  ol1  heart  is  heavy  as  an  anvil  in  my 
breast, 

To  think  the  boy  whose  futur'  I  had  once  so 

proudly  planned 
Should  wander  from  ihe  path  o'  right  an'  come 

to  sich  an  end  ! 
J  told  him  when  he  left  us  three  short  years 

ago, 

He'd  find  himself  a  plowin'  in  a  mighty  crooked 
row — 

He'd  miss  his  father'seounsels.an'  his  mother's 

pravers,  too. 
But  he  said  the  farm  was  hateful, an  he  guessed 

he'd  have  to  go. 

I  know  thar's  big  temptation  for  a  youngster 

in  the  West, 
But  I  believed  our  Billy  had  the  courage  to 

resist, 

An'  when  he  left  I  warned  him  o'  the  ever- 

waitin'  snares 
That  lie  like  hidden  sarpints  in  life's  pathway 

every  wheres. 
But  Bill  he  promised  faithful  to  be  keerful, 

an'  allowed 

He'd  build  a  reputation  that  would  make  us 

mighty  proud. 
But  it  seems  as  how  my  counsel  sort  o'  faded 

from  his  mind, 
An'  now  the  boy's  in  trouble  o'  the  very  wust- 

est  ki mi ! 

His  letters  came  so  seldom  that  I  somehow 

sort  o'  knowed 
That  Billy  was  a-trampin'  on  a  mighty  rocky 

road, 

But  never  once  imagined  he  would  bow  my 
head  in  shame, 

An'  in  the  dust'd  waller  his  ol'  daddy's  hon- 
ored name, 

He  writes  from  out  in  Denver,  an'  the  story's 

mighty  short ; 
I  just  can't  tell  his  mother;  it'd  crush  her 

poor  ol'  heart ! 
An'  so  I  reckoned,  parson,  you  might  break 

the  news  to  her — 
Bill's  in  the  Legislatur',  but  he  doesn't  say 

what  fur.  —Denver  Post. 


Can  You  Answer  ? 


Can  you  put  the  spider's  web  back  in  its 
place, 

That  once  has  been  swept  away  ! 
Can  you  put  the  apple  again  on  the  bough 
Which  fell  at  your  feet  to-day  I 

Can  you  put  the  lily-cup  back  on  the  stem. 

And  cause  it  to  live  and  grow  ! 
Can  you  mend  the  butterfly's  broken  wing 

That  you  crushed  with  a  hasty  blow  I 

Can  you  put  the  bloom  again  on  the  grape, 

Or  the  grape  again  on  the  vine  I 
Can  you  put  the  dew-drops  back  on  the  flow- 
ers, . 

And  make  them  sparkle  and  shine  i 

Can  you  put  the  petals  back  on  the  rose, 
If  you  could,  would  it  smell  as  sweet  ? 

Can  you  put  the  flour  again  in  the  husk, 
And  show  me  the  ripened  wheat  i 

Can  you  put  the  kernel  back  in  the  nut, 

Or  the  broken  egg  in  its  shell  I 
Can  you  put  the  honey  back  in  the  comb, 

And  cover  with  wax  each  cell  ; 

Can  you  put  the  perfume  back  in  the  vase, 

When  once  it  has  sped  away  i 
Can  you  put  the  corn-silk  back  on  the  corn, 

Or  the  down  on  the  catkins— say  ; 

You  think  that  my  questions  are  trifling, 
dear  t 

Let  me  ask  you  another  one: 
Can  a  hasty  word  ever  be  unsaid. 
Or  a  deed  unkind,  undone  ? 


Hidden  Strength. 


In  one  of  the  prairie  towns  of  north- 
ern Iowa,  where  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  now  passes  from  Dubuque  to 
Sioux  City,  lived  a  woman  whose  ex- 
perience repeats  the  truth  that  inher- 
ent forces,  ready  to  be  developed,  are 
waiting  for  the  emergencies  that  life 
may  bring. 

She  was  born  and  "brought  up"  in 
New  England.  With  the  advantages  of 
a  country  school  and  a  few  terms  in  a 
neighboring  city,  she  became  a  fair 
scholar — not  at  all  remarkable;  she 
was  married  at  twenty-one  to  a  young 
farmer,  poor,  but  intelligent  and  "ambi- 
tious. In  ten  years  after  the  death  of 
their  parents  they  emigrated  to  Iowa 
and  invested  their  money  in  land  that 
bade  fair  to  increase  in  value,  but  far 
away  from  neighbors.  Here  they  lived, 
a  happy  family,  for  five  years,  when  her 
husband  died,  leaving  her  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five  with  four  boys,  the  eldest 
nearly  fourteen  and  the  youngest  nine. 
The  blow  came  suddenly  and  at  first 
was  overwhelming. 

Alone  in  what  seemed  almost  a  wil- 
derness, she  had  no  thought  of  giving 
up  the  farm.  It  was  home.  They 
must  stay  and  do  the  best  they  could. 
The  prospect  of  a  railroad  passing  them  | 


in  time,  was  good;  then  some  of  the 
land  might  be  sold.  A  little  money 
bad  been  laid  by — nothing  that  she 
ought  to  touch  for  the  present.  Daniel, 
the  hired  man,  who  had  come  out  with 
them  and  was  a  devoted  friend  and 
servant,  she  determined  to  keep — bis 
judgment  was  excellent  in  farm  mat- 
ters. 

Hitherto  the  boys  had  gone  regularly 
to  school  a  mile  or  two  away;  for  a  set- 
tlement in  Iowa  was  never  without  a 
school-house.  They  were  bright  and 
quick  to  learn.  Their  father  had  been 
eager  to  help  and  encourage  them. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  and  now  and 
then  a  good  book  had  found  their  way 
into  this  household.  Though  very  fond 
of  reading  herself,  with  the  care  of  her 
house  she  drifted  along,  as  so  many  do, 
until  the  discipline  of  study  or  any  spe- 
cial application  had  been  almost  for- 
gotten. It  was  the  ambition  of  both 
parents  that  their  sons  should  be  well 
educated. 

Now  Jerry  and  Thede,  the  two  oldest, 
must  be  kept  at  home  during  the  sum- 
mer to  work.  Nate  and  Johnnie  could 
help  at  night  and  morning.  The  boys 
had  always  been  trained  to  habits  of 
obedience.  They  were  affectionate,  and 
she  knew  she  could  depend  upon  their 
love. 

One  evening,  alone  in  her  bedroom, 
she  overheard  some  part  of  a  conversa- 
tion as  the  children  were  sitting  to- 
gether aroung  the  fireplace. 

"  I  don't  mind  the  work,''  said  Theo- 
dore, "  if  I  could  only  be  learning,  too. 
Father  used  to  say  he  wanted  me  to  be 
a  civil  engineer." 

"If  father  was  here,''  said  eleven- 
year-old  Nate,  "you  could  study  even- 
ings and  recite  to  him.  I  wish  mother 
could  help;  but  then,  I  guess  that 
mother's — " 

"  Help  how  ?  "  she  heard  Jerry  ask, 
sharply,  before  Nate  could  finish  his 
sentence;  and  she  knew  at  once  that 
the  boy  was  jealous  for  her.  "  Isn't 
she  the  best  mother  in  the  world  1 " 

"Yes,  she  is,  and  she  likes  stories, 
too;  but  I  was  just  thinking,  if  she 
only  knew  a  lot  about  everything,  why, 
she  could  tell  you." 

"  Well, "  replied  Jerry,  with  all  the 
gravety  of  a  man,  "  we  must  take  hold 
and  help  all  we  can;  it's  going  to  be 
hard  enough  for  mother.  I  just  hate 
to  give  up  school  and  pitch  into  work. 
Thede,  you  shall  go  next  winter  any- 
way." 

"  Shan't  we  be  lonesome  next  win- 
ter ?  "  said  little  Johnnie,  who  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  conversation  until  now. 
"Won't  mother  be  afraid?  I  want 
my  father  back,"  and  without  a  word 
of  warning  he  burst  into  tears. 

Dead  silence  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
outburst  was  so  sudden  she  knew  they 
were  all  weeping.  It  was  Jerry  again 
who  spoke  first.  "Don't  let  mother 
see  us  crying.  Come,  Johnnie,  let's 
take  Bone  and  all  go  down  to  the  trap." 
Then  she  heard  them  pass  out  of  the 
house. 

Desolation  fell  upon  the  poor  woman 
for  the  next  hour.  Like  a  knife  Nate's 
remark  had  passed  through  her  heart. 
"  Father  could  have  helped  !"  Couldn't 
she  help  her  boys  for  whom  she  was 
ready  to  die  ?  Was  she  only  "  mother" 
who  prepared  their  meals  and  took  care 
of  their  clothes  ?  She  wanted  to  be  a 
part  of  the  very  best  of  their  lives.  She 
thought  it  all  over,  sitting  up  far  into 
the  night.  If  she  could  create  an  in- 
terest in  some  study  that  should  bind 
them  all  together,  and  in  which  she 
could  lead  !  Was  she  too  old  to  begin  ? 
Never  before  had  the  desire  to  become 
the  very  center  of  interest  to  them 
taken  such  a  hold  upon  her. 

A  few  weeks  after,  she  said  one 
morning  at  the  breakfast  table:  "  Boys, 
I've  been  thinking  that  we  might  begin 
gee  logy  this  summer  and  study  it,  all 
of  us  together.  I  have  found  a  text- 
book; by  and  by  Thede  can  draw  a 
chart,  perhaps.  Jerry  will  take  hold  I 
know,  and  Nate  and  Johnnie  can  hunt 
for  specimens.  We  have  an  hour  or 
two  every  night." 

The  children's  interest  awoke  in  a 
flash  and  that  very  evening  the  question 
discussed  was  one  brought  in  by  Nate — 

"  What  is  the  difference  between 
limestone  and  granite  ?  " 

A  simple  one,  but  it  opened  the  way 


for  her,  and  the  first  meeting  proved  a 
success.  She  had  to  study  each  day  to 
be  ready  and  wide  awake  for  her  class. 
They  lived  in  a  limestone  region.  Dif- 
ferent forms  of  coral  abounded  and 
other  forms  were  plenty.  An  old  cup- 
board in  the  shed  was  turned  into  a 
cabinet.  One  day  Nate,  who  had  wan- 
dered two  or  three  miles,  brought  home 
a  piece  of  rock  where  curious,  finger- 
shaped  creatures  were  embedded. 
Great  was  the  delight  of  all  to  find  them 
described  as  orthocoralites,  and  an  ex- 
cursion was  planned  for  the  next  holi- 
day. Question  after  question  led  back 
to  the  origin  of  the  earth.  She  found 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  and  hardly 
slept  one  night  trying  to  comprehend 
it  clearly  enough  to  put  it  before  the 
others  in  a  simple  fashion.  By  and  by 
they  classified  each  specimen,  and  the 
best  of  their  kind  where  taken  to  shelves 
in  the  sitting-room. 

Her  enthusiasm  in  study  was  aroused, 
and  far  from  a  hardship,  it  now  became 
a  delight.  Her  spirit  was  contagious. 
The  boys,  alwas  fond  of  "mother," 
wondered  what  new  life  possessed  her, 
but  they  accepted  the  change.  She 
found  she  could  teach  and  also  inspire 
her  pupils. 

They  heard  of  a  gully  five  or  six  miles 
away  where  crystals  had  been  found. 
Making  a  holiday,  for  which  the  boys 
worked  like  TrojaDS,  they  took  their 
lunch  in  the  farm  wagon  and  rode  to 
the  spot;  and,  if  their  search  was  not 
always  successful,  it  left  them  the 
memory  of  a  happy  time. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  farm  pros- 
pered. She  did  all  the  work  in  the 
house,  and  all  the  sewing;  going  out  in 
the  garden,  too,  here  she  raised  a  few 
flowers  and  helped  to  gather  veget- 
ables. Daniel  and  the  boys  were  bit- 
terly opposed  to  her  helping  them. 

"Mother,"  said  Jerry,  "if  you  won't 
ever  think  you  must  go  out  I'll  do  any- 
thing to  make  up.  I  don't  want  you  to 
look  like  those  we  sometimes  see  in  the 
fields." 

Generally  she  yielded;  her  work  was 
enough  for  one  pair  of  hands.  Through 
it  all  ran  the  thought  that  her  children 
were  growing  up;  they  would  become 
educated  then;  she  would  not  let  them 
get  ahead — not  so  as  to  pass  her  en- 
tirely. 

Winter  came.  Now  Daniel  could  see 
to  the  work;  but  these  habits  of  study 
were  not  to  be  broken. 

"  Boys,  let  us  form  a  history  club," 
was  the  proposition.  "  It  shan't  inter- 
fere with  your  lessons  at  school." 

They  took  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  which  the  younger  children 
were  studying.  Beginning  with  the 
New  England  settlements,  and  being 
six  in  number,  they  called  each  other, 
for  the  time,  after  the  six  States,  per- 
suading old  Daniel  to  take  his  native 
Rhode  Island. 

"That  woman  beats  all  creation,"  he 
was  heard  to  exclaim,  "the  way  she 
works  all  day  and  goes  on  at  night  over 
her  books." 

The  mother  used  to  say  she  hardly 
knew  if  she  was  any  older  than  her 
boys  when  they  were  trying  to  trip 
each  other  with  questions.  The  teacher 
of  the  district  school  came  over  one 
Saturday  afternoon. 

"  I  never  had  such  pupils,"  said  he, 
"as  your  sons  in  history;  and  indeed 
they  want  to  look  into  everything." 

Afterward  he  heard  with  delight  the 
story  of  their  evenings'  work.  The 
deep  snows  often  shut  them  in,  but  the 
red  light  shone  clearly  and  brightly 
from  that  sitting-room  window,  and  a 
merry  group  was  gathered  around  the 
table. 

Every  two  weeks  an  evening  was 
given  to  some  journey.  It  was  laid  out 
in  advance  and  faithfully  studied. 

Once,  Theodore  remembers  a  shout 
of  laughter  was  raised  when  nine  o'clock 
came  by  Jerry's  exclamation  : 

"Oh,  mother!  Don't  go  home;  we 
are  all  having  such  a  good  time." 

Five  years  they  lived  in  this  way, 
and  almost  entirely  by  themselves. 
They  studied  botany.  She  knew  the 
name  of  every  tree  and  shrub  for  miles 
around.  The  little  boys  made  a  collec- 
tion of  birds'  eggs,  and  then  began  to 
watch  closely  the  habits  of  the  birds. 
It  was  a  pure,  simple  life.  It  would 
have  been  too  wild  and  lonely  but  for 


the  charms  of  this  devoted  mother. 
Her  hours  of  loneliness  were  hidden 
from  them,  but  she  learned  to  an  un- 
usual degree  to  throw  every  energy  into 
the  day's  work  of  study,  and  create,  as 
it  were,  a  fresh  enthusiasm  for  the 
present  hour.  Her  loving  sacrifice  was 
rewarded.  Each  child  made  her  his 
peculiar  confidant.  She  became  the 
inspiration  of  his  life. 

English  history  opened  a  wide  field  to 
the  family.  One  afternoon  she  brought 
in  Shakespeare  to  prove  some  historical 
question.  It  was  a  rainy  day,  and  the 
boys  were  all  at  home.  Jerry  began  to 
read  "Hamlet"  aloud;  it  proved  a 
treasure  that  brought  them  into  a  new 
world  of  delight.  Sometimes  they  took 
different  characters  for  representation, 
and  the  evening  ended  in  a  frolic,  for 
good-natured  mirth  was  never  re- 
pressed. 

First  of  all  a  preparation  had  been 
made  for  the  Sabbath.  There  was  a 
church  in  this  town  but  at  a  distance 
of  several  miles,  and  during  many  days 
the  roads  were  not  passable.  She  had 
leaned  upon  Infinite  Strength,  gather- 
ing wisdom  through  all  these  experi- 
ences. The  secret  of  many  a  promise 
had  been  revealed  to  the  understand- 
ing, and  above  everything  she  desired 
that  the  Scriptures  might  become 
precious  to  her  children.  She  took 
up  Bible  characters,  bringing  to  bear 
the  same  vivid  interests,  the  same 
power  of  making  them  realistic. 

These  lessons  were  varied  by  a  little 
sketch  of  each  Sunday  to  be  read  aloud 
the  next.  Of  this  Nate  took  hold  with 
special  zest.  None  of  this  family  could 
sing,  but  she  thought  of  a  substitute. 
They  learned  the  Psalms,  much  of 
Isaiah,  and  many  hymns,  repeating 
them  in  concert,  learning  to  count 
upon  this  hour  around  the  fire,  as 
others  do  upon  music. 

How  many  of  these  times  came  to  her 
in  after  life  ! — a  vision  of  the  bright 
faces  of  her  boys  as  they  clustered 
affectionately  around  her. 

Time  rolled  on.  A  railroad  passed 
through.  A  village  sprang  up,  and  the 
land  was  ready  to  sell.  She  could  keep 
enough  for  her  own  use><land  the  boys 
could  prepare  for  college.  Thede  and 
Nate  went  away  to  school.  The  old 
home  was  kept  bright  and  pleasant; 
friends,  new  settlers  came  in,  and  now 
there  was  visiting  and  social  life. 

Jerry  stayed  on  the  farm;  Theodore 
became  an  engineer;  Nate  a  minister; 
Johnnie  went  into  business.  Theodore 
used  to  say  : 

"  Mother,  as  I  travel  about,  all  the 
stones  and  flowers  make  me  think  of 
you.  I  catch  sight  of  some  rock  and 
stop  to  rejoice  over  those  blessed 
times." 

Nate  said  :  "  Mother  when  I  am  read- 
ing a  psalm  in  the  pulpit,  there  always 
comes  to  me  a  picture  of  those  evenings 
with  you  in  the  rocking-chair,  by  the 
firelight,  and  hear  all  your  voices 
again." 

Johnnie  wrote:  "Mother,  I  think 
everything  I  have  has  come  to  me 
through  you." 

When  Jerry,  who  had  remained  faith- 
ful, as  always,  had  listened  to  his 
brothers,  he  put  his  arm  around  her, 
saying  tenderly  :  "  There  will  never  be 
anyone  like  mother  to  me." 

She  died  at  sixty-five  very  suddenly. 
Only  a  few  hours  before  she  had  ex- 
claimed, as  her  children  all  came  home 
together : 

"  There  never  were  such  good  boys 
as  mine.  You  have  repaid  me  a  thou- 
sand fold.  God  grant  you  all  happy 
homes." 

They  bore  her  coffin  to  the  grave 
themselves.  They  would  not  let  any 
other  person  touch  it.  In  the  evening 
they  gathered  around  the  hearthstone 
in  the  sitting-room,  and  drew  their 
chairs  together.  No  one  spoke  until 
Nate  said  : 

"  Boys,  let  us  pray." 

And  then,  all  kneeling  around  her 
vacant  chair,  he  prayed  that  the  mantle 
of  their  mother  might  fall  upon  tbem. 
They  could  ask  nothing  beyond  that. 


In  the  deserts  of  Arizona  there  is  a 
species  of  woodpecker  which  pecks  the 
telegraph  poles  to  pieces.  The  bird 
hears  the  humming  sound  and  imagines 
that  insects  are  beneath  the  surface. 
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Curious  Facts. 


Twelve  average  tea  plants  produce 
one  pound  of  tea. 

The  feebler  the  patient  the  less  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  take  chloroform. 

The  highest  volcano  in  the  world  is 
Cotopaxi,  in  Ecuador,  19,496  feet. 

The  largest  flower  is  the  raffiesia  of 
Sumatra,  whose  diameter  is  nine  feet. 

More  than  150  flags  are  a  necessary 
part  of  the  outfit  of  every  American 
warship. 

About  forty  million  feet  of  timber 
are  annually  made  up  into  matches  in 
this  country. 

In  one  tribe  of  spiders  the  female  is 
1300  times  as  large  as  the  male. 

The  largest  death  rate  from  con- 
sumption in  this  country  is  shown  by 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

More  than  four-fifths  of  the  murders 
in  the  United  States  last  year  were  by 
men  who  had  no  regular  occupation. 

In  Kansas  whole  sections  of  land 
have  suddenly  disappeared,  leaving 
only  fathomless  lakelets  to  mark  their 
location. 

There  are  360  mountains  in  the 
United  States  which  have  a  height  ex- 
ceeding 10,000  feet.  The  greatest 
number  is  in  Colorado  and  Utah. 

The  frog  barometer,  used  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  consists  of  a 
jar  of  water,  a  frog  and  a  little  wooden 
stepladder.  If  the  frog  comes  out  and 
sits  on  the  steps,  rain  is  expected. 

The  method  of  lighting  up  the  in- 
terior of  the  human  body,  or  some  parts 
of  it,  was  shown  recently  at  Baltimore 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. Prof.  Friedenwald,  by  means 
of  a  flexible  rubber  tube,  passed  a  small 
electric  lamp  into  the  stomach  of  a 
patient;  and,  the  room  being  dark- 
ened, over  200  persons  were  able  to 
watch  the  working  of  the  patient's  in- 
ternal organs  through  the  "transpar- 
ency" created  by  the  light  in  the  ab- 
dominal wall. 


Popular  Science. 


Whales  are  never  seen  in  the  gulf 
stream. 

One  inch  of  rain  falling  upon  one 
square  mile  is  equivalent  to  17,500,000 
gallons  of  water. 

Astronomers  say  that  1,000,000 
"shooting  stars"  fall  into  the  sun  for 
every  one  that  comes  into  our  atmos- 
phere. 

According  to  the  deductions  of  a 
well-known  astronomer,  we  receive  as 
much  light  from  the  sun  as  could  be 
emitted  by  680,000  full  moons. 

Moths  may  be  kept  from  furs  and 
woolens,  United  States  Entomologist 
L.  O.  Howard  concludes,  by  cold  stor- 
age during  the  summer  at  40°  to  42°  F. 

The  horse  when  browsing  is  guided 
entirely  by  the  nostrils  in  the  choice  of 
proper  food,  and  blind  horses  are  never 
known  to  make  mistakes  in  their  diet. 

Insects  are  for  their  size  the  strong- 
est members  of  the  animal  creation. 
Many  beetles  can  lift  a  weight  equal  to 
more  than  500  times  the  weight  of  their 
own  bodies. 

Microscopical  investigation  is  said  to 
prove  that  the  pores  of  wood  invite  the 
passage  of  moisture  in  the  direction  of 
the  timber's  growth,  but  repel  it  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Glow  worms  are  much  more  brilliant 
when  a  storm  is  coming  than  at  other 
seasons.  Like  many  other  mysteries 
of  nature,  this  curious  circumstance 
has  never  been  explained. 

As  comets  near  the  sun  their  veloc- 
ity always  increases.  Newton  calcu- 
lated the  velocity  of  the  comet  of  1860 
to  be  880,000  miles  an  hour.  Brydonne 
rated  the  speed  of  the  comet  he  saw  in 
1770  at  2,500,000  miles  an  hour. 

An  engineer  of  the  far-seeing  sort 
proposes  to  utilize  enormous  water 
powers,  like  Niagara  falls,  to  compress 
air  for  transmission,  at  tremendous 
pressure,  through  pipe  lines  to  distant 
points,  there  to  supply  power  for  all 
sorts  of  purposes.  Wilder  things  have 
been  dreamed  of — and  accomplished. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Charlotte  Russe. — Two  tablespoon- 
fuls  gelatine,  five  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of 
cream — very  cold — and  whites  of  two 
eggs.  Add  the  beaten  whites  of  the 
ejjgs  to  the  whipped  cream,  then  the 
sugar.  When  the  gelatine  is  lukewarm 
beat  it  light,  then  add  gradually  cream 
and  eggs. 

French-Fried  Potatoes. — Wash  and 
pare  medium-sized  potatoes,  cut  them 
in  eighths  lengthwise,  and  soak  in  cold 
water  for  an  hour.  Take  them  from 
the  water,  dry  between  towels,  and  fry 
in  deep  fat.  When  cooked  drain  on 
brown  paper  and  sprinkle  with  salt. 
The  fat  must  not  be  too  hot,  or  the  po- 
tato will  be  too  deeply  browned  before 
it  is  cooked  through. 

Veal  Croquettes  — Cold  veal  at  once 
suggests  the  most  delightful  number  of 
made-over  dishes.  Veal  croquettes  are 
always  excellent  if  properly  prepared. 
A  simple  mince  of  veal,  warmed  up  in 
brown  gravy,  seasoned  highly  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  served  on  toast,  is  al- 
ways acceptable  at  breakfast.  It  is 
appropriately  varied  by  mincing  six 
mushrooms  to  a  pint  of  minced  veal, 
and  adding  them  to  the  brown  gravy 
before  adding  the  veal.  The  moment 
the  minced  veal  is  heated  through  it  is 
ready  to  serve. 

Baked  Ham. — A  cured  ham  is  deli- 
cious when  baked.  Take  a  ham  weigh- 
ing from  seven  to  nine  pounds  and 
soak  it  over  night.  In  the  morning 
scrape  the  outside  and  rinse  well,  roll 
around  it  a  bunch  of  sweet  hay;  place 
it  in  a  good-sized  kettle  and  cover  it 
with  cold  water.  Put  the  kettle  over 
the  fire,  and  when  the  water  reaches 
the  boiling  point  place  it  over  the  cooler 
part  of  the  fire,  where  the  ham  will 
just  simmer  for  twu  hours.  Then  take 
it  from  the  fire  and  let  the  meat  re- 
main in  the  kettle  until  the  liquid  is 
just  lukewarm.  Then  take  out  the  ham 
and  peel  off  the  skin.  Place  the  meat 
in  a  baking  pan  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  two  hours;  baste  with  a  cupful  of 
vinegar  sweetened  with  brown  sugar, 
pouring  on  two  tablespoonfuls  at  a 
time  until  the  amount  is  used;  then 
baste  frequently  with  the  drippings 
from  the  pam.  When  the  ham  is  baked, 
before  it  is  removed  from  the  oven, 
take  a  cup  of  finely  rolled  stale  bread 
crumbs  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  brown 
sugar  and  one  level  teaspoonful  of  dry 
mustard,  and  moisten  with  a  little  new 
cider  to  make  a  paste;  spread  this  over 
the  ham  and  return  it  to  the  oven  long 
enough  to  have  it  a  nice  brown. 


Brown  Bread. 


Brown  bread  is  wholesome,  easily 
made,  cheap  and  palatable.  Eaten  hot 
with  milk,  it  is  simply  delicious.  Some 
people  steam,  instead  of  baking,  their 
brown  bread,  but  this  is  not  necessary, 
and  the  steam  in  the  room  is  very  un- 
pleasant. This  is  one  way  to  make 
brown  bread:  Procure  a  dish  with  a 
close-fitting  cover,  both  made  of  cast 
iron.  My  dish  is  round,  considerably 
larger  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom, 
and  holds  about  three  quarts.  Use 
three  kinds  of  meal,  rye,  granulated 
Indian,  and  wheat  meal,  not  wheat 
flour.  Sift  a  scant  pint  of  each  of  these 
kinds  of  meal,  then  mix  in  thoroughly 
an  even  teaspoonful  of  soda,  a  rounding 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  and  the 
same  of  salt.  Then  mix  in  a  scant  cup 
of  dark-colored  molasses  and  a  pint  of 
water.  It  may  take  a  little  more  water; 
the  mixture  should  be  quite  soft,  but 
not  too  sloppy.  Pour  it  into  your  well- 
greased  dish,  put  the  cover  on,  and 
place  in  the  oven,  where  it  will  be  sure 
not  to  burn  on  the  bottom.  It  should 
bake  with  a  steady,  but  not  too  hot, 
fire,  for  about  three  hours.  Look  at  it 
occasionally  after  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  when  it  is  a  rich,  dark  brown,  it 
will  be  done.  Take  it  out  of  the  dish 
immediately,  and  place  it  on  your 
bread  toaster,  or  somewhere  so  it  will 
not  steam  and  become  soggy.  If  the 
fire  has  been  right,  you  will  have  a  loaf 
the  crust  of  which,  though  crisp,  is  not 


Pill  Clothes. 


The  good  pill  has  a  good  coat.  The  pill  coat 
serves  two  purposes;  it  protects  the  pill,  en- 
abling it  to  retain  all  its  remedial  value,  and  it 
disguises  the  taste  for  the  palate.  Some  pill 
coats  are  too  heavy;  they  will  not  dissolve  in 
the  stomach,  and  the  pills  they  cover  pass 
through  the  system  as  harmless  as  a  bread 
pellet.  Other  coats  are  too  light,  and  permit  the 
speedy  deterioration  of  the  pill.  After  30  years 
exposure,  Ayer's  Sugar  Coated  Pills  have  been 
found  as  effective  as  if  just  fresh  from  the  labor- 
atory. It's  a  good  pill  with  a  good  coat.  Ask 
your  druggist  for 

Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills. 

More  pill  particulars  in  Ayer's  Curebook,  100  pages. 
Sent  free.   J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


hard  or  tough.  After  it  has  cooled  for 
half  an  hour  or  so,  it  may  be  cut  nicely 
with  a  sharp  knife.  The  tenderness  of 
meat  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  way 
it  is  cut.  So  brown  bread,  to  be  at- 
tractive, should  be  cut  properly.  As  it 
stands  just  as  it  stood  while  baking,  cut 
it  directly  through  the  middle,  from  top 
to  -bottom.  Then  take  one  of  these 
halves,  and,  laying  the  cut  side  down, 
begin  at  the  smaller  end  and  cut  off  the 
slices  evenly.  If  the  crusts  are  rejected, 
they  may  be  made  into  "  brewis  "  by 
cooking  in  water  or  milk  till  soft ; 
plenty  of  butter  makes  this  appetizing. 
— Susan  B.  Robbins. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Goatskin  rugs  can  be  cleaned  by 
rubbing  with  a  soft  rag  wet  in  naph- 
tha. No  gas  should  be  lit  in  the  room 
when  it  is  being  done,  and  the  rug 
should  be  hung  in  the  air  afterward  till 
the  odor  disappears. 

To  remove  the  smell  of  new  paint, 
lay  a  bunch  of  hay  in  the  room  and 
sprinkle  it  with  a  little  chloride  of  lime; 
close  the  room  for  several  hours,  and 
when  it  is  again  opened  the  smell  of 
paint  will  all  be  gone. 

The  following  treatment  is  recom- 
mended for  neuralgia:  Heat  a  stone 
and  roll  it  in  a  cloth;  then  wet  one  side 
of  it,  pour  over  it  a  teaspoonful  of  es- 
sence of  peppermint,  lay  the  face  on  it 
and  wrap  the  head  in  flannel. 

A  silver  polish  can  be  made  by  mix- 
ing a  few  drops  of  ammonia  with  whit- 
ing, and  adding  enough  water  to  the 
whole  to  make  it  the  consistency  of 
cream.  It  can  be  bottled,  and,  if 
corked  tightly,  will  keep  as  long  as  de- 
sired. It  cleans  silver  without  hard 
rubbing. 

It  is  better  for  house  plants  if  the 
soil  be  loosened  about  the  roots  once  a 
week.  This  allows  the  air  to  reach  the 
roots,  and  assists  the  evaporation  of 
the  excessive  moisture  when  they  have 
had  too  much  wetting.  Always  have 
the  water  at  least  as  warm  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  when  using  it  up- 
on plants. 

When  a  fire  has  to  be  kept  up  all 
night  in  the  room  of  an  invalid  an  old 
loose  glove  should  be  kept  handy  with 
a  long  wooden  stick.  With  the  glove 
on,  a  piece  of  coal  can  be  picked  up 
with  the  fingers  and  put  on  the  (ire 
without  making  a  sound,  while  when 
the  fire  requires  poking  this  can  lie 
done  with  the  stick  with  far  less  noise 
than  with  an  ordinary  poker. 


DORSY  Orchard  and  Field  Cultivator. 

The  DORSY  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  McLean, 
but  with  some  valuable  patented  improvements; 
hence  we  offer  it  with  confidence  as  the  best  high 
wheel,  stiff  tongue  cultivator  in  existence. 
Teeth  of  any  kind  can  be  furnished. 

SIZES:  4  to  8  ft.  cat. 

C.  P.  JENSEN,  Manufacturer,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  Agents, 

16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FARMERS'  HANDY  WAGON 

AND  FRUIT  TRUCK. 


PRICES "GREATLY  REDUCED 

to  close  out  present  stock. 
NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  a  HANDY  WAGON. 

W.  C.  RARIQ,  General  Agent, 

157  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

WATERPROOF 


TRADE 


Cold  Water  Reiirit. 

A  substitute  for  Oil  Paint  and  Whitewash.  Fire- 
proof and  Weather-proof.  Whiter  (unless  tinted) 
than  ;iny  oil  paint  can  be,  and  covers  more  than 
twl' e  the  surface  to  the  pound.  A  dry  powder, 
ready  for  use  when  mixed  with  cold  water.  The 
Best  it  nd  Cheapest  Primer  for  Oil  Paint.  Made 
in  White  and  Colors.  WM.  KURD,  Sole  Agent, 
2:1  Oavis  street.  Room  11,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LEAN'S  \|  HARROW 


No 
1  wood 


1  ALL  STELL  1 

No  castings  f 
to  break. 


,  The«lmplc  iKior  nd  justs  the  teeth  to  <">r  nnirl'-.  Slants  j 

wiiril  to  t<*nr  up  the  Rround  ;*lnnlH  linrk  to*"tnoth  t  bfl  J 
mn<t  and  to  Imrrow  ernwliiirf  r"p..  Unequal  led  *• 
prmlnntur.   8nves  its  cost  llr.t  MMon.    Aftitres-,  ' 
iROOEmClQEANMFQ.  CO.  r.i  Part  Si  ,  MANSFIEUU^J 

HAWLKY.  KING  &  CO,  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  and 
W.  C.  RAKIG,  Sau  Francisco.  Cal..  Gen'l  Agents. 
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A  Thumbscrew  Torture  to  the  BIGGEST  NERVE  is 


SCIATICA.  St.  Jacobs  Oil 

It  turns  back  the  screw.  —  It  unwinds  the  twist. — IT  500THGS. —  IT  CURES.  X 
NO  FURTHER  PAIN.  f 
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Practical  House  Jacket  and 
Convenient  Apron. 


A   DAINTY  Al'RON. 

1067  Oriel  Apron. 

Sizes  for  6,  »  and  10  Years. 
This  dainty  little  apron  covers  the 
child  so  completely  that  it  is  a  perfect 
protection  to  the  frock,  and  it  is  so 
simple  in  cut  and  style  of  trimming 
that  it  is  easily  made  and  laundered. 
Lawn,  cambric,  nainsook  and  long  cloth 
are  the  popular  materials,  trimmed 
with  lace  or  embroidery.  It  is  much 
better  to  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
aprons  like  this  than  to  have  a  few 
elaborate  ones.  The  side  seams  are 
gored  to  fit  the  apron  easily  round  the 
arm,  and  the  fullness  is  gathered  to  a 
tiny  yoke,  which  the  collar  completely 
covers.  This  model  is  suitable  for 
aprons  of  black  alpaca  or  China  silk, 
but  the  preference  is  for  the  washable 
fabrics. 


COMFORTABLE  AND  BECOMING. 
105X — Cyilonia  House-Jacket. 
Sizes  for  84,  36,  38  and  40  Inches  Bust  Measure. 
Fancy  French   flannels  and  light- 
weight eiderdown  are  the  fabrics  most 


liked  for  these  convenient  room  jack- 
ets. Our  model  is  fitted  with  under- 
arm forms,  and  the  fullness  in  the  back 
is  gauged  at  the  belt  line  and  held  by 
stitching.  Light,  delicate  colors  are 
usually  chosen  for  these  jackets,  and 
the  pattern  is  also  suitable  for  cambric, 
lawn,  Chambery  and  India  silk  for  sum- 
mer use.  The  ribbon  belt  passes  un- 
der the  side-forms,  and  the  slits 
through  which  it  passes  are  button- 
holed with  embroidery  silk.  The  edges 
of  the  garment  are  finished  with  a 
stitched  hem,  and  the  sleeves  and  col- 
lar are  trimmed  with  a  ruffle  of  lace. 
Bows  of  ribbon  finish  the  neck  and 
sleeves. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


Fashion  Notes. 


For  debutantes  nothing  is  prettier 
than  the  sunburst  plaited  chiffon, 
mounted  over  white  satin,  and  with 
sprays  of  flowers  in  velvet  and  silk 
forming  girdle,  edging  decolletage,  and 
drooping  over  bare  arms  and  should- 
ers, forming  both  straps  and  sleeves. 

A  quaint  dinner  gown  has  a  foun- 
dation of  sky  blue  satin  covered  with 
mousseline  de  soie  in  the  same  shade, 
making  a  blouse  and  full  skirt.  The 
decolletage  is  square,  with  an  accor- 
dion-plaited ruffle  falling  from  the  bust 
and  almost  covering  the  corsage;  and  a 
second  plaiting,  embroidered  with 
black  lace  figures,  edging  the  deOol- 
letage  and  covering  the  short  sleeves. 
Over  one  shoulder  trails  a  spray  of 
bright  pink  and  pale  green  velvet  roses 
with  black  and  Strauss  diamond  cen- 
ters. The  narrow  waistband  is  a  dra- 
pery of  black  velvet.  The  full  mousse- 
line  de  soie  skirt  has  a  pattern  up  the 
apron  and  one  about  the  hem  done  in 
black  lace  figures  highly  appliqued  on 
the  thin  stuff.  Above  this  is  a  shorter 
skirt,  open,  and  sweeping  away  in 
front  of  the  mousseline  de  soie,  edged 
by  a  full  flounce  of  the  same,  that  is, 
ornamented  by  the  black  lace.  In 
this  gown,  therefore,  we  really  have 
three  skirts,  the  foundation  of  satin, 
the  veiling  of  mousseline  de  soie  with 
its  embroidery  of  black  lace,  and  the 
shorter  overskirt  that  gives  a  novel 
cachet  to  the  gown. 

From  the  regular  style  of  trimming 
in  vogue  a  year  ago,  we  seem  to  have 
plunged  into  extremes.  A  jabot  of 
lace  and  ribbon  down  one  side  of  a  bod- 
ice is  a  modish  style  of  garniture, 
whether  the  line  be  carried  out  on  the 
skirt  or  not.  It  is  pretty,  and  suits 
figures  that  could  not  stand  the  two 
lines  of  fluffiness.  Then,  for  street  cos- 
tumes, we  have  loose,  short  jackets, 
showing  a  high  belt,  that  close  on  one 
side  with  a  row  of  fancy  frogs,  the 
same  idea  being  carried  out  in  a  side 
panel  on  the  skirt.  We  even  see  waist- 
coats that  are  onesided,  and  none  the 
less  smart  for  all  that. 

A  jaunty  street  costume  is  of  light 
gray  cashmere,  with  the  skirt  opening 
knee  high  on  one  side,  to  show  a  tiny 
panel  of  emerald  green  velvet.  The 
j  hem  of  the  skirt  and  the  sides  are 
I  edged  by  guipure  lace,  laid  over  pale 
green  ribbon,  with  a  trace  of  gold  em- 
broidery. Frogs  of  white  silk  connect 
the  rows  of  small  gold  buttons  on  each 
side  of  the  panel.  The  bodice  has  an 
apparent  underwaist  and  high-draped 
belt  of  green  velvet.    Over  this  is  a 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 

lO  Cents  Each. 

VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Their  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Well-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.  The  Ten  Cents  Onlv 

Pays  for  Handling,  Mailing,  Etc. 
Addre88  Pattern  Department  '•  Rural  Press,"  820  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Sari 


THE    LEADING  COLLEGE 


THE 
Kills  System 

of  Actual  Buslui-** 

Used  in  more  than  1000  of  the  BEST  Schools  of  the  U.  S., 

is  used  In  this  School. 
BENN  PITMAN,  Shorthand.   J.  A.  WlLKB.   C.  E.  Howahij.    1236  Market  St. 
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short,  straight  jacket,  opening  on  one 
side,  bordered  by  the  lace  over  the 
green,  and  fastening  with  the  frogs, 
to  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  skirt  panel. 
The  choker  rises  in  high  wings  behind 
the  ears.  These  wings  are  faced  with 
velvet,  and  the  opening  of  the  jacket 
finishes  at  the  throat  with  a  large  bow 
of  lace.  The  sleeves  have  a  slight 
drapery  at  the  top,  but  are  long  and 
tight,  making  points  over  the  hands 
with  a  ruffled  undercuff  of  green  velvet 
and  lace. 

The  light-weight  cashmeres  lend 
themselves  to  plaiting  in  the  solid  fash- 
ions, and  are  often  embroidered  with 
insertions  of  guipure  lace  figures.  A 
skirt  of  this  sort,  in  pale  green  cash- 
mere, embroidered  in  a  pattern  that  is 
deep  in  front  and  rises  high  behind — a 
novelty  of  the  moment — has  a  jacket 
bodice  of  huntsman's  green  velvet  or 
cloth,  allowing  for  a  much  ruffled  vest 
of  pink  mousseline  de  soie. 

Shirt  waists  have  a  very  positive 
place  among  the  early  spring  fashions, 
and  as  many  women  make  their  own 
long  before  there  is  any  need  of  these 
garments,  a  few  models  may  serve  as 
suggestions.  The  principal  difference 
between  the  new  and  those  of  last  sea- 
son is  that  they  have  crosswise  tucked 
yokes,  and  the  fulness  distributed 
across  the  front  instead  of  bunched  in 
the  center.  The  sleeves  are  smaller, 
and  the  shirts  all  have  the  detachable 
linen  collars  and  cuffs. 

Perfumed  flannels  in  dainty  colors 
come  now  for  laying  in  the  bottom  of 
drawers,  and  are  particularly  nice  in 
drawers  where  bedding  and  table  linens 
are  kept.  They  have  the  appearance 
of  ordinary  flannel,  and  are  sold  by  the 
yard  and  cut  to  tit  the  drawers,  the 
edges  being  buttonholed  or  bound. 
The  flannel  emits  a  delicate  perfume 
and  will  scent  every  article  in  a  drawer 
where  it  is  kept.  The  perfume  is  said 
to  be  far  more  enduring  than  any  of 
the  sachets  commonly  in  use. 

Your  chimney  has  as  much 
to  do  with  your  light  as  your 
lamp  has. 

The  Index  tells  what  Num- 
ber to  get ;  sent  free. 

"  Pearl   top  "    or   "  pearl 

glass." 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 
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FARMING  DON'T  PAY. 

So  says  Jones,  and  he  resolves  to  become  a  "manu- 
facturer." He  buys  a  fence  machine,  a  "county 
right,"  etc.,  and  starts  in  to  compete  with  steam  and 
capital.  His  neighbor  Smith  invests  same  amount 
in  "feeders,"  thus  realizing  a  good  price  for  his  crops, 
enriching  his  farm,  and  enabling  him  to  "lift  the  mort- 
gage" and  fence  with  Page,  while  Jones  "goes  to 
the  wall." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
imPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,   San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  Gen'l  Agent. 

Guns    and  Hunters' 
Equipments. 

Cata- 
logues 
will  tell 
you  all 
___  about  It. 

Geo.W.  Shreve,  739  Market  St.,  S.  F 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenback"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.    JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  »86  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

PUMPS! 

For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES,  Gait, Cal. 


De  Laval  Made  Butter 
Always  Stands  First. 

The  butter  competitive  awards,  constituting 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Butter  Makers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  Owatonna,  Minn.,  the  past  week,  again 
point  the  way  to  all  seeking  highest  quality  in 
butter  production. 

The  Gold  Medal  or  first  prize  was  won  by  H.  N. 
Miller,  Randall,  Iowa,  who  was  also  the  winner  of 
the  first  award  at.  the  recent  Iowa  State  Dairy- 
men's Association  meeting,  Marsballtown,  Iowa. 
The  Silver  Medal  or  second  prize  was  awarded  to 
G.  H.  Llttlefield,  Savanna,  111.  The  Silver  Cup 
for  Minnesota  State  entries  was  won  by  C 
Simeran,  Owatonna,  Minn.  All  of  these  success- 
ful exhibits  were  "  Alpha "  De  Laval  made  butter, 
as  has  likewise  almost  invariably  been  the  case 
in  previous  years,  the  Gold  Medal  winner  a  year 
ago  being  Thomas  E.  Milton,  of  the  Milton  Dairy 
Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A  review  of  the  scoring  of  all  the  butter  exhibits 
at  Owatonna,  including  all  makes  and  systems, 
shows  that  of  all  exhibits  scoring  96  or  over,  86  per 
cent  were  De  Laval  made,  and  that  all  exhibits 
scoring  97  and  above  were  of  De  Laval  make  only. 

The  honor  scoring  record  of  De  Laval  made  but- 
ter the  past  three  years  has  been  amost  marvelous 
one  the  world  over.  Almost  without  exception  all 
competitive  butter  main  prizes,  at  every  Exposi- 
tion, Fair  or  Dairymen's  Meeting,  whether  Inter- 
national, National,  State  or  District— both  Cream- 
ery and  Dairy— have  gone  to  De  Laval  "  Alpha''  or 
"  Baby  "  separator  users. 

The  use  of  "  Alpha  "  and  "  Baby  "  separators 
does  not  necessarily  insure  the  making  of  good 
butter,  but  it  does  insure  the  cream  going  to  the 
ripening  room  in  the  best  possible  condition  for 
perfect  butter  making,  and  in  better  condition  in 
various  respects  than  is  otherwise  attainable. 
Under  exactly  the  same  conditions  of  making. 
"  Alpha  "  made  butter  will  invariably  score  from 
three  to  thirty  points  higher  than  butter  made 
with  any  other  separator  or  creaming  system. 

The  superiority  of  "  Alpha"  and  "  Baby  "  made 
butter  has  now  been  so  broadly  and  thoroughly 
established  as  to  be  universally  recognized  by  all 
familiar  with  the  facts  in  such  respect,  and  must 
in  future  prove  even  a  greater  factor  in  butter 
markets  than  heretofore. 

If  you  would  know  why  "  Alpha  "  and  "  Baby  " 
made  butter  is  superior  to  that  produoed  in  any 
other  way,  send  for  Creamery  catalogue  No.  508  or 
"  Dairy  "  catalogue  No.  248. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
Chicago. 


74  Cortlandt  St.. 
New  York. 


SQUIRRELS 

^GOPHERS 

KILLED 

—  WITH  S/VAOKE. 


The  apparatus  costs  but  t3.00. 

Material  used,  Straw  and  Sulphur.   

Circular  free.  F.  E.  BROWNE, 

Patentee, 
123  E.  Fourth  Street,  Los  Angeles. 


WE  MANUFACTURE 


PUMPS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES, 


Our  Spray  Pumps  and  Nozzles  are  used  by  the 
1  experiment  stations  and  all  leading  horticultur- 
i  ists.    The  best  fruit  and  berries  can  only  be  pro- 
■faced  by  ■praying.  Weseml  a  valuable  illustrated 
36  Page  Book  on  Spraying,  FREE.  Address 
THE  DEM  I  NG  CO.,  SALEM.  OHIO. 
iPrano  Brno  r Genii  s"i  FrnneNco,Cal.,Los  An- 
f  Ol  a I1C  DIUOi    AKts.  I  trrlex.Cal.,*  Portland,  Ore. 


i 


"UP-TO-DATE" 


^kaV^  817.00 outfit  for  $6.00.  Express 

paid.  Will  spray  a  10-acre  orchard 
per  day.  75,000  In  use.  Satisfaction  guar  an. 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Ill't'd  Catalogue  and 
Treatise  on  Spraying  free.  Ae'ts  wanted.  Ex- 
clusive territory  given.  Rapid  sellers.  Many 
of  our  agents  are  making  from  $10  to  $15  per  day. 

P.  <  .  L£\VI8  MFti.  l<».,  Hoxlo.-.CaUklU,  V  V 


NAVEL  ORANGE  GROVES. 

Owing  to  old  age  and  Inability  to  work.  I  would 
now  sell  a  half  interest  in  two  or  three  Navel 
Orange  Groves,  near  town,  at  much  less  than 
their  value  and  on  very  easy  terms  to  the  right 
kind  of  a  younger  man,  to  work  and  manage  them. 
An  unequaled  opportunity  for  an  industrious  man 
to  secure  a  competence  without  risk.  Would  now 
sell  a  fine  bearing  grove  near  town  at  but  one-half 
of  itB  present  value  and  on  unusually  favorable 
terms.  Address 

GEN.  J.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside,  Cal. 


The  leading  paper.and  only  weekly;  18  large  pages. 
BE  si'KK  to  see  It  before  subscribing  for  any  other 

O.  W.  V.. UK  A  CO..       fifth  Ave..  CHICAGO.  1U. 


WACON  AND  ■  I 

PLATFORW  QUALLU 

HOOKER  &  CO.  16-18  ORUMM  STREET.  8.  F. 
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Gems  of  Thought. 

There  is  no  rainbow  without  a  cloud. 
T.  H.  Vincent. 

The  greatest  difficulties  lie  where  we 
are  not  looking  for  them. — Goethe. 

Men  do  not  always  love  those  they 
esteem;  women,  on  the  contrary,  es- 
teem only  those  they  love. — Dubay. 

The  world  is  looking  out  for  the  best 
things,  and  what  we  want  is  to  show 
that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  the  best 
in  the  world.— D.  L.  Moody. 

They  should  own  who  can  administer; 
not  they  who  hoard  and  conceal;  not 
they  who,  the  greater  proprietors  they 
are,  are  only  the  greater  beggars,  but 
they  whose  work  carves  out  work  for 
more,  opens  a  path  for  all. — Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson. 

Life  is  indeed  great,  and  not  little; 
and  one  must  realize  its  dignity  and  its 
proportions.  The  great  defect  in 
much,  if  not  most,  of  the  religious 
teaching  has  been  that  the  emphasis  of 
value  was  laid  on  some  vague  and  far- 
off  eternity  instead  of  on  the  present 
day,  the  present  hour. — Lilian  Whiting. 

His  words  had  power  because  they 
accorded  with  his  thoughts,  and  his 
thoughts  had  reality  and  depth  because 
they  harmonized  with  the  life  he  had 
always  lived.  It  was  not  mere  breath 
that  this  preacher  uttered;  they  were 
the  words  of  life,  because  a  life  of  good 
deeds  and  holy  love  was  melted  into 
them.  Pearls,  pure  and  rich,  had  been 
dissolved  into  the  precious  draught. — 
Hawthorne. 


Herr  Laur  argues  that  petroleum 
originates  in  the  decomposition  of  sub- 
terranean carbides  by  water,  so  that 
the  process  must  be  a  continuous  one. 
Such  carbides  as  that  of  aluminum 
would  favor  the  formation  of  natural 
gas ;  such  as  that  of  uranium  would 
favor  that  of  liquid  products.  The 
nitrogen  in  crude  petroleum  would,  on 
this  view,  not  be  of  animal  origin,  but 
would  be  due  to  nitrides. 


"Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  will  quickly 
relieve  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh  and  Throat 
Diseases.   Sold  only  In  boxes. 


Wire  Fencing.— Adapts  Itself  to  any  ground. 
Catalogue  free.   DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  DeKalb,  111. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


FOR  TWO  WEEKS 

\A/E  OFFER 

rionterey 
Cypress 

15  to  18  inches  high,  in  boxes  (100  in  box),  at 

$1.25  per  100  or  $10.00  per  1000 

On  cars  at  San  Francisco. 


SUNSET  SEED  &  PLANT  CO. 

437-9  Sansoine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PACIFIC  NURSERY 

OFFERS 

Surplus  Stock 

CHEAP. 

PEACHES. — Alexander,  Crawford  Early,  Muir. 
Forster.  Salway,  Heath  Cling,  Orange  Cling, 
and  others.  , 

APRICOTS.  —  Early  Montgammet,  Moorpark, 
Royal,  Blentbeim,  Peach,  Sardinicea,  and 
others.  '  _ 

PRUNKS.— French,  German,  Tragedy,  Clyman, 
Robe  de  Sargent. 

ALMONDS. — Soft  shell,  six  varieties. 

APPLES.— Large  stock,  twenty-five  varieties. 

CHERRIES.— Black  Tartarian,  Koyal  Ann,  Elton, 
Llewelling,  Centennial.  Bigarreau,  and  others. 

PEARS.— Bartlett,  and  others. 

Also  FIGS  and  WALNUTS  (soft  shell). 

Also  ROSES  in  large  variety. 

EVERGREEN.  DECIDUOUS  &  ORNAMENTAL 
TREKS  AND  SHRUBS  in  large  quantity. 

CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  PALMS,  for  out-door 
planting  and  decoration  for  houses. 
Prices  Very  Low  To  Suit  the  Times. 

Address   F.  LUDEMANN, 

COR.  BAKER  AND  LOMBARD  STREETS, 
Also  MILLBRAE,  SAN  MATEO  CO. 


Fanchcr  Cr  cck  Nursery 


Fresno.  Cal. 

The  leading  growers  in  the  state  of 

Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives, 
#  Citrus,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Grape  Vines. 

New  Fruits:  Imperial  and  Giant  Prune,  Wick= 
son  Plum,  Triumph  Peach,  Winter  Bartlett 
Pear.  A  well  selected  and  complete  assort= 
ment  of  Palms,  Roses  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Send  for  price-list  and  new  descriptive  catalogue. 
We  offer  many  new  and  valuable  novelties. 

Special  Quotations  on  Car=Load  Lots. 
GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Proprietor. 


TREES! 


♦  ESTABLISH  ED      1  8  C  3 .  ♦  

Grass.  Clover,   Vegetable,  Tree 

and  Flower  Seeds. 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Plants  of  Every  Description. 


Send  for  Catalogue.   Address  THOS.  MEHEKIN,  Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co. 
516  Battery  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal.   P.  O.  Box  3059. 


^Sffi^L0010" -SALZER'S  NORTHERN-GROWN  SEEDS 


^  Produce  the  Quest  vegetables   and    choicest  flowers^ 
wherever  planted— North,  East,  South,  West.    We  wlshfi 
^to  gain  100,000  new  cuatomera  thie  year:  with  tills  ln{ 
v  iew  we  offer  $1.00  for  14  cents,  postpaid, 
lO  NOVELTIES  FOR  14c. — WORTH  $1.00. 
>  1  pkfe.  Bismarck  Cucumber,  15c.;  1  pkff.  Ked  Hull  tteet, 
10c;  1  pkff.  Earliest  Muskmelon,  10c.;  1  pkff.  Earliest 
Carrot,  10c.;  1  pkjr.  Emp.  Wtlhclm  Lettuce,  15c;  1  pkg. 
kGlant  Onion,  15c;  1  pkff.  14  Day  KadUh,  10c,  and  S 
Ipkirs.  Brilliant  Flowers,  15c— total  $1.00— sufficient  for 
I  rare  vegetables  and  exquisite  flowers  all  summer  lone! 
■  Mammoth  farm,  vegetable  and  plant  catalogue,  5  cents 
I  postage,  or  mailed  free  to  Intending  buyers. 


JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


A  Few  Thousand 
Plum  Trees 

YET  ON  HAND  AT 

LEONARD   COATES"  NURSERY. 


They  Will  Never  Be  Cheaper. 

Other  Nursery  Stock  in  good  assortment. 
Resistant  Grape  Vines. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

LEONARD  COATES  NAPA,  C  AL. 


^'There  has  never  been  a  time  when  grow- 
lers should  guard  against  failure  with  more 
care.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
Ferry**  Seeds  were  more  essential.  They  are 
i  always  the  best.  For  sale  by  leading 
dealers  everywhere.  Insist  on  having  them. 

FERRY'S  SEED  ANNUAL, 

is  fnll  of  information  for  gardeners  and 
planters.  There  will  never  be  a  better  time 
^than  now  to  Bend  forthe  1897  edition.  Fre(s» 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  Freo 


Orange  .  .  . 
Lemon  and 
Grape  Fruit 


Olive  Trees. 
Olive  Oil. 

WRITE  AND  GET  PRICES. 

HOWLAND  BROS. 

Pomona,  Cal. 


The  Arizona  Everbearing  Strawberry  and  the 
Best  Varieties  of  Pomelo  (or  Orape 
Fruit)  Known  in  This  Country. 

The  Arizona  Everbearing  Strawberry  was  origi- 
nated near  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  brought  to  this 
country  about  three  years  ago  by  C.  B.  Hewitt  of 
Pasadena.  It  has  proven  to  be  the  most  prolific, 
luscious  and  profitable  Strawberry  yet  known  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  bears  fine  large  bright  red 
berries,  frequently  measuring  from  5^  to  6  Inches 
in  circumference,  with  a  polish  as  if  they  were 
varnished.  It  Is  a  continual  bearer  from  April  to 
January,  resting  only  during  January,  February 
and  March.  The  SeedleBS.  Leonardy  and  Walters. 
Pomelo  (or  grape  fruit)— the  best  varieties  yet 
known  In  this  country— were  also  brought  from 
Florida  by  C.  B.  Hewitt  four  years  ago,  of  which  he 
has  an  orchard  In  bearing.  Also  very  fine  Nursery 
Trees  of  various  varieties.  For  prices  of  Trees  and 
Plants  write  the  HEWITT  FRUIT  AND  NURSERY 
CO.,  Pasadena.  California. 


Grape  Fruit  Stock 

OF    SUPERIOR  QUALITY, 
One  and  Two  Years  Old,       The  Best  Variety,  | 

FOR  SALE. 

Also  some  very  nice  lemon  stock. 
Address  C.  FAYETTE  TAYLOR,  Redlands,  Cal. 


6DITRC  Choice  Seeclasure  to  grow  If)  (*TS. 
rlVUOi  anil  blossom,  postpaid  tor  I"*'*' 

NOTE  THE  VARIETIES :-Poppy,  Mnewest 
colors;  Verbena,  15 best  rorieties,  Codetia,  20 
Borts;  Candytuft,  10  shakos,  Sweet  Peas,  20 
newkindsand  Mignonette,  JOelegant  varieties 
I  A.  B.  Webb,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  writes:  The  collect- 
lion  of  seeds  gr«w  and  blossomed  beuutiCull;. 


WRITE  TO-DAY:  MENTION  THIS  PAPER  and  receive 
^New,In»tructlveand  Braailtul  Heed  and  Rut  Hook.. 


Potatoes, 

Tomatoes,   Melons,  Cabbage, 
Turnips,  Lettuce,  Peas,  Beets, 
Onions,  and  all  Vegetables,  re- 
move large  quantities  of  Potas) 
from  the  soil.  Supply 

Potash 

in  liberal  quantities  by  the  use 
of  fertilizers  containing  not 
less  than  10%  actual  Pot= 
ash.  Better  and  more  profit- 
able yields  are  sure  to  follow. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilisers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

Nassau  St..  New  Yortc. 

MEYER.  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

YOUR  FORTUNE  IN 
OLIVES. 

A  Bearing  Olive  Orchard 

ROR  SALE. 


We  Have  Two  Olive  Orchards, 

ONE 

27  Hiles  East  of  Stockton, 

IN  THE  FOOTHILLS, 

160  Acres,  about  9000  Bearing  Trees  now  nine 

years  old.  planted  to  the  best  varieties,  including 
MISSION,  OBLONGATA,  RUBRA,  UVARIA, 
REGALIS,  COLUMBELLA,  MANZANILLO, 
ETC.  Majority  being  of  first  four  kinds.  House, 
barn,  windmill  and  tank.  Place  enclosed  by  a 
rabbit-proof  fence. 

THE  OTHER 

10  Miles  North  of  Stockton, 

IN  THE  VALLEY, 
80  Acres,  about  6000  Hearing  Trees  now  six 

years  old.  Varieties  bearing :  RUBRA,  UVARIA, 
REGALIS,  ASCOLANA,  SEVILLANO,  POLY- 
MORPHA,  and  about  six  other  varieties.  Barn, 
dwelling,  windmill  and  tank.   Place  well  fenced. 

We  wish  to  sell  one  of  the  two  places,  as  we 
find  it  difficult  to  give  them  both  proper  at- 
tention. 

Either  place  will  pay  handsomely  this  coming 
year.  Will  sell  for  ONE-HALF  CASH,  BALANCE 
ON  MORTGAGE.  We  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
further  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  above  by  any  one 
contemplating  a  purchase. 

H.   H.  flOORE  &  SONS, 

341  N.  SUTTER  STREET, 
STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA. 


DEWEY  &  CO. 

-9*C  Patent  Agents, 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
<3  3  3  market  street, 
San  Fkancisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  828;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  825;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  850.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


Blake,    flloffltt    <fc  Toxjsjne,, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  SI6  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 


FARM  SUPPLIES-^SSSSB,. 

AT  WHOLESALE. 

Send  for  New  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Home  Supply  Co.,  13  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  i/o.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  23,  1897. 

577.478.—  Harrow— M.  L.  Akers.  Gooseberry,  Or 
877,708.— Parallel  Ruler — J.  D.  Barrle,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

577,504.— Key  Fastener— W.  F.  Blanchet.  Hay- 
wards.  Cal. 

577.506.  — BRAKE  Shoe — M.  J.  Brundage,  North  San 
Juan.  Cal. 

577.507.  — Dental  Plugger  —  A.  Cane,  Golden 
Gate,  Cal. 

577.728.— Drawing  Steam  Beer— E.  Demers,  S.  F. 
577,748— Refrigerator  Car— C.  S.  Hardy.  San 

Diego,  Cal. 

577,552.— Can— Hill  &  McKay.  Portland,  Or. 
577,581.— Bicycle  Chain  Protector— H.  Jacoby, 

Oroville,  Cal. 
577,4*2.— Mowkk  Finger  Guard— F.  A.  Kelley, 

Su8anville,  Cal. 
577,758.— Faucet  Register— Kelly  &  Vore,  Oregon 

City,  Or. 

T>77,775. — Dilator— N.  D.  Mussey,  Los  Angeles, Cal. 

577,787  — Abstracting  Ores— J.  P.  Schmitz,  S.  F. 

577,793.— Drainage  Fitting— A.  C.  Stewart.  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

577,482.— Oil  Can  Faucet— J.  T.  Stewart.  Los  An- 
geles. Cal. 

577,474.— Mucilage  Bottle— Elizabeth  G.  Wood- 
ham,  Goble.  Or. 

26,680. — Design — B.  J.  Wertheimer,  S.  F. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  9.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  by  mall  or 
telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


A  special  from  Chicago  over  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quiucy  and  the 
Burlington  &  Missouri  railroads  reached 
Denver,  Col.,  at  3:52  a.  m.  Feb.  16th, 
having  traveled  102(3  miles  in  18  hours 
and  52  minutes.  This  journey  goes 
into  history  as  the  greatest  railroad 
feat  ever  accomplished.  On  straight 
stretches  of  track  the  train  covered 
more  than  sixty  miles  an  hour.  The 
mountain  climb  from  Akron,  Col.,  to 
Denver,  118  miles,  was  made  in  124 
minutes,  the  train  running  an  even  mile 
a  minute  much  of  the  distance.  This  rec- 
ord is  considerably  better  than  any  pre- 
viously made.  The  average  speed  was 
.906  mile  per  minute.  The  record  be- 
fore had  been  held  by  a  New  York  Cen- 
tral special,  which  made  the  run  from 
New  York  to  Chicago,  964  miles,  in  19 
hours  and  57  minutes  (1197  minutes),  an 
average  of  .805  mile  per  minute. 


Short=Horn  Bulls 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 


Baden  .Station, 


San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal 


The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 


5  Short=Horn  Bulls 

FOR  SALE. 

One  and  two  years  old.  Good  ones;  some  out  of 
good  dairy  cows. 

Also  JACKS  AND  JENNIES  of  the  French 
Mammoth  family. 

.  Also  1  BLACK  IMPORTED  FRENCH  DRAFT 
STALLION. 

If  you  want  good  stock  come  and  see  them  or 
write  to 

E.  S.  DRIVER, 

Antelope,  Sacramento    County,  California. 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS  i 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Coooanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 
with  Oil  Cake. 

(See  Analysis  in  Cal.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  lnrns  ) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WOVEN  .wire.  FENCE  • 

I  Ht-.t  on  K.rlli.     Ilnrn-.hliili.    Hull-  k 
nir.l'licaiuM  birkrn-llltlil.  WJtll  J 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

STOP  ,ne  growth  of  HORNS.   Book  Free.  Write 
* v'*  John  March  Co.,  72  River  St.,  Chicago. 
Chemical  Dehorner  at  Druggists. 


"  Hercules"  Gas^Gasoline  i  Distillate  Engines. 


Hoisting  Engines  3P  Stationary  Engines  ^  Marine  Engines 


!h.P. 

  to 

a. p.  ~  •>         v»-  200b.  p.  ~  o-— ww  200  n.p. 

Our  newly  designed  and  perfected  DISTILLATE  VAPORIZER  insures  a  saving  of  50%  on  cost  of  running. 
Just  K  your  expense  saved  by  using  a  HERCULES  in  place  of  any  other.   We  make  no  exception. 

Nearly  3000  HERCULES  Hoisting,  Stationary  and  Marine  Engines  in  Actual  Use.  High  Grade. 

We  claim  full  power,  automatic  and  positive  adjustment  regulating  speed  and  comiuuiptlnn  of  fuel  In 
proportion  to  work  being  performed.  No  spring  electrodes  to  burn  oat.  Ail  springs  are  outside.  Point  of  Igni- 
tion, speed  and  amount  of  fuel  can  be  changed  while  engine  is  in  operation. 

WRITE   FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

established  i88o.  Address  HERCULES  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS. 

WORKS:  215,217,219,221,223,225,227,229,231  Bay  St.  Office:  405-407  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  B28  Market  St.,  9.  F.  Bolsteins, 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest:  Jerseys  aud  Durhauis 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Reglst'd  Berkshires. 


JERSEYS  The  best  A.  J.C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devona  and  Shorthorns.   All  pure  bred 

aud  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  «  SON,  Lick  House,  9.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


J.  R.  CATI.ETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
flue  single-comb  Brown  Leghorns,  M.  Bronze  Tur- 
keys and  Pearl  Guineas.  Eggs  for  hatching:  B.  L., 
50c  per  13,  or  11  sittings  for$5;  Pearl  Guinea  eggs.ll 
per  13;  Bronzr  Turkey  eggs.  i:>c  each.  My  Leghorn 
stock  scored  from  8"  to  at  State  Poultry  Show 
at  Sacramento,  1897. 

H.  ANDERSON,  Kio  Vista.  Cal..  Brown  Leghorns, 
Black  Minorcas.  Rouen  Ducks  and  Belgian  Hares. 
At  the  late  Poultry  Show,  Sacramento.  l»i",  I  won 
1st  and  3rd  prizes  on  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels, 
only  2  entered.  Birds  and  Eggs.  Prices  reasonable. 
A  large  lot  of  While  Leghorns  at  tl  each. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Minor- 
cas, White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 

WINNER  of  GOLD  MEDAL  for  SWEEP- 
STAKES B.  Minorcas:  Brown,  White  and  Buff 
Leghorns;  B.  P.  Rocks,  and  Houdans.  Paul 
Stockton,  Box  1226,  Sau  Jose,  Cal.  Circular  free. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  ic  Co., 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


THIRTEEN  EGGS  FOR  #1  OR  100  FOR  »6. 

Stock  from  H  up,  all  breeds.  Carman  Bros., 
Campbell,  Cal. 


PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  F.  P.Lowell 
Prop..  Sacramento.  Cal.   Write  for  Circular. 


THOROK. Hit  RED  WHITE  LEGHORN,  extra 
fine.  Eggs  tl  per  13.  J.  H.  Frazell,  San  Felipe,  Cal. 


EGGS.— B.  and  W.  Minorcas,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg- 
horns.  Mrs.  J.  G.  Fredericks,  Madison,  Cal. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  II  Bendel,  9.  F. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Oal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.. Oal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  Jt  Berkshire  Hogs 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  9an  Joaquin  Co ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  swiue. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-Chiua  Hogs.   Box  283,  Stockton. 


Sheep. 


3.  It.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  forsaie. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


M  ISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Oal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Coille  Shepherd  Dogs. 


incubation; 

Fis  the  first  step  in  the  poultry  j 
usinehaand  muchof  futureftuc-  J 
cess  dei«mds(upoQ  its  complete- l 
'ness.  There  is  no  failure  where  1 
'RELIABLE  INCUBATORi 
'  is  UKeil.  It  is  fo!l>  wnrruuted  und  J 
is  the  product  of  twelve  yearsof  1 
'Ss^,rie"i?  'thas  never  been  beaten  In  a  J 

'  w!j?HlwlllM"0„H^tio~",,^i,Or*Sit  '8 
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COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE. 

The  Best  Feed  for  Stock,  Chickens  and  Pigs. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by  EL  DORADO  LINSEED 
OIL  WORKS  CO.,  208  California  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Berkshlres  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  in  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums— 8  firsts,  3  seconds,  5  sweepstakes- 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue. 


BUY    NO  INCUBATOR 


and  pay  lor  it  before 
giving  it  a  trial. 

The  firm  who  is  afraid 
to  let  you  try  their  in- 
cubator before  buying 
it,  has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  We  will  sell 
you  ours  ON  TRIAL. 
NOT    A   CENT  until 

 tried,  and  a  child  can 

run  it  with  5  minutes  attention  a  day. 

We  won  FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD  S  FAIR 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata- 
logue will  cost  you  5  cents  and  give  you  $100 
worth  of  practical  information  on  poultry 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  is  in  the 
business.  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses,  etc.,  25c 
N.  B.— Send  us  the  names  of  three  persons  in- 
terested in  poultry  and  25  cents  and  we  will 
send  you  "The  Bicycle:  Its  Care  and  Repair," 
a  book  of  180  subjects  and  80  illustrations, 
worth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

V0H  CULIH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Box  298,  DELAWARE  CITY,  DEL. 


Cooper's  Sheep  Dip. 

One  Case  Makes  lOOO  Galls.  Dip. 

Price,  $16  Per  Case. 

SHOOBERT,  BEALE   «fc  CO., 

816  SANSOME  STREET,  8.  F. 

DEWEY  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regnlating 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,     Oakland.  Cal. 


We  p»y 

freight. 
1  Illmtnted 
Catalogue 
Free. 

Petaluma  Incubator  Co., 


EVERY  HEN 

Hatched  Id  Pet&luma 
Incubators  has  start- 
ed right,  sod  1b  better 
prepared  to  give  profit- 
able returns because  these 
machines  exclusively  em- 
body the  features  which  pro- 
duce the  frreatest  cumber 
of  vigorous  Chickens. 
Incubators  from  110  up. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


168  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 


The  Lerjrc-t  Br 


i  In  the  World  rue 


PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Positively  the  best 
that  can  be  produced  both  in 
material  and  workmanship  and 
(inutility.  Do  not  on,  until  yon 
have  seen  oar  168  page  descriptive 
land  finely  illustrated  catalogue. 
PRIARIE  STATE  INCB.  CO.,  H0IEK CITY, w. 


WORTH  $10  I  IN  GOLD. 

Our  Poultry  Annual  and  Book  of  Valu- 
abU  Recipes  for  *97,  finely  printed  ia 
k  colors,  giving  cute,  descriptions  and 
f  prices  or  46  of  the  leading  varieties  ot 
Fancy  Fowls,  with  important  hints  on 
[  the  care  of  poultry,  and  huudreds  of 
recipes  of  great  value.  Over  a  1000  prem- 
iums won  at  the  leading  shows.  Price* 
Reduced  One-fourth,    The  finest  book 
out.  Price  only  10c.  Will  return  money 
if  not  satisfactory.  Address, 
C.N.  BOWERS,  box  60  Dakota,  III.,  U.  5.  A. 


Buff  Leghorns. 

The  Most  I'rofitable  as  Well  ai  the  Most 
Beautiful  Fowl. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  better  layers, 
write  to  me  about  BUFF  LEGHORNS. 

HENRY  STIRRING,  Box  260,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor» 
ough  system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Co's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  In  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St,  San  Francisco. 


MORE  MONEY 

and  larger  profits  is  in  Poultry.  Our 
1897  Guide  of  almost  100  pages,  is  the 
largest,  finest  and  most  complete 
MONEY  MAKER  out,  we  mail 
"L    freea  package  of  new  Columbian  Egg 
Bs food  with  each  Guide;  only  15  cents. 
*  *  JOHN  BAUS:HEB,  Jr.,  Box  60,  freeport.  Ill 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  March  10,  1897. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

PRODUCE  RECEIPTS. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  K-skS  223,023 

Wheat,  ctls  161,899 

Barley,  ctls   34,523 

Oats,  ctls   9,912 

Corn,  ctls    1,600 

Rye,  ctls   1,855 

Beans,  sks   9,246 

Potatoes,  sks   18,508 

Onions,  sks   1,315 

Hay,  tons   1.885 

Wool,  bales   204 

Hops,  bales   110 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  1,  '96. 

Last  year. 

4,439,053 

3,842,397 

9.890.026 

8,509,973 

4,249,892 

2,617,454 

487,920 

545,081 

209,672 

175,660 

120,277 

86,032 

459,270 

411,915 

826,483 

767.081 

105,020 

91,591 

103.946 

103,354 

39,386 

40,721 

6,978 

10,918 

FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks  168,168 

Wheat,  ctls  170,100 

Barley,  ctls   82,616 

Oats,  ctls   411 

Corn,  ctls   1,763 

Beans,  sks   1,445 

Hay,  bales   823 

Wool,  fbs  

Hops,  lbs   4,872 

Honey,  cases   7 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,592 


Since 
July  1,  '96. 

.3,389,791 
9,314,460 
3,283,758 
25,387 
14,466 
297,509 
43,263 
11,000.249 
1,059,050 
2,106 
66,573 


Same  Time 
Last  Year. 


2,558,355 
8.393,504 
1,868,353 
17,412 
18,710 
273,735 
42,180 
12,432,098 
1,222.497 
7.616 
71,509 


Grain  Freights  and  Charterg. 
Considering  the  recent  dullness  in  the  mar- 
ket for  grain  charters,  there  has  been  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  business  transacted  the  past 
week,  two  ships  having  been  added  to  the 
fleet  for  grain  carrying.  An  iron  bark  of 
handy  size  was  taken  for  wheat  loading  to 
carry  cargo  to  Cork  for  orders  to  United  King- 
dom, Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk  at  16s  3d  net 
per  ton.  A  small  iron  ship  was  taken  for 
wheat  to  South  Africa,  the  rate  being  £1  if 
sailing  only  to  one  port,  but  if  ordered  to  an- 
other port  £1  2s  6d.  The  above  may  be  re- 
garded as  full  figures  obtainable  at  this  date, 
with  market  not  very  firm,  although  ship 
owners  are,  as  a  rule,  holding  off  the  market, 
expecting  better  rates  for  freight  the  coming 
season. 

CHARTERS. 

Swanhilda,  British  bark,  1999  tons,  wheat 
toU.  K..  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk;  16s  3d 
net. 

Evesham  Abbey,  British  ship,  1613  tons, 
wheat  to  Cape  Town,  £1;  if  to  two  ports, 
£1  as  6d. 

GRAIN  CHARTERS. 

Tonnage  engaged.    Disengaged.     To  arrive. 

1897   14,088  95,603  186,824 

1896   28,660  41,173  263.394 

Flour. 

The  market  has  not  shown  much  activity 
the  past  week,  either  on  export  account  or  for 
local  use.  Prices  have  remained  at  same 
quotable  range  as  last  noted,  but  concessions 
to  buyers  were  of  rather  common  occurrence, 
particularly  on  brands  not  well  or  favorably 
known,  or  where  transfers  of  fair  magnitude 
were  made.  Stocks  were  not  especially  heavy, 
but  were  more  than  enough  for  immediate 
requirements. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  *3  00@3  25 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  30®3  50 

Country  grades,  extras   4  10@4  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  35@4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50@4  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  10@4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  10@4  25 

Wheat. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1895-96.  1896-87. 

Li  v.  quotations   5s8d@5s8V4d.  6s7d@6s8d. 

Freight  rates   21^(Si21V,s.  15fel61is. 

Local  market          »1.11K@1.16X  $1.35@1.40 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

According  to  the  following  information,  re- 
ceived from  England,  there  need  be  little 
fear  of  India  competition  in  the  wheat  trade 
this  season :  "In  India  the  official  estimate  of 


wheat  sowing  shows  an  enormous  decrease  of 
acreage.  A  total  area  of  16,750,000  acres  is  re- 
ported, as  compared  with  21,777,000  on  Jan.  1, 
1896,  and  26,032,000  on  Jan.  1,  1895.  The  esti- 
mated average  production  per  acre  of  10  bush- 
els will  result,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
in  a  crop  of  167,500,000  bushels— a  quantity  in- 
sufficient to  meet  domestic  requirements." 

Business  in  spot  wheat  or  through  offerings 
by  sample  continues  of  light  proportions,  with 
poor  prospects  of  any  change  for  the  better  in 
this  regard  for  some  months  to  come.  There 
are  only  about  half  a  dozen  ships  now  loading 
or  on  the  engaged  list,  and  these  are  mostly 
provided  for.  Wheat  is  not  now  offering  in 
large  quantity,  and  desirable  shipping  grades 
are  difficult  to  obtain  in  wholesale  manner. 
This  is  apt  to  continue  to  be  the  case  until 
the  new  cereal  year  is  fairly  opened.  On  the 
Call  Board  there  was  a  little  excitement  im- 
mediately following  last  review,  backed  to 
some  extent  by  considerable  improvement  in 
speculative  values  in  Eastern  centers,  but  in 
a  great  measure  due  to  fears  of  an  attempted 
corner  in  May  wheat.  There  is  understood  to 
be  only  about  1000  tons  of  No.  1  wheat  piled 
up  in  Call  Board  warehouses  against  con- 
tracts, while  the  short  interest  has  contracts 
out  for  20,000  tons  or  more.  One  Call  Board 
operator,  who  is  also  a  leading  exporter,  has 
been  very  free  bidding  on  5000- ton  lots,  show- 
ing quite  conclusively  that  he  was  more  anx- 
ious to  advance  the  market  than  he  was  to 
secure  wheat  for  May  delivery.  The  shorts 
were  uneasy,  nevertheless,  as  their  situation 
was  not  a  safe  one,  with  a  big  manipulator 
after  them,  ready  to  do  some  wholesale  scalp- 
ing in  a  monetary  point  of  view.  May  option 
on  Friday  of  last  week  advanced  to  $1.38% 
and  closed  near  the  highest  point  of  the  day. 
On  Saturday  May  wheat  sold  down  to  $1.37^ 
and  on  Monday  dropped  to  $1.34%,  but  in  the 
afternoon  recovered  to  $1.36%.  There  was  a 
further  decline  Tuesday  of  about  lc  in  May 
wheat  and  an  additional  drop  Wednesday  of 
l%c,  with  Chicago  and  Liverpool  showing  de- 
clines. Spot  market  closed  fairly  steady  at 
quotations,  with  trading  light. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  $1.38%@1.34%. 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.19%@1.17. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $1.35@1.34% ; 
December  at  $1.17. 

California  Milling  $1  37H@1  42V4 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  35  ®1  3714 

Oregon  Valley   1  35  @1  40 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  2214@1  40 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  22</1®l  35 

Barley. 

This  market  has  not  shown  much  activity 
during  the  week  under  review.  Business 
was  largely  in  feed  descriptions,  and  prices 
for  best  grades  were  tolerably  well  main- 
tained. Small  lots  of  very  desirable  quality 
sold  up  to  80c,  which  was  the  extreme  of  the 
market  on  offerings  from  first  hands.  For 
some  of  the  poorest  grades  it  was  difficult  to 
realize  lowest  quotation.  Brewing  barley  did 
not  meet  with  much  inquiry,  but  choice  to 
select  was,  as  a  rule,  steadily  held.  It  is  the 
general  understanding  that  brewers  are 
lightly  stocked,  but  they  are  certainly  in  no 
hurry  about  purchasing  at  present.  A  small 
shipment  of  brewing  barley  went  forward  the 
past  week  by  sailing  vessel  for  Belgium. 
Shipments  of  barley  from  this  port  to  above 
destination  are  of  rare  occurrence.  There  is 
very  little  barley  now  being  loaded  for  export. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  74@73c;  December, 
1897,  delivery,  72%@72%.c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  nothing  was  done  in  barley  op- 
tions. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   7714®  — 

Feed,  fair  to  good   72!4@  75 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   80  @  85 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

Oats. 

Receipts  are  showing  a  decided  decrease  as 
compared  with  arrivals  for  some  weeks  pre- 
ceding, but  stocks  in  store  continue  liberal, 
being  largely  white  oats  imported  from  Ne- 
braska and  adjoining  territory.  Sales  effect- 
ed are  mainly  at  concessions  from  full  current 
rates,  and  transfers  are  not  of  large  volume, 
either  separately  or  in  the  aggregate.  Sur- 
prise oats  remain  in  light  stock.  Desirable 
grays  are  not  obtainable  in  very  large  quan- 
tity. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  25  @1  27V4 

White,  good  to  choice  1  05  @1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   95  ®1  02* 


CLARK'S  CUTAWAY,  ™ 


Write  for  treatises  on 
"Agriculture,"  "Orchard 
Culture."  and  "The  Util- 
ity of  Weeds." 


Extension  Head. 

PRICES  . . . 
GREATLY 
REDUCED. 


Don't  plow  your  Orchard  or  Vineyard  but  once  ;  the  now  famous 
CLARK'S  CUTAWAY  will  do  the  rest. 

It  will  keep  the  Weeds  down,  keep  the  soil  well  Pulverized  and 

do  it,  too,  at  One  Fourth  the  cost  of  plowing.  

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  421  &  423  MARKET  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Gray,  common  to  choice  1  15  @1  20 

Milling  l  15  ®1  20 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  140  @  — 

Black  Russian   95  @1  30 

Red  l  00  @1  25 

Corn. 

There  is  a  little  better  tone  to  the  market, 
particularly  for  the  more  desirable  qualities 
of  home  product.  Importations  from  the  East 
have  about  stopped  coming  forward,  but 
dealers  are  still  heavily  stocked  through  re- 
cent arrivals.  The  Eastern  corn  now  here 
averages  poorer  in  quality  than  the  California 
article,  and  is  obtainable  at  lower  figures. 
There  are  no  heavy  spot  supplies  of  domestic 
product. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   80  @  85 

Large  Yellow   7714®  8214 

Small  Yellow   95  @1  00 

Egyptian  White   97!4@1  0214 

Popcorn,  shelled,     lb   —  @  — 

Kye. 

A  cargo  of  52,300  centals,  valued  at  $44,400, 
was  cleared  this  week  for  Belgium,  being  one 
of  the  largest  cargoes  of  this  cereal  ever  sent 
afloat  from  this  port.  There  is  not  much  doing 
on  local  account.    Values  are  fairly  steady. 

Good  to  choice   8254®  85 

Buckwheat. 

Trading  is  light,  but  stocks  now  here  are 
mostly  in  few  and  strong  hands. 

Good  to  choice  1  35  @1  Sly, 

Silverskin  1  3754@1  40 

Beans. 

A  New  York  contemporary,  under  recent 

date,  gives  the  following  review  of  the  bean 

market  in  that  center,  prices  given  being  per 

bushel  of  60  pounds : 

The  free  movement  and  somewhat  stronger 
prices  reported  last  week  influenced  larger  ship- 
ments from  the  interior  of  this  State,  Canada  and 
Michigan,  and  the  arrivals  of  the  week  foot  up 
over  50  carloads.  A  moderate  amount  of  business 
kas  been  accomplished,  but  the  demand  was  not  in 
keeping  with  the  supply,  and  an  easier  feeling  has 
prevailed,  some  kinds  selling  at  a  decline  of  254® 
5c.  Marrow  have  lost  about  what  was  gained  last 
week;  for  a  day  or  two  $1.20  was  asked,  but  the 
rate  was  soon  cut  to  $1.1714,  and  during  the  last 
half  of  the  week  a  fair  proportion  of  the  sales  was 
made  at  $1.15.  Export  demand  has  been  sadly 
lacking.  Medium  have  weakened  a  little  and  the 
choicest  State  and  Canadian  are  now  offering  in  a 
jobbing  way  at  95c;  round  lots  can  be  bought  for 
less.  A  few  lots  of  nice  Michigan,  straight  Me- 
dium, have  sold  in  bags  at  85@90c,  latter  extreme. 
Pea  have  worked  out  slowly,  and  it  is  now  easy  to 
buy  strictly  choice  quality  at  8714(3t90c.  A  good 
deal  of  Michigan  stock  in  bags  has  been  seeking 
custom  at  80@85c;  unpicked  lots  for  less.  A  fair 
quantity  of  Red  Kidney  has  been  taken  by  ex- 
porters, mainly  at  $130  with  the  trimmings  off ;  it 
is  a  full  price  at  the  close,  however.  Scarcely  any 
outlet  for  White  Kidney  and  holders  are  offering 
best  lots  5c  lower.  A  few  jobbiDg  sales  of  Yellow 
Eye  at  $1.10(311.1214.  California  Lima  work  out 
slowly  at  $1.32!4  generally;  round  lots  could  be 
bought  on  the  dock  at  $1  30  flat.  It  has  been  rather 
a  buyers'  market  for  green  peas. 

The  same  inactivity  as  previously  noted  is 
still  being  experienced  in  this  center.  Trans- 
fers at  outside  quotations  are  the  exception 
and  are  confined  to  most  select  quali  ties.  Some 
decidedly  inferior  grades  are  going  at  less 
than  inside  quotations.  Values  for  Limas  re- 
main steady,  most  of  the  supplies  of  this  vari- 
ety being  under  control  of  the  combination 
recently  formed,  and  referred  to  in  previous 
issues.  Colored  beans  continue  to  average 
higher  than  white  varieties,  but  extreme  fig- 
ures are  more  in  accord  with  the  ideas  of 
holders  than  with  buyers'  views. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  $1  20  @1  35 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  00  @1  20 

Lady  Washington   1  00  @1  10 

Butter,  small   1  25  ®1  40 

Butter,  large   1  40  ®1  60 

Pinks   1  10  ®1  30 

Bay os,  good  to  choice   1  65   ®1  75 

Reds   1  30   ®1  40 

Red  Kidneys   2  50  ®2  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  70  @1  80 

Black-eye  Beans   .  1  50  @1  60 

Horse  Beans   90  ®1  00 

Garbarzos,  large   2  50  @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   1  50  @1  75 


Dried  Peas. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  choice  to  select, 
such  stock  commanding  fairly  good  figures, 
but  for  inferior  qualities  there  is  a  total  ab- 
sence of  demand. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  30  @1  55 

Niles  Peas   1  25  @1  35 

Hay  and  Straw. 
This  market  is  in  about  as  unsatisfactory 
shape  for  sellers  as  at  any  previous  date  this 
season.  Demand  is  of  a  slow  and  indifferent 
order,  while  offerings  are  almost  daily  greater 
than  prompt  custom  can  be  secured  for  or  sat- 
isfactory figures  be  realized.  Straw  is  in  the 
same  position  as  hay,  slow  of  sale  at  low 
prices. 

Wheat  7  50@10  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  7  00@10  00 

Oat . .  6  00®  8  50 

Barley....  6  00®  8  50 

Clover  6  00®  7  50 

Stock  Hay  4  50®  5  50 

Alfalfa  6  00®  7  50 

Compressed  6  00®  9  50 

Straw,  $  bale   36®  SO 

Wool. 

Aside  from  a  few  small  lots  of  San  Joaquin, 
there  have  been  no  arrivals  of  1897  clip.  The 
weather  lately  has  been  unfavorable  for  shear- 
ing, otherwise  considerable  spring  wool  would 
have  been  on  the  market  before  this.  In 
wool  of  1896  clip  there  is  nothing  of  conse- 
quence doing,  being  mostly  held  in  a  specula- 
tive way  and  above  present  values.  This  is 
invariably  a  dull  period  in  the  wool  trade. 

SPRING. 

Nevada,  as  to  condition   7  @9 

Oregon  Valley,  select   9  @1014 

Oregon  Valley,  low  grade   8  @  914 

Oregon,  Eastern   8  @10 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  —  @  — 

Northern  California  free   —  @  — 

Northern  defective   514®  7 

Middle  Counties  free    —  @  — 

Middle  counties  defective   514®  614 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern   414®  6 

Hops. 

An  Eastern  review,  coming  through  by  mail 
from  New  York,  thus  outlines  the  hop  market 
on  the  Atlantic  side: 

Business  is  unimproved.  Brewers  still  show 
stolid  indifference  and  seem  to  have  much  less  in- 
terest in  the  course  of  the  market  than  usual.  This 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  of  their  having  such 
large  stocks  of  old  hops.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  present  method  of  carrying  hops  in  cold 
storage  helps  to  prevent  their  aging,  and  in  many 
a  brewery  to  day  there  are  '95  goods  that  are  in- 
trinsically worth  about  as  much  as  the  '96  orop 
This  makes  brewers  less  dependent  upon  each 
season's  hops.  Stock  was  so  cheap  last  year  that 
unusually  heavy  supplies  were  put  away  in  this 
way.  The  trading  here  between  dealers  is  of 
small  consequence.  The  inability  to  increase  the 
movement  checks  any  disposition  to  add  to  pres- 
ent holdings.  Export  demaDd  is  less  of  a  factor, 
though  shippers  are  still  making  some  inquiries 
and  take  an  occasional  lot  of  choice  Pacifies  at 
about  13c.  That  grade  is  held  fairly  steady,  but 
the  feeling  is  somewhat  weaker  on  all  other  quali- 
ties, particularly  medium  and  low  grades  of  State. 

Fair  to  choice,  1896  crop   8  @12 

Stocks  now  here  are  principally  in  the  hands 
of  jobbers.  About  120  bales  went  forward  the 
past  week  per  steamer  to  Australia.  Busi- 
ness on  local  account  is  of  small  volume. 
Wholesale  values  remain  nominally  as  last 
noted.  Jobbers  are  asking  an  advance  01 
2@3c  over  these  figures. 

MIllHtufTs. 

The  market  presents  a  generally  easy  tone, 
with  demand  not  very  brisk,  and  most  kinds 
in  fairly  liberal  supply. 

Bran.  TP,  ton  12  00(3)13  00 

Middlings  16  now  1 8  50 

Barley,  Rolled  17  O0@17  50 

Cornmeal  18  00®18  50 

Cracked  Corn  18  50®  19  00 

Seeds. 

Mustard  seed  is  still  offering  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  admit  of  wholesale  trading,  but 
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demand  is  lacking.  In  the  absence  of  any 
noteworthy  business,  only  nominal  quotations 
are  possible.  Flaxseed  remains  quiet,  neither 
buyers  nor  sellers  showing  any  disposition  to 
crowd  matters,  or  to  bridge  over  any  differ- 
ences they  may  entertain  as  regards  values. 
Alfalfa  seed  is  in  slow  request  at  former  easy 
rates,  and  poor  prospects  of  improvement  be- 
ing developed  the  balance  of  this  season. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  1  50@1  75 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  8  S0®2  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00®2  25 

Flax  1  50@1  60 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  ®24 

Rape  2H@2X 

Hemp  S}<@34 

Alfalfa,  Utah  54@5« 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  grain  bag  market  is  firm  at  the  last 
quoted  advance,  with  demand  on  the  increase. 
The  State  Prison  authorities  report  2,500,000 
San  Quentin  made  bags  disposed  of  since  Dec. 
1st,  mostly  at  $4.00@5.00  per  100.  An  addi- 
tional 750,000  have  been  ordered  sold  at  $5  per 
100.  Calcuttas  are  being  held  at  5c  apiece  in 
large  lots,  or  5}8'c  in  a  small  way,  either  for 
spot  offerings  or  June-July  deliveries.  Wool 
sacks  are  commanding  firmer  figures  and  a 
fair  inquiry  is  reported. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  buyer  June-July...  5 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  5  00 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  27 

Wool  sacks,  34  lb  24 


Gunnies  10 

Bean  bags   4 
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Fruit  sacks,  cotton   54®  74 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 
This  market  in  most  essential  respects  re- 
mains about  as  previously  quoted.  Hides  are 
commanding  steady  figures.  Pelts  have  been 
favored  with  a  moderately  firm  market.  Val- 
ues for  tallow  have  been  fairly  well  main- 
tained. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs          8  @ —     7  ®— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  7  @—     6  @— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs         6  ®  64  5  Q  5M 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  6  ®  64  5  (a\  54 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  6  @ —      5  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   6  @—      5  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal  6  @—     5  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   7  @8  6 

Dry  Hides  124@13 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .  9  @10 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  @15  - 

Horse  Hides,  large  dry  75  ®— 

Horse  Hides,  large,  wet  salted  75  @1  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium  50 

Horse  Hides,  small  25 

Colts'  Hides  25 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  50 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  35 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   25  (o)35 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   10  @20 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  @25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides   9  @12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  ®  3X 

Tallow,  No.  2   24@— 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  @35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @— 

Honey. 

While  there  are  no  very  heavy  stocks,  there 
is  considerably  more  on  market  than  there 
should  be  at  this  late  date,  or  than  a  healthy 
condition  of  affairs  will  admit  of.  There  are 
very  few  buyers,  and  when  they  do  put  in  an 
appearance  they  will  operate  only  at  low 
prices.  New-crop  honey  is  likely  to  be  on  mar- 
ket in  about  ninety  days. 

White  Comb,  l  ib  frames   9  @10 

Amber  Comb   5  @  7 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5  @  54 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   .'{4®  4 

Dark  Tule    2X®  

Beeswax. 

Not  much  wholesale  business  is  doing  or  is 
possible  with  present  light  stocks.  In  a  small 
way  sales  are  reported  up  to  27%c  for  choice 
quality. 

Fair  to  choice,  V  lb  24  @26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 
Beef  is  in  fair  supply  and  is  devoid  of  any 
improvement  in  quotable  values.  Mutton  has 
been  ruling  moderately  firm,  especially  for 
ewes,  which  have  been  commanding  better 
average  prices  than  wethers,  but  market  was 
ruling  easier  at  the  close.  Hogs  have  con- 
tinued in  light  receipt  and  have  inclined  in 
sellers'  favor. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  fi  lb   54®  6 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  @  54 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  ®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  54@6c;  wethers   6  @  64 


Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  small  aud  medium.  4   @  4% 

Hogs,  large  hard   33i@  3\ 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   54®  55£ 

Veal,  small,  ft  lb   7  ®  8 

Lamb,  yearlings,  «*  lb    7  @— 

Lamb,  spring,  'f  lb   8  @  9 

Poultry. 

Continued  heavy  receipts  of  Eastern  poultry 
have  placed  the  market  for  ordinary  domestic 
stock  in  very  unsatisfactory  shape.  Ten  car- 
loads of  Eastern  poultry  have  arrived  within 
the  past  fortnight,  which  quantity  in  same 
time  has  never  been  exceeded  and  very 
rarely  equaled.  Choice  young  stock,  more 
particularly  fryers  and  broilers,  as  also  fine 
young  turkeys  and  young  ducks,  met  with  a 
reasonably  good  market,  but  with  these  excep- 
tions, there  was  an  entire  absence  of  firmness. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   15®  18 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ¥  lb   14®  15 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   14®  15 

Hens,  Cal.,  V  doz  3  0O@4  00 

Roosters,  old  3  SOS- 
Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  5  50®6  00 

Fryers  5  50®6  00 

Broilers,  large  5  00®5  50 

Broilers,  small  3  50@4  50 

Ducks,  young,  *  doz  7  00@8  00 

Ducks,  old  4  50®5  00 

Geese,  »  pair  ....1  5u@l  75 

Goslings,  *  pair  2  50®3  00 

Pigeons,  Old,  ¥  doz  1  25@— 

Pigeons,  Young  2  00® 2  50 

Batter. 

The  market  has  developed  further  weak- 
ness since  last  report.  Receipts  are  on  the 
increase,  and  the  demand  for  immediate  use 
has  to  be  relied  on  to  prevent  accumulations. 
There  is  very  little  butter  now  coming  for- 
ward which  is  fit  for  packing,  and,  if  the  qual- 
ity was  desirable  for  this  purpose,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  dealers  would  pack  much  at  existing 
prices.  There  is  some  butter  now  being 
shipped  to  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound 
section,  but  the  outward  movement  in  other 
directions  is  light.  Market  is  much  more 
heavily  stocked  with  squares  than  with  roll 
butter  of  desirable  quality. 

Creamery  extras,     lb  17  ®18 

Creamery  firsts  15  ®16 

Creamery  seconds  14  @  15 

Dairy  select  14  #15 

Dairy  seconds  124ib13 

|  Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @11 

i  Mixed  store  11  ®12 

I  Creamery  in  tubs  14  @16 

■  Pickled  roll  13  @14 

I  Dairy  in  tubs    13  @14 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  13  @14 

I  Firkin,  common  to  fair  10 

Cheese. 

Despite  shading  of  prices  and  a  general  de- 
sire to  keep  stocks  down  to  small  proportions, 
there  is  more  arriving  than  is  moving  into 
consuming  channels.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  market  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  weak.    Values  are  likely  to  touch  a  still 

j  lower  range  before  any  firmness  will  be  es- 

j  tablished. 

!  California  fancy  flat,  new   8  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   7  @  7V4 

California,  fair  to  good   6  ®7 

Califotnia,  "Young  Americas"   8  @  9 

Eggs. 

There  has  been  a  scarcity  of  extremely  low- 
priced  eggs,  such  as  store-gathered  stock, 
which  had  been  obtainable  the  previous  week 
down  to  11c.  Good  store  eggs  were  not  the 
current  week  obtainable  under  1  \l/tc,  and  in 
numerous  cases  sellers  exacted  %(S",lc  ad- 
vance on  above  figures.  Eggs  direct  from 
ranch  or  hennery,  however,  failed  to  command 
any  material  advance  on  last  quoted  figures. 
Store-gathered  continued  greatly  in  favor, 
owing  to  their  good  average  quality  and  being 
cheaper  than  ranch  stock.  This  state  of  af- 
fairs is  not  likely  to  continue  over  two  or 
three  weeks  longer.  Some  eggs  are  giving 
great  dissatisfaction,  owing  to  showing  cloudi- 
ness on  being  candled,  with  a  green  spot  in 
the  center,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  improper 
food,  probably  slugs  or  snails. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  124(3)13 

California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size. .  12  @124 

California,  good  to  choice  store  11  ®12 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  ® — 

Oregon,  prime  —  ®— 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  ® — 

Duck  eggs  15  @— 

Vegetables. 
The  Onion  market  has  not  developed  much 
change.  Demand  was  light  and  was  mainly 
for  thoroughly  sound,  hard  and  uncut.  Some 
of  these  were  held  above  quotations. 
Sprouted,  soft  or  cut  Onions  were  in  poor  re- 
quest at  low  figures.  Spring  vegetables  are 
beginning  to  arrive  more  freely,  notably  Peas 
and  Asparagus,  and  these  are  selling  at  re- 
duced prices. 

Asparagus,  choice,  V  lb   124®  15 


Asparagus,  common,  f,  lb   6(a;  10 

Beans,  Garden,  fl  B)   74®  124 

Beans,  Lima,  fi  B>   — ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ft  100   50®  — 

Cauliflower,  ■  doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,     doz   — <S>  — 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   — @  — 

Garlic,  $lb   14®  2 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ft  lb   — ®.  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  fi  lb   — @  — 

Okra.  Dried,  *  lb   124®  15 

Onions,  Red,  f)  cental   — @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 

Peas,  Green,  ■  lb   3®  6 

Pepper,  Bell,     large  box   — ®  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  H  box   50®  75 

Rhubarb,  fl  box   1  50®  2  00 

Squash,  Cream,  V  box   — ®  — 

Squash,  Summer,  f  box   — @  — 

Tomatoes,  River,  per  large  box   — @  — 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  9  box   50®  1  00 

Potatoes- 
There  were  no  very  heavy  receipts  of  pota- 
toes the  past  week,  but  with  limited  demand, 
offerings  proved  more  than  sufficient  and  mar- 
ket was  in  the  main  rather  favorable  to  the 
buying  interest.  Values  were  tolerably  well 
maintained  on  choice  to  select  table  potatoes, 
such  as  best  Burbank  Seedlings,  but  ordinary 
grades  ruled  low  and  moved  slowly.  Fair 
Burbank  sold  down  to  00c  per  sack.  Seed  po- 
tatoes were  held  close  to  former  figures,  but 
the  demand  was  easily  satisfied.  The  market 
for  Sweet  potatoes  was  fairly  steady,  but 
there  was  no  scarcity  of  supplies. 

IN  SACKS. 

Early  Rose,  River,  ¥  cental   70®  85 

Peerless,  River   — ®  — 

Reds  River   70®  80 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — ®  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   65®  90 

Burbanks.  River   50®  75 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   50®  80 

Burbanks,  Oregon   65®  90 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   75(g)l  25 

Sweet  Potatoes  1  00®  1  65 


ALLIANCE 
WINDMILLS. 


Write  us  for  description  and  prices  of  the  Alliance  Mill.   It  Is  made  In  California 
and  haw  absolutely  no  superior. 
Balled  oats  pure.  California  Rolled  Oats,  fresh  from  the  mill,  in  90-lb 

sacks,  net  weight,  per  sack   ■>.>  o5 

Corn.  Webb's  -  Oriental"  brand,  verv  choice,  per  doz V  lu 
Sapollo   i'or  JOr  In  advance  we  will  ship  yuu  1  .!.,/.  lartre-nize  sapulio. "" 
Koyal  .lava  Whole  Koast  Co tltee,  1-lh  pkes..  per  !!>...? 


Barb  Wire  very  cheap:  will  advance  soon 


•  I6« 


WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH 

J.  M.  MOORE,  221  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Market  is  fairly  stocked  with  Apples,  es- 
pecially when  the  late  date  in  the  season  is 
considered.  Stocks  did  not  include  many 
choice  to  select,  the  kinds  which  were  most 
sought  after  and  which  only  could  be  de- 
pended on  to  bring  firm  figures  or  full  current 
rates.  Lower  grades  sold  fairly  well,  75c  per 
box  being  about  the  lowest  price  at  which 
purchases  were  possible.  The  utmost  war- 
ranted as  a  quotation  was  $2  per  box,  although 
some  extra  fancy  were  salable  to  special  cus- 
tom at  a  slight  advance  on  above  figure.  Con- 
siderable cold  storage  stock  is  now  offering, 
and  as  such  has  to  be  speedily  disposed  of 
after  being  taken  out  of  refrigerator,  it  inter- 
feres materially  with  the  advantageous  sale 
of  some  of  the  Apples  which  have  been  kept 
in  natural  fashion  and  which  are  by  long  odds 
more  desirable  than  those  which  have  been 
kept  through  artificial  process.  Those  which 
have  been  stored  in  refrigerator  prove  very 
delicate  and  short-lived  after  being  taken  out 
and  exposed  to  the  normal  temperature.  Quot- 
able values  remain  virtually  at  last  quoted 
range. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  per  box   1  90®  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-B>  box   1  25®  1  75 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-tb  box   1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  common,  V  50-lb.  box   75®  1  00 

Dried  Fruit. 

The  dried  fruit  market  on  the  Atlantic  side 
I  is  thus  reported  through  mail  advices  from 
New  York : 

A  dull,  sluggish  trade  has  characterized  the 
market  again  this  week,  and  while  the  changes  in 
values  have  not  been  material,  conditions  have 
rather  favored  the  few  buyers  who  were  operating. 
As  a  rule  holders  have  refused  to  make  any  fur- 
ther concessions  of  desirable  grades  of  evaporated 
apples,  and  quite  a  number  of  lots  have  gone  into 
store  under  shippers'  orders.  There  is  a  feeling 
that  if  the  trade  will  not  take  the  fruit  at  present 
rates  it  is  useless  to  force  sales  at  any  lower  fig- 
ures, which  would  certainly  be  below  the  cost  of 
production.  Still  our  quotations,  especially  for 
choice  and  fancy  grades,  must  be  regarded  as 
largely  nominal.  In  prime  apples  there  is  but 
little  difference  just  now  between  wood  and  wire- 
dried;  the  latter  are  worth  about  3?«c,  if  dry  and 
in  good  shipping  order,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
exceed  34c  for  wood-dried.  Sun-dried  sliced  apples 
not  plenty  but  neglected.  Prime  and  choice  grades 
of  quarters  have  had  less  demand  of  late  and  are 
slightly  weaker  to  sell.  Fancy  bleached  stock  is 
sparingly  offered  and  well  sustained,  with  some 
sales  for  export  at  SH98M0.  Chops  quiet  but 
steady.  Cores  and  skins  slow  at  present  and  not 
so  tirm;  round  lots  of  prime  heavy  packed  can  be 
bought  at  $1.80,  though  some  holders  ask  more. 
Raspberries  slow  and  in  better  supply.  Cherries 
steady.  Blackberries  rather  firmer  for  prime  new 
stock.  Scarcely  any  demand  for  huckleberries 
California  apricots  and  peaches  about  steady,  but 
not  moving  with  any  freedom.  A  good  many  prunes 
have  been  forced  to  sale  of  late  and  lower  prices 
have  been  accepted. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1896,  per  lb. . . .  9  @114 
Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bags,  1896,  per  lb...  8  ®10 

Apricots,  Cal.  Moorpark,  1896,  bxs  12  @16 

Peaches,  California,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb.  10  (a  15 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1896,  unpeeled,  lb   6  @10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size   3tf®  7 

There  is  not  much  of  an  encouraging  nature 
to  report  in  connection  with  the  dried-fruit 
market  in  this  center.  There  is  a  generally 
weak  feeling,  despite  the  fact  that  stocks  are 
rather  small.  Shipping  demand  is  light,  how- 
ever, particularly  from  the  Atlantic  side  of 
the  country,  where  business  in  this  line  is 
still  reported  to  be  dull  and  in  generally  un- 
satisfactory condition.    A  moderate  quantity 


of  fruit  went  forward  to  Australia,  the  last 
steamer  taking  about  70,000 pounds.  Apricots 
continue  to  tend  against  sellers,  %Ytc  being 
now  a  full  quotable  figure  for  the  best  Royals, 
evaporated  or  bleached.  Some  Eastern 
apples,  ringed  and  evaporated,  in  boxes,  which 
are  here  on  consignment,  are  offering  at  5%c. 
They  are  moving  slowly,  although  better 
quality  than  much  of  the  home  product.  The 
latter  is  obtainable,  however,  at  4s4@5c,  and 
at  the  lower  range  of  values  is  given  the 
preference  by  many  buyers.  There  is  some 
inquiry  on  local  account  for  California  common 
sliced  at  2<3234c,  as  to  quality.  Peaches  of 
the  more  ordinary  grades  are  lower,  being 
quotable  down  to  3%c.  Choice  remain  nom- 
inally as  before,  with  few  of  this  sort  on  mar- 
ket. Nectarines  are  lower,  both  white  and 
red,  but  the  quantity  offering  is  not  large. 
Former  prices  on  pears  are  being  shaded  in 
buyers'  favor,  6c  being  now  about  the  utmost 
warranted  as  a  quotation  for  the  best  un- 
peeled Bartletts  in  halves.  Prune  market  is 
weak,  particularly  for  outside  packs  of  or- 
dinary quality.  Visalia  and  some  other  lo- 
calities have  been  lately  offering  considerable 
of  this  fruit,  to  the  surprise  of  many  dealers, 
who  had  no  idea  that  there  were  so  many 
prunes  in  districts  outside  of  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  as  are  now  turning  up.  The  Santa 
Clara  Valley  Fruit  Exchange  reports  only 
sixteen  cars  of  all  sorts  of  fruit  in  that  lo- 
cality. These  outside  offerings,  however,  are 
likely  to  keep  the  prune  market  favorable  to 
buyers  for  some  weeks  to  come.  Sales  are 
reported  on  Eastern  account  on  basis  of  2%c 
for  the  four  sizes.  Some  of  quite  ordinary 
quality  are  obtainable  at  2%c  for  the  four 
sizes.  Black  figs  are  practically  out  of  stock. 
They  are  being  used  extensively  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  coffee  substitute.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  their  use  in  this  direction  will  be  ex- 
tended and  encouraged,  as  it  will  help  build 
up  local  industries  and  keep  money  at  home 
which  is  now  going  abroad.  White  figs  are 
still  in  fair  supply  and  are  offering  at  un- 
changed figures. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  lb   7  ®  74 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   84® — 

Apricots,  Moorpark   11  @12 

Apples,  in  boxes   44®  5i< 

Nectarines,  White   44®  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4  ® — 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good  34®  4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy   5  @  6 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  10  ®11 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   4  @5 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  6  ® — 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts  4  ®  44 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         3  ®  4 

Plums,  pitted   34®  4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   24®  3 

Prunes,  In  sacks,  small  sizes   14®  24 

Prunes,  Silver  6  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   5  ® — 

Apples,  sliced   2  S  2% 

Apples,  quartered   3  @ — 

Figs,  Black   —  @ — 

Figs,  White   24®  34 

Plums,  unpitted   l  ®  14 

Raisins. 

The  Raisin  market  presents  an  easy  tone 
and  is  lacking  in  activity.  While  supplies  are 
rather  light,  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
holders  anxious  to  effect  sales  to  place  the 
market  in  rather  favorable  position  for  buy- 
ers. Transfers  of  small  volume  have  been 
made  to  Eastern  buyers  at  5'^c  for  4-crown, 
4'4c  for  3-crown  and  3>4c  for  2-crown.  But 
Eastern  buyers  are  few.  Most  of  them  report 
business  exceedingly  depressed.  A  New  York 
dealer  writes  that  Malaga  raisins  costing 
(1.85  per  box  are  offering  at  $1.30. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   1  50®  2  00 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   1  25®   

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  15®  1  25 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-Ib  box   1  00®  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ^  lb  5  @  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  *M@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  340  — 

Sultanas  54®6 

Seedless  Muscatel  44<a5 

Dried  Grapes  —  @  — 

Citron  Fraits. 

Orange  market  was  fairly  well  stocked,  re- 
ceipts being  a  little  heavier  than  preceding 
week.  Demand  was  good,  however,  the 
weather  tending  to  encourage  consumption  of 
this  fruit.  Especially  were  current  rates 
well  sustained  on  choice  to  select  quality  of 
Navels.  Quotations  for  all  kinds  and  grades 
remained  at  about  same  range  as  during  pre- 
ceding week. 

Lemon  market  continued  slow  and  favor- 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


4«  General  Commission  Merchants,  •£ 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

4V Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


March  13  1897. 
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able  to  buyers,  supplies  being  considerably  in 
excess  of  immediate  needs.  A  thieving  con- 
cern recently  sent  out  some  high  and  unwar- 
ranted quotations  for  this  fruit.  Some  con- 
signments were  received,  the  proceeds 
appropriated,  and  the  parties  decamped  for 
parts  unknown.  Limes  are  plentiful  and 
lower. 

Oranges— Wash.  Navels,  choioe,^  box.  2  50<a  3  00 
Wash.  Navels,  off  qualities,  *  box. . .  1  00®  1  50 

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet   @  

Cal.  Seedlings   75®  1  25 

Cal.  Mandarin  —  — ®  

Mexican   @  

Grape  Fruit,  H»  case   @  

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  *  box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  V  box   4  00®  4  50 

Cal.,  small  box   50®  1  00 

Nats. 

Trading  in  this  line  is  of  slim  proportions, 
and  market  for  most  kinds  is  weak  at  the 
quotations.  The  price  for  paper-shell  Walnuts 
has  been  marked  down  half  a  cent.  Aside 
from  above,  quotable  values  are  continued  as 
before. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8  ®  9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5  ®  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   4%@ — 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   2J4@— 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8^4® — 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell.    IVi®  8 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hard  shell   6  @  6H 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @ — 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @5 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @6 

Pine  Nuts   9  @10 


California  Dried  Fruits  at  New 
York. 


New  York,  March  6.— Apricots,  bags,  9@llc. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  bags,  6^@9c;  peeled,  boxes, 
10@15c.  Prunes,  four  sizes,  4®4j^c.  Rai- 
sins, 2-crown,  L.  M.,  4H;  3-crown,  L.  M.,  f>Hc 
4-crown,  6@6V4c;  London  layers,  $1.35@1.40:  do 
clusters,  $1.40@1.75.  Almonds,  softshell,  7V4@8Mc; 
papersbell,  lU@12c.  Walnuts,  standard,  7c;  soft- 
shell,  9o. 

New  York,  March  10.— Apricots,  bags,  9@llc. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  bags,  6@9c;  peeled,  boxes,  10 
@15c.  Prunes,  firm,  four  sizes,  4@4'4c.  Kaisins, 
2-crown,  L.  M.,  4j<c;  3-crown,  5®5^c;  4-crown, 
6@6^c;  London  layers,  per  box, $1.35@1. 40;  clusters, 
$1.40@1.75.  Almonds,  softshell,  7l/s®8ysc;  paper- 
shell,  10(5' 12c.   Walnuts,  standard,  7c;  softshell,  9c. 


Tree   Inspection  in  Santa  Clara 
County. 

If  anybody  imagines  there  is  no  tree 
planting  going  on  in  California  he  will 
do  well  to  glance  over  the  following  fig- 
ures in  the  report  of  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Erhorn  of  Santa  Clara 
county  for  the  month  of  February: 

The  following  nursery  stock  arrived  during 
this  month  and  was  thoroughly  inspected  and 
found  free  from  pests  and  diseases  : 

Prune  trees   17,720 

Apricot  trees   1,325 

Cherry  trees   2,555 

Almond  and  walnut  trees   990 

Apple  and  pear  trees   940 

Orange  and  lemon  trees   520 

Peach  trees   455 

Olive  trees   305 

Ornamental  plants   866 

Grape  vines  and  cuttings   26,148 

Berry  plants   600 

Total   52,425 

From  the  State  of  Oregon  : 

Apple  trees   1,375 

Cherry  trees   250 

Pear  trees   20 

Berry  plants   500 

Total   2,145 

From  France : 

Myrobolan  seedlings   62,000 

Cherry  seedlings   12,000 

Apple  seedlings   200 

Resistant  vine  cuttings   10,000 

Total   84,200 

Total  plants  inspected  138,770 

Continuing,  Mr.  Erhorn  says: 

A  great  many  resistant  vines  are  being 
planted,  some  in  nursery  for  next  year's  re- 
planting and  some  as  new  vineyards.  Quan- 
tities of  infested  vines  are  being  dug  up  and 
the  land  will  be  given  a  rest  for  a  year  before 
planting  resistants. 

My  attention  was  called  to  a  few  vineyards 
where  several  blocks  of  vines  are  dying  and 
which  gave  the  appearance  of  phylloxera,  but 
a  closer  examination  did  not  show  the  pest. 
The  cause  of  death  was  poor  drainage  and  a 
strata  of  cold,  sticky  clay.  The  main  roots 
were  rotten  and  the  surface  roots  just  gave 
enough  vitality  to  a  few  vines  to  make  a  very 
short  growth. 

The  heavy  rains  during  the  month  made 
spraying  late  for  some  of  the  pests  and  work 
in  general  is  behind.  The  trees  have  a  very 
healthy  look  and  the  fruit  buds  of  some  early 
varieties  show  great  vigor  at  present. 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  that  Con- 
tain Mercury, 
as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  completely  derange  the  whole  system  when 
entering  it  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such 
articles  should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  is  ten-fold  to  the  good  you  can  pos- 
sibly derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure, 
manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O., 
contains  no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  act- 
ing directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co. 
Testimonials  free. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

The  Worthy  Master  in  Sonoma 
County. 


On  Saturday,  March  4th,  a  large 
meeting  was  held  at  Two  Rock  Grange 
and  a  class  of  eight  instructed  in  the 
degrees  of  Harvest  and  Home  by  Wor- 
thy Master  Greer. 

About  seventy-five  members  were 
present  to  witness  the  ceremony,  to- 
gether with  visitors  from  Petaluma 
and  Santa  Rosa  Granges.  With  the 
usual  formalities  the  class  and  all  pres- 
ent were  invited  to  partake  of  an  elab- 
orate harvest  feast. 

In  the  afternoon  speeches  on  Grange 
work  were  made  by  State  Master 
Greer,  State  Secretary  Mills,  and  Dis- 
trict Lecturer  Winans. 

Bro.  Jno.  R.  Denman  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting talk  on  the  planting  and  cul- 
ture of  sugar  beets. 

Worthy  Master  Rollin  Andrews  was 
appointed  a  committee  of  one,  with  full 
power  to  act,  to  visit  Santa  Rosa 
Grange,  Saturday,  April  10th,  and  co- 
operate with  them  regarding  arrange- 
ments for  next  State  Grange. 

Worth  Lecturer  C.  Nisson  stated  the 
subject  for  discussion  at  next  meeting 
would  be  the  planting  and  cultivation 
of  the  potato. 

This  Grange  is  noted  for  the  profi- 
ciency of  its  officers,  the  feeling  of  har- 
mony and  fraternity  that  permeates 
the  entire  membership,  and  the  suc- 
cessful results  of  its  co-operative  work. 


From  the  Worthy  Master. 


Occidental  Grange  Officers. 


Colt  Staltes,  1897. 


The  subordinate  Granges  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, in  this  State,  are  now  in  good 
working  order. 

The  Order  is  on  a  good  solid  founda- 
tion, with  its  finances  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition. 

Many  of  our  subordinate  Granges  re- 
port a  substantial  increase  in  members. 
Larger  classes  are  being  initiated  than 
for  two  years  past,  and  a  general  feel- 
ing of  enthusiasm  and  revival  is  ap- 
parent among  our  membership.  Not 
only  are  we  gaining  in  membership  in 
Granges  already  established,  and  in  the 
revival  and  reorganization  of  dormant 
Granges,  but  a  new  Grange  has  just 
been  added  to  our  list.  Let  the  good 
work  go  on.  Let  each  officer  and 
deputy  vie  with  each  other  to  see  who 
can  report  the  most  new  Granges  or- 
ganized during  the  present  year. 

The  example  has  been  set  by  the  or- 
ganization of  Occidental  Grange  No. 
304,  at  Occidental,  Sonoma  county,  on 
Saturday,  March  6th,  by  the  writer, 
assisted  by  State  Secretary  Mills,  with 
twenty-four  charter  members.  After 
the  Grange  was  organized  and  charter 
list  closed,  the  names  of  six  other  per- 
sons were  reported  as  desirous  of  join- 
ing. This  Grange  will  have  plenty  of 
work  in  the  near  future  in  initiating 
members. 

This  Grange  numbers  among  its 
members  the  best  people  of  the  local- 
ity. 

Who  will  be  the  next  to  organize  a 
new  Grange  ?         W.  W.  Greer, 
Master  State  Grange. 
Sacramento,  March  7,  1897. 


The  following  are  the  officers  of  Oc- 
cidental Grange:  Master,  D.  D.  Proc- 
ter; Overseer, Walter  Nolan;  Lecturer, 
W.  H.  Calhoun;  Steward.  Albert  Nolan; 
Assistant  Steward,  J.  H.  Chenowith; 
Chaplain,  Mrs.  Josie  Nolan;  Treasurer, 
A.  H.  Smith;  Secretary,  Miss  Clara 
Taylor;  Gate  Keeper,  H.  M.  Taylor; 
Pomona,  Miss  Mary  Stewart;  Flora, 
Miss  Flora  Taylor;  Ceres,  Mrs.  Annie 
Taylor;  Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Miss 
S.  P.  Benyer. 


SIX  MILLION  PEOPLE   VOTED    FOR  HON. 

W.  J.  Bryan.  His  only  book,  "  The  First  Battle," 
is  now  ready.  Agents  making  from  $25.00  to  $150.00 
per  week;  the  greatest  seller  of  the  age;  send  for 
outfit  quick.  Beware  of  fraudulent  books.  W.  B. 
Conkey  Company,  Sole  Publishers,  Chicago. 


PACIFIC  CO/AST 


Trotting  Horse  Breeders'  Association. 


ENTRIES  CLOSE  APRIL  1,  1897. 


No.  1.— PALO  ALTO  STAKES :  For  two-year-old 
trotters,  $50  each,  the  Association  to  add  IS350. 

No.  2.— OAKWOOD  PARK  STOCK  FARM 
STAKES:  Free  for  all  three-year-old  trotters, 
$50  each,  the  Association  to  add  SS300. 

No.  3.— PALACE  HOTEL  STAKES:  For  three- 
year-old  trotters  eligible  to  the  3:00  class,  $50 
each,  the  Association  to  add  $300. 


No.  4. — WESTERN  STAKES:   For  two-year-old 

pacers,  $50  each,  the  Association  to  add  SS250. 
No.  5.— CALIFORNIA    STAKES:    Free  for  all 

three-year-old  pacers,  $50  each,  the  Association 

to  add  «300. 
No.  6. — PACIFIC  STAKES:     For  three-year-old 

pacers  eligible  to  the  3:00  class,  $5  each,  the 

Association  to  add  $300. 


ENTRANCE  IN  THE  ABOVE  STAKES  AS  FOLLOWS. — $5  to  nominate,  April  1,  1897;  $10,  second 

payment,  June  1,  1897;  $10,  third  payment,  August  1,  1897;  $25,  final  payment,  to  be  made  before  4 

o'clock  p.  M.  the  day  before  the  race. 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP. — Persons  desirous  of  making  entries  in  the  above  stakes,  and 

who  have  not  as  yet  joined  the  P.  C.  T.  H.  B.  A.,  should  make  application  for  membership  to  the 

Secretary  by  April  1,  1897. 

Send  All  Communications  and  Write  for  Entry  Blanks  to 

F.  W.  KELLEY,  Secretary,  E.  P.  HEALD,  President. 

22j  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 ■  WITH  

GILMAN'S  pmes!  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED   AUGUST    1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  — California  Midwinter 
International  Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost 
sunburn,  rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  de» 
scriptive  circulars. 

B.    F\  GILMAN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
430  NINTH  STREET  HAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI. 


One-third  of  all  Harvesting  Machinery  in  use  is 
made  by  the  McCormick  Co.  of  Chicago. 


Lack  of  time  or  lack  of  help  is  no  excuse  for  uncultivated  fields.  The 
♦'PLANET  JR."  Farm  and  Garden  Tools  save  time  enough  and  furnish 
help  enough  to  enable  you  to  work  all  your  land — and  you'll  get  back  in 
increased  profits  all  the  tools  cost  you.  Every  one  of  the  score  of  "Planet  Jr. " 
tools  is  a  labor-saver  and  a  money-maker.  The  "Planet  Jr."  Book  will  give 
you  valuable  points  on  planting,  hoeing — all  kinds  of  cultivation.  The  1897  edi- 
tion is  ready  and  free.  Write  for  it.  S.  L.  Allen  &.  Co.,  1107  Market  St.,  Phiiada. 


BUY  FRESH  KANSAS 

Grass,  Field,  Garden,  Tree  and  Flower  Seeds,  all  especially  grown  and 
selected  for  Western  soil  and  climate.  Alfalfa,  Kaffircorn  & 
other  forage  plants  for  dry  climate  a  specialty.  Our  elegant  1R97  cata- 
logue is  ready  &  will  be  mailed  fkkk  on  application.  Send  for  one  now. 


KANSAS  | 
SEED  HOUSE  I 


F.  Barteldes  &  Co. 

LAWRENCE,  KANSAS. 


Hearing  for  Fruit  Men. 

The  progress  of  the  fruit  men's  ef- 
fort at  Washington  for  higher  rates 
under  the  new  tariff  bill  is  thus  re- 
ported in  a  Washington  telegram  of 
Tuesday,  the  9th  inst. : 

Washington,  March  9. — Citrus  fruit 
growers  will  be  given  another  hearing  before 
the  sub-committee  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  when  they  will  present  an  argu- 
ment for  a  greater  duty  on  a  basis  of  1  cent  a 
pound  specific  duty  on  all  importations  of 
oranges,  lemons,  limes  and  bread  fruit.  This 
is  the  result  of  work  done  by  Congressman 
McLachlan,  who  is  practically  in  charge  of 
this  feature  of  the  committee. 

In  addition  to  the  original  committee,  Snow, 
Daniels,  Allen,  Griffith  and  Ward,  all  now 
here,  are  acting  with  the  regular  body.  The 
hearing  will  take  the  form  of  a  luncheon  at 
Chamberlain's,  as  the  committee  men  are  so 
hard  at  work  that  they  cannot  give  any  other 
time  for  a  hearing.  Dolliver,  Tawney  and 
Johnson,  the  sub-committee,  and  perhaps  some 
other  member  of  the  committee,  will  be 
present. 

The  southern  California  men  will  talk  fig- 
ures and  fruit  while  their  guests  are  eating, 
and  an  hour  and  a  half  will  be  thus  spent. 
The  committee  to-day  presented  to  Senator 
Perkins  its  brief  and  consulted  on  the  course 
to  be  pursued  in  the  Senate.  The  greatest 
efforts  will  be  made  in  the  House,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved the  chance  for  success  depends  largely 
on  having  the  figures  wanted  in  the  bill  when 
it  leaves  the  committee. 


Ismat,  Imrie  &  Co.  of  the  White 
Star  steamship  line  have  authorized 
Harland  &  Wolff  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  to 
build  for  the  Liverpool  and  New  York 
service  a  twin-screw  mail  and  passen- 
ger steamer  704  feet  long,  in  which 
extreme  speed  will  be  subordinated  to 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  passen- 
gers. The  new  steamer  will  be  25  feet 
longer  than  the  Great  Eastern,  hith- 
erto the  longest  vessel  ever  built,  and 
65  feet  longer  than  any  vessel  now 
afloat  or  in  process  of  construction. 

NOTICE. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
Grangers'  Business  Association,  a  corporation, 
for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors,  and  for 
the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may 
properly  come  before  it,  will  be  held  at  No.  108 
Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M., 
WEDNESDAY,  the  14th  day  of  April,  1897. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  I.  C.  STEELE, 

Secretary.  President. 


California  Inventors* 


Should  consult 
DEWEY  &  CO. 
American  and 
Foreign  Patent  Solicitors,  for  obtaining  Pat- 
ents and  Caveats.  Established  in  1860.  Their 
long  experience  as  journalists  and  large  practice 
as  Patent  attorneys  enables  them  to  offer  Paciflo 
Coast  Inventors  lar  better  service  than  they  can 
obtain  elsewhers.  Send  for  free  circulars  of  infor- 
mation.  No.  220  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Horse  Owners!  ©Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

'Caustic 


RUPTURE, 


Balsam 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele, 
Piles,  Fissure.Fistula, 
Ulceration,  etc.,  cured 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  «3"  NO  PAY  UNTIL 
CURED. -©ft  Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTERFIELD, 

8.18  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HOME  MADE 

HOW   TO    MAKE  IT 

for  5  cents  a  gallon 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cnre 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes, 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  Bevere  action. 
Removes  all  BunchoR  or  Blemishes  from  Homes 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  F I R I N C •  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charge*  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars.  a 
THB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


PAINT 


white  or  colors.  Lasts  for  years,  outside  or  inside,  on 
boards,  plaster,  brick  or  stone.  Formula  costs  81.00. 
I'arikuinrBFnH-.    C.  H.  RIETH,  Carbondale,  III. 


COFFEE 


RAISED  (INK 


CKNT  PICK  POUND. 
.1.  I).  RICK,  Utlca,  Mich. 


Sewing  /Wachines. 

All  kinds.   State  preference  and  get  our  prices 

before  buying. 
J.  II.  WOOD  &  CO.,  14  Sansome  Street,  8.  F. 
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Original  and  Genuine  Buckeye  Mower, 

This  Is  the  Longest  Lived  and  Most  Graceful  of  all  Grass  Cutters.    It  has  been  crowned  with 
the  Grandest  Prizes  and  Highest  Competitive  Honors  attainable  in  this  World. 

BUILT  IN  THE  BUCKEYE  STATE. 


GENUINE    HOLLINGSIA/OKTH  RAKE, 

Hand    Dump    and    Self  Dump. 


COMBINED 
HAND, 

FOOT 

MIND 

F*0\A/ER 
LIFT. 


IT  MARKS! 
IT  FURROWS! 
IT  DROPS! 
IT  COVERS! 

All  In  One  Operation. 

IT  WILL  SAVE  YOU 

TIME! 
IT  WILL  MAKE  YOU 

MONEY! 


5  ft.,  $55. 
T  ft.,  $65. 


A SP1NWALL  POTATO  PLAINT E R . 

HOOKER   &  CO., 


CANXON    ORCHARD  CULTIVATOR. 

This  Cultivator  has  been  Thoroughly  Tested  in  all  Conditions  and  is  Acknowledged  to  have 
More  Desirable  Features  than  any  other  Orchard  Cultivator. 


I 


16  AND  18  DRUMM  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  !  16  AND   18  DRUMM  STREET, 


HOOKER   &  CO., 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


VEHICLES,  FARMING  IMPLEflENTS  AND  BICYCLES. 


VEHICLES,  FARMING  IMPLETENTS  AND  BICYCLES. 


— THE 


PUMP 


...  Is  the  favorite  in  nearly  every  fruit-growing 
country  under  the  sun.  Is  economical  in  labor, 
reliable  in  service.  Has  HEAVY.  STRONG  re- 
ceptacles, non-corrosive  cylinder,  valves  and 
plunger  packing.  THOUSANDS  of  them  are  in  use. 

♦  ♦♦♦  ♦ 

For  long  service  get  BEAN  SPRAY  HOSE. 

OUR  NOZZLES  ARE  IN  CSE  EVERYWHERE. 

♦  ♦♦  ♦  ♦ 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMPCO. 

LOS  GATOS,  CAL. 


SOflE  OF  THE  USES  OF 


P.  &  B.  Building  Paper 

IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED. 

For  Sheathing  Houses  Under  Rustic-It  Excludes  Moisture,  Dampness  and 
Draughts. 

For  Insulating  Storage  Houses,  Creameries  and  the  Like. 

For  Making  Sulphur  Houses  Used  in  Sulphuring  Fruit.   Sulphur  Fumes  Do  Not 

Affect  It  in  the  Slightest  Degree. 
For  Building  Poultry  Houses. 


YOU  SHOULD  ALWAYS  HAVE  SOME  ON  THE  RANCH. 

THERE  ARE  A  HUNDRED  OTHER  USES  YOU  CAN  PUT  IT  TO. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  address  the  makers : 

PARAFFINE   PAINT   CO.,   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


The 
Forbes 

Cultivator. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

DURABLE.    LIGHT  DRAFT. 


Rest  Iron  and 

Steel. 
No  woodwork 
to  weather- 
check  or 
split. 
[  neck  draft, 
h  and  Shovels 
ill  not  clog. 
Iver  has  his 
K  In  front  of 
him. 
j  J  tooth  may  be 
*"*  »  used. 


s  ■  sizes,  eleven  or 
00  ix  feet  in  width, 
—  live- foot  or  even 


-  «  *  < 

-  ■  fo 


alculated  for  a 
r  three  or  four 


The  Forbes  Cultivator  Is  made  li 
thirteen  teeth.  The  eleven-tooih  • 
or  by  removing  bolts  can  be  redue 
smaller  If  desired.  Theeleven-lj 
two-horse  machine.  The  thirteen!  

horses,  and  cuts  either  five,  six  or  elpht  feet  In  width. 
This  Implement  Is  commended  by  all  who  use  It.  For  further  particulars, 
call  on  or  address 

GEORGE    \AI.  EORBES, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer  <;uhserville,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


MORGAN     SFV\DIING  HARROWS. 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR 

Orchards  and 
Vineyards. 

State  Agents  for  JONES  CHAIN  MOWERS. 

SEND   FOR  CIRCULARS. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  State  Agents, 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

;  ;/jInventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
dractice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
give  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.   Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents.  220  Market  St.,  3.  P. 


i  ni3  raper  not 
to  bo  taken  from 
the  Library.  ♦♦♦♦ 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIU.    No.  12. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  20.  1897. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 

Escondido. 


One  of  the  most  delightful  for  situation  and 
most  satisfactory  for  productive  capacity  and 
adaptations  of  the  newer  settlements  of  south- 
ern California  is  Escondido — which  residents 
proudly  call  the  "  gem  city  and  valley  of  south- 
ern California."  The  visitor  will  not  be  dis- 
posed to  dispute  the  title,  for  as  he  enters  the 
valley  by  rail  across  a  wide  expanse  of  natu- 
rally moist  and  verdant  valley  lands,  reaches  a 
well-built  town  in  company  with  a  full  omnibus 
load  of  commercial  travelers,  whose  coming  be- 
speaks opportunity  for  traffic,  and  gazes  from 
the  townsite  in  different  directions  upon  long 
stretches  of  warm  slopes  and  mesas  evidently 
fitted  for  the  fruits  of  every  zone,  he  is  ready 
to  admit  without  argument  that  for  delights 
of  living  and  for  stirring  activities  of  produc- 


VI EW    ACROSS    ESCONC1DO   VALLEY,    SHOWING    A   PORTION   OF   TOWN   AND  COUNTRY. 


PARTIAL    VIEW    OF    ESCONDIDO   TOWN    SITE   AND   PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 


ing  water.  The  view  of  the  reservoir  is  an 
exponent  of  these.  The  district  was  or- 
ganized under  the  Wright  law  and  irriga- 
tion facilities  have  been  developed  on  the 
community  system  at  a  cost  of  $350,000.  The 
water-  is  diverted  from  the  San  Luis  Rey  river 
in  the  mountains,  twenty-five  miles  away,  and 
is  conducted  fifteen  miles  by  a  system  of 
ditches,  flumes  and  tunnels  along  the  moun- 
tain sides  to  the  storage  reservoir,  shown  in 
the  engraving,  which  is  elevated  about  600  feet 
above  the  general  level  of  the  valley  and  six 
miles  distant.  The  capacity  of  the  reservoir 
when  filled  to  the  eighty-foot  contour  is  about 
15,000,000  gallons.  The  assurance  of  water 
supply  has  led  to  quite  a  large  planting  of 
citrus  fruits. 

Adjacent  to  Escondido  are  very  large  re- 
gions of  agricultural  and  mineral  lands,  all  of 
which  will  figure  largely  in  the  future  of  the 
town  which  already  calls  itself  the  "inland  me- 
tropolis" of  San  Diego  county.  Escondido  has 
two  very  creditable  newspapers,  to  one  of 
which — the  Advocate,  edited  by  Mr.  A.  H. 


:scoNt>mo  City 


tion  and  trade  Escondido  has  opportunities  of 
very  high  order. 

We  have  spoken  of  Escondido  as  one  of  the 
newer  settlements  at  the  south.  The  Escon- 
dido Land  and  Town  Company  was  organized 
in  1886  and  purchased  a  Mexican  grant  of 
nearly  13,000  acres  and  began  improvements 
in  1887.  Within  ten  years,  then,  the  val- 
ley has  been  transformed  from  a  wild  stock 
range  into  a  thriving  town,  largely  built  of 
brick,  surrounded  by  orchards,  farms,  gardens 
and  vineyards,  with  a  population  of  about  2500 
people  in  town  and  country,  all  of  whom  are 
interested  in  school  and  church  facilities  which 
would  do  credit  to  much  older  and  larger  com- 
munities. The  two  pictures  we  give  do  not 
adequately  present  the  municipal  features, 
but  are  rather  indicative  of  general  character- 
istics. The  bird's-eye  view  shows  the  sweep 
of  the  valley  and  adjoining  slopes  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  intimates  how  favorably  the  land  lies 
for  productive  effort.  The  view  from  the  river 
shows  the  possession  of  a  very  creditable 
stream  of  water  which  is  a  treasure  to  a  Cali- 
fornia region,  and  beyond  on  the  hill  is  seen 
the  brick  high-school  building  and  at  the  left 
the  hotel  which  we  found  to  be  a  very  satisfac- 
tory affair.  At  the  base  of  these  slopes,  and 
somewhat  concealed  by  the  bridge,  is  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  town.    The  view  is  somewhat 

central  in  the  valley,  for  in  all  directions  from  it  |  perhaps  the  most  striking  and  significant  of  the  I  Dunn— we  are  indebted  for  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
stretch  out  the  areas  of  productive  land.     But  |  resources  of  Escondido  is  its  treasures  of  irrigat-  I  cent  these  features  of  the  valley  to  Rural  readers. 


A    FINE   STORAGE    BASIN   CONSTRUCTED    BY    COMMUNITY  CO-OPERATION. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

There  have  been  frosts  during  the  week,  but 
hardly  so  severe  as  was  anticipated,  and  no  wide 
complaint  of  injury  has  been  made.'  Drying  winds 
have  prevailed,  but  a  change  has  brought  showers 
and  checked  too  rapid  evaporation.  As  a  general 
comment,  it  may  be  said  that  favorable  conditions 
for  all  crops  have  continued,  and  the  weather  has 
served  well  for  advancing  spring,  and  in  regions 
where  late,  sowing  is  good  practice. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m. 
Wednesday,  March  17,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total    Seasonal  1 
Rainfall    Last  | 
Year  to  Same 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

.80 

41.83 

32.05 

34. 25 

36 

52 

Red  Bluff  

.12 

22.58 

14.91 

20.79 

36 

66 

T 

15.21 

15.76 

16.11 

39 
40 

66 

San  Francisco  

.04 

20.73 

14.95 

19.47 

63 

.10 

9.36 

4  93 

5.51 

32 

68 

San  Luis  Obispo — 

.12 

19.83 

14.81 

34 

72 

.39 

16  41 

7.87 

16.97 

38 

64 

San  Diego  

.24 

11.12 

5.68 

8.87 

44 

62 

5.31 

.88 

2.74 

40 

76 

*  Up  to  5  P.  M.  March  16;  furnished  by  J.  A  Barwick. 


The  Wine  Makers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  California  Wine  Makers'  Cor- 
poration in  San  Francisco  last  Friday,  resolutions 
were  passed  authorizing  the  directors  to  fix  20  cents 
per  gallon  as  the  standard  price. 

The  directors  were  also  authorized  to  expend 
$10,000  for  suitable  buildings  in  this  city  to  store 
such  wines  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  keep  on  hand. 

An  indorsement  was  given  to  a  proposition  rela- 
tive to  the  restoration  of  the  McKinley  tariff  on 
foreign  wines,  and  opposing  any  reciprocity  treaty 
with  France  or  Germany. 


Gen.  Chipman  Gone  to  Washington. 

Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman  left  last  week  for  Washington 
to  represent  the  Fresno  raisin  growers  and  the  Cali- 
fornia fruit  interest  in  general  in  the  matter  of  pend- 
ing tariff  legislation.  As  a  leading  authority  on 
horticultural  matters,  Gen.  Chipman  cannot  fail  to 
have  an  important  influence  in  arranging  the  terms 
of  the  new  tariff  bill.  In  noting  Gen.  Chipinan's  de- 
parture, one  of  his  home  papers — the  Red  Bluff  Sen- 
tinel— speaks  as  follows:    "Gen.  Chipman's  trip  has 


no  significance.  He  wants  no  office,  but  will  co- 
operate with  the  California  delegation  to  secure 
beneficial  tariff  legislation.  Gen.  Chipman  will 
be  urged  by  his  friends  throughout  the  State  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  Governor  two  years  from  now, 
and  his  friends  are  confident  that  he  will  be  elected 
if  he  gets  the  nomination." 


Farmers'  Club  at  Fresno. 

A  Farmers'  Club  has  been  organized  at  Fresno  as 
an  outcome  of  the  recent  Farmers'  Institute  held 
there.  The  objects  of  the  club  are,  first,  the  promo- 
tion of  agriculture  in  Fresno  county  in  all  its 
branches,  the  collection  of  any  information  relative 
to  farming  for  the  benefit  of  its  members  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  same  among  them  by  lectures  and 
otherwise;  second,  the  organization  of  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes under  the  superintendence  of  the  University 
of  California;  third,  the  acquisition  of  suitable  prem- 
ises in  Fresno  for  the  use  of  the  club  for  its  business 
and  social  meetings.  The  only  salaried  officer  will  be 
the  secretary,  who  will  not  be  allowed  to  vote  at 
committee  meetings.  The  general  committee  is  to 
consist  of  thirty-three  members,  to  be  divided  into 
six  sub-committees  of  five  each,  with  three  ex-officio 
members.  These  committees  will  take  charge  of  the 
following  departments:  1.  Vineyards;  2.  Orchards; 
3.  General  Produce;  4.  Livestock  and  Dairying;  5. 
Poultry;  6.  Legislation.  It  is  proposed  to  secure 
suitable  premises  for  the  club,  with  reading  room 
supplied  with  magazines,  newspapers  and  writing 
materials  for  the  use  of  members  only,  a  smoking 
room  for  gentlemen  only  and  a  room  for  ladies  only. 

Olive  Shipments. 

Eastern  shipment  of  pickled  olives  in  large  lots  has 
proceeded  from  Pomona  for  some  time  back  and  is  a 
very  promising  business,  as  the  California  ripe  olive 
seems  to  commend  itself  to  larger  consumption. 
Supplies  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State  have  not  been 
above  local  requirements,  and,  therefore,  sharp  local 
sales  have  resulted.  Shipping  eastward  is,  however, 
now  beginning.  The  first  large  shipment  of  pickled 
olives  ever  made  from  Santa  Clara  county  to  the 
Eastern  market  went  forward  from  San  Jose  to  New 
York  Tuesday  afternoon.  It  consisted  of  24,650 
pounds,  and  was  consigned  to  Porter  Bros.  &  Co.  by 
the  J.  Z.  Anderson  Company  of  San  Jose.  The  goods 
were  packed  in  b'  barrels,  52  five-gallon  kegs,  5  three- 
gallon  kegs  and  09  half-barrels.  This  is  only  the  in- 
itial shipment  of  what  promises  to  become  an  im- 
portant industry  in  Santa  Clara  county. 


Gleanings. 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


Coi.t  sA  Sunt  Mr.  Goodfellow,  six  miles  from  Williams  on 
the  plains,  bas  ten  acres  of  alfalfa  on  which  he  has  fed  his 
large  number  of  cows  and  cut  three  crops  a  season.  It  is  a 
grand  success,  though  he  has  no  way  of  irrigating  it,  which 
would  double  its  value. 

According  to  the  San  Diego  I'nion,  a  new  lemon  pest  is 
noted  by  Horticultural  Commissioner  Gunnis  of  San  Diego 
county.  Mr.  Gunnis  states  that  it  came  from  Florida,  and  is 
very  destructive.  It  is  microscopically  small,  measuring  but 
1-300  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  as  many  as  70,000  have  been 
under  the  glass  on  one  leaf.  Although  wingless,  it  is  very 
migratory.  The  pest  feeds  on  the  essential  oil  of  the  fruit 
and  the  plant,  and  not  on  the  epidermis,  as  the  red  spider, 
but  otherwise  the  action  is  the  same.  One  pound  of  whale  oil 
soap  to  five  pounds  of  water  is  a  good  destroyer  of  this  insect, 
and  kerosene  emulsion  is  also  fine.  Sulphur  is  of  no  use,  on 
account  of  the  climate. 

A  fakmeks'  institute,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  State 
University  and  the  Sacramento  Grange,  is  in  progress  this 
week  at  Sacramento.  The  programme  includes  a  lecture  by 
Mr.  Adams  on  "The  Relation  of  the  University  to  Farmers;" 
one  on  "  Viniculture,"  by  C.  E.  Mack;  one  on  "  Dried  Fruits," 
by  P.  J.  Shields;  one  on  "Soil  and  the  Plant,"  by  Professor 
Hilgard ;  one  on  "  Heredity  vs.  Environment,"  by  Professor 
Woodworth;  a  paper  cm  "  Hop  Culture,"  by  Daniel  Flint;  on 
"Practical  Dairying,"  by  William  Johnston;  on  "Wheat 
Raising  in  California,"  by  H.  M.  LaRue;  on  "Orchard  Pests," 
by  Professor  Woodworth,  and  on  "  Sugar  Beet  Interests, 
From  a  Commercial  Standpoint,"  by  Secretary  Coleman  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  "  Question  Box"  discus- 
sion. 

Sacramento  llmnd-Unitm  :  "Not  every  one  knows  just 
what  docking  is.  It  is  not  merely  cutting  off  the  hair  of  the 
tail  the  length  of  the  solid  part— the  late  humane  convention 
has  not  asked  prohibition  of  that,  though  well  it  might— but 
it  is  amputating  the  solid  part  of  the  tail  for  some  length  and 
tying  up  the  stump  with  a  rope  running  through  a  pulley 
overhead,  with  a  weight  attached  to  the  free  end  of  the  rope 
to  keep  the  tail  elevated.  Then  the  under  portions  of  the 
solid  part  of  the  stump  are  incised  with  sharp  knives  and  some 
of  the  smaller  cords  severed.  The  wounds  are  kept  open  with 
the  tail  thus  trained  aloft,  so  that  as  they  heal  they  will  fill 
with  flesh,  and  thus,  when  after  a  long  period,  the  animal  is 
released,  he  cannot  put  his  stump  of  a  tail  down  if  he  would. 
He  is  then  a  nobby  cab  and  fit  for  the  sports  of  '  sassiety.'  " 

Willows  Journal:  Colonel  Amiel  Hochheimer  has  just  re- 
ceived, through  Congressman  Hilborn,  a  quantity  of  the 
celebrated  Kaffir  corn  from  South  Africa,  and  he  will  freely 
give  a  sample  package  to  those  who  apply  to  him  for  it.  Kaffir 
corn  is  of  the  sorghum  family,  to  which  Jerusalem  corn,  Egyp- 
tian corn,  etc.,  are  closely  related.  The  lat  ter  grains  have 
been  tried  here  with  gratifying  results.  Kaffir  corn  differs 
from  these,  however,  in  that  the  stalks  have  the  valuable 
property  of  remaining  green  after  the  seed  matures  and  has 
been  harvested,  until  killed  by  frost.  This  enables  the 
farmer  to  get  a  ripe  crop  of  grain  and  from  the  same  plant 
secure  a  first-class  article  of  green  fodder.  The  stalks  are 
full  of  sugar,  and  make  a  splendid  feed  for  cows  and  all  kinds 
of  stock,  and  when  shredded  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  hay, 
on  which  stock  will  readily  fatten.  The  grain  may  be  used 
the  same  as  Egyptian  corn,  which  it  resembles,  and  it  is 
claimed  the  corn  will  grow  in  a  desert  where  other  corn  or 
cereals  would  perish  of  heat  drought.  And  while  all  this  is 
true,  it  will  also  respond  splendidly  to  irrigation  and  good 
tillage,  and  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  where  large  acreages 
have  been  planted  the  growers  are  very  enthusiastic  over  it. 


Ex-Senatou  Dolpu  of  Oregon  died  at  his  home  in  Portland 

on  the  10th  inst. 

The  project  of  a  free  market  at  San  Francisco  has  been  re- 
ported upon  adversely  by  a  legislative  committee. 

TiiE'State  Legislature  has  declined  to  authorize  a  new  ref- 
erence to  the  voters  of  the  State  of  the  woman  suffrage  issue. 

Fifteen'  thousand  Spanish  troops  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  command  of  General  Weyler  in  Cuba  and  transferred 

to  service  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mh.  Saw  ALL,  late  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice-President, 
is  on  route  for  the  Pacific  coast,  via  Panama.  He  is  expected 
to  spend  some  time  in  and  about  San  Francisco. 

All  the  regions  along  the  lower  Mississippi  river  are  being 
flooded,  with  the  usual  destruction  to  life  and  property.  The 
flood  threatens  to  be  the  greatest  in  ten  years. 

It  is  a  coincidence,  naturally  very  much  remarked,  that  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  which  occurred  last 
week,  happened  upon  the  anniversary  of  her  husband's  death. 

John  Hay  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  private  secretary  of 
President  Lincoln,  well  known  as  a  political  writer,  has  been 
named  by  President  McKinley  as  minister  to  England.  Gen- 
eral Horace  Porter  has  been  named  as  minister  to  France. 

The  managing  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Kraminer  and  a 
legislative  correspondent  of  that  paper  have  been  ordered  to 
a  Sacramento  jail  because  they  could  not  or  would  not  sub- 
stantiate certain  scandalous  stories  recently  printed  in  that 

paper. 

The  severest  blizzard  every  known  in  the  Northwest  raged 
in  the  Dakotas  on  Tuesday  night  and  Wednesday.  All  the 
railroads  were  stopped  and  the  damage  to  property  was  very 
great.    Stock  suffered  everywhere,  many  thousands  of  cattle 

anil  horses  being  frozen  to  death. 

The  New  Era  Creamery  of  Newman  scored  a  marked  suc- 
cess at  the  exhibition  held  at  Owatonna,  Minn.,  last  month, 
under  the  direction  of  the  National  Creamery  Buttermakers' 
Association.  Exhibits  of  creamery  butter  from  all  over  the 
Union  were  made  and  the  best  butter  was  marked  98  50  per 
cent.  The  New  Era  Creamery's  butter  was  given  a  percent- 
age of  05.70,  or  less  than  :i  per  cent  under  the  first  prize 
butter,  and  was  awarded  a  cash  prize  and  a  disploma. 

The  Cuban  rebelliou  drags  itself  along  from  week  to  week 
without  definite  progress  on  either  side.  The  principal  event 
of  the  week  past  was  the  wrecking  of  an  armed  Spanish  train 
by  the  insurgents,  who  killed  250  Spanish  soldiers  and  cap- 
tured 300  more,  including  ten  officers.  The  wreck  was  caused 
by  dynamite  explosions  and  was  the  work  of  a  young  Ameri- 
can engineer  in  the  service  of  the  Patriot  army.  It  was  re- 
ported early  in  the  week  that  General  Weyler  had  been  in- 
structed by  his  government  to  offer  Cuba  to  the  insurgents 
for  a  money  price,  and  that  he  had  gone  to  the  interior  to  seek 
a  personal  interview  with  General  Gomez.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  confirmation  of  this  report. 

The  Provisional  Government  of  Hawaii  is  making  a  new 
effort  to  attach  the  islands  to  the  United  States,  and  wit*) 
that  end  in  view  has  dispatched  a  commission  to  deal  with 
President  McKinley.  The  present  plan  looks  to  annexation 
through  a  joint  Congressional  resolution,  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  Texas.  The  whole  matter  depends  largely  upon  I'rcsi- 
dent  McKinley.  who  has  not  yet  found  time  to  consider  it.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  he  is  friendly  in  a  general  way  to 
the  project  of  annexation,  and  there  seems  very  little  doubt 
that  in  one  form  or  another  the  Hawaiian  Islands  will  soon  be 
closely  connected  with  the  United  States. 

The  political  troubles  of  Spain  are  many  and  of  a  very  serj> 
ous  kind.  In  addition  to  the  rebellions  in  Cuba  and  in  the 
Phillipines,  which  are  consuming  her  resources  at  a  ver* 
rapid  rate,  she  is  encountering  a  vast  deal  of  discontent  at 
home.  Report  has  it  that  the  Carlists  are  preparing  to  make 
another  strike  to  regain  the  throne.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Socialists  and  Republicans  have  grown  to  be  a  formidable) 
political  power,  and  they  are  keeping  the  country  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  foment.  These  various  troubles,  combined  with 
the  on. harassment s  of  an  empty  exchequer  and  an  exhausted 
public  credit,  make  the  business  of  governing  Spain  a  very 
critical  and  unpleasant  job  just  at  this  time. 

At  the  Bonifield  ranch,  near  Fresno,  on  Monday,  William 
Miller,  a  farm  hand,  was  dragged  to  death.  He  went  into  a 
stock  corral  with  another  man  to  catch  some  mules  that  were 
to  be  used  in  plowing.  His  companion  threw  a  riata  over  the 
head  of  one  of  the  animals,  which  plunged  and  jerked  it  from 
his  hands.  The  loose  end  of  the  rope  flew  to  Miller,  who  was 
standing  with  raised  hands,  and  wrapped  itself  about  hit 
arms.  The  frightened  mule  then  jumped  over  the  fence, 
dragging  the  unfortunate  man  after  it.  It  ran  wildly  over 
the  open  fields  for  an  hour,  dragging  Miller  all  the  while,  and 
was  not  stopped  until  a  horse  was  secured  and  used  in  the 
chase.  Miller  showed  no  signs  of  life  after  being  jerked  over 
the  fence,  and  the  mule  was  nearly  dead  from  exhaustion 
when  caught. 

Sackamesto  is  so  prolific  a  source  of  sensations  in  these 
closing  days  of  the  Legislature  that  it  is  not  easy  to  keep 
track  of  them.  This  past  week  has  had  something  new  to 
offer  each  day— new  only  as  to  details,  since  the  whole  point 
of  each  one  is  to  illustrate  the  corruption  of  the  legislative 
body.  The  organization  scandal,  with  its  climax  in  the  rein- 
statement of  a  confessed  criminal  in  the  chief  clerkship,  hat 
been  followed  by  many  scandals  equal  shameful.  It  is  useless 
to  go  into  details,  since  its  only  effect  would  be  to  dishearten 
the  reader.  There  are,  of  course,  some  honest  men  in  the 
Legislature,  but  the  controlling  power  seems  to  be  absolutely 
without  morals  or  patriotic  instinct.  For  this  state  of  thingt 
the  blame  rests  largely  with  the  great  corporations,  which 
have  systematically  corrupted  our  State  Legislature.  But  it 
rests  even  to  a  greater  extent  upon  the  public,  which  has 
allowed  itself  to  be  saddled  with  an  infamous  system  of 
politics. 

The  diplomatic  details  of  the  Greek  and  Cretan  troubles  00- 
cupy  many  columns  in  the  daily  papers  each  morning,  but  they 
are  hardly  worth  the  reading,  since  the  affair  can  have  but 
one  ending.  The  powers  of  Europe  are  not  able  at  this  t  hue, 
any  more  than  at  any  other  time  for  fifty  years  past,  to  dis- 
pose amicably  of  the  several  parts  of  the"  Turkish  empire; 
therefore,  they  have  determined  for  the  present  that  this  em- 
pire shall  be  held  together,  no  matter  at  what  cost  of  hard- 
ship and  injustice  to  the  Christian  populations  who  occupy 
them.  Crete  is  a  Turkish  province;  if  Crete  is  dismembered 
from  Turkey,  it  will  open  the  way  for  other  and  similar  lop- 
pings off;  therefore,  in  one  form  or  another,  Crete  will  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  continued  Turkish  control.  The  powers 
have  declared  that  Greece  shall  not  annex  Crete,  and  the 
Greek  government  has  been  so  informed.  All  talk  of  Greek 
resistance  to  this  order  is  so  much  balderdash,  designed  by 
the  Greek  ministers  for  political  consumption  in  their  own 
country.  The  idea  of  Greece,  a  petty  and  poverty-stricken 
country,  seriously  opposing  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  to 
manifestly  absurd.  The  sympathies  of  Christian  Europe  are 
naturally  with  the  Christians  of  Crete,  and,  as  a  concession  to 
this  universal  sentiment,  Crete  will  probably  be  made,  in  an 
administrative  sense,  practically  independent  of  Turkey. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

President  McKinley's  message  to  Congress,  which 
met  in  special  session  on  Tuesday,  is  limited  to  the 
one  subject  of  the  tariff  and  has  the  great  merit  of 
brevity.    The  first  duty  of  Congress,  the  President 
declares,  is  to  arrange  for  a  sufficient  revenue  to 
carry  on  the  operations  of  the  Government ;  and  to 
this  end  he  would  have  duties  "  so  levied  upon  for- 
eign products"  as  to  preserve  the  home  market  for 
American  goods,  to  support  manufactures,  to  aid 
and  encourage  agriculture,  etc.,  etc.    The  Presi- 
dent then  proceds  to  discuss  the  financial  situation. 
The  receipts  of  the  Government,  he  says,  from  all 
sources  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894, 
were  $372,892,498.29,  and  its  expenditures  $442,- 
605,758.87,  leaving  a  deficit,  the  first  since  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  of  $69,803,260.58. 
Notwithstanding  there  was  a  decrease  of  $16,769,- 
128.78  in  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government, 
compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year,  its  income 
was  still  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  its  daily  neces- 
sities. The  receipts  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  .30,  1895,  were  $384,373,203.30,  and 
the  expenditures  $433,178,426.48,  showing  a  deficit 
of  $48,805,233.18.    For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1896,  the  revenues  of  the  Government  from  all 
sources  amounted  to  $409,475,408.78,  while  the  ex- 
penditures were  $434,678,543.48,  or  an  excess  of 
expenditures  over  receipts  of  $25,203,245.70.  In 
other  words,  the  total  receipts  for  the  three  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1896,  were  insufficient  by 
$137,811,729.46  to  meet  the  total  expenditures.  For 
the  first  half  of  the  present  fiscal  year  the  receipts 
of  the  Government,  exclusive  of  the  postal  revenues, 
were  $157,507,603.76,  and  the  expenditures,  exclu- 
sive of  the  postal  service,  $195,410,000.29,  or  an  ex- 
cess of  expenditures  over  receipts  of  $37,902,396.46. 
In  January  of  this  year  the  receipts,  exclusive  of 
postal  revenues,  were  $24,316,994.29,  a  deficit  of 
$5,952,395.24  for  the  month.    In  the  Treasury  this 
year  the  receipts,  exclusive  of  postal  revenues,  were 
$24,400,997.38,  and  the  expenditures,  exclusive  of 
the    postal    service,    $27,796,056.66,   a  deficit  of 
$4,395,053.28,  or  a  total  deficit  of  $186,031,580.44  for 
the  three  years  and  eight  months  ending  March  1, 
1897.    To  carry  on  its  operations  the  Government 
has  been  a  heavy  borrower,  and  in  three  years  the 
national  bonded  debt  has  been  increased  upwards  of 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars — or,  to  be  exact,  $262,- 
315,400.     The  President's  comment  upon  these  facts 
is  as  follows  : 

Not  only  are  we  without  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  but 
with  the  increase  of  the  public  debt  there  has  been  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  the  annual  interest  charge  from  $22,893,- 
883.20  in  1892,  the  lowest  of  any  year  since  1862,  to  $34,387,- 
297.60  in  1896,  or  an  increase  of  $li, 493,414. 40.  It  may  be  urged 
that  even  if  the  revenues  of  the  Government  had  been  suffi- 
cient to  meet  all  its  ordinary  expenses  during  the  past  three 
years,  the  gold  reserve  would  still  have  been  insufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  it,  and  that  bonds  necessarily 
have  been  issued  for  its  repletion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
clearly  manifest,  without  denying  or  affirming  the  correctness 
of  such  a  conclusion,  that  the  debt  would  have  been  decreased 
in  at  least  that  amount  and  business  confidence  immeasurably 
strengthened  throughout  the  country.  Congress  should 
promptly  correct  existing  conditions.  Ample  revenues  must 
be  supplied.   

Immediately  following  the  reading  oi  the  Presi- 
dent's Message  in  the  House,  Chairman  Dingley  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  introduced  the  bill 
upon  which  himself  and  his  colleagues  have  been  at 
work  for  some  months  past,  and  which  will,  no  doubt, 
in  one  form  or  another,  be  adopted  before  the  special 
session  of  Congress  ends.  Speaking  of  the  bill,  im- 
mediately after  its  introduction,  Chairman  Dingley 
said: 

It  has  two  purposes,  namely,  to  raise  additional  rev- 
enue and  to  encourage  the  industries  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  basis  of  the  importations  for  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
bill  would  increase  the  revenue  about  8112,000,000,  divided 
among  the  several  schedules  roughly  as  follows :  Chemicals, 
$3,500,000;  crockery  and  glassware,  $4,000,000:  metals,  $4,000,- 
000;  wood,  $1,750,000;  sugar,  $21,750,000;  tobacco,  $7,000,000; 
agricultural,  $6,300,000;  liquors,  $1,800,000;  cottons,  $1,700,000; 
jute,  linen  and  hemp,  $7,800,000;  wools,  $17,500,000;  manufac- 
tures of  wools,  $27,000,000;  silks,  $1,500,000;  pulp  and  paper, 
$59,000:  sundries,  $6,200,000. 

These  estimates  are  below  rather  than  above  the  probable 
result  unless  a  considerable  delay  in  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
should  greatly  enlarge  the  opportunity  for  importation  of 
articles  on  which  duties  are  to  be  raised,  particularly  wool 
and  woolens  for  speculative  purposes.  Undoubtedly  any  de- 
lay beyond  the  1st  of  May  in  placing  the  bill  on  the  statute 
book  would  result  in  a  large  loss  of  revenue. 

This  increase  of  revenue  is  secured  by  the  transferring  of 
wool,  lumber,  crude  opium,  paintings,  statuary,  straw  orna- 
ments, straw  mattings,  burlaps  and  various  other  articles 
from  the  free  list  of  the  present  law  to  the  dutiable  list,  by 
increasing  the  duty  on  woolens  to  compensate  the  matter  for 
I  the  duty  placed  on  wool ;  by  raising  the  duty  on  sugar  about 
three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound  in  order  to  encourage  the 
production  of  sugar  in  this  country,  which,  it  is  believed  can 


be  done,  and  thus  give  our  farmers  a  new  crop  which  we  now 
import  mainly  from  abroad;  by  increasing  the  duty  on  agri- 
cultural products  affected  by  Canadian  competition  and  of  fine 
cotton  goods,  some  advance  in  the  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel,  manufactures  of  jute,  flax  and  hemp,  in  order  to  en- 
courage these  and  other  industries  here,  and  especially  by  in- 
creasing the  duties  on  such  luxuries  as  liquors,  tobacco,  silks, 
etc. 

As  a  rule  the  rates  of  duties  proposed  are  between  the  rates 
of  the  tariff  of  1890  and  the  tariff  of  1894.  In  such  reduction  or 
rates  from  the  former  law  preservation  of  the  prospective 
principle  is  made  feasible  by  changed  conditions. 

******** 
In  framing  this  new  tariff  the  aim  has  been  to  make  the 
duties  specific  or  at  least  partly  specific,  as  far  as  possible  to 
protect  the  revenue,  end  also  to  protect  our  own  industries. 
This  has  been  done  in  response  to  the  wishes  of  the  better 
class  of  importers,  as  well  as  of  the  administrators  of  the  law 
and  of  our  own  producers.  The  very  general  substitution  of 
specific  duties,  even  where  they  are  only  the  equivalent  of 
existing  ad  valorems,  will  of  itself  increase  the  revenue  and 
strengthen  the  protection  afforded  to  our  industries. 

The  reciprocity  provisions  of  the  act  of  1890  have  not  only 
been  fully  restored,  but  this  polisy  has  been  extended  by  add- 
ing to  it  sugar,  tea,  coffee  and  hides,  as  articles  on  which  to 
make  reciprocal  agreements,  and  such  articles  as  champagne, 
brandy,  wines,  artifical  and  natural  mineral  waters,  chicory, 
argols  and  silk  laces.  In  addition  to  these  articles  the  reci- 
procity provision  is  strengthened  greatly  by  providing  for  a 
reduction  of  duties  to  countries  giving  us  similar  concessions. 

The  details  of  the  bill  have  not  been  telegraphed 
to  this  coast,  but  enough  is  known  to  make  it  certain 
that  the  measure  will  be  generally  satisfactory  here. 
On  fruits,  wine,  sugar,  wool  and  lumber  heavier 
duties  are  laid  than  were  at  first  asked.  The  effect 
of  the  last  labors  of  the  citrus  fruit  men  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  the  product  is  placed  in  the  bill  at  a 
pound  rate  of  :J  of  a  cent,  which  means  an  advance 
over  the  20  cents  a  cubic  foot  rate  of  nearly  50  per 
cent.  The  rate  of  2o  cents  per  pound  on  figs,  prunes, 
plums,  raisins  and  other  grapes  is  2  cent  more  than 
was  hoped  for,  as  is  the  11  cent  rate  on  currants 
and  dates.  The  advance  on  still  wines  to  60  cents  a 
gallon  was  made  at  the  last  minute  to  permit  a 
basis  for  reciprocity.  Now,  by  the  reduction  to  10 
cents  a  gallon  there  will  be  left  the  amount  de- 
manded by  the  wine  growers. 

Among  the  many  features  of  the  bill  which  affect 
California  particularly  are  chicory,  raw  1  cent  per 
pound,  roasted  or  ground  3  cents;  mustard,  pre- 
pared, 10  cents  per  pound;  jute,  1  cent  per  pound 
and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  apples,  20  cents  per 
bushel,  and  desiccated  apples  and  peaches,  2  cents 
per  pound;  preserved  fruits,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
boraic  acid  and  refined  borax,  3  cents  per  pound; 
crude  borax,  2  cents;  lumber,  $2  per  thousand;  cat- 
tle, over  1  year,  not  worth  more  than  $20,  $6  each; 
beans,  60  cents  a  bushel;  quicksilver,  10  cents  a 
pound;  trees,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Bitumen  and 
asphaltum  are  on  the  free  list. 

It  is  not  believed  that  this  measure  will  have  much 
difficulty  in  getting  through  the  House  ;  and  in  the 
Senate  it  will  be  promptly  accepted  by  the  Republi- 
can members.  But  this  does  not  assure  its  adoption 
without  a  contest.  The  Republican  strength  is  not 
great  enough  to  carry  the  measure  against  the 
united  opposition  of  the  Democratic,  Populist  and 
silver  senators ;  but  the  hope  is  that  the  silver 
senators  (several  of  whom  are  protectionists)  will 
join  with  the  supporters  of  the  bill.  If  the  silver  men 
stand  with  the  protectionists,  the  work  of  the  special 
session  ought  easily  to  be  completed  before  June  1st; 
but  if  they  stand  out  against  the  bill,  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  protracted  and  bitter  fight. 


Those  who  undertake  to  deal  with  the  tramp  prob- 
lem, either  in  town  or  country,  very  quickly  learn 
the  need  of  a  charity  broad  enough  to  include  not 
merely  the  physical  sufferings  of  those  they  deal 
with,  but  also  their  moral  infirmities.  The  current 
experience  of  San  Francisco  in  this  matter  is  in 
point.  As  usual  at  this  time  of  year,  the  city  is  over- 
flowing with  a  crowd  of  so-called  "unemployed" 
men  who  drift  here  as  a  haven  of  rest  for  the  winter, 
relying  upon  public  charity  to  save  them  from  the 
penalties  of  idleness  and  improvidence.  They  have 
been  given  shelter  in  a  body  in  one  of  the  public 
buildings  of  the  city,  where  contributions  have  poured 
in  upon  them,  and  many  an  honest  man  who  works 
manfully  the  day  long  has  been  no  better  housed  and 
fed  than  they.  It  has  been  their  daily  exercise  and 
diversion  to  march  forth  in  a  body  and  invite  con- 
tributions from  provision  merchants.  A  favorite 
hunting  ground  is  the  region  known  as  "Chinatown," 
and  here  and  elsewhere  the  donations  have  been  lib- 
eral and  even  cordial.  With  the  idea  of  aiding  this 
unemployed  mass  in  a  way  that  would  relieve  them 
of  the  stigma  of  receiving  alms,  a  public  subscrip- 


tion of  about  ten  thousand  dollars  has  been  raised, 
and  it  has  been  arranged  to  give  employment  to  all 
needy  men  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  day,  the 
wage  rate  being  purposely  somewhat  lower  than  that 
paid  in  ordinary  and  legitimate  industries.  But  here 
has  arisen  an  unexpected  difficulty.  The  so-called 
"  unemployed  " — at  least  a  large  proportion  of  them — 
have  risen  in  indignation  against  what  they  term 
pauper  wages,  and  demand  such  pay  and  such  hours 
as  will  make  them  practically  better  off  than  the 
mass  of  working  people,  either  in  the  city  or  in 
the  country.  Unless  the  conditions  are  ar- 
ranged to  their  satisfaction — so  it  is  declared  by 
their  leaders — they  will  not  work,  but  will  continue 
to  lie  idle  and  will  demand  continued  support  at  the 
hands  of  the  charitable  public.  Just  what  is  to  be 
done  in  this  emergency  it  is  not  yet  determined;  but 
the  Rural  has  a  suggestion  to  offer.  It  is  this: 
Give  every  able-bodied  man  a  chance  to  work,  and 
if  he  declines  it,  then  let  him  go  hungry. 


The  defeat  of  prize-fighter  Corbett  by  prize-fighter 
Fitzsimmons  at  Carson,  Nevada,  on  Wednesday  is 
gratifying  in  that  it  removes  from  the  sphere  of 
public  attention  a  very  offensive  figure.  Like  all 
other  prize-fighters,  Corbett  is  a  vulgar  brute,  and 
he  has  made  himself  specially  odious  by  claiming  to 
be  a  "gentleman."  The  winner,  Fitzsimmons,  is, 
perhaps,  no  better  than  Corbett  in  most  ways,  but 
he  has  at  least  the  grace  to  make  no  offensive  claims 
to  gentility.  Corbett,  whose  career  as  a  fighter  is 
of  course  finished,  will  probably  return  to  the  busi- 
ness of  saloon  keeping,  to  which  all  of  his  ilk  drift 
by  an  irresistible  law  of  gravitation.  It  is  declared 
that  in  a  financial  sense,  the  prize-fighting  carnival 
at  Carson  has  been  a  failure.  This  is  good.  We 
trust  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  there  will  be 
another. 

Sugar  Beets  in  Southern  California. 

The  Anaheim  Gazette  gives  a  sketch  of  what  the 
sugar  beet  will  do  for  southern  California  this  year. 
Owing  to  the  abundant  rainfall  there  promises  to  be 
a  large  beet  crop.  There  are  now  being  planted  in  the 
fields  about  Anaheim  for  the  Chino  factory  upwards 
of  4000  acres  of  beets,  which,  reckoning  at  an  aver- 
age output  of  12  tons  per  acre,  will  yield  48,000  tons. 
Inasmuch  as  the  favorable  indications  for  a  large 
and  very  profitable  harvest  render  the  estimate  of 
12  tons  per  acre  a  low  one,  we  think  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  in  round  numbers  the  beet  prod- 
uct of  this  section  will  not  be  a  pound  short  of  50,000 
tons,  and  even  this  may  be  exceeded  5000  tons  or 
more.    At  the  former  figure  this  tonnage  will  repre- 
sent a  monetary  outlay  of  not  less  than  $200,000  ; 
and  these  figures  may  be  nearly  if  not  quite  dupli- 
cated on  account  of  the  beets  now  being  seeded  for 
the  Alamitos  factory.    At  Chino  6500  acres  will  be 
planted  to  beets,  and  in  different  sections  of  Ven- 
tura patches  aggregating  1500  acres  of  new  land 
will  likewise  be  seeded  to  this  sugar-producing  plant. 
Altogether,  the  Chino  factory  people  entertain  esti- 
mates of  a  tonnage  of  not  less  than  144,000  tons  of 
beets  to  be  delivered  at  their  bins  this  summer, 
which,  at  $4  per  ton,  will  necessitate  an  outlay  of 
$576,000.    This  tonnage  of  the  raw  product  will  be 
worked  into  an  estimated  output  of  not  far  below 
40,000,000  pounds  of  sugar.    Last  year,  with  a  short 
crop  of  65,000  tons  of  beets,  the  factory  turned  out 
17,000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  which,  at  a  net  profit  of 
li  cents  a  pound,  netted  the  factory  owners  the 
comfortable  cleanup  of  $250,000  for  the  season.  The 
year  before,  on  an  output  of  20,000,000  pounds  of 
sugar,  the  profit  being  2  cents  per  pound,  the  net 
cleanup  was  $400,000.    So  that  it  will  be  seen  that 
with  a  tonnage  of  more  than  double  that  of  last  year 
the  output  of  sugar  will  not  be  much  less  than  the 
figures  given.    An  output  of  40,000,000  pounds  of 
sugar,  at  a  profit  of  1J  cents,  will  yield  $600,000, 
and  if  the  price  of  sugar  should  have  an  upward 
tendency  on  account  of  the  new  tariff  bill,  the  net 
profit  of  the  campaign  may  be  2  cents  or  even  as 
high  as  3  cents  per  pound.    At  these  figures  the 
computation  of  the  season's  enormous  profits  may 
be  determined  at  a  glance. 

The  Alamitos  factory  will  duplicate  the  profits 
earned  at  Chino,  upon  a  somewhat  smaller  scale. 
The  area  devoted  to  beets  for  this  splendid  new 
factory  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  4000  acres,  making 
8000  acres  planted  to  beets  in  this  immediate  sec- 
tion. A  fortnight  since  we  estimated  the  crop  at 
ten  tons  per  acre.  The  estimate  now  is  twelve  tons, 
so  we  are  informed  by  the  Chino  factory  experts.  It 
is,  perhaps,  too  early  to  definitely  determine  the 
exact  output  of  the  year,  but  the  opinion  prevails 
among  those  competent  to  judge  that  the  average 
will  not  be  less  than  twelve  tons  per  acre.  This  will 
produce  from  the  fields  contiguous  to  Anaheim 
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96,000  tons  of  beets,  a  tonnage  nearly  50  per  cent 
greater  than  the  total  tonnage  delivered  at  the  bins 
of  the  Chino  factory  from  all  sources  last  year. 


A  Discouraged  Colonist. 


Sometimes  our  fruit  people  feel  pretty  bad,  and 
think  they  are  in  hard  luck,  this  way  and  that  way; 
but  if  they  really  wish  to  know  how  well  they  are  off, 
let  them  read  the  following  doleful  tale.  If  any 
Rural  persons  can  help  our  correspondent  with  his 
problem  of  a  fruit  drier  of  sufficient  capacity  and 
cheapness,  let  them  write  direct  to  the  full  address 
given  at  the  end  of  the  communication: 

To  the  Editor  : — I  am  unfortunately  a  fruit  grower 
in  this  colony  of  "New  South  Wales,  Australia," and 
for  the  last  three  seasons  we  have  been  having  a  bad 
time  of  it;  what  with  frosts,  hail,  drought  and  low 
prices,  we  are  in  a  pretty  considerable  fix.  This 
season  we  have  had  very  destructive  hail  storms, 
and,  to  cover  all,  i>ractically  no  market  for  our  sum- 
mer fruit;  for  I  consider  when  a  grower  sends  his 
fruit  to  market  and  finds  the  returns  do  not  cover 
cost  of  gathering  and  sending,  it  is  equivalent  to  no 
market;  the  result  has  been  hundreds  of  tons  of 
fruit  has  been  allowed  to  rot  on  the  ground. 

Now,  what  are  we  to  do?  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  among  the  growers  about  co-operative  jam 
factories,  etc.  We  have  perhaps  a  dozen  jam  fac- 
tories already  in  this  colony,  but  no  proper  canneries 
or  evaporators.  There  is  one  maker  of  machines, 
and  a  few  have  been  imported  ;  but  I  do  not  approve 
of  the  design,  and  they  are  only  in  a  small  way. 
What  we  want  is  a  handy  machine,  capable  of  work- 
•  ing  up  produce  of  ten  or  forty  acres  of  summer  fruit 
effectively  and  cheaply.  If  you  can  place  me  in  the 
way  of  getting  the  desired  information,  I  shall  feel 
obliged. 

I  may  say  I  have  under  cultivation  forty  acres  of 
citrus  fruits,  and  forty  acres  of  the  best  kinds  of 
summer  fruits.  I  have  a  good  knowledge  of  machin- 
ery, having  been  engaged  as  a  country  miller  for 
twenty-five  years;  sold  out  and  intended  to  start 
afresh  in  city,  and  for  that  purpose  took  a  trip 
around  the  world,  lasting  two  years  (  five  months  in 
the  United  States,  and  as  far  south  as  Buda  Pesth), 
for  information;  buton  returning  my  partners  backed 
out  of  agreement.  I  fooled  away  seven  years  in 
city,  and  nine  years  ago  tried  fruit  growing,  and  had 
I  depended  on  it  alone  should  have  been  dead  broke. 
The  last  three  years  have  been  very  bad,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  orchards  in  the  colony  are  for  sale  or 
mortgaged.  In  '95  we  had  most  severe  frosts,  and 
no  rain  for  thirty-two  weeks — only  enough  to  lay  the 
dust — no  rain  of  any  use  until  after  blossoming  time, 
and  while  the  trees  were  in  full  bloom  severe  frosts 
cut  them  off.  I  had  about  one-tenth  of  what  I  should 
have  had. 

In  '96  frost  was  not  so  severe,  but  we  had  a 
plague  of  aphis  and  caterpillars,  followed  by  heavy 
and  most  destructive  hail  storms  throughout  the 
colony.  I  bad  one  pass  over  my  orchard  ( it  lasted 
less  than  half  an  hour),  destroying  all  before  it  in  the 
shape  of  fruit;  what  little  was  left  on  the  trees  the 
hail  marked,  and  they  did  not  come  to  full  size.  I 
would  rather  have  lost  £500,  hard  cash,  than  have 
had  the  storm. 

There  has  been  such  a  glut  of  fruit  the  prices 
have  been  outrageously  low.  Fancy  good  apricots 
and  peaches  being  sold  for  25  cents  a  case — about  1J 
bushels — and  even  lower;  150  cases  sold  for  $2.50, 
not  to  name  the  scores  of  cases  carted  out  of  the 
market  to  the  dump  heap,  and  thousands  more  let 
lay  and  rot  under  the  trees. 

So  far  as  we  can  see  ahead  there  is  no  prospect  of 
any  improvement.  We  have  only  a  limited  popula- 
tion in  New  South  Wales — a  little  over  a  million — 
and  we  are  producing  enough  for  four  millions.  Our 
outside  markets  are  being  curtailed  each  year  by 
local  production,  while  our  production  is  increasing 
each  year.  The  last  two  planting  seasons  have  been 
the  busiest  our  nurserymen  have  known  for  some 
years. 

Our  astronomer  predicts  we  are  in  for  two  good 
seasons,  '97  and  '98,  simply  because  there  have  been 
a  few  thunder  showers  throughout  the  country.  The 
growers  should  know  best  about  the  season,  and  I 
can  assure  you  this  has  been  the  worst  for  many 
years.  We  have  had  no  subsoil  rains  to  benefit  the 
trees  for  three  years.  There  was  very  little  rain 
last  winter,  none  until  late  in  spring— in  fact,  only 
surface  rains  all  through— an  excessive  hot  summer, 
and  at  the  present  time  are  sadly  in  need  of  rain  all 
through  the  colony.  The  corn  crop  is  perishing,  the 
citrus  crop  is  at  a  standstill  and  fruit  dropping  off, 
while  the  summer  fruit  trees  cannot  make  their 
autumn  growth. 

If  you  can  introduce  me  to  a  first-class,  reliable 
evaporator  maker  I  would  try  to  arrange  for  an 
agency;  or,  if  too  expensive  to  import,  endeavor  to 
arrange  for  plans  and  specifications  to  manufacture 
here. 

The  curse  of  the  country  is  the  long  spells  of 
drought  and  uncertainty  of  rains,  and  we  have  no 
means  of  irrigation.  James  Cocks. 

Seven  Hills,  N.  S.  Wales.  Australia. 


The  Anti-Pest  Convention  in  Washington. 

To  toe  Editor: — At  a  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State 
Horticultural  Society  in  February,  1896,  a  resolution 
was  passed  requesting  all  State  horticultural  soci- 
eties to  send  delegates  to  a  national  convention  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  March  5th,  1897,  to  consider 
and  recommend  the  most  appropriate  Federal  and 
State  legislation  for  preventing  the  introduction  or 
diffusion  of  noxious  insects  and  fungi  in  the  United 
States. 

The  convention  assembled  at  the  Ebbitt  House, 
Friday  morning,  March  5th,  the  sessions  lasting  all 
that  day  and  the  greater  part  of  the  next.  E.  H. 
Cushman  of  Ohio  was  elected  president;  J.  H.  Hale 
of  Connecticut,  vice-president  ;  Wesley  Webb  of 
Delaware,  secretary,  and  M.  J.  Daniels  of  California, 
assistant  secretary.  Among  those  present  as  dele- 
gates were  the  following:  J.  H.  Hale,  Connecticut  ; 
W.  R.  Sessons,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  D.  D.  Denise,  New 
Jersey;  B.  T.  Galloway,  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment; W.  H.  Farnsworth,  Waterville,  Ohio;  S.  A. 
Beach,  New  York  ;  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  Parksley, 
Va.  ;  W.  B.  Alwood,  Blacksburg,  Va.  ;  H.  Gorman, 
Lexington,  Ky.  ;  L.  O.  Moward,  Agricultural  De- 
partment;  M.  V.  Selingerloud,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Wes- 
ley Webb,  Dover,  Del.  ;  Otto  Lugger,  St.  Anthony 
Park,  Minn.  ;  J.  Van  Lindley,  Pomona,  N.  C;  Gerald 
McCarthy,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  M.  J.  Daniels,  Riverside, 
Cal.;  S.  B.  Hedges,  Washington  ;  M.  W.  Miller,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio;  N.  H.  Lowe,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  C.  M. 
Hooker,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  H.  K.  Snow,  Tustin,  Cal.; 
E.  S.  Henry,  M.  C.  of  Connecticut  ;  H.  J.  Wibber, 
Department  of  Agriculture;  S.  H.  Derby,  Woodside, 
Del.;  C.  M.  Hobbs,  Bridgeport,  Ind.;  Robt.  Gulick, 
Link  wood,  Md.;  E.  S.  Goff,  Madison,  Wis.;  W.  G. 
Johnson,  College  Park,  Md.;  J.  W.  Baker,  Nashville, 
Tenn. ;  Walter  H.  Evans,  Ex.  Station,  Washington, 
D.  0.;  E.  H.  Bissell,  Richmond,  Va.;  E.  M.  Wardell, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  F.  M.  Webster,  Wooster,  Ohio  ; 
N.  J.  Bachelder,  Concord,  N.  H.;  E.  S.  Chamberlin, 
London,  Va. ;  E.  H.  Cushman,  Euclid,  Ohio  ;  Capt. 
R.  S.  Emery,  Chestertown,  Md.;  J.  H.  Brigham, 
Delta,  Ohio;  W.  C.  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  L.  O.  Howard,  Entomologist  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  read  a  paper  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  insect  pests  and  methods  of  pre- 
vention to  be  taken.  He  said  that  in  a  collection  of 
600  species  of  noxious  insects  exhibited  at  the 
World's  Fair,  111  species  were  introduced  from 
other  countries.  Among  scale  insects  alone,  twenty- 
three  species  were  of  foreign  origin.  The  noxious 
insects  from  countries  having  climates  similar  to  our 
own,  such  as  Europe,  China,  Japan  and  Australia, 
are  most  to  be  feared.  Those  from  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical countries  are  not  so  dangerous,  except  in 
the  extreme  south.  Prof.  Howard  showed  that  even 
with  rigid  inspection  at  the  ports  of  entry,  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  guard  against  the  importation  of  no- 
torious insects,  by  giving  the  history  of  the  gypsy 
moth,  the  Hessian  fly  and  the  common  cabbage  but- 
terfly. Judicious  inspection  might  have  kept  out 
several  pests  in  the  past.  He  thought  the  establish- 
ment of  adequate  inspection  at  the  ports  of  entry 
need  not  be  expensive  to  the  general  government. 

Prof.  B.  T.  Galloway,  of  the  Dept.  of  Argiculture, 
read  the  next  paper.  It  was  entitled,  "Plant  Dis- 
eases and  the  Possibilities  of  Decrease  by  Legisla- 
tion." Plant  diseases  he  divided  into  two  groups,  those 
caused  by  insects  and  fungi  and  those  which  origi- 
nate through  unfavorable  surroundings.  He  showed 
how  difficult  it  is  to  expect  aid  from  legislation, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  detecting  diseases  in  their 
incipient  stages.  Again,  one  state  might  make 
good  laws  while  bordering  States  might  take  no 
action,  rendering  the  work  done  of  less  importance 
than  if  all  passed  similar  remedial  measures. 

A  paper  from  B.  M.  Lelong,  California,  on  the  in- 
spection of  trees,  fruits  and  plants  in  your  State. 
[An  outline  of  this  paper  has  already  appeared  in 
our  columns.] 

Mr.  Gerald  McCarthy,  of  North  Carolina,  read  a 
paper  on  insect  foes,  their  prevention  and  eradi- 
cation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin,  from  California,  spoke  on  the 
quarantine  of  trees  at  Los  Angeles,  and  showed  how 
the  whole  country  had  been  benefited  by  the  State 
laws  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  pests.  He 
thought,  that  should  a  bill  be  drawn  up  governing 
the  inspection  of  importations  that  Congress  would 
be  found  in  the  humor  to  give  the  subject  its  earnest 
consideration. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Wilson,  the  new  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  addressed  the  convention.  In  the  course 
of  bis  remarks,  he  stated  that  he  was  in  sympathy 
with,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  further  the  objects  the  convention  had  in 
view. 

A  committee  on  legislation  was  formed,  consisting 
of  ten  members,  with  W.  B.  Alwood,  Blacksburg, 


Va.,  as  chairman.  Several  resolutions  were  reported 
by  the  committee  to  the  convention  for  its  consider- 
ation previous  to  drawing  up  a  bill  to  be  presented 
to  Congress.  These  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
convention,  recommending  State  legislation  against 
the  introduction  of  dangerous  insects  or  plant  dis- 
eases, and  that  each  State  provide  inspectors  of  nur- 
series and  premises  for  the  detection  of  insects,  and 
those  inspectors  be  given  power  to  order  remedial 
measures  when  such  be  found  necessary,  and  that 
each  State  provide  the  most  approved  remedical 
measures. 

The  bill  subsequently  reported  by  the  committee 
is  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of 
trees,  plants,  shrubs,  roots,  buds,  pips,  scions, 
grafts  or  nursery  stock  imported  into  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  inspection  of  plants  grown  in  the 
United  States  which  become  the  subjects  of  inter- 
state commerce." 

It  empowers  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  at  the 
expense  of  the  owner,  to  place  in  quarantine  all 
articles  imported  which  are  described  as  above,  and 
to  have  them  inspected  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  presence  of  insect  or  fungoid  diseases.  When 
such  trees,  etc.,  are  found  to  be  infested  with  dis- 
eases or  insect  pests  they  are  to  be  treated  at  the 
expense  of  the  owner  or  destroyed,  if  their  condition 
warrant  it.  Appeals  may  be  taken  from  the  deci- 
sions of  the  inspectors  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture within  three  days,  the  decision  of  the  Secretary 
being  final. 

When  the  inspection  shows  the  goods  to  be  appar- 
ently free  from  disease  a  certificate  is  to  be  issued 
to  the  owner  by  the  inspector,  which  precludes  fur- 
ther inspection  within  the  United  States. 

If  found  to  have  been  treated  abroad  and  accom- 
panied with  a  satisfactory  guarantee,  this  will  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  inspection  at  the  port  of  entry. 
The  bill  makes  it  unlawful  to  transport  from  one 
State  to  another  all  trees,  etc.,  which  have  not  been 
examined  by  inspectors  and  certified  to  be  free  from 
fungoid  or  insect  diseases. 

The  Committee  on  Legislation  was  made  a  perma- 
nent one,  with  the  power  to  appoint  an  executive1 
committee  to  take  charge  of  legislation.    The  con- 
vention adjourned  sine  die,  subject  to  the  call  of  the* 
president  and  secretary.  G.  W.  Oliver. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Sugar  Beet  Land. 

In  commenting  upon  the  life-size  sugar  beet  which 
graced  our  first  page,  some  weeks  ago,  we  remarked 
the  fitness  of  growing  beet  seed  in  California  instead' 
of  importing  it  from  Europe.  Of  course,  to  do  that 
will  require  the  same  exact  methods  that  prevail  in 
Europe,  but  California  can  surely  do  that.  It  is 
somewhat  disappointing  to  see  that  Utah  is  surpass- 
ing us  in  the  undertaking.  Last  year  the  Utah 
Sugar  Company  raised  about  nine  tons  of  seed,  while 
the  coming  season  they  expect  to  produce  about 
twenty-five  tons.  To  do  this  they  selected  the  very 
finest  and  best  beets  raised,  to  the  extent  of  fifty- 
seven  tons.  These  beets  showed  a  polarization  of  18J 
per  cent  sucrose  and  85  per  cent  purity.  These 
"  mother  "  beets,  as  they  call  them,  were  harvested 
with  the  tops  left  on,  and  were  then  packed  in  dry 
sand  so  as  to  keep  the  beets  from  touching  each 
other,  and  then  left  to  await  planting.  Great  care 
has  to  be  taken  in  storing  beets.  Here  and  there  are 
tubes  so  placed  in  the  sand  as  to  permit  the  drop- 
ping down  of  the  thermometer  to  tell  whether  the 
.  sand  and  beet  pyramids  are  too  warm  or  too  cold.  It 
took  three  men  two  months  to  pack  away  these 
beets.  This  month  they  will  be  taken  out  and  each 
one  tested  to  see  if  it  still  retains  its  strength  and 
purity,  after  which  they  will  be  planted  over  a  20- 
acre  field  and  properly  cultivated.  Some  of  last 
year's  product  of  seed  has  been  sent  to  California 
and  New  Mexico  to  be  tested,  and  now  everything 
looks  favorable  for  sugar  beet  seed  becoming  a  home 
product  and  for  Utah  to  carry  off  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  State  to  raise  sugar  beet  seed.  It  certainly 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  beet  seed  raised  here  is 
superior  to  that  imported,  but  California  should  not 
leave  the  palm  to  Utah  without  a  contest.  Our  great 
seed  growers  should  look  after  this. 


Preventing  Blackleg. 


As  the  time  of  rank  grass  and  blackleg  is  at  hand, 
it  is  interesting  to  read  in  the  Breeders'  Gazette  an 
account  of  a  Minnesota  grower,  whose  loss  from 
blackleg  was  from  ten  to  fifteen  head  annually  out  of 
herds  of  three  to  five  hundred  head,  uutil  a  neighbor 
told  him  to  try  the  following  mixture  as  a  preventive: 
To  a  milkpail  of  common  salt  add  one  handful  of  sul- 
phur and  one  handful  of  saltpeter  and  mix  thor- 
oughly. This  was  scattered  once  a  week — sometimes 
twice — on  clean  grass  spots  where  it  could  be  licked 
up  by  the  cattle.  After  this  there  were  no  more 
losses  from  blackleg  in  the  herd,  no  matter  how  rich 
the  grasses  were. 


March  20,  1897. 
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Frost  Prevention  flethods   in   Napa  Valley. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Napa  Farmers'  Club 
Mr.  W.  Egbert  Smith  submitted  an  interesting 
record  of  his  experiments  in  frost  prevention.  In 
his  introductory  paragraphs  he  reviews  general 
aspects  of  the  matter  which  have  been  already  pre- 
sented in  our  columns,  but  as  the  subject  is  very 
timely  and  as  many  have  not  as  yet  given  serious 
thought  to  the  problems  to  be  solved  we  shall  present 
his  full  statement  of  the  subject : 

Dry  Heat  Cannot  be  Retained  Where  it  is  Wanted. — 
A  timely  topic  for  our  consideration  is  the  protec- 
tion of  our  orchards  from  injury  by  frost.  Last  year 
there  were  heavy  losses  in  this  valley  and  through- 
out the  State  by  unusually  severe  frosts  in  March 
and  April.  The  smudge  smoke  has  been  tried  in 
past  years  with  such  poor  results  that  it  is  generally 
considered  as  a  failure.  More  recent  efforts  have 
been  in  the  direction  of  protection  by  the  evaporation 
of  water  in  connection  with  smoke,  relying  for  pro- 
tection on  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  thus  jn- 
duced,  rather  than  upon  the  direct  effects  of  the 
heat  in  warming  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  most  noticeable  result  of  an 
open  fire  in  or  near  the  orchard  or  vineyard,  is  to 
produce  an  updraft,  by  which  the  heated  air  rises 
rapidly,  and  the  heavier,  cold  air  immediately  rushes 
in  to  take  its  place.  In  other  words,  the  heat  by 
this  method  cannot  be  kept  in  the  orchard,  but  is 
lost  in  space  like  the  heat  by  radiation  in  a  cloudless 
night. 

Efficacy  of  Aqueous  Vapor. — On  the  other  hand, 
vapor  of  water,  especially  in  the  cold  night  air,  hangs 
low  and  heavy,  like  fog,  which  in  reality  it  is— fog 
manufactured  for  the  occasion.  Nor  is  the  fact  that 
it  remains  low  its  only  claim  for  preference  over 
direct  heat  or  smoke,  for  aqueous  vapor  has  several 
important  considerations  in  its  favor.  In  order  to 
better  understand  why  aqueous  vapor  is  a  real  pro- 
tection against  frost,  let  us  briefly  notice  some  of 
its  demonstrated  properties,  for  if  we  know  the 
"why  and  wherefore"  we  can  always  more  effect- 
ively reach  the  result  we  aim  at.  Water,  and  water 
vapor,  conduct  heat  very  slowly,  hence  radiation  of 
heat  from  bodies  of  water,  or  from  the  ocean,  takes 
place  slowly,  while  from  the  land,  especially  dry  land, 
it  takes  place  rapidly.  This  fact  explains  why  the 
presence  of  water,  or  fogs,  modifies  temperatures. 

Storage  of  Latent  Heat. — Water  is  said  to  have 
high  specific  heat,  that  is  to  say,  it  requires  more 
beat  to  raise  the  temperature  of  water  one  degree 
than  any  other  known  substance;  for  instance,  thirty 
times  as  much  as  to  raise  mercury  one  degree.  In 
general,  it  takes  seven  times  as  much  heat  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  water  one  degree  as  it  does  to 
aroduce  the  same  change  in  other  substances.  The 
leat  thus  stored  up  is  called  latent  heat.  All  the 
ieat  required  to  boil  water  becomes  latent  in  the 
rapor  thus  produced.  Consequently,  when  vapor  of 
vater  comes  in  contact  with  cold  air  it  slowly  con- 
lenses  and  sets  free  all  the  heat  required  to  produce 
■he  vapor.  Therefore,  the  heat  stored  in  vapor  of 
vater  is  not  lost  when  it  cools  to  the  point  of  con- 
lensation,  but  is  delivered  to  the  atmosphere  where 
inost  needed — that  is,  near  the  earth's  surface. 

I  Checking  Radiation. — Another  important  consider- 
ition  is  the  fact  that  vapor  of  water,  being  heavier 
han  air,  forms  a  barrier  against  the  rapid  radiation 
)f  beat  from  the  earth's  surface,  that  is,  it  locally 
.rrests  the  rising  heat,  as  clouds  do,  and  on  the 
ame  principle  that  a  blanket  or  sheet  of  muslin 
could  protect  if  they  could  be  used.  We  have  then, 
n  vaporized  water,  several  properties  that  tend  to 
iake  it  more  effective  than  the  direct  heat  from  fires. 
iy  adding  moisture  to  the  air  still  another  effect  is 
iroduced — the  dew  point  is  raised  thereby.  The 
emperature  at  which  condensation  is  effected  is 
ailed  the  dew  point.  Now,  when  air  is  full  of  moist- 
re,  condensation  (or  the  dew  point)  will  occur  at  a 
igher  temperature  than  when  the  air  is  quite  dry. 
lence,  by  raising  the  dew  point,  the  great  amount 
f  latent  heat  held  by  the  vapor  is  set  free  at  a 
omparatively  high  temperature,  and  the  danger 
oint  is  thereby  further  removed. 

Earlier  Devices  for  Applying  These  Principles. — For 
hese  reasons  and  others  it  is  evident,  and  observa- 
ion  confirms  the  conclusion,  that  the  presence  of 
rater  on  the  earth  and  moisture  in  the  air,  resist 
nd  overcome  what  would  otherwise  be  hurtful  tem- 
erature  for  embryo  fruits.  These  facts  being 
mceded,  the  question  is,  How  shall  we  best  render 
ie  atmosphere  of  the  orchard  or  vineyard  tempo- 
irily  humid  ?  Many  devices  have  been  suggested, 
ome  have  been  declared  successful.  The  use  of 
ortable  arrangements  (on  wheels  or  sleds)  for  gen- 
^atiDg  steam  and  vapors  has  been  tried  with  some 
easure  of  success.  They  are  generally  regarded, 
think,  as  involving  more  expense  than  stationary 
luipments  for  the  same  purpose.  It  has  occurred 
i  me  that  teams  on  the  field  might  be  objectionable 
i  account  of  the  soft  condition  of  the  ground  follow- 
g  heavy  rains,  but  this  may  not  be  a  formidable 


objection.  In  case  of  stationary  arrangements  for 
producing  the  moisture  required,  the  best  sugges- 
tions so  far  offered  favor  the  erection  of  wire  netting 
on  four  stakes,  the  same  as  has  been  done  on  wagons 
or  sleds,  about  20  inches  from  the  ground,  covering 
the  netting  with  wet  straw,  or  strawy  manure,  and 
burning  some  kind  of  fuel  under  the  netting  which 
will  send  the  heat  through  the  wet  straw  and  thus 
cause  the  steamy  vapors  to  rise  and  drift  away  from 
the  fires.  Various  modifications  of  this  method  have 
been  experimented  with  at  Riverside  and  other 
places.  The  most  prominent  fault  of  this  method, 
j  and  its  modifications,  seem  to  be  that  much  waste  of 
[  fuel  and  heat  occur  on  account  of  the  open  surround- 
ings of  the  fire.  Some  advocate  the  direct  burning 
|  of  wet  straw  or  manure  in  bales  or  sacks;  but  this 
method  evidently  would  not  raise  moisture  fast 
enough  to  be  effective  where  the  danger  is  great. 

Mr.  Smith's  Experiments. — I  have  been  experiment- 
ing with  these  methods  myself  to  some  extent.  I 
have  an  almond  orchard  that  was  rendered  barren 
by  frosts  last  spring,  and  has  been  again  severely 
threatened  by  the  temperatures  of  the  mornings  of 
the  21st  and  23rd  of  February.  I  had  hauled  out 
previously,  and  distributed  through  the  orchard, 
about  100  feet  apart,  heaps  of  manure  to  be  used  for 
smudging  if  necessary.  I  tried  setting  these  on  fire 
by  the  use  of  kerosene  and  petroleum,  but  found  it 
difficult  to  keep  them  burning,  and  at  best  the  heat 
produced  was  feeble,  and  the  moisture  liberated 
correspondingly  littiited,  indefinite  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. I  had  prepared  a  half  dozen  coal  oil  cans  by 
cutting  open  the  ends  for  draft  and  perforating  one 
side  with  holes,  so  as  to  put  in  the  form  of  a  rude 
stove.  These  cans  I  half  buried  in  the  ground  beside 
as  many  heaps  of  strawy  manure,  laying  them  on 
their  sides,  with  the  perforated  side  up.  Inside  this 
temporized  stove  I  put  about  a  quart  of  petroleum 
and  set  it  on  fire.  When  it  blazed  up  freely,  I 
covered  the  can-stove  with  wet  manure.  The  result 
was  a  heavy  outpour  of  dense  steamy  vapor  and 
smoke  that  impressed  me  very  favorably.  The  heat 
was  quite  strong,  and  under  complete  control  by 
means  of  the  door-like  openings  cut  in  the  ends,  but 
there  was  little  chance  for  the  heat  to  escape  until  it 
had  been  converted  into  the  hot  vapors,  which  arose 
abundantly.  This  scheme  was  original,  and  appa- 
rently very  effective.  Wood  could  be  used  instead 
of,  or  in  connection  with,  petroleum. 

Mr.  Smith's  Improved  Method. — This  led  to  another 
scheme,  more  simple  and  quite  as  effective,  which  I 
have  tried  with  very  satisfactory  results.  This 
scheme  is  to  make  the  stove  without  the  coal  oil  can. 
I  took  a  spade,  and  at  each  pile  of  wet  straw,  or 
manure,  I  dug  a  small  hole,  say  8  inches  deep,  1 
foot  long,  and  barely  as  wide  as  the  spade.  I  notched 
out  V-shape  both  ends  of  the  hole  to  give  it  draft, 
and  covered  it  with  four  or  five  sticks  of  stove  wood 
— green,  hard  wood  preferred;  prunings  could  be 
utilized.  Before  covering  over  the  top  of  this 
improvised  stove,  I  laid  a  few  kindlings,  chips,  corn 
cobs,  etc.,  poured  on  a  little  kerosene,  or  crude 
petroleum,  set  it  on  fire,  then  covered  with  the 
sticks  of  green,  hard,  stove  wood,  the  ends  of  which 
rested  on  top  of  the  ground.  When  it  blazed  up 
freely,  which  the  use  of  kerosene,  or  crude  oil,  makes 
certain,  I  put  several  forkfulls  of  the  manure  on  top 
of  the  wood;  a  little  wet  earth  on  top  of  this  will 
insure  a  generous  output  of  moisture  for  several 
hours.  For  fuel  a  pan  of  crude  petroleum  or  bitu- 
minous coal  could  be  used,  and  for  covering  a  piece, 
of  grating  or  of  perforated  sheet  iron  or  even  of 
heavy  wire  netting  might  be  used  instead  of  the  cov- 
ering of  stove  wood.  To  make  the  night  work  easy 
at  the  critical  time  everything  should  be  in  readiness 
beforehand  on  the  ground  except  some  dry  kindling 
wood,  chips  or  corn  cobs.  It  will  not  hurt,  but 
rather  improve,  the  effectiveness  of  the  piles  of  straw 
or  manure  and  covering  of  stove  wood  to  lie  in  the 
rains.  The  hole-made  or  can-made  stoves  also  should 
be  ready.  By  a  proper  distribution  of  these  "  steam 
producers  "  on  the  windward  side  of  an  orchard,  I 
believe  it  would.be  unnecessary  to  start  them  in 
other  places.  If  unused,  the  manure  or  straw  could 
be  spread  over  the  ground  and  plowed  under,  and 
unnecessary  work  and  expense  would  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  I  can  recommend  a  trial  of  the  new 
methods  here  outlined  with  confidence  in  their  effi- 
cacy. I  claim  for  them  a  better  realization  of  the 
objects  aimed  at  than  has  been  generally  attained  by 
other  methods  employed. 

What  Is  Accomplished. — The  desirable  features  se- 
cured may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  The  production  of  dense  steam  and  vapors  from 
I  wet  straw,  wet  manure,  green  weeds  or  grass,  in 

combination  with  wet  earth,  or  even  from  wet  earth 
alone,  quickly  and  in  large  volume. 

2.  The  conversion  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  heat 
generated  into  steaming  vapors,  but  little  of  the  dry 
heat  escaping  into  the  air. 

3.  Economy  of  fuel  and  adaptation  to  various  kinds 
of  fuel,  needing  little  attention  after  once  lighted. 

4.  Cheap,  home-made  appliances  and  definite  re- 
sults. 

With  regard  to  my  own  efforts  to  prevent  damage 
so  far,  I  can  only  say  that  the  buds  and  blossoms  of 
my  almonds  appear  to  be  uninjured. 

Perhaps  there  would  have  been  no  ujury  if  nothing 


had  been  attempted  to  prevent  it;  but  the  conditions 
were  alarming.  My  thermometer  registered  26°  in 
the  orchard  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  ult.,  and  ice 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  had  in  a  few  hours  frozen 
oyer  a  tub  of  water  standing  near  by.  If  such  con- 
ditions would  not  kill  opening  buds  and  embryo 
fruits,  then  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  then  wet 
earth  and  humid  atmosphere  resulting  from  heavy 
rains  two  days  previous  were  factors  in  saving  them. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


February  in  the  Garden. 

To  the  Editor:— This  is  the  month  that  is  gener- 
ally considered  to  be  the  most  favorable  one  (at  least 
in  this  portion  of  the  State)  for  wideawake  persons 
to  commence  an  early  vegetable  garden  in  good 
earnest.  This  season,  however,  has  been  a  very  un- 
usual one  here  and  but  very  little  garden  work  was 
done  during  the  entire  month,  owing  to  either  cold 
weather,  accompanied  by  cold  fogs,  or  long-continued 
rains  ;  and  while  there  were  not  any  very  heavy 
rains,  they  have  been  of  such  duration  that  it  has 
been  next  to  impossible  to  do  any  garden  work,  espe- 
cially in  the  valley  land,  which  was  completely  satu- 
rated with  water.  A  great  deal  of  plowing  is  gen- 
erally done  this  month  in  the  orchards,  but  nothing 
was  done  this  year  as  far  as  my  observation  went. 
Persons  living  in  the  foothills  could  occasionally  get 
in  a  day's  work  whenever  the  weather  permitted, 
which  was  not  very  often.  Many  persons,  on  ac- 
count of  such  an  unfavorable  February,  predicted 
that  a  very  pleasant  month  would  surely  follow,  but 
I  am  afraid  their  predictions  will  fail  this  time,  for 

"The  stormy  March  has  come  at  last, 

With  wind  and  clouds  and  changing  skies." 

These  lines  that  I  have  quoted  almost  exactly  de- 
scribe the  character  of  the  weather  during  the 
month  up  to  this  date,  so  far  as  this  part  of  the 
country  is  concerned.  The  mountains  around  us 
have  been  snow-capped  several  times,  but  it  soon 
vanished  through  the  influence  of  a  little  sunshine 
followed  by  gentle  rains. 

This  morning  (March  8th)  the  temperature  was 
40°,  and  an  occasional  glance  through  a  rift  in  the 
low-hanging  clouds  around  Mt.  St.  Helena  and  the 
foothills  in  the  vicinity  showed  that  there  was  an 
additional  amount  of  the  "beautiful  snow"  depos- 
ited there  last  night.  However,  we  will  hope  for 
the  best.  One  thing  I  think  is  certain,  and  in  our 
favor.  On  account  of  such  unusual  weather  the 
first  crop  here  will  doubtless  be  at  least  two  weeks 
or  more  later  than  it  was  last  year. 

We  will,  therefore,  try  and  put  up  with  the  unfa- 
vorable weather,  take  courage  and  get  ready  in  good 
earnest  when  spring  fairly  opens  and  balmy  breezes 
blow  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

"  Rural  "  Readers. — Quite  a  number  of  Rural 
readers  improved  some  of  their  spare  time  during 
the  latter  part  of  February  in  asking  me  various 
questions  as  to  just  how  I  proceeded  in  order  to 
raise  certain  kinds  of  vegetables  very  early  in  the 
season,  what  varieties  I  considered  best,  etc. 

I  am  fully  satisfied  that  some  of  these  readers 
must  be  new  subscribers,  as  many  of  their  questions 
have  been  pretty  thoroughly  answered  by  me  in  my 
former  articles  in  the  Rural,  coveriug  a  period  of 
over  seven  years.  Then,  again,  many  of  their  ques- 
tions have  reached  me  altogether  too  late  for  my 
answer  to  be  available  for  them  or  other  Rural 
readers  this  season,  and,  therefore,  I  will  have  to 
delay  answering  such  until  another  season. 

What  to  Do. — Any  time  this  month  will  do  to  plant 
radishes,  turnips,  beets;  carrots,  parsnips,  dwarf 
peas,  etc.  I  have  found  by  practical  experience  that 
in  order  to  grow  radishes  that  will  be  tender,  sweet 
and  crispy  they  must  grow  very  quickly,  and  in 
order  to  have  them  do  so  the  land  should  be  highly 
enriched  and  of  a  sandy  nature.  The  seeds  should 
not  be  planted  until  the  ground  is  a  little  warm,  and 
if  the  beds  are  raised  considerably  above  the  general 
surface  it  is  all  the  better.  Beets,  parsnips,  car- 
rots, cabbage,  peas,  etc.,  will  do  well  with  a  much 
lower  temperature,  and  as  soon  as  mild  spring 
weather  comes  they  will  astonish  one  with  their 
rapid  growth. 

It  is  too  late  (here)  to  plant  the  large,  tall  variety 
of  peas  after  the  first  of  March,  as  they  are  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  hot  weather  before  they  ma- 
ture. If  one  has  good  facilities  for  irrigation  they 
can  be  raised  successfully  if  planted  any  time  this 
month.  Peas,  like  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  delight 
in  moisture,  and  must  have  it  in  some  way.  They 
do  their  best  in  the  cool,  showery  weather  of  early 
spring. 

Tomatoes. — "  What  do  you  consider  the  best  vari- 
ety of  tomatoes  ?  When  do  you  plant  the  seeds  ? 
How  far  apart  do  you  put  the  plants  V  Do  they  need 
irrigation  V  The  best  variety  is  a  large,  smooth, 
prolific,  red,  solid  tomato.  No  matter  about  the 
name  or  the  seeds,  /  think  they  are  healthy.  I 
always  plant  a  few  seeds  by  February  10th,  another 
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small  lot  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  aDd  shall 
plant  my  last  ones  about  the  25th  of  this  month.  I 
have  nice  plants  now  in  their  fourth  leaf  that  I 
planted  early  in  February  in  a  box  8x8  and  3  inches 
deep.  I  had  the  soil  fine  and  moist,  covered  the 
seeds  about  half  an  inch,  and  wrapped  the  box  up 
completely  with  an  old  grain  sack  and  put  it  up- 
stairs in  my  house  near  the  chimney.  After  eight 
days  I  uncovered  it  and  brought  it  to  the  window. 
In  a  few  days  the  plants  appeared.  I  keep  them  out- 
doors as  long  as  the  temperature  keeps  up  to  50°. 
This  hardens  them  and  causes  them  to  grow  strong 
and  vigorous.  I  plant  the  large  varieties  6x6  feet. 
The  Dwarf  Champion,  however,  can  be  planted  4x4 
feet  and  is  an  early,  smooth,  prolific  and  good  tomato 
for  family  use.  I  never  irrigate,  but  give  them 
thorough  cultivation  at  least  twice  a  week  until  the 
vines  are  in  the  way. 

Onions. — "  "When  do  you  plant  onion  seeds  to  make 
sets  for  planting  next  fall  ?  "  Now,  or  any  time 
this  month,  or  as  soon  as  your  land  is  in  fit  condition 
to  work.  Plant  the  seeds  very  thickly,  in  rows  so 
you  can  cultivate  with  a  horse.  These  onious  should 
only  grow  to  be  about  as  large  as  marbles  ;  when 
fully  ripe,  pull,  dry,  and  put  in  the  coolest,  driest 
place  you  have,  cover  lightly  with  straw,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  first  good  rain  in  the  fall  plant 
them  in  raised  beds  or  rows,  placing  the  sets  an 
inch  or  two  apart  if  you  want  to  sell  young  onions. 
Put  in  a  light  dressing  of  fiue  horse  manure  (I  save 
it  in  summer  and  store  it  in  old  barrels  undercover). 
This  not  only  seems  to  keep  the  ground  from  baking 
after  heavy  rains,  and  from  drying  out  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  north  winds,  but  the  fertilizing  prop- 
erties of  the  manure,  especially  if  mixed  with  the 
sweepings  of  the  henhouse,  is  very  beneficial  to  the 
young  plants.  Onions  are  like  babies  in  one  respect 
at  least ;  if  you  want  them  to  grow  you  must  feed 
them.  I  have  onions  now  about  ready  for  the  table,, 
seeds  of  which  I  planted  September  1st.  My  lettuce, 
seeds  of  which  were  planted  at  the  same  time,  ma- 
tured and  was  sold  early  in  February. 

Cabbage  Worms. — i:How  do  you  get  rid  of  the 
white  worm  that  destroys  young  cabbage  plants  ?  " 
I  simply  go  after  them  in  good  earnest  as  soon  as  I 
discover  a  single  plant  nipped  off.  Dig  around  all 
the  young  plants  very  carefully  and  thoroughly  with 
a  small  stick,  and  you  will  get  the  rascals  every 
time.  I  sometimes  find  several  around  one  plaut, 
some  very  small.  They  appear  to  be  more  destruct- 
ive where  the  soil  is  highly  enriched  with  horse 
manure. 

Cauliflower. — "  How  do  you  raise  large  heads  of 
cauliflower,  and  how  do  you  keep  them  from  turning 
yellow?"  Have  strong,  vigorous  plants  ready  to 
transplant  early  in  February.  In  order  to  do  this, 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  fall — by  September  1st. 
If  you  have  failed  to  do  this,  and  sow  your  seeds  in 
February  or  March,  you  will  have  to  irrigate  thor- 
oughly and  often  in  order  to  raise  good  heads,  un- 
less you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  low,  moist  land. 
Cauliflower  needs  very  rich  land  and  plenty  of  moist- 
ure. They  cannot  be  cultivated  too  often  ;  a  good 
hoe  and  plenty  of  elbow  grease  will  also  be  very 
beneficial.  In  order  to  grow  nice,  snow-white  heads, 
bring  the  leaves  together  and  tie  them  over  the 
young  "curds,"  or  heads,  when  they  are  quite  small. 
This  will  protect  them  entirely  from  the  sun,  and  by 
examining  them  occasionally  it  soon  becomes  a  very 
easy  matter  to  tell  when  they  are  in  just  the  right 
condition  to  pick. 

I  have  on  hand  several  other  questions  which  I  will 
endeavor  to  answer  in  due  time  for  the  benefit  of 
Rural  readers.  Ira  W.  Adams. 

Calistoga,  Cal.,  March,  8,  1897. 


THE  DAIRY. 


How  a  Progressive  Dairy  was  Developed 
at  Fresno. 

At  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Malaga 
some  weeks  ago,  a  paper  on  dairying  was  read  by 
Miss  M.  D.  Eschelman,  which  was  duly  published  in 
the  Rural  Press  of  Feb.  13.  The  subject  was  so  in- 
teresting that  Miss  Eschelman  was  requested  to  pre- 
sent her  experience  more  in  detail  at  the  subsequent 
Institute  at  Fresno.  It  is  the  essential  parts  of  this 
record  that  follow. 

Dairy  Success  Not  Necessarily  a  Birthright. — It  al- 
ways seems  foolish  for  those  brought  up  in  large  cit- 
ies to  hope  to  succeed  as  farmers,  though  progres- 
sive fruit  growing,  scientific  dairying  and  the  raising 
of  race  horses  seem  to  find  their  most  successful  fol- 
lowers among  those  not  born  on  the  farm.  The  train- 
ing to  accept  intelligently  the  experiments  of  others 
and  the  judgment  to  sift  the  purely  theoretical  from 
the  truly  practical  comprise  the  surest  basis  of  suc- 
cess, rather  than  the  mere  accident  of  where  a  man 
was  born. 

An  Opportunity  Suggested  by  a  Difficulty. — When 
eleven  years  ago  Fresno  was  found  to  be  that  Mecca 
where  asthma  ceased  to  trouble  and  health  abounded, 
our  family,  weary  of  seeking  health  resorts,  gladly 


dropped  into  the  quiet  of  home  life.  One  drawback 
was  discovered  when  the  butter  was  found  not  to  be 
palatable,  for  we  were  critical,  our  ideal  being 
formed  on  the  taste  we  so  well  knew  of  the  Philadel- 
phia "gilt  edge." 

A  few  cows  were  purchased,  among  them  a  self- 
milker,  a  kicker  and  cows  that  seemed  intended  for 
other  purposes,  as  they  preferred  to  milk  a  few 
months  and  then  go  dry.  "We  found  ourselves  with  a 
few  pans  of  milk  and  the  book  "ABC  of  Butter- 
making,"  ready  to  try  to  make  good  butter.  Those 
pans  of  milk  were  indeed  a  trial ;  they  were  carried 
from  room  to  room,  as  the  temperature  varied. 

The  MUk- heating  Method.— We  soon  found  that  the 
making  of  butter  by  the  Paris  method  would  give  us 
less  trouble  in  securing  the  proper  raising  of  the 
cream.  The  milk  was  heated  as  soon  as  possible  after 
being  drawn  from  the  cows,  to  a  scalding  point. 
Here  it  was  necessary  to  use  great  care,  for,  if  the 
least  boiling  occurred,  the  grain  of  the  butter  was 
spoiled.  The  milk  was  cooled  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and,  after  twelve  hours,  was  skimmed.  We  often 
failed  in  lack  of  high  flavor  and  exhaustive  churning, 
until  we  learned  to  properly  ripen  the  cream.  Each 
skimming  was  carefully  mixed  with  the  rest  of  the 
cream,  and  the  temperature  kept  as  even  as  possi- 
ble. When  the  cream  tasted  slightly  acid,  but  not 
strong  or  rancid,  and  when  the  little  pits  made  by  the 
drops  of  cream  falling  gently  from  the  spoon  on  the 
satiny  surface  took  about  twenty  seconds  to  disap- 
pear, the  cream  was  ripe  and  ready  to  be  churned. 

Rnju'd  Advanet  With  Improved  Method*.  —  Later  we 
learned  to  ripen  the  cream  by  using  starters,  home 
made  and  commercial,  to  give  us  the  benign  bacilli  of 
good  flavor  and  aroma,  and,  by  careful  cleanliness,  to 
avoid  the  evil  bacilli,  that,  matured  in  filth,  produce 
bad  flavor  and  decomposition  of  the  cream. 

As  the  milk  would  occasionally  be  tainted,  we  had 
a  cement  floor  laid  in  the  old  cow  barn  and  made  free 
use  of  gypsum  to  control  odors.  The  cows  were  well 
groomed  and  the  manure  hauled  away  daily.  Perfect 
milk  was  the  result,  showing  that  we  had  reached  the 
source  of  contamination. 

The  next  improvement  was  a  Baby  separator, 
and  it  was  a  little  marvel  that  turned  dairying 
into  an  attractive  pursuit.  The  Babcock  test  soon 
followed,  and  we  rapidly  learned  to  check  the 
losses  in  the  skim  milk  and  in  the  buttermilk,  un- 
til by  the  end  of  18!>4  the  butter  making  was  well 
under  control. 

Valley  Notions  Discounted.  —  We  had  about  thirty 
cows  and  a  few  customers,  to  whom  we  furnished 
butter  with  pride  in  our  success  in  a  new  pursuit. 
We  now  concluded  to  increase  our  herd,  making  it  a 
matter  of  business,  hoping  to  cover  the  losses  of  the 
raisin  vineyard.  The  grocers  were  approached,  as  we 
desired  them  to  handle  the  butter,  but  everywhere 
we  were  repulsed  with  remarks  as  follows:  "  No  one 
ever  made  butter  in  this  valley  our  customers  could 
eat."  "It  may  do  for  ranch  folks."  "  Cows  is  dif- 
ferent critters  here  from  on  the  coast."  "  Alfalfa  is 
no  good  to  make  butter."  "It  can't  be  did."  We 
felt  sure  it  could  "  be  did." 

Improved  Buildings,  etc. — After  a  careful  study  of 
plans  for  a  creamery  building  and  utensils  most 
needed,  we  ventured  to  construct  the  present  brick 
building,  equipping  it  with  a  4  H.  P.  engine  and 
boiler,  a  large  churn,  a  butter  worker,  and  milk  and 
cream  vats  with  hot  and  cold  water  fittings  and 
sinks  for  the  washing  of  the  smaller  articles.  Only 
the  equipments  actually  needed  were  purchased,  as 
we  had  no  money  to  waste  on  the  creamery  pro- 
moters that  are  so  plentiful  everywhere. 

Eighteen  months  later  another  room  was  added, 
and  a  steam  separator,  with  a  skimming  capacity 
of  1300  pounds  per  hour,  replaced  the  Baby, 
now  too  small  for  our  use.  The  demand  for  the 
butter  was  now  greater  than  we  could  supply, 
though  we  bought  and  hired  cows  to  increase 
the  supply  faster  than  by  waiting  for  our  own  heifers 
to  become  cows.  We  have  never  found  these  com- 
mon cows,  bought  or  hired,  to  be  profitable  dairy  ani- 
mals. 

Milk  Must  Hi  Produced  Cheaply. — It  is  not  only  the 
price  received  for  each  pound  of  butter,  but  the 
cheapening  of  the  production  of  milk  by  both  feeding 
properly  and  by  using  improved  breeds,  that  needs 
to  be  studied  to  make  dairying  a  success.  The  food 
must  be  palatable  to  the  cow,  so  that  she  will  eat 
heartily,  for  the  best  milk  producers  are  the  hearty 
eaters.  Alfalfa  hay,  one  of  the  best  foods,  is  robbed 
of  half  of  its  value  for  milk  making  by  being  cut  too 
late,  when  it  is  placed  in  the  mangers  of  the  tows  a 
mass  of  dry,  woody  stems,  only  to  be  rejected  and 
dropped  under  their  feet,  instead  of  the  soft,  sweet 
hay  to  be  eaten  with  a  relish,  that  a  little  forethought 
could  have  so  well  provided. 

Alfalfa  Must  Reinforced. — Alfalfa  pasture  alone 
is  not  a  perfect  food.  The  lack  of  bone-forming  ma- 
terial is  painfully  evidenced  by  some  of  the  calves 
being  born  with  weak  loins  and  backs, almost  amount- 
ing to  rickets,  when  the  dams  have  been  pastured  for 
long  periods  almost  exclusively  on  alfalfa.  We  are 
growing  oats  and  peas  to  fill  the  new  silo,  and  hope 
to  cheapen  the  required  protein  and  gain  succulency 
at  the  same  time.  The  same  piece  of  land  in  the 
summer  will  raise  a  second  crop  when  planted  to 
white  dent  corn  to  fill  the  old  silo.    These  two  crops 


make  more  food  than  the  same  land  could  possibly 
produce  if  planted  in  alfalfa. 

How  to  Get  the  Best  Cows. — We  found  daily  and 
weekly  records  of  herds  that  far  surpassed  our  own. 
We  determined  to  weed  out  our  poorer  cows.  In 
December,  1893,  a  cow  ledger,  giving  each  cow  her 
separate  account,  was  opened.  The  Babcock  test 
was  regularly  made  of  each  cow's  milk.  The  total 
results  of  the  individual  tests  were  compared  with 
and  corrected  by,  when  necessary,  the  composite 
tests  made  either  immediately  before  or  after  each 
monthly  test,  thus  insuring  absolute  accuracy.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  separate  accounts  were 
footed  up  and  culling  commenced.  We  have  culled 
from  sixty-five  cows  raised  on  the  ranch  twenty- 
three  as  mere  "lilies  of  the  field."  It  was  hard  to  do 
so,  as  many  were  daughters  and  granddaughters  of 
special  pets.  It  paid  us  at  once,  for  these  idlers 
were  eating  up  the  profits  of  their  hard  working  sis- 
ters. 

Developing  Capacity  in  Cows. — The  cows  had  always 
I  been  well  fed,  having  an  abundance  of  bran,  mid- 
dlings and  good  hay  in  the  winter  and  a  shelter  from 
storms  and  during  the  frosty  nights.  Up  to  this  time 
no  attention  or  thought  had  been  given  to  balanced 
rations.  In  181*4  we  began  to  practice  the  feeding  of 
balanced  rations,  and  the  increase  of  milk  was  steady 
until  the  cows  reached  their  full  milk  capacity.  The 
decrease  in  cost  of  feed  for  each  pound  of  butter  pro- 
duced was  well  marked  in  the  year's  reckoning.  In 
1895  we  added  corn  ensilage  to  prevent  the  heavy 
winter  shrinkage  of  the  milk  flow.  A  new  barn  was 
built  and  the  cows  given  the  added  comfort  of  Bid- 
well  stalls.  In  1896  we  added  cocoanut  cake  to  the 
other  feeds.  As  an  illustration  of  the  results  of  these 
changes,  we  take  three  common  cows  that  were 
mature  animals  in  1894:  The  yellow  and  white  cow 
No.  2  in  1894  made  234  pounds  of  butter.  In  1895  she 
made  321  pounds.    In  1896,  402  pounds. 

Cow  No.  35,  a  common  long-horn  red  animal,  in 
1894  made  230  pounds  of  butter.  In  1895,  351  pounds: 
in  1896,  480.29  pounds.  No.  51  in  1894  made  184 
pounds  of  butter  ;  in  1895,  330  pounds  ;  in  1896,  382j 
pounds.  This  cow  was  considered  as  a  beef  animal. 
Her  appearance  was  so  greatly  against  her  when  she 
first  came  into  the  herd  that  the  milkers  named  her 
the  " Tuiare  Steer." 

Raising  the  Standard. — In  1895  we  placed  our  stan- 
dard at  300  pounds  of  butter  for  mature  cows  that 
went  through  the  year  without  any  misfortune  to 
cause  shrinkage  in  their  milk  flow.  We  culled  outj 
seven  and  the  rest  gave  us  an  average  of  335  pounds 
of  butter  per  cow. 

The  most  profitable  cows  in  our  herd  are  those  pro- 
ducing a  good  average  quantity  of  milk  containing  j 
3A  to  5  per  cent  of  butter  fat.  The  persistent  milker; 
is  often  not  accorded  due  credit.  We  have  two  cows 
illustrative  of  this:  The  first  largest  weekly  record 
was  121  pounds  of  butter ;  the  second  made  15J 
pounds  in  a  week.  When  at  the  close  of  the  year  the 
ledger  was  balanced,  their  accounts  were  as  follows: 
The  first  cow  made  488.25  pounds  of  butter;  the  sec- 
ond cow  488.05  pounds — a  fifth  of  a  pound  difference, 
and  that  in  favor  of  the  seemingly  poorer  cow. 

In  placing  a  herd  on  a  300-pounds-a-year  basis,  one 
must  be  ruthless  in  sending  to  the  butcher  cows  that 
produce  250  to  275  pounds  of  butter  yearly,  for  it  is  , 
these  cows  that  are  nearly  good  enough  that  are  the 
little  foxes  in  the  vineyard  to  eat  up  the  profits. 

Proper  Ideals  Must  Be  Formed. — It  is  only  when  an 
ideal  is  formed  in  the  mind  that  we  move  forward  in- 
telligently and  work  loses  its  drudgery,  becoming  a 
pleasure  that  lifts  us  easily  over  the  discouraging  de- 
tails of  a  new  pursuit.  We  were  longer  in  forming 
our  ideal  of  a  cow  and  in  learning  to  recognize  the 
beauty  of  dairy  form,  though  we  finally  came  to  see 
that  in  a  cow,  being  good  looking,  was  merely  look- 
ing good  for  the  intended  purpose — that  we  must 
look  to  the  dairy  breeds  for  our  butter  cows,  and  not 
allow  ourselves  to  follow  that  ignis  fatuus  of  a  general 
purpose  cow.  We  freely  admit  the  saying  to  be  true, 
that  "  the  sire  is  half  the  herd,"  yet  it  is  both  dis- 
couraging and  expensive  to  find  half  the  heifers 
raised  not  up  to  the  standard,  though  the  head  of 
the  herd  is  deep  in  the  blood  noted  for  its  dairy  per- 
formers. 

Introduction  of  the  Holsteins. — Our  greatest  loss,  or, 
rather,  lack  of  gain,  has  been  that  we  did  not  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  more  full-blooded  cows.  In 
1890  we  bought  two  registered  Holstein  heifers  and 
a  bull.  These  heifers  are  our  two  most  profitable 
cows.  Receiving  the  same  care  and  feed  as  the  rest 
of  the  herd,  one  produced  10,350  pounds  of  milk,  mak- 
ing 507.15  pounds  of  butter.  The  other  gave  13,505 
pounds  of  milk,  making  573.51  pounds  of  butter,  in 
1896. 

The  Holstein  cow  on  alfalfa  is  in  her  natural  en- 
vironment. When  we  remember  the  meadows  of 
Holland,  covered  with  grasses  knee-deep,  where  the 
cows  can  fill  their  stomachs  without  moving  more 
than  a  few  feet,  it  is  no  wonder  she  grew  to  be  a 
large,  ease-loving,  amiable  cow,  capable  of  storing 
away  a  large  amount  of  grass  and  giving  in  return 
pails  of  foaming  milk.  She  has  been  formed  by  her 
environment  from  the  time  of  Caesar  ;  our  alfalfa 
fields  suit  her,  and  on  them  she  continues  to  be  as 
great  a  producer  as  on  her  home  meadows. 

Our  grade  Holstein  herd  reached  in  1896  an  aver- 
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age  butter  production  of  339.25  pounds  a  cow.  Of 
these  thirty-seven  cows  none  are  over  six  years  old 
and  nine  are  heifers.  The  feeding,  milking,  care  of 
the  cows  and  the  making  of  the  butter  cost  us  $51.06 
a  cow  during  the  past  year,  so  all  the  butter  each 
cow  produced  over  204  pounds  was  profit;  and,  in  ad- 
dition, the  calves  and  the  skim  milk  for  the  pigs 
should  be  added,  though  we  cannot  separate  the  pro- 
portions correctly  due  to  these  last  two  items.  We 
believe  the  grade  herd  cleared  us  a  little  over  $50 
each.  Our  best  cow,  a  registered  Holstein,  made 
573.51  pounds,  that  sold  for  25  cents  a  pound,  making 
$143.37£  gross  receipts;  net  product,  $92.37*.  This 
animal  cost  $150  as  a  yearling,  so  we  naturally  re- 
gard the  Holstein  breed  to  be  a  good  investment. 

Cleanliness  and  Style. — The  secret  of  success  in 
dairying  is  care  in  keeping  accounts  of  the  little 
items  and  doing  the  work  exactly  on  time,  with  un- 
failing cleanliness.  No  amount  of  doctoring  will  re- 
move the  detrimental  effects  of  filth  if  the  milk  is 
once  contaminated.  The  place  for  a  fertilizer  is  on 
the  fields,  not  in  the  milk  pails.  The  same  care 
shown  in  the  making  of  the  butter  should  extend  to 
the  marketing.  Pieces  of  muslin  with  raveled  edges, 
suggestive  of  grandma  rag-bag,  are  not  as  clean 
looking  a  wrapper  for  the  butter  as  the  parchment 
paper  now  furnished  so  cheaply  as  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  even  the  smallest  dairy.  A  dirty  delivery 
wagon,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  skinny,  ungroomed  horses 
or  mules,  with  unblackened  harness,  tied  together 
with  ropes,  is  not  a  good  advertisement  of  the  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  of  the  manager  of  the  dairy  that 
sends  out  the  wagon. 

Relations  of  Consumers  to  Milk  Quality. — The  dairy 
trade  is  not  the  place  for  slovenly,  slouchy  people, 
and  they  soon  find  themselves  crowded  to  the  wall. 
There  is  room  for  the  cows  and  for  the-  dairyman  on 
the  broad  fields  of  Fresno  county,  but  the  cows  must 
be  of  dairy  form  and  breed  and  the  dairyman  of  that 
high  class  whose  aim  is  to  produce  perfect  milk.  Our 
dairy  inspector  and  our  county  health  officer  for  the 
past  year  have  done  excellent  work.  They  were 
careful  and  conscientious  men,  contending  with  the 
careless,  and  entering  fully  into  the  difficulties  of  the 
careful,  in  furnishing  healthful  dairy  products.  On 
account  of  the  low  price  at  which  milk  retails  in 
Fresno,  and  because  our  milkmen  until  this  year 
have  never  been  credited  for  the  quality  of  milk 
they  furnished,  they  naturally  chose  large  milking 
cows,  regardless  of  the  per  cent  of  fat  the  milk  con- 
tained. The  customer  in  many  cases  only  asked  who 
would  furnish  milk  the  cheapest,  not  who  would  give 
the  cleanest  and  best  article.  The  milkman,  to  meet 
competition,  was  forced  to  call  upon  his  employes  to 
milk  a  string  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  cows  each.  Now 
these  same  men  could  hardly  be  expected  to  groom 
the  cows,  whitewash  the  stables  and  care  for  the 
cleanliness  of  the  cans  properly  ;  but,  no  matter,  it 
must  go,  as  it  is  all  the  dear  public  would  pay  for. 

The  correction  of  these  evils  lies  in  the  hands  of 
the  consumer.  He  should  find  out  where  the  cows 
are  kept  that  furnish  his  household  with  milk,  cream 
and  butter.  Drive  out  and  see  the  cows.  It  does 
not  require  an  expert  to  tell  if  the  surroundings  are 
clean,  no  matter  how  poor  or  plain.  If  a  few  would 
do  this,  the  milk  supply  would  be  made  pure  and  the 
consumer  would  also  be  willing  to  pay  the  dairyman 
better  for  his  midnight  toil  that  places  milk  and 
cream  fresh  on  the  breakfast  table.  The  vain  delu- 
sion would  also  vanish  that  the  milkman  was  making 
a  fortune. 
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business,  now,  it  is  quite  easy  to  estimate  the  results. 
The  cost  of  keeping  a  hen  for  one  year  will  be  about 
90  cents  as  feed  is  now;  and  the  average  lay  of  a  ben 
is  about  100  eggs  or  8J  dozen,  and  eggs  sold  in  1896 
on  an  average  at  161  cents  per  dozen  net.  which 
would  produce  $1.38.  Say  $1.10,  less  feed  90  cents, 
leaving  a  profit  per  hen  of  50  cents.  But  when  it  ; 
is  learned  that  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  hens  die  i 
yearly,  the  profit  is  very  much  reduced. 

The  poultry  industry  to-day  is  in  a  very  different  | 
position  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  In  1893,  with 
feed  much  lower  than  now,  eggs  sold  for  about  26 
cents  net,  and  in  1896,  with  feed  high,  eggs  sold  for 
16i  cents  net.  Eggs  cost  about  8  cents  per  dozen 
in  1893,  and  about  11  cents  per  dozen  in  1896. 

Those  Eastern  Eggs. — There  are  two  great  obstacles 
in  the  way  that  prevent  the  poultry  industry  being 
a  paying  concern.  The  first  is  the  Eastern  eggs 
which  are  produced  at  less  than  half  the  cost,  owing 
to  the  difference  in  feed;  the  other  is  the  manner  our 
eggs  are  marketed  during  the  months  of  February, 
March,  April  and  May,  when  the  egg  product  is  the 
largest  and  much  more  than  San  Francisco 
consumes;  and  the  market  becomes  glutted  and  prices 
go  below  cost  of  production.  If  the  poultry  keepers 
who  keep  accounts  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  over 
their  returns  for  1896  two-thirds  of  the  year's  out- 
put will  not  exceed  12  cents  net  per  dozen.  The 
time  has  come  when  poultry  keepers  must,  by 
some  united  action,  prevent  the  market  being  over- 
stocked. As  Petaluma  ships  over  one-half  of  all  the 
eggs  sent  to  San  Francisco  by  the  State  it  can, 
unitedly,  protect  the  industry  to  a  profitable 
point. 

How  They  Can  be  Rolled  Burl:. — From  returns  re- 
ceived it  is  found  that  no  Eastern  eggs  are  received 
in  San  Francisco  during  the  months  of  February, 
March,  April,  May,  June,  July  and  August,  for  the 
reason  that  Eastern  eggs  must  fetch  at  least  18  cents 
per  dozen,  and  during  those  months  no  provision  by 
the  producers  is  made  to  regulate  the  shipments. 
With  proper  cold  storage  and  united  action  we  can 
keep  the  prices  at  about  17  to  18  cents,  and  no 
Eastern  eggs  will  come  to  San  Francisco  until  all 
the  accumulation  of  eggs,  stored  up  when  the  demand 
is  not  equal  to  the  output,  are  disposed  of;  and  then 
the  only  eggs  in  competition  with  our  choice  eggs 
will  be  the  Eastern  cold  storage  eggs.  But  now  we 
have  our  California  cold  storage  eggs,  which  is  a  good 
egg  and  which  was  purchased  from  us  at  about  10 
cents  net.  These  are  the  eggs  that  keep  the  eggs 
in  the  fall  and  winter  so  low.    The  poultry  business 


has  got  to  such  a  position  that  something  must  be 
done,  as  there  is  no  margin  in  it  now.  We  cannot 
induce  the  hen  to  lay  more  eggs  nor  can  we  persuade 
her  to  do  with  less  food,  and  the  only  remedy  is  to 
get  more  for  the  eggs. 

The  time  has  come  when  this  matter  must  engage 
the  attention  of  the  poultry  keepers,  and  a  more 
judicious  system  of  marketing  must  be  adopted,  or 
many  more  will  soon  follow  those  already  driven  out 
of  the  business.  The  hen  produces  eggs  enough  to 
keep  her  well  and  leave  a  reasonable  margin  for  the 
keeper;  but  for  want  of  proper  market  facilities  the 
speculator  gets  about  all  the  margin. 

A  Contrast. — Referring  again  to  cost  and  return: 
Eggs  sold  in  1893  from  17  cents  net,  the  lowest,  to 
46 J  cents  net,  the  highest,  averaging  during  the 
year  about  26  cents  net.  In  1896  eggs  sold  from  9 
cents  net  to  38  cents  net,  averaging  during  the  year 
about  16-2  cents  net,  and  to-day  I  doubt  very  much 
if  any  person  is  making  much  with  his  hens. 

About  one-third  of  my  hens  are  laying  every  day 
and  the  cost  of  feed  for  a  hen  per  day  is  21  mills;  it 
takes  three  hens  every  day  for  one  egg,  and  each  hen 
costs  2J  mills,  therefore  each  egg  costs  7%  mills,  and 
accordingly  a  dozen  eggs  to-dav  cost  twelve  times  7* 
mills  which  equals  90  mills,  or  9  cents  a  dozen;  and 
those  who  are  selling  eggs  now  know  how  much  he 
has  left  over  cost  of  production. 

The  statement  is  continually  made  that  the  cause 
of  the  low  prices  is  overproduction,  when  it  is  a 
fact  that  California  only  produces  one-half  of  the 
eggs  consumed  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  also  well 
established  that  no  eggs  can  be  sent  to  San  Francisco 
from  outside  of  this  State  unless  they  fetch  at  least 
18  cents  per  dozen.  Does  it  not  appear  that  with 
proper  cold  storage  and  united  action  the  business 
!  may  be  kept  at  a  reasonable  profit  ? 

The  Canadian  Plan. — I  think  something  similar  to 
the  plan  carried  out  in  Canada,  with  regard  to  cold 
storage,  might  be  adopted  here.  In  Canada  the 
government  has  appropriated  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  through  the  agricultural  department  adopted 
plans  for  refrigerator  room,  with  coolers;  also  at  a 
cost  of  about  $400  a  creamery  that  produces  not 
less  than  15,000  pounds  of  butter  yearly,  the 
government  contributing  one-quarter  the  cost  of  the 
cold  storage.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Poultry 
Keepers'  Association  could  not  be  organized  through 
the  country,  and  unitedly  put  in  a  cold  storage  room 
to  hold  the  market  when  the  supply  was  in  advance 
of  the  demand,  and  thereby  keep  the  prices  on  a 
paying  basis. 


The  KNOWLTON    Front  Cut 
Floating  Bar  flower. 


By  S.  S.  Peck  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Petaluma. 

The  Product  and  its  Uses. — In  considering  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  poultry  industry  of  the  United  States, 
it  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  the  output  of  eggs 
each  year  adds  as  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  country 
as  the  output  of  all  the  wool  and  iron  industries, 
amounting  to  $132,000,000.  The  census  returns  of 
the  United  States  show  that  over  40,000,000  dozen 
of  eggs  are  used  for  calico  printing  works  each  year. 
Photograph  studios  use  millions  of  dozens,  and  wine 
clarifiers  use  over  10,000,000  dozen.  They  are  used 
in  book  binding,  kid  glove  manufactories,  and  for 
finishing  fine  leather,  and  these  demands  are  in- 
creasing faster  than  the  table  demand.  Dried  eggs 
are  now  being  put  on  the  market — fresh  eggs  are 
broken  and  churned  by  machinery  and  the  mixture 
is  then  evaporated  to  dryness. 

In  California.—  As  to  the  poultry  industry  of  this 
State.  It  is  found  that  about  one-eighth  of  the  pop- 
ulation make  their  living  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
the  poultry  industry,  and  that  they  keep  about  2,- 
500,000  hens,  and  produce  about  13,000,000  dozen 
eggs,  value  about  $3,450,000,  and  also  produce  about 
$900,000  worth  of  poultry,  making  the  production 
of  poultry  and  eggs  in  this  State  about  $4,500,000; 
that  Petaluma  ships  a  little  over  one-half  of  all  the 
eggs  shipped  to  San  Francisco  from  this  State,  and 
that  the  persons  who  make  San  Francisco  their 
market  only  furnish  about  one-half  of  the  eggs  con- 
sumed in  that  city. 

Cost  and  Return—  As  to  the  profit  in  the  poultry 


THE    KNOWLTON    MOWER    WITH    FOOT    LEVER    AND    BAR    CARRYINO  SPRING 


THE  KNOWLTON  MOWER 


Is  so  constructed  that  it  may  be 
easily  taken  entirely  apart.  It 
has  such  adjustments  for  tilting  and  raising  and  lowering  as  to  enable 
the  operator  to  adapt  it  to  any  ground  or  grass,  and  by  its  compactness 
and  simplicity  shows  the  use  of  every  piece  in  it. 

Guards  are  held  in  place  by  bolts  instead  of  rivets. 

The  Pitman  has  a  brass  box  at  rapid  wearing  part,  and  a  ball  and  socket  joint. 
The  Sickle  Eye  is  large;  has  no  parts  or  bolts  to  give  trouble  in  getting  loose. 

The  Oscillating  Joint  of  bar  permits  a  self-adjusting  tilt  of  guards  to  ride  into  and  out  of  dead  furrows,  or,  if  on  top  of  a  bog,  the 
guards  will  point  down  to  cut  clear  its  opposite  side,  making  thus  a  genuine  floating  bah. 
Brass  Fittings  are  supplied  for  crank  journals,  and  for  wrist-pin  bearing,  which  may  be  easily  removed. 

The  Driver's  Seat  is  behind  the  cut,  out  of  danger,  easily  accessible,  convenient  to  levers,  and  arranged  to  balance  weight  on  wheels 
instead  of  horses'  necks,  and  adjustable  forward  and  backward  to  suit  driver. 

The  General  Arrangement  is  for  completeness  in  use,  easy  action  for  man  and  team,  simplicity,  neatness  and  endurance— A  GOOD 
common-sense,  FliisT-ci.Ass  Moweh.    WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

San  Francisco, 

Sacramento, 

Los  Angeles. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Old  Grind. 


Sometimes  I  look  upon  the  rich 

With  envy  in  my  breast, 
AdcI  think  how  pleasant  it  would  be 

To  just  "saw  off"  and  rest- 
To  smoke  cigars  and  loaf  around, 

While  others  worked  away — 
With  plenty  "salted  down,"  of  course. 

For  the  future  rainy  day. 

Oh,  what  a  joy  'twould  be  to  tell 
The  man  who  bosses  me 

That  1  was  tired  of  his  style- 
To  brace  up  and  be  free  ! 

And,  in  the  lazy  mornings,  how 
I'd  like  to  lie'abed. 

And  what  a  pleasure  to  get  out 
And  be  a  thoroughbred  ! 

Such  thoughts  I  have  sometimes,  but  when 

I'm  ill  and  have  to  stay 
Indoors  a  day  or  two,  ah,  then 

My  envy  fades  away  ! 
I  think  of  all  the  boys  at  work, 

And  know  no  piece  of  mind. 
Until  they  let  me  out  and  I 

Uesume  the  good  old  grind  ! 

—Cleveland  Leader. 


A  Hand-Painted  Baby. 

One  lived  in  the  handsome  brown- 
stone  up  on  the  avenue.  It  went  out 
for  an  airing  every  day  in  its  dainty  cab 
— a  thing  of  rare  beauty,  enamelled  in 
white,  picked  out  in  gold.  A  white 
goat-skin  rug  lay  under  baby's  feet,  a 
cover  of  delicate  blue  overspread  its 
form,  and  a  hand-painted  strap  of 
white  kid,  decorated  with  apple  blos- 
soms and  having  the  word  "Baby"  in 
gold  letters  just  in  the  center,  held  this 
lucky  baby  in  its  place. 

The  nurse  who  accompanied  it  on  its 
daily  trips  from  the  bottom  of  the 
brownstone  steps,  down  which  the  col- 
ored porter,  assisted  by  another  man- 
servant of  the  house,  tenderly  brought 
it,  was  almost  as  fine  as  Baby  Brown- 
stone  herself. 

One  day  little  Susie  Gray,  the  car- 
penter's daughter,  was  passing  by  just 
as  Nurse  Wiggins  stopped  to  chat  with 
an  acquaintance.  A  gust  of  wind  tore 
the  baby  carriage  loose  from  the 
nurse's  hand,  in  which  the  handle  had 
been  carelessly  held,  and  sent  it  sailing 
down  the  avenue  toward  a  curbstone  a 
foot  high.  In  a  moment  more  it  would 
have  been  dashed  down  the  steep  step 
in  front  of  a  heavily  loaded  coal  wagon. 
But  Susie  Gray— fleet-footed,  tender- 
hearted little  thing  that  she  was — ran 
and  caught  it  just  in  time. 

"Oh,  thank  you  !  Thank  you  ever  so 
much  !  I  can't  tell  you  how  happy  I 
am  that  you  saved  the  dear  little  one 
from  being  dashed  under  the  horses' 
hoofs  ! "  exclaimed  the  nurse,  almost 
hysterical  in  her  joy. 

"I'd  have  done  it  just  the  same  if 
there 'd  been  no  one  to  thank  me,"  said 
Susie,  "because  I  have  a  little  baby 
brother  of  my  own." 

"Ah!  have  you,  indeed,  little  miss?" 
replied  Nurse  Wiggins.  Then  1  know 
how  much  you  must  love  the  precious 
thing.  They  are  such  dear  creatures! 
But  there're  a  wonderful  sight  of 
trouble  and  care.  Here's  baby,  for 
instance.  You  couldn't  begin  to  guess 
how  many  white  petticoats  she  has, 
and  other  things." 

"How  many  has  she?"  asked  Susie, 
directly,  curious  to  compare  the  lot  of 
this  dainty. darling  from  the  avenue 
with  that  of  her  own  baby  brother. 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  begin  to  tell  you!" 
answered  the  nurse.  "  But  her  under- 
wear is  all  of  the  finest  linen,  and  every 
bit  of  it  hemstitched  by  hand.  She  has 
ever  and  ever  so  many  white  dimity 
petticoats — so  many  for  the  night  and 
so  many  for  the  day.  And  the  needle- 
work on  them  is  almost  a  fortune.  Be- 
sides, they  are  trimmed  with  real 
Valenciennes  lace  at  the  neck  and 
wrist." 

"That's  a  very  pretty  wrap  she  has 
on,"  ventured  Susie. 

"  Yes,  indeed!"  said  Nurse  Wiggins. 
"It's  made  of  Bedford  cord,  and  those 
rosettes  are  baby  ribbon.  Costs  a  dol- 
lar a  yard.  Every  one  of  her  things 
has  her  name  painted  upon  it." 

"Dear  me!"  exclaimed  Susie,  whose 
idea  of  the  cost  of  hand-painting  was 
perhaps  extravagant.  "  You  don't  say 
so! " 

"Yes,  indeed!"'  ran  on  Nurse  Wig- 
gins.   "And  not  only  her  name,  but 


daisies  and  violets  and  spring  blossoms 
all  over  every  piece  of  furniture  and 
everything." 

"  You  mean  her  cradle  ?  "  asked  Su- 
sie. 

"  Cradle  !  "  sniffed  Nurse  Wiggins, 
in  disdain.  "  No,  indeed  !  No  proper 
baby  has  a  cradle  nowadays.  You 
know  they  are  considered  very  un- 
healthy. The  rocking  brings  on  brain 
fever  and  the  doctors  have  pronounced 
against  them.  She  has  a  little  brass 
bedstead  that  has  to  be  polished  every 
day  with  a  soft  chamois  skin  until  it 
shines  like  gold.  The  curtains  are  of 
silesia." 

"Our  baby  sleeps  on  a  pillow  in  the 
big  rocking-chair,"  volunteered  Susie. 

"On  a  pillow?  Mercy  !  Not  feath- 
ers ?  He  should  have  a  mattress  filled 
with  carefully  picked  horsehair,  very 
fine.  Then,"  went  on  Nurse  Wiggins, 
"the  baby's  blankets  are  tied  with 
bright  ribbon.  There's  a  lamb's  wool 
comfort  tied  with  ribbon.  Her  pillow 
is  of  rubber,  filled  with  air,  and  the 
slips  are  the  daintiest  things  !" 

"Does  she  like  to  splash  in  the 
water  ?  "  questioned  Susie.  "  Ma  puts 
our  baby  in  the  washtub,  and  he  kicks 
and  splutters  like  a  seal." 

"In  her  bath,  you  mean  ?  "  corrected 
Nurse  Wiggins.  "Bless  you,  yes. 
Haby  has  a  beautiful  pale  pink  and 
blue  china  bowl  in  a  white  enamelled 
frame.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts — 
one  for  the  hot  water  and  one  for  the 
cold.  Then  there's  the  soap-cup  di- 
vided in  the  same  way,  with  a  place  for 
the  silk  sponge  and  another  for  the 
soap.  Nobody's  but  my  own  bands  are 
allowed  to  give  her  her  bath,  I  can  tell 
you  that.  They  would  soon  have  her 
dainty  skin  sore." 

"  Mother  often  lets  me  wash  baby's 
hands,"  said  Susie,  rather  proud  of  the 
distinction. 

"You  are  a  good  girl,  I  am  sure,  to 
take  care  of  your  brother,''  said  the 
nurse.  "  But  I  must  be  gone  now,  and 
you  must  run  home  to  see  if  little  Dan 
doesn't  want  you." 

"Mayn't  I  kiss  your  baby  before  I 
go?"  asked  Susie,  half  timidly  and  half 
boldly. 

"Kiss  her?  Mercy sakes  alive!  Kiss- 
ing is  very  bad  for  babies.  No  proper 
nurse,  I  am  sure,  would  allow  her  baby 
to  be  kissed  while  out  on  the  street. 
There's  microbes,  you  know,  and  one 
thing  and  another;  and  the  doctors  say 
it  isn't  good  for  them.  Good-day  to 
you,  little  miss! " 

"Good-day!"  said  Susie,  of  a  sudden 
growing  very  dignified.  "  I  don't  want 
to  kiss  her  very  much,  after  all."  Then 
she  said  to  herself,  as  she  went  home: 
"  I  know  where  there  is  a  baby  it  won't 
hurt  to  kiss.  Goodness  sakes  alive! 
How  very  fine  babies  are  upon  the  ave- 
nue, that  they're  afraid  to  let  anybody 
kiss  them,  or  the  sun  to  shine  on  them, 
or  a  little  breath  of  wind  to  strike 
them!  I'll  go  home  and  have  a  good 
romp  with  Dan,  and  kiss  him  all  over, 
from  the  tips  of  his  little  pink  toes  to 
the  crown  of  his  little  bald  head;  and 
nobody  will  be  afraid  of  Mike  Crow  or 
Mike  anybody  else!  " 

When  Susie  got  home  she  found 
Baby  Dan  rollicking  on  a  comfort 
spread  on  the  floor.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  little  dotted  calico  gown,  his  feet 
and  legs  were  bare;  but  he  was  fat, 
rosy  and  jolly.  And  Susie  couldn't  find 
it  in  her  heart  to  feel  any  envy  for  the 
little  pale  delicate  thing  in  the  white- 
enamelled,  gold-streaked  baby-cab, 
with  its  pink-and-blue  lining  and  its 
white  goatskin  rug. 

"After  all,"  she  said,  "its  better  to 
have  a  baby  you  can  kiss  and  romp 
with,  without  mussing  up  or  shocking 
somebody,  even  if  you  don't  have  hand" 
painted  straps  and  a  china  bathtub  and 
a  silk  sponge,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
You  ought  to  be  thankful,  Dan,  that 
your  papa  is  a  carpenter,  and  can't 
afford  to  own  a  brownstone  mansion 
up  on  the  avenue!  For  you  don't  know 
what  you'd  have  to  put  up  with  if  you 
were  a  hand-painted  baby!"— J.  F. 
Cowan. 


Popular  Science. 


sense  of 
thousand 


A  wild  elephant  has  a  keen 
smell.  At  a  distance  of  one 
yards  it  can  scent  an  enemy. 

Numerous  experiments  to  determine 
the  best  fire-resisting  materials  for  the 
construction  of  doors,  have  proved  that 
wood  covered  with  tin  resists  fire  bet- 
ter than  an  iron  door. 

M.  Flammarion  announces  mists 
(brouillards)  on  Mars,  extending  to 
various  distances  round  the  polar  cap. 
This  whitish  zone,  less  brilliant  than 
snow,  extends  to  a  great  distance  from 
the  pole.  One  might  mistake  it  for  an 
extension  of  the  polar  cap  itself,  and 
this  is  what  has  occurred  in  old  obser- 
vations. 

Petroleum  is  extensively  used  in 
Russia  as  a  local  application  for  the 
cure  of  gout,  rheumatism,  eczema  and 
other  chronic  skin  diseases.  The  city 
of  Elizabethpol  conducts  an  establish- 
ment called  "Naphthalan,"  on  the 
style  of  a  watering  place,  where  500  to 
000  patients  are  annually  treated. 
Gratifying  results  are  claimed. 

Each  instrument  excels  in  some  par- 
ticular passage,  the  piano  in  scale  pas- 
sages, the  harp  in  arpeggio,  the  man- 
dolin in  the  rapid  repetition  of  one  note, 
the  banjo  in  the  rapid  playing  of 
broken  chords,  and  so  with  other  in- 
struments, but  the  violin  can  beat 
them  all  on  their  own  ground,  while 
there  is  much  violin  music  that  can  be 
played  on  no  other  instrument. 

Nitrate  of  potash  accumulates  in 
valuable  quantities  in  the  organically 
rich,  alluvial  plains  of  India  and  China, 
the  nitrate  rising  to  the  surface  with 
the  moisture  by  capillary  attraction  in 
the  hot,  dry  season.  There  have  been 
discoveries  made  lately  in  South  Africa 
of  nitrate  deposits  of  a  high  degree  of 
purity,  and  said  to  be  in  enormous 
quantities,  derived  from  the  direct 
putrefaction  of  animal  excreta. 


acts;  but  because  they  wait  for  great 
opportunities,  life  passes,  and  the  acts 
of  love  are  not  done  at  all. 

Teach  self-denial,  and  make  its  prac- 
tice pleasurable,  and  you  create  for  the 
world  a  destiny  more  sublime  than  ever 
issued  from  the  brain  of  the  wildest 
dreamer. 

If  you  wish  to  be  miserable,  you  must 
think  about  yourself,  about  what  you 
want,  what  you  like,  what  respect 
people  ought  to  pay  you,  and  then  to 
you  nothing  will  be  pure.  You  will 
spoil  everything  you  touch,  you  will 
make  sin  and  misery  for  yourself  out 
of  everything  which  God  sends  you; 
you  will  be  as  wretched  as  you  choose. 
Charles  Kingsley. 


Interesting  Observation  on  Cot- 
tontails. 


Curious  Facts. 


Massachusetts  has  forty-two  per 
cent  of  all  the  cotton  spindles  in  the 
country  and  twenty-two  per  cent  of  all 
the  wool  cards. 

When  lions  and  tigers  are  born  in 
captivity,  the  greatest  care  has  to  be 
exercised  to  keep  them  for  several  days 
in  the  dark  and  undisturbed,  as  other- 
wise the  mothers  will  almost  invariably 
destroy  them. 

In  England  about  one  in  twenty-one 
of  the  population  have  an  account  in  a 
savings  bank;  in  Wales  one  in  forty;  in 
Scotland  one  in  twelve;  and  in  Ireland 
one  in  one  hundred.  The  average 
amount  owing  to  English  depositors  is 
£1  lis  4d;  to  the  Welsh,  18s;  to  the 
Scotch,  £l  17s  5d;  and  to  the  Irish, 
7s  lOd. 

The  largest  library  in  the  world  is 
the  national  library  of  France,  founded 
by  Louis  XIV,  and  which  contains 
1.400,000  books,  300,000  pamphlets, 
175,000  manuscripts,  300,000  maps  and 
charts,  150,000  coins  and  gold  medals, 
1,300,000  engravings  and  100,000  por- 
traits. 

In  Russia  a  necessary  formality  for 
the  happiness  of  a  newly  married 
couple  is  that  their  parents  should  be 
wet  from  head  to  foot.  In  summer 
they  are  ducked  in  the  nearest  river  or 
pond  and  in  winter  they  are  usually 
rolled  in  the  snow.  At  the  village  of 
Sysertsky  in  Upha  recently,  the  wed- 
ding guests  being  drunk,  as  is  cus- 
tomary, poured  buckets  of  water  over 
the  bride's  father  with  the  thermome- 
ter at  10°  below  zero,  whereof  he  died. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


He  (telling  a  hair- breadth  adven- 
ture): "  And  in  the  bright  moonlight 
we  could  see  the  dark  muzzles  of  the 
wolves."  She  (breathlessly):  "Oh 
how  glad  you  must  have  been  that  they 
had  the  muzzles  on."— Harper's  Bazar. 


Whatever  makes  men  good  Christians 
makes  them  good  citizens. — Daniel 
Webster. 


Kindness  is  a  precious  oil  that  makes 
the  crushing  heels  of  care  seem  lighter. 
Eugene  Field. 

The  blossoms  of  spring  are  the 
prophets  of  autumn.  So  a  joyful  serv- 
ice in  youth  promises  a  rich  fruitage  in 
after  years. 

There  are  people  who  would  do  great 


To  the  Editor:— When  I  lived  on  a 
ranch  in  Colorado  I  gained  some  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  habits  of  brush 
rabbits  (Lepus  Sylvaticus),  known  in 
that  section  as  cottontails.    They  were 
very  numerous  when  I  settled  on  the 
land,  and  they  proved  so  destructive 
to  my  newly  made  garden  that  I  was 
compelled  to  shoot  them  as  a  nuisance. 
Finally  they  had  been  killed  or  fright- 
ened away  so   completely  that  if  I 
wanted  one  for  food  I  was  obliged  to 
hunt  outside  of  my  dooryard.  Then 
the  grasshoppers  came  and  devoured 
everything  eatable  in  the  garden,  be- 
sides depositing  myriads  of  eggs  that 
destroyed  all  hope  of  raising  a  crop  of 
anything  the  next  year.    As  the  rab- 
bits could  do  no  more  harm,  they  were 
only  killed  when  needed  for  food.  One 
day  as  I  opened  the  stable  door  I  found 
a  young  rabbit  in  the  stable;  it  was  so 
small  that  I  could  cover  it  with  one 
hand.    It  was  evidently  in  distress.  I 
took  pity  on  the  little  stranger,  and 
carrying  it  in  my  hands  to  the  house 
fed  it  with  milk  from  a  spoon.     It  was 
so  hungry  it  drank  eagerly.    I  after- 
ward put  it  back  in  the  stable  where  I 
had  found  it,  that  its  mother  might 
care  for  it.     The  mother  had  probably 
been  killed,  for  I  fed  it  on  other  days 
and  as  long  as  it  would  permit  me  to 
catch  it.    After  it  ceased  to  need  my 
assistance  I  saw  it  frequently  near  the 
house,  and  as  it  merely  moved  a  little 
from  my  path  when  I  passed  near  it  I 
regarded  the  little  fellow  with  friendly 
interest.    As  it  grew  older  it  formed  a 
regular  habit  of  eating  corn  when  the 
fowls  were  fed,  and  must  have  been 
near  at  feeding  time,  as  it  was  always 
there  as  quickly  as  the  poultry  when 
the  grain  rattled  on  the  ground.  It 
was  now  regarded  as  a  pet,  and  no  one 
who  knew  it  thought  of  harming  it. 
Not  only  did  the  rabbit  seem  without 
fear  of  those  who  lived  on  the  ranch, 
but  it  kept  near  the  house  for  protec- 
tion.   Several  times  I  saw  it  in  the  act 
of  digging  in  the  ground  at  the  side  of 
the  house  and  afterward  carrying  dry 
grass  to  the  hole.    A  few  hours  later 
every  sign  of  a  hole  or  fresh  earth 
would  be  obliterated,  the  surface  lev- 
eled smooth  and  apparently  firm.  This 
digging  of  holes  was  repeated 
times  by  the  rabbit  near  the 
place,  within  a  few  feet  of  my 
Every  little  while  a  number  of 
rabbits  would  suddenly  appear  and  play 
together  in  the  dooryard,  without  my 
discovering  from  whence  they  came. 
One  afternoon  I  was  caught  by  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain,  and  when  I  reached  the 
house  I  saw  several  little  noses  pushed 
above  the  ground  where  the  pet  rabbit 
had  so  often  dug  its  hole.    The  water 
from  the  roof  had  drowned  the  young 
rabbits  out,  and  their  efforts  to  get  air 
had  disclosed  the  secret  of  the  hidden 
nest.    I  put  the  little  wet  shivering 
bunnies  in  my  pocket,  pulled  out  the 
soaked  litter  from  the  shallow  hole,  re- 
placed it  with  dry  hay,  and  returned 
the  young  rabbits  to  the  nest.    In  a 
few  hours  I  found  the  surface  of  the 
ground  as  smooth  as  it  had  been  kept 
at  all  other  times.  Subsequently  I  saw 
a  shallow  hole  elsewhere,  where  the  lit- 
tle rabbits  had  been  dragged  out  and 
killed  by  a  weasel;  the  rabbits  had  been 
bitten  in  the  neck  and  the  blood  sucked 
by  the  weasel,  which  had  left  without 
eating  any  part  of  the  bodies.  It  is  my 
opinion   that  a  comparatively  small 
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number  of  rabbits'  nests  are  found  by 
their  enemies.  Although  dogs  fre- 
quently came  to  my  house  none  of  them 
scented  the  young  rabbits  in  their  nest 
near  the  door.  I  never  saw  the  mother 
rabbit  going  toward  or  from  the  nest 
when  she  suckled  her  young.  The  hole 
where  the  young  rabbits  were  found 
was  so  small  that  it  did  not  seem  large 
enough  to  hide  the  mother  rabbit  and 
the  young  family.  Emv.  E.  Chever. 
San  Francisco. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Orange  Charlotte. — Make  an  or- 
ange jelly  and  use  the  pulp  as  well  as 
the  juice  for  flavoring,  removing  seeds 
and  fibrous  part  of  oranges.  Line  a 
mould,  sides  and  bottom,  with  large, 
square  crackers  soaked  in  milk  and 
sprinkled  with  cocoanut.  Pour  in  the 
jelly  and  set  it  away  to  harden.  Heap 
whipped  cream  over  it  when  served. 

Lemon  Pie. — The  grated  rind  and 
juice  of  one  lemon,  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  cornstarch  wet  with  a  little 
cold  mVk,  then  stirred  into  a  half  cup- 
ful of  boiling  milk,  and  added  to  the 
other  ingredients.  Fill  a  deep  plate 
lined  with  pastry,  and  when  baked 
frost  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
beaten  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  and  brown  lightly  in  the  oven. 

Whole-Wheat  Bread. — To  make 
bread  from  whole-wheat  flour  scald 
half  a  pint  of  new  milk,  add  to  it  half  a 
pint  of  water,  one  teaspoonful  each  of 
sugar  and  salt  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter;  let  cool,  add  one-half  of  a  cake 
of  compressed  yeast  dissolved  in  warm 
water,  and  whole-wheat  flour  sufficient 
to  make  a  thin  batter;  let  stand  in  a 
warm  place  until  light,  add  flour  to 
make  a  soft  dough,  knead  again,  make 
into  loaves,  put  into  a  greased  pan, 
keep  warm  for  half  an  hour,  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  for  one  hour. 

Spiced  Grapes. — Take  ten  pounds  of 
ripe  grapes.  Pop  them  from  the  skins 
and  cook  in  a  preserving  kettle  until 
the  seeds  can  be  pressed  out  in  a  co- 
lander. In  the  mean  time  cook  the 
skins  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  clear 
water  until  they  are  tender.  Put  all 
together  in  the  preserving  kettle,  and 
add  four  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  one- 
half  pint  cider  vinegar,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  ground  cinnamon,  one 
tablespoonful  ground  cloves,  and  cook 
slowly  until  quite  thick — probably  it 
will  take  over  one  hour,  and  will  need 
constant  watching  to  prevent  burning. 
This  will  keep  any  length  of  time,  and 
can  be  sealed  or  not. 

Mutton  Croquettes. — Mutton  cro- 
quettes make  a  nice  entree.  For  one 
cup  of  finely  chopped  mutton  add  to  it 
two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  boiled  rice;  sea- 
son plentifully  with  salt  and  paprika, 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  and 
turn  over  the  whole  half  a  cup  of  boil- 
ing milk.  Put  it  over  the  fire  until 
the  mixture  is  boiling  hot;  then  stir  in 
a  beaten  egg  and  take  it  from  the  fire 
at  once.  Then  stir  in  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  chopped  parsley.  When  the 
mixture  becomes  cold  roll  it  into  any 
shape  desired,  cover  the  croquettes 
with  egg  and  fine  crumbs,  and  cook 
them  in  boiling  fat  to  a  nice  brown. 
Arrange  the  croquettes  upon  a  hot 
platter  and  pour  cream  sauce  around 
them  or  serve  them  with  a  currant 
jelly  sauce. 

Salmon  Curry. — Cut  about  two 
pounds  of  salmon  into  pieces  the  size  of 
walnuts,  and  slice  two  medium-sized 
onions.  Place  in  a  stew  pan  with  an 
ounce  of  butter  and  a  clove  of  garlic 
cut  into  thin  slices;  stir  over  the  fire 
until  it  takes  a  pale  yellow  hue,  then 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  curry  and  haif 
that  quantity  of  curry  paste,  mixing  in 
a  pint  of  broth.  Add  the  salmon,  and 
let  it  stew  for  half  an  hour,  pouring  off 
as  much  of  the  oil  as  possible.  If  too 
dry,  moisten  with  a  little  more  broth, 
mixing  it  gently,  and  serve  with  rice. 
This  dish  may  be  prepared  from  left- 
over salmon,  in  which  case  the  curry 
sauce  should  be  reduced  until  rather 
thick  before  adding  the  fish,  which 


simply  requires  to  be  heated,  having 
already  been  cooked.  Any  fish  with 
firm  flesh  may  be  made  appetizing  in 
this  manner. 

Cream  Tomato  Soup.— Cream  to- 
mato soup  is  delicious,  if  properly 
made  and  seasoned.  Select  perfect 
tomatoes  and  boil  them  until  they  can 
be  easily  pressed  through  a  strainer. 
Add  a  pinch  of  soda  to  make  them 
very  light.  Beat  briskly,  and  stir  in 
as  much  sweet  milk  as  you  want  soup. 
Sprinkle  in  salt  and  white  pepper,  and 
serve  at  once. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


For  neuralgia  in  the  face  or  jaw  a 
flannel  bag  filled  with  very  hot  salt, 
heated  in  a  pan,  applied  frequently, 
and  with  the  head  well  covered,  will 
relieve  it. 

Soft  paper  or  old  newspapers  crum- 
pled up  and  made  soft  with  the  hands 
are  more  effective  for  the  polishing  of 
mirrors,  windows  and  picture  glass 
than  chamois  or  linen. 

A  cooking  teacher  says  that  the 
whites  of  eggs  can  be  beaten  most 
quickly  if  a  pinch  of  cream  of  tartar  in 
the  proportion  of  an  eighth  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  each  egg  be  first  added. 

In  buying  large  rugs  for  the  library 
or  dining-room  floor  it  is  often  possible 
to  get  the  poles  on  which  they  are 
rolled.  These  will  be  found  useful  on 
cleaning  days.  The  rug  is  handled 
much  more  easily  by  rolling  it  upon  its 
pole  than  by  dragging  or  carrying  it. 

An  ornament  for  a  nursery  window 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  children, 
as  they  can  prepare  it  and  watch  its 
growth,  is  a  turnip  or  large  carrot 
hollowed  out  at  the  root  end  and  sus- 
pended by  ribbons  in  a'sunny  window. 
Pill  it  with  wet  earth  and  sprinkle 
with  oats  or  other  seeds  that  sprout 
readily.  The  lower  part  of  the  veg- 
etable will  soon  shoot  forth  green 
sprays  that  will  grow  up  around  it. 
The  little  owners'  task  will  be  to  see 
that  the  earth  is  kept  wet. 

A  housekeeper  says  the  proper  way 
to  cleanse  black  or  drab-colored  stock- 
ings of  cotton  or  lisle  thread  is  to  wash 
them  in  bran  water.  Tie  the  bran  in 
a  muslin  bag  and  shake  this  bag  about 
in  hot  water  until  the  water  is  a  lather. 
Wash  the  stockings  in  this  water,  and 
then  wrap  them  in  cloths  and  wring 
well.  Shake  the  stockings  out  and  dry 
quickly  before  the  fire.  Stockings 
washed  in  this  way  retain  their  color. 

Prof.  Shuetuck  says:  "Eat  fruit 
for  breakfast.  Eat  fruit  for  luncheon. 
Avoid  pastry.  Shun  muffins  and 
crumpets  and  buttered  toast.  Eat 
whole  meal  bread.  Decline  potatoes  if 
they  are  served  more  than  once  a  day. 
Do  not  drink  tea  or  coffee.  Walk  four 
miles  every  day.  Take  a  bath  every 
day.  Wash  the  face  every  night  in 
warm  water  and  sleep  eight  hours. 
You  will  never  need  nerve  medicine." 

To  boil  meat  so  as  to  retain  juices 
and  soluble  salts,  and  yet  cook  it  suffi 
ciently,  it  should  be  plunged  into  boil- 
ing water  and  boiled  rapidly  for  about 
ten  minutes.  After  this  fast  cooking 
the  kettle  must  be  pushed  over  to  the 
back  of  the  fre,  where  its  contents  will 
simmer  gently.  This  tends  to  coagu- 
late the  outer  rind  of  the  meat  so  that 
the  juices  cannot  escape.  If  meat  be 
treated  in  this  manner,  the  inside  will 
be  found  juicy  and  tender,  but  if  the 
meat  is  allowed  to  boil  it  will  be  found 
hard  and  chippy,  the  goodness  having 
all  boiled  out  of  it. 


HALL'S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  REN  EWER 

Beautifies   and   restores  Gray 

Hair  to  its   original  color  and 

vitality ;     prevents    baldness ; 

cures    itching    and  dandruff. 

A  fine  hair  dressing. 

K.  P.  Hall  &  Co.,  Props.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


"Pearl  top,"  "pearl  glass," 
"tough  glass,"  "no  smell," 
and  "best  light,"  are  great 
big  things.  "  Macbeth  "  in- 
cludes them  all,  if  you  get  the; 
chimney  made  for  your  lamp)! 

Let  us  send  you  an  Index. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 


Pittsburgh  Pa 


FT 


,  The  simple  lever  adjusts  thfi  teeth  to  nnv  nnrle.  Slants  . 
nrmrg  to  tear  up  the  ground  pUnUMrt  tomiiMilht]  o  ) 
ground  and  tolunww  erowtweropt.  Unequalled  »e.  .1  \ 

t  exterminator.    Saves  its  cost  first  seicon.    Address  < 

HAWLEY.  KING  &  CO,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  and 
W.  C.  RARIG,  San  Francisco.  Cal..  Gen'l  Agents. 


SQUIRRELS 

GOPHERS 


AND 


KILLED 


I  IMHAVITH  smoke. 

The  apparatus  costs  but  13.00. 

Material  used,  Straw  and  Sulphur 

Circular  free.  F.  K.  BROWNE, 

. ....  „  „  l'atentee, 
123  E.  Fourth  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal,. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAN  DER  If  AILLEN,  Pres'i. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  ChlorinatioE 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  tSO.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 

METAL  WHEELS 

in  all  sizes  and  varieties,  to  fit  any 
"  axle.  They  last  forever.  Either 
direct  or  stagger  spoke;.  Can't 
breakdown;  can't  dry  out'  no 
reletting  of  tires.  Good  in  dry  weather 
as  in  wet  weather.  Send  for  catalog  & 
prices.  ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 
QUINCY  -  ILLINOIS 


Guns    and  Hunters' 
Equ  Ipments, 


Geo  W.  Shreve,  739  Market  St 


imPROUED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,   San  Leandro,  Cal. 

Witt.  H.  GRAY,  Gen'l  Agent. 


TUC   PAIICT  opraysfrom 

HIE  bUIHt  I  ^eiXn?ifi7eIndfmt'' 
Double  Acting      ehanleal  principle.  My 
free  catalogue  trill  make  It  plain  to  you  thatl 
have  the  sprayer  you  want.   Write  to-day. 
II.  IS.  IC  I  M.I  It,  JohtiNtown,  Ohio. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \JW.   JACKSON    «fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Should  consul! 
DEWEY&CO. 
AMHUicANand 


Caiiiornia  Inventors 

Foreign  Patent  Solicitous,  for  obtaining  Pat- 
ents and  Caveats.  Established  in  I  Win.  Theii 
long  experience  as  journalists  and  largo  practice 
as  Patent  at  torneys  enables  them  to  offer  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors  far  better  service  than  theycaD 
obtain  elsewhers.  Send  for  free  circulars  of  infor- 
mation   No.  2-20  Market  St..  San  Frar.cisco.  Cal 


PAINT 


HOME  MADE 

HOW   TO    MAKE    IT  I 

for  5  cents  a  gallon  1 

white  or  colors.  Lasts  for  years,  ofttMde  or  inside,  on 
boards,  plaster,  brick  or  stone.  Formula  costs  81.00. 
rarticoiiirH  Free.   c.  H.  RIETH,  Carbondale,  III. 


SIX  MILLION   PEOPLE   VOTED    FOR  HON. 

W.  J.  Bryan.  His  only  book,  "  The  First  Uattle," 
is  now  ready.  Agents  making  from  $'.25.00  to  If  150.00 
per  week;  the  greatest  seller  of  the  age;  send  for 
outfit  quick.  Beware  of  fraudulent  books.  W.  B. 
Conkey  Company,  Sole  Publishers,  Chicago. 


COFFEE 


RA1SKU  ONE  OKNT  PES  POUND. 
Circulars  frw.       J.  D.  RICK,  Utica,  Mich. 


Sewing  /Machines. 

All  kinds.   State  preference  and  g"t  our  prices 

before  buying. 
J.  H.  WOOD  &  CO.,  14  Sansome  Street,  s.  I  . 


Cheap 
power! 


SAVE  MONEY  BY  USING 

  THE  

"DANIEL  BEST" 
Crude  Oil  Engine. 


This  Engine  can  be  operated  on  either  Crude  Oil. 
Distillate,  Gasoline,  or  Kerosene.  It  is  the  cheap- 
e-t  power  on  earth  and  is  not  tied  to  any  one  kind 
of  Oil.  but  can  use  any  kind  that  will  make  gas  and  is 
not  handicapped  by  being  compelled  to  use  a  certain 
Oil.    Do  not  forget  tins  when  in  need  of  an  Engine. 

We  guarantee  our  Engines  to  work  perfectly  on 
California  Crude  Oil.  or  Distillate,  or  any  other  kind 
of  gaseous  Oil;  we  however  prefer  CALIFORNIA 
CRUDE  OIL,  from  Coalinga,  Fresno  county,  for  the 
reason  that  pas  from  Crude  Oil  will  produce  more 
power  from  the  number  of  feet  of  pas  used  lhan 
from  any  other  Oil.  and  it  is  also  a  natural  lubricant 
as  well,  the  valves  beiog  always  lubricated  suffi- 
ciently to  prevent  them  from  sticking,  thus  assuring 
greater  durability  of  the  working  parts  than  it  other- 
wise would  be  in  using  dry  gas.  And  another  ad- 
vantage we  claim  Is.  that  danger  from  explosions 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  there  being  no  accumula- 
tion of  gas.  but  is  used  by  the  Engine  as  fast  as  it  is 
generated  and  hence  is  absolutely  safe.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  test  that  we  made  with  one  of  our  Five- 
Horse  Power  Crude  Oil  Engines,  running  ten  hours 
on  the  different  gas  oils: 

California  Crude  Oil.  411  grav.,  "M>  galls,  at  Sc..  $.:i7k. 

Distillate  40     "      1M     "         8c.,  .HO 

Domestic  Coal  Oil.... 40     "      1%     "  m£c.  .93% 

Gasoline  ?4    "     %%    "        i.>c.  i.»ij< 

City  Gas  1000  feet,  2.00 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  from  two-horse  power 
up.  and  will  guarantee  that  our  Engines  will  run 
cheaper  and  are  more  simple  in  construction,  have 
fewer  parts  and  hence  are  more  durable  than  any 
other  Gas  Engines  on  the  market.  Seeing  Is  believ- 
ing; don't  take  our  word  for  it,  but  come  and  inves- 
tigate for  yourselves.  You  can  always  see  one  in 
operation  at  our  works.  We  will  be  pleased  to  see 
you  and  will  at  all  limes  take  pleasure  in  showing 
them  up.  Our  Engines  are  specially  adapted  for 
running  well  and  mining  machinery— in  fact,  for  any 
kind  of  power  desired.  We  are  the  pioneers  and  first 
Inventors  of  Crude  oil  and  Distillate  Engines.  We 
always  lead  and  never  follow.  Send  for  Cata- 
logue and  Price  List  of  the  only  genuine  Crude  Oil 
and  Distillate  Engine  made. 


The  Best  WVg  Company, 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL. 

Asbestine 

COLD  WATER  PAINT. 


A  DRY  POWDER,  requiring  only  the  addition  of 
COLD  WATER  to  be  ready  for  instant  use. 

Takes  the  place  of  OIL  PAINT.  Its  covering 
capacity  is  fully  100  per  cent  greater. 

It's  durable,  and  will  not  scale  off. 

CHEAPER  AND  WHITER  THAN  WHITEWASH. 

Easily  applied.  Furnished  in  White  and  in 
FIFTEEN  DIFFERENT  COLORS. 

Output  Over  350,000  Pounds  Per  Month. 

h~ .    L .  rtLDERSOM, 

23  Davis  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

NAVEL  ORANGE  GROVES. 

Owing  to  old  age  and  inability  to  work.  I  would 
now  sell  a  half  Interest  .In  two  or  three  Navel 
Orange  Groves,  near  town,  at  much  less  than 

their  vaitiv  I  on  very  easy  terms  to  the  right 

kind  of  a  younger  man,  to  work  and  manage  them. 
An  unequaled  opportunity  for  an  industrious  man 
to  Becure  a  competence  without  risk.  Would  now 
sell  a  line  bearing  grove  near  town  at  but  one-half 
of  Its  present  value  and  on  unusually  favorable 
terms.  Address 

GEN.  J.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside,  Cal. 


FARM    SI'PPI   IFS  Jg^;TOrTmn.  ^ 

AT  WHOLESALE. 

Send  for  New  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Home  Supply  Co.,  13  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Spring  Coat  and  Dainty  Cloak. 


READY  FOR  A  WALK. 
10«!t— Beatrice  Cloak. 
Sizes  for  2  and  4  Years. 

Golden-brown  faced  cloth  is  used  for 
this  dainty  and  comfortable  cloak.  The 
full  fronts  are  laid  in  box-plaits  to  the 
neck,  but  in  the  back  the  skirt  is  at- 
tached to  a  short  yoke  which  the  little 
jacket  conceals.  Bands  of  flat  trim- 
ming finish  the  edges,  and  the  cloak  is 
lined  with  pale  blue  surah.  The  model 
is  also  suitable  for  corded  pique,  pon- 
gee, cashmere  and  India  silk. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


THE  TAILOR  CLOAK. 
1059- Gardenia  Coat. 

Sizes  for  34,  36,  38  and  40  Inches  Bust  Measure. 

Melton  cloth  of  the  new  blue,  which 
is  almost  as  much  gray  as  blue,  is  the 
fabric  of  this  smart  spring  suit  for 
street  or  traveling  wear.    It  is  fitted 


with  the  usual  seams  in  the  back,  and 
has  a  trim  tailor  finish  of  stitching  and 
flatly  pressed  seams  and  plaits  in  the 
skirt  part,  and  the  cuffs,  collar  and 
pocket-laps  are  faced  with  velvet. 
Lapped  seams  are  still  popular  for 
firm  cloths  which  cut  with  a  smooth 
edge,  while  tweeds  and  serges  are 
seamed  in  the  usual  way. 

This  pattern  may  also  be  had  for 
misses  of  12,  14  and  16  years.  The 
number  is  1064. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Blue,  purple  and  green  velvet  gowns 
are  very  much  worn  for  calling  and  re- 
ception gowns,  and  plum-colored  vel- 
vet with  a  pale  yellow  chiffon  bodice 
over  yellow  silk,  is  charming,  with  the 
added  short  bolero  of  velvet  edged 
round  with  cream  lace  applique.  A 
jabot  of  lace  down  either  side  of  the 
front  of  the  jacket  gives  the  soft  effect 
which  seems  to  be  a  necessity  this  sea- 
son, and  the  sleeves,  with  three  frills 
lined  with  yellow  at  the  top  and 
wrinkled  below  to  the  wrist,  which  is 
finished  with  a  frill  of  lace,  are  the 
crowning  glory  of  this  costume. 

Cerise  velvet  waists  and  entire 
dresses  of  red  velvet  are  not  uncommon 
among  evening  costumes,  and  an  em- 
broidery of  gray  pearls  and  steel  beads 
on  the  skirt  and  bodice  of  crosswise 
folds  is  a  pretty  ornamentation  with  a 
bertha  of  renaissance  lace  at  the  neck. 
Transparent  sleeves  of  the  same  lace, 
fitted  close  to  the  arm,  are  sometimes 
used  in  preference  to  the  short  puff, 
the  bertha  of  lace  giving  the  full  effect 
over  the  shoulders. 

Checked  wool  gowns,  in  green  and 
black,  black  and  white  and  brown  and 
white,  made  with  the  plain  cloth  bo- 
lero, braided  with  black,  will  be  worn 
later  on,  and  the  vests  will  be  white 
lisse,  lace,  or  silk  finished  with  a  draped 
belt  and  collar  of  colored  velvet. 
Rraiding  embellished  with  small  bell 
drops  covered  with  silk,  such  as  were 
worn  years  ago,  is  a  feature  of  trim- 
ming which  is  very  effective.  The 
material  is  green  drap  d'ete,  the 
braiding  black,  and  the  vest  and  nar- 
row yoke  are  of  cream  white  guipure 
over  white  satin.  The  girdle  belt  of 
green  velvet  is  fastened  across  with 
loops  of  braid  caught,  with  enamelled 
buttons. 

Judging  from  the  quantities  of  pique 
displayed  in  the  shops,  it  is  to  be  a  fa- 
vorite material  the  coming  summer. 
It  is  of  lighter  weight,  not  nearly  so 
stiff  as  it  used  to  be,  and  the  different 
colorings  are  very  attractive,  the  pale 
yellows,  pinks  and  blues  especially  so, 
while  there  are  dark  blue  striped  with 
white  and  tan  with  a  hair  line  of  white, 
which  should  make  up  very  smartly. 
This  is  a  fabric  which  is  particularly 
pretty  for  children's  wear,  and  in  the 
coats  and  capes  trimmed  heavily  with 
bands  of  open-work  insertion  is  much 
better  for  summer  than  any  silk  could 
possibly  be. 

For  grown-up  people  pique  looks  best 
made  in  a  severe  style,  and  a  coat  and 
jacket  in  tailor  fashion  are  always  sat- 
isfactory. There  is  a  rumor,  and  one 
that  seems  to  have  foundation  in  fact, 
to  the  effect  that  the  loose  sacque  coat 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 

lO  Cents  Each. 

VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Their  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Well-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.  The  Ten  Cents  Only 

Pays  for  Handling,  Mailing,  Etc. 
Address  Pattern  Department  "Rural  Press,"  280  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  California. 


THE    LEADING  COLLEGE 


THE  - 
Ellis  System 

of  Ictutl  Hanaen 

Used  In  more  than  1000  of  the  BEST  Schools  of  the  U.  S., 

le  used  in  this  School.   

BENN  PITMAN,  Shorthand.  J.  A.  Wiles.   C.  E.  Howard.   1236  Market  St. 


'Us/ 


CALIFORNIA. 

c7 


1897  Dairying  Conditions. 


Send  for  new  leaflet  on  Up-To-Date  Dairying. 
"  Some  Facts  Regarding  1897  Dairying  Condi- 
tions." 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I   74  Cortlandt  St., 
Chicago.  New  York. 


is  to  be  made  up  in  these  piques.  This 
is  a  style  which  requires  great  care  in 
cut  and  making.  When  it  is  becoming 
it  is  immensely  so,  but  when  it  is  not 
it  is  the  very  ugliest  garment  any  one 
can  wear. 

The  gored  skirts,  made  with  the  nar- 
row gores,  are  to  be  fashionable  for 
pique  and  such  materials,  each  seam 
having  a  cording  or  piping,  lines  of 
braid,  or  narrow  and  effective  inser- 
tion. 

The  canvas  cloths  are  much  on  the 
order  of  ducks,  and  come  in  a  great 
variety  of  coloring;  they  wash  well,  do 
not  shrink,  and  are  not  so  heavy  nor 
warm  as  the  duck,  and  therefore  pre- 
ferred by  many,  but  they  have  the  dis- 
advantage of  mussing  very  easily. 
The  reds,  the  tan,  the  blue,  and  the 
black  and  white  are  particularly  notice- 
able this  year,  and  should  look  very 
well  made  up  in  the  tailor  styles;  and 
braiding  is  especially  good  on  them; 
therefore  it  would  be  well  for  any  wo- 
man who  is  clever  with  her  needle  to 
begin  now  and  braid  herself  a  smart 
Eton,  bolero  or  any  other  short  jacket, 
for  she  will  certainly  find  it  fashionable 
when  the  warm  weather  comes. 
Denim,  which  is  very  much  on  the  same 
order— at  least  resembles  it  closely  in 
appearance — will  be  worn  in  the 
braided  costumes,  and  the  plain  blue 
linens  will  also  be. braided,  so  there  is 
plenty  of  fancy  work  for  the  long  win- 
ter evenings. 

Silk  skirts  grow  more  and  more  elab- 
orate. The  newest  ones  have  a  suc- 
cession of  raousseline  flounces  edged 
with  lace,  and  are,  of  course,  accom- 
panied by  corsets  to  match.  A  dark 
green  Dresden  skirt  with  a  rose  figure 
has  six  alternating  flounces  of  plain 
rose  silk  and  of  the  material  of  the 
skirt. 

Lightness  seems  to  have  been  the 
main  effect  of  the  designers  in  hats 
this  season,  and  it  can  be  a  boon  to  all 
womankind  if  the  milliners  do  not  off- 
set this  by  loading  the  hats  with  trim- 
ming. Japanese  rush  and  Japanese 
straw  help  out  the  variety  in  light- 
weight effects,  and  Panama  hats  will 
be  much  worn  for  cycling. 


E 


xpenence 

has  proven  conclusively  that 
better  grapes  and  peaches, 
and  more  of  them,  are  produced 
when  Potash  is  liberally  ap- 
plied. To  insure  a  full  crop  of 
choicest  quality  use  a  fertilizer 
containing  not  less  than  10% 

Actual  Potash. 

Orchards  and  vineyards  treat- 
ed with  Potash  are  compara- 
tively free  from  insects  and 
plant  disease. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilizers,  hut  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

03  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


JACK  AT  ALL  TRADES. 

"A  farmer  should  be  able  to  construct  everything 
needed  on  the  f«rm"(?)  If  he  wants  a  wagon,  buy  a  few 
tools,  spukes.  hubs,  felloes,  etc.  and  make  It.  Hit 
time  Is  nothing— "he  can't  afford  to  help  support  big 
factories."  The  average  farmer  will  advise  you  to 
"tell  that  to  the  marines,  '  but  many  of  them  listen  to 
just  such  arguments  on  the  fence  question.  Are 
they  wise? 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE, 


Cabled  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence.  Steel 
Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence.  Steel  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 
Steel  Wire  Fence  Board.   The  best  complete  line  of 
smooth  wire  fencing.   Gatalneue  free. 
VeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  33  High  St.,  DeKalb.lll. 


ZENOLEUM 

NON -POISONOUS  SHEEP  DIP  18  COOO  DIP. 

IMPC  TMIQ_KulsTlllis  "nA  Lice:  cures  Scab 
UUM  I  nlw  and  Paper  Skin  ;oures  Foot  Rot  and 
Gangrene: cures  Qrub  in  Head  by  injection;  make* 
clean  and  healthy  skin ;  promote*  growth  of  wool.  One 
gallon  makes  10U.  Prices  and  directions  oh  application. 

ZENNER.  RAYMOND  DISINFECTANT  CO., 

J»7itwater8t..    DETROIT,  MICH, 


Agents  wanted, 


THERE  ARE  NO  EXCUSES  NOT  TO  USE 


BRUISES 


ST.  JACOBS 
OIL for 

A  PROriPT  AND  CERTAIN  CURE  NO  ONE  REFUSES. 


♦♦■MS 


OF    EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that  will  not 
dry  out  and  shrink. 


-THE- 


Non-Shrinking  Water  Tank, 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates, 
COSTS  NO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Estimate  on  any  Kind  of  Tank  Work. 

PACIFIC  TANK  CO. 

33  Iteale  Street  San  Francisco. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF 


SHEET 


FOR    TO  W  IN    \AJf\T  E  R  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  KB  ALL  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  out,  punched  and  formed,  for  mailing  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 
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The  Congressional  Library. 


In  buildiDg  the  National  library  at 
Washington  so  careful  has  the  expense, 
$6,000,000,  been  guarded,  that  it  was 
found  possible,  as  the  building  ap- 
proached completion,  to  go  more  largely 
into  interior  decoration  than  was  an- 
ticipated in  the  original  estimates.  As 
a  result,  the  building  is  extremely  rich 
in  its  interior  finish,  abounding  in  mar- 
bles of  all  the  choicest  varieties,  mosa- 
ics and  frescoes,  and  it  is  so  full  of  day- 
light in  nearly  every  portion  that  its 
beauties  can  be  perfectly  seen  ;  in  this 
respect  it  differs  from  most  of  our  best 
public  edifices.  In  plan  the  building  is 
simply  a  cross,  with  two  long  arms  and 
two  short  ones,  set  down  in  a  hollow 
square,  leaving  four  large  courtyards. 
In  the  center  of  the  cross  is  the  oc- 
tagonal reading  room,  occupying  a 
magnificent  rotunda.  The  long  arms 
of  the  cross,  extending  northward  and 
southward  from  the  reading  room,  are 
the  great  twin  book-stacks,  each  of 
which  is  nine  stories  in  height  and  will 
contain  800,000  volumes.  Electric  book 
railways,  on  the  principle  of  an  endless 
chain  carrying  small  racks,  connect 
every  part  of  the  stacks  with  the  de- 
livery desk  in  the  center  of  the  reading 
room. 

By  the  operations  of  the  copyright 
law  since  1876,  the  Congressional  li- 
brary has  secured  for  its  shelves  one 
copy  of  every  book  (with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions) published  in  the  United 
States,  besides  a  second  copy  of  each, 
which  is  preserved  and  filed  for  use  as 
documentary  evidence  in  law  cases  in- 
volving copyrights.  With  much  that 
is  practically  worthless,  the  library 
has  thus  gathered  every  valuable  work 
issued  in  this  country  for  a  score  of 
years,  while,  by  purchases  abroad,  it 
has  aimed  to  keep  fairly  well  supplied 
with  the  important  publications,  of  not 
too  special  character,  of  every  Euro- 
pean country. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  2d,  1897. 

578,001.— Current  Motor— C.  A.  Barron,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

578,211.— Safety  Clevis— B.  O.  Clark,  Pasadena, 
Oal. 

578,218.— Log  Carrier— R.  E.  L.  and  A.  J.  Daggs, 

Phoenix,  A.  T. 
578,214.— Punch— W.  C.  Dillingham,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

578,290.— Prune  Harvester— A.  B.  Enns,  Dallas, 
Or. 

577.948.— Tooi^Ford  &  Mahler,  S.  F. 
578,062. — Rotary  Engine— H.  L.  Lightner,  S.  F. 
577,963.— Bottle—  C.  A.  Lord,  S.  F. 
578,306.— Thill  Coupling— E.  T.  Martin,  Portland, 
Or. 

578,067.— Fruit  Grader— S.  McGarvin,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

578,264.— Bath  Tub— E.  M  Reinhardt,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

578.038.— Gun  Barrel— J.  Singer,  Los  Angeles, Cal. 
577,992.— Gas  Governor— C.  A.  Switzer,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

577,970.  -  Street  Cleaner— J.  B.  Tilton,  Fresno, 
Cal 

577,936.— Rotary  Pump— E.  J.  Verrue,  S.  F. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  by  mail  or 
telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  paten  is 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Mr.  Wm.  Clifford  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  Engineers,  gave  a  re- 
sume of  the  anthracite  industry  and  the 
present  magnitude  of  the  same,  remind- 
ing his  hearers  that  coal  is  now  in  the 
earth's  crust — none  is  being  formed  at 
the  present  time.  He  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that,  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption, 1000  years  will  probably  be 
the  limit  of  our  available  fields,  but  the 
consumption  is  doubled  every  ten  years. 
The  coal  of  the  world  is  not  likely  to 
last  as  long  as  the  human  race. 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  that  Con- 
tain Mercury, 

as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  completely  derange  the  whole  system  when 
entering  It  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such 
articles  should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  Is  ten-fold  to  the  good  you  can  pos- 
sibly derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure, 
manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O., 
contains  no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  act- 
ing directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co. 
Testimonials  free. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holsteina, 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Regist'd  Berkshires. 

JERSEYS  The  best  A.  J.  C  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


J.  R.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
fine  single-comb  Brown  Leghorns,  M.  Bronze  Tur- 
keys and  Pearl  Guineas.  Eggs  for  hatching:  B.  L.. 
50c  per  13,  orll  sittings  forte;  Pearl  Guinea  eggs,  $1 
per  13;  Bronze  Turkey  eggs.  25c  each.  My  Leghorn 
stock  scored  from  87  to  93}<<  at  State  Poultry  Show 
at  Sacramento,  1897. 


H.  ANDERSON,  Rio  Vista,  Cal.,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Black  Minorcas.  Rouen  Ducks  and  Belgian  Hares. 
At  the  late  Poultry  Show,  Sacramento,  1897, 1  won 
1st  and  3rd  prizes  on  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels, 
only  2  entered.  Birds  and  Eggs.  Prices  reasonable. 
A  large  lot  of  White  Leghorns  at  $1  each. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Minor- 
cas, White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.   Send  for  circular. 


WINNER  of  GOLD  MEDAL  for  SWEEP- 
STAKES B.  Minorcas;  Brown,  White  and  Buff 
Leghorns;  B.  P.  Rocks,  and  Houdans.  Paul 
Stockton,  Box  1226,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Circular  free. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


THIRTEEN  EGGS  FOR  SI  OR  100  FOR  ISO. 

Stock  from  II  up,  all  breeds.  Carman  Bros., 
Campbell,  Cal. 


PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  F.  P.  Lowell 
Prop.,  Sacramento,  Cal.   Write  for  Circular. 


EGGS.— B.  and  W.  Minorcas,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg- 
horns.  Mrs.  J.  G.  Fredericks,  Madison,  Cal. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283,  Stockton. 


Sheep. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Coilie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 


(OLD  PROCESS) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.    We  Also  Make 

Cocoanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(See  Analysis  in  Cal.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  181)6.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


5  Short=Horn  Bulls 

F"OR  SALE. 

One  and  two  years  old.  Good  ones ;  some  out  of 
good  dairy  cows.  _ 

Also  JACKS  AND  JENNIES  of  the  French 
Mammoth  family.  _       ,  „ 

Also  1  BLACK  IMPORTED  FRENCH  DRAFT 
STALLION. 

If  you  want  good  stock  oome  and  see  them  or 
write  to 

E.  S.  DRIVER, 

Antelope,   Sacramento     County,  California. 

COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE. 

The  Best  Feed  for  Stock,  Chickens  and  Pigs. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by  EL  DORADO  LINSEED 
OIL  WORKS  CO.,  208  California  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


and  other  destructive  rodents  EXTERMINATED  WITH 

HP^Lsrtexxr  Virus. 

The  rodents  contract  a  contagious  disease  which  rapidly  exterminates  them.   The  virus  is 

harmless  to  man  and  domestic  animals. 
Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  Ld.  (Sole  Agents  and  ManuIacturers.U.  S.  &  Canada)  56  5th  Ave  .Chicago. 


SESSIONS  &  CO.. 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Berkshires  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  in  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums— 8  firsts,  3  seconds,  5  sweepstakes- 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue. 


Buff  Leghorns. 

The  Most  Profitable  as  Well  as  the  Most 
Beautiful  Fowl. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  better  layers, 
write  to  me  about  BUFF  LEGHORNS. 
HENRY  STIRRING,  Box  260,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


BUY    NO  INCUBATOR 


and  pay  for  it  before 

giving  it  a  trial. 
The  firm  who  is  afraid 
to  let  you  try  their  in- 
cubator before  buying 
it,  has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  We  will  sell 
you  ours  ON  TRIAL. 
NOT    A   CENT  until 

 tried,  and  a  child  can 

run  it  with  5  minutes  attention  a  day. 

We  won  FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD  S  FAIR 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata- 
logue will  cost  you  5  cents  and  give  you  $100 
worth  of  practical  information  on  poultry 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  is  in  the 
business.  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses,  etc.,  25c 
N.  B.— Send  us  the  names  of  three  persons  in- 
terested in  poultry  and  25  cents  and  we  will 
send  you  "The  Bicycle:  Its  Care  and  Repair," 
a  book  o.  180  subjects  and  80  illustrations, 
worth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

VON  CULIH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Box  298,  DELAWARE  CITY,  DEL. 


We  pay 

freight. 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 
Free. 

Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,   Petaluma,  Cal. 


EVERY  HEN 

Hatched  in  Petaluma 
Incubators  lias  start- 
ed right,  and  Is  better 
prepared  to  give  profit- 
able returns because  these 
machines  exclusively  em- 
body the  features  which  pro- 
,il nee  the  greatest  number 
of  vigorous  Chickens. 
Incubators  from  $10  up, 


168  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

The  Largest  lireedir.  in  tbe  World  use 

PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Positively  the  best 
that  can  be  produced  both  in 
material  and  workmanship  and 
|  In  utility.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
have  Been  our  168  page  descriptive 
(and  finely  illustrated  catalogue. 
PRIARIE  STATE  INCB.  CO.,  ho.uek  cm,  i>a. 


For  a  knife  that  will  cut  a  horn  without  T 
crushing,    because    it    cuts    from    lour  I 
HiHea  at  once  get  

THE  KEYSTONE 
— DEHORNER— 

It  is  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully  ^ 
warranted.  HIGHEST  AWARD  AtWorliis  W 
Fair.  Desoriptive  circulars  FSEi..  «> 
A.  C  BROSIUS,  Cochranville,  Pa.  t) 


DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,      Oakland,  Cal. 


Cooper's  Sheep  Dip. 

One  Case  Makes  lOOO  Galls.  Dip. 

Price,  $16  Per  Case. 

SHOODKKT,  BIi«LB  «fc  CO., 

316  SANSOME  STREKT,  S.  F. 


SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

MAUSERS  LIQUID  EXTRACTuTsMOKE 

.Circu  lar.E.KRAUSER&  BRO.M1U0N.PA 

CTfl p  the  pro wlh  of  HORNS.  Book  Free.  Write 
•J  1 VI  John  March  Co.,  72  River  St.,  Chicago. 
Chemical  Dehorner  at  Druggists. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Co's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  In  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 
220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

816  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
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The  Largest  Reservoir  in  the 
World. 


The  Metropolitan  Water  Commission 
is  about  to  build  the  largest  storage 
reservoir  in  the  world,  its  capacity 
being  no  less  than  65,000,000,000  gal- 
lons, enough  to  supply  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton for  three  and  one-half  years,  and 
four  times  as  much  as  the  capacity  of 
all  the  existing  waterworks  reservoirs 
of  that  city.  Its  capacity  is  twice  as 
much  as  that  of  the  new  Croton  reser- 
voir of  New  York  ;  thrice  that  of  the 
six  reservoirs  of  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land ;  thirty  times  that  of  the  Cochitu- 
ate,  and  twenty-live  times  that  of 
Hobbs  Brook  of  the  Cambridge  system. 
It  will  hold  more  water  than  the  inner 
harbor  of  Boston.  This  dam  is  to  be 
built  at  Clinton,  Mass.,  and  the  vast 
volume  of  water,  covering  over  4000 
acres,  will  be  entrapped  and  retained 
by  a  dam  1250  feet  long  (or  20  feet 
shorter  than  the  Croton  dam),  127  feet 
high  above  the  ground,  and  158  feet 
high  above  its  rock  foundation.  This 
is,  however,  not  as  high  as  a  number 
of  others  which  retain  much  less  water. 
The  Croton  dam  has  a  height  of  157 
feet  above  ground  and  225  above  rock. 
— Engineering  Magazine. 


The  temperature  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  is  nearly  down  to  freezing 
point,  and  sometimes  actually  below  it. 
There  is  a  total  absence  of  light,  as  far 
as  sunlight  is  concerned,  and  there  is 
an  enormous  pressure,  reckoned  at 
about  one  ton  to  the  square  inch  in 
every  1000  fathoms,  which  is  160  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere 
we  live  in.  At  2500  fathoms  the  pres- 
sure is  thirty  times  more  powerful  than 
the  steam  pressure  of  a  locomotive 
when  drawing  a  train.  As  late  as  1880 
a  leading  zoologist  explained  the  exist- 
ence of  deep-sea  animals  at  such  depths 
by  assuming  that  their  bodies  were 
composed  of  solids  and  liquids  of  great 
density,  and  contained  no  air.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  with  deep-sea 
fish,  which  are  provided  with  air- 
inflated  swimming  bladders.  If  one  of 
these  fish,  in  full  chase  after  its  prey, 
happens  to  ascend  beyond  a  certain 
level,  its  bladder  becomes  distended 
with  the  decreased  pressure,  and 
carries  it,  in  spite  of  all  its  efforts,  still 
higher  in  its  course.  In  fact,  members 
of  this  unfortunate  class  are  liable  to 
become  victims  to  the  unusual  accident 
of  falling  upward,  and  no  doubt  meet 
with  a  violent  death  soon  after  leaving 
their  accustomed  level,  and  long  before 
their  bodies  reach  the  surface  in  a  dis- 
torted and  unnatural  state.  Even 
ground  sharks,  brought  up  from  a 
depth  of  no  more  than  500  fathoms, 
expire  before  they  gain  the  surface. 


Horse  Owners!  *Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Sara  Spredr  and  Positive  Carl 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes- 
Hie  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horaea) 
5Sa?  S&fifc  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impomile  to  produce  tear  or  blemulu 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $l,SO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  chargea  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Bend  for  descriptive  circulars.  ■ 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  16  large  pages 
BE  si'ke  to  gee  It  before  subu  riblng  for  any  otiie* 
O.  w.  York  A  Co..  56  Fifth  Ave..  Chicago.  m« 

Blake,    /VI  off  Itt    «fc  ToiA/ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  MCFALL&  CO  Portland  Or. 

WACON  AND  OA  A  I  PA 
PLATFORM  OUALtO 

HOOKER  &  CO.  ie  •18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.  F. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc.  A  Lot  of  Washington  Navels 

At  Special  Prices. 


FOR  TWO  WEEKS 

YA/E  OFFER 

flonterey 
ress 


R/\L7V\S,  ETC 

ALOHA  NURSERIES, 

I'fnryn,  IMacer  County,  


California. 


Cyp 


Grape  Fruit  Stock 

OF   SUPERIOR  QUALITY, 
One  ami  Two  Year*  Old,       The  Unit  Variety, 

FOR  SALE. 

Also  some  very  nice  lemon  stock. 
Address  C.  FAYETTE  TAYLOR,  Redlands.  Cal. 


15  to  18  Inches  high.  In  boxes  (100  In  box),  at 


Citrus  Nursery  Stock, 
Seed  Bed  Stock  &  Seed. 


i  m  r.i  i-s  at  San  Franei  i'o. 


SUNSET  SEED  &  PLANT  CO. 

4S7-9  Snnsome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACI  FIC  NURSERY 

OFFERS 

Surplus  Stock 

CHEAP. 

PEACHES.— Alexander,  Crawford  Early,  Mulr. 
Foister.  Salway,  Heath  Cling,  Orange  Cling, 
and  others. 

APRICOTS.  —  Early  Montgammet,  Moorpark, 
Royal,  Blentheim,   P<;ach,    Sardinicea,  and 

others. 

PRUNES.— French,  German,  Tragedy,  Clyman, 

Robe  de  Sargent. 
ALMONDS. — Soft  shell,  six  varieties. 
APPLES  — Large  stock,  twenty-live  varieties. 
CHERRIES.— Black  Tartarian,  Koyal  Ann,  Elton, 

Llewelling,  Centennial.  Bigarreau,  and  others. 
PEARS.— Bartlett.  and  others. 
Also  FIGS  and  WALNUTS  (soft  shell). 
Also  ROSES  in  large  variety. 

EVERGRKEN.  DECIDUOUS  &  ORNAMENTAL 
TREKS  AND  SHRUBS  in  large  quantity. 

CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  PALMS,  for  out-door 
planting  and  decoration  for  houses. 

Prices  Vcrv  Low  To  Suit  the  Times. 

Address   F.  LUDEMANN, 

COR.  BAKER  AND  LOMBARD  STREETS, 
Also  MILLBRAE.  SAN  MATKO  CO. 


thrifty  ORANGE,  LEW  OH  and  POMELO 

Trees  of  the  Best  and  Leading  Varieties. 

ORANGE  SEEK  BED  STOCK  and  ORANGE 
SEED  For  Sale. 

For  Prices.  Write  to  the 

HEWITT  FRUIT  AND  NURSERY  CO.. 

Pasadena.  California. 


Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  Free 


FARM 


Orange  .  .  . 
Lemon  and 
Grape  Fruit 

0 1  i ve  Trees. 
Olive  Oil. 

WRITE  AND  GET  PRICES. 

HOW  LAND  BROS. 

Pomona,  Cal. 


f  Salzer'-.  Seeds  grow  ami  produce! 
/joliii  Brfiilnr,  Miithiwitt,  Win.,  «Bt,mi*heil 
I  the  wurld  growing-  1T:S  bu.  of  Salzer'o  Silvi-r 
King  Barley  per  acre.   Don't  you  believe 
:  it?   Just  write  him.    In  order  to  gain,  in 
I  1897,  1U0,U0U  new  customers,  we  semi  on  trial 
10  DOLLARS'  WORTH  FOR  1 0c. 
12  pkKS.  of  new  and  rare  farm  seeds,  includ- 
in<r  above  Barley,  Teosinte,  liiant  Sparry, 
Sand  Vetch,  "4Vc.  Wheat,"  etc.,  positively 
worth  $10,  to  fcet  a  start,  incliulinK  oar 
great  seed  catalog,  all  postpaid,  for 
1U  cents.   Catalog  alone,  oc.  postage. 

Largest  growers  of  farm  seeds  and 
k  potatoes  i  gl  JO  a  bid)  in  the  world^ 
35  pkgs.  earliest  vegetable 
—  jd»,  *LU0 


One-third  of  all  Harvesting  Machinery  in  use  18 
made  by  the  McCormick  Co.  of  Chicago. 


Fanchcr  Creek  Nursery 

Fresno,  Cal. 

The  leading  growers  in  the  state  of 

Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives, 
Citrus,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Grape  Vines. 

New  Fruits:  Imperial  and  Giant  Prune,  Wick= 
son  Plum,  Triumph  Peach,  Winter  Bartlett 
Pear.  A  well  selected  and  complete  a  sort  = 
ment  of  Palms,  Roses  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Send  for  price-list  and  new  descriptive  catalogue. 
We  offer  many  new  and  valuable  novelties. 

;  Special  Quotations  on  Car=Load  Lots,  j 
GEO.  G.  ROEDING,  Proprietor.  J 


♦  ESTABLISHED      I  S  o  3  .  -a-  

J  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable,  Tree 
I  and  Flower  Seeds. 

T  p3  P^PQi  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and 
*   *  v  * — ' 1 — ' *  1       Plants  of  Every  Description. 

Send  lor  <  atalogue.   Address  THUS.  MEHERIN,  Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co., 
C16  Battery  St.,  S.  F„  Cal.    P.  O.  Box  8059. 


YOUR  FORTUNE  IN 
OLIVES. 

A  Bearing  Olive  Orchard 

F~OR  SALE. 


We  Have  Two  Olive  Orchards. 

ONE 

27  riiles  East  of  Stockton, 

IN  THE  FOOTHILLS, 

160  Acres,  about  9000  Bearing  Trees  now  nine 

years  old.  planted  to  tbe  best  varieties,  including 
MISSION,  OBLONGATA,  RUBRA,  UVARIA, 
REGALIS,  COLUMBELLA,  MANZANILLO, 
ETC.  Majority  being  of  first  four  kinds.  House, 
barn,  windmill  and  tank.  Place  enclosed  by  a 
rabbit-proof  fence. 

THE  OTHER 

10  Miles  North  of  Stockton, 

IN  THE  VALLEY, 
80  Acres,  about  COOO  Bearing  Trees  now  six 

yearsold.  Varieties  bearing:  RUBRA,  UVARIA, 
KEGALIS,  ASCOLANA,  SEVILLANO,  POLY- 
MORPHA,  and  about  six  other  varieties.  Barn, 
dwelling,  windmill  and  tank.   Place  well  fenced. 

We  wish  to  sell  one  of  the  two  places,  as  we 
llnd  It  dllHcult  to  give  theui  both  proper  at- 
tention. 

Either  place  will  pay  handsomely  this  coming 
year.  Will  sell  for  ONE-HALF  CASH,  BALANCE 
ON  MORTGAGE.  We  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
further  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  above  by  any  one 
contemplating  a  purchase. 

H.   H.  HOORE  &  SONS, 

341  N.  SCTTEK  STREET, 
-STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA. 


D0RSY  Orchard  and  Field  Cultivator. 

The  DORSY  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  McLean, 
but  with  some  valuable  patented  improvements; 
hence  we  offer  it  with  confidence  as  the  best  high 
wheel,  stiff  tougue  cultivator  in  existence. 
Teeth  of  any  kind  can  be  furnished. 

SIZES:   4  to  8  ft.  cut. 

C.  P.  JENSEN,  Manufacturer,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  Agents, 

Hi- 18  Dm  mm  St..  San  Francisco. 


FARMERS'  HANDY  WAGON 

AND  FRUIT  TRUCK. 


PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED 

to  close  out  present  stock. 
NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  a  HANDY  WAGON. 

W.  C.  RARIQ,  General  Agent, 

.'tlO  Townsend  Street,  San    Francisco,  Cal. 

WATERPROOF 


TRADE 

J*DURW.5 


Cold  Water  Paint. 

A  substitute  for  Oil  Paint  and  Whitewash.  Fire- 
proof and  Weather-proof.  Whiter  (unless  tinted) 
than  any  oil  paint  can  be,  and  covers  more  than 
twi«e  the  surface  to  the  pound.  A  dry  powder, 
ready  for  use  when  mixed  with  cold  water.  The 
Best  and  Cheapest  Primer  for  OH  Paint.  Made 
in  White  and  Colors.  WM.  KURD,  Sole  Agent. 
•::t  Davis  Street.  Room  1 1,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


tt  hyj: 


Patent  Centrifugal,  Steam  and  Power  Pump- 
ing Machinery,  Simplest,  Cheapest  and  Best. 
Orchard  Trucks,     Grape  Crashers, 
Wine  Presses,   Wine  Filters. 
Up-to-Date   Repair  Shop   for  AU  Kinds  of 
Pumps  and  Other  Machinery. 
It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  prices. 
I.  L.  BOSTON    MACHINE  WORKS, 
115-117  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-ln.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  1U.UO0  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES.  Call. Cal. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  March  17,  1897. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
foliows : 

produce  receipts. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  I,  '96. 


Flour,  M-sks   53,928 

Wheat,  ctls  32,647 

Barley,  ctls   51,638 

Oats,  Ctls   4,420 

Corn,  ctls   

Rye,  ctls   53,125 

Beans,  sks    4,364 

Potatoes,  sks   16,039 

Onions,  sks   1,596 

Hay,  tons   1,574 

Wool,  bales   413 

Hops,  bales  


4,492,978 
9.922,673 
4,301,530 
492,340 
209,672 
173,402 
463,634 
842,522 
106,616 
105,520 
39,799 
6,978 


Same  Time 
Last  Year. 


3,972,513 
8,804,739 
2,647.401 
548,171 
182,275 
87,032 
420,452 
789,873 
94,411 
106,026 
40,739 
10,918 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks   22,820 

Wheat,  ctls  

Barley,  ctls   7,097 

Oats,  ctls   199 

Corn,  ctls   899 

Beans,  sks   376 

Hay,  bales   270 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  fbs   23,657 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pkgs   851 


Since 
July  1,  '96. 

3,412,611 
9,314,460 
3,290,855 
25,577 
15,365 
297,885 
43,533 
11,000,249 
1.082,707 
2,106 
67,424 


Same  Time 
Last  iTear. 

2,687,103 
8,653,836 
1,923,398 
18,078 
19,420 
275,994 
43,226 
12,432,096 
1,541,196 
7.834 
72,736 


Grain  Freights  and  Charters. 
There  is  little  new  or  of  special  interest  in 
the  market  for  grain  charters,  beyond  that 
previously  reported.  With  almost  an  entire 
absence  of  positive  demand  for  ships  for  grain 
loading,  and  shipowners  not  disposed  as  a  rule 
to  crowd  vessels  to  engagement  at  present, 
expecting  a  better  market  later  on,  there  is 
poor  prospect  of  much  being  done  in  spot  char- 
tering during  the  balance  of  the  current  sea- 
son. Freight  rates  remain  nominally  about 
as  last  noted,  the  market  not  being  quotable 
on  wheat  charters  over  16s  3d  for  iron  ships  to 
Cork  for  orders  to  United  Kingdom,  Havre, 
Antwerp  or  Dunkirk. 

GRAIN  CHARTERS. 

Tonnage  engaged.    Disengaged.     To  arrive. 

1897   13,608  93,999  191,602 

1896   25,264  39,401  208,117 

CHARTERS. 

British  bark  Elliot,  1050  tons,  barley  and 
general  cargo  to  west  coast  South  America. 
Flour. 

Not  much  doing  on  local  account,  but  there 
has  been  a  fair  outward  movement  the  past 
week,  including  a  part  cargo  of  16,500  barrels 
for  Sydney,  Australia.  The  China  and  Pan 
ama  steamer,  to  sail  in  a  few  days,  will  take 
fair  average  quantities.  No  quotable  changes 
have  been  developed  in  values,  and  for  other 
than  most  favorite  marks  there  is  a  lack  of 
firmness,  despite  the  fact  that  supplies  are 
rather  light. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  S3  00@3  15 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  25®3  40 

Country  grades,  extras   4  10®4  3d 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  35fe4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50®4  7a 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  10m  4  2a 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra  •  •  4  10@4  2a 

Wheat. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1895-96.  1H96-97. 

Liv.  quotations   5s7d@5s8d.  Bs3dft.6s4d. 

Freight  rates   21«®22*s.  15(«>16Ms. 

.Local  market   $1.10®1.12*  $1.35@1.40 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

The  Sydney  Trade,  Reciew,  under  date  of 

Feb.  5th,  furnishes  the  following  concerning 

the  wheat  market  in  Australia: 

An  estimate  of  the  production  aDd  requirements 
of  wheat  for  Australia  was  published  during  this 
week,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  estimated 
total  production  of  Australia,  for  the  harvest 
1896-97,  is  24,802,875  bushels,  while  the  requirements 
are  set  down  as  31,927,900  bushels,  leaving  a  defi- 
ciency in  round  figures  of  4,000.000  bushels.  Owing 
to  internal  movements  across  the  borders,  it  is 
difficult  to  place  the  requirements  or  each  colony. 
On  paper  this  colony  has  already  received  or  ar- 
ranged for  (in  addition  to  her  own  harvest)  about 


IH  million  bushels  more  than  she  will  require, 
but  as  she  has  exported  a  considerable  quantity 
across  the  border  for  South  Australia,  her  position 
may  not  be  quite  what  figures  show,  and  she  may 
yet  require  further  supplies.  Of  this,  however,  we 
are  doubful,  unless  a  further  increase  in  our  ex- 
ports should  become  necessary.  At  the  moment 
the  market  is  well  supplied,  and  although  millers 
talk  of  a  further  rise  in  the  price  of  flour,  the 
Association  has  not  seen  fit  to  advance  prices,  a 
fact  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  as  it  un- 
doubtedly knows  best  how  the  market  is  situated. 

With  only  five  ships  early  this  week  on  the 
engaged  list  in  port  for  wheat  loading,  and 
these  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  provided  for, 
there  has  naturally  been  a  lack  of  opportunity 
for  much  business  in  the  wheat  market,  so 
far  as  transactions  in  spot  stocks  or  offerings 
by  sample  were  concerned.  There  is  not  much 
wheat  now  in  sight,  either  here  or  at  any 
coast  point,  and  this  accounts  to  a  consider- 
able degree  for  the  inactivity  prevailing. 
Shippers  have  for  some  time  past  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  secure  wheat  at  figures  justified  by 
prices  abroad  and  freight  rates  outward,  j 
Millers  have  been  operating  sparingly,  as 
they  almost  invariably  do  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  season,  particularly  when  pros- 
pects are  good,  as  at  present,  for  coming  crop. 
The  Call  Board  or  speculative  market  showed 
very  little  life,  with  fluctuations  regulated 
largely  in  the  interests  of  prominent  manipu- 
lators, as  is  generally  the  case.  May  wheat 
was  rather  firm  and  slightly  higher  here  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  of  last  week,  although 
the  Eastern  markets  were  devoid  of  note- 
worthy strength.  The  possibility  of  a  corner 
in  May  options  is  doubtless  causing  the  bear 
and  short  interest  to  proceed  very  cautiously. 
Prices  on  options  here  were  slightly  firmer  on 
Monday,  despite  the  fact  that  Chicago  con- 
tinued weak.  The  Call  Board  Association  en- 
deavored to  do  away  with  what  are  termed 
"bucket-shops" — that  is,  firms  outside  of  the 
Association  doing  business  in  options  and  tak- 
ing orders  from  clients  to  buy  or  sell.  The 
crime  is  not  in  dabbling  in  fictitious  values, 
but  in  doing  it  through  other  than  members 
of  the  Board.  Tuesday's  market  was  lower 
for  options,  with  weak  markets  East  and 
abroad.  There  was  a  recovery  of  about  a 
cent  Wednesday  on  Chicago  Board,  and  a  cor- 
respondingly firmer  market  here  for  options. 
Spot  wheat  closed  inactive  at  nominally  un- 
changed values. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  «1.33%@1.35%. 

December,  1897,  delivery,  |1.15%@l.rJ%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $1.35%@l.35% ; 
December  at  *1.17@l. 17^.  1 

California  Milling  81  37*@1  42* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  35  @1  37* 

Oregon  Valley   1  35  @l  40 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  22*@1  10 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  22*@1  35 

Barley. 

Another  cargo  of  brewing  barley  was  cleared 
from  this  port  the  past  week  for  Europe,  the 
British  ship  Langdale  taking  35,1S1  centals, 
having  a  valuation  of  $33,400.  A  part  cargo 
has  been  secured  for  west  coast  of  South 
America.  There  is  little  or  no  barley  now 
changing  hands  on  export  account,  and  trad- 
ing for  local  use  in  brewing  descriptions  is  of 
a  light  order.  Desirable  qualities  of  brewing 
are  not  offering  in  very  heavy  quantity,  and 
holders  of  the  same  are  not  inclined,  as  a  rule, 
to  make  any  very  radical  concessions  to 
buyers.  Feed  descriptions  were  in  fair  re- 
quest for  home  use,  and  for  best  qualities  the 
market  inclined  in  favor  of  the  selling  in- 
terest, some  sales  being  made  at  a  moderate 
advance  on  figures  of  previous  week.  Iu  op- 
tions there  was  no  business  of  noteworthy 
magnitude,  this  cereal  not  being  in  favor  at 
present  in  the  speculative  arem\. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  74@75%c;  December, 
1897,  delivery,  72V2<371%c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  nothing  was  done  in  barley  op- 
tions. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   77*®  78« 

Feed,  fair  to  good   72*®  7ft 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   82*®  87* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 


Although  arrivals  are  of  quite  moderate  vol- 
ume, there  is  no  scarcity  of  supplies  of  either 
feed  or  milling  oats.  Offerings  are  mainly  of 
the  ordinary  white  variety.  Surprise  are 
virtually  out  of  stock.  Grays  do  not  make 
much  of  a  showing,  but  there  are  enough  to 
satisfy  the  immediate  demand.  For  such  de- 
scriptions as  are  now  principally  in  store,  the 
market  is  weak,  transfers  at  full  current  fig- 
ures being  the  exception.    Eastern  oats  of 


CLARK'S  CUTAWAY, 


Write  for  treatises  on 
"Agriculture,"  "Orchard 
Culture, "  and  "The  Util- 
ity of  Weeds." 


Extension  Head. 

PRICES  .  .  . 
GREATLY 
REDUCED. 


Don't  plow  your  Orchard  or  Vineyard  but  once  ;  the  now  famous 
CLARK'S  CUTAWAY  will  do  the  rest. 

It  will  keep  the  Weeds  down,  keep  the  soil  well  Pulverized  and 
do  it,  too,  at  One  Fourth  the  cost  of  plowing. 
ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  421  &  423  MARKET  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


recent  importation  are  still  being  offered 
rather  freely  by  the  jobbers. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  125  @1  27* 

White,  good  to  choice  1  05  @1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   95  ®1  02* 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  12*@1  20 

Milling  l  15  ®1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  140  @  — 

Black  Russian   95  @1  30 

Red  i  00  @1  25 

Corn. 

With  a  generally  light  demand  for  all 
descriptions  of  this  cereal,  and  tolerably 
heavy  supplies  of  White  and  Yellow,  the 
market  has  shown  a  rather  easy  tone.  Out- 
side quotations  are  not  readily  realized,  and 
are  based  mainly  on  the  views  of  sellers. 
Egyptian  corn  is  in  light  stock,  but  the  de- 
mand for  it  is  limited.  Popcorn  is  receiving 
no  attention  just  now  from  either  the  whole- 
sale or  jobbing  trade. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   80  ®  85 

Large  Yellow   80  @  85 

Small  Yellow  1  00   @1  05 

Egyptian  White  1  02*@1  07* 

Popcorn,  shelled,  f>  lb   —  @  — 

Kye. 

The  market  is  ruling  quiet,  with  very  light 
local  requirements,  and  no  outside  demand. 
Quotations  are  without  appreciable  change. 

Good  to  choice   82*®  85 

Buckwheat. 

No  new  developments  to  note  in  the  general 
condition  of  the  market  for  this  cereal.  Stocks 
are  tolerably  well  concentrated,  and  are  in 
the  main  held  at  full  current  rates. 

Good  to  choice  1  35  @1  37* 

Silverskin  1  37*@1  40 

Beans. 

The  bean  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is 
thus  reported  by  a  New  York  authority,  ac- 
cording to  recent  advices  by  mail.  Prices 
quoted  in  the  Eastern  market  are  per  00-lb. 
bushel : 

Prices  have  settled  to  a  still  lower  level,  and  for 
several  varieties  the  quotations  are  below  any 
previous  records.  Demand  from  all  sources  has 
been  very  moderate  throughout  the  week,  and 
there  has  been  constant  pressure  to  sell,  with  the 
inevitable  result — declining  values.  Most  of  the 
choicest  Marrow  have  sold  at  11.15,  and  that 
figure  is  still  obtained  for  favorite  packings,  but 
some  tine  lots  have  been  shaded  to  $1.12*.  Off 
grade  stock  has  been  very  hiinl  to  move!  at  any 
price;  it  is  usually  so  when  choice  qualities  are 
cheap.  Medium  have  fallen  to  90c  for  best  marks, 
and  the  choicest  Pea  in  bbls.  can  be  bought  easi  y 
at  8ac.  The  Michigan  stock  in  hags  is  offering  at 
75® 80c  without  receiving  much  attention.  There 
was  strong  competition  to  secure  the  export  orders 
for  Red  Kidney,  and  while  a  little  business  was 
done  at  $1.27*,  just  as  good  quality  sold  at 
$1.25,  and  it  would  now  be  difficult  to  get  more. 
Considerable  fair  to  good  stock  is  scattered  about 
the  market,  the  nominal  value  of  which  is  10@20C 
below  the  price  of  choice.  No  trade  in  White 
Kidney  and  lower  prices  are  named.  Turtle  Soup 
have  sold  only  in  small  lots.  Yellow  Kye  fairly 
sustained.  A  good  many  California  heans  have 
arrived  during  the  week,  most  of  which  were 
Lady  Washington,  and  these  weut  to  swell  the 
already  large  stocks  iu  store.  Lima  have;  worked 
out  slowly;  some  round  lots  sold  at  $1.30  on  the 
docks,  but  jobbing  sales  were  mostly  at  $1.32*; 
a  number  of  holders  ask  more.  Green  peas  very 
slow  and  weak. 

The  market  in  this  center  remains  slow, 
and  it  is  the  exception  where  buyers  cannot 
obtain  concessions,  particularly  where  pur- 
chases of  noteworthy  magnitude  are  being 
made  or  contemplated.  Especially  has  the 
market  for  Small  White,  Lady  Washington 
and  Pea  beans  presented  an  easy  tone.  For 
ordinary  qualities  of  nearly  all  varieties  com- 
paratively low  prices  were  accepted  rather 
than  miss  sales.  Occasional  transfers  were 
reported  of  slightly  defective  lots  at  less  than 
inside  quotations.  Prices  for  Limas  continue 
to  be  well  maintained,  owing  to  the  concen- 
tration of  stocks,  but  buyers  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  take  hold  freely  at  full  current 
figures.   Bayos  have  tended  against  buyers. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  tos  $1  20  ®l  35 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  00  @1  20 


Lady  Washington   1  00  @1  10 

Butter,  small   1  25  ®1  40 

Butter,  large  ,          1  40  @1  60 

Pinks   l  10  @1  30 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  70  ®1  80 

Reds   i  30  @l  40 

Red  Kidneys   2  50  @2  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  80  @1  90 

Black-eye  Beans   .  l  50  @1  60 

Horse  Beans   90  @1  00 

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   1  50  ®1  75 

Dried  Peas. 

No  trouble  is  experienced  in  disposing  of 
choice  to  select  of  either  variety,  but  damp 
or  otherwise  seriously  faulty  stock  is 
neglected. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  40  @1  55 

Niles  Peas   1  25  @1  35 

Hay  and  Straw. 

There  is  more  hay  arriving  in  this  center 
nearly  every  day  than  is  warranted  by  the 
immediate  demand.  Values  keep  at  a  low 
range,  and  there  is  little  or  nothing  upon 
which  to  base  expectations  of  better  values 
being  possible  in  tne  near  future.  Stocks  re- 
ported still  remaining  in  the  interior  are  of 
liberal  proportions  for  this  late  date  in  the 
season.  Market  for  straw  is  slow,  at  easy 
figures. 

Wheat  7  50®  10  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  7  00®10  00 

Oat  6  00®  8  50 

Barley  6  00®  8  50 

Clover  6  00®  7  50 

Stock  Hay  4  50®  5  50 

Alfalfa  6  00®  7  50 

Compressed  6  00®  9  50 

Straw,  f,  bale   35®  50 

Wool. 

Some  of  this  season's  clip  is  arriving,  but 
no  business  has  been  transacted  here  in  the 
same,  and  quotable  values  have  not  yet  been 
established  for  1897  fleeces.  Purchases  have 
been  reported  at  interior  points  at  figures 
which  are  not  likely  to  bring  any  profit  to  the 
buyers.  Too  much  is  being  counted  on  by 
some  parties  in  consequence  of  tariff  legisla- 
tion. That  there  will  be  a  tariff  on  wools  and 
woolens  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  market  will 
not  immediately  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
same.  The  leading  trade  centers  are  now 
flooded  with  foreign  wools,  raw  and  manufac- 
tured, and  the  effects  of  these  importations 
will  be  felt  for  some  time  to  come.  Market  is 
likely  to  open  with  prices  lfr$2e  per  pound 
higher  than  last  spring,  but  trade  will  be  apt 
to  drag. 

SPUING. 

Nevada,  as  to  condition   7  @9 

Oregon  Valley,  select   9  @10* 

Oregon  Valley,  low  grade   8  @  9* 

Oregon,  Eastern   8  @10 

FALL,. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  —  @  — 

Northern  California  free   —  ®  — 

Northern  defective    5*@  7 

Middle  Counties  free      —  @  — 

Middle  counties  defective   5*@  6* 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern   4*@  6 

Hops. 

Mail  advices  of  recent  date  from  New  York 
furnish  the  following  review  of  the  hop  mar- 
ket: 

Exporters  have  shown  a  little  interest  In  the 
most  desirable  grade  of  hops,  and  occasional  pur- 
chases have  been  made  at  IK"  12c  for  State  lots, 
and  up  to  13c  for  strictly  choice  Pacifies.  The 
demand  is  by  no  means  largo,  but  H  lends  to 
check  the  development  of  much  weakness  on  high- 
class  stock.  Home  brewers  still  show  the  same 
indifference  that  has  characterized  their  move- 
ments since  the  holiday  season.  It  is  difficult  to 
got  them  to  look  at  samples  unless  the  quality 
aud  price  arc  particularly  attractive.  Local 
dealers  are  also  disinclined  to  buy,  seeing  nothing 
in  the  near  future  that  warrants  the  hope  of  mak- 
ing a  luru  that  will  show  any  profit  on  the  Invest- 
ment. Holders  seem  disposed  to  carry  choice  '96 
hops  along  on  about  the  basis  of  receut  quototions, 
but  they  would  make  further  concessions  on  other 
qualities  if  there  was  a  chance  to  effect  sales. 
Foreign  advices  indicate  generally  slow  markets 
throughout  Europe'. 

No  evidence  of  any  wholesale  trading  in 
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this  center.    In  fact,  stocks  now  here  are  not 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  any  noteworthy  I 
wholesale  business.  Jobbers  virtually  control 
local  supplies  at  present,  but  with  no  inquiry 
worth  mentioning,  holders  are  not  reaping  I 
much  benefit,  despite  their  having  stocks  well  | 
in  hand. 

Fair  to  choice,  1896  crop   8  018 

MillHtUfTH. 

Buyers  find  no  trouble  in  supplying  their 
Wants   within    range  of  quotations  below  I 
noted,  stocks  of  all  descriptions  being  of  i 
ample  proportions. 

Bran."*  ton  «  gglg  00  ] 

Middlings  M  Kg"  50 

Barley  Rolled   «g  ™ 

Cornmeal  18  0°®18  SO 

Cracked  Corn  : ....18  SO®  19  00 

Seeds. 

Mai-net  for  Mustard  seed  shows  no  change 
for  the  better,  either  in  demand  or  in  quot- 
able rates;  neither  is  it  likely  to  improve 
daring  the  balance  of  the  current  season.  : 
Mustard  is  still  corning  forward  from  produc-  j 
ing  points.    In  Flaxseed  there  is  nothing  of 
consequence  doing,  but  values  remain  nomi-  i 
nally  as  before.  Alfalfa  is  offering  at  previous  j 

figures  and  meets  with  little  custom. 
B  Perctl.  I 

Mustard,  Yellow  J  J0@1  60  I 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  50@2  To  , 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  OOJH  -a 

piax   I  BUB  1  °0 

Per  lb.  1 

Canary  2  @2*  ! 

bh£:  2w@2*  I 

Hemp          tM&H  i 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5H@5« 

Bags  and  Bagging. 
The  market  for  grain  bags  is  not  displaying  j 
much  activity,  but  with  good  prospects  of  tol-  I 
erably  heavy  requirements  the  coming  sum- 
mar,  as  well  as  likelihood  of  a  duty  being  j 
placed  on  imported  bags,  and  no  reports  of  any  | 
extraordinarily  large  shipments  en  route  from 
Calcutta,  it  looks  as  though  values  will  not 
recede  materially  from  present  levels,  and 
may  improve  to  some  extent  later  in  the  sea- 
son.   Prison-made  bags  were  this  week  ad- 
vanced to  the  highest  point  allowed  by  law. 
Wool  sacks  are  offering  at  same  rates  last 
quoted  and  are  meeting  with  some  attention. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  buyer  July   5fc  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags.  22x36,  spot   5V4»  6 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100   5  40  fa- 
Wool  sacks,  4  lb  27  (<S— 

Wool  sacks,  3«  lb  24  @— 

Gunnies  10  ® — 

Bean  bags   4  @4K 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   b%&  7& 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

A  fair  demand  is  noted  for  hides  and  pelts, 
but  in  quotable  values  there  are  few  changes 
to  record.  Light  weights  of  wet  salted  are 
firmer.  Tallow  of  desirable  quality  is  not 
lacking  for  custom,  values  remaining  steady. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs          8  @ — 


Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs        7  @ — 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs         7  @  7H 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  7  @  1% 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  7  <a  7V4 

Wet  Salted  Kip   7  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   7  fa- 
Wet  Salted  Calf                      8  @ 

Dry  Hides  12J4@13 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .  9  @10 
Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  @15 


Culls. 
7  ®— 
6  @— 
6   <a  6% 
6   @  6* 
6   @  6H 
6  ®— 
6  @— 
7@-  8 
9V4@10 


Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin. . 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin. 
Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  .. 


Deer  Skins,  good  medium. 
Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  


Tallow. 


Goat  Skins,  perfect. . . 
Goat  Skins,  damaged. 


7 

@  8 

@10 

75 

fa- 

75 

tal  00 

50 

<a- 

35 

@— 

25 

@— 

la  75 

35 

@>50 

85 

<&35 

10 

@20 

@25 

@20 

<aio 

<ai2 

8 

<a  3w 

2K<a- 

an      .  v^. 

10 

@20 

6 

@- 

Honey. 

This  market  is  in  the  same  unsatisfactory 
condition  for  the  selling  interest  as  previously 
noted.  Supplies  are  of  rather  moderate  pro- 
portions, but  with  the  season  well  advanced 
and  the  demand  exceedingly  slow,  there  is 
scarcely  a  probability  of  the  maket  developing 
any  firmness  during  the  balance  of  the  sea- 
son. Most  of  the  extracted  honey  now  offer- 
ing is  more  or  less  candied. 

White  Comb,  1-lb  frames   g  <»io 

Amber  Comb   '     "'  k  <a  7 

Extracted,  White  Liquid  5  ®  5U 

Extracted,  Light  Amber  \\\[  314®  4 

 axe- 


Dark  Tule. 


Beeswax. 

Market  is  slimly  stocked,  but  aside  from  a 
light  local  demand  there  is  no  inquiry. 

Fair  to  choice,  *  lb  24  @28 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  beginning  to  come  forward  more 
freely,  with  prospects  of  an  easier  market  in 
the  near  future,  but  is  at  present  firm  at  the 
quotations.  Mutton  is  arriving  more  freely 
and  is  quotably  lower.  Hogs  have  con- 
tinued in  good  request,  with  market  quite 
firm. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  1>  lb   bsi&  6 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  @  5V4 

Beef,  3d  quality   4   <a  ft 

Mutton — ewes,  5@t5^c;  wethers   RV4(ffi  6 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  small  and  medium  4M®  44 

Hogs,  large  hard   S1*®  4'j 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  ® — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   54®  6 

Veal,  small,  ¥  lb   7  ®  8 

Lamb,  spring,  '?  Ib   7  ®8 

Poultry. 

From  same  cause  noted  in  previous  review, 
a  surfeit  of  Eastern  chickens,  the  market  for 
home  product  continued  weak  and  dull  for 
old  Roosters  and  Hens.  Nearly  all  other 
descriptions,  however,  tended  in  favor  of  the 
producing  interest,  and  especially  was  the 
market  firm  for  choice  young  stock,  such  being 
in  very  light  receipt.  Some  sales  of  young 
Roosters  without  sign  of  spur,  Fryers,  Broil- 
ers, and  large  young  Ducks,  were  made  at  an 
advance  on  quotations.  Turkeys  were  in 
limited  supply,  and  sold  to  fair  advantage. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   17®  19 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ¥  lb   15®  16 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   15®  16 

Hens,  Cal.,  f  doz  8  00@4  00 

Roosters,  old  3  50@— 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  6  00®7  00 

Fryers  6  00® 6  50 

Broilers,  large  5  50®6  00 

Broilers,  small  4  00@4  50 

Ducks,  young,  ■  doz   7  5l)@8  50 

Ducks,  old  6  00®6  50 

Geese,  ¥  pair  1  75@2  00 

Goslings,  *  pair  2  50@3  00 

Pigeons,  Old,  <p  doz  1  5001  75 

Pigeons,  Young  2  25® 2  50 

Butter. 

Values  have  continued  on  the  down  grade. 

Packing  will  soon  have  to  be  resorted  to  in 

order  to  prevent  unwieldy  accumulations.  A 

year  ago  at  this  date  considerable  butter  had 

been  already  packed,  but  the  season  was  more 

forward  than  the  present  one.    Very  little 

butter  of  this  season's  make,  arriving  up  to 

date,  has  presented  good  keeping  qualities. 

Receipts  are  beginning,  however,  to  show  a 

large  percentage  of  fine  butter.    In  a  strife 

to  secure  the  product  of  certain  creameries 

and  dairies,  some  houses  are  returning  more 

than  the  butter  is  commanding  in  this  market. 

Creamery  extras,  $  lb  16  @17 

Creamery  firsts  15  @\b% 

Creamery  seconds  14  @15 

Dairy  select  14  @15 

Dairy  seconds  124(<tl3 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @ll 

Mixed  store  11  @18 

Creamery  in  tubs  14  ®16 

Pickled  roll  13  @14 

Dairy  in  tubs  13  @14 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  13  ®14 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  10  ®12 

Cheese. 

Lack  of  firmness  is  as  fully  pronounced  as 

at  date  of  previous  report.    In  their  desire  to 

keep  stocks  down  to  the  lowest  possible  limit, 

receivers  do  not  hesitate  to  make  concessions 

to   buyers,    especially    where  transfers  of 

goodly  proportions  can  be  effected  by  so  doing. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   74®  8 

California,  good  to  choice   64®  7 

California,  fair  to  good   6  @  64 

I  California,  "Young  Americas"  7  @  84 

Eggs. 

The  market  was  a  little  better  supplied 
I  with  low-priced  or  ordinary  store-gathered 
!  eggs  than  during  preceding  week,  and  values 
j  for  this  class  of  stock  were  at  a  slightly  lower 
j  range  than  last  quoted.    The  aggregate  of 
j  receipts,  however,  is  not  so  large  as  for  cor- 
responding time  last  year.    Whether  this  is 
due  to  the  backward  season  or  to  the  number 
of  laying  hens  being  less  than  a  year  ago  is 
not  clear.   The  decrease  is  probably  owing,  to 
some  extent,  to  both  causes  above  stated. 
Choice  to  select  eggs  from  hennery  or  ranch 
ruled  fairly  steady. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  124®  13 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  .11H«B12 

California,  good  to  choice  store  11  @114 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  ®104 

Oregon,  prime    @  

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  @  

Duck  eggs  15  @_ 

Vegetables. 

Market  for  Onions  has  ruled  quiet,  with  no 
large  supplies  of  desirable  qualities,  but  de- 
rnand  has  been  light.  Thoroughly  sound,  free 


tlel.V^c?  3  l0t  °f  CbOl0e  Alfalr»  Se«<«  to  sell  In  100-lb.  lots  at  5c;  less  quantl- 
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from  cuts  and  sprouts,  brought  tolerably  firm 
prices,  but  defective  stock  was  offered  down 
to  quite  low  figures  and  then  met  with  poor 
custom.  Garlic  was  abundant  and  cheap. 
Other  winter  vegetables  were  in  very  limited 
supply.  Spring  vegetables  are  coming  forward 
more  freely,  particularly  Asparagus,  Rhubarb 
and  Peas.  The  tendency  of  prices  on  these 
was  to  lower  levels. 

Asparagus,  choice,  ¥  lb   9®  10 

Asparagus,  common.  V  lb   6®  74 

Beans,  Garden,  ft  B>   10®  124 

Beans,  Lima,  V  D>   — <a>  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ft  100    50®  — 

Cauliflower,     doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  ^  doz   — (a  — 

Egg  Plant,  fl  lb   10®  — 

Garlic,    \@  m 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ^>  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ¥  lb   — @  — 

Okra.  Dried,  f  lb   10®  124 

Onions,  Red,  f  cental   — @  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   1  7566  2  25 

Peas,  Green,  f>  rb   3®  6 

Pepper,  Bell,  *  large  box   — ®  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  v  box   1  25®  1  50 

Rhubarb,  ^  box    1  25®  1  50 

Squash,  Cream.  $  box   — fa   

Squash,  Summer,  fl  box   — @  — 

Tomatoes,  River,  per  large  box   — @  — 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  V  box   75®  1  00 

Potatoes. 

A  fair  business  is  in  progress,  mostly  in  de- 
sirable qualities  of  Burbank  Seedlings  and 
for  local  use.  The  demand  is  mostly  for  choice 
to  select,  prices  for  which  are  being  tolerably 
well  sustained,  but  values  show  no  quotable 
improvement.  Low  grades  are  not  sought 
after,  although  they  are  obtainable  at  very 
easy  figures.  Seed  potatoes  are  not  in  heavy 
stock,  but  there  are  more  than  enough  of 
most  descriptions  to  satisfy  the  limited  in- 
quiry. Sweets  were  in  ample  supply  for  the 
existing  demand. 

IN  SACKS. 

Early  Rose,  River,  J)  cental   70®  85 

Peerless,  River    ®  — 

Reds  River   70®  80 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — @   

Burbanks,  Humboldt   65®  90 

Burbanks,  River   50®  75 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   50®  80 

Burbanks,  Oregon   65®  90 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   75®1  26 

Sweet  Potatoes  1  00®1  75 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 
Apples  are  the  only  home  fruit  now  on  mar- 
ket, other  than  citrus.  While  the  Apple  sup- 
ply cannot  be  termed  very  heavy,  it  is  of  ex- 
ceedingly fair  proportions  for  this  advanced 
date,  and  has  seldom  been  equalled  and  never 
exceeded  at  corresponding  period.  Choice  to 
select  constitute  a  rather  light  proportion  of 
offerings,  and  for  such  the  market  is  moder- 
ately firm.  Strictly  select,  four  tiers  to  the 
box,  command  in  a  small  way  12.25  per  box, 
but  this  is  an  extreme  hardly  warranted  as  a 
quotation.  Values  below  noted  are  based  on 
jobbing  values,  as  there  is  virtually  nothing 
doing  in  a  wholesale  way.  Common  qualities 
are  not  eagerly  sought  after,  and  are  not  as 
readily  placed  at  the  lower  range  of  values  as 
are  strictly  select  at  top  figures.  A  carload  of 
Baldwin  Apples  was  received  from  the  East, 
and  found  moderate  custom  at  $4(^4.50  per 
barrel.  Most  of  the  Pacific  coast  product  has 
been  lately  under  the  control  of  few  dealers, 
which  fact  probably  accounts  for  the  last  im- 
portation from  the  East  above  noted.  Cran- 
berries are  still  to  be  seen  on  market,  but  in 
too  limited  quantity    to  warrant  quoting. 


Strawberries  should  soon  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, and  probably  will  if  we  are  favored 
with  a  few  weeks  sunny  weather. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  per  box   2  00®   

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-B)  box   1  25®  1  75 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-tb  box   1  00(3  1  S 

Apples,  cpmmon,  ft  50-lb.  box   75®  1  00 

Dried  Fruit. 

The  dried  fruit  market  in  the  East  is  thus 
outlined,  under  recent  date,  by  a  New  York 
authority : 

The  movement  tn  evaporated  apples  is  still  on  a 
very  limited  scale,  and  there  is  no  stability  to 
values.  Stocks  are  quite  heavy,  and  there  are  a 
good  many  apples  back  in  the'  country,  but  the 
market  is  now  so  low  that  there  is  less  pressure 
to  force  business,  except  possibly  in  the  less  de- 
sirable grades.  Exporters  have  shipped  so  heav- 
ily this  season  that  a  good  deal  of  fruit  Is  now  un- 
sold in  European  markets;  and  as  they  have  con- 
siderable lots  contracted  for  March  shipment, 
there  is  some  hesitancy  about  making  further  im- 
portant purchases.  We  hear  of  bids  of  3?»c  for 
I  round  lots  of  strictly  prime,  and  sellers  are  gener- 
ally asking  'sfn  Kc  more.  Smaller  lots  of  prime 
have  been  offered  at  8J<c,  fair  to  very  good  at 
I  24®3c,  and  a  car  of  late  made  fruit,  considerably 
I  broken,  sold  at  2%c.  Damp  or  out  of  condition  lots 
would  hardly  exceed  2o  Choice  and  fancy  apples 
move  only  in  a  small  jobbing  way,  and  the  price  is 
somewhat  a  matter  of  negotiation.  Offerings  of 
sun-dried  sliced  apples  are  light,  but  they  are 
seldom  inquired  for.  Here  and  there  a  fancy  lot  of 
Canadian  quarters  is  taken  by  shippers  at  34® 
34c,  but  choice  heavy  packed  State  and  Western 
are  easily  bought  at  2lj®3c,  and  prime  fruit  is  ob- 
tainable for  less.  Chops  held  a  little  firmer, 
but  cores  and  skins  have  weakened  slightly. 
More  raspberries  offering  and  no  call  for  them. 
Cherries  quiet  and  no  more  than  steady.  Black- 
berries slow.  Huckleberries  dull.  Apricots  and 
peaches  moving  fairly  In  a  jobbing  way.  Prunes 
rather  easy,  but  quite  a  good  deal  of  stock  is 
selling. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1886,  per  lb        9  ®U 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bags,  1896,  per  lb...  8  ft  10 
Peaches,  California,  1896.  peeled,  per  lb.  .10  ftl5 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1896,  unpceled,  lb    6  ftlO 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality.  34®  7 

The  dried  fruit  market  in  this  center 
showed  much  the  same  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition for  the  holding  and  selling  interest  as 
noted  in  former  review.  In  some  quarters  a 
slightly  better  tone  is  reported,  with  pros- 
pects of  an  increase  in  business  at  an  early 
date,  but  most  reports  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  market  is  extremely  dull,  with  nothing  in 
sight  at  the  moment  of  an  encouragingcharac- 
ter  in  the  way  of  noteworthy  inquiry  from 
distant  points  or  prospective  demand.  Stocks 
are  by  no  means  heavy,  and  particularly  are 
supplies,  aside  from  Prunes  and  Raisins,  of 
decidedly  slim  volume.  No  great  amount  of 
activity  would  be  necessary  to  effect  a  clean- 
up of  the  fruit  now  remaining,  and  there  is 
still  plenty  of  time  before  the  new  season 
opens,  but  in  this  case  realization  would  be 
decidedly  better  than  anticipation.  The  pro- 
longed dullness  tends  to  cause  weariness  and 
uneasiness  among  holders.  Eastern  dealers 
are  doing  little  or  nothing,  and  the  dullness 
there  is  bound  to  be  reflected  on  our  local 
market.  But  a  change  for  the  better  may  be 
expected  in  a  week  or  two,  and  it  is  generally 
hoped  by  those   interested  that  this  may 
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OAS 

 AND  

OIL 
ENGINES. 

Cross-Compound  Steam  Enginesand  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Irrigation,  Drainage.  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.   Capacities  from  50  to  50,000 

Gallons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    /MACHINE  WORKS, 

62S  Sixth  Street    San  Francisco. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

— —  WITH  

GiLMAN'S  pa™  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED   AUGUST    1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE  —Medal  and  Diploma— California  Midwinter 
International  Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost 
sunburn,  rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  do* 
scriptlve  circulars. 

B.    F\  GILMAN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
480  NINTH  STREET  HAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI. 
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prove  to  be  the  case.  Quotations  remain  nom 
inally  as  previously  noted.  To  purchase  freely 
full  figures  or  slightly  more  would  have  to  be 
paid.  On  the  other  hand,  where  selling  pres- 
sure is  exerted,  less  than  quotations  are 
accepted,  particularly  on  common  or  defective 
stock.  Of  the  supplies  now  remaining,  there 
is  a  much  heavier  percentage  of  the  common 
qualities  than  of  the  higher  grades.  A  large 
transfer  of  Prunes  is  reported  to  have  been 
made  in  the  interior.  At  Ramona  thirty-five  j 
carloads  are  said  to  have  been  taken  for  San 
Jose  delivery  at  2%c  for  the  four  sizes,  5  per 
cent  off,  making  the  price  equivalent  to  2%c. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  ft   7  @  IVt 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8i4@— 

Apricots,  Moorpark   11  @12 

Apples,  in  boxes   b% 

Nectarines,  White   4H@  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4  @ — 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy   5  @  6 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  10  @11 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   4  @  5 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy .  6  ffl— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4  @  iyt 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3  @  4 

Plums,  pitted   354®  4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   2%@  2>i 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  small  sizes   1V4@  2!4 

Prunes,  Silver    6  @  7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   5  @— 

Apples,  sliced   2   @  2% 

Apples,  quartered   3  @ — 

Figs,  Black   —  @— 

Pigs,  White   2/2@  3V4 

Plums,  unpitted   1   @  Wi 

Raisins. 

In  keeping  with  the  general  market  for 
dried  fruit,  the  raisin  trade  is  showing  no  life 
in  a  wholesale  way,  and  jobbing  operations 
are  by  no  means  of  an  extensive  character. 
There  is  some  inquiry  for  layers,  which  are  in 
much  lighter  supply  than  loose  raisins,  but 
the  inquiry  appears  to  be  mainly  speculative, 
as  the  prices  named  by  the  would-be  buyers 
are  under  existing  quotations  and  less  than 
any  holders  are  willing  to  accept.  Sultanas 
and  Seedless  Muscatel  are  mostly  out  of  first 
hands,  and  supplies  held  by  jobbers  are  small, 
removing  all  cause  for  uneasiness  by  holders  [ 
concerning  the  quantity  of  stocks  carried  of 
these  descriptions. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   1  50®  2  00 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   1  25®   

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  15®  1  25 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-fl>  box   1  00®  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  f,  ft  5   @  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4%@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3l/4@  — 

Sultanas  5!4@6 

Seedless  Muscatel  4&®5 

Dried  Grapes  —  @  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 
There  were  fair  receipts  of  oranges  the  cur- 
rent week,  but  they  were  mostly  off  sizes  and 
seconds.  The  demand  for  desirable  qualities 
was  good,  probably  better  than  at  any  pre- 
vious date  this  season,  owing  to  quite  favor- 
able weather  part  of  the  week.  Market  was 
moderately  firm  for  choice  to  select  Navels,  a 
few  favorite  marks  being  held  up  to  $3.25  per 
box,  but  this  was  an  extreme,  obtainable  only 
in  a  small  way.  Off  sizes  and  culls  remained 
low,  it  being  about  impossible  to  secure  de- 
sirable trade  for  such  fruit.  Seedlings  did 
not  meet  with  much  favor  at  former  range  of 
prices. 

Lemons  were  plentiful  as  compared  with 
the  demand,  although  the  quantity  disposed 
of  showed  a  slight  increase.  The  inquiry 
which  existed  was  principally  for  the  higher 
grades.  No  matter  how  cheap  common  quali- 
ties are,  it  is  about  impossible  to  secure  much 
custom  for  them.  Limes  are  in  ample  stock 
for  present  needs,  and  market  is  easy. 
Oranges— Wash.  Navels,  choioe,$  box.  2  50®  3  00 
Wash.  Navels,  off  qualities,  T&i  box. . .  1  00®  1  50 

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet   1  00®  1  50 

Cal.  Seedlings   75®  1  25 

Cal.  Mandarin   ®  

Mexican   ®  

Grape  Fruit,     case   4  50®  5  00 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  I  25 

Limes— Mexican,  f,  box   4  00®  4  50 

Cal.,  small  box   50®  1  00 

Nuts. 

There  are  no  evidences  of  any  noteworthy 
business  doing  in  either  almonds  or  walnuts. 
Values  are  nominally  as  before,  with  market 
weak.  The  little  trading  in  other  nuts  below 
quoted  is  within  range  of  unchanged  quota- 
tions. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8  @  9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5  @  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   4^4® — 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   -JV4@ — 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8y,@— 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell  IV,®  8 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hard  shell   6  @  6>/2 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @5 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   9  @10 


California  Dried  Fruits  at  New 
York. 


New  York,  March  13.— Apricots,  bags,  8@llc. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  bags,  5Vj@8^c;  peeled,  boxes, 
10@15c.  Prunes,  four  sizes,  4>£c.  Raisins, 
2-crown,  L.  M.,  4H;  3-crown,  L.  M.,  5@5J^c; 
4-crown,  6®6Hc;  London  layers,  $1.35@1.40:  do 
clusters,  $1.40@1.70.  Almonds,  softshell,  7^@8V4c ; 
papershell,  10®  12c.  Walnuts,  standard,  7c;  soft- 
shell,  9c. 

New  York,  March  17.— Apricots,  bags,  8@llc. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  bags,  5S4@8Hc;  peeled,  boxes, 
10®  15c.  Prunes,  four  sizes,  4c.  Raisins,  2- 
crown,  4^c;  3-crown,  5@5Hc;  4-crown,  6@6!^c; 
London  layers,  $1.35@1.40;  clusters,  $1.40@1.70. 
Almonds,  softshell,  754@8Hc;  papersuell,  10®  12c. 
Walnuts,  standard,  7c;  softshell,  9c. 


A  type  of  passenger  coaches  finished 
with  copper  on  the  outside  rather  than 
the  usual  paint  and  varnish  is  being 
put  into  service  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  railroad.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  is  that  the  cars  are 
more  readily  kept  in  a  condition  of 
cleanliness  and  brightness,  and  when  it 
is  necessary  to  send  a  car  to  the  shops 
for  an  exterior  overhauling,  it  is  ready 
for  the  service  again  in  half  the  time 
required  to  paint  and  varnish  it.  All 
the  wood  panelling  and  sheathing  is 
made  in  precisely  the  same  manner, 
and  a  light  coating  of  copper  is  formed 
around  the  wood,  fitting  closely  into  all 
the  curves  and  corners.  Each  piece  of 
sheathing  and  its  strip  of  copper  are 
passed  through  the  machine  simulta- 
neously and  come  out  ready  for  use 
with  the  copper  wrapped  tightly 
around  the  wood.  After  the  sheathing 
and  other  members  are  covered  or 
plated  with  copper,  they  are  applied  to 
the  body  of  the  car  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  exposed  surfaces  are  not  punc- 
tured by  nails  or  other  fastenings,  so 
that  when  completed  the  casual  ob- 
server would  not  notice  but  that  the  car 
was  finished  with  paint  and  varnish. 
All  joints  are  watertight. 

Cut  Prices  on  Planet  Jr.  Goods. 

John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  are 
the  only  dealers  daring  to  sell  Planet  Jr.  goods 
at  a  fair  margin.  They  sell  the  Planet  Jr.  Com- 
bined Drill  for  but  $6.90,  while  other  seedmen 
must  ask  $9.00.  Send  5  cents  for  their  big  seed 
catalogue. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry.    Lost  Control  of  Her  Nerves. 


Beware  of  Cut  Prices  on  Planet  Jr.  Goods. 

Beware  of  alleged  cut  prices,  which  are  on  old 
style  machines  or  inferior  substitutes,  and  send  to 
any  reputable  seedsmen  or  direct  to  S.  L.  Allen  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  catalogue  describing  the 
numerous  new  Planet  Jr.  ideas  for  '97. 


Buckbee's  1897  riant  Guide. 

H.  W.  Buckbee,  the  well-known  seedman  of 
Rockford,  111.,  has  issued  an  unusually  line  cata- 
logue. It  deals  with  everything  essential  in  a 
flower  garden  or  kitchen  garden.  Address,  H.  W. 
Buckbee,  Rockford,  111. 


"The  Reliable  Hen." 

The  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co  ,  of 
Quincy,  Illinois,  have  issued  a  line  catalogue  full 
useful'  poultry  information,  which  will  be  sent  for 
10c.  in  stamps.  Address,  Reliable  Incubator  and 
Breeder  Co.,  Quincy, Illinois. 


Cp-to  Date  Spray  Pump. 

The  P.  C.  Lewis  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Catskill, 
N.  Y.,  are  manufacturing  a  series  of  spraying 
machinery,  for  which  they  claim  several  points 
of  superiority.  Their  pumps  are  made  entirely  of 
brass;  they  have  a  powerful  leverage;  the  valves 
are  made  to  withstand  the  action  of  acids,  and 
they  can  be  attached  to  the  sides  as  well  as  the  top 
of  a  barrel.  Illustrated  catalogues  free;  address, 
P.  C.  Lewis  Co.,  Catskill,  N  Y. 


Curing  and  Smoking  Meats. 

By  writing  E.  Krauser  &  Bro.,  Milton,  Pa.,  those 
who  are  interested  can  secure  free  of  charge  in- 
structive printed  matter  about  methods  of  curing 
and  smoking  all  kinds  of  meats. 

The  •'Comet"  Pump. 

Write  to  H.  B.  Rusler  at  Johnstown,  Ohio,  and 
he  will  forward  you  free  catalogue  and  hints  on 
spraying,  and  will  describe  the  "  Comet  "  spray 
pump.  The  very  low  price  at  which  the  "Comet" 
is  sold  places  it  at  once  within  the  reach  of  all  in 
need  of  a  sprayer. 

Spraying  Pumps. 

The  Deming  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio,  have  issued  a  fine 
new  catalogue  of  spraying  machinery.  It  will  be 
sest  free.    Address  the  Deming  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 


Best,  most  productive 
and  cheapest  land  in 
California,  on  line  of 
new  electric  railway, 
Sonoma  county ;  $20  to 
^  $100  per  acre.  Crops 
^  never    fail.  Climate 
superb.    Apply  to  SO- 
NOMA COUNTY  LAND  AND  POWER  COM- 
PANY, 214  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Secretary. 


LAND 


Almost  Performed  Miracles. 

Salisbury,  Texas,  Oct.  30,  1894. 
The  Lawrence  -  Williams  Co.,  Cleveland.  ().: 

The  bottle  of  Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam  I  or 
dered  some  three  months  ago  came  all  right.  I  am 
liable  to  order  almost  any  time  for  I  am  running  a 
2000-acre  horse  ranch  here,  and  a  480  acre  horse 
farm  in  Cass  Co.,  Iowa,  where  I  was  when  I  or- 
dered my  first  trial  bottle.  My  first  bottle  almost 
performed  miracles.  It  took  a  hard  calloused  leg 
down  in  5  or  b  applications.  The  lump  was  nearly 
as  large  as  the  horse's  knee,  and  I  put  him  in 
races  afterward  and  he  didn't  show  any  lameness. 

H.  A.  Burton. 


Throat  Diseases  commence  with  a  Cough,  Cold 
or  Sore  Throat.  "Brown's  Bronchial  Troc/ns" 
give  immediate  and  sure  telief. 


NOTICE, 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
Grangers'  Business  Association,  a  corporation, 
for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors,  and  for 
the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may 
properly  come  before  it,  will  be  held  at  No.  108 
Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  at  10  o'clock  A.  If., 
WEDNESDAY,  the  14th  day  of  April,  1897. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  I.  C.  STEELE, 

Secretary.  President 


From  District   Lecturer  Frisbie. 


Mr.  B.  F.  Frisbie,  District  Lecturer 
for  the  district  including  Sutter  county, 
writes  of  a  recent  visit  made  by  him- 
self and  wife  to  South  Sutter  Grange. 
There  was  a  goodly  company  present 
and  the  exercises  of  the  day  began 
with  a  harvest  feast,  after  which  the 
business  of  installation  was  taken  up. 
Mr.  Frisbie,  assisted  by  Sister  Jessie 
Donalson,  performed  that  duty  in  due 
form,  after  which  there  was  a  long 
and  informal  talk  on  the  good  of  the 
Order.  South  Sutter  Grange  owns  its 
own  hall  and  has  about  forty  members. 
At  the  time  of  the  last  meeting  they 
had  one  application  on  file  and  were 
waiting  for  some  others  that  were  ex- 
pected, in  the  hope  of  having  a  class 
for  instruction  in  the  near  future. 

En  route  from  his  home  to  Pleasant 
Grove  Mr.  Frisbie  rode  some  thirty- 
five  miles  through  Yuba  and  Sutter 
counties,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  planting  of  grain  in  that  re- 
gion has  been  unusually  small,  but  for 
what  reason  he  does  not  explain.  His 
impression  is  that  the  yield  of  wheat 
for  the  season  will  be  considerably 
below  the  average. 


A  HELPLESS,  PAINFUL  CONDITION. 

From  the  Tribune,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

It  is  said  that  the  present  generation  is 
living  in  an  era  of  nervousness.  Some  at- 
tribute the  cause  to  the  climate  of  our  coun- 
try; if  there  is  an  atmospheric  effect  it  cer- 
tainly is  the  least  of  the  causes  that  produce 
nervousness.  The  great  freedom  enjoyed  by 
the  American  people  is  in  a  large  measure  to 
blame  for  the  high-strung  condition  of  our 
nerves.  There  is  rustle  and  hustle  on  every 
hand.  There  are  excursions,  picnics  and  long 
journeys.  We  work  days  and  plan  during  the 
nights,  and  in  our  hurry  we  bolt  our  food, 
sleep  with  irregularity,  with  seldom  a  thought 
of  our  nerves. 


Santa  Rosa  Grange. 


(From  the  Democrat). 

Santa  Rosa  Grange  had  a  meeting  at 
Fraternity  hall  Saturday.  The  morn- 
ing session  was  devoted  to  the  con- 
ferring of  degrees  on  E.  W.  Sweetser 
and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Austin. 

At  noon  there  was  a  harvest  feast. 
In  the  afternoon  session  an  entertain- 
ment was  given  as  follows:  Piano  solo 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Madsen;  reading,  M.  B. 
Mack;  violin  and  guitar  duet,  Miss  Hope 
Moore  and  Archie  Moore;  recitation, 
P.  Coulter;  reading,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Wells; 
song,  little  Miss  Nellie  Wright;  reading, 
G.  N.  Sanborn;  dialogue,  Master  Earl 
and  Miss  Anna  Temple;  recitation,  Miss 
Annie  Stewart  ;  song,  Chesley  Ford  ; 
recitation,  Miss  Bessie  Ray.  Dancing 
followed,  the  music  for  which  was  fur- 
nished by  Mrs.  H.  H.  Madsen. 


An  electric  landau  caused  some  sen- 
sation on  the  London  streets  lately.  It 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  horse- 
less carriage  can  be  steered  through 
the  crowded  thoroughfares  with  facility. 


A  New  York  electrician  has  devised 
a  scheme  for  the  indefinite  preserva- 
tion of  eggs  by  an  electric  current  suf- 
ficient in  strength  to  destroy  germ  life. 


MRS.  C.  H.  GUISE. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Guise,  of  410  Central  Avenue, 
East  Minneapolis,  had  the  misfortune  to 
suffer  constantly  from  nervousness,  and  her 
trouble  was  aggravated  by  want  of  sleep. 
Night  after  night  of  sleeplessness  had  created 
a  worn-out  condition  and  she  sometimes  would 
jerk  and  jump  unconsciously. 

In  relating  her  experience  to  a  Tribune  rep- 
resentative, she  said : 

"  I  wish  to  state  to  you  the  great  benefit  I 
have  derived  from  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills 
for  Pale  People.  For  many  months  I  was  af- 
flicted with  nervous  debility  and  could  get  no 
relief  until  I  began  using  the  Pink  Pills. 
The  required  result  came  very  soon,  and  I 
hope  1  may  have  the  privilege  of  recommend- 
ing them  to  every  one  suffering  as  I  did,  for  I 
am  certain  the  medicine  gives  instant  relief 
without  any  bad  results. 

(Signed)  Mrs.  C.  H.  Guise." 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  No- 
tary Public. 

T.  E.  Andrews,  Notary  Public. 

Hennepin  Co.,  Minn. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood 
and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  also 
a  specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females,  such 
as  suppressions,  irregularities,  and  all  forms 
of  weakness.  They  build  up  the  blood,  and 
restore  the  glow  of  health  to  pale  and  sallow 
cheeks.  In  men  they  effect  a  radical  cure 
in  all  cases  arising  from  mental  worry,  over- 
work or  excesses  of  whatever  nature.  Pink 
Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose  bulk) 
at  50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50,  and 
may  be  had  of  all  druggists,  or  direct  by 
mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Used  ana  £,iiuui  sea  uy  rtUitins 
Express  Co. 


Don't  F^eiil  to  Try 

This  great  discovery.  No  other  remedy  is  equal  to  it.  We  have 
thousands  of  endorsements  from  the  most  prominent  horsemen 
throughout  the  country,  and  they  one  and  all  declare  that 

TITTLE'S  ELIXIR 

Is  the  most  wonderful  discovery  of  the  age.  It  is  a  safe  and  reli- 
able cure  for  Colic,  Horse  Ail,  Spavins,  Ring  Bones,  Cockle  Joints, 
Contracted  and  Knotted  Cords,  Shoe  Boils  when  first  started,  Lame- 
ness, etc.  No  stable  is  complete  without  it.  Can  be  had  of  most 
lealers  and  druggists  at  50  cents  a  bottle;  or  a  sample  bottle  will 
rte  sent  by  mail  for  three  2  cent  stamps  to  defray  postage.  Circulars 
free. 

S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

87  BEVERLY  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


/V\ORGAN 


SR/\DIING  H/\RROWS. 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR 

Orchards  and 
Vineyards. 

State  Agents  for  JONES  CHAIN  MOWERS. 

SEND   FOR  CIRCULARS. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  State  Agents, 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 
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GANT0&  ORCHARD  CfeJLiTIVATeR 

I  Combined  Hand.  Foot  and  Fewer  Lift. 

Th'a  Cultivator  has  b«en  Thoroufihly  Tested  in  all  Conditions  and  is  acknowledged  lo  have  More 


Desirable  Features  than  any  other  Orchard  Cultiv 
PRtrC  LIKT  CANTOft  ORCHARD  C  V  E.TI  %  aTOH-MlM 
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ORCHARD  AND  HELD  CULTIVATOR. 
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VH  f  RAMCJ5 

ECLIPSE  LEVER  CULTIVATOR. 


mEYARD  AXTJ   ORCHARD  CrLTIVATOKs. 
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No.  42  Senior  Volunteer  Cultivator,       *»     -  $30.00 

With  Spring  Teeth.  Wood  Oqm  Head. 
The  Senior  Volunteer  has  been  especially  constructed  for  the  cultivation  of  Beans.  Potatoes  anu 
Vineyards.  It  is  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  style.  The  Spring  Teeth  are  attached  to  two  cros* 
heatls  instead  of  one,  which  can  be  set  in  line  or  iiz-rag,  thus  enabling  you  tu  adjust  the  teeih  so  id  -i 
you  can  work  in  any  kind  ol  soil  without  clogging.  The  Slioteb  having  blocks  attached  can  be  easily 
held  in  any  position.  The  Spring  Ttetta  are  crimped  above  the  shovel  to  prevent  clogging,  and  made 
of  the  highest  grade  Spring  steel.  The  Short  la  are  made  from  the  best  grade  soft  center  steel,  hardened 
and  will  scour  in  the  roost  difficult  soil.  Trie  Frame  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  set  wide  or  narrow 
and  has  a  vibrating  motion,  and  each  horse  must  do  its  share  ol  the  work.  The  Gaagi  are  made  ol 
gas  pipe  1M  inches  to  diameter  ana  have  great  strength.  The  Sprlaf  is  made  of  the  finest  crucible 
cast  steel  wire  with  a  wotking  strain  oi<;»  inches  and  tension  can  be  increased  or  diminished. 


IRON  AGE  CULTIVATOR 

.  y_IXU  I ■  I  *  BLADE*. 
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HOOKER  &  CO- 

16  4.  18  DRUM M  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

VEHICLES,  FARMING  IMPLEflENTS  AND  BICYCLES. 


No.  36.  Volunteer  Tongueless  Cultivator.  au*.mm)  $28.00 

In  lb'  llluatratloo  only  a  ol  -  ,-ri  appear*,  to  *ho*  coniirwction  of  Cultivator  more  plainly. 

This  cut  illustrates  the  last  and  best  production  m  Tongueless  Cultivators,  Construction  is  ol  the 
best.  Shovels  are  twined  in  *uch  thape  ihat  ihey  will  Dim*  uitt  to  or  Itom  the  centrr  ttnhout  any 
side  pressure.  The  arch  can  be  adins'ed  to  any  desired  width.  The  gangs  are  suspended  by  tpriog-i, 
wbicb  aic  connccied  lo  drafi  irons  >n  iront.    Steel  Pearrv    30  inch  Steel  \\  heels. 


HOOKER  &  CO-  HOOKER  &  CO- 

16  &.  18  DRUMM  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.   16  &.  18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

VEHICLES,  FARMING  IMPLEflENTS  AND  BICYCLES.  VEHICLES,  FAR/1ING  IMPLE/1ENTS  AND  BICYCLES. 


STEEL  KING 

Spring   Tooth  Cultivator 

GREAT  SUCCESS. 

lb.  »lth  Wh««l   uM 

Tooth.  Willi  Wheel  ,     ...  ,    IS  «t 

II  waoied  ■iii.oul  Wheal,  MaH  Ifteenia 

Tbo  Cultivator  l>  of  fitMl 
ln  eeerr  pan,  it*  Twill  b#m,  r.il  utapt*** 

^nallly. 


HOOKER  Sc  CO. 


SOHE  OF  THE  USES  OF 


P.  &  B.  Building  Paper 

IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED. 

For  Sheathing  Houses  Under  Rustic— It  Excludes  Moisture,  Dampness  and 
Draughts. 

For  Insulating  Storage  Houses,  Creameries  and  the  Like. 

For  Making  Sulphur  Houses  Used  in  Sulphuring  Fruit.   Sulphur  Fumes  Do  Not 

Affect  It  in  the  Slightest  Degree. 
For  Building  Poultry  Houses. 


YOU  SHOULD  ALWAYS  HAVE  SOME  ON  THE  RANCH. 

THERE  ARE  A  HUNDRED  OTHER  USES  YOU  CAN  PUT  IT  TO. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  address  the  makers: 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


THE  SAN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 


Grant  Pat. 
Cultivator, 

Made  by  the 
San  Jose  Agricultural  Works, 

KeatK  the  record  for  getting 
up  to  the  treen  in  the 
old  orchards. 

Made  Any  Size  up  to  12  Feet. 


44  San  Jose 
Cultivator" 

Is  the  very  best,  all= 
around,  up=to=date 
cultiva= 
tor  in 
the 

field  .  .  . 


Made  by  the 

. .  San  Jose . . 
Agricultural  Works, 

\V.  T.  AUEL,  ---  MANAGER. 

Write  for  Prices. 


Old  Hugh  Knows 
A  Thing  or  Two. 


STATE   OF   ILLINOIS, ) 


AFFIDAVIT. 


County  of  Kane, 


Personally  appeared  HUGH  MoGOUGH  of  Gilberts,  Ills.,  who,  being  sworn  accordtng  to  law,  de- 
poses and  says :  That  I  am  now  of  the  age  of  76  years;  that  I  purchased  this  season  (1896),  through  A 
If.  Chapman,  Elgin,  111.,  One  S-Foot  Cut  IDEAL  MOWER,  with  Roller  and  Ball  Bearlnga;  the 
same  was  set  up  on  my  farm  and  I  DREW  IT  MYSELF,  WITH  A  MAN  ON  THE  8EAT,  IN  GRA88 
CUTTING  A  FULL  WIDTH  SWATH  OF  FIVE  FEET.  It  Is  the  easiest  running  Mower  that  I 
have  ever  seen  In  the  field.  his 

HUGH      x  McGOUGH. 
mark. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  mc 


[  seal]     this  first  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1W>6. 

A.  H.  HlTBBAKli.  Notary  Public. 


Witness  to  mark :  Ida  M.  Donate.  ' 


THE  DEERING  IDEAL  MOWER. 


Deere  Implement  Co.,  coast  Agents. 

209-211  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  27,  1897. 

TWENTY -SEVENTH  VHAK. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 

Wheat  Growing  in  India. 


In  our  excursions  to  view  the  agriculture  of  bar- 
baric nations  we  turn  this  week  to  wheat  growing  in 
India,  which  has  particular  interest  to  Californians 
because  the  product  is  in  some  years  an  important 
factor  in  the  world's  suppy.  For  notes  upon  Indian 
farming  methods,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  D.  Velie, 
of  Minneapolis,  who  traveled  to  secure  the  wonderful 
collection  of  outlandish  plows  which  the  Deere  & 
Webber  Company  displayed  in  comparison  with 
their  own  best  make  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

Mr.  Velie  also  took  many  striking  photographs 
and  collected  information  not  less  interesting.  In 
India  the  English  have  done  something  in  the  way  of 
introducing  modern  farm  implements,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  is  still  tilled  as  it  was  before  the 
English  set  foot  on  the  soil.  The  illustration,  given 
herewith,  shows  four  typical  Hindoo  farmers,  with  a 
plow,  a  harrow — which  looks  like  a  bad  attempt  at  a 
ladder — and  a  mattock,  which  might  be  taken  for  a 
clumsy  pattern  of  a  war  club  of  the  stone  age.  Mr. 
Velie  says  that  in  India,  Japan  and  Egypt  there  are 
a  good  many  different  styles  of  plows  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  but  they  are  very  nearly  of  the  same 
type  in  each  country.  Every  farmer  makes  his  own 
plow,  and  he  shapes  it  to  fit  his  material  and  his 
ideas,  hence  the  varied  individualities  of  the  plows. 

India  is  popularly  thought  to  be  a  rice  country. 
Excepting  the  deltas  of  the  rivers  and  a  strip  along 
the  west  coast,  there  is  little  land  there  sown  to 
rice;  but  where  it  is  grown,  90  per  cent  of  the  land 
is  occupied  by  it.  Millet  is  the  greatest  cereal  of 
that  country,  and  wheat  is  a  very  important  crop, 
as  our  farmers  are  coming  to  know.  Punjab,  the 
extreme  northwest  province,  is  the  great  wheat  sec- 
tion, but  wheat  is  raised  almost  everywhere.  About 
Calcutta,  Mr.  Velie  says,  he  saw  miles  of  wheat,  re- 
minding him  much  of  the  Red  River  valley,  but  on 
closer  inspection  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  these  great  wheat  areas  were  not  continuous 
Belds,  but  were  divided  by  narrow  lines  into  squares 
a  hundred  or  more  yards  on  a  side.  The  wheat  on 
some  of  these  squares  would  be  taller  or  darker  than 
that  on  a  neighboring  square,  showing  that  each 
square  was  tilled  by  a  different  man.    These  were 


farms,  rented  on  shares  from  some 
great  landlord  of  white  or  tawny 
skin.  Some  of  the  English  land- 
lords run  their  farms  upon  the  plan 
of  the  bonanza  farms  of  the  North- 
west, but  they  find  their  laborers 
not  as  tractable  as  those  of  the 
Red  River  valley.  The  work  of  a 
steam  thresher  would  do  in  a  week 
the  work  that  would  occupy  a 
whole  colony  of  Hindoo  farm  hands 
all  winter  to  do  with  flails.  The 
Hindoo  farmer  is  called  a  "ryot," 
and  this  is  a  fitting  name  when  he 
gets  his  head  set  against  a  steam 
thresher.  He  likes  to  nurse  the 
job  of  threshing,  and  to  accomplish 
his  purpose  he  will  burn  the  ma- 
chine or  cripple  it  or  so  make  life 
miserable  for  the  Englishman  who 
undertakes  to  use  it  that  he  gives 
up  in  despair  and  permits  his  grain 
to  be  pounded  out  with  flails. 

Plowing  in  India  is  a  mere 
scratching  of  the  soil  with  the 
crooked  sticks  shown  in  the  illus- 
|  tration.  If  the  ryot  is  fortunate 
enough  to  get  hold  of  a  railroad 
spike  to  shoe  the  point  of  the  plow 
he  considers  himself  well  heeled. 
The  ground  is  not  turned  over  ;  it 
is  scratched  and  cross-scratched, 
three  "  plowings  "  being  equal  to 
one  covering  with  our  ordinary 
spike-tooth  harrow.  After  the 
plowing  the  harrow  or  ladder  is 
dragged  across  the  field,  loaded  down  with  all  the 
men  and  boys  that  can  be  piled  on  it.  Then  weeds 
are  pulled  up  by  hand,  the  clods  are  broken  up 
with  the  mattock,  and  with  two  months  of  this 
kind  of  cultivation  the  field  is  fit  for  the  crop. 
Though  the  Hindoo  fumbles  thus  with  his  farm,  kind 
nature  helps  him  out,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fact  that 
the  average  wheat  crop  of  the  country  is  thirteen 
bushels  to  the  acre.  This  is  almost  equal  to  ours, 
and  the  wheat  territory  of  India  is  almost  as  large 


EAST    INDIAN    WHEAT   GROWERS    AND   THEIR  IMPLEMENTS. 


that  of  the  United  States.  All  plowing  is  done  with 
horned  cattle,  except  that  in  Punjab  a  few  horses 
on  the  Indus  a  few  camels.  The 
cattle  are  the  sacred  white  oxen, 
odd  creature  with  the  hump  on 
and  a  picturesque  dewlap.  The 
or  black  water  cattle  are 
ugly  looking  animals,  with 


are  used  and 
favorite  work 
or  zebus — the 
the  shoulders 
East  Indian  buffaloes 
also  used.    These  are 


large  backward  turned  horns  and  a  fondness  for 
wallowing  in  mud  holes  to  get  away  from  the  heat 
and  the  flies.  As  a  rule  the  cattle  are  miserably 
poor,  ill  fed,  ill  bred  and  sickly.  The  domestic  buf- 
falo cows  are  often  crossed  with  the  wild  bulls  to 
keep  up  the  vigor  of  the  race,  or  to  keep  it  alive  at  all. 

Mr.  Velie  tells  of  his  first  interview  with  a  Hindoo 
farmer  who  was  plowing  with  a  yoke  of  zebus.  The 
cattle  were  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  the  human 
race  dressed  in  a  breechclout  and  turban  and  not  in 
a  hat  and  creased  trousers.  Catching  sight  of  the 
American  visitor,  they  broke  and  ran  for  a  mile 
across  lots  with  plow  and  the  farmer  following. 


A    WHEAT   FARMER   NEAR   MADRAS   PLOWING    WITH  ZEBUS. 


Evidently  before  we  get  all  the  benefits  to  be 
secured  from  the  beet  sugar  industry  we  must  learn 
to  use  the  residues  to  better  advantage.  The  Chino 
Champion  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  large 
sugar  beet  factories  of  Europe  utilize  their  pulp  at 
a  profit,  while  the  California  beet  sugar  factories 
cannot  give  it  away,  as  there  is  not  enough  stock  to 
eat  it.  At  the  beet  sugar  factory  at  Alvarado, 
great  quantities  of  beet  pulp  accumulate,  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  year  no  less  than  6000  tons  of  it 
will  be  hauled  into  the  fields  to  get  it  out  of  the  way. 
There  is  one  dairy  firm  which  uses  this  pulp  in  con- 
nection with  other  feed  for  between  100  and  200  milch 
co..s.  In  addition  to  that  consumption  2000  tons  of 
the  pulp  has  been  given  away  to  the  farmers  up  to  a 
week  ago.  What  is  not  taken  is  wasted  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  so  much  good  animal  food  should  be  lost. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

Drying  and  cold  winds  have  prevailed  most  of  the 
week  and  frosts  have  lurked  on  every  hand.  Condi- 
tions have  not  favored  growth,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  not  been  adverse  enough  to  work- 
much  injury.  There  has  now  come  a  change  in 
weather  conditions  which  promises  more  warmth, 
and  a  little  moisture  would  also  be  welcome  to  those 
who  have  land  not  yet  brought  to  fine  surface  tilth. 
Grain  is  looking  well  except  where  top-frosted  a 
little,  but  this  is  only  a  passing  aspect.  The  plants 
have  had  good  conditions  for  rooting  and  the  top 
will  come  along  finely  under  the  sun  heat  which  is 
now  promised. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m. 
Wednesday,  March  24,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week.  . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

1.58 

43.41 

33.91 

35.72 

30 

62 

Red  Bluff  

.06 

22.64 

15.49 

21.56 

34 

60 

Sacramento*  

.44 

15.65 

15.93 

16.17 

38 

62 

.14 

20.87 

15.11 

20.17 

41 

58 

Fresno  

.62 

9.98 

4.93 

5.88 

30 

64 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.26 

20.09 

14.71 

36 

70 

Los  Angeles  

.02 

16  43 

7.88 

17.60 

38 

TO 

.44 

11.56 

5.68 

9.22 

40 

66 

.04 

5.35 

.88 

2.81 

41 

72 

*  Up  to  5  P.  M.  March  23;  furnished  by  J.  A  Barwick. 


The  Berwick  Apples. 

Here  is  an  experience  worth  heeding,  as  we  find 
it  recorded  in  the  Watsonville  Pajaronian  • 

Edward  Berwick  of  Carmel  valley,  near  Monterey,  is  an 
example  of  an  orchardist  who  has  labored  faithfully  to  make 
a  market  for  the  fruit  from  his  apple  orchard,  and  we  doubt 
if  there  is  an  apple  orchardist  on  the  slope  who  has  attained  a 
higher  mark  for  his  fruit.  Mr.  Berwick  gathers,  packs  and 
markets  his  fruit  each  year,  and  it  is  sold  bearing  his  brand 
on  each  package.  Mr.  Berwick  finds  ready  market  for  his 
apples  at  leading  coast  points,  from  San  Diego  to  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  and  each  year  makes  shipments  to  China  and  Japan. 
This  winter  his  apples  have  been  handled  at  the  fruit  stall  in 
San  Francisco's  largest  department  store,  the  Emporium,  and 
the  choice  quality  of  the  fruit  has  created  a  permauent  de- 
mand for  the  Berwick  orchard  pack  of  apples.  We  cite  thi's 
case  to  show  what  many  of  our  leading  orchardists  could  doec  7»i 
year,  and  at  the  same  time  give  profitable  employment  to  a 
number  of  our  young  people.  An  honest  orchard  brand  of 
fruit —either  fresh  or  canned — always  brings  a  better  price 
than  any  other  pack.  This  is  instanced  each  year  in  the  Cali- 
fornia canned  goods  trade,  in  the  prune  market,  and  in  the 


j  apple  trade.  People  who  purchase  fruit  in  the  market  want 
,  to  know  the  point  from  whence  it  came,  and  when  the  grow- 
er's name  is  given  it  adds  to  its  quality  in  the  mind  of  the 
purchaser.  He  feels  a  confidence  in  an  article  bearing  the 
grower's  name  which  he  does  not  feel  in  an  article  without  a 
special  designation. 

Tricks  in  the  Orange  Trade. 

As  long  as  men  buy  and  sell  there  will  be  tricks  of 
trade,  and  a  new  demonstration  of  this  rule  is  just 
now  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  orange  growers  of 
southern  California.  Swindling  dealers,  it  appears, 
anxious  from  motives  of  profit  to  depress  the  repu- 
i  tation  and  price  of  California  oranges,  make  a  prac- 
1  tice  of  replacing  California  orange  boxes  with 
inferior  imported  fruit.  Here  is  the  story  as  given 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Express  : 

Ever  since  the  inauguration  of  the  tariff  controversy  the 
far  Eastern  trade  has  been  publishing  statements  referring 
to  the  "inferior"  California  seedling  oranges  and  the 
'•luscious"  foreign  fruit  of  the  same  variety.  During  the 
past  fortnight  California  seedling  oranges  have  been  selling 
in  Eastern  markets  at  as  high  average  prices  per  single  box 
as  have  been  received  for  the  Valencia  oranges  in  the  large 
cases,  which  contain  more  oranges  than  two  California  boxes. 
This  fact  has  shown  the  preference  given  to  California 
oranges,  regardless  of  variety.  In  New  York  last  Thursday 
California  seedling  oranges  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  18.96 
to  $2.75  per  single  box,  while  Mediterranean  oranges  sold  on 
the  same  day  at  $1.50  per  single  box,  and  Valencia  oranges  in 
cases  containing  more  than  two  boxes  of  the  California  size 
only  averaged  $2.30.  The  foreign  fruit  resembles  in  appear- 
ance the  seedling  variety  grown  in  this  State,  and  certain 
Eastern  dealers  immediately  began  to  buy  up  empty  Califor- 
nia boxes  with  the  handsome  lithograph  labels.  These  job- 
bers then  buy  one  case  of  Valencia  oranges  and  are  able  by 
repacking  to  make  up  two  boxes  of  bogus  labeled  California 
oranges  for  about  the  price  that  one  box  would  have  cost  them 
in  the  auction  rooms. 

Measures  have  already  been  taken  by  tho  south- 
ern California  fruit  exchanges  to  stop  this  damag- 
ing fraud. 

The  Horse  Show. 

There  is,  it  appears,  still  some  hope  for  a  horse 
show  at  San  Francisco  this  coming  fall.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  to  get  such  breeders  as  Baldwin,  Hag- 
gin,  Naglee-Burke,  Burns  &  Watherhouse,  Charles 
Boots  and  others  to  organize  or  at  least  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  forward  the  work  of  getting  together  a 
fine  lot  of  thoroughbreds  and  draught  horses  for  an 
exhibition.  President  Crocker  says  that  the  Horse 
Show  Association  stands  ready  at  any  time  to  pre- 
pare a  complete  exhibit  of  horses  in  its  line  if  the 
breeders  will  do  the  same  in  theirs.  The  local  men 
will  take  charge  of  that  part  of  the  show  relating 
to  the  details  and  the  exhibit  of  saddle  horses,  car- 
riage and  driving  classes  and  delivery  wagon  classes, 
but  the  breeders  must  provide  the  thoroughbreds, 
the  standard  bred  and  the  draught  classes. 


doctored  to  cook  and  taste  like  currant  jelly,  even  if 
it  be  not  positively  unwholesome.  Eastern  manu- 
facturers are  by  no  means  the  only  sinners,  for  the 
product  of  California  packing  houses  proves  to  be 
equally  fraudulent.  With  a  view  to  correcting  these 
frauds  a  pure  food  congress  is  to  be  held  at  San 
Francisco  on  April  22d. 

Great  Loss  of  Stock  in  the  Northwest. 

A  press  telegram  of  the  18th  inst.  from  Minneap- 
olis says  that  specials  from  Mandan  and  Dickinson 
report  that  it  is  generally  believed  that  75  per  cent 
of  the  range  animals  have  already  succumbed  to  the 
winter,  the  chinook  of  the  16th  coming  too  late  to 
save  them.  It  is  impossible  to  travel  over  the 
range,  and  no  exact  figures  can  be  had.  The  Bad 
Lands  ranges,  which  have  been  crowded  in  past 
years,  will  have  but  few  cattle  this  season.  It  is 
stated  that  Pierre  Wibaux  puts  his  loss  at  $1,000,- 
000.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  young  Utah 
cattle  he  put  on  the  range  last  fall  are  all  dead. 


The  Fight  Against  the  Zante  Currant. 

The  following  press  dispatch  from  Washington 
explains  itself : 

Washington,  March  18.—  The  fight  on  Zante  currants  was 
inaugurated  yesterday  when  a  committee  composed  of 
General  N.  P.  Chipman,  of  Red  Bluff,  Colonel  William  F. 
Forsythe  and  Dr.  Chester  Kowell  of  Fresno,  arrived  to  take 
action  in  regard  to  the  Ways  and  Means  classification  of 
Zante  currants  as  currants  and  not  as  raisins.  The  committee 
immediately  began  its  campaign  and  enlisted  almost  the 
entire  California  delegation  in  the  fight  for  a  true  rating  of 
Zante  currants.  Arrangements  were  made  for  interviews 
with  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which 
probably  will  result  in  placing  the  grapes  of  Zante,  mis-named 
currants,  in  their  proper  place  on  the  tariff  bill. 

The  delegation  are  more  than  pleased  to-night  with  the  re- 
ception given  them  by  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to-day.  VVhile  the  committee  from  California  had 
every  reason  to  hope  for  favorable  notice,  their  reception  has 
exceeded  anticipations. 

By  appointment  General  Chipman,  Colonel  Forsythe  and 
Dr.  Kowell  to-night  had  a  long  conference  with  Congressman 
Dolliver,  Chairman  of  Sub-committee  on  Farm  Products  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  were  granted  every  op- 
portunity to  present  arguments  in  favor  of  the  classification 
of  Zante  currants  as  raisins. 

General  Chipman  made  an  argument  for  this  classification 
and  held  attention  for  almost  an  hour,  during  which  he 
showed  that  Grecian  grapes  came  into  competition  with  Cali- 
fornia products  and  should  be  placed  on  a  raisin  instead  of 
currant  list.  There  appeared  at  the  hearing  a  pro-Hellenic 
champion  in  the  person  of  an  ex-resident  of  Greece,  who  ad- 
mitted that  the  Zante  currant  was  really  a  grape.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  McKinley  free  duty,  he  said,  the  production  of 
this  currant  or  raisin  was  such  that  the  Government  had  to 
provide  storage  room  for  the  product. 

This  was  what  the  California  men  were  anxious  to  bring 
ont.  They  showed  that  while  Grecians  could  produce  raisins 
for  $8  a  ton  they  must  pay  $20  a  ton  freight.  The  fact  was 
also  brought  out  that  should  California  be  giveu  adequate 
protection  it  would  give  the  country  raisins,  such  as  Zante 
currants  at  5  cents  a  pound,  while  the  price  of  Zante  currants 
is  now  10  cents  a  pound. 

The  result  of  the  interview  was  most  satisfactory  to  the 
California  men,  as  they  think  Dolliver  is  with  them  in  the 
fight.  They  will  now  endeavor  to  secure  hearings  with 
other  members  in  the  Committee  and  have  an  amendment 
placing  Zante  currants  on  the  raisin  list  entered  with  the 
committee  amendments  on  the  floor. 


Fraud  in  Food  Products. 

The  chemist  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health 
has  recently  been  making  a  study  of  jellies  sold  in 
the  local  market,  and  has  found  that  of  thirty-four 
samples  of  so-called  "currant  jellies"  nine  were 
pure,  ten  adulterated,  fourteen  not  current  jelly, 
one  too  much  decomposed  to  admit  of  analysis.  The 
adulterating  ingredients  were  found  to  be  acetic  I 
acid,  apple  jelly,  analine  dye,  glucose,  coal  tar  colors,  [ 
cane  sugar  and  starch.  In  the  main  these  adultera- 
tions  are  not  injurious  to  the  health,  but  those  who 
buy  currant  jelly  do  not  want  a  mess  of  something 


Colt  Stakes  to  Close  April  1st. 

The  Colt  Stakes  offered  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Trot- 
ting Horse  Breeders'  Association  for  two  and  three- 
year  old  trotters  and  pacers  close  next  Thursday, 
April  1st.  Small  breeders  who  have  one  or  two 
colts  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  winning  this 
year  than  they  did  when  the  larger  stock  farms  on 
this  coast  were  training  a  great  number  of  young- 
sters and  entering  everything  that  promised  well  in 
hopes  of  getting  a  "world-beater."  The  first  pay- 
ment in  these  stakes  is  only  $5,  with  no  further 
payments  to  be  made  before  June  1st.  It  pays  to 
enter  in  valuable  stakes,  when  it  can  be  done  for  a 
small  sum,  if  you  have  a  good  colt.  Even  though 
you  have  not  fully  decided  to  train  it,  the  fact  that 
it  is  entered  will  add  to  its  value  to  a  purchaser. 
The  California  Jockey  Club  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
Jockey  Club  have  offered  the  Breeders'  Association 
the  use  of  their  tracks  for  their  annual  race  meet- 
ing. Probably  the  Oakland  track  will  be  selected. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  tracks  in  the  United  States, 
and  will  be  put  in  first-class  condition  for  the  trot- 
ters before  the  meeting. 


The  Unemployed  for  Farmers. 


We  have  several  times  had  to  protest  against  the 
claims  of  city  visionaries  that  colonizing  the  unem-, 
ployed  of  the  cities  upon  farming  lands  would  be  thd 
end  of  all  their  woes.    We  have  protested  on  the! 
wide  ground  that  it  is  not  any  easier  to  make  a  suc-J 
cessful  farmer  out  of  a  man  who  knows  nothing 
about  farming  than  it  would  be  to  make  a  mechanic' 
or  a  tradesman  out  of  a  man  who  has  no  training  in 
these  lines.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  unemployed  of 
the  towns  are,  on  the  average,  vastly  better  fitted 
for  city  activity  than  they  are  for  self-support  on  a,- 
rural  basis.    It  may  be  accepted  as  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  any  reformer  who  proposes  to  take  men 
as  they  run  in  the  city  and  make  them  self-support- 
ing and  contented  and  thrifty  on  farms  either  knows 
little  about  men  or  farming,  or  both.    It  is  simply 
an  impracticable  and  visionary  scheme.  Farming 
requires   training,  knowledge,  skill  ;   and  he  who 
thinks  of  taking  it  up  on  any  other  basis  had  better 
dismiss  the  thought  forthwith. 

There  is,  however,  a  somewhat  wiser  and  more 
practicable  phase  of  the  matter  uprising  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  we  hope  it  may  realize  at  least  a  part 
of  what  is  expected  from  it.  It  proceeds  upon  the 
plan  of  trying  the  skill  aud  grit  of  the  unemployed 
without  removing  him  from  his  city  environment. 
He  is  to  be  given  the  right  to  grow  vegetables  upon 
the  vacant  lots  of  the  city,  and  those  who  succeed  in 
that  will  be  given  a  chance  at  something  larger  out- 
side. The  vegetable  growing  on  vacant  lots  has,  we 
believe,  scored  some  points  of  success  at  the  East. 
It  will  be  very  much  harder  to  do  anything  with  the 
plan  in  San  Francisco  than  at  the  East.  Most  of  San 
Francisco  soil  is  unretentiveof  moisture,  and  to  grow 
anything  except  very  hardy  vegetables,  which  will 
stand  the  frost  and  utilize  rain-moisture,  will  require 
irrigation.  To  buy  irrigation  water  in  San  Francisco 
would  cost  more  than  to  buy  the  vegetables  that 
would  be  grown  with  it. 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  object  to  this  plan  except 
to  warn  people  against  expecting  too  much  from  it 
under  our  conditions  of  soil  and  summer  climate.  In 
so  far  as  it  does  not  propose  to  send  the  unfortunate 
unemployed  to  some  distant  rural  place  where  he 
will  very  soon  be  turned  into  a  tramp,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  kindly  of  it.  If,  too,  the  unfortunate 
can  get  some  partial  employment  and  only  use  his 
waste  time  upon  his  city  farm,  this,  too,  is  a  more 
moderate  and  consequently  more  promising  aspect  of 
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the  case.  The  Salvation  Army  is  disposed  to  turn 
its  wonderful  activity  into  enterprises  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ruralizing  the  city  poor  and  we  would  like  to 
see  it  succeed.  The  leader  of  the  Army  recently  ad- 
dressed the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  his  plan  for 
"  peasant  proprietorship,"  as  he  called  it,  by  which 
employment  for  those  now  idle  might  be  obtained. 

For  permanent  relief  the  plan  of  the  army  is  to 
transplant  3,000,000  surplus  population  from  the  cit- 
ies to  the  lands  in  the  country,  turning  them  from 
tax  consumers  to  tax  producers.  The  hope  of  this 
country  was  the  application  here  of  the  system  of 
peasant  proprietorship. 

The  commander  then  described  the  system  of  col- 
onizing 200  families  on  a  tract  of  1000  acres — five 
acres  for  each  family.  The  tract  should  be  conve- 
nient to  a  large  city  and  also  to  large  farms,  where 
labor  was  employed.  First,  twenty  single  men  should 
be  sent  out  to  prepare  the  way  for  twenty  families, 
to  build  the  houses  and  the  fences  and  to  prepare  the 
land  and  the  places  for  the  cows  and  the  chickens. 
Then  twenty  families  should  take  possession  of  the 
places  prepared  for  them  and  make  ready  for  others. 
In  the  meantime  milk  and  eggs  might  be  sold  for 
enough  to  pay  rent.  If  the  cost  of  each  five-acre 
tract  was  $500,  the  rent  should  be  $1  a  week,  that 
would  be  10  per  cent  on  the  investment,  which  might 
be  divided  into  5  per  cent  for  interest  and  5  per  cent 
for  payment  on  principal. 

The  only  thing  that  saves  this  scheme  from  being 
wholly  visionary  and  illusive  is  the  mention  that  is 
made  of  the  opportunity  to  work  for  wages,  either 
for  city  or  country  employers.  Now  if  there  is  a 
chance  to  labor  in  the  city,  why  are  there  unem- 
ployed ?  But  we  presume  the  plan  is  to  furnish 
shelter  at  so  low  a  rate  and  so  much  food  on  the  five 
acres  that  the  need  for  wage  working  will  be  small. 
This  may  perhaps  be  realized  providing  the  army 
acts  as  an  employment  agency  and  succeeds  in  skill- 
fully using  the  bits  of  time  to  some  advantage  in  its 
own  city  activities.  The  man  who  drifts  into  town 
from  his  suburban  refuge  searching  for  a  job  at  odd 
times  will  find  none. 

The  five-acre  colonists  who  expect  to  subsist  in 
part  upon  farm  labor  in  the  vicinity  of  their  peasant 
outfit  may  find  it.  A  certain  number  always  can, 
providing  they  know  how  to  do  farm  work.  The 
Army  enterprise  does  not,  apparently,  require  such 
conditions  ;  but  if  it  colonizes  the  city  idle  without 
providing  for  some  training  of  its  peasants,  and 
without  being  sure  that  they  have  not  only  some 
knowledge  of  how  to  work,  but  some  evidence  that 
they  will  be  content  to  endure  country  solitudes,  they 
will  wear  out  the  roads  moving  their  failures  out 
and  their  untried  people  in. 

We  trust  the  Army  will  be  able  to  develop  its  en- 
terprising plans  successfully.  It  has  greater  advan- 
tages in  that  line  than  any  other  organization  we 
can  think  of.  It  knows  how  to  handle  small  things 
and  make  them  great.  It  can  arrange  for  the  city 
sale  of  small  rural  surpluses  and  can  thus  sustain  its 
colonists  and  perhaps  make  them  succeed  where 
other  colonists  would  fail.  But  we  hope  it  will  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  knowledge  is  necessary  to  any 
rural  product,  and  that  relish  and  coutent  are 
essential  to  enlistment  in  rural  life. 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


The  State  Legislature  has  adjourned. 

Ex-Congressman  Hermann  of  Oregon  has  been  appointed 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  at  Washington. 

Seventy-eight  persons  were  drowned  in  the  wreck  of  a 
French  steamer,  St.  Naizaire,  off  Cape  Hatteras  last  week. 

Two  gunboats  for  the  U.  S.  Navy— the  Wheeling  and  the 
Marietta— were  launched  at  the  Union  Iron  Works  shipyard, 
San  Francisco,  last  week. 

Edwin  C.  Starkev  and  Wilfred  H.  Osgood,  two  young 
zoological  students  of  Stanford  University,  have  found  em- 
ployment in  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington. 

The  San  Francisco-  Vallejo  steamboat  l'Sunol"  collided  with 
the  bark  "Olympic"  off  Berkeley  last  Thursday  and  the 
former  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  Loss  about  $40,000 ; 
no  lives  lost. 

Mr.  Cleveland  has  gone  to  his  Princeton  house.  Nobody 
knows  what  his  plans  for  the  future  are,  but  it  is  presumed 
that  after  a  period  of  rest  he  will  re-enter  professional  prac- 
tice in  New  York. 

While  the  House  of  Representatives  is  debating  the  tariff 
bill  the  Senate  is  killing  time  over  the  arbitration  treaty. 
There  is  small  prospect  of  its  passage  unless  with  such  emen- 
dation as  will  practically  nullify  it. 

There  is  no  material  change  in  the  Cretan  situation,  except- 
ing that  the  ships  of  the  Powers  are  co-operating  with  the 
Turks  in  a  blockade  of  the  island.  The  Greek  army  is  still  on 
the  island,  and  its  attitude  is  that  of  defiance  to  the  Powers, 
though  there  is  no  actual  righting. 

The  Cuban  situation  is  thus  summed  up  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  World,  writing  from  Havana,  under  date  of 
22nd  inst.  :  "Only  a  few  of  the  more  excitable  Spanish  of- 
ficers refuse  to  admit  that  Cuba  is  lost  to  the  Crown.  Resi- 
dent Spanish  confess  they  can  see  no  other  outcome.  The 
calmest  minds  predict  the  end  of  Spanish  rule  within  two 
years.  The  proposition  of  Cisneros  and  Gomez  to  buy  the 
island  is  rapidly  growing  in  popularity  here.  Its  warmest 
advocates  are  Spanish  and  Cuban  residents  here  loyal  to  the 
Crown.  They  are  the  active  financial  and  business  men  of 
the  island— the  owners  of  eight-tenths  of  its  wealth  and  its 
sources  of  wealth.  The  Spanish  element  is  condemning  with 
more  and  more  emphasis  the  fruitless,  exhausting  policy  of 
General  Weyler.  They  see  his  idea  of  pacification  is  depopu- 
lation, his  plan  for  peace  devastation." 


Tariff=Making  at  Washington. 

Every  possible  means  of  expediting  the  tariff  bill 
is  being  employed  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  its  passage  by  that  body  at  an  early  day  is  a 
thing  positively  assured.  No  other  business  is  con- 
sidered. Speaker  Reed  has  declined  to  name  the 
general  committees  upon  the  theory  that  the  special 
session  having  been  called  to  consider  the  tariff 
question  no  other  work  should  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  it.  Some  time  has,  of  course,  to  be  allowed  for 
debate,  but  during  the  day  session  the  five-mioute 
rule  is  being  enforced.  Night  sessions  are  given  up 
almost  wholly  to  set  speeches  by  new  members,  who 
want  to  get  their  views  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  their  constituents.  The  bill,  with 
such  amendments  to  it  as  may  be  presented,  will 
come  to  a  vote  on  Wednesday  next  and  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  it  will  be  adopted  by  the  full  party 
vote. 

The  formal  debate  opened  on  Monday,  when  Chair- 
man Dingley  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  took 
the  floor  and  outlined  the  Republican  position.  He 
began  by  stating  that  the  Government's  revenue 
during  the  past  four  years  had  been  insufficient  to 
meet  expenditures  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
$200,000,000,  or  an  average  of  $50,000,000  per  annum  ; 
that  this  deficiency  will  continue  to  grow  under  ex- 
isting conditions  ;  that  the  deficiency  has  been  met 
by  borrowing — that  is,  by  bond  sales — and  that  this 
has  promoted  distrust,  intensified  and  prolonged  the 
run  on  the  Treasury  and  weakened  business  confi- 
dence. This  deficiency  of  revenue,  said  Dingley, 
has  nearly  all  arisen  from  a  falling  off  of  revenue 
from  duties  on  imports,  and  not  from  a  decline  of 
revenue  from  internal  taxes.  In  revising  the  tariff 
the  committee,  he  said,  endeavored  to  d'scard  mere 
theories  and  address  themselves  to  the  framing  of  a 
practical  remedy,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  ills  which 
have  for  so  many  months  overshadowed  the  country. 
One  problem,  he  continued,  is  to  provide  adequate 
revenue  from  duties  on  imports  to  carry  on  the 
Government,  and  in  imposing  duties  to  secure  this 
result  so  as  to  adjust  them  to  secure  to  our  own 
people  the  production  and  manufacture  of  such 
articles  as  we  can  produce  or  make  for  ourselves 
without  natural  disadvantage,  and  thus  provide 
more  abundant  opportunities  for  our  labor.  No 
economic  policy  will  prove  a  success  unless  it  shall 
in  some  manner  contribute  to  open  up  employment 
to  the  masses  of  our  people  at  good  wages.  When 
this  is  accomplished,  and  thus  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  masses  restored,  then,  and  not  until  then,  will 
prices  cease  to  feel  the  depressing  effect  of  under- 
consumption and  the  prosperity  of  our  people  rise  to 
the  standard  of  1892.  The  country  had  been  study- 
ing economic  problems  for  four  years,  he  declared, 
and  the  "  tuition  had  come  high." 

The  Democratic  position  was  outlined  by  Wheeler 
of  Alabama,  who  immediately  followed  Dingley.  He 
began  with  the  statement  that  the  bill  had  been  se- 
cretly prepared  by  the  eleven  Republican  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  framed 
almost  in  the  language  of  the  petitions  presented  by 
protected  interests.  The  bill,  he  declared,  increased 
the  duty  on  many  articles  far  above  the  McKinley 
rates,  and  in  some  instances  excepded  the  McKinley 
rates  by  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  Nearly  every  para- 
graph was  changed  from  the  ad  valorem  rates  under 
the  Wilson  bill  to  either  the  specific  or  compound 
rates,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  increase  enormously 
the  duty  upon  cheaper  articles  that  are  purchased 
by  those  who  work,  and  lessen  the  tariff  upon  the 
expensive  articles  that  are  purchased  only  by  the 
rich. 

By  transferring  an  enormous  quantity  of  wool  from 
class  three  to  class  one  the  duty  on  raw  wools  was 
increased  far  beyond  any  bill  ever  presented  to  an 
American  Congress.  Wools  that  paid  32  per  cent 
under  the  McKinley  bill  would  now,  he  said,  pay  an 
equivalent  ad  valorem  of  between  200  and  300  per 
cent,  and  possibly  more.  The  duty  on  corduroys, 
used  by  the  poor,  was  increased  to  about  123  per 
cent,  absolutely  prohibitory.  The  bill,  he  said,  re- 
stored the  duty  upon  burlaps  made  from  jute,  used 
for  bagging,  grain  and  fertilizers,  while  the  only  bur- 
lap of  this  description  made  in  this  country  was  made 
in  prisons.  Carpets  of  jute  purchased  by  the  poor 
had  been  raised,  he  said,  to  an  equivalent  of  150  per 
cent,  while  those  used  by  the  rich  were  taxed  55  per 
cent.  Continuing,  Mr.  Wheeler  said  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  President  admitted  that  our  receipts  last 
year  were  only  $25,000,000  less  than  our  expen- 
ditures, and  yet,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  the  Re- 
publican majority  sought  to  pass  a  bill  which,  they 
said,  would  increase  the  taxes  $114,000,000. 

On  behalf  of  the  Populists,  Bell  of  Colorado  fol- 
lowed Wheeler.  "The  Populist  party,"  said  he, 
"has  not  taken  any  decisive  stand  on  the  tariff  as  a 
whole,  because  it  has  never  believed  that  the  tariff 
was  the  cause  of  our  difficulties.    Nevertheless,  I 


think  it  can  be  safely  stated  that  the  Populists  in 
general  believe  that,  while  the  Government  derives 
its  principal  revenue  from  an  import  tax,  such  pro- 
tection should  be  given  to  all  our  industries  as  will 
cover  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  here 
and  abroad,  without  discrimination  against  section 
or  individual,  whether  it  or  he  produces  raw  material 
or  manufactured  products.  But  the  Populist  party, 
of  course,  believes  in  requiring  the  wealth  of  the 
country  to  bear  its  share  of  the  burdens  through  a 
graduated  income  tax."  The  claim  that  these  duties 
were  levied  to  cover  the  differences  in  the  cost  of 
labor,  he  said,  was  mere  hypocrisy.  Statistics  proved 
that  6  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  cover  this  differ- 
ence, and  18  per  cent  cover  the  entire  labor  cost  of 
the  articles  on  the  dutiable  list  in  1880.  The  ad 
valorem  in  this  bill  would  approach  50  per  cent. 

We  give  these  outlines  to  show  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  parties  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Republicans  being  overwhelmingly  in  the  major- 
ity, the  position  asserted  by  Chairman  Dingley  is 
bound  to  be  maintained. 

The  real  fight  on  the  tariff  bill  will  come  in  the 
Senate,  where  the  forces  for  and  against  are  almost 
evenly  divided  and  where  the  rules  are  not  such  as 
permit  the  majority  to  ride  rough-shod  over  all 
opposition. 

Gleanings. 


The  new  Colusa  creamery  will  start  up  April  1st. 

Dairyman  M.  A.  Williams  was  fined  $20  by  a  Sin  Jose 
court  last  week  for  selling  milk  that  would  not  stand  the  test 
of  Inspector  Spencer. 

Col.  Taylor  of  Rancho  96— the  old  Wolfskill  place— has 
pickled  and  sold  in  the  East  at  fancy  prices  several  thousand 
gallons  of  ripe  olives. 

A  special  train  of  twelve  carloads  of  prunes  went  out  from 
Armona  last  week.  The  fruit  was  sold  f.  o.  b.  for  about  $40,- 
000  and  the  sale  cleans  up  the  1890  crop  in  Kings  county. 

The  Rudolph  Spreckels  poultry  establishment  is  to  be 
moved  from  its  present  location  near  Santa  Rosa  to  the 
Hooper  place,  four  miles  from  Sonoma.  Mr.  Spreckels  has  re- 
cently bought  the  latter  place. 

The  recent  period  of  rain  has  been  very  unfavorable  for 
field  operations  and  the  planting  of  grain  has  been  a  good  deal 
limited  thereby.  In  Contra  Costa  county  several  thousand 
acres  intended  for  wheat  will  not  be  seeded. 

The  Los  Gatos  cannery  is  preparing  for  an  increased  pack 
this  season.  A  new  wareroom  will  be  erected,  3Sx50  feet,  and 
a  fruit  room  40x68.  A  new  engine  will  also  be  added  to  the 
plant.    The  new  buildings  will  have  iron  roofs. 

Miss  Bates,  who  is  operating  the  Alexander  &  Hammon  or- 
chard, is  hiring  white  men  altogether  and  finds  that  they  are 
more  inexpensive  than  the  little  brown  men  of  the  Orient,  for 
they  do  more  work  and  do  it  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner. 

Sgobel&Day,  the  well  known  fruit  men  of  New  York, 
write  as  follows,  under  date  of  Feb.  27th,  to  A.  B.  Ruggles  of 
Redlands:  "  As  to  grape  fruit,  we  are  in  a  position  to  post 
you  fully,  and  we  tell  you  the  demand  will  continue  ahead  of 
the  supply  for  three  or  four  years  without  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt." 

Capt.  C.  Evans,  of  the  British  ship  Forfarshire,  now  lying 
in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  paid  a  visit  to  Petaluma  Sat- 
urday and  purchased  four  incubators  for  his  farm  in  North 
Wales.  Ten-Petaluma  incubators  go  to  Australia  by  the  next 
outgoing  steamer.  On  March  1st  forty-four  of  the  Petaluraa 
machines  were  shipped  to  Central  America. 

The  Redlands  McKinley-Hobart  Marching  Club  has  packed 
a  box  of  navel  oranges  from  C.  H.  Cressman's  Keystone  ranch, 
which  were  expressed  last  week  to  the  White  House  at 
Washington.  There  were  ninety-six  oranges  in  the  box  and 
they  were  absolutely  perfect.  Each  golden  globe  was  wrapped 
in  gold  paper,  and  on  one  end  of  the  box  was  a  flag  and  a  pic- 
ture of  an  eagle  holding  a  cluster  of  oranges. 

Sonoma  Index-Tribune:  "Never  in  the  history  of  Sonoma 
valley  has  there  been  a  brighter  outlook  for  fruit  of  all  kinds 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  cold  weather  that  prevailed 
during  the  month  of  February  kept  the  fruit  buds  back  and 
will  insure  a  large  crop  of  peaches,  prunes,  apples,  pears  and 
other  varieties  of  fruit.  There  is  some  danger  from  frost, 
however,  from  now  on  until  the  first  of  April." 

Correspondence  of  the  Orovilie Register :  "Down  below  Grid- 
ley  men  were  at  work  in  the  hemp  field.  The  hemp,  they  say, 
is  of  a  fine  quality  and  the  yield  will  be  far  in  advance  of 
their  greatest  expectations.  The  stalks  will  aggregate  12 
feet  in  height  and  some  of  them  have  grown  to  the  height  of 
20  feet.  That  shows  the  good  quality  of  the  soil  on  Feather 
river.  The  men  that  work  in  the  hemp  have  to  wear  sponges 
over  their  mouth  and  nostrils  to  keep  the  dust  from  filling 
their  lungs." 

Riverside  shipped  its  first  carload  of  celery  last  week.  The 
shipment  was  made  by  Dalton,  Piatt  &  Patterson  of  Los  An- 
geles, who  make  a  specialty  of  produce  shipments  in  carload 
lots.  The  celery  was  grown  for  the  most  part  by  Chinamen 
on  the  bottom  land  of  the  Santa  Ana  river,  and  is  a  choice  prod- 
uct. It  was  packed  in  crates,  8  to  10  dozen  bunches  in  a 
crate  and  135  crates  to  the  car.  A  refrigerator  car  was  used  and 
the  temperature  is  kept  uniformily  low  all  the  way  to  its  des- 
tination at  St.  Louis. 

Dixon  Tribune:  "Many  orders  have  already  been  placed 
with  the  local  agents  of  the  different  frui  t-shipping  companies 
for  box  lumber,  and  although  they  have  not  yet  forgotten  the 
disastrous  frosts  of  April  19th  last  year,  the  orchardists  are 
not  looking  for  a  repetition  this  spring  of  a  disaster  in  the 
same  form,  but  will  nevertheless  be  more  on  the  alert  and 
try  to  prevent,  if  possible,  a  total  loss  of  their  crops.  Upon  re- 
ceiving notice  from  the  Signal  Service,  fires  and  smudges  will 
be  placed  at  intervals  about  the  orchards." 

1'ajaronian:  "One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
sugar  beet  industry  is  that  no  element  that  impoverishes  the 
soil  is  taken  away  from  the  valley.  The  sugar,  which  is  the 
only  product  shipped  away,  is  derived  from  air  and  water 
only,  and  the  mineral  elements  of  the  beet,  which  alone  im- 
poverish the  soil,  can  be  all  regained  from  the  refuse  of  the 
factory  and  easily  restored.  Every  carload  of  fruit,  potatoes, 
berries,  grain,  hops,  in  fact  of  any  agricultural  produce  ex- 
ported, contains  a  certain  proportion  of  these  mineral  elements 
which  are  lost  to  the  valley  and  constitute  a  heavy  drain  on 
its  fertility,  a  drain  which  some  day  will  necessitate  the  im- 
portation of  costly  fertilizers.  The  culture  of  the  beet  involves 
no  sujh  loss  if  farmers  will  not  part  with  their  beet  tops  and 
will  take  the  waste  products  of  the  sugar  factory  and  restore 
tb"m  to  their  lands." 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Proposed  United  States  Law  Against  Distri= 
bution  of  Pests. 

In  last  week's  Rural  we  gave  an  outline  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  great  anti-pest  convention  held 
in  Washington.  We  have  now  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
enactment,  which  shall  govern  not  only  importation 
but  interstate  trade.  It  is  based  upon  a  draft  pre- 
pared by  Commissioner  F.  G.  Havens,  of  Riverside, 
and  credit  is  due  to  him  for  his  attention  to  the  sub- 

36  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  inspection  and  treat- 
ment of  trees,  plants,  buds,  cuttings,  grafts,  scions, 
nursury  stock  and  fruit,  imported  into  the  United 
States,"  and  for  the  inspection  and  treatment  of 
trees,  plants,  buds,  cuttings,  grafts,  scions  and  nur- 
sery stock  grown  within  the  United  States,  which 
becomes  a  subject  of  interstate  commerce. 

Section  1.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  and 
he  is  hereby  authorized  at  the  expense  of  the  owner 
or  owners  to  place  and  retain  in  quarantine  all  trees, 
plants,  buds,  cuttings,  grafts,  scions,  nursery  stock 
and  fruit,  imported  into  the  United  States  at  such 
ports  as  he  may  designate  for  such  purposes,  and 
under  such  conditions  as  he  may,  by  regulation,  pre- 
scribe,  and  that  he  may  appoint  inspectors  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  such  trees,  plants,  buds,  cut- 
tings, grafts,  scions,  nursery  stock  and  fruit,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  are  affected  by 
any  dangerously  injurious  insect  or  disease,  the  im- 
portation of  which  will  be  prejudicial  to  the  horticul- 
tural interest  of  the  United  States,  and  provide  for 
the  treatment  of  such  when  found  necessary. 

Sec.  2.  That  when  such  trees,  plants,  buds,  cut- 
tings, grafts,  scions,  nursery  stock  and  fruit  shall  be 
determined  to  be  infested  with  any  dangerously  in- 
jurious insect  or  disease,  they  shall  be  treated  at  the 
expense  of  the  owner  or  owners,  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or 
they  shall  be  destroyed  in  case  their  condition  is  such 
as  to  warrant  such  destruction,  but  an  appeal  may  be 
taken  from  the  decision  of  the  inspector  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  if  such  appeal  be  taken  within 
three  days  after  such  inspection,  and  the  decision  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  final. 

Sec  3.  That  when  such  inspection  shall  show  that 
such  trees,  plants,  buds,  cutting,  grafts,  scions, 
nursery  stock  and  fruit  are  apparently  free  from 
dangerous,  injurious  insects  or  diseases,  a  certificate 
to  this  effect  made  in  accordrnce  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  issued  to  the 
owner  or  owners  thereof  by  the  said  inspector,  and 
this  certificate  shall  operate  to  release  all  the  objects 
above  specified,  when  duly  stamped  or  labelled  with 
the  same,  from  further  quarantine  or  restriction 
either  at  the  said  port  of  entry  or  in  inserstate  com- 
merce. Any  person  who  shall  forge,  counterfeit  or 
knowingly  alter,  deface  or  destroy  any  of  the  marks, 
stamps  or  certificates  provided  for  in  the  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  any  such  trees, 
plants,  buds,  cuttings,  grafts,  scions,  nursery  stock 
or  fruit,  or  who  shall  forge,  counterfeit  or  knowingly 
and  wrongfully  alter,  deface  or  destroy  any  certifi- 
cate provided  for  in  said  regulations,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $500  or  im- 
prisonment not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  4.  That  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  that  any  foreign  country  shall 
have  provided  proper  and  competent  inspection  and 
treatment  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  for  the  objects  above  specified,  as  being  subject 
to  inspection  and  treatment,  he  may,  by  proclamation 
or  otherwise,  accept  such  inspection  and  treatment 
in  lieu  of  inspection  performed  by  officers  appointed 
by  himself,  which  acceptation  or  proclamation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  relieve  all  such  articles 
specified  in  the  foregoing  sections  of  this  act,  when 
properly  stamped  or  labelled,  from  further  quaran- 
tine or  restrictions. 

Sec  5.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
cause  to  be  inspected  and  properly  treated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  owner  or  owners,  prior  to  their  ship- 
ment, all  trees,  plants  buds,  cuttings,  grafts,  scions 
and  nursery  stock,  which  are  subjects  of  interstate 
commerce,  and  whch  are  about  to  be  transported 
from  one  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia into  another  State  or  Territory  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Sec  6.  That  the  said  examination  shall  be  made 
in  the  manner  provided  for  by  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  that  after  such  an  examination  the  trees,  plants, 
buds,  cuttings,  grafts,  scions  or  nursery  stock  found 
to  be  apparently  free  from  dangerously  injurious  in- 
sects or  diseases,  shall  be  marked,  stamped  or  la- 
belled for  identification,  as  may  be  provided  for  by 
said  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture; and  when  so  stamped  or  labelled  they  shall 
not  be  subjected  to  further  quarantine  or  restriction 
in  interstate  commerce.  Any  person  who  shall 
forge,  counterfeit  or  knowingly  alter,  deface  or  de- 
stroy any  of  the  marks,  stamps  or  said  devices,  pro-  ' 


vided  for  in  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture on  any  such  trees,  plants,  buds,  cuttings, 
grafts,  scions  and  nursery  stock,  or  who  shall  forge, 
counterfeit  or  knowingly  or  wrongfully  alter,  deface 
or  destroy  any  certificate  provided  for  in  said  regu- 
lations, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  or  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  one  year  or  both,  such  punishments 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec  7.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
persons  or  corporation  to  transport  from  one  State 
or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  into  any 
other  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  for  any  person,  persons  or  corporation  to  deliver 
to  any  person,  persons  or  corporation  for  transpor- 
tation from  one  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  into  any  other  State  or  Territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  any  trees,  plants,  buds,  cut- 
tings, grafts,  scions  or  nursery  stock,  which  have 
not  been  examined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
in  sections  5  and  6  of  this  Act,  or  which  on  said  ex- 
amination have  been  declared  by  the  inspectors  to  be 
dangerously  infested  with  any  injurious  insects  or 
diseases.  Any  person,  persons  or  corporation  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
punished  for  such  offense  as  provided  in  section  6  of 
this  Act. 

Sec  8.  That  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  that  any  State,  Territory,  cor- 
poration, firm  or  persons  shall  have  provided  proper 
and  competent  inspection  and  treatment  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  the  objects 
above  specified,  as  being  subject  to  inspection  and 
treatment,  he  may  by  proclamation  or  otherwise  ac- 
cept such  treatment  and  inspection  in  lieu  of  inspec- 
tion performed  by  officers  appointed  by  himself, 
which  acceptation  or  proclamation  by  the  said  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  relieve  all  such  articles 
specified  in  sections  5,  6  and  7  of  this  Act  when  prop- 
erly stamped  or  labelled,  from  further  quarantine  or 
restriction  in  interstate  commerce. 


THE  APIARY. 


Watering  Bees. 


John  G.  Corey,  the  well  known  southern  California 
beekeeper,  gives  the  American  Bee  Journal  an  account 
of  his  bee  trough,  which  he  finds  very  satisfactory. 
He  remarks  that  on  the  Pacific  coast  we  have  very 
different  conditions  from  those  existing  elsewhere. 
The  air  becomes  very  dry  at  times,  and  an  apiary  of 
200  to  300  colonies  requires  so  much  water  that  a  re- 
sort to  something  of  greater  capacity  than  fruit  bot- 
tles is  deemed  advisable.  Mr.  Corey  is  a  strong 
advocate  of  water  close  at  hand,  for  many  reasons,  a 
few  of  which  he  states: 

First. — A  long  fight  by  bees  for  water  is  very  de- 
structive to  bee  life,  as  a  change  in  temperature  of  a 
few  degrees,  when  a  bee  is  filled  with  water,  is  sure 
death. 

Second. — The  question  of  transportation  comes  in 
as  a  strong  argument,  as  a  great  quantity  of  water 
is  used  during  the  breeding  season,  and,  in  fact,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  warm,  dry  weather  up  to  Octo- 
ber in  this  State,  and  the  furnishing  this  supply  from 
a  long  distance  is  a  heavy  draft  on  the  working  force 
of  the  apiary. 

Mr.  Corey's  apiary  in  the  Soledad  canyon,  being 
located  nearly  a  mile  from  permanent  water,  he  used 
a  well  for  his  supply,  and,  when  a  sufficient  quantity 
was  not  furnished,  the  bees  would  go  down  30  feet 
into  this  well  and  drown  by  thousands.  To  remedy 
this  he  provided  a  cover  for  the  well,  of  wire  cloth, 
and  set  to  work  devising  a  scheme  to  furnish  an  am- 
ple supply,  which  he  did  in  the  following  manner: 

He  built  a  cheap  windmill  and  fitted  up  a  pump, 
composed  of  a  cylinder  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  35 
feet  of  H-inch  iron  pipe,  the  whole  costing  him  $14. 
Then  he  prepared  a  watering  trough,  costing  $4 
more,  besides  his  own  labor.  The  trough  is  made  of 
a  sheet  of  No.  22  galvanized  iron,  36x84  inches,  and 
is  made  in  the  form  of  a  large  dripping-pan,  with 
sides  and  ends  5  inches  high  and  perpendicular.  The 
sides  and  ends  were  stiffened  with  lx4-inch  lumber, 
and  five  pieces  of  the  same  material  nailed  across  the 
bottom  to  hold  it  level  when  filled.  The  sides  and 
ends  of  the  iron  were  then  bent  over  the  wood  rim 
and  nailed  firmly  with  1-inch  wire  nails.  A  float  in 
two  sections  was  then  made  of  lath,  fitting  at  the 
sides  and  ends  so  exact  that  a  bee  could  not  pass  un- 
der it. 

This  trough  was  then  placed  in  a  sunny  place,  well 
protected  from  wind  ;  a  pipe  was  then  laid  connect- 
ing the  pump  with  the  watering-trough,  and  the  mill 
was  run  an  hour  or  so  every  day,  which  not  only 
filled  the  trough,  but  overflowed  quite  a  piece  of 
ground  around  it.  The  amount  of  water  used  varied, 
from  observations  taken  daily,  and  was  governed  by 
atmospheric  conditions,  and  ranged  from  5  gallons  to 
25  daily.  The  capacity  of  the  trough  was  fully  30 
gallons,  and  it  would  be  found  empty  before  noon  in 
cases  where  the  wind  failed  to  run  the  mill  the  day 
before. 

This  entire  outfit  cost  less  than  $20  outlay,  and  has 


been  of  more  service  and  more  satisfactory  than  any 
other  appliance  used  in  and  about  the  apiary.  Al- 
though a  plain  and  not  ornamental  improvement,  it 
fills  the  bill.  The  tower  is  a  piece  of  12x12  bridge 
timber  picked  up  in  the  river.  The  windmill  shaft  is 
a  reaper  shaft  and  crank  that  cost  $1.  The  fans,  four 
in  number,  are  made  of  A -inch  lumber,  and  a  cross- 
head  is  spiked  firmly  to  the  tower,  and  the  boxes  are 
wood,  but  kept  well  oiled.  The  mill  is  rigged  so  that 
when  the  wind  blows  up  the  valley  it  runs  one  way, 
and  when  it  comes  down  the  valley  it  runs  the  other 
way. 


THE  SUGAR  BEET. 


Suggestions  on  Beet  Growing. 


The  following  information  on  the  subject  of  "  soil 
and  preparation  "  is  from  a  circular  recently  issued 
by  the  Alvarado  company:  It  may  be  said,  in  gen- 
eral, that  any  soil  that  will  produce  a  good  crop  of 
wheat,  corn  or  vegetables  will,  under  proper  culti- 
vation, produce  a  good  crop  of  sugar  beets.  The 
best  soil  may  be  described  as  a  deep,  fertile,  sandy 
loam  that  will  not  bake  or  become  hard  during  the 
growing  season  and  has  good  drainage.  The  least 
favorable  soils  are  of  a  clayey  nature  ;  they  are  diffi- 
cult to  cultivate  and  pack  hard  under  the  influence 
of  rain  and  sun,  and  those  containing  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  organic  matter  or  alkaline  salts.  Soils 
which  have  never  produced  beets  may  grow  them 
for  several  years  in  succession  without  harm,  after 
which  proper  rotation  is  necessary.  A  good  system 
of  rotation  after  beets  is,  first,  corn  or  some  cereal 
crop,  then  potatoes,  followed  by  beets  again.  The 
nature  of  the  sugar  beet  is  to  grow  deep,  and  with 
proper  cultivation  and  soil  it  will  bury  itself  entirely 
underground,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  leaf 
crown.  Hence  the  reason  for  deeply  worked  soils, 
which  allow  the  beet  to  develop  to  a  good  size  with- 
out crowding  itself  out  of  the  ground.  By  this 
means  a  beet  is  obtained  with  few  rootlets,  of  good 
conical  shape,  penetrating  the  earth  deeply  without 
resistance  and  producing  a  large  product,  both  in 
sugar  and  tonnage.  In  the  fall,  if  possible,  plow 
the  land  deep,  not  less  than  10  inches  ;  the  soil  being 
exposed  through  the  winter  becomes  quite  mellowed 
by  the  action  of  the  elements.  If  the  land  has  never 
been  plowed  more  than  a  few  inches,  as  in  the  growth 
of  cereals,  care  must  be  taken  in  regard  to  turning 
up  new  soil,  which  will  give  a  poor  stand  of  beets  on 
account  of  its  cold  and  acid  nature.  In  this  case  a 
subsoil  plow  may  be  used  to  advantage,  which 
breaks  this  objectionable  soil  without  turning  it  up. 
With  these  new  soils  it  is  best  to  turn  them  up  grad- 
ually, increasing  tne  depth  plowed  a  few  inches  each 
year.  When  the  fall  plowing  cannot  be  done,  a 
deep  plowing  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring  is 
necessary,  and  this  should  be  followed  shortly  before 
planting  by  a  shallow  plowing  about  6  inches  deep, 
or  cultivation  to  a  corresponding  depth,  and  should 
be  done  in  both  directions  across  the  field.  The  sur- 
face of  the  soil  should  now  be  reduced  to  a  perfect 
tilth  for  the  reception  of  the  seed  by  harrow  and 
roller  or  other  means.  It  is  usual  in  Alvarado,  after 
the  preparation  of  the  soil,  to  let  it  lie  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  for  the  moisture  to  rise,  and  then  just  pre- 
vious to  seeding  give  the  land  a  light  harrowing  and 
rolling  to  kill  the  weeds  that  have  started.  The  sur- 
face of  the  soil  also  becomes  warm,  and  the  germina- 
tion of  the  seed  is  rapid.  Thorough  preparation  of 
the  soil  is  essential  to  success. 


Sugar  Beets  at  Napa. 


The  Napa  Board  of  Trade  is  hard  at  work  at  the 
beet  sugar  interest.  As  a  result  of  correspondence, 
J.  W.  Atkinson,  superintendent  of  the  Alvarado 
sugar  factory,  went  up  to  Napa  last  week  and  made 
a  tour  of  inspection  with  Messrs.  E.  H.  Winship, 
E.  D.  Beard  and  W.  F.  Ingalls.  President  Winship 
furnished  the  rig  and  entered  with  spirit  into  the 
matter  of  enlightening  Mr.  Atkinson  concerning  the 
quality  of  the  soil  and  the  advantages  generally  pre- 
sented along  beet  sugar  lines.  Mr.  Atkinson  was 
favorably  impressed  with  what  he  saw  and  heard, 
and  said  much  to  encourage  the  effort  now  being 
made  to  induce  the  planting  of  300  or  more  acres 
this  season  to  sugar  beets.  He  proposes  to  furnish 
seed  at  12  cents  per  pound,  and  the  sower  used  in 
planting  it ;  also  the  plow  used  in  pulling  the  beets. 
The  grower  will  be  paid  $4  per  ton  for  his  beets 
delivery  at  the  Alvarado  factory,  less  $1  freight.  It 
is  proposed  to  secure  signers  to  a  contract  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  guarantee  the  300  acres  wanted,  as 
a  test  in  Napa  valley,  at  once,  and  farmers  as  far 
north  as  Oakville  will  be  considered  eligible  as  plant- 
ers under  it.  In  Contra  Costa  they  have  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  been  raising  beets  on  the  terms 
proposed,  and  each  year  increased  the  acreage  until 
this  year  they  will  plant  1000  acres  and  get  the  ben- 
efit of  an  85-cent  freight  rate.  The  beets  are  milled 
at  Alvarado. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

Apples  on  the  Coast  of  Sonoma  and  Mendo= 
cino  Counties. 

The  moderate  weather  conditions  of  the  immediate 
coast  are  known  to  favor  the  growth  of  good  apples. 
The  Point  Arena  Record  prepares  an  outline  of  the 
apple  resources  and  adaptations  of  that  region  which 
are  worthy  of  attention  and  further  investigation. 
It  claims  that  there  are  four  reasons  why  the  people 
living  on  the  Mendocino  and  Sonoma  coast  should 
engage  in  apple  culture. 

First — The  country  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  their 
perfection. 

Second — Apple  orchards  adjacent  to  the  ocean 
are  not  infested  with  the  codlin  moth. 

Third — The  land,  such  as  is  required  for  fruit 
growing,  is  very  cheap. 

Fourth— The  freight  rates  are  considerably  less 
by  water  than  over  railroads. 

Character  of  the  Coast  Apples. — The  apples  raised 
on  the  coast  are  firm,  juicy  and  crisp.  They  click 
under  the  pressure  of  the  thumb,  and  crack  before 
the  knife.  The  late  varieties  keep  well ;  in  fact,  it  is 
a  favorite  plan  to  put  them  in  open  cribs  covered 
with  boughs  to  exclude  the  sun  but  to  let  the  rain 
wash  over  them  all  winter.  I  have  known  apples, 
kept  in  this  manner,  taken  out  in  May  without  the 
sign  of  a  wrinkle.  An  extract  from  a  letter  from  an 
expert  says  :  "The  samples  you  sent  were  simply 
perfect.  There  is  nothing  to  equal  them  in  the  San 
Francisco  market,  and  they  must  command  a  fancy 
price." 

Precedents. — The  old  orchard  at  Fort  Ross  is  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  ocean.  It  was  planted  by  the 
Russians  in  1812;  was  sold  to  John  Sutter  in  the 
early  forties,  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  General 
Bidwell  for  him.  It  was  in  full  bearing  in  forty- 
nine,  and  was  a  source  of  great  revenue  to  Mr.  Ben- 
netts at  that  time.  It  has  been  the  property  of  Mr. 
G.  W.  Call  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  is  still 
in  bearing.  The  codlin  moth  has  never  made  its  ap- 
pearance there. 

Free  From  the  Codlin  Moth. — Knipp  &  Steugel, 
owners  of  the  Gualala  ranch,  planted  their  orchard 
thirty  years  ago.  It  is  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  ocean.  No  codlin  moth  there.  The  orchards 
of  Messrs.  Brandt,  Corcoran,  Acklin,  Fairbanks, 
Hale,  Silva,  Schultze,  etc.,  near  Fish  Rock,  were 
planted  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  years  ago.  They 
were  originally  intended  as  family  orchards,  but  have 
in  several  cases  been  enlarged  by  commercial  blocks 
of  standard  apples.  They  are  all  situated  from  a 
quarter  to  two  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  have  never 
had  the  codlin  moth  or  a  wormy  apple. 

These  facts  tend  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  strip 
of  country,  comprising  the  ocean  side  of  the  first 
range  of  hills  and  running  through  at  least  Mendo- 
cino and  Sonoma  counties,  is  pre-eminently  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  the  apple. 

Expert  Testimony. — The  pomologist  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington  writes:  "The 
samples  you  sent  are  absolutely  free,  both  externally 
and  internally,  from  any  disease.  While  your  theory 
may  be  true  regarding  the  codlin  moth,  I  would  ad- 
vise you  to  use  every  precaution  and  not  give  the 
little  pest  a  chance." 

A  Sonoma  county  nurseryman  writes:  "If  your 
climate  resists  the  codlin  moth  you  have  a  bonanza 
in  your  apple  orchard." 

The  Apple  Lands. — The  first  range  cf  hills  from  the 
ocean  averages  about  1200  feet  in  height.  The 
higher  lands  are  usually  covered  with  brush,  while 
timber  predominates  in  the  gulches.  The  price  of 
such  lands — speaking  of  the  surrounding  fifteen 
miles — is  about  $5  an  acre.  A  quarter  section  gen- 
erally contains  enough  of  easy  lying  land  for  a  good 
orchard,  and  sometimes  enough  timber  to  make  a 
living  while  the  orchard  is  growing.  The  brush  is 
generally  manzanita,  and  the  clearing  costs  usually 
from  $15  to  $30  an  acre. 

Freight  Cost. — Shipments  may  be  made  from  any  of 
the  landings  along  the  coast,  and  the  freight  rates 
are  from  $3  to  $4  a  ton.  A  steamer  makes  weekly 
trips  from  Point  Arena,  and  the  charges  on  apples 
are  12  cents  a  fifty  pound  box. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  the  result  of  some  ex- 
perience and  research.  If  it  will  lead  to  the  plant- 
ing of  more  apple  trees  its  object  will  be  accom- 
plished. 


A  Congress  of  Grape  Fruit. 

There  have  been  so  many  inquiries  as  to  what  is 
the  best  variety  of  grape  fruit,  or  pomelo,  a  number 
of  fruit  growers  and  shippers  of  Redlauds  have  been 
carefully  collecting  samples  from  different  orchards 
in  different  parts  of  southern  California  during  the 
month  of  February,  from  which  to  make  tests.  The 
Redlands  Facts  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  results,  and  says  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Cameron  drove 


from  Redlands  to  Santa  Barbara,  getting  samples 
in  nearly  every  prominent  shipping  point. 

The  Experts  Assemble.— On  March  1,  at  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  a  committee  of  seven  were  invited 
to  test  the  fruit,  composed  of  the  following  gentle- 
men :  H.  K.  Pratt  and  S.  H.  Westfall,  for  Eastern 
buyers,  who  have  spent  a  number  of  winters  in  Flor- 
ida as  buyers,  and  who  have  handled  the  fruit  per- 
sonally at  Minneapolis,  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Boston,  and  who  are  probably  as  good  judges  as  can 
be  found  in  the  business  ;  J.  H.  Cameron,  C.  H. 
Lathrop,  E.  G-.  Judson,  C.  L.  Swan,  J.  M.  Lynn. 

Points  of  Excellence. — The  committee  was  unani- 
mous that  the  best  shape  was  the  flat  round,  and 
the  best  color  and  texture  were  a  lemon  color  and  a 
peel  similar  to  a  St.  Michael  orange. 

In  testing  the  quality  a  dozen  almost  worthless 
varieties  were  found,  in  which  the  taste  varied  from 
a  poor  lemon,  a  cross  between  a  lemon  and  an 
orange,  and  a  very  bitter  fruit  that  no  one  enjoyed. 

The  test  on  the  few  desirable  varieties  was  so 
marked  the  committee  was  unanimous  in  deciding 
which  was  preferable,  and  the  decision  resulted  as 
follows  : 

The  Best  at  Duarte.— The  best  was  from  a  Florida 
seedling  tree,  sent  from  Florida  some  years  ago,  and 
is  bearing  fruit  at  Duarte.  This  fruit  was  a  flat 
round,  growing  from  42s  to  80s  in  size,  with  a  skin 
the  color  of  a  lemon  and  no  thicker  than  that  of  a 
navel  orange.  The  fruit  is  heavy  and  a  most  delight- 
ful "  bitter  sweet,"  so  enjoyed  in  the  East.  It  had 
quite  a  few  seeds,  but  very  little  rag  or  waste.  The 
peel  and  section  linings  are  very  bitter. 

Colton  Second. — The  next  best  variety  was  grown 
at  Colton  and  from  the  same  Florida  seedling  trees 
shipped  here  some  years  ago.  The  fruit  from  Colton 
had  thicker  rind,  a  more  orange  color  and  much 
more  rag  or  waste.  The  flavor,  however,  was  nearly 
the  same.  The  size  runs  smaller  in  Colton  than  at 
Duarte. 

Less  Desirable  Kinds. — The  Triumph  stood  next  to 
the  first  two  named  and  also  came  from  Colton.  The 
size  of  the  Triumph  runs  too  small  to  suit  the  trade. 
The  Triumph  is  a  fine  looking  fruit,  full  of  juice,  but 
lacks  the  real  grape  taste  of  the  first  two  named. 
The  texture  of  both  the  peel  and  the  fruit  is  very 
desirable. 

The  Commercial,  grown  at  Ontario,  attracted 
much  attention  for  its  large,  desirable  size,  the  fine 
color  and  shape,  and  also  that  it  had  a  good  lot  of 
juice ;  but  it  does  not  compare  in  flavor  to  the  first 
three  named. 

Poor  Kinds. — At  Old  San  Bernardino  they  grafted 
a  Triumph  into  Shaddock  and  obtained  a  heavy  pear- 
shaped  fruit,  good  size,  but  lacking  in  flavor,  and  its 
texture  is  irregular  and  coarse  and  interwoven  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  undesirable. 

A  Shaddock  was  shown  from  Santa  Paula  that 
would  pack  about  twelve  to  the  box,  but  it  was  more 
"  hide  than  tallow." 

A  peculiar  orange-colored  grape  fruit  from  Santa 
Barbara  was  found  extremely  bitter  and  the  texture 
the  color  of  a  Navel  orange,  but  too  bitter  to  be 
desirable. 

Desirable  Characters. — The  most  desirable  sizes 
wanted  by  the  trade  are  those  that  pack  42,  56,  64 
and  80  to  the  box. 

The  grape  fruit  is  served  in  sections,  and  not  like 
the  orange,  and  the  larger  the  better. 

Fruit  the  sizes  named  and  quality  equal  to  the 
first  mentioned  would  command  $7  to  $8  per  box 
f.  o.  b.  to-day,  while  some  varieties  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia, of  fine  appearance,  would  not  bring  freight 
charges. 


Deciduous  Fruits  for  Southern  California. 

J.  W.  Mills,  foreman  of  the  University  experi- 
ment station  at  Pomona,  Los  Angeles  county,  has 
prepared  from  his  observation  of  fruiting  trees  at 
that  station  some  notes  on  the  varieties  which  do 
best,  which  our  readers  in  southern  California  may 
find  suggestive. 

Apples. — The  best  early  summer  apple  at  the 
station  was  the  Stump.  The  tree  comes  into  bear- 
ing early,  and  the  fruit  is  all  on  the  inside  of  the  tree, 
borne  on  the  short  spurs  close  to  the  heavy  limbs,  so 
that  no  matter  how  heavy  the  crop  is  it  will  not 
break  the  limbs.  The  apple  is  rather  long  and 
pointed  with  a  streaked  pink  coloring.  Flesh  is  very 
white,  good  flavor,  ripens  about  June  20. 

Lawver  proved  to  be  the  best  fall  apple  at  the 
station  this  year.  It  is  a  green  and  red  apple,  conical 
in  shape,  with  a  good  sprightly  flavor,  crisp  and  juicy. 
The  tree  is  a  rank  grower.  The  peculiar  weather  of 
the  last  spring  delayed  blooming  and  leafing  out,  so 
the  date  of  ripening  is  not  accurately  ascertained. 

Lady  is  a  prolific  bearer  and  is  the  sweetest  apple 
growing  on  the  station  grounds.  It  is  a  small  fruit 
and  suitable  only  for  home  use. 

Alexander  is  one  of  the  best  early  summer  apples. 
It  is  a  standard  variety  and  is  well-known  in  this 
State. 

Arabskoe  is  a  magnificent  Russian  apple  of  re- 
cent introduction,  is  large,  bright  red,  lirm,  and 
should  make  a  good  shipper.    It  fills  in  the  season 


when  shipping  fruit  is  not  abundant  in  this  part  of 
the  State.  The  tree  is  a  good  bearer  and  moder- 
ately rank  grower. 

Marshall's  Seedling  is  a  high  colored  apple,  fair 
quality,  ripens  with  Arabskoe;  tree  a  slow  grower. 

White  Winter  Pearmain  is  a  good  standard,  but 
few  apples  mature  at  this  station  on  account  of  the 
damage  done  by  the  birds,  which  is  a  good  recom- 
mendation.   Lawver  suffers  in  the  same  way. 

Hoover  is  a  very  fine  looking  red  apple,  but  the 
flavor  is  inferior;  shy  bearer  this  year. 

Missouri  Pippin  and  Jonathan  are  both  good  ap- 
ples and  come  into  bearing  early.  They  are  both 
prolific;  the  former  is  a  fall  apple  and  the  latter 
comes  late  in  the  summer.  The  apple  trees  at  the 
station  are  all  too  young  to  show  which  of  the  entire 
lot  are  best  adapted  to  this  part  of  the  State. 

The  above  notes  give  results  from  two  years  crops, 
one  of  which  was  unusually  unfavorable  for  almost 
all  kinds  of  fruit. 

/'nifs. — The  best  pear  in  all  respects  that  has  so 
far  come  into  bearing  is  the  Bartlett.  It  had  to  be 
thinned  out  for  the  last  two  years.  It  is  too  well 
known  to  need  describing. 

Henry  IV  is  a  good  family  pear,  comes  into  bear- 
ing early  and  is  above  the  average  in  prolificness.  It 
is  of  the  Secke!  type,  equally  as  sweet  as  that  variety 
and  about  the  same  size;  ripe  September  5. 

Duchess  de  Mouchy  was  picked  October  10,  and 
was  in  good  eating  condition  by  the  first  week  in 
November.  It  will  remain  in  good  condition  until 
the  middle  of  January  at  least.  It  is  a  conical-shaped" 
pear,  averaging  about  3  inches  in  diameter.  The 
color  is  pale  lemon  yellow,  flesh  pure  white  and  crisp, 
and  not  so  granular  in  the  center  as  Beurre  Clair- 
geau.  It  is  not  highly  flavored.  The  tree  was  only 
5  feet  high,  and  bore  fifty-eight  pounds,  while  over 
half  the  fruit  was  picked  off  in  thinning.  Some  of 
the  other  varieties  had  a  light  crop,  but  not  enough 
to  justify  a  description  at  this  time. 

Peaches.  —  For  a  family  oi-chard  the  following  is  a 
good  list  of  peaches — ripening  in  the  order  named — 
beginning  about  the  last  week  in  June  and  lasting 
till  the  middle  of  October:  Amsden  June,  Ford's  Im- 
proved, Large  Early  York,  Susquehanna,  Stump, 
The  World  (extra  fine  flavor),  Smock's  Late  Free, 
Picquett's  Late  and  Comet.  Morris  White  is  a  good 
white  freestone,  ripening  about  August  5.  The  above 
are  all  freestones.  For  yellow  clingstones  the  fol- 
lowing are  good:  Runyan's  Orange,  California  and 
Seller's.  Yellow  Tuscany  is  the  finest  yellow  cling, 
being  large,  fine  color,  small  pit,  the  tree  a  thrifty 
grower  and  free  from  curl  leaf.  It  is  often  mixed  up 
with  Tusken  (or  Tuscan),  which  is  altogether  a  differ- 
ent peach  and  inferior  to  Yellow  Tuscany.  McKevitt's 
cling  is  the  best  white  cling.  It  matures  about  the 
middle  of  August  and  does  not  need  much  irrigation 
where  water  is  necessary. 

Other  Fruits. — Victoria  proved  to  be  the  best  nec- 
tarine. 

Hyslop  and  Transcedent  the  best  crab  apples. 

The  best  varieties  of  almonds  for  commercial  pur- 
poses are  Lewelling's  Prolific,  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Languedoc  and  Golden  State.  No  less  than  two  or 
three  varieties  should  be  planted  in  one  orchard,  as 
cross-fertilization  insures  better  crops. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Growing  Sweet  Potatoes  in  Santa  Clara. 


Many  who  attended  the  old-fashioned  county  fair 
at  San  Jose  last  fall,  says  the  Tree  and  Vine,  will  re- 
member the  fine-looking  sweet  potatoes  there  shown 
by  Conrad  Strickler.  Some  of  them  were  found  in 
the  San  Jose  market  a  little  later  and  they  proved  to 
be  equal  in  quality  to  the  best.  A  writer  for  the 
above  journal  visited  Mr.  Strickler's  place  the  other 
day,  on  the  Monterey  road,  nine  or  ten  miles  south 
of  San  Jose,  to  learn  more  about  the  matter.  He 
found  Mr.  Strickler  and  his  son  to  be  active,  intelli- 
gent, enterprising  men,  well  adapted  to  find  out  the 
capabilities  of  a  place  and  make  the  most  of  them. 
They  are  from  Kentucky  and  not  without  experience 
in  the  lines  of  farming  pursued  in  the  southern 
States.  They  have  a  fine  young  orchard  planted 
last  year,  and  the  potatoes  were  raised  between  the 
trees.  The  soil  is  a  mellow  loam  and  apparently 
quite  rich.  They  raised  from  150  to  200  sacks  of  po- 
tatoes and  could  sell  them  at  local  market  price  as 
fast  as  they  could  get  them  ready. 

The  Method. — They  kindly  gave  us  their  methods 
for  the  benefit  of  any  who  may  wish  to  experiment. 
The  seed  are  of  the  variety  grown  in  California 
known  as  the  Merced  Sweet.  Early  in  March  a  hot- 
bed is  prepared  by  depositing  first  about  two  feet  of 
fresh  horse  manure.  On  this  is  placed  five  inches  of 
soil  and  the  seed  potatoes  placed  thereon,  and  then 
covered  with  three  inches  more  of  soil.  A  covering 
of  canvas  will  do  instead  of  glass  to  retain  the  heat. 
When  the  sprouts  are  well  started  this  should  be  re 
moved  on  bright,  warm  days  as  much  as  possible,  but 
replaced  at  night. 

When  the  sprouts  are  about  five  inches  high  the 
potatoes  are  taken  up  and  the  sprouts,  then  well 
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provided  with  roots,  removed,  when  the  potato  may 
be  replaced  and  other  sprouts  will  grow. 

The  ground  should  be  deeply  ploughed  and  made 
very  mellow  and  in  fine  condition,  and  the  sprouts 
set  in  rows  three  and  one-half  feet  apart  and  about 
two  feet  apart  in  the  rows;  perhaps  a  little  nearer 
may  be. 

A  pint  of  water  to  each  plant  will  help  them  to  get 
started.  The  land  must  be  kept  well  cultivated  to 
preserve  the  moisture.  The  growth  is  slow  at  first, 
but  later  in  the  season  very  rapid.  Mr.  Strickler 
used  no  irrigation  whatever  and  had  a  fine  crop.  He 
will  grow  a  larger  area  this  year. 


The  Water  Hyacinth. 


We  know  some  readers  of  the  Rural  are  growing 
lots  of  "  water  hyacinths  "  in  small  hillside  brooks 
during  the  summer  and  enjoying  their  foliage  and 
bloom  and  then  allowing  the  winter  rush  of  water  to 
carry  the  plants  away  into  the  valley  streams  be- 
low. All  such  readers  and  perhaps  others  along  the 
streams  below  will  be  interested  to  know  that  this 
plant  has  caused  such  commotion  in  the  Florida 
streams  that  the  Government  has  been  invoked  to 
send  relief.    It  is  a  very  interesting  story. 

The  Expert  at  Work. — Prof.  H.  J.  Webber,  special 
agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  water  hyacinths  in  the  St.  Johns,  how 
.seriously  they  threaten  to  blockade  the  river,  and  to 
report  some  feasible  and  economical  means  for  their 
eradication,  has  finished  his  preliminary  survey  of  the 
situation. 

Professor  Webber  is  not  inclined  to  discount  the 
importance  of  an  early  solution  of  the  problem.  He 
has  not  investigated  the  propagation  of  the  plant 
further  than  to  ascertain,  from  the  history  of  its  in- 
troduction into  the  St.  Johns,  that  it  multiplies  with 
marvelous  rapidity.  It  seems  to  have  found  condi- 
tions well  adapted  to  its  growth,  and  unless  precau- 
tionary legislation  is  enacted  by  the  Florida  Legisla- 
ture to  prevent  its  introduction  into  other  water- 
courses and  lakes,  it  is  his  belief  that  but  a  few 
years  will  pass  before  every  river,  stream  and  lake 
of  the  State  will  be  infested  by  it. 

Introduction  of  the  Plant—  W.  F.  Fuller  of  Edge- 
water  brought  the  first  seed  to  the  State  and  planted 
them  in  a  pond.  The  plants  crowded  out  all  other 
lilies.  He  cleared  the  pond,  throwing  the  roots  of 
the  hyacinths  into  the  St.  Johns.  This  was  in  the 
year  1892  or  1893.  Granting  the  plant  great  multi- 
plying power,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  these  few 
roots  developed  into  thousands  of  acres  within  four 
years. 

Professor  Webber  is  satisfied  that  the  plant  is 
propagated  from  the  roots  like  the  strawberry, 
which  shoots  out  runners  from  which  other  plants 
spring,  and  he  adds  that  plants  of  such  species  are 
much  more  prolific  than  those  which  are  grown  only 
from  the  seed.  He  is  not  satisfied,  though,  that  the 
water  hyacinth  does  not  also  grow  from  the  seed. 
The  home  of  the  plant  is  Venezuela,  and  there  they 
propagate  both  from  the  runners  and  from  the  seed, 
with  evidence  also  that  the  plant  grows  from  the 
seed  as  well  as  from  the  runners  in  Florida  waters. 

Capability  of  the  Plant. — If  all  the  seed  of  any  one 
plant  were  to  grow  and  develop,  not  many  years 
would  be  required  for  that  particular  plant  to  over- 
run the  earth,  said  he,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
a  plant  produces  depends  upon  how  well  adapted  the 
conditions  of  a  soil  are  to  that  particular  plant. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  Florida's  short  ex- 
perience with  the  water  hyacinth  has  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  the  conditions  there  are  very  kindly 
disposed  towards  the  hyacinth,  and  we  may  look  for 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  pest  in  the  future  unless  a 
remedy  is  soon  applied.  Not  only  are  the  conditions 
of  the  climate  good  for  rapid  propagation,  but  the 
rivers  of  the  State  How  so  sluggishly  to  the  sea  that 
a  great  deal  cannot  be  expected  of  the  current  in  the 
way  of  ridding  the  upper  waters  of  this  and  other- 
rivers  of  the  weed. 

Happily  the  hyacinth  is  not  found  in  any  other 
waters  of  the  State  to  any  great  extent  other  than 
the  St.  Johns,  and  in  the  St.  Johns  it  is  not  found 
lower  than  Silver  springs  and  Puzzle  lake.  This  lake, 
though,  bids  fair  to  be  a  hot-bed  for  this  particular 
growth.  There  are  numerous  islands  in  this  lake, 
and  several  currents,  but  none  sufficiently  strong  to 
tear  the  fields  of  hyacinths  and  carry  them  into  the 
river. 

Bridr/is  ami  Hyacinths. — I  do  not  think  that  the 
lower  St.  Johns — that  is,  that  portion  of  the  river 
between  Palatka  and  Jacksonville — will  ever  be  seri- 
ously infested,  but  there  is  real  danger  that  the 
upper  portion  will  be.  In  the  upper  river  there  are 
several  railroad  bridges.  These  are  built  of  piling, 
with  sixty-foot  draws,  and  through  these  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  plant  must  pass  in  order  to  escape 
to  the  sea,  for  all  other  portions  of  the  bridge  offer 
a  barrier.  The  piling  itself  would  be  a  barrier,  but 
a  more  effective  bar  is  offered  in  the  stringers  that 
extend  from  one  pile  to  another  to  give  strength  to 
the  structure.  These  stringers  are  almost  invari- 
ably built  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  of  the 
water.    If  the  State  were  to  require  that  all  bridges 


across  the  St.  Johns  be  of  broad  spans,  I  think  that 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  fields  of  hyacinths  would 
pass  down  with  the  current  and  out  to  sea. 


THE  DAIRY. 

California  Butter  Judged  by  Eastern  Experts. 


We  recently  announced  the  general  standing  of  the 
samples  of  California  creamery  butter  taken  to  the 
great  dairy  show  at  Owatonua,  Minnesota,  by  Sam- 
uel E.  Watson,  secretary  of  the  California  Dairy 
Association.  Mr.  Watson  has  prepared  an  explicit 
statement  of  the  results  of  the  contest,  which  will  be 
interesting  to  all  our  butter  making  readers. 

The  Conditions. — Though  but  one  lot  scored  over  95 
and  three  under  DO,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  same 
butter  would  have  ranged  three  points  higher  if 
scored  at  the  same  age  of  the  Iowa  and  Minnesota 
butter,  and  that  the  two  lowest  of  the  California  lot 
would  have  run  five  points  higher,  excepting  that 
one  was  ten  days  old  when  started  and  the  other  bad 
special  difficulties  to  contend  with,  as  explained  else- 
where. Due  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  loss  of 
flavor,  the  absence  of  any  standard  as  to  color  and 
salting  exacted  in  the  Eastern  market,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  sacrificing  a  quick  flavor  in  order  to  preserve 
the  samples  for  the  ten  or  twelve  days  between  the 
creamery  and  the  judges.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Iowa  butter  which  took  the  sweepstakes  contained 
the  original  buttermilk  when  put  on  the  table  at  the 
banquet,  after  scoring.  A  sample  brought  home  by 
Mr.  Watscn  became  rancid  in  seven  days  after  leav- 
ing the  convention,  which  shows  conclusively  that 
the  quick  flavor  of  fresh  makes  near  the  exhibition 
gave  a  decided  advantage  in  scoring.  This  Iowa  but- 
ter was  magnificent  and  deserved  the  gold  medal, 
and  went  to  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  winning  prizes 
and  knows  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  this  competition  ; 
but  there  were  several  former  prize  winners  at 
Owatonna  who  did  not  excel  our  best  sample,  and 
there  are  yet  hopes  that  a  Californian  may  get  in  the 
lead  at  the  National  Convention,  and  we  must  keep 
trying. 

The  Score. — In  order  to  give  the  butter  makers  a 
full  report,  copies  of  the  original  score  cards  were 
made  and  sent  to  the  buttermakers.  The  following 
table  is  made  up  from  the  scores  of  the  California 
exhibit: 

DETAIL  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  ENTRIES. 

Flavor  Gain  ( 'otor 

{M  Points).  («  Points).  {10  Points). 

*C  H  D  C  HD  C       H  D 

1.  Geo.  E.  Peoples  46  46  45  24.5  25  25  10      10  10 

2.  E.H.  Hageman  46  46  45  25  25  25  9      9t  9t 

3.  J.P.Pearson  45  45  46  24  24  25  8.5t  8.5t  9 

4.  Victor  Howard  44  44  44  24.5  24  25  9      10  9 

5.  Geo.  E.  Newman  44  44  44  25  24  25  8       9  9 

6.  W.  J.  Martin  43  44  45  24.5  25  25  10      10  10 

7.  G.  Maddalena  41  41  45  24.5  24  25  8f      8t  9t 

8.  Jas.  Quanchi  40  40  42  25  25  25  9  8.59 

9.  Wm.  Turner  40  40  44  24  24  24  8.5    9  10 

10.    Martin  Erlksen  38  40  40  24  24  24  5      10      10  10 

Salting        Appear.  Ave. 
(Id  Points),   (r.  Points),  (loo  Pts). 
C     H       D  C    H  D 

L   Geo.  E.  Peoples  10   10      10        5  5  5  95.5 

2.  E.  H.  Hageman  10    9      10        5  5  5  94.3 

3.  J.  P.  Pearson  10  10      10        5  5  5  93.3 

4.  Victor  Howard  10    9.5  10        5  5  5  92.6 

5.  Geo.  E.  Newman  10  10      10        5   5   5  92.3 

6.  W.  J.  Martin  10    10      10         3   3   3  91.5 

7.  G.  Maddalena  10  10      10        5  5  5  90.1 

8.  Jas.  yuanchi  10    9.5   10        5  5  5  89.3 

9.  Wm.  Turner   9     9      10        5  5  5  88.5 

10.  Martin  Eriksen  10   10      10        4   5  5  87.5 

*  Judges— Collyer,  Chicago;  Healy,  N.  Y.,  and  Douglass,  Boston, 
t  Too  much  color. 

Comments. — The  uniformity  of  the  scores  by  three 
judges  is  proof  of  their  competency.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  all  were  short  of  flavor,  which,  as  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  is  due  to  the  distance  and  time  in- 
volved in  getting  it  to  the  exhibit. 

In  justice  to  the  last  two  parties  named  in  the 
table,  it  should  be  explained  that  conditions  were  de- 
cidedly against  them.  Mr.  Turner,  after  having 
promised  to  enter  his  butter,  wrote  that,  owing  to 
floods,  that  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  feed  and  water, 
he  abandoned  the  idea  to  make  an  exhibit ;  but,  to 
keep  his  promise  and  encourage  the  movement,  he, 
later,  sent  in  a  tub  with  conditions  to  his  disadvan- 
tage. Mr.  Eriksen's  tub  was  the  only  entry  from 
Humboldt,  and,  as  it  was  first  proposed  to  send  by 
freight,  it  was  made  fully  two  weeks  before  the  ex- 
hibit took  place,  and  as  the  remoteness  of  the  cream- 
ery would  not  permit  arrangements  for  a  second  tub, 
it  was  sent  East  with  this  serious  handicap,  which 
accounts  for  the  loss  in  flavor. 

How  the  Butter  was  Made. — Realizing  that  it  would 
be  interesting  to  present  the  conditions  and  methods 
under  which  the  butter  was  made,  a  letter  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Watson  to  all  who  made  entries,  request- 
ing information  on  some  of  the  most  important 
points.  From  the  replies  received  by  him  the  follow- 
ing notes  are  condensed: 

Gfo.  E.  Peoples — Cows  mostly  "scrub,"  with  con- 
siderable Durham  and  Holstein  blood  ;  feed,  alfalfa  ; 
weather,  cloudy  and  sultry  ;  milk  separated  at  80°; 
cream  cooled  to  70°;  cream  contained  39  per  cent 
butter  fat  and  ripened  for  48  hours  at  65°;  churned  at 


57°.  Through  an  accident  the  butter  was  over- 
churned. 

E.  S.  Hageman — Cows  are  mostly  Jersey,  Durham 
and  Holstein  ;  feed,  mostly  clover,  rye  grass  and  vol- 
unteer barley  and  oats  ;  weather,  wet  and  stormy  ; 
milk  separated  at  84°  ;  cream  cooled  to  56°;  cream 
contained  31  per  cent  fat ;  ripened  for  30  hours  and 
churned  at  56°,  requiring  20  minutes  ;  butter  washed 
twice  and  salt  added  while  in  granules  and  allowed  30 
minutes  to  dissolve  and  then  worked. 

In  examining  the  scores  made  at  the  Owatonna 
convention  I  notice  California  did  not  score  quite  as 
well  as  the  East,  but  I  think  we  have  done  very  well, 
when  the  circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration, 
for  I  assume  that  most  of  our  butter  makers  labored 
under  the  same  difficulties  as  I  did.  My  own  score  of 
!>4.3  was  far  better  than  I  anticipated,  for  I  felt  posi- 
tive that  I  had  over-salted  and  used  too  much  color, 
and  also  that  I  was  lacking  in  flavor.  I  might  also 
say  that  I  did  not  have  very  good  luck  in  churning. 
I  am  willing  to  give  it  another  trial  next  year  and 
hope  to  have  better  luck. 

J.  P.  Pearson — Cows,  common  stock  ;  feed,  mostly 
oat  hay,  pasture  being  scarce  ;  weather,  very  wet 
and  foggy;  milk  separated  at  80°;  cream  cooled  to 
G2°;  cream  contained  50  per  cent  fat  and  was  ripened 
for  20  hours;  starter  made  by  using  B  41;  churned  at 
60°,  which  was  higher  than  I  desired,  but  lacked  fa- 
cilities for  reducing  the  temperature  ;  washed  twice 
and  salted  in  the  worker,  using  the  National  worker. 

Geo.  E.  Neioman — Cows,  mostly  Shorthorn,  with 
some  Jersey;  feed,  young  pasture  grass,  with  barley 
and  alfalfa  hay,  with  mustard,  that  at  times  is  very 
troublesome;  weather,  moist;  milk  separated  at  80°, 
and  the  cream  cooled  to  60°  and  ripened  at  that  tem- 
perature for  48  hours  and  was  then  cooled  to  55°  and 
churned.  The  cream  tested  about  35  per  cent  of  fat. 
When  the  butter  began  to  form,  the  churn  was 
stopped  and  ten  gallons  of  strong,  cold  brine  added. 
The  churning  was  then  continued  until  the  granules 
floated  well  on  top  of  the  buttermilk.  After  the  but- 
termilk was  drawn  off,  the  butter  was  washed  twice. 
The  salt  was  added  in  the  churn  and  mixed  with  the 
granules  by  a  few  revolutions,  and  the  butter  was 
then  placed  on  the  worker. 

Wm.  Turner — Cows,  Jersey,  Durham,  Holstein  and 
grades  in  the  order  named;  milk  separated  at  72°  and 
cream  cooled  to  58°  ;  cream  ripened  for  19  hours  at 
55°  and  churned  at  46°  ;  butter  washed  in  granules 
with  water  at  60°;  salted  on  the  worker  and  surplus 
of  salt  washed  out  with  a  spray  of  cold  water,  to  suit 
the  taste. 

G.  Maddalena — Cows,  common;  milk  separated  at 
85°  and  cream  cooled  to  57°;  cream  tested  36  percent 
and  was  ripened  for  24  hours  and  churned  at  60°;  the 
butter  was  washed  in  the  churn  and  salted  on  the 
worker. 

A  Complimentary  Score. — In  addition  to  the  cream- 
eries given  in  the  table,  two  entries  were  made  by 
J.  H.  Weger  of  the  Zumwalt  Creamery,  Visalia,  and 
by  C.  P.  Van  Dyke  of  Haywards.  Both  of  these 
have  less  than  twenty  patrons,  and  are  therefore  dis- 
qualified from  competing  for  cash  prizes.  The  two 
referred  to  scored  as  follows: 

J.  H.  Weger— Flavor  43,  grain  24.5,  color  10,  salt 
10,  appearance  5;  score,  92.5. 

C.  P.  Van  Dyke— Flavor  46,  grain  24,  color  9,  salt 
9,  appearance  5;  score,  93. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Feeding  Floors  of  Straw  and  Stalks. 


Many  Rural  readers  have  had  reason  to  wish  this 
winter  that  they  had  some  dry  place  to  feed  hogs. 
The  continuous  rains  have  made  many  corrals  seas 
of  deep  mud  and  open  fields  were  soon  trodden  into 
like  condition.  Some  months  ago  we  gave  an  account 
of  a  feeding  floor  for  swine  which  some  grower  in 
the  middle  West  had  found  a  great  advantage  and 
it  seems  from  an  account  in  the  Country  Gentleman 
that  the  same  arrangement  is  approved  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  except  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  them  of  plank  as  was  the  one  which  we 
previously  described.  The  account  we  give  in  the 
words  of  an  Ohio  grower: 

A  Straw  Feeding  Eloor. — The  spring  pigs  we  aim  to 
have  on  the  market  before  the  very  soft  weather  of 
the  fall  comes  on.  One  fall  we  failed  to  do  this,  and 
to  get  the  hogs  that  would  weigh  over  200  pounds 
each  off  the  pasture  where  we  had  been  feeding  them 
into  a  lot  surrounding  the  straw  stack,  and  to  pre- 
vent this  lot  from  becoming  an  unfathomable  mud- 
hole,  we  pulled  straw  from  the  stack  and  scattered 
it  over  the  place  where  we  wished  to  feed  the  ear 
corn.  We  did  it,  not  because  we  thought  the  straw 
at  all  desirable  for  the  purpose,  but  with  the  hope 
that  it  would  prove  better  than  mud. 

We  were  agreeably  surprised  at  the  results.  By 
pulling  out  of  the  side  of  the  rick  every  day  or  two  and 
scattering  the  fresh  straw  over  the  feeding  ground, 
we  had  a  clean  place  to  scatter  the  corn,  and  also 
made  holes  for  comfortable  beds  for  the  hogs  in  the 
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side  of  the  rick.  The  hogs  seemed  to  enjoy  eating 
the  corn  on  the  clean  straw  floor,  and  as  they  have 
no  rings  in  their  noses,  and  never  had  had  any,  they 
took  great  pleasure  in  turning  up  the  straw  for  the 
shelled  corn  that  worked  into  it  while  they  were  eat- 
ing from  the  cob.  The  hogs'  faces  always  looked 
neat  and  clean;  they  had  no  mud  on  their  feet  and 
legs,  and  from  all  appearances,  they  made  an  excel- 
lent gain  while  fed  in  this  way.  The  pointer  we  got 
then  we  put  into  practice,  more  or  less,  ever  since. 

As  we  rotate  our  crops  and  our  hog  feeding  as 
well,  permanent  feeding  floors  and  houses  are  not 
desirable.  And  if  we  can  get  clean  feeding  floors 
without  using  plank,  we  save  considerable  expense 
which  helps  us  to  make  the  cheap  pork  that  we  must 
sell  cheap. 

The  U.se  of  Stalks. — As  is  the  practice  in  this  part 
of  Ohio,  we  feed  most  of  our  corn  fodder  out  of  doors 
in  boxes,  in  lots  adjoining  the  barns  and  sheds.  Our 
brood  sows  are  kept  in  one  of  the  barn  lots  where 
the  horses  and  some  of  the  cattle  are  fed  fodder  dur- 
ing the  day.  The  sows  are  fed  their  corn  scattered 
over  cornstalks.  Sometimes  we  shell  the  corn  before 
scattering  it  out  to  them.  This  is  desirable  because 
it  compels  them  to  take  exercise  to  find  it.  And 
more,  when  they  get  each  grain  by  rooting  the  stalks 
about  for  it,  they  chew  it  thoroughly,  and  conse- 
quently digest  it  better.  While  they  are  hunting  for 
the  corn,  they  are  doing  another  job  for  us  that  we 
are  glad  to  have  them  do — that  of  forcing  up  the 
cornstalks  and  mixing  the  droppings  with  them. 

In  another  lot  we  are  feeding  fodder  to  young 
cattle.  Adjoining  this  we  have  a  lot  where  in  good 
weather  we  have  been  feeding  our  fall  pigs.  For  a 
while  this  has  been  too  muddy  for  ground  feeding, 
and  as  the  pigs  have  the  run  of  the  cattle  lot,  we 
concluded  to  feed  them  on  the  cornstalk  pile,  but  to 
do  this  it  was  necessary  to  shell  the  corn. 

This  we  scatter  over  the  stalks,  and  let  them  root 
for  it.  We  find  them  good  faithful  workers,  and 
that  their  appetites  are  improved  by  it.  We  much 
prefer  to  have  them  work  two  hours  here  to  get  all 
their  feed,  than  to  have  them  get  it  in  half  the  time 
and  lie  in  the  shed  the  other  half.  Their  working 
over  the  stalks  hastens  decomposition,  and  fines  them 
so  they  can  be  hauled  to  the  fields  and  scattered  as 
manure  any  time  we  wish.  Without  the  work  of  the 
pigs  the  stalks  would  have  to  be  worked  over  with  a 
fork  by  hand — or  allowed  to  lie  till  fall  to  decompose. 
The  way  we  work  it,  the  cornstalk  manure  can  all  be 
moved  to  the  fields  during  the  spring  and  summer, 
whenever  we  have  leisure,  with  the  teams. 

When  we  have  straw,  we  use  it  under  the  troughs 
where  we  feed  middlings  and  bran,  and  the  slop  that 
accumulates  about  the  kitchen.  We  find  it  answers 
an  excellent  purpose.  *^If  a  little  straw  gets  into  the 
trough  it  is  not  as  bad  as  mud. 

Farmers  that  have  floors  to  feed  on  know  that  the 
hogs  tramp  or  carry  mud  onto  the  floors.  This  can 
in  a  great  measure  be  prevented  by  scattering  straw 
around  the  floors  so  that  the  bogs  will  have  to  pass 
over  it  before  going  onto  the  floor.  By  doing  this 
they  leave  most  of  the  mud  on  the  straw. 

A  Caution. — I  want  it  understood  that  I  would  not 
undertake  to  feed  pigs  or  small  shotes  on  a  straw 
floor,  about  a  straw  stack,  and  allow  them  to  make 
their  nests  in  the  straw.  They  would  soon  overheat 
themselves  by  laying  in  wet  nests,  and  be  attacked 
by  the  diseases  incident  to  the  exposure  of  their 
steaming  bodies  in  inclement  weather.  The  larger 
hogs  nest  themselves  to  better  advantage,  and  do 
not  bury  themselves  in  the  straw  as  the  pigs  and 
shotes  will.   

Hints  on  Farrowing. 


proper  diet,  and  unsanitary  surroundings.  If  the 
mother  is  feverish  and  abnormally  excited  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  she  will  do,  even  toward  her 
young  offspring.  Infanticide  is  not  uncommon  among 
human  beings  that  are  surrounded  by  filth  and  un- 
sanitary conditions,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that 
some  of  our  poor  brutes  have  the  same  desire  when 
we  consider  the  life  they  have  to  lead. 

Feeding. — The  ration  of  the  farrowing  sows  should 
be  generously  varied,  and  only  sufficient  corn  be 
given  to  generate  enough  heat  to  resist  the  cold.  In 
the  summer  time  they  need  scarcely  any  corn,  but 
the  conditions  are  different  in  winter.  The  animal 
should  not  be  fattened,  for  this  causes  fever  at  the 
farrowing  time,  and  makes  the  mother  frenzied.  A 
reasonable  amount  of  food  is  apt  to  make  the  animals 
fat  unless  given  a  fair  amount  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air.  If  the  sows  will  not  take  this  of  their  own  free 
will  they  should  be  driven  about  gently.  This  exer- 
cise will  keep  their  muscles  hard  and  in  splendid  order, 
and  it  is  the  muscular  system  that  must  resist  the 
plan  of  farrowing  chiefly. 

Surroundings. — As  the  farrowing  time  approaches 
separate  the  sows  from  the  other  hogs,  so  that  they  will 
not  be  worried  or  unduly  chased  around.  Give  them 
clean  straw  for  bedding,  and  clean  out  their  pens 
every  few  days  to  make  their  conditions  as  pleasant 
as  possible.  No  corn  should  be  given  now.  Feed 
largely  on  loose  slops  as  to  cause  weakness.  The 
judgment  of  the  owner  must  be  exercised-  in  such  a 
case.  Give  the  animal  all  the  water  she  needs,  for 
she  will  become  more  or  less  feverish  as  the  time 
approaches. 

After  Care. — When  the  pigs  have  been  borne  the 
mother  needs  the  most  care.  Give  her  all  the  water 
she  wants,  and  keep  standing  in  the  pen  a  few  hand- 
fuls  of  bran  and  middlings  stirred  in  water.  She 
should  not  be  forced  to  eat.  Let  her  eat  when  she 
feels  like  it.  The  pigs  for  the  first  few  days  will  re- 
quire very  little  to  eat.  By  the  time  the  pigs  begin 
to  eat  much  she  should  be  fed  more  liberally,  and  in  a 
week  or  two  she  should  be  living  on  full  rations. 
She  should  have  all  the  milk  producing  food  she  wants 
to  eat  then.  See  that  the  swill  is  clean  and  sweet, 
and  not  sour.  The  latter  will  cause  scours  and  other 
bowel  trouble.  If  the  sow  appears  feverish  and 
shows  a  desire  to  injure  her  young  ones,  her  back 
should  be  cooled  with  a  cloth  saturated  with  coal  oil. 
Even  cold  water  is  beneficial. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Laminitis  and  Its  Treatment. 


Very  many  pigs  are  lost  through  the  improper 
care  of  the  sows.  The  unnatural  nabit  of  the  sow 
trying  to  destroy  her  young  comes  largely  from  im- 


TotheEditok: — I  would  like  to  gain  a  little  information 
about  a  disease  in  horses,  hereabouts  called  laminitis.  I 
would  be  very  much  obliged  to  have  Dr.  Creely  answer  the 
following  queries:  1.  What  is  laminitis?  2.  What  is  the 
cause  of  same?  3.  What  are  the  symptoms?  4.  What  is  the 
remedy,  if  any  ?  This  is  a  disease  that  I  have  heard  a  number 
of  definitions  for,  and  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  know  what  it  is, 
and  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  Dr.  Creely  could  enlighten 
me  on  the  subject  through  the  columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  Fred  Baisch. 

Palisade,  Colo.,  Feb.  26,  1897. 

Laminitis,  founder  or  feet  inflammation  are  one 
and  the  same  disease.  Laminitis  is  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  diseases  the  horse  is  liable  to,  and  is  not 
confined  to  the  feet,  although  its  chief  seat  is  there. 
It  is  caused  by  overexertion,  inordinate  feeding, 
drinking  cold  water  when  heated,  long  drives  or  a 
sudden  chill.  It  is  often  communicated  to  the  feet 
as  a  complication  of  some  debilitating  disease,  as 
pneumonia  (lung  fever),  inflammation  of  bowels,  colic 
or  bronchitis. 

Symptoms.— The  horse  is  excessively  lame,  almost 
immovable,  especially  at  starting.    He  seems  as  if 


all  his  body  were  cramped,  stands  with  hind  legs 
drawn  under  belly  and  the  fore  feet  advanced,  in 
order  to  relieve  them  from  the  weight  as  much  as 
possible.  Occasionally,  he  may  seem  to  sway  him- 
self backward  and  forward,  elevating  the  toes,  throw 
his  weight  for  a  moment  on  the  heels  of  the  fore  feet 
and  then  assume  his  original  position.  If  compelled 
to  move,  he  elevates  his  feet  with  great  difficulty, 
not  because  the  muscles  of  locomotion  are  inflamed, 
as  is  sometimes  supposed,  but  because  he  requires 
all  his  feet  to  be  upon  the  ground  at  the  same  time 
to  bear  the  weight  of  the  body.  He  will  often  groan 
from  pain,  while  sweat  bedews  the  skin.  To  tell  a 
case  of  laminitis  or  founder  quickly,  the  best  method 
is  to  push  the  horse  backwards,  when  it  will  be  seen 
at  once  that  he  will  elevate  his  toes  and  throw  his 
weight  on  the  heels.  In  some  instances  the  horse 
will  lie  down  upon  his  side  for  hours  without  moving, 
evidently  getting  great  relief  from  the  assumption  of 
this  position,  while  in  others,  particularly  during  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  disease,  he  will  stand  persist- 
ently. As  a  rule,  it  affects  only  the  fore  feet,  but 
in  some  attacks  all  four  feet  are  involved. 

Treatment. — Gentle    purgatives;    on   no  account 
must  violent  cathartics  be  given.    Give  forty  drops 
tincture   of    aconite   root  every  two    hours  syr- 
inged  on  tongue;   after  eight   doses    have  been 
given,  stop  the  aconite.    The  most  important  thing 
to  do  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack  is  to  remove  the 
shoes;  do  not  touch  the  foot  with  knife.    Back  the 
horse  in  a  stall,  tying  him  to  each  side;  fill  a  tub 
with  water  as  hot  as  your  hand  can  stand,  and  put 
straw  in  tub  for  the  horse  to  stand  upon  and  keep 
water  as  hot  as  he  can  stand  it  for  four  hours.  The 
water  can  be  kept  hot  by  immersing  hot  irons  in  it 
at  stated  intervals;  after  four  hours  take  out  of  tub 
and  put  on  a  steaming  hot  flaxseed  poultice  and  put 
in  a  box  stall  with  about  one  bale  of  straw  for  him 
to  lie  upon.    Get  him  to  lie  down,  if  possible.  Four 
hours  later  put  in  hot  tub  again,  letting  poultices  re- 
main; keep  in  tub  four  hours,  making  him  stand  in 
tub  eight  hours  the  first  day  and  four  hours  every 
day  thereafter.    Then  take  out  and  put  in  stall; 
keep  the  poultices  on  constantly.    On  the  fourth  day 
put  him  to  stand  in  a  brook  or  running  stream  of 
cold  water.    If  this  is  unhandy,  dig  a  hole  and  fill 
with  cold  water  and  keep  him  standing  for  several 
hours  daily.    In  place  of  hot,  put  on  cold  flaxseed  or 
oilcake  poultices.    The  diet  is  the  most  important. 
No  hay  or  dry  food  of  any  kind  can  be  given.  Give 
warm  bran  mashes,  carrots,  finely  cut  grass  or  al- 
falfa and  as  little  to  eat  as  possible;  give  all  the  cold 
water  he  cares  to  drink.    Bleeding  from  toe  vein  is 
good,  but  the  complications  that  sometimes  arise  are 
serious;  general  blood  letting  from  knee  or  neck  is 
not  advised.    After  four  or  five  days  he  will  recover 
and  be  as  good  and  sound  as  ever.    Again  shoe  with 
a  light,  wide  web  shoe,  well  concaved,  with  low  heel 
and  toe,  leather  under  shoe,  Stockholm  tar  and 
oakum,  and  draw  shoes  on  very  lightly.    The  only 
medicine  required  after  aconite  is  chemically  pure 
nitrate  of  potash — a  heaping  tablespoonful,  three 
times  daily,  in  feed  or  drinking  water. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  D.  V.  S. 


For  Bud=Eating  Birds. 


Linnets  have  a  habit  of  eating  apricot  buds  about 
this  time  of  year.  Mr.  Craw  writes  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  of  Fresno,  as  stated  in  the 
Madera  Tribune,  that  when  he  sprayed  with  whale 
oil  soap  for  scale  the  linnets  did  not  trouble.  The 
paper  says  one-quarter  pound  of  whale  oil  soap  to 
ten  gallons  of  water,  but  this  seems  to  the  Tree  and 
Vine  much  too  weak.  We  should  think  that  a  pound 
of  soap  to  four  or  five  gallons  would  be  about  right, 
and  would  have  some  effect  on  moss  and  scale  also. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

DEALERS  IN  STANDARD  GOODS. 

Benicia  Improved  Headers,  Buffalo  Pitts  Engines  and  Threshers, 

Genuine  Adriance  Buckeye  Mowers,  Reapers  and  Binders, 
Tiger  and  Hollingsworth-Tiger  Horse  Rakes,       Bain  Wagons. 

"WRITE  IFOIR  CATALOGUE. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Cosmos. 


When  the  morning  st3rf>  sans?  together:  Job:  Oh.  38. 
The  mountains  Bkipped  like  rams. 
And  ihe  little  hills  like  lambs:  Psalm. 
Let  the  earth  be  glad :   Let  the  floodB  clap  their 
hands!  Id. 

All,  all  is  still!  'tis  now  the  noon  of  night; 

The  infant  moon  has  gone  beyond  the  sea; 
The  earth's  asleep,  yet  in  her  wondrous  might 

She  rolls  without  a  jar,  a  living  entity. 
Who  will  not  say  she  is  a  conscious  thing— 
As  conscious  of  her  power  as  mightiest  king ! 

The  open  firmament,  an  inverted  bowl, 
Securely  rests  upon  the  horizon's  rim; 

The  milky  way,  a  vast  unfolded  scroll, 
Sheds  sober  light  until  morn's  twilight  dim, 

And  then  the  conquering  sun,  the  dark,  deep 
blue, 

Dilutes  to  gentler  shade  and  milder  hue. 

The  ambitious  moon,  with  each  returning  day, 
Audacious  grown,  lays  slow  behind  her  sire, 

Nor  will  she  aught  her  retrogression  stay, 
Until  below  the  west  is  lost  his  fire; 

Then  rounded  full,  she,  sovereign  queen  of 
night, 

Bathes  lands  and  oceans  wide  in  her  clear, 
silvery  light. 

The  burning  stars  that  grace  earth's  canopy 
Benignly  look  on  wastes  and  fertile  plains, 
A  brilliant  host,  encamped  in  fields  on  high, 
Praise  Him  in  anthems  full,  in  deep,  har- 
monious strains — 
Him,  who  from  chaos  and  Stygian  night's 
abyss, 

Called    them    to    conscious  life— a  life  of 
blessedness. 

Do  not  the  sun  and  stars,  planets  and  moons— all 

Live  and  remember  well  of  a-ons  old, 
Of  Nature's  throes,  when  from  night's  dis- 
mal pall, 

Light  rescued  earth,  and  from  the  icy  cold 
Of  winter  drear  did  substitute  the  day 
Of  genial  warmth,  and  'growth  as  darkness 
passed  away ! 

Aye,  they  remember  all— how  the  destroying 
flood, 

Ere  the  unfathomed  deluge  had  retired, 
Engulfed  the  world  and  all  the  unrighteous 
brood, 

Who  against  God  had  impiously  conspired  ; 
How  rode  the  Ark  amid  the  storm,  and  then 

safely  sat 
Securely  moored  aloft  Mount  Ararat. 

Witnesses  they  were  to  Israel's  exodus, 
When  flushed  with  hope  across  the  sea  thev 
fled. 

Escaped  from  bondage  somber  as  dark  Erebus. 
Onward  they  journeyed  by  the  great  Cap- 
tain led, 

From  Pisgah's  top  'twas  granted  him  to  see 
The  promised  land — the  goal  of  Israel,  free. 

And  they  beheld  the  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
Which  shone  above  the  place  where  Christ 
was  born ; 

The  Son  of  Man  for  man's  redemption  came, 

As  comes  the  sun  evolving  genial  morn. 
He  came  to  bless — the  poor  his  blessings 
craved, 

The  "?orld  received  him  not — the  world  by 

sin  enslaved. 

Sadly  they  mourned  the  wars  of  Christendom, 
That  drenched  the  world  with  blood  for 

cruel  creeds, 
Shrouding  men's  souls  in  cheerless  midnight 

gloom, 

And  fever  of  threatened  woes,  which,  nor 
works  nor  deeds 
Could  aught  avert.    Bigots,  God's  love  dis- 
dained, 

In   greed    for   power  by  crimsoned  hands 
maintained. 

Hopeful  they  wait  the  promised  time  to  come, 
When  persecution's  wars  shall  ever  cease ; 

The  just  shall  share  the  grand  millennium, 
Foretold  by  Seers  inspired  :   The  Prince  of 
Peace 

O'er  all  shall  reign,  their  Prophet,  Priest  and 
King:— 

Then  will  the  morning  stars  again  together 
sing. 


San  Francisco,  October,  1896. 


C. 


The  Man  Who  Spoiled  The  flusic. 


There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  he  did, 
and  yet  it  was  the  last  thing  he  was 
likely  to  believe.  He  loved  music;  his 
voice  was  often  heard  ringing  out  a 
rollicking  song  in  the  tap  room.  And 
now  it  kept  coming  to  him,  in  at  least 
a  score  of  different  ways— he  himself 
was  the  man  who  spoiled  all  the  music  ! 

He  was  not  in  the  brightest  possible 
condition  for  an  argument,  and  cer- 
tainly not  in  a  humor  to  be  convinced 
of  a  truth  that  he  did  not  want  to 
believe;  and  yet  convinced  he  was,  and 
every  minute  added  to  the  conviction. 
Every  sight  about  him,  and  the  silence, 
if  not  the  sounds,  forced  it  home  upon 
him,  so  that  there  could  not  possibly 
be  any  mistake. 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon  about  four 
o'clock.  He  was  leaning  against  the 
wall  by  the  dirty  fireplace,  unwashed 


and  in  his  Shirt  sleeves.  The  room 
looked  as  wretched  as  the  man  himself, 
and  as  dirty;  blackened  and  broken, 
with  window  panes  either  plastered 
over  with  paper  or  stuffed  out  with 
rags.  The  rickety  furniture  was  there 
simply  because  it  could  fetch  nothing 
elsewhere.  Seated  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fireplace  was  the  white-faced  and 
slatternly  wife,  holding  a  tiny  bit  of 
mortality  at  her  breast,  and  breathing 
a  heavy  sigh  that  told  of  a  burden  there 
a  great  deal  heavier  than  a  baby. 

One  word  summed  up  the  whole  rea- 
son of  the  wretchedness — drink.  Not 
a  bad  sort  of  a  man  but  for  this  one 
thing;  able  to  earn  good  wages  and  to 
have  a  comfortable  home;  yet  no  idle 
miscreant  ever  dwelt  amid  greater 
squalor  or  kept  all  about  him  in  greater 
misery. 

So  it  was  that  on  this  Sunday  after- 
noon, Jack  stood,  as  cross  as  cross  could 
be,  ready  to  let  out  his  misery  upon 
the  first  victim  he  could  find,  as  if  any 
one  were  to  be  blamed  for  it  sooner 
than  himself.  Then  it  was  the  door 
opened  suddenly  with  a  bang,  and  in 
burst  two  little  maidens  singing  mer- 
rily; eyes  and  faces,  hands  and  feet,  all 
were  full  of  music.  They  had  come 
from  the  Mission  Sunday  School,  and 
the  last  hymn  was  in  their  ears  and 
came  cheerily  ringing  from  their  lips  I 

I  am  so  glad  that  our  Father  in  heaven 
Tells  of  llis  love  in  the  book  He  has  given. 

They  had  just  got  to  the  line  of  the 
chorus,  "  I  am  so  glad."  and  it  came 
in  at  the  opened  door  with  such  a  bound- 
ing gladness  as  they  lifted  the  latch 
and  felt  that  they  were  in  freedom  of 
the  home — "  I  am  so  glad  "'■--then  sud- 
denly they  came  far  enough  to  see  their 
father.  Instantly  the  voices  were 
silenced,  the  sunshine  died  out  of  their 
eyes.  With  a  frightened  look  tilling 
their  faces  they  shrank  outside  the  door 
again  and  sut  it  noiselessly. 

The  silence  that  followed  was  un- 
broken by  a  sound.  The  wife  sat 
mournfully  looking  at  the  blackened 
ashes  of  the  fireplace,  with  the  little 
one  asleep  in  her  arms.  That  ubrupt 
and  sudden  silence  smote  Jack's  heart; 
those  changed  faces,  and  the  little 
frightened  maidens  hushed  like  that — 
he  felt  that  he  had  done  it  all.  He 
seemed  to  hear  again  the  happy  burst, 
"  I  am  so  glad,"  and  then  that  dreadful 
stopping.  He  was  going  to  ask  with 
an  oath  why  they  didn't  go  on  singing, 
but  they  weren't  there,  and  so  it  was 
no  use  to  do  that;  besides  he  knew  well 
enough,  too  well,  why  they  had  stopped, 
so  it  came  about  that  he  lifted  himself 
from  the  wall  and  thrust  himself  fiercely 
into  his  jacket,  and  went  slouching  to- 
wards the  door.  He  strode  out  of  the 
court  and  away  on,  anywhere,  until  he 
got  outside  the  streets  and  into  the 
more  quiet  and  pleasant  roads;  then 
he  slackened  his  pace.  The  fierceness 
had  turned  to  grief,  and  at  last  there 
came  the  words  muttered  to  himself, 
"That's  what  I  am  always  doing;  I 
spoil  all  the  music." 

It  was  dreadful  to  think  of  it,  as  he 
turned  it  over.  How  much  it  meant  ! 
He  thought  of  his  wife,  and  of  the  sweet 
voice  she  had  long  ago,  and  how,  back 
in  the  old  times,  they  had  sung  to- 
gether. And  now  to  think  of  her  sit- 
ting there,  so  white-faced  and  silent  ! 
She  never  even  sang  the  baby  off  to 
sleep— only  kept  on  sighing.  "Any- 
how, not  when  I  am  there,"  said  Jack; 
"I  spoil  all  the  music." 

It  was  dreadful  to  think  about  it,  of 
the  places  he  had  been  in  as  a  carpen- 
ter, and  the  chances  he  had  had,  and 
how  one  after  another  he  had  lost  them 
all  through  the  drink,  and  now  the  first 
to  get  notice  to  quit,  the  last  to  be 
offered  a  job,  was  he  who  had  prided 
himself  on  his  work.  "Oh,  dear,  I've 
been  spoiling  all  the  music  for  years," 
sighed  Jack. 

So  it  came  about  that  poor  Jack,  so 
burdened  and  helpless,  stopped  there 
and  said,  "God  help  me!"  He  had 
gone  on,  never  thinking  where  he  was 
going,  until  now  he  found  himself  out- 
side the  long  stretch  of  the  houses,  and 
was  under  the  green  trees,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  fields.  The  lark  sang 
overhead,  the  thrush  and  the  blackbird 
rang  out  their  richest  notes:  in  the 
branches  above  him  a  crowd  of  spar- 
rows met  and  chirped  the  very  loudest, 


merriest  music  they  had  ever  learned. 
And  there,  in  the  sunset,  Jack  leaned 
on  a  gate  and  let  his  soul  flow  out  to 
God  in  helplessness  and  sorrow  and 
longing. 

It  was  quite  dark  before  he  passed  in 
at  the  squalid  court  where  he  lived  and 
turned  with  a  sigh  into  his  wretched 
home.  Poor  Jack,  his  heart  was  very 
sore  through  that  night,  and,  asleep 
or  awake,  again  and  again  the  words 
came  sadly  to  his  lips,  "  I  spoil  all  the 
music." 

The  next  day  he  was  up  and  off  at 
daybreak.  Vexed  and  desperate  as  he 
was,  he  went  at  his  work  with  a  grim 
fierceness,  without  a  word  for  anybody. 
His  mates  were  used  to  his  moods,  and 
did  not  care  to  interfere  with  him  at 
times  like  these.  "Jack  is  out  again 
about  some'at,"  said  they,  with  a  jerk 
of  the  thumb  in  his  direction.  They 
might  stop  for  dinner,  but  Jack 
snatched  at  a  bit  of  bread  and  worked 
on;  they  might  pack  up  at  the  strike 
of  the  clock,  but  so  long  as  the  light 
lasted  Jack  would  stick  at  it. 

jack's  fit  was  on  the  next  day,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  his  mates — the  brow 
knit  and  the  lips  tight  and  the  work 
flying  on  at  a  tremendous  pace.  "Why, 
Jack,  lad."  cried  one  "  art  thou  putting 
a  week  o  Work  into  a  day,  that  thou 
mayest  go  on  a  spree  all  the  rest  of 
it?" 

"  No,"  said  .lack,  so  grutHy  that  no- 
body had  a  word  for  him  again;  and  so 
it  lasted  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday.  All  that  was  strange  enough, 
and  set  his  workmates  wondering;  but 
strangest  of  all  was  it  when  that  Sat- 
urday afternoon  came  and  Jack  took 
up  his  wages  without  a  word  and  just 
walked  right  away  from  them.  "Jack's 
mad;"  said  they.  "  Never  knew  his  fit 
last  so  long  as  this. 

"Now,"  said  Jack,  taking  a  stride 
just  double  the  usual  length,  and  put- 
ting his  foot  down  as  if  he  meant  to 
get  through  to  the  other  side  of  the 
earth,  "  I'll  try  and  get  the  music  back- 
again,"  and  Jack  meant  to  smile,  but 
he  had  to  put  his  mouth  tight  and  knit 
his  brows  to  keep  back  a  tear.  "  By 
God's  help,"  Jack  added,  devoutly. 

When  he  came  home  he  evidently  was 
not  expected;  indeed,  was  scarcely 
wanted.  The  wife  lifted  her  face  in 
surprise,  and  Went  on  with  her  scrub- 
bing. Whatever  this  coming  home 
meant,  nothing  ever  brought  her  any 
good. 

Poor  Jack,  he  seemed  to  hear  it  all. 
"Spoiled  her  music,  too."  He  hung 
up  his  bag  of  tools  on  their  peg  and 
took  off  the  apron  that  was  rolled  about 
his  waist,  and  then  caught  sight  of 
that  very  venerable  and  hairless  scrub- 
bing brush.  "  It  will  help  to  bring 
back  the  music,"  said  Jack  to  himself, 
purposing  to  buy  his  Wife  there  and 
then  a  new  one,  but  the  purpose  was 
somewhat  delayed.  Just  then,  from 
some  corner  of  the  room,  came  the  cry 
of  the  baby.  The  wife  was  rising  up  to 
get  at  it  when  Jack  dived  in  after  the 
little  bundle  of  rags  and  fetched  it  out. 

"  I'll  hold  her  a  bit,"  said  Jack,  rather 
shyly. 

Jack's  wife  would  like  to  have  said, 
"Thank  you,"  but  see  felt  shy,  too. 
"  Now,  Jack,  try  and  mend  the  music," 
said  he  to  himself,  and  that  time  he  really 
did  smile,  for  the  baby  was  unused  to 
strangers,  and  none  was  a  greater 
stranger  to  it  than  its  own  father,  so 
it  just  cried  out  lustily.  The  good 
wife  scrubbed  on.  There  were  times 
when  she  had  to  let  it  cry  a  bit,  and 
this  should  be  one  of  them.  Jack  took 
it  tenderly  into  his  arms  and  chirped 
to  it,  and  chirped  louder,  but  still  it 
cried.  Then  Jack  took  it  up  in  his 
hands  and  danced  it  to  and  fro,  and 
began  to  sing,  soft  and  low  at  first,  as 
a  man  who  is  feeling  his  way.  But 
still  the  baby  cried.  And  the  good  wife 
rose  from  her  scrubbing  to  take  it  her- 
self. Jack  would  try  once  more;  it 
really  was  not  pleasant  to  be  beaten 
like  this,  so  he  set  him  resolutely  and 
then  rang  out  an  old  song  of  long  ago 
with  all  the  force  of  his  voice.  The 
effect  was  magical.  The  baby  stopped 
as  if  it  was  charmed;  it  opened  its 
mouth  in  imitation  of  the  father's,  it 
laid  hold  firmly  of  the  whiskers  with 
little,  tangled  fingers,  as  if  it  would 
keep  him  at  it,  and  then  it  laughed  and 


crowed  with  delight.  The  poor  wife 
looked  on  and  smiled;  it  was  a  strange 
Smile,  as  if  she  had  got  out  of  the  way 
of  it,  but  it  stayed  longer  than  yott 
might  have  thought. 

"Eh,  Jack,  it  is  good  to  hear  thy 
music  again,"  she  said  very  quietly. 

Poor  Jack,  it  almost  put  him  out. 
He  did  stop  for  a  moment,  but  instantly 
the  little  face  puckered  and  wrinkled 
into  all  sorts  of  lines,  the  eyes  closedi 
the  hose  was  squeezed  together,  ana 
the  lips  began  to  quiver  with  the  coming 
cry.  Then  Jack  had  to  strike  off  again, 
only  to  find  the  effect  as  magical  as 
before,  and  to  hear  the  baby  laughing 
and  crowing  once  more.  And  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  there  came  In  two  little 
maidens,  to  find  the  father  leaning 
against  the  wall  making  music  likfe  thigi 

"  Why,  we  couldn't  think  who  ever  it 
was,  father,"  said  they,  wondering, 
and  without  the  merriment  fading  from 
their  eyes  this  time. 

They  sat  at  tea,  silent  and  shy.  every 
one  of  them  wondering  except  the 
baby;  that  kept  stretching  out  its  arms 
to  the  father,  and  found  a  new  delight 
in  pulling  at  his  whiskers. 

Poor  Jack,  he  wanted  all  his  thoughts 
about  him  to  say  what  he  found  it  so 
hard  to  say,  but  words  wouldn't  t'otne, 
and  the  most  eloquent  would  find  it 
hard  to  talk  when  a  tiny  hand  was  be1 
ing  thrust  in  one  s  mouth,  and  another 
tugged  at  the  beard.  So  Jack  had  to 
coutent  himself  with  putting  his  band 
in  his  pocket,  and,  taking  out  oht! 
sovereign  and  one  half  sovereign,  he 
gave  them  to  his  wife. 

"What's  this,  Jack?"  she  asked, 
going  to  the  window,  for  it  was  getting 
darkish,  and  she  feared  the  first  glance 
had  deceived  ber. 

"  Wages,"  said  Jack,  getting  it  out 
as  he  could. 

The  poor  wife  looked  at  the  money, 
and  then  she  looked  at  him.  She  bit 
each  of  the  coins,  and  then  looked  as  if 
she  would  like  to  apply  her  lips  at  least 
to  Jack's.  But  she  put  the  money  In 
her  pocket,  and  felt  that  if  this  thing 
went  on  she  would  have  to  sing,  too. 

"  I'll  stay  and  take  care  of  the  little 
ones  if  you  want  to  go  out,  wife,"  said 
Jack.  True  it  was  spoken  with  some 
interruption,  and  more  than  one  word 
was  bobbed  back  into  to  the  mouth  by 
that  little  hand.  Sut  it  went  down 
into  the  good  wife's  heart  and  stirred 
music  she  had  not  heard  for  many  a 
long  day. 

Bless  thee,  lad  !  it  is  good  of  thee," 
said  the  wife,  and  then  she  blushed  like 
a  maiden  that  she  should  have  said  so 
much. 

"'Tis  all  thine,  wife,  so  don't  be 
afraid,"  said  Jack,  as  the  wife  went  out 
of  the  door. 

She  turned  back  with  a  great  stare. 
She  had  taken  the  half  sovereign,  and 
put  the  other  in  the  mysterious  depths 
of  her  dress. 

"  All  this  !  "  she  said.  "  Why,  Jack, 
what  must  I  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  Buy  thyself  a  new  scrubbing  brush, 
and  get  the  baby  a  new  frock  for  Sun- 
day," and  this  time  Jack  did  smile. 

The  wife  came  nearer;  she  couldn't 
help  it;  she  stood  for  a  moment  pluck- 
ing up  courage,  then  she  put  her  hand 
on  his  shoulder  and  stooped  down  and 
kissed  the  baby,  and  took  a  long  time 
over  it,  to. 

"I  should  like  to  give  thee  one,  too," 
she  said  as  shyly  as  possible,  and  she 
did  it  splendidly  and  then  hurried 
away. 

"  I  think  the  music  is  coming  back 
again,"  said  Jack  to  himself. 

*  *  ♦  * 

Later  that  night,  after  his  wife  came 
back,  Jack  went  marketing,  and  a 
couple  of  chairs  were  set  by  the  fire. 
"Good  kind  of  musical  boxes,"  said 
Jack  to  himself,  as  he  took  them  in  at 
the  door  and  set  each  in  its  place.  And 
there,  about  the  fire,  they  sat  side  by 
side,  silent  for  a  while,  the  baby  asleep 
and  the  little  maidens  at  her  side. 

"  Come,  little  ones,  you  must  sing  to 
mother  and  me,"  said  he  at  last.  'I 
am  so  glad,'  you  know." 

And  they  looked  at  each  other  with 
a  wonder  that  soon  passed  into  sunshine 
and  joy;  and  before  they  knew  it  Jack 
and  his  wife  joined  with  them.  But 
poor  Jack  broke  down  before  he  had 
gone  on  long;  then  the  others  broke 
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down,  too,  and  all  was  still  for  a  while, 
until  Jack  wiped  away  his  tears  and 
looked  up  cheerily. 

"Eh,  but  I  mustn't  spoil  the  music 
like  this.  Sing  on,  little  ones,"  and 
they  did  sing,  and  Jack  sang,  and  his 
wife.  And  then  Jack  did  as  he  hadn't 
done  for  many  a  day;  he  knelt  down 
with  wife  and  children,  and  asked  God 
to  help  them  and  bless  them,  to  forgive 
the  past,  and  to  strengthen  him  for 
the  future. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


As  you  go  forward  in  life,  never  ex- 
pect too  much,  never  hope  for  too 
little. — Dr.  Jowett. 

Those  who  are  kind,  sympathetic, 
Considerate  and  thoughtful  of  the  pleas- 
ure and  interest  of  others,  never  lack 
friends. 

Souls  are  made  sweet,  not  by  taking 
the  acid  fluids  out,  but  by  putting 
something  in — a  great  love,  a  new 
spiritj  the  spirit  of  Christ. — Henry 
Druramond. 

A  religion  without  thanksgiving, 
praise  and  joy,  is  like  a  flower  without 
tint,  perfume  or  honey.  There  may 
be  such  a  flower,  but  surely  no  one 
would  care  to  pluck  it. 

No  act  of  a  man,  no  thing  (how  much 
less  the  man  himself),  is  extinguished 
when  it  disappears  ;  through  consider- 
able time  it  still  visibly  works,  though 
done  and  vanished. — Carlyle. 

Enjoy  the  blessings  of  this  day,  if 
God  sends  them,  and  the  evils  of  it 
bear  patiently  and  sweetly;  for  this 
day  is  only  ours.  We  are  dead  yester- 
day, and  we  are  not  yet  born  to  the 
morrow. 

When  God  thought  of  Mother,  he 
must  have  laughed  with  satisfaction, 
and  framed  it  quickly — so  rich,  so 
deep,  so  divine,  so  full  of  soul,  power 
and  beauty  was  the  conception. — 
Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

If  we  look  down,  then  our  shoulders 
stoop.  If  our  thoughts  look  down 
then  our  character  bends.  It  is  only  ) 
when  we  hold  our  heads  up  that  the  ' 
body  becomes  erect.  It  is  only  when 
our  thoughts  go  up  that  our  life  be- 
comes erect. 

I  love  to  believe  that  no  heroic  sacri- 
fice is  ever  lost  ;  that  the  characters  of 
men  are  moulded  and  inspired  by  what 
their  fathers  have  done — that  treas- 
ured up  in  American  souls  are  all  the 
unconscious  influences  of  great  deeds 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  from  Agin- 
court  to  Bunker  Hill.  It  was  such  an 
influence  that  led  a  young  Greek,  2,000 
years  ago,  when  he  heard  the  news  of 
Marathon,  to  exclaim:  "The  trophies 
•of  Miltiades  will  not  let  me  sleep." — 
James  A.  Garfield. 

Whoever  hesitates  to  utter  that 
which  he  thinks  to  be  the  highest  truth, 
lest  it  should  be  too  much  in  advance 
of  the  time,  may  reassure  himself  by 
looking  at  his  acts  from  an  impersonal 
point  of  view.  Let  him  duly  realize 
the  fact  that  opinion  is  the  agency 
through  which  character  adopts  ex- 
ternal arrangements  to  itself — that  his 
opinion  rightly  forms  part  of  this 
agency — is  a  unit  of  force,  constituting 
with  other  such  units,  the  general 
power  which  works  out  social  changes, 
and  he  will  perceive  that  he  may  prop- 
erly give  full  utterance  to  his  inner- 
most conviction,  leaving  it  to  produce 
what  effect  it  may. — Herbert  Spencer. 

I  believe  the  first  test  of  a  truly 
great  man  is  his  humility.  I  do  not 
mean  by  "humility"  doubt  of  his  own 
power,  or  hesitation  in  speaking  his 
own  opinions,  but  a  right  understand- 
ing of  the  relations  between  what  he 
can  do  and  say  and  the  rest  of  the 
world's  doings  and  sayings.  All  great 
men  not  only  know  their  own  business 
but  they  usually  know  that  they  know 
it;  and  are  not  only  right  in  their 
main  opinions,  but  do  not  think  much 
of  themselves  on  that  account.  They 
do  not  expect  their  fellow  men  to  fall 
down  and  worship  them  ;  they  have  a 
curious  under  sense  of  powerlessness, 
feeling  that  greatness  is  not  in  them, 
but  through  them.  They  do  their 
work,  feeling  that  they  cannot  well 
help  doing  it. — Ruskin. 


Curious  Facts. 


_  A  German  artisan's  breakfast  coa- 
sists  of  coffee  and  bread;  his  dinner 
soup  made  of  water,  slices  of  bread, 
slices  of  onion  and  a  little  butter,  meat 
once  or  twice  a  week;  his  supper  soup, 
cheese,  potatoes  and  bread,  with  sau- 
sage and  beer. 

Good  sandpaper  will  not  crack  when 
folded  double,  and,  when  the  sanded 
surfaces  are  rubbed  together,  an  idea 
of  the  quality  may  be  obtained  by  ob- 
serving how  readily  the  particles  of 
sand  are  detached.  Sandpaper  should 
always  be  kept  in  a  dry  place.  If  the 
back  of  the  paper  is  chalked,  it  will  pre- 
vent its  slipping  when  using. 

Germany  will  not  have  a  monopoly  of 
bullet-proof  coats.  An  Englishman  has 
made  a  similar  article  of  vegetable 
fibers  from  India  and  Africa,  which  is 
used  daily  at  a  London  music  hall, 
where  a  young  woman  wearing  it  is 
fired  at  by  rifle  experts  with  regulation 
army  ammunition.  There  is  no  humbug 
about  the  performance,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  investigating  the  inven- 
tion. 

The  French  government  is  still  strug- 
gling with  the  question  of  proper  sew- 
age disposal  for  the  city  of  Paris.  It  is 
now  proposed  to  purchase  large  tracts 
of  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine  and  es- 
tablish filtration  beds.  In  any  case,  it 
is  determined  to  prevent  the  continued 
contamination  of  the  Seine,  and  to 
abolish  the  cesspools  and  various  simi- 
lar abominations  which  still  remain  in 
Paris. 

"I  like  my  sandwiches  with  the  bread 
cut  thin,"  said  Mr.  Googleby,  "but  I 
seldom  try  to  make  them  in  that  way 
myself,  for  they  always  make  me  an- 
gry, the  bread  crumbles  and  curls  up 
so  when  I  try  to  spread  it.  Mrs. 
Googleby  has  no  such  trouble,  however, 
and  this  morning  I  discovered  why: 
She  butters  the  cut  end  of  the  loaf  be- 
fore cuttin'  off  the  slice.  Simple,  ain't 
it,  and  Mrs.  Googleby  tells  me  it's  as 
old  as  the  hills." 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey 
uses  a  band  saw,  the  invention  of  the 
department,  for  cutting  up  specimens 
which  come  for  microscopic  examina- 
tion. This  band  saw,  which  will  cut 
anything  from  hot  butter  to  a  crystal 
quartz,  is  nothing  more  than  an  endless 
steel  wire,  between  an  eighth  and  a 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  running  at 
very  high  speed  over  two  good-sized 
wheels.  Water  and  emery  are  fed  on 
the  wire  as  it  runs. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Scraped  apple  is  said  to  disguise  the 
taste  of  quinine. 

If  tin  vessels  and  saucepans  are  occa- 
sionally rubbed  over  with  paraffine  oil 
they  will  retain  their  brightness  longer. 

Sand  baths,  artificially  heated,  offer 
an  excellent  means  of  inducing  per- 
spiration, exciting  the  functions  of  the 
skin,  etc.  They  are  useful  in  rheuma- 
tism, and  have  no  bad  effect  upon  heart 
or  circulation. 

A  nice  flavor  may  be  given  to  a 
broiled  steak  by  cutting  an  onion  in 
halves  and  rubbing  the  cut  edges  over 
the  heated  platter  intended  for  the 
steak.  The  platter  should  contain  a  lit- 
tle melted  butter. 

When  having  occasion  to  hang  out 
clothes  in  winter,  where  a  frost  is 
likely  to  stiffen  them  and  injure  the 
fabric,  this  can  be  obviated  by  putting 
a  handful  of  coarse  salt  in  the  last 
rinsing  water  and  letting  it  dissolve  be- 
fore putting  in  the  articles  under  treat- 
ment. 

The  statement  in  an  exchange  that 
to  bore  a  hole  half  way  through  the 
sole  of  a  shoe  relieves  its  squeaking,  is 
worth  noting.  The  reason  assigned  for 
the  cure  is  that  the  air  between  the 
layers  of  leather  is  released  by  the 
boring.  As  the  squeaking  quality  is 
oftenest  a  part  of  children's  shoes,  the 
test  of  the  suggestion's  efficacy  might 
be  made  there. 

A  housekeeper  guards  against  in- 


Bubbles  or  Medals. 


"  Best  sarsaparillas."  When  you  think  of  it  how  contradic- 
tory that  term  is.  For  there  can  be  only  one  best  in  anything — one 
best  sarsaparilla,  as  there  is  one  highest  mountain,  one  longest 

river,  one  deepest  ocean.  And  that  best  sarsaparilla  is  ?  .... 

There's  the  rub !  You  can  measure  mountain  height  and  ocean 
depth,  but  how  test  sarsaparilla?  You  could  if  you  were  chemists. 
But  then  do  you  need  to  test  it?  The  World's  Fair  Committee 
tested  it, — and  thoroughly.  They  went  behind  the  label  on  the 
bottle.  What  did  this  sarsaparilla  test  result  in  ?  Every  make 
of  sarsaparilla  shut  out  of  the  Fair,  except  Ayer's.  So  it  was 
that  Ayer's  was  the  only  sarsaparilla  admitted  to  the  World's 
Fair.  The  committee  found  it  the  best.  They  had  no  room  for 
anything  that  was  not  the  best.  And  as  the  best,  Ayer's  Sarsa- 
parilla received  the  medal  and  awards  due  its  merits.  Remember 
the  word  "  best "  is  a  bubble  any  breath  can  blow ;  but  there  are 
pins  to  prick  such  bubbles.  Those  others  are  blowing  more 
"  best  sarsaparilla  "  bubbles  since  the  World's  Fair  pricked  the 
old  ones.  True,  but  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  has  the  medal.  The 
pin  that  scratches  the  medal  proves  it  gold.  The  pin  that  pricks 
the  bubble  proves  it  wind.  We  point  to  medals,  not  bubbles, 
when  we  say  :  The  best  sarsaparilla  is  Ayer's. 


competency  on  the  part  of  the  maid 
with  the  morning  coffee  by  having  it 
steamed,  a  process  advised  by  some 
cooks.  It  is  made  in  a  double  boiler, 
the  usual  proportions  being  followed. 
After  the  boiling  water  is  added,  the 
vessel  is  set  in  its  hot  water  kettle  and 
steamed  for  twenty  minutes.  There  is 
no  risk  that  coffee  made  in  this  way 
will  be  spoiled  from  standing  or  over- 
cooking. 

Denim  of  a  golden  tan  or  old  red 
shade  makes  a  very  effective  and  inex- 
pensive portiere  for  a  library  or  dining 
room.  Make  leaves,  fleurs  de  lis,  or 
some  conventional  design,  cut  from 
black  velveteen,  and  fasten  them  to  the 
cloth  by  pasting  them  on  with  boiled 
starch;  outline  these  figures  with  a 
heavy  yellow  silk  floss  and  you  will 
have  a  very  handsome  looking  material 
for  hanging.  The  figures  may  be  placed 
at  regular  distances  over  the  denim  or 
arranged  as  a  border  about  eighteen 
inches  from  the  top. 

Horseradish  Sauce. — To  serve  with 
boiled  tongue  nothing  is  more  delicious 
than  a  horseradish  sauce.  Take  one- 
half  cup  of  cider  vinegar,  a  pinch  of 
salt,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  seeded  raisins,  a  pinch  of  cin- 
namon and  four  slices  of  lemon.  Let 
this  come  to  a  boil,  then  stir  in  enough 
grated  horseradish  to  thicken  it,  and 
a  few  bread  crumbs.  Turn  this  boiling 
hot  over  the  tongue,  which,  of  course, 
has  been  peeled,  and  may  be  still  hot. 
If  it  is  cold  it  can  be  dropped  into  the 
boiling  water  it  was  cooked  in  for  a 
few  minutes  after  it  is  peeled. 

English  Plum  Pudding. — Here  is  a 
well-tried  recipe  for  the  real  English 
plum  pudding.  Thoroughly  wash  half 
a  pound  of  large  currants,  pick  them 
over  carefully  and  dry  them.  Stone  a 
half  pound  of  the  best  raisins,  cut  them 
in  halves,  and  slice  a  half-pound  of  can- 
died citron  into  thin  shreds.  Chop 
finely  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
suet,  and  grate  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  stale  bread  into  very  fine 
crumbs  or  dust.  Mix  currants,  rai- 
sins, citron,  suet  and  bread  crumbs  to- 
gether, pouring  over  them  a  wineglass- 
ful  of  brandy  and  eight  eggs,  beaten 
until  light.  Put  in  a  cloth  bag,  tied 
tightly,  and  boil  six  hours.  If  you 
have  a  pudding  mould  you  can  press 
the  mixture  firmly  into  that,  being 
careful  to  butter  the  mould  first.  Turn 
the  pudding  out,  pour  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  brandy  about  it,  and  light  the 
brandy  just  as  it  is  brought  to  the 
table.    Serve  brandy  sauce   with  it. 


•mm-  »  v  'Y"»v  Best,  most  productive 
A  n  I  BX  and  cheapest  land  in 
A     |%|   I  \      California,  on  line  of 

IM    I  ml        ■      new  electric  railway, 
Lm       1        I      Sonoma  county ;  $20  to 
\  J  I  W  I    1  WW  m         Per  acre.  Crops 

"*™  "  ^ w  never    fail.  Climate 

superb.  Apply  to  SO- 
NOMA. COUNTY  LAND  AND  POWER  COM- 
PANY, 214  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Secretary. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
9  3  3  ftlflRKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :  A.  VAH  DER  NAILLEIf,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 
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Beit  on  Karita.  lIone-lilKh,  Hull-  I 
strong,  Pig  Mid  Chit*  tight.  With  J 
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you  can  make  60  rbdsa  day  fo; 
12  to  20  ct«?.  a  Rod 


KITSELMAN  BROS. 

mi.    Rirtgevill*,  Ind 
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1  he  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  16  large  pages. 

Ue  si'ki  to  see  it  tiofore  subscribing  for  any  other 

<i  w  voRi5  *  oo.  f»s  wftb  Ave  .  Chicago,  lil.. 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES,  Galt,Cal 

SIX   MILLION  PEOPLE   VOTED   FOR  HON. 

W.  J.  Bryan.  His  only  book,  "  The  First  Ba'  tie," 
is  now  ready.  Agents  making  from  $25 .00  to  $150.00 
per  week;  the  greatest  seller  of  the  age;  send  for 
outfit  quick.  Beware  of  fraudulent  books.  W.  B. 
Conkey  Company,  Sole  Publishers,  Chicago. 

FARM  SUPPLIES"^ — 

AT  WHOLESALE. 

Send  for  New  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Home  Supply  Co.,  13  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 

aDEWEY8LCOT„? 
patents! 
120  MARKET  ST.S.F. 


Blake.    Moffltt   rffc  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

812  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


10 


THESE  FIGURES  ARE  YEARS,  YEARS  IN  WHICH,  IN 
SINGLE  INSTANCES,  PAINS  AND  ACHES 


r 

J  Rheumatic,  Neuralgic,  Sciatic,  Lumbagic, 


HAVE  RAVAGED  THE  HUMAN  FRAME.    ST.  JACOBS 
OIL  CURED  THEM.    NO  BOAST  ;  THEY  ARE 
SOLID  FACTS  HELD  IN  PROOF. 
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Graceful   Designs  in  Jackets  and 
Skirts. 


OF  FANCY  WOOL. 
1005.— Btberla  Jacket  Waist. 
Sizes  for  14  and  16  years. 

A  green  and  black  fancy  wool  mix- 
ture is  the  fabric  of  this  pretty  gown. 
The  full  blouse  waist  has  a  fitted  lining, 
and  it  can  be  fastened  in  the  back  or 
under  the  left  arm  and  on  the  shoulder. 
A  popular  idea  is  to  make  the  jacket 
sleeveless  and  detachable,  so  that  it 
can  be  worn  over  various  blouses.  The 
jacket  is  of  green  velvet,  finished  on 
the  edge  with  a  frill  of  changeable 
taffeta  ribbon,  headed  by  a  simple 
braiding  pattern  in  black  and  gold 
soutache.  The  girdle,  stock  collar  and 
waist  frills  are  of  the  taffeta. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

1054 — Karbara  Skirt. 

Sizes  for  12,  11  and  16  years  only. 

An  especially  graceful  design,  having 
a  wide  front  gore,  and  five  other  gored 
breadths.  It  has  no  extra  fullness  at 
the  waist  line  except  at  the  back, 
where  it  is  gathered.  The  material 
used  for  lining  should  not  have  any 
stiffness,  and  the  bottom  may  be  fin- 
ished with  a  facing  or  binding,  or 
simply  hemmed.  Silk  or  woolen  fab- 
rics may  be  selected  for  this  model,  and 
it  may  be  used  with  any  waist  to  com- 
plete a  costume. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


A  SPRING  GOWN. 
1060—  ThuriH  Jacket. 

Sizes  for  34,  35.  38  and  40  inches  bust  measure. 

Brown  and  blue  mixed  cheviot  is  the 
fabric  of  this  smart  costume,  which  is 
an  advance  model  of  spring  modes. 
The  jacket  is  extremely  simple  in  cut 
and  fit,  and  having  only  under-arm  and 
shoulder  seams.  It  is  slashed  at  the 
bottom  in  turrets,  and  finished  with 
stitching,  cord  or  braid  and  small  but- 
tons. Any  style  of  blouse  or  waist 
may  be  worn  under  it. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found  ou 
the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

1063— Dalgretto  Skirt. 

Sizes,  Medium  and  Large. 

This  graceful  design,  though  quite 
plain,  is  very  popular  for  all  kinds  of 
silk  and  woolen  fabrics,  and  may  be 
used  with  any  style  of  basque,  waist  or 
jacket  to  complete  a  costume.  It  has 
seven  breadths,  and  measures  about 
five  yards  around  the  bottom. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


wide.  These  are  pinked  on  the  edge, 
and  sometimes  caught  up  in  festoons 
fastened  by  bows  of  ribbon. 

The  sleeve  of  the  moment  certainly 
has  length  to  recommend  it  almost  in 
proportion  to  the  size  it  has  lost,  and 
the  pretty  fall  of  lace  at  the  wrist  is 
very  becoming  to  any  but  the  short, 
stout  arm. 

The  Princess  dress  is  very  popular 
in  Paris,  and  many  handsome  gowns  of 
velvet  and  silk  for  weddings  and  other 
dressy  occasions  are  cut  in  this  style. 

Large  hats  are  even  larger  than 
they  were  in  the  fall,  and  the  crowns 
are  medium  broad  and  medium  in 
height.  The  brim  is  usually  narrower 
at  the  back  than  at  the  front,  but  some 
shapes  widen  at  the  sides  where  the 
brim  turns  up,  and  others  turn  up  at 
the  back,  with  plumes  underneath  the 
brim.  There  are  fluted  brims  in  every 
shape  imaginable,  but  the  old  sailor 
shape  in  the  new  light  braids  bids  fair 
to  head  the  list  of  popular  bats. 

The  semi-annual  prediction  that  bon- 
nets are  to  be  worn  more  than  hats  has 
cropped  up  again,  but  as  usual  it  is  a 
doubtful  one,  since  hats  are  sure  to  be 
more  popular  in  summer.  Among  the 
novelties  is  a  rather  startling  shape 
with  a  bell  crown  and  a  brim  much 
wider  at  the  sides  than  either  back  or 
front.  A  new  idea  advanced  in  bon- 
nets is  that  we  are  to  have  cape  ef- 
fects, not  exactly  in  the  old  style,  how- 
ever, as  they  stand  up  instead  of  fall- 
ing over  the  neck;  but  there  will  be 
bonnets  and  bonnets,  and  width  is  to 
be  one  conspicuous  feature  of  them. 
One  little  shape  is  like  a  Flemish  peas- 
ant woman's  capote  with  a  square 
brown  and  a  four-inch  brim. 

Wide  ribbons,  plaited  chiffon,  lace 
and  flowers  in  great  profusion  will  con- 
stitute the  main  features  of  hat  trim- 
ming, and  black  hats  will  be  very  pop- 
ular, despite  the  fact  that  brilliant 
color  characterizes  the  finish  of  straw 
hats. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Shepherd  checks  in  pretty  soft  col- 
ors and  a  light-weight  wool  material 
are  to  be  very  much  worn  for  travelling 
dresses  this  season,  and  will  be  made 
up  with  a  belero  of  plain  cloth  braided 
in  some  contrasting  color. 

The  latest  fancy  for  trimming  silk 
petticoats  is  two  or  three  accordion- 
plaited  ruffle  fully  a  quarter  of  a  yard 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 

lO  Cents  Each. 

VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Their  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Well-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.  The  Ten  Cents  Only 

Pays  for  Handling,  Mailing,  Etc. 
Address  Pattern  Department  "Rural  Press,"  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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EUls  System 

of  Actual  Business 
Deed  in  more  than  1000  of  the  BEST  Schools  of  the  U.  S., 

Is  used  In  this  School. 
BENN  PITMAN, Shorthand.   J.  A.  Wiles.    C.E.HOWARD.    1236  Market  St. 


Horse  Owners!  .Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedf  and  Positive  Cure 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING*  TmpottibU  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drurelsts,  or 
sent  br  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars.  v 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


FARMERS*  HANDY  WAGON 

AND  FRUIT  TRUCK. 


PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED 

to  close  out  present  stock. 
NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  a  HANDY  WAGON. 

W.  C.  RARIG,  General  Agent, 

310  Townsend  Street,  San    Francisco,  Cal. 


HUT 

SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

ISBSS5  Ll«  ktractTsmdke 

lSircu  ua r. E.KRAUSER &  BRO. Ml UON.PA. 


"Hcrculcs"Gas,GasolinciDistillatcEngincs. 


2  h.p. 

to 
200  h.p. 


Hoisting  Engines^  Stationary  Engines^  Marine  Engines 

&^'£n^^ 

Nearly  3000  HERCULES  Hoisting,  Stationary  and  Marine  Engines  in  Actual  Use.  High  Grade. 

DroDONiontoiork'nVw  8nd  consnmptlon  of  fuel  In 

^^l^i^dm^t  at  r^^^  8p,r'nK  e'«-<  tr"de»  *"  b«™  All  Hprlngs  are  outside.  Point  of  lgni- 

nou,  speeu  ana  amount  of  fuel  can  be  changed  while  engine  is  In  operation. 

WRITE   FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

Address  HERCULES  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER. 

From  the  Herald,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn. 

The  following  communicatiOD  was  recently 
received  by  the  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People : 
Dr.  n'miams'  Medicine  Company: 

"I  was  born  in  Germany,  and  am  thirty- 
seven  years  old.  I  live  with  my  husband  on  a 
farm.  For  ten  years  I  suffered  with  leucor- 
rhcea  so  that  I  was  a  burden  to  my  friends 
and  myself  also.  I  had  tried  a  great  many 
doctors,  and  different  kinds  of  medicines 
without  securing  any  benefits.  My  condition 
had  become  so  deplorable  that  I  had  almost 
given  up  hope  of  recovery,  when  one  day  I  saw 
in  the  Sauk  Centre  Herald  an  advertisement 
of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills,  and  as  '  a  drown- 
ing person  catches  at  a  straw,'  so  I  grasped 
this  chance  and  purchased  from  Hanson  & 
Emerson  a  box  of  Pink  Pills.  I  commenced 
taking  them  in  March,  1896,  and  after  taking 
one  box  I  felt  so  much  improved  that  I  bought 
more. 

"After  taking  them  for  a  time  I  found  to 
my  surprise  that  I  was  entirely  cured.  Ever 
since  then  I  have  been  as  strong  and  well  as 
I  ever  was,  and  am  able  to  do  the  arduous 
duties  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  farmer's 
wife,  without  feeling  the  least  fatigue  or  in- 
convenience. 

"I  hope  this  will  be  the  means  of  placing 
your  wonderful  pills  in  the  hands  of  some 
sister  sufferer,  who  may  rejoice  with  me.  I 
am  satisfied  that  no  woman  need  suffer  as  I 
did,  when  such  an  efficient  remedy  is  so  close 
at  hand." 

(Signed)  Mrs.  H.  Stenernaokl. 

Subscribed  before  me  this  19th  day  of 
December,  189n. 

I'n  v.  F.  Hendrt,  Xotary  Public, 

Minnesota. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood 
and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  also 
a  specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females,  such 
as  suppressions,  irregularities,  and  all  forma 
of  weakness.  They  build  up  the  blood,  and 
restore  the  glow  of  health  to  pale  and  sallow 
cheeks.  In  men  they  effect  a  radical  cure 
in  all  cases  arising  from  mental  worry,  over- 
work or  excesses  of  whatever  nature.  Pink 
Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose  bulk) 
at  50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50,  and 
may  be  had  of  all  druggists,  or  direct  by 
mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Established  1880. 


WORKS:  215,217,219,221,223,2-.>5,227,229,231  Bay  St 


Office:  405-407  .iansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DORSY  Orchard  and  Field  Cultivator. 

The  DORSY  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  McLean, 
but  with  some  valuuble  patented  improvements; 
hence  we  offer  it  with  confidence  as  the  best  high 
wheel,  stiff  tongue  cultivator  in  existence. 

Teeth  of  any  kind  can  be  furnished. 

SIZES:   4  to  8  ft.  cut. 

C.  P.  JENSEN,  Manufacturer,  Watsonvllle,  Cal. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  Agents, 

16-18  I'm, miii  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SQUIRRELS 


AHD 


GOPHERS 


KILLED 


WITH  SMOKE. 

The  apparatus  costs  but  13.00. 

Material  used,  Straw  and  Sulphur. 

Circular  free.  F.  E.  BROWNE, 

Patentee, 
123  E.  Fourth  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

Guns    and  Hunters' 
Equipments. 

Cata- 
logues 
will  tell 
you  all 
_  ,      about  It. 

Geo. W.  Shreve,  739  Market  St.,  S.  ~ 


IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,   San  Leandro,  Cal. 

\VM.  H.  GRAY,  Gen'l  Agent. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VI/.   JACKSON    <Sk  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  326  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Sewing  Machines. 

All  kinds.   State  preference  and  get  our  prices 

before  buying. 
J.  H.  WOOD  &  CO.,  14  Sansome  Street,  S.  F. 


March  27,  1897. 
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Temperature  of  Arid  Regions. 

Willis  L.  Moore,  chief  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau,  expressed  the 
opinion,  in  a  recent  paper  on  "Some 
Climatic  Features  of  the  Arid  Region," 
that  the  ideal  climate,  as  regards  equal- 
ity of  temperature  and  absence  of 
moisture,  does  not  exist  in  the  United 
States.  Such  a  climate,  he  says,  is 
found  only  on  the  plateaus  of  the  tropics, 
as,  for  example,  at  Santa  Pe  de  Bogota, 
in  Colombia,  where  the  average  annual 
temperature  is  about  59°.  The  south- 
eastern part  of  the  United  States  has 
the  nearest  approach  to,  this  ideal  tem- 
perature. Even  in  the  Southwest  the 
range  of  variation  is  too  great,  and  the 
rainfall  reaches  from  nothing  to  a  point 
greater  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  East- 
ern or  Middle  States.  Ranges  of  tem- 
perature depend  upon  the  dryness  and 
clearness  of  the  sky.  Thus,  while  the 
summer  temperature  of  the  Southwest 
is  high,  the  real  degree  of  heat  as  felt 
by  animal  life  is  not  indicated  by  the 
common  thermometer,  but  by  a  mer- 
curial thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which 
is  wet  at  the  time  of  the  observation. 
In  this  manner  is  shown  the  tempera- 
ture of  evaporation,  the  sensible  tem- 
perature, and,  more  nearly  than  can 
otherwise  be  indicated,  the  actual  heat 
of  the  body. 

The  inland  valleys  and  plains  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountain  foothills  have  an 
average  summer  temperature  of  from 
65°  on  the  north  to  80°  on  the  Gulf 
coast.  While  the  daytime  heat  in  the 
arid  regions  seems  excessive,  it  is  not 
really  so,  owing  to  the  extreme  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere.  It  is,  as  is  well 
known,  the  moist,  "sticky"  heat  that 
is  prostrating.  Again,  in  these  regions 
the  radiation  at  night  is  so  great  that 
the  temperature  is  made  tolerable,  and, 
indeed,  comfortable.  Estimated  by  the 
temperature  of  evaporation,  the  arid 
region  is  the  coolest  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  falling  of  temperature  from 
the  time  of  the  greatest  heat  is  irregu- 
lar and  not  at  all  dependent  upon  longi- 
tude reckoned  west  from  Greenwich. 
Mr.  Moore  cites  as  an  example  of  this 
fact  that  the  temperature  falls  as  much 
by  6  p.  M.  in  Denver  as  it  does  by  8  p.  M. 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  This  is 
accounted  for  in  the  greater  daily  range 
and  more  rapid  rate  of  cooling  at  ele- 
vated stations. 


Electricity  in  Safe-Breaking. 


About  three  years  ago  attention  was 
called  to  the  possibility  of  using  an 
electric  current  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  so-called  burglar  proof  safes. 
In  investigating  the  possibilities  of 
using  electricity  upon  an  explosive- 
resisting  safe,  it  appeared  that  it  was 
not  at  all  a  question  of  possibility — 
that  admitted  of  no  doubt — only  one 
of  probability  and  practicability.  Sug- 
gestions were  made  that  burglars 
would  soon  use  the  enormous  heat  of 
an  electric  arc  for  drawing  the  temper 
or  penetrating  the  sheets  of  steel 
vaults  and  safes.  The  opinion  ex- 
pressed has  now  received  verification, 
for  recent  experiments  have  shown 
an  arc  of  forty  to  fifty  volts,  with  a 
current  of  300  to  500  amperes,  pene- 
trate in  three  to  ten  minutes  safe  walls 
3  to  6  inches  thick,  and  as  a  demon- 
stration of  the  masses  of  metal  which 
could  be  operated  upon  a  rough  steel 
ingot,  perhaps  6x7x10  inches,  was  pen- 
etrated with  a  diagonal  jagged  hole 
from  1J  to  3£  inches  in  diameter,  the 
thickness  of  metal  pierced  being  about 
8  or  9  inches. 

What  construction  can  resist  this 
concentration  of  heat  ?  The  hardest 
steel  is  penetrated  easily,  even  more 
easily  than  the  softest  iron,  while  the 
cast  metal  used  in  the  heretofore  in- 
vulnerable safe  melts  and  runs  like 
water,  making,  from  its  very  nature, 
an  easier  safe  to  open  than  those  built 
of  the  rolled  metal,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  remains  plastic  under  a  high 
degree  of  heat,  and  has  not  the  tend- 
ency to  flow  from  the  arc  and  leave  an 
entirely  unobrtructed  passage.  In 
penetrating  the  wrought  iron  or  mild 
steel  it  was  frequently  necassary  to 
allow  the  arc  to  play  on  the  semi- 
plastic  mass  being  melted,  to  keep  it 
from  congealing  and  preventing  fur- 


ther progress.  This  took  somewhat 
longer  time.  The  cast  safes,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  metal  was  necessarily 
designed  to  flow,  in  order  that  the  safe 
could  be  cast  from  the  pattern,  did  not 
resist  the  arc  nearly  so  long  for  a 
given  penetration.  The  metal  readily 
flowed,  and  a  hole  large  enough  to  per- 
mit the  safe  to  be  opened  was  quickly 
made  ;  this  without  noise  or  aught  to 
give  warning. 


The  Schenectady  Locomotive  Works 
are  building  engines  for  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad  which  will  be  the  larg- 
est locomotives  ever  constructed. 
Some  of  their  features  are:  Cylinders, 
23  by  34  inches,  30  inches  stroke;  boil- 
ers, 72  inches  in  diameter  at  the  small- 
est ring  next  to  the  smoke  box;  five 
driving  wheels  on  each  side;  working 
weight,  100  tons.  The  fire-box  sheets, 
_123|  inches  by  73|  inches,  and  half  an 
inch  thick,  had  to  be  made  in  two 
pieces,  with  a  lap  joint. 


The  North  German  Lloyd  line  has  in 
course  of  construction  and  remodeling 
steamers  amounting  to  70,000  regis- 
tered tons.  Seven  ocean  steamers  are 
building  and  one  remodeling,  and  a 
number  of  tugs  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction. The  largest  of  the  ocean 
steamers  will  have  13,800  registered 
tons,  another  12,500,  and  three  others 
each  10,500.  The  work  is  all  being  done 
in  German  shipyards. 


An  expedition  is  to  be  sent  out 
shortly  to  northeastern  Asia  and  north- 
western America.  M.  Jessup  will  pay 
all  the  bills  connected  with  it,  which 
during  the  six  years  of  its  continuance 
will  aggregate  $50,000.  P.  W.  Putnam 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  the  general 
direction  of  the  expedition,  which  is  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  primeval 
American  Indians  and  Esquimaux  came 
from  Asia  originally. 


An  explorer  says  that  the  Missouri's 
source  is  at  the  crest  of  the  Rockies, 
8000  feet  above  sea  level,  just  within 
the  boundary  of  Montana.  The  stream 
is  two  feet  wide  and  two  inches  deep, 
its  water  coming  from  melted  snow. 
The  source  is  4221  miles  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  2945  miles  from  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Mississippi,  making 
the  river  the  longest  unbroken  current 
in  the  world. 


Good  sponges  have  steadily  grown 
dearer  of  late  years,  and  now  the  Cuban 
insurrection  cuts  off  one  source  of  sup- 
ply. Since  the  rebellion  so  many  of  the 
fishermen  are  forced  to  serve  on  board 
ship  that  there  are  few  left  to  go  fish- 
ing-   

When  the  Union  Pacific  was  built 
the  company  paid  $130  a  ton  for  its  iron 
rails,  delivered  at  Omaha.  Last  week 
it  purchased  30,000  tons  of  steel  rails,  to 
be  delivered  at  Omaha,  for  $18  per  ton. 


For  Coughs,  Asthma  and  Throat  Disorders 
"Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  are  an  effectual 
remedy.   Sold  only  in  boxes. 

—Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  is  raising  $10,000  to  estab- 
lish a  woolen  factory. 


in  ail  the  many  shown  in 
which  it  has  participate^, 
there  must  be  something 
the  supei  iority  claims  of  the  ( 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR 
^rSelf  regulating,  entirely  auto- 1 
*  matic.  you  put  in  the  eggs,  the  I 
Reliable  does  the  reBt.  All  about  I 
this  and  many  things  of  value  to  [ 
the  poultry  man  in  our  new  book.  Send  KJctR.  forit.  I 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILLS  fc 
uMiiiiiriniiirTrTirrTTTTmiMTiifViiiimiiina: 


M0HEY  IN  POULTRY 

Our  Poultry  Annual  and  Hook  or  Valuable 

RcelpCI  for*'07 ,  finely  printed  in  colors.giv- 
ing  cuts,  descriptions  and  prices  of  45  of 
tho  leading  varieties  of  Fancy  Fowls,  with 
important  hints  on  the  care  of  poultry,  and 
hundreds  of  recipes  of  great  value.  Over 
1000  premiums  won  at  leading  shows. 
Prlcen  Reduced  One-Fonrlh.  Finest  book 
out.  Price  only  Htc.  Will  return  money 
if  not  satisfactory.  Address, 
O.  3V.  ^3  O  "SAT"  33  H-  S3  * 
It  ox  00,  DAKOTA,  ILL. ,  V.  S.  A. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Hoi  steins, 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing-.  New  Catalogues.  Reglst'd  Berkshires. 


JERSEYS  The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  Bale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  paBt  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


J.  R.  C  ATLKTT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
fine  single-comb  Brown  Leghorns.  M.  Bronze  Tur- 
keys and  Pearl  Guineas.  E:;gs  for  hatching:  B.  L., 
50c  per  la,  or  11  sittings  for  $5;  Pearl  Guinea  eggs.Sl 
per  13:  Bronze  Turkey  eggs.  2;"ie  each.  My  Leghorn 
stock  scored  from  87  to  93^  at  State  Poultry  Show 
at  Sacramento,  1897. 


II.  ANDERSON,  Bio  Vista,  Cal.,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Black  Minorcas,  Rouen  Ducks  and  Belgian  Hares. 
At  the  late  Poultry  Show,  Sacramento,  1897,  I  won 
1st  and  3rd  prizes  on  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels, 
only  2  entered.  Birds  and  Eggs.  Prices  reasonable. 
A  large  lot  of  White  Leghorns  at  $1  each. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Minor- 
cas, White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fiue 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.   Send  for  circular. 


WINNER  of  GOLD  MEDAL  for  SWEEP- 
STAKES B.  Minorcas;  Brown,  White  and  Buff 
Leghorns;  B.  P.  Rocks,  and  Homlans.  Paul 
Stockton,  Box  1220,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Circular  free. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


THIRTEEN  EGGS  FOR  SI  OR  10i>  FOR  S6. 

Stock  from  fl  up,  all  breeds.  Carman  Bros., 
Campbell,  Cal. 


PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  F.  P.  Lowell 
Prop.,  Sacramento,  Cal.   Write  for  Circular. 


KGUS — B.  and  W.  Minorcas,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg- 
horns.  Mrs.  J.  G.  Fredericks,  Madison,  Cal. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283,  Stockton. 


Sheep. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Coilie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Coooanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(See  Analysis  in  Cal.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  18'M.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Cooper's  Sheep  Dip. 

One  Case  Makes  lOOO  Galls.  Dip. 

Price,  $16  Per  Case. 

SHOODERT,  BEALE  <Sz  CO., 

210  SANSOME  STREET,  S.  F. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Lob  Angeled,  Cal. 

Our  Berkshires  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  in  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums — 8  firsts,  3  seconds,  5  sweepstakes— 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  r.end  for  our  new 
catalogue. 


o 


ranges 


arc  heavy  feeders  of  Potash. 
Potash  exerts  a  marked  influ- 
ence on  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  fruit.  As  many 
soils  are  largely  deficient  in 
Potash,  a  heavy  application  of 
a  fertilizer  containing  not  less 
than  12%  of 

Actual  Potash 

should  be  made.  The  best 
groves  in  the  state  will  bear 
testimony  to  these  facts. 

• 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing; special  fertilizers,  bin  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization .  and 
are  really  heipful  to  farmers,  l'hey  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

cn  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Short=Horn  Bulls 

3TOIR,  SALE. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 


Baden  Station, 


San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal 


The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 


5  Short=Horn  Bulls 

FOR  SALE. 

One  and  two  years  old.  Good  ones;  some  out  of 
good  dairy  cows. 

Also  JACKS  AND  JENNIES  of  the  French 
Mammoth  family. 

Also  1  BLACK  IMPORTED  FRENCH  DRAFT 
STALLION. 

If  you  want  good  stock  come  and  see  them  or 
write  to 

E.  S.  DRIVER, 

Antelope,    Sacramento     County,  California. 


BUY    NO  INCUBATOR 


and  pay  for  it  before 

giving  it  a  trial. 
The  firm  who  is  afraid 
to  let  you  try  their  in- 
cubator before  buying 
it,  has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  We  will  sell 
you  ours  ON  TRIAL. 
NOT    A    CENT  until 

 tried,  and  a  child  can 

run  it  with  5  minutes  attention  a  day. 

We  won  FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD'S  FA  IK 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata- 
logue will  cost  you  5  cents  and  give  you  $100 
worth  of  practical  Intormation  on  poultry 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  is  in  the 
business.  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses,  etc.,  25c 
N.  B.— Send  us  the  names  of  three  persons  in- 
terested in  poultry  and  25  cents  and  we  will 
send  you  "The  Bicycle:  Its  Care  and  Repair," 
a  book  of  180  subjects  and  80  illustrations, 
worth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

VOW  CTJXIN  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Box  298,  DELAWARE  CITY,  DEL. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating  1 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
U!7  Castro  St.,      Oakland.  Cal. 


We  pay 
freight. 
TIlaBtrated 
Catalogue 
Free. 

Petaluma  Incubator  Co 


EVERY  HEN 

Hatched  In  Petaluma 
Incubators  hus  start- 
ed right,  and  1b  better 
prepared  to  give  profit* 
able  returns  because  these 
machines  exclusively  em- 
body thefeatures  which  pro- 
duce the  greatest  number 
of  vigorous  Chickens. 
Incubators  from  $10  up. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


168  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

The  i           Breeder,  in  Hi.  n  i  m>o 

PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Positively  the  beat 
that  can  be  produced  both  in 
material  and  workmanship  and 
|  in  utility.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
have  Been  our  168  page  descriptive 
land  finely  illustrated  catalogue. 
PRIARIE  STATE  INCB.  CO.,  HOMER  CITY,  PA, 

COCOANUT  OIL  C/\1"CE. 

The  Heat  Peed  foi  Stock,  Chtokena  and  Pigs. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by  HI-  DORADO  LINSEED 
OIL  WORKS  CO..  208  California  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


CTfip  the  growth  of  horns 

•3  1  VI  John  March  CO..  Ti  lllv 
Chemical  Dehoruer  at  Imodium. 


Book  Free.  Write 
St..  Chicago. 
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Reckoning  Time  Simplified. 

Deputy  Etiennes  intends  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  French  Chamber  to  offer 
a  decimal  subdivision  of  time  for  uni- 
versal adoption,  as  described  some  time 
ago. 

The  day  is  divided  into  10  hours,  the 
hour  into  100  minutes  and  the  minutes 
into  100  seconds,  making  1000  minutes, 
or  100,000  seconds,  per  day. 

The  hour  hand  always  points  in  the 
direction  of  the  sun.  Consequently,  as 
the  day  begins  and  ends  at  midnight, 
the  hour  hand  points  downward,  as 
also  do  the  minute  hand  and  second 
hand,  at  the  exact  time  of  the  change 
of  day,  or  10  o'clock.  Thence  it  rises 
with  the  sun  in  its  apparent  motion 
around  the  earth,  points  to  the  zenith 
at  noon,  after  which  it  descends  until 
it  reaches  its  extreme  lower  point 
again  at  midnight.  Thus  the  Hour  hand 
makes  but  one  revolution  around  the 
dial  each  day.  It  is  then  the  figure  X 
on  the  dial  at  which  the  hour  hand  com- 
mences and  ends  each  day,  the  minute 
hand  each  hour  and  the  second  hand 
each  minute. 

The  time  indicated  by  the  decimal 
clock  is  always  positive  time.  While 
6  o'clock  a.  m.  is  represented  decimally 
by  2:30  o'clock  and  6  o'clock  p.  M.  is 
represented  by  7:30  o'clock,  noon  is 
represented  by  5  o'clock  and  midnight 
by  10  o'clock. 

It  provides  a  standard  time  for  the 
entire  giobe.  It  is  proposed  to  divide 
the  terrestrial  globe  into  1000°  of 
longitude,  corresponding  with  the  1000 
minutes  of  the  day,  and  by  grouping 
them  into  twenty  sections  of  50°  each 
establish  standard  time  for  the  whole 
world. 

Giving  to  Greenwich,  where  the 
counting  of  the  meridian  begins,  the 
midnight  meridian,  and  making  it  1000°, 
the  twenty  sections  would  all  be  reck- 
oned east  of  Greenwich  and  all  the  way 
around  the  globe. 

It  is  said  that  this  decimal  system  of 
time  originated  in  America,  being  the 
invention  of  a  United  States  citizen,  al- 
though probably  the  French  will  be  the 
first  to  recognize  and  adopt  it. 

The  cutting  of  ice  in  Wisconsin  for 
market  is  described  as  follows:  A  field 
of  good  ice,  the  thickest,  cleanest  and 
purest  on  the  lake,  is  selected  at  the 
start  for  domestic  use.  This  is  then 
"laid  off,"  and  next  the  snow  is  re- 
moved by  immense  iron  scrapers.  It  is 
then  scored  by  horse  power  into  squares 
which  will  produce  blocks,  or  cakes, 
nearly  2  feet  square,  each  weighing  225 
pounds.  A  team  of  horses,  drawing  a 
sharp,  thin  ice  plow,  then  goes  over 
the  field,  following  the  scored  lines  and 
cutting  into  the  ice  to  a  depth  of  5  or  6 
inches.  A  heavier  plow  follows,  mak- 
ing the  cut  10  or  12  inches  in  depth. 
Then,  by  means  of  long  saws  with  dou- 
ble handles  on  one  end,  workmen  go 
over  the  same  field,  sawing  entirely 
through  the  ice  at  distances  of  12  or  1G 
feet,  as  desired,  and  to  the  width  of  four 
marked  cakes.  These  large  sections  of 
ice  are  then  taken  charge  of  by  a  crew 
of  men  under  a  foreman,  and  with  long, 
hooked  poles  the  men  "steer  "  the  sec- 
tions toward  the  channels  of  open  water 
which  lead  to  the  ice  houses,  channels 
which  are  in  some  instances  a  mile  or 
two  long. 

A  water-tube  jail  is  one  of  the 
latest  achievements  of  ingenuity.  It 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  make  the 
prison  bars  so  heavy  and  so  hard 
that  cutting  through  them  be- 
comes very  difficult ;  but,  instead,  they 
are  made  simply  of  pipes,  forming  part 
of  a  high-pressure  water  system. 
Should  any  of  these  pipes  be  severed, 
the  water  would  escape  and  quickly 
give  warning  of  the  break. 


How's  This? 

We  offer  One  HuDdred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hairs 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  In  all  business  transactions,  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligation  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Truax,  Wholesale  Druggist  s,  Toledo,  O. 

Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo.  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Price  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists.  Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Dr.  DeKarmet,  the  eminent  Russian 
lecturer,  who  is  at  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
to  give  addresses  on  Siberia  and  its 
prospects,  declares  that  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  Trans-Siberian  railroad  there 
will  speedily  follow  direct  and  rapid 
steam  communication  between  Vladivo- 
stock  and  Vancouver.  This  would  place 
British  Columbia  in  an  all-around-the- 
world  route  that  could  be  traversed  in 
forty  days.  Dr.  DeKarmet  expects  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railroad  to  join  in  the 
work  of  developing  this  great  route  by 
land  and  by  sea.  He  predicts  that 
with  the  opening  of  the  railway  there 
would  come  such  vast  gold  development 
in  Siberia  as  would  make  that  country 
one  of  the  greatest  gold  producers  in 
the  world.  Even  now,  with  but  primi- 
tive appliances  and  methods,  it  pro- 
duces in  the  neighborhood  of  $29,000,- 
000  in  gold  yearly. 


A  Commission  sent  out  by  the  Ger- 
man Government  has  made  a  report  in 
which  American  and  German  railroads 
are  compared,  with  little  favor  to  the 
latter.  There  is  nothing  in  all  Europe, 
the  Commission  reports,  to  equal  in 
running  time  and  comfort  the  service 
between  Chicago  and  New  York.  Com- 
parisons of  rates,  arrangements  of 
equipment,  and  accommodations  all 
show  in  favor  of  our  roads. 


The  earliest  discovery  of  iron  within 
the  present  limit  of  the  country  was  in 
the  mountain  range  of  western  North 
Carolina,  and  the  first  effort  to  manu- 
facture it  into  merchantable  form  was 
made  in  the  State  of  Virginia  in  1619. 
The  foundry  was  destroyed  by  the  In- 
dians in  1622. 


The  French  Minister  of  War  lately 
offered  a  prize  for  the  swiftest  bird  in 
a  flight  from  Perigueux  to  Paris — 310 
miles.  There  were  2746  entries,  and 
the  winner  did  the  distance  in  seven 
hours  and  thirty-four  minutes. 


No  lamp  is  a  good  one 
without  its  particular  chimney. 

The  Index  tells  what  Num- 
ber to  get ;  sent  free. 

"  Pearl  top  "  or  "  pearl 
glass." 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


— i 

- 

is 
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Unruly  Stock  at  a  Premium 

We  want  animals  to  show  off  our  fencp,  persistent 
fighters  (or  "liberty,"  whose  war  cry  shall  be  "up  and 
at  'em"  again.  We  bought  a  Jersey  bull,  "highly 
recommended"  for  the  position,  but  two  rounds  satis- 
fied him.  and  neither  dogs  or  red  rags  could  induce 
him  to  give  the  Page  Fence  another  trial. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


DRILLING  MACHINES  of 

all  kinds  anil  sizes  for 
drilling  wells  for  house, 
farm,  City  and  Village 
Water  Works,  Facto- 
ries, Ice  Plants,  Brew- 
eries. Irrigation,    Coal  and 
Mineral  Prospecting,  Oil  and 
Gas,  etc    Latest  and  Best  30 
years  experience.  WRITE  US 
WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

PACIFIC  NURSERY 

OFFERS 

Surplus  Stock 

CHE/\F». 

PEACHES. — Alexander,  Crawford  Early,  Muir. 
Forster,  Salway,  Heath  Cling,  Orange  Cling, 
and  others. 

APRICOTS.  —  Early  Montgammet,  Moorpark, 
Royal,  Blentheim,  P«;ach,  Sardinicea,  and 
others. 

PRC  NHS. —French,  German,  Tragedy,  Clyman, 

Robe  de  Sargent. 
ALMONDS. — Soft  shell,  six  varieties. 
APPLES.— Large  stock,  twenty-fiye  varieties. 
CHERRIES. — Black  Tartarian,  HoyalAnn,  Elton, 

Lleweliing,  Centennial.  Bigarreau,  and  others. 
PEARS  — Bartlett,  and  others. 
Also  FIGS  and  WALNUTS  (soft  shell). 
Also  ROSES  in  large  variety. 

EVERGREEN.  DECiDUOUS  &  ORNAMENTAL 
TREKS  AND  SHKUBS  in  large  quantity. 

CAM  ELL' AS,  AZALEAS,  PALMS,  for  out-door 
planting  and  decoration  for  houses. 
Prices  Very  Low  To  Suit  the  Times. 

Address   F.  LUDEMANN, 

COR.  BAKER  AND  LOMBARD  STREETS, 
Also  MILLBRAE,  SAN  MATEO  CO. 


Orange  .  .  . 
Lemon  and 
Grape  Fruit 


Olive  Trees. 
Olive  Oil. 

WRITE  AND  GET  PRICE9. 

HOWLAND  BROS. 

Pomona,  Cal, 

Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  Free 


Citrus  Nursery  Stock, 
Seed  Bed  Stock  &  Seed, 


Good,  thrifty  ORAXCE,  LEMON  and  POMELO 

Trees  of  the  Best  and  Leading  Varieties. 

ORANGE  SEED  BED  STOCK  and  OBANGE 
SEED  For  Sale. 

For  Prices,  Write  to  the 

HEWITT  FRUIT  AND  NURSERY  CO., 

Paaatlena,  California. 


A  Lot  of  Washington  Navels 

At  Special  Prices. 
FV\L7V\S,  ETC 

ALOHA  NURSERIES, 

Penryn,  Placer  County,   California. 


Grape  Fruit  Stock 

OF   SUPERIOR  QUALITY, 
One  and  Two  Years  Old,       The  Heat  Variety, 

FOR  SALE. 

Also  some  very  nice  lemon  stock. 
Address  C.  FAYETTE  TAYLOR,  Redlands,  Cal. 


ySALZER'SGIANTflfLM" DUTCH.  SAI  7FR'S  NORTHERN-GROWN  SEEDS 

Produce  the  flncat  vegetable*)   and    choicest  flowers^ 
wherever  planted— North,  Hunt,  South,  YVeat.  Wewluba 
kto  ff*tn  lOO.OOO  new  eu»tomer*  thin  year:  with  thin  inf 
rrlew  we  offer  #1-00  for  14  cents,  pontpald,  " 

10  NOVELTIES  FOR  14c  WORTH  $1.00. 

|1  pkg.  BUmarck  Cucumber,  15c;  1  pkff.  Ked  Hull  Beet 
10c;   1  pkff.   Kuril*-!   M  u-k  met          lOc;   1  pkff.  l.urllt-nl 

Carrot,  lOc;  1  pk«.  Km  p.  Wllhelm  Kettuce,  loci  1  pkf. 
kGlant  4i n I. m,  1  ;».•.;  1  pkft>  14  Day  Kadlnh,  lOc,  and  ti 
Ipkc-.  Brilliant  Flower*,  15c— total  *  l  .no sufficient  for 
■  rare  vegetable*  and  exquUlte  flowers  all  summer  Ions! 
'Mammoth  farm,  vcaretaole  and  plant  catalogue,  &  cent* 
I  postage,  or  mailed  free  to  Intending  buyers. 


JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


WACON  AND  AAII  £C 
PLATFORM  5uALtO 

HOOKER  &  CO.  is  •18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.  F. 


HOME  MADE  OA  I  MT 

HOW   TO    MAKE    ITr^MI  IV 
for  5  cents  a  gallon  ■      m    m  m  m    -m  m 

white  or  colors.  Lasts  for  years,  outside  or  Inside,  on 
boards,  plaster,  brick  or  Btone.  Formula  costs  11.00. 
PsrtiruUro  I'm.    C.  H.  RIETH,  Carbondale,  III. 


YOUR  FORTUNE  IN 
OLIVES. 

A  Bearing  Olive  Orchard 

FOR  SALE. 


We  Have  Two  Olive  Orchards, 

ONE 

27  n iles.  East  of  Stockton, 

IN  THE  FOOTHILLS, 

160  Acres,  about  9000  Bearing  Tree*  now  nine 

years  old,  planted  to  the  best  varieties,  including 
MISSION,  OBLONGATA,  RUBRA,  UVARIA, 
REOALIS,  COLUMBELLA,  MANZANILLO, 
ETC.  Majority  being  of  first  four  kinds.  House, 
barn,  windmill  and  tank.  Place  enclosed  by  a 
rabbit-proof  fence. 

THE  OTHER 

10  Miles  North  of  Stockton, 

IN  THE  VALLEY, 
80  Acres,  about  OOOO  Hearing  Trees  now  six 

years  old.  Varieties  bearing:  RUBRA, UVARIA, 
KEGALIS,  ASCOLANA,  SEVILLANO,  POLT- 
MORPHA,  and  about  six  other  varieties.  Barn, 
dwelling,  windmill  and  tank.  Place  well  fenced. 

We  wish  to  sell  one  of  the  two  places,  as  we 
find  It  rillflrnlt  to  give  them  both  proper  at- 
tention. 

Either  place  will  pay  handsomely  this  coming 
year.  Will  sell  for  ONE-HALF  CASH,  BALANCE 
ON  MORTGAGE.  We  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
further  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  above  by  any  one 
contemplating  a  purchase. 

H.   H.  nOORE  &  SONS, 

241  N.  SITTEK  STREET, 
STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA. 


DEWEY  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Om  U.  S.  and  Foreign-  Patent  Aqenot 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  at 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  i  hor- 
ough  system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1873. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Co's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientist 
Prexs.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Paciflo  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


/Ys  best!  n  e 

COLD  WATER  PAINT. 

A  DRY  POWDER,  requiring  only  the  addition  of 
COLD  WATER  to  be  ready  for  instant  use. 

Takes  the  place  of  OIL  PAINT.  Its  covering 
capacity  is  fully  100  per  cent  greater. 

It's  durable,  and  will  not  scale  off. 

CHEAPER  AND  WHITER  THAW  WHITEWASH. 

Easily  applied.  Furnished  in  White  and  In 
FIFTEEN  DIFFERENT  COLORS. 

Output  Over  250,000  Pounds  Per  Month. 

f=r.    L.  MLDERSON. 
33  Davis  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


COFFEE 


Clrcultri  ttf.      J.  D.  BICE,  CUc»,  Mick, 


March  27,  1897. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  March  24,  1897. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

PRODUCE  RECEIPTS. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  "^-sks   60 

Wheat,  ctls   82. 

Barley,  ctls   25 

Oats,  ctls   2 

Corn,  ctls   7 

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   10 

Potatoes,  sks   30 

Onions,  sks   2 

Hay,  tons   2 

Wool,  bales  

Hops,  bales  


970 
465 
288 
,680 
,840 
890 
977 
760 
136 
468 
827 
100 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  J,  '96. 

Last  year. 

4,492,948 

4,005,108 

10,005,138 

8,830,879 

4,326,818 

2,720,206 

495,020 

550,806 

217,512 

186,065 

174,292 

88,297 

474,611 

428,439 

873,282 

824,509 

1  OK.  752 

95,909 

107,998 

108,463 

40,626 

41,341 

7,078 

11,016 

FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks   70,160 

Wheat,  ctls  108,619 

Barley,  ctls   37,320 

Oats,  ctls   297 

Corn,  ctls   567 

Beans,  sks  

Hay,  bales   2,867 

Wool,  fl>8  

Hops,  lbs   120 

Honey,  cases   29 

Potatoes,  pkgs  


Since 
July  1,  '96. 

3,482,771 
9,423,079 
3,328,175 
25,874 
15,932 
314,113 
46,400 
12,164.249 
1,114,827 
2.155 
69,001 


Grain  Freights  and  Charters. 
The  market  for  grain  charters  presents  lit- 
tle or  nothing  which  is  new  or  of  special  in- 
terest to  report.  Exporters  are  making  no 
attempt  to  charter  for  spot  loading,  as  wheat 
is  very  difficult  to  secure,  particularly  at  fig- 
ures justified  by  lowest  possible  freight  rates 
and  values  abroad.  There  cannot  be  much 
done  in  spot  chartering  until  the  new  season 
opens.  The  ships  now  in  port  are  as  a  rule 
awaiting  cargoes  of  next  harvest  rather  than 
try  to  force  engagements  under  existing  un- 
favorable conditions.  A  ship  was  placed  on 
the  engaged  list  to  load  barley  for  west  coast 
of  South  America.  Another  vessel  was  taken 
for  wheat  to  Cape  Town,  the  charter  having 
been  effected  in  England  at  terms  reserved. 

GRAIN  CHARTERS. 

Tonnage  engaged.    Disengaged.     To  arrive. 

1897   12,127  91,407  232O50 

1896   24,852  47,145  210.353 

CHARTERS. 

Inveramsay,  British  bark,  1341  tons,  wheat 
to  Cape  Town— chartered  in  England. 

Flour. 

There  is  a  moderate  outward  movement, 
mainly  of  special  brands,  and  about  the  aver- 
age amount  of  trading  on  local  account ;  but 
supplies  keep  fully  up  to  requirements,  not- 
withstanding the  season  is  well  advanced,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  choice  wheat  is  scarce, 
and  that  it  is  the  exception  where  mills  are 
running  to  their  full  capacity.  Quotable  val- 
ues are  without  change,  but  in  other  than  a 
retail  way  or  for  most  favorite  marks  extreme 
current  figures  are  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  realize. 

Superfine,  lower  grades.  .  83  00@3  15 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  25©3  40 

Country  grades,  extras   4  10(84  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  35@4  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  50@4  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  10@4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  10@4  25 

Wheat. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows  : 

1895-96.  1H96-97. 

Liv.  quotations            5s7d©5s8d.  6s3"4d©6s4d. 

Freight  rates               21M®22!4s.  15®16>4s. 

Local  market           $1.07Vi@1.10  $1.35@1.40 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

The  situation  as  regards  spot  wheat,  and 
offerings  of  the  same  in  the  sample  market, 
has  continued  much  the  same  as  noted  in 
former  review.  Local  millers  are  doing  little 
or  nothing  in  the  way  of  purchasing,  and  ex- 
port trade  has  practically  ceased  for  the  time 


being.  Wheat  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  whole- 
sale quantity,  and  foreign  markets  have  not 
lately  afforded  any  encouragement  for  ship- 
pers to  attempt  to  secure  cargoes  at  this  port. 
In  the  summer  months  there  will  likely  be 
some  active  trading  in  new  wheat  for  ship- 
ment, prospects  being  favorable  for  a  liberal 
yield  of  wheat  in  this  State  the  coming  har- 
vest. Many  producers  will  be  anxious  to 
realize  in  the  early  summer  to  avoid  storage, 
interest  and  other  expenses,  particularly  if 
prices  then  obtainable  afford  a  fair  margin  of 
profit.  In  the  meantime,  there  will  be  in  this 
center  little  else  than  speculative  manipula- 
tion, and  probably  not  much  of  that,  although 
Call  Board  values  here  will  naturally  be 
affected  more  or  less  by  course  of  fluctuations 
in  Eastern  and  foreign  centers.  Immediately 
following  last  review,  speculative  prices  re- 
ceded fractionally,  but  the  loss  was  more  than 
recovered  on  Friday  of  last  week,  when  May 
wheat  advanced  a  cent,  being  in  keeping  with 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  Chicago  market. 
May  wheat  declined  about  half  a  cent  on  Sat- 
urday, and  there  was  a  further  drop  on  Mon- 
day in  option  values  of  half  a  cent  to  a  cent 
per  cental.  There  was  a  fractional  recovery 
Tuesday  in  Call  Board  prices,  but  otherwise 
the  market  was  featureless.  The  market 
Wednesday  developed  little  change  here. 
Chicago  fluctuated  slightly  and  lacked  firm 
ness.    Liverpool  was  barely  steady. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  $1.35@L36^. 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $l.l(V?gl.l7%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $1.35%'@1.35%; 
December  at  SI. 16%. 

California  Milling  $1  37Vi@l  42^4 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  35   ©1  37)4 

Oregon  Valley   1  35  @l  40 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  22!4ffll  40 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  22'/2@l  35 

Barley. 

There  is  one  ship  in  port  engaged  to  carry 
barley  as  part  cargo  to  South  America,  but 
with  this  exception  there  are  no  vessels  now 
known  to  be  taking  any  noteworthy  quanti- 
ties of  barley  for  foreign  ports.  Business  on 
local  account  has  not  been  of  large  proportions 
and  has  been  mainly  in  Feed  descriptions. 
Brewers  showed  no  disposition  to  take  hold  in 
wholesale  fashion  or  in  manner  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention,  but  the  impression  prevails  that 
they  will  have  to  purchase  considerable  bar- 
ley before  new  crop  becomes  available  for 
brewers'  use.  Choice  to  select  Feed  was  not 
offered  in  large  quantity  and  was  in  fair  re- 
quest, commanding  moderately  good  figures, 
but  there  was  no  improvement  on  rates  last 
quoted.  Trading  on  Call  Board  in  barley  op- 
tions was  of  a  light  order,  with  fluctuations 
not  very  great,  but  the  general  trend  of  val- 
ues was  to  lower  levels.  Market  closed  quiet, 
with  a  weak  tone. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  72%@7014c;  December, 
1897,  delivery,  70%@68%c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  December  feed  sold  at  f>8%c. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   75  @  — 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  @  72^4 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   80  @  85 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ©  — 

Oats- 
There  are  not  many  oats  coming  forward  at 
present  from  any  quarter,  and,  with  anything 
like  active  inquiry,  a  firmer  market  would 
very  likely  be  experienced.  The  demand  is, 
however,  of  a  slow  order,  and  the  market  is 
lacking  in  firmness,  especially  for  ordinary 
qualities  of  White  oats,  which  constitute  the 
bulk  of  offerings.  There  are  not  many  colored 
oat6  of  any  variety  now  offering,  and  the  de- 
mand for  them  is  quite  limited.  Surprise  are 
in  such  light  supply  as  to  be  hardly  quotable. 
Choice  could  be  placed  to  very  fair  advantage, 
considering  the  general  condition  of  the  mar- 
ket. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  25  ©1  27V4 

White,  good  to  choice  1  05  @1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   95  ©1  02i4 

Grav,  common  to  choice  1  12'4@1  20 

Milling  I  16   ffll  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  140  ®  — 

Black  Russian   95  ©1  30 

Red  1  00  ®l  25 

Corn. 

Only  domestic  produot  is  now  arriving,  and 
receipts  of  this  description  are  not  heavy. 
For  strictly  choice,  sound,  dry  and  clean  corn, 
yellow  or  white,  the  market  is  not  particu- 
larly favorable  to  buyers,  but  no  great  quan- 
tities are  required  to  satisfy  the  demand  at 
full  current  rates.    Egyptian  corn  is  scarce 


CLARK'S  CUTAWAY. 

Extension  Head, 


Write  for  treatises  on 
"Agriculture,"  "Orchard 
Culture,"  and  "The  Util- 
ity of  Weeds." 


PRICES  .  .  . 
GREATLY 
REDUCED. 


Don't  plow  your  Orchard  or  Vineyard  but  once  ;  the  now  famous 
CLARK7S  CUTAWAY  will  do  the  rest. 

It  will  keep  the  Weeds  down,  keep  the  soil  well  Pulverized  and 
do  it,  too,  at  One  Fourth  the  cost  of  plowing.— 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  421  &  423  MARKET  ST,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


and  wanted  at  an  advance,  particularly  the 
white  variety.  Pop'-oin  is  neglected  and  is 
not  quotable. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   80   ©  85 

Large  Yellow   80  ©  85 

Small  Yellow  l  no   @1  05 

Egyptian  White  1  25  ©  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,     £b   _  @  _ 

Bye. 

Offerings  and  demand  are  both  of  a  limited 
character.  Quotable  values  remain  in  about 
same  position  as  last  noted. 

Good  to  choice   8214®  85 

Buckwheat. 

Market  is  moderately  firm  at  unchanged 
quotations.  Business  doing  is  mostly  of  a 
light  jobbing  order.  Spot  supplies  are  in  few 
hands. 

Good  to  choice  l  35  @1  40 

Silverskin  l  40  @1  45 

Beans. 

Eastern  advices  by  mail  report  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bean  market  in  New  York  as  fol- 
lows, prices  given  being  per  60-lb.  bushel : 

Trade  in  Marrow  beans  was  so  dull  early  in  the 
week  that  the  price  of  choicest  marks  fell  to  11.10, 
with  a  few  sales  even  lower;  but  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  Havana  shippers  secured  some  orders 
which,  though  easily  filled  at  $1.10  f.  o.  b.,  changed 
the  feeling  a  little,  and  the  market  has  since 
shown  a  firmer  tone.  No  business  is  reported  at  a 
higher  price  as  yet,  but  receivers  are  generally 
asking  a  little  more.  Pretty  good  lots  have  sold 
at  $1@1.05,  latter  extreme.  The  proportion  of 
Medium  is  not  large,  but  so  few  buyers  are  inter- 
ested in  them  that  prices  have  gone  off  about  5c; 
sales  of  best  marks  above  85c  are  very  rare.  Pea 
have  sold  slowly  and  the  continued  pressure  to 
sell  has  carried  the  value  of  choice  lots  down  to 
about  80c.  The  off  color  of  the  beans  and  fear  that 
stock  will  not  carry  into  warm  weather  are  potent 
factors  in  the  present  situation.  The  markets 
that  were  expected  to  take  Red  Kidney  this  week 
did  not  respond  at  all  favorably  and  the  dullness 
during  the  first  half  of  the  week  made  sellers  will- 
ing to  accept  $1.25  f.  o.  b.  for  choicest  quality;  but 
later  orders  from  another  direction  steadied  the 
position  and  the  market  closes  with  a  more  confi- 
dent feeling.  White  Kidney  show  further  decline, 
and  Yellow  Eye  have  been  offered  freely  at  $1.10 
without  selling.  Turtle  Soup  have  had  only  a 
small  jobbing  demand,  but  the  light  stocks  are  in 
few  hands  and  held  rather  firmly.  Lima  have  sold 
slowly  at  barely  sustained  prices;  quotable  at 
$1.30@1.32l,£.  Not  much  change  in  green  peas;  sup- 
ply and  demand  both  very  moderate. 

About  the  only  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
week  was  the  placing  of  an  order  for  250,000 
lbs.  Bayo  beans,  50,000  lbs.  Small  Whites  and 
25,000  lbs.  Limas,  the  beans  being  ordered  for 
shipment  to  Alaska.  Bayos  were  in  light 
stock  and  tended  against  buyers.  Limas  were 
not  obtainable  at  low  rates,  owing  to  the  com- 
pact recently  entered  into  by  principal  hold- 
ers. There  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
Small  Whites.  Market  was  also  liberally  sup- 
plied with  Large  White,  Pea  and  Pink.  There 
are  not  many  Red  beans  offering,  neither  is 
there  much  inquiry  for  them  at  present. 
Quotable  values  show  few  changes. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  tbs  $1  10  <3>l  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice              100  @1  15 

Lady  Washington                               90  ©1  10 

Butter,  small                                  1  10  @1  25 

Butter,  large                                   1  40  ©I  60 

Pinks                                                1  10  ©1  25 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                          I  90  ©2  00 

Reds                                                  1  30  ©1  40 

Red  Kidneys                                  1  75  ©2  00 

Limas,  good  to  choice                        1  70  ©1  80 

Black-eye  Beans                               1  85  ®1  75 

Horse  Beans                                      90  fail  00 

Garbanzos,  large                               2  50  (n)2  75 

Garbanzos,  small                               1  50  ©1  75 

Dried  Peas. 

In  the  way  of  transfers  from  producers  or 

first  hands  there  is  little  doing.    Business  is 

mostly  of  a  jobbing  sort.    Choice  could  be 

readily  placed  at  full  current  rates. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  40  ©1  55 

Nilcs  Peas   1  25  ©1  35 

Hay  and  Straw. 
This  market  continues  exceedingly  monoto- 
nous in  its  general  condition.    Hay  is  coming 
forward  in  sufficient  quantity  to  steadily  give 


buyers  the  advantage,  and  it  is  altogether 
likely  that  this  will  prove  to  be  the  case 
throughout  the  balance  of  the  season.  The 
quantity  remaining  in  the  interior  is  apt  to 
prove  more  than  will  be  required  for  local  con- 
sumption. The  export  movement  for  the  sea- 
son up  to  date  foots  up  less  than  5000  tons,  but 
is  about  the  same  as  for  corresponding  period 
last  year. 

Wheat  7  50@10  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  7  oOfaUO  00 

Oat  6  00©  8  50 

Barley   6  00©  8  50 

Clover  6  00©  7  50 

Stock  Hay  4  50®  5  50 

Alfalfa  6  00®  7  50 

Compressed  6  00®  9  50 

Straw,  f)  bale   35©  50 

Wool. 

Shearing  is  now  under  fair  headway  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  and  southern  California, 
and  will  soon  be  in  progress  in  the  middle  tier 
of  counties  and  in  the  Sacramento  valley. 
Values  for  spring  clip  are  not  yet  established 
in  this  center,  no  sales  of  consequence  having 
been  effected.  Bids  were  made  in  most  in- 
stances at  about  same  figures  as  were  current 
here  a  year  ago,  but  holders  refuse  to  let  go 
at  such  prices.  In  the  interior  tolerably  stiff 
figures  are  reported  being  paid,  and  more  than 
it  is  possible  to  realize  at  present  in  the  San 
Francisco  market  in  a  general  way.  Small 
sales  have  been  made  at  an  advance  of  l%rt^2e 
over  the  opening  prices  of  last  spring. 

SPRING. 

Nevada,  as  to  condition   7  ©9 

Oregon  Valley,  select   9  ©10H 

Oregon  Valley,  low  grade   8  ©  9V4 

Oregon,  Eastern   8  ©10 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  —  ©  — 

Northern  California  free   —  ©  — 

Northern  defective   5'/i@  7 

Middle  Counties  free  —  ©  — 

Middle  counties  defective   5V4@  654 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern   4V4©  6 

Hops. 

The  following  reflects  the  condition  of  the 
hop  market  on  the  Atlantic  side,  as  furnished 
under  late  date  by  a  New  York  review  : 

The  movement  of  stock  into  home  consumptive 
channels  is  exceedingly  light.  Brewers  seem  to 
be  reducing  their  holdings  of  old  hops  more  slowly 
than  was  expected,  and  are  totally  indifferent  as 
to  the  course  of  the  market.  It  is  stated  on  the 
best  authority  that  there  has  been  a  material 
falling  off  in  the  consumption  of  beer  this  winter, 
due  in  large  part  to  the  poor  condition  of  business 
generally.  Dealers  complain  severely  of  the  long 
dull  period,  and  do  not  apparently  see  much  pros- 
pect of  improvement  for  awhile;  they  are,  there- 
fore, unwilling  to  purchase  further  lots  even 
though  lower  prices  are  named.  Exporters  are  for- 
warding a  moderate  quantity  of  stock  to  EDgland, 
and  are  making  some  additional  purchases  in  the 
interior  of  the  State  at  10©10V}c  for  best  quality. 

]  This  is  the  only  encouraging  feature  at  present. 

I  It  is  difficult  to  give  very  reliable  quotations.  So 
few  strictly  choice  Pacific  coast  hops  remain  in 
first  hands  that  dealers  ask  lZV,@\3c  for  thi'm,  but 
the  finest  State  would  not  bring  over  ll@UHc,and 
most  of  the  stock  is  offering  for  less. 

NothiDg  doing  in  a  wholesale  way  in  this 

center,  as  much  due  to  lack  of  offerings  as  to 

absence  of  demand.    Jobbers  are  not  being 

favored  with  much  trade.  If  the  roots  winter 

well  in  the  principal  hop  growing  districts  of 

this  country  and  Europe,  the  development  of 

much  firmness  during  the  coming  spring  and 

summer  will  be  highly  improbable.  Should 

there  be  damaging  weather,  prices  would 

tend  upward,  but  growers  would  not  receive 

much  if  any  benefit  this  season,  as  holdings 

are  mainly  out  of  their  hands. 

Fair  to  choice,  1896  crop   8  ©12 

SUIUtaffa. 

The  kinds  herewith  quoted  are  in  sufficient 
supply  for  immediate  needs,  prices  keeping  at 
much  the  same  range  as  noted  in  previous  is- 
sue. 

Bran.  «  ton  «  00®  13  00 

Middlings  16  00@18  50 
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Barley,  Rolled   6  Sf  U  S 

Cornmeal  }»  50 

Cracked  Corn  18  SO®19  00 

Seeds. 

No  improvement  to  record  in  the  market  for 
Mustard  Seed.  There  is  considerable  still 
here  and  unplaced,  but  buyers  fail  to  put  in 
an  appearance.  Values  remain  nominally  as 
before  stated.  In  Flaxseed  there  is  not  enough 
doing  to  test  values.  Alfalfa  continues  favor- 
able to  buyers,  with  free  offerings  and  light 
demand.  On  California  Alfalfa  it  is  difficult 
to  secure  a  bid. 

Per  ell. 

Mustard,  Yellow  1  *J§|  60 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  50@2  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  0098  2o 

piaj  1  50(31  60 

Per  tb. 

R^ry:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::« 

Hemp  3*@34 

Alfalfa,  Utah  54@5* 

Bhrn  and  Bagging. 

The  Grain  Bag  market  is  fully  as  firm  as 
during  preceding  week.  It  is  the  exception 
where  holders  of  spot  bags  are  making  any 
efforts  to  sell  at  present.  Prices  quoted  for 
July  delivery  are  on  the  basis  of  no  duty. 
Any  tax  which  may  be  imposed  by  Congress 
will  be  added  to  the  price.  It  would  seem  the 
Government  could  get  along  without  exacting 
a  duty  on  grain  bags.  The  quantity  manufac- 
tured in  this  State  always  has  been  light, 
and  lately  has  been  confined  to  the  product  of 
the  penitentiary. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  buyer  July   54  @ 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   S'i«H 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  40  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  1b  87  If— 

Wool  sacks,  3!4  lb  24  @— 

Gunnies  10  ® — 

Bean  bags   4  @  44 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   54®  74 

Bides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

Hides  are  in  fair  request,  especially  medium 
weights,  the  latter  being  favored  with  a  firm 
market.  Pelts  are  bringing  good  average 
prices,  as  compared  with  values  for  some  time 
past.  Tallow  market  is  ruling  decidedly 
steady. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs          8  @—     7  @— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs....  7  @—      6  @— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs          7  ®  74   6  ®  64 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  7   (a)  7V4   6  ®  64 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  7   (a.  7*   6  ®  6V4 

Wet  Salted  Kip   7   @—      6  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   7   @—      6  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   8  @         7@—  8 

Dry  Hides  124®  13      94®  10 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  .  9   @10      7  @8 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  @15      —  ®10 

Horse  Hides,  large  dry  75  fa- 
Horse  Hides,  large,  wet  salted  75  ®1  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium  50  (til- 
Horse  Hides,  small  25  @— 

Colts'  Hides  25  ®— 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  50  ®75 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  35  (s60 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  25  ®35 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   10  ®20 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  ®25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  ®20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  ®10 

Elk  Hides   9  (£12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  ®4 

Tallow,  No.  2   24  3— 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  ®35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  ®25 

Kid  Skins   5  @- 

Honey. 

There  is  considerable  honey  still  afloat  in 
this  center  among  wholesalers  and  jobbers, 
both  comb  and  extracted.  Most  of  the  latter 
is  candied.  There  is  scarcely  any  shipping 
demand  at  present,  and  local  needs  are  easily 
satisfied.  Owing  to  the  general  desire  to 
effect  a  clean-up,  buyers  are  having  much  their 
own  way  as  to  prices. 

White  Comb,  1-tb  rrames   9  @10 

Amber  Comb   5  @  7 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5  <§>  54 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   34®  4 

Dark  Tule   24£®— 

Beeswax. 

Market  continues  to  be  poorly  supplied,  but 
with  very  little  positive  demand.  Values 
cannot  be  said  to  be  well  maintained. 

Fair  to  choice,  H  lb  24  @26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  commanding  about  same  figures  last 
quoted,  with  no  surplus  of  offerings  of  choice 
cattle.  Mutton  is  in  ample  supply  for  current 
requirements  and  market  is  easy.  Hogs  have 
again  advanced,  packers  having  trouble  in  se- 
curing enough  for  their  current  needs. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ~$  lb   54®  6 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  @  54 

Beef,  3d  quality   4   @  5 


Mutton— ewes,  5@54c;  wethers   54®  6 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  small  and  medium.  14®  -*\ 

Hogs,  large  hard   44®  4* 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   T,9tZ. 

Hogs,  country  dressed   54®  6 

Veal,  small,?i  lb   ">  g  | 

Lamb,  spring,  ¥  lb   "  @  8 

Poultry. 

Owing  to  Eastern  poultry  being  in  lighter 
receipt  than  for  several  weeks  preceding,  the 
market  for  home  product  was  in  a  little  better 
shape  for  the  selling  interest.    Firmness  was 
confined  mostly,  however,  to  choice  young 
stock.    Large  young  roosters  without  sign  of 
j  spur  brought  very  good  prices— in  some  in- 
|  stances,  above  quotations.     Large  Eastern 
i  hens,   weighing  ninety-two  pounds  to  the 
|  dozen,  sold  at  *7  per  dozen.    This  is  lower, 
l  weight  considered,  than  most  of  the  Califor- 
i  nia  chickens  sell  for.    Turkeys  were  in  fair 
request,  but  had  to  be  choice  to  sell  readily 
J  or  to  command  full  figures.    Ducks  and  geese 
of  desirable  size  and  in    prime  condition 
|  brought  good  prices. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   15®  17 

!  Turkeys,  live  hens,  f>  lb   14®  15 

!  Turkeys,  live  gobblers   14®  15 

Hens,  Cal.,  «  doz  3  50@4  50 

I  Roosters,  old  3  50@— 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  6  50<ai7  00 

;  Fryers  6  00®6  GO 

Broilers,  large  5  50®6  00 

Broilers,  small  3  50@4  50 

I  Ducks,  young,  H  doz  7  50@8  50 

Ducks,  old  5  00(tf6  50 

i  Geese,  ^  pair  1  75@2  00 

Goslings,  *  pair  2  50®3  00 

Pigeons,  Old,  ^  doz  150®  — 

Pigeons,  Young  2  25® 2  50 

Butter. 

Market  has  developed  further  weakness 
I  since  last  issue,  receipts  continuing  on  the  in- 
[  crease  and  the  demand  failing  to  keep  pace 
I  with   the  supply.     Weakness  is  most  pro- 
i  nounced  on  squares,  both  creamery  and  dairy 
i  product.    As  squares  are  supposed  to  be  of  a 
higher  grade  than  rolls,  most  producers  have 
|  for  some  time  past  been  turning  out  their 
i  butter  in  square  molds.    There  are  consumers, 
i  however,  who  insist  on  having  rolls,  and  will 
pay  a  fair  price  for  the  same  where  the  qual- 
ity is  to  their  suiting. 

i  Creamery  extras,  $  lb  15  @— 

I  Creamery  firsts  14  @— 

Creamery  seconds  134® — 

Dairy  select  134®14 

Dairy  seconds  12   (a  12% 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  ®U 

Mixed  store   9  ®U 

NEW  BUTTER — PACK  OF  1897. 

Creamery  in  tubs  15  @16 

Pickled  roll  144®  15 

Dairy  in  tubs  14  @15 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  14  @15 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  11  @124 

Cheese. 

Lack  of  firmness  continues  to  be  a  leading 
feature  of  this  market.  Stocks  are  accumu- 
lating in  the  hands  of  the  wholesale  and  job- 
bing trade,  with  retailers  buying  as  lightly 
as  possible,  as  is  invariably  their  custom 
when  prices  are  on  the  down  grade.  That 
values  for  desirable  qualities  will  drop  very 
much  below  present  levels  is  not  probable. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   7  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   6  @  64 

California,  fair  to  good   54®  6 

California,  "Young  Americas"   7   @  8 

Eggs. 

The  general  features  of  this  market  were 
much  the  same  as  recorded  a  week  ago.  The 
demand  continued  most  active  for  low-priced 
or  store-gathered  stock,  there  being  little 
difference  between  the  quality  of  the  latter 
and  eggs  arriving  direct  from  henneries,  the 
prevailing  cool  weather  being  favorable  for 
all  eggs  coming  forward  in  prime  condition. 
Good  stock  is  not  expected  to  rule  materially 
lower  here  this  season,  although  values  East 
are  below  those  prevailing  in  this  market. 
California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  124®— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..H4®12 

California,  good  to  choice  store  11  @U4 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  ®104 

Oregon,  prime  —  @ — 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  @— 

Duck  eggs  14  @— 

Vegetables- 
Winter  vegetables,  aside  from  onions,  are 
not  making  much  of  a  display  at  this  date. 
The  steamer  arriving  Monday  from  Columbia 
river  brought  nearly  1200  sacks  of  onions,  the 
largest  quantity  arriving  from  Oregon  at  one 
time  the  current  season.  But  as  they  had 
been  bought  up  before  coming  forward  and 
were  in  few  hands,  the  market  remained  firm 
for  choice  stock.  Early  spring  vegetables, 
such  as  asparagus,  rhubarb  and  peas,  were  in 
fair  receipt,  but  desirable  qualities  met  as  a 
rule  with  prompt  custom  at  tolerably  good 


Other  sizes  and 
widths  proportion- 
ately low. 


We  quote  lowest  jobbing  rates  as  follows: 
-inch  mesh.  No  20,  24  inches  wide,  per  roll  150  feet  long.  SI .  ll> 
No.  IS),       "  "        ••  ••  ■•  1.3U 

No.  18.       •'  "         ■'  ••  1.30 

Write  for  price  list  of  Ellwood  Field  Fem  e  and  liarb  Wire 
«  rarkers— This  week  only,  20  per  cent  from  the  regular  list. 

.Mm  kcrt'l- Just  received,  21-lb.  kits,  gross,  very  line,  per  kit  *  .!»/> 

Small  White  lieans.  choice  No.  1.  i  .  c  leaned,  per  100  lbs   1.30 

Get  our  lists. 

WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH. 

J.  M.  MOORE,  221  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


WIRE 
NETTING. 


figures.    Some  tomatoes  and  green  peppers 

were  received  from  Mexico. 

Asparagus,  choice,  f,  lb  i              9®  10 

Asparagus,  common,     tb                         7®  74 

Beans,  Garden.  »  tt>                                124®  15 

Beans,  Lima,  *  B>                                    —@  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f,  100                  50®  — 

Cauliflower,     doz                                    50®  — 

Cucumbers,  ^  doz   — ®  — 

Egg  Plant,  Tfi  lb                                      — @  — 

Garlic,  $tb                                           &@  14 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  3*  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ^  lb                             — @  — 

Okra,  Dried,  *  lb                                     10®  124 

Onions,  Red,     cental   — ®  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice                2  00®  2  50 

Peas,  Green,  H  H>                                 24®  4 

Pepper,  Bell,  ^  large  box   — ®  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  H  lb                       15®  174 

Rhubarb.  ^  box                                     1  00®  1  50 

Squash,  Cream.  ^  box                              — ®  — 

Squash,  Summer,     box   — @  — 

Tomatoes,  River,  per  large  box                — ®  — 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ¥  box             1  00®  1  25 

Potatoes. 

Supplies  of  choice  to  select  Burbanks,  or 
first-class  table  potatoes,  were  not  heavy,  but 
were  about  equal  to  current  requirements. 
Values  were  maintained  at  about  same  range 
last  quoted.  Common  qualities  dragged,  and 
the  tendency  on  such  was  to  still  lower  fig- 
ures than  had  been  ruling.  Seed  potatoes 
were  in  fair  supply,  with  demand  not  very 
brisk  and  prices  without  appreciable  change. 
Sweets  sold  at  a  rather  wide  range,  owing  to 
considerable  difference  in  quality. 

IN  SACKS. 

Early  Rose,  River,  H  cental   70®  85 

Peerless,  River   — @  — 

Reds  River   70®  80 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — ®  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   80®  90 

Burbanks,  River   45®  70 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomalcs   50®  75 

Burbanks,  Oregon   60®  90 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   75(<ai  25 

New  potatoes,  »  lb   24®  3 

Sweet  Potatoes  1  00®  1  75 

The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruit*. 

The  apple  market  is  ruling  quiet,  with  a 
little  easier  tone  than  for  a  week  or  two  pre- 
ceding, owing  to  another  carload  of  Eastern 
(Baldwin's)  arriving,  as  also  a  carload  from 
Washington.  Aside  from  the  receipts  above 
noted  having  a  depressing  influence,  the  sea- 
son is  far  advanced,  with  other  and  more  de- 
sirable fruits  offering,  and  this  also  tends  to 
develop  an  easy  feeling  in  the  market  for 
apples.  Choice  to  select  of  favorite  varieties 
still  command  very  good  figures,  however,  but 
business  is  mostly  of  a  small  or  retail  char- 
acter. In  a  few  weeks  early  spring  fruits  will 
in  all  probability  be  in  sufficient  supply  to 
cause  apples  to  be  largely  neglected.  At  pre- 
sent, other  than  choice  to  select  receive  very 
little  attention.  Where  custom  is  found  for 
common  qualities,  it  is  at  comparatively  low 
figures,  and  sales  of  such  stock  are  more  the 
result  of  selling  pressure  than  of  any  urgent 
or  positive  inquiry.  In  about  a  fortnight, 
strawberries  are  expected  to  be  arriving  in 
quotable  quantity,  and  this  will  tend  to 
further  lessen  the  inquiry  for  fruit  of  last 
season.  Strawberries  have  been  already  re- 
ceived in  a  small  way,  the  first  of  the  season 
arriving  on  Saturday  last  from  Santa  Clara 
county.  Tbey  were  not  strictly  choice,  as  is 
usual  with  first  receipts,  but  were  placed  at 
good,  figures  bringing  75c  per  basket. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tler,  per  box   2  00®   

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-tb  box   1  85(31  1  75 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-tt>  box   1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  common,  H  50-lb.  box   75®  1  00 

Dried  Fruit. 

The  Eastern  dried  fruit  market  is  thus  out- 
lined, under  recent  date,  by  a  New  York  au- 
thority : 

The  market  has  remained  in  about  the  same  po- 
sition as  reported  last  week.  Trade  has  continued 
extremely  light,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  particu- 
lar pressure  to  move  goods,  and  little  actual  busi- 
ness has  resulted.  Prime  evaporated  apples  could 
be  moved  at  about  34®3:18c,  but  holders  generally 
asking  34c,  and  in  instances  more  for  best  wood 
dried.  Choice  and  better  grades  have  only  a  small 
jobbing  outlet,  and  quotations  are  little  more  than 
nominal.  Stock  grading  below  prime  receives  lit- 
tle attention,  and  common  are  offered  down  to  2c. 
Sun-dried  sliced  apples  scarce,  but  few  wanted. 
Finest  Canadian  quarters  occasionally  reach  3® 
3'4c  and  State  3c,  but  these  figures  are  excep- 
tional, and  most  sales  from  about  2J{0  down. 
Chops  in  light  supply,  and  with  a  fair  demand 
tone  is  firm  at  $1.40®1.45,  with  occasional  sales 
higher.  Cores  and  skins  have  had  less  attention 
this  week,  and  with  more  pressure  to  realize  mar- 
ket has  eased  off  to  about  $1.75  for  best,  though 
some  lots  held  higher.  Very  little  call  for  rasp- 
berries or  other  small  fruits,  and  prices  show  no 
material  change.  California  apricots  and  peaches 
are  held  with  some  confidence,  but  demand  rather 
moderate.  Prunes  plenty,  and  holders  inclined  to 
Ufge  sales. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1896,  per  lb. . ..  9  @11 
Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bags,  1896,  per  lb. . .  8  ®  10 
Peaches,  California,  1WJ6,  peeled,  per  lb.  .  10  @15 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1896,  unpeeled,  lb   6  @I0 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality .  34®  1 
The  local  market  for  dried  fruits  shows  lit- 
tle of  an  encouraging  character  to  report. 
There  is  a  moderate  jobbing  trade,  mainly 
with  coast  and  territorial  points,  but  there  is 
an  absence  of  Eastern  inquiry,  as  has  been 
the  case  for  several  months  past.  Hard  times 
east  of  the  Rockies  and  a  superabundance  of 
cheap  apples  on  the  Atlantic  side,  combine  to 
make  it  a  poor  year  for  the  sale  of  our  prod- 


ucts in  the  great  States  to  the  east  of  us. 
Through  the  filling  of  small  orders  by  jobbers, 
stocks  of  peaches  have  been  reduced  to  quite 
small  proportions,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
market  is  firm  and  higher  for  unpeeled,  the 
cheaper  grades,  which  have  been  most  in  re- 
quest, having  advanced  about  half  a  cent, 
while  the  higher-priced  stock  is  quoted  about 
a  quarter  of  a  cent  above  last  week's  figures. 
Peeled  peaches  remain  without  quotable 
change.  Apricots  are  ruling  rather  favorably 
to  the  buying  interest,  despite  the  fact  that 
supplies  are  very  limited.  Apples  are  drag- 
ging badly,  with  most  of  the  local  jobbers 
still  fairly  stocked  with  Eastern  product. 
Some  sliced  of  fair  quality  and  of  Chinese  cur- 
ing were  this  week  offered  and  failed  to  re- 
ceive a  bid.  Nectarines  are  almost  out  of 
stock,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  likewise 
insignificant.  Pears  now  offering  do  not  in- 
clude many  of  high  grade,  but  no  matter 
what  the  quality,  they  move  slowly.  Plums 
are  on  market  in  moderate  quantity,  pitted 
and  unpitted,  and,  although  obtainable  at 
easy  rates,  fail  to  receive  any  special  atten- 
tion from  either  large  or  small  buyers.  Prune 
market  continues  weak,  with  stocks  of  quite 
fair  proportions  for  this  late  date.  The  thirty- 
five  carloads  of  prunes  reported  last  week  as 
having  been  sold  at  the  equivalent  of  for 
the  four  sizes,  are  said  to  have  since  been 
shipped  East.  The  sale  is  understood  to  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Kimball  of  Artnona,  Kings 
county,  to  a  Chicago  firm  having  a  branch  of- 
fice in  San  Jose.  Some  smaller  transfers  of 
carload  lots  have  been  recently  made  on  same 
basis  of  values  as  above.  Jobbers  tried  to  se- 
cure custom  this  week  for  50-tiU's  in  50-pound 
boxes  at  3:,4c,  but  did  not  succeed. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  lb   7  &  74 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   84®— 

Apricots.  Moorpark   11  ®12 

Apples,  in  boxes   449  W< 

Nectarines,  White   44®  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4  @ — 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4  ®  44 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy   54®  64 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  10  ®U 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   4  @5 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy .  6  ffl— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4  ®  44 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         3  ®  4 

Plums,  pitted   34®  4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   2Jii@  24 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  small  sizes   14®  24 

Prunes,  Silver   6  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   5  ®— 

Apples, sliced   2  @  83i 

Apples,  quartered   3  ® — 

Figs,  Black.   —  @— 

Figs,  White   24®  34 

Plums,  unpitted   1  @  14 

KaislnH. 

There  is  no  movement  of  consequence  ob- 
servable in  raisins  of  any  description.  There 
are  no  changes  to  note  in  quotable  values,  but 
the  market  presents  in  the  main  an  easy 
tone,  especially  for  loose  raisins  in  bulk, 
which  constitute  the  bulk  of  present  supplies. 
Quotations  are  based  on  the  views  of  holders, 
and  to  find  prompt  custom  lower  figures 
would  have  to  be  accepted.  Seedless  Musca- 
tel and  Sultanas  are  in  very  light  stock. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   1  50®  2  00 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   1  25®   

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  15®  1  85 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-fb  box   1  00®  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  Tfr  tb  5  @  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4!<®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  34®  — 

Sultanas  54@6 

Seedless  Muscatel  44ia>5 

Dried  Grapes  —  @  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Orange  market  has  been  quite  well  stocked 
with  irregular  sizes  and  off  qualities,  but  the 
supply  of  fancy  qualities  of  Navels  of  medium 
sizes  was  not  extensive.  There  was  a  very 
fair  demand,  largely  for  choice  to  select,  and 
in  some  instances  the  latter  were  placed  at 
an  advance  on  extreme  quotations.  On  Seed- 
lings and  common  grades  of  Navels  prices 
were  more  favorable  to  the  buying  than  to 
the  selling  interest. 

Lemon  market  ruled  quiet,  with  supplies 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

HH  General  Commission  Merchants,  4> 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

<W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 
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Calilornia  Inventors  ^ 
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Foreign  Patent  Solicitors,  for  obtaining  Pat- 
ents and  Caveats.  Established  in  1860.  Their 
long  experience  as  journalists  and  large  practice 
as  Patent  attorneys  enables  them  to  offer  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors  far  better  service  than  they  can 
obtain  elsewhere.  Send  for  free  circulars  of  infor- 
mation. No.  220  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  CaL 
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steadily  ahead  of  current  requirements,  and 
for  other  than  the  very  best,  well-sweated 
stock,  there  was  a  total  lack  of  firmness. 
Limes  continued  in  good  supply  and  un- 
changed in  price. 

Oranges^Wash.  Navels,  choloe,  $  box.  2  50(S)  3  25 
Wash.  Navels,  off  qualities,  ^box...  1  00@  1  50 

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet   1  00@  1  50 

Cal.  Seedlings   75®  1  25 

Cal.  Mandarin   @  

Mexican   @  

Grape  Fruit,  f,  case   3  50@  5  00 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  f,  box   4  00®  4  50 

Cal.,  small  box   50®  1  00 

Nats. 

Dullness  continues  to  prevail  in  the  nut 

market,  and  it  would  be  phenomenal  to  have 

it  otherwise  at  this  time  of  year.  Almonds 

and  walnuts  are  still  offering  in  sufficient 

quantity  to  admit  of  wholesale  trading,  with 

poor  prospects  of  a  clean-up  being  soon  effected. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8  @  9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5  @  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   4lA@ — 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   Zyt@ — 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8V4@ — 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   VA®  8 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hard  shell   6  @  6'/2 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @5 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   8  @10 


California  Dried  Fruits  at  New 
York. 


New  York,  March  20.— Apricots,  bags,  8@llc. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  bags,  5y2@8i4c;  peeled,  boxes, 
10(«15c.  Prunes,  four  sizes,  4c.  Raisins,  L.  M., 
4-crown,  6@6i4c;  2-orown,  4@4J^c;  3-crown,  5@5Mc ; 
London  layers,  $1.35@1.40:  clusters,  $1.40@1.70. 
Almonds,  softshell,  7!4c ;  papershell,  10@12c.  Wal- 
nuts, standard,  7c;  softshell,  9c. 

New  York,  March  24.— Apricots,  bags,  8@llc. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  bags,  hlA(gW/2c;  peeled,  boxes, 
10®  15c.  Prunes,  four  sizes,  33£®4c.  Kaisins, 
L.  M.,  2-crown,  3%@4c;  3-crown,  42£@5c;  4-crown, 
5?a:c@6;  London  layers,  $1.30@1.40;  clusters,  $1.40 
@1.70.  Almonds,  softshell,  7/2®8i/,c;  papershell, 
10f«  12c.  Walnuts,  standard,  7c;  softshell,  9c. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—The  California  Woolen  Mills,  Petaiuma, 
Cal.,  have  resumed  operations. 

—Railroad  engineers  have  incorporated  the 
Tia  Juana  Fruit  Company,  to  do  business  at 
the  Needles,  Cal.,  with  a  capital  of  $60,000. 

— A  news  bulletin  can  now  be  flashed  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  in  ten  seconds, 
heavy  copper  wire  which  spans  the  continent 
without  relay  stations  making  this  rapid 
transmission  possible. 

—Two-fifths  of  the  orange  crop  of  southern 
California  this  year  comes  from  Riverside, 
where  there  are  20,000  acres  in  orchard,  the 
net  earnings  of  which  are  estimated  at 
tl, 000,000,  or  150  an  acre. 

—Sixteen  hundred  carloads  of  beans  are 
stored  in  warehouses  in  Santa  Barbara  and 
Ventura  counties.  About  half  are  Limas  and 
the  rest  other  varieties.  When  the  beans  are 
stored  in  Southern  Pacific  warehouses  the 
company  advances  $1  per  cental. 

—The  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  is  chang- 
ing its  oil-burning  engines  in  California  back 
to  coal  burners.  The  company  has  been  using 
from  bOO  to  800  barrels  of  oil  per  day,  but  the 
rise  in  price,  with  the  still  further  advance, 
as  a  result  of  the  oil  combiniation,  has  re- 
sulted in  going  back  to  the  former  conditions. 

—The  mill  of  the  Corralitos  Paper  Mill  Com- 
pany, recently  built  at  Watsonville,  Cal.,  has 
been  shut  down.  The  people  residing  along 
the  stream  on  which  the  mill  is  located  com- 
plained of  refuse  from  the  mill  running  into 
the  water,  and,  as  there  was  no  other  place 
for  it,  the  only  alternative  was  to  close  the 
mill. 

—Three  hundred  tons  of  steel  rails  have 
been  sent  to  Salinas,  Cal.,  to  be  used  in  build- 
ing a  mile  of  railroad  switches  for  the  new 
beet  sugar  factory.  There  will  be  over  500 
acres  of  land  occupied  by  the  factory  and  its 
necessary  beet  sheds,  pulp  sheds,  pumping 
plants,  reservoir,  machine  shops,  offices,  ware- 
houses, switches,  «tc. 

—The  beet  sugar  factory  to  be  erected  near 
Salinas,  Monterey  county,  Cal.,  will  be  the 
largest  in  the  world,  and  with  its  warehouses, 
etc.,  will  cover  523  acres.  The  largest  build- 
ing will  be  586  feet  in  length,  106  feet  wide 
and  six  stories  high.  The  crushing  capacity 
will  be  3000  tons  daily,  which  will  produce  450 
tons  of  refined  sugar. 

—The  construction  of  another  large  ditch  in 
southern  Oregon  is  proposed,  tapping  Rogue 
river  on  the  north  side,  the  capacity  of  the 
ditch  to  be  10,000  inches  and  the  course  about 
70  miles.  It  is  claimed  that  15,000  acres  of 
farming  land  and  3500  acres  of  mineral  land 
will  be  subject  to  the  proposed  ditch.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  $400,000. 

—It  is  estimated  at  the  Chino,  Cal.,  sugar 
factory  that  144,000  tons  of  beets  will  be  deliv- 
ered there  next  summer  and  fall.  From  these 
will  be  made  40,000,000  pounds  of  sugar.  The 
output  in  '96,  with  a  short  crop  of  65,000  tons  of 
beets,  was  17,000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  which, 
at  a  net  profit  of  1%  cents  a  pound,  netted  the 
factory  owners  $250,000  for  the  season. 

—Proposals  have  been  made  to  the  Mexican 
Government  by  an  American  syndicate  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Tehuantepec  Railway, 
and  the  subject  submitted  to  a  special  com- 
mittee for  consideration;  it  will  not  be  coun- 
tenanced. A  corps  of  engineers  has  been 
appointed  by  the  department  of  communica- 
tions to  repo"rt  on  the  probable  cost  of  improv- 
ing Salina  Cruz  and  Coatzacoalcos  harbors 
with  a  view  of  shortly  inaugurating  work. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


From  Worthy  Master  Greer. 


A  number  of  the  residents  of  Oak 
Park  and  vicinity  met  yesterday  after- 
noon at  Goldberg's  hall,  on  the  upper 
Stockton  road,  and  instituted  an  order 
of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  to  be 
known  as  Capital  Grange,  under  the 
supervision  of  Erskine  Greer,  General 
Deputy.  This  new  Grauge  starts  out 
under  very  favorable  auspices,  already 
having  a  good  membership,  and  it  is 
believed  will  form  a  nucleus  by  which  it 
will  become  tbe  strongest  Grange  in 
the  county. 

The  following  were  elected  as  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year:  Dr.  I.  G.  Shaw, 
Worthy  Master ;  George  W.  White, 
Overseer  ;  Mrs.  R.  Davis,  Lecturer  ; 
N.  Reikenger,  Steward  ;  Mrs.  Lizzie 
Knowles,  Assistant  Steward  ;  Mrs.  S. 
L.  Cannon,  Chaplain  ;  A.  Goldberg, 
Treasurer;  M.  Brooke,  Secretary;  Mrs. 
Laura  Goldberg,  Gatekeeper;  Mrs.  Dr. 
I.  G.  Shaw,  Ceres  ;  Mrs.  A.  Burns, 
Pomona;  Mrs.  Nettie  Cannon,  Flora  ; 
Mrs.  N.  Reikenger,  Lady  Assistant 
Steward. 

Meetings  will  be  held  every  first  and 
third  Saturday  of  each  month.  At  the 
next  meeting  State  Master  W.  W. 
Greer  will  install  the  officers,  and  in 
honor  of  the  occasion  the  first  "Har- 
vest Feast  "  will  be  partaken  of. 


Sacramento  Grange,  P.  of  H.,  gave 
an  invitation  party  at  the  Union  House, 
lower  Stockton  road,  Friday  evening, 
which  was  largely  attended  by  city  as 
well  as  country  people. 

The  dancing  hall  and  dining  rooms 
were  artistically  decorated  with  palm 
leaves,  flowers  and  potted  plants.  The 
parlors  of  the  house  were  arranged 
with  card  tables  for  those  who  did  not 
dance,  and  every  convenience  for  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  guests  was 
looked  to  in  every  detail. 

The  affair  was  managed  by  the  fol- 
lowing committees:  Arrangements — 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Greer,  Miss  Meta  Watson, 
Miss  Lydia  Davis,  J.  Sheld,  William 
May,  George  Burke.  Floor  Director — 
W.  W.  Greer.  Floor  Managers — Jesse 
Reith,  Bert  Hayden,  J.  Sheld. 


Tulare  Orange. 


One  of  the  important  features  of  our 
Grange  meetings  is  a  short  recess, 
wherein  the  members  discuss  informally 
the  ways  and  means  of  making  farming 
life  independent,  and  the  pursuits  of 
farming  industries  profitable  ones.  A 
very  interesting  paper,  "The  Vege- 
table Garden  of  the  Farm,"  read  by 
Brother  T.  Jacob,  who  is  one  of  the 
very  best  horticulturists,  florists, 
farmers  and  seedsmen  in  Tulare  county, 
proved  so  interesting  that  during  the 
recess  this  subject,  so  important  to 
farmers,  was  taken  up  again.  Our 
members  whose  investments  are  dairy- 
ing and  cattle  were  more  than  inter- 
ested when  it  was  shown  that  the  man- 
gel wurzel  beets,  if  properly  planted 
and  cared  for,  produced  in  Tulare 
county  over  seventy-five  tons  to  the 
acre;  but  what  interested  all  the  farm- 
ers was  that  white  Belgian  carrots 
yielded  sixty  tons  per  acre,  and  horses 
in  eating  would  give  them  preference 
over  grain,  but  as  the  carrots  grew  so 
large  it  was  best  to  slice  them  the  long 
way  to  prevent  choking,  which,  in  the 
horses'  greed,  was  apt  to  occur  if  the 
carrots  were  fed  whole.  Sugar  beet 
experiments  had  shown  analysis  of 
11.85  per  centsugar  on  first  effort  three 
years  ago  and  that  had  been  increased 
since  by  better  cultivation  to  14  per 
cent.  Further  experiments  will  be 
made  with  the  very  best  sugar  beet 
seed  procurable,  which  will  be  planted 
in  rotation  of  a  week  apart.  One  fact 
was  brought  out,  viz:  the  yield  per 
acre  was  enormous.  One  of  the  lady 
members  related  privately  how  her 
husband  had  conceded  that  she  could 
make  everything  but  soup,  and  during 
the  past  week  she  undertook  to  make 
soup;  the  vessel  leaked  and  she  set  it 
in  the  sink;  the  contents  ran  down  the 
drain  and  choked  up  the  pipe  when 
cooled,  consequently  a  plumber  was  at 


DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Always  Make  the  Most  Butter 
and  Always  the  Best. 


The  honor  scoring  record  of  De  Laval  "Alpha "  and  "Baby  "  Separator  made  butter  the  past  three 
years  has  been  a  practically  clean  sweep  of  all  competitive  prizes  and  awards  in  every  general  con- 
test-National and  International,  State  and  District— in  America  and  all  other  countries 

Below  are  noted  a  few  of  the  more  important  American  1896  and  1897  Highest  Awards,  which  are 
representative  of  a  multitude  of  others: 

National  Buttermakers  Convention.  189fi,  Gold  Medal,  Milton  Dairy  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn  •  score  97  4-5 

Wisconsin  State  Fair,  1806,  George  Tarrant  &  Sons,  Durand,  Wis.;  score  100. 

Illinois  State  Fair,  189(5,  .1.  W.  Segar,  Pecatonica,  111. ;  score  98. 

California  State  Fair,  1896,  Eel  River  Creamery  Co  ,  Ferndale,  Cal.;  score  94 

Vermont  State  Fair,  1896,  Hillside  Creamery  Co  ,  Windsor,  Vt.;  score  98W 

Iowa  State  Fair,  1896,  W  W.  Day,  Tripoli,  la  ;  score 98%. 

Minnesota  State  Fair,  1896,  Courtland  Creamery  Co.,  Courtland,  Minn,  (second) ;  score  99  4-5 

Vermont  Inter  state  Pair,  1896,  F.  D.  Prindle,  Johnson,  Vt.;  score  

So.  Dakota  Tri-State  Fair,  1896,  Wm.  R.  Leighton,  Williamstown,  la. ;  score  93 
Missouri  State  Fair,  1896,  U.  E.  Wood  &  Co.,  Elgin,  111  ;  score  99. 
Indiana  State  Fair,  1896,  R.  VV.  Furnas,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  score  98(4. 

Texas  State  Fair,  lt-96,  W.  A.  Ponder,  Denton,  Tex  ;  score  

New  Hampshire  State  Dairy  Convention,  1896,  C.  H.  Waterhouse,  Cornish,  N  H  ; 
Iowa  State  Dairy  Convention,  1896,  H.  N.  Miller,  Randall,  la.;  score  99 
Kansas  State  Dairy  Convention,  1896,  Belle  Springs  Creamery  Co  ,  Abilene,  Kas 

North  Carolina  State  Fair.  1896,  Geo.  W.  Vauderbilt,  N.  C. ;  score   

So.  Dakota  State  Fair,  1896,  Miner  Creamery  Co.,  Miner,  S.  D. ;  score  97  3-5. 

>core  98. 
icore  98. 

Illinois  State  Dairy  Convention,  1897,  Elgin  Board  of  Trade  Goid  Medal, "couu'tv  Line  Creamery 
.anevllle,  111. ;  score  98}<. 

National  Buttermakers  Convention,  1897.  Gold  Medal,  H.  N.  Miller,  Randall,  la  ;  score  98% 
National  Buttermakers  Convention,  1897,  Silver  Medal,  G  H.  Littlefield,  Savanna  111  :  score  97  91 
National  Buttermakers  Convention,  1897,  Silver  Cup,  C.  E.  Simeran,  Owatonna  Minn  ;  score  97'i 
A  review  of  the  scoring  of  the  400  exhibits  of  butter  entered  into  the  great  Annual  Contest  of  the 
National  Buttermakers  Association,  at  Owatonna,  including  all  makes  and  systems  shows  that  or  all 
exhibits  scoring  96 or  above  85  per  cent,  were  De  Laval  made,  and  that  all  exhibits  scoring  97  and  above 
were  of  De  Laval  make  only. 


so.  UiiKoia  aiaie  *  air,  isjb,  iviiaet  urcamery  Co.,  Miner,  S.  D. :  score  97  3-5. 
So.  Dakota  Inter-State  Exposition,  1896,  De  Smet  Creamery  Co.,  De  Smet,  S.  D  ;  sci 
Vermont  State  Dairy  Convention,  1897.  Strafford  Creamery  Co.,  Strafford,  Vt  ;  scon 
Connecticut  State  Dairy  Convention,  1897,  Theo.  A.  Stanley,  New  Britain  Conn  ■  si 


Send  for  "Baby"  or  "Dairy  "  Separator  Catalogue,  No.  246. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


WESTERN  OFFICES: 
Canal  and  Randolph  Sts. 

CHICAGO. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 
74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


work  two  days  getting  it  open.  They 
are  going  to  buy  soup  in  future.  Ad- 
ditional membership  added  to  our  ex- 
cellent organization  attests  to  its  flour- 
ishing condition.  Fraternally, 

Major  Berry,  Sec'y. 
Visalia,  March  20,  1897. 


Orange    Entertainment   at  Yuba 
City. 


The  Sutter  Independent  reports  that 
Yuba  City  Grange  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  invited  guests  last  Friday  eve- 
ning in  Odd  Fellow's  hall  with  a  very 
excellent  programme.  Those  who  took 
part  in  the  literary  features  of  the 
evening  were  Master  Roy  Pratt,  Miss 
Grace  Stoker,  Miss  Laura  Kirtley,  Miss 
Nellie  Brophy  and  others.  After  the 
close  of  the  exercises  tbe  hall  was 
cleared  for  dancing,  which  was  in- 
dulged in  by  young  and  old  until  mid- 
night. 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Since  the  Madagascar  campaign  the 
value  of  aluminum  army  utensils  is  no 
longer  doubted  in  France.  Conking 
and  other  utensils,  altogether  15,000 
sets,  made  of  aluminum,  proved  entirely 
satisfactory.  M.  Moissan,  member  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  says 
in  his  report  to  the  Minister  of  War  on 
the  labors  of  the  commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  usefulness  of  alumi- 
num for  military  purposes:  "The  com- 
mittee is  now  in  possession  of  full  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  value  of 
camp  utensils  manufactured  of  alumi- 
num. The  French  industry  is  able  to 
produce  cooking  utensils  of  aluminum 
by  stamping,  including  pots,  pans, 
cups,  etc.,  for  the  whole  army.  The 
armature  of  helmets  of  aluminum  has 
been  left  aside  for  the  time  being,  as  it 
wears  out  too  quickly." 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  9,  1896. 

578,688.— Engine  Exhaust— Blubaugh  &  Simpson, 

Redlands,  Cal.  ■ 
578,6-25  —Sawing  Machine— A.  C.  Calkins,  Santa 

Barbara,  Cal. 
578,840.— Shirt  Shield— G    Cann,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal 

578,628. — Mixer — A.  S.  Cooper.  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

578  632. — Hair  Tonic — M.  J.  Fleming,  Portland.  I  >r. 

578,638.— Stovepife  Coupling— T.  Holland,  Spo- 
kane, Wash.  _  _  , 

578  571.— Window  Screen— E.  Larson,  Traver.  Cal. 

578,572.— Sunshade— E.  E.  Lashells,  Sacramento, 
Cal 

578,701.— Bicycle  Gear— Mette  &  Rayburn,  San 
Jose,  Cal.  _  _.,     ,  _ 

578,609.— Egg  Titknkr— R.  A.  Morse,  Portland,  Or. 

578  463.. — Wire  Cutter — J.  H.  Nash,  Stockton, Cal. 

578,581.— Vehicle  Draft— .las.  Porteous,  Fresno, 
Cal 

578,471.— Cane— W.  N.  Sherman,  Merced,  Cal. 
578,681.— Sliding  Door— C.  F.  Skilling,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.   „  , 

578  660.— Cultivator— L.  H.  Smith,  El  Cajon,  Cal. 
578,612.— WAVE   Motor— D.  F.  Spanglor,  Santa 

Ana,  Cal. 
26,727.— Design— W.  F.  Smith,  S.  F. 
Note.— Plal  i  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey  &  Co..  by  mail  or 
telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  buslaess  transacted 
witli  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


—About  30,000  acres  of  land  west  of  San 
Bernardino,  Cal.,  have  been  bought  by  the 
Anglo-American  Canaigre  Company  and  the 
Chicola  Water  Campany.  It  is  stated  with 
apparent  authority,  that  when  the  investment 
is  completed,  it  will  represent  an  outlay  of 
$1,500,000.  The  company  will  put  in  a  crop  of 
canaigre,  2000  acres  to  be  planted  this  year. 
A  canaigre  factory  will  be  bui't  a  year  later. 


A  Baltimore  man  said  his  arm  had 
been  broken  by  a  railroad  car  and  de- 
manded $3500  of  the  company.  He  was 
offered  $100  and  refused  it.  Then  the 
company  thought  of  the  X-ray,  which 
brought  out  the  bones  in  plain  sight, 
showing  that  they  had  never  been 
broken.  Then  the  man  offered  to  take 
$25,  but  didn't  get  a  cent. 


AUSTRALIAN  SALT  BUSH. 


THE  FORAGE  PLANT  FOR  ALKALI  SOILS. 


TRU/VIBULL    «Jfc  BEEBE, 

Growers,  Importers  aud  Dealers  In 

SEEDS.TREES&  PLANTS, 

41H-431  SANSOHH  STREET, 

Catalogue  Free  cn  Application.  |   San  Francisco* 


NOTICE. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
Grangers'  Business  Association,  a  corporation, 
for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors,  and  for 
the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may 
properly  come  before  it,  will  be  held  at  No.  108 
Davis  St  reet,  Sau  Francisco,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M., 
WEDNESDAY,  the  14th  day  of  April,  1897. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  I.C.STEELE, 
Secretary.  President. 


RUPTURE, 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele, 
Piles,  Fissure, Fistula, 
Ulceration,  etc.,  cured 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  «-NO  PAY  until 
CURED  -<t»  Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTERFIELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Wire  Fencing — Adapts  Itself  to  any  ground. 
Catalogue  free.   DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  DeKalb,  111, 
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Mangel  Wurzel  and  Sugar  Beets, 

ALL  CHOICE  IMPORTED  STOCKS 

FROM  BEST  EUROPEAN  GROWERS. 

Owing  to  the  late  arrival  of  heavy  shipment  of  the  above,  we  will,  for  the  next  ten  days  (or  until 
sold)  retail  over  ten  tons  of  above  at  Eastern  wholesale  prices.  This  offer  is  strictly  for  cash,  and  the 
goods  are  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented.   Send  estimate  of  needs,  for  prices. 

^n^y  Everything  for  Farm  and  Garden. ^Ppp"~ 

SUNSET  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO.,  -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SOriE  OF  THE  USES  OF 

P.  &  B.  Building  Paper 

IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED. 

For  Sheathing  Houses  Under  Rustic— It  Excludes  Moisture,  Dampness  and 
Draughts. 

For  Insulating  Storage  Houses,  Creameries  and  the  Uke. 

For  Making  Sulphur  Houses  Used  in  Sulphuring  Fruit.   Sulphur  Fumes  Do  Not 

Affect  It  in  the  Slightest  Degree. 
For  Building  Poultry  Houses. 


YOU  SHOULD  ALWAYS  HAVE  SOME  ON  THE  RANCH. 

THERE  ARE  A  HUNDRED  OTHER  USES  YOU  CAN  PUT  IT  TO. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  address  the  makers: 

PARAFFINE   PAINT   CO.,   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


THE 


F»U/V\F» 


...  Is  the  favorite  in  nearly  every  fruit-growing 
country  under  the  sun.  Is  economical  in  labor, 
reliable  in  service.  Has  HEAVY.  STRONG  re- 
ceptacles, non-corrosive  cylinder,  valves  and 
plunger  packing.  THOUSANDS  of  them  are  in  use. 

♦  ♦♦♦  ♦ 

For  long  service  get  BEAN  SPRAY  HOSE. 

OUB  NOZZLES  ARE  IN  USE  EVERYWHERE. 

♦  ♦♦  ♦♦ 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

LOS  GATOS,  CAL. 


Tlie 
Forbes 

Cultivator. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

DURABLE.    LIGHT  DRAFT. 


Kent  Iron  and 
Steel. 

No  »  Iwork 

to  weather- 
check  or 
■pltt, 
No  neck  draft. 
Teeth  and  Shovels 
will  not  clog. 
Driver  has  his 
work  In   front  of 
him. 

Any  tooth  may  be 
used. 


The  Forbes  Cultivator  Is  made  In  two  sizes,  eleven  or 
thirteen  teeth.  The  eleven-tooth  cuts  six  feet  In  width, 
or  by  removing  bolts  can  be  reduced  to  five-foot  or  even 
smaller  If  desired.  The  eleven-tooth  Is  calculated  for  a 
two-horse  machine.  The  thlrteen-tooth  for  three  or  four 
horses,  and  cuts  either  five,  six  or  elfrht  feet  In  width. 
This  Implement  Is  commended  by  all  who  use  it.  For  further  particulars, 
call  on  or  address 

GEORGE    \AI.  FORBES, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer  (iubscrvillc,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
Hrst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
give  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.    Address  DEWEY  St  CO. .  P.t.nt  Atrent*.  220  Market  St    S  P 


Colt  Stakes,  1897. 


PACIFIC  CO/AST 


Trotting  Horse  Breeders'  Association. 


ENTRIES  CLOSE  APRIL  1,  1897. 


No.  1.— PALO  ALTO  STAKES:  For  two-year-old 
trotters,  $50  each,  the  Association  to  add  ItH. 

No.  2.— OAKWOOD  PARK  STOCK  FARM 
STAKES:  Free  for  all  three-year-old  trotters, 
JfftOeach,  the  Association  to  add  WSOO. 

No.  3.— PALACE  HOTEL  STAKES:  For  three- 
year-old  trotters  eligible  to  the  3:00  class,  $50 
each,  the  Association  to  add  8300. 


No.  4. — WESTERN  STAKES:   For  two-year-old 

pacers,  $50  each,  the  Association  to  add  S250. 
No.  5.— CALIFORNIA    STAKES:    Free  for  all 

three-year-old  pacers,  $50  each,  the  Association 

to  add  MM. 
No.  8. — PACIFIC  STAKES:     For  three-year-old 

pacers  eligible  to  the  3:00  class,  $5  each,  the 

Association  to  add  83UO. 


ENTRANCE  IN  THE  ABOVE  STAKES  AS  FOLLOWS.— $5  to  nominate.  April  1,  1897:  $10,  second 

payment,  June  1.  1897;  $10,  third  payment,  August  1,  1897;  $25,  final  payment,  to  be  made  before  4 

o'clock  F.  m.  the  day  before  the  race. 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP. — Persons  desirous  of  making  entries  in  the  above  stakes,  and 

who  have  not  as  yet  joined  the  P.  C.  T.  H.  B.  A.,  should  make  application  for  membership  to  the 

Secretary  by  April  1,  1897. 

Send  All  Communications  and  Write  for  Entry  Blanks  to 

F.  W.  KELLEY,  Secretary,  E.  P.  HEALD,  President. 

22A  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco. 


j  Fancher  Creek  Nur  ser  y, 

Fresno,  Cal. 

The  leading  growers  in  the  state  of 

Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives, 
Citrus,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Grape  Vines. 

New  Fruits:  Imperial  and  Giant  Prune,  Wick= 
son  Plum,  Triumph  Peach,  Winter  Bartlett 
Pear.  A  well  selected  and  complete  assort = 
ment  of  Palms,  Roses  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Send  for  price-list  and  new  descriptive  catalogue. 
We  offer  many  new  and  valuable  novelties. 

Special  Quotations  on  Car=Load  Lots. 
GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Proprietor. 


and  other  destructive  rodents  EXTERMINATED  WITH 

Pasteur  Virus. 

The  rodents  contract  a  contagious  disease  which  rapidly  exterminates  them.   The  virus  is 

harmless  to  man  and  domestic  animals. 
Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  Ld.  (Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers, U.  S.  &  Canada)  56  Sth  Ave  .  Chicago. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 _  WITH  

GILMAN'S  LAl£  f  ule  Tree  Protector. 

PAT  A    ED   AUGUST    1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE-;?  fl-dal  and  Diploma  — California  MidwlntC! 
International  E\>*J!tion. 

Cheapest,  hFy^jfid  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  f rost 
sunburn,  rah^y  "  qulrrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testi>^  als  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  Tor  tie 
scriptive^J?'  .lars. 

B.    F\  GILMAN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
420  NINTH  STREET  MAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI . 


MORGAN 


SFV\DIING  H/\RRO\A/S. 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR 

Orchards  and 
Vineyards. 

State  Agents  for  JONES  CHAIN  MOWERS. 


SEND    FOR  ClKl'tJl.AliS 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  State  Agents, 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 
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Poultry  in  the  Orchard. 


In  the  Rural  Press  of  February  1,  1896,  we  gave 
a  picture  and  detailed  description  of  the  movable 
houses  and  yard  which  J.  W.  Osburn  of  Orange  uses 
in  his  practice  of  poultry  keeping  in  his  orchards. 
On  this  page  is  a  different  view  of  Mr.  Osburn's  ar- 
rangement for  combining  egg  and  fruit  production 
and  shows  both  his  stationary  and  movable  yards. 
Mr.  Osburn  has  twenty  acres  in  the  ranch,  about  ten 
acres  of  which  are  set  to  lemon  and  orange  trees, 
and  the  balance  to  walnut,  apricot  and  loquat  trees. 
The  orchard  on  the  left  with  the  row  of  poultry 
houses  contains  two  acres  of  loquat  trees,  which  are 
in  full  bearing.  There  are  twenty-six  houses  in  all 
in  this  orchard,  although  the  picture  shows  only  thir- 


of  grain  in  large  pens  before  each  cultivation,  and 
in  movable  pens  by  keeping  straw  or  horse  manure 
in  them. 

The  morning  feed  in  winter  consists  of  a  mash 
made  of  a  washtub  of  cut  alfalfa  and  a  bucketful  each 
of  bran,  feed  meal  and  middlings.  Also  a  bucketful 
of  cut  meat  and  bone,  and,  when  these  are  out,  half 
that  quantity  of  oilcake  meal.  He  does  not  use  both 
at  the  same  time,  but  believes  in  feeding  meat  or 
bone  or  oilcake  meal  daily  in  moderate  quantities, 
only  enough  to  allow  each  fowl  from  one-fourth  to 
one-half  pound  of  meat  or  its  equivalent  per 
week. 

Cabbages,  beets,  carrots,  etc.,  are  grown  for  green 
feed,  which  is  given  daily.  All  the  vegetables  are 
fed  raw,  except  onions,  which  he  runs  through  the 


orchard,  and  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two 
methods  of  keeping  fowls  which  are  illustrated  on 
Mr.  Osburn's  place,  much  might  be  said.  The  manure 
of  properly  fed  fowls  is  estimated  to  be  worth  all  the 
way  from  15  cents  (Prof.  Roberts  of  Cornell)  to  50 
cents  per  head,  according  to  method  of  treatment 
and  the  use  to  which  the  land  is  put. 

In  Mr.  Osburn's  stationary  yards  the  fowls  have  a 
tendency  to  keep  near  the  door  and  feed-trough,  also 
to  roost  in  the  trees.  Then,  too,  after  the  rains  the 
grain  is  not  scratched  out  so  well  because  the  ground 
becomes  packed,  and  when  the  houses  are  away  from 
the  gate  much  walking  is  necessary  to  gather  eggs 
and  move  coops.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  movable 
yards  there  are  none  of  the  drawbacks  mentioned. 
All  of  the  work  is  more  quickly  performed  and  the 
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teen.  These  yards  are  23x125  feet,  with  a  movable  j 
pauel  in  center,  making  it  possible  to  plow  the  full 
length  of  both  yards— 250  feet.  The  houses  are  4x10 
feet,  with  detachable  handles  (not  shown  in  cut)  and 
are  moved  by  hand  every  three  or  four  days  onto 
fresh  ground.  They  have  a  detachable  wire  screen 
front,  which  is  covered  with  a  burlap  curtain  in 
older  part  of  year.  The  burlap  is  tacked  to  one- 
inch  strips  above  and  below,  and  when  in  use  the 
strips  are  nailed  to  the  house;  in  the  summer  the 
strips  are  loosened  and  the  cloth  rolled  up  on  them 
for  another  season.  The  cost  of  the  houses  is  about 
$5  each. 

In  the  lemon  orchard  on  the  right  are  twenty-eight 
houses  and  pens,  only  seven  of  which  are  shown  in 
the  picture,  however.  These  houses  and  pens  are 
moved  onto  fresh  ground  once  a  month,  and  these 
were  fully  illustrated  and  described  in  our  columns 
last  year. 

Mr.  Osburn  uses  much  thought  to  secure  accuracy 
in  his  work  and  to  save  labor  as  much  as  possible. 
Horse  power  is  used  for  cutting  bone  and  meat.  Ex- 
ercise is  secured  by  the  fowls  by  sowing  a  quantity 


feed  cutter  like  the  alfalfa  and  cooked  in  the  morn- 
ing mash.  With  abundance  of  Golden  Tankard  beets 
and  carrots,  considerably  less  grain  is  necessary. 
Cabbage  or  kale  is  very  rich  in  nitrogen  and  lime, 
and  therefore  fine  feed  for  laying  hens. 

But  with  all  this  vegetable  assistance,  Mr.  Osburn 
believes  that  if  he  has  to  sell  eggs  at  10  cents  per 
dozen,  as  during  the  past  two  years,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  a  profit  with  grain  at  present  prices.  He 
gets  a  great  deal  of  cheap  meat  and  bone  in  the 
shape  of  old  horses,  paying  for  them  as  a  rule  50 
cents  each.  Still  he  can  bear  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  our  egg  producers  should  have  a  restoration  of 
the  McKinley  duty  of  5  cents  per  do/.en  on  eggs,  which 
kept  out  Canadian  eggs  from  Eastern  markets. 
This  exclusion  of  Canadian  eggs  allowed  Kansas  and 
Missouri  eggs  to  go  to  Eastern  cities  instead  of  com- 
ing to  California.  It  is  to  be  hoped  our  representa- 
tives are  looking  out  for  this  matter  in  Congress,  as 
they  should  be.  Were  it  not  for  the  trade  in  eggs 
for  hatching  and  fowls  for  breeding  which  Mr.  Osburn 
has,  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  going. 

As  to  the  profit  derived  from  the  manure  in  the 


fowls  scratch  continually  in  the  litter,  especially  if 
you  throw  occasionally  to  them  a  handful  of  fine  seed 
!  like  millet  or  canary  seed. 

|  As  Mr.  Osburn's  lemon  trees  grow  and  the  space 
[  between  them  becomes  more  cramped,  the  runs  in- 
I  stead  of  being  arranged  around  the  house  will  be 
i  strung  out  in  a  line  behind.  That  was  provided  for 
I  at  the  time  they  were  made. 


I  The  movement  for  pure  food,  now  being  made  by 
'  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health,  is  bound  to  help 
j  the  producing  interest.  If  dealers  are  prohibited 
j  from  selling  bogus  milk,  jelly,  jams,  etc.,  they  must 
j  supply  genuine  goods,  and  this  will  make  a  heavy  de- 
<  mand  in  some  long-neglected  lines.  Already  the 
|  price  of  milch  cows  has  gone  up  in  consequence  of 
|  the  pure  milk  crusade. 


A  Washington  dispatch  of  Friday  reports  that  the 
!  committee  sent  by  the  raisin  men  of  Fresno  to  pre- 
!  sent  the  case  against  the  /ante  currant,  have  won 
I  and  that  a  rate  of  2c  per  pound  will  be  incorporated 
in  the  bill.    A  rate  of  2Jc  was  asked  for. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

The  weather  has  been  a  little  tedious  during  the 
last  week.  Temperatures  have  run  rather  too  low 
for  the  fruit  interest,  and  doubtless  some  injury  has 
been  done  in  some  localities — but  the  extent  of  it  can 
Dot  yet  be  measured.  Some  early  notes  in  this  line 
may  be  found  in  another  column,  as  well  as  some  very 
encouraging  reports  on  the  general  crop  outlook.  No  ! 
doubt  the  prospect  for  productiveness,  on  the  whole, 
is  tine,  and  the  rain  of  the  last  few  days,  which  cov- 
ered the  whole  State,  ensures  the  general  result,  but 
there  is  still  chance  for  local  frost  injuries  which  may 
be  serious  to  localities  and  individuals.  There  is  more 
general  recourse  to  methods  of  frost  prevention,  as 
fully  described  in  the  Rural,  than  ever  before,  and 
we  hope  to  have  ere  long  reports  from  all  readers  as 
to  their  methods,  with  successes  and  failures.  Evi- 
dently this  is  a  line  which  must  be  more  wideiy  pur- 
sued than  hitherto. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  March  31,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
:i nd  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

35.97 

37.19 

Red  Bluff  

.20 

22.84 

16.19 

22  33 

30 

66 

Sacramento*  

1.20 

16.73 

16.97 

17.37 

36 

72 

1.43 

22.30 

15.37 

20.87 

39 

59 

.24 

10.22 

5  37 

6.21 

32 

70 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.42 

20.52 

15.41 

36 

78 

Los  Angeles  

.28 

16  71 

8.88 

18.23 

40 

78 

San  Diego  

.04 

11.60 

5.68 

9.57 

I  40 

70 

5  35 

.88 

2.88 

40 

86 

»  Up  to  5  p.  M.  March  30;  furnished  by  J.  A  Barwick. 


English  View  of  the  Proposed  Orange  Tariff. 

London,  March  27. — A  representative  of  the  As- 
sociated Press  recently  called  upon  a  number  of 
London  fruit  brokers,  and  questioned  them  regard- 
ing their  complaints  against  the  duties  which  it  is 
proposed  to  place  on  oranges,  lemons  and  limes 
through  the  new  United  States  tariff  bill.  They  say 
that  the  effect  of  such  duties  will  be  to  prohibit  90 
per  cent  of  the  orange  export  trade  from  Liverpool. 
These  oranges  are  principally  from  Valencia,  and 
the  dealers  here  assert  they  can  not  possibly  compete 
with  American  fruit.   

The  World's  Wheat  Crop. 

Washington,  March  20. — The  world's  wheat  crop 
for  181*6  is  2,428,393,000  bushels.  This  fact  will  be 
officially  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  a  report  to  be  issued  this  week.  Although  the 
total  wheat  crop  is  118,000,000  bushels  less  than  in 
1895,  it  is  larger  than  earlier  estimates  indicated. 


This  is  largely  due  to  an  increase  of  59,000,000  bush- 
els in  European  Russia,  as  shown  in  the  final  esti- 
mates of  the  central  statistical  bureau,  over  the 
November  estimates  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
of  that  country.  The  crop  for  1896  is  the  smallest 
for  six  years.  Regarding  the  distribution  of  the 
wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  for  1896  the  report 
will  state  :  "The  increase  in  price  which  began  in 
the  fall  of  1896  so  stimulated  sales  that  many  parts 
of  the  country  are  now  left  with  only  sufficient  for 
seed.  All  sections  report  an  exceptionally  small 
percentage  on  hand,  the  general  average  being  20.6 
against  26.3  last  year,  and  showing  but  88,000,000 
bushels  in  farmers'  hands  March  1st.  Unusually 
little  of  the  crop  of  1895  remains,  but  3  per  cent 
against  4.7  per  cent  of  the  1894  crop  so  held  a  year 
ago.  A  larger  proportion  than  usual  must  be  re- 
tained for  home  consumption.  The  average  percent- 
age so  retained  is  48.3,  against  41.5  last  year,  when 
the  inducements  to  export  were  weaker.' 

Model  Road  Projects. 

In  the  effort  to  aid  her  unemployed,  San  Francisco 
is  doing  a  fine  job  of  road-making,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
j  may  be  the  beginning  of  the  "Century  Boulevard," 
about  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  so  little  done 
this  twenty  years  past.  Starting  at  the  north  side 
of  Golden  Gate  Park,  a  road  is  being  made  through 
the  Sutro  and  Almshouse  tracts  to  the  "  Ingleside," 
and,  if  a  sufficient  fund  can  be  raised,  it  will  be  con- 
tinued to  the  San  Mateo  county  line,  not  far  north  of 
Millbrae,  holding  a  course  a  mile  or  more  west  of  the 
old  San  Jose  road  and  among  the  higher  foothills. 
About  $15,000  is  already  in  hand,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
increase  the  fund  to  $20,00(1.  This  action  on  the  part 
of  San  Francisco  has  stirred  San  Mateo  and  Santa 
Clara  counties  to  activity,  and  it  looks  as  if  another 
season  would  see  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  con- 
nected by  a  road  nowhere  surpassed  for  its  natural 
beauties.  Another  ideal  road  is  about  to  be  made 
between  Sacramento  and  Folsom.  The  State  is  to 
supply  the  rock  from  its  Folsom  quarries  ;  and  it  is 
proposed  to  do  the  work  on  scientific  principles,  as  a 
sort  of  object  lesson  in  road  making  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  whole  State. 

A  very  serious  discouragement  to  enterprise  in 
road  making  on  the  part  of  local  communities  is  the 
disposition  of  country  boards  to  give  away  the  use  of 
roads  to  the  promoters  of  electric  railways.  In  So- 
noma, Napa,  San  Francisco,  Alameda,  Sacramento 
and  Santa  Clara  counties  there  has  been  great  disre- 
gard of  public  interests  in  such  grants  ;  and  there  is 
on  the  part  of  many  a  very  natural  unwillingness  to 
buy  roadways  and  grade  them  for  the  benefit  of  rail- 
way companies. 

For  a  Free  Market. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  Governor  Budd  gave  his 
approval  to  the  law  for  the  creation  of  a  free  mar-  I 
ket  on  the  water  front  at  San  Francisco.  It  declares 
that  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  shall  set 
apart,  upon  some  convenient  portion  of  the  water 
front  of  San  Francisco,  a  sufficient  number  of  docks 
and  piers,  which  must  be  contiguous  to  each  other, 
for  the  reception  of  all  perishable  products  arriving 
by  rail,  boat  or  other  conveyance,  including  fruit, 
vegetables,  eggs,  poultry,  game,  dairy  products  and 
tish,  and  shall  permit  the  sale  of  such  products  there- 
on by  or  for  the  account  of  producers  only,  under 
such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Har- 
bor Commissioners,  and  as  the  public  convenience 
may  require. 

The  docks  and  piers  set  apart  shall  be  as  conveni- 
ent as  possible  to  that  portion  of  the  city  in  which 
the  principal  wholesale  trade  in  perishable  products 
is  now  carried  on,  and  must  be  so  situated  as  to  be 
accessible  to  all  craft  ordinarily  employed  in  carry- 
ing such  products  upon  the  waters  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco bay,  and  vessels  so  loaded  shall  have  the  pref- 
erence in  docking  over  others  not  so  engaged. 

The  law  further  provides  that  the  Harbor  Com- 
missioners shall  construct  car  tracks  to  connect  the 
free  public  market  with  the  Belt  Line  Railroad  ;  that 
they  shall  assign  space  within  the  market  to  all  pro- 
ducers of  perishable  products,  and  that  no  rental 
shall  be  charged  for  space  in  the  free  market.  Any 
violation  of  this  act  excludes  the  person  or  firm 
guilty  of  that  violation  from  the  privileges  of  selling 
in  the  free  market  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Harbor 
Commissioners,  not  exceeding  one  year,  in  addition 
to  any  other  penalty  that  may  be  incurred. 

For  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  market 
the  Harbor  Commissioners  may,  in  their  judgment, 
so  adjust  the  tolls  as  to  provide  the  necessary  rev- 
enue. The  officers  provided  for  are  superintendent 
and  assistant  superintendent,  who  shall  also  be  sec- 
retary, and  such  others  as  the  Harbor  Commission- 
ers may  deem  necessary. 

The  practical  efficiency  of  this  law  is  dependent 
upon  the  location  selected  for  the  proposed  market. 
If  a  place  can  be  found  for  it  somewhere  on  the 
water  front,  say  between  Howard  and  Jack- 
son streets,  the  thing  may  be  made  a  go  ;  but  if  it 
is  put  off  on  North  Beach  or  some  other  out-of-the- 
way  place,  nothing  will  come  of  it.  The  difficulty  is, 
that  all  the  suitable  places  are  already  occupied  by 
those  who  will  naturally  object  to  being  disturbed  to 
make  room  for  a  market. 


A  Touch  of  Frost. 


Santa  Rosa,  March  29. — Reports  have  been  com- 
ing in  all  day  from  different  parts  of  Sonoma  county 
showing  that  the  storm  of  yesterday  and  last  night 
was  one  of  the  most  severe  ever  experienced  in  this 
part  of  the  State.  A  barn  and  several  other  build- 
ings were  blown  down  at  Fulton.  At  Guerneville 
many  fences  and  signs  were  torn  away.  In  this  city 
a  number  of  small  buildings  were  badly  damaged, 
many  signs  were  blown  away,  and  some  trees  up- 
rooted. The  skylight  at  the  Masonic  Temple  was 
wrecked,  and  considerable  damage  was  done  in  other 
parts  of  town.  In  Rincon  valley  a  heavy  snowstorm 
was  experienced  during  the  evening.  In  other  parts 
of  the  county  it  hailed  and  snowed.  As  all  the  fruit 
is  more  backward  than  usual,  it  is  not  believed  that 
much  damage  was  done  to  crops. 

Anderson,  March  29, — The  thermometer  regis- 
tered 25°  this  morning,  and  as  a  consequence  great 
damage  was  done  to  the  fruit  crop.  Almonds,  apri- 
cots and  early  plums  will  be  a  complete  failure; 
peaches  are  badly  damaged  and  not  more  than  half 
a  crop  will  be  realized.  Prunes  are  not  in  blossom 
^et,  consequently  they  are  not  damaged.  Smudging 
was  carried  on  to  considerable  extent,  and  some 
fruit  was  saved  in  this  way. 

Fresno,  March  29. — The  frost  this  morning  was 
not  the  sharpest  of  the  winter,  but  it  came  in  with  a 
biting  northwest  wind,  having  a  velocity  of  over 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  young  citrus  stock  or  early  fruit  has  suffered, . 
and  vines  are  backward,  so  they  are  safe.  The  wind 
blew  down  a  number  of  loose  fences  and  sheds  all 
through  the  county. 

Pomona,  March  29. — This  is  the  coldest  evening 
of  the  season  in  Pomona  valley,  and  orange  and 
lemon  growers  in  the  more  exposed  localities  will 
to-night,  for  the  first  time  this  winter,  resort  to 
smudging.  Apricots  have  been  blooming  for  a  week, 
and  peaches  are  just  bursting  into  bloom. 

Los  Angeles,  March  29. — A  high  wind,  which  at 
times  attained  a  velocity  of  twenty-one  miles,  began 
blowing  early  this  morning.  Some  damage  was  done 
to  awnings,  trees  and  small  buildings.  Reports  from 
various  points  iu  southern  California  are  that  no 
damage  has  been  done  to  fruit  by  the  winds. 

Lodi,  March  30. — The  fruit  growers  in  this  vicin- 
ity  are  demoralized  over  the  heavy  frosts  of  the  last  I 
few  nights.    Some  claim  that  the  apricot  crop  is 
ruined.    Peaches  and  almonds  are  badly  damaged.  Jk 
On  Senator  Langford's  big  river  ranch  great  darn- 
age  has  been  done  to  fruit,  and  the  outlook  there  isa 
bad,  killing  frosts  still  prevailing. 

VlSALlA,  March  30. — Fruit  was  badly  injured  last! 
night  by  the  freezing  weather.     Tragedy  prunes,  1 
Clyman  plums,  apricots  and  nectarines  are  probably  • 
almost  a  total  loss.    Peaches  are  badly  injured.  The 
temperature  in  places  was  22°. 

Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


Kx-Makhc  Kahek,  of  Los  Angeles,  died  on  Sunday  last. 
The  Duke  of  Leeds  is  to  be  made  Governor-General  of 
Canada. 

Sonoma  is  overrun  with  tramps,  and  several  farm  houses 
have  recently  been  robbed. 

Wm.  Islii',  one  of  California's  earliest  pioneers,  died  at  his 
home  near  Potnoua  on  Sunday. 

C.  P.  HfNTi.NOTON,  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Kail- 
road  Co.,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  last  week  and  will  spend  a 
month  or  more  here. 

There  is  a  story  in  circulation  to  the  effect  that  the  German 
Emperor  William  is  not  mentally  responsible,  and  there  are 
many  reasons  to  believe  that  it  is  true. 

Ouegox  and  Washington  were  \isited  with  a  great  wind 
storm— the  most  severe  in  the  history  of  the  country— on 
Thursday  of  last  week.    No  serious  damage  was  done. 

The  Cuban  (Jen.  Juan  Kivera,  the  successor  of  Gen.  Maceo, 
and  second  to  Gen.  Gomez,  has  been  captured  by  the  Span- 
iards. It  has,  on  the  whole,  been  a  week  of  reverses  for  the 
insurgents. 

It  is  understood  at  Washington  that  Judge  W.  K.  Day,  of 
Canton,  Ohio,  a  life-long  friend  of  the  President  and  a  very 
able  man,  will  be  sent  to  Cuba  as  the  legal  advisor  of  the 
State  department. 

Wm.  T.Adams,  widely  known  as  "  Oliver  Optic,"  the  author 
of  a  vast  number  of  books  for  boys,  died  at  his  home  in  Boston, 
last  Saturday,  aged  75  years.  He  was  for  many  years  a  school 
teacher  and  drifted  into  story  writing  quite  by  accident. 

Tnt:  town  of  Chandler,  Oklahoma,  forty  miles  east  of  Guth- 
rie, was  completely  destroyed  by  a  cyclone  on  Tuesday. 
Twenty-one  persons  were  killed  outright  and  many  others 
wounded.  Chandler  had  1500  population,  and  three-fourths  of 
the  houses  are  wrecked. 

It  is  thought  that  United  States  District  J  udge  Morrow 
will  be  promoted  to  the  Circuit  judgeship,  to  succeed  Mc- 
Kenna,  and  that  Judge  Waymire  will  be  given  the  District 
judgeship.  Colonel  J.  P.  Jackson,  it  is  understood,  is  to  be 
Collector  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Populist  members  of  Congress  have  formulated  their 
position  on  the  tariff  issue.  All  previous  tariff  legislation  and 
the  bill  now  pending,  they  say,  contains  many  unjust  discrimi- 
nations, working  hardships  on  some  industries  and  unreason- 
ably fostering  others.  The  Treasury  deficiency  is  credited  to 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  against  the  income  tax  law, 
and  the  most  direct  and  efficient  method  of  supplying  the  de- 
ficiency, it  is  claimed,  would  be  the  remonetizalion  of  silver. 
In  conclusion,  they  say  if  the  Populists  "refrain  from  voting 
for  or  against  tlie'Dingley  bill  on  its  final  passage,  it  will  be 
to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  promoting  the  continuance  of 
the  tariff  agitation  to  sidetrack  the  vital  and  overshadowing 
questions  of  financial  and  monopoly  reforms,  and  also  avoid 
giving  countenance  to  the  contention  that  any  tariff  legisla- 
tion, however  wise  and  just,  could  remove  existing  evils  and 
bring  general  prosperity." 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 


Here  is  the  Greek-Cretan  matter  in  a  nutshell: 
<\)ur  hundred  years  ago  a  horde  of  Asiatic  adven- 
,urers— the  Turks— overran  the  Eastern  Roman 
impire  and  enslaved  her  Christian  provinces.  They 
>rought  to  their  new  dominion  a  religion  wholly  for- 
>ign  to  the  people,  and  systems  of  government  and 
nanners  utterly  repugnant  to  them.  Since  that  time 
i  score  of  generations  have  lived  and  have  died  under 
me  Turkish  lash,  but  there  has  been  little  or  no 
•hange  in  the  relations  of  the  conquerers  and  the 
;onquered.  The  Turks  remain  relatively  few  in  num- 
bers, but  relatively  strong  in  power;  and  to-day  they 
stand  as  they  stood  when  Columbus  was  sailing  over 
the  Atlantic,  a  barbarous  but  dominant  military 
■lass,  in  a  country  essentially  Christian.  It  has  been 
i  long  and  bitter  servitude.  The  Turk  despises  his 
subjects;  he  despoils  them  of  their  property;  rides 
mem  to  despair  with  ten  thousand  military  and  civil 
exactions;  denies  them  the  privileges  of  commerce 
md  industry,  and  holds  them  against  all  their  pro- 
gressive instincts.  In  recent  times  the  Turk  has 
jrown  less  strong,  and  one  after  another  of  his 
provinces  has,  with  the  sword  of  rebellion,  won  its 
leliverauce.  Eastern  Hungary,  Roumania,  Greece, 
Floumelia,  Bosnia,  Bulgaria  —  these  and  others 
lave  broken  away  from  the  Turk,  and  have  estab- 
ished  themselves  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
md  in  association  with  the  countries  with  which 
mey  stand  in  affinities  of  religion,  civilization,  and  of 
jlood. 


Among  the  provinces  that  have  least  willingly 
Dorne  the  Turkish  yoke,  Crete  has  been  especially 
listinguished.  She  has  a  population  of  four  hundred 
thousand,  of  whom  three  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand are  Christians.  Sixty  thousand  Turks  control 
me  island,  not  because  they  are  individually  stronger, 
jut  because  they  wield  the  machinery  of  govern- 
nent,  and  because  the  whole  Turkish  power  is  at 
their  back.  Still  they  have  never  been  able  to  wholly 
subdue  the  islanders.  The  coast  dwellers  yielded 
>arly  to  overwhelming  force,  but  the  interior  peoples 
lave  never  acknowledged  the  Turk  as  their  master. 
5attle  after  battle  has  been  fought,  towns  and  cities 
lave  been  again  and  again  destroyed,  and  the  coun- 
ty has  been  ravaged  over  and  over  by  the  Turkish 
irms,  but  the  brave  interior  people  have  maintained 
heir  integrity.  And  now  comes  Greece,  herself  for 
ialf  a  century  free,  and  tenders  to  the  harassed 
sland  the  aid  that  might  make  her  also  free.  It  is  as 
f  some  brave  soul,  escaped  from  savage  servitude, 
iad  reached  out  a  friendly  and  pious  hand  to  assist  a 
'lister  still  in  bondage.  It  is  an  act  to  touch  the 
leart  of  Christendom  in  its  tenderest  sympathies. 

But  here,  when  liberated  Greece  is  about  to  lead 
iuffering  Crete  into  liberty,  the  Christian  nations  of 
Surope  say  no.  England,  Prance,  Germany,  Italy, 
iussia — the  "  powers  "  of  Europe — acting  together 
md  speaking  as  one,  say  that  Crete  shall  not  be  free. 
They  have  ordered  the  Greek  camp  to  disperse  and 
vhen  it  did  not  they  turned  their  guns  upon  it  ;  they 
iave  driven  the  Greek  ships  to  their  harbors  ;  they 
lave  made  the  chief  port  of  rebellious  Crete  a  heap 
>f  ruins.   

The  motive  of  all  this  would  make  too  long  a  story 
or  the  Rural  ;  but  here  are  the  main  points  :  The 
Turk  holds  a  vast  country  in  Southeastern  Europe 
md  in  Western  Asia  in  a  condition  of  neutrality  as 
•elated  to  the  countries  of  Europe.  He  has  long 
iince  lost  his  military  strength  and  if  left  alone  his 
Christian  provinces  would  fall  away  from  him.  But 
vhat  would  become  of  them  ?  There  is  the  rub! 
England  fears  they  would  attach  themselves  to 
Iussia  and  thus  advance  her  southern  frontier  to 
he  Mediterranean  on  the  west  and  to  India  on  the 
outh.  This  would  mean  a  vast  increase  of  Russian 
>ower,  military  and  naval,  and  would  bring  her  into 
mpleasantly  close  relationship  with  England's 
Asiatic  empire.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  fears 
hat  in  the  shuffle  England  would  gain  some  of  the 
mrkish  provinces  which  she  has  marked  for  her 
wn.  Germany,  France  and  Italy  are  not  willing 
o  see  either  England's  or  Russia's  powers  in- 
rease.  All  these  countries  fear  that  any  change 
lay,  from  their  own  standpoint  of  self-interest,  be 
pr  the  worse  ;  and  so,  under  various  pretenses,  they 


have  agreed  to  stand  together  in  upholding  the  hid- 
eous ghost  of  Turkish  power.  Crete  is  not  to  be 
allowed  her  freedom,  for  after  her  would  come  Ar- 
menia and  half  a  dozen  other  provinces.  They  must 
all  wait;  they  must  continue  to  bear  the  yoke,  be- 
cause their  escape  it  is  feared  would  menace  the 
political  harmony  of  Europe. 


It  is  a  case  in  which  the  interests  of  politics — im- 
aginary or  real— stand  in  conflict  with  the  sympa- 
thies of  enlightened  mankind.  The  English  people, 
especially,  are  intensely  roused  over  the  wrongs  of 
Crete,  and  they  stand  hats  off  in  admiration  of  the 
courage  and  good  heart  of  brave  little  Greece.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  at  the  head  of  this  sentiment  which  de- 
mands that  no  consideration  of  politics  shall  allow  ; 
England  to  continue  to  support  the  Turk  in  the  in- 
famy of  putting  down  his  Christian  slaves.  Up  to 
date  the  Government  has  carried  the  day.  English 
guns  last  week  led  in  the  bombardment  of  Crete  ; 
English  ships  this  week  have  driven  the  Greeks  to 
their  ports.  Mr.  Gladstone  cries  shame.  All  the 
Christian  world  joins  with  him.  And  that's  where 
the  matter  stands  as  we  write  on  Tuesday,  March 
30  th. 

We  notice  an  effort  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  San 
Francisco  newspapers  which  makes  a  practice  of 
promoting  first  one  agitation  after  the  other,  in  the 
hope  of  attracting  attention  to  itself,  to  boom  a  pro- 
ject for  a  new  State  constitution.  The  conditions  of 
California  have  altered,  it  is  alleged,  since  the  last 
constitution  was  made,  and  in  order  to  keep  the 
State  government  strictly  up  to  date  it  is  necessary 
to  tear  down  the  structure  of  our  basic  law  and  es- 
tablish a  new  system  in  its  stead.  All  of  which  is 
the  worst  sort  of  clap-trap.  The  constitution  of 
California  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  instrument  ;  but 
the  way  to  improve  it  is  not  to  destroy  it  and  to 
make  a  new  one.  If  one's  house  has  a  leak  in  the 
roof,  or  if  the  windows  rattle,  the  wise  householder 
does  not  tear  it  down  and  build  a  new  house,  but  re- 
pairs the  particular  part  which  needs  attention. 
And  so  it  should  be  with  the  State  constitution  ;  it 
should  not  be  a  new  creation  of  every  decade  or  so, 
but  a  natural  and  deliberate  growth,  adapting  itself 
as  circumstances  may  require  to  the  necessities  of 
changed  times  and  new  conditions. 

The  way  provided  for  changes  in  our  constitution 
is  peculiarly  fortunate,  since  before  any  alteration 
can  be  made  the  matter  has  to  be  submitted  to  pop- 
ular vote.  Thus,  whatever  change  is  made  is  bound 
to  have  the  assent  of  the  people  and  to  reflect  their 
wishes  ;  whereas  a  fire  new  constitution,  the  product 
of  a  convention  specially  called,  is  more  than  likely 
to  reflect  in  most  or  all  of  its  parts  such  influences 
as  now  surround  our  semi-annual  legislative  sessions. 
How  poorly  such  legislatures  as  we  have  recently  had 
have  represented  the  interests  and  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  scarcely  needs  to  be  told.  Another  seri- 
ous objection  to  a  constitutional  convention  is  its 
enormous  cost.  We  could  scarcely  summon  such  a 
convention,  pay  its  expenses  during  a  session  of  two 
or  three  months — including  clerk  hire,  printing  and 
many  other  items  of  cost — then  pay  for  advertising 
the  new  document  and  for  the  election  to  follow, 
short  of  half  a  million  dollars.  In  the  meantime 
every  kind  of  business  in  the  State  would  be  undis- 
turbed ;  and  the  indirect  loss  would  perhaps  be  three 
times  greater  than  the  direct  cost  of  the  convention. 
Surely  this  is  not  a  time  when  California  can  afford 
to  expend  so  much  for  the  prospect  of  so  little. 


The  Rural  Prkss  has  not  much  faith  in  the  capac- 
ity of  a  Congressional  committee,  actuated,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  by  motives  of  politics  rather 
than  of  economics,  to  formulate  a  tariff  system  per- 
fectly just  and  wise.  The  weakness  of  the  method 
must  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  be  reflected  in 
faults  in  the  measure  ;  and  it  is  idle  to  expect  that 
any  tariff  law  made  as  the  Dingley  bill  has  been 
made  will  be  fair  to  all  interests,  suit  everybody,  or 
stand  the  test  of  time.  It  is  unfortunate,  but  it 
can't  be  helped  ;  and  the  country  will  have  to  accept 
its  faults  as  part  of  the  discipline  necessary  to  our 
political  development  up  to  the  point — at  some 
future  day  to  be  attained — when  we  will  make  tariff 
laws  upon  strict  business  principles  and  without 
regard  to  partisan  politics.    That  this  will  be  done 


some  time  we  have  no  doubt,  for  as  a  people  we  have 
too  much  sense  to  go  on  forever  submitting  the  great 
business  interests  of  the  country  to  be  the  shuttle- 
cock of  the  party  game. 

But.  whatever  its  faults,  the  Dingley  bill  provides 
a  better  tariff  system  than  that  which  it  is  designed 
to  succeed.  It  will  give  the  Government  a  sufficient 
revenue  to  meet  its  current  expenses,  and  thereby 
put  a  stop  to  bond-selling  and  to  alarms  about  the 
treasury  reserve.  Better  still,  it  will  stop  the  influx 
of  cheap  foreign  products,  raw  and  manufactured, 
and  help  to  hold  the  American  market  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  will,  we  believe,  start  up  the  fac- 
tories, stimulate  the  demand  for  materials  and  labor, 
and  so  promote  the  better  times  which  the  country 
so  sadly  needs.  For  these  reasons  it  is  gratifying  to 
see  that  the  bill  is  making  progress.  It  passed  the 
House  on  Wednesday  of  this  week,  receiving  all  the 
Republican  votes  and  the  votes  of  five  Democrats 
and  one  Populist.  It  now  goes  to  the  Senate,  where 
the  real  fight  is  to  be  fought.  In  one  form  or  another 
it  is  bound  to  pass  that  body,  but  it  will  be  a  long 
and  bitter  contest,  and  it  may  not  be  until  mid- 
summer before  the  job  is  done. 


Gleanings. 


The  Watsonville  creamery  will  be  in  operation  early  in 
April. 

At  Caruthers  last  week  a  rabbit  drive  resulted  in  the  kill- 
ing of  15,000  jacks. 

Two  thousand  pot  Nns  of  poisoned  wheat  has  been  put  out 
on  the  Chino  ranch  to  rid  it  of  gophers. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  fruit  cannery  at  New- 
castle, Placer  Co.,  to  be  ready  for  operation  the  coming 
season. 

Judge  Hunt,  of  San  Francisco,  has  just  rendered  a  decision 
upholding  the  law  which  requires  dairymen  to  submit  their 
milk  to  daily  inspection. 

The  annual  sale  of  standard-bred  trotting  and  roadster 
geldings,  mares,  stallions  and  road  teams,  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  April  20th,  at  Palo  Alto  stock  farm.  See  advertise- 
ment. 

Tulare  fruit  growers  met  last  week  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing a  local  fruit  exchange.  Major  C.  . I.  Berry,  J.  Sub 
Johnson  and  George  A.  Parker  were  selected  to  formulate  a 
plan  of  organization. 

John  Boggs  of  Colusa  is  planting  eighty  acres  of  his  Cjlusa 
ranch  in  sugar  beets,  with  the  idea  of  shipping  the  product  to 
the  Alvarado  factory.  His  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  practi- 
cally the  ability  of  the  Colusa  lands  to  produce  beets. 

Santa  Cruz  Sentinel:  "A.  H.  Underwood,  who  has  a  place 
near  Soquel,  says  that  the  wild  canaries,  which  are  to  be  pro- 
tected under  the  new  law,  area  pest  in  the  orchards,  destroy- 
ing the  blossoms.  The  birds  sing  sweetly,  but  that  does  not 
increase  the  fruit  crops." 

A  Tkemont  (Solano  Co.)  correspondent  says:  "Our  or- 
chardists  will  put  off  plowing  until  the  last  thing  this  season 
and  other  seasons  to  come  as  experience  has  taught  them  that 
as  long  as  grass,  weeds  and  such  growth  remains  undisturbed 
the  danger  from  frost  is  greatly  lessened." 

Santa  Rosa,  March  27.  -A  hundred  thousand  gallons  of 
Sonoma  county  wine  changed  hands  to-day.  D.  Lorenzini  &, 
Co.  of  Healdsburg  sold  so,000  gallons  to  the  California  Wine- 
makers'  Corporation,  and  F.  Albertz  of  Cloverdale  sold  20,000 
gallons  to  Landsberger  Sons  of  San  Francisco. 

VVatsonville  Pajaronian  :  "The  season  is  not  favorable  to 
the  sugar  beet  business  in  this  part  of  California.  The  late 
rains  have  delayed  planting  at  least  three  weeks,  and  it  is 
feared  that  the  delay  and  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  ground 
into  proper  condition  will  seriously  cut  the  crop." 

J.  E.  Hoy  has  sold  his  ranch  home,  "The  Peppers,"  near 
Villa  Park,  Orange  county,  to  Mr.  Gonezales  of  Michigan. 
The  ranch  contains  acres,  28  acres  of  which  are  in  budded 
orange  trees  in  full  bearing,  Mediterranean  Sweets,  Wash- 
ington Navels  and  Malta  Bloods,  and  II  acres  Washington 
Navels,  two  years  olds.    Price,  $:i0,000  cash. 

Di\on  Tribune:  Professor  (Jrinstead's  four-year-old  son 
perpetrated  a  good  thing  the  other  day  that  is  worthy  of 
record.  The  professor  had  a  man  in  the  yard  pruning  trees 
and  the  little  fellow  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  operation. 
When  the  work  was  completed  the  young  hopeful  approached 
his  father  with  an  air  and  tone  of  the  keenest  disappointment 
and  exclaimed :  "The  man  has  gone  and  he  didn't  put  a 
single  prune  on  the  trees." 

Downey  Champion:  "The  walnut  growers  of  the  Los 
Nietos  and  Ranchi to  Association  have  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  to  obtain  the  best  market  price  for  the  output  of 
their  orchards  the  standard  of  excellence  of  the  nuts  must  be 
maintained.  Heretofore  each  individual  graded  his  crop,  pre- 
pared it  for  market  and  delivered  it,  sacked,  to  the  associa- 
tion for  sale  or  shipment.  Under  this  plan,  to  secure  uni- 
formity in  grading,  sulphuring,  etc.,  was  almost  impossible. 
To  obviate  this  the  association  now  proposes  to  construct  a 
building,  with  the  necessary  appliances  to  do  all  this  work. 
Thus  under  one  management,  with  skillful  workmen,  the 
desired  end  can  be  gained  at  a  materially  lessened  cost  to  the 
producer.  The  proposition  will  be  acted  on  at  the  June  meet- 
ing of  the  association." 

Mu.  Byron  Jackson,  the  well-known  manufacturer  of  San 
Francisco,  is  about  to  go  heavily  into  poultry  breeding  at  his 
Yolo  county  ranch.  Last  week  the  ranch  manager  informed 
the  Woodland  Mall  that  ho  had  just  received  a  large  incu- 
bator, with  a  capacity  of  1200  chicks.  Previous  to  this  he  had 
received  two  others,  with  a  capacity  of  7">0,  making  1950  in  all. 
He  now  has  1000  eggs  hatching.  At  present  he  has  his  incu- 
bators in  a  large  stone  cellar,  but  this  fall  Mr.  Jackson  ex- 
pects to  erect  a  large  building  especially  for  that  purpose.  He 
has  already  erected  several  small  buildings,  or  coops,  for 
brooding  purposes,  each  capable  of  holding  100  chickens,  and 
will  add  six  more  in  the  next  two  weeks.  He  already  has 
200  brown  leghorns  from  one  sotting.  He  is  making  a  specialty 
thus  far  of  white  and  brown  leghorns.  If  the  business 
proves  successful  as  Mr.  Jackson  expects  it  will,  he  will  pull 
up  his  vines  next  year  and  go  into  it  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Here  is  one  result  of  an  experiment  with  tobacco  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  as  reported  by  the  Stockton  Independent: 
Stark  Smith,  who  resides  about  six  miles  east  of  Stockton, 
on  the  Milton  road,  was  in  the  city  a  few  days  since,  showing 
to  some  of  his  friends  a  sample  bundle  of  tobacco  raised  on  his 
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place  last  fall.  It  was  of  excellent  tissue,  good  color  and 
pleasing  aroma.  Mr.  Smith  said  that  he  had  planted  it  as  an 
experiment,  but  from  what  he  learned  he  saw  no  reason  why 
the  plant  could  not  be  grown  profitably  in  the  county.  "  This 
was  planted  last  July  and  it  had  attained  the  present  size  of 
leaf  before  fall.  It  should  have  been  planted  in  March,  and 
would  not  only  have  grown  to  a  larger  size,  but  we  would 
have  been  able  to  cure  it  in  the  warm  weather,  which  would 
be  much  better  for  the  leaf.  The  tobacco  should  have  been 
given  a  natural  sweat,  but  we  did  not  have  enough  of  it  and 
so  had  to  roll  it  up  in  a  damp  cloth  and  sweat  it  before  the 
fire  this  winter.  This  particular  plant  was  raised  from 
Havana  seed  and  has  done  well.  I  have  an  idea  that  an 
attempt  on  a  larger  scale  would  prove  fully  as  successful,  and 
next  summer  I  will  possibly  make  it." 

The  Crop  Outlook. 

(Healdsburg  Tribune.) 

We  have  interviewed  quite  a  number  of  the  farm- 
ers of  the  country  adjacent  to  Healdsburg  concern- 
ing crop  prospects,  and,  while  it  is  rather  early  in 
the  season  to  prophesy  with  any  great  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, the  outlook  is  very  flattering  for  all  kinds  of 
crops.  There  was  quite  a  heavy  frost  on  Friday 
night  of  last  week,  but  no  damage  was  done  by  it,  or 
if  any  it  was  iusignificant. 

Mr.  J.  L.  McClish,  whose  place  is  about  four  miles 
south  of  town,  considers  the  outlook  very  good  for  a 
large  crop.  He  has  about  ten  acres  in  peaches,  four 
acres  of  prunes,  four  acres  of  apples  and  about  an 
acre  of  pears.  He  also  has  fifty  acres  sown  to  oats, 
sixty  in  alfalfa,  twenty  in  corn  and  about  six  acres 
of  potatoes.  It  is  his  intention  to  experiment  with 
the  sugar  beets. 

M.  C.  Hendricks  has  a  place  of  some  1400  acres, 
including  the  Pond  ranch  of  twenty-three  acres,  fif- 
teen miles  from  Healdsburg.  He  has  very  few  fruit 
trees  planted,  but  says  the  grape  canes  are  looking 
the  finest  he  ever  saw  them  and  he  anticipates  a 
large  yield.  "The  grass  is  immense,''  said  Mr. 
Hendricks,  "and  all  kinds  of  stock  are  in  fine  condi- 
tion." 


(Gilroy  (lazette.) 

Mr.  E.  M.  Ehrhorn  of  San  Jose,  the  Horticultural 
Commissioner  for  this  county,  has  been  here  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  orchards  this  week.  He  states 
that  trees  are  generally  looking  first  class,  although 
to  some  exposed  places  frost  has  done  some  damage. 

(Anaheim  Qatetft.) 

The  outlook  for  grain  and  fruit  crops  in  Orange 
county  this  year  is  better  than  for  many  years  past. 
The  rainfall  to  date  has  been  about  14  inches,  and 
very  evenly  distributed  through  all  the  months  since 
November,  and  in  such  mild  showers  that  no  damage 
has  resulted.  Over  50,000  acres  of  barley  will  be 
sown  this  year,  the  yield  from  which,  at  a  conserva- 
tive estimate,  should  be  1,000,000  sacks.  Several 
thousand  acres  of  wheat  have  been  sown.  The  hay 
crop  will  be  very  large,  20.000  tons  being  a  low  esti- 
mate of  the  yield.  While  it  is  yet  early  to  predict 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  upon  the  deciduous 
fruit  crop,  from  the  present  indications  it  will  be  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  county.  Apricots  and 
peaches  are  already  in  bloom,  and  there  is  now  but 
little  danger  from  frost,  from  which  the  county  has 
escaped  without  injury  thus  far.  Thousands  of  new 
walnut  and  orange  trees  are  coming  into  bearing,  so 
that  an  enormous  yield  of  these  important  crops  is 
expected.  About  8000  acres  will  be  planted  to  sugar 
beets  in  the  county  this  season,  the  product  to  be 
used  at  the  new  sugar  factory  now  being  completed 
at  Alamitos  and  at  Chino. 


(Napa  Hi  gutter.) 

As  the  season  advances  the  prospects  brighten  for 
an  abundant  harvest  of  fruits  in  Napa  valley.  Dan- 
ger from  frosts  is  not  yet  past,  though  fruit  growers 
anticipate  but  little  damage  in  that  direction. 

S.  M.  Tool  is  one  of  the  practical  horticulturists  of 
Napa  valley.  He  says  the  prospects  for  an  abundant 
yield  of  fruits  are  good,  but  the  season  is  yet  too 
early  to  state  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  just  what 
the  yield  will  be.  In  early  March,  last  year,  fruit 
buds  were  as  well  advanced  as  they  are  now,  and  the 
late  cold  weather  of  a  year  ago  materially  lessened 
the  fruit  crop.  As  the  season  is  now  well  advanced, 
little  danger  is  apprehended  from  the  frosts.  Even 
if  late  frosts  come  only  the  smallest  and  weakest 
blossoms  would  be  killed.  But  this  would  not  lessen 
the  fruit  crop  in  the  least.  For  instance,  take  a  fine 
peach  tree.  If  the  buds  on  that  tree  should  each 
bear  a  peach,  fully  three-fourths  of  those  peaches 
would  have  to  be  thinned  out  to  enable  those  remain- 
ing to  be  of  good  quality.  It  is  the  same  with  other 
fruits.  Although  the  blossoming  is  later  than  last 
year,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  fruits 
will  be  later  this  year  than  previous  years.  The 
warm  weather  will  hasten  the  fruits  forward  very 
rapidly.  Blossoms  will  endure  the  cold  down  to  30 
degrees,  but  if  the  temperature  goes  down  to  27  or 
28  degrees  the  blossoms  will  be  injured.  Apricots, 
almonds  and  Japan  plums  have  already  bloomed  and 
in  a  week  the  peach  trees  will  all  be  in  bloom. 

(Solano  StpvbUcon.) 
In  the  Suisuu  valley  fruit  district  prospects  for  a 
full  crop  of  most  varieties  of  fruit  are  decidedly  en- 
couraging. Orchards  in  which  there  was  a  full  yield 
of  apricots  last  year  will  produce  not  more  than  one- 
half  a  crop  of  this  variety  this  year,  while  it  is  vice 
versa  where  the  crop  was  short  last  season.    In  the 


latter  instance  the  trees  will  be  heavily  laden.  Al- 
mond prespects  were  never  better  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  The  lateness  in  which  the  winter  freezing 
weather  has  occurred  seems  to  be  a  forecast  for  old 
settlers  that  no  severe  weather  will  occur  late  in  the 
spring,  as  was  the  case  last  year.  The  heavy  frosts 
of  the  present  month  have  done  no  damage  to  al- 
monds. Although  other  varieties  of  fruits  are  well 
budded,  an  estimate  of  the  yield  could  not  correctly 
be  made  at  this  time. 

Grain  farmers  in  this  immediate  district  feel  some- 
what discouraged  on  account  of  having  been  unable 
to  do  any  seeding  during  the  past  three  months.  On 
considerable  of  the  summerfallowed  land  which  was 
seeded  early  in  the  winter,  the  grain  presents  a  yel- 
lowish appearance  and  shows  unmistakable  signs  of 
having  had  too  much  rain.  This  is  the  case  on  the 
Plains  district  east  of  Suisun,  and  east  of  Denverton. 
In  the  Montezuma  Hills  district,  however,  early  sown 
grain  has  made  a  good  growth  and,  as  is  usual  in 
that  section,  looks  exceedingly  good.  More  land  was 
seeded  in  the  Montezumas  this  season  than  usual, 
and  the  farmers  have  every  reason  to  feel  encour- 
aged over  their  prospects. 

(Letter  from  Ira  W.  Adams,  Callstoga.  March  27th.) 

We  are  having  very  rough  weather.  Over  two 
inches  of  rain  fell  Saturday  night.  Yesterday  we 
had  frequent  storms  of  rain  and  hail  accompanied  with 
strong  northwest  wind.  This  morning  at  6:30  the 
temperature  was  32  degrees.  Ice  formed  as  thick 
as  thin  window  glass.  I  do  not  think  however  that 
the  fruit  crop  will  suffer  as  yet,  for  the  trees  are  not 
in  blossom,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  almond  and 
peach  trees.  Everything  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
line  will  be  much  later  than  usual  this  season. 


(Sanger  Herald.) 

Splendid  growing  weather.  Couldn't  be  better. 
It  could  ripen  a  porcelain  egg  into  a  brood  of  poultry. 
So  infectious  with  procreative  power  is  it  in  this  soil 
that  one  could  graft  divine  grace  on  a  stalk  of  Sonora 
wheat  and  grow  a  ton  of  preachers.  For  astonishing 
prolificacy  there  is  nothing  like  it,  neither  in  geo- 
metrical progression  nor  in  that  domestic  sociability 
of  the  sexes  which  characterizes  the  never  ending 
honeymoon  of  the  jack  rabbit.  The  rains  have  done 
their  work  and  done  it  well,  and  now  a  warm  sun, 
which  was  70  degrees  in  the  shade  several  days  this 
week,  is  feeding  with  heat  and  light  the  great  green 
fields  of  grain  that  are  serving  advance  notice  on  the 
warehouses  for  more  room  and  greater  storage  capac- 
ity than  they  ever  asked  for  before.  There  never 
was  such  a  promise  of  crops  made  jointly  and  sever- 
ally by  an  affluent  sun  and  a  solvent  rain,  and 
there  is  very  little  danger  of  the  latter  permitting 
its  end  of  the  obligation  to  go  to  protest.  With  a 
few  more  showers  next  month  the  farmer  can  set 
about  preparing  a  place  to  hide  his  profits  in. 

(Modesto  llerulil.) 
"  I  have  never  seen  grain  look  better  at  this  season 
of  the  year  nor  known  the  outlook  to  be  more  satis- 
factory," said  Garrison  Turner  of  the  Grange  Co.  of 
Modesto  on  Tuesday  in  response  to  a  query.  "  With 
average  spring  weather  this  county  will  yield  an  im- 
mense crop,"  he  added. 


How  to  Deal  With  the  Egg=Eating  Vice. 


To  the  Editor. — Can  you  tell  me  of  any  remedy  for  hens 
eating  their  eggs?  Will  any  particular  food  check  this 
troublesome  habit?  D.  Gakiibx. 

Oceanside,  San  Diego  County,  Cal. 

ANSWER  BY  MR.  NISSllN. 

Egg  eating  is  usually  first  brought  about  when 
shell  forming  materials  are  deficient,  and  if  such  ma- 
terials are  promptly  furnished  as  soon  as  egg  eating 
is  noticed,  it  will  stop  it.  But  if  it  is  allowed  to  be- 
come a  habit,  and  a  taste  for  the  contents  of  the  egg 
is  developed,  it  is  difficult  to  cure.  By  using  glass 
or  porcelain  nest-eggs;  by  gathering  the  eggs  twice 
a  day:  by  having  all  nests  in  semi-darkness,  and, 
above  all,  by  keeping  the  hens  well  supplied  with 
shell-forming  materials,  the  habit  may  be  overcome. 
If  the  habit  is  confined  to  a  single  hen,  and  she  can 
be  detected,  kill  her  or  separate  her  from  laying 
stock. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


The  Horse  Situation. 


J.  R.  Dodge,  who  will  always  be  remembered  for 
his  long  and  efficient  service  as  statistician  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  taken  up  the  horse 
situation  with  his  characteristic  care  and  thorough- 
ness, and  his  conclusions  as  given  to  the  Country 
Gentleman  will  be  examined  with  interest  by  all  who 
desire  to  establish  the  future  of  the  noble  animal. 

Measuring  th<  Decline  in  Values. — No  class  of  domes- 
tic animals  has  so  declined  in  value  as  horses  and 
mules.  Cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  grown  for  the  meat 
supply,  are  a  necessity  of  human  existence,  while  do- 
mestic animals  bred  for  the  uses  of  locomotion  and 
transportation  are  in  demand  in  proportion  to  the 
activity  of  business  and  the  measure  of  general  pros- 


perity. This  is  exhibited  conspicuously  in  the  show- 
ing of  highest  and  lowest  January  prices  during  the 
past  dozen  years,  a  period  including  great  extremes 
of  value: 

ffir/hfxf.  Lotrest. 

Horses   J74.64  in  1884        $31. 45  in  1897 

Mules   84  22  inl884  41.70  in  1897 

Milch  Cows   31  37  in  1884  21.40in  1892 

Other  Cattle   23.52  in  1884  14  86  in  1894 

Sheep   2.66inl892  1.70  in  1888 

Sw  ine   6.75  in  1883  4. 12  in  1897 

(Jausex  of  the  Decline, — Several  causes  have  con- 
tributed to  the  decliue  in  the  value  of  horses.  In- 
crease in  numbers  did  not  begin  to  reduce  prices  un- 
til 1885,  and  the  reduction  was  slow  and  nearly  in 
proportion  to  fullness  of  such  supply  until  1893.  The 
numbers  to  100  of  population  averaged  18  7  in  1850, 
19.9  in  1860,  18.5  in  1S70,  20.6  in  1880,  23.0  in  1890, 
and  nearly  25  in  1803.  No  decline  occurred  until 
numbers  exceeded  21.  The  effect  of  the  war  in  re- 
ducing the  supply  is  seen  in  the  average  for  1870. 
The  great  slump  in  prices  has  occurred  in  five  years, 
from  $05.01  in  1S92  to  $31.45,  and  for  mules  from 
$75  55  to  $41.70 — a  drop  of  52  and  45  per  cent  re- 
spectively. There  has  been  a  less  rapid  increase  of 
mules,  and  as  nearly  two-thirds  are  in  the  cotton 
States,  and  in  demand  for  enlarged  cotton  growing, 
the  reduction  in  price  has  been  much  less  than  in 
horses,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  competition 
and  substitution  of  horses  affect  values  very  directly. 
But  for  the  conservative  effect  of  custom  and  usage, 
and  probably  their  superiority  in  practice,  in  hold- 
ing a  preference  for  mules,  their  value  might  be  ex- 
pected to  fall  in  equal  proportion  to  that  of  horses. 

Hard  Times  a  Leading  Factor. — While  sympathy 
with  an  assumed  tendency  to  lower  level  of  values 
may  have  had  some  influence,  the  fact  that  the  re- 
duction is  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  of  other  prod- 
ucts, and  that  there  is  no  equality  in  their  rate  of 
decline,  shows  that  the  fall  is  mainly  the  effect  of 
other  causes — in  this  case  not  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. The  main  cause  is  evidently  the  paralysis  of 
business  enterprise  and  the  suspension  of  productive 
activities  during  the  period  of  withheld  confidence, 
arrest  of  consumption  and  non-employment  of  labor, 
reducing  travel  and  transportation — in  short,  limit- 
ing demand  very  severely,  and  widening  the  differ- 
ence between  supply  and  demand,  having  the  same 
effect  as  an  enormous  increase  of  numbers  in  ordi- 
nary times.  This  intensifles  competition  of  sellers  of 
horses,  produces  a  glut  in  all  markets,  and  knocks 
down  prices  remorselessly. 

Electricity  ami  the  Bicycle  Not  So  Important. — Su-i 
perficial  observers  lay  great  stress  on  the  increase  i 
of  electric  mileage  and  the  furor  for  bicycling,  and! 
threaten  the  coming  use  of  horseless  carriages  to 
complete  the  assumed  extinction  of  an  indispensable! 
domestic  animal.    The  injury  so  far  is  small,  and  the) 
threat  not  very  alarming.    It  is  said  that  there  are 
12,000  miies  of  electric  lines,  a  large  proportion  not' 
taking  the  place  of  horse-car  lines,  but  extending 
rapid  transit  where  horse  cars  would  not  pay,  so 
that  the  actual  displacement  of  horses  is  less  than  1 . 
per  cent  of  the  number  in  the  United  States.  The 
use  of  bicycles  is  a  fad  of  the  day,  largely  for  out- 
door exercise  of  young  people  of  both  sexes,  taking 
the  place  of  walking,  and  displaces  horses  very  little. 
The  reduced  business  of  city  livery  stables  is  far 
more  the  effect  of  hard  times  than  of  bicycling, 
which  doubtless  exercises  some  influence. 

Railroads  and  Horses. — It  should  be  remembered 
how  the  prediction  that  the  extension  of  railroad 
mileage  would  cause  the  disuse  of  horses  not  only 
failed,  but  that  while  mileage  increased  76  per  cent 
from  1879  to  1880,  and  again  68  per  cent  in  the  next 
decade,  the  number  of  horses  doubled  during  the  two 
decades,  and  prices  averaged  higher  in  the  latter, 
showing  that  the  railroads  greatly  increased  the  de- 
mand for  horses.  And  while  the  electric  roads  may 
displace  some  horses,  they  will  increase  business  ac- 
tivities and  make  demand  for  them  in  other  direc- 
tions. 

The  Future. — As  business  revives  the  demand  for 
horses  will  increase  and  prices  advance.  This  will' 
stimulate  horse  raising,  and  numbers  will  increase 
and  prices  advance  at  the  same  time  for  a  while,  but 
values  may  not  be  expected  to  go  as  high  as  in  the 
eighties,  while  producers  are  so  eager  to  find  hopeful 
openings  for  their  labor  and  capital.  The  exporta- 
tion of  horses  has  greatly  increased,  almost  tenfold 
in  ten  years,  at  four  times  the  average  prices,  show- 
ing that  the  demand  is  only  for  good  horses,  fine 
drivers,  spans  for  carriage  use,  coach  and  omnibus 
stock,  and  good  draft  horses.  They  are  also  wanted 
for  cavalry  purposes.  The  following  statement  shows 
their  distribution  last  year: 

Xumher.  Value. 

Germany   3.688  *  614,362 

United  kingdom   12.022  1. 776.600 

Other  Europe   1,535  2.15,961 

Ilritish  America   5,683  693,639 

All  others   2,900  210,141 

Totals   25,126  *3,530,703 

This  is  for  the  fiscal  year.  The  number  for  the 
last  calendar  year  is  28,632,  and  value  $3,601,137. 

There  are  millions  of  promiscuously  bred  and  al- 
most worthless  animals,  that  reduce  the  average 
value  and  glut  the  markets  for  stock  of  low  grade, 
while  prices  are  already  advancing  for  well-bred  and 
useful  horses.  There  is  still  money  in  horses,  and 
will  be  in  the  future,  if  growers  will  raise  such  as  are 
wanted. 
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HETEOROLOGICAL. 

Discussions  on  the  Weather. 


STUMBEH  III. 


(In  our  last  article  we  spoke  in  a  general  way  about  seasons 
and  weather  conditions.  We  have  yet  to  discuss  winds, 
clouds,  and,  still  further,  the  movements  of  rain-bearing  cur- 
rents or  storm  centers.  Our  subject  will  therefore  necessarily 
overlap.) 

Study  of  Seasons. — It  is  a  theory  of  ours  that  the 
study  of  the  seasons  gives  us  important  data  for  the 
study  of  weather  conditions;  and  the  more  fully  they 
are  studied  and  compared  in  every  detail,  at  any  one 
point,  the  better  even  can  we  predict  the  scientific 
daily  weather  forecasts. 

We  had  begun  a  discussion  of  the  complex  problem 
of  predictions  on  seasons.  For  this  self-imposed  task 
we  are  proffering  certain  observations  and  certain 
approximations  in  types  of  seasons.  But  right  at 
the  outset  we  are  met  by  the  possibility  of  a  change 
in  the  season's  type.  We  instanced  in  our  last  the 
season  of  '74-'75  ;  this  January,  '75,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  typified  a  wet  season  (having  the 
heaviest  rain  ever  recorded  in  any  one  month),  to  be 
followed  by  less  subsequent  rains  than  in  the  drought 
of  '77.  On  the  other  hand,  '82-83  began  as  a  very 
dry  type,  and  ended  with  a  late  wet  spring.  These 
are  some  of  the  difficult  problems  to  be  accounted 
for. 

There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  seasons  in 
southern  California,  from  Santa  Barbara  county 
southward,  in  which,  aside  from  a  few  scattering 
showers,  the  rainy  season  quit  in  February,  as  in  the 
four  years  of  '73,  '74,  '75  and  '77.  Since  then  only 
1890  has  had  such  an  unusual  paucity  of  rain  after 
February,  ('87  being  next  less).  This  growing  ten- 
dency of  increasing  late  rains  in  southern  California 
is  becoming  so  marked  that  the  probabilities  of  rains 
ceasing  has  shifted  a  full  month  and  over.  These  are 
facts  that  the  study  of  seasons  afford  us  and  is  alone 
worth  their  study. 

Two  Seasons  Alike. — Again  we  are  told  by  casual 
observers  that  no  two  seasons  are  alike,  though,  per- 
haps, approaching  in  type.  Allowing  for  the  single 
fact  that  the  average  rainfall  has  increased  in  Santa 
Barbara  fully  25  per  cent  in  the  decade  ending  in 
1890  compared  with  the  decade  ending  in  1870,  we 
have  the  two  seasons  of  '69-70  and  '86-87  otherwise 
exactly  alike  in  the  distribution  of  rainfall.  In  both 
seasons  about  70  per  cent  of  the  whole  season's  rain 
fell  in  February,  and  light  rains  were  scattered 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  season,  proportionally  al- 
most month  to  month  to  one  another. 

There  are  numerous  other  comparisons  of  seasons 
that  are  valuable  to  study,  but  space  will  not  allow 
us  further  consideration.  We  have  been  making  a 
study  of  aberrant  seasons  ;  they  depend  on  the  shift- 
ing movement  of  the  storm  areas,  as  do  other  sea- 
sons, and  the  interrelation  of  the  desert  atmosphere 
impinging  itself  against  the  rain-bearing  conditions. 
But  the  study  of  the  whole  subject  is  just  in  its  be- 
ginning, and  more  data  has  to  be  acquired  before  we 
can  tabulate  facts  accurately.  There  are,  however, 
certain  characteristics  which  will  sooner  or  later 
materially  assist  in  predictions. 

Storm  Centers  or  Storm  Areas. — We  are  now  to  con- 
sider rain  conditions,  winds,  clouds  and  other  facts 
that  have  been  definitely  ascertained.  We  know  that 
|  our  coast  is  bathed  in  that  temperate  Japan  current, 
i  crossing  over  the  broad  Paci6c.  In  the  course  of 
this  Japan  current  great  storm  centers  arise  and  are 
carried  along  easterly,  usually  striking  this  coast 
along  the  British  possessions,  giving  more  or  less 
rain.  They  usually  continue  their  eastward  trend, 
though  deflected  somewhat,  and  give  rise  to  storms 
again  east  of  the  .Rocky  mountains  ;  this  is  their 
usual  course.  But,  as  winter  approaches,  and  also 
later  on  in  spring,  they  strike  the  coast  usually  much 
farther  south,  ranging  from  500  to  1000  miles  farther 
to  the  southward.  This  accounts  for  the  absence  of 
summer  rains,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  prevalence  of 
winter  and  spring  rains  when  these  storm  areas 
have  centered  southward. 

These  storm  areas  are  great  whirls  of  moist,  rara- 
fied  atmosphere,  varying  probably  in  diameter  from 
200  miles  to  upwards  of  1000  miles.  They  gyrate 
around  a  storm  center,  most  nearly  resembling  a 
wheel,  aod  the  whole  storm  area  moves  generally 
eastward,  though  subject  to  deflecting  conditions. 
The  storm  area  is  often  called  cyclonic,  for  it  resem- 
bles a  cyclone  on  a  large  scale,  with  its  well  defined 
center  of  a  low  area  and  its  gyrating  movement.  On 
account  of  the  far  larger  area,  the  storm  center  is 
without  the  danger  of  the  confining  whirl  of  the  real 
cyclone.  Wind  and  clouds  flow  in  towards  the  storm 
I  center  from  every  direction.  As  the  storm  center 
approaches  it  is  usually  to  the  north  of  us  and  to  the 
t  westward;  the  winds  preceding  aud  during  a  rain  are 
from  the  south  and  southeast,  blowing  towards  that 
low  pressure,  the  center  of  the  storm  ;  at  the  same 
;  time  in  Oregon  or  Washington  the  winds  are  east 
i  when  the  storm  center  is  off  their  coast.  The  wind 
does  not  always  blow  from  the  south  before  a  rain. 
It  simply  blows  towards  the  storm  centers.  On  Jan. 


15th,  '97,  one  of  these  storm  areas  had  divided  upon 
the  ocean  and  had  entered  south  of  its  usual  course, 
about  off  the  Los  Angeles  or  Ventura  coast.  In  this 
county  the  winds  were,  therefore,  blowing  from  the 
northeast  and  brought  heavier  rains  than  usually 
come  with  south  winds.  As  the  storm  passes,  the 
winds  and  clouds  shift  accordingly. 

Trend  of  Storms. — Storms  pass  over  Vancouver 
and  Washington  very  frequently  from  October  till 
June.  If  these  storms  find  no  opposing  atmosphere 
in  the  Rocky  mountains  beyond,  they  keep  in  their 
eastward  trend  and  slowly  travel  on.  If,  however-, 
the  storm  area  meets  with  a  resistant  atmosphere 
(a  high  barometric  area)  in  its  eastern  course,  the 
storm  begins  to  deflect  usually  southward  towards 
Oregon  and  northern  California,  and  then  will  trend 
eastward,  if  the  mountain  atmosphere  permits  ;  if 
not,  it  trends  down  the  coast  still  farther  and  gives 
central  and  southern  California  rains — copious  or 
otherwise,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  storm 
center  and  the  way  it  is  hemmed  in.  Sometimes,  and 
particularly  so  in  our  wet  winters,  the  storm  strikes 
the  greater  part  of  this  State  simultaneously  ;  it 
rarely  ever  does  this  in  drier  seasons.  Apparently 
the  same  barometric  conditions  give  more  rains 
south  in  some  seasons  than  in  others.  I  can  not  ac- 
account  for  this,  except,  as  stated  before,  on  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

On  March  (!th,  '97,  rains  came  to  California  by  de- 
flection only — the  storm  center  was  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  and  more  copious  rains  fell  in  central 
and  southern  California  than  nearer  the  storm  cen- 
ter. The  next  day  the  difference  was  still  greater. 
It  is  true  that  during  all  this  time  a  high  resistant 
barometer  stood  off  to  the  eastward  and  the  storm 
spent  itself  to  the  south;  but  if  the  atmosphere  had 
been  dry,  it  would  not  have  been  so  lavish  so  far  to 
the  southward.  Following  on  the  wake  of  the  storm 
is  a  high  area  pressure.  As  it  approaches,  the  rain 
begins  to  stop,  the  clouds  and  winds  change  their 
direction.  Winds  and  clouds  rush  away  from  the 
high  pressure  to  the  nearest  low  pressure ;  this 
causes  strong  north  or  northwest  winds  after  a  rain. 
When  rains  occur  near  to  the  northward,  and  this 
high  is  on  the  California  coast,  it  causes  strong  north- 
west winds  for  days  along  the  coast — this  is  the  bane 
of  spring  weather  of  drier  seasons.  During  March, 
April  and  May  of  each  year  more  or  less  of  this  type 
occurs,  but  it  is  far  more  prevalent  and  the  winds  are 
more  dessicating  in  the  snorter  rainy  seasons. 

It  is  not,  however,  well  understood  why  we  some- 
times have  strong  south  winds,  with  heavy  clouds 
from  the  south,  and  little,  if  any,  rain.  This  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  storm  center  is  too  far  to  the 
north  for  us  to  be  in  its  rainy  belt,  yet  near  enough 
for  winds  and  clouds  to  be  in  its  suctional  atmos- 
phere. And  even  if  the  storm  center  is  sufficiently 
far  south,  it  may  not  be  of  sufficient  intensity  to  give 
rain  within  its  suctional  area. 

Movement  if  Sturm  Areas. — Storm  areas  lose  in  pre- 
cipitation as  they  travel  inward,  yielding  the  heav 
iest  precipitations  near  the  coast,  where  the  atmos- 
phere is  humid;  mountains  rob  them  of  most  of  their 
moisture;  finally,  as  they  pass  over  the  drier  plateau 
regions,  they  seem  nearly  exhausted;  but  the  storms 
slowly  continue  eastward  and  are  revived  and  inten- 
sified when  they  come  to  suction  in  the  moister  east- 
ern atmosphere.  Every  storm  area  that  approaches 
the  coast  is  observed,  its  course  is  noted  and  pre- 
dictions based  on  the  relative  readings  of  the  barom- 
eters, the  trend  of  the  wind  and  occasionally  on  the 
cloud  formations.  Storms  north  of  Vancouver  are 
frequently  only  observable  when  they  impinge  them- 
selves to  the  northward  of  Montana  or  Dakota.  Such 
storms  seldom  affect  us. 

Storms  that  first  enter  from  off  Vancouver  or 
Washington  may  or  may  not  bring  us  rain,  depend- 
ing on  several  conditions.  Storms  are  of  very  differ- 
ent intensities.  This  is  gauged  in  a  measure  by  the 
depression  of  the  barometer  and  also  by  its  area.  If 
it  effects  the  barometers  up  and  down  the  coast  al- 
most simultaneously,  it  is  of  a  great  area  and  is  sure 
to  give  rain  over  a  greater  part  of  the  coast,  pro- 
vided there  is  some  resistant  atmosphere  to  the  east 
— high  barometers  over  the  Rocky  mountain  region. 
In  my  observation,  area  is  a  more  important  factor 
for  probabilities  of  rains  south  than  actual  intensity 
(low  barometer).  Storms  of  the  greatest  area  usu- 
ally strike  in  at  Vancouver.  Light  storms  that  first 
strike  in  off  Oregon  or  off  Eureka  are  less  likely  to 
give  localities  south  of  San  Francisco  rain  than  the 
broader  storm  areas  of  Vancouver.  Some  storm 
areas  carry  more  moisture  than  others,  some  less. 

Instances. of  Contracted  Storm  Areas. ^- Referring  to 
storms  that  strike  in  often  south  of  the  usual  course, 
one  in  January,  1894,  is  worthy  of  note.  The  season 
of  '93  '94  was  the  droughtiest  for  southern  California 
since  '77;  heavier  local  rains,  however,  relieved  cen- 
tral California.  In  this  January,  '94,  a  storm  center 
of  limited  area,  but  of  greater  intensity,  seemed  to 
strike  in  directly  off  Mendocino  and  Sonoma  counties 
which  was  not  felt  in  Oregon  or  on  the  coast  below 
San  Francisco.  This  storm,  in  a  rain  of  three  to  four 
days,  gave  to  a  narrow  strip  in  Sonoma  county  10 
inches  of  rain,  producing  destructive  floods  and  a 
serious  railroad  accident,  which  may  yet  be  remem- 
bered. Higher  barometers  must  have  formed  on  all 
sides  of  the  storm  center,  narrowing  it  down  and 
causing  its  intensive  precipitation.    A  local  storm  in 


|  October,  '89,  struck  in  opposite  San  Luis  Obispo, 
|  which  gave  through  several  days  about  8  to  10  inches 
I  of  rain.  This  occurs,  however,  very  rarely  south  of 
j  Santa  Cruz  county. 

The  main  trend  of  these  great  storm  areas  is  not 
i  always  simple;  sometimes  they  divide  up  after  reach- 
ing the  interior  ;  a  part  may  trend  directly  east, 
'  while  another  part  may  be  resisted  and  be  reflected 
I  westward  back  to  the  ocean,  and  then  may  strike  in, 
as  if  coming  directly  off  the  coast  at  a  different  point 
southward  or  northward.    Again,  the  storm  area  or 
part  of  it  may  move  down  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains  and  give  rise  to  rains  far  to  the 
south  of  the  storm  center.    The  storms  that  come  in 
this  manner  are  colder  and  frequently  are  accom- 
panied with  heavy  snows  on  the  mountains  often  to 
the  San  Diego  line.  Again,  the  storm  area  may  stay 
out  at  sea  for  several  days,  or  it  of  itself  may  be  a 
smaller  storm  center  in  advance  of  a  much  larger 
j  storm  area. 

Fin-tors  in  Predictions. — If  these  storm  areas  were 
studied  closer,  and  other  factors  besides  the  barome- 
ter were  duly  considered,  more  accurate  forecasts 
could  be  made.    If  a  season  shows  throughout  a 
j  wetter  type  than  the  average,  as  this  season  does, 
the  probabilities  of  rain  falling  in  central  and  south- 
I  ern  California  from  the  same  northern  storm  center 
I  and  the  same  relative  barometric  conditions  is  far 
'  greater  than  otherwise.    That  is  to  say,  according 
j  to  my  observations,  the  storm  becomes  more  drawn 
'  out,  or  deflected,  on  account  of  the  prevalent  moister 
atmosphere  ;  a  part  of  it  is  also  likely  to  strike  in 
directly  at  a  more  southerly  point.  Even  otherwise, 
clouds,  for  instance,  tell  of  coming  conditions  that 
the  barometer  may  not  be  quick  enough  to  Sense. 
Two  or  three  apparently  different  storm  areas  may 
follow  one  another.    As  the  first  one  passes  the 
barometer  rises  before  it  again  lowers,  on  account  of 
the  crest  of  the  high  wave  between  the  two  storm 
centers.    Barometric  indications,  therefore,  at  first 
|  show  a  cessation  of  the  storm  ;  but  the  clouds,  which 
|  have  a  greater  scope  of  impulsion,  show  an  unsettled 
I  condition  that  tell  of  another  storm  ahead  of  the 
i  barometer.    As  an  illustration:    On  the  morning  of 
March  1st  just  such  an  error  as  here  referred  to  was 
made,  when  "fair  weather  and  partly  cloudy,  with- 
out rain,"  was  predicted  by  the  Signal  Service  for 
both  central  and  southern  California  from  barometric 
indications  alone.    A  closer  study  of  cloud  conditions 
would  have  indicated  the  probabilities  of  the  rain  on 
the  next  day,  which  entered  the  coast  some  100  or 
150  miles  farther  south  and  was  similarly  deflected, 
and  gave  even  more  rain.  L.  E.  BLOCHMAN, 

Santa  Maria,  March  15,  1897. 

■   '   '  

FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Streets  and  Their  Adornment. 


By  K.  1'.  Hosp,  Redlands,  at  t lie  Farmers'  Institute,  Redlands. 

Visiting  for  the  first  time  a  town  or  city,  one's 
impression  of  it  is  moulded  by  its  location,  its  build- 
ings and,  pre-eminently,  its  streets  and  their  ap- 
pearance. 

Most  every  property  owner  tries  to  ornament  his 
street  front  according  to  his  own  taste.  Now,  if 
everyone  on  the  same  street  plants  different  varie- 
ties of  trees  at  different  distances,  a  good,  inspiring 
effect  can  never  be  the  result.  Therefore,  it  is  most 
desirable,  in  order  to  attain  the  greatest  success  in 
the  ornamentation  of  a  street,  that  either  the  abut- 
ting owners  agree  to  a  system  among  themselves  as 
to  what  and  how  to  plant,  or  that  the  proper  author- 
ites  appoint  a  person  or  persons  to  advise  in  the 
matter  of  selecting,  planting,  caring  for  and  main- 
taining the  materials  necessary  for  such  decoration. 

In  laying  out  townsites  it  is  found  only  too  fre- 
quently that  not  enough  width  is  given  the  streets, 
llesides  a  roadbed  of  ample  proportions,  the  side- 
walks should  be  wide  enough  to  allow  of  the  planting 
of  good-sized  shade  trees. 

Outside  the  town  proper  the  streets  may  become 
somewhat  narrower  if  the  roadbed  be  straight  and 
level.  The  sidewalks,  in  every  case,  should  never 
be  less  than  14  feet  wide,  or,  better,  half  the  width 
of  the  street. 

The  ornamentation  of  a  street  in  the  business  por- 
tion of  a  town  is  limited  to  fewer  varieties  of  trees 
i  than  is  the  case  in  the  suburbs. 

Street  Trees. — The  trees  must  be  tall-growing  and 
not  left  branching  below  (!  feet.  This  will  exclude 
the  cone-bearing  or  coniferous  trees,  as  they  would 
be  bereft  of  their  beauty  and  symmetry  if  trained  to 
standards. 

The  pepper  tree  is  most  too  branching  for  the  pur- 
pose, its  roots  being  of  a  horizontal  growing  tend- 
ency, leading  to  destruction  of  curbing  and  cement 
work.  The  most  desirable  trees  for  this  purpose 
are:  Acacia  Melanoxylon,  Eucalyptus  corynocafyx, 
E.  robusta,  /'.  nfmygdalina  and  A.  polyan- 
thema,  Brachichiton  [Sterculia)  aderfolium,  the  flame 
tree  of  Australia;  of  palms,  the  Washington  robusta 
and,  where  space  allows,  Phwnix  Canariensis.  This 
tree  should  be  planted  no  closer  than  30  feet  apart. 
Small  and  slow-growing  trees  should  here  be  avoided. 

Where  the  sidewalks  are  flagged  or  cemented  the 
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margin  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow  plenty  of 
air  and  water,  and  the  trees  must  be  protected 
againt  the  small  boy  and  the  appetite  of  animals. 

Avenues  and  suburban  streets  offer  a  wider  field 
for  the  decorator.  If  the  street  be  on  a  level,  or 
straight  and  on  grade,  the  trees  may  be  of  one  or 
two  varieties.  If  the  distance  to  be  planted  is  great, 
the  uniformity  is  greatly  relieved  by  planting  at  cer- 
tain distances,  or  on  the  intersection  of  streets, 
groups  of  trees  of  different  dimensions  and  charac- 
ter ;  for  instance,  if  palms,  or  palms  and  acacias,  are 
planted,  a  group  of  eucalypti  would  give  a  pleasant 
relief.  Street  trees  are  invariably  planted  too  close. 
In  no  case  should  trees  be  planted  less  than  30  feet 
apart ;  peppers  and  some  eucalypti  50  feet  apart. 
Shrubbery,  particularly  roses,  and  dwarf-growing 
palms,  drac:i>nas  and  yuccas  make  a  fine  effect, 
especially  in  small  groups,  say  from  four  to  six  in 
each  block. 

A  strip  of  greensward  between  curb  and  side- 
walk, neatly  kept,  would  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  for 
the  eye. 

A  small,  well  kept  hedge,  be  it  cypress,  privet, 
roses,  euonymus  or  honeysuckles,  should  mark  the 
property  line  along  the  sidewalk.  If  the  hedge  be 
of  roses,  let  it  be  of  one  variety,  or  those  of  equal 
growth.  Hybrid  teas  are  preferable  for  their  com- 
pact and  erect  growth. 

Hillside  Towns.-, — The  crowning  hillsides  of  Red- 
lands  offer  grand  opportunities  for  adornment  and 
assistance  to  nature.  Regularity  is  here  left  aside. 
Large  groups  of  trees  are  planted  on  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  streets,  scaling  down  to  lower  shrubbery 
to  allow  the  passerby  to  behold  the  grand  panorama 
stretched  out  before  him.  What  a  scenery  !  What  a 
contrast !  Above  these  palms  the  snow-covered 
mountains  whose  vegetation  mingles  here  with  that 
of  the  semi-tropics. 

Here  is  a  bank  covered  with  some  climbers  and 
creepers,  as  roses,  the  creeping  rose,  R.  wichiweana, 
tecomas  in  variety,  jasmines,  honeysuckles,  etc. 
There  is  a  small  arroyo  where  our  California  Christ- 
mas berry  {Hitironuhs  Cnli/ornirn)  grows  in  company 
with  the  English  holly,  Cidlixti-mmix  M<  Intern  a*,  Ilard- 
riibergiat  and  other  shrubs  too  numerous  to  mention. 
A  prominent  point  is  made  to  look  more  promiuent 
by  planting  trees  of  bold  habit  and  large  foliage  ;  the 
little  ravines  look  deeper  by  wreathing  them  with 
our  native  Ceanothus  rhut  and  Prunut  ilidifolia, 
backed  by  pine  and  live  oak. 

Our  foremost  street  tree  is,  without  question,  the 
pepper  tree.  Were  it  not  for  its  more  difficult  rais- 
ing and  its  slower  growth,  the  live  oak  (Querent 
ngri/olta)  would  make  an  ideal  street  tree  and  would 
demand  that  it  head  the  list.  Seedlings  from  small 
pots  or  acorns,  planted  alternately  with  some  fast- 
growing  trees,  would  in  ten  to  fifteen  years  be  as 
large  as  seedling  orange  of  the  same  age,  and  grow 
proportionately  faster  after  that  time.  Querent 
xidier  (the  cork  oak)  is  faster  growing  and  similar  in 
habit  to  the  live  oak,  and  should  be  more  exten- 
sively planted. 

Other  Trees. — Eucalyptus  viminalis  grows  larger 
with  us  than  any  other.  E.  amygdalina  is  excellent, 
followed  by  the  sugar  gum,  E.  Cbrynocalix,  E.  Poly- 
anthema  and  E.  robusta.  The  Australian  flame  tree 
(BrachicJiiton  acer/oKum)  is  good  in  growth  and 
bloom.  Acacia  Melanoxylon  is  first  among  the 
acacias,  followed  by  .1.  Mnl/ixsinia  dernrrrnx,  and  A. 
ilealbata,  Magnolia  grandiflora,  Geratonia  siliqua  (the 
Carob),  the  olive  ;  in  certain  localities  the  rubber 
tree  (Ficiix  Australia  and  F.  Vidaeea  :  of  palms, 
Phcenix  Ganarien/ns^  Wituhiugtonio  robusta,  W.  Filif- 
era  and  I'tmnir  DactyXyfera  and  Erythea  Edulis. 


ers  after  fall,  and  the  sooner  they  are  in  the  ground 
after  the  first  of  October  the  better.  1  plant  them 
so  that  the  top  of  the  bulb  is  about  two  inches  from 
the  surface.  The  drainage  should  be  perfect.  With 
these  essentials  of  shade,  drainage  and  a  loose  soil, 
success  is  very  probable.  Although  quite  hardy,  a 
heavy  coat  of  leaves,  such  as  nature  protects  them 
with  in  their  woodland  home,  would  probably  be  a 
wise  precaution  in  cold  climates.  They  do  not  seem 
to  have  any  peculiar  disease,  and  growing  and  flower- 
ing as  early  as  they  do,  artificial  watering  is  not 
necessary. 

In  the  region  including  the  Rocky  mountains  and 
the  country  westward  to  the  Pacific,  fifteen  forms 
are  now  known,  classed  as  species  and  varieties.  A 
more  charming  group  of  bulbous  plants  does  not  ex- 
ist. Their  leaves  show  a  variety  of  mottling,  and  in 
the  flowers  delicate  shades  of  white,  straw-color  and 
deep  yellow,  deep  rose,  pink,  light  and  deep  purple, 
are  represented.  To  describe  all  of  these  forms  so 
that  even  a  thorough  botanist  could  readily  identify 
them  by  the  descriptions,  would  be  difficult,  but  in 
the  garden  each  has  some  charm  of  leaf,  of  tint  or  of 
form,  which  endears  it  to  the  possessor. 

In  their  native  homes  they  grow  throughout  a  wide 
range  as  to  climate  and  altitude,  and  in  cultivation 
they  maintain  their  seasons,  so  that  the  display 
which  is  opened  by  Erythronium  Hartwegii  with  the 
snowdrops  and  the  earliest  narcissus,  is  closed  by  K. 
moutanum  and  E.  purpurascens  when  the  others 
have  flowered  and  become  dry. 

Erythronium  Hartwegii  is  not  only  the  earliest, 
but  also  the  most  easily  grown  of  all,  and  unique  in  its 
habit.  Its  leaves  are  mottled  in  dark  green  and 
dark  mahogany-brown.  The  two  to  six  flowers  are 
each  borne  on  a  separate  slender  scape  and  form  a 
sessile  umbel.  The  general  effect  of  a  well-grown 
plant  is  of  a  loose  bouquet  with  the  two  richly  mot- 
tled leaves  as  a  holder.  The  segments  recurve  to 
the  stalk  and  are  light  yellow  with  an  orange  center. 
Well-grown  flowers  measure  two  to  two  and  a  half 
inches  across.  The  bulbs  of  E.  Hartwegii  are  short 
and  solid,  produce  small  offsets  aud  do  not  dry  out  as 
readily  as  those  of  other  species.  Unlike  most  sorts 
they  retain  they  vitality  until  late  in  the  season,  and 
are  in  good  condition  iu  February,  when  bulbs 
planted  earlier  are  in  flower.  More  care  is  required 
to  grow  most  kinds  of  erythrouiums  than  the  ordi- 
nary grower  will  give,  but  this  species  is  a  flower 
for  every  one.— Carl  Purdy  of  Ukiah,  in  Garden  and 
Forest. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


The  Poultry  Interest. 


Erythroniums. 


T  confess  myself  a  lover  of  erythroniums,  or  dog's- 
tooth  violets.  They  blossom  when  llowers  are  scarce, 
and  the  many  varieties  are  in  bloom  during  a  long 
time.  Erythroniums  are  unexcelled  among  early- 
llowering  plants  for  beautiful  foliage  and  flowers  in 
which  grace  and  delicately  beautiful  tints  are  hap- 
pily combined.  The  plants  are  quite  hardy,  and  if 
their  needs  are  understood  are  quite  easily  grown. 

Erythroniums  are  woodland  plants  and  need  some 
shade  to  develop  the  leaves  and  stems.  Partial 
shade  by  trees  will  answer.  I  give  my  beds  a  lath 
shade.  I  have  for  several  years  been  experimenting 
with  soils  for  them.  They  are  woodland  plants,  and, 
while  often  found  in  heavy  soils,  make  better  growth 
in  a  soil  of  rocky  debris  mixed  with  mold.  Much  of 
the  charm  of  dog's-tooth  violets  is  in  their  large 
leaves  and  tall  slender  stems.  Rocky  debris  has  not 
been  available,  and  1  have  tried  several  substitutes. 
Composts  of  rotten  grass  and  well -fined  manure  soon 
packed.  I  also  experimented  with  old  pine  sawdust 
with  good  success,  but  have  discarded  all  for  a  soil 
of  one-half  to  one-third  half-rotten  spent  tan-bark 
with  sandy  loam.  Our  tan-bark  here  is  the  bark  of 
the  tan-bark  oak,  Quercus  densiflora,  and  is  ground 
at  the  tannery.  This  gives  a  soil  rich  in  mold  and 
always  loose  and  porous.  It  suits  the  needs  of  ery- 
throniums exactly  and  answers  well  for  many  other 
bulbs. 

Erythroniums  should  always  be  planted  early. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  bulbs  are  not  good  keep- 


We  have  several  times  mentioned  in  the  Ri'rai. 
the  work  of  Samuel  Cushman  of  Rhode  Island  who  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  informed  poultry  men  in 
the  country.  He  recently  addressed  a  farmer's 
meeting  in  Boston  giving  many  interesting  facts  and 
pertinent  conclusions  of  which  we  shall  present  a  few 
at  this  time  and  others  later. 

( bmmercial  Importance  <>/  Poultry  Industry, — Ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  census  the  annual  pro- 
duct, poultry  meat  and  eggs,  exceeds  in  value  the 
cotton  or  hog  crop,  represents  almost  as  much  money 
to  the  producer  as  the  wheat  crop.  In  1880  there 
were  120,000,000  fowls  kept;  and  in  1890  the  number 
had  increased  to  280,000,000,  and  in  1890  to  383,000,- 
000.  In  spite  of  this  rapid  increase  in  poultry  stock, 
this  country  does  not  produce  enough  poultry  prod- 
ucts for  home  consumption.  While  a  few  thousand 
dozen  eggs  are  exported  annually,  millions  of  dozens 
are  imported  from  Canada,  China,  Japan  and  Mexico. 
During  the  last  three  years  about  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  foreign  eggs  have  been  brought  into  this 
country.  Our  imports  are  ten  times  greater  than 
our  exports.  The  imports  for  last  September  ('06) 
were  20,092  dozen,  compared  with  10,848  dozen  for 
the  same  period  the  previous  year,  showing  that  the 
egg  imports  are  increasing  rapidly.  There  is  as 
yet  no  overproduction.  Where  prices  are  low  it  is 
due  to  unequal  distribution.  The  number  of  eggs 
consumed  per  head  of  population  is  fast  increasing  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  in  Great  Hritain  and  Ger- 
many. 

The  Foreign  Market  for  Egax. — Besides  our  home 
market  there  is  a  wide  foreign  market  for  eggs. 
England  and  Germany  do  not  produce  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  eggs  they  consume.  They  depend  upon  other 
countries  for  their  supply,  and  the  number  of  eggs 
they  import  increases  every  year.  During  1895  the 
United  Kingdom  imported  daily  an  average  of  4,- 
000,000  million  dozen  eggs  (209  tons),  or  paid  out 
nearly  #50,000  for  eggs  each  day.  Although  these 
were  imported  from  over  twenty  foreign  countries, 
the  larger  part  of  them  came  from  Russia.  Eggs 
from  France  reach  English  cities  in  better  condition 
than  those  produced  in  the  interior,  while  eggs  from 
Australia  have  been  quoted  in  London  as  high  as  fresh 
eggs  from  France. 

In  1894  Germany's  egg  imports  exceeded  her  ex- 
ports by  78,575  tons;  over  $14,000,000  were  paid  out 


by  her  for  foreign  eggs.  Caoada  produces  her  own 
supply  and  exports  eggs  to  England.  The  United 
States  sends  her  wheat  and  other  grains  to  Europe, 
sells  them  in  competition  with  grain  frona  Russia' 
India  and  South  America,  and  leaves  the  egg  trade 
of  Europe  to  other  countries. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  when  the  authorities  of 
other  Governments  are  doing  so  much,  is  it  not' sur- 
prising that  our  own  Government  does  so  little  to 
foster  and  develop  this  industry  ?  Is  it  because 
public  officials,  like  the  majority  of  the  people,  are 
ignorant  of  the  state  of  affairs,  or  is  it  because  poul- 
try raisers  do  not  make  themselves  felt  as  do  the 
representatives  of  other  industries  ?  No  live  stock 
is  so  generally  kept  by  both  rich  and  poor  as  poultry. 
A  larger  number  of  persons  in  this  country  receive 
income  from  the  poultry  industry  than  from  any 
other  industry. 

In  1878  the  Argentine  Republic  imported  *10,000,- 
000  worth  of  wheat.  In  1894  that  country  produced 
2,000,000  tons  of  wheat,  although  but  a  small  section 
of  that  country  had  been  cultivated.  Soon  10,000,- 
000  tons  will  be  produced.  There  the  great  wheat 
sections  are  no  more  than  150  miles  from  seaports, 
while  the  wheat  regions  of  the  United  States  are  1000 
miles  from  shipping.  As  Argentine  wheat  costs  less 
for  transportation,  that  country,  when  extensively 
cultivated,  will  be  a  strong  competitor  for  or  against 
the  United  States  for  the  trade  of  Europe. 

While  the  transporation  of  one  dollar's  worth  of 
potatoes  1000  miles  cost  us  forty  cents  and  one 
dollar's  worth  of  wheat  twenty  cents,  one  dollar's 
worth  of  eggs  may  be  shipped  the  same  distance  for 
eight  cents.  Will  not  the  people  of  this  country,  to 
hold  their  own,  be  obliged  to  produce  and  export 
food  in  a  refined  and  more  valuable  form  instead  of 
as  rough,  crude  and  bulky  products  ?  As  much  as 
possible  of  the  grain  of  this  country  should  be  turned 
into  poultry  flesh  and  eggs.  To  do  this  best  our 
poultry  should  be  improved. 

I  nimproccd    Slack-    Predominates. — Without  doubt 

the  bulk  of  our  383,000,000  fowls,  which  annually 
produce  $136,000,000  worth  of  eggs,  should  be  classed 
as  common  farm  poultry.  The  pure  bred  or  fancy 
fowls  bred  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  the  pure 
bred  stock  kept  and  bred  for  business  only,  although 
pretty  well  scattered  about  the  country,  are  but  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  in  comparison.  That  the  poultry 
product  of  the  whole  country  might  easily  be  in- 
creased twenty-five  per  cent  in  quantity  and  improved 
ten  per  cent  in  quality  by  the  adoption  of  better 
breeds  and  methods  will  not  be  questioned  by  any 
one  familiar  with  the  situation. 

Improvement  in  Western  Poultry. — This  improvement 
is  now  going  on  with  great  rapidity  in  the  West. 
For  a  long  time  fanciers  have  thus  been  distributing 
pure  bred  poultry,  and  their  superiority  over  common 
fowls  in  the  production  of  marketable  products  is 
becoming  appreciated.  Western  poultry  has  in  the 
past  brought  low  prices  because  it  has  been  inferior 
to  Eastern  raised  stock,  but  this  difference  is 
growing  less  each  year.  Western  producers  are 
learning  the  lesson  and  are  not  slow  to  act;  they  are 
paying  more  attention  to  the  fine  details.  Their 
product  is  improving  very  fast,  and  before  long 
refrigerator  cars  will  bring  as  fine  poultry  from  the 
West  as  is  now  secured  in  New  Jersey  and  the  East. 
Yet  many  Eastern  farmers  still  put  poultry  on  the 
market  that  is  no  better  than  the  most  inferior 
Western  stock.  No  wonder  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  price  received  and  become  disgusted  with 
the  business. 

Aim  to  Produce  tin  Best. — It  surley  pays  best  to 
raise  the  finest  product.  Visit  the  markets  where 
only  the  best  of  everything  is  sold  and  see  for  your- 
self what  is  demanded,  what  receives  the  top  price 
and  aim  to  excel  it.  Inspect  the  broilers,  roasters, 
and  old  fowls,  and  learn  the  preferred  size,  shape, 
and  color  of  skin  and  legs.  Is  very  yellow  skin  and 
leg  demanded,  or  is  white  skin  and  white  or  dark  legs 
given  equal  perference  if  stock  is  in  good  order  ?  Is 
softness  and  tenderness  of  flesh  more  prized  than 
extraordinary  flesh  development?  Do  large  white 
eggs  bring  the  highest  price  or  are  those  having 
thick  brown  shells  preferred  ?  Then  select  the  breed 
which  excels  in  those  qualities  or  engraft  it  on  to 
your  stock  by  crossing  or  grading.  Of  course  the 
importance  of  hardness,  good  feeding  qualities,  quick- 
growth  and  early  maturity  or  prolific  qualities  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  making  this  selection. 

Why  Some  Attempts  to  Improve  Fail. — Many  at- 
tempts to  improve  a  flock  of  fowls  have  resulted 
disastrously.  Quite  often  a  farmer  having  a  flock 
of  common  stock  that  is  well  acclimated  and  free 
from  disease,  but  not  very  profitable,  disposes  of 
them  and  secures  pure  bred  fowls,  which  he  gives  no 
better  care.  Having  been  improved  and  made  more 
profitable  partly  by  receiving  excellent  food  and 
care,  better  than  the  farmer  is  accustomed  to  give, 
the  improved  fowls  do  not  thrive.  Possibly  they  are 
from  high  scoring  fancy  stock  that  has  been  weakened 
by  being  over  shown  and  inbred.  Under  his  manage- 
ment they  may  be  no  more  profitable  than  his  com- 
mon stock,  while  they  are  more  sensitive  to  exposure 
and  susceptible  to  disease.  He  has  about  as  much 
use  for  them  as  a  man  without  a  hothouse  to  put  them 
in.  has  for  hothouse  plants.  This  man  may  become  prej- 
udiced against  pure  bred  fowls.    Had  he  secured  suit- 
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able  farm-reared  pure  bred  birds  from  stock  that 
had  not  been  bred  for  exhibition  points  for  several 
years,  and  at  the  same  time  had  taken  more  pains 
to  keep  the  henhouse  clean,  free  from  lice,  and  to 
provide  better  food  and  enough  of  it,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  secured  a  greater  profit  and  have  been 
gratified  with  the  results.  Proper  food  has  much  to 
do  with  improving  a  breed,  and  improved  character- 
istics cannot  be  retained  unless  sustained  by  it. 
Common  scrubs  endure  privation  and  exposure  best 
and  it  is  not  therefore  always  wise  to  discard  them. 
Tt  may  be  difficult  to  secure  really  good  birds  for 
useful  purposes. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


A  New   County  Law   for  Pest  Suppression. 


California  is  to  take  a  fresh  start  in  county  provi-  ! 
sion  for  the  suppression  of  insect  pests.  The  old  J 
laws  will  be  repealed  and  a  new  and  clearer  proced-  | 
ure  enacted  as  soon  as  the  following  measure  shall  | 
receive  the  Governor's  signature,  for  which  it  is 
now  waiting,  having  duly  passed  both  houses  of  the 
last  Legislature  : 

Section  1.  Whenever  a  petition  is  presented  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  any  county,  and  signed 
by  twenty-five  or  more  persons,  each  of  whom  is  a 
resident  freeholder  and  possessor  of  an  orchard, 
stating  that  certain  or  all  orchards,  or  nurseries,  or 
trees  of  any  variety  are  infested  with  scale  insects 
of  any  kind,  injurious  to  fruit,  fruit  trees,  and  vines,  j 
codlin  moth,  or  other  insects  that  are  destructive  to 
trees,  and  praying  that  a  commission  be  appointed 
by  them,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  supervise  the 
destruction  of  said  scale  insects,  as  herein  provided, 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall,  within  twenty  days 
thereafter,  appoint  a  board  of  horticultural  commis- 
sioners, consisting  of  three  members,  who  shall  be 
qualified  for  the  duties  of  horticultural  commissioner. 
Upon  the  petition  of  twenty-five  resident  freeholders 
and  possessors  of  an  orchard,  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors may  remove  any  of  said  commissioners  for 
cause,  after  a  hearing  of  the  petition. 

Sec  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board 
of  horticultural  commissioners  in  each  county,  when- 
ever it  shall  deem  necessary,  to  cause  an  inspection 
to  be  made  of  any  orchards,  or  nursery,  or  trees, 
plants,  vegetables,  vines,  or  fruits,  or  any  fruit 
packing  house,  storeroom,  salesroom,  or  any  other 
place  or  articles  in  their  jurisdiction,  and  if  found 
infested  with  scale  insects,  or  codlin  moth,  or  other 
pests  injurious  to  fruit,  plants,,  vegetables,  trees,  or 
vines,  or  with  their  eggs,  or  larvaj,  they  shall  notify 
the  owner  or  owners,  or  person  or  persons  in  charge, 
or  in  possession  of  the  said  places,  or  orchards,  or 
nurseries,  or  trees,  or  plants,  vegetables,  vines,  or 
fruit,  or  articles  as  aforesaid,  that  the  same  are  in- 
fested with  said  insects,  or  other  pests,  or  any  of 
them,  or  their  eggs  or  larva',  and  they  shall  require 
such  person  or  persons  to  eradicate  or  destroy  the 
said  insects,  or  other  pests,  or  their  eggs  or  larvae, 
within  a  certain  time  to  be  specified.  Said  notices 
may  be  served  upon  the  person  or  persons,  or  either 
of  them,  owning,  having  charge  or  having  posses- 
sion of  such  infected  place,  or  orchard,  or  nursey,  or 
trees,  plants,  vegetables,  vines,  or  fruit,  or  articles 
as  aforesaid,  by  any  commissioner,  or  by  any  person 
deputed  by  the  said  commissioners  for  that  purpose, 
or  they  may  be  served  in  the  same  manner  as  a  sum- 
mons in  a  civil  action.  Any  and  all  such  places,  or 
orchards,  or  nurseries,  or  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  veg- 
etables, vines,  fruit,  or  articles  thus  infested,  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  a  public  nuisance  :  and  when- 
ever any  such  nuisance  shall  exist  at  any  place  with- 
in their  jurisdiction,  or  on  the  property  of  any  non- 
resident, or  on  any  property  the  owner  or  owners  of 


which  cannot  be  found  by  the  county  board  of  horti- 
cultural commissioners,  after  diligent  search,  within 
the  county,  or  on  the  property  of  any  owner  or 
owners  upon  which  notice  aforesaid  has  been  served, 
and  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  abate  the  same 
within  the  time  specified,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
county  board  of  horticultural  commissioners  to  cause 
said  nuisance  to  be  at  once  abated,  by  eradicating 
or  destroying  said  insects,  or  other  pests,  or  their 
eggs  or  larva1.  The  expense  thereof  shall  be  a 
county  charge,  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall 
allow  and  pay  the  same  out  of  the  general  fund  of 
the  county.  Any  and  all  sum  or  sums  so  paid  shall 
be  and  become  a  lien  on  the  property  and  premises 
from  which  said  nuisance  has  been  removed  or 
abated,  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  and  may  be  recov- 
ered by  an  action  against  such  property  and  prem- 
ises. A  notice  of  such  lien  shall  be  filed  and 
recorded  in  the  office  of  the  County  Recorder  of  the 
county  in  which  the  said  property  and  premises  are 
situated,  within  thirty  days  after  the  right  to  the 
said  lien  has  accrued.  An  action  to  foreclose  such 
lien  shall  be  commenced  within  ninety  days  after  the 
filing  and  recording  of  said  notice  of  lien,  which 
action  shall  be  brought  in  the  proper  court  by  the 
District  Attorney  of  the  county,  in  the  name  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  county  making  such  payment  or 
payments,  and  when  the  property  is  sold,  enough  of 
the  proceeds  shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury 
of  such  county  to  satify  the  lien  and  costs  ;  and  the  ! 
overplus,  if  any  there  be,  shall  be  paid  to  the  owner  j 
of  the  property,  if  he  be  known,  and,  if  not,  into  the 
court  for  his  use  when  ascertained.  The  county  : 
board  of  horticultural  commissioners  is  hereby  vested  | 
with  power  to  cause  any  and  all  such  nuisances  to 
be  at  once  abated  in  a  summary  manner. 

Sec.  3.  Said  county  boards  of  horticultural  com- 
missioners shall  have  power  to  divide  the  county 
into  districts,  and  to  appoint  a  local  inspector,  to 
hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  commissioners,  for 
each  of  said  districts.  The  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
ture may  issue  commissions  as  quarantine  guardians 
to  the  members  of  said  county  board  of  horticultural 
commissioners  and  to  the  local  inspectors  thereof. 
The  said  quarantine  guardians,  local  inspectors,  or 
members  of  said  county  boards  of  horticultural  com- 
missioners, shall  have  full  authority  to  enter  into 
any  orchard,  nursery,  place  or  places  where  trees  or 
plants  are  kept  and  offered  for  sale  or  otherwise,  or 
any  house,  storeroom,  salesroom,  depot,  or  any 
other  such  place  in  their  jurisdiction,  to  inspect  the 
same,  or  any  part  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  county  board 
of  horticultural  commissioners  to  keep  a  record  of 
their  official  doings,  and  to  make  a  report  to  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  October  of  each  year,  of  the  condition  of  the 
fruit  interests  in  their  several  districts,  what  is 
being  done  to  eradicate  insect  pests,  also  as  to  disin- 
fecting, and  as  to  quarantine  against  insect  pests 
and  diseases,  and  as  to  carrying  out  all  laws  relative 
to  the  greatest  good  of  the  fruit  interest.  Said 
board  may  publish  siid  reports  in  bulletin  form,  or 
may  incorporate  so  much  of  the  same  in  their  annual 
reports  as  may  be  of  general  interest. 

Sec.  5.  The  salary  of  all  inspectors  working  un- 
der the  county  board  of  horticultural  commissioners 
shall  be  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($2.50)  per  day. 
In  the  case  of  the  commissioners  themselves,  their 
compensation  shall  be  four  dollars  per  day,  when 
actually  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
and  itemized  necessary  traveling  expenses  incurred 
in  the  discharge  of  their  regular  duties  as  prescribed 
in  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board 
of  horticultural  commissioners  to  keep  a  record  of 
their  official  doings  and  make  a  monthly  report  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  ;  and  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors may  withhold  warrauts  for  salaries  of  said 


members  and  inspectors  thereof  until  such  time  as 
said  report  is  made. 

Sec.  7.  An  act  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  and 
promote  the  horticultural  interests  of  the  State," 
approved  March  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-one,  and  certain  acts  amendatory  thereof, 
approved  March  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-nine,  and  March  thirty-first,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
from  and  after  its  passage. 


The   Alvarado    Factory    Reaching  New 
Territory. 


The  Alameda  Sugar  Company,  which  conducts  the 
factory  at  Alvarado,  is  reaching  out  into  other 
regions  of  the  bay  district  for  its  supplies  of  beets. 
The  Suisun  Republican  tells  of  a  visit  by. I.  W.  Atkin- 
son, superintendent  of  the  Alvarado  factory,  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  the  sugar  beet  movement  in 
that  vicinity.  Last  year  the  above  company,  says 
the  Republican,  in  order  to  promote  the  raising  of 
sugar  beets  in  Contra  Costa  county,  contracted  with 
the  farmers  there  for  MOO  acres.  The  experiment 
proved  a  successful  one,  both  from  an  agricultural 
and  pecuniary  standpoint,  and  this  year  1000  acres 
have  been  contracted  for,  and  the  company  could 
have  doubled  this  acreage  had  they  so  desired.  The 
price  paid  was  $4  per  ton  and  the  freight  rate  was 
$1  to  the  factory. 

Recognizing  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  last 
year  in  Solano  and  Napa  counties  in  the  sugar  beet 
movement,  Mr.  E.  C.  Burr,  manager  of  the  Alameda 
Sugar  Company,  concluded  to  divide  800  acres  be- 
tween these  two  counties.  The  offer  is  as  follows  : 
The  company  will  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
farmers  in  the  Suisun  district  whereby  the  150  acres 
can  be  planted  in  sugar  beets  this  season.  Accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  company  will 
furnish  seed  at  12  cents  a  pound,  and  the  price  of 
$3.15  will  be  paid  for  beets  delivered  on  the  cars  at 
Suisun.  Sowing  machines  will  be  furnished  gratis 
and  the  farmers  will  plant  under  the  supervision  of 
the  company.  The  freight  rates  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  beets  to  the  factory  is  85  cents  per  ton, 
the  railroad  company  having  made  this  reduction  to 
stimulate  the  industry. 

Contract  for  Limerock. — While  in  Suisun  Mr.  Atkin- 
son discussed  the  limerock  question  with  Mr.  A.  A. 
Dickie,  who  owns  a  limerock  quarry  near  Suisun, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  will  supply  the 
Alvarado  factory.  This  year  the  company  will  re- 
quire about  fiOOO  or  7000  tons,  and,  there  being 
quarries  in  other  localities,  the  contract  for 
quantity  named  will  be  let  to  the  lowest  bidder. 


the 


The  Dairy  Bureau. 


Governor  Budd  has  signed  the  acts  continuing  the 
Dairy  Bureau  and  establishing  a  State  system  of 
branding  cheese,  according  to  its  grade.    In  refer- 
j  ence  to  this  last  act,  each  California  cheese  manufac- 
|  turer  is  required  to  brand  his  cheese  as  full  cream,  if 
|  containing  over  SO  per  cent  butter  fat,  half-skim,  if 
I  between  15  and  110,  or  as  skim  if  less  than  15  per 
I  cent.    The  Bureau  furnishes  free  stencils  for  the 
purpose,  with  the  number  of  factory  upon  them.  A 
;  penalty  of  $25  to  $150  or  imprisonment  goes  with  the 
I  law,  and,  with  a  possible  export  trade  in  view,  this  is 
a  commendable  act.  We  presume  full  information  on 
this  subject  will  soon  be  available  at  the  office  of  the 
I  Dairy  Bureau,  113  Davis  street. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Sat'day  Night. 


"Tbe's  never  a  week,"  says  Uncle  Si, 

With  his  corn-cob  pipe  alight— 
"The's  never  a  week  o'  sob  'n'  sigh, 
Wen  clouds  V  gloomy,  'n'  floods  run  high, 

But  comes  to  Sat'day  night. 

"Monday's  hours  o'  toil  may  drag, 

'S  if  they'd  never  git  pas' ; 
'N'  Toosday'n'  We'n'sday  may  linger  n  lag, 
W  ile  the  sun  is  hot  'n'  our  sperits  flag, 

But  Sat'day  comes  at  las'. 
"W'en  things  goes  wrong,  jes"  stop  'n'  low 

'At  time'll  set  'em  right. 
Mebbe  the  darkness  "at  kivers  us  now 
Is  meant  to  try  us,  'n'  teach  us  how 

To  'preciate"Sat'day  night. 

"I've  toiled  'n'  troubled  n'  sorrowed  much, 

I've  lit  thro'  storm  'n'  ca'm 
Fer  Dead-sea  apples  'at  cheat  the  touch, 
'N'  roses  'at  leave  but  thorns  to  clutch; 

But  Sat'day  night  brings  ba'm. 

"  'N'  so,"  says  L'ncle  Si,  "ye'll  lind, 

Ef  ve  value  yer  blessin's  right, 
The'  haint  no  place  fer  a  mortal  mind, 
'1th  the  Sabbath  ahead  'n'  the  week  behind. 
Like  the  restful  Sat'day  night." 

—John  Langdon  Heaton. 


Two  Maidens. 


1  know  a  winsome  little  maid, 

So  fair  to  see— 
Her  face  is  like  a  dainty  flower, 

So  lovingly 
She  looks  upon  this  world  of  ours, 

And  all  who  pass, 
That  sweet  content  makes  beautiful 

My  little  lass. 

I  know  another  maiden  well, 

She  might  be  fair— 
Her  cheek  is  like  a  rose-leaf  soft. 

Like  gold  her  hair. 
But  ah  !  her  face  is  marred  by  frowns, 

Her  eyes  by  tears, 
For  none  can  please.    I  dread  to  think 

Of  coming  years. 

Would  you,  dear,  grow  to  beauty  rare 

In  thoughts  and  deed  ; 
Then  learn  the  lesson  these  two  teach 

To  those  who  heed, 
And  in  your  heart,  as  life  begins, 

Give  this  truth  place: 
'Tis  only  lovely  thoughts  can  make 

A  lovely  face. 
-Gertrude  Morton  Cannon,  in  St.  Nicholas. 


Preparation. 


I. 

He's  a  handsome-looking  fellow, 

And  he  drives  a  dashing  pair; 
He's  a  very  prince  of  fashion — 

Hearty,  clever,  debonair; 
Ab,  where  is  the  girl  who  wouldn't 

Give  her  eyes  to  be  his  wife, 
Kven  though  she  knew  he  never 

Earned  a  dollar  in  his  life  ; 
He's  a  favored  child  of  fortune, 

So  his  friends  are  wont  to  say, 
For  his  busy  father's  millions 

Will  descend  to  him  some  day. 
Therefore,  why  should  he  be  bothered, 

By  the  worldly  rush  and  strife  I 
What  excuse  that  he  should  ever 

Earn  a  dollar  in  his  life ! 
II. 

There's  a  crush  in  things  financial, 

Many  a  fortune  melts  away- 
Many  a  one  is  made  a  beggar 

Who  was  wealthy  yesterday- 
There  beside  an  old  man's  body 

Lies  a  blood-bespattered  knife— 
What,  alas,  of  him  that  never 

Famed  a  dollar  in  his  life  i 
What  is  life  but  just  a  turning 

Of  the  wheel  from  day  to  day  I 
He  that's  up  now  may  to-morrow 

Be  a  toiler  by  the  way : 
Stop  a  moment  in  the  hurry 

And  the  worry  and  the  strife — 
Stop  and  pity  him  that  never 

Earned  a  dollar  in  his  life. 

—Cleveland  Leader. 


The  Winter  Adventures  of  a 
Butterfly. 


One  Indian  summer  morning  Cicely, 
airing  her  bedding,  espied  upon  a  soft, 
white  pillow,  in  an  open  window,  an  ex- 
quisite gold-and-brown  butterfly.  lie- 
moving  him  gently  to  her  careful  palm, 
the  delighted  girl  conveyed  to  my  cham- 
ber this  superb  captive. 

After  duly  admiring  his  coloring  and 
parts,  we  gingerly  deposited  bini 
among  the  plants  in  my  window-gar- 
den. "Dear  little  fellow  !"  said  Bob, 
watching  (later)  his  nervous  little  nut- 
ter upon  the  window-sill.  "Do  you 
think  he  will  live,  mother  ?  " 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  it  is  just  possible, 
my  son.  As  we  see,  his  summer  has 
been  prolonged  well  into  autumn;  but, 
given  a  south  window  and  a  generous 
diet  of  fresh  nectar,  let  us  hope  that 
his  days  may  be  yet  longer  in  the  land.  " 

"Boys,"  I  said,  as  we  gathered 
about  the  lunch  table  that  noon,  "  the 


butterfly  is  as  lively  as  a  cricket !  And, 
moreover,  I  think  he  is  a  Camberwell 
Beauty." 

"Bully  for  him  ■'  "  cried  Ned. 

This  bit  of  slang  duly  reproved,  1 
went  on  didactically  :  "  The  Camber- 
well  Beauty  often  produces  two  or 
three  broods  in  a  single  summer,  and 
has  been  known  to  remain  with  us  until 
late  in  November.  It  is  a  wonderfully 
sociable  butterfly,  famed  for  its  friend- 
liness to  its  human  brother.  Plainly, 
this  is  a  Camberwell;  and  he  has  come 
to  stay." 

"  Your  mother,  boys,"  observed  Alci- 
biades,  buttering  his  muffin,  with  a  sly 
smile,  "  has  evidently  been  rubbing  up 
her  entomology;  but "  (turning  to  me) 
"  why  this  unusual  erudition,  my  dear  7 
Have  we  a  Camberwell  among  us  ?  " 

"Not  to  know  our  Camberwell, "  I 
retorted,  "argues  yourself  unknown! 
Let  me  kindly  enlighten  you.  And 
forthwith  I  gave  him  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  capture  of  that  wonderful 
insect.  To  this  day  I  am  not  sure  that 
he  took  in  a  word  of  it. 

"Mother,"  complained  Bob,  as  to- 
gether, after  luncheon,  we  admired  the 
bright,  palpitant  wings  of  our  treasure, 
"  father  didn't  give  a  cent  for  the  Cam- 
berwell !  " 

"Grown-up  men,  dear  child,"  I  con- 
solingly responded,  "usually  haven't 
time  to  bother  with  butterflies.  And 
we  children.  Bobby,  will  have  this  one 
all  to  ourselves."  And  thereafter  we 
did.  That  night  we  had  a  "  change  of 
weather."  The  mercury  dropped  pre- 
maturely to  the  freezing  point.  For 
three  pitiless  days  no  ray  of  sunshine 
fell  upon  the  window  garden.  As  for 
the  butterfly,  he  had  vanished. 

"  Hang  it,  Cicely!"  grumbled  Ned. 
"  You  must  have  let  it  out !  What's 
the  use  of  airing  rooms,  with  choice 
butterflies  in  them  ?  It's  regular  win- 
ter weather  outside.  He  must  have 
fro/.en  stiff  as  a  poker  in  less  than  no 
time  ! " 

On  the  fourth  day  the  sun  came  out 
gloriously.  The  window-garden  warmed 
itself  in  his  smile.  The  yellow  oxalis 
in  our  hanging  basket  opened  wide  its 
clusters  of  scented  bloom.  Dainty 
spikes  of  English  lavender  shook  out 
their  grateful  odor.  Scarlet  geraniums 
burned  like  splendid  flame  against 
lemon-colored  abutilon  bells ;  and  the 
one  rosebud  upon  our  stand,  bursting 
its  soft  green  calyx,  became  that  very 
morning  a  rose. 

And,  behold,  upon  the  upper  window 
ledge,  expanding  his  lovely  wings  in 
the  genial  sunshine,  appeared  the 
Psyche,  the  exquisite  soul  of  it  all — 
our  gold-and-brown  butterfly.  Hence- 
forth our  little  visitor  duly  "improved 
the  shining  hours,"  making  its  punc- 
tual flutter  on  the  window  sill,  and  as 
punctually  disappearing  with  the  sun, 
usually  taking  sanctuary  in  some  seem- 
ingly impossible  crevice,  but  occasion- 
ally dropping  to  the  floor,  beneath  the 
flower  stand,  and  crawling  close  to  the 
mop  board,  to  sulk  out  the  sunless  in- 
terval, yet  invariably  recalled  by  the 
sunshine  to  the  sweet  delight  of  exist- 
ence. 

It  was  during  the  third  week  of  his 
visit  that  an  engagement  took  me 
from  home.  On  the  night  preceding 
my  departure  we  had  a  second  nip  of 
winter.  As  I  hastily  dressed  in  the 
dusky  morning,  my  earliest  thought 
was  of  the  butterfly.  This  weather,  I 
thought,  would  finish  him. 

"  Poor  little  beggar!"  said  Bob,  after 
an  exhaustive  search  in  and  about  the 
window-garden.  "  lie's  gone  up,  for 
sure!" 

"  1  should  think  so!"  said  little  Ned, 
limbering  his  fingers  at  the  wood  fire, 
and  rejoicing  in  his  own  size  and  hardi- 
I  hood.    "  Butterflies  aren't  cut  out  for 
1  winter   weather!"    And   when,  after 
breakfast.  I  hurried  to  the  train,  I  had 
!  reached  the  same  conclusion,  and  wentr 
1  my  way,  reluctantly  accepting  the  sit- 
i  uation.    More  kindly  Indian  summer 
|  days  succeeded  this  untimely  snap  of 
I  winter  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  my  re- 
j  turn  the  window-garden  was  flooded 
with  sunshine,  and,  fluttering  gayly  in 
his   old   place  on   the  window-ledge, 
appeared   the  golden-winged  beauty, 
whom  1  had  supposed  "  as  dead  as 
Civsar.  ' 

And  here  it  may  be  stated  that,  at 


the  outset,  it  bad  been  reasonably  in- 
ferred that  our  dainty  guest  would 
obligingly  help  himself  to  such  nectar 
as  might  be  "on  tap  '  among  the  vari- 
ous blossoms  at  hand  in  our  window- 
garden.  A  careful  and  prolonged  ob- 
servation of  his  movements  had, 
however,  revealed  the  astounding  fact 
that  he  never  had  been  known  to  hover 
over  or  alight  upon  the  window  flowers. 
His  range  extended  no  farther  than 
the  two  window-ledges,  where  "whiles" 
he  fluttered  and  "whiles"  reclined, 
with  splendid,  palpitant  wing,  still 
holding  his  self-imposed  fast.  Life,  it 
was  plain,  could  not  long  go  on  after 
this  abstemious  fashion;  and,  in  a  body, 
we  rallied  to  the  rescue.  It  was  Cicely 
who  proposed  sugar,  maple-syrup,  and 
water.  With  careful  hand,  and  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  that 
maiden  and  the  boys,  I  prepared,  in  a 
doll's  cup,  this  makeshift  nectar. 

"Leave  it  on  the  chimbly-piece, 
mother,"  said  Bob  (who  knew  his  Dick- 
ens), "and  let  him  tech  his  lips  to  it 
when  so  dispoged." 

Scarce  was  the  cup  deposited  on  the 
window-sill  when  this  danger  presented 
itself:  "But  what,"  I  queried  of  the 
group  intent  upon  this  hospitable  ex- 
periment, "what  if  the  creature  should 
go  plump  into  the  brimming  cup,  and, 
like  another  Clarence,  drown  himself  in 
his  own  butt?"  With  nervous  despatch 
the  cup  was  removed,  and  a  spray  of 
fairy-fuchsia,  well  saturated  with  the 
edible  mixture,  put  in  its  place.  For 
an  entire  hour  we  vainly  awaited  this 
starving  iLsect's  approach  to  our  re- 
freshment table.  Then,  giving  it  up, 
we  took  our  own  lunch  and  went  our 
ways.  In  our  absence,  Cicely — pre- 
siding at  the  butterfly's  board — de- 
termined to  "lead  her  horse  to  the 
water,"  and  "make  him  drink."  To 
this  end,  she  deposited  him  bodily  upon 
the  sticky  fuchsia-spray  and  there  left 
him  to  lunch  at  his  leisure.  On  my  re- 
turn from  town  an  afternoon  sun  was 
softly  shining  upon  the  flower-stand. 
The  dauby  spray  still  lay  upon  the  win- 
dow-sill, and  upon  it  lay  the  motionless 
form  of  Psyche,  apparently  at  the  last 
stage  of  existence — beyond  the  faintest 
flutter  of  a  wing.  The  nectar,  evapo 
rating  in  the  sunshine,  had  become  a 
sort  of  tenacious  glue,  and  the  hap- 
less butterfly  had  been  effectively 
gummed  to  his  own  lunch  table. 

Hastily  preparing  in  my  basin  a 
tepid  bath,  I  gingerly  soaked  the  spray, 
and,  disengaging  the  poor  little  body, 
held  it  tenderly  by  the  wings,  while  I 
bathed  patiently  the  sticky  legs  and 
antenna'.  Relieved  at  last  from  this 
"embarrassment"  of  nectar,  and  once 
more  rejoicing  and  intact,  the  pretty 
creature  was  reinstated  upon  the 
newly  washed  window-sill  before  the 
boys  came  in  to  dinner.  This  was  our 
last  attempt  at  feeding  the  butterfly, 
who,  as  Bob  affirmed,  had,  like  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  "sworn  off"  from  nectar. 

After  this  adventure  of  the  butter- 
fly our  boys  gleefully  voted  down  its 
classic  appellation  of  "Psyche,"  and 
henceforth  it  was  (from  an  inferred 
constitutional  resemblance  to  that  ab- 
stemious M.D.)  known  among  us  as 
"  Dr.  Tanner." 

And  now  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
send  to  Cousin  Ellen  (whose  acquaint- 
ance with  entomology  entitled  her  to 
"speak  as  one  having  authority"  on 
the  subject)  a  description  of  Dr.  Tan- 
ner's person  and  peculiarities.  In  re- 
turn we  received  a  long  epistle,  chock- 
full  of  learning.  Cousin  Ellen  is  a 
school  teacher,  and  constitutionally 
didactic.  "Butterflies,"  wrote  this 
unimpeachable  authority,  "are  not  all 
as  short-lived  as  the  summer.  Among 
them  are  a  few  hibernators.  Two  are 
distinctly  designated.  The  larger  of 
these,  a  rather  brilliantly  adorned 
creature,  is,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason,  called  the  'Morning  Butterfly.' 
Judging  from  your  description  of  his 
appearance  and  habits,  '  Dr.  Tanner  ' 
can  be  no  less  than  that  sturdy  old- 
stager,  the  'Morning  Butterfly.'" 

Why,  then,"  queried  our  Robert,  in 
view  of  this  information —  'why,  then, 
mother,  doesn't  the  '  Doctor  '  go  and 
hibernate,  instead  of  hanging  around 
half  the  winter  to  get  chilblains  and 
influenzas  ?  " 

"Come,  now,  Bob,"  cried  little  Ned, 


"  let  the  poor  beggar  stay,  can't  you? 
I  wouldn't  be  so  mean  if  I  was  you." 

Well,  regardless  of  comment  on  his 
proceedings,  Dr.  Tanner  continued  our 
guest;  and,  when  at  Thanksgiving 
time  Cousin  Ellen  came  on,  he  was  duly 
examined  by  that  expert,  and  was 
promptly  pronounced  "not  a  hiberna- 
tor,"  but,  as  had  already  been  sur- 
mised, a  belated  "  Camberwell  Beauty" 
—a  sociable  little  being,  making  us  an 
autumn  visit,  and  what  Grandma  B. 
would  call  "  staying  company." 

And  "  still  the  wonder  grew  "  that  a 
butterfly  of  his  peculiar  dietetical  opin- 
ions should  succeed  in  (as  the  saying 
goes)  "keeping  soul  and  body  to- 
gether." Yet  so  it  was.  Though  often 
invisible  for  days,  he  continued  in 
favorable  weather  to  make  his  cheery 
little  flutter  in  the  window,  and  by  his 
charming  presence  seemed  to  prolong 
our  summer  until  Christmas  time. 

The  year  waned,  and  was  fast  Hear- 
ing its  end,  when  a  change  became 
apparent  in  our  beloved  Dr.  Tanner. 
He  no  longer  expanded  his  dainty 
wings.  They  had  grown  dull  of  hue 
and  shrunken  in  size.  Our  hearts 
ached  to  behold  him  now.  too  feeble 
even  to  crawl  about,  and  keeping,  day 
and  night,  the  same  place  on  the  nar- 
row upper  window  sill.  "  He  is  going 
out  with  the  year,"  I  sighed  ;  and  the 
children  looked  on  in  tearful  silence. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  I  took 
from  the  window  his  poor  little  body, 
no  longer  fluttering  at  my  touch,  but 
stiff  and  still.  Our  Psyche  had  flown, 
leaving  us  but  this  dull,  dead  thing. 

"Children,"  I  said,  as  later  we  took 
our  last  farewell  of  the  butterfly, 
'from  time  immemorial  this  airy  little 
being  has  been  the  emblem  of  resurrec- 
tion. One  of  its  names  is  1  Psyche,' 
which  means  'soul  '  By  ancient  rayth- 
ologists  the  souls  of  the  departed  were 
represented  as  carried  Elysiumward  by 
dolphins,  and  in  the  form  of  butterflies. 
Watching  it  in  the  garden,  I  have  often 
pondered  this  old  superstition,  and 
wished  that,  in  its  ethereal  form,  some 
beloved  one,  reincarnated,  might  yet 
be  near  me. 

"  These  are,  of  course,  but  fancies, 
without  tangible  foundation.  Yet  who 
shall  say  that  in  a  butterfly's  being 
there  is  not  compounded  some  particle 
of  that  unexplained  material  that  has 
been  quaintly  called  '  soul-stuff  ' '!" 

Alas  !  I  was  flying  far  too  high  a  kite 
for  these  boys;  and,  when  Robert 
yawned,  1  took  in  string,  and  promptly 
returned  to  the  dead  butterfly. 

"Let  us  not,"  I  said,  "carelessly 
fling  aside  the  once  airy  little  form, 
whose  presence  has  brightened  the 
'  saddest  days  of  all  the  year.'  "  And 
we  did  not. 

In  the  upper  drawer  of  my  dressing- 
table  is  deposited  a  tiny  box.  It  is 
daintily  lined  with  rose-colored  jewel- 
er's cotton,  and  is  labeled  "Dr.  Tan- 
ner." It  holds  all  that  is  perishable  of 
a  gold-and-brown  butterfly. — Sarah  W. 
Brooks. 

Gems  of  Thought. 


Nothing  can  work  me  damage  but 
myself. — Saint  Bernard. 

Let  each  man  make  himself  as  he 
teaches  others  to  be.  He  who  is  well 
subdued  may  subdue  others. — Budda. 

For  with  all  our  pretension  to  en- 
lightenment, are  we  not  now  a  talking, 
desultory,  rather  than  a  meditative 
generation  ? — J.  C.  Shairp. 

When  thou  wouldst  help  another, 
study  to  please,  not  thyself,  in  the 
doing,  but  him  thou  servest.  So  shalt 
thou  be  unselfish  indeed. — Selected. 

Hope  is  the  mainspring  of  human 
action;  faith  seals  our  lease  of  immortal- 
ity; and  charity  and  love  give  the 
passport  to  the  soul's  true  and  lasting 
happiness. — Street. 

How  near  must  a  person  live  to  me 
to  be  my  neighbor  ?  Kvery  person  is 
near  to  you  whom  you  can  bless.  He 
is  the  nearest  to  whom  you  can  bless 
most.  —  William  Ellery  Channing. 

In  proportion  as  a  man  gets  back 
the  spirit  of  manliness,  which  is  self- 
sacrifice,  affection,  loyalty  to  an  idea 
beyond  himself,  a  God  above  himself, 
so  far  will  he  rise  above  circumstances, 
and  wield  them  at  his  will.— Kingsley. 
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Popular  Science. 

Many  comets  escape  observation  be- 
cause they  are  only  above  the  horizon 
in  the  day  time  and  are  lost  in  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  sun. 

A  number  of  flowers  open  during  the 
day,  but  shed  their  fragrance  at  night 
only,  preferring  to  attract  a  night- 
flying  moth  or  insect  to  which  they  are 
best  adapted  for  their  fertilization. 

The  red  clover,  when  introduced  into 
Australia,  grew  most  luxuriantly  and 
(lowered,  but  produced  no  seed.  The 
reason  for  this  was  the  absence  of 
bumble  bees,  the  bumble  bee  being  the 
one  that  does  the  fertilizing,  almost  ex- 
clusively, in  the  red  clover.  Bees  were 
introduced,  and  the  clover  seeded  in 
profusion  consequently.  Exactly  the 
same  was  the  case  with  the  apple. 

According  to  Dr.  James  Cantlie,  in 
the  Lancet,  the  disease  called  the  bu- 
bonic plague,  now  raging  in  Asia,  at- 
tacks rats  before  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance among  human  beings  in  the  same 
locality.  A  month  before  the  plague 
broke  out  in  the  city  of  Bombay  it  was 
observed  that  the  rats  were  dying  by 
thousands.  Other  animals  are  also  af- 
fected, but  none  so  soon  or  so  fatally 
as  rats. 

Unbreakable  mirrors  are  now  being 
made  by  putting  a  coat  of  quicksilver 
on  the  back  of  a  thin  sheet  of  celluloid, 
instead  of  on  glass.  By  laying  a  second 
sheet  over  the  coating  a  double  mirror 
may  be  obtained.  Common  celluloid  is 
highly  inflammable,  one  of  its  ingredi- 
ents being  gun  cotton.  But  it  is  alleged 
that  a  way  has  been  found  to  overcome 
this  objection  by  introducing  a  small 
proportion  of  some  other  substance 
into  the  composition. 

"Envelopes  lined  with  tinfoil  will 
possibly  be  a  '  fad  '  in  the  near  future, 
if  experiments  with  the  Rontgen  ray 
continues,"  says  Paper  and  Press.  "It 
has  already  been  demonstrated  that 
the  contents  of  a  sealed  letter,  enclosed 
in  the  ordinary  envelope,  may  be  photo- 
graphed. The  Gaulois,  a  French  paper, 
has  photographed  such  private  matter 
in  fifteen  seconds.  By  using  envelopes 
with  tinfoil  our  contemporary  would 
defy  the  X-rays  in  the  hands  of  the 
inquisitive." 

Rain  is  one  of  the  most  active  rock- 
destroying  agents,  acting  upon  it  both 
chemically  and  mechanically.  It  dis- 
solves out  the  soluble  part  and  makes 
the  insoluble  part  crumble;  and,  me- 
chanically, these  crumbling  parts  are 
washed  off  so  that  the  higher  peaks 
above  where  the  forests  grow  are  al- 
ways bare,  naked  rocks,  because  the 
continual  wash  of  the  rain  and  force  of 
the  winds  sweep  away  all  of  the  de- 
bris. Consequently,  the  naked  rock  is 
always  exposed  to  rapid  disintegration 
by  frost,  rain,  wind  and  changes  of 
temperature. 

Interesting  results  of  an  investigation 
of  the  effect  produced  by  a  railroad 
train  on  the  air  through  which  it  moves 
were  presented  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science  by 
Prof.  F.  E.  Niper.  it  appears  that 
motion  is  communicated  to  the  atmos- 
phere many  feet  away,  so  that  a  large 
amount  of  air  is  dragged  along  with 
the  train.  A  peculiar  danger  arises 
near  a  swift  running  train  from  the 
tendency  of  the  moving  air  to  topple  a 
person  over  and  at  the  same  time  to 
communicate  a  motion  of  rotation  to 
the  body,  which  may  cause  it  to  roll 
under  the  train. 


Curious  Facts. 


It  takes  72,000  tons  of  paper  to  make 
the  postal  cards  used  in  the  United 
States  each  year. 

The  world's  blind  are  computed  to 
number  one  million — about  one  sightless 
person  to  every  fourteen  hundred  in- 
habitants. 

An  ostrich  lives  about  thirty  years, 
and  the  average  annual  yield  of  a  bird  in 
captivity  is  from  two  to  four  pounds  of 
plumes. 

No  human  head  was  impressed  on 
coin  until  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  All  images  before  that  time 
were  of  deities. 

Tumblers  of  nearly  the  same  shape 


and  dimensions  as  those  employed  to-  \ 
day  have  been  found  in  great  numbers  i 
in  Pompeii.  They  were  of  gold,  silver,  I 
glass,  agate,  marble  and  other  simi-  ' 
precious  stones. 

A  physician  says  that  he  has  some- 
times been  able  to  convince  persons 
subject  to  visual  illusions  that  the 
fancied  figures  were  not  real  by  asking 
them  to  push  one  eyeball  up  a  little 
with  the  finger.  This  makes  all  appear 
double,  as  anyone  can  prove  to  himself, 
but  it  does  not  double  the  false  image. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
there  is  cruelty  in  the  keeping  of  gold 
fish.  Half  of  such  captives  die  from 
sheer  want  of  rest.  As  the  fish  have 
eyes  so  formed  that  they  cannot  endure 
the  light,  in  a  glass  vessel  they  are  in 
an  entirely  wrong  place,  as  evident 
from  the  way  in  which  they  dash  about, 
and  go  round  and  round,  until  fairly 
worn  out. 


Pleasantries  of  Paragraphers. 


Teacher — Tommy,  if  you  give  your 
little  brother  nine  sticks  of  candy,  and 
then  took  away  seven,  what  would  that 
make  ?  Tommy — It  would  make  him 
yell. — Harper's  Bazar. 

Publisher — I  wish  you  would  write 
us  a  good  sea  story.  Great  Author — 
But  I  have  never  been  to  sea.  "I 
know  it.  I  want  a  sea  story  that  peo- 
ple can  understand."  —  New  York 
Weekly. 

Baron — Sorry  you  can't  come  in,  Van 
Tintram — How  was  the  sermon  this 
morning.  Van  Tintram — I  didn't  hear 
the  sermon,  but  the  text  was  good. 
Baron — Indeed  !  What  was  it  ?  Van 
Tintram — It  was  that  beautiful  pass- 
age, "He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. " 
— Brooklyn  Life. 

"  Old  Shylark  says  he  is  the  man  who 
started  you  on  the  road  to  fortune." 
"  The  old  villian  tells  the  truth.  All  I 
had  when  I  was  a  young  man  was  a 
SO-acre  farm,  and  he  cheated  me  out 
of  that.  Then  I  had  to  come  to  town  to 
get  something  to  do,  and  got  into  busi- 
ness and  got  rich." — Washington  Star. 

Spanish  General — Are  you  the  brave 
captain  who  with  only  400  men  captured 
those  three  sleeping  Cuban  soldiers  ? 
Spanish  Captain  (modestly) — Si,  senor; 
and  only  lost  17  men  in  the  engagement, 
Spanish  General  —  Unprecedented  ! 
phenomenal !  I  not  only  promote  you, 
sir,  but  will  recommend  your  valor  to 
the  home  office  for  knighthood. — Judge. 


BUCKINGHAM'S 
DYE 

For  the  Whiskers, 
Mustache,  and  Eyebrows. 

In  one  preparation.  Easy  to 
apply  at  home.  Colors  brown 
or  black.  The  Gentlemen's 
favorite,  because  satisfactory. 

R.  P.  II  m.i.  &  Co.,  Proprietors,  Nashua,  N.  1L 
Sold  by  ull  Druggists. 


the  oats  down,  after  having  rubbed  and 
oiled  it,  and  set  in  a  dry  place  to  dry 
gradually.  When  dry  pour  the  oats 
back  for  further  use.  Do  not  "black 
upon  blacking  "  more  than  a  week  at  a 
time.  Take  a  wet  rag  and  wash  the 
shoe  at  least  once  a  week,  and  oil  over 
night  to  keep  in  good  condition.  Never 
handle  patent  leather  until  you  have 
warmed  it.  Never  wear  "rubbers" 
with  good  shoes.  Put  on  old  shoes  in 
wet  weather. 


Domestic  Hints. 


the 
are 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


To  prepare  lime  water  for  household 
use,  select  a  large,  wide-mouthed  bot- 
tle. Fill  the  bottle  to  the  depth  of 
three  inches  with  slacked  lime  and  let 
it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  rilled 
with  clear  water.  Filtered  rain  water 
or  any  pure  water  will  do.  The  water 
will  only  take  up  so  much  lime.  When 
it  is  "  saturated  "  as  it  will  be  in  the 
time  given  if  the  bottle  has  been  shaken 
once  or  twice,  pour  the  water  off 
through  a  fine  muslin  strainer  and  set 
it  away  for  use  well  corked  in  a  cool 
place.  Fill  the  lime  bottle  with  fresh 
water  again  and  continue  until  the  lime 
has  all  been  taken  up  by  the  water. 

Never  try  to  wear  a  shoe  to  small 
or  that  does  no  fit  when  you  first  put 
it  on;  there  is  no  misery  more  nearly 
distracting  than  a  shoe  that  hurts  the 
foot.  Never  let  your  shoes  get  hard 
and  dry;  don't  let  them  run  over;  don't 
let  the  heels  run  down;  don't  dry  a  wet 
shoe  until  you  have  rubbed  it  well  with 
a  flannel  cloth,  then  with  vaseline. 
Never  put  near  the  stove.  Half  a  peck 
of  oats  kept  in  a  small  box  will  be  the 
very  cheapest  and  best  foot  form  for 
a  wet  shoe.    Pill  the  shoe  and  shake 


Chocolate  Almonds. — To  make  choc- 
olate almonds  blanch  the  almond  meats 
by  pouring  boiling  water  over  them 
and  let  them  stand  a  few  minutes;  then 
turn  the  hot  water  off  and  throw  cold 
water  over  them.  The  skin  may  then 
be  easily  rubbed  off.  Break  some  sweet 
chocolate  into  small  pieces,  put  them 
in  a  small  dish,  and  stand  this  dish  over 
the  fire  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water. 
When  the  chocolate  is  melted  put  a 
blanched  nut  meat  on  the  point  of  a 
hat  pin  and  dip  it  into  the  melted  choc- 
olate then  lay  it  on  oiled  paper  to  cool. 
When  the  chocolate  becomes  set,  the 
meats  may  be  again  taken  up  with 
a  pin;  such  a  second  coating  of 
chocolate  will  please  many  that 
very  fond  of  chocolate. 

Mock  Venison. — For  a  pot  roast  of 
mutton,  or  mock  venison,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently called,  take  off  all  the  rough 
fat  from  a  leg  of  mutton  and  lay  it  in  a 
deep  earthen  dish.  Mix  together  one 
tablespoonful  each  of  salt,  celery  salt, 
mustard,  brown  sugar,  allspice,  pow- 
l  dered  parsley  and  mint,  one  teaspoon- 
I  ful  of  pepper,  and  the  same  of  mace. 
[  Rub  these  spices  thoroughly  into  the 
I  meat,  and  pour  slowly  over  the  whole 
one  cup  of  vinegar.  Closely  cover  the 
dish  and  put  it  in  a  cool  place  for  four 
or  five  days,  turning  the  meat  over 
each  day,  and  basting  it  frequently 
with  the  liquid.  When  the  meat  is 
ready  to  cook  turn  a  quart  of  boiling 
water  into  a  kettle,  place  in  it  an  in- 
verted shallow  pan  or  rack,  and  on  it 
lay  the  meat  just  as  it  is  removed  from 
the  pickle;  but  do  not  allow  the  water 
to  reach  the  meat.  Cover  the  kettle 
closely  and  let  the  meat  simmer  for 
three  hours  for  a  moderate-sized  leg  of 
mutton.  While  cooking  baste  the  meat 
frequently  with  the  liquid  the  meat  was 
soaked  in,  to  which  a  cup  of  hot  water 
has  been  added.  When  the  meat  is 
taken  from  the  kettle,  thicken  the  re- 
maining liquid  with  a  little  browned 
flour  and  strain  it  through  a  sieve. 
Serve  a  currant  jelly  and  this  sauce 
with  the  meat. 


Citrus  Nursery  Stock, 
Seed  Bed  Stock  &  Seed. 


Good,  thrifts  ORANGE,  I.HWON  and  POMELO 

Trees  of  the  Best  and  Loading  Varieties. 

ORANGE  SEED  BED  STOCK  and  ORANGE 
SEED  For  Sale. 

For  Pi-ices,  Write  to  the 

HEWITT  FRUIT  AND  NURSERY  CO., 

Pasadena,  California. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


PACIFIC  NURSERY 


As  sure  as 


winter  comes, 


STIFFNESS 
SORENESS 

As  sure  as 

*-^¥<VV*»VlfVVV'irV*li 


St.  Jacobs  Oil 

comes,  it  comes  to 

CURE. 

The  ailment  goe*. 


OFFERS 


Surplus  Stock 

PEACHES. — Alexander,  Crawford  Early,  Muir. 
Forster.  Salway,  Heath  Cling,  Orange  Cling, 

and  others. 

APRICOTS.  —  Early    Montgammet,  Moorpark, 
Royal,  Blentneim,   P<jach,   Sardinicea,  and 

others. 

PRUNKS— French,  German,  Tragedy,  Clyman, 

Robe  de  Sargent. 
ALMONDS. — Soft  shell,  six  varieties. 
APPLES.— Large  stock,  twenty-five  varieties. 
CHERRIES. — Black  Tartarian,  Royal  Ann,  Elton, 

Llewelling,  Centennial,  Higarreau,  and  others. 
PEARS  — Bartlett,  and  others. 
Also  FIGS  and  WALNUTS  (soft  shell). 
Also  ROSES  in  large  variety. 

EVERGREEN.  DECiDUOUS  &  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS  in  large  quantity. 

CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS,  PALMS,  for  out-door 
planting  and  decoration  for  houses. 

Prices  Very  Low  To  Suit  the  Times. 

Address    F.  LUDEMANN, 

COR.  BAKER  AND  LOMBARD  STREETS, 
Also  MILLBRAE,  SAN  MATEO  CO. 

Orange  .  .  . 
Lemon  and 
Grape  Fruit 

Olive  Trees. 

oiiv/e  on. 

WRITR  AND  GET  PRICES. 

HOWLAND  BROS. 

Pomona,  Cal. 

AUSTRALIAN  SALT  BUSH. 


THE  FORAGE  PLANT  FOR  ALKALI  SOILS. 


I  l-t  U  fW  LtULL    A  HEEBE, 

Growers,  Importers  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS,TREES&  PLANTS, 

419-421  8ANSOME  STREET, 
Catalogue  Free  on  Application.  |   San  Francisco. 

A  Lot  of  Washington  Navels 

At  Special  Prices. 
PALMS,  ETC 

ALOHA  NURSERIES, 

Penryn,  Placer  County,   California. 

Grape  Fruit  Stock 

OF    SUPERIOR  QUALITY, 
One  and  Two  Years  Old,       The  Best  Variety, 

FOR  SALE. 

Also  some  very  nice  lemon  stock. 
Address  C.  FAYETTE  TAYLOR,  Redlands,  Cal. 


FARM 


../sal/.er's  Seedsgrow  and  prpdiiceA 

It/John  Br.-id.-r,  Mishicott,  Wis.,  astonished 
■  th<>  world  grown.!.-  17  !  bu  nt  S.'.lz.T  s  Silver 
'  King  Barlev  per  acre.    Don't  yon  believe 
it?  Just  write  him.   In  order  to  gain, 


189",  HHi.lXXI  new  customers, 


Bend  on  trial 


10  DOLLARS'  WORTH  FOR  10c. 

12  likes,  of  now  and  rare  farm  seodD,  includ- 
ing ..hove  Barley.  T.-osinte,  (iiant,  Sparry, 
Sand  Vetch,  "4uc.  Wheat,"  etc.,  positively 
worth  $10,  to  get.  a  start,  including  oar 
great  seed  Catalog,  nil  postpaid,  for 
111  cents.   Cntnlog  alone,  6c.  postage. 
Largest  growers  of  farm  seeds  and 
potatoes  <«1. "ii"  hhl)  in  tueworld^ 
36  pkgs.  earliest  vegetable 
seeds,  $L0O 


£atalo&& 


This  hook  should  he  in  the 
bands  of  all  who  wish  to  ho  suc- 
cessful in  planting.  It  Is  a  safe 
guide  to  right  seeds  and  right 
methods.  It  makes  you  ac- 
quainted with 

Gregory's  Seeds 

the  punty  and  reliability  of 

w  hich  are  known  to  nl  1  success- 
ful planters.  Gregory's  Seed 
catalogue  is  sent  free  of  charge 
to  anyone  anywhere. 

J.  J.  II.  6KEGOR1   A  son, 
MiirblclivH.I,  Miihm. 
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Pretty  Designs    in  Jacket-Waist 
and  Coat. 


A  JAUNTY  JACKET  WAIST. 

1 069  Castagne  Jacket- Waist . 

Sizes  for  .14.  3ti.  3X  ami  40  Inches  Bust  Measure. 

This  becoming  corsage  completes  a 
gown  of  heliotrope-faced  cloth  trimmed 
with  a  narrow  rutfle  of  chiffon  and  braid 
trimming.  The  smart  jacket  on  the 
waist  is  quite  short,  allowing  the  sleeve- 
less blouse  to  show  in  the  back  above 
the  girdle  of  black  satin.  This  model 
is  exceedingly  becoming  and  youthful 
and  may  be  used  to  complete  a  new 
costume  or  successfully  renovate  an 
old  one.  A  popular  idea  is  to  linish 
the  jacket  separately  so  that  it  may  be 
worn  over  various  blouses  and  waists. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found  on 
the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


A  STYLISH  COAT. 
1041  (.rmilmry  Coat. 

Sizes  for  »,  10  and  12  Years. 

A  jaunty  and  popular  design  for  a 
little  girl's  coat,  which  may  be  made  of 
any  of  the  popular  cloaking  materials. 
The  front  is  loose,  double-breasted  and 
fastened  with  large  buttons.  The  back- 
is  close-fitting,  and  has  in  the  hem  of 
it  two  double  box-plaits  which  lie  very 
smoothly,  but  give  the  desired  fullness. 
The  cape  collar  is  square  in  the  back, 
and  the  standing  collar  Hares.  The 
edges  of  the  coat  may  be  finished  with 
rows  of  braid  or  machine  stitching. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Coral  color  is  very  fashionable  in 
dress  trimmings,  and  coral  beads  in 
smooth  shapes  are  used  in  combination 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 

lO  Cents  Each. 

VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Their  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Well-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.  The  Ten  Cents  Only 

Pays  for  Handling,  Mailing,  Etc. 
\      , .  —  Pattern  Department  <•  Rural  Press,"  220  Market  Street,  San  I  ran   California. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 


IANUKACTCKERS  OF- 


Lost  50  Pounds  at 

61  Years  of  Age. 

The  Cause— Malarial  Fever— Patient  a  Prniiil- 
■tent  Man— How  He  Regained 
Hill  Weight. 

From  the  Xcir  Fro,  Greentburg,  linl. 
There  is  probably  no  man  better  known  in 
Dearborn  and  Ohio  counties  than  Mr.  O.  H. 
Miller,  or  Aurora,  Ind.,  bookkeeper  for  Cham- 
bers, Stevens  &  Co.,  the  large  dry  goods 
house. 

Mr.  Miller  was  born  and  reared  in  Ohio 
county,  where  he  spent  'JO  years  in  succession 
in  public  office.  Three  times  he  was  the  peo- 
ple's choice  for  Auditor  of  the  county,  and 
twice  their  choice  for  clerk.  According  to  the 
law  at  that  time,  the  clerk  or  auditor  could 
not  be  elected  two  terms  in  succession,  four 
years  being  a  term.  He  was  first  elected 
auditor,  then  clerk,  auditor  again,  and  clerk 
again,  until  he  had  been  elected  five  times. 
This  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  ever 
known  in  the  State. 

Becoming  aged  (he  is  r):il  and  broken  down 
in  health,  Mr.  Miller  deemed  it  advisable  to 
retire  from  public  service.  His  health  became 
very  poor,  and  he  went  to  Aurora  to  live  with 
his  daughter.  About  two  years  ago  Mr.  Miller 
was  taken  sick  with  malarial  fever,  and  was 
confined  to  his  bed  five  months;  it  was  more 
than  a  year  before  he  was  able  to  get  out. 
The  sickness  left  him  with  rheumatism  and 
catarrh  of  the  stomach,  which  brought  on  pal- 
pitatiori  of  the  heart.  Time  went  on,  and  he 
did  not  get  better,  but  grew  worse.  He  was 
overcome  with  general  debility,  was  all  run 
down,  his  blood  being  poor  and  in  watery  con- 
dition. Speaking  of  his  case,  Mr.  Miller  said : 
"The  longer  my  troubles  ran  on  the  worse 
they  grew.  Nothing  seemed  to  benefit  me. 
I  kept  continually  getting  worse.  My  suffer- 
ing was  unbearable,  and,  being  quile  old,  I 
probably  succumbed  more  quickly  to  the  ef- 
fects. I  suffered  almost  continual  pain,  being 
unable  to  eat  a  full  meal  or  enjoy  an  entire 
night's  sleep  since  1  was  first  taken  with  the 
fever. 

"  I  had  fallen  off  fifty  pounds  in  weight.  1 
looked  like  a  mere  skeleton.  During  this  time 
six  physicians  had  attended  me  at  different 
times,  but  none  of  them  did  me  the  least  good, 
although  two  were  specialists  on  such  cases, 
from  the  city.  They  all  said  that  I  would 
never  be  benefited  at  all  by  anything,  and  it 
was  useless  for  me  to  expect  it.  1  felt  that 
my  time  had  come,  and  my  daughter,  Mrs.  H. 
P.  Stultz,  of  Jeffersonville,  came  to  spend  my 
last  daj's  with  me.  My  daughter's  husband, 
Mr.  Stultz,  has  been  superintendent  of  the  .fef- 
Widfl  heits  marlp  nf  hia<»  fnlrl^t  fersonville  city  schools  for  eight  years.  Their 

n  daughter,  who  had  been  quite  low,  had  re- 
cently recovered  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills,  so  she  urged  me  as  a  last  resort  U 
try  this  medicine.  1  finally  consented  to  do sfl( 
This  was  in  August,  1895.  I  began  taking  the 
medicine  at  once,  taking  fourteen  boxes,  using 
the  last  about  six  months  ago.  After  the  first 
half  dozen  boxes  1  noticed  a  decided  change, 
and  when  I  had  finished  I  could  sleep  well, 
and  my  appetite  was  good.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral improvement.  My  blood  became  new  and 
nourishing,  and  now  is  in  a  good,  healthy  con- 
dition. I  feel  as  well  as  ever,  and  I  am  sure  I 
owe  it  all  to  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People." 

Dr.  Williams"  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  are 
not  a  patent  medicine  in  the  sense  that  name 
implies.  They  were  first  compounded  as  a  pre- 
scription and  used  as  such  in  general  practice 
by  an  eminent  physician.  So  great  was  their 
ehicacy  that  it  was  deemed  wise  to  place  them 
within  the  reach  of  all.  They  are  now  manu- 
factured by  the  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Com- 
pany, Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  are  sold  in 
boxes  (never  in  loose  form  by  the  dozen  or 
hundred,  and  the  public  are  cautioned  against 
numerous  imitations  sold  in  this  shape),  at  90 
cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  (2.50,  and  maybe 
had  of  all  druggists  or  direct  by  mail  from  Dr. 
Williams'  Med.  Co. 


Cross-Compound  Steam  Enginesand "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 


For  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Dredging,  Mining,  Etc.    CapacltleH  from  50  to  50,000 

GaUons  Per  Minute. 

BYRON    JACKSON    iVVACHlNE  1A/ORKS, 
625  Sixth  Street   Sen  Francisco. 


S1HPFIF 


•="0  R    TOW  tN    WY  ATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 


with  silver  and  pearls  on  both  black 
and  white  net.  Chiffon  and  mousseline 
de  soie  are  quite  as  popular  as  ever, 
and  there  is  a  new  quality  in  the  latter 
material  which  is  thicker  in  texture 
and  more  glossy  than  any  we  have  had 
before.  It  is  employed  for  waists  and 
trimmings  of  various  sorts,  and  just 
how  we  ever  succeeded  in  getting  any 
pretty  evening  clothes  without  the  aid 
of  these  diaphanous  fabrics  is  one  of 
the  mysteries  of  fashion. 

Hand  painting  is  one  of  the  recurring 
modes  of  decoration  in  evening  dress 
which  never  seems  to  become  gener- 
ally popular,  but  it  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance again  this  season,  with  more 
chance  of  success,  since  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow  in  all  their  varying 
tints  have  a  place  in  the  scheme  of 
elaborate  ornamentation. 

Rose  pink  and  mauve  mousseline  de 
soie  with  a  pinkish  tinge  are  made  up 
into  fall  gowns  for  young  ladies,  and  a 
novel  combination  is  the  use  of  white 
point  d'esprit  with  either  color.  Two 
deep  flounces  of  this  are  seen  on  the 
mousseliue  de  soie  skirt,  which  in  turn 
has  a  taffeta  silk  foundation  matching 
it  in  color.  A  baby  yoke  of  some  white 
lace  and  satin  embroidery  is  a  pretty 
finish  for  the  half  low  neck.  The  bod- 
ice is  full,  and  plaited  frills  of  point 
d'esprit  are  added  to  the  short  puffs  of 
mousseline  for  the  sleeves,  while  a 
pretty  idea  for  the  belt  is  satin  ribbon 
in  two  shades  of  the  color  of  the  gown. 

Moire  brocade,  moire  poplin,  faille, 
satin  and  crepe  de  chine  are  all  fash- 
ionable materials  for  dressy  gowns, 
and  velvet  gowns  are  worn  by  young 
married  ladies,  as  well  as  those  of  more 
matronly  years,  the  difference  being  in 
the  delicate  colors  employed  and  the 
more  youthful  style  of  making.  Pink, 
blue  and  even  white  velvet  is  made  up 
into  the  most  gorgeous  evening  gowns, 
with  a  short  train  and  an  embroidered 
satin  panel,  in  many  instances  set  in 
on  the  side  rather  than  directly  in 
front. 

of  the  velvet,  form  the  principal  part 
of  the  bodice,  and  real  Venetian  lace 
and  artificial  roses  the  trimming  for 
j  the  neck  and  sleeves. 

White  tulle,  made  over  white  satin 
or  taffeta  silk,  is  the  ideal  gown  for  a 
young  girl's  first  ball  gown,  and  a 
white  satin  belt,  sash  and  sleeves  made 
with  two  short  puffs  are  a  good  finish, 
with  tiny  pink  roses  or  chains  of  daisies 
for  decoration.  The  square-cut  low 
neck  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  this 
season,  but  the  women  who  have  pretty 
shoulders  favor  the  round  neck,  which 
serves  better  to  display  their  charms. 

Taking  sea  green  for  the  velvet  prin- 
cesse,  any  number  of  color  combina- 
tions may  be  evolved.  For  one  have  a 
jacket  of  white  broadcloth,  embroid- 
ered in  rose  and  gold,  tight  and  reach- 
ing to  the  waistline  behind,  open  in 
front  to  show  the  velvet  gown  to  the 
decolletage,  but  close  fitting  here  as 
well.  A  plisse  frill  of  pink  crepe  de 
chine  edges  the  jacket,  making  a  hip 
frill  and  a  jabot  down  each  side  of  the 
jacket  front.  A  wreath  of  pink  and 
green  flowers  may  finish  the  decollet- 
age, and  a  row  of  pink  crepe  puffs  as 
shoulder  straps  do  sufficient  duty  for 
sleeves. 

Again,  on  the  same  pale  green  prin- 
cess foundation  there  may  be  worn  a 
very  short,  plaited  bolero  of  cardinal 
moire  silk,  the  plaits  behind  giving  a 
piquant  Watteau  effect,  and  yet  show- 
ing the  charming  curves  of  the  waist 
line  en  princesse.  Edge  the  bolero 
with  fur  and  give  it  long,  wrinkled 
sleeves  of  the  same  material,  and  place 
a  cardinal  moire  bow  with  a  bunch  of 
sable  tails  on  one  knee,  and  the  result 
is  exquisite. 


Horse  Owners!  .Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


How's  This'.' 


130  BBALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAU. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required 
plied  for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required 
with  Asphaltum. 


..    All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 


We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  he  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo.  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions,  and  Hnan- 
eially  able  to  carry  out  any  obligation  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  h  Thtax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Wai.iiing,  Kinnak  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Price  75c  per  bottle  Sold  by  all 
Druggists.  Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Spf  t if  and  Positive  Core 
The  Safeat,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horaea 
and  rattle..  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   JmpottibU  to  produce  tear  or  w/mwfc. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  Si -SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drutiKists.  or 
sent  by  express,  chartei  paid,  with  full  dlreclionl 
for  Its  use..  Bend  for  descriptive  circulars., 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  ft 


SQUIRRELS 


AND 


GOPHERS 


KILLED 


Ail/ITH  SMOKE. 

The  apparatus  costs  but  {3.00. 

Material  used.  Straw  and  Sulphur. 

Circular  free.  F.  K.  HKOWNE. 

Patentee, 
123  E.  Fourth  Street,  Los  Augelex. 

Sewing  Machines. 

All  kinds.   State  preference  and  get  our  prioes 

before  buying. 
J.  H.  WOOD  ft  CO..  14  Sanxome  Street.  S.  K. 
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Hard  to  Figure  Out  a  Rule. 


The  State  Department  has  com- 
pleted the  work  of  collecting  and  pub- 
lishing a  complete  set  of  reports  by 
United  States  ambassadors,  ministers 
and  consular  officers  abroad,  exhibit- 
ing in  concise  form  the  financial  sys- 
tems of  all  of  the  countries  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  with  full  explanatory 
notes  by  the  officials  of  the  effects  of 
the  different  kinds  of  money  used  as 
standards  of  value  upon  the  industrial 
population  of  the  respective  nations. 

Nineteen  nations  are  treated  in  this 
last  volume,  and  from  a  summary  of 
the  conditions  in  these  countries  the 
following  facts  are  extracted: 

Argentine  Republic  uses  inconvert- 
ible paper  as  a  standard  of  value, 
though  the  miDts  are  open  to  gold.  In 
the  last  10  years  prices  have  advanced 
as  measured  in  this  standard,  and 
wages  as  well. 

The  British  Australian  colonies  with 
the  gold  standard  show  a  mixed  result. 
Prices  of  agricultural  products  ad- 
vanced in  the  decade  in  New  Zealand, 
while  they  declined  in  Victoria;  wages 
declined  in  the  first  case  and  remained 
stationary  and  high  in  the  latter. 

In  Bolivia,  with  a  single  silver  stand- 
ard, though  there  was  no  data  on  the 
effect  of  wages,  it  appeared  that  food 
supplies,  except  for  imported  articles, 
were  cheap,  while  clothing,  house  rents, 
drugs,  and  hardware  were  high. 

From  Brazil,  with  a  nominal  gold 
standard,  but  no  actual  coinage,  data 
is  wanting. 

Cape  Colony  has  the  single  gold 
standard,  though  without  mintage. 
There  the  wages  have  increased  15  per 
cent  in  the  decade  and  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  with 
heavy  fluctuations  in  the  export  com- 
modities. 

In  China,  without  any  legal  stand- 
ard, silver  weighed  for  large  trans- 
actions and  copper  for  small  sales,  are 
used  in  business.  There  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  silver  price  of  imports; 
uo  difference  in  the  price  of  Chinese 
products,  and  wages  show  no  change, 
though  new  avenues  for  employment 
have  been  opened  up  in  manufacturing. 

Denmark,  with  the  single  gold  stand- 
ard, shows  an  increase  of  10  per  cent 
in  wages  since  1884. 

India,  with  a  silver  standard,  though 
with  mints  closed  except  to  the  govern- 
ment, shows  an  increase  in  the  prices 
of  some  articles  and  a  decline  in  others; 
wages  show  the  same  variation.  The 
increase  in  prices  is  in  raw  exports, 
and  in  imports,  except  tea,  and  the  de- 
crease in  tea  and  sugar. 

Japan,  with  a  silver  standard,  shows 
a  general  advance  in  prices  and  in 
wages  as  well.  There  was  a  decline  in 
prices  between  1884  and  1887  attrib- 
uted to  the  curtailment  of  paper  money 
and  a  general  advance  from  the  latter 
date  up  to  1895.  The  increase  is  said 
to  be  due  to  a  scarcity  in  the  crop.  The 
Japanese  Consul  says  that  he  is  au- 
thorized by  his  Government  to  state 
that  notwithstanding  the  recent  adop- 
tion by  Japan  of  a  gold  standard  of 
currency,  she  will  continue  the  use  of 
silver  and  that  all  silver  now  in  the 
possession  of  his  Government  will  be 
coined  into  subsidiary  coins. 

Persia  has  a  silver  standard  and  in 
that  country  wages  and  prices  both 
advanced  in'  the  past  10  years.  The 
currency  is,  however,  greatly  depreci- 
ated and  the  country  is  much  poorer 
than  it  was  23  years  ago. 

Peru  uses  silver  only  and  prices  in- 
creased as  measured  in  that  standard, 
while  Portugal,  with  a  gold  standard, 
showed  a  25  per  cent  increase  attrib- 
utable to  the  fact  that  the  actual 
money  in  use  is  paper. 

Salvador  is  now  using  silver,  _  but 
steps  have  been  taken  to  substitute 
gold.  Meanwhile  prices  were  ad- 
vanced in  a  marked  degree,  owing,  it 
is  said,  to  depreciated  currency.  The 
only  labor  in  Salvador  is  employed  on 
farms  and  wages  in  that  case  were 
advanced  slightly. 

Gold  is  the  standard  in  Sierra  Leone 
and  prices  generally  declined,  owing, 
it  is  said,  to  overtrading  and  the  fall- 
ing off  in  exports  to  Europe. 

In  the  South  African  republic,  with 
a  gold  standard  high  prices  obtained 


for  domestic  goods.  Imported  arti- 
cles are  said  to  be  "reasonable"  and 
wages  are  high  in  the  skilled  trades, 
mining,  and  building. 

Spain  uses  a  double  standard,  gold 
and  silver:  prices  have  generally  ad- 
vanced and  only  expert  labor  has  ad- 
vanced its  wages. 

The  high  prices  are  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  Spain  is  constantly  importing 
a  large  quantity  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  and  because  of  the  premium  she 
must  pay  on  them;  prices  of  living  are 
12  to  20  per  cent  higher  than  if  the 
currency  were  at  par. 

The  gold  standard  in  Sweden  was 
accompanied  by  declining  prices,  but 
advancing  wages,  while  Venezuela, 
with  the  double  standard,  though  with 
closed  mints,  showed  a  mixed  result; 
wages  stationary  and  prices  advancing 
in  some  articles  and  declining  in  others. 


The  1>est  lamp-chimney 
■word  in  the  world  is  "  Mac- 
beth," whether  English  or 
French  or  Flemish  or  1  )ntch. 

But  yet  the  shape  that  is 
mack;  lor  your  lamp,  "pearl 
top"  or  "pearl  ylass."  Let 
us  send  you  the  Index. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 

IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,   San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  tten'l  Agent. 


Binder. 
That's 


When  I  Saw 

—  your  advertisement 

I  thought  that  it  was  probably  like  the  announce- 
ments of  many  other  makers  of  harvesting  machinery 
— big  blow  and  little  show;  but  I'm  ready  to  surren- 
der; go  ahead,  gentlemen,  you're  all  right;  I  bought 
one  of  your  binders  last  season  and  it  is  equal  to  any 
claim  you  ever  made  for  it." 

This  is  the  condensed  essence  of  what  Mr.  Thomas 
Carney,  of  Washington  Court  House,  Ohio,  has  to 
say  about  the  McCormick  Right  Hand  Open  Elevator 
The  claims  made  for  McCormick  Machines  uro 
because 


Machines  are  so  constructed  that  strong  claims  for  them  are  justified.    The  ma- 
chine you  want  will  cost  you  more  than  the  other  kind,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
J  it  is  worth  more;  that's  all      there's  no  other  reason    -  and  in  the  end  you'll  be 
glad  you  paid  the  difference,  because  there's  nothing  cheaper  than  the  best. 

McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company,  Chicago, 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  open  Elevator  Harvester, 
The  I.inht-Kunniiig  McCormick  New  4  Steel  Mower. 

The  Light 'Running  McCormick  Vertical  Corn  Binder  and 

The  I.ight-Kuiiiiing  McCormick  Daisy  Reaper,  for  sale  everywhere. 


YOUR  F0RTIJNF  TN I  FARMERS'  HANDY  WAGON 

AI  ttt/o  I     AND  FRUIT  TRUCK. 

OLIVES. 


A  Bearing  Olive  Orchard 

FOR  SALE. 

We  Have  Two  Olive  Orchards, 

ONE 

27  riiles  East  of  Stockton, 

IN  THE  FOOTHILLS, 

160  Acres,  about  9000  Hearing  Trees  now  nine 
years  old,  planted  to  the  best  varieties,  including 
MISSION,  OBLONGATA,  RUBRA,  UVARIA, 
REG  A  LIS,  COLUMBELLA,  MANZANILLO, 
ETC.  Majority  being  of  first  four  kinds.  House, 
barn,  windmill  and  tank.  Place  enclosed  by  a 
rabbit-proof  fence 

THE  OTHER 

10  Miles  North  of  Stockton, 

IN  THE  VALLEY, 
80  Acres,  about  OOOO  Bearing  Trees  now  six 
years  old.  Varieties  bearing :  RUBRA,  UVARIA, 
REGALIS,  ASCOLANA,  SEVILLANO,  POLY- 
MORPHA,  and  about  six  other  varieties.  Barn, 
dwelling,  windmill  and  tank.   Place  well  fenced. 

We  wish  to  sell  one  of  the  two  places,  as  we 
find  It  difficult  to  give  them  both  proper  at- 
tention. 

Either  place  will  pay  handsomely  this  coming 
year.  Will  sell  for  ONE-HALF  CASH,  BALANCE 
ON  MORTGAGE.  We  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
further  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  above  by  any  one 
contemplating  a  purchase. 

H.   H.  riOORE  &  SONS, 

241  N.  SUTTER  STREET, 
STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA. 


Potatoes, 

Tomatoes,  Melons,  Cabbage, 
Turnips,  Lettuce,  Peas,  Beets, 
Onions,  and  all  Vegetables,  re- 
move large  quantities  of  Potas) 
from  the  soil.  Supply 

Potash 

in  liberal  quantities  by  the  use 
of  fertilizers  containing  not 
less  than  10%  actual  Pot- 
ash. Better  and  more  profit- 
able yields  are  sure  to  follow. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  adverti>ing  circulars  bomu- 
ing  special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works.  ConlHita 
my  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking 

GERMAN'  KAI.I  WORK?, 

on  Nassau  St.'.  New  YorV. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


DORSY  Orchard  and  Field  Cultivator. 

The  DORSY  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  McLean, 
but  with  some  valuable  patented  improvements; 
hence  we  offer  it  with  confidence  as  the  best  high 
wheel,  stiff  tongue  cultivator  in  existence. 
Teeth  of  any  kind  can  be  furnished. 

SIZES:   4  to  8  ft.  cut. 

C.  P.  JENSEN,  Manufacturer,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

HOOKER  &  CO..  Sau  Francisco  Agents. 

16-1X  Drumm  St..  San  Francisco. 


WATERPROOF 


TRADE 


PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED 

to  close  out  present  stock. 
NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  a  HANDY  WAGON. 

W.  C.  RARIQ,  General  Agent, 

310  Townsend  Street,  San    Francisco,  Cal. 


HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESSES 

are  the  only  two  horse  balers  in  the  country 
fir  SOLD  UNDER  A  POSITIVE  GUARANTEE "<•■ » 

to  do  more  work  in  a  Riven  time  than  any  other. 
For  conditions  of  guarantee,  rirciilnrs.&c.,  write  to 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Boxis,  DWICHT,  ILL. 


TJ  IMC 


Patent  Centrifugal,  Steam  and  Power  Pump- 
ing Machinery,  Simplest,  Cheapest  and  Best. 
Orchard  Trucks,     Grape  Crushers, 
Wine  Presses,   Wine  Filters. 
Up-to-Date   Repair   Shop   for  All  Kinds  of 
Pumps  and  Other  Machinery. 
It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  prices. 
I.  L.  BURTON    MACHINE  WORKS, 


115-117  First  St., 


San  Francisco. 


Cold  Water  Paint. 

A  substitute  for  Oil  Paint  and  Whitewash.  Fire- 
proof mid  Weather-proof.  Whiter  (unless  tinted  1 
than  any  oil  paint  can  be.  and  covers  more  than 
twice  the  surface  to  the  pound.  A  dry  powder, 
ready  for  use  when  mixed  with  cold  water.  The 
llest  and  Cheapest  Primer  for  Oil  Paint.  Made 
in  White  and  Colors.  WM.  BIRD,  Sole  Agent, 
23  Davis  Street,  Room  11,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AGITATORS 
S  AGITATE 

keep  the  liquid  always* 
.stirred  to  a  point  of  utility.! 

TheDEMING  AUTOMATIC 

eombinea  mure  good  qualities  than, 
anv  agitator  oil  t  lie  market.  Itsed  j 
only  011  the  DISHING  NI'KAYINH  1 
OUTFITS.  Spray  with  llnrdeanx< 
Nozzle,  "The  World'eBew."  Hund-  J 
some  lO.Pnitc  Book  on  Spraying* 
sent  free  otl  application.        .  t 

THE  DEMING  CO.* 
SALEM,  OHIO. 
CRANE  COMPANY,  AGENTS. 

Sud  Kronelsco,  Loa  Angele.,  Cal., 
and  Portland.  Oregon. 


METAL  WHEELS 

in  all  sizes  and  varieties,  to  fit  any 
axle.  They  last  forever.  Either 
direct  or  stagger  spoke;.  Can't 
breakdown;  can't  dry  out'  no 
reletting  of  tires.  Good  In  dry  weather 
as  in  wet  weather.  Send  for  catalog  & 
prices.  ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 
QUINCY   -  ILLINOIS. 


UM 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  oan  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  oiroular.  A.T.AMES,  Galt,Cal. 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO.  .s.  18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.  P. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  16  large  pages. 
Be  sithe  to  aee  It  before  subscribing  for  any  other. 

O.  W.  VORK  A  CO..  S«  Fifth  Ave..  CHICAGO.  ,T  '■ 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MIINTGOHKRV  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
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A  Delicate  Instrument. 


One  of  the  most  exquisitely  sensitive 
instruments  ever  devised  has  just  been 
set  up  by  G.  Henning  of  New  York, 
known  as  the  mirror-testing  apparatus, 
designed  to  test  and  register  the  ex- 
pansion or  stretching  of  metals  under 
heat  or  strain.  It  is  capable  of  meas- 
uring the  strain  caused  by  the  footfall 
of  a  pedestrian  crossing  the  Brooklyn 
bridge. 

This  instrument  is  simple,  its  chief 
part  consisting  of  little  mirrors  carried 
on  spindles,  which  in  turn,  are  fastened 
to  a  pair  of  knife  edges,  so  that  the 
slightest  change  in  the  position  of  the 
knife  edge  causes  a  deflection  of  the 
mirrors.  For  the  rest  there  is  an 
ordinary  reading  telescope,  to  which  is 
attached  a  finely  graduated  scale,  read- 
ing down  to  l-100,000th  of  an  inch. 
When  the  knife  edges  are  lightly 
clamped  against  the  object  to  be  tested, 
say  a  bar  of  steel,  and  the  latter  be 
stretched  or  expanded,  the  knife  edge 
will  change  position,  the  mirror  will  be 
deflected,  and  as  the  latter  is  looked  at 
through  the  telescope  from  a  distance 
of  5  or  10  feet,  the  graduated  scale 
which  the  mirror  reflects  seems  to  move 
up  and  down.  By  watching  these  move- 
ments the  stress  on  the  bar  is  easily 
calculated.  An  instrument  so  sensitive 
as  this,  and  dealing  with  graduations  of 
l-100,000th  part  of  an  inch,  will  reg- 
ister the  most  minute  changes  of  tem- 
perature. The  mere  proximity  of  the 
body  will,  by  the  expansion  due  to  the 
heat  radiated  therefrom,  introduce 
errors,  and  the  utmost  precaution  must 
be  taken  that  the  temperature  of  the 
room  in  which  the  observations  are  to 
be  made  does  not  vary  while  they  are 
in  progress.  Moreover,  nervous  or  ex- 
citable persons  cannot  use  such  delicate 
micrometers  at  all,  and  even  for  others 
considerable  experience  is  necessary 
before  one  can  become  expert  in  their 
use  and  their  delicate  readings  be  of 
practical  value. 

Bacteria. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Zoologists  and  botanists  alike  laid 
claim  to  the  bacteria  until  compara- 
tively recent  years,  but  the  zoologists 
were  forced  to  yield  to  their  botanical 
brethren,  and  the  curious  little  or- 
ganisms popularly  known  as  "  mi- 
crobes "  are  now  classified,  almost 
without  question,  among  the  simplest 
of  the  plant  forms,  and  as  near  rela- 
tives of  the  alg:i'.  The  most  common 
form  of  bacteria  is  rod-shaped,  though 
others  are  spiral,  spherical  and  egg- 
shaped.  In  size  they  vary  consider- 
ably. Some  of  the  larger  forms  are 
jsVoc  of  an  inch  in  length,  while  one  of 
the  smallest  is  about  .-.s,1,,-,,,  of  an  inch. 
To  give  a  rather  more  definite  idea  of 
the  minuteness  of  some  of  these  or- 
ganisms, imagine  1500  placed  end 
to  end,  hardly  reaching  across  a  pin 
head.  Kxtremely  powerful  lenses  must 
consequently  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  before  they  will  yield  up  the  se- 
cret of  their  life  history  and  workings; 
and,  as  the  little  bodies  are  almost 
transparent,  the  microscopist  is  obliged 
to  stain  them  with  some  dye  to  render 
them  anything  but  shadowy  and  indis- 
tinct. Some,  however,  massed  to- 
gether in  large  quantities,  make  a  most 
brilliant  showing.  The  phosphorescent 
lights  seen  in  many  bodies  of  water 
and  on  decaying  wood  or  vegetables 
are  produced  by  immense  numbers  of 
massed  bacteria.  Other  kinds  have  a 
blue  or  greenish  tinge,  and  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  all  is  scarlet  in  color, 
i  he  little  cells  collected  in  large  quan- 
tities on  certain  moist  organic  sub- 
stances having  the  appearance  of 
blood  drops. 

A  Sl.lCHT  COLI>,  IP  N»il,E('TBI>.  OKTKN  AT- 
TACKS the  Lungs.  " Brown' t  Bronchial  Trochet" 
give  Immediate  and  effectual  relief. 


Nine  people  out  of  every  ten  can 
hear  better  with  their  right  ear  than 
with  their  left. 


Buff  Leghorns. 


The  Most  Profitable  as  Well  as  the  Mont 
Beautiful  Fowl. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  better  layers, 
write  to  me  about  BUFF  LEGHORNS. 

HENRY  STIRRING,   -  Box  260,  Stockton,  Gal. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BDKKE,  K2fi  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Holstelns. 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  thlB  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Regist'd  Berkshires. 

J  EKSKYS  The  best  A.J.  C  C  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

BULLS— Devons  and  ShorthornB.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 

PETER  SAXJC  A-  SON,  Lick  House,  9.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


J.  K.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove.  Cal.  lireeder  of 
tine  single-comb  Brown  Leghorns.  M.  Bronze  Tur- 
keys and  Pearl  Guineas.  Eggs  for  batching:  B.  L.. 
:>uc  per  IS, Or  11  sittings  forte:  Pearl  Balnea  eggs. II 
per  1:1:  Bronze  Turkey  eggs,  '.'."ic  each.  My  Leghorn 
stock  scored  from  ST  to  at  State  Poultry  Show 
at  Sacramento,  189". 

H.  ANDERSON,  Kio  Vista.  Cal..  Brown  Leghorns. 
Black  Minorcas.  Rouen  Ducks  and  Belgian  Hares. 
At  the  late  Poultry  Show,  Sacramento.  1SS1T,  I  won 
1st  and  3rd  prizes  on  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels, 
only  -'entered.  Birds  and  Eggs.  Prices  reasonable. 
A  large  lot  of  White  Leghorns  at  J 1  each. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Minor- 
cas. White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 

WINNER  Of  GOLD  MEDAL  for  -U  h  LI  - 
ST A  KES  B.  Minorcas:  Brown.  White  and  Buff 
Leghorns;  B.  P.  Rocks,  anil  Houdans.  Paul 
Stockton,  Box  122(1,  San  Jose.  Cal.   Circular  free. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG  IE  o  1  C  A  L I  l-'ORNJA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


THIRTEEN  EGGS  FOR  SI  OR  1011  FOB  86. 

Stock  from  II  up.  all  breeds.  Carman  Bros., 
Campbell,  Cal. 

PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  F.  P.  Lowell 
Prop.,  Sacramento,  Cal.   Write  for  Circular.  ■ 

EGGS.— B.  and  W.  Minorcas.  Brown  and  Buff  Leg- 
horns.  Mrs.  J.  G.  Fredericks,  Madison.  Cal. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keepB  It. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel.  S.  F. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


P.  II.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.. Cal.  Br  r  of 

Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  .  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 

C'HAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  Stockton. 


Sheep. 


J.  B<  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  RaniB  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  BOliclted. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


i 

. 
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MAKE  IT  UNANIMOUS. 

Years  ajfo  a  Michigan  Farmer  rominenctMl  usin^ 
Paige  fence, and  afterwards  took  an  aieeney.  He  now 
boasts  that  he  can  travel  over  ito  adjoining  farms 
without  tfointr  off  "Pave  Territory."  He  hopes  to 
furnish  two  more,  thus  "fill  inn  naps"  :i  mi  making  4'J 
consecutive  farms  using  Page.  You  will  lind  par* 
ticularsin  March  "Hustler." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

5  Short=Horn  Bulls 

FOR  SALE. 

One  and  two  years  old.  Good  ones  ;  some  out  of  I 
good  dairy  cows. 

Also  JACKS  AND  JENNIKS  of  the  French  | 
Mammoth  family. 

Also  1  BLACK  IMPORTED  FRENCH  DRAFT  , 
STALLION. 

If  you  want  good  stock  come  and  see  them  or 
write  to 

E.  S.  DRIVER, 

Antelope,    Sacramento     County,  California. 


TERROR  TO  TICKS! 

WHAT? 

THE  NON-POISONOUS 

ZENOLEUM 

SHEEP  DIP. 

WHY? 

HecaiiHe  it.  kills  TicttS  and  Lice;  cures 
Scab  and  paper  Skin;  dries  up  Foot 
Rot  and  cures  Gangrene  and  Grub  in 

the  Head  by  injection,  lnourex  a  heul(>>v 
t-kin,  which  meuns  a  healthy  aniiuul, which 
i*ood  fleece  and  much  profit 


i 


One  Callon  of  ZENOLEUM  makes 
100  Cations  of  Beet  Sheep  Dip. 

Proof  itnd  price**  upon  request. 
We  wnnt  agent*  everywhere.  Address  the 
ZENNER-RAYMOND  DISINFECTANT  CO., 

sj  Atwater  Street.      DETROIT,  MICH, 
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BUY    NO  INCUBATOR 


and  pay  for  it  before 
giving  it  a  trial. 

The  tirm  who  is  afraid 
to  let  you  try  their  in- 
cubator before  buying 
it.  has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  We  will  sell 
you  ours  ON  TRIAL. 
NOT   A    CENT  until 

 tried,  and  a  child  can 

run  It  with  5  minutes  attention  a  day. 

We  WOll  MUST  PKIZK  WOKI.D'S  FA  I  R 

and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata- 
logue will  cost  you  5  cents  and  give  you  $100 
worth  of  practical  information  on  poultry 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  Is  in  the 
business.  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses,  etc.,  25c 
N.  B.— Send  us  the  names  of  three  persons  in- 
terested in  poultry  and  25  cents  and  we  will 
send  you  "The  Bicycle:  Its  Care  and  Repair," 
a  book  of  180  subjects  and  80  illustrations, 
worth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

V0H  CULIW  UtCUBATOR  CO., 

Box  298,  DELAWARE  CITY,  DEL. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  aud  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remembe' 
the  Hut  it  the  L'heaput. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
181"  Castro  St.,     Oakland,  Cal. 


■p$10 

I  or  Steal 
I  finest  I 
i  ■  I  everissi 


FOR  THE  ON- 
ly  perfect  Incu- 
bator m  ad  e  . 
Freight  Prepaid 
to  your  nearest 
Railroad  Station 
earner  Lauding.  The 
Incubator  Catalogue 
•  issued  mailed  free  if  you 
write  and  mcntionthis  paper 
PETALDMA  INCUBATOR  CO..  Petaltima,  Cal- 


168  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

The  1        -t  Drffdfn  in  ihr  World  u«« 

PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Positively  the  beet 
that  can  be  produced  both  in 
material  and  workmanship  and 
|  in  utility.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
have  seen  our  168  page  deacriptive 
— land  finely  illustrated  catalogue. 
PRIARIE  STATE  INCB.  CO.,  1IU.HER  CITY, M. 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

I  OLD  PROCESS ) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.  We  Also  Make 

Cocoanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 
POULTRY  AND  HOOS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  lu  Connection 
with  oil  Cake. 

(.NVi»  Analyst*  in  Cal.  Dairy  A*»'n  Report  for  itm:.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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:  WIRE. 

-  — ......  ..«,.!<,,     ill,       ait-vai'i,,,  ll'  />  .1  ll  ill,  ll  li,  IJl'UV 

and  cold;  adjusts  itself  to  hilly  around  without 
Duckling.  Bill  It  for  service  aud  durability  Write 
(or full  information. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  DeKalb,  III. 


.^DEWEY&CO.^. 
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SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Lor  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Ilerkshires  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  in  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums— 8  firsts,  1  seconds,  6  sweepstakes- 
out  of  11)  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue! 


Cheap 
power! 


SAVE  MONEY  BY  USING 


THE 


"DANIEL  BEST" 
Crude  Oil  Engine. 


Thin  Engine  can  be  operated  on  either  Crude  Oil, 
Distillate,  Gasoline,  or  Kerosene.  It  la  the  eheap- 
e»l  power  on  earth  and  is  not  lied  lo  any  one  kind 
ofOtl.  but  can  use  anykiml  that  will  makegas  aud  Is 
not  handicapped  by  being- compelled  to  use  a  certain 
Oil.    Do  not  forget  this  when  In  need  of  an  Engine, 

We  guarantee  our  Engines  to  work  perfectly  on 
California  CrudeOil,  or  Distillate,  or  any  other  kind 
Of  gaseous  Oil:  we  however  prefer  CALIFORNIA 
CRUDE  OIL.  from  Coallnga,  Fresno  county,  for  the 
reason  that  gas  from  Crude  Oil  will  produce  more 
power  from  the  number  of  feet  of  gas  used  than 
from  any  other  oil.  and  it  is  also  a  natural  lubricant 
as  well,  the  valves  being  always  lubricated  suffi- 
i-iently  to  prevent  them  from  sticking,  thus  assuring) 
greater  durability  of  the  working  parts  than  it  other- 
wise would  be  In  using  dry  gas.  And  another  ad- 
vantage we  claim  is.  that  danger  from  explosions 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  there  being  no  accumula- 
tion of  gas.  but  is  used  by  the  Engine  as  fast  as  It  Is 
generated  and  hence  is  absolutely  safe.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  lest  thai  we  made  with  one  of  our  Flve- 
Horae  Power  Crude  oil  Engines,  running  ten  hours 
on  the  different  gas  oils: 

California  Crude  Oil.  4tl  grav..  '\  galls,  at  5c.,  I.3TW 

Distillate  40    "      Jli     ••         8e.,  .80 

Domestic  Coal  OH.... 40  13V.  .WM 

Gasoline  T4    "      SS<     •■  1 i..;p4 

City  Gas  1000  feet.  3.0U 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  from  two-horse  power 
up.  and  will  guarantee  that  our  Engines  will  run 
cheaper  and  are  more  simple  In  construction,  have 
fewer  parts  and  hence  are  more  durable  than  any 
other  Gas  Engines  on  the  market.  Seeing  Is  believ- 
ing: don't  take  our  word  for  it.  but  come  and  inves- 
tigate for  yourselves.  You  can  always  see  one  in 
operation  at  our  works.  We  will  be  pleased  to  aee 
yon  aud  will  at  all  times  take  pleasure  In  showing 
them  up.  Our  Engines  are  specially  adapted  for 
running  well  and  mining  machinery — in  fact,  for  any 
kind  of  power  desired.  We  are  the  pioneers  and  first 
Inventors  of  Crude  Oil  and  Distillate  Engines.  We 
always  leail  and  never  follow.  9ena  for  Cata- 
logue aud  Price  List  of  the  only  genuine  Crude  Oil 
and  Distillate  Engine  made. 


The  Best  MTg  Company, 

SAN  LEANDR0,  CAL. 


School  or  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKHT  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  DER  KAILLEB,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  (25;  Bullion  and  t  'hi  or  I  nation 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  I5u.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


Cooper's  Sheep  Dip. 

One  Case  Makes  IOOO  Mails.  Dip. 

Price,  $16  Per  Case. 

SHOOBERT,  BEALE   dfc  CO.. 

■iHi  SAN  SOME  STKKKT.  S.  K. 


TREE  WASH, 


OLIVE  DIP. 


"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.    JACKSON    <4fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -  No.  980  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


COCOANUT  OIL  C/\KE. 


The  Kent  Feed  for  Stock.  Chickens  aud  Pics. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by  EL  DORADO  LINSEED 
OIL  WORKS  CO.,  208  California  St.,  S.  K..  Cal, 


April  3,  1897. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Pkancisco,  March  31,  1897. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  lime  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

PRODUCE  RECEIPTS. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks   85,.r>85 

Wheat,  ctls   3,630 

Barley,  ctls   27,545 

Oats,  ctls   630 

Corn,  ctls   1,180 

Rye,  ctls   170 

Beans,  sks   2,118 

Potatoes,  sks   22,813 

Onions,  sks   1,545 

Hay,  tons   2,160 

Wool,  bales   2,668 

Hops,  bales  


Since  \  Same  Time 
■July  l.  '96.1  Last  Year. 


4,492,948 
10,008,768 
4,354,363 
495,650 
218,632 
174,462 
176,729 
896,095 
110,297 
110,148 
43,294 
7,078 


4,117,522 
8,861,418 
2,806,566 
554,661 
197,270 
89,402 
435,135 
856.333 
98,419 
110,617 
43,897 
11,016 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since  'Same  Time 
July  1,        Last  Year. 


Flour,  H-skS   70,044 

Wheat,  ctls   66 

Barley,  ctls   6,790 

Oats,  ctls   605 

Corn,  ctls   214 

Beans,  sks   3,llr> 

Hay,  bales   510 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  fts   60 

Honey,  cases   27 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,845 


3,552,815 
9,423,145 
3,334,965 
26,479 
16,746 
317,228 
46,910 
12,164.240 
1,114,887 
2,182 
70,849 


2,805,095 
8,780,904 
1,980.277 
18,387 
23,628 
294,476 
47,261 
13,124,096 
1,648,171 
8.163 
73,623 


Grain  Freights  and  Charters. 
There  is  no  business  doing  in  spot  charters 
for  immediate  loading  of  grain,  and  conse- 
quently nothing  upon  which  to  base  quota- 
tions for  spot  business,  except  the  latest  re- 
ported engagements,  effected  some  weeks 
ago.  Exporters  do  not  now  appear  to  be  in  the 
market  for  ships,  for  this  season's  loading,  at 
any  figure.  They  certainly  would  not  be 
justified  in  paying  over  16s  3d  on  the  present 
market  for  iron  ships  to  Cork  for  orders,  usual 
option.  Some  engagements  have  been  made 
for  new-crop,  August  loading,  at  £1  6s  Hd  for 
iron  ships  to  Cork  for  orders  to  United  King- 
dom, Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk.  There 
must  be  either  a  sharp  decline  here  or  consid- 
erable improvement  abroad  to  warrant  above 
figures.  As  to  the  improvement  abroad,  there 
is  no  likelihood  of  it  being  experienced. 

OKAIN  CHARTERS. 

Tonnage  engaged.    Disengaged.     To  arrive, 

1897   17,279  86,466  230,851 

1896   20,763  55,311  206.931 

•  CHARTERS. 

British  ship  Burmah,  1647  tons,  wheat  toU. 
K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk,  £\  6s  3d;  di- 
rect port,  £1  5s;  August  loading. 

British  ship  Clan  McFarlane,  1446  tons, 
wheat  to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk, 
£'16s3d;  direct  port,   fl5s;  August  loading. 

Flour. 

Business  is  not  brisk  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
during  the  next  few  months.  Millers  are  not 
turning  out  much  Hour  at  present,  but  with 
the  limited  demand  existing,  stocks  are  prov- 
ing more  than  sufficient  for  immediate  re- 
quirements. Market  is  lacking  in  strength 
and  is  quotably  lower,  the  local  combine  hav- 
ing reduced  card  rates  20c  per  barrel.  Con- 
sumers will  naturally  carry  as  light  stocks 
as  possible  from  this  time  forward  until  the 
new  season  opens. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  00@3  15 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  20@3  35 

Country  grades,  extras   4  10@4  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  20@4  35 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  35(a) 1  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  00@4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  00@4  25 

Wheat. 

In  commenting  on  the  wheat  situation,  the 
Minneapolis  Market  Record  of  March  23rd 
says : 

There  is  much  less  now  said  of  too  little  wheat 
in  the  world  to  carry  consumers  to  another  har- 
vest without  reaching  extraordinary  prices.  Now 
disappointment  in  the  size  of  our  last  crop  is  shown 
in  distribution  and  quantity  yet  possible  to  be  dis- 
tributed, if  it  is  needed.  There  is  also  disappoint- 
ment with  the  small  amount  taken  for  consump- 
tion.   The  two— larger  production  and  smaller 


consumption  than  were  generally  estimated  ear- 
*le""— created  Seneral  disappointment  in  prices, 
in  the  face  of  light  harvests  in  the  southern  hem- 
isphere,  and  very  moderate  prospects  in  India 
western  Europe  seems  to  get  along  with  modest 
shipments  from  America  and  from  eastern  Europe, 
ihis  has  created  disappointment  among  shippers 
and  surprise  amoDg  receivers,  so  much  as  to 
justify  a  general  re-arrangement  of  the  previous 
estimates.  The  inside  of  the  situation  is  that  the 
quantity  of  old  grain  carried  forward  to  supple- 
ment the  harvest  of  1896  was  very  much  larger 
than  was  admitted,  and  the  new  yield  was  as 
much  greater  than  it  was  estimated.  It  was  such 
calculation  that  pushed  prices  forward  rapidly  in 
October,  and  it  was  the  foreshadowing  of  the  error 
or  it  that  pulled  down  prices  since.  Now  that  the 
true  situation  is  admitted,  there  is  no  reason  to 
expect  any  total  collapse  of  values,  for  specula- 
tion has  for  many  weeks  been  based  upon  this 
same  condition  that  the  statisticians  are  just 
waking  uo  to  the  realization  of.  Now  that  the  lat- 
ter have  figured  it  all  out  to  their  satisfaction, 
they  will  likely  be  surprised  that  prices  do  not 
fall.  It  may  be  uews  to  them  that  speculation 
adapted  itself  to  this  new  position  many  weeks 
ago.  No  great  changes  in  wheat  values  are  proba- 
ble to  occur  now,  only  as  they  are  based  upon  new- 
crop  conditions  or  possible  political  complica- 
tions. The  latter  are  not  probable  and  the  former 
are  hardly  expected  to  be  serious.  Little  is  in 
sight  to  give  reason  for  remarkable  changes  in 
values  in  the  near  future. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

7S.9.5-9ff.  M96-97. 

Liv.  quotations  5s5d@5s6d.  6s2(4d®6s4d. 

Freight  rates   21>4ffi22Hs.  15@16W[». 

Local  market   $1.07(4(S'1.10  $1.30@1.35 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

The  local  wheat  market  is  in  a  generally 
dull  and  uninteresting  condition,  so  far  as 
transactions  in  spot  or  sample  offerings  are 
concerned,  and  gives  promise  of  so  continuing 
for  two  or  three  months,  or  until  the  opening 
of  the  new  season.  There  is  not  much  wheat 
now  remaining  on  the  coast  which  is  available 
for  export,  and  it  is  generally  held  at  higher 
figures  than  foreign  markets  warrant  ship- 
pers in  paying.  Exporters  are  not  justified  in 
taking  No.  1  wheat  at  this  date  for  much  over 
$1.25,  delivered  alongside  ship.  They  are  not 
able  to  obtain  it  in  noteworthy  quantity  at 
$1.35,  so  it  is  easy  to  see  there  is  little  or  no 
chance  to  do  business  on  export  account.  Lo- 
cal requirements  are  never  very  heavy,  and 
are  especially  of  a  light  order  at  the  close  of  a 
season  when  prospects  for  coming  crop  are  de- 
cidedly bright.  While  business  in  actual 
wheat  was  almost  at  a  standstill,  speculative 
operations  continued,  and  the  bear  element 
was  to  the  fore  the  greater  part  of  the  week. 
On  Saturday  last  values  were  tumbled  down 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  possible,  there  being 
a  decline  in  options  of  2@3c.  This  was  probably 
due  to  the  rainstorm  prevailing,  as  there  were 
no  corresponding  declines  abroad.  It  is  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  our  Call  Board  market 
that  rainy  weather  will  almost  invariably 
cause  a  break  in  prices,  no  matter  whether 
the  rain  is  needed  or  not,  or  whether  i  t  proves 
damaging  or  beneficial.  Speculative  values 
touched  still  lower  levels  Monday  and  quot- 
able prices  for  spot  wheat  were  also  reduced. 
A  portion  of  Monday's  break  in  values  for  op- 
tions was  recovered  before  the  close  of  the 
day.  The  Call  Board  market  continued  ir- 
regularly downward  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, although  options  on  latter  day  were 
higher  at  the  close  than  at  the  opening.  Chi- 
cago market  was  lower  than  on  previous  day 
and  weakness  was  reported  from  Liverpool. 
Spot  market  closed  lifeless,  with  values  poorly 
defined. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  $1.35@1.24%. 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.16@1.10. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $1.24%@1.26% ; 
December  at  $1.10@1.11^. 

California  Milling  $1  35   ®1  40 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  30  @1  3214 

Oregon  Vallev   1  3D  @t  ay, 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  22'/2®l  3714 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  22'/s@l  3214 

Barley. 

A  cargo  of  barley  went  afloat  this  week  for 
Europe,  the  grain  having  been  secured  some 
time  ago,  so  the  market  lately  has  received 
no  benefit  therefrom.  Trading  in  this  cereal 
has  been  recently  of  a  very  light  order,  either 
for  shipment  or  on  local  accouut.  As  prospects 
for  coming  crop  are  first-class,  holders  are 
naturally  desirous  of  unloading  before  new 
barley  comes  upon  the  market.  For  same 
reason,  dealers  and  consumers  are  not  disposed 
to  stock  up  heavily,  or  much  beyond  immediate 
needs.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  mar- 
ket could  not  well  be  otherwise  than  weak. 
Offerings  at  present  are  mostly  feed  descrip- 
tions, and  the  demand  which  exists  is  mainly 
for  this  class  of  barley.  Option  market  was  |, 
unsettled  and  lower,  both  for  May  and  De- 
cember delivery. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 


CLARK'S  CUTAWAY, 


Write  for  treatises  on 
"Agriculture,"  "Orchard 
Culture."  and  "The  Util- 
ity of  Weeds." 


PRICES  .  .  . 
GREATLY 
REDUCED. 


Extension'Head. 


Don't  plow  your  Orchard  or  Vineyard  but  once  ;  the  now  famous 
CLARK'S  CUTAWAY  will  do  the  rest. 

It  will  keep  the  Weeds  down,  keep  the  soil  well  Pulverized  and 
do  it,  too,  at  One  Fourth  the  cost  of  plowing.  - 
ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  421  &  423  MARKET  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  70@66%c;  December, 
1897,  delivery,  66%m5%c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  nothing  was  done  in  barley. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   70  @  72^ 

Feed,  fair  to  good   65   @  67K 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   75  @  8214 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   _  @.  _ 

Oats. 

Arrivals  continue  light,  but  the  market  is 
devoid  of  improvement,  either  in  tone  or  in 
prices  obtainable.  There  are  fairly  liberal 
supplies  still  in  store,  particularly  of  the  ordin- 
ary grades  of  white  oats,  and  buyers  who  can 
be  induced  to  take  hold  in  anything  like  whole- 
sale fashion  are  not  readily  found,  even  where 
sellers  are  willing  to  make  moderate  conces- 
sions. Surprise  oats  are  practically  out  of 
stock,  and  only  nominal  quotations  can  be 
given  for  them  at  this  date. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  125  @1  2714 

White,  good  to  choice  1  05  @1  15 

White,  poor  to  fair  :   95  @1  0214 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  10  @1  15 

Milling  1  10  ©I  15 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  40  @  — 

Black  Russian   92!4@1  25 

Red  1  00  @1  25 

Corn. 

Demand  is  not  extensive  and  is  almost 
wholly  on  local  account.  Choice  to  select  is 
held  moderately  steady,  with  the  quotable 
range  about  or  last  noted.  Recent  receipts 
have  included  considerable  Small  Yellow  and 
Large  White,  giving  the  market  fairly  liberal 
supplies  of  these  descriptions.  There  is  no 
scarcity  of  Large  Yellow  of  fair  to  medium 
quality,  but  offerings  of  strictly  select  are 
not  numerous  or  of  very  great  volume. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   80  @  85 

Large  Yellow   80  @  82(4 

Small  Yellow   97H@1  0214 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  Tf*  Bt>   —  @   

Kye. 

Latest  reported  transactions  indicate  a 
weak  market.  There  is  scarcely  any  inquiry, 
and  where  sales  are  effected  it  is  mainly  the 
result  of  selling  pressure. 

Good  to  choice   8214®  85 

Buckwheat. 
Spot  supplies  are  light  and  tolerable  well 
concentrated.    Business  is  principally  of  a 
small  jobbing  character. 

Good  to  choice  1  40  ®1  45 

Silverskin  1  45   @1  50 

Beans- 
Mail  advices  from  New  York,  under  recent 
date,  give  the  following  review  of  the  East- 
ern bean  market,  prices  quoted  being  per 
60-  It,  bushel : 

There  has  been  a  little  improvement  in  prices 
for  some  varieties  of  beans;  not  from  any  increase 
in  the  trade,  but  as  a  result  of  more  reserved  offer- 
ings here  and  less  pressure  to  sell  from  interior 
shippers.  Choice  Marrow  have  had  sales  In  rouud 
lots  at  $1.10,  but  most  of  the  recent  jobbing  busi- 
ness has  been  at  $1.1214,  and  there  is  a  disposition 
to  hold  some  of  the  favorite  marks  214c  higher. 
The  future  of  the  market  depends  quite  largely 
upon  the  extent  of  the  export  orders.  Home  trade 
cannot  consume  all  the  beans  that  are  left.  Me- 
dium are  rather  scarce,  and  while  the  sales  thus 
far  have  been  mostly  at  K5(«  8714c,  a  few  lots  have 
reached  90c.  and  fancy  quality  could  hardly  be 
bought  for  less.  The  highest,  grade  of  Pea  has  ad- 
vanced 2!4("  5c;  bright,  clean  pickedState  stock  in 
barrels  is  jobbing  at  8214©85c;  some  nice  bag  lots 
have  sold  at  80c,  and  only  a  few  of  the  Canadian 
show  quality  to  exceed  the  latter  figure.  There 
has  been  quite  strong  effort  to  establish  $1.30  for 
choice  Red  Kidney,  but  it  has  not  been  successful 
owing  to  the  slowness  of  the  demand;  such  busi- 
ness as  has  been  accomplished  has  been  at  $1.25(« 
I.27M.  Lower  grades  and  promiscuous  lots  in  ir- 
regular packages  have  sold  in  range  of  $I.10®1.20. 
No  demand  to  speak  of  for  White  Kidney  or  Yel- 
low Eye,  and  values  somewhat  nominal.  Turtle 
Soup  steady.  Lima  moving  slowly  at  $1  :KK«  1.82^, 
Quite  a  good  many  Lady  Washington  are  being 
pressed  to  sale,  and  holders  are  naming  70c  on 
finest  stock;  a  long  line  of  pre'ty  good  quality 


sold  for  less.  Firmer  western  advices  have  made 
a  little  more  confident  holding  of  green  peas,  but 
prices  are  not  quotably  changed. 

There  has  been  no  special  movement  observ 
able  in  the  local  bean  market  the  current 
week.  Most  varieties  are  in  fair  to  liberal 
supply,  and  the  market  is  in  the  main  favor- 
able to  the  buying  interest,  Bayos,  Red  Kid- 
neys and  Blackeyes  proving  about  the  only 
noteworthy  exceptions.  While  these  three 
kinds  are  in  rather  limited  stock,  not  many  of 
either  sort  are  required  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand at  full  figures  now  current.  Limas  are 
offering  more  freely  than  for  some  weeks  past 
and  market  is  easier  in  tone.  The  recent  com- 
bine on  the  same  is  reported  dissolved,  al- 
though this  is  denied.  A  little  speculative  in- 
quiry is  reported  in  white  varieties  on  ac- 
count of  proposed  tariff. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  as  $1  10  @1  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  00  @1  15 

Lady  Washington   90  @i  10 

Butter,  small   1  10  @l  25 

Butter,  large   1  40  @l  60 

Pinks   1  10  @1  25 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  90  @2  00 

gec|s  ■:■   1  30  @1  40 

Red  Kidneys   1  75   @2  00 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  60  @1  65 

Black-eye  Beans   1  65   @1  75 

Horse  Beans   90  ®i  00 

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  @2  75 

Garbanzos,  small   1  50   (3>l  75 

Dried  Peas. 

There  are  few  arriving  from  producing 
points.  Market  for  choice  to  select  shows 
firmness.  Sales  are  being  made  in  a  small  or 
jobbing  way  at  an  advance  on  quotations. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  40  @1  55 

Niles  Peas   1  25  @1  35 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Buyers  are  still  having  very  much  their 
own  way  in  this  department,  with  offerings 
almost  daily  considerably  larger  than  is  war- 
ranted by  the  immediate  demand.  Choice  to 
select  Wheat  hay  may  be  favored  with  a 
slightly  better  market  a  little  later  on,  but 
with  this  exception  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
any  firmness  developed  during  the  balance  of 
the  season.  Straw  remains  plentiful,  buyers 
having  no  trouble  in  supplying  all  wants  at 
former  easy  rates. 

Wheat  7  50@10  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  7  00@10  00 

Oat  6  00®  8  50 

Barley   6  00®  8  50 

Clover  6  00®  7  50 

Stock  Hay   4  50O  5  50 

Alfalfa  6  00(a)  7  50 

Compressed  6  00(ni  9  50 

Straw,  f-  bale   36®  50 

Wool. 

A  fair  amount  of  new  spring  clip  has  been 
received  from  San  Joaquin  valley,  but  re- 
ceipts arc  not  up  to  the  aggregate  of  most  of 
the  former  seasons  atcorrespondingdate.  The 
unusually  cold  and  late  spring  has  retarded 
shearing  in  many  localities,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  clip  will  be  two  to  three  weeks 
later  than  last  year  in  coming  forward. 
Prices  are  about  2c  per  pound  better  than  last 
spring,  partly  due  to  prospective  tariff,  but 
also  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  fact  that 
the  wool  is  in  much  better  condition.  Con- 
siderable wool  is  being  purchased  in  the  inte- 
rior, in  some  instances  at  relatively  higher 
figures  than  have  yet  been  current  here  this 
year. 

SPRING. 

San  Joaquin,  12  months   7  @  9 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  7  months  7  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition   8  @10 

Oregon,  Eastern   8  @10 

Hops. 

A  New  York  authority,  under  a  late  date, 
reports  as  follows  concerning  the  hop  market 
in  the  East : 

More  stock  has  been  moved  this  week,  chiefly 
to  brewers  who  have  been  calling  for  goods  bought 
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some  time  ago.  New  business  is  still  within  very 
narrow  compass,  and  tbe  extreme  dullness  of 
trade  has  caused  weakness  throughout.  Then,  too, 
the  effort  on  the  part  of  growers  to  unload  their 
stock  on  this  market  has  added  to  the  depression. 
Brokers  have  had  numerous  samples  to  show  on 
which  they  have  tried  zealously  to  secure  bids, 
and  quite  a  good  many  commission  goods  have 
been  scattered  about  town.  This  is  usually  a  dis- 
turbing element,  but  coming  at  a  lime  when  there 
is  practically  no  demand  it  operates  seriously 
against  the  trade.  Effort  to  find  custom  has  re- 
sulted in  lower  rates  and  we  drop  quotations  to  12 
®12!*c  for  choice  Pacifies,  and  to  11c  for  linest 
Slate,  with  those  figures  somewhat  nominal.  The 
bulk  of  the  holdings  are  of  lower  grades  and  those 
have  an  exceedingly  uncertain  value.  All  the 
country  markets  are  virtually  at  a  standstill. 
Foreign  advices  report  more  trading,  but  dealers 
seem  anxious  to  close  out  stock  on  hand  rather 
than  make  new  purchases. 

A  prominent  dealer  in  the  hop  trade,  located 
in  San  Francisco,  furnishes  the  following  sta- 
tistics of  the  hop  yield  on  this  coast : 

On  1  lav  <l  Crop 

Slnlen—  -Inly  1.  U&6.  t8U. 

California   14,300  35,000 

Oregon   3,000  56.000 

Washington   5.500  12,000 

Totals   22,800  103,000 

Hales  available,  crop  of  1896  125,800 

■Shipments    and    consumption,  including 
brewers' stocks. .. .-   98,800 

Stock  on  hand  March  1, 1897    27,000 

Of  these  27,000  bales  17,000  are  olds,  aboui  50  per 
cent  of  which  is  in  second  hands  and  10,000  are 
'96's,  about  75  per  cent  of  which  is  in  second  hands. 

The  local  market  is  quiet  but  lirm.  It  is  the 
exception  where  holders  are  not  contending 
for  full  current  quotations  or  higher  rates. 

Fair  to  choice.  1896  crop    10  @12 

MillstutTs. 

Most  descriptions  are  in  sufficient  supply 

for  all  the  trade  needs.    The  market  presents 

in  the  main  an  easy  tone,  with  no  noteworthy 

changes  to  record  in  quotable  values. 

Bran,  ~a  ton  12  00(8)13  00 

Middlings  16  00®  18  50 

Barley,  Rolled  16  00®17  00 

Cornmeal  18  00ta>18  50 

Cracked  Corn  18  50®  19  00 

Seeds. 

Business  in  this  line  is  of  insignificant  pro- 
portions, which  is  not  uncommon  for  this  time 
of  year.  Mustard  Seed  is  still  offering  in  fair 
quantity,  but  is  receiving  little  or  no  atten- 
tion from  buyers.  Flaxseed  is  not  changing 
hands  in  any  manner  worthy  of  detailed  men- 
tion, but  market  shows  no  special  weakness. 
Alfalfa  is  dragging  about  as  badly  as  previ- 
ously noted,  the  prices  continuing  low. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  1  40@1  60 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  50@2  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00@2  25 

Flax  1  50@1  60 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  ®2i4 

Rape  2W@2* 

Hemp  3*®3H 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5(*@5"$ 

Hags  and  Bugging. 

Not  much  doing  in  Grain  Bags,  mainly  due 
to  the  firmness  of  holders.  If  the  proposed 
duty  goes  into  effect  the  cost  of  imported 
bags  will  be  increased  about  V4c  per  bag.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  India  market  has  been 
less  favorable  to  buyers  than  a  year  ago, 
owing  to  the  silver  rupee  being  dearer  since 
the  mints  of  that  country  have  been  closed 
against  free  coinage. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  buyer  July   5J<   <&  5% 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5^(a>  6 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100   5  40  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  27  ®_ 

Wool  sacks,  3!4  lb  24  @  

Gunnies  10  ®— 

Bean  bags   4  ®  4u 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5*4©  7J4 

Hides.  Pelts  anil  Tallow. 

No  changes  of  moment  to  record.  Hides  do 
not  lack  for  custom  at  the  prevailing  rates. 
The  tendency  on  Pelts  was  to  better  figures. 
Tallow  brought,  as  a  rule,  full  current  rates, 
with  demand  good. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

„        _  Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  66  lbs          8  @—     7  ®_ 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs        7  ®—      6  ®Z 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs          7   ®  1%   6  ®  644 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  7  @  7%   6  ®  fl2 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  7  @  7*4   6  ffl  flw 

Wet  Salted  Kip   7  @—     6  ffl— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   7  ®—     6  a— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   8  @        7  ®g 

Dry  Hides  12V4®13  9W@10 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .  9  @10     7  <a  8 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  @15    _  @iq 

Horse  Hides,  large    @1  qq 

Horse  Hides,  medium  _  ®75 

Horse  Hides,  small   "gS  @5Q 

Colts' Hides  .25  (350 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  50  @75 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  35  <a50 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  25  ®35 


Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   10  @20 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  ®25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides   9  @12 

Tallow,  good  quality   3  ®  3H 

Tallow,  No.  2   2V4@— 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  ®35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  (pa 

Kid  Skins   5  @— 

Honey. 

Choice  to  select  Comb  in  1  -lb  frames  is 
meeting  with  moderate  custom  on  local  ac- 
count at  values  below  noted.  White  extracted 
in  liquid  form  or  uncandied  is  scarce,  and  is 
salable  on  small  orders  at  Gfefi^c,  but  these 
figures  could  not  be  realized  in  a  wholesale 
way  or  on  offerings  from  first  hands.  Can- 
died extracted  is  slow  of  sale  at  former  low 
range  of  prices.  Prospects  are  excellent  for 
a  good  yield  of  fine  quality  the  coming  season. 

White  Comb,  l  ib  frames   9  (8)10 

Amber  Comb   5  @7 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5*4(8)— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3*4(8  4 

Dark  Tule   2*<®— 

Beeswax. 

Despite  very  limited  supplies,  the  market 
showed  less  firmness  than  a  few  weeks  ago. 
.Jobbers  do  not  care  to  purchase  invoice  lots  at 
full  current  rates,  although  still  asking  an 
advance  on  quotations  in  the  filling  of  small 
orders. 

Fair  to  choice,  *  lb  24  (8)26 

Live  Stork  and  Meats. 

Beef  of  choice  quality  is  in  good  request, 
and  is  bringing  slightly  better  figures  than 
last  quoted.  Mutton  is  selling  to  fair  advan- 
tage. Hogs  are  still  in  light  receipt  with 
market  fairly  steady  at  late  advance.  A  bet- 
ter supply  is  expected  in  a  few  weeks,  mainly 
from  dairy  districts. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net     lb   5*4®  6*4 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  ®  5*4 

Beef,  3d  quality   4*4®  5 

Mutton — ewes,  5®5*4c;  wethers   5*4®  6 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  small  and  medium.  4*4® 

Hogs,  large  hard   4*4®  4*4 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  ®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   5*4®  6 

Veal,  small,*  lb   7  m  8 

Lamb,  spring,  f  lb   7  @  8 

Poultry. 

While  desirable  stock,  such  as  was  of  good 
size  and  in  tine  flesh,  sold  at  tolerably  good 
figures,  the  market  was  not  quite  so  strong  in 
tone  as  immediately  prior  to  last  report. 
Eastern  poultry  was  in  larger  receipt  than  for 
preceding  week,  but  having  advanced  2(®3c 
psr  It.  at  primary  points,  it  was  not  offered  at 
as  low  rates  as  had  been  ruling.  Fat  Broilers 
and  Fryers  and  large  Young  Ducks  were 
favored  with  the  best  market.  Very  Small 
Broilers,  not  fully  feathered,  would  not  com- 
mand lowest  quotation. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   15®  18 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  "P  lb   15®  16 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   15(8)  16 

Hens,  Cal.,  *  doz  4  00@5  01) 

Roosters,  old  3  50®4  00 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  6  00®6  50 

Fryers  5  50® 6  00 

Broilers,  large  5  00®5  50 

Broilers,  small  3  00@4  50 

Ducks,  young,  "»  doz  7  50@8  50 

[lurks,  old  00®6  50 

Geese,  *  pair  2  00®  — 

Goslings,  ¥  pair  2  50@3  00 

Pigeons,  Old,  "a  doz  1  50®  — 

Pigeons,  Young  2  25®2  50 

Hatter. 

Large  quantities  are  coming  forward,  not 
only  from  the  lower  coast,  but  from  numerous 
dairy  points  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco 
Bay.  In  addition,  Northern  California  and 
Southern  Oregon  have  already  commenced 
forwarding  in  wholesale  fashion  for  the  season 
of  1897.  The  production  this  year  promises  to 
be  larger  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
this  coast.  Prices  are  low  and  market  is 
weak  at  the  figures  prevailing.  Many  deal- 
ers are  now  packing  on  orders  on  their  own 
account. 

Creamery  extras,     lb  13*4®]4 

Creamery  firsts  13  ©13*4 

Creamery  seconds  12*4®  13 

Dairy  select  12*4@13 

Dairy  seconds  u  @12 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  _  @_ 

Mixed  store   8  @10 

NEW  IlfTTER— l'ACK  OF  1897. 

Creamery  in  tubs   13W®14*4 

Pickled  roll....  13*4®  14*4 

Dairy  in  tubs  12*4®13*4 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  12*4®  13*4 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  10  ®]« 

Cheese. 

In  sympathy  with  the  depressed  condition 
of  the  butter  market,  and  also  owing  to  liberal 
supplies  of  cheese,  with  holders  generally 
desirous  of  making  prompt  sales,  the  market 
is  showing  a  very  soft  tone.    Values  are  at  a 


•  Carload  of  Pennine  "  Glldden  "  just  received.  Write  for  low  prices. 
Wire  N  i  l  t  in  if-  Same  low  prices  as  quoted  last  week. 

deny  Simon-pure  California  pack  assorted  jelly  In  glass  jars.  5*6  inches  tall  by  2".. 

Inches in  diameter.  «  it  hout  adulteration,  .-{jars  for  50  cents. 
Argo  Corn  St»rch  -The  l.esi  !,,  i lie  market,  per  n..  i;> ,  cents 
Kollrri  Oats  -  Fresh  California  Rolled  Oats..  "JO-n.  sack  for  92  25 
Lima  ISi-ans— Choice  recleaned.  plump,  good,  per  100  us,  11.96. 
^  Get  our  lists. 

WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH 

,J.  M.  MOORE,  221  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


BARB 
WIRE. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARH. 

THE    /\rNiNU/\L    SALE  OF" 

5tandard=Bred  Trotting  and  Roadster 

Geldings,  Mares,  Stallions  and  Road  Teams 

BY  SUCH  STALLIONS  AS  THE  FOLLOWING: 

ADVERTISER  2:15*;  ALBAN  2:24:  AMIGO  2:16j;  AZMOOR  2:20'.;  BERN  AX 
2:17;  BOXWOOD,  DEXTER  PRINCE,  WILD  BOY,  PAOLA  2:18; 
PIEDMONT  2:171;  SPORT  2*22};  ELECTIONEER,  ELEC- 
TRICITY 2:17 J ;  GOOD  GIFT,  PALO  ALTO,  2:08}; 
HUGO  2:24:  LANGTON  2:21|  NORRIS  2:21 ',. 
and  NUTWOOD  2:18}. 

:    :    VA/ILL    TAKE    PLACE    ON    :  : 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1897, 

At  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm,  near  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Take  9  A.  M.  train  al  Third  and  Townsend  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  for  Palo  Alto  statiou.  where  vehi- 
cles will  be  in  readiness  to  convey  visitors  to  the  Farm.  Sale  will  take  place  immediately  upon  ar- 
rival of  passengers  from  train.    Lunch  will  lie  served  upon  the  ground. 

KILLIP  &  CO.,  Live  Stock  Auctioneers,   11  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


low  range,  with  large  buyers  more  difficult  to 
find  than  sellers  at  the  reduced  figures. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   OH®  7 

California,  good  to  choice   6 

California,  fair  to  good   5  @  5% 

California,  "Young  Americas"   6^®  7% 

While  eggs  are  not  arriving  as  freely  as  at 
corresponding  date  last  year,  there  are  more 
being  received  than  are  required  for  immedi- 
ate use,  and  with  no  outlet  to  speak  of,  the 
surplus  has  to  go  into  cold  storage  or  into  the 
lime  vats  of  bakers.  There  is  a  very  good  de- 
mand, but  only  at  low  figures,  packers  at 
present  regulating  the  price.  Eastern  mar- 
kets are  low.  Arrivals  of  Eastern  are  ex- 
pected here  in  a  few  weeks. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .  M  Si- 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size. .11  @11V4 

California,  good  to  choice  store  10!4@U 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  ®10 

Oregon,  prime  —  ® — 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  ® — 

Duck  eggs  14  @— 

Vegetables. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  the 
market  was  the  advanced  figures  realized  for 
Onions.  There  are  not  many  Onions  now  re- 
maining in  the  interior.  The  bulk  of  sup- 
plies here  is  in  the  control  of  two  or  three 
firms.  Asparagus  was  in  quite  liberal  receipt. 
Tomatoes  arrived  rather  freely  from  Mexico. 
Peas  and  Rhubarb  were  in  lighter  supply 
than  for  week  preceding.  The  recent  cold  and 
frosty  weather  has  been  unfavorable  for  the 
production  of  early  vegetables. 

Asparagus,  choice,  ?  lb    8®  9 

Asparagus,  common,  ¥  lb   4(i  7 

Beans,  Garden,  ft   10®  12% 

Beans,  Lima,  ^  B>   — @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ~a  100   50®  — 

Cauliflower,  H>,  doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  f)  doz   1  00®  1  25 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   — @  — 

Garlic,  tylb   "4®  l>» 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,     lb   — ®  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  1*  lb   — ®  — 

Okra.  Dried,  ■  lb   10®  12tf 

Onions,  Red,     cental   — @  — 

Onions.  Yellow,  good  to  choice   2  25®  2  50 

Peas,  Green,  ¥  fb   2H®  4 

Pepper,  Bell,  V  large  box   — ®  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  $  lb   12^4®  15 

Rhubarb.  V  box    1  00®  1  50 

Squash,  Cream,  ft  box   — ®  — 

Squash,  Summer,  f  box   — ®  — 

Tomatoes,  River,  per  large  box   — ®  — 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  *  box   I  00®  1  26 

Potatoes. 

Market  was  not  heavily  stoc  ked  with  choice 
to  select  Hurbanks,  and  such  were  favored  as 
a  rule  with  prompt  custom,  commanding  toler- 
ably good  figures.  Some  fancy  Oregon  Bur- 
banks  sold  up  to  $1.10,  but  this  was  an  outside 
ligure,  not  warranted  as  a  quotation.  Defect- 
ive qualities  dragged  badly  at  low  prices. 
Seed  Potatoes  were  held  about  as  last  quoted, 
but  were  not  much  sought  after.  New  Pota- 
toes met  with  fair  custom.  Sweets  were  in 
only  moderate  supply  and  for  choice  the  mar- 
ket was  firm. 

IN  SACKS. 

Early  Rose,  River,  f.  cental   70®  85 

Peerless,  River   — @  — 

Reds  River   70®  75 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — ®  — 

Buruanks,  Humboldt   00®  76 

Burbanks,  River   40®  80 

Burbanks.  Petaluma  and  Tomales   50®  75 

Burbanks,  Oregon   00®  1  00 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   75®  1  25 

New  potatoes.  ^  lb   tB  m 

Sweet  Potatoes  I  00®1  75 

The  Fruit  Market. 


I  In  some  instances  an  advance  on  latter  figure 
!  was  asked  for  a  single  barrel  of  select.  The 
Washington  apples  showed  some  signs  of 
frost,  but  were  mostly  of  good  average  qual- 
ity. Select,  laid  in  tiers,  were  quotable  up  to 
$2.25  per  box.  There  were  few  apples  of  any 
sort  which  were  offered  under  $1.50,  but  there 
|  were  some  of  too  ordinary  quality  to  command 
$1.25  per  box  in  a  regular  way.  Strawberries 
are  slow  coming  forward,  owing  to  the  un- 
usually cool  weather  for  this  section  which 
has  been  lately  experienced.  For  a  few 
Strawberries  which  arrived  this  week  from 
Santa  Clara  district  $1  per  pound  basket  was 
realized. 

Apples,  fancy.  4-tler.  per  box   2  00®  — 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-D>  box   1  25ffl  1  75 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-tt>  box   1  00®  1  26 

Apples,  common.  H  50-lb.  box   75<<i>  1  00 

Dried  Fruit. 

The  dried  fruit  market  on  the  Atlantic  side 
is  thus  outlined  by  recent  mail  advices  from 
New  York : 
The  market  for  evaporaled  apples  has  shown  a 
!  little  more  activity  during  the  past  week,  export- 
ers taking  several  cars  of  strictly  prime  on  the 
basis  of  BWO,  and  at  the  close  that  figure  is  freelv 
bid.  but  holders  generally  asking  V  '*c  more,  anil 
not  inclined  to  urge  sales  In  view  of  the  extremely 
low  prices  prevailing.   Choice  to  extra  fancy  fruit 
moves  very  slowly  to  local  jobbing  trade,  and  ac 
tual  values  are  somewhat  uncertain.   Fruit  grad- 
ing under  prime  receives  little  attention,  some 
damp  and  defective  stock  offering  as  low  as  2(<i  2%c. 
|  Sun-dried  sliced  apples  scarce,    but    very  few 
l  wanted.    Quarters  have  had  a  very  limited  de- 
|  mand,  Dut  held  with  some  confidence,  though  very 
t  few  show  quality  to  exceed  2->ic  for  State  or  West- 
I  em  or  3c  for  Canada.  Chops  scarce  and  firm;  some 
stock  held  slightly  above  outside  quotation.  Cores 
and  sl  ins  quiet,  plenty  and  weak:  finest  heavy 
packed  in  instances  are  held  up  to  11.75®  1.80, 
I  though  buyers  rarely  bid  over  $1.70,  while  under- 
grade stock  ranges  down  as  low  astl25  bid  and 
even  lower  in  instances  for  very  common.  There 
has  scarcely  been  any  demand  for  raspberries; 
stock  has  been  offered  from  neighboring  markets 
as  low  as  ISHc  without  attracting  attention,  and 
we  reduce  our  quotation  to  14c,  though  it  is  nomi- 
nal ia  absence  of  Important  business.  Cherries 
have  had  a  little  more  attention,  and  rule  slightly 
firmer;  one  or  two  sales  reported  at  12c.  Huckle- 
berries and  blackberries  held  alum  i  the  same,  but 
almost  al  a  standstill.   California  peaches  and 
apricots  are  in  moderate  supply  and  held  llrmly. 
Prunes  in  active  demand. 
Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1896,  per  lb. .  .  .  9  @ll 
Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bags,  1896,  per  lb. . .  8  ®10 
Peaches,  California,  1896.  peeled,  per  lb.  10  (i*15 

Peaches,  Cal..  1890,  unpeeled,  lb   0  ®I0 

Prunes.  Cal.,  1890,  as  to  size  and  quality.  3!<®  7 

The  market  in  this  center  has  remained 
quiet  for  all  descriptions  since  last  review. 
Values  throughout  are  without  appreciable  or 
quotable  change.  Jobbers  are  doing  a  mod- 
erate business  with  territorial  and  coast 
points,  but  there  are  no  orders  from  the  East 
and  poor  prospects  of  very  much  being  done 
on  Eastern  accouut  during  the  balance  of  the 
season.  Outside  of  Prunes  there  are  no  large 
stocks  of  any  description,  but  there  are  more 
of  nearly  all  sorts  than  jobbers  care  to  carry 
at  this  date,  particularly  with  such  a  quiet 
condition  of  trade  as  has  been  lately  experi- 
enced. Telegraphic  advices  from  New  York, 
received  a  few  days  ago,  give  u  rather  roseate 
view  of  the  situation  in  the  East  as  regards 
California  prunes.  It  is  stated  that  there  are 
not  to  exceed  (>U  cars  in  the  East,  as  against 
125  cars  a  year  ago,  and  the  latter  quantity 
was  cleaned  un  before  the  close  of  last  season. 
With  only  about  S5  cars  reported  remaining 
in  this  State  at  points  of  production,  tbe  pre- 
diction is  made  that  there  will  be  a  thorough 
clean-up  of  this  fruit  in  the  next  sixty  day  j» 
This  looks  well  on  paper,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  producing  interest  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Apples  are  still  in  moderate  supply,  es- 
pecially for  this  late  date  in  the  season.  Not 
many  weeks  will  elapse  before  last  year's 
fruit  will  be  wholly  out  of  market.  Present 
Supplies  include  some  from  the  East,  a  fair 
amount  from  Washington,  and  considerable 
cold  storage  stock.  The  Eastern  apples  are 
mainly  Baldwins,  which  are  held  within  range 
of  $3@4  per  barrel,  as  to  quality  and  quantity. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


Hh  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  tbe  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

4V Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


Apr  1  3,  1897. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


it  Will  prove  true.  There  is  reason,  however, 
to  look  upon  the  prophecy  with  a  little  sus- 
picion. The  statement  Dears  the  impress  of 
coming  from  interested  parties,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible they  have  an  axe  to  grind.  It  would  be 
very  accommodating  for  California  holders  to 
advance  their  asking  prices  and  keep  off  the 
market  while  Eastern  holders  are  unloading. 
This  may  not  be  a  correct  interpretation  in 
this  instance,  but  similar  games  have  been 
worked  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  pro- 
ducer and  holder  here  keeping  out  of  the  way 
and  giving  Eastern  parties  a  full  swing  to 
unload  to  good  advantage.  Heavy  frosts  this 
week  are  reported  to  have  seriously  damaged 
the  Apricot  crop,  but  values  for  last  year's 
Apricots  show  no  quotable  improvement. 
Shipments  for  the  week  include  21,875  pounds 
dried  fruit  for  Canada  via  steamer  to  Victo- 
ria.   A  steamer  took  61  packages  for  Mexico. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  fi>   7  ®  1Yi 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8Vj@ — 

Apricots.  Moorpark   11  @12 

Apples,  in  boxes   4^4®  bhi 

Nectarines,  White   4S4@  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4  @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4  @ 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy   b\i&  6'4 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  10  @11 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   4  @  5 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  6  (8 — 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4   @  4^4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts          3   @  4 

Plums,  pitted   3i4@  4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   2?8@  2"'s 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  small  sizes   154®  %X 

Prunes,  Silver   6  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   5  @— 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  i% 

Apples,  quartered   3   @ — 

Figs,  Black   —  @— 

Figs,  White   2&@  3% 

Plums,  unpitted   1   ®  IV4 

Raisins- 
Market  is  without  important  or  especially 
noteworthy  feature.  Supplies  now  in  stock 
are  mostly  loose  Muscatel,  asking  rates  for 
which  are  without  material  change,  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  secure  larger  buyers  or  effect 
free  sales. at  full  current  figures.  Seedless 
Muscatel  are  practically  out  of  stock,  and  no 
longer  quotable.  Sultanas  are  in  very  light 
supply  and  firmly  held. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   1  50®  2  00 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   1  25®   

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  15®  1  25 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-tb  box   1  00®  I  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ^  lb  5  @  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4J^@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3V4@  — 

Sultanas  b^@6'4 

Seedless  Muscatel   — ®  — 

Uried  Grapes   .    — ®  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  were  in  moderate  receipt,  but  ar- 
rivals were  mostly  off  qualities,  as  has  been 
the  case  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sea- 
son. For  favorite  marks  and  choice  to  select 
qualities  the  market  was  quite  firm,  but  on 
common  qualities  rather  low  prices  ruled. 

Lemons  were  in  less  excessive  supply  than 
for  some  weeks  preceding,  and  market  pre- 
sented a  little  better  tone  without  being 
quotably  higher.  Limes  were  offered  at 
former  rates,  the  supply  being  equal  to  the 
demand. 

Oranges— Wash.  Navels,  choloe,¥  box.  2  50®  3  25 
Wash.  Navels,  off  qualities,  $box...  I  00®  1  50 

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet   1  00®  1  50 

Cal.  Seed  lings   75®  1  25 

Cal.  Mandarin   @  

Mexican     ®  

Grape  Fruit,  "t»  case   3  00®  4  00 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,     box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   4  00®  4  50 

Cal.,  small  box   50®  1  00 

Nuts. 

There  is  little  business  to  record  in  nuts  of 
any  description.  Almonds  are  in  some  in- 
stances held  a  little  firmer,  in  consequenee  of 
damage  by  frost  to  some  of  the  orchards  in 
different  parts  of  the  State.  Walnuts  are  re- 
ceiving very  little  attention,  either  in  first 
or  jobbers'  hands. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8  @  9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5  @  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   4'/J@— 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   2V4@ — 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell     8V4@ — 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell  7H@  8 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hard  shell   6  @  6yt 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  ®— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @5 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   8  @10 

California  Dried  Fruits  at  New 
York. 

New  York,  March  31.— Apricots,  bags,  8®llc. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  bags,  5H®8i/,c;  peeled,  boxes, 
I0®15c.  Prunes,  four  sizes,  nominal,  4c.  Raisins, 
2-crowns,  L.M.,  3%®4c;  3-crown,  4%@5c;  4-crown, 
5^®6c;  London  layers,  $1.30®  1.40:  clusters,  $1.40® 
1.70.  Almonds,  softshell,  V6(a*<6c;  papershell,  10® 
12c.  Walnuts,  standard,  7c;  softshell,  9c. 

New  York,  March  24.— Apricots,  bags,  8@llc. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  bags,  5V4®8'/Sc:  peeled,  boxes, 
mm  15c.  Prunes,  four  sizes,  nominal,  4c.  Rais- 
ins, L.  M.,  2-crown,  3%;  3-crown,  4yc;  4-crown, 
5&c;  London  layers,  $1.30®  1.40;  clusters,  $1.40® 
1.70.  Almonds,  softshell,  7V4®8Hc;  papershell,  10 
M  l2c.  Walnuts,  standard,  7c;  softshell,  9c. 

NOTICE. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
Grangers'  Business  Association,  a  corporation, 
for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors,  and  for 
the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may 
properly  come  before  it,  will  be  held  at  No.  108 
bavis  Street,  San  Francisco,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M., 
WEDNESDAY,  the  14th  day  of  April,  1897. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  I.  C.  STEELE, 

Secretary.  President. 

Blake.    /VI  o  f  f  I  1 1    «fc    T  o  w  n &, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

812  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL&CO  Portland  Or. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Co=operation  in  Two  Rock  Grange. 


By  C.  Nisson.— Third  Paper. 

The  Co-operative  Committee  took 
hold  of  their  work  with  a  will.  The  sav- 
ings made  by  thus  buying  together  in 
wholesale  lots,  and  then  dividing  up, 
were  so  great  and  so  evident  that  it 
was  a  downright  pleasure  to  do  the 
work.  (How  willing  people  are  to  work 
when  satisfactory  results  are  ob- 
tained.) The  committee  consists  of 
three  brothers.  One  receives  the  or- 
ders from  the  members,  make  them 
into  one  and  send  it  off.  The  others 
haul  the  goods  out  to  the  hall,  where 
all  three  meet  to  divide  the  goods.  This 
is  always  on  a  regular  meeting  day, 
and  when  the  members  arrive  they  find 
their  goods  waiting  for  them,  bills  made 
out,  etc.  When  we  first  started  we 
were  not  known,  and  sent  a  deposit 
with  the  orders.  Soon  the  merchants 
were  willing  to  wait  until  we  had  dis- 
tributed the  goods,  and,  as  we  always 
pay  within  the  cash  limit — ten  days — 
we  get  the  usual  2  or  3  per  cent  off  for 
cash.  This  percentage  is  enough  to  pay 
the  freight  on  the  goods  an,d  leave  a 
surplus.  This  surplus  is  kept  by  the 
committee  to  form  a  sinking  fund,  and 
is  used  principally  to  make  the  order 
call  for  whole  packages,  where  it  other- 
wise would  not.  For  instance,  if  a 
whole  package  of  some  canned  goods 
consists  of  one-half  gross  and  the  mem- 
bers combined  have  only  ordered  one- 
quarter  gross,  the  committee  buys  a 
whole  package  all  the  same.  At  the 
meeting  it  is  then  announced  what  sur- 
plus there  is  on  hand,  and  sometimes  it 
is  all  sold  right  there;  but,  if  not,  it  is 
kept  over  until  next  dividing  day.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  the  committee  does 
a  good  deal  of  work,  though  mostly 
there  is  some  volunteer  assistance. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
the  committee  could  not  attend  toother 
co-operative  work,  and  we  did  not  pro- 
pose to  stop  there.  So  a  new  commit- 
tee was  formed.  The  one  attending  to 
the  buying  of  groceries  was  called  the 
Purchasing  Committee.  The  Co-opera- 
tive Committee  was  then  free  to  extend 
its  usefulness.  One  year  a  number  of 
stoves  were  needed  by  various  mem- 
bers. The  committee  made  arrange- 
ment with  a  leading  stove  house  in  San 
Francisco  to  get  stoves  and  kitchen 
furniture  at  wholesale  prices.  We 
bought  during  the  first  year  some  fine 
cooking  stoves,  some  parlor  stoves  and 
kitchen  furniture.  We  made  arrange- 
ments with  merchants  and  mechanics 
in  Petaluma  on  what  you  all  know  as 
the  trade-card  plan.  I  can  not  go  into 
details  about  that  here,  for,  although 
we  do  not  expect  to  keep  these  trans- 
actions entirely  secret,  we  work  as 
quietly  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid 
jealousies  among  the  merchants.  I  can 
say,  however,  that  the  savings  we  have 
made  and  are  making  are  very  great 
and  would  perhaps  astonish  even  our 
own  members  if  they  knew  how  much  it 
really  amounts  to. 

Two  years  ago  the  committee  made 
arrangements  with  a  seed  firm  to  sell 
its  seed  on  the  commission  plan  to  the 
members.  When  it  was  found  that  it 
worked  well,  a  permanent  committee, 
consisting  of  six  sisters,  to  serve  for 
three  years,  with  two  new  ones  ap- 
pointed each  year,  was  formed.  This 
committee  is  supposed  to  encourage 
the  growing  of  seeds  and  the  inter- 


Rancho  Yajome 

Thoroughbred 
B.  P.  Rock  Eggs 
$5  per  ioo. 

BIRDS  FOR  SALE  AT  REASON- 
ABLE RATES. 


changing  of  seeds  and  plants  among  the 
members.  No  doubt  it  will  develop  into 
a  very  useful,  as  well  as  interesting, 
committee. 

The  Co-operative  Committee  of  Two 
Rock  Grange  is  very  far  from  thinking 
it  has  finished  its  work.  It  has  only 
begun.  We  are  a  number  of  people 
working  together.  There  is  always 
strength  in  numbers.  We  try  to  de- 
velop this  strength  and  make  it  useful. 
Why  shouldn't  we  ?  Why  don't  all 
other  Granges  do  the  same  ?  We  have 
not  been  successful  in  everything  we 
have  undertaken,  but  we  have  perse- 
vered. We  try  to  accomplish  some- 
thing every  year,  but  we  don't  rush 
things;  we  take  it  easy,  and  every  move 
is  well  considered  by  the  committee 
long  before  it  is  carried  out,  and  no 
member  knows  anything  about  their 
plans  until  they  are  told  what  has  been 
done.  Occasionally,  however,  when  the 
committee  has  some  plans  it  considers 
extra  important,  it  lays  the  matter  be- 
fore the  Grange  in  order  to  get  an  ex- 
pression of  its  wishes. 

You  may  think,  from  all  this  talk  on 
co-operation,  that  Two  Rock  Grange 
does  nothing  else  or  thinks  of  nothing 
else  but  co-operation.  Very  far  from 
it.  We  talk  co-operation  very  little. 
Possibly  we  are  past  the  talking  period 
on  that  subject.  But  we  haven't  time; 
there  are  many  other  things  that  we 
keep  our  minds  occupied  with.  In  fact, 
our  success  as  a  Grange  is  not  entirely 
due  to  this  business  co-operation,  as  it 
might  be  called,  although  it  is  perhaps 
the  feature  that  mostly  brings  us  to- 
gether. In  a  report  from  Watsonville 
Grange  to  the  State  Grange,  Sister 
Roache,  as  Master,  in  speaking  of  the 
success  of  Watsonville  Grange — it  was 
then  the  banner  Grange  of  the  State — 
said:  "We  are  all  busy  ;  there  are  no 
drones  in  this  busy  hive."  Many  words 
of  wisdom  have  come  from  Watsonville 
Grange,  but  none  wiser  nor  truer.  It 
is  the  keynote  of  success.  We  are  busy 
here  in  Two  Rock  in  Grange  work  gen- 
erally. But  I  am  digressing,  so  I  will 
say  no  more  this  time. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


PROSPERITY'S  ^  a  o  e  n  t  ^ 
and  the  Dairy  Farmer. 


The  "Advance  Agent  of  Prosperity"  may  have 
come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  "myth"  but  the 
dairy  farmer  may  go  and  grasp  "him"  by  the 
hand  any  day  he  is  enterprising  enough  to  do  so  in 
the  form  of  a  DeLaval  "  Baby  "  Cream  Separator. 
The  separator  brings  prosperity  in  its  wake  to 
every  dairy  farmer  trying  to  get  along  without 
one.  It  means  more  [butter,  better^butter,  better 
prices,  and  less  work.  It  means  satisfaction  and 
success  as  against  existing  drudgery  and  constant 
struggle,  against  failure.  It  saves  $10  per  cow 
per  year.  Apply  the  figures  to  your  own  require- 
ments. See  what  they  mean  to  you.  Send  for 
"  Baby  "  catalogue  and  any  desired  particulars. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74  Cortlandt  St., 
Chicago.  New  York. 


Fruit  Crop  for  Sale 

Of  a  Fine  Orchard,  Consisting  of  Peaches, 
Pears,  Tragedy j  Prunes  and  French  Prunes. 

BIDS  WANTED. 

Address  S,  RURAL  PRESS. 


BEE 
HIVES. 


set 


l  E  8  Frame, 
up,  $1.35. 
Lots  of  Five  Knocked 
Down  at  $1  each. 

Keriuetion  on  larger  lots. 

Write  for  List  of 
Bee  Supplies. 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  25-27  Market  St.  S.  F. 


w         »     »  yaj.  Best,  most  productive 

ft     |m  I  I  \       ami  cheapest  land  in 
A     l%|   I  \      California,  on  line  of 
/■    I  ml   I  B      new  electric  railway, 
LA    I  a   I  I      Sonoma  county ;  $20  to 
IVlft  1    1  ■  /  *  WO  per  acre.  Crops 
m  —  "™*^  w  never    fail.  Climate 

superb.  Apply  to  SO- 
NOMA COUNTY  LAND  AND  POWER  COM 
PANY,  214  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBKE,  Secretary. 


FPtR/Vl    SUPPLIES  -<^^BXffin«--' 

AT  WHOLESALE. 

Send  for  New  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Home  Supply  Co.,  13  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Used  and  .kijuur&eu  uy  Adams 
Express  Co. 


Horse  Owners,  Attention ! 

We  have  been  advertising  for  years  to  pay  $100  reward  if  Tuttle's 
Elixir  failed  to  cure  colic,  horse  ail,  shoe  boils  when  first  started, 
callous  of  all  kinds,  etc.,  but  have  never  as  yet  been  culled  upon  to 
pay  this  reward.  Doesn't  this  fact  prove  conclusively  that  this 
great  remedy  will  do  exactly  what  we  claim  for  it?  If  you  are  not 
satisfied  at  any  time,  you  can  have  your  money  refunded. 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR 

Is  a  sure  cure  for  Colic,  Horse  Ail,  Spinal  Diseases,  Spavin  Rings, 
Bone,  Cockle  Joints.  Contracted  and  Knotted  Cords,  Curbs,  Splints, 
Sweeney,  lameness  of  all  kinds,  etc.  Price,  50  cts.  a  bottle.  Sold 
by  most  dealers;  a  sample  bottle  will  be  sent  by  mail  for  three  2- 
cent  stamps  for  postage. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

27  E.  BEVERLY  STREET  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Salvation  Army 


Any  Ranchers  or  Orchardlsts  wanting 
help,  write  us  at  once.   Over  six  hundred 
have  registered  on  our  labor  book  during 
We  test  or  investigate  the  character  of  these  people.   State  wages,  etc. 

We  are  training  men  with  families  of  San 
Francisco  on  suburban  lands,  preparatory  to 
settling  them  on  small  farms.  We  must  have 
at  once  tons  of  potato,  beau  and  other  seed  to  plant  this  spring.  Kindly  seud  donations.  We  pay 
freight.  Send  us  cattle  or  other  stock  to  feed  the  people.  The  entire  State  will  derive  benefit  from 
this  enterprise.   Address  all  communications  to  v 

MAJOR  W.  W.  WINCHELL,  1129  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


Labor  Bureau: 

February  and  March.   We  test  or  investigate  the 

Colonization: 


220  Market  S!., 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


DEWEY  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS. 


Box  .2  51  A,  Napa,  Cal. 


COFFEE 


RAISED  ONE 
Circulars  free. 


CENT  PEIl  POUND. 
J.  I).  RICE,  Uticu,  Mioli, 


ESTADL1SHED  1863 


Inventor;;  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  id  vantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
I  flrst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  sclentiflo  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  otllce.  we  h  ivc  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
1)0  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Oftlcc,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  ol 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.   Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents.  220  Market  St.,  $.P. 
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RcversiWcIand  Flexible. 


DISC  HARROW. 


The  only  Harrow  made  that  COMBINES  these  two  features. 


It  will  do"perfeot  work  on  an  uneven  surface. 

One  gang  will  work  in  a  hollow  while  another  works  the  ridge. 

The  removal  of  four  keys  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  reverse  the  gangs  from  an  out-throw 
to  an  ln-throw. 

This  Harrow  will  last  longer  and  do  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  better  work  than  any  Harrow 
ever  constructed. 

Catalogues  and  other  information  furnished  on  application  to 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 


Mangel  Wurzel  and  Sugar  Beets, 

ALL  CHOICE  IMPORTED  STOCKS 

FROM  BEST  EUROPEAN  GROWERS. 

Owing  to  the  late  arrival  of  heavy  shipment  of  the  above,  we  will,  for  the  next  ten  days  (or  until 
sold)  retail  over  ton  tons  of  above  at  Eastern  wholesale  prices.  This  offer  is  strictly  for  cash,  and  the 
goods  are  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented.  Send  estimate  of  needs,  for  prices. 

Everything  for  Farm  and  Garden. ^p«w- 

SUNSET  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO.,  -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fancher  Creek  Nursery 

Fresno,  Cal. 

The  leading  growers  in  the  state  of 

Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives, 
.  Citrus,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Grape  Vines. 

New  Fruits:  Imperial  and  Giant  Prune,  Wick= 
son  Plum,  Triumph  Peach,  Winter  Bartlett 
Pear.  A  well  selected  and  complete  assort= 
ment  of  Palms,  Roses  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Send  for  price-list  and  new  descriptive  catalogue. 
We  offer  many  new  and  valuable  novelties. 

t ecial  Quotations  on  Car=Load  Lots. 
GEO.  G.  ROEDING,  Proprietor. 


SOHE  OF  THE  USES  OF 


27  MAIN  STREET,  - 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  SAN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 


Grant  Pat. 
Cultivator, 

Made  by  the 
San  Jose  Agricultural  Works, 

Meats  the  record  for  retting 

up  to  the  treex  in  t  he 
old  orehardM. 

Made  Any  Size  up  to  \'L  Feet. 


"San  Jose 
Cultivator" 

Is  the  very  best,  all= 
around,  up=to-date 
cultiva= 
tor  in 
the 

field  .  .  . 


P.  &  B.  Building  Paper 

IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED. 

For  Sheathing;  Houses  Under  Rustic—It  Excludes  Moisture,  Dampness  and 
Draughts. 

For  Insulating;  Storage  Houses,  Creameries  and  the  L'ke. 
For  Making;  Sulphur  Houses  Used  in  Sulphuring;  Fruit.   Sulphur  Fumes  Do  Not 

Affect  It  in  the  Slightest  Degree. 
For  Building;  Poultry  Houses. 


YOU  SHOULD  ALWAYS  HAVE  SOME  ON  THE  RANCH. 

THERE  ARE  A  HUNDRED  OTHER  USES  YOU  CAN  PUT  IT  TO. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  address  t tie  makers: 

PARAFFINE    PAINT   CO.,   San  Francisco  and   Los  Angeles. 


Made  by  the 


. .  San  Jose . . 
Agricultural  Works, 

W.  T.  ADEL,  -  -  -  HANAGBB. 

Write  for  Prices. 


Pa^steiar  ViruLis. 

The  rodents  eoutract  a  contagious  disease  which  rapidly  exterminates  them. 

harmless  to  man  and  domestic  animals. 
Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  Id.  I  Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers,  U.S.&  Canada  i  56  5th  j 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacillc  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
„'ive  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.   Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St. ,  S.  P. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

GILMAN'S  pa™  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED   AUGUST    1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  — California  Midvlnttt 
nternational  Exposition.  "»  * 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  fry  itost, 
inburn,  rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests.  »" 
For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  4^     for «  e- 


scriptive  circulars. 

B.    F\  GIL/WAN^/ 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  'a&RS, 
4SO  NINTH  STREET  SA  N    I  I        CISCO,  CAI . 


SR/\DIING  HARicOWS. 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR 

Orchards  and 
Vineyards. 

State  Agents  for  JONES  CHAIN  MOWERS. 

SEND   FOR  CIRCULARS. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  State  Agents, 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


California  fruit  bulletin. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  10,  1897. 


TWKNTV-SKVKNTH  VI:\K. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Plowing  in  Palestine. 

There  is*much  that  is  picturesque  in  the  pictures 
of  barbaric  agriculture  which  we  are  laying  before 
our  readers,  but  We  doubt  if  any  will  surpass  in 
scenic  effect  the  outfit  shown  on  this  page.  Tt  rep- 
resents plowing  in  the  Holy  Land  with  the  "ship  of 
the  desert"  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  tugboat  and 
apparently  not  enjoying  it  right  well,  either.  The 


to  plowing  with  his  Sunday  clothes  on.  Taking  into 
consideration,  however,  the  probability  that  he  car- 
ries all  the  clothes  he  owns  on  his  back,  one  is  forced 
to  the  other  conclusion,  to  wit  :  that  the  dromedary's 
speed  is  not  enough  to  keep  a  man  warm  in  a  hot 
country,  and  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  bundle  up 
well. 

Aside  from  its  artistic  features,  the  view,  like 
others  we  have  shown  of  agriculture  in  the  west  and 


once  more,  we  soon  pricked  the  cotton  bubble  of  both 
these  countries.  Both  still  raise  cotton,  but  on  a 
humbler  scale  than  in  1862-1!. 

If  Mgypt  is  but  a  shadow  of  her  former  glorious 
self,  Palestine  is  but  a  shade  of  her  old  skeleton.  The 
Arab  in  the  illustration  is  plowing  among  his  olive 
trees  in  a  fertile  wady  or  valley  near  Jerusalem.  He 
is  scratching  with  his  awkward  tool  one  of  the  few 
spots  in  the  Holy  Land  that  is  fertile  enough  to  raise 


A    DROMEDARY    PLOWING    OUTFIT    IN  PALESTINE. 


present  population  of  Palestine  seems  to  have  wide 
resources  in  the  way  of  motive  power,  for  we  shall 
show  at  another  time  an  Edomite  plowing  his  olive 
orchard  with  an  ass  and  a  cow  yoked  together.  This 
picture  shows  the  dromedary  comprising  the  whole 
team,  and  what  the  men  would  do  if  they  had  an- 
other beast  to  urge  along  is  hard  to  imagine.  The 
plowman  has  a  persuader  of  considerable  length  and 
the  halter-boy  is  armed  with  an  inducer  of  much 
vehemence,  but  with  all  these  helps  to  motion  the 
dromedary  probably  regulates  his  speed  according 
to  his  own  notions.  The  rate  is  probably  not  high, 
else  the  plowman  could  not  keep  up,  with  all  his 
Mowing  robes.  When  we  first  looked  at  the  picture 
we  concluded  that  the  sheik  was  forewarned  of  the 
visit  of  the  photographer,  and  had,  therefore,  gone 


south  of  Asia,  conveys  an  impression  of  the  appal- 
ling inefficiency  of  the  means  and  methods  of  labor 
employed.  The  decline  of  all  the  Mohammedan 
countries  demonstrates  the  truth  of  this  reflection. 
When  the  American  wheat  grower  remembers  that 
he  is  competing  with  wheat  grown  in  Egypt  and 
India,  by  the  grace  of  water  dipped  in  buckets  and 
lugged  by  human  muscle,  he  may  measure  the  differ- 
ence in  estimated  value  of  human  labor  and  human 
life  in  a  heathen  and  a  Christian  country. 

Millet,  which  is  said  to  be  the;  most  prolific  cropon 
earth,  is  the  greatest  crop  of  India,  and  it  is  the  sec- 
ond best  of  Egypt.  Cotton  started  with  a  great 
boom  booth  in  L'gypt  and  India  during  our  civil  war 
to  keep  the  looms  of  Manchester  running;  but  when 
We  quit  our  internecine  foolishness  and  got  to  work 


white  beans.  Three  thousand  years  ago  a  great 
poet,  writing  from  near  this  spot,  and  speaking  of 
this  country,  said  : 

"The  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks, 
The  valleys  also  are  covered  with  corn, 
They  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing." 

To-day  the  soil  of  the  hills  is  washed  into  the  val- 
leys. The  valleys  are  thinly  inhabited  by  a  worn-out 
race  who  never  shout  for  joy  and  seldom  sing.  Who 
could  sing  anything  but  a  rebellious  war  song  when 
taxed  and  ruled  by  the  Turk  ? 


Tiik  rabbit  drive  at  Fresno,  April  :?rd  was  a  great 
success,  fully  5000  of  the  pests  being  killed.  Fulton 
(',.  Berry  was  in  charge  of  the  arrangements  and  he 
had  plenty  of  aids. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 

tifire,  No.XW  Market  St.;  Ktevator.No.lil  KrotU  St. .San  Francisco,  Cat. 

TWO   DOLLARS    PER    YEAR    IN  ADVANCE. 

AdvcrtMnu  rate*  made  known  on  application. 


Anv  subscriber  sending  an  inquiry  on  any  subject  lo  the  Ki'HAL 
p'm.is.  with  a  postage  stamp,  will  receive  a  reply,  either  I taWl  the 
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iu  such  condition  as  it  is  to-day.  Florida  is  ruined 
as  an  orange  State.  The  big  frost  of  three  years 
ago,  followed  by  lesser  but  severe  frosts  of  the  last 
two  winters,  has  ruined  the  groves  and  disheartened 
the  owners.  Florida  will  never  recover  its  prestige 
in  this  industry." 

Outlook  for  Legitimate  Racing. 

The  defeat  of  the  district  fair  appropriations  by 
gubernatorial  veto  is  of  course  an  embarrassment 
more  or  less  serious  to  the  various  district  organiza- 
tions; but  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  because  the 
State  is  not  to  give  assistance  that  there  will  be  uo 
local  fairs  this  fall.  Even  in  the  worst  times  of  the 
last  two  years  the  people  in  most  of  the  districts 
found  energy  enough  at  home  to  get  up  fairs  inde- 
pendent of  State  aid;  and  now,  when  the  feeling  is 
distinctly  better,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  will  be  a  less  display  of  local  spirit. 

It  is  the  experience  in  most  districts,  we  believe, 
that  the  racing  feature  is  the  thing  that  attracts 
the  crowd  and  pays  its  way;  and  there  are  many 
reasons  to  believe  that,  appropriation  or  no  appro- 
priation, the  State  is  on  the  eve  of  a  notable  revival 
of  interest  in  speed  trials.  That  there  are  many 
more  horses  in  training  this  year  than  last  is  made 
evident  by  the  entries  already  recorded  in  several  of 
the  fixed  racing  events  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Trotting  Horse  Breeders'  Association. 
From  the  books  of  Secretary  Kelley  we  are  permitted 
to  copy  the  following  records  of  entries,  illustrating 
the  fact  that  there  is  to  be  much  new  blood  in  the 
field  and  that  a  comparatively  large  number  of  first- 
class  horses  are  in  training  for  the  season. 


classes  were  given  last  "year,  the  three-year-old 
!  pacers  were  all  eligible  in  the  three  minute  class, 
j  and  so  did  not  enter  in  the  free  for  all  stakes. 

It  would  appear  from  this  large  showing  of  young 
blood  already  in  preparation  for  the  years  work,  that 
the  district  associations  have  their  racing  attraction 
at  hand  ready-made:  and  there  seems  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  go  ahead  with  a  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  success,  without  reference  to  the  action  of 
the  Governor  in  cutting  off  State  aid. 


Sugar  Makers  Opposed   to  Hawaiian  Reci- 
procity. 

Mr.  Henry  Oxnard  and  others  interested  in  sugar 
manufacture  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  leading  a  light 
against  the  Hawaiian  reciprocity  treaty,  under 
which  island  sugars  are  admitted  free  of  duty.  They 
have  tiled  a  protest  which  sets  forth  that  the  treaty 
has  been  operative  against  the  revenues  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  vitally  detrimental  to  the 
beet-sugar  industry  here.  It  appears  that,  under 
the  treaty  during  the  years  1SH0  95,  iuclusive,  the 
Hawaiian  islands  admitted  free  goods  to  the  value  of 
$15,00(1,000,  showing  that  in  the  interchange  of  busi- 
ness between  the  two  countries  the  islands  enjoyed 
78  per  cent  of  the  total  volume,  and  this  is  naturally 
increased  under  the  augmenting  exports  of  sugar 
without  corresponding  increase  in  their  imports  from 
the  United  States.  This  would  indicate  that  the 
treaty  is  only  partially  reciprocal;  that  the  United 
States  has  been  unnecessarily  deprived  of  a  vast 
amount  of  customs  revenue  would  appear  to  be  in- 
dicated by  statistics  footing  up  to  over  $72,(100,000 
lost  during  a  perioil  of  twenty-one  years  of  com- 
merce with  the  islands.  The  petitioners  point  out 
that,  as  the  conditions  have  entirely  changed  since 
1875,  the  Government  should  foster  an  industry  that 
will  make  the  country  self-supporting  rather  than 


PALO  ALTO  STAKES  FOR  TWO-YEAR-OLD  TROTTERS 
Color  ami  ■■>>.'  .  Sire.  Sire  of  Dam. 

 Bl.  f.    Hambletonian  Wilkes  Carr's  Mam  brine 

 B.  c    Dexter  Prince  Ansel  

 Ch.c  Diablo  Washington 

 Direct   Almont  

•  Itr.c  Boodle   Carr's  Mambrino 


Walnut  Grove  S.  F. 

 I.  L.  llordeu 

 D.  E.  Fortln 

.  E.  T.  Breen 


The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

In  the  nature  of  things  it  cannot  be  known  for 
some  time  yet  just  how  seriously  the  fruit  crop  of 
California  was  damaged  by  the  frost  of  last  week. 
That  some  injury  was  done  is  clear,  but  we  suspect 
it  will  be  found  less  serious  than  was  indicated  by 
the  first  reports.  The  season  is  late  and  only  a  few 
of  the  earlier  sorts,  such  as  almonds,  Royal  apricots 
and  the  like,  had  sufficiently  developed  to  otter  a 
mark  to  Jack  Frost.  If  we  get  through  this  week— 
we  write  on  Wednesday— without  mishap,  we  shall 
be  pretty  well  out  of  the  woods — indeed,  but  for  last 
vear's  experience  all  thought  of  danger  might  be 
dismissed.  Rut  since  the  fateful  l!»th  of  April,  1896, 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  feel  secure.  The  last  killing 
frosts  have  occurred  as  follows  in  the  years  named  : 
1882,  March  20;  1883,  February  17:  1884,  March  11  ; 
1885^  February 'J  ;  1886,  March  1  ;  1887,  February  27  ; 
1888',  March  3 ;  1880,  February  17  ;  1800,  February 
•'7-  1891,  February  25;  1892,  February  9 ;  1893, 
March  13;  1S04,  March  4;  1895,  March  14;  1896, 
April  10.  Hut  once  in  fifteen  years,  it  will  be  seen, 
has  there  been  a  killing  frost  after  April  1,  so  the 
chances  are  that  we  are  all  right  for  this  year. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  April  7,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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llorsi.  Color  ana  per.  Sire.  Sire  of  Dam.  Entered  By. 
SibylS  Bl.  f   Hambletonian  Wilkes   Carr's  Mambrino  J.  D.  Can- 
Prince  Ansel  

I.  L.  B  

1.  Direct  

Valentine   

Maud  Murray  S.  f  Hambletonian  Wilkes  Dawn  Green  Meadow  Farm 

Dr.  Frasse   Bl.  c  Ivan  Alto  Guy  Wilkes.  Vendoiue  S.  F. 

Corinth  Dillman  B.  f  Geo.  Dexter  Noonday  Rtverview  S.  F. 

Unnamed  Bl.c  Will  Direct  Leo  Wilkes  C.  C.  Crlppen 

Eugeny  Br.g  Engeneer  J.  B.  Iverson 

Fairway  Ch   Steinway  Rob't  McGregor  Oakwood  Park  S.  F. 

Unnamed  Bl.g  Cbas. Derby   Black  Walnut   Oakwood  Park  S.  F. 

!  Lynhood  B.  g  Lynmont  Brigadier  D.  E.  Knight 

Dos  Minutos...  B.  g  Melvar  Elmore  D  E.  KnighU 

Whips,  Jr  Ch.c  Whips  Piedmont  Palo  Alto  S.  F.l 

Lillian  May  Br.  f  Advertiser  Palo  Alto  S.  F.l 

I  Dolly  D  B.  f  Sidney  Dillon  Electioneer  Santa  Rosa  S.  F. 

i  An  Revolt  B.  f  Guy  Wilkes  Santa  Rosa  S  F. 

1  Unnamed  B.  c  Chas.  Derby  Aulevolo  Jos.  Calm  Simpson 

1  Knight  Templar  B.  o  Knight  The  Moor  S.  C.  Tryou 

I  Nightingale  Bl.  f  Knight  Dictator  S.  C.  Tryon 

PALACE    HOTEL    STAKES    FOR    THREE-YEAR-OLD    TROTTERS— 3:1X1  CLASS. 

j  McNally  Br.g   McKinney  Alcazar  S.  H  .  Hoy 

Lorneer  B.  c   Alfred  Electioneer  Walnut  Grove  S.  F 

Lady  Benton  Cb.  m   Col.  Benton  Prince   P.  L.  Nash 

I  Hank  B.  g  Vasto  P.  C.  Lynch 

I  Spry  Ruth  B.  g  Boodle  Electioneer   Vendome  S.  F. 

!  Frankliu  Dexter  C.  f  George  Dexter  Monroe  Chief     River  View  S.  F. 

Wand  B.  g  Guy  Wilkes  Eros  La  Siesta  Ranch 

I  Unnamed  C.  f  Daly   Alexander  490  Rose  Dale  Farm 

I  Ivoneer  B.  m   Eogeneer  Vermont  322  1.  D.  Iverson 

William  M.  Lent  Bl.  g  I'has.  Derby  Director  Oakwood  Park  S.  F. 

Nellie  Emmett  ..B.I  El  Benton   < iakwood  Park  S.  F. 

I  Oakwood  Belle  Br.  f  Chas.  Derby  Sweepstakes   Oakwood  Park  S.  f. 

I  Uncle  James  Br.c  lames  Madison  Abbotsford  A.  C.  Severance 

!  Daymont  B.  g  Lynmont    Friday  McCracken  D.  E.  Knight 

Lynall  B.  g  Lynmont  Brigadier  D.  E.  Knight 

Morocco  B.  g  Electricity  Piedmont  Palo  Alto  S.  F. 

Galeno  B.  c  Mouaco  Gen'l  Benton  Palo  Alto  S.  F. 

I'illitta  Munger  Br.  f  Pilot  Prince  Whippleton  E.  P.  Heald 

Bonnv  Boyd  Bl.  c  Chas.  Dei  by  Wilton   T.  E.  Kerllng 

Sam  D  Br.c  Sable  Wilkes   Arthurton  B.  O.  Van  Bokkeleu 

Joe  Shelby  B.  g  Don  L  Echo  Thos.  Smith 

Ossa    Ch.c  Dictator  Sultan  Santa  Rosa  S.  F 

WESTERN    STAKES    FOR    TWO-YEAR-OLD  PACERS. 

Sable  La  Grand  Br.c  Sable  Wilkes   Le  Grand   Walnut  Grove  S.  F 

Sea  wood  Ch.c   Diablo  Woodnut   Mrs.  H.  E.  Calleudlne 

Urania    B.  f  Hambletonian  Wilkes  Bell  Alto  Green  Meadow  Farm 

Eva  Waldsteln  B.  f  Waldstein  Prompter   H.  S.  Hogoboom 

McStay  B.  c  McKinney    C  A  Dorfee 

Esther  C  B.  f  Sidmore  James  Monroe   River  View  S.  F 

Lin  B  B.  c  Diablo  Blue  Bull  C.  Z.  Herjert 

Dictatress  S.  f  Dictator  Vermont,  322   J.  B.  Hersou 

Free  Lance  Br.  g  Chas.  Derby  Steinway  Oakwood  Park  S.  F 

Klatawah   B.  c  Steinway  Electioneer  Oakwood  Park  SF 

Belle  Knight  B.  f  Knight  Echo  S.  C.  Tryon 

PACIFIC    STAKES    FOR    THREE  YEAR  OLD  PACERS — 3:00  CLASS. 

Tyana  Bl.  m  Chas.  Derby  Robert  McGregor  Walnut  Grove  S.  F. 

Trilby  Ch.  f   Dudley  Poscoia  Haywards  B.  H.  McNeil 

Hi  Hogoboom    B.  c   Waldstein  Alcazar  H.  S.  Hogoboom 

Child  Harold     Royal  Sid  Argent  W.  E.  Goldworlby 

Telephone  Bl.  f  Geo  Dexter  Bob  Lee  River  View  S.  F. 

William  Noves  Br.g  Cibolo  Antevolo  b\  Oakwood  ParJrS  F. 

!  Sattinette  S.  f  Fred  Schotield   Satron  F.  H.  Scofleld 

El  Diablo  Ch.  e  Diablo  A.  W.  Richmond  W.  H.Stlmsou 

.Muskegon   B.  c  McKinney  Waldstein  W.  H.  Stimson 

I  Betonica  B.  c  Azmoor  Wildidle  Palo  Alto  S.  F. 

Unnamed  B.  f  Guy  Wilkes  Director  Santa  Rosa  S.  F. 

Search  Light  Br.  c  Dark  Night  Ferron  T.  E.  Keating 

Stanley,  W  Br.  s  Chas.  Derby  Frank  Medley  T.  J.  Crowley 


Opinions  of  an  Expert  Fruit  flan. 

In  the  course  of  an  interview  in  this  city  last  week- 
Mr.  Robert  Graham,  the  well-known  manager  of 
Armour  s  Express,  said:  "The  last  few  cold  nights 
have  not  hurt  the  decidious  fruits  to  any  extent. 
Kastern  shipments  will  be  from  two  to  three  weeks 
later  this  year  than  last  season.  1  believe  prices  this 
year  will  be  good,  although  there  is  very  little  data 
as  yet  on  which  to  make  an  estimate.  There  will 
always  be  a  good  profit  in  the  business,  if  the  fruit 
is  carefully  picked,  selected  and  packed,  and  it  does 
not  cost  any  more  to  ship  good  fruit  than  the  poor 
quality.  This  State  controls  the  orange  niprJMot  of 
the  United  States.    The  orange  indust w^';e\(.r 

^  j  Wda  D G " 


The  significance  of  these  lists  is  to  be  found  by  j 
comparison  of  the  entries  with  the  entries  for  the 
last  year  and  the  year  previous,  the  entries  for  1897 
being  about  three  to  one  as  compared  with  the  years 
named. 

The  Oakwood  Park  Stock  F'arm  stakes  for  three- 
year-olds,  free  for  all  class,  trotting,  have  uot  tilled. 
This  is  not  a  surprise  to  the  Association,  as  but  very 
few  races  were  given  last  year  for  two-year  olds, 
which  leaves  nearly  all  of  the  three-year-olds  for  this 
year  without  a  record  to  bar  them  from  the  slow  i 
classes.  The  phenomenal  two-year-old  for  last  year,  | 
Owyhee,    belonging   to  the  Oakwood  Park  Stock  , 
Farm,  showed  by  his  performances  that  he  can  beat 
everything  in  his  class,  and  no  doubt  many  would  i 
have  made  entries  in  the  free  for  all  if  they  had  not  I 
been   afraid    of  him.    As  no  two-year-old  pacing  i 


perpetuate  by  subsidy  a  foreign  business  largely 
owned  by  foreigners,  who  employ  chiefly  Mongolians. 

The  Farmer  Overtaxed. 

Prof.  Carl  Plehn  of  the  State  University  gave  a 
lecture  last  Tuesday  night  before  the  San  Francisco 
Farmers'  Club  on  the  present  method  of  taxation  in 
this  State.  "The  failure  to  tax  personal  property 
throws  an  additional  burden  on  real  estate,"  he  said. 
"All  but  14  per  cent  of  the  taxes  of  California  are 
paid  by  real  estate  owners.  This  fact  shows  that 
the  farmer  is  overtaxed  iu  proportion  to  his  ability. 
His  real  estate  is  90  per  cent  of  all  his  property,  and 
is  taxed  from  S  to  9  per  cent  higher  than  the  real 
property  of  the  townsman."  The  remedy  for  this 
state  of  affairs,  thought  Prof.  Plehn,  would  be  to 
tax  every  form  of  ability,  iustead  of  only  property. 


April  10,  185)7. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 


There  are  no  developments  in  the  matter  of  the 
tariff  bill.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  and 
it  will  be  a  week  or  more  before  it  is  returned  to  the 
Senate.  The  general  opinion  is  that  final  vote  will 
not  be  reached  before  July  1st.  That  the  fight  will 
be  a  hard  one  nobody  doubts,  and  even  the  stanchest 
Protection  advocates  admit  that  the  measure  is 
likely  to  be  badly  cut  to  pieces  and  that  a  consider- 
able lowering  of  the  schedules  is  inevitable.  Among 
these  is  Senator  Allison  of  Iowa,  who  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  in  his  opinion  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House  has  little  or  no  chance  in  the  Senate. 

A  curious  provision  of  the  bill  is  a  clause  providing 
"that  the  duties  imposed  by  the  bill  shall  be  en- 
forced and  collected  on  all  goods  imported  subse- 
quent to  April  15th  and  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
act,  not  purchased  or  in  transit  prior  to  April  1st." 
It  creates  a  lien  on  the  goods  thus  imported  for  the 
amount  of  duties  imposed,  and  also  makes  the  im- 
porter and  the  person  in  whose  possession  the  goods 
may  be  found,  if  not  a  retail  merchant  or  a  carrier, 
liable  for  the  amount  of  the  duties  or  for  the  excess 
imposed  by  the  bill  above  the  amounts  such  articles 
may  have  paid.  That  this  curious  provision — de-  i 
signed  to  make  the  law  effective  before  it  becomes  a 
law — will  hold  water  in  the  courts  is  very  much  to  be 
doubted,  but  it  will  possibly  tend  to  discourage 
wholesale  importations  while  the  bill  is  pending. 
This,  unquestionably,  was  the  motive  back  of  the 
retroactive  clause. 


The  capacity  of  multitudes  of  people  to  give  much 
attention  to  small  matters  which  in  no  way  concern 
them  is  shown  in  the  current  speculation  as  to  who, 
under  the  McKinley  regime,  is  to  be  the  "lady  of  the 
White  House" — the  presumption  being  that  Mrs. 
McKinley,  a  chronic  invalid,  will  be  unable  to  take 
any  regular  or  serious  part  in  the  social  life  of  the 
capital.  The  President  has  always  been  a  very  de- 
voted husband,  and  he  has  never,  in  his  domestic  and 
official  life  in  Ohio  or  at  Washington,  shown  any  dis- 
position to  shine  in  society.  He  will  probably  con- 
tinue his  habit  of  attending  to  business  first  and 
society  afterward,  and  of  avoiding  the  "  functions  " 
in  which  his  wife  is  not  able  to  take  part.  WTe  sus- 
pect that,  sick  or  well,  at  home  or  absent,  Mrs. 
McKinley  will  be  the  "lady  of  the  White  House" 
while  her  husband  is  the  man  of  the  White  House, 
and  that  no  other  woman  will  be  invited  to  assume 
her  duties  or  take  her  place.  Iu  our  system,  the  wife 
of  the  President  has  no  official  place  or  part,  and  all 
the  talk  about  the  matter  is  very  silly  and  officious. 

The  disposition  to  create  a  "Court"  at  Washing- 
ton, which  gained  some  little  headway  under  Arthur 
got  a  wholesome  setback  under  Cleveland,  who  had 
no  taste  or  sympathy  with  the  idea.  During  his  first 
term  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Whitney  carried  a  good 
deal  of  sail  in  a  social  way  and  undertook  to  make 
the  formal  christening  of  a  child  something  like  a 
court  event.  The  arrangements  were  on  great  scale 
and  a  prominent  place  was  reserved  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  wife.  But  in  response  to  an  invitation 
Mr.  Cleveland  returned  a  curt  note  to  the  effect  that 
neither  himself  nor  Mrs.  Cleveland  would  be  present; 
and  to  make  the  snub  emphatic  they  spent  part  of 
the  afternoon  in  the  White  House  grounds  watching 
a  party  of  poor  children  at  play  on  the  terraces. 
Again,  when  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  adminis- 
tration Mr.  Cleveland  tendered  a  Secretaryship  to 
Mr.  Carlisle,  the  latter  hesitated  to  accept,  declar- 
ing that  he  was  poor  and  could  not  aff  ird  the  per- 
sonal expense  suitable  to  a  cabinet  minister.  But 
Mr.  Cleveland  silenced  his  objections  by  declaring 
that  he  did  not  propose  his  administration  to  be  a 
fashionable  one  and  would  rather  the  cabinet  fami- 
lies would  live  simply  than  otherwise.  And  by  way  of 
example  the  Clevelands  lived  a  strictly  domestic  life, 
varied  only  by  most  formal  entertainments  as  are 
due  by  tradition  at  the  hands  of  the  President. 

It  would  be  well  if  Mr.  Cleveland's  policy  in  this 
matter  were  followed  by  all  our  Presidents  and  by 
all  our  public  men.  No  small  part  of  the  motive 
which  keeps  the  best  men  out  of  public  life  is  the 
popular  idea  that  an  official  must  live  in  a  costly 
way.  The  truth  is  that  the  most  effective  men  are 
not  the  freest  entertainers.  Ex-Senator  Edmunds, 
Secretary  Sherman,  and  a  score  of  others  whose  in- 
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fluence  in  our  larger  public  life  has  been  long  con- 
tinued, are  not  among  those  who  keep  open  house 
and  who  habitually  bid  champagne  to  flow. 

American  sympathy  with  Cuba  never  misses  a 
chance  to  declare  itself,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  when  it  must  overleap  all  bounds  and  enforce 
action  by  our  Government  in  behalf  of  the  struggling 
patriots.  On  Monday  the  following  resolutions 
passed  the  Senate  without  a  dissenting  vote: 

Whereas,  Information  has  come  to  the  Senate  that  General 
Ruiz  Rivera,  a  leader  of  the  Cuban  Army  of  Independence, 
recently  captured  by  the  Spanish  forces^  is  to  be  tried  by 
drum-head  court-martial  and  shot;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  if  such  information  la 
found  to  be  true,  to  protest  to  the  Spanish  Government 
against  such  a  violation  of  civilized  warfare. 


Fancy:  Made  from  fully  ripened  selected  fruit  of 
large  size,  well  bleached,  bright,  clean,  well  cured 
and  free  from  imperfections. 

Choice:  Made  from  fully  ripened  selected  fruit  of 
medium  size,  well  bleached,  bright,  clean,  well  cured 
and  free  from  imperfections. 

Standard:  Merchantable  bleached  fruit,  not  fully 
up  to  the  standards  required  for  "choice." 

Prime:  Comprising  all  fruit  not  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  Standard  grade. 

PEACH  KS. 

Fancy:  Made  from  fully  ripened  selected  fruit  of 
large  size,  free  from  imperfections,  clean,  well 
bleached  and  well  cured. 

Choice:  Made  from  fully  ripened  fruit  of  medium 
size,  clean,  well  bleached,  bright  iu  color  and  well 
cured. 

St  i  mi  I  <  ml :  Good  merchantable  bleached  fruit  not 
meeting  the  requirements  of  "choice"  and  may  aver- 
age smaller. 

/'rime:  Kmbracing  all  dried  peaches  so  defective 
in  quality  as  to  render  them  unsuitable  for  the  above 
grades,  to  be  sold  by  sample. 

PEARS. 

Fancy:  Made  from  fully  ripened,  large,  selected 
Bartletts,  free  from  imperfections,  halves  or  quar- 
ters, clean,  bright  and  well  cured. 

Chofce:  Made  from  fully  ripened  Bartletts  of  me- 
dium size,  halves  or  quarters,  clean,  bright  and  well 
cured. 

Standard:    Made  from  well  ripened  Bartletts, 
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bleached,  but  not  meeting  the  requirements  of 
"  choice  "  in  size,  color  and  general  conditions. 

Prime :  Inferior  dried  pears,  to  be  sold  by  sample 
only. 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


Theue  is  practically  no  change  in  the  Cretan  situation  since 
last  week. 

CHICAGO  has  gone  Democratic  by  a  heavy  majority.  The 
new  Mayor  is  a  son  of  the  late  Mayor  Harrison. 

A  TENDER  of  the  Assistant  Secretaryship  of  War  made  by 
President  McKinley  to  Col.  Fred  Grant  has  been  declined. 

Andrew  1).  White  of  New  York  has  been  named  Minister 
to  Germany  and  Gen.  Wm.  F.  Draper  of  Massachusetts  will 
go  to  Italy. 

E.  D.  McCabb,  late  secretary  of  Gov.  Budd,  has  been  ap- 
pointed State  Librarian.  His  successor  will  be  Mr.  P.  .1. 
Shields  of  Sacramento. 


Gleanings. 


Tu ere  is  said  to  be  a  good  market  for  California  horses  in 
Japan. 

E.  T.  Scott  of  Paso  Uobles  has  invented  a  means  of  killing 
squirrels,  which  he  describes  in  a  letter  to  the  Rikai.  as 
highly  effective.  He  puts  drachms  of  common  powder  iD  a 
gun  barrel  :i  feet  long  and  made  flexible  to  suit  crooked  holes. 
He  inserts  this  gun  barrel  into  the  squirrel  holes  and  tires  it 
off:  withdraws  the  gun  and  covers  up  the  hole,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  gas,  which,  he  says,  is  sure  death  to  the  pests.  Sev- 
enty holes  can  be  "shot"  with  one  pound  of  powder,  which 
costs  20  cents. 

LOS  ANGELE9  Record :  "  Peter  Casson  is  a  butcher  in  the 
prohibition  town  of  Escondido.  He  also  has  a  ranch  and  a 
winery.  It  is  related  that  last  fall  he  made  several  thousand 
gallons  of  wine,  which  he  stored  in  big  vats.  One.  holding  (MO 
gallons,  was  reserved  for  a  higher  price.  Early  in  February 
Casson  sampled  this  cask  and  felt  that  it  was  going  to  be  a 
money  maker.  The  vat  had  a  small  plug  that  projected  near 
the  floor.  How  this  chanced  to  be  pulled  out  by  his  herd  i'f 
forty  hogs  some  time  that  day,  Casson  does  not  know.  But 
the  following  morning  his  cask  was  empty,  and  his  hogs  wal- 
lowed drunkenly  about  it.  Only  one  was  able  to  rise  to  its 
feet  at  sight  of  Casson,  when  it  fell  down  again,  completely 
jagged."' 

Gakcia,  Jacoiis  &  Co. ,  fruit  dealers  of  Condon,  write  as  fol- 
lows under  date  of  March  :ird  :  "The  California  orange  busi- 
ness to  the  English  market  has  opened  ;  and  up  to  the  present 
time  we  have  received  consignments  from  several  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  producers  in  Riverside.  The  re- 
sult from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  has  been  satisfactory  ;  but 
what  is  more  important  is  that  the  fruit  has  taken  the  taste 
of  the  British  consumer,  and  on  all  sides  the  oranges  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  finest  that  ever  came  to  Great  Britain. 
Under  the  circumstances,  a  very  much  larger  consumption 
must  follow;  and,  as  we  hear  on  reliable  authority,  that  the 
growth  in  California  will  increase  in  immense  proportions,  we 
think  that  this  market  may  be  safely  looked  upon  as  a  good 
outlet.  Of  course,  the  prices  here  will  depend  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  the  quantities  sent  forward  :  and  the  primary  object 
of  the  speculator  in  California  will  be  to  reduce  his  expenses 
as  much  as  possible." 


This  means  nothing  in  a  positive  sense,  since  it  is 
only  a  declaration  of  opinion  and  a  piece  of  advice  to 
the  President.  But  it  means  a  great  deal  in  the 
sense  that  it  carries  with  it  the  weight  of  National 
sympathy  and  judgment.  The  President  may  take 
no  notice  of  it — probably  will  not — but  it  will  have 
its  effect  upon  the  Madrid  authorities  all  the  same; 
and  it  will  probably  save  General  Rivera's  life. 

Although  Spain  has  sent  200,000  soldiers  to  Cuba, 
and  has  been  engaged  in  active  military  operations 
there  for  two  years,  she  persists  in  the  pretence  that 
there  is  no  war.  In  her  theory  the  insurgents  are 
mere  traitors  and  outlaws,  entitled  to  no  considera- 
tion as  soldiers,  and  subject  to  the  penalties  which 
attach  to  disturbers  of  social  peace  and  order. 
When  captured  they  are  put  out  of  the  way  like  so 
many  brigands  and  murderers;  and  it  might  be  said 
for  this  system  that  it  simplifies  the  game,  saves 
cost  and  accords  perfectly  with  the  Spanish  taste 
for  cruelty. 

Classification  of  Dried  Fruits. 


To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  inform  me  how 
many  grades  of  dried  apricots  are  in  use  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  define  them  ?    Yours  truly,  A  .  S. 

Prunedale. 

In  reply  to  this  inquirer  and  for  the  benefit  of 
other  readers  we  reproduce  the  following  classifica- 
tion of  dried  fruits  adopted  by  the  San  Francisco 
Fruit  Exchange.  This  classification  is  generally  ad- 
hered to  by  dealers  in  this  market: 

APRICOTS. 

Fauci/  Moorparhs :  Made  from  fully  ripened  selected 
fruit  of  large  size,  well  bleached,  bright,  clean,  well 
cured  and  free  from  imperfections. 

Choice  Mom-parks  :  Made  from  fully  ripened  se- 
\  lected  fruit  of  medium  size,  well  bleached,  bright, 
clean,  well  cured  and  free  from  imperfections. 

Choice:  Made  from  fully  ripened  fruit  of  medium 
size,  well  beached,  bright,  clean  and  well  cured. 

Standard:  Merchantable  bleached  fruit,  not  fully 
up  to  the  standards  required  for  "  choice." 

Prime:  Comprising  all  fruits  not  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  Standard  grade. 

NECTARINES. 


Tin:  floods  in  the  lower  Mississippi  have  left  the  people  of 
many  localities  destitute  and  starving,  and  appeals  in  their 
behalf  are  being  made  to  the  country  at  large. 

The  U.  S.  cruiser  Philadelphia  has  been  ordered  to  Hono- 
lulu, and  the  fact  has  given  rise  to  a  world  of  gossip  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  new  administration  towards  Hawaii. 

Tin;  Spanish  troops  in  the  Philippine  islands  appear  to  be 
getting  the  best  of  the  war  with  the  insurgents.  The  chief 
rebel  strongholds  have  been  captured  and  many  of  the  patriots 
slain. 

Ten*  bicycle  relay  riders  rode  101)  miles  around  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  last  Sunday  in  4  hours  411  minutes  and  39  seconds. 
For  the  third  time  the  San  Francisco  men  won  over  the  Oak- 
landers. 

Gov.  Bui>i>  has  cut  down  the  general  appropriation  for  State 
expenses  upwards  of  a  million  dollars.  The  principal  item  is 
that  providing  for  the  support  of  the  State  printing  office,  and 
that  institution  will  be  closed. 

City  and  town  elections  in  Michigan  and  Ohio,  held  on 
Monday  of  this  week,  went  more  favorably  for  the  Democrats 
than  for  the  Republicans.  The  municipal  government  of  Cin- 
cinnati will,  for  the  ensuing  term,  be  in  the  hands  of  Demo- 
crats. 

Enoi.an d's  interest  in  the  American  arbitration  treaty  is, 
manifestly,  not  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  reign  of  peace 
on  earth  has  come — witness  the  fact  that  she  is  spending 
1115,000,000  this  year  in  increasing  and  supporting  her  naval 
establishment. 

TheS.  P.  management  is  considering  the  project  of  oper- 
ating its  San  Francisco-San  .lose  line  by  electricity,  with 
half-hourly  trains.  It  is  claimed  that  the  time  can,  by  the 
use  of  the  electric  motor,  be  cut  from  two  hours  to  one  and 
one-half  hours. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  dismissed  the  appeal  of  Murderer 
Durrant  for  a  rehearing.  Unless  the  Governor  or  the  U.  S. 
courts  interfere,  Durrant  has  about  three  months  more  of 
life.  His  first  murder— that  of  Blanche  Lamont— was  com- 
mitted April  :',  1895. 

England  is  manifestly  making  preparations,  looking  to  the 
coercion  of  the  Transvaal  in  South  Africa.  The  gold  miners 
demand  it,  and  the  English  people  want  it:  and  in  one  way  or 
another,  the  job  will  be  done.  The  only  salvation  of  the 
Boers  lies  in  the  friendship  of  Germany,  and  that  is  not  likely 
to  amount  to  anything  more  than  mere  exchange  of  empty 
civilities. 

The  Government  will  charter  a  ship  to  carry  the  contribu- 
tions of  Americans  to  the  starving  people  of  India;  but  the 
resolution  authorizing  this  to  be  done  did  not  get  through 
Congress  without  a  good  deal  of  warm  talk,  especially  aimed 
at  England.  McMillan  (D. )  of  Tennessee  said  that  he  did  not 
want  to  stand  in  the  way  of  charity,  but  this  was  the  time 
i  for  plain  talk,  when,  he  declared,  "The  sad  spectacle  is  pre- 
sented of  us  having  to  contribute  charity  to  the  starving  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain  in  one  part  of  the  world,  while  she  Is 
bombarding  suffering  Chiistians  in  another  part  of  the 
world."  "While  we  are  providing  for  the  suffering  poor  we 
should  point  out  why  they  have  become  poor,'"  declared  Simp- 
son (Pop.)  of  Kansas.  "  It  was  an  historical  fact  that  while 
we  were  contributing  to  suffering  Ireland  every  ship  that 
sailed  from  Ireland  bore  her  products  to  England  as  a  tribute 
to  the  absentee  landlordism  of  that  country.  Why  is  it  that 
India,  whose  people  are  producers,  are  starving  because  of 
one  year  of  drouth ' " 


April  10,  1897. 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


Wool  Has  Doubled  in  Value.— Last  May  when  Wm.  Dun- 
stone  and  his  sod  Albert  finished  clipping  their  sheep,  the 
wool  could  have  been  sold  at  5  cents  a  pound.  They  sheared 
the  sheep  again  in  August  and  they  concluded  to  hold  their 
crop  until  after  election.  After  McKinley  passed  under  the 
wire  as  a  winner  wool  began  to  advance  and  has  crept  up 
steadily  ever  since.  Yesterday  they  sold  their  two  clips  of 
last  year  for  Hl/S  cents  a  pound,  or  just  50  per  cent  advance 
from  what  they* could  have  got  less  than  a  year  ago. — Oroville 
Register. 

Contra  Costa. 

RUMORS  OF  A  Sugar  FaCTOBT. — The  latest  rumor  in  regard 
to  the  purchase  by  Claus  Spreckels  of  the  tract  of  250  acres 
near  Point  Richmond  is  to  the  effect  that  he  contemplates  the 
erection  of  an  immense  sugar  factory  there,  and  that  beets 
from  Sonoma,  Marin,  Solano,  Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  San  Joa- 
quin and  this  county  will  be  shipped  there  to  be  converted  in- 
to sugar.  We  hope  this  rumor  is  true  and  that  Contra  Costa 
will  have  a  factory,  such  a  one  as  is  now  being  built  in  Salinas 
by  Spreckels  and  which  will  give  employment  to  30,000  acres 
of  land  to  produce  the  beets  which  will  be  needed  to  keep  it 
running.  During  the  operating  season  of  four  or  five  months 
there  will  be  paid  out  for  wages  $5000  a  day  and  for  beets  and 
other  materials  118,000.  The  two  factories,  one  in  Salinas  and 
one  in  Watson ville,  will  use  12,000  tons  of  lime  rock  every 
year.  These  figures,  which  are  quoted  from  a  local  paper, 
show  what  an  immense  industry  is  being  established  by  the 
creation  of  beet  sugar  factories  and  indicate  the  vast  propor- 
tions which  the  business  may  come  to  take  in  future  years  in 
this  Statc.--Contra  Costa  News. 


Effect  of  rn  Frost. — From  the  Sanger  Herald,  April  3rd : 
There  is  do  doubt  that  the  fruit  crop  of  l'Vesno  county  has 
been  seriously  damaged  by  the  heavy  frosts  of  the  past  few 
weeks,  when  the  mercury  fell  as  low  as  20  degrees  in  some 
places.  Almonds  and  apricots  are  knocked  out  altogether,  and 
in  some  orchards  the  peaches  are  badly  damaged,  notably  on 
the  (lartenlaub  place,  six  miles  southwest  of  town.  Apples 
and  prunes  are  thought,  generally  speaking,  not  to  have  been 
far  enough  advanced  for  much  damage  to  be  done  to  them,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  vineyards  and  citrus 
fruits.  Nectarines  are  not  hurt  in  the  least  by  the  frost. 
Many  growers  say  that  the  damage  to  the  peaches  will  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  needed  thinning. 


Tiik  Willows  Creamery. — The  creamery  matter  is  moving 
along  quite  satisfactorily  and  the  second  day's  work  of  Mr. 
Sweet  shows  $ 1500  of  stock  taken,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  stock  will  be  subscribed  for  before  the 
end  of  the  week,  as  this  will  mean  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise. Several  of  our  fanners  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
town  are  preparing  ground  for  the  plantiog  of  alfalfa,  which 
is  but  the  beginning  of  the  improvement  that  will  naturally 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  creamerv. — News. 


The  Wible  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Company  have  just  ship- 
ped the  last  of  their  dried  prunes  and  peaches.  This  firm  has 
shipped  from  its  orchards  125  tons  of  prunes  and  25  tons  of 
dried  peaches.  Returns  from  the  shipments  made  earlier  in 
the  season  were  exceedingly  satisfactory.  The  recent  ship- 
ments were  made  to  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  Kastern  points,  and  no  returns  have  been  made.  Mr. 
3,  3,  Mack  says  that  unless  the  frost  thins  them  out,  the  trees 
will  he  overloaded  for  the  coining  season.  So  far  he  thinks 
that  no  serious  damage  has  been  dooe,  but  as  loog  as  there  is 
much  snow  on  the  mountains,  and  the  weather  continues 
clear,  he  fears  killing  frosts.— Kern  Echo. 

Kings. 

[N  its  issue  of  April  2d  inst.  the  Han  ford  Sentinel  says: 
"There  are  many  fields  of  late-sown  grain  that  are  in  sorely 
need  of  rain.  The  rainfall  has  been  light,  but  it  has  been  so 
distributed  that  it  has  shown  best  results." 

I. oh  Angeles. 

Model  Road-Sprinkling  Outfit-. —The  Downey  Champion 
thus  describes  the  road-sprinkling  apparatus  owned  by  the 
Kanchito  road  district:  A  galvanized  water  tank,  about  IS 
feet  long  and?!  feet  in  diameter,  is  mounted  on  a  substantial 
wagon  running  gear.  On  the  platform  beneath  on  one  side  is 
a  small  gasoline  engine,  and  on  the  opposite  side  a  force  pump 
with  hose  attachments,  for  tilling  the  tank.  A  sprinkling 
attachment  in  the  rear  completes  the  out  tit.  The  entire  ap- 
paratus cost  the  district  £150.  The  cost  of  operation,  includ- 
ing team  and  driver,  is  $2.50  per  day. 

Standard  for  Walnuts.—  The  walnut  growers  of  the  Los 
Nietos  and  Kanchito  Association  have  arrived  at  the  very 
sensible  conclusion  that  to  obtain  the  best  market  price  for 
the  output  of  their  orchards  the  standard  of  excellence  of  the 
nuts  must  be  maintained.  Heretofore  each  individual  grower 
graded  his  crop,  prepared  it  for  market,  and  delivered  it 
sacked  to  the  association  for  sale  or  shipment.  Under  this 
plan,  to  secure  uniformity  in  grading,  sulphuring,  etc..  was 
almost  impossible.  To  obviate  this  the  association  now  pro- 
poses to  construct  a  suitable  building  with  the  necessarv  ap- 
pliances to  do  all  this  work.  Thus,  UDder  one  management, 
with  skillful  workmen,  the  desired  end  can  be  gained  at  a 
materially  lessened  cost  to  the  producer.— Downey  Champion. 

Pomona  letter  2d  inst.  :  The  prevailing  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  in  consideration  of  the  great  quantity  of  apricot  blossoms 
in  comparison  with  the  young  fruit  which  had  shed  the  leaf  or 
blossom  the  loss  of  apricots  will  not  hurt  the  crop,  for  it  is 
claimed  there  would  have  been  too  heavv  a  crop  lef t.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  mercury  fell  to  the  danger  point  in  many 
localities,  but  in  a  great  many  orchards  smudge  tires  were 
kept  going  from  midnight  until  daylight,  and  if  thought  nec- 
essary will  again  be  burned  to-night.  On  some  of  the  low 
grounds  the  opinion  is  that  all  the  young  fruit  already  set  has 
been  frozen,  but  that  plenty  yet  remains. 


Biu  POTATO  Planting. —  John  B.  Osborn  of  Atwatcr  has  a 
patent  sweet  potato  planter  with  which  he  can  plant  five 
acres  a  day.  It  is  drawn  by  two  horses  and  it  plants  and 
waters  slips  at  the  same  time.  It  is  reported  that  there  will 
be  over  10(H)  acres  planted  to  sweet  potatoes  in  the  Atwater 
country  this  season."  — Merced  Star. 

Monterey. 

Pkofit  in  Burs. -Illustrating  the  prolitsof  growing  beets 
for  the  sugar  factories  the  Salinas  Index  says:    "James  Bar- 


din  planted  2i>0  acres  to  beets  in  the  season  of  18%.    The  total 

cost  of  labor  for  planting,  weeding,  harvesting  and  hauling 
i  was  DM00.  The  total  net  profit  on  the  crop  was  18060.  The 
|  same  land  planted  another  year  to  barley  cost  for  labor  in 

planting  and  harvesting  $300;  net  profit  on  the  barlev  crop, 

$2000." 

Napa. 

One  Enterprise  Brings  Anothek. — The  enterprise  of 
Woodland  recently  won  for  that  city  a  creamery — an  institu- 

|  tion  that  is  making  money  for  its  owners  and  patrons.  And 

j  now  the  Mail  of  Woodland  is  urging  the  establishment  of  a 
cannery.  It's  the  natural  order  of  things — from  one  degree 
of  prosperity  to  another.    Napa  has  a  cannery,  but  no  cream- 

J  ery.  The  last  named  institution  is  as  important  as  the  first 
and  just  as  needful  in  the  promotion  of  thrift  and  the  devel- 
opment of  home  interests.  The  little  town  of  Wheatlaod 
started  a  creamery  in  June,  1806,  with  scarcely  enough  milk 
to  churn  twice  a  week.  Now  it  receives  a  ton  of  milk  a  day. 
It  has,  according  to  the  Four  t  urner*,  made  dairying  profit- 
able and  placed  the  farmers  of  Yuba  county  on  the  lookout 
for  ways  and  means  of   increasing  their  milk  producers. 

i  "Every  heifer  calf  is  heralded  with  pleasure  and  will  be  cared 
for  and  listed  for  a  milcher.  Every  ciw  which  is  a  good  milker 
and  is  offered  at  a  reasonable  figure  finds  ready  sale."— Napa 
Register. 

Beet  Talk  in  Napa. — E.  Winship,  president  of  our  Board 
of  Trade,  was  in  St.  Helena  Friday  talking  up  sugar  beet 
interests.  Two  or  three  contracts  were  secured  in  that 
vicinity,  swelling  considerably  the  acreage  that  will  be  seeded 
to  sugar  beets  in  Napa  valley  this  season.  As  a  result  of  the 
active  canvass  prosecuted  among  the  farmers  along  sugar  lines 
by  Messrs.  Winship  and  Ingallstbe  last  few  weeks  something 
like  180  acres  will  be  devoted  to  the  industry  here  this  year. 
These  gentlemen  have  been  working  not  for  private  gain  but 
for  the  common  good  in  this  matter,  and  their  success  is  sub- 
ject for  general  congratulation.  With  the  knowledge  gained 
by  and  the  profits  shown  to  the  producers  who  plant  beets 
tbis  year,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  a  general  movement 
one  year  hence  toward  the  establishment  here  of  a  sugar  fac- 
;  tory.— Napa  Register. 

Orange. 

Fine  Ckoc  Outlook.— The  desert  windstorm,  locally  known 
as  the  "  Santa  Ana,''  has  not  done  so  much  injury  to  the  beet 
crop  as  was  feared.  The  section  suffering  most  from  its  effects 
i  lies  west  of  town,  and  not  more  than  thirty  acres  will  have  to 
be  replanted.    The  crop  in  all  parts  of  the  county  is  the  most 
promising  of  any  since  the  industry  began  some  four  years 
i  ago,  and  the  outcome  of  it  will  be  the  lifting  of  many  a  mort- 
j  gage  and  the  beginning  of  many  a  bank  account  among  the 
farmers.    *   *    *   The  rumble  of  the  churn  staff  is  heard  no 
more  in  the  land.    Home-made  butter  realizes  only  20  cents 
j  per  two-pound  roll  in  the  stores,  and  the  result  is  that  people 
j  with  one  or  two  cows  are  investing  in  milk  cans  and  hauling 
their  milk  to  the  nearest  creamery. — Anaheim  letter. 

A  letter  to  the  Rural  from  El  Toro,  2nd  inst,  says:    "  We 
have  had  a  cruel  frost  in  the  south.    I  smudged  three  nights 
for  apricots,  but  can  not  yet  say  if  they  are  saved.    Most  oth- 
J  ers  seem  to  be  ruined,  excepting  that  some  new  blossoms  are 
coming  out  since  the  freeze." 

The  Alamitos  Factory.— H.  P.  Dyer  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
■vho  is  to  put  in  machinery  for  the  new  sugar  factory  at  Ala- 
mitos, has  arrived  and  will  see  that  the  machinery  goes  into 
place  in  perfect  shape,  and  the  factory  will  be  ready  by  June 
loth,  provided  beets  are  ready  for  delivery  by  that  time.  The 
company  has  decided  to  erect  a  warehouse  50x150  for  the  stor- 
age of  sugar.  It  is  to  be  of  brick,  with  a  concrete  floor  and 
metal  roof,  making  it  strictly  fireproof.  *  *  *  Of  the  :*5U0 
acres  of  the  ranch  in  beets  this  season,  1000  acres  have  been 
seeded  and  TOO  acres  of  the  beets  are  coming  up  nicely,  show- 
ing as  fine  a  stand  as  anyone  could  wish.  There  will  be  no 
replanting  this  season.— Anaheim  Cazette. 

Tiik  Bolsa  creamery  is  now  handling  8600  pounds  of  milk 
daily,  the  butter  output  being  808  pounds.  The  four  creamer- 
ies in  the  Westminster  region  are  using  nearly  20,000  pounds 
of  milk  per  day. 

Placer. 

The  Kural's  Auburn  correspondent  writes  as  follows  under 
date  of  2nd  inst. :  "So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  frost  has  done 
the  fruit  no  injury,  excepting  in  a  few  low  exposed  places." 

Mr.  Fred  C.  Miles,  the  well  known  nurseryman  of  Penryn, 
a  close  observer  and  skillful  man  as  regards  fruit  matters, 
writes  to  the  Rural,  under  date  of  1th  inst.,  as  follows: 
"  There  will  be  a  heavier  crop  in  this  section  than  last  year, 
but  it  is  too  early  to  say  just  what  the  damage  has  been  by 
the  frosts — some,  no  doubt,  especially  on  the  low-lying  places. 
Will  be  better  able  to  tell  by  the  end  of  the  week." 


Ki\  i-rslile. 

The  Los  Angeles  Esprest  thus  hits  off  a  story  printed  last 
week  in  San  Francisco:  "The  San  Francisco  Call,  with  the 
amiability  of  the  northern  press,  in  its  issue  of  Tuesday  an- 
nounces that  the  valleys  ol  Kiverside  and  Santa  Ana  sulfered  j 
greatly  from  the  wind  of  Monday.  The  people  of  those  locali- 
ties are  in  ignorance  of  any  such  devastation,  for  on  that  day  | 
the  report  to  the  CxprsM  from  Santa  Ana  was  that  they  did 
not  know  that  a  wind  was  blowing,  and  the  news  from  River- 
side was  that  no  harm  had  been  done." 

A  Curiosity  in  Bee  Hiving.  — Last  summer,  while  hunting 
on  the  river  bottom  back  of  Jacinto,  Dr.  Tooley  came  across  a 
swarm  of  bees  which  had  settled  in  the  top  of  an  elder  bush, 
spread  its  wax  and  gathered  honey  in  large  quantities.  The 
honeycomb  then  was  larger  than  a  washtub,  and  its  immense 
weight  was  supported  by  a  half-dozen  small  elder  stalks.  The 
doctor  did  not  rob  the  bees  then,  but  last  fall  told  Mr.  Barham 
where  the  bees  were  located  and  asked  him  to  rob  them,  but 
they  were  not  found.  Last  week  Billy  Manuel  found  the 
hive,  which  was  then  well  preserved  after  going  through  the 
hard  winter  rains.  The  honey  had  all  been  eaten  and  the 
comb  was  literally  black  with  dead  bees,  which  were  either 
starved  or  frozen  to  death.— Promoter. 


Santa  Clstra. 

Two  SMALL  shipments  of  strawberries  were  sent  from  the 
Alviso  district  to  San  Francisco  last  week— the  first  of  the 
season. 

Recent  frosts  have  affected  the  apricot  crop  in  the  Carneros, 
Vega  and  Corralitos  districts,  but  it  is  hoped  the  damage  will 
not  prove  as  serious  as  has  been  reported.  The  apricot  is  a 
heavy  bearer  in  those  districts  and  the  trees  can  usually 
stand  a  heavy  thinning  with  gain  to  the  quality  and  price  of 
the  fruit. 

An  accurate  listing  of  the  acreage  in  berries  in  Pajaro  val- 
ley was  made  last  week  by  gentlemen  interested  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  they  have  furnished  us  the  following  figures: 
Strawberries,  014  acres;  blackberries,  si  acres;  raspberries. 
59  acres;  total,  784  acres.  This  is  the  largest  strawberry  dis- 
trict on  the  Pacific  slope.  *  «  *  The  outlook  for  a  good 
apple  market  this  fall  is  encouraging.     The  Fruit  Exchange 


has  been  offered  an  advance  on  its  last  year's  prices  for  Bellc- 
fleurs,  with  a  substantial  advance  guarantee  pavment.  if  it 
will  contract  its  pack  of  four-tier  Belletleurs.  "  The  matter 
will  be  acted  upon  by  the  directors  at  their  next  meeting. 
Well  packed  and  choicely  graded  Bellefleurs  will  have  no 
trouble  finding  a  good  market  next  fall.  — Pajaronian. 


Sauta  Cruz. 

White  ok  Jap  Labor  in  Beet  Culture  ?— Until  two  voars 
ago,  says  the  Watsonville  Itoxtler,  the  Chinese  had  a  monopoly 
of  the  work  of  caring  for  the  growing  beet  crops  in  this  valley 
anil  the  Chinese  contractors  took  advantage  of  the  situation 
to  emulate  American  monopjlists  by  "  charging  all  the  traffic 
would  bear"  for  their  labor.  Last'year  the  Japs  entered  the 
field  and  proved  formidable  competitors  to  the  slant-eyed 
Mongolian.  The  former  reduced  the  price  for  beet-field  labor 
from  $1.20  to  TO  cents  per  ton.  This  year  the  Japs  have  fixed 
i  the  rates  for  contract  work  to  tl  per  ton— a  price  that  affords 
|  fair  remuneration  for  the  labor  employed.  The  onlv  advan- 
j  tage,  if  it  may  be  termed  su<-h,  that' accrues  to  the  beet 
farmer  from  the  employment  of  Japs  or  Chinese  is  its  cheap- 
|  ness.  Now  that  the  Japs  have,  by  their  action  in  raising  the 
rates,  eliminated  the  factor  of  cheapness  from  the  labor  prob- 
lem, the  white  laborer  is  afforded  an  opportunity  to  work  in 
the  beet  fields  and  earn  fair  wages,  as  wages  go  in  these  days 
of  business  depression.  Whether  he  is  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency is  a  question  that  he  alone  can  decide.  In  the  matter 
of  unskilled  labor  in  the  beet  fields  competition  with  the  labor 
of  the  imported  Orientals  is  inevitable,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
hopeless.  The  work  that  has  heretofore  been  done  by  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  in  the  Pajaro  vallev  fields  should  be 
performed  by  white  men.  That  it  can  be  done  by  the  latter 
is  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  the  beet  growers  of 
Chinoand  Anaheim,  who  employ  while  labor  exclusively  and 
find  it  profitable.  The  majority  of  the  Pajaro  valley  beet 
growers  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  employ  sober,  in- 
dustrious white  men  in  the  cultivation  and  harvesting  of 
their  crops.  The  white  laborers  should  meet  them  half  way 
and  thus  work  out  their  own  salvation. 


The  frost  of  March  38 tb  did  no  harm  in  Vac*  valley. 

Experimenting  with  Hemp. -Ben  Ettlinger  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Eppinirer  ..V  Co.  of  Dixon, 
and  who  also  owns  several  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  Solano  county,  is  going  to  experiment  with 
hemp  culture,  probably  on  Ryer  island.  He  has  become  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  in  California  that  is 
adapted  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  hemp,  and  he  is  also 
satisfied  t hat  it  could  be  made  one  of  the  leading  industries 
in  California.  *  *  *  *  A  few  vears  ago  a  capitalist  named 
Kirk  came  out  from  Peoria,  111.  He  became  interested  in  the 
culture  of  hemp,  and  last  vear  decided  to  make  some  experi- 
ments in  Butte  countv.  He  induced  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Heinev.  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  raising 
hem))  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  to  come  to  California  and 
superintended  these  experiments.  The  hemp  plant  thrives 
in  deep,  sediment  soil,  such  as  is  usually  found  in  the  river 
bottoms;  and,  after  looking  the  field  over,  Mr.  Kirk  decided 
to  make  his  experiment  near  Gridley.  Two  hundred  acres 
were  planted  and  the  result  was  a  heavy  crop.  Mr.  Kirk  is 
so  well  satisfied  with  the  success  of  his  experiment  that  he 
will  increase  the  area  planted  to  hemp  this  season  to  :J00 
acres.  March  is  the  planting  season  and  the  crop  is  usually 
harvested  in  September.  The  cost  of  seeding,  cultivating'' 
and  gathering  the  (Top  is  about  $25  an  acre.  The  yield  last 
year  was  about  1500  pounds  per  acre,  which  is  worth  about 
five  cents  a  pound.  It  would  be  worth  more,  but  the  first 
crop  was  not  very  clean.  The  hemp  has  been  put  up  in  400- 
pound  bales  and  readily  commands  $20  per  bale.  The  import- 
ance of  this  industry  will  be  realized  when  it  is  stated  that 
the  importation  of  hemp  and  the  material  into  which  it  is 
made  amounts  to  more  than  one  million  dollars'  worth  for 
California  alone.  This  comes  principally  from  Russia  and 
Italy.  The  soil  on  Ryer  island  answers  all  the  requirements, 
and  Mr.  Ettlinger  is  confident  of  success.  The  results  of  his 
experiment  will  be  watched  with  interest.  — Woodland 
Democrat. 

Government  buyers  of  horses  and  mules  were  with  us  last 
week,  and  as  the  demand  is  for  a  class  of  horses  not  needed  in 
the  cities,  they  had  little  trouble  in  making  selections,  for 

which  good  prices  were  paid. — Dixon  Tribune. 


Up  to  Average — Two  gentlemen  interested  in  fruit  cul- 
ture took  a  trip  on  Tuesday  evening  westerly  as  far  as  Tren- 
ton and  easterly  as  far  as  Windson  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating the  damage  to  the  coming  crop  by  the  late  frosts,  and 
they  report  that  conditions  are  much  more  favorable  than 
they  anticipated.  The  damage  is  not  material  on  any  kind  of 
fruit.  The  trip  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  answering  in- 
quiries from  abroad  as  to  condition  of  the  crop.  The  cron  will 
be  better  than  last  year  and  fully  up  to  the  average. --Santa 
Rosa  Democrat. 

Tokay  Does  Not  Resist.— Instructor  Arthur  P.  Hayne,  in 
charge  of  viticulture  and  olive  culture  in  the  State  Univer- 
sity, has  written  as  follows  to  a  Cloverdale  vineyardist: 
"Concerning  the  resistance  of  the  Tokay,  let  me  say  that  it 
is  just  one  out  of  a  possible  twenty,  and  hence  of  no  value  as 
a  resistant.  This  theory  was  exploded  many  years  ago  in 
many  countries.  A  good  Ki|>aria  or  Rupestris  will  give  a 
resistance  of  nineteen  out  of  a  possible  twenty.  All  resist- 
ants  whose  resistance  is  less  than  twelve  are  worthless  as 
stocks.  Please  tell  your  neighbors  that  it  is  merely  a  waste 
of  money  to  plant  Tokays  as  resistants.  If  people  insist  on 
planting  any  Vitis  ViniTera  (European  non-resistantsi  in  hopes 
of  getting  a  crop  or  two  before  the  phylloxera  gets  at  the 
vineyard,  then  Tokays  will  last  longer  by  a  year  or  two  than 
Muscats,  Xinfandels.  etc.:  but  if  one  is  going  to  graft,  they 
might  as  well  graft  on  a  good  resistant." 

Really,  with  higher  prices  for  wheat,  an  advance  of  Xi  per 
cent  in  wines,  a  growing  demand  for  fruits,  the  development 
in  sugar  beets,  brighter  prospects  in  lumbering,  new  life  and 
promise  in  mining,  and  improving  transportation  facilities, 
one  may  venture  with  a  good  deal  of  confidence  to  predict 
better  times  in  California.— Santa  Rosa  Democrat. 

Concerning  the  projected  electric  railroad  in  the  eastern 
and  northern  regions  of  Sonoma  countv.  Promoter  Stone  says: 
"  We  will  sell  at  first  only  $450,000  of  our  bonds,  or  $lo,oooper 
mile  for  the  forty-five  miles  of  road  from  Embarcadero,  which 
is  on  the  bay  in' Sonoma  county,  to  Healdsburg  by  way  of 
Agua  Caliente.  (ilen  Ellen.  Kenwood.  Melitta  and  Santa 
Rosa.  We  have  a  franchise  from  the  Sonoma  supervisors  to 
build  seventy  miles  of  electric  road  in  that  county  along  one 
side  of  the  main  county  roads  from  Embarcadero  clear  through 
to  Calistoga,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  construct  forty-five 
miles  of  road  to  Healdsburg  from  Embarcadero  first.  I  think 
we  will  be  able  to  begin  grading  before  many  days.  The 
work  will  not  be  heavy  and  the  grades  will  be  practicable  for 
electricity  as  a  motive  power.  By  beginning  the  road  at  Em- 
barcadero we  can  save  money  by  hauling  our  own  supplies  as 
construction  through  the  county  progresses.  The  eastern 
people  to  whom  we  have  submitted  our  project  think  very  fa- 
vorably of  it.    The  road  will  develop  many  places  in  Sonoma 
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county  dow  without  close  connections  with  the  two  steam 
roads  in  that  part  of  the  State." 

Salvation  Army  Farm  in  Sonoma  County. — The  local 
branch  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  advised  that  the  free  use  of 
a  large  tract  of  land  has  been  offered  in  this  county  and  also 
the  free  use  of  buildings  to  be  devoted  to  the  experiment 
suggested  by  Commander  Booth  Tucker  to  remove  the  unem- 
ployed of  San  Francisco  to  vacant  agricultural  lands.  This 
tract  of  land  is  said  to  be  between  San  Francisco  and  the 
Cotati  ranch.  The  proposed  experiment,  if  taken  in  hand, 
will  be  carried  for  five  years.  The  names  of  the  donors  are 
withheld  until  the  matter  is  fully  determined  whether  the 
plan  is  feasible  or  not. 

Shasta. 

A  Touch  of  Frost. — We  have  interviewed  several  of  the 
prominent  fruitgrowers  here  and  they  all  agree  that  consider- 
able damage  is  done  to  almonds,  apricots  and  early  plums.  As 
to  the  peach  crop  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  some  say 
that  most  all  are  injured  to  a  considerable  extent,  while  oth- 
ers are  positive  that  little,  if  any,  damage  is  done.  The  prune 
and  pear  crops  are  not  far  enough  advanced  to  be  damaged  in 
any  way,  and  if  no  more  frosts  come  there  will  be  an  immense 
crop.  Reports  from  Happy  Valley  are  conflicting.  John  An- 
derson informs  us  that  the  early  Crawfords  are  about  all 
killed,  while  other  varieties  of  peaches  are  badly  injured.  He 
also  thinks  the  French  prunes  are  damaged  to  considerable 
extent.  O.  L.  Newton  says  at  his  place  very  little  injury  was 
done  and  reports  the  same  of  other  orchards  in  his  locality. — 
Anderson  Valley  News. 

Sutter. 

A  "Peculiar  Spring  "  in  Sutter  County. — This  has  been 
a  peculiar  spring,  and  as  a  rule  all  vegetation  is  backward. 
The  continued  frost  has  kept  the  grouud  cold  and  grain  has 
made  but  little  growth.  A  spell  of  warm  weather  will  make 
a  wonderful  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  fields  and  or- 
chards. The  few  warm  days  of -last  week  brought  out  the 
fruit  buds  very  fast,  but  the  frosty  mornings  that  followed 
may  have  injured  them  considerably.  It  is  early  to  tell  what 
the  damage  in  this  line  will  be.  Some  growers  in  the  vicinity 
claim  that  there  will  be  little  if  any  loss,  while  others  seem 
to  think  that  some  varieties  of  almonds,  peaches  and  apricots 
have  suffered  considerably.  — Yuba  City  Farmer. 

Trinity. 

The  prospects  of  a  big  crop  in  the  valley  the  ensuing  year 
are  very  promising.  Owing  to  the  mildnessof  the  winter  tlie 
farmers  have  made  a  good  start  and  every  thing  looks  well. 
The  fields  are  green,  and,  with  the  usual  spring  rain,  a  good 
crop  is  assured.  *  *  *  The  Hayfork  Creamery  will  start 
up  about  May  1st  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Meyer.  Al- 
though the  farmers  have  not  yet  had  time  to  prepare  for  feed 
and  to  improve  and  increase  their  stock,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  creamery  will  turn  out  from  100  to  150  pounds  of  butter  a 
day  by  June  1st.  Everything  points  to  a  good  season  in  Hay- 
fork.—Trinity  Journal. 

Tulare. 

Tue  Season  Backward. — The  most  trouble  the  farmers  are 
experiencing  now  is  that  the  frequent  rains  have  made  the 
weeds  grow  so  rank  in  the  orchards  that  it  is  hard  work  to 
plow  them  under,  and  they  only  get  in  a  day  or  two's  work 
when  it  rains  again  and  work  has  to  be  suspended,  as  the  red 
soil  can  not  be  worked  when  very  wet.  *  *  *  The  oranges 
and  lemons  are  very  backward  about  blossoming  this  year  on 
account  of  the  cold  weather,  but  are  beginning  to  send  out 
their  young  shoots  now.  We  expect  to  be  able  to  ship  some 
fruit  this  season. 

Hard  Hit  isy  the  Frost. — According  to  Major  Berry  the 
thermometer  registered  at  1  a.  m.  34  degrees,  and  at  3  a.  m.  it 
stood  at  27  degrees  and  remained  stationary  at  that  point 
until  morning.  The  amount  of  damage  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  expressions  of  opinion  from  our  leading  growers  : 
C.  J.  Berry,  manager Visalia  Fruit  and  Land  Co. — "The  apri- 
cot crop  is  entirely  destroyed.  The  live  'cot'  'non  est  in- 
ventus,' and,  you  understand,  early  plums  such  as  Clyman 
and  Tragedy,  which  were  in  blossom,  are  about  as  hard  to 
find  as  apricots.  Prunes,  where  in  bloom,  are  injured.  Of 
peaches,  there  will  be  a  slim  crop  near  the  ground.  In  the 
tops  of  the  trees  they  are  unaffected."  C.  S.  Riley,  manager 
Kncina  Fruit  Co. — "Of  course,  we  got  our  eye  blacked  a 
little,  but  we  are  all  right  yet.  There  are  plenty  of  peaches 
left.    Prunes  and  pears  are  unhurt.    The  early  varieties  of 

I plums  are  badly  damaged,  but  there  is  still  a  fair  crop.  Of 
peaches,  the  Susquehannas  are  hurt  the  worst.  The  Phillips 
cling  and  other  late  varieties  are  but  little,  and  the  Foster  is 
not  materially  injured."  George  Beales,  manager  of  the 
Cain  Fruit  and  Nursery  Co. — "I  do  not  consider  we  have  been 
damaged  at  all  yet.  Of  course,  there  has  been  some  fruit 
killed,  especially  Simoni  plums.  But  there  is  a  fair  crop  even 
of  them  left,  and  of  everything  else  we  could  still  stand  a 
diminution  of  90  per  cent."  J.  L.  Fleming,  manager  Mineral 
King  Fruit  Co.— "We  commenced  to  smudge  at  2  a.  m.  and 
kept  it  up  vigorously  until  sunrise.  There  has  been  little 
damage.  We  have  ten  acres  of  Simonis  and  they  are  prob- 
ably all  killed.  The  Tragedies  are  not  far  enough  ad  vanced 
to  be  injured.  Although  some  peaches  near  the  ground  are 
killed  there  are  plenty  left,  and  we  are  continuing  pruning  as 
heavily  as  before."  George  Nunnemaker,  manager  Fleming 
Fruit  Co. — "The  ground  froze  here  an  inch  and  a  half  deep. 
The  peach  crop  is  very  seriously  damaged.  The  nectarines 
were  not  so  badly  injured,  as  they  were  not  so  far  along  and 
there  were  many  buds  yet  unopened.  Pending  developments 
we  have  laid  off  our  force  of  pruners,  numbering  about  thirty 
men."  J.  E.  Scoggins,  manager  Giant  Oak  Fruit  Co. — "  You 
may  say  that  there  has  been  no  damage  out  this  way.  We 
live  in  God's  country.  The  thermometer  touched  28  degrees, 
but  I  have  been  all  through  our  early  plums,  of  which  we  have 
tifty  acres,  and  fail  to  tind  one  hurt.  I  found  an  occasional 
peach  killed,  but  not  one  in  1000,  so  we  are  all  O.  K.  as  yet." 

Yolo. 

Damage  Liout  in  Yolo. — Considerable  alarm  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  recent  heavy  frosts  among  the  local  fruit 
growers  and  those  interested.  Returns  from  different  parts 
of  the  county  will  relieve,  to  a  great  extent,  these  fears  of 
damage.  With  the  assistance  of  smudging,  which  has  been 
practiced  extensively  throughout  the  fruit  sections,  the  dam- 
age done  has  been  comparatively  light.  The  Yolo  orchard  has 
escaped  encouragingly.  Winters,  Vaeaville,  Capay  valley  and 
other  sections  report  about  the  same  result.  Smudging  has 
become  a  very  popular  feature  during  the  frost  season  with 
gratifying  results.  — Woodland  Mail. 

Yuba. 

SuccessfulSmudgini;. — The  most  severe  frost  occurred  last 
Tuesday  morning.  Though  the  thermometer  fell  below  the 
killing  point,  31°,  there  was  lacking  that  something  which  is 
termed  the  dew  point,  and  the  killing  force  was  weak.  An 
investigation  shows  that  fruit  and  buds,  where  the  smudge 
lias  been  used,  are  uninjured,  and  where  no  protection  has 
been  given  little  damage  is  noticeable.— Wheatland  Four 
'  lorners. 

The  Cold  Wave  in  Yuba.— To  the  south  of  this  city,  so  far 
as  heard  from,  the  lowest  point  reached  was  32  degrees,  and  it 


is  not  believed  that  fruit  was  injured.  But  as  the  cold  wave 
progressed  north,  the  mercury  shows  that  there  may  be  dam- 
age result  to  the  Royal  apricot,  though  this  cannot  be  deter- 
mined until  the  expiration  of  two  or  three  days.  At  the  or- 
chard of  White,  Cooley  &  Cutts,  on  the  west  bank  of  Feather 
river,  fourteen  miles  north  of  this  city,  the  thermometer  regis- 
tered 31  degrees.  At  the  Hutchins  orchard,  Central  House,  30 
degrees;  at  Thresher's,  a  few  miles  farther  up  the  stream,  20 
degrees ;  and  at  Rio  Benito,  28  degrees.  In  all  of  the  large  or- 
chards smudging  was  resorted  to  yesterday  morning,  also  this 
morning,  with  beneficial  results.  To-dav  orders  were  received 
here  for  more  oil  and  other  material  for  the  creation  of 
smudges,  it  being  deemed  necessary  for  to-night.  In  every 
instance  where  injury  has  been  made  the  smudge  is  com- 
mended, and  it  is  believed  that  in  the  orchards  mentioned 
many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  saved  by  its  use  this 
morning.  Many  believe  that  no  material  damage  has  been 
done  in  the  orchards  where  the  thermometer  did  not  reach  28 
degrees,  but  in  such  instances  the  Royal  apricot  and  perhaps 
some  other  varieties  of  deciduous  fruit,  where  not  well  pro- 
tected by  smudging,  have  been  injured.— Marysville  Appeal. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Olive  Growing  in  the  San  Joaquin. 

Much  interest  now  pertains  to  olive  growing  in  the 
interior.  The  coast  regions  have  disclosed  certain 
difficulties  which  have  discouraged  some  growers, 
though  we  think  they  are  often  made  too  much  of. 
Some  of  them  can  unquestionably  be  overcome.  It 
must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  at  present  in- 
terior valley  regions  seem  to  have  the  call  upon  both 
the  foothills  and  the  coast.  There  is,  however,  much 
still  to  be  learned  about  the  olive  in  California.  Mr. 
George  C.  Roeding  of  Fresno  is  an  earnest  student 
of  the  subject  and  his  conclusions  will  be  widely  inter- 
esting. He  has  made  the  olive  the  subject  of  his  as- 
says at  recent  Farmers'  Institutes  in  Fresno  county, 
and  we  desire  to  extend  the  hearing  which  he  thus 
secured  so  as  to  include  olive  growers  all  over  the 
State. 

Soil  far  the  Olive. — It  is  a  generally  conceded  fact 
that  the  olive  will  thrive  on  many  soils  on  which 
most  other  plants  will  fail  entirely,  and,  while  this  is 
undoubtedly  true,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  in 
good  soil,  and  with  liberal  cultivation  and  pruning, 
better  results  will  be  obtained,  not  only  in  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  trees,  but  in  their  growth  as  well, 
than  on  a  poor  soil  where  little  or  no  care  is  bestowed. 
That  the  olive  is  adapted  to  a  larger  variety  of  soils, 
however,  than  any  other  kind  of  fruit  tree  must  be 
admitted,  and  this  I  shall  endeavor  to  fully  demon- 
strate by  referring  to  orchards  in  widely  separated 
districts  in  Fresno  and  in  Madera  county,  each  of 
which  is  planted  on  soil  of  different  character. 

Soil  Moisture  Needed. — The  impression  seems  to 
prevail  among  those  who  have  bad  no  practical  ex- 
perience in  olive  culture  that  the  trees  will  thrive  in 
the  driest  locations  and  produce  and  mature  their 
crop  of  fruit  without  any  irrigation.  In  the  coast 
counties,  where  they  have  a  liberal  supply  of  rain, 
and  where  they  have  fogs  during  the  entire  summer 
and  fall,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  this  is 
true;  but  in  the  interior,  with  our  exceedingly  dry 
summers,  where  the  olive  has  no  chance  of  gathering 
moisture  through  its  leaves,  due  to  the  lack  of 
humidity  in  the  atmosphere,  the  olive  will  not  pro- 
duce satisfactory  results  without  irrigation,  unless 
the  tree  happens  to  be  planted  on  sub-irrigated  land 
or  on  soil  where  the  sub-strata  is  of  such  a  character 
that  it  is  a  conservator  of  moisture. 

As  a  practical  illustration  of  this  fact,  I  wish  to  re- 
fer to  the  orchard  of  H.  S.  Williams,  located  about 
one  mile  from  Raymond,  and  containing  about  100 
acres.  The  character  of  the  land  is  undulating,  the 
soil  is  of  a  calcareous  nature  and  in  some  places  is  in- 
termixed with  sand  and  varies  in  depth  from  5  to  20 
feet.  The  substrata  is  a  disintegrated  granite,  which 
holds  the  moisture,  and  the  trees  now  five  years  old, 
Mr.  Williams  informs  me,  have  made  a  remarkable 
growth  and  have  never  been  irrigated.  Last  year, 
as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  State,  his  crop  was  light, 
but  the  olives  that  were  on  the  trees  matured  with- 
out showing  any  signs  of  shriveling,  which  is  an  indi- 
cation that  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  in  the 
soil.  In  this  connection  1  wish  to  say  that  the  shriv- 
eling of  the  berries  just  before  they  reach  maturity 
is  a  sign  that  the  soil  is  dry  and  the  trees  require 
water. 

Other  Instances.—  The  first  orchard  planted  by  the 
California  Fruit  and  Wine  Land  Company,  near 
Reedley,  is  located  on  a  hill  which  has  a  rise  of  about 
20  feet  above  the  remainder  of  the  ranch.  This  soil  is 
what  is  commonly  known  as  "dry  bog,"  and  is  only 
found  in  the  foothill  regions  of  this  country  ;  it  is  in 
reality  a  black  adobe,  wonderfully  rich,  but  very  dif- 
ficult to  work.  The  trees  are  irrigated  from  reser- 
voirs located  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  The  Nevadillo 
1'lanco  trees,  now  eight  years  old,  have  made  a  mag- 
nificent growth.  Many  of  them  a  foot  above  the  base 
will  measure  10  inches  in  diameter.  They  were 
loaded  down  with  fruit  iast  season,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  bore  gave  ample  evidence  of  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil. 

In  my  own  orchard  of  sixty  acres,  planted  mostly 
in  a  sandy  loam  varying  in  depth  from  8  to  12  feet,  I 
find  that,  unless  my  trees  are  irrigated,  the  olives 


will  invariably  shrivel  just  before  reaching  maturity. 
My  trees  are  now  seven  years  old  and  since  their 
third  year  have  received  only  one  irrigation  annu- 
ally. This  past  season,  had  the  crop  been  a  heavy 
one,  I  would  have  irrigated  twice,  once  in  May  and 
again  in  September  ;  but,  with  a  light  crop  in  pros- 
pect, T  considered  this  unnecessary,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  trees  which  were  overloaded  with 
fruit,  the  berries  matured  without  showing  any  signs 
of  shriveling. 

The  Olive  and  Alkali. — The  question:  "Will  olives 
do  well  in  hardpan  or  alkali  ?  "  has  often  been  asked 
of  me.  I  would  prefer  the  latter  of  the  two  soils,  un- 
less it  is  so  badly  impregnated  that  nothing  but  a 
jack  rabbit  and  alkali  weeds  will  thrive  thereon.  1 
have  seen  orchards  growing  in  hardpan.  The  trees 
were  apparently  in  good  condition  and  were  thriv- 
ing, but  they  were  young,  and  I  am  very  much  in- 
clined to  believe  that  as  they  grow  older  they  will  be- 
come stunted  and  will  not  respond,  even  with  the 
best  of  care,  like  trees  planted  on  good  land.  My  ad- 
vice to  those  who  have  this  character  of  soil  to  con- 
tend with  is  by  all  means  to  blast  and  break  up  the 
hardpan  ;  plant  less,  but  what  you  do  plant  do  it 
well,  and  in  after  years  you  will  find  that  you  will  be 
well  repaid  for  your  increased  outlay  in  the  begin- 
ning. Olives  will  thrive  and  produce  excellent  crops 
of  fruit  in  alkali,  where  vines  and  other  trees  are  a 
failure,  and  any  one  who  is  skeptical  on  this  point 
needs  only  to  visit  the  orchard  of  Paris  Allen,  near 
Selma,  to  be  convinced. 

Pickling  tin-  Olive. — The  cheapest  and  most  practi- 
cal method  to  dispose  of  the  crop  is  a  question  which 
presents  itself  to  every  one  who  has  a  young  orchard 
just  coming  into  bearing,  and  also  to  all  having  only 
a  few  trees.  Good  olive  oil  machinery  is  expensive"; 
while  for  one  having  only  a  few  hundred  gallons  of 
olives  to  pickle  a  few  50  gallon  oak  or  fir  barrels  and 
a  lye  hydrometer  are  all  that  is  required  In  hand- 
ling large  quantities  better  results  will  be  obtained 
by  running  the  olives  through  a  grader  and  using 
vats  made  of  oak  or  redwood  (never  use  pine),  hold- 
ing from  150  to  300  gallons.  In  picking  the  greatest 
care  should  be  exercised,  and  for  this  purpose  bas- 
kets lined  with  burlap  should  be  used  to  prevent 
bruising. 

The  value  of  the  California  ripe  olive  as  an  article 
of  food  is  so  well  established  now  that  the  demand 
far  exceeds  the  supply,  and  in  southern  California  in 
particular,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts  the  imported 
green  pickled  olive  goes  begging  even  at  half  the 
price.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  there  is  no  more 
value  as  an  article  of  food  in  a  green  olive  than  there 
is  in  a  green  fruit  of  any  kind  ;  it  is  merely  a  relish, 
and  possesses  no  nutritive  qualities.  Olives  when  red 
ripe  are  ripe  and  have  just  as  much  oil  developed  as 
when  they  are  black,  and  are  fully  as  good,  if  not  in 
much  better  condition,  either  for  pickles  or  oil,  than 
in  a  maturer  stage  of  ripeness. 

Mr.  Harding's  Method.— Our  method  of  procedure  is 
as  follows  :  The  olives,  after  being  picked,  are  run 
through  a  Wickson  grader  (the  wooden  spouts  or 
which  have  been  replaced  with  others  lined  with  can- 
vas to  prevent  bruising)  to  a  trough  half  filled  with* 
water  and  partitioned  off  with  wire  netting  to  keep 
the  different  sizes  separate.  The  olives  are  then 
transferred  to  a  vat  in  the  olive  room,  which  has  a 
line  of  pipe  running  around  it  with  faucets  every  6 
feet  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  fresh  water  for  the 
vats  when  necessary.  A  21  per  cent  solution  of 
Greenbank  concentrated  lye  (about  three  ounces  of 
lye  to  a  gallon  of  water)  is  first  placed  on  the  olives 
and  allowed  to  remain  for  four  hours,  when  it  is 
drawn  off,  and  the  vat  is  then  filled  with  fresh  water 
which  is  changed  every  twelve  hours  for  two  days. 
Then  another  solution  of  lye  of  2  per  cent  strength  is 
again  placed  on  them,  remaining  the  same  length  of 
time  as  before,  when  it  is  drawn  off  and  replaced 
with  fresh  water;  this  process  of  alternating  the  lye 
and  water,  continuing  as  described  until  the  lye  has 
very  nearly,  but  not  quite,  penetrated  to  the  pit. 
The  depth  of  penetration  is  easily  detected  by  the 
discoloration  of  the  flesh.  Even  if  a  little  bitterness 
remains  it  does  no  barm,  as  it  is  practically  neutral- 
ized by  the  time  the  olive  is  cured  and  gives  to  it  a 
sprightly  and  piquant  flavor  much  relished  by  con- 
noisseurs. 

The  Brine. — The  olive,  having  now  passed  through 
the  lye  process,  is  placed  in  fresh  water,  which  is 
changed  every  twelve  hours  for  a  week  or  more  until 
all  traces  of  the  lye  have  been  removed.  The  olives 
are  now  ready  for  the  first  brine,  which  should  not 
contain  over  four  ounces  of  salt  to  the  gallon  of 
water.  This  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  olives  for 
two  days,  when  it  is  drawn  off  and  replaced  with  new 
brine  of  the  same  strength,  remaining  on  the  olives 
for  the  same  period.  This  in  turn  is  drawn  off  and 
the  olives  are  immersed  in  a  brine  containing  five 
ounces  of  salt  to  the  gallon  of  water,  in  which  they 
remain  for  four  days,  and  this  in  turn  is  replaced 
with  a  six-ounce  brine,  then  eight-ounce,  each  re- 
maining on  six  or  seven  days,  aud  finally  with  a  ten- 
ounce  brine,  when  the  olives  are  ready  for  market. 

For  home  consumption,  where  the  olives  are  not 
kept  for  more  than  a  couple  of  months,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  the  brine  so  strong,  but  when  sold 
as  an  article  of  merchandise  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  brine  of  such  a  strength  that  olives  wiil  be  prop- 
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erly  preserved  and  will  not  spoil.  We  have  experi- 
enced no  difficulty  in  keeping  our  olives  in  a  brine  of 
this  density,  and  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  use 
a  fourteen-ounce  brine,  as  we  have  seen  recom- 
mended, as  it  renders  them  so  unpalatable  that  they 
are  not  fit  to  be  eaten,  unless  soaked  in  fresh  water 
for  several  weeks  to  remove  the  excess  of  salt. 

/',■,„■/;,  ,il  Hints.  —  I  have  given  our  method  as  briefly 
as  possible  ;  now  1  will  give  a  few  hints  which  should 
be  carefully  observed  if  you  wish  to  succeed.  Keep 
the  lye  well  stirred  up  by  drawing  off  in  a  bucket 
every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  and  pouring  it  in  at 
the  top;  or,  if  you  have  a  large  quantity  to  handle,  a 
more  practical  method  is  to  use  a  force  or  wine  pump, 
placing  the  suction  in  one  end  and  a  discharge  in  the 
other,  thus  keeping  the  liquid  constantly  in  motion 
and  preventing  the  heavy  particles  from  settling  to 
the  bottom.  Cover  the  olives  with  heavy  canvas,  so 
that  ail  will  be  beneath  the  liquid  ;  otherwise  those 
ou  top  will  be  partially  exposed  and  will  not  be  prop- 
erly penetrated.  Be  careful  in  increasing  the  inten- 
sity of  the  brine  to  do  so  gradually,  as  the  brine, 
causes  the  tissues  of  the  olives  to  contract,  and  too 
sudden  a  change  will  cause  the  olive  to  shrivel,  and 
once  in  this  condition,  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to 
bring  it  back  to  its  original  state;  and  even  if  you 
do  succeed,  the  olive  will  not  keep  well.  Boil  your  i 
final  brine  to  keep  out  impurities  and  add  about  eight 
ounces  of  alum  to  100  gallons  of  water  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clarifying  the  liquid.  For  shipment  use 
either  oak  or  fir  barrels  (never  use  pine,  as  it  will  J 
give  the  olives  a  piney  flavor  which  renders  them  un- 
palatable) and  be  careful  to  steam  out  the  barrels  or 
wash  them  with  sal  soda  and  hot  water  before  using. 

I'k/  iW/Vn. — In  a  short  article  like  this  it  is  simply 
out  of  the  question  to  go  into  details  concerning 
varieties,  and  at  the  present  time,  where  there  is  so 
much  doubt  as  to  what  will  prove  the  most  remunera- 
tine — oliveoil  makingor  pickling — I  would  recommend 
the  planting  of  varieties  adapted  to  either  purpose. 
Among  those  which  have   been   very   extensively  j 
planted  throughout  the  State  and  have  given  very  | 
satisfactory  results  are  the  following:  Mission,  Man-  ; 
/.anillo,  Nevadillo  Blanco,  Rubra,  Uvaria.  Oblonga,  I 
Columella,  Pendulina  and  Obli/.a.  There  are  of  course 
numerous  other  varieties,  but  they  have  not  been  ! 
disseminated  much,  so  that  nothing  defiLite  can  be  \ 
said  concerning  them,  for  the  present  at  least.   The  i 
very  large  olives,  in  my  opinion,  will  never  be  so 
much  in  demand  in  the  ripe  state  as  the  varieties  of  | 
medium  size,  for  they  lack  the  fine,  delicate  nutty  1 
'lavor  which  makes  the  latter  so  attractive  to  epi-  i 
cures. 

/'rimini/. — A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  pruning  of  j 
the  olive  will  no  doubt  be  of  interest.    The  trees  be- 
fore leaving  the  nursery  should  have  all  the  lateral  j 
branches  shortened  to  from  1  to  2  inches,  and  the 
tops  should  be  cut  back,  as  this  prevents  the  evapora- 
tion of  sap  through  the  foliage,  and  there  is.  conse- 
quently, very  little  lost  in  transplanting.    The  best  i 
time  to  transplant  olives  is  when  they  are  in  the  | 
growing  condition,  from  March  1st  to  May  1st,  as  | 
they  then  suffer  but  a  very  slight  set-back,  will  thrive 
much  better  and  the  percentage  of  loss  will  be  much  i 
less  than  if  taken  up  in  the  dormant  state.    After  i 
planting  the  trees  should  be  cut  back  to  within  16  or  I 
'JO  inches  from  the  ground,  or  wherever  it  is  desired  j 
that  the  head  shall  be  formed,  and  in  the  first  year  I 
all  growth  starting  close  to  the  ground  or  on  the 
body  of  the  tree  should  be  allowed  to  remain,  as  it 
prevents  the  stem  from  sun-burning  and  promotes 
root  growth. 

The  following  year  all  this  growth  should  be  re- 
moved, except  four  or  five  branehes  properly  dis- 
tributed at  the  point  where  the  head  is  to  be  formed, 
and  these  should  be  shortened  to  within  6  or  8  inches 
of  the  body  of  the  tree.  The  year  after  these 
branches  in  turn  should  be  shortened  in  at  least  one- 
half,  and  should  any  new  branches  have  started  from 
the  main  body,  they  should  be  removed.  This  short- 
ening in  method  will  cause  the  stem  and  body  of  the 
tree  to  become  strong  and  stocky,  so  that  when  the 
tree  is  old  enough  to  bear  fruit  it  will  not  break  down 
or  require  support  to  prevent  the  branches  from 
breaking  off.  The  natural  tendency  of  nearly  all  the 
olives  is  to  shoot  upward,  like  a  poplar,  and,  unless 
this  method  of  shortening  is  carefully  followed  every 
year,  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  when  all  the 
fruit  will  be  on  the  top  of  the  tree. 

it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  pruning  is  just  as 
essential  to  the  olive  as  to  the  peach  or  pear,  for  the 
shortening  iu  qf  the  branches  promotes  young  growth 
throughout  the  entire  tree,  and  your  fruit  is  evenly 
distributed  and  is  not  all  in  the  top.  If  not  pruned, 
an  olive  will  come  into  bearing  in  three  years  in  our 
valley,  but  the  vitality  of  the  tree  will  be  greatly  im- 
paired, and  when  old  enough  to  produce  a  full  crop  it 
will  fail  to  do  so.  An  olive  at  six  years  of  age  will 
produce  at  a  low  estimate  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds 
of  fruit,  and  it  takes  from  five  to  seven  pounds  of 
olives  to  make  a  gallon.  The  ripe  pickled  olives  sell 
in  fifty-gallon  barrels  from  50  to  75  cents  per  gallon. 

Lopq.1  Points, — The  advantages  of  our  locality  over 
many  other  parts  of  the  State  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  words;  Cheap  lands  and  an  unlimited  supply 
of  water  at  a  low  rate,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  our 
entire  freedom  from  insect  pests,  which  has  proved 
so  troublesome  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 


There  is  still  another  point  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked, and  that  is  the  early  maturity  of  the  olive 
here  as  compared  with  other  localities,  notably  in  the 
coast  counties,  where  the  difference  is  two  weeks  in 
our  favor. 

To  the  California  Fruit  and  Wine  and  Land  Com- 
pany of  Reedley  belongs  the  honor  of  manufacturing 
the  first  olive  oil  made  in  this  county.  The  value  of 
our  olive  oil  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  as  com- 
pared with  the  product  of  other  localities,  is  not  yet 
established,  and  we  must  therefore  be  guided  by  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  State  University,  to 
which  I  have  sent  samples  of  different  varieties  for 
several  years  past  for  experimental  purposes.  By 
reference  to  their  recent  report,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  oil  made  from  olives  growu  in  this  county  will 
compare  most  favorably  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  oil  produced  from  samples  received  from  other 
parts  of  the  State. 

THE  FIELD. 

A  Great  Canaigre  Enterprise. 


RtTRAi  readers  have  been  hearing  for  the  last  ten 
years  of  the  native  plant  called  canaigre  {Rnmt  x 
aymenbiepalut),  one  of  the  dock  family,  which  has  a 
root  very  rich  in  tannin.  We  have  given  in  earlier 
issues  full  accounts  of  its  culture,  tannin  contents, 
etc.,  and  have  noted  the  efforts  made  in  its  growth 
on  a  commercial  scale  by  various  Californians,  and  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as  well.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing now  to  give  the  local  gossip  in  San  Bernardino 
about  a  larger  canaire  project  than  has  been  hitherto 
attempted.  The  San  Bernardino  Sun  furnishes  the 
statements,  from  which  we  condense  the  more  inter- 
esting portions. 

Th<  Work  and  tin  Compcniy. — By  the  first  of  Julv, 
three  months  hence,  the  Anglo-American  Canaigre 
Company  expects  to  have  2000  acres  of  canaigre  in 
cultivation  on  its  big  plantation  at  Rialto,  while  by 
the  first  of  next  January  it  is  planned  that  S000  acres 
will  be  planted  and  growing.  In  all,  nearly  200  men 
are  now  employed  on  the  plantation. 

The  Anglo-American  Canaigre  Company  is  a  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of  Iowa,  but  with 
its  principal  place  of  business  in  New  York  city.  Its 
officers  are:  President,  Andrew  McLean  of  New 
York;  vice-president  and  manager  of  the  Western 
department,  Henri  B.  Wall,  now  located  with  head- 
quarters at  Rialto;  secretary  and  auditor,  George  H. 
Tousey  of  New  York  ;  treasurer,  Wolston  R.  Brown 
of  New  York;  general  manager.  John  H.  Carruthers 
of  New  York. 

Tin  Investment. — The  company  is  capitalized  for  a 
large  amount,  and  the  best  evidence  of  its  financial 
strength  is  the  fact  that  its  first  outlay  in  this  valley 
for  land  alone  has  been  over  $550,000.  The  company 
bought  all  the  land  in  the  original  Semi-Tropic  tract, 
except  what  had  been  sold  to  private  individuals. 
This  includes  about  22,000  acres  of  land,  all  town  lots 
in  Rialto  not  sold,  the  Semi-Tropic  Hotel,  which  will 
be  used  as  the  residence  of  the  resident  officers  of 
the  company,  the  steel  pipe  water  system  of  the 
town  and  everything  which  was  claimed  by  the  Semi- 
Tropic  Company.  It  also  included  a  large  share  of 
the  stock  of  the  Lytle  Creek  Water  and  Improve- 
ment Company. 

Wlint  t*  Note  Being  hum. — The  purpose  of  the  com- 
pany is  to  transform  1000  acres  a  month,  taking  the 
virgin  soil,  clearing  it,  plowing,  grading  and  leveling 
it  and  planting  the  canaigre  plant  within  the  limit  of 
time.  And  it  is  this  work  which  is  demanding  the 
labor  of  125  men  and  teams. 

The  first  tract  of  land  to  be  prepared  and  planted 
will  contain  8000  acres.  Its  northeast  corner  is  at 
Rosina,  four  miles  west  of  Rialto,  and  it  stretches 
south  from  there  three  miles,  a  mile  below  the 
Southern  Pacific  track,  and  four  miles  to  the  west- 
ward, to  Ftiwanda.  Here  sixty  teams  and  125  men 
were  at  work  and  the  transformation  is  rapid. 

Clinring. — All  of  this  land  is  covered  with  a  growth 
of  grease  wood,  with  a  sprinkling  of  plum  trees,  and 
the  first  work  doue  in  the  process  of  reclaiming  is 
by  the  "  railers."  Four  teams,  two  at  each  end,  are 
hitched  to  a  30-foot  timber,  12  inches  square,  with  a 
steel  rail  as  a  "  toe,"  and  this  is  dragged  over  the 
brush,  one  set  of  "railers"  crossing  the  path  of 
another  at  right  angles,  and  these  heavy  drags, 
passing  over  the  brush,  either  break  it  down  or  tear 
it  out  by  the  roots,  thus  saving  work  for  the  "grub- 
bers." There  are  forty  or  more  of  the  latter,  men 
working  with  mattocks,  clearing  out  the  roots  left 
by  the  "'railers."  Along  with  the  former  are  the 
"' hookers,"  a  sort  of  grapple  which  lifts  out  small 
stumps  which  caunot  be  easily  handled  by  the  grub- 
bers, while  a  complement  of  stump  pullers  completes 
the  force  of  men  clearing  the  ground.  Behind  them 
come  the  men  and  boys  piling  the  wood,  which  is  sold 
at  the  rate  of  75  cents  per  load  on  the  ground,  and 
the  rakes  used  to  drag  the  brush  into  piles,  where  it 
is  left  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  burned. 

I'lnwimj  ami  Planting. — As  soon  as  the  brush  has 


been  disposed  of,  the  brigade  of  plowmen  comes  in 
sight,  and  recently  between  twenty  and  thirty  of 
them  were  following  each  other  in  solemn  procession 
around  the  section  of  land  on  which  they  were  at 
work,  but  each  time  they  made  the  round  thirty  fur- 
rows had  been  cut  from  the  side  of  the  unplowed 
tract.  Then  the  land  is  left  to  the  graders  and  lev- 
elers,  who,  with  drags  and  scrapers,  put  it  in  condi- 
tion to  be  planted  to  canaigre. 

Wi/il  Roots. — And  for  this  another  gang  of  fifty 
men  west  of  Rialto  and  fifty  more  at  Hemet  are  dig- 
ging wild  canaigre  by  the  hundreds  of  sacks  every 
day.  The  plant  grows  wild  in  all  of  the  washes  to 
the  west  of  the  city,  and  indeed  to  many  parts  of. 
southern  California  it  is  indigenous.  The  roots  grow 
in  hills  and  look  very  much  like  sweet  potatoes,  but 
have  a  very  strong  acid  taste.  The  roots  are  sacked 
up  and  hauled  to  Rosina,  where  the  part  to  be  used 
for  planting  will  be  cut  off  and  the  balance  of  the 
root  shipped  to  the  factory.  The  tubers,  or  "  eyes," 
are  all  at  the  top  of  the  root,  just  below  the  points 
at  which  the  leaf  stalks  are  attached,  and  for  plant- 
ing all  that  is  necessary  to  use  is  this  bunch  of 
tubers,  while  the  balance  of  the  root  is  to  be  shipped 
to  the  factory,  where  the  tannic  acid  will  be  ex- 
tracted aud  used  in  the  company's  tanneries. 

The  work  of  digging  canaigre  roots  has  suddenly 
become  an  industry  in  all  the  coun try  west  of  the 
city.  Not  only  the  forces  of  men  employed  by  the 
company  are  at  work,  but  ranchers  and  Mexicans  by 
the  dozens  have  caught  the  fever,  and  by  the  end  of 
another  mouth  there  will  scarcely  be  a  hill  of  wild 
canaigre  to  be  found  for  forty  miles  to  the  west- 
ward. 

Cultivation. — On  the  plantation  the  canaigre  wilt 
be  cultivated  in  rows,  very  much  like  sweet  potatoes, 
the  rows  running  from  north  to  south,  so  they  can 
be  irrigated  for  the  whole  length  from  the  north  end 
of  the  rows.  Mr.  Carruthers  says  that  in  the  process 
of  experiments  which  have  been  made,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  more  highly  the  canaigre  is 
c  ultivated  the  better  the  results,  the  improvement 
being  shown  in  the  number  of  the  roots,  in  the  size 
of  them  and  in  the  percentage  of  tannic  acid  ex- 
tracted. Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  to  cultivate 
such  a  plantation  as  the  one  at  Rialto  will  be  will  re- 
quire constantly  a  large  number  of  employes. 

Quick  Tanning. — Tanneries  owned  by  this  company 
and  associated  capitalists,  located  in  Jersey  City, 
have  been  in  operation  for  some  time,  manufacturing 
leather,  the  taunin  used  coming  from  canaigre  grow*' 
in  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  Angina 
American  Company  has  a  large  plantation  at  PbuS 
nix,  where  canaigre  has  been  cultivated  for  tw<| 
years. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  new  method  seems, 
to  be  the  rapidity  with  which  it  works.  Ordinarily, 
tanning  is  a  long  aud  tedious  process,  weeks  and 
months  being  required  to  complete  it.  But  the  new 
process  requires  little  time  to  do  its  work.  "  I  have 
a  pair  of  shoes  which  1  have  worn  for  38t!  days,  and,' 
they  are  not  yet  worn  out,"  said  Mr.  Carruthers, 
"and  it  was  only  eight  days  from  the  time  the  hide 
was  taken  from  the  back  of  the  steer  until  it  was 
tanned,  made  up  in  the  shoe  and  on  my  foot.  The 
day  be  was  inaugurated  Vice-President  Hobart  wore 
a  pair  of  shoes  from  the  Jersey  City  factory,  the 
soles  of  which  were  tanned  in  twelve  hours  and  the 
uppers  in  eight  hours." 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Selecting  and  Crossing  Fowls. 


Continuing  the  discourse  of  Mr.  Samuel  Cushman, 
to  which  we  referred  in  last  week  s  Rural,  we  come 
to  the  very  important  point  of  what  a  farm  poultry 
keeper  can  do  to  improve  his  stock. 

Selecting  From  Common  Stock. — In  many  cases  it 
is  best  to  save  some  of  the  best  shaped  and  most 
thrifty  looking  of  the  common  hens  on  account  ol 
their  extreme  hardiness  and  breed  them  with  choice 
pure-bred  males  of  the  desired  breed.  By  using 
pure-bred  cocks  of  a  certain  breed  for  generations 
the  flock  may  be  "  graded  up  "  and  be  almost  a  pure 
breed,  even  better  for  practical  purposes,  if  the 
common  stock  used  was  of  the  right  sort.  These 
grades  have  the  desirable  qualities  of  the  males  an- 
cestry and  retain  much  of  the  hardiness  of  the  orig- 
inal scrub  females.  The  mixed  males  should  not  be 
used  for  breeding.  Kill  them  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  tc  make  good  broilers.  Make  it  a  rule 
never  to  breed  from  a  maie  that  is  not  a  choice  speci- 
men of  a  pure  breed. 

Shotc  Birds  X"t  Desirable. — Show  birds  are  not 
what  the  average  farmer,  who  intends  to  keep  a 
breed  pure,  should  buy.  Not  all  show  stock  lack  iu 
vigor  ;  in  fact,  some  of  the  most  vigorous  birds  are 
raised  by  the  fancier  who  raises  his  birds  on  far  m  s 
where  they  are  given  every  chance.  But  there  arc 
also  those  that  keep  them  in  a  way  to  decrease  their 
hardiness  and  profitable  qualities.  Too  frequently 
the  thoroughbred  fancier  selects  his  stock  entirely 
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on  account  of  its  possessing  show  points  and  ignores 
the  economic  qualities.  It  is  safer  for  the  farmer  to 
use  such  birds  for  crossing  with  other  breeds,  or  for 
grading,  than  to  breed  them  pure. 

Practical  producers  have  found  out  that  fancy 
breeders  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  egg  production 
or  other  utility  qualities— that  the  high  scorers  are 
not  the  most  useful  birds.  There  is  now,  more  than 
ever  before,  a  strong  and  persistent  demand  for 
pure-bred  stock  that  has  been  carefully  bred  for  egg 
production  or  excellent  market  qualities. 

Artificial  Points  Not  Permanent. — Fortunately,  un- 
natural show  points  are  not  permanent.  The  best 
and  most  useful  qualities  of  the  various  breeds  can 
usually  be  restored  by  breeding  them  for  several 
seasons  in  a  rational  way.  Stock  thus  bred  can  now 
be  obtained  of  the  more  practical  breeders  at  a  price 
which  any  one  can  well  afford  to  pay. 

The  safest  way  for  the  farmer  to  utilize  show  stock, 
if  he  can  obtain  no  other  and  wishes  to  take  no  risks, 
is  to  cross  them  with  other  breeds. 

Yfrtue  of  Crossing. — By  crossing,  the  undesirable 
effects  of  show  breeding  may  at  once  be  overcome  in 
the  first  generation,  while  the  good  qualities  may  be 
retained  and  intensified.  The  combination  of  the 
different  elements  or  tendencies  usually  gives  them 
an  impulse  that  causes  them  to  grow  quicker,  larger, 
and  become  more  prolific. 

An  improvement  in  hardiness  may  always  be  de- 
pended upon,  and  when  dissimilar  breeds  are  rightly 
combined  the  special  qualities  of  each  may  be  se- 
cured in  the  first  cross.  Defects  in  one  breed  may 
be  counterbalanced  by  the  influence  of  the  other. 

Tender  but  otherwise  very  desirable  breeds  may 
be  combined  with  hardy  although  less  desirable 
breeds,  and  first  crosses  secured  that  possess  all  the 
profitable  qualities  of  one  and  much  of  the  hardiness 
*  of  the  other.  Such  stock  suffers  less  from  exposure 
or  disease  and  is  the  most  profitable  for  market  pro- 
duction. 

Points  Which  Mai/  "f  Gained. — These  facts  are  com- 
mon knowledge  among  the  most  experienced  market 
raisers  of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry.  The  larg- 
est, fleshiest  and  most  hardy  specimens  for  the 
market  have  been  secured  by  crossing.  The  largest 
and  plumpest  capons,  geese,  ducks  and  turkeys  may 
be  obtained  by  judicious  crossing. 

No  man  believes  in  the  value  of  pure-bred  birds 
more  than  I  do,  or  in  the  importance  of  insuring 
their  distribution  throughout  this  country.  The 
producer  would  be  in  a  sorry  plight  indeed  without 
pure  breeds  to  draw  on.  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
the  practical  raiser,  one  who  simply  produces  for 
market,  does  not  make  the  best  use  of  his  pure 
breeds  if  he  does  not  raise  crosses.  The  market  pro- 
ducer who  also  sells  pure-bred  stock  and  eggs  for 
breeding  purposes,  if  successful,  probably  gains 
more  than  he  loses  by  refraining  from  crossing. 

The  producer  of  either  eggs  or  poultry  for  market 
who  owns  pure  breeds  and  does  not  cross  them  is,  in 
my  opinion,  not  making  the  most  of  his  opportuni- 
ties— is  behind  the  times.  It  requires  more  knowl- 
edge to  do  it  right — but  why  not  acquire  it?  If  he 
does  not  adhere  to  the  proper  course  the  results  will 
be  disastrous.  It  is  easier  to  sail  along  with  pure 
breeds,  perhaps,  but  we  believe  the  game  is  worth 
the  candle.  The  trouble  has  been  that  many  who 
have  tried  it  had  but  slight  comprehension  of  how  it 
should  and  should  not  be  done. 

Avoid  the  Evils  of  Crossing. — When  followed,  it  is 
best  to  use  pure-bred  birds  on  both  sides.  The  first 
cross  product  should  not  be  bred  from,  but  should 
be  marketed  or  kept  only  for  egg  production,  ex- 
cept when  the  females  are  to  be  "graded  up." 
These  birds  are  usually  such  fine  specimens  that, 
although  the  raiser  is  told  never  to  breed  from  them, 
especially  from  the  males,  he  is  tempted  to  disre- 
gard this  advice,  and  the  result,  after  one  or  two 
seasons,  is  that  he  has  the  most  inferior  lot  of  fowls 
that  he  has  ever  owned. 

First  crosses  may  be  depended  upon,  but  second 
or  third  crosses,  or  fowls  mixed  indiscriminately,  de- 
teriorate very  rapidly.  The  pure  breed  has  a  strong 
influence  in  one  direction.  When  two  breeds  are 
crossed  each  has  a  strong  influence  on  the  progeny, 
which  is  like  both.  Crossing  destroys  this  influence. 
The  cross  progeny  have  little  prepotency;  there  is 
no  strong  influence  in  any  one  direction.  All  sorts 
of  ancestral  influences  affect  their  progeny,  aud 
there  is  no  uniformity.  Cross-bred  males  are  worth- 
less for  this  reason  ;  no  matter  how  fine,  they  are 
almost  sure  to  produce  inferior  stock. 

Do  not  forget  that  there  is  a  wrong  way  to  cross 
as  well  as  a  right  way,  and  that  the  former  course  is 
the  worst  course  that  you  can  pursue  in  breeding. 
If  you  attempt  it,  be  sure  that  you  do  it  the  right 
way — avoid  the  evils  and  secure  the  benefits  of 
the  plan. 


FORESTRY. 

The  New  Forest  Reservations. 

Uncle  Sam  is  trying  to  save  his  forests— what  is 
left  of  them — and  at  the  same  time  trying  to  find 
out  how  best  they  can  be  put  to  use  and  kept  in  use 
forever  for  the  benefit  pf  miners,  farmers,  lumber- 


men and  the  people  in  general.  But  the  problem, 
though  simple  looking  enough  in  theory,  is  a  very 
difficult  one  on  account  of  widely  varying  conditions 
and  interests,  and  the  general  apathy  and  blindness 
of  those  whose  interests  are  not  immediately  in- 
volved. In  the  meantime  the  demands  made  on  the 
forests  for  timber  grow  heavier  every  year,  while 
the  area  of  the  forest  lands  is  rapidly  being  dimin- 
ished and  all  kinds  of  waste  and  destruction  go  on, 
not  only  unchecked  but  with  accelerated  speed. 

Running  fires  consume  probably  from  five  to  ten 
times  as  much  timber  as  the  axe,  even  under  pres- 
ent wasteful  methods  of  lumbering,  and  as  new 
settlements  are  made  and  the  woods  are  more  gen- 
erally invaded  these  fires,  of  course,  become  more 
frequent  and  destructive.  It  needs  no  prophet, 
therefore,,  to  see  that  unless  protective  measures  be 
speedily  invented  and  applied  our  magnificent  for- 
ests, once  thought  inexhaustible  and  as  little  in 
need  of  protection  as  the  ocean,  will  in  a  few  decades 
be  utterly  destroyed. 

On  the  Atlantic  slope  and  in  the  middle  West 
much  of  the  land  was  cleared  for  farms,  the  soil 
being  fertile,  and  bread,  rather  than  timber,  being 
required  ;  but  very  little  of  the  remaining  forest 
lands  are  fit  for  agriculture,  and  when  cleared  be- 
come desolate  and  give  rise  to  floods.  At  present 
most  of  the  forest-bearing  lands  still  belonging  to 
the  United  States  are  in  the  great  mountain  chains 
of  the  West.  Some  of  these,  on  the  Coast  ranges 
facing  the  ocean,  are  comparatively  free  from  fire 
on  account  of  copious  rainfall,  but  the  Rocky  moun- 
tain region  is  dry  and  is  swept  every  summer 
by  tremendous  fires.  The  timber  is  inferior,  but  of 
vast  importance,  nevertheless,  covering,  as  it  does, 
the  fountains  of  our  great  rivers  and  supplying  the 
mines  of  this  rich  mineral  region  and  the  farms  in 
the  adjacent  lowlands. 

Every  interest  demands  a  new  departure  in  the 
Government's  management  of  its  forest  property. 
As  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowers,  formerly  inspector  of  public 
lands,  well  says,  "  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  intelligent  policy.  Some  of  the  very 
men  who  have  been  the  devastators  of  our  finest 
forests  begin  to  see  the  folly  of  their  course,  and  fear 
that  soon  there  will  be  no  material  for  the  lumber 
trade.  They  are  ready  and  willing  to  pay  the  Gov- 
ernment a  reasonable  price  for  timber  which  can  be 
properly  sold,  and  aver  that  some  system  by  which 
they  can  cut  timber  under  authority  of  law  is  a 
necessity.  The  more  intelligent  pioneers  of  the 
arid  regions  realize  that  the  regular  flow  of  the 
streams  throughout  the  whole  season,  furnishing 
water  for  irrigation  through  the  summer  drouth,  is 
changing  into  torrents  of  a  few  weeks'  duration  in 
the  spring  which  carry  destruction  by  their  flood 
and  wash  away  the  fertile  soil,  and  then  suddenly 
subside  and  disappear  when  most  needed." 

Thus  settlers,  lumbermen  and  miners  alike  call 
out  for  reform,  and  the  reform  required  is  now  being 
earnestly  and  thoroughly  studied  by  the  Forestry 
Commission  appointed  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Under  skilled  management,  something  like 
what  obtains  in  European  countries,  a  perennial 
harvest  of  timber  may  be  drawn  from  the  woods  suf- 
ficient for  every  need,  and  to  spare,  without  dimin- 
ishing their  area,  leaving  them  as  beautiful  as  before, 
and  as  fruitful,  with  all  their  beneficent  influences 
of  every  kind  unimpaired. 

As  a  foundation  for  such  a  system,  it  was  at  once 
seen  that  all  the  forest-bearing  lands  not  more  valu- 
able for  agriculture  than  for  timber  should  be  with- 
drawn from  sale  and  held  together  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  public  domain.  Accordingly,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission,  twenty-one  million  acres  in  the  West 
were  reserved,  in  addition  to  some  seventeen  million 
acres  formerly  reserved  by  Presidents  Harrison  and 
Cleveland. 

Then  out  of  the  West,  the. very  region  most  to  be 
benefited  by  a  rational  policy,  came  a  storm  of  objec- 
tion and  protest.  "  All  the  resources  of  our  States 
are  being  withdrawn  from  use;"  "All  our  forests 
are  to  be  made  into  pleasure  grounds  for  wild  ani- 
mals and  dawdling  sentimentalists,"  they  cried. 
They  then  claimed  that  all  settlers  were  to  be  ejected 
from  the  reservations  ;  that  no  search  for  minerals 
would  be  allowed,  etc.,  which,  being  interpreted,  is, 
"Let  good  old  ruin  go  on  and  a  few  quick  dollars  be 
caught."  If  this  were  the  voice  of  the  people,  the 
fair  expression  of  public  opinion,  then  good-bye  for- 
ests. But  we  are  far  from  believing  it  is.  This  sort 
of  protestant  seldom  speaks  in  his  own  name,  but 
usually  in  the  name  of  his  poor  neighbor,  while  the 
great  corporation  and  the  free  grabbers  in  general 
are  kept  out  of  sight  in  the  background.  One  per- 
son «vith  a  thousand  dollars  directly  at  stake  will 
complain  more  and  fight  more  on  a  public  question 
like  this  than  a  thousand  men  whose  interests  are 
only  indirect  and  out  of  sight. 

I  Jut  things  refuse  to  be  mismanaged  long.  Light 
is  beginning  to  bring  the  question  into  a  fair  view, 
and  the  policy  of  use  without  destruction  and  fair 
play  to  all  must  win  at  last. — John  Muir  in  S.  F.  Min- 
ing and  Scientific  Press. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Pole  Beans. 

To  tiik  Editor: — A  Rur.w,  reader  in  Mendocino 
county  who  is  an  old  friend  of  mine  asks  me  the  fol- 
lowing questions:  "How  do  you  raise  pole  beans? 
Do  they  need  to  be  irrigated?  What  is  the  best  kind 
of  string  beans  ?  Is  there  any  way  of  keeping  them 
for  winter  use  ?  Sometimes  they  will  run  to  vines 
and  no  beans;  how  do  you  account  for  that  ?." 

How  I  Raise  Them.— I  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
raise  any  kind  of  bean  here  successfully,  especially 
pole  beans,  without  irrigation.  They  do  their  best 
when  the  ground  is  always  kept  moist  (not  too  wet), 
and  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  the  least  dry  or 
to  bake. 

Tin-  Best  Kind. — I  have  tried  many  varieties,  but  I 
prefer  the  "  Kentucky  Wonder,"  or,  as  it  is  often 
called,  the  "  Old  Homestead,"  to  all  others,  and  for 
the  following  reasons:  It  is  quite  hardy  and  can  be 
safely  planted  a  week  or  more  before  many  other 
varieties.  It  is  a  medium  early  bean  and  takes  very 
readily  to  the  poles;  however,  it  does  better  if 
trained  a  little  at  first  around  the  poles,  which  need 
not  be  over  6  feet  high.  It  is  wonderfully  prolific, 
the  vines  being  actually  loaded  from  top  to  bottom 
with  pods  from  6  to  !)  inches  in  length,  and  it  is  best 
when  old. 

We  have  always  used  them  as  string  beans 
when  quite  young,  when  the  pods  were  nearly 
round,  tender  and  very  solid,  as  we  supposed  that 
was  the  only  time  when  they  were  in  the  best 
condition  for  the  table;  if  any  got  beyond  this  stage 
we  left  them  for  shell  beans  or  for  seed.  Last  sea- 
son, however,  Yankee  like,  I  made  an  experiment 
which  proved  a  success.  I  picked  quite  a  mess  when 
the  pods  were  Wy  large,  wrinkled,  soft  and  flabby, 
and  many  of  them  commencing  to  turn  yellow.  The 
beans  were  full  grown  but  still  soft.  My  wife  pre- 
pared them  in  the  usual  manner,  taking,  however,  a 
little  extra  pains  in  stringing  them,  as  well  as  to 
cook  them  nearly  twice  as  long  as  when  they  were 
young.  Myself  and  family  pronounced  them  to  be 
very  superior  to  young  string  beans,  and  so  did 
some  company  we  had  at  the  time  when  the  first 
crop  was  getting  old,  and  they  had  a  good  chance  to 
compare  them  with  the  second  lot  which  were  just 
coming  on.  It  is  a  relation  of  theirs  who  has  asked 
me  the  questions  I  am  now  answering,  as  he  was  not 
here  with  them. 

For  Winter  / 'sc. —Last  season,  at  my  suggestion, 
my  wife  cooked  some  of  these  old  string  beans  in  salt 
water  until  they  were  very  tender,  and  then  dried 
them  thoroughly  in  the  sun;  after  soaking  them  over 
night  they  can  be  prepared  for  the  table  in  a  short 
time,  but  are  better  if  cooked  an  hour  or  more,  or 

until  they  are  perfectly  soft.  They  are,  of  course, 
not  as  good  as  beans  just  from  the  vines,  but  we 
shall  dry  more  the  coming  season. 

Running  to  Vims. — I  never  had  beans  all  go  to 
vines,  but  I  have  come  pretty  near  having  the  vines 
all  go  to  beans.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  but  they 
will  fro  mostly  if  not  wholly  to  vines  if  the  ground  is 
altogether  too  rich.  When  I  was  a  boy  a  neighbor 
planted  about  an  acre  of  squashes  wh'ere  hundreds 
of  hogs  had  been  kept  for  several  years.  He  told 
my  father  he  expected  to  have  the  best  field  of 
squashes  in  New  England.  Father  told  him  he  would 
doubtless  have  the  largest  growth  of  viticSj  but  he 
thought  his  squashes  would  be  very  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  such  proved  to  be  the  case.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  making  ground  too  rich  with  strong, 
rank  manure,  even  for  squashes  and  other  kinds  of 
vegetables. 

CUCUMBERS,  SUM.MKR  SQUASHES,  M  KI.O.VS. 

My  planting  seeds  on  inverted  sods  last  season,  as 
described  in  the  Rurai,,  proved  a  success  and  I  shall 
plant  this  season  seeds  of  the  above-named  vege- 
tables, as  well  as  a  dozen  hills  of  pole  beans.  1  have 
a  small  bed  on  which  I  spread  last  fall  fine  horse 
manure  and  sweepings  of  the  barnyard.  Soon  after 
the  first  rain  it  was  covered  with  a  very  thick 
growth  of  barley,  oats  and  weeds.  I  have  cut  it 
twice  for  my  hens  and  will  soon  cut  it  again.  About 
April  20th  I  shall  cut  up  the  bed  into  cubes  of  four 
inches,  invert  the  sods  and  plant  my  seeds,  without 
any  bottom  heat.  I  shall,  however,  have  this  bed  on 
the  south  side  of  my  barn  and  shall  cover  it  during 
cold  storms  or  frosty  nights.  By  this  method  I  will 
have  strong,  hardy  plants  to  put  into  my  garden  as 
soon  as  the  season  will  permit,  and  they  will  be  sev- 
eral weeks  earlier  than  if  planted  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. Many  farmers  have  grass  sods  growing  around 
their  barns  that  can  be  easily  utilized  in  the  manner 
I  have  described.  Those  who  have  not  can  use  old 
two-quart  fruit  cans  by  melting  off  the  top  and  bot- 
tom, tie  a  string  around  the  cans  and  place  them  on 
old  pieces  of  board,  till  with  good  dirt  and  plant  the 
seeds.  I  only  raised  four  hills  of  cucumbers  last  sea- 
son, but  we  had  all  we  couid  use  during  the  entire 
season  and  made  a  nice  lot  of  pickles  for  winter  use. 

Calistoga,  Cal. ,  March  30,  18<»7.    Ira  W.  Adams. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Help  That  Comes  Too  Late. 

'Tis  a  wearisome  world,  this  world  of  ours, 

With  its  tangles  small  and  great, 
its  weeds  that  smother  the  spring  flowers, 

And  its  hapless  strifes  with  fate; 
And  the  darkest  day  of  its  desolate  days 

Sees  the  help  that  comes  too  late. 
Ah  !  woe  for  the  word  that  is  never  said 

Till  the  ear  is  too  deaf  to  hear, 
And  woe  for  the  lack  to  the  fainting  head 

Of  the  ringing  shout  of  cheer; 
Ah!  woe  for  the  laggard  feet  that  tread 

In  the  mournful  wake  of  the  bier. 
What  booteth  help  when  the  heart  is  numb  ! 

What  booteth  a  broken  spar 
Of  love  thrown  out  when  the  lips  are  dumb 

And  life's  bark  drifleth  far, 
Oh  !  far  and  fast  from  the  alien  past, 

Over  the  moaning  bar; 
A  pitiful  thing  the  gift  to-day 

That  is  dross  and  nothing  worth, 
Though  if  it  had  come  but  yesterday, 

It  had  brimmed  with  sweet  the  earth — 
A  fading  rose  in  a  death-cold  hand. 

That  perished  in  want  and  dearth. 
Who  fain  would  help  in  this  world  of  ours, 

Where  sorrowful  steps  must  fall, 
Hring  help  in  time  to  the  waning  powers, 

Ere  the  bier  is  spread  with  the  pali, 
Nor  send  reserves  when  the  Hags  are  furled, 

And  the  dead  beyond  your  call. 
For  baffling  most  in  this  weary  world, 

With  its  tangles  small  and  great, 
Its  lonesome  nights  and  weary  days, 

And  its  struggles  forlorn  with  fate, 
Is  that  bitterest  grief,  too  deep  for  tears, 

Of  the  help  that  comes  too  late. 

—Margaret  E.  Sangstcr. 


Just  Like  Her. 


Theodore  Shy  was  an  exceedingly 
bashful  man,  and  when,  after  much 
debating  in  his  mind,  he  decided  to 
take  a  wife,  his  thoughts  at  once  turned 
to  a  matrimonial  paper  as  the  best 
means  for  attaining  his  object.  Not 
that  he  was  unacquainted  with  any  be- 
ing on  whom  he  would  have  been  will- 
ing to  confer  the  title  of  Mrs.  Theodore 
Shy.  But  such  was  his  innate  basbful- 
ness  that  he  dreaded  his  determination 
being  ascertained  by  his  friends  and 
himself  consequently  ridiculed.  Chaffed 
he  would  certainly  have  been,  but  as 
Theodore  was  in  every  respect  an  eli- 
gible parti  there  was  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect ridicule. 

Theodore  Shy  at  the  time  of  contem- 
plating this  most  serious  step  was 
thirty-six  years  of  age.  Passably 
good  looking,  good  natured  ("good 
natured,  silly  fellow"  he  was  sometimes 
styled  by  his  borrowers,)  he  possessed 
a  good  house,  a  good  income,  and  all  he 
required  was  a  good  wife  to  make  his 
home  happy. 

While  matters  were  at  this  stage, 
Theodore  was  brought  to  a  full  stop, 
and  for  this  reason;  He  could  not  con- 
coct a  suitable  advertisement. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said  "  I  don't  want 
an  old  wife,  but  I  can't  advertise  that 
I  want  a  pretty  young  girl — and  I  shall 
certainly  want  her  to  be  good  looking. 
And  what  else  ?  Let  me  see.  Modest, 
musical,  amiable,  domestic,  loving,  cud- 
dlesome--hang  it  all  !  1  can't  do  it.  If 
it  was  ever  discovered  to  be  my  adver- 
tisement I  should  never  hear  the  end 
of  it." 

He  was  in  a  dilemma  for  two  days, 
when  he  determined  to  seek  the  advice 
of  a  lady  friend — a  young  widow  who 
had  often  commiserated  him  on  his 
solitary  lot.  It  is  surprising  that  be- 
ing so  bashful  he  should  have  actually 
sought  the  advice  of  a  lady,  and  that 
lady,  too,  one  who  would  possibly  have 
no  objection  herself  to  becoming  Mrs. 
Theodore  Shy.  But,  strange  to  say, 
that  had  never  occurred  to  him. 

Mrs.  Ready  was  an  old  friend  whom 
he  had  known  before  her  marriage,  and 
was  the  only  person  he  felt  he  could 
take  into  his  confidence,  being  assured 
of  her  sympathy  and  discreetness.  She 
had  married  when  only  nineteen  a  young 
lieutenant  in  the  army,  who,  three 
months  afterward,  was  inconsiderate 
enough  to  leave  his  wife  a  widow.  She 
was  at  this  time  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  exceedingly  pretty.  Theodore 
often  thought  that  she  bore  a  strong 
likeness  to  the  widow  in  whose  eye 
Uncle  Toby  endeavored  to  find  the 
imaginary  something.  He  had  not, 
however,  considered  the  possibility  of 
her  likeness  in  character  to  the  afore- 
said widow,  and,  acting  on  his  first 
impulse,  he  lost  no  time  in  paying  the 


relict  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Ready  a 

visit. 

He  saw  the  young  widow  in  her 
morning  room,  and  she  met  him  with 
extended  hand  and  a  smile  of  welcome. 

After  talking  of  the  weather  of 
yesterday,  the  prospects  of  ditto  for 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  Theodore  sought 
an  opening  to  the  subject  of  his- call. 

"I  wish  to  seek  your  advice  on  a 
matter  of  great  import  to  myself." 

"  Yes  ?" 

"There  is  no  one  else  of  whom  I 
should  care  to  ask  this  advice,  and  feel- 
ing assured  of  your  sympathy  and  help, 
I  determined  to  be  guided  by  your 
counsel,  if  you  would  be  so  good  as  to 
give  it." 

The  widow,  much  surprised  and  im- 
pressed by  his  extreme  seriousness, 
repressed  her  inclination  to  laugh  and 
said  she  would  be  pleased  to  help  him 
in  any  way  in  her  power. 

"Thank  you;  you  are  very  good," 
and  taking  the  widow's  hand,  Theodore 
rather  profusely  expressed  his  grati- 
!  tude.  Well  the  fact  is,"  he  said,  re- 
linquishing her  hand,  which  she  made 
no  attempt  to  withdraw,  "  1  am  con- 
templating marriage,  and  knowing 
you— knowing  you  to  be — " 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  the  widow,  demurely. 

"Knowing  you  to  be  more  experi- 
enced in  such  matters,  and  being  so 
kind — so  good — so — " 

Here  the  pretty  widow  blushed  and 
looked  even  lovelier  than  ever. 

"Yes  ?  "  she  said  in  a  low  tone,  mov- 
ing a  little  nearer  to  him.    "  And — " 

"And  so  disinterested." 

Here  she  gave  him  an  unutterable 
look  of  reproach 

"I  thought  I  could  not  do  better 
than  ask  your  advice  as  to  the  lady  I 
wish  to  marry." 

Mrs.  Ready  looked  puzzled.  Was  he 
not  going  to  propose,  after  all  ? 

"  Who  is  the  lady  ?  " 

"Well,  ah,  the  fact  is.  I  don't  know." 

"  Don't  know  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  went  on  hurriedly.  "  You 
see,  I  expect  there  will  be  a  great  deal 
of  chaff  at  such  an  old  bachelor  as  my- 
self getting  married,  and  I  am  anxious 
to  avoid  it." 

Theodore  had  by  some  process  of 
reasoning  come  to  believe  he  was  too 
old  to  dream  of  marriage.  The  widow 
thought  otherwise  and  ventured  to 
say  so. 

Well,  at  any  rate,"  he  said,  "my 
friends  think  so  and  would  ridicule  the 
idea,  so  I've  been  thinking  of  using  the 
columns  of  a  matrimonial  paper  for  the 
puropse." 

The  widow  looked  aghast. 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do, 
then  ?  " 

"The  fact  is,"  he  confessed,  "  1  can't 
write  such  an  advertisement  as  I  would 
like,  and  I  want  you  to  help  me  to  word 
one,  if  you  will  be  so  kind." 

Mrs.  Ready  was  amazed  and  not  a 
little  disappointed.  She  had  tried  her 
best  to  create  an  impression  on  this 
man,  and  the  only  impression  she  had 
left  was  that  she  would  make  a  good 
counsellor.  And  now  he  came  to  ask 
her  advice  as  to  whom  he  had  better 
marry.  She  thought  she  knew,  but 
unfortunately  it  would  not  do  to  say 
so. 

Writing  materials  being  on  the  table, 
the  widow  sat  down  and  took  a  sheet 
of  paper  on  which  to  commit  notes. 

"  First  of  all,"  said  the  lady,  "  what 
sort  of  a  wife  do  you  want  ?  " 

This  was  a  staggerer.  Theodore  ex- 
amined the  pattern  of  the  carpet,  the 
ceiling,  the  mantel  and  half  a  dozen 
things,  and  then  turned  his  eyes  to 
to  the  widow,  on  whom  he  gazed  in- 
tently. It  seemed  that  he  now  for  the 
first  time  fully  recognized  her  charms. 

"Really,"  he  said.  "I  cannot  de- 
scribe the  sort  of  lady  I  should  like. 
You  see,  it  seems  so  foolish,  especially 
for  me." 

"Well,  then,"  replied  his  companion, 
who  had  apparently  received  an  in- 
spiration, "I  will  suggest  such  and 
such  a  point,  and  you  shall  say  whether 
it  would  suit  you.  Now,  do  you  want 
a  young,  middle-aged  or  old  lady  ?" 

"Ob,  I  think — youngish." 

"But  what  do  you  call  youngish? 
You  don't  want  a  girl  of  sixteen  ?  " 

"No;  of  course  not  so  young  as 
that." 


"  Seventeen  ?  " 

"No." 

"Eighteen?" 

"Older  than  that.  I  am  double  that 
age,  you  know." 

"Are  you?  Well,  then,  about  what 
age  shall  1  say  ?  " 

"  How  old  are  y — 1  really  beg  your 
pardon.    ]  mean  about  what  age?" 

The  widow  smiled  complacently. 

"  I  don't  mind  your  knowing  my  age. 
You  know  very  nearly  yourself.  1  am 
twenty -five — getting  quite  old.  So 
you  thiDk  a  lady  of  my  age  would  suit 
you  ?  "  She  said  merrily. 

Theodore  was  certain  of  it. 

"  Now  we  have  the  first  requirement. 
Do  you  wish  to  say  whether  she  is  to 
be  slim  or — or  shall  we  say  '  bonny  '  ?  " 

"  I  wouldn't  put  that,"  said  Theo- 
dore, perspiring.  "It  looks  too — 
Iteally,  this  is  awkward.  Just  what  I 
felt  when  1  tried  to  draw  an  advertise- 
ment up.  I  do  not  like  either  very  thin 
or  fat  people." 

"  What  shall  I  say,  then  ?  " 

Theodore  looked  again  round  the 
room  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  widow  was  of  the  proportions  he 
desired. 

"  Like  you,"  he  said. 

Having  only  just  contemplated  mat- 
rimony, he  had  never  bestowed  a 
thought  on  the  widow's  charms  until 
now,  and,  fast  becoming  helplessly  in 
love,  be  wished  he  had  gone  and  shot 
himself  before  he  came  on  his  present 
errand. 

"But,  you  foolish  man,  how  can  I 
put  that  ?    What  am  I  ?  " 

"  You're  an  angel  !  " 

She  laughed  merrily. 

"Then  I  must  put  1  of  angelic  pro- 
portions.' " 

"No.  Let  us  leave  that  out  alto- 
gether.'" 

"  Very  well.  Is  she  to  be  pretty  ?  " 
"  Preferably." 

"  Good  looking,  at  all  events.'' 
"Yes." 

"Like  myself  ?  "  coquettishly. 

"That's  impossible." 

"It  is?"  Then  shall  I  say  'of  good 
appearence  ?' " 

"  Yes,"  dubiously,  "  though  it  sounds 
like  a  barmaid's  requirement." 

"Any  perference  as  to  height  ?  " 

"  About  your  height." 

"  Well,  how  tall  am  I  ?  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know." 

"  Have  you  a  measure  ?" 

She  had  one  on  her  chatelaine,  and 
as  it  never  apparently  occured  to  either 
that  the  simplest  method  would  be  to 
detach  the  chatelaine,  Theodore  felt 
much  embarrassment  while  he  per- 
formed his  task,  measuring  the  pretty 
widow  first  from  the  ground  to  the 
chatelaine,  and  then  from  the  chatelaine 
to  her  crown  of  hair.  Indeed,  so 
hurried  was  he  that  the  operation  had 
to  be  performed  no  less  than  three 
times  before  he  was  at  all  certain  as  to 
her  height. 

"  Five  feet  five,"  he  pronounced. 

"Is  she  to  be  musical?  "  continued 
the  widow. 

Theodore  paced  around  the  room. 
Musical !  A  hitherto  unthought  of 
possible  calamity  now  presented  itself 
to  him.  Musical  !  What  an  escape  ! 
Suppose  he  had  rashly  engaged  himself 
to  a  musical  being  who  was  not  musical 
— who  was  "  shoddy  "  musical  ?  It 
would  have  been  the  one  thing  to  make 
him  commit  suicide. 

Meanwhile  the  widow,  probably 
guessing  what  was  passing  in  his  mind, 
for  she  knew  him  to  be  a  lover  of  music, 
left  her  visitor  for  a  moment.  But 
what  was  that  Theodore  heard  ?  A 
lovely  voice  singing  softly  with  such 
thrilling  sweetness  that  his  whole  soul 
was  moved.  Ah,  what  would  he  not 
give  to  possess  the  owner  of  that 
voice  !  Whoever  could  it  be  ?  Not 
the  widow  ! 

But  it  was,  and  at  that  moment  she 
re  entered  the  room. 

"Have  you  made  up  your  mind  ?" 
she  merrily  inquired. 

"  Yes,  I  want  some  one  who  is  really 
musical,"  be  replied. 

"  Well,  but  every  girl  will  say  she  is 
that." 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"  Is  it  really  indispensable  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  1  should  advise  you  to  marry 


some  one  you  know  is  really  musical." 

Oh,  bashful  man  !  lie  was  already 
madly  in  love  with  this  woman,  and  he 
never  took  the  hint.  Perhaps  he  did 
not  see  it. 

"  But  I  don't  care  for  any  musical 
lady  that  I  know  of — except  one,"  he 
added  confusedly. 

"  Then  why  not  ask  her  ?  " 

"She  wouldn't  have  me.  I  should 
never  think  of  asking." 

"  How  do  you  know  she  would  refuse 
when  you  have  never  asked  ?  " 

"  She's  too  good  for  me." 

"  Nonsense  !  There  is  no  woman  too 
good  for  you." 

"Thank  you,  but  I  really  couldn't 
ask." 

"  How  do  you  know  she  is  not  in  love 
with  you,  and  if  that  is  the  case  you 
ought  to." 

"Oh,  but  it's  most  unlikely." 

"Suppose  it  is  likely,"  persisted  the 
widow.  "Should  you  in  that  case  dis- 
approve of  her  telling  you  so  ?  " 

"  No — I  think  we'll  leave  musical  out 
of  the  question.  Tf  I  was  sure  of  her 
beiny  as  musical  as  you — " 

"Why,  you  silly  man!  You  are 
wanting  her  to  be  like  me  in  every- 
thing." 

"  I  do." 

But  he  went  no  further,  and  the 
widow  proceeded:  — 

"Is  she  to  be  domesticated?  Of 
course,  if  she  is  to  be  like  me,  1  will 
put  it  so.  Now,  is  there  anything 
else  ?   Money  ?  "  . 

"No." 

"Then  we'll  draw  up  the  advertise- 
ment." 

"  That  I  can't  do,"  said  Theodore. 
"  I'm  really  very  sorry  to  have  given 
you  all  this  trouble,  but  1  can't  do  it." 

"  What  will  you  do?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Remain  a  bachelor, 
perhaps.  Anyhow  I  won't  advertise. 
You'll  pardon  me  for  the  trouble  1  have 
given  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  mention  it.  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  help  you — more  glad  than 
I  can  say.  It  is  so  sad  to  see  a  good 
man  like  you  lead  such  a  solitary  ejto 
istence." 

"You  are  very  kind.  Good  morn- 
ing." 

"Good  morning.  But  stay  a  mo- 
ment. Did  you  not  say,"  continued 
she,  blushing,  "  that  you  would  prefer 

some  one  like  me  for  your  wife  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  Then  why  not  ask  me  ?  " 
And  he  did. — Waverly. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


He  is  a  fool  who  cannot  be  angry; 
but  he  is  a  wise  man  who  will  not. — 

Seneca. 

Negligence  is  the  rust  of  the  soul 
that  corrodes  through  all  her  best  reso- 
lutions.— Feltham. 

"  Thy  will  be  done"  is  the  keynote 
to  which  every  prayer  must  be  tuned. — 
A.  J.  Gordon,  D.  D. 

Do  not  esteem  too  lightly  the  small 
things  of  life,  for  the  whole  universe  of 
God  is  made  up  of  insignificant  atoms. 

We  do  not  get  enough  spiritual  help 
all  at  once  to  last  us  forever.  It  is 
gradual,  and  we  must  look  for  it  con- 
stantly. 

The  man  who  is  never  tried  never 
knows  himself.  It  is  only  in  the  fur- 
nace heat  that  the  soul  learns  its  own 
strength  and  weakness. 

Weigh  your  own  faults  with  the 
scales  of  justice;  but  when  you  consider 
the  shortcoming  of  your  neighbor,  bor- 
row the  balances  of  charity. 

The  truest  help  we  can  render  an  af- 
flicted man  is  not  to  take  his  burden 
from  him,  but  to  call  out  his  best  en- 
ergy, that  he  may  be  able  to  bear  the 
burden. — Phillips  Brooks. 

A  great  character,  founded  on  the 
living  rock  of  principle,  is,  in  fact,  not 
a  solitary  phenomenon,  to  be  at  once 
perceived,  limited  and  described.  It  is 
a  dispensation  of  Providence,  designed 
to  have  not  merely  an  immediate,  but 
a  continuous,  progressive  and  never- 
ending  agency.  It  survives  the  man 
who  possessed  it — survives  his  age, 
perhaps  his  country,  his  language. — 
Edward  Everett, 
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Curious  Facts. 


A  whale  recently  captured  in  Arctic 
waters  was  found  to  have  embedded  in 
its  side  a  harpoon  belonging  to  a  whal- 
ing vessel  that  had  been  out  of  service 
nearly  half  a  century. 

The  accuracy  in  some  parts  of  the 
locomotive  is  ten  times  finer  than  in 
the  watch;  but  for  absolute  measure- 
ment the  accuracy  in  the  watch  is  al- 
most three  times  as  fine  as  in  the  lo- 
comotive. 

The  greyhound  seems  to  have  been 
developed  in  level,  treeless  and  shrub- 
less  countries,  where  a  moving  object 
is  visible  at  a  long  distance,  and  great 
speed  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  enable 
a  predaceous  animal  to  overtake  its 
prey. 

Scarlet  seems  the  color  most  con- 
spicuous in  bright  sunshine,  and  scarlet 
flowers  are  commonest  in  dry  and 
sunny  climates,  where  their  color  gives 
them  an  advantage  in  their  struggle 
with  other  flowers  for  the  attentions  of 
butterflies  and  other  pollen  bearers. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  interest  and 
wonder  to  Arctic  explorers  to  find  such 
quantities  of  singing  birds  within  the 
Arctic  circle.  They  are  abundant  be- 
yond belief.  But  the  immense  crop  of 
cranberries,  crowberries  and  cloud- 
berries that  ripen  in  the  northern 
swamps  account  for  the  presence  of 
the  birds. 

A  French  physician  has  invented  a 
method  by  which  he  says  iron  can  be 
given  in  large  doses.  Hens,  he  no- 
ticed, have  powerful  internal  organs. 
They  can  digest  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  iron,  and  then  render  it  back, 
through  the  albumen  of  their  eggs,  in 
a  form  which  is  easily  digested  by  the 
weaker  stomach  of  mankind.  So  he 
feeds  his  hens  with  what  he  calls  "a 
very  absorbent  salt  of  iron,"  mingled 
with  grains  of  wheat,  and  they  lay  eggs 
extremely  rich  in  iron  already  digested. 


Popular  Science. 


A  caterpillar  is  so  greedy  that  in  one 
month  it  usually  devours  six  thousand 
times  its  own  weight  in  food. 

Lenenhock  and  Humboldt  both  say 
that  a  single  pound  of  the  finest  spider 
webs  would  reach  around  the  world. 

A  piece  of  camphor  gum  is  a  very 
good  indicator  of  what  the  weather  is 
going  to  be.  If,  when  the  camphor  is 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  gum  remains 
dry,  the  weather  will  be  fresh  and  dry, 
but  if  the  gum  absorbs  the  moisture 
and  seems  damp,  it  is  an  indication  of 
rain. 

Insect  life  in  the  Arctic  regions  is 
very  limited,  and  to  insure  their  at- 
traction one  of  the  genus  geum  (a  ro- 
saceous plant)  from  Alaska  has  a  row 
of  large  petals.  This  plant,  also  the 
geum  novale,  is  utterly  unable  to  fer- 
tilize itself,  and  demands  insect  help,  as 
in  the  skunk  cabbage.  All  Arctic 
flowers  are  very  large  in  comparison 
with  the  plants  bearing  them. 

In  the  Hawaiian  islands,  where  pump- 
kins and  other  like  plants  have  been  in- 
troduced, and  where  they  have  no  bees 
or  other  insects  of  that  kind  to  do  all 
the  flower  fertilizing,  it  is  done  by  the 
natives.  These  plants  were  found  to 
flower  profusely,  though  bearing  no 
fruit,  and  when  they  finally  solved  the 
mystery  they  found  it  necessary  to 
carry  by  hand  the  pollen  from  one 
plant  to  the  pistils  of  another. 


Pleasantries. 


When  a  man  considers  himself  as 
"  one  in  a  thousand,"  he  naturally  re- 
gards others  as  ciphers. 

An  English  lecturer  on  chemistry 
said:  "  One  drop  of  this  poison  placed 
on  the  tongue  of  a  cat  is  sufficient  to 
kill  the  strongest  man." 

"I  wonder,"  said  the  philogical 
boarder,  "  why  a  fight  is  called  a 
scrap?"  "Because  it  is  a  broken 
peace,"  the  Cheerful  Idiot  explained, 
with  his  usual  promptitude. — Indianap- 
olis Journal. 

"Won't  you  take  this  seat  ?"  said 
the  gentleman  in  the  car,  rising  and 


lifting  his  hat.  "No,  thank  you,"  said 
the  girl  with  the  skates  over'her  arm. 
I'm  tired  sitting  down." — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

A  recent  applicant  for  a  pension  who 
had  been  wounded  while  his  regiment 
was  in  retreat  put  that  fact  in  this 
way:  "  I  received  my  wound,"  he  said, 
while  marching  rapidly  in  front  of  the 
enemy."— Christian  Work. 

An  Oklahoma  editor  expresses  his 
thanks  for  a  basket  of  oranges  thus: 
"We  have  received  a  basket  of  oranges 
from  our  friend  Gus  Bradley,  for  which 
he  will  please  accept  our  compliments, 
some  of  which  are  nearly  six  inches  in 
diameter." 

A  young  student  lately  presented 
himself  for  examination  and  ignomini- 
ously  failed.  To  his  family,  anxious  to 
hear  of  his  success,  he  telegraphed 
thus:  "Examinations  splendid;  pro- 
fessors enthusiastic.  They  wish  for  a 
second  in  October."— Tid  Bits. 

Lawyer:  Now,  Mr.  Thrift,  describe 
to  the  court  the  chickens  that  you 
charged  my  client,  the  defendant,  with 
stealing.  Farmer  Thrift  goes  into  the 
details,  but  is  interrupted  by  the  law- 
yer, who  exclaims:  "I  have  some 
chickens  like  those  myself."  Farmer 
Thrift  (resuming):  The  chickens  he 
took  are  not  the  only  ones  I  have  had 
stolen  !  "—New  York  Herald. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Apple  Dandies. — Pare  five  large, 
tart  apples,  remove  cores  and  fill  the 
cavities  with  quince  or  grape  jelly. 
Cut  five  squares  of  bread,  remove  the 
crusts  and  place  a  filled  apple  on  each 
piece  of  bread.  Arrange  on  an  earthen 
pie  plate,  sprinkle  the  apples  thickly 
with  powdered  sugar  and  strew  over 
them  grated  cocoanut.  Cover  closely 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  till  tender. 
Serve  with  whipped  cream. 

Province  Cake. — One  cupful  of  but- 
ter, one  cupful  of  sugar,  four  eggs,  one 
cupful  of  sour  milk,  one  cupful  of  mo- 
lasses, one  small  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
one  pound  of  seeded  raisins  and  spices 
of  cloves,  cinnamon  and  nutmeg.  Cream 
the  butter  and  sugar,  add  the  sour  milk 
foamed  with  soda,  then  a  small  quantity 
of  flour;  the  molasses,  spices,  then  the 
remainder  of  the  four,  of  which  four 
cupfuls  in  all  are  required.  Lastly  add 
the  raisins  sprinkled  with  a  little  flour; 
this  makes  two  loaves.  A  plain  frost- 
ing of  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  one  and 
a  half  cupfuls  of  powdered  sugar  lemon 
flavored  is  a  desirable  addition. 

Creamed  Peppermints. — Put  one 
pint  of  granulated  sugar  in  a  granite 
or  porcelain  vessel,  add  one  gill  of 
water  and  place  the  dish  over  the  fire. 
When  the  sugar  has  melted  and  is  at 
boiling  point  let  the  liquid  cook  ten 
minutes,  and  then  take  from  the  fire. 
Add  some  extract  of  peppermint,  mak- 
ing it  as  strongly  flavored  as  will 
please  the  taste.  Stir  the  mixture 
very  vigorously,  making  it  into  a 
creamy  mass.  Drop  the  mixture  from 
the  point  of  a  spoon  •  in  little  spots  of 
the  size  of  a  dime  upon  oiled  paper  and 
let  it  harden.  When  the  drops  are 
hard  they  may  be  dropped  in  melted 
chocolate,  then  lifted  out  with  a  fork, 
and  again  placed  on  oiled  paper  to 
dry. 

Roast  Mutton. — Few  know  that  the 
shoulder  is  the  best  part  of  mutton  for 
roasting,  besides  being  the  cheapest. 
The  bone  should  first  be  carefully  re- 
moved, and  the  meat  wiped  off  with  a 
soft  cloth  wet  in  cold  water.  Then 
fasten  the  meat  into  good  shape  with 
skewers,  and  place  it  upon  a  rack  in  a 
baking  pan  and  cook  about  one  hour, 
basting  it  very  often.  The  shoulder 
may  be  stuffed  and  pressed  into  good 
shape,  and  is  frequently  called  "mut- 
ton duck,"  and  makes  a  handsome  as 
well  as  a  delicious  dish.  After  the 
meat  has  been  wiped,  rub  every  part 
over  with  a  little  pepper.  Make  a 
stuffing  thus:  Take  one  cup  of  stale 
bread  crumbs,  moisten  them  with  a 
little  warm  water,  and  add  two  spoon- 


Pistols  and  Pestles. 


The  duelling  pistol  now  occupies  its  proper 
place,  in  the  museum  of  the  collector  of  relics 
of  barbarism.  The  pistol  ought  to  have  beside 
it.  the  pestle  that  turned  out  pills  like  bullets, 
to  be  shot  like  bullets  at  the  target  of  the 
liver.  But  the  pestle  is  still  in  evidence,  and 
will  be,  probably,  until  everybody  has  tested 
the  virtue  of  Ayer's  sugar  coated  pills.  They 
treat  the  liver  as  a  friend,  not  as  an  enemy. 
Instead  of  driving  it,  they  coax  it.  They  are 
compounded  on  the  theory  that  the  liver  does 
its  work  thoroughly  and  faithfully  under 
obstructing  conditions,  and  if  the  obstructions 
are  removed,  the  liver  will  do  its  daily  duty. 
"When  your  liver  wants  help,  get  "the  pill 
that  will," 

Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills. 


fuls  of  butter,  one  teaspoonful  of  chop- 
ped onion,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
and  a  little  chopped  celery  and  parsley, 
or  a  few  sweet  herbs,  as  summer  sav- 
ory, thyme  or  sage,  if  preferred.  Mix 
these  ingredients  together  and  fill  the 
meat  with  the  stuffing,  and  sew  or 
skewep  up  the  opening  and  press  the 
meat  into  a  nice  shape.  Place  it  on  a 
rack  in  a  baking  pan,  put  a  cup  of 
water  (or  mutton  stock,  if  you  have  it) 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pan  and  put  it 
into  a  hot  oven,  allowing  fifteen  min- 
utes to  the  pound.  Baste  the  meat 
several  times,  and  if  the  liquid  cooks 
away,  add  a  little  more  hot  water. 
When  the  meat  is  taken  from  the  pan, 
turn  off  the  fat  and  stir  a  little  flour 
into  the  gravy;  add  a  cupful  of  stock, 
season  well  and  strain,  serving  it  in  an- 
other dish.  Garnish  the  meat  platter 
with  sliced  lemon  and  curled  parsley. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


DORSY  Orchard  and  Field  Cultivator. 

The  DORSY  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  McLean, 
but  with  some  valuable  patented  improvements; 
hence  we  offer  it  with  confidence  as  the  best  high 
wheel,  stiff  tongue  cultivator  in  existence. 
Teeth  of  any  kind  can  be  furnished. 

SIZES:   4  to  8  ft.  cut. 

C.  P.  JENSEN,  Manufacturer,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  Agents, 

16-18  I)     in  in  St.,  San  Francisco. 


A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  olive  oil 
and  vaseline  proves  a  healing  remedy 
for  the  skin  when  wind-burned.  Soft 
linen  cloths  dipped  in  water  in  which 
baking  soda  has  been  dissolved  and 
laid  upon  cheeks  and  forehead  will  give 
prompt  relief. 

To  prevent  a  bruise  from  becoming 
discolored,  apply  immediately  water  as 
hot  as  can  be  borne  comfortably, 
changing  the  cloth  as  soon  as  it  loses 
its  heat.  If  hot  water  is  not  to  be  had 
at  once,  moisten  some  dry  starch  with 
cold  water  and  cover  the  bruised  part 
with  it. 

Save  your  egg  shells  and  use  them 
to  clean  bottles,  vinegar  cruets  and 
carafes.  Put  the  shells  away  in  a  con- 
venient box,  and,  when  ready  to  wash 
the  bottles,  crush  the  shells  up  fine, 
partly  fill  the  bottles  with  them,  pour 
over  them  hot  soapsuds,  shake  well, 
and  rinse. 

An  approved  method  for  laundering 
laces  is  to  baste  them  carefully  on  a 
strip  of  muslin,  taking  care  that  each 
point  is  secured.  Fold  in  four  lengths, 
and  wet  in  cold,  soft  water,  soap  well 
in  common  soap  lather  lightly,  and  do 
not  rub  too  hard.  Use  two  or  three 
waters,  repeating  the  process  of  lath- 
ering. Rinse,  finally,  in  cold,  soft  wa- 
ter, and  dip  into  blued  water,  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  made  starch  to  a  quart 
of  water.  Squeeze,  and  lay  between 
the  folds  of  a  cloth  for  an  hour.  Re- 
move the  basting  threads  and  pin  on  a 
cleanly  covered  ironing  board,  carefully 
securing  the  points.  When  dry  fold 
over  a  piece  of  pasteboard. 


FARMERS'  HANDY  WAGON 

AND  FRUIT  TRUCK. 


PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED 

to  close  out  present  stock. 
NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  a  HANDY  WAGON. 

W.  C.  RARIQ,  General  Agent, 

310  Townsentl  Street,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 


Fruit  Crop  for  Sale 

Of  a  Fine  Orchard,  Consisting  of  Peaches. 
1'ears,  Tragedy  Prunes  and  French  Prunes. 

BIDS  WANTED. 

Address  S,  RURAL  PRESS. 


rvpr      No.  IE  8  Frame,  set 

Khh        up,  $1.35. 

Lots  of  Five  Knocked 
Down  at  $1  each. 

Reduction  on  larger  lots. 

Write  for  List  or 
Hee  Supplies. 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  25-27  Market  St.  S.  F. 


HIVES. 


.     ^  T"m-\.         Best,  most  productive 
A     A  T  B\       and  cheapest  land  in 
A     |m|   B  \      California,  on  line  of 
IS    I  ml        M      new  electric  railway, 
/  ■    I  m        I      Sonoma  county ;  $20  to 
I  J  I  ■  1   1  l/t  $100  per  acre.  Crops 
'  w  never    fail.  Climate 

superb.  Apply  to  SO- 
NOM\  COUNTY  LAND  AND  POWER  COM- 
PANY, all  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 

JOHN  F.  UYXBEE,  Secretary. 


Is'tso?  5| 

.  BUT  USE    Ull  f<* 

and  youH  find  cut  how  quickly  and  surely  it  SOOTHES  and  CURES.  ; 
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Bicycle  and  riountain  Climbing 
Suits— A  Dainty  Child's  Frock. 


adaptable     for    bicycling,    mountain  ! 
climbiDg,  the  gymnasium  and  general 
outdoor  exercise.    There  is  becoming 
fullness  at  the  belt,  so  they  may  be 
worn  without  the  skirt,  if  desired,  and 
may   be  made  any  preferred  length. 
Serge,  flannel,  cravenette  and  similar 
wool  materials,  silk  or  satin,  may  be  i 
used  for  this  model.    The  lining  is  a  I 
matter  of  choice  or  necessity. 

This  shapely  model  for  leggings  but- 
tone  on  the  outside,  and  at  the  bottom 
is  a  strap  that  passes  under  the  in- 
step.   Cloth  and  canvass  are  the  pop- 
ular materials,  usually  dark  or  of  the  i 
same  color  as  the  costume.    This  model 
is  also  given  for  misses  of  14  and  16  | 
years.      No.    1088 — Misses'   knicker-  i 
bockers  and  leggings. 

This  outfit  consists  of  three  separate  , 
patterns,  and  special  illustrations  and 
full  directions  will  be  found  on  the  en-  J 
velope  enclosing  each  pattern. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Incipient  Insanity. 


An 


CYCLING  SLIT. 
.— I'pson  Coat. 

Sizes  for  34,  36,  38  and  10  Inches  Bust  Measure. 

A  popular  and  becoming  design,  con-  I 
sisting  of  the  Upson  coat,  the  Wood-  | 
ville  bicycle  skirt  and  lady's  bloomers  i 
or   full  knickerbockers  and  leggings,  j 
suitable  for  all  out-door  excursions,  and 
especially  recommended  on  the  bicycle 
and  for  mountain  climbing.    The  coat 
is  fitted  with   the  usual  seams,   and  j 
flares  easily  without  extra  fullness  over  ] 
the  hips.    The  edges  are  finished  with  ' 
mohair  soutache  or  machine  stitching. 
Serges,  cheviots  and  covert  cloths  are  ' 
the  popular  fabrics  for  this  model,  and 
may  also  be  used  to  complete  a  tailor  ' 
gown. 

lOH^.—Woodvllle  Hicyrle  Skirt. 
Sizes — Medium  and  Large. 

A  new  bicycle  skirt  in  circle  shape, 
fitting  trimly  around  the  hips,  with  a  | 
little  fullness  in  the  back,  and  measures 
three  yards  at  the  foot.  It  fastens  at  \ 
the  left  side  under  a  tab,  and  the  cor- 
responding tab  affords  a  convenient 
place  for  a  pocket.  Most  of  these 
skirts  are  unlined,  and  the  finish  at  the 
foot  is  a  narrow  facing  of  the  cloth  and 
machine  stitching. 

This  pattern  is  also  given  for  misses 
of  14  and  16  years,  and  the  number  is 
1086— Woodville  bicycle  skirt. 

843  —  Lady's  lilooiuerg,  or  Full  Knicker- 
bockers, and  Leggings. 

Sizes— Medium  and  Large. 
The  pattern  for  the  knickerbockers 
is   both   practical    and  comfortable, 


A  CHALME  FROCK. 
10UO.— Kir/.ie  FmrU. 

Sizes  for  8  and  10  years  only. 

Though  the  model  of  this  daintily 
simple  frock  is  of  challie — a  pale  blue 
ground  flowered  with  violets — it  is  a 
suitable  design  for  any  spring  fabrics, 
wool,  silk  or  cotton.  The  straight 
skirt  is  finished  with  a  hem  headed  by 
rows  of  narrow  ribbon,  which  on  wash- 
able dresses  may  be  replaced  by  those 
of  lace  or  embroidery.  The  back  of 
the  waist  is  like  the  front,  except  that 
the  fullness  is  drawn  down  more  trimly 
to  the  waist.  A  fitted  lining  holds  the 
fullness  in  place,  and  the  skirt  is  gath- 
ered to  the  lower  edge.  Ribbon  is  used 
for  the  girdle  and  stock  collar  and 
forms  a  very  attractive  and  dressy 
finish. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 

lO  Cents  Each. 

VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Their  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Well-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.   The  Ten  Cents  Only 

Pays  for  Handling,  Mailing,  Etc. 
Address  Pattern  Department  "Kural  Press,"  820  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


COLLEGE 


THE 

Kills  System 

of  Actual  Business 

Used  in  more  thau  1000  of  the  BEST  Schools  of  the  U 

ls.used  In  this  School. 
BENN  PITMAN.  Shorthand.    J.  A.  WILES.    C.  E 


LEADING 

 IN  

CALIFORNIA 


A  spring  walking  suit,  which,  while 
it  has  no  particularly  novel  features,  is 
attractive  and  suited  to  many  pur- 
poses, is  built  of  prune-colored  cloth,  a 
color  particularly  pretty  in  the  satin- 
surfaced  broadcloths.  The  skirt  has 
seven  deep  circular  lucks,  the  lower 
one  about  eight  inches  from  the  hem, 
and  five  more  above  the  hips.  The  top 
of  the  sleeves  are  tucked.  The  choker 
and  straight  yoke  are  covered  with 
ecru  lace.  The  lace  is  flat  over  the 
yoke,  but  arranged  as  a  scarf  about 
the  choker,  with  a  knot  on  one  side, 
from  which  falls  a  long,  rullled  scraf  of 
lace.  Four  more  tucks  are  fashioned 
below  the  yoke.  The  rest  of  the  bodice 
is  fitted  and  closed  on  one  side  with 
four  fancy  buttons.  There  is  no  belt, 
the  waist  being  cut  in  a  circle  to  barely 
cover  the  waist  line. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  we  have 
survived  braiding,  and  if  there  were 
not  so  many  other  forms  of  trimming 
in  vogue  now  it  would  seem  to  be  quite 
as  conspicuous  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 

One  can  only  admire  a  suit  of  ecru 
cloth  with  an  embroidery  on  the  skirt 
of  black  braid,  making  a  deep,  apron- 
like point.  The  jacket  bodice  is  ebabo- 
rately  braided,  and  shows  a  waistcoat 
of  black  cloth  fastened  with  small  gold 
buttons. 

Small  checks  rival  the  smooth  face 
cloths  and  have  the  advantage  of  nov- 
elty and  requiring  little  trimming. 
These  checked  stuffs  favored  by  the 
tailors  are  cloth,  not  wool,  for  a  wool 
with  its  looser,  softer  material  is  not 
practical  for  their  models. 

There  is  something  very  smart  in  a 
suit  of  checked  cloth  in  huntsman's 
green  and  black,  or  dark  red  and  black, 
and  they  are  generally  made  with  trim- 
ming of  a  plain  color. 

A  sleeve  that  terminates  at  the 
wristbone  marks  the  gown  to  which  it 
belongs  as  being  a  relic  of  last  season, 
while  a  plain  or  low  collar  is  equally 
reliable  as  an  indication  of  antiquity. 

Transparent  materials  of  any  sort  f^nhva's 
make  lovely  evening  dresses  with  the 
new  mode  of  plaiting  the  skirts,  and 
yellow  gauze  pulled  out  on  the  very 
edge,  so  that  each  flounce  has  the  effect 
of  an  additional  ruffle,  the  material  be- 
ing doubled  before  the  plaiting  is  done. 
Thin  gowns  not  plaited  usually  have 
some  sort  of  skirt  trimming,  either 
narrow  ruffles  of  the  same  material 
headed  by  a  tiny  wreath  of  flowers,  or 
tucked  all  the  way  to  the  waist  with 
rows  of  narrow  satin  ribbon  between. 

Wide  flounces  of  lace  arranged  to 
form  an  apron  effect  across  the  bottom 
of  the  front  constitute  a  fashionable 
trimming  for  brocaded  silk  and  plain 
satin  gowns,  and  they  are  fastened  at 
the  side  with  rosette  bows  of  ribbon. 
The  fancy  for  one-sided  effects  on  bod- 
ices has  extended  to  the  back  as  well 
as  the  front,  and  evening  gowns  do  not 
escape  this  mode  altogether;  yet  it  can 
hardly  become  popular,  since  it  in  so 
many  cases  interferes  with  the  grace- 
ful outline  of  the  figure.  Lapping  one 
side  of  the  back,  just  a  little  past  the 
middle,  in  a  cluster  of  small  plaits,  is 
the  most  successful  method  of  accom- 
plishing this  end,  and  the  dressmaker 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  very  becoming 
style.  But,  fortunately,  we  do  not 
have  to  follow  any  style,  whether  it  is 
becoming  or  not,  as  in  the  old  days, 
when  the  mode  was  vastly  more  im- 
portant than  the  question  of  becoming 
effect,  and  had  to  be  carried  out  to  the 
letter. 

Glace  kid  gloves  are  superseding  the 
suede  ones,  as  they  have  been  found  to 
be  more  durable. 


SICK  AND  AILING  GIRL 
MOTHER'S  ADVICE. 


HER 


nteresting  Story  Told  under  Embarrass- 
ing Circumstances. 

FVomSOw  Exprett,  Lot  Angeles,  California* 
The  interviewer's  lines  sometimes  fall  id  * 
queer  places.  People  who  are  to  be  talked  to 
may  be  in  all  sorts  of  conditions  and  frames 
of  mind,  but  one  cannot  conceive  a  much  more 
embarrassing  thing  for  all  parties  concerned 
than  an  assignment  to  interview  a  mother  of 
a  two  days'  old  infant.  Some  things  are  too 
sacred  for  even  the  callous  newspaper  man  to 
lightly  ignore.  But  Mrs.  C.  C.  Keeder  had  a 
story  to  tell  and  this  paper  wanted  that  story. 
The"  baby  was  asleep,  and  the  mother  ex- 
pressed her  amiability,  so  the  reporter  was 
ushered  into  the  room. 

Mrs.  Heeder  used  to  be  .lohanna  Uinker, 
and  lived  for  several  years  at  Riverside,  Cal. 
She  was  a  domestic  and  worked  very  hard. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  toil,  perhaps  the  climate, 
at  all  events,  she  fell  sick.  Doctors  and  medi- 
cines did  her  no  good.  Her  appetite  vanished. 
Sleep  eluded  her  at  night,  always  and  ever 
that  dreadful  feeling  of  lassitude  and  depres- 
sion, so  familiar  to  women,  made  itself  ap- 
parent to  her.  And  then  she  began  to  im- 
agine things.  One  night  while  driving  across 
a  bridge  that  she  knew  perfectly  well  was 
there,  she  cried  out  in  fright  because  she 
could  see  nothing.  The  doctors  might  call 
this  insanity,  but  until  the  hallucinations  and 
delusions  grow  to  be  a  menace  to  life  or  peace, 
not  much  heed  is  paid  to  the  imaginings  of 
weakly  girls. 

Last  spring  Mrs.  Keeder,  for  she  had  mar- 
ried in  the  meantime,  concluded  to  visit  her 
old  home  at  Daleville,  Ind.,  and  it  was  while 
there  that  her  mother,  Mrs.  Caroline  Leaser, 
told  her  of  the  wonderful  properties  of  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  Mrs. 
Heeder  began  to  take  them.  When  she 
started  in  she  could  not  walk  the  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  postoflice,  she  was  so 
weak.  In  about  three  weeks  she  took,  ac- 
cording to  directions,  about  live  boxes  of  the 
pills,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  could 
go  down  into  town  and  come  back  and  do  a 
big  day's  washing  over  the  tub  at  home.  Her 
blood  came  back  into  the  pale  cheeks,  sleep 
once  again  refreshed  her  at  night,  the  cold 
sweats  left,  and  she  could  eat  and  enjoy  all 
the  pleasures  and  diversions  of  life  where  be- 
fore she  had  been  averse  to  society  and  amuse- 
ments of  all  kinds.  The  awful  notions  and 
hallucinations  left  her,  her  brain  again  re- 
sumed its  normal  functions.  From  that  time, 
to  now  she  has  taken  no  medicine  and  she  is 
well  in  all  respects. 

See  my  baby,  Cod  bless  its  heart,"'  saift 
mother.  "It  is  as  strong  and 
healthy  as  any  baby  ever  born.  It  weighed 
nine  pounds."  As  it  lay  there,  its  little  pink 
fists  clenched  over  its  thumbs,  its  little  eye*- 
puckered  up  in  sleep,  a  bundle  of  pink,  satiny 
infantile  loveliness,  there  could  be  little 
doubt  of  the  physical  health  of  its  parents. 

Mrs.  Heeder  lives  at  a  cottage  numbered 
40~l/t  East  Pico  street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and 
the  last  words  she  said  were :  "Oh,  you  are 
perfectly  excusable.  I  am  just  as  glad  to 
endorse  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  as  you  can 
possibly  be  to  hear  my  story.  If  all  suffering 
women"  onlv  knew  their  power  and  good  there 
would  be  "less  sickness  and  misery  in  the 
world,  I'm  sure.  Good-bye." 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood 
and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  also 
a  specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females,  such 
as  suppressions,  irregularities,  and  all  forms 
of  weakness.  They  build  up  the  blood,  ana 
restore  the  glow  of  health  to  pale  and  sallow 
cheeks.  In  men  they  effect  a  radical  cure 
in  all  cases  arising  from  mental  worry,  over- 
work or  excesses  of  whatever  nature.  Pink 
Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose  bulk) 
at  50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50,  and 
may  be  had  of  all  druggists,  or  direct  by 
mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Company, 
Schenectady.  N»  Y. 


Horse  Owners!  cTry 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

1  Safe  Speedy  and  Posltlre  Cir« 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  eyerueed. Tjgjj 


llow's  This'. 


the  plaro  of  all'llnlmcms  for  mild  or  ;«»«re  action. 
Remove!  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from 
ind  Cntlle.    SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERT 
OR  fTrINC     if  to  produce  scar  or  to* 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted [  to  give >  MtMtMMM 
Price   %  I  SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
lent  by  ex  *r«».  «>>»r«e.  P»ld.  with  full  direction* 
for  Its  use.    8end  for  descriptive  circulars.  e 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


Howard.    van  Market  St. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
rirst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
determining  tbe  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
give  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
;idvtoe  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.    Address  DEWEY  &  CO..  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions,  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligation  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  St  Thcax.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Walhinc,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
tho  system.  Price  75c  per  bottle  Sold  by  all 
Druggists.   Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


RUPTURE, 

detention  from  business 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele 
Piles,  Flssurc.Pistuls. 
Ulceration,  etc.,  cured 
without  operation  or 
,.    «-  NO  PAY  I  NTH 
CVKE1)  »»    Consultation  Free.    Call  or  sena 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTERFIELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

FrtR/Vl  SUPPLIES^Sto^ 

AT  WHOLESALE. 

Send  for  New  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Home  Supply  Co.,  13  Front  St..  San  Krauclscu. 
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Economic  Value  of  Fruit  Stones. 


The  seeds  or  stones  of  many  fruits 
which  would  apparently  seem  useless 
have  some  economic  value,  and  in  this 
connection  we  are  speaking  chiefly  of 
those  which  are  often  thrown  away. 
In  certain  parts  of  Egypt  the  date 
stones  are  boiled  to  soften  them,  and 
the  camels  and  cattle  are  fed  upon 
them.  They  are  calcined  by  the 
Chinese,  and  enter  into  the  composition 
of  their  Indian  ink.  In  Spain  they  are 
burnt  and  powdered  for  dentifrice,  and 
vegetable  ivory  nuts  are  applied  to  the 
same  purposes.  Some  species  of  At- 
talea  nuts  are  burned  in  Brazil  to 
blacken  the  raw  caoutchouc  or  india- 
rubber.  The  seed  or  stone  of  the  tam- 
arind is  sometimes  prescribed  in  India 
in  cases  of  dysentery  as  a  tonic,  and  in 
the  form  of  an  electuary.  In  times  of 
scarcity  the  natives  eat  them  after  be- 
ing roasted  and  soaked  for  a  few  hours 
in  water;  the  dark  outer  skin  comes 
off,  and  they  are  then  boiled  or  fried. 
An  oil  has  been  obtained  from  this 
seed.  The  seed  of  the  carob  bean  is 
ground  up  as  food  for  cattle,  and  is  used 
in  Algeria,  when  roasted,  as  coffee. 


Heat  of  the  Sun. 


Estimates  of  the  sun's  temperature 
have  ranged  from  18,000,000,000  de- 
grees down  to  3000  degrees  Fahr.  At 
the  Moscow  observatory.  Prof.  Ceraski 
has  repeated  the  old  experiment  of 
measuring  the  heat  of  direct  sunlight 
at  the  focus  of  a  mirror,  the  mirror  in 
this  case  being  very  accurately  made 
and  having  a  focal  length  of  about  39 
inches.  The  result  was  3500  degrees 
C.  (6300  degrees  Fahr.),  showing  only 
that  the  solar  temperature  is  greater 
than  this.  A  measurement  of  the  heat 
reflected  from  an  arc  lamp  was  then 
made,  the  temperature  in  the  focus  of 
the  mirror  proving  to  be  only  100  de- 
grees to  150  degrees  C,  although  the 
arc  itself  was  known  to  have  a  temper- 
ature of  very  nearly  3500  degrees. 
From  this  it  is  argued  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sun  must  be  very  much 
more  than  3500  degrees,  while  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  method  may  lead  to  an 
accurate  estimate. 


PRICKING  SEPARATOR 
"BUBBLES." 


The  new  Panama  Canal  Company, 
which  is  now  said  to  be  quietly  but 
steadily  working  upon  the  construction 
uf  a  lock  canal,  was  organized  in  Paris 
on  October  1,  1894,  just  in  time  to 
save  the  concession  from  Colombia, 
which  expired  on  October  31,  1894. 
Stockholders  subscribed  $4,000,000  to- 
ward the  work,  and  from  some  of  the 
thieving  promoters  of  the  old  company 
a  further  sum  of  $3,400,000  was  forced. 
The  report  of  the  Commission  of  Dutch, 
Belgian  and  French  engineers,  sub- 
mitted in  May,  1890,  estimates  that  a 
lock  canal  could  be  built  for  $180,000,000, 
including  interest  on  the  investment 
and  20  per  cent  for  contingencies.  The 
estimated  traffic  was  1,000,000  tons  for 
the  first  year  and  0,000,000  tons  twelve 
years  after  the  opening  of  the  canal. 
The  latter  amount  would  yieid  $12,- 
250,000  annually  in  net  tolls,  which 
would  be  about  25  per  cent  higher  than 
the  tolls  on  the  Suez  canal.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  work  done  and  plant  on 
hand  was  $90,000,000.  The  United 
States  of  Colombia  has  granted  a 
further  concession  extending  the  time 
of  completion  to  1904.  Under  the 
present  administration  it  is  claimed 
that  the  strictest  economy  is  being 
practiced  and  the  latest  devices  for 
cheaply  handling  earth  and  rock  are 
being  introduced. 

There  have  been  built  in  the  United 
States  in  1896  33,000  cars  more  than 
the  total  of  two  years  ago,  yet  the  to- 
tal is  still  below  the  lowest  of  any  year 
before  1894,  for  which  we  have  figures 
that  are  comparable.  These  go  back 
to  1888,  and  the  lowest  total  in  that 
period  is  in  1893,  when  56,900  cars  were 
reported  built,  or  about  6000  more  than 
in  1896.  But  one  of  the  large  com- 
panies, whose  output  is  included  th;o 
year,  did  not  report  in  1893,  so  that 
the  difference  is  actually  larger.  Com- 
paring with  1890,  the  best  year  for  car 
building  in  the  last  decade  (the  best  for 
locomotive  builders  also),  we  find  that 
the  1896  output  was  not  half  that  of 
the  earlier  year,  when  103,000  cars 
were  built.  In  both  1891  and  1892  also 
the  contracting  shops  turned  out  with- 
in 4000  of  100,000  cars. 


The  practice  of  woman  changing  her 
name  on  marriage  originated  from  a 
Roman  custom  and  came  into  use  after 
the  Roman  occupation.  Thus,  Julia 
and  Octavia,  married  to  Pompey  and 
Cicero,  were  called  by  the  Romans 
Julia  of  Pompey,  Octavia  of  Cicero,  and 
in  later  times  women  in  most  countries 
signed  their  names  in  the  same  way, 
but  omitted  the  "of."  Many  persons 
think  that  the  custom  originated  from 
the  Scriptural  teaching  that  husband 
and  wife  are  one.  This  was  the  rule  of 
law  so  far  back  as  Bracton,  and  it  was 
decided  in  the  case  of  Bon  vs.  Smith  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  a  woman  by 
marriage  loses  her  former  name,  and 
legally  receives  the  name  of  her  hus- 
band. The  custom,  however,  is  not 
universal.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  mar- 
ried women  do  not  take  the  names  of 
their  husbands,  but  continue  to  be 
known  by  their  own.  In  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  a  woman  never  re- 
linquishes her  maiden  name,  and  is 
called  by  it  as  often  as  by  that  of  her 
husband.  Even  in  the  rural  parts  of 
England  one  often  finds  a  married  wo- 
man called  by  her  maiden  name,  and  in 
country  districts  of  Scotland  it  is  some- 
times found  that  both  names  are  used. 
In  many  parts  of  France  and  Belgium 
the  husband's  and  wife's  names  are 
used  together  when  either  of  them  is 
used. 

The  longest  turntable  in  the  world 
was  completed  recently  at  East  Al- 
bany for  the  New  York  Central.  It  is 
intended  not  only  for  locomotives,  but 
for  sleeping  and  long  private  cars.  It 
is  68J  feet  in  length,  and  its  construc- 
tion required  431  yards  of  concrete  in 
the  center  of  the  table.  As  evidence  of 
how  nicely  it  is  adjusted,  a  boy  fourteen 
years  of  age  turned  one  of  the  com- 
pany's heaviest  locomotives  on  it  with 
but  little  effort,  so  perfect  is  its  me- 
chanical adjustment. 


There  are  "bubbles''  in  cream  separator 
representations  as  in  almost  everything  else. 
In  fact,  in  most  separator  representations 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  "bubble"  than 
substance. 

Some  of  these  "  bubbles  "  are  indeed  fanci- 
ful as  they  float  bravely  upward  in  the  shape 
of  advertising  claims,  and  some  are  quite  im- 
posing as  they  bob  along  in  the  shape  of  hap- 
hazard, one-in-a-hundred  so-called  Experi- 
ment Station  "  records,"  and  which  are  sel- 
dom official,  have  never  been  made  under 
conditions  of  practical  use,  and  are  often 
without  any  basis  of  any  kind. 

Unfortunately,  it  does  not  cost  a  cent  more 
to  claim  everything  a  fertile  imagination  can 
suggest  in  an  advertisement  or  argument 
than  it  does  to  tell  the  simple  truth.  The 
only  strain  is  on  one's  conscience,  and  would- 
be  competitors  who  are  still  despairingly 
chasing  De  Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  ma- 
chines have  long  since  accustomed  the  tension 
of  that  organ  to  the  stress  of  circumstances. 

But  all  "bubbles"  may  be  pricked.  Stick 
a  pin  in  them  and  it's  all  over.  Separator 
"bubbles"  are  no  exception.  Stick  a  linan- 
cial  "pin"  in  a  separator  "bubble"  and  you 
will  find  nothing  but  "air,"  and  very  thin 
air,  too. 

When  an  agent  or  dealer  talks  any  other 
separator  than  an  "Alpha"  or  "Baby"  to 
you,  stick  this  "pin"  in  his  "  bubble."  Tell 
him  that  you  want  the  best  machine  made, 
the  one  that  will  do  the  best  and  cleanest 
work,  and  that  if  he  has  it  you  want  it.  Ask 
him  if  he  will  enter  into  a  two  weeks'  test 
with  an  "Alpha"  De  Laval,  the  milk  to  be 
divided  each  day  or  each  machine  to  be  run 
every  other  day,  under  same  conditions.  Tell 
him  you  want  a  practical  test — machines  to  be 
run  at  full  claimed  capacities,  cream  to  vary 
from  1  to  5  to  1  to  10  in  density,  speed  to  be 
kept  down  to  minimum  representations,  and 
temperature  to  vary  from  00  deg.  to  85  deg. 
Tell  him  actual  lbs.  of  butter  churned  out,  in 
proportion  to  lbs.  of  milk  used,  will  tell  the 
story  with  you. 

If  the  prick  of  that  "pin"  does  not  burst 
his  "bubble,"  then  try  this  "crowbar"  on 
it:  Ask  him  if  he  will  meet  the  De  Laval 
proposition  to  place  in  your  hands  or  with  the 
nearest  bank  or  reputable  merchant,  subject 
to  your  order,  the  purchase  price  of  a  De 
Laval  "Alpha"  or  "Baby"  machine,  of 
equal  capacity,  if  the  De  Laval  agent  will  do 
the  same  thing  as  regards  the  price  of  his  ma- 
chine, you  to  choose  the  best  machine  free  of 
cost  to  you,  under  the  proposed  test,  and  use 
the  other  agent's  money  to  pay  for  it.  Ask 
him  to  make  the  deposit  on  the  spot  or  to 
meet  the  De  Laval  agent  at  your  place  at  a 
stated  hour  one  week  later,  and  send  at  once 
for  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  or  to  the  Com- 
pany directly. 

Such  a  "  bubble  "  pricking  experience  will 
help  you  to  appreciate  the  superiority  of 
"Alpha"  De  Laval  machines,  even  though 
you  do  not  succeed  in  having  some  would-be 
competing  agent  pay  for  one  for  you. 

Send  for  new  "Baby"  or  Dairy  catalogue, 
No.  257,  out  soon. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

Orange  .  .  . 
Lemon  and 
Grape  Fruit 

OHve  Trees. 
Olive  Oil. 

WRITE  AND  GET  PRICES. 

HOWLAND  BROS. 

F»ot-i-io««,  Cal. 

AUSTRALIAN  SALT  BUSH. 


THE  FORAGE  PLANT  FOR  ALKALI  SOILS. 


I  RUOTBULL    «&:  BEEBli, 

Growers.  Importers  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS,TREES&  PLANTS, 

419-431  8ANSOMK  STREET, 

Catalogue  Free  on  Application.  |   Sm  Francltco. 


Citrus  Nursery  Stock, 
Seed  Bed  Stock  k  Seed. 


Good,  thrifty  OKANGE.  I.KHON  and  POMELO 

Trees  of  the  Best  and  Leading  Varieties. 

ORANGE  SEED  BED  STOCK  and  OKANUE 
SEED  For  Sale. 

For  Prices,  Write  to  the 

HEWITT  FRUIT  AND  NURSERY  CO., 

Pasadena,  California. 


A  Lot  of  Washington  Navels 

At  Special  Prices. 
R/\LMS,  ETC 

ALOHA  NURSERIES, 


Penryn,  Placer  County, 


  California. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
Chicago. 


74  Cortlandt  St. 
New  York. 


Hammers  are  represented  on  the 
monuments  of  Egypt,  twenty  centuries 
before  our  era.  They  greatly  resem- 
bled the  hammers  now  in  use,  save  that 
there  were  no  claws  on  the  back  for  the 
extraction  of  nails.  The  first  hammer 
was  undoubtedly  a  stone  held  in  the 
hand.  Claw  hammers  were  invented 
some  time  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  eleventh 
century  represent  carpenters  with 
claw  hammers.  Hammers  are  of  all 
sizes,  from  the  dainty  instruments  used 
by  the  jeweler,  which  weigh  less  than 
half  an  ounce,  to  the  gigantic  fifty-ton 
hammer  of  ship-building  establish- 
ments, some  of  which  weigh  as  much  as 
fifty  tons  and  have  a  falling  force  of 
from  ninety  to  one  hundred.  Every 
trade  has  its  own  hammer  and  its  own 
way  of  using  it. 


Good  merchants  find  out 
that  it  pays  to  sell  Macbeth 
lamp-chimneys  because  they 
make  friends. 

But  look  out  for  the  one 
that  is  made  for  your  lamp. 
Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
q33  market  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

"JBSS  LIQUID  EXTRACTuTsMOKf 

Circu  lar.E.KRAUSERA  BRO.M1LT0N.PA 


Grape  Fruit  Stock 

OF   SUPERIOR  QUALITY, 
i  One  and  Two  Years  Old.        The  Kent  Variety, 

FOR  SALE. 

Also  some  very  nice  lemon  stock. 
Address  C.  FAYETTE  TAYLOR,  Redlauds,  Cal 

Asbestine 

COLD  WATER  PAINT. 


A  DRY  POWDER,  requiring  only  the  addition  of 
COLD  WATER  to  be  ready  for  instant  use. 

Takes  the  place  of  OIL  PAINT.  Its  covering 
capacity  is  fully  100  per  cent  greater. 

It's  durable,  and  will  not  scale  off. 

CHEAPER  AND  WHITER  THAN  WHITEWASH. 

Easily  applied.  Furnished  in  White  and  In 
FIFTEEN  DIFFERENT  COLORS. 

Output  Over  250,000  Pounds  Per  Month. 

W.    I—.  ALDERSON, 

23  Davis  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


COFFEE 


RAISED 
Circulars 


<  l:\T  PBE  POUND. 
.1.  I>.  RICH,  Utloa,  Mii'h. 


The  leading  paper.and  only  weekly;  16  large  payes 

BK  st'KE  to  nee  It  before  subscribing  for  sny  other 
G.  W.  York  A  Co..  58  Fifth  »v«.,fmc«si>  Jir. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


"Hcrculcs"Gas,Gasolinc!DistillateEngines. 

Hoisting  Engines  X  Stationary  Engines  X. Marine  En^ines  X 

Our  newly  designed  and  perfected  DISTILLATE  VAPORIZER  Insures  a  saving  of  50%  on  cost  of  running. 
Just  l/j  your  expense  saved  by  using  a  HERCULES  In  place  of  any  other.    Wc  make  no  exception. 

Nearly  3000  HERCULES  Hoisting,  Stationary  and  Marine  Engines  in  Actual  Use.  High  Grade. 

We  claim  fall  power,  automatic  and  positive  adjustment  regulating  speed  and  consumption  of  ruei  lu 
proportion  to  work  being  performed.  No  spring  electrodes  to  burn  out.  All  springs  are  outside.  Point  of  Igni- 
tion, speed  and  amount  of  fuel  can  he  changed  while  engine  Is  in  operation. 

WRITE    FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

bhtabmbhhd  1880.  Address  HERCULES  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS, 

WORKS:  816,817 J)19J331Jti8^S5,887,289 ,881  Bay  St.  Office:  405-407  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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R.  T.  Paine,  of  Boston,  on  March 
9th.  on  a  train  on  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad, 
broke  all  previous  records  between 
Washington  and  Wilmington.  Mr. 
Paine's  wife  was  dying  in  Boston,  and 
Mr.  Paine  chartered  the  train  in  Wash- 
ington at  $2  per  minute,  and  offered  a 
bonus  for  every  minute  clipped  off  the 
record.  The  distance  between  Wash- 
ington and  Philadelphia  is  135  miles, 
and  it  was  covered  in  132  minutes. 
Two  three-minute  stops  were  made  to 
cool  journals.  It  took  the  train  but 
30  minutes  to  make  the  34  miles  be- 
tween Perryville  and  Wilmington. 


Rising  and  Lowering  Continents. 


Rancho  Yajome 

Thoroughbred 
B.  P.  Rock  Eggs 
$5  per  ioo. 

BIRDS  FOR  SALE  AT  REASON- 
ABLE RATES. 


Box  251A,  Napa,  Cal. 

Short=Horn  Bulls 

IFOIR,  SALE. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

li»<len  Station,     -    -    -    -    San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal 

The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
lime  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 
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A  KENTUCKY  HORSEMAN. 

A  pood  customer  of  ours  otU'reii  an  unlielifvimr 
farmer ¥100  to  brin*  bim  a  bull  t  hat  could  no  t  hniiuh 
tbe  i*age.  Hays  he  is  not  "talking  fur  money."  but 
simplv  pood  will  toward  t  he  manufacturers  of  such 
a  perfect  fence.  Says  he'  would  rat  her  pay  our  price 
tbau  have  a  common  wire  fence  _  ■••■n  him 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 

tuse»ills 

And  make  no  failures.  Posi- 
tively the  LATEST  ?nd  BEST. 
Many  kinds  and  sizes.  WRITE 
US  WHAT  T0U  REQUIRE. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  'SKA"' 

Cooper's  Sheep  Dip. 

One  Cane  Makes  10OO  Galls.  Dip. 

Price,  $16  Per  Case. 

SHOOliERT,  BE«LE   dfc  CO., 
216  8ANSOME  STREET,  8.  F. 


i 


WOVEN  JmCfENCE 

Best  i. n  Kuril,.     ILnvklgk,  liiill- 
Mn.ns.riK  md  1 1, 1.  L ,    1 Itl.i.  \\  |tl, 
III  n.t.X  H         11  u  Jliirhliir 

veil  run  nmki'SlI  nnl>„  ^,  ,,,  t 

12  to  20  cts.  a  Port  ! 

0<er  50  .iTln.    fatal, ,r*ve  Kiee  f 
KITSELMAN    BROS  .  t 


RHgevii  le. 


nd.  ♦ 


CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 


From  27  to  60  Inches. 
From  7  to  11  Cables. 


Build  Your  Fence  Cheap. 
100  Rods  Per  Day. 


HOLLY,  MICH 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY 

Our  I'linlln  Una!  anil  Hook  of  Valuable 

Herlpr.f,.,  ii; .  tii.vly  printed  in  cc.lors.friv. 
me  cuts,  descriptions  and  price,  of  40  of 
tliu  leading  vanities  of  Fancy  Fowls,  with 
important  hints  on  the  can  of  poultry,  and 
hundreds  of  recipes  of  Rre.it  value.  Over 
luuu  premiums  won  at  leading  show!. 
Prices  Reduced  One-Fourth.  Finest  book 
out.  Price  only  10c.  Will  return  money 
if  not  satisfactory.  Ad<lre«s, 
C.  IV.  I!  W  I-:  Tl  f-i  , 
Bos.  ««,  lMKOTA.  II.I,.,  1.  N.  t. 

COCOAINUT  OIL  CMKE. 

The  Bent  Feed  for  Stock.  Chickens  «n<|  I'lgs. 
l-'or  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by  EL  DORADO  LINSEED 
OIL  WORKS  CO..  208  California  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal 


The  rapid  rise  of  the  land  about  Hud- 
son bay  is  said  to  be  the  most  remark- 
able gradual  upheaval  of  an  extensive 
region  ever  known.  Driftwood  covered 
beaches  are  now  20  to  50  or  70  feet 
above  the  water,  new  islands  have  ap- 
peared and  many  channels  and  all  the 
old  harbors  have  become  too  shallow 
for  ships.  At  the  present  rate,  this 
shallow  bay  will  disappear  in  a  few 
centuries,  adding  a  vast  area  of  dry 
land  or  salt  marsh  to  British  territory 
in  America. 

The  erosion  of  the  earth's  exposed 
portions  assumes  rather  serious  im- 
portance when  we  are  told,  as  in  Dr. 
John  Murray's  latest  lecture,  that  the 
continents  will  entirely  disappear  in 
about  6000  years  if  the  present  rate  of 
washing  away  continues.  The  average 
height  of  the  continents  above  sea  level 
is  now  about  275  feet.  The  average 
depth  of  the  sea  is  something  like  13,000 
feet,  and  its  volume  is  so  great  that,  if 
all  the  land  of  the  continents  were  lev- 
eled off,  the  earth's  surface  would  be  an 
unbroken  ocean  two  miles  deep.  The 
greatest  ocean  depth  yet  found  is  5155 
fathoms  in  the  Pacific,  off  the  Kerma- 
dec  islands.  The  continental  deposit 
of  mud  does  not  extend  outward  be- 
yond a  depth  of  100  fathoms,  and  all  is 
contained  within  a  distance  of  300 
miles,  this  great  mud  belt  being  the 
feeding  ground  of  the  ocean.  It  seems 
almost  certain  that  sunlight  does  not 
penetrate  beyond  about  100  fathoms — 
a  belief  confirmed  by  the  total  absence 
of  plants  at  greater  depths.  There 
are  no  currents  and  very  little  motion 
of  the  water  below  100  fathoms,  all 
being  blackness  and  stillness — an  abyss 
of  gloom  appalling  to  the  imagination. 
The  darkness  is  relieved  only  by  the 
phosphorescent  lamps  of  the  strange 
organisms  which  live  at  the  bottom  and 
feed  on  the  organic  particles  precipi- 
tated from  the  upper  waters.  A  feat- 
ure of  the  deep-sea  fish  is  that  they 
contain  very  little  bony  substance  or 
carbonate  of  lime.  Dr.  Murray  thinks 
that  life  gradually  found  its  way  into 
the  ocean  from  the  continents,  and 
that  the  farther  away  from  land  it  got 
the  more  archaic  it  became  in  form. 


Earthquake  Knowledge. 

Earthquake  science,  which  attracts 
little  attention  in  the  United  States, 
has  made  great  strides  during  the  last 
few  years.  Prof.  John  Milne  observes 
that  only  very  recently  an  earthquake 
was  looked  upon  as  a  transient  phe- 
nomenon lasting  a  few  seconds,  or  at 
most  two  or  three  minutes,  while  now, 
by  the  aid  of  the  seismograph,  it  is 
possible  to  discover  and  record  all  the 
tremors  preliminary  to  and  following  an 
earthquake.  From  his  residence  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  Prof.  Milne  was  last  year 
able  to  take  records  of  two  of  the  most 
destructive  earthquakes  in  Japan,  and 
in  one  case  to  predict  that  the  occur- 
rence of  an  earthquake  at  a  2ertain 
time  in  Japan  would  be  reported,  the 
only  inaccuracy  in  his  prediction  prov- 
ing to  be  an  error  of  one  minute  in 
time.  The  earthquakes  now  recorded 
in  Japan,  which  is  pre-eminently  the 
land  of  such  phenomena,  now  exceed 
1000  a  year.  Seismology  is  being  taken 
up  in  that  country  with  great  eager- 
ness, making  it  certain  that  earth- 
quake study  throughout  the  world  will 
be  revolutionized  very  soon,  and  the 
Japanese  have  already  profited  by  the 
work  done  to  the  extent  of  entirely 
altering  the  character  of  their  build- 
!  ings,  and  thus  greatly  reducing  the 
j  loss  from  earthquakes.  A  committee 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  is  seeking  co-op- 
eration in  an  effort  to  extend  and  sys- 
tematize the  observation  of  earth  move- 
ments. 

Good  sandpaper  will  not  crack  when 
folded  double,  and,  when  the  sanded 
surfaces  are  rubbed  together,  an  idea 
of  the  quality  may  be  obtained  by  ob- 
serving how  readily  the  particles  of 
sand  are  detached.  Sandpaper  should 
always  be  kept  in  a  dry  place.  If  tbe 
back  of  the  paper  is  chalked,  it  ' 
prevent  its  slipping  when  using. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  lesB  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  KCRKK,  «2ti  Market  St..  S.  F.  Holsti-ins. 
winners  of  every  first  prize  Stale  Fair  thlH  year, 
seven  dayH'  butter  contest:  Jerseys  and  Durhaaifl 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Re^lsl'd  Berksliires. 

JERSEYS  The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

HULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  Bingly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 

FETEK  SAXE  «  SON,  Lick  House.  S  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


J.  K.  CATI.ETT,  Pleasant  QrOYe,  Cal  Breeder  of 
line  sinirb-comb  Brown  Leghorns.  M.  Bronze  Tur- 
keys and  Pearl  Guineas  Kegs  for  hatching:  B.  L.. 
*  per  13. or  11  sittings  for*i:  Pearl  Guinea  eggs.fi 
per  IS;  Bronze  Turkey  ores.  '-'.'>c  each.  My  Leghorn 
stock  scored  from  sr  to  at  Stale  Poultry  Show 
at  Sacramento.  1HU7. 

SANTA  TKItESA  I'Oll.TKV  FARM,  Eden 
Vale.  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Mlnor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


WINNER  of  <;<)I.I>  MEDAL  for  SWEEP- 
STAKES 11.  Minoreas:   Blown,  White  and  Buff 

Leghorns:  B.  P.  Rocks,  and  Huudans.  Paul 
Stockton.  Box  I22fi,  San  Jose.  Cal.   Circular  free. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J  W.  Forgeus  St  Co., 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


THIRTEEN  EGUS  FOR  *  I  OR  IOU  FIIK««. 

Stock  from  fl  up.  all  breeds.  Carman  Bros., 
Campbell,  Cal. 

PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  F.  P.Lowell 
Prop..  Sacramento.  Cal.    Write  for  Circular. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVEH    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers:  or  wholesale.  Tillman  A  Bendel.  S.  Y 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, Cal. 

Send  for  Illustrated  aud  descrlptlvecatalogue.  free. 


Swine. 


P,  II.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co.  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Kssex  Swine. 


CHAN.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
aud  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  2S3.  Stockton. 


Sheep. 


.1.  It.  HOVT,  Bird  s  Landing.  Cal.    Importer  and 

Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Kams  forsale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


MISS  OELLA  HEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Coilie  Shepherd  Dogs 


5  Shor  t=Horn  Bulls 

FOR  SALE. 

One  and  two  years  old.  Uood  ones:  some  out  of 
good  dairy  cows. 

Also  JACKS  AND  JENNIES  of  the  French 
Mammoth  family. 

Also  1  BLACK  IMPORTED  FRENCH  DRAFT 
STALLION. 

If  you  want  good  stock  come  and  see  them  or 
write  to 

E.  S.  DRIVER, 

Antelope,    Sac  ram  en  to     County,  California. 

Buff  Leghorns. 


The  Most  Profitable  as  Well  as  the  Most 
Beautiful  Fowl. 

If  kiii  noulil  Ilk,'  to  have  better  layers, 
write  to  me  about  BUFF  LEGHORNS. 

HENRY  STIRRING,   -   Box  380,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Experience 

has  proven  conclusively  that 
better  grapes  and  peaches, 
and  more  of  them,  are  produced 
when  Potash  is  liberally  ap- 
plied. To  insure  a  full  crop  of 
choicest  quality  use  a  fertilizer 
containing  not  less  than  10% 

Actual  Potash. 

Orchards  and  vineyards  treat- 
ed with  Potash  are  compara- 
tively free  from  insects  and 
plant  disease. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circular,  boom. 

Ing  special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  fur 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

03  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


BUY    NO  INCUBATOR 


and  pay  for  It  before 
giving  it  a  trial. 

The  firm  who  is  afraid 
to  let  you  try  their  In- 
cubator before  buying 
it,  has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  We  will  sell 
you  ours  ON  TRIAL. 
NOT   A    CENT  until 

 tried,  and  a  child  can 

run  It  with  5  minutes  attention  a  day. 

We  won  FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD'S  FAIR 
and  will  win  you  for  a  stead;  customer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata- 
logue will  cost  you  5  cents  and  give  you  $100 
worth  of  practical  information  on  poultry 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  is  In  the 
business.  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses,  etc.,  35c 
N.  B.— Send  us  the  names  ol  three  persons  in- 
terested in  poultry  and  25  cents  and  we  will 
send  you  "The  Bicycle:  Its  Care  and  Repair," 
a  book  of  180  subjects  and  80  Illustrations, 
worth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

V0H  CULIH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Box  298,  DELAWARE  CITY,  DEL. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating; I 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  IncubatorB,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  litmtmbr* 
the  Hett  it  the  Vheapett. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
1317  Castro  St..     Oakland.  Cal. 


$10 


FOR  THE  ON.- 
ly  perfect  Incu- 
bator made. 
Freight  Prepaid 
to  your  nearest 
Railroad  Station 
or  Steamer  Landing.  The 
finest  Incubator  Catalogue 
ever  issued  mailed  free  if  you 
write  and  mention  this  paper 
PETALUMA  r/fCUBATOR  CO..  Petalnma,  Cal- 

168  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

Tae  Largest  Breeder,  la  the  «  arid  ... 

PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Positively  the  best 
that  can  be  produced  both  in 
material  and  workmanship  and 
|  In  utility.  Do  not  bur  until  yon 
have  seen  our  168  page  dmcrtptlva 
rand  finely  Illustrated  catalogue. 
PRIARIE  STATS  INOB.  CO.,  hojieh em, ra. 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

I  OLD  PROCESS  I 

The  Heat  Food  for  Stock.    We  Also  Make 

Coooanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  MOOS, 

An  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  uil  Cake. 
(,s'».  Aii(ilyni»  in  Cat.  Dairy  Akk'ii  lleporl  for  iMM 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

WAGON  a«°  on  A  I  ro 

platforf*  5UALL5 

HOOKER  &  CO.  il  18  DRUMM  STREET.  S.  F 


SESSIONS  A  CO.. 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  S8fi.  i .os  Ansrelem,  Cal. 

Our  Berkshires  and  Poland-Chinas  arc  again  In  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums — -  firsts,  3  seconds,  5  sweepstakes- 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  tbe  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue. 


Apr  I  10,  1897. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Fkancisco,  April  ?',  1897. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
KtTRAL  Pkess  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

PRODUCE  RECEIPTS. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks  106 

Wheat,  ctls  64 

Barley,  ctls   89 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls    4 

Rye,  ctls   1. 

Beans,  sks   4, 

Potatoes,  sks   23, 

Onions,  sks   2, 

Hay,  tons   2, 

Wool,  bales   3 

Hops,  bales  


07? 
662 
891 
475 
950 
175 
,802 
746 
,549 
,865 
948 


Since 
July  1.  ' 

4.715,61(1 
10,073,430 
4,444,867 
496,125 
223,582 
175,637 
481,531 
919,841 
112,846 
113.013 
47,242 
7,078 


Same  Time 
Last  Year. 

4,208,829 
9,012,765 
2,824,015 
565,576 
199,840 
90,692 
449,232 
877.691 
99,397 
112,801 
46,027 
11,116 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks   46,648 

Wheat,  ctls   70,512 

-Barley,  ctls  111,932 

Oats,  ctls   931 

Corn,  ctls   1.60? 

Beans,  sks   4,27  > 

Hay,  bales   2,900 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs  

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pkgs   1 


635 
4 

,582 


Since 

Some  Time 

July  l.  '98. 

Last.  Year. 

3,599,463 

2,876,755 

9,493,657 

8.958,215 

3,449,897 

2,028  323 

27,410 

18,387 

18,349 

23,665 

321,503 

295,267 

49,810 

47,631 

12,164.249 

13.124,096 

1,115,522 

1,671.384 

2,186 

8.179 

72,431 

71,386 

drain  Freights  and  Charter*. 
The  market  for  grain  charters  has  ruled 
exceedingly  dull  since  last  review,  only  a  sin- 
gle engagement  having  been  reported,  and 
that  being  for  new-crop  loading.  Prospects 
are  not  favorable  for  any  special  activity  in 
this  line  for  some  weeks  to  come.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  to  warrant  anticipating  any 
inquiry  for  ships  for  immediate  use.  Export- 
ers took  hold  of  a  few  iron  ships  for  August 
loading  at  £1  6s  3d  to  Cork,  U.  K.,  for  orders, 
usual  option,  tl  5s  if  ordered  to  direct  port, 
but  this  demand  seems  to  be  wholly  satisfied 
for  the  time  being,  except  at  materially  lower 
figures  than  above,  or  below  the  present  views 
of  shipowners. 

GRAIN  CHARTERS. 
Tonnaqe  enqaged.     Disengaged.     To  arrive 
12.141  85,122  242.3W 


380 
.■07,411 


1897..  . 

1896   18,744  50,306 

CHARTERS. 

British  ship  Crown  of  England,  1703  tons, 
wheat  to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk; 
new  crop  loading;  terms  private. 

Flour. 

No  further  changes  have  been  made  in 
rates  since  the  decline  last  quoted,  but  the 
market  has  been  quiet,  with  absence  of  firm- 
ness a  prominent  feature.  Supplies  are  of 
only  moderate  proportions,  but  are  more  than 
ample  for  immediate  requirements.  The  ex- 
port business  is  not  heavy,  but  is  compara- 
tively better  than  the  home  trade.  This 
week's  shipments  included  one  lot  of  :2000  bar- 
rels for  Australia. 

Supertine,  lower  grades  $3  00(83  15 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  20(83  35 

Country  grades,  extras.    4  10(84  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  20#4  35 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  35m  I  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  00(84  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  00@4  25 

Wheat. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  CHAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on 
April  1st  and  March  1st: 

Tons—  AprU  1st.    Mar.  1st. 

Wheat   *33,638  43.590 

Barley   t!6,154  24.481 

Oats   5.253  6,370 

Corn   1.366  2,211 

*  Including  18,147  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  13,176 
tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  4847  tons  at  Port  Costa,  5912  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Slocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st 
inst.  show  a  decrease  of  9,952  tons  for  month  of 
March.  A  year  ago  there  were 85,970  tons  wheat  in 
Call  Board  warehouses. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

18!)S-»e.  M96-97. 

Liv.  quotations   5s5d@5s6d.  6s0d(«;6slKd. 

Freight  rates   20@21Hs.  17tf(8....s. 

Local  market   »1.07K@1.10  $1.22H@1.27K 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 


ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Dullness  is  the  predominant  feature  of  the 
local  wheat  market  at  present.  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  engaged  list  of  vessels  for 
grain  loading.  There  were  only  two  ships  in 
harbor  early  this  week  which  had  been  char- 
tered for  wheat  cargoes  of  the  current  sea- 
son, and  these  had  been  for  a  week  or  more 
nearly  if  not  wholly  provided  for.  Only  three 
ships  were  listed  for  new  crop  loading,  but  as 
these  have  lay  days  running  into  August,  they 
cut  no  figure  whatever  on  the  present  market. 
In  March  the  aggregate  of  wheat  clearances 
from  this  port  was  five  ships,  being  the  small- 
est showing  of  any  month  for  the  current  sea- 
son up  to  date.  Four  of  the  ships  in  question 
cleared  for  United  Kingdom  and  the  other  one 
for  South  Africa.  The  two  now  remaining  un- 
cleared are  for  latter  destination.  The  firm- 
ness developed  in  the  wheat  market  here  the 
past  season  has  been  due  almost  wholly  to  the 
demand  from  Australia  and  Africa.  If  the 
market  the  coming  season  inclines  to  any 
noteworthy  degree  in  sellers'  favor,  it  will  be 
more  than  likely  due  to  shipping  demand  from 
other  than  European  countries.  Business  at 
present  is  largely  confined  to  speculative  deal- 
ings on  Call  Board.  There  was  a  temporary 
spurt  upward  in  options  on  Saturday  last,  par- 
ticularly in  May  wheat,  which  touched  $1.20, 
but  there  was  a  decline  Monday  of  over  3c  in 
May  and  nearly  2c  in  December  wheat.  Spot 
market  remained  lifeless  at  nominally  un- 
changed quotations.  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day the  speculative  markets  broke  badly, 
both  here  and  in  the  East,  with  Liverpool  also 
decidedly  weak.  In  Chicago  Wednesday 
there  was  a  decline  of  nearly  4c  per  bushel. 
May  wheat  here  dropped  nearly  Ho  in  two 
days  and  December  declined  over  5c.  Spot 
market  closed  weak  and  dull,  with  very  little 
upon  which  to  base  quotations. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  $1.29@1.14  !£. 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.12%@1.06%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of*  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  *1.16@1.14 '4  ; 
December  at  $1. 07^(3)1.06%. 

California  Milling  $1  32^@1  35 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  22tt@l  25 

Oregon  Vallev   1  22tf@l  25 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  22!4@1  32& 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  22%@l  30 

Barley. 

Two  cargoes  of  this  cereal  were  cleared 
from  this  port  during  the  week  under  review, 
one  cargo  destined  for  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  and  the  other  for  the  United  King- 
dom. This  probably  ends  the  export  move- 
ment by  cargoes  for  the  current  season.  Stocks 
in  Call  Board  warehouses  during  March  were 
reduced  over  iSOOO  tons,  leaving  about  16,000 
tons  on  1st  inst.  Most  of  this  will  likely  find 
its  way  into  consuming  channels  during  the 
next  sixty  days,  but  there  will  be  enough  in 
connection  with  stocks  still  in  the  interior  to 
satisfy  all  probable  demands.  Buyers  have 
been  able  to  operate  decidedly  to  their  own 
advantage  in  both  Brewing  and  Feed  descrip- 
tions, and  at  the  easy  figures  ruling  have 
taken  hold  rather  sparingly.  Trading  in  op- 
tions was  of  a  light  order  and  in  the  main  at  a 
low  range  of  values. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  65%@63%c;  December, 
1897,  delivery,  ($5%@67c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  May  feed  sold  at  64c;  Dec.  at 
67@67%c. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   65  @  — 

Feed,  fair  to  good   60  @  62V4 

Brewing,  No.  I  to  choice   70  @  80 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  <a>  _ 

Chevalier,  No.  2  -   —  @  — 

Oats. 

Stocks  in  local  warehouses  were  reduced 
1000  tons  last  month,  but  there  were  still 
fully  5000  tons  on  hand  on  the  1st  inst.  Re- 
ceipts the  past  week  were  larger  than  for  the 
aggregate  of  several  weeks  preceding.  One 
steamer  brought  S600  sacks  from  the  Puget 
Sound  section.  Demand  has  shown  no  increase 
worth  mentioning,  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  market  has  remained  as  unfavorable  to 
the  selling  interest  as  previously  noted. 
Stocks  are  mainly  fair  to  medium  grades  of 
Whites  and  Grays.  There  are  scarcely  any 
Surprise  oats  on  market  and  values  for  this 
variety  are  difficult  to  name 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  20  (81  25 

White,  good  to  choice  I  05.  (81  12'/4 

White,  poor  to  fair   95  (ail  02V4 

Grav,  common  to  choice  1  07V4(81  12^ 

Milling  1  10  ®1  15 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  140  <a  — 

Black  Russian   98W@1  00 

Red  1  00  &l  15 


CLARK'S  CUTAWAY, 


Write  for  treatises  on 
"Agriculture,"  "Orchard 
Culture,"  and  "  The  Util- 
ity of  Weeds." 


With . . . 
Extension  Head. 

PRICES  .  .  . 
GREATLY 
REDUCED. 


Don't  pi  ow  your  Orchard  or  Vineyard  but  once  ;  the  now  famous 
CLARK'S  CUTAWAY  will  do  the  rest. 

It  will  keep  the  Weeds  down,  keep  the  soil  well  Pulverized  and 
do  it,  too,  at  One  Fourth  the  cost  of  plowing.— 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  421  &  423  MARKET  ST,,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Corn. 

Less  than  1400  tons  were  reported  in  the 
public  warehouses  of  this  center  on  the  first 
of  the  month,  but  there  must  be  considerable 
outside  of  this,  held  by  local  millers  and  job- 
bers, judging  by  the  liberal  arrivals  of  the 
past  two  or  three  months.  Demand  which  ex- 
ists at  present  is  light  and  is  confined  mainly 
to  immediate  local  needs.  Market  is  easy  in 
tone  for  other  than  select  qualities,  and  these 
are  taken  at  full  figures  only  in  a  limited  way. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   80  @  85 

Large  Yellow   80  @  82^ 

Small  Yellow   97K@1  02!4 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  ?  tt>   —   @  — 

Rye. 

No  improvement  observable,  either  in  the 
inquiry  or  in  buyers'  ideas  of  values.  Offer- 
ings are  not  large. 

Good  to  choice   80   @  85 

Buckwheat. 
Values  for  this  cereal  are  poorly  delined  and 
are  at  a  wide  range.  On  offerings  from  first 
hands  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  bids  over 
$1.25,  while  on  the  filling  of  small  orders  fl.50 
and  more  is  demanded. 

Good  to  choice  1  25   (81  35 

Silverskin  1  30  <al  40 

Beans, 

Advices  by  mail  from  New  York,  under  re- 
cent date,  give  the  following  report  of  the 
Eastern  bean  market: 

While  the  advices  from  the  country  have  indi- 
cated an  unwillingness  to  have  stock  forced  to 
sale  at  the  expense  of  a  decline  in  prices',  the  ex- 
treme dullness  of  trade  has  kept  the  market  in 
rather  an  unsettled  condition.  Export  orders  have 
been  so  light  as  to  give  but  little  support  to  the 
position,  and  the  wants  of  home  jobbers  have  been 
surprisingly  light.  Choicest  marks  of  Marrow 
have  been  offered  all  the  week  at  $1.12(4.  and  some 
lots  have  been  sold  at  $1.10;  feeling  still  rather 
easy.  Medium  are  offering  with  some  reserve  and 
fancy  State  stock  jobs  at  90c.  Sonic  pretty  good 
Canadian  have  been  selling  at  85c.  Really  choice 
State  Pea  arc  getting  :i  little  scarce  and  work  out 
in  a  smallish  way  at  82S4«H5c;  good  quality  brings 
about  80c  and  car  lots  of  tine  Michigan  in  bars 
sold  early  in  the  week  for  less;  they  are  not  so 
easily  bought  at  the  close.  Ifed  Kidney  dragged 
heavily  during  the  first  part  of  the  week,  but  have 
since  had  more  Inquiry  from  shippers  and  choice 
lots  are  steadier  at  $1.25(11 1.27W  ;  most  of  the  ex- 
port orders  have  been  lilled  at  the  latter  figure.  A 
good  many  off-grade  Reds  are  arriving  and  these 
are  dull  at  from  $1.20  for  pretty  good  quality  down 
to  $l(n  I  05  for  poor.  Further  additions  to  the  ac- 
cumulations of  White  Kidney  led  to  a  cut  in  the 
price,  but  only  a  little  business  has  resulted. 
Yellow  Eye  have  also  been  shaded  a  little  and  are 
still  weak.  Small  jobbing  sales  of  Turtle  Soup  at 
about  former  prices.  Weaker  advices  from  the 
Pacific  coast  has  taken  some  of  the  support  from 
the  market  for  Lima,  but  stock  is  not  being  urged 
to  sale;  still  quoted  $1.30(81. 32tf.  Green  Peas 
fairly  steady  but  very  slow. 

The  local  market  has  shown  few  pronounced 
changes  in  values  since  last  issue.  A  sailing 
vessel  clearing  this  week  for  Liverpool  took 
8000  sacks  of  beans,  mostly  Limas.  The  last 
China  steamer  took  nearly  4000  sacks  of  un- 
specified varieties.  There  are  liberal  quanti- 
ties of  Limas  and  most  kinds  of  while  beans 
still  offering.  Supplies  of  Bayos  and  Red 
Kidneys  are  light,  but  there  is  no  scarcity  of 
Pinks.  In  consequence  of  the  prospective 
tariff,  there  is  a  moderately  firm  tone  to  the 
market  for  most  varieties,  more  particularly 
the  low-priced  whites.  The  proposed  tariff  is 
50c  per  bushel,  equivalent  to  S3' ;,e  per  cental. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  fbs  $1  10  (81  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  00  (81  15 

Lady  Washington   90  (8110 

Butter,  small   1  '0  (81  2o 

Butter,  large   '  10  (81  60 

Pinks   1  '0  (81  2.i 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   190  OS  00 

Reds   1  30  @1  40 

Red  Kidneys   1  75  (82  00 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  80  (81  65 

Black-eye  Beans   1  65  @1  75 

Horse  Beans   90  (81  00 

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  (n:2  <f> 

Garbanzos,  small   1  50  ("  1  75 


Dried  l'eas. 

Local  jobbers  are  importing  from  the  East. 
The  market  is  firm  for  choice  to  select,  but 
not  quotably  higher. 

Green  Peas,  California  f  i  40  <S>1  55 

Niles  Peas   1  25  ($1  35 

Hay  and  Straw. 

There  has  been  a  slightly  better  tone  de- 
veloped in  the  hay  market,  but  it  has  been 
confined  mainly  to  the  better  grades,  more 
particularly  of  Wheat  hay.  The  quotable 
range  of  values  has  shown  no  special  changes, 
and,  with  the  season  now  well  advanced,  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  development  of  any 
special  strength  will  be  experienced  during 
the  next  sixty  days,  after  which  time  new 
hay  will  be  upon  the  market.  Straw  is  going 
at  unchanged  figures,  with  offerings  fairly 
liberal  for  this  late  date. 

Wheat  7  50@10  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  7  00(810  00 

Oat  6  00®  8  50 

Barley   6  00®  8  50 

Clover  6  00(8  7  50 

Stock  Hay  4  50(8  5  50 

Alfalfa  6  00(8  7  50 

Compressed  6  00(8  9^0 

Straw,  <p  bale   3b®  SO 

Wool. 

Stocks  of  new-clip  are  beginning  to  assume 
wholesale  proportions  in  this  center,  but  so 
far  the  wools  have  been  almost  wholly  from 
the  San  Joaquin  valley.  Owing  to  the  season 
being  unusually  backward  and  causing  shear- 
ing to  be  delayed,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  will 
beany  extensive  assortment,  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  large  operators,  before  the  middle 
of  May.  Purchasing  so  far  has  been  mainly  in 
the  interior,  and  at  relatively  higher  prices 
in  most  instances  than  have  been  obtainable 
in  this  center. 

SPRING. 

Northern  California,  free  II  (813 

Mountain  free   10  <SI3 

San  Joaquin,  12  months    7   (8  9 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  7  months    ...  8  (811 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  (813 

Oregon,  Eastern   8  (810 

Hops. 

A  New  York  contemporary  furnishes  the 

following,  under  late  date,  concerning  the  hop 

market  in  the  East : 

Another  week  of  extreme  dullness  and  depres- 
sion, without  indications  of  any  change  for  the 
better  in  the  immediate  future.  There  is,  in  fact, 
so  little  business  doing  that  valu  :s  have  become 
very  largely  nominal.  Brewers  still  seem  to  have 
ample  supplies  on  hand  and  it  is  difficult  to  get 
them  interested  in  any  of  the  samples  shown;  and 
exporters  are  practically  without  orders,  notwith- 
standing the  improved  condition  of  the  English 
markets,  which  is  indicated  by  mail  and  news- 

|  paper  reports.  It  seems  quite  certain  that  Lon- 
don hop  factors  are  determined  to  work  off  present 

'  holdings  of  English.  Continental  and  American 
goods  before  taking  on  fresh  supplies.  Some  re- 
cent cable  Inquiries  have  been  received  coupled 
with  bids  on  high-grade  stock,  but  not  much  busi- 
ness lias  resulted.  The  remaining  lots  of  strictly 
choice  Pacifies  comprise  so  small  a  part  of  the 
stock  here  that  owners  are  holding  for  12(8  12V4C 
but  leaving  that  grade  it  is  decidedly  a  buyers- 
market  for  both  Pacific  and  States,  and  the  poorer 
the  quality  the  more  unsettled  the  feeling. 

The  local  market  is  not  showing  much  ac- 
tivity. Tolerably  stiff  prices  are  asked,  but 
are  difficult  to  obtain  in  other  than  a  jobbing 
way  or  in  the  filling  of  positive  orders.  A 
shipment  of  10,000  pounds  went  forward  per 
last  steamer  to  Australia.  Local  brewers 
have  so  far  this  spring  done  very  little  pur- 
chasing. The  acreage  on  this  coast  the  com- 
ing summer,  it  is  now  thought,  will  be 
greater  than  last  year. 

Fair  to  choice,  1896  crop  10  @12 

M  i  1 1 st  llffK. 

The  market  has  been  amply  supplied  with 
every  description  herewith  quoted.  While 
values  were  without  important  change,  the 
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tendency  of  prices  was  in  favor  of  the  buyer 
and  consumer. 

Bran,  ft  ton  '2  00<ai3  00 

Middlings  16  00(3118  SO 

Barley.  Rolled  15  OO0IO  00 

Cornmeal  IT  "0(5,18  00 

Cracked  Corn  19  00(819  50 

Seeds. 

There  is  not  much  doing  in  seeds  of  any  de- 


Llve  Stock  and  Meats. 
Beef  of  desirable  quality  is  still  being 
favored  with  a  tolerably  firm  market.  Mut- 
ton has  been  ruling  more  in  buyers'  favor, 
with  offerings  on  the  increase.  Hogs  were  in 
a  little  better  supply,  and  market  was  not 
quite  as  strong  as  previous  week. 


Beer,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb   54®  6 

,     I  Beef,  ad  quality   5  @  54 

scription,  and  it  is  the  exception  where,  for  !  Reef  ^  quaiity   44®  5 

anv  varietv,  the  market  presents  a  strong  !  Mutton-ewes,  44@5c:  wethers. •  g  @ 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  small  and  medium.  3\fA  4 


tone.  Mustard  seed  is  obtainable  at  as  easy 
rates  as  for  some  time  past,  and  there  is  still 
considerable  offering  from  first  hands.  Flax- 
seed remains  quotable  as  before,  with  both 
buyers  and  sellers  seemingly  indifferent 
about  operating.  Alfalfa  remains  quiet  and 
against  sellers,  with  the  season  for  seeding 
about  ended. 

Per  ell 


Hogs,  large  hard   44®  4* 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  @ — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   54®  5?» 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   1   @  8 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  lb   64®  74 

Poultry. 

There  were  no  heavy  receipts  of  California 
poultry,  and  market  was  in  the  main  rather 
firm,  especially  for  young  chickens  in  line 


Yellow  i  4o@i  60  I  condition.    Old  hens,  which  were  large  and 


Mustard,  . 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  50®2  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00(tf>2  25 

Flax  t  50®  1  80 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  «24 

Rape  SMff* 

Hemp   SWftiS* 

Alfalfa,  Utah  54@5X 

ItagH  and  Magging. 

The  Crain  Bag  market  remains  firm,  in 
consequence  of  the  proposed  tariff,  higher 
rates  in  Calcutta  than  were  current  a  year 
ago,  and  lighter  importations.  The  last  bag 
ship  for  the  season  is  now  en  route.  Later 
shipments  can  and  of  course  will  be  made  per 
steamer.  There  is  no  evidence  of  many  bags 
having  been  so  far  contracted  for  in  the  in- 
terior. Farmers  naturally  are  not  taking 
kindly  to  the  comparatively  stiff  prices  de- 
manded. Besides,  the  experience  of  former 
years  docs  not  tend  to  encourage  early  pur- 
chasing. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  buyer  July    54®  5?« 

Calcutia  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   534(<»  6 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  5  40  @ — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  27  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  841b  24  ®— 

Gunnies  10  fa- 
Bean  bags   4  @  44 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   54®  74 

Hides.  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

A  steady  market  is  being  experienced  for 
Hides,  with  demand  fair.  Pelts  are  com- 
manding last  quoted  figures.  Tallow  of  prime 
quality  is  not  lacking  for  custom  at  rates  pre- 
vailing. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs          8  @— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs 
Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs 


fat,  also  sold  to  very  fair  ad  vantage.  Large 
young  ducks  and  fat  goslings  did  not  lack  for 
custom.  Turkeys  were  in  only  moderate  de- 
mand, and  had  to  be  in  desirable  condition  to 
be  readily  or  advantageously  placed.  Two 
cars  of  Eastern  poultry  arrived  this  week. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   15®  18 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  lb   14®  15 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   14(g)  15 

Hens,  Cal.,  1*  doz  4  50(35  SO 

Roosters,  old  1  00@4  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  6  00(8.7  00 

Fryers  5  50(26  00 

g^lSS:  i£^;::;::::::::::::::-:::::::::ISlSlS  i  < 

Ducks,  young,  ft  doz   7  50@8  60 

Ducks,  old  5  00(96  50 

Geese,  ft  pair  2  00@2  25 

Goslings,  ft  pair  2  50@3  00 

Pigeons,  Old,  V  doz  150®  — 

Pigeons,  Young  2  00ffl2  25 


Beans,  Lima,  ft  lb   — ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ft  100   50®  — 

Cauliflower,  ft  doz   50(3  — 

Cucumbers,  ft  doz   1  00®  1  50 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   — @  — 

Garlic,  ft  lb   *®  1* 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ft  lb   — ®  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ft  lb   — ®  — 

Okra.  Dried,  ft  lb   10®  124 

Onions,  Red,  ft  cental   — ®  — 

Onions.  Yellow,  good  to  choice   3  00®  3  50 

Peas,  Green,  ft  ft   24®  4 

Pepper,  Bell,  ft  large  box   — ®  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ft  lb   — @  — 

Rhubarb,  ft  box    75®  1  25 

Squash,  Cream,  ft  box   — ®  — 

Squash,  Summer,  ft  box   — ®  — 

Tomatoes,  Me  xican,  per  box   1  25®  1  50 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ft  box   1  00®  1  25 

Potatoes. 

There  was  a  very  good  demand  for  choice  to 
select  Burbank  Seedlings  for  table  use,  and 
the  market  was  moderately  firm  without 
being  materially  higher  than  last  quoted. 
Oregon  is  now  furnishing  a  large  proportion  of 
the  potatoes  arriving.  Oregon  Burbanks 
were  not  quotable  over  ♦1.00  in  a  regular  way, 
butsmall  sales  of  fancy  were  made  withiu 
range  of  f  1.05fVe.l.  10.  Seed  potatoes  sold  at 
generally  unchanged  figures,  with  business 
in  them  not  very  brisk.  New  potatoes  sold 
fairly  well,  with  only  moderate  receipts. 
Sweets  were  in  light  stock  and  inclined  in  fa- 
vor of  sellers. 

IN  SACKS. 
Early  Rose,  River,  ft  cental 


Peerless,  River   — @ 

Reds  River   70® 


Butter. 

The  market  is  showing  more  activity,  the 
recent  sharp  declines  having  attracted  orders 
from  numerous  outside  points,  North  and  Fast 
and  Southeast.  While  there  is  nothing  to 
warrant  anticipating  materially  better  figures 
in  the  near  future,  it  looks  as  though  values 

,  had  touched  bedrock  for  desirable  qualities. 
With  hot  weather  later  on,  melted  and  seri- 

!  ously  defective  stock  may  go  at  lower  prices. 

Creamery  extras,  ft  lb  I34@— 

Creamery  firsts  13  @ — 

Creamery  seconds  12  @  124 

Dairy  select  12  (Si — 

Dairy  seconds  104WH4 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  —  @— 

Mixed  store   8  @10 

N  K\v  llll  I  I  III    I  llll  OF  1897. 

Creamery  in  tubs  13  ®I4 

Pickled  roll  134®H 

Dairy  in  tubs  124®  13 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  124®  13 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  10  (0  12 

Cheese. 


Burbanks,  Humboldt   60®  76 

Burbanks.  River   40®  65 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   55®  80 

Burbanks,  Oregon   75®  1  00 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   75®1  25 

New  potatoes,  ft  Ib   \%<w  2 

Sweet  Potatoes   1  2501  75 


The  Fruit  Market. 


®  74 
®  7^ 
w  74 
®- 


Oulls. 


Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   7 

Wet  Salted  Veal   7 

Wet  Salted  Calf   8  @ 

Dry  Hides  124®I3 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.    9  @10  v 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  @15  — 

Horse  Hides,  large  — 

Horse  Hides,  medium  — 

Horse  H'des,  small  25 

Colts'  Hides  25 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  50 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  85 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  25 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin    10 


There  has  been  a  very  free  movement  lately 
I  in  cheese  at  the  low  figures  prevailing.  The 
8  64    market  is  showing  a  Tittle  steadier  tone  in 
^      !  consequence  of  the  increased  activity,  but 
@—    !  prices  are  without  improvement  and  are  not 
!  likely  to  advance  materially  for  a  month  or 


»%e  in 


two. 


®  8 

(810     !  California  fancy  Hat,  new   64® 

(i*l  00  1  California,  good  to  choice   54®  6 


in 75 
(a  50 
fflSO 
m  7:i 
«50 
«835 
(n20 


California,  fair  to  good. 
Califotnia,  "  Young  Americas' 


5  @  54 
64®  74 


Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  @25 


Deer  Skins,  good  medium. 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  

Elk  Hides  

Tallow,  good  quality  

Tallow.  No.  2. 


in  20 

®10 
®12 
3   ®  34 
24«"  - 


Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  @3 

Goal  Skins,  damaged  10  6*25 

Kid  Skins   5  @— 

Honey. 

A  little  jobbing  trade  is  being  experienced 
in  best  qualities  of  comb,  and  in  Water- white 
Bxtracted,  uncandied.  All  Amber  and  Can- 
died honey  is  badly  neglected,  it  being  about 
impossible  to  secure  anything  like  a  satisfac- 
tory bid  on  offerings  from  first  hands.  Since 
the  enforcement  of  the  pure-food  law  in  this 
city,  buyers  are  exceedingly  cautious  in  tak- 
ing hold  of  any  honey,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  in- 
sisting on  a  guarantee  as  to  purity. 

White  Comb,  l-ft  frames   n  <aio 

Amber  Comb   5  (a}  7 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   54W— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   34®  4 

Dark  Tule   2£@  

Beeswax. 

While  there  is  not  much  offering  from  either 
first  or  second  hands,  the  market  is  lacking  in 
firmness.  In  a  small  way  as  high  as  27 V»c  is 
asked  for  select,  but  wholesale  buyers  are 
slow  to  pay  current  quotations  for  invoice  lots. 
Fair  to  choice,  ft  lb  24  <328 


Eggs- 

The  egg  market  has  developed  little  or  no 
change,  either  for  better  or  worse,  since  last 
issue.  Large  and  close  cash  buyers  were  un- 
able to  purchase  at  less  than  lOJ^c,  unless 
culls  from  packing  and  candling,  or  an  occa- 
sional odd  lot  of  undesirable  quality,  sales  of 
the  latter  being  reported  down  to  10c.  Most 
of  the  business  was  within  range  of  lO^frcllc, 
a  few  select  to  fancy  going  in  a  small  way  to 
special  custom  at  1  l^ftJ12'-£c,  the  latter  figure 
being  an  extreme,  possible  only  on  extra 
large,  white  and  clean  eggs. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .  12  <& — 

California,  se'ect.  irregular  color  &  size. .11  ®H4 

California,  good  to  choice  store  104011 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  ®10 

Oregon,  prime  —  ® — 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  & — 

Duck  eggs   14  @— 

Vegetables. 

Onion  market  developed  additional  firmness, 
with  stocks  very  light  of  strictly  choice, 
sound  and  uncut,  and  those  in  few  bands. 
Asparagus  was  in  rather  light  receipt  for  this 
date,  partly  owing  to  some  canneries  in  the 
interior  having  commenced  operations.  I'eas, 
String  Beans  and  Whubarb  were  in  fair  re- 
ceipt, and  the  general  tendency  was  to  easier 
prices.  Most  of  the  Tomatoes  on  market  were 
Mexican  product. 

Asparagus,  choice,  ft  lb   .5®  64 

Asparagus,  common,  ft  ft   3®  4 

Beans,  Garden,  ft  lb   10®  124 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Apple  market  is  very  lightly  stocked  with 
domestic  or  Pacific  Coast  products.  With  com- 
paratively stiff  prices  ruling,  the  demand  is 
naturally  limited,  especially  for  other  than 
strictly  choice  to  select.  The  latter  were 
salable  in  a  small  way  at  decidedly  good  fig- 
ures. Common  qualities  were  not  much 
sought  after,  and  it  was  the  exception  where 
prices  on  the  latter  did  not  have  to  be  shaded 
in  favor  of  the  buyer  to  effect  prompt  sales. 
A  carload  of  Eastern  apples  of  the  Ben  Davis 
variety  arrived,  and  being  of  generally  good 
quality  commanded  tolerably  firm  figures. 
They  were  quotable  at  t4dt.o  per  barrel,  as  to 
quantity  and  quality.  The  cheapness  of  ap- 
ples East  and  the  light  crop  on  this  coast  have 
combined  to  make  unusually  late  importations 
possible  and  profitable.  No  large  quantities, 
however,  could  be  accommodated  with  custom 
at  this  late  date,  either  imported  or  domes- 
1  tic.  Strawberries  arrived  from  Santa  Clara 
district  in  very  small  quantity,  bringing  for 
most  offerings  the  former  stiff  prices  of  75c^« 
♦  1  per  1-pound  basket. 

Apples,  tancy,  4-tter.  per  box   2  00®  2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-ft  box   1  50®  2  00 

Apples,  fair  to  good.  50-ft  box   1  00®  1  SO 

Apples,  common,  ft  50-lb.  box   75®  1  00 

Dried  Fruit. 

The  condition  of  the  dried  fruit  market  on 

the  Atlantic  side  is  thus  outlined  by  recent 

mail  advices  from-New  York  : 

The  situation  has  remained  very  much  the  same 
as  last  reported.  Evaporated  apples  have  had 
scime  attention  from  exporters,  and  while  general 
business  has  been  at  34c  for  strictly  prime,  at 
the  close  3'8c  is  about  best  bid  obtainable:  most 
stock  is  held  a  fraction  higher.  Choice  to  fancy 
grades  are  in  small  supply,  but  neglected,  except 
from  local  jobbing  trade,  and  values  uncertain. 
Some  unattractive  stock  is  offered  a  I  2c  24c,  and 
even  lower  in  instances,  without  attracting  atten- 
tion. Very  few  sun-dried  sliced  apples  offering, 
but  there  is  scarely  any  demand  Quarters  in 
fair  supply,  and  while  there  has  been  a  fair  out  let 
for  desirable  grades  prices  have  averaged  low. 
Some  exceptionally  fancy  Canadian  command  3c 
34c  and  State  and  Western  3c,  but  these  figures 
are  extreme  and  general  sales  are  making  from 
24®2Jic.  A  few  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey  quar- 
ters arriving  are  receiving  little  attention  and 
offered  at  about  2(n2!«c  for  average  best.  Chops 
continue  scarce,  and  with  a  fair  demand  market  is 
tirm.  with  some  stock  held  higher  than  quoted. 
Cores  and  skins  are  in  liberal  supply  and  weak : 
general  sales  have  been  in  range  of  $l.60c  1.6.1. 
though  some  sto^  held  considerably  higher,  ami 
x>r  or  miattraotive  has  to  range  [much 


HARNESS. 


/     It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  prices  on  Harness.    We  handle  onlv  California- Made 
I  Harness.    NV.  cheap  Eastern  atock.   Send  for  price  list. 
1      V*  l ll d in II I s,  sewing  Machines  and  Stoves  very  cheap. 
/     A(rrl«-UM arml  liii|>|i  ntsnnil  Extras  at  lowest  prices. 

\     Salt.  "  Worthlne-ton  "  Brand  of  Imitation  Liverpool  Salt:  same  in  appearance. 

J  extra  selected,  fiu-ib.  hagB  30c. 

I     Apricots,  sun-dried,  ripe  Apricots,  very  sweet  but  dark  in  color,  per  lb   4c. 

\     I  igs,  choice  idack  Figs,  in  10-lb.  boxes,  per  box  50c. 

WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH. 

J.  M.  MOORE,  221  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


anything  poor  or  Ifiiat tractive  has  to  range  [1 
lower.    Kaspberries  have  only  a  moderate  demand 
and  rule  weak  at  14c  for  evaporated.  Cherries 
have  a  slight  call  and  held  steady  at  lie  12c  for 
prime.   Scarcely  any  huckleberries  or  blackber- 
ries offering.    California  fruit  has  met  a  very  good 
outlet,  and  peaches  and  apricots  are  held  firmly. 
Prunes  in  active  demand  but  offerings  liberal,  and 
holders  meet  buyers  freely. 
Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1896,  per  lb....  9  (all 
Apricots.  Cal.  Royal,  bags,  1896,  per  lb. . .  8  (nlO 
Peaches,  California.  1896,  peeled,  per  lb   10  «i  15 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1896,  unpeeled,  lb   6  ®10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality.  3  ®  7 

In  the  local  market  for  dried  fruits  there 
has  been  a  fair  amount  of  business  trans- 
acted, with  a  generally  better  tone  and  more 
encouraging  outlook  than  at  any  previous  date 
since  the  opening  of  the  year.  The  trade  has 
been  mainly  with  coast  and  Territorial  points 
and  Australia.  The  latter  country  has  been 
purchasing  quite  freely  in  this  market  during 
the  past  few  months.  The  last  Australian 
1  steamer  from  this  port,  the  Mariposa,  sailing 


on  the  2nd,  took  50,635  pounds  dried  fruit,  a 
large    portion    being   Apricots.     The  next 
steamer  for  the  far-off  continent  of  the  South 
Pacific,  which  will  sail  in  about  a  fortnight, 
is  expected  to  take  a  larger  quantity  of  dried 
fruit  than  has  gone  afloat  on  any  single 
steamer  for  a  long  period.    The  orders  for 
Apricots  are  expected  to  about  clean  up  the 
market  of  this  fruit  and  absorb  probably  not 
less  than  ten  carloads.    The  market  for  Apri- 
cots is  in  consequence  firmer,  showing  a  quot- 
able advance  of  fully  '4c  per  pound.  There 
are  also  orders  for  Apples,  Peaches  and  other 
fruits  now  in  stock,  for  same  destination 
above  named.    Oue  firm  will  forward  500 
boxes  California  evaporated  Apples.  Market 
for  Apples  is  without  improvement.  Eastern 
evaporated  are  still  offering  freely  in  this 
center  at  .«.•.    Peaches  are  now  in  very  light 
supply,  both  here  and  in  the  interior,  Fresno 
being  about  the  only  producing  point  where  • 
there  are  any  noteworthy  quantities  remain- 
ing, and  it  is  said  ten  to  twelve  cars  consti- 
tute the  entire  stock  at  present  in  the  Fresno 
section.    San  Francisco  is  now  drawing  sup- 
plies of  this  fruit  from  Fresno  to  fill  orders 
going  forward  from  this  center.    That  this  is 
necessary  clearly  illustrates  the  scarcity  of 
spot  supplies.    The  local  freight  tariff  from 
Fresno  to  this  city,  44c  per  100  pounds,  being 
not  very  much  less  than  to  Missouri  river 
points,  is  naturally  discouraging  to  bringing 
goods  this  way  when  it  can  be  avoided. 
Prunes  are  offering  at  2%c  for  the  four  sizes, 
f.  o.  b.  at  shipping  point,  but  are  not  receiv- 
ing any  special  attention.    Some  holders  are 
wholly  indifferent  about  selling  at  this  figure. 
Damage  to  the  coming  fruit  crop  by  frost  is 
variously  estimated,  and  is  reported  in  some 
sections  to  have  been  quite  heavy,  especially 
to  cherries  and  apricots,  yet  the  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  prospects  are  still  favorable  for 
a  fair  average  yield.    Last  year  there  were 
about  1200  cars  of  apricots,  while  early  in  the 
season  the  crop  was  estimated  at  less  than 
half  the  above  quantity.    This  year,  with 
anything  like  favorable  conditions,  the  crop 
would  be  apt  to  be  considerably  larger,  owing 
to  numerous  new  orchards  coming  into  bear- 
ing. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots.  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  ft   "'j^  :\ 

Apricots.  Royal,  fancy   84® JH 

Apricots.  Moorpark   II  ®nH 

Apples,  in  boxes   44®  MB 

Nectarines,  White  44®  5  * 

Nectarines.  Red   4  a—  J 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4   @  4MV 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy    54®  *4 

Peaches,  peeled.  In  boxes  10  011 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   4  ffl  5 

Pears,  unpeeled  Hartletts,  halved,  fancy.  6  ffl— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4  ®  4Jfc 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         3  ffl  4 

Plums,  pitted   34®  4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   2*,®  *H 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  small  sizes   14®  24 

Prunes,  Silver   6  ffl  7 

COMMON  SUN-DHIEI). 

Apricots,  ordinary   5  ffl  8 

Apples,  sliced   2  ®  2% 

Apples,  quartered    3  ffl— 

Figs,  Black   —  ffl— 

Figs,  White   24(a  34 

Plums,  unplttcd   1  ffl  lit 

KaisinH. 

There  is  little  doing  in  this  line,  and  for  the 
ordinary  grades  of  loose  Muscatel  the  market 
is  lacking  in  firmness.  To  purchase  very 
freely,  full  figures  or  quite  close  thereto 
would  have  to  be  paid,  while  on  selling  pres- 
sure decided  concessions  would  have  to  be 
granted  buyers.  An  assorted  car  was  sold 
for  shipment  East,  Fresno  delivery,  at  3^4* 
for  2-crowu,  4'„c  for  3-crown,  and  'A%c  tat 
dried  grapes.  For  4-crown  414c  is  asked  at 
Fresno.  A  few  Sultanas  are  offering  at  same 
point  at  ">^c,  and  light  quantities  of  Seedless 
Muscatel  at  4J^0. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   I  SO®  4  W 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   I  25ffl   

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   I  15®  I  • 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-ft  box   I  00®  I  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ft  lb   4)105 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   4  <JHW 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  340  "~ 

Sultanas  640» 

Seedless  Muscatel    —0  — 

Dried  Grapes   — 0  — 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Orange  market  was  lightly  stocked  wita 
high-grade  Navels,  and  such  brought  gener- 
ally firm  figures,  slightly  higher  than  pre- 
vailed the  previous  week.  Culls  and  off  quali- 
ties of  Navels,  as  well  as  ordinary  Seedlings, 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

41  General  Commission  Merchants,  ♦ 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchanfe 

<W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  Of 

interest. 
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sold  close  to  the  figures  which  had  been  ruling, 
there  being  no  active  demand  for  latter  de- 
scriptions. 

Lemons  were  not  in  very  active  request, 
and  the  general  tendency  of  the  market  was 
in  favor  of  buyers,  especially  for  other  than 
select.  Wrapped  of  fancy  quality,  well 
sweated  and  thin  skinned,  were  not  in  heavy 
stock.  Limes  were  in  fair  supply  and  market 
lacked  firmness. 

Oranges— Wash.  Navels,  choice,  $  box.  3  00<a  3  50 
Wash.  Navels,  off  qualities,  9  box. . .  1  25®  2  00 

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet   1  00@  1  50 

Cal.  Seedlings   75®  1  25 

Cal.  Mandarin   @  

Mexican   @  

Grape  Fruit,  "r*  case   2  50®  4  00 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  $  box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  #  box   3  50®  4  00 

Cal.,  small  box   50®  75 

Nuts. 

The  same  firm  tone  last  noted  as  being  ex- 
perienced in  the  Almond  market  is  still  pre- 
vailing, due  to  proposed  tariff  and  to  dam- 
age by  frost  to  coming  crop.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence, however,  of  any  active  trading.  Wal- 
nut market  is  dull  and  weak,  most  dealers 
refusing  to  take  in  any  more  stock  at  present. 
Peanuts  are  ruling  quiet,  supplies  and  de- 
mand being  both  light. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8   @  9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5  ®  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   4J4® — 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   2%@ — 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @— 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   7H®— 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hard  shell   5H@  t> 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  ® — 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4   @  5 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @,  6 

Pine  Nuts   8  @10 


California  Dried  Fruits  at  New 
York. 


Instruments  for  Fine  Measure- 
ments. 


Nkw  Yokk,  April  3.  —  Apricots,  bags,  8«;  1  lc. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  bags,  6®8V4c;  peeled,  boxes, 
H&150.  Prunes,  four  sizes,  4c.  Raisins,  L.M., 
2-crown,  4j4(34l/4c;  3-crown,  4?jw5"4c;  4-crown, 
51(5  6o ;  London  layers,  $1.30@1.40:  clusters,  $1.10® 
1.70.  Almonds,  softshell,  7(4(«'8Vsc;  papershell,  10® 
12c.  Walnuts,  standard,  7c;  softshell,  9c. 

New  York,  April  7.  —  Apricots,  bags,  8@llc. 
Reaches,  unpeeled,  bags,  6(a  H>-Ac;  peeled,  boxes, 
13@15c.  Prunes,  four  sizes,  nominal,  4c.  Kaisins, 
L.M.,  2-crown,  4'4@4YS  ;  3-crown,  4$£@5Vfc;  4-crown, 
5fe@6o;  London  layers,  $1.30<&  1.40;  clusters,  $1.40<« 
1.70.  Almonds,  softshell,  7Hfa>8yic;  papershell,  10 
(#lic.  Walnuts,  standard,  7c;  softshell,  9c. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Keported   by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  PaelUc  Coast. 


ton  THE  WEEK  KNU1NO  MAHCII  It),  1897. 

578,963.— Smelting  Furnace— C.  Bishop,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

578,716.— Telechaph  Fikb  Husk — J.  Buchtel,  Port 
land,  Ogu. 

578.971  - Bakkel—O.  W.  Crawford,  S.  F. 
.-.78,863.— UAS  Meter— E.  B.  De  La  Matyr,  S.  F. 

578.864.  — Gas  Meter—  E.  B.  De  La  Matyr,  S.  F. 

578.865.  -  Gas  Meter— E.  B.  De  La  Matyr,  S.  F. 
578,928. — SAWMILL  Set  Works— R.  D.  Inman,  Port- 
land, Ogn. 

578.882.— Railway  Kail  Joint— L.  W.  Kennedy, 

I  lakland,  Cal. 
9T8,995.— Lamp— W.  H.  Kincaid,  Santa  Barbara, 

Cal. 

578,762.— Fishing  Line— L.  H.  McMahon,  Salem, 
Ogn. 

578,898.— Thrasher— Nuuamaker  &  Williams,  lone, 
Ogn. 

579,075.— Electric  Call— Owen,  Williams  &  Don- 
aldson, Garvanza,  Cal. 

578,902  —Spraying  Machine— A.  H.  Ruggles,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

578,952.-Sai,t  Box— T.  Tellefsen.  Seabold,  Wash. 

578,790.— Fruit  Pitter— P.  M.  Trask,  Columbia, 
Cal. 

579,101.— Preserving  Wood  —  Rose  L.  Valleen, 

Seattle,  Wash. 
r.78,951.— Electrical    Apparatus— B.    C.  Van 

hmon,  S.  F. 

for  the  week  ending  march  23,  1897. 

579,316.— Voting  Machine— John  B.  Clot,  S  'F. 
579,384.— Brick  Machine— W.  E.  Damon,  Pomona, 
Cal. 

579,295.— Flower  Pot— Hatlie  Delzell,  Jackson, 
Or. 

579,269. -Roller  Bearing— R.  W.  Hent,  S.  F. 

579,519.— Broom  Handle — Loeber  &  Harvat.  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

:>79,490.— Bicycle  Wheel— J.  A  Magnusson,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

579,348.— Flooring— W.  McPhcrsou,  Quincy,  Cal. 
579,331,— Cuke  Fastener— F.  E.  Rockstroh,  S.  F. 
'79,515.— Roll  Paper  Holder— W.  B.  Rust,  Port- 
land, Or. 

579,188— Hub  Attaching  Device— J.  F.  Spencer, 
Pomona,  Cal. 

579,457.— Throttle  Valve— J.  C.  H.  Slut,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

579,286. -Truck- J.  Wilhelm,  Portland,  Or. 
.79,373.— TENT— J.  M.  Wolbrecht,  Chula  Vista,  Cal. 
26,784.— Design  for  Puzzle— G.  L.  Heugel,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certllied  Copies  of  U.  9.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey  Si  Co.,  by  mall  or 
telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


The  Sahara  is  not  a  barren  and 
worthless  waste.  Some  time  ago  there 
were  9,000,000  sheep  in  the  Algerian 
Sahara  alone,  besides  2,000,000  goats 
and  260,000  camels.  On  the  oases 
there  are  1,500,000  date  palms. 


Thoroughbred  W.  Leghorn*,  extra  tine;  eggs 
strictly  fresh,  $1  per  13.  J.  H.  Frazell,  9an  Felipe. 


In  electrical  work  minuteness  of 
measurement  has  been  obtained.  At 
the  recent  New  York  Electrical  Expo- 
sition a  meter  was  shown  which  wouid 
measure  a  current  of  88,000  amperes. 
Lord  Kelvin  devised  an  instrument, 
which,  as  now  perfected,  will  measure 
a  current  of  one  fifty-four  millionths  of 
an  ampere  ;  and  such  a  current  as  is 
formed  by  dipping  the  tip  of  a  brass 
pin  and  of  a  steel  needle,  connected 
with  the  galvanometer,  into  a  drop  of 
salt  water,  will  cause  the  needle  to 
swing  clear  across  the  scale.  The 
radio-micrometer  constructed  by  Prof. 
Vernon  Boys,  is  so  delicate  that  it  will 
detect  and  register  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture through  one-millionth  of  a  degree. 
This  extraordinary  device  will  measure 
the  radiant  heat  given  off  by  a  candle 
flame  two  miles  away  !  it  is  merely  a 
loop  of  wire  suspended  by  a  delicate 
quartz  fiber  between  the  poles  of  a 
magnet,  the  circuit  being  closed  by  a 
piece  of  antimony  and  a  piece  of  bis- 
muth soldered  to  a  minute  disc  of  cop- 
per foil.  Similar  instruments  have  been 
constructed  to  measure  a  microvolt 
(,  jjVo  of  a  volt)  and  the  resistance  of  the 
one-millionth  of  an  ohm.  A  mile  of  No. 
10  copper  wire  has  a  resistance  of 
about  an  ohm. 

The  figures  and  comparisons  convey 
no  very  vivid  idea  of  the  micro-cosmic 
world  into  which  they  penetrate.  By 
means  of  defraction  gradings,  that  is, 
fine  lines  ruled  upon  glass — and  it  is 
possible  to  rule  these  as  high  as  120,000 
lines  to  the  inch  —  fractional  wave 
lengths  so  infinitesimal  that  2,500,000 
of  them  laid  alongside  of  each  other 
would  only  make  an  inch,  can  be  de- 
tected. Supposing  that  it  were  possi- 
ble to  draw  out  the  little  gold  dollar  of 
our  currency  into  a  wire  one-twenty- 
five-hundred-millionth  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter (one-two-and-a-half-billionths), 
that  wire  would  be  long  enough  to 
stretch  to  the  sun  and  back  again  10,000 
times. 

Reaching  to  such  an  extreme  degree 
of  tenuity,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
groping  physicist  might  be  somewhere 
near  the  fundamental  mystery  of  the 
constitution  of  atoms  and  molecules  ; 
and  yet  that  mystery  would  be  still 
locked  in  every  infinitesimal  portion  of 
this  minute  wire. 


A  marvel  of  geology  that  has  re- 
mained strangely  unknown  is  possessed 
by  Greece  at  Argostoli,  in  the  island  of 
Cephalonia.  At  this  point  four  cur- 
rents of  water  set  in  from  the  sea  and 
sink  into  the  limestone  of  the  cliffs, 
giving  an  anomalous  water  power  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  century  was  used 
for  driving  two  grist  mills.  The  fall 
from  sea  level  to  the  surface  of  the  dis- 
charge pits  is  3  feet  to  5  feet.  Allow- 
ing a  flow  of  2000  cubic  feet  per  minute 
to  be  necessary  to  drive  the  mills,  Profs. 
P.  W.  and  W.  O.  Crosby  find  that  the 
annual  consumption  of  water  must 
have  been  2,000,000,000  cubic  feet, 
which  would  fill  a  chamber  about  five 
miles  long,  1000  feet  wide  and  75  feet 
deep.  As  the  flow  seems  to  have  been 
uninterrupted  and  fairly  uniform  for  a 
century,  perhaps  for  many  centuries, 
it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  water  is 
simply  filling  a  fissure.  Other  theories 
— such  as  evaporation  in  the  porous 
rock  or  on  encountering  volcanic  fires — 
are  also  unsatisfactory,  and  Profs. 
Crosby  have  reached  the  new  conclu- 
sion that  the  water  returns  to  the  sur- 
face after  being  heated,  the  difference 
in  density  between  the  cold  water  en- 
tering the  underground  channel  and  the 
warm  water  emerging  being  sufficient 
to  account  for  a  difference  in  height 
that  would  enable  the  warm  column  to 
empty  into  the  sea  while  the  cold  col- 
umn is  depressed  below  sea  level. 


We  have  some  WASH.  NAVELS 
on  Japanese  Roots. 

Just,  wliat  you  want  to  STAND  the  FROST 
il  you  live  where  It  COmeg  frequently. 

Orange  Trees  at  from  $15  to  $75  per  100.  Later, 
extra  large  and  old  roots. 

Aloha  Nurseries,  Penryn,  Placer  Co,,  Cal. 


Tulare  Grange. 

Two  Rock  Grange,  in  presenting  their 
efforts,  through  Rural  Press,  at  co- 
opera:  ion  in  buying  the  goods  needed 
for  their  members,  are  creating  a  deep 
interest  in  the  minds  of  their  brother 
and  sister  grangers  of  Tulare  grange. 
Several  weeks  ago  through  one  of  our 
members,  who  in  connection  with  rais- 
ing fruits  is  a  preacher  and  shipper,  an 
effort  was  made  by  pamphlet  towards 
advertising  with  the  numerous  granges 
of  the  East  what  their  brothers  of  Tu- 
lare could  do  for  them  in  the  line  of 
supplying  their  wants  with  our  Califor- 
nia dried  fruit.  The  meeting  held  yes- 
terday developed  the  fact  through  a 
rather  large  correspondence  that  our 
efforts  are  meeting  with  success  and 
orders  are  being  booked  for  the  fruits 
of  this  season. 

There  is  another  matter  that  inter- 
ests us  more  than  a  little,  and  that  is 
"  The  Pure  Food  Law."  If  the  selling 
of  impure  manufactured  jellies  and  other 
products  of  the  ranch  is  made  a  misde- 
meanor and  a  few  heavy  fines  imposed 
we  think  there  will  be  no  need  of  Cali- 
fornians  being  compelled,  as  now,  to 
use  the  impure  syrups  and  jellies  of 
the  present  grocery  store  stocks.  Our 
next  meeting  will  be  an  out-door  open 
one,  with  a  lecture  on  floriculture  and 
one  on  horticulture  by  those  who  will 
know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
Fraternally,  Major  Berry. 

Visalia,  March  3,  1897. 


In  England  much  attention  is  given 
to  shorthand,  especially  for  reports  for 
newspapers.  It  is  quite  the  rule  that 
every  man  connected  with  a  newspaper, 
as  an  editor  or  reporter  is  a  trained 
writer  of  shorthand,  an  accomplish- 
ment made  necessary  by  the  practice 
of  printing  very  full  reports  of  speeches 
delivered  in  Parliament  or  on  the  plat- 
form. It  has  not  yet  come  into  any- 
thing like  universal  use,  as  with  us,  for 
business  correspondence,  but  is  grow- 
ing into  popularity  since  the  typewrit- 
ing machine  began  to  make  its  way  ; 
neither  is  it  employed  in  courts  of  law 
for  taking  verbatim  reports  of  testi- 
mony, this  duty  being  still  assumed  by 
the  judge,  in  accordance  with  old-time 
usage. 

To  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  room 
is  damp,  a  pound  of  fresh  lime  should 
be  placed  therein,  after  hermetically 
closing  doors  and  windows.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  it  should  be  weighed,  and  if 
the  pound  has  absorbed  more  than  1 
per  cent  of  water,  the  room  should  be 
considered  damp  and  classed  as  un- 
healthy. The  question  of  the  dampness 
of  dwellings  is  a  frequent  cause  of  dis- 
pute between  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
is  naturally  solved  in  the  negative  by 
the  former.  The  question  can  be  set- 
tled by  the  test  of  the  hydration  of 
lime,  which  will  give  irrefutable  proof 
of  the  validity  of  such  complaint. 

For  Allaying  Hoarsenkss  and  IRRITATION 
of  the  Throat,  "Brown's  Tironchial  Troches"  are 
wonderfully  effective.    Avoid  imitations. 


WANTED. 

A  Position  as  Foreman  on  a  Fruit  Ranch. 

Have  had  a  life-long  experience  in  horticulture 
and  farming,  and  thoroughly  understand  care  and 
budding  of  olive  trees.    Am  also  handy  with  tools. 

Address  W.  M.  BRANDT. 
Kenwood  Sonoma  Co. 


IMPROVED 


EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

FOR  SALIC  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,   San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WW.  H.  GRAY,  Geu'l  Agent. 


TREE  WASH, 


OLIVE  DIP. 


"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.    JACKSOIN    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agoiitn.     -      -      No.  320  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Blake,    ftloffltt    <5fc  ToiA/ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

S12  to  SI6  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 
BUY  THE  BEST. 


Mark. 


HIT  XT 


Horse  Medicine! 


D.  D.  T..  1868. 


Will  Remove  All  Callous  Lumps,  Spavins, 
Wind  Galls,  Kins  Boiie,  Pole  Evil,  aud  Will 
Core  Sweeney,  Scratches,  Sore  Shoulders, 
Distemper,  Contraction  of  Lenders.  Fistula, 
and  All  Blemishes  on  the  Horse. 

AS  A  FAMILY  LINIMENT,  IT  IS  THE  BEST 
IN  THE  WORLD. 


Do  not  be  deceived  by  anyone  who  says  he  lias  as 
good  or  better  liniment  than  the  H.H.H.,  for  he  is 
an  impostor  and  you  will  surely  waste  your  money 
if  you  buy  it.  Insist  on  having  the  H.H.H.  and  du 
other.  Examine  every  bottle  to  see  It  the  name  of 
Henry  H.  Moore  is  on  label  pasted  on  bottle,  and 
the  tirm  name  is  on  outside  cover  of  wrapper,  be- 
fore you  buy  it. 


Manufactured  by 

H.   H.  nOORE  &  SONS, 

Cor.  Sutter  St.  and  Miner  Ave., 

STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA. 


DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copie9  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew 
ey  &  Co's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SQUIRRELS 


AND 


GOPHERS 


KILLED 


WY  ITU  SMOKE, 

The  apparatus  costs  but  18.00. 

Material  used,  SI  raw  and  Sulphur. 

,  iircular  tree  F.  E.  hkownk. 

Patentee, 
I2:t  k.  Fourth  Street,  Los  Angeles. 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-ln.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Senator  circular.- A.  T.  AMES,  Galt.Oal. 
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palo  alto  stock  FARn.iMangclWuTzclandSugarBccts, 

ALL  CHOICE  IMPORTED  STOCKS 

FROM  BEST  EUROPEAN  GROWERS. 


THE    /\ININU/\L    SALE  OE 

5tandard=Bred  Trotting  and  Roadster 


Geldings,  Mares,  Stallions  and  Road  Teams 

BY  SUCH  STALLIONS  AS  THE  FOLLOWING: 

ADVERTISER  2:15i;  A  LB  AN  2:14:  AMIGO  2:16;;  AZMOOH  2:20*;  BERNAL 
2:17;  BOXWOOD,  DEXTER  PRINCE,  WILD  BOY,  PAOLA  2 :18; 
PIEDMONT  2:171;  SPORT  2:22if;  ELECTIONEER,  ELEC- 
TRICITY 2:17 3 ;  GOOD  GIFT,  PALO  ALTO,  2:08; : 
HUGO  2:24:  LANGTON  2:21|  NORRIS  2:21 ',. 
and  NUTWOOD  2:18|. 

:    :    YA/IL-L    TAKE    PLACE    ON    :  : 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1897, 

At  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm,  near  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Take  9  A.  M.  train  at  Third  and  Townsend  Sts..  San  Francisco,  for  Palo  Alto  station,  where  vehi- 
cles will  be  in  readiness  to  convey  visitors  to  the  Farm.  Sale  will  take  place  immediately  upon  ar 
rival  of  passengers  from  train.    Lunch  will  be  served  upon  the  ground. 

KILLIP  &  CO.,  Live  Stock  Auctioneers,   it  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


This  impit-ment  i 
call  on  or  addr 

GEORGE 

Pa  t«- ii  I  «••■  am  I  Mu  ixifuel  uri-r. 


Tlie 
Forbes 
Cultivator. 

COMPACT.    DURABLE.    LIGHT  DRAFT. 


i  lest  i  ron  and 
Steel. 

n.i  ■  Iwork 

to  went  her- 
rlieck  or 
split. 
No  neck  draft. 
Teeth  ami  Shovels 
will  not  ring. 
Driver   lias  his 
work   in   front  of 
him. 

Any  tooth  may  he 
used. 


The  Forbes  Cultivator  is  made  in  two  sizes,  eleven  Of 
thirteen  teeth.  The  eleven-tooih  cuts  six  feel  in  width, 
or  by  removing  bolls  can  be  reduced  to  live-fool  or  even 
smaller  if  desired.  The  eleven-tooth  is  calculated  for  a 
two-horse  machine.  The  thirteen-tootli  for  three  or  four 
horses,  and  cuts  either  live,  six  or  eltrht  feet  in  width, 
in  mended  by  all  who  use  It.  For  furlliei'  particulars. 


VA/.  FORBES, 

.  ..GabservlUe,  Simla  Clara  Co..  Cal. 


SQUIRRELS, 


and  other  destructive  rodents  EXTERMINATED  WITH 

Pasteur  Virus. 

The  rodents  contract  a  contagious  disease  which  rapidly  exterminates  them.   The  virus  is 

harmless  to  man  and  domestic  animals. 
Fasten r  Vaccine  Co.  Ld.  (Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers,  U.S.&  Canada i  56  5th  Ave  .Chicago. 


yammer  "mmmm  imbmm 


SAXI  I?AXCISCO,<  AL^ 


5fSfflUTCH-  SALZER'S  NORTHERN-GROWN  SEEDS 

■4MFH\       II        lA^V       i'r"'l«<«-   !••«.•   lb... I    veieclublr.    .,.  h.,1,,-,1  H„,  

J'&'w    JI.     •  I  t-Tfe.    "Iierevir  i.lun K-.1  -  North.  K:i.  I,  South.  «<•.!.    \\  i- ■>  i.h 

JBSISI,-.      ~H  ^vf*.'"  «"'■>  "•»•»  f«  •  ■  it.  Ilil.y.nr;  with  thl.  In 

Jg^^^^^^^r-i^lVL^^r^Vv  lew  we  olfer  +1.00  for  M  cent.,  |>o.tpiil,l, 

10  NOVELTIES  FOR  14c  MOUTH  01.00. 

I  pke-  Itl.marcli  Cucumber,  1.1c;  1  pLe.  Ited  Itull  Knt 
Ibc;  I  pkir.  Kurlle.t  Mu.U melon,  HH-.;  1  pk«.  Kurlli-m 
Currol.  Kit-.;  1  pLff.  Kmp.  Wllhelin  I.tltuoc.  I&CI  1 
kl.li.l.l  Onion,  ifie.t  1  pktf.  14  !».}  ltiull.li.  1  lie.,  uml  I! 
Spkc..  Itrllllant  Flower.,  I  Sr.— total  ♦  1 .1111— -ulli.  ..  ,,t  for 
lrare  veffetablcs  und  exuul.ltc  flower,  nil  .umrm-r  Ion.! 
■  Mammoth  farm,  ve.eluble  und  plant  eatalo.up,  cent. 
Ipoataic  or  mailed  Tree  to  IntendlnB  I  ■.. 

I  JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 


Ow  ing  to  the  late  arrival  of  heavy  shipment  of  the  above,  we  will,  for  the  next  ten  days  (or  until 
sold)  retail  over  ten  tons  of  above  at  Eastern  wholesale  prices.  This  offer  is  strictly  for  cash,  and  the 
goods  are  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented.   Send  estimate  of  needs,  for  prices. 

Everything  for  Farm  and  Garden. ^P**"""' 

SUNSET  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO.,  -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fancher  Creek  Nursery, 

Fresno,  Cal. 

The  leading  growers  in  the  state  of 

Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives, 
Citrus,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Grape  Vines. 

New  Fruits:  Imperial  and  Giant  Prune,  Wick= 
son  Plum,  Triumph  Peach,  Winter  Bartlett 
Pear.  A  well  selected  and  complete  assort- 
ment  of  Palms,  Roses  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Send  for  price-list  and  new  descriptive  catalogue. 
We  offer  many  new  and  valuable  novelties. 

Special  Quotations  on  Car=Load  Lots. 
GEO.  G.  ROEDING,  Proprietor. 


SOHE  OF  THE  USES  OF 


P.  &  B.  Building  Paper 

IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED. 

For  Sheathing  Houses  Under  Rustic—It  Excludes  Moisture,  Dampness  and 
Draughts. 

For  Insulating  Storage  Houses,  Creameries  and  the  Uke. 

For  Making  Sulphur  Houses  Used  in  Sulphuring  Fruit.   Sulphur  Fumes  Do  Not 

Affect  It  in  the  Slightest  Degree. 
For  Building  Poultry  Houses. 


YOU  SHOULD  ALWAYS  HAVE  SOME  ON  THE  RANCH. 

THERE  ARE  A  HUNDRED  OTHER  USES  YOU  CAN  PUT  IT  TO. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  address  the  makers: 

PARAFFINE   PAINT   CO.,   San  Francisco  and   Los  Angeles. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

OILMAN'S  TEL  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUGUST  I,  IKW. 

FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  —  California  Mldwlnlc: 
International  Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost, 
sunburn,  rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  rte> 
scriptive  circulars.  j«<5 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  <T  TULE  COVERS, 

480  NINTH  STREET..      -5?%        SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

  Vaf>  

  ~   >fcr*  - 


a* 

1  111! 


The  jVifes  Chain  Mower. 

UNLIKE  GEARED  MOWERS 

IT  HAS 

NO  NOISE!  NO  VIBRATION! 

NO  LOST  POWER  ! 
NO  COQ  WHEELS  TO  WEAR  OUT! 
I  NO  BACKING  UP  TO  START  IN  THE 
GRASS. 

MINES  ALL  STEEL  HAY   RAKE  — THE  ONLY  ADJUSTABLE  HAY  RAKE  MAD* 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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TWKNTY-SKVKNTH  YKAK. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


In  San  Diego  County. 


We  gave  recently  several  pleasing  views  in  E$con- 
dido  district  and  brief  notes  of  the  resources  and 
development  of  the  region.  Upon  this  page  we  have 
others  from  the  same  vicinity,  which  will  be  inter- 
esting to  Rural  readers. 

First  is  the  old  Mission  San  Luis  Rey.  The 
church  was  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  old  mission 
buildings,  and  is  to-day  a  better  preserved  ruin  than 
that  of  San  Diego  or  many  others  of  the  establish- 
ments of  the  padres. 

The  first  California  missions  were  located  at 
strategic  points  along  the  coast.  Afterwards  the 
missions  were  founded  in  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
the  State,  with  a  view  to  agriculture  and  grazing  ; 
and,  superior  to  all  the  rest  in  wealth,  architecture 
and  importance,  was  that  of  San  Luis  Rey.  After 
the  ruin  of  the  missions  it  was  the  center  of  Spanish 
power  and  population  in  the  county.  Here  in  De- 
cember, 1845,  the  California  hosts  rallied  after  the 
battle  of  Pasqual,  and  here  a  corps  of  observation 
remained,  until  driven  away  by  the  advance  of  Com- 
modore Stockton  and  General  Kearny. 

Inside  the  walls  of  San  Luis  Rey,  Don  Juan  Fors- 
ter  wooed  and  married  his  lovely  wife,  the  beautiful 
Ysidora  Pico  ;  here  lie  buried  scions  of  the  Bandini, 
Pico,  Alvarado  and  all  the  other  great  Spanish  fami- 
lies whose  names  have  shed  luster  on  the  history  of 
southern  California  for  a  century;  and  when  another 
Irving  comes  along  to  write  the  real  romance  of 
those  Castilian  days,  the  shrine  of  pilgrimage  will 
be  the  old  Mission  of  San  Luis  Rey. 

San  Luis  Rey  Mission  is  located  in  the  valley  of 
the  same  name  and  is  about  four  miles  distant  from 
Oceanside,  the  nearest  railway  point.  At  the  mis- 
sion site  the  valley  widens  so  as  to  include  about 
five  thousand  acres  of  level  bottom  land.  During 
the  time  of  the  mission  every  acre  of  this  valley  was 
irrigated  to  produce  food  for  the  fifteen  hundred 
Indian  neophytes.  The  mission  buildings  are  situ- 
ated on  a  bench  of  land  including  some  one  hundred 
acres.  It  is  in  the  center  of  the  valley  and  about  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  valley  proper.  This  mesa 
should  have  been  utilized  as  a  town  site.  There  is  a 
large  spring  of  wholesome  water  at  the  mission,  and 
some  day  this  fine  location  will  be  occupied  by  a 
town.  The  people  of  San  Luis  Rey  and  Oceanside 
should  jealously  guard  the  historic  old  mission  build- 


ings. In  timet  hey  will  prove 
a  mine  of  gold  to  them.  There 
are  a  number  of  good  farms 
in  the  San  Luis  Rey  valley 
proper. 

Another  of  the  engravings 
carries  us  away  from  the  mem- 
ories of  the  past  to  the  frui- 
tion of  the  present.  The  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil,  when 
moistened  by  irrigation  se- 
cured by  the  enterprise  of 
recent  settlers,  is  shown  in 
the  growth  of  fruit  trees  and 
mammoth  squashes  on  the  Wil- 
son farm  in  Escondido  valley. 
It  certainly  requires  good  soil 

to  grow  such  trees  as  the  picture  shows,  and  at  the 
same  time  such  splendid  vegetables.  Such  is  the 
soil  of  much  of  the  area  of  Escondido  valley.  It  is 
rich  and  deep,  and  when  cultivated  retains  moisture 


MOUTH   OF    WATER   TUNNEL,  ESCONDIDO. 

to  a  remarkable  degree.  Iu  the  low  lands  it  consists 
of  rich  alluvium  washed  from  the  mountains;  and  on 
the  higher  lands  it  is  mostly  of  decomposed  granite. 
In  suitable  locations  both  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits, 


SAN    LUIS    KEY    MISSION    NEAR  OCEANSIDE. 


as  also  nuts,  cereals  and  vegetables,  reach  their 
highest  state  cf  perfection.  There  are  no  killing 
frosts  in  many  parts  of  the  valley.  Oats,  barley, 
wheat  and  corn  yield  abundantly,  and  deciduous 
fruits  are  profitably  raised  without  irrigation. 
Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  grown  luxuriantly 
in  the  winter  and  spring  without  irrigation, 
and  with  irrigation  the  table  is  supplied  with 
fresh  vegetables  every  month  in  the  year. 

As   the   water  emerges  from  the  tunnel 
near  the  Escondido  reservoir  and  takes  its 
course  toward  the  valley  below,  there  is  af- 
forded a  pretty  little  scene  which  the  pho- 
tographer has  caught.    How  the  irrigation 
engineers  of  California  surmount  obstacles  is 
shown  in  the  way  a  part  of  the  water  is 
brought  to  Escondido.    To  make  the  supply 
ample  and  certain,  it  was  decided  to  bring 
an  additional  supply  from  the  San  Luis  Rey 
river.    This  river  is  but  six  miles  distant  in 
an  air  line  line  to  its  nearest  point,  but  un- 
fortunately it  is  not  only  700  feet  lower  than 
the  reservoir  at  that  point,  but  there  is  a 
mountain  range  between,  whose  lowest  pass 
is  1700  feet  above  the  sea.    Further  up  the 
river  a  point  was  found  in  a  narrow  gorge 
between  the  Palomira  and  Roderquez  mount- 
ains whose  elevation  is  sufficient  to  carry  the 
water  over  the  intervening  mountain,  with  the  aid 
of  a  600-foot  tunnel  under  the  pass.    The  water, 
diverted  by  a  450-foot  tunnel,  passes  through  a  gran- 
ite spur  of  the  mountain  and  comes  out  under  the 
river.    A  measuring  weir  and  flood-gates  are  made 
at  the  lower  end  of  this  tunnel  and  sand  settlers  are 
carved  out  of  the  granite  in  the  tunnel. 

The  system  has  much  of  its  ditch  of  imperishable 
materials.  There  are  several  miles  of  canal,  5  feet 
wide  on  the  bottom  and  3  feet  deep,  having  a  gradi- 
ent of  one  to  the  thousand,  equal  to  5.28  feet  to  the 
mile.  This  canal  is  cut  out  of  clear  decomposed 
granite  the  whole  distance,  which  not  only  makes  it 
a  very  substantial  piece  of  work,  but  the  loss  by 


seepage  is  very  slight. 


A  LETTER  from  Pomona,  10th  inst.,  says  that  this 
month  will  end  navel  orange  shipments  from  south- 
ern California  for  the  season.  Thus  far  4700  car- 
loads of  oranges  have  gone  to  market,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved there  are  about  250  more  carloads  of  navel 
oranges  and  500  cars  of  other  varieties.  The  crop 
was  variously  estimated  last  December  from  7000  to 
8000  carloads. 


INTERCROPPING    ON    THE    R.    J.    WILSON    FARM    IN    ESCONDIDO  VALLEY. 


Thkrk  is  a  boom  in  grape  fruit  planting  in  south- 
ern California,  caused  by  offers  of  $7  and  $8  a  box 
for  grape  fruit  from  Fastern  wholesale  markets. 
Several  grape  fruit  growers  in  this  part  of  the  State 
have  sold  fruit  from  single  trees  at  $24.  Dealers  in 
New  York  say  they  can  not  begin  to  fill  their  orders 
and  that  they  get  from  $10  to  $14  a  box. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

The  first  hot  spell  of  the  season  has  marked  the 
current  week  and,  though  moderate  of  its  kind,  it 
was  quite  a  change  from  the  behavior  of  this  rather 
late  season.  North  winds  ruled  for  several  days, 
but  it  is  too  early  for  them  to  be  directly  injurious — 
at  least  in  a  season  of  ample  rainfall.  The  heat  has 
hurried  along  growth  of  all  kinds  and  the  rural  dis- 
tricts generally  are  scenes  of  exuberant  plant 
growth  and  floral  beauty.  Notes  of  frost  injuries 
are  still  received.  Undoubtedly  much  harm  has 
been  done  locally,  but  there  are  now  so  many 
regions  contributing  to  the  supply  that  it  is  too 
early  to  see  how  one's  excess  may  compare  with  an- 
other's shortage.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
there  will  not  be  all  the  fruit  that  can  be  sold  at 
fair  prices. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m. 
Wednesday,  April  14,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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A  Prediction  of  Better  Times  for  Fruit 
Growers. 

Gen.  Chipmau  of  Red  Bluff,  who  went  to  Washing- 
ton last  month  as  the  attorney  of  the  Fresno  raisin 
interest,  returned  last  week  and  stopped  over  in 
San  Francisco  a  day  on  his  way  home.  Speaking  of 
the  new  tariff  bill,  he  said  that  a  comparison  of  the 
.McKinley  and  Dingley  bills  showed  that  the  Dingley 
l>ill  was  more  favorable  to  the  fruit  grower  than  the 
McKinley  bill.  "  It  increases  the  duty  on  plums  and 
prunes  J -cent  per  pound,''  he  said.  "  Pickled  olives 
are  taken  from  the  free  list  and  given  25  cents  per 
gallon-  olive  oil  is  increased  from  35  cents  to  50  cents  j 
per  gallon;  Zante  currants  changed  from  the  free 
list  and  given  i  cents  per  pound,  and  oranges  and 


lemons  are  gi%'en  \  of  a  cent  per  pound,  as  against 
13  cents  per  box  of  one  and  one-fourth  cubic  feet. 
Compared  with  what  the  fruit  growers  asked  in  the 
convention  held  at  Sacramento,  they  got  all  they 
asked,  except  1-cent  on  Zante  currants,  1  cent  on 
unshelled  almonds  and  A -cent  on  shelled  almonds, 
and  50  cents  per  gallon  on  olive  oil,  while  they  got 
about  twice  as  much  as  was  asked  on  oranges  and 
lemons.  The  action  taken  as  to  Zante  currants  is  of 
great  and  vital  importance  to  the  raisin  growers. 
While  we  were  driving  imported  raisins  from  the 
market  the  Zante  currants,  by  increased  importa- 
tions, were  Hanking  the  raisin  industry  and  rapidly 
destroying  it.  This  industry  will  now  revive  and 
again  become  profitable.  The  increase  given  the 
orange  and  lemon  growers  will  greatly  aid  that  in- 
dustry. Our  other  fruits  are  well  cared  for,  and 
nothing  now  stands  in  the  way  of  better  times  for 
the  fruit  grower  but  the  delayed  restoration  of  busi- 
ness prosperity.'' 

Crop  and  Market  Outlook. 

At  the  present  writing — April  14th — the  outlook  is 
for  the  largest  crop  of  fruit  ever  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  damage  by  frost  is  almost  wholly  limited 
to  apricots  and  almonds  and  is  confined  to  a  few 
districts.  In  Santa  Clara,  San  Joaquin  county 
and  in  the  upper  San  Joa<|uin  valley  some  orchards 
were  pretty  hard  hit,  and  individuals  have  suffered 
more  or  less  ;  but  in  the  aggregate  the  loss  in  that 
region  will  not  be  great  enough  to  appreciably  affect 
the  output. 

Of  course,  there  is  still  a  possibility  of  mishap;  but 
all  indications  point  to  an  enormous  crop,  and  there 
are  those  who  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  will  be 
too  large.  For  example,  Mr.  Kinsey,  of  the  Johnson- 
Locke  Company,  said  to-day  to  a  Rural  writer:  "I 
believe  we  shall  have  a  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
prunes  this  fall,  and  I  don't  see  how  we  are  going  to 
get  rid  of  them  all  at  good  prices.  The  Santa  Clara 
valley,  alone,  will  produce  sixty  millions  of  tons — un- 
less something  not  now  unlooked  for  should  happen.  A 
sharp  frost  right  now  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a 
blessing,  by  thinning  out  the  trees  and  limiting  the 
season's  output." 

Others  take  a  less  radical  view  of  the  situation. 
"  No  man  can  tell,"  said  Mr.  Freemau  of  the  Armsby 
Co.,  "  what  the  crop  will  be  or  what  the  price  will  be. 
Any  estimates  respecting  either  would  be  the  merest 
guesswork,  though  all  indications  point  to  a  great 
yield,  and  a  great  yield,  of  course,  means  full  bins 
and  many  sellers." 

Whatever  the  supply  is  to  be,  the  season  will  open 
advantageously,  in  that  all  stocks  of  dried  fruit  will 
be  pretty  much  cleaned  up  before  the  new  crop  comes 
in.  Of  canned  goods  there  will  be  about  the  usual 
carry-over.  The  chief  consumers  of  California  dried 
fruits  are  Eastern  factory  and  other  wage  earners, 
and  our  ability  to  market  a  big  crop  profitably  is  de- 
pendent largely  upon  the  ability  of  the  working  class 
to  buy.  There  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that  we 
are  upon  the  eve  of  a  manufacturing  revival,  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  California  fruit  grower  it  is  pro- 
foundly to  be  hoped  that  it  will  come  about  by  the 
time  our  dried  fruit  crop  is  ready  for  market. 


Looking  After  the  German  Fruit  Trade. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Griflin,  the  well  known  operator  in  dried 
fruits,  is  now  in  Germany  looking  into  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  situation  there  with  reference  to  future 
demand  for  our  products.  He  expects  to  reach  home 
in  late  May  or  early  June — in  time  for  the  active  sea- 
son in  the  dried  fruit  business.  Mr.  Griffin  left  home 
in  November  last,  going  to  Kurope  by  way  of  Japan 
and  India. 

Death  of  I.  A.  Wilcox. 

Many  of  the  older  readers  of  the  Rural  will  hear 
with  sadness  of  the  death,  on  April  1,  of  I.  A.  Wilcox 
of  Santa  Clara.  He  has  been  known  widely  from  his 
forty  years  enlistment  in  California  fruit  growing — 
first  in  Alameda  and  afterwards  in  Santa  Clara 
counties.  He  was  always  foremost  in  horticultural 
societies  and  conventions,  and  was  very  successful 
financially  in  his  progressive  undertakings.  His 
place  in  California  horticultural  history  is  very  well 
defined. 

What  Kind  of  Fruit  to  Grow. 

The  discussion  recently  held  in  Santa  Clara  county 
as  to  the  raising  of  large  handsome  fruit  or  smaller- 
fruit  of  better  flavor,  leaves  room  for  argument  for 
both  sides,  and  the  San  Jose  Herald  thus  considers 
the  matter  : 

Of  course  he  who  huys  a  peach  to  eat  in  its  natural  state 
will  be  attracted  by  its  size  and  color.  But  if  the  flavor  proves 
poor,  he  will  look  for  some  other  kind  of  peach  the  next  time. 
Eastern  people  often  complain  ttiat  California  peaches  and 
some  other  fruits  lack  flavor.  So  for  the  man  who  buys  a  peach 
to  be  eaten  in  its  natural  state,  the  grower  will  do  well  to 
•  ■ultivate  quality  at  the  expense  of  appearance,  if  need  be. 
And  this,  of  course,  applies  largely  to  our  shipments  of  fresh 
fruit  to  Eastern  markets.  But  perhaps  not  altogether.  A 
great  deal  of  fruit  is  used  in  the  East  for  table  purposes  thai 
is  really  more  for  ornament  than  use.  The  man  who  gives  a 
handsome  dinner  and  his  guests  delight  in  the  bloom  and 
beauty  of  tine  fruit  to  set  ofT  the  table,  and  its  flavor  may  be 
of  secondary  importance.  For  instance,  our  Flame  Tokay 
grapes  are  in  great  demand  for  entertainment  purposes.  They 
are  by  no  means  the  best  of  eating,  but  their  rich  color  is  the 
secret  of  their  popularity.    So  there  may  be  a  good  market  for 


the  handsome  fruit,  as  well  as  for  the  better  flavored  but 
more  modest  looking  varieties. 

Again,  the  appearance  of  fruit  goes  for  much  in  the  canning 
business.  Put  up  in  glass,  its  attractive  shape,  big,  handsome 
fruit  sells  well.  It  is  delicious  to  look  at,  and  any  lack  of 
flavor  may  be  partly  compensated  or  disguised  in  the  prepara- 
tion. A  peach  of  inferior  flavor  is  relatively  much  better  when 
canned  or  preserved. 

So  it  may  well  be  that  our  growers  should  be  governed  by 
these  considerations  in  their  cultivation.  They  may  raise 
fruit  to  eat,  fruit  to  show  and  fruit  to  can,  and  hit  a  real  de- 
mand for  each  variety. 

Condition  of  Winter  Wheat. 

A  Washington  dispatch  of  11th  inst.  says: 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  April 
makes  the  average  condition  of  winter  wheat  81.4,  against 
99.5  on  December  1st,  77. 1  last  April  and  80.5  at  the  same  date 
in  1895.  Leading  winter  wheat  States  show  averages  as  fol- 
lows: Pennsylvania  90,  Ohio  SS,  Michigan  85,  Indiana  65, 
Illinois  40,  Missouri  »K),  Kansas  80,  California  99.  The  aver- 
age rye  condition  was  88.9,  against  82.9  last  year.  *  *  *  * 
The  condition  of  winter  wheat  is  reported  below  the  average 
in  Great  Britain,  France  and  Holland  because  of  excessive 
rains,  but  favorable  in  central  and  eastern  Europe.  In  south- 
ern Russia  there  has  been  extensive  resowing,  but  the  wet 
weather  has  so  delayed  field  work  in  western  Europe  that 
the  spring  wheat  area  will  be  greatly  cut  down,  the  shortage 
in  France  alone  being  730,000  acres. 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


E.\-Senatok  Daniel  W.  Vookhibs  of  Indiana  died  at  Wash- 
ington last  Saturday  ;  age,  74. 

Tuo  hundred  rebels  against  Spanish  rule  in  the  Philippines, 
captured  in  battle,  were  ruthlessly  murdered  last  week. 

Mi  kdkkek  Di'kkant  has  again  been  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
The  day  fixed  is.)une  11th.  He  has  been  sent  toSanQuentin 
to  await  the  fatal  day. 

The  Spanish  authorities,  by  way  of  indirect  answer  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate  resolution  of  last  week,  declare  that  not  at  any 
time  has  there  been  auy  thought  of  killing  the  captured 
patriot.  General  Rivera. 

Tin;  insurgents  are  again  having  the  best  of  the  fighting  in 
Cuba.  Their  policy  is  to  avoid  pitched  battles,  leaving  Spain 
to  wear  out  her  resources  in  the  support  of  armies,  which  are 
unable  to  accomplish  anything. 

At  St.  Augustine.  Florida,  last  Thursday,  Mr.  W.  .1.  Bryan 
and  400  others  were  precipitated  from  a  hotel  piazza  '20  feet  to 
the  ground.  Mr.  Bryan  was  made  unconscious  for  a  few  mo- 
ments and  sustained  painful  but  not  serious  bruises.  Nobody 
was  killed,  but  many  were  hurt  badly. 

The  President  has  named  Senator  Walcott  of  Colorado  (Sil- 
ver Republican),  Ex-Vice-President  Stevenson  of  Illinois  (Sil- 
ver Democrat)  and  H.  B.  Payne  of  Massachusetts  (Republican 
Bi-metaUist)  as  a  commission  to  confer  with  the  Government! 
of  Europe,  looking  to  an  international  bi  metallic  agreement. 

Gkeec  Eand  Turkey  are  on  the  edge  of  war  over  the  Cretan 
matter  and  the  "powers"  are  doing  their  utmost  to  hold 
them  back.  If  they  get  to  fighting,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  4 
general  European  war  can  be  averted,  as  each  of  the  several 
nations  will  feel  bouud  to  take  a  hand  for  the  protection  of 
what  it  deems  its  interests. 

The  Dingley  tariff  bill  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  and  it  is  now  reported  that  it  may  be  a 
month  before  it  will  be  submitted.  While  nodetailed  informa- 
tion can  be  secured,  it  is  understood  that  many  reductions  in 
duties  have  been  made.  The  disposition  of  the  committee  If 
to  make  a  general  reduction,  but  this  is  found  to  be  a  task  not 
easy  of  accomplishment,  because  of  the  insistence  of  Senators 
upon  having  the  strongest  protection  of  the  articles  in  which 
thev  are  particularly  interested.  There  are,  indeed,  many  de- 
mands for  increase,  and  some  of  these  are  so  pressing  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  are  finding  themselves  embar- 
rassed between  their  desire  to  satisfy  Senators,  whose  vote* 
will  be  essential  to  the  success  of  the  bill,  and  their  convic- 
tion that  the  interests  of  the  party  demand  reduction,  rather 
than  increase. 

A  new  complication  has  arisen  in  the  Hawaiian  question 
due  to  the  ambition  and  diplomacy  of  Japan.  Of  late  there 
have  been  heavy  arrivals  of  Japanese  immigrants  at  Honolulu 
—so  heavv  that  a  few  months  more  at  the  same  rate  will  give 
the  Japs  the  numerical  majority.  When  this  shall  be  accom- 
plished it  is  the  plan,  so  it  appears,  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment to  claim  political  rights  for  their  people  and  so  to  peace- 
ably gain  the  control  of  affairs.  Fearing  this,  the  Provisional 
(iovernment  has  ordered  the  immigration  to  cease;  but  the 
Japanese  Government  declares  that  it  will  enforce  its  treaty 
rights  and  has  sent  two  warships  to  Honolulu  to  this  end.- 
President  Dole  is  believed  to  have  made  a  strong  personal  ap- 
peal to  President  McKinlev,  setting  forth  the  critical  nature 
of  the  situation  ;  and  it  looks  as  if  the  United  States  would 
be  compelled  to  annex  the  Islands  or  allow  Japan  to  take  them. 
The  American  cruiser  Philadelphia  has  been  dispatched  to 
Honolulu,  but  for  what  purpose  it  is  not  declared. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  distance  to  take  in  the  prodigious  char- 
acter of  the  disaster  by  flood  in  the  lower  Mississippi  valley. 
The  total  area  under  water  on  April  I'.th  was  about  lf>,80U 
square  miles,  of  which  7980  square  miles  were  in  Mississippi, 
-1500  in  Arkansas,  1750  in  Missouri,  1200  in  Tennessee  and  4S0 
in  Louisiana.  The  region  contained  in  1890,  so  far  as  can  be 
determined,  in  view  of  the  somewhat  Indefinite  boundary 
lines  of  the  flood,  a  population  of  379,085,  of  which  lsi>,489,  or 
about  one-half,  was  in  Mississippi,  100,235  in  Arkansas  and  the 
remainder  almost  equally  divided.  The  flooded  districts  con- 
tain, it  is  estimated,  about  ;H^500  farms,  of  which  about  1\50U 
are  in  Mississippi,  nearlv  10,000  in  Arkansas  and  a  like  number 
about  equally  divided  .between  Missouri  and  Tennessee. 
These  farms'  contain  a  total  area  of  about  3,800,000  acres. 
About  a  million  and  a  half  acres  of  the  area  under  water  were 
last  year  devoted  to  cotton  and  corn,  to  which  crops  nearly  .»•• 
per  cent  of  the  entire  acreage  cultivated  is  devoted.  It  is  es- 
timated that  of  the  crops  of  last  year  over  three  and  three- 
quarter  million  dollars  worth  remained  on  hand  in  the  sub- 
merged region  on  the  last  of  the  month,  cdtton  representing 
about  two-thirds  of  this  amount  and  corn  practically  all  the 
remainder.  What  effect  the  flood  will  have  upon  the  crops  cl 
the  present  season  depends  upon  the  length  of  its  continuance 
and  the  practicability  of  wheat  planting  after  the  subsidence 
of  the  flood.  The  entire  region  under  water  on  April  0th  pro 
dueed  last  year  about  370,000  bales  of  cotton,  valued  at  nearly 
$13,000,000;  over  11,0U0,000  bushels  of  corn,  worth  about  Ha 
400,000,  and  wheat,  oats,  potatoes  and  hay  worth  over  fsou,000 
more.  Many  thousands  of  people  are  homeless  and  destitute, 
and  it  looks  as  if  the  charitable  public  would  have  a  prodigious 
job  to  prevent  absolute  starvation.  Much  suffering  is  inevi- 
table. Congress  has  appropriated  1200,000  to  the  immediate 
work  of  relieving  acute  distress,  and  the  machinery  of  the 
War  Department  has  already  been  enlisted  In  the  work,  ine 
direct  loss  ot  human  life  is  less  than  has  been  feared,  but  ex- 
posure and  want  of  proper  food,  with  the  malarial  after  effects 
of  the  inundation,  are  bound  to  be  reflected  in  widespread 
fatal  results. 
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Note  and  Comment. 

Secret  of  Mormon  Industrial  Success.— No  mat- 
ter how  the  "  peculiar  institutions  "  of  the  Mormons 
may  be  condemned,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  they 
have  done  wonderful  things  in  an  industrial  way. 
Speaking  of  the  agricultural  feature  of  their  system, 
George  Q.  Cannon  recently  said  :  "In  the  valley  of 
Salt  Lake,  where  the  winters  are  so  long  and  the 
growing  season  so  short ;  where  the  farms  average 
but  twenty  acres,  and  where  the  methods  of  irriga- 


United  States  to  grow  it  with  success.  Even  in 
Arizona,  where  it  is  dry  enough  and  not  too  cold, 
the  tree  will  not  fruit,  although  it  grows  and  blooms 
well.  With  all  the  olive  trees  we  have  planted  we 
do  not  yet  supply  the  home  demand  for  oil  and 
pickled  olives.  Every  one  who  has  seen  the  stranger 
try  them,  knows  what  the  effect  will  be  when  they 
are  well  put  up.  They  will  make  and  hold  their  own 
market  everywhere  because  they  are  the  oil  olive. 
The  insipid  olive  sold  in  bottles  from  Europe  is  not 
an  oil  olive,  but  is  grown  to  sell  to  those  who  don't 
know  what  an  olive  is.  At  home  the  people  of 
Europe  eat  the  oil  olive  almost  exclusively.  The  old 
padres  knew  pretty  well  what  was  the  best  olive  for 


tion  are  crude  as  compared  with  those  of  other 

States,  the  farmers  went  through  the  recent  hard  I  ^li  around  results  and  they  brought  none  of  the  dry, 
times  with  smiling  faces.  And  still  more  remarkable   flat  things.    There  is  no  doubt  of  what  this  oil  olive 


is  the  fact  that  of  all  the  Mormon  banks,  business 
houses,  factories  and  other  industries  dependent  di- 
rictly  upon  these  farmers,  not  one  has  failed.  The 
leading  principle  of  the  Mormons  is  that  every  farm 
should° be  self-sustaining,  raising  all  the  farmer  eats 
except  a  few  things  like  tea,  coffee  and  sugar.  The 
next  principle  is  that  the  farm  shall  be  owned  by  the 
tenant  and  not  by  some  landlord.  The  next  is  that 
it  shall  be  no  larger  than  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  family.  Under  these  principles  the  Mormons 
have  built  up  a  prosperity  like  nothing  else  in  the 
world— a  prosperity  the  wonder  of  all  who  hath 
seen  it."   

Mr.  Oxnaro  on  the  Sugar  Industry.— In  a  re- 
cent speech  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
at  Washington,  Mr.   Henry  T.  Oxnard,    the  well- 
known  sugar  manufacturer  of  this  State,  said  :    "  It 
is,  of  course,  of  material  importance  to  consider 
whether  we  can  produce  sugar  in  sufficient  quantity 
within  a  reasonable  time  for  home  consumption.  The 
answer  to  this  must  primarily  depend  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  have  the  soil  and  climate  requisite 
to  obtain  the  desired  results.     That  we  have  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  investigations  of  practical 
sugar  producers,  as  well  as  by  Professor  Wiley  of 
the  Agricultural  Department,  and  is  proven  by  the 
seven  factories  now  in  actual  operation  in  California, 
Nebraska,  Utah,  New  Mexico  and  Wisconsin,  pro- 
ducing 75,000,000  pounds  of  beet  sugar  per  annum. 
As  to  our  soil,  we  have  a  bulletin  from  Prof.  Wiley 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,  ample  evidence  to 
sustain  the  assertion  that  we  have  beet  sugar  soil  in 
Colorado,  California,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota,  Michigan,  New  York,  Nebraska, 
New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Ohio,  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin  and 
Wyoming.    In  view  of  this  fact,  and  with  the  lesson 
taught  us  by  Europe,  Brazil,  Argentina  and  Sweden 
before  us,  and  with  the  advance  we  have  made,  it 
would  be  almost  criminal  to  throw  away  our  great 
opportunity.    It  seems  to  me  that  we  may  learn 
something  by  looking  to  the  sugar  production  abroad. 
There  is  hardly  a  civilized  nation  on  earth,  excepting 
our  own,  capable  of  producing  its  own  sugar,  that 
does  not  do  so,  even  to  little  Sweden,  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Brazil  and   Queensland.    Within  a  few 
vears,  Sweden  has  come  to  export  sugar.  Nations 
have  been  liberal  to  reach  these  results.    Even  Bul- 
garia has  a  duty  of  4  cents  on  sugar  and  a  bounty  of 
4  cents  to  home  producers  for  ten  years.   We  should 
not  delude  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  the  five  or 
six  States  that  are  now  producing  sugar  are  the  only 
ones  interested  in  the  question.     On  the  contrary, 
the  mechanic,  the  laborer,  the  merchant  and  the 
farmer  in  many  States,  aside  from  the  cane  and  beet 
belts,  are  deeply  interested,  and  especially  for  ma- 
chinery, coal,  coke,  limestone,  etc.,  and  railways 
would  obtain  a  greater  volume  of  traffic.    And  we 
have  the  advantage  that  we  can  start  in  at  a  point 
which  has  taken  Germany  half  a  century  to  reach." 


will  do  in  any  market  where  it  is  introduced.  And 
there  is  quite  as  little  doubt  about  what  it  will  do  if 
it  is  to  get  mushy  in  four  or  five  months  on  the 
dealer's  hands.  We  must  either  cure  them  so  that 
they  will  keep,  or  keep  them  out  of  the  market  and 
eat  them  at  home.  Even  people  at  home  grow  a 
trifle  weary  of  having  them  spoil  before  they  can  eat 
them." 

The  Governor  Condemned. — The  Sacramento  Bee 
is  emphatic  in  its  criticism  of  Gov.  Budd  for  his  veto 
of  the  bill  requiring  commission  merchants  to  give 
bonds.  We  quote:  "The  bill  received  the  hearty 
support  of  nearly  every  interior  delegation,  but  was 
fought  by  the  San  Francisco  contingent,  which 
claimed  that  it  would  work  a  hardship  on  those 
smaller  commission  merchants  who  would  not  be  able 
to  secure  sufficient  backing  to  procure  the  required 
bond.  Friends  of  the  bill  argued  that  this  was  the 
class  of  men  they  were  after  ;  that,  if  commission 
merchants  did  not  stand  well  enough  to  give  bonds, 
they  did  not  stand  well  enough  to  be  trusted  with 
the  earnings  of  the  fruit  growers  and  ranchers  who 
were  compelled  to  rely  upon  them.  The  bill  passed 
both  Assembly  and  Senate  and  went  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. It  was  a  measure  of  vital  interest  to  every 
grower  and  farmer  in  the  State,  and  was  watched 
with  considerable  anxiety  by  them.  Even  the  com- 
mission merchants  themselves — those  who  were  of 
good  standing — favored  the  bill,  but  the  little  fel- 
lows, the  commission  merchants  who  spring  up  like 
mushrooms  at  the  beginning  of  a  season  and  go  out 
of  existence  at  its  close,  fought  the  bill.  The  San 
Francisco  contingent  also  battled  against  the  bill, 
and  Gov.  Budd  allowed  it  to  die  on  the  files.  This  act 
of  the  Governor  will  certainly  be  placed  on  the  debit 
side  of  his  political  account  by  the  fruit  growers  and 
ranchers  of  California." 


uct  of  the  cotton  plant  was  distilled  and  doctored, 
labeled  and  decorated  until  it  found  its  way  to  the 
best  tables  in  the  land.    Take  another  instance  :  A 
gentleman  recently  asked  me  to  take  an  interest  in 
a  sardine  factory  to  be  established  near  us  on  the 
coast.  I  was  asked  to  see  what  it  would  cost  to  sup- 
ply olive  oil  for  packing,  and  a  sample  was  sent  me. 
I  figured  that  the  cost,  with  real  olive  oil  instead  of 
cotton  seed,  would  be  more  for  oil  alone  than  the 
wholesale  price  at  which  it  would  have  to  sell  to 
compete  with  the  ordinary  article  of  commerce — 
that  is,  the  real  oil  would  leave  nothing  for  labor, 
the  tin  box,  the  fish  and  the  labels.    Of  course,  1 
declined  to  take  an  interest.    This  is  the  reason 
why,  with  a  great  wealth  of  fish  at  our  shores,  with 
the  olives  at  our  doors,  we  cannot  sell  for  enough  to 
pay  the  labor.    So  it  is  with  the  manufacture  of  pre- 
serves.  With  our  wealth  of  fruit  we  cannot  compete 
with  the  product  of  the  laboratory.     To  show  to 
what  a  point  this  chemistry  of   good  is  brought, 
listen  to  this  tale  of  woe  :    Formerly  pure  olive  oil 
could  be  distinguished  from  animal  oil,  cotton  seed 
oil,  etc.,  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, which,  in  the  impure  article,  gave  a  black  reac- 
tion, while  the  pure  oil  remained  unchanged.  Well, 
we  have  got  to  find  a  new  test.    The  chemists  have 
succeeded  in  removing  from  the  •  bogus  oil  the  salt 
which  reacted." 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Report  of . I.  A.  Harwich,  Sacramento,  for  week  ending  AprU  13th. 


Drive  Out  Good. — 
pure  food,"  said  Mr. 


What  Dairying  has  Done  for  Eel  Valley.— 
"  When  we  first  saw  the  Eel  River  valley,"  says  the 
Ukiah  Dispatch  and  Democrat,  "  its  inhabitants  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  dairying.  They  were  potato  raisers 
chiefly,  for  that  was  the  day  when  the  'Humboldt 
Reds'  held  sway  in  the  market.  It  is  only  a  few 
years  since  butter  took  the  place  of  potatoes  up 
there,  and  when  the  change  came  about  there  began 
an  area  of  unequaled  prosperity.  Beautiful  homes 
supplanted  worn-out  dwellings.  Encumbered  places 
were  freed  from  encumbrance.  Those  who  owed  soon 
had  money  to  loan.  *  *  *  As  an  evidence  of  the 
thrift  of  a  butter-making  section,  we  cite  the  fact 
that  we  have  seen  in  the  Eel  River  valley  over  $40,000 
paid  monthly  by  the  creameries  to  the  dairymen  in 
the  best  of  the  season.  All  this  for  the  simple  milk 
supply,  and  the  skim  milk  left  to  fatten  hogs.  The 
season  up  there  continues  most  of  the  year.  There 
are  hardly  three  months  when  the  creameries  are 
idle,  while  some  of  them,  the  smaller  ones,  run  the 
whole  year  round.  The  people  are  not  acquainted 
with  hard  times,  and  it  is  all  simply  because  of  the 
dairying  industry."  

We  Must  Do  Better  Work  With  Olives.— The 
Los  Angeles  Express  thinks  that  the  olive  will  be  the 
leading  tree  of  California.  "Nothing  seems  more 
certain  than  the  inability  of  any  other  section  of  the 


How  Adulterated  Foods 
"The  present  agitation  for 

Ellwood  Cooper  last  week,  "  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant now  before  the  American  people,  and,  as  I 
will  further  explain,  of  supreme  interest  to  the 
inhabitants  of  our  State.    Adulteration  is  carried  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pro- 
cure pure  articles  for  daily  use,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  unadulterated  products  can  not  be  sold 
in  competition  with  the  less  expensive  frauds.  Cali- 
fornia is  in  a  position  to  produce  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  preserves,  jams,  marmalades,  canned  fish, 
olive  oil,  vinegar  and  many  other  articles  of  like 
widespread  use,  and  for  which  there  is  a  steady 
demand.    But  an  inferior  article  is  foisted  on  the 
public,  often  dangerous  to  health  and  never  what  it 
pretends  to  be,  until  the  producer  is  unable  to  stand 
the  competition  and  goes  to  the  wall.  Illustrations 
are  on  every  side.   In  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
a  great  industry  was  once  thriving  in  the  making  of 
white  wine  and  cider  vinegar.    The  orchards  are 
now  growing  wild  and  the  vines  have  been  rooted  up. 
There  is  no  longer  a  possibility  of  selling  the  product 
against  the  competition  of  a  factory  which  produces 
admixture  of  acids  which  will  eat  through  metal,  but 
which  has  entirely  taken  the  place  of  the  natural 
article.    What  effect  it  may  have  on  the  stomach  is 
a  matter  for  the  physician.    Take  the  matter  of  the 
manufacture  of  jellies  and  preserves.    The  orange 
marmalade  of  commerce  is  largely  and  frightfully 
adulterated.    Squash  rinds  take  the  place  of  the 
orange,  the  flavor  being  supplied  artificially,  and 
glucose  completes  the  compound.   But  examples  are 
almost  too  frequent  to  need  mention.    The  honest 
dealers  are  all  in  favor  of  some  sort  of  restrictive 
legislation.    Their  trade  is  constantly  endangered 
by  unscrupulous  rivals  who  will  sell  the  adulterated 
article  for  the  pure  and  at  a  lower  figure,  thus  tak- 
ing trade  away  from  the  middle  man  or  grower  who 
desires  to  do  the  right  thing  by  his  patrons.  Every 
family  can  not  have  a  special  analytical  chemist  in 
its  midst,  and  the  consequence  is  that  digestive 
troubles  are  constantly  on  the  increase.    Take  the 
matter  of  olive  oil,"  continued  Mr.  Cooper,  "some- 
thing that  I  am,  of  course,  personally  familiar  with. 
Our  oil  at  $b'  per  gallon  has  to  compete  with  cotton 
seed  oil  at  27:;  cents  per  gallon.    When  last  in  New 
York  I  asked  a  lady  where  she  bought  her  oil.  She 
assured  me  she  got  the  best  imported  product  of 
the  growers  of  France  and  Spain  at  $2  per  bottle  at 
a  certain  well-known  grocery.    I  purchased  a  bottle 
under  her  direction.    I  traced  that  oil  direct  to  the 
factory  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  the  crude  prod- 


Sacrameuto  Valley. 

Teiia.ua  (Red  Bluff).— Ideal  growing  weather.  Frosts  of  March 
only  injured  almonds  and  apricots,  otherwise  fruit  promises  well. 
(Corning)— No  damage  to  fruit  or  grain. 

Butte  (Biggs).— Grain  in  tine  shape.  (Palermo)— Warm  weather 
beneficial  to  fruit  and  grain. 

Colusa  (Grand  Island).— Wheal  looking  well.  (Maxwell)— Frost 
has  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  peacli  and  apricot  crops. 

Yuba  (Marysville). — Frosts  did  not  do  much  damage.  A  few  al- 
monds and  apricots  suffered  slightly.  (Wheatland)— Grain  looks 
well,  but  some  fields  are  poor  and  thin  and  manv  spots  are  drowned 
out.   Late  sown  is  backward.   Apricots  two-thirds  of  a  crop. 

Placer  (Loomis).— Little  damage  done  to  fruit.  (Lincoln)— Crops 
are  doing  well,  especially  summer-fallowed;  the  north  winds  did  no 
damage. 

Sacramento  (Union  House).— Grain  looking  well;  very  littl 
barley  sown.    (Antelope)— Wheat  is  looking  well.   Fruit  looks  welie 
except  apricots. 

Yolo  (Capay).— No  damage  by  frost. 

Napa,  Sonoma  and  Santa  Clara  Valleys. 

Lake  (Upper  Lake).— Apricots  a  total  failure.  Almonds  seri- 
ously damaged. 

Napa  (St.  Helena).— Grain  looking  fine;  prospects  for  fruit  ex- 
cellent. Vines  are  just  coming  out;  prospects  good.  (Napa)  — 
Frost  injured  early  peaches,  apricots  and  almonds  slightly,  (iraiti 
in  tine  condition. 

Sonoma  (Peachland). — Indications  point  to  a  short  peach  crop. 
(Healdsburg) — Grain  looking  well.  Peaches,  apricots  and  almonds 
damaged  to  some  extent  by  frost.   Other  fruit  looking  well. 

Alameda  (Niles).— Fruit  crop  good  except  almonds  and  late 
cherries.  Grain  looking  badly.  (Livermore)--Grain  crop  bids  fair 
to  be  a  good  one;  fruit  prospects  fair.  (San  Lorenzo)— Apricots 
damaged  by  frosts;  reports  as  to  extent  very  conflicting. 

Santa  Clara  (Evergreen).— Grapes  doing  well;  no  damage  by 
frosts.  (Campbell)— Apricots  badly  injured  by  frost  in  the  lowest 
parts  of  this  valley,  and  is  reported  to  be  somewhat  injured  on  the 
higher  portions.  Prunes,  pears,  cherries  and  peaches  not  thought 
to  be  injured.  (San  Jose)— Season  three  weeks  late.  Apricots 
badly  injured  by  frost;  all  other  fruits  in  tine  condition. 

San  Joaquin  Valley. 

San  JOAyuiN  (Acampo).— Frosts  of  March  injured  apricot  crop  in 
this  section;  one-fourth  of  a  crop  is  now  estimated.  Almonds, 
peaches,  etc.,  are  not  damaged;  the  cherry  crop  promises  large. 
Wheat  outlook  never  more  encouraging.  (Lodi)— Grain  has  healthy 
appearance  Almonds,  apricots  and  peaches  were  injured  by  the 
frosts  in  March,  but  extent  of  damage  cannot  be  estimated.  (New- 
Hope)— Crops  are  backward  and  are  spotted  by  too  much  moisture. 
On  the  tule  lands  crops  look  well;  frost  did  no  damage  here. 

Stanislaus  (Westley).— Grain  promises   good  crop;  late-sown 
does  not  look  well.    (Crow's  Landing)— Summer-fallow  grain  look- 
ing nicely.    Wheat  needs  more  rain. 
Merced  (Livingston).— Crops  looking  well. 

Tulare  (Lindsay).— Wheat  crop  looks  well;  late-sown  looks  best. 
Kern  (Bakerstield).— Frosts  of  March  did  much  damage  to  early 
apricots.   No  other  damage.   Grain  looking  exceedingly  well. 

Southern  California. 


-Larger  acreage  in  this  valley 
well.    (Santa  Maria)— Apricots 


Santa  Barbara  iLos  Aiamos).- 
than  ever  before;  crops  all  looking 
and  prunes  not  injured  by  frosts. 

Ventura  (Ventura).— Warm  weather  has  had  a  bad  effect  on 
barley.  (Saticoy)— Barley  looks  well ;  fruit  prospects  good.  (Santa 
Paula)— The  hay  crop  will  be  light. 

Orange  (Tustin).— Haying  will  begin  next  week,  and  crop  will  be 
large.  About  100  cars  of  seedling  anil  late  oranges  remain  to  be 
shipped. 

Los  Angei.es  (Burbank).— Crop  prospects  good.  Alfalfa  haying 
has  commenced.  (Pomona)— Apricots  and  almonds  badly  damaged 
by  frost.  (Los  Angeles)— Reports  from  various  parts  of  southern 
California  go  to  show  that  very  little  damage  was  done  by  the  frost 
of  two  weeks  ago;  prospects  for  fruits  good. 

Riverside  (Perris).— Crops  are  looking  well.  On  some  of  the  low- 
places  fifteen  miles  below  here  the  late  frosts  burned  the  wheat 
some,  but  no  permanent  damage  is  thought  to  have  occurred. 

SAN  Diego  (Escondido).— Earliest,  sown  grain  is  headed  out;  the 
crop  in  most  places  very  good.  Near  Oceanside  some  grain  has  al- 
ready been  harvested.  (Otay)— Grain  and  hay  crop  immense.  Hay- 
ing has  commenced. 

Coast  Counties. 

Humboldt  (Eureka).— Weather  favorable  tor  fruit. 
Mendocino  (Porno).— Crops  all  looking  tine. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (San  Luis  Obispo).— Fruit,  prospect  never  bel  ter. 
(Paso  Robles).— Grain  looking  well;  but  without  more  rain  soon 
will  sutler. 

San  Benito  (Hollister).— Outlook  for  grain  and  hay  was  never 

better.   

Carrots  as  Stock  Feed. 


To  the  Editor:— Willyou  please  tell  me  if  cat-rots  will  have 
a  bad  effect  if  fed  to  horses,  hogsor  cattle;  if  so,  what  effect 
will  the  carrots  have  on  them,  and  will  horses,  hogs  or  cattle 
become  diseased  from  feeding  carrots;  Subscriber. 

Santa  Cruz. 

There  is  no  better  blood-cooling,  laxative  food  for 
stock  than  the  small  carrot.  It  has  a  good  effect  on 
the  kidneys.  Animals  can  take  no  disease  if  fed  good, 
healthy  carrots;  the  only  danger  to  apprehend  would 
be  colic,  from  the  animal  getting  too  greedy  and 
gulping  them  down  before  they  are  properly  masti- 
cated ;  the  large  pieces  would  then  act  as  an  intes- 
tinal irritant.  An  animal's  coat  is  smooth  and  glossy 
when  fed  carrots.    They  are  a  healthy  food. 

Dr.  Creely. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

CALIFORNIA, 
Butte. 

The  Biggs  Argm  of  the  10th  inst.  thus  reviews  the  orchard 
situation  :  "Apricots  have  been  injured  and  yet  we  are  sat- 
isfied that  there  will  probably  be  a  half  crop.  There  will  be 
some  almonds,  especially  in  places  where  the  orchards  were 
sheltered  and  where  smudging  was  thoroughly  carried  out. 
That  smudging  is  necessary  in  cases  of  severe  frost  there  can 
no  longer  be  any  question.  Some  varieties  of  peaches  have 
been  injured,  but,  on  the  whole,  there  will  be  a  fair  crop  in 
this  vicinity.  All  the  early  varieties,  such  as  Alexander, 
(iovernor  Garland  and  peaches  of  this  type,  will  produce  a 
full  crop.  Hale's  Early  and  St.  John  varieties  will  also  be  a 
full  crop.  Foster,  Susquehanna  and  Seller's  Cling  did  not 
set  as  full  as  usual,  and  therefore  the  crop  will  be  light. 
Other  cling  varieties  will  make  a  good  yield — Mary's  Choice, 
Muir,  Lovell,  Wheatland,  Late  Crawfords.  l'iquettes  Late 
and  Salways  are  full  enough  and  to  spare.  In  other  words, 
these  varieties  will  need  thinning.  Plums,  prunes  and  pears 
never  promised  a  better  harvest,  and  we  believe  cherries  are 
uninjured  as  yet.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  outlook  for  a 
fair  fruit  crop  is  better  than  it  has  been  painted,  and  the 
fruit  harvest  season  will  be  a  busy  scene.'' 

The  new  creamery  and  cheese  factory  at  Chico  started  up 
last  week. 

There  will,  says  the  Oroville  Register,  be  a  good  crop  of 
fruit  in  this  county.    Some  almonds  and  some  apricots  and  a  | 
part  of  the  peaches  had  been  killed,  but  there  would  be  plenty 
of  each  of  the  first  two  fruits  and  a  good  jrop  of  peaches.  The 
cherries,  prunes  and  plums  had  not  been  injured  by  the  cold 

weather.   

Fresno. 

A  Detekmi.nei>  Officer. — Horticultural  Commissioner  Rose 
of  the  Fresno  district  appears  to  be  a  very  determined  man 
from  the  following  report  in  the  Sanger  Herald:  "The  com- 
missioni  r  had  found  the  San  Jose  scale  in  large  numbers  at 
the  Kimble  orchard,  five  miles  south  of  town,  and  ordered  the 
foreman  to  spray  all  the  trees  forthwith.  After  consulting 
with  the  owner  of  the  big  peach  orchard,  the  foreman  in- 
formed the  horticultural  commissioner  that  they  would  not 
spray  the  trees  this  season.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
officer  is  required  by  law  to  place  a  sufficient  number  of  spray- 
ing machines  in  the  orchard  to  perform  the  work,  and  it  be- 
comes a  legal  charge  on  the  county.  It  is  a  lien  on  the  prop- 
erty also,  and  the  district  attorney  is  authorized  to  commence 
suit  to  enforce  payment  of  the  money  advanced  by  the  county 
to  the  spraying  crew,  together  with  accrued  costs.  Mr.  Rose 
authorized  the  spraying  crews  to  keep  right  at  work  until 
the  whole  orchard  was  sprayed  unless  they  were  driven  out 
by  armed  men,  in  which  case  they  were  to  report  to  him  for  i 
further  instructions.  The  men  were  not  molested,  however,  ! 
and  when  they  had  sprayed  twenty  acres  the  foreman  real- 
ized that  his  little  game  of  bluff  would  not  work.  He  was  | 
anxious  to  come  to  terms  when  the  costs  were  being  piled  up 
at  an  alarming  rate,  and  agreed  to  pay  off  the  crews  em- 
ployed by  the  officer  and  put  his  own  men  to  work  to  finish 
the  job." 

Rei-ohts  to  the  effect  that  wheat  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  j 
Reedley  had  been  badly  damaged  by  frost  appear  to  be  en- 
tirely without  foundation.  The  Exponent  of  8th  inst.  says: 
" O.  M.  Judy  has  examined  most  of  the  wheat  fields  for  miles 
around  during  the  week  and  according  to  his  weather  eye 
there  is  little  cause  for  the  fear  of  a  blighted  harvest.  Mr. 
Judy  says  that  upon  examination  he  finds  that  the  heads  are 
a  nice  white  healthy  color,  while  if  they  had  been  frost  bitten 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  been  dark.  J.  C.  Wright,  who 
has  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  summerfallow  in  this  country, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  entirely  ruined,  informs  us 
that  there  may  be  a  few  beads  here  and  there  that  are  dam- 
aged, but  his  anticipations  of  an  excellent  crop  are  not 
changed.  The  outlook  for  a  great  harvest  in  this  section  I 
nover  was  better  at  this  period  of  the  year,  and  if  signs  do 
not  fail  Reedley  will  ship  more  wheat  the  coming  season  than 
it  has  for  many  years. 

Glenn. 

Gooi>  Choi-  Outi-ook.—  As  near  as  we  can  learn  the  prospects  I 
for  a  large  fruit  crop  are  thus  far  very  Mattering.  Frcm  all 
sections  comes  the  cheering  news  that  all  is  well  with  that 
industry.  On  the  river  most  of  the  trees  have  passed  the 
blooming  stage  without  the  least  damage.  From  the  foothills 
come  the  same  reports.  There  is  a  small  strip  of  land  lying 
along  Stony  creek,  and  which  contains  few  orchards,  where 
we  are  told  the  frost  injured  the  apricots  to  a  slight  degree, 
but  as  the  bloom  was  very  heavy  it  is  thought  there  yet  re- 
main more  on  the  trees  than  they  will  bear.  The  prune  trees 
are  just  beginning  to  bloom,  and  if  there  should  remain  good 
weather  now  for  a  couple  of  weeks  the  crops  will  simply  be 
immense.— Promoter. 

Kings. 

Peaks  in  Alkali  Soil.  —  "  H.  W.  Rawlins  has  planted  out 
500  pear  trees  on  strong  alkali  soil.  Experimenting  with  a 
tow  trees  last  year  successfully  on  similar  soil,  he  adopted  a 
plan  of  digging  a  hole  4  feet  square  and  4  feet  deep  into  which 
he  puts  some  good  soil,  then  plants  the  trees  and  mulcts  them, 
also  protecting  them  from  the  sunbeams  by  shakes.  He  will 
irrigate  from  a  water  tank  direct  to  the  tree.  In  this  way  he 
confidently  expects  to  get  a  perfect  stand  the  first  season."  — 
Hanford  Sentinel. 

Wheke  Irrigation  Comes  In.— The  grain  in  this  county, 
which  has  been  short  and  small  in  comparison  with  the  crop 
along  the  eastern  foothills,  is  coming  along  now  on  all  lands 
where  the  owners  are  utilizing  their  irrigation  facilities.  The 
advantages  of  irrigation  are  thus  shown.  It  backs  up  the 
growing  crop  in  the  season  when  the  trial  comes.  The  early 
grain  of  the  foothills  got  so  far  advanced  that  in  many  places 
the  frost  knocked,  and  that  which  escaped  the  freeze  is  very 
liable  to  rust.  Here  in  the  Lucerne  country  it  is  different. 
There  are  some  farmers  who  are  not  applying  water  as  they 
should,  however.— Hanford  Sentinel. 

I. ok  Angeles. 

The  Pasadena  Lemon  Growers'  Association  was  organized 
on  the  nth  inst.  :  C.  H.  Rhodes,  president;  Jesse  Knight,  vice-  | 
president :  T.  J.  Ashby,  secretary,  and  the  First  National  I 
Bank,  treasurer. 

The  most  hopeful  of  the  growers,  says  the  Pomona  Timm, 
admit  that  in  parts  of  the  valley  the  damage  is  considerable  ! 
and  perhaps  in  a  few  orchards  nearly  fatal.  Many  orchards  i 
promise  a  fair  crop,  with  almost  a  certainty  of  no  further  in- 
jury. Peaches,  prunes  and  plums  little,  if  any,  injured.  The 
frost  last  year  came  on  April  l!tth,  but  it  being  the  only  inju- 
rious frost  in  fifteen  years  we  can  reasonably  predict  no  fur- 
tiher  frost  this  year. 

Orange. 

Messrs.  Dickei.  ,w<n  Haktung  of  Anaheim  are  experiment- 
ing in  tobacco  culture. 

The  Alamitos  beet  growers  have  formed  a  new  association,  I 
under  the  name  of  the  New  River  Beet  Growers'  .Association. 

A  Phofitakle  Ckoi\ — The  celery  harvest  in  the  peat  lands 
west  of  Santa  Ana  is  concluded,  and  it  has  been  a  most  profit- 
able one.  There  have  been  250  carloads,  or  ten  trainloads  of 
twenty-five  cars  each.  The  celery  Is  conservatively  valued  at 


$1500  per  car,  which  would  make  the  total  output  sent  East 
represent  $375,000.  This  amount  of  money  represents  only 
what  was  shipped  East,  that  disposed  of  locally  being  overand 
above  the  long  row  of  figures  given.  The  celery  industry 
was  started  only  about  four  years  ago  in  the  peat  lands, 
and  already  it  has  grown  to  wonderful  proportions.  The 
celery  growers  are  already  preparing  for  the  next  year's 
crop,  and,  from  present  indications,  there  will  perhaps 
be  twice  the  acreage  that  there  was  the  past  year.  The  past 
season's  crop  was  shipped  mostly  to  Kansas  City,  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis.— Santa  Ana  Letter. 

Mk.  F.  J.  Crocker  thus  describes  a  two-year-old  tomato 
tree  on  his  place,  between  Santa  Ana  and  Orange  :  The  stump 
measures,  at  the  least  calculation,  about  s  inches  in  diameter, 
and  is  fully  10  feet  tall.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  is  now  matur- 
ing. The  tomatoes,  when  ripe,  are  a  bright  red  color  and  are 
shaped  like  an  egg.    The  flavor  is  very  fine. 

The  Los  Nietos  Walnut  Growers'  Association,  says  the  Ana- 
heim QatsetU,  handled  2,813,634  pounds  of  English  walnuts  of 
the  crop  of  1896,  bringing  in  the  very  respectable  sum  of 
$186,'.»05.S0.  This  was  realized  from  a  little  over  4000  acres  at 
Rivera. 

Government  Seed  Distrihution. — There  arc  two  sides  to 
every  question.  Logically  the  Government  has  no  more  right 
to  give  a  man  a  pack  of  seeds  than  a  suit  of  clothes.  But  peo- 
ple do  not  usually  look  at  things  in  this  way.  *  «  *  Fortu- 
nately, the  Government  distribution  is  not  very  reliable  in 
point  of  goodness  of  seeds,  and  so  there  is  a  double  wrong  in 
public  giving— a  useless  expense  and  a  bad  product.  We  ad- 
vise all  our  readers  not  to  put  full  faith  in  the  Government 
seeds.  They  are  not  reliable,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  used  them.  As  the  spring 
opens  and  planting  begins,  we  would  advise  our  readers  in 
need  of  seeds  to  go  to  a  reliable  seedman,  who  sells  the  prod- 
uct which  has  been  tested  and  raised  by  firms  who  depend  on 
its  quality  to  maintain  their  reputations.— Santa  Ana  Blade. 

San  Bernardino. 

Grate  Fki  it.— Another  test  of  grape  fruit  was  made  at 
Redlands  by  a  committee  composed  of  the  following  gentle- 
men:  Leland  Lyon,  L.  G.  Haight,  J.  H.  Cameron,  A.  E. 
Sterling,  A.  B.  Ruggles,  R.  H.  Garland  and  H.  K.  Pratt  of 
Redlands  and  J.  H.  Pattee  and  W.  E.  Nye  of  Highlands.  The 
samples  examined  were  the  so-called  Florida  Seedlings,  the 
flat-round  variety,  and  the  Imperial  from  the  Gullick  ranch, 
Riverside,  and  the  Joslyn  and  Triumph  from  the  Pattee 
ranch,  Highlands.  Without  an  excepiion  each  member  of  the 
committee  decided  that  the  Florida  Seedlings  was  the  better 
quality  and  much  preferable  in  size  and  shape  of  any  exam- 
ined. The  Triumph  took  second  place  in  quality.  There  was 
quite  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Joslyn  and  Imperial. 
Some  preferred  one  and  others  the  other.  It  was  decided 
that  the  principal  objection  to  the  last  two  varieties  named 
was  that  they  were  too  sweet  and  lacked  the  "  bitter  sweet " 
the  trade  demands  in  grape  fruit.  At  an  examination  of  a 
larger  number  of  varieties  some  time  ago  the  Florida  Seed- 
ling and  the  Triumph  occupied  the  same  positions  in  regard 
to  quality  and  size  as  they  did  in  this  contest.  In  regard  to 
number  of  seeds,  the  Florida  Seedling  and  Triumph  run 
about  the  same  number.  L.  G.  Haight  made  a  statement  that 
surprised  the  balance  of  the  committee,  as  it  was  so  much  at 
variance  in  regard  to  what  is  usually  expected  from  the 
orange  under  the  same  conditions.  He  found  while  picking 
and  packing  quite  a  large  amount  of  grape  fruit  at  Escondido 
that  the  larger  and  older  the  tree  the  larger  and  better  the 
quality  of  the  fruit,  while  the  orange  decreases  in  size  as  the 
tree  gets  older.  The  Triumph  on  the  older  trees  in  this  sec- 
tion runs  very  desirable  in  size  and  does  away,  to  a  certain 
extent,  with  the  feeling  of  the  growers  and  buyers  that  per- 
haps the  Triumph  would  run  too  small  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, provided  this  fact  would  be  sustained  in  other 
localities.  H.  K.  P. 

Beet  Conditions  at  Cuino.— There  are  now  planted  for  the 
Chino  factory  about  4000  acres,  of  which  1200  are  on  the  Chino 
ranch,  2600  acres  about  Anaheim  and  170  acres  in  Ventura 
county.  Anaheim  has  yet  1500  acres  to  plant.  On  the  Chino 
ranch  work  is  progressing  well.  The  agricultural  department 
of  the  Chino  sugar  factory  keeps  a  comprehensive  record  at 
all  times  of  all  crop  conditions,  from  the  plowing  to  the  har- 
vesting, so  that  at  any  time  a  reference  to  the  record  shows 
up  to  date  the  number  of  acres  plowed,  the  number  planted, 
thinned,  harvested,  etc.,  with  the  condition  of  the  crop  on 
every  field.  A  complete  meteorological  record  is  also  kept. 
The  data  are  not  only  interesting,  but  of  great  value  to  the 
company  in  making  its  crop  estimates. 

San  Diego. 

Tohacco  Culture  in  San  Diego. — The  first  meeting  of  the 
San  Diego  County  Tobacco  Raising  and  Manufacturing  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  the  Brewster  Hotel  last  night.  The 
association  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  growth  and  manufacture  of  Havana  grade  tobacco.  They 
will  plant  fifty  acres  this  season  and  develop  the  industry  as 
rapidly  as  the  trade  will  permit.  This  section  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  and  tobacco  can  be  raised  with  surprising  suc- 
cess. Twenty-five  acres  were  planted  last  year  to  cigar 
tobacco.  Only  nine  months  are  necessary  in  this  country  to 
render  it  fit  for  manufacture  into  cigars.  This  kind  of  tobacco 
grows  best  on  the  uplands  in  red,  sandy  and  loamy  soil.  The 
officers  of  the  association  elected  last  night  are:  J.  Wade 
McDonald,  president;  J.  E.  O'Brien,  secretary  and  treasurer: 
C.  V.  Engleman,  general  manager.— Tribune. 

El  Cajon  Letter.— The  effect  of  the  heavy  rains  during 
the  winter  on  the  growing  grain  is  now  quite  perceptible  in 
the  very  stunted  growth  in  places  where  water  stood  for  any 
great  length  of  time.  Such  areas  are  not  extensive,  but  it 
shows  the  necessity  of  good  drainage  to  carry  off  surplus  water. 
N.  Echenique  has  finished  shearing  his  five  or  six  thousand 
sheep  at  his  camp  up  the  Otay  valley,  says  the  Praat,  and  the 
clip  has  been  remarkably  good  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
recent  feed.  The  season's  increase  to  his  flocks  has  been  pro- 
digious, and  the  lambs  are  fat  and  frisky.  Francisco  Eche- 
nique and  Pedro  Hegine  will  shear  their  7000  and  6000  sheep 
about  the  13th  of  this  month. 

san  Joaquin. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Agricultural 
Association,  says  the  Stockton  Mitil,  is  in  a  bad  way,  and 
unless  intelligent  and  vigorous  efforts  are  put  forth  speedily 
there  will  be  a  complete  collapse.    Dissolution  is  imminent. 

Santa  Barbara. 

The  Bean  Pool. — Nine  carloads  of  Lima  beans  were  shipped 
yesterday  by  the  association  from  Ventura  county.  Seven 
cars  went  out  from  Ventura  City  and  two  from  Montalvo. 
The  directors  of  the  association  held  a  meeting  at  Montalvo 
yesterday  and  made  a  most  encouraging  report.  While  they 
were  compelled  to  recede  a  peg  from  the  2-cent  limit,  it  was 
only  temporary  and  the  prospects  are  good  for  higher  figures. 
All  the  beans  on  the  coast  are  in  the  pool  and  each  owner  will 
be  paid  a  pro  rata  of  the  sales,  so  that  the  average  price  re- 
ceived will  be  entirely  satisfactory.  The  acreage  to  be 
planted  to  Limas  in  Ventura  county  this  year  is  fully  3000 
less  than  that  of  last  year,  sugar  beets  claiming  the  ground. 
—Santa  Barbara  Letter,  4th  inst. 

Santa  Clara. 

Mb.  CutP  has  seventeen  cigarmakers  at  work  now  at  his 
place,  a  few  miles  from  here,  and  if  the  sample  cigar  handed 


us  by  one  of  the  workmen  this  week  is  a  fair  sample  of  his 
product,  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  he  has  rid  his  tobacco  of 
the  bad  flavor  that  damned  it  here  some  years  since  when 
being  made  up  in  this  town  by  the  San  Felipe  Co.— Gilroy 
Gazette. 

The  Santa  Clara  county  fruit  growers  are  preparing  to  stufl 
the  Easterners  with  prunes  this  year,  a  process  which  will 
be  mutually  satisfactory. — San  Jose  Mercury. 

Solano. 

In  this  valley,  says  the  Suisun  Itepuhliran  of  the  »th  inst. 
the  apricot  crop  will  be  short,  excepting  in  the  orchards 
where  this  variety  was  short  last  year.  In  some  orchards 
there  will  be  an  average  crop  of  almonds,  while  in  others 
there  will  not  be  more  than  one-quarter  of  a  crop.  Cherries, 
peaches,  pears  and  prunes  show  every  indication  of  full  crops! 

Sonoma. 

Woolen  Mill  to  Start  Up. — All  that  carpenters  and  me- 
chanics can  do  to  get  the  new  woolen  mill  ready  for  operation 
by  the  first  of  May  is  being  done.  The  floor  space  is  over  21- 
000  square  feet  and  the  engine  40-horse  power  with  a  50- horse 
power  boiler.  The  mill  will  have  a  capacity  of  100  pairs  of 
blankets  daily.     Later  on  the  capacity  of  the  mill  may  be  en- 

j  larged. — Sonoma  Democrat. 

Sugar  Beet  Notes. — A.  J.  Christie  of  Blucber  Vallev  will 
try  four  kinds  of  sugar  beets  on  rich  black  and  sandy  loan 

where  he  raised  forty-four-pound  mangels  last  year.  G.  N. 

Whitaker  of  Bennett  Valley  will  experiment  with  four  varie- 
ties of  sugar  beets.  The  ex-president  of  the  horticultural 
society  thinks  there  is  more  money  in  a  sugar  plant  for  So- 

i  noma  county  than  in  grapes,  despite  the  fact  that  he  has  a 

hill  property  that  he  has  refused  $60,000  for.  L.  L.  Cannon 

will  test  four  varieties  of  sugar  beet  seed  in  adobe-loam  soil  at 
the  old  half-way  house  near  Penns  Grove.  This  is  about  the 
same  soil  as  much  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cotati  Rancbo. 
Mr.  Cannon  will  also  experiment  with  sugar  beets  on  the  fine 

black  and  sand  loams  on  his  place  near  Two  Rock.  L.  W. 

Justi  will  experiment  with  sugar  beet  seed.  D.C.Clark 

Sr.,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  will  test  sugar  beets  on  his 

Mendocino-street  property.  Walter  S.  Davis  will  plant 

sugar  beets  on  hop  land  on  Santa  Rosa  creek  bottom.  Itli 

estimated  that  there  are  fully  3000  acres  of  sediment  land  in 
Green  Valley  available  for  sugar  beet  culture,  and  many  of 
the  residents  will  make  careful  experiment  this  year.— So- 
noma Farmer. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Poultry  Keepers'  Protective  As- 
sociation, at  Petaluma,  regret  was  expressed  that  Governor 
Budd  vetoed  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  poultry  ex- 
periment station,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Governor  will 
better  inform  himself  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  industry 
which  engages  the  time  of  so  many  farmers.  However,  the  sta- 
tion may  yet  be  secured  if  the  University  regents  can  be  pro- 
vailed  upon  to  use  some  of  their  funds,  recently  appropriated, 
for  that  purpose. 

The  Petaluma  poultrymen  have  secured  a  reduction  of 
about  one-third  in  the  assessed  valuation  of  poultry,  as  con- 
pared  with  the  assessments  of  former  years. 

VV.  E.  Allen  of  the  DeTurk  ranch,  says  the  Sonoma  farmer, 
will  this  season  grow  several  varieties  of  beets.  He  will  also 
start  a  small  dairy  to  utilize  surplus  pasture  and  farm  pro- 
duce. Mr.  Alien  is  preparing  to  put  out  100  acres  in  vineyard, 
which  he  estimates  will  cost  him  upwards  of  150  per  acre  be- 
fore he  can  expect  returns.  Naturally,  he  favors  the  exploit 
ing  of  the  sugar  industry. 

The  Santa  Rosa  Demi>rrnl  says  that  Luther  Burbank  htt 
disposed  of  a  new  canna  to  Pierce  &  Co.  of  Tarry  town,  Nj} 
The  flower  has  a  scarlet-bordered  leaf.   A  handsome  sum 
realized  by  Mr.  Burbank  for  the  canna. 

Shasta. 

Anderson  Vallev  A'eira :  "  We  are  only  too  glad  to  state  on 
what  we  consider  reliable  authority  that  the  damage  is  not 
nearly  so  great  as  was  at  first  supposed,  and,  if  nothing  tran- 
spires to  blast  the  prospects,  there  will  be  a  bountiful  harvest 

of  all  kinds  of  fruits  the  coming  season." 

Tulare. 

In  an  interview,  Mr.  Robt.  Graham,  manager  of  the  Armour 
Fruit  Express  and  a  well  known  authority,  says :  "The  coun- 
try around  Porterville  is  destined  to  be  a  great  orange  sec- 
tion. This  season  100  cars  were  shipped  from  there.  As  many 
groves  are  about  to  come  into  bearing,  it  will  only  be  a  short 
time  until  2000  carloads  will  be  shipped  from  the  vicinity  for 
the  Eastern  market.  The  Oroville  and  Palermo  section' sent 
forty  carloads  East  this  season.  Next  winter  about  200  oar- 
loads  will  go  from  there.  In  a  few  years  California  orange 
growers  will  make  big  shipments  to  Europe,  instead  of  a  few 
small  consignments,  as  at  present." 

The  Tulare  prune  growers  are  making  a  strong  pull  for  a  co- 
operative selling  organization,  after  the  general  plan  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Exchange. 


OKKi.oN. 

Salem,  April  4. — Fruit  growers  in  this  locality  have  cause 
to  feel  hopeful.  The  prospects  are  that  the  biggest  fruit 
yield  ever  produced  around  Salem  will  be  harvested  this 
year.  Prunes,  pears,  cherries  and  apples  all  promise  well. 
Of  course,  the  crop  may  yet  be  cut  short  by  frost,  but  the 
cool  weather  has  kept  budding  back  to  the  advantage  of  the 
fruit. 

Good  Horses  Hold  Their  Price. — A  California  rancher 
from  San  Diego  county,  mentioned  a  short  time  since  as  hav- 
ing come  here  to  get  a  carload  of  work  horses,  went  home 
without  any.  He  imagined  that  be  could  get  good,  stout, 
|  work  horses,  which  sell  here  for  $100  and  upwards,  for  from 
$30  to  $40  each.  He  had  heard  about  the  cayuses  in  eastern 
Oregon,  which  have,  like  the  grasshopper,  become  a  burden, 
and  he  probably  imagined  that  he  could  find  the  kind  of 
horses  he  wanted  among  the  herds  which  roam  over  the  plains 
of  that  section.  It  will  be  some  time  yet  before  electricity 
can  be  obtained  profitably  direct  from  coal  or  good  bred  horses 
of  1200  to  1500  pounds  sell  for  a  song.— Portland  Oregonian. 

San  Jose  Scale  Survives  Northern  Weather. — Mr.  Emile 
Schanno  of  The  Dalles,  a  member  of  the  Oregon  State  Board 
of  Horticulture,  says  the  Yakima  Republic,  states  that  the 
opinion  held  by  some  orchardists  that  the  cold  snap  in  Novem- 
ber last  had  killed  the  San  Jose  scale  is  a  mistaken  one.  He 
thinks  that  while  possibly  some  of  the  insects  were  destroyed 
by  the  November  freeze,  there  are  still  enough  to  do  much 
damage;  and  unless  trees  are  properly  treated,  the  scale  will 
appear  quite  numerous  so  soon  as  warm  weather  sets  in 
Trees  should  be  sprayed  immediately  in  order  to  destroy 
scale,  and  Mr.  Schanno  recommends  the  immediate  applica- 
tion of  the  lime  and  sulphur  spray. 

Hei-fner,  Or.,  April  4.— The  Morrow  County  Sheep  Shear 
ers'  Union  met  at  the  courthouse  yesterday  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  officers  and  fixing  the  price  of  shearing  for  this  sea- 
son. W.  A.  Richardson  was  elected  president  and  Jacob 
Wattonberger  secretary.  An  agreement  was  read  and 
adopted  which  was  in  substance  that  each  foreman  of  a  crew 
belonging  to  the  union,  or  signing  the  agreement,  should  be  a 
representative  of  his  crew,  empowered  to  meet  with  the  fort 
men  of  other  crews  to  adjudicate  any  differences  between 
shearers  and  sheepmen  as  to  price  or  any  other  matter  of  im- 
portance that  may  in  the  future  come  up.  The  price  of  shear- 
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□  g  was  placed  at  6  cents  per  head  by  unanimous  vote,  includ- 
tg  board  and  corral  service.  This  is  1  cent  rise  over  the  last 
( wo  seasons.   

WASHINGTON. 

I  Hog  raising  has  reached  the  lowest  point  in  Whitman 
ounty  since  the  fall  of  1893,  when  early  rains  ruined  so  much 
f  the  wheat  crop  and  made  it  fit  only  for  hog  feed.  That 
alamity  gave  the  first  noticeable  impetus  to  the  hog  indus- 
ry,  and  for  eighteen  months  following  that  they  were  raised 
a  rapidly  multiplying  numbers,  until  in  the  spring  of  1895  it 
?as  estimated  that  there  were  75,000  to  80,000  head  of  hogs  in 
he  county.  But  the  conditions  that  caused  them  to  multiply 
nd  receive  so  much  attention — cheap  wheat  and  high-priced 
ork — were  exactly  reversed  as  soon  as  they  became  plenti- 
ul.  Since  the  summer  of  1895  the  price  of  live  hogs  has 
arely  exceeded  4  cents  a  pound,  while  wheat  has  two  or 
hree  times  passed  the  70-cent  mark.  As  a  consequence,  hogs 
ave  been  sold  out,  until  the  number  now  owned  in  the  county 
i  not  more  than  one-third,  or  at  most  one-half,  as  large  as  it 
?as  at  the  highest  point. 

The  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  is  showing  much  interest  in 
n  endeavor  to  induce  Yakima  county  farmers  to  make  a  test 
f  the  soil  for  sugar-beet  growing,  and  last  week  Mr.  Thomas 
looper,  the  land  agent  of  the  company,  sent  from  Tacoma 
welve  packages  of  beet  seeds,  each  sufficient  for  the  seeding 
f  half  an  acre,  to  the  farmers  of  the  Yakima  valley,  with 
stters  of  instruction  regarding  the  cultivation  and  the  ree- 
rds  to  be  kept.  Three  of  these  packages  were  sent  to  North 
'akima,  four  to  Prosser  and  five  to  the  Sunnyside  district. 

s  a  stimulus,  the  company  offers  a  prize  of  $25  for  the  best 
amples  of  beets  grown. 


with  the  inside  layer  of  the  bark  of  the  stump  or  limb 
that  is  being  grafted.  If  the  scion  is  inclined  slightly 
out  or  in  at  the  top,  it  will  make  a  correct  union  at 
some  point  and  be  sure  to  grow.  If  the  inclination 
is  very  slight  the  union  will  extend  over  considerable 
length  and  will  make  a  much  better  start  than  if  the 
union  is  at  only  one  point,  owing  to  the  enlarged 
surface  through  which  the  sap  is  transmitted. 

Wax. — The  most  important  point  in  grafting  is  to 
have  good  wax  and  go  over  the  grafts  a  few  days 
after  they  are  put  in  and  rewax  them.  If  the 
weather  changes  from  warm  to  cold  it  will  pay  to  go 
over  them  every  few  days  till  they  commence  to  grow. 
Two  pounds  of  mutton  tallow,  two  pounds  of  bees- 
wax and  four  pounds  of  resin,  melted  together,  make 
a  good  wax  for  this  climate.  The  hardness  of  the 
tallow  makes  quite  a  difference  in  the  consistency 
of  the  wax.  The  object  is  to  make  a  tough  wax  that 
will  not  melt  during  hot  summer  days.  By  adding  a 
little  resin  if  the  wax  is  too  soft  or  a  little  beeswax 
if  it  is  too  hard,  it  can  be  made  of  the  right  consist- 
ency. By  careful  watching  and  rewaxing,  the  grafts 
can  be  kept  from  suffering  till  the  operator  gets  his 
wax  in  the  right  condition. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Notes  on  Grafting. 


Prunes  and  Pruning. 


I.  W.  Mills,  forman  of  the  University  Experiment 
itation  at  Pomona  writes  for  the  Progress  some  sug- 
estions  on  grafting  which  will  be  widely  interesting. 

Grafting  tin  Peach. — It  is  a  common  idea  that  old 
•each  trees  cannot  be  top-grafted  to  new  or  more 
esirable  varieties,  but  the  writer  has  seen  large 
locks  of  old  peach  trees  of  worthless  varieties  con- 
erted  into  standard  canning  varieties,  the  trees 
earing  a  paying  crop  the  season  following  the  sum- 
mer in  which  the  scions  made  their  first  growth. 
it  the  Experiment  Station,  nectarine  scions  put 
ato  a  large  peach  tree  made  a  growth  of  over  10 
eet  the  first  summer  and  bore  fruit  the  next. 

Peach  trees  should  be  grafted  befort  the  buds  show 
ny  signs  of  starting,  or  they  will  fail.  Other  trees, 
uch  as  plums,  apples  and  pears,  can  be  grafted  with 
uccess  up  to  the  time  they  begin  to  send  out  leaves, 
velsey  plums  do  exceedingly  well  if  grafted  on  old 
ipricot  trees,  and  perhaps  other  varieties  will  do  as 
veil.  This  experiment  will  be  made  at  the  Experi- 
nent  Station  this  season.  Grafting  over  old  orange 
rees  will  be  tested  also. 

Cleft  Grafting.  — While  there  are  a  great  many 
'ays  of  grafting,  there  are  but  few  ways  that  the 
ractical  fruit  grower  employs.  Cleft  grafting  con- 
ists  in  splitting  the  stump  of  a  tree  or  limb  after 
he  limb  has  been  sawed  off  and  inserting  a  wedge- 
haped  scion  that  has  the  same  angle  as  the  split 
?hen  the  scion  is  inserted.  This  method  is  employed 
lore  than  any  other  in  working  over  undesirable 
satures.  It  takes  some  practice  to  make  a  neat  fit, 
sr  no  two  limbs  will  split  alike  and  very  often  a 
eavy  limb  will  have  to  be  wedged  apart  in  order  to 
How  the  insertion  of  the  scion,  so  that  when  the 
redge  is  removed  the  pressure  is  so  great  that  the 
cion  is  bruised  so  badly  that  it  will  not  grow.  Very 
ften  the  limb  is  not  straight-grained  and  when  the 
cion  is  inserted  it  will  match  in  only  a  few  places; 
hus  the  first  stage  of  growth  of  the  new  top  will  be 
lower  than  if  there  were  a  union  of  considerable 
jngth.  The  practiced  grafter  does  not  mind  these 
hings,  but  the  beginner,  or  the  small  fruit  grower 
'ho  has  but  a  few  trees  to  work  over,  sometimes 
leets  with  failure  which  means  much  to  him.  An- 
ther objection  to  cleft  grafting  is  that  it  splits  the 
mb  through  the  heart  to  a  considerable  length, 
'hich  allows  it  to  dry  out,  and  sometimes  the  rain 
'ill  get  in — both  of  which  are  unnatural  conditions 
hat  should  be  avoided.    The  writer  has  never  seen 

peach  tree  cleft  grafted  in  which  the  scions  grew. 

Sato  Grafting.— Saw  grafting  is  rapidly  taking  the 
lace  of  cleft  grafting,  for  it  does  away  with  all  diffi- 
ulties  arising  from  splitting  and  there  is  no  cavity 
jft  in  the  heart  of  the  limb  or  tree.    The  process  is 

0  saw  off  the  limb  at  the  desired  place  as  in  cleft 
rafting,  then  saw  across  the  corner  and  down  the 
ide  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  and  trim  out 
nth  a  sharp  knife.  Place  the  knife  blade  a  little  to 
ne  side  of  the  saw  cut,  a  little  farther  from  the  edge 
t  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  and  by  pressing  on 
he  knife  the  whole  side  of  the  crevice  will  be 
rimmed  smoothly  at  one  stroke;  this  operation  re- 
eated  on  the  other  side  of  the  saw  cut  will  make  a 
eat  notch  in  the  end  of  a  solid  limb.  By  cutting  a 
ttle  deeper  from  the  saw  cut  at  the  top  than  at  the 
ottom,  and  if  the  amateur  does  not  trim  his  scion 
t  the  right  angle,  he  can  insert  it  gently  in  the 
revice  or  notch  and  see  just  where  to  trim.    If  he 

1  so  slow  that  the  fresh  cut  shows  signs  of  discolora- 
on,  he  can  make  a  fresh  surface  by  placing  his  knife 
arallel  to  the  edges  and  shaving  off  a  thin  slice, 
le  still  retains  the  same  angle,  but  the  scion  will 
it  a  little  deeper,  which  is  no  objection.  By  cutting 

thin  layer  off  the  top  of  the  stump  next  to  the 
Dtch  will  show  exactly  where  the  inside  layer  of 
ark  is.    The  inside  bark  of  the  scion  must  be  even 


By  John  Turner  at  the  Cloverdale  Farmers'  Institute. 

My  prune  trees  are  set  only  eighteen  feet  apart. 
I  kept  cutting  them  back  every  year  up  to  the  fourth, 
then  I  let  them  go.  By  the  time  they  began  to  bear 
1  found  I  had  made  a  mistake  by  setting  them  too 
close  and  too  heavy  pruning.  By  so  doing  they 
formed  a  nice,  large  top  and  a  heavy  body.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  such  a  thing  as  getting  too  much  top. 
My  reason  for  thinking  so  is  this: 

A  tree  with  a  large  top  keeps  the  air  from  circu- 
lating freely,  causing  a  great  many  trees  to  die  that 
would  not  with  plenty  of  air.  It  also  keeps  out  the 
sun  and  retards  ripening.  A  tree  with  a  great 
many  branches  in  a  good  fruit  year  is  loaded  on 
every  branch,  causing  the  fruit  to  be  small  and  of 
less  value.  A  tree  with  so  many  limbs  and  fruit  is  a 
burden  to  the  land  and  roots  of  the  tree.  The  result 
is  we  have  a  lot  of  small  prunes,  and  small  prunes 
have  just  as  large  pits  as  large  ones.  I  think  it  is 
producing  so  many  pits  that  exhausts  the  life  of  the 
tree,  the  roots  not  being  able  to  furnish  the  proper 
amount  of  nourishment  to  ripen  the  fruit  and  keep 
the  tree  growing.  A  tree  should  grow  a  little 
every  year.  If  it  does  not  it  will  soon  sunburn  or 
the  heart  of  the  limbs  will  begin  to  rot. 

I  think  a  young  tree  should  be  shaped  to  four  limbs 
by  the  time  it  is  two  years  old  and  then  let  alone  to 
shape  its  own  top.  Only  cut  such  limbs  as  are 
needed  to  keep  it  in  shape.  I  am  sure  that  too  much 
pruning  is  not  good  for  prunes.  I  am  now  pruning 
in  my  old  orchard.  Some  of  these  trees  I  thinned  to 
one-half,  taking  out  limbs  three  or  four  inches  thick, 
losing  tons  of  prunes.  But  my  experience  has 
taught  me  that  quality,  and  not  quantity,  is  best 
profit.  Where  I  have  gained  in  pounds  by  having 
small  prunes,  I  have  lost  in  price.  When  the  crop 
was  short  the  prunes  were  much  larger.  So  far 
they  have  brought  me  more  money. 


Is  the  Fig  a  Berry? 


The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  is  the  final 
arbiter  who  is  to  determine  this  question,  unless 
Congress  is  appealed  to  as  a  more  potent  authority. 
What  makes  the  question  of  whether  the  fig  is  a 
berry  or  not  an  important  one  just  now  is  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  found  that  a  very  remarkable  qual- 
ity of  brandy  in  good  quantity  can  be  made  from 
figs.  But  the  regulations  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
department  provide  that  the  only  materials  from 
which  fruit  brandies  can  be  made  are  apples, 
peaches,  grapes,  pineapples,  oranges,  apricots, 
berries  and  prunes.  It  is  clear  that  the  fig  is  not 
any  one  of  these  unless  it  is  a  berry.  The  Fresno 
fig  growers  have  taken  up  the  subject  and  have  re- 
tained John  E.  Youngberg,  an  internal  revenue 
broker,  to  present  the  matter  to  the  Department 
and  secure,  if  possible,  a  ruling  permitting  the  dis- 
tillation of  brandy  from  figs  under  the  clause  permit- 
ting the  use  of  berries.  Tf  this  is  secured,  it  is  said 
it  will  add  practically  a  new  industry  to  California. 
In  some  years  the  fig  crop  is  almost  a- total  failure 
because  of  the  imperfect  ripening  of  the  fruit.  But 
a  large  part  of  their  value  could  be  saved  if  they  are 
permitted  to  be  used  in  making  brandy. 

How  About  March's  Seedless  (irape  Fruit? 


To  tiik  Eihtok:—  According  to  the  report  con- 
tained in  your  valuable  issue  of  the  27th  ult.,  of 
"  The  Congress  of  Grape  Fruit,"  I  note  that  the  ex- 
perts made  no  mention  of  the  variety  known  as 
"March's  Seedless."  Was  this  omission  an  over- 
sight or  was  it  due  to  the  fact  that  none  of  the  fruit 
from  this  variety  was  produced  for  the  inspection  of 
the  experts ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  due  to 
the  fact  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  experts,  it  was 
not  worthy  of  mention,  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  on 
what  grounds  it  was  condemned.  I  am  anxious  for 
the  above  information,  as  I  propose,  unless  1  can 


learn  of  some  good  reason  for  not  doing  so,  setting 
out  several  acres  of  this  variety  this  year. 

H.  W.  PosTIjETH w AITE. 

Saratoga,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.,  March  30,  1807. 

[We  hope  some  member  of  the  recent  congress  at 
Redlands  will  give  the  facts  in  this  case.  It  will  in- 
terest many  readers. — Ed.] 


Lemons  in  the  San  Joaquin. 


Lemon  Grower  gives  the  Sanger  Herald  his  idea  of 
the  importance  of  lemon  growing  in  the  thermal  belt 
at  a  certain  elevation  on  the  east  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley.  He  says  there  are  a  few  lemon  trees 
close  by  the  village  of  Centerville  which  are  about 
twenty  years  old  and  have  borne  continuously  very 
fine  fruit,  perfectly  free  from  smut  or  scale  of  any 
kind. 

As  to  profit,  a  first-class  tree  can  be  had  for  50  or 
60  cents.  Being  already  three  or  four  years  from 
the  seedling,  it  will,  if  rightly  handled,  commence  to 
bear  two  years  after  planting.  When  four  years 
old  it  should  bear  15  to  20  dozen  lemons,  which  at  10 
cents  per  dozen  amounts  to  $1.50  to  $2  per  tree. 
At  the  Locan  vineyard,  about  half  way  between 
Sanger  and  Fresno,  there  is  a  lemon  tree  which  has 
borne  1500  lemons  in  one  year. 

A  lemon  tree,  under  proper  conditions,  bears  con- 
tinuously eight  or  ten  months  of  the  year,  which 
means  three  things  to  the  advantage  of  the  lemon 
grower:  No  frost  nor  any  other  weather  can  ruin 
the  entire  crop,  as  with  oranges  and  nearly  all 
fruits;  it  brings  in  cash  several  times  a  year  instead 
of  once;  and  it  facilitates  the  labor  problem.  You 
can  get  more  satisfactory  labor  by  giving  steady 
employment.  A  man  with  a  family  especially  should 
do  well  with  a  lemon  grove,  as  so  much  of  the  work 
can  be  done  by  children. 

Lemons  are  a  staple  article.  People  must  have 
them.  Every  poultry  raiser  knows  how  nice  it  is  to 
trade  off  a  few  dozen  eggs  for  groceries;  the  lemon 
being  a  staple  article,  the  merchant  will  take  them 
in  trade  for  his  goods.  In  this  hot  valley  there  will 
be  a  great  demand  for  lemons;  and  as  the  demand  all 
over  the  country  is  growing,  we  can  grow  them  so 
cheaply.  In  addition,  we  will  be  favored  by  a  sub- 
stantial tariff.  He  predicts  that  every  one  with 
suitable  land  and  with  other  proper  conditions  will 
be  glad  they  invested  in  a  lemon  grove. 

FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

Pruning  Roses  in  California. 


Phii  G.  Schluch,  who  has  had  much  observation  of 
floriculture  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  writes  to  the 
Visalia  Times  his  ideas  of  rose  pruning.  He  holds 
that  the  rose,  in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions, 
needs  more  attention  in  regard  to  pruning,  etc., 
than  in  colder  countries  in  order  to  produce  perfect 
flowers.  In  the  former  they  grow  twice  and  often 
three  times  as  strong  as  in  the  latter,  and  therefore 
require  more  trimming  than  their  sisters  in  colder 
climates. 

It  is  therefore  just  as  scientific  a  task  to  properly 
prune  the  different  species  of  roses  as  it  is  to  prune 
the  different  varieties  of  fruit  trees.  If  one  would 
prune  a  Marchal  Niel,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  Wil- 
liam Allen  Richardson,  La  Marque,  etc.,  as  a  Beauty 
of  Europe,  Beauty  Inconstant,  La  France,  etc.,  the 
result  would  be  tremendous  growth  and  few  or  no 
flowers  on  the  one  and  an  abundance  of  flowers  on 
the  other. 

Winter  Priming. — All  roses  should  be  properly 
pruned  between  January  and  the  time  the  first 
growth  commences,  or  at  least  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  April.  All  dry  wood  and  all  growth  that 
has  not  borne  any  flowers  last  season  must  be  cut 
out  clean;  all  growth  that  has  had  flowers  last  sea- 
son must  be  cut  back  to  not  more  than  three  or  four 
buds,  or  vice  versa.  Cut  all  cross  growth  out  far 
enough  as  not  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  other  branches, 
but  it  is  better  to  cut  it  out  clean.  All  growth  com- 
ing forth  from  underneath  the  surface  and  coming 
from  below  the  bud  on  budded  roses  must  also  be  cut 
off  clean.  Never  allow  old  and  weak  growth  to  re- 
main above  young  and  healthy  growth.  Now,  if  the 
roses  are  pruned  in  the  above  manner  in  the  spring, 
we  will  have  to  keep  on  trimming  them  as  follows: 

Summer  Pruning. — Every  six  weeks  at  least  during 
the  summer  all  branches  which  have  done  flowering 
should  be  cut  back  to  the  next  well-developed  bud  or 
new  sprout.  All  growth  which  will  never  produce 
flowers  and  which  is  easily  recognized  by  its  pointed 
top,  or  top  without  sign  of  further  growth,  should 
be  cut  off,  if  possible,  without  injuring  the  general 
outline  of  the  bush. 

Pruning  Climbing  Roses. — The  above  is  exclusively 
for  bush,  not  for  running  roses.  It  also  applies  to 
standards,  whether  budded  or  on  their  own  root. 
All  running  roses  must  be  freed  from  faded  flowers; 
all  unnecessary  growth,  also  all  young  sprouts  com- 
ing from  near  the  ground  or  from  older  growth 
should  be  cut  out  entirely  unless  some  of  the  latter 
arc  needed  to  replace  sickly  growth  or  to  fill  space. 

As  soon  as  the  first  flowering  is  done  cut  again  all 
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faded  flowers  out  before  the  second  growth  is  too  far 
advanced,  in  order  to  get  a  good  second  display  of 
flowers;  at  the  same  time  all  outward  growth  and  all 
branches  not  growing  in  the  desired  direction  should 
be  brought  in  proper  and  tied. 

If  they  are  not  required  to  fill  any  space  they  must 
be  cut  back  to  not  more  than  three  or  four  buds. 
Such  running  roses  as  Banksia,  Cherokee,  Greville, 
Prairie  Queen  and  all  similar  ones  should  be  freed 
from  their  faded  flowers  and  kept  free  from  suckers 
and  all  extraneous  growth  during  the  year. 

Pests. — For  mildew  on  roses  use  best  flower  of  sul- 
phur as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appearance:  for  rose  lice 
use  the  same,  or  tobacco  dust.  Apply  early  in  the 
morning  with  a  bellows  and  see  that  you  get  the  in- 
secticide well  underneath  the  leaves  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  of  the  plants. 

Sacramento  Truffles. 


Dr.  H.  W.  Harkness  writes  a  letter  to  the  Record 
Union  which  will  be  read  with  interest  by  our  friends 
in  the  Sacramento  valley  :  In  the  valleys  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  situated  in  the  northeastern 
portion  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  a  fungus  is  found  in  large 
quantities,  which  is  not  only  a  great  delicacy,  but, 
during  the  season,  furnishes  a  large  amount  of  food 
to  the  inhabitants.  The  fungus  referred  to  is  known 
to  scientists  as  a  Terfezzia,  and  is  sold  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  market  of  Bagdad  as  truffles. 

Truffles  are  never  found  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  but  a  little  beneath  it.  The  Arab  hunter 
first  notices  that  the  earth  is  somewhat  elevated  for 
a  space  the  size  of  a  large  dinner  plate,  over  which 
cracks  or  slight  fissures  appear.  He  has  then  only 
to  remove  the  slight  covering  of  earth  in  order  to 
secure  the  prize.  They  are  always  snow-white,  and 
in  size  and  form  resemble  a  medium-sized  potato. 
Asa  general  rule,  several  of  them  are  found  in  one 
spot,  so  that  quantities  of  them  may  be  gathered 
with  but  little  labor. 

A  specimen  sent  me  by  the  American  consul  at 
Bagdad  is  firm  and  nearly  as  solid  as  a  potato,  show- 
ing a  smooth-cut  surface.  The  same  plant  is  found 
in  some  portions  of  northern  Africa:  and  the  writer 
became  possessed  of  a  specimen  found  in  the  valley 
of  the  Red  river,  Louisiana.  The  writer  has  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  this  so-called  truffle,  or  a 
species  allied  to  it  and  equally  valuable,  may  at  times 
be  found  in  abundance  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento.   My  reasons  for  such  belief  are  as  follows: 

•  'eorgeC.  Prescott,  who  was  for  many  years  a 
resident  of  Marysville,  informs  me  that  large  quan- 
tities of  a  similar  fungi  were  eaten  about  twenty-five 
years  ago  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  himself 
and  the  late  Judge  Filkins  being  of  the  number. 
They  were  readily  found,  however,  from  the  indica- 
tions before  stated.  Mr.  Prescott  states  that  upon 
removing  two  or  three  inches  of  the  surface,  five  or 
six,  or  even  more,  were  to  be  found.  They  were 
white,  round  and  nearly  as  solid  as  a  potato.  He 
reports  them  as  being  found  in  the  spring. 

Without  doubt,  the  farmers  of  the  valley  have  seen 
this  fungus  often  without  being  aware  of  its  value. 
The  writer  would  be  thankful  to  such  as  may  have 
seen  it  if  they  would  inform  him  of  the  fact  at  once, 
designating  the  locality  and  the  time  when  found. 

If  any  one  finding  this  fungus  will  send  samples  by 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  to  Dr.  Harkness,  Academy  of 
Sciences,  San  Francisco,  they  will,  after  identifica- 
tion, be  placed  on  exhibition  in  some  public  place  in 
Sacramento,  Marysville  and  Colusa. 

When  this  fungus  and  its  habits  have  become 
known,  it  can  be  used  without  danger  of  accident  re- 
sulting from  the  use. 


ily  from  cuttings,  and  has  a  deep-penetrating  root 
system.  Its  one  bad  characteristic  is  its  tendency 
to  sucker,  which  can  be  overcome  by  cutting  out  the 
lower  buds  on  the  cane  at  planting. 

^Fstivalis. — The  .Estivalis  class  of  vines,  including 
the  Lenoir,  Herbemont,  etc.,  have  in  our  experience 
proved  remarkable  growers,  adapted  to  rich  and 
poor  locations  alike.  Their  root  system  strikes 
down  deep,  but  the  roots,  unlike  the  Riparia  and 
Rupestris,  are  large  and  somewhat  soft  in  texture. 
If,  as  it  is  claimed,  their  standard  of  resistance  is 
very  high  in  California,  they  will  without  doubt  make 
one  of  our  most  valuable  grafting  stocks,  on  account 
of  their  strong,  stocky  habit  of  growth,  their  non- 
liability to  sucker,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
they  take  the  graft. 

The  one  great  objection  against  this  class  is  that 
they  are  somewhat  difficult  to  root  from  cuttings. 

Judging  from  our  own  experience  with  resistants 
in  the  past  ten  years,  we  can  safely  say  that  the 
Rupetris  and   /Estivalis  are  the   most  desirable 


stocks  to  plane. 

The  root  system  of  the 
but  lateral  in  character, 
wiry,  but  not  as  hard  as 


wild  Riparia  is  not  deep, 
The  roots  are  hard  and 
the  wood  and  roots  of  the 


Rupestris,  which  in  our  experience  has  the  hardest 
wood  of  any  of  the  resistants. 


THE  VINEYARD. 

Resistant  Vines  in  Cloverdale  Region. 


THE  DAIRY. 


By  tiii.HEKT  W i ntkk  lit  the  Cloverdale  Farmers' Institute. 

Upon  the  subject  of  resistant  vines  we  shall  leave 
the  description  of  varieties  and  classes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  University,  and  deal  only  with  the 
practical  experience  in  this  locality  with  the  differ- 
ent varieties  tested  in  the  last  ten  years.  As  to 
degree  of  resistance,  the  experience  in  other  locali- 
ties will  have  to  be  taken  as  a  guide,  for  as  yet  the 
phylloxera  has  not  made  its  presence  openly  mani- 
fest among  us. 

Riparia, — The  wild  Riparia  in  this  locality  has  not 
yet  been  atfected  with  the  so-called  Riparia  disease 
of  the  upper  Napa  valley.  On  alluvial  bottoms  and 
deep-soiled  north  hillsides  it  is  a  vigorous  grower, 
but  where  the  soil  is  thin  and  shallow  it  is  at  best  a 
very  poor  grower.  Even  on  suitable  locations  it 
lacks  stockiness,  a  condition  most  desirable  in  a 
grafting  stock. 

The  Riparia  is  not  the  best  stock  for  this  locality, 
not  being  adapted  to  our  large  body  of  dry  and 
somewhat  poor  land. 

Rupettrit. — The  Rupestris,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
variety  which  has  done  well  on  all  locations,  it  being 
more  vigorous  and  stocky  than  the  Riparia.  On 
shallow  and  dry  hillsides  it  succeeds  remarkably 
well  ;  unlike  the  Riparia  and  Lenoir,  it  grows  read- 


Latest  Views  on  Tuberculosis. 

Evidently  more  conservative  views  on  tuberculosis 
among  dairy  cattle  are  prevailing  and  much  of  the 
sensational  and  alarmist  aspect  of  the  trouble  is 
fading  from  the  public  mind.  As  this  is  the  case, 
the  dairyman  will  be  more  disposed  to  look  at  the 
matter  more  squarely  and  do  his  utmost  to  save  his 
own  property  and  minister  to  the  public  interest  as 
well.  Really,  the  interests  of  the  honest  milk  pro- 
ducer and  the  milk  consumer  are  identical,  and  as 
time  goes  on  this  fact  is  more  clearly  seen. 

A  meeting  recently  held  in  Boston,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Ploughman,  was  the  occasion  of  coming 
together  of  cattle  commissioners  from  both  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire,  and  the  views  of  these 
men,  who  are  employed  by  these  States  to  act  in 
the  suppression  of  tuberculosis,  cannot  be  looked  for 
as  prejudiced  in  the  dairy  interest.  For  this  reason 
we  propose  to  collate  for  the  information  of  our 
readers  the  leading  points  which  they  make  in  their 
addresses  at  the  meeting  to  which  we  refer. 

A  Nen-  Hampshire  Commissioner.  —  The  leading 
speaker  was  N.  J.  Bachelder,  Master  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Grange  and  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Cattle  Commissioners  of  that  State.  Mr.  Bachel- 
der described  the  seriousness  and  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease.  He  expressed  the  carefully  formed 
opinion  that  there  is  not  a  county  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  but  few  towns,  where  the  tuberculin  test 
would  not  reveal  a  case.  He  said:  "Were  it  nec- 
essary to  go  through  and  make  such  an  investigation 
the  expense  would  be  appalling,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  effect  upon  the  live  stock  industry.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  indiscriminate  application  of  the  tuber- 
culin test,  and  destruction  of  all  animals  that  react, 
are  growing  less  every  day,  and  we  leave,  without 
expressing  an  opinion,  the  extent  to  which  this 
testing  should  be  carried  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legis- 
lature." 

•Prevention  Practicable. — The  subject  before  us  is 
the  consideration  of  means  of  preventing,  which  is 
paramount  to  all  else  in  the  suppression  of  this  wide- 
spread and  alarming  malady.  WThat  we  shall  say 
upon  this  subject  is  based  upon  personal  observation 
and  experience  in  the  inspection  of  animals  in  over 
1200  barns  in  New  Hampshire,  in  two-thirds  of 
which  tuberculosis  was  found. 

Ventilation. — Probably  the  most  productive  of  any, 
and  that  which  is  most  often  present,  is  the  lack  of 
proper  ventilation  in  the  stable.  Good  authorities 
claim  that  each  full  grown  animal  should  have  1000 
cubic  feet  of  air  space,  with  a  change  of  air  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  This,  of  course,  refers  to  a  stable 
without  ventilation.  Within  the  last  twenty  years 
there  has  been  excessive  agitation  of  the  necessity 
of  keeping  dairy  animals  warm,  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing the  milk  supply,  and  so  earnestly  has  this 
been  advocated  by  the  speakers  of  farmers'  meet- 
ings and  institutes,  and  by  the  press,  without  suffi- 
ciently enforcing  the  necessity  of  ventilation,  that 
the  old  stables  were  boarded  up  in  front  and  new 
stables  were  built  with  this  end  alone  in  view. 

We  shall  place  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  causes 
contributing  to  the  development  of  bovine  tubercu- 
losis insufficient  ventilation  of  stables.*  We  find  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion  among  farmers  and  dairy- 
men in  regard  to  what  constitutes  proper  and 
effective  ventilation.  An  opening  near  to  the  top  of 
a  close  stable  or  tie-up  will  allow  the  heated  air  to 
pass  out  because  it  is  lighter  and  tends  to  rise,  but 
the  foul  gases  and  tubercle  bacilli  are  heavier  than 
pure  air.  and  settle  towards  the  floor.  A  system  of 
ventilation  should  take  the  air  from  the  most  con- 
taminated -part  of  the  stable  and  carry  it  to  the 


outside.  A  ventilating  flue  should  be  provided  for 
this  purpose,  extending  to  the  outside  under  the 
eaves,  and  the  draft  will  accomplish  the  object. 

How  to  Ventilate. — There  should  be  arranged  at 
least  one  for  every  1000  cubic  feet  of  air  space.  We 
are  now  referring  to  those  stables  that  are  closed  in 
tight  in  the  form  of  box  stables,  and  commonly 
called  boarded  up  in  front.  In  addition  to  this  the 
partition  in  front  of  the  animals  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  left  partially  open,  except  in 
extremely  cold  weather,  and  then  should  be  used 
with  good  judgment.  A  stable  arranged  in  this 
manner  with  a  ventilator  in  the  roof  of  sufficient  size 
to  carry  off  the  heated  air  can  be  used  with  safety, 
if  proper  attention  is  given  to  regulating  it.  We 
are  not  in  favor  of  heating  the  air  in  the  cow  stable 
from  the  warmth  of  the  animals  to  such  an  extent  as 
is  frequently  practiced.  We  have  entered  many 
stables  where  it  was  exceedingly  oppressive  to  re- 
main  any  length  of  time  on  account  of  the  excessive 
warmth  and  foul  gases,  and  those  are  the  stables 
that  contribute  largely  to  the  development  of  tuber- 
culosis. The  wise  plan  is  to  make  the  barn  sufti 
ciently  tight  to  exclude  as  much  cold  air  as  possible, 
provide  a  ventilator  in  the  roof  and  another  for  the 
escape,  of  the  foul  air  under  the  eaves,  and  allow  the 
animals  to  stand  with  their  heads  to  the  big,  roomy 
barn  door,  except  in  excessively  cold  weather.  The 
purest  air  in  the  stable  will  be  found  near  the  aper- 
ture which  is  often  expected  to  carry  off  impurities, 
and  the  foulest  air  near  the  floor,  a  fact  which  should 
be  carefully  considered  in  arranging  a  system  of  ven- 
tilation. On  a  scale  of  points  in  which  100  repre- 
sents perfect  conditions  for  preventing  bovine  tuber- 
culosis, we  shall  place  the  proper  ventilation  of  the 
stable  at  40. 

The  Food  Factor. — Another  accessory  of  vital  con- 
sequence, one  which  has  been  frequently  discussed 
and  has  led  to  the  most  extravagant  and  unreason- 
able statements,  is  that  of  feed.  It  has  been  claimed 
with  much  earnestness  that  ensilage,  cottonseed 
meal,  gluten  meal  and  other  concentrated  feeds 
which  have  come  into  general  use  within  the  present 
generation  are  direct  causes  of  this  disease.  This 
claim  has  been  made  by  men  of  high  authority  in 
matters  of  public  concern,  but  fails  to  be  verified  by 
any  reliable  data.  We  have  given  careful  investiga- 
tion to  this  matter  and  fail  to  find  any  connection 
between  using  any  kind  of  food  and  the  development 
of  tuberculosis.  The  amount  that  is  fed  has  some- 
thing to  do  in  causing  it. 

Since  the  highly  concentrated  feeds  have  come 
into  use  there  is  a  tendency  to  crowd  the  animals  to 
their  utmost  limit  at  the  expense  of  constitutional 
vigor.  This  has  been  justified  in  the  mind  of  the 
feeder  from  the  fact  that  it  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  food  to  sustain  the  animal  system,  and  in 
the  case  of  well-bred  animals  the  larger  the  amount 
they  are  able  to  digest  and  assimilate  the  more  is 
the  profit  derived  from  the  feeding.  This  is  without 
taking  into  account  the  effect  upon  the  animal.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  system  was  overtaxed  by 
the  excessive  strain  put  upon  it,  and  could  offer  less 
resistance  to  the  tuberculous  germ  and  thus  fall  a 
prey  to  the  disease.  A  dairy  animal  may  be  forced 
by  excessive  feeding  of  stimulating  food  to  such  an 
extent  that,  while  the  food  itself  causes  no  disease, 
it  so  weakens  the  system  that  it  has  not  the  power 
to  withstand  the  germ  and  we  have  a  case  of  tuber- 
culosis. We  place  the  responsibility  of  proper  feed 
in  preventing  the  disease  at  20  points. 

Breeding. — Breeding  has  something  to  do  in  this 
matter.  As  in  the  case  of  feed,  it  tends  to  a  condi- 
tion favorable  or  antagonistic  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  germ.  The  theory  was  long  ago 
exploded  that  consumption  is  hereditary,  and  an- 
other has  become  equally  well  established,  that  the 
tendency  to  develop  or  overcome  the  tuberculous 
germ  is  transmitted  in  blood  lines.  This  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  delicate  constitution  in  the  one 
instance  and  a  rugged  constitution  in  the  other,  and 
the  same  principle  applies  both  to  the  human  and 
the  bovine  race.  The  one  may  fall  an  easy  victim  to 
tuberculosis  upon  the  most  trivial  exposure,  while 
the  other  may  feed  upon  tubercle  bacilli  and  never 
suffer  harm.  In  the  animal  kingdom  we  tiud  those 
breeds  of  cattle  that  have  been  developed  in  their 
dairy  products  rather  than  in  physical  qualities  to 
be  more  susceptible  to  the  germ  than  those  devel- 
oped in  the  beef  type.  A  person  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness, of  course,  needs  dairy-bred  cattle,  but  in  their 
selection  and  breeding  he  should  give  some  attention 
to  their  constitutional  vigor.  Animals  in  which  the 
natural  constitution  of  the  breed  has  been  sacrificed 
by  in-and-in  breeding,  too  young  breeding,  or  faulty 
breeding,  should  never  be  allowed  in  the  dairy  herd, 
for  the  most  vigorous  animal  in  the  dairy  breeds  are 
none  too  rugged  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  this 
destructive  germ.  We  place  the  matter  of  breeding 
at  15  in  the  scale  of  points  to  be  observed. 

Sunlight  Versus  Germs. — One  of  the  most  potent 
agents  in  the  destruction  of  the  germ  is  sunlight, 
and  more  of  this  health-giving  agency  should  be  in- 
vited into  our  cattle  stables.  It  costs  little  and  has 
other  healthy  effects  in  addition  to  its  power  over 
the  tubercle  bacillus.  The  cattle  stalls  should  be 
arranged  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  stable  and  well 
provided  with  windows.    We  have  on  various  occa- 
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New  California  Cheese  Law. 


The  manufacturers  of  cheese  in  California  will, 
after  the  third  day  of  May,  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  a  new  law  which  was  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor March  4th.  The  law  is  intended  to  relieve  the 
cheese  making  industry  from  the  strain  placed  upon 
it  by  the  spurious  article,  which  was  scattered 
broadcast. 

The  State  Dairy  Bureau,  113  Davis  street,  San 
Francisco,  is  now  prepared  to  issue  (free  of  charge) 
to  all  persons,  firms  or  corporations,  upon  applica- 
tion therefor,  uniform  brands,  consecutively  num- 
bered, of  the  different  grades  of  cheese  as  specified 
in  Section  1  of  the  act.  All  applications  for  brands 
must  be  in  writing,  giving  the  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer, location  of  the  factory,  postoffice  address, 
and  the  grade  of  the  brands  desired,  and  should  be 
made  prior  to  the  third  day  of  May,  1897. 

The  full  text  of  the  act  is  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Every  person  or  persons,  firm,  or  cor- 
poration, who  shall  at  any  creamery,  cheese  factory 
or  private  dairy  manufacture  cheese  in  the  State  of 
California  shall,  at  the  place  of  manufacture,  brand 
distinctly  and  durably  on  the  bandage  of  each  and 
every  cheese  manufactured,  and  upon  the  package 
or  box,  when  shipped,  the  grade  of  cheese  manufac- 
factured  as  follows  :  "  California  Full-Cream  Cheese," 
"California  Half-Skim  Cheese,"  and  "California 
Skim  Cheese." 

Sec.  2.  All  brands  for  branding  the  different 
grades  of  cheese  shall  be  procured  from  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau,  and  said  bureau  is  hereby  directed 
and  authorized  to  issue  to  all  persons,  firms,  or  cor- 
porations, upon  application  therefor,  uniform 
brands,  consecutively  numbered,  of  the  different 
grades  specified  in  Section  1  of  this  act.  The  State 
Dairy  Bureau  shall  keep  a  record  of  each  and  every 
brand  issued,  and  the  name  and  location  of  the  man- 
ufacturer receiving  the  same.  No  manufacturer  of 
cheese  in  the  State  of  California,  other  than  the  one 
to  whom  such  brand  is  issued,  shall  use  the  same, 
and,  in  case  of  a  change  of  location,  the  party  shall 
notify  the  bureau  of  such  change. 

Sec.  3.  The  different  grades  of  cheese  are  hereby 
defined  as  follows  :  Such  cheese  only  as  shall  have 
been  manufactured  from  pure  milk,  and  from  which 
no  portion  of  the  butter  fat  has  been  removed  by 
skimming  or  other  process,  and  having  not  less  than 
30  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  shall  be  branded  as  "  Cali- 
fornia Full-Cream  Cheese  ;  "  and  such  cheese  only  as 
shall  be  made  from  pure  milk,  and  having  not  less 
than  15  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  shall  be  branded 
"California  Half-Skim  Cheese;"  and  such  cheese 
only  as  shall  be  made  from  pure  skim  milk  shall  be 
branded  "California  Skim  Cheese;"  provided  that 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  apply 
to  "Edam,"  "  Brickstein,"  "Pineapple,"  "Limbur- 
ger,"  Swiss,  or  hand-made  cheese,  not  made  by  the 
ordinary  cheddar  process. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  or  persons,  firms,  or  corpora- 
tions shall  sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  any  cheese,  manu- 
factured in  the  State  of  California,  not  branded  by 
an  official  brand  and  of  the  grade  defined  in  Section 
3  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  Whoever  shall  violate  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  pun- 
ished for  the  first  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$25  nor  more  than  $50,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  not  exceeding  twenty-five  days  ;  and 
for  each  subsequent  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$50  nor  more  than  $100,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  not  less  than  fifty  days  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  impris- 
onment, at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 


|  ance,  and  producing  a  large  product,  both  in  sugar 
j  and  tonnage. 

I  Plowing.— -In  the  fall,  if  possible,  plow  the  land 
|  deep,  not  less  than  10  inches — the  soil  being  exposed 
I  through  the  winter  becomes  quite  mellow  by  the 
action  of  the  elements.  If  the  land  has  never  been 
plowed  more  than  a  few  inches,  as  in  the  growth  of 
cereals,  care  must  be  taken  in  regard  to  turning  up 
new  soil,  which  will  give  a  poor  stand  of  beets  on 
account  of  its  cold  and  acid  nature.  In  this  case  a 
subsoil  plow  may  be  used  to  advantage,  which  breaks 
this  objectionable  soil  without  turning  it  up.  With 
these  new  soils  it  is  best  to  turn  them  up  gradually, 
increasing  the  depth  plowed  a  few  inches  each  year. 
When  the  fall  plowing  cannot  be  done,  a  deep  plow- 
ing as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring  is  necessary, 
and  this  should  be  followed  shortly  before  planting 
by  a  shallow  plowing  about  6  inches  deep,  or  cultiva 
tion  to  a  corresponding  depth,  and  should  be  done  in 
both  directions  across  the  field.  The  surface  of  the 
soil  should  now  be  reduced  to  a  perfect  tilth  for 
the  reception  of  the  seed  by  harrow  and  roller 
or  other  means.  It  is  usual  in  Alvarado,  after  the 
preparation  of  the  soil,  to  let  it  lie  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  for  the  moisture  to  rise,  and  then  just  previous 
to  seeding  give  the  land  a  light  harrowing  and  roll- 
ing to  kill  the  weeds  that  have  started.  The  surface 
of  the  soil  also  becomes  warm,  and  the  germination 
of  the  seed  is  rapid.  Thorough  preparation  of  the 
soil  is  essential  to  successs. 

Seeding.—  Seeding  begins  in  March  and  ends  in  May. 
On  high  lands  that  dry  out  rapidly  it  is  advisable 
to  sow  earlier.  Not  less  than  ten  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre  should  be  sown,  and  in  case  the  soil  is  cold,  or 
insects  exist,  it  is  necessary  to  sow  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  pounds  per  acre.  Plant  in  drills  eighteen 
inches  apart,  so  that  horse  cultivation  may  be  done. 
Arrange  the  drill  so  as  to  sow  as  shallow  as  possible 
and  yet  place  the  seed  in  moisture  and  have  it 
covered.  If  the  soil  is  moist  and  in  good  condition, 
the  seed  should  not  be  placed  more  than  one-half  inch 
deep,  but  if  the  soil  is  dry  on  the  surface,  the  seed 
may  be  covered  to  the  depth  of  2  inches  and  not 
more.  Seed  buried  too  deep  invariably  gives  a  poor- 
stand  and  a  weak  lot  of  plants.  If  a  rain  falls  after 
seeding,  forming  a  crust  on  the  ground,  this  must  be 
broken  by  harrowing  or  rolling,  as  the  young  sprouts 
cannot  force  their  way  through. 

Thinning  and  Weeding. — As  soon  as  the  beets  are 
large  enough  to  mark  the  rows,  cultivation  with  a 
horse  or  hand-hoe  may  be  commenced  if  the  land 
is  very  weedy.  Thinning  should  be  very  carefully 
done,  as  the  final  result  of  the  crop  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  this  important  part  of  the  work. 
Commence  when  the  plants  are  very  young,  having 
from  two  to  four  leaves.  The  work  can  now  be  done 
much  cheaper,  and  with  less  harm  to  the  plants  than 
at  any  later  period.  If  thinned  now,  while  the  soil 
is  moist,  the  remaining  beets  immediately  take  hold 
and  grow  vigorously;  whereas,  if  delayed  too  long 
the  soil  will  dry  out,  the  tender  rootlets  are  then 
disturbed  by  the  thinning,  and  the  plants  left  are 
slow  to  revive.  This  causes  a  loss  of  valuable  time 
at  a  critical  period,  and  tends  to  produce  a  poor 
crop.  A  vigorous  plant  should  be  left  every  6  to  10 
inches,  depending  upon  the  richness  of  the  soil. 
Where  the  land  is  uniform  much  of  this  hand  work 
may  be  saved  by  spacing  with  a  narrow,  sharp  hoe, 
cutting  across  the  row,  leaving  the  beets  in  small 
bunches.  These  bunches  are  then  thinned  out  by 
hand,  leaving  only  one  plant  in  a  place.  Only  one 
thinning  is  necessary.  After  thinning  it  is  only 
necessary  to  cultivate,  keeping  the  land  loose,  and 
the  weeds  down. 
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sions  studied  the  effect  of  dark,  damp  stables,  and 
have  almost  invariably  found  the  disease  in  opposite 
conditions.  We  have  in  mind  an  instance  where  a 
tuberculous  animal  quite  advanced  with  the  disease 
was  kept  in  a  herd  of  twenty-five  cattle  for  two 
years  after  the  disease  was  noticed,  and  upon  apply- 
ing the  tuberculin  test  to  the  entire  herd  this  badly 
diseased  cOw  was  the  only  one  that  responded.  The 
reason  that  none  others  had  contracted  the  disease 
was  the  fact  that  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
stable  were  first-class,  and  a  spot  as  large  as  a  per- 
son's hand  would  not  be  found  in  the  entire  stable 
where  the  sun's  rays  did  not  penetrate.  Open  up 
the  dark,  damp,  dingy  stables  and  let  in  heaven's 
pure  sunlight  and  there  will  be  less  tuberculosis. 
We  place  the  effect  of  sunlight  at  15  points. 

How  Much  Exercise? — The  fifth  and  last  point  to 
which  we  shall  call  your  attention  is  exercise.  Both 
too  little  and  too  much  exercise  will  favor  the  germ 
development,  but  the  former  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon. It  is  related  to  the  other  causes  we  have  men- 
tioned in  this  intense  system  of  forcing,  and  has 
been  practiced  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  last 
quart  of  milk  possible.  Cattle  that  stand  in  the 
stable  from  fall  till  spring  have  no  exercise  to  ex- 
pand the  lungs,  and  germs  that  might  otherwise  be 
destroyed  gain  a  foothold  on  account  of  this  inac- 
tivity. A  vigorous  walk  of  several  rods  at  least 
once  a  day  to  the  water  supply  will  be  healthful  and 
a  prominent  and  important  preventive.  Too  much 
exercise  sometimes  happens  in  the  case  of  working 
oxen  subjected  to  excessive  and  continuous  exposure 
without  adequate  care.  This  will  cause  a  condition 
in  which  the  germ  will  find  a  congenial  soil.  Ex- 
cessive stuain  upon  muscular  force  opens  the  way 
for  tuberculosis.  We  place  exercise  at  10  points  in 
the  100  score. 

Separation. — In  the  score  we  have  omitted  what 
may  seem  of  the  greatest  importance  to  you,  and 
that  is  the  removal  of  tuberculous  animals.  We 
have  omitted  it  because  it  is  now  considered  a  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  State  rather  than  the  stock  owner, 
and  for  the  reason  that  the  extent  to  which  it  should 
be  carried  depends  upon  circumstances.  The  cir- 
cumstances are  the  extent  to  which  the  disease 
exists.  In  those  sections  where  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions we  have  mentioned  have  been  most  seriously 
neglected  there  will  be  found  the  greatest  preva- 
lence of  tuberculosis,  and  such  hotbeds  of  disease  can 
only  be  renovated  by  vigorous  and  heroic  measures. 
Such  conditions  as  are  claimed  to  exist  in  certain 
sections  of  New  England  can  only  be  met  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  large  sums  of  money  in  connection  with 
the  enforcement  of  strict  sanitary  laws.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  importance  of  the  sanitary  meas- 
ures is  in  danger  of  being  covered  up  by  the  other. 
We  believe  those  entrusted  with  the  enforcement 
and  execution  of  laws  for  the  suppression  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  can  have  no  ironclad  regulations  that 
will  apply  to  every  herd.  Where  the  physical  in- 
spection reveals  a  case  of  tuberculosis,  and  the 
conditions  are  such  as  to  suggest  the  absence  of  san- 
itary precaution  for  a  period  of  time,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  tuberculin  test  is  perhaps  advisable. 

Education  Better  Than  Slaughter. — In  the  compara- 
tive freedom  of  the  herds  of  various  sections  of  New 
England  from  the  disease  in  a  serious  form,  we 
believe  a  campaign  of  education  along  sanitary 
lines  will  accomplish  more  than  a  universal  use  of 
the  tuberculin  test.  There  are  hundreds  of  cattle 
slightly  affected  with  the  germs  of  the  disease  that 
will  never  develop  sufficiently  to  cause  harm  to  man 
or  animals,  if  proper  sanitary  measures  are  ob- 
served. How  this  can  be  secured  1  am  not  able  to 
say,  but  it  presents  the  most  important  phase  of  the 
question  for  the  practical  suppression  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  tp-day.  There  are  doubtless  some  herds 
which  are  so  saturated  with  the  disease  that  only 
the  tuberculin  test  will  meet  the  case,  and  where 
this  should  be  applied  is  a  serious  and  important 
question  for  the  cattle  commission  to  determine. 

Important  Conclusions. — In  closing  this  address  let 
me  make  a  few  statements  in  regard  to  the  control 
and  spread  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  without  wearying 
your  patience,  with  our  reasons  for  the  conclusions. 
We  have  them  in  our  possession  aDd  are  firmly  con- 
vinced of  their  authenticity.  We  would,  however, 
like  to  see  the  truth  or  falsity  of  these  views  demon- 
strated by  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of 
the  country,  for  they  alone  are  amply  equipped  for 
such  expensive  and  long-term  experiments  as  would 
be  involved  in  the  question.  We  believe,  however, 
such  experiments  would  establish  beyond  all  doubt 
many  disputed  points  bearing  upon  the  important 
matter  of  bovine  tuberculosis  and  its  appearance. 
We  assert : 

1.  A  herd  of  healthy  cattle  may  be  divided  into 
two  lots  and  a  tuberculous  animal  introduced  into 
each  lot.  One  lot  kept  without  measures  advocated 
in  this  address  will,  inside  of  three  years,  develop  75 
per  cent  of  tuberculous  cattle,  and  the  other  lot, 
with  sanitary  measures  well  enforced,  may  come  out 
at  the  end  of  three  years  uncontaminated. 

2.  A  lot  of  cattle  that  have  reacted  to  the  tuber- 
culin test,  but  manifesting  no  physical  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  may  be  kept  for  years  under  perfect 
sanitary  conditions  and  a  large  percentage  will 
never  develop  the  disease  sufficient  to  cause  any 
harm,  and  some  will  be  cured. 


THE  SUGAR  BEET. 


Hints  From  the  Alvarado  Factory. 

We  publish  the  following  from  a  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  Alameda  Sugar  Company  of  Alvarado  : 

*SW/  Preparation. — It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that 
any  soil  that  will  produce  a  good  crop  of  wheat, 
corn,  or  vegetables,  will,  under  proper  cultivation, 
produce  a  good  crop  of  sugar  beets.  The  best  soil 
may  be  described  as  a  deep,  fertile,  sandy  loam  that 
will  not  bake  or  become  hard  during  the  growing 
season  and  has  good  drainage.  The  least  favorable 
soils  are  of  a  clayey  nature;  they  are  difficult  to 
cultivate,  and  pack  hard  under  the  influence  of  rain 
and  sun,  and  those  containing  an  undue  proportion 
of  organic  matter,  or  alkaline  salts.  Soils  which 
have  never  produced  beets  may  grow  them  for  sev- 
eral years  in  succession  without  harm,  after  which 
proper  rotation  is  necessary.  A  good  system  of 
rotation  after  beets  is,  first  corn  or  some  cereal  crop, 
then  potatoes,  followed  by  beets  again.  The  nature 
of  the  sugar  beet  is  to  grow  deep,  and  with  proper 
cultivation  and  soil  it  will  bury  itself  entirely  under- 
ground, with  the  exception  of  a  small  leaf  crown. 
Hence,  the  reason  for  deeply  worked  soils,  which 
allow  the  beet  to  develop  to  a  good  size  without 
crowding  itself  out  of  the  ground.  By  this  means  a 
beet  is  obtained  with  few  rootlets,  of  good  conical 
shape,  penetrating  the  earth  deeply  without  resist- 


Mr.  W.  N.  Gladden  has  furnished  the  Healdsburg 
Tribune  an  interesting  and  timely  article  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  sugar  beets  and  the  possibility  of  an  en- 
terprise in  that  line  in  the  grand  valley  extending 
from  Petaluma  to  Ukiah  in  Mendocino  county.  He 
says:  The  experiments  which  will  be  made  in  our 
county  the  ensuing  season  will  probably  determine 
the  question  whether  or  not  we  are  to  have  a  beet 
sugar  factory.  I  take  it  that  the  settlement  of  this 
very  important  matter  is  largely  in  the  power  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  the  county.  Judging 
from  the  successful  results  obtained  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  State,  and  the  comparatively  favorable 
adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Sonoma  county 
for  the  growth  of  sugar  beets,  I  feel  assured  that  the 
results  of  the  various  analyses  which  will  be  made 
with  our  beets  next  fall  will  show  a  high  and  satis- 
factory percentage  of  sugar  and  purity. 

Just  so  soon  as  sugar  manufacturers  find  that  we 
can  produce  the  quality  and  quantity  of  beets  de- 
sired, a  factory  will  be  forthcoming.  I  have  no  fears 
as  to  quality,  but  it  is  not  premature  at  this  time  to 
ask  our  farmers  if  they  are  ready  and  willing  to 
pledge  the  necessary  acreage  to  supply  the  requisite 
quantity  to  run  a  factory.  There  are  manufacturers 
standing  ready  to  enter  into  a  mutual  contract  with 
the  farmers  on  their  part  to  furnish  the  beets,  the 
factory  to  receive  and  pay  for  them  a  stipulated 
price  for  a  term  of  years. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

The  Limitations  of  Youth. 


I'd  like  to  be  a  cowboy  an'  ride  a  fiery  hoss 

Way  out  into  the  big  and  boundless  West; 
I'd  kill  the  bears  an'  catamounts  an'  wolves  J 
come  across, 
An'  I'd  pluck  the  bar  head  eagle  from  his 
nest. 

With  my  pistols  at  my  side, 
I  would  roam  the  prairies  wide, 
An'  to  scalp  the  savage  Injun  in  his  wigwam 
would  I  ride— 
If  I  darst;  but  I  darsen't! 

I'd  like  to  go  to  Afriky  an'  hunt  the  lions 
there, 

An'  the  biggest  ellyfunts  you  ever  saw  ! 
1  would  track  the  fierce  gorilla  to  his  equa- 
torial lair, 

An'  beard  thecannybull  that  eats  folks  raw  ! 
I'd  chase  the  pizen  snakes 
An'  the  'pottimus  that  makes 
His  nest  down  at  the  bottom  of  unfathomable 
lakes — 

If  1  darst:  but  I  darsen't! 

I  would  I  were  a  pirut  to  sail  the  ocean  blue, 
With  a  big  black  flag  a-flyin'  overhead  ; 

1  would  scour  the  billowy  main  with  my  gal- 
lant pirut  crew, 
An'  dye  the  sea  a  gouty,  gory  red  .' 

With  my  cutlass  in  my  hand 

On  the  quarter-deck  I'd  stand 

An'  to  deeds  of  heroism  I'd  incite  my  pirut 
band — 
If  I  darst;  but  I  darsen't! 

An'  if  I  darst,  I'd  lick  my  pa  for  the  times 
that  he's  licked  me; 
I'd  lick  my  brother  an'  my  teacher,  too! 
I'd  lick  the  fellers  that  call  round  on  sister 
after  tea, 

An'  I'd  keep  on  lickin'   folks  till   I  got 
through ! 
You'd  bet  I'd  run  away 
From  my  lessons  to  my  play 
An' I'd  shoo  the  hens,  an'  tease  the  cat,  an' 
kiss  the  girls  all  day— 
If  I  darst;  but  I  darsen't! 

—Eugene  Field. 


"  Inside." 


Olive  Palmer  laid  her  work  aside  and 
sat  thinking  of  other  days.  Every- 
thing about  her  seemed  so  dreamy  and 
drowsy  that  she  could  not  work  this 
afternoon. 

Even  Belial  was  not  purring,  but  lay 
curled  up  in  a  little  ball  at  his  mis- 
tress's feet,  fast  asleep. 

Olive  had  changed  very  little,  only 
she  was  a  trifle  sad  at  times,  and  there 
was  a  new  sweetness  in  her  face  and 
manner  since  Abe  went  away. 

Suddenly,  as  she  sat  there  under  the 
trees,  something  occurred  that  aroused 
her  attention  and  drove  away  her 
reminiscent  mood.  A  team  was  driv- 
ing up  to  the  next  house,  which  had 
long  been  unoccupied — a  team  laden 
with  furniture. 

■'For  the  land  sake  !  ' cried  Olive, 
softly,  "who  can  be  movin'  into  the 
old  Stiles  house,  I  wonder  !  " 

"  Almiry  !  "  she  called  in  a  low  tone, 
"Come  here!  We're  goin'  to  have 
some  new  neighbors." 

Almira  appeared  at  the  door.  "They 
ain't  much,"  she  sniffed,  "or  they 
wouldn't  be  movin'  into  that  old, 
dilapidated  house." 

The  furniture  that  went  to  the  next 
house  was  evidently  costly,  or  had 
been,  for  it  was  in  a  rather  disabled 
condition,  and  showed  evident  signs  of 
ill-usage. 

After  the  furniture  came  a  carriage, 
from  which  alighted  a  tall,  ungainly 
man,  with  an  exceedingly  plain  face 
and  a  slight  limp.  He  assisted  a 
sharp-nosed,  ferret-eyed  woman  to  the 
ground.  After  her  came  two  of  the 
most  forlorn-looking  little  people  Olive 
had  ever  seen.  The  youngest,  a  girl  of 
eight,  was  clad  in  a  print  dress,  which 
came  to  her  heels,  and  a  hat  that  beg- 
gared description.  The  boy,  a  lad  of 
ten,  was  arrayed  in  a  suit  full  two 
sizes  too  large  for  him.  The  whole 
family  wore  an  air  of  the  most  woeful 
neglect. 

"Well,"  remarked  Almira,  after  she 
had  observed  them  in  silence  for  a  few 
minutes,  "  folks  talk  nowadays  about 
their  ancestors  comin'  over  in  the  May- 
flower, but  I'm  sure  these  folks  came 
right  out  of  it,  furniture  an'  all." 

"He's  lame  an'  the  furnitures  lame. 
The  whole  tribe  look  about  a  hundred 
years  old." 

Indeed,  the  little  girl  seemed  the 
only  lively  thing  among  them,  and  she 
was  laughing  and  dancing  about  like 
any  happy  child  of  her  age. 


The  Pacific 


The  remainder  of  the  afternoon 
passed  very  quickly  with  the  two 
women,  who  watched  the  proceedings 
of  the  new  family  with  great  curiosity. 

One  thing  they  could  not  decide, 
whether  the  sharp-nosed  woman  was 
mistress  of  the  house  or  a  servant. 
This  new  interest  served  as  a  topic  of 
conversation  for  the  two  lonely  maidens 
during  several  days. 

Olive  found  it  very  pleasant  to  specu- 
late about  something  outside  of  her 
own  quiet  life. 

After  a  few  days  the  gentleman  next 
door  began  to  go  away  at  a  certain 
time  each  morning  and  come  back 
again  each  evening. 

Olive  was  pleased  to  see  that  the 
children  always  went  to  the  gate  with 
him,  and  that  he  always  kissed  them 
tenderly  when  he  left  them. 

She  felt  a  curious  sense  of  relief  one 
morning  when  she  heard  him  call  back: 
"Maggie,  you  may  have  tea  at  five 
to-night,"  and  heard  a  voice  reply: 
"Yes,  sir." 

"She  ain't  his  wife— she's  help," 
Olive  informed  Almira,  "  and  I'm  kind 
of  glad." 

Don't  see  what  it  is  to  you  if  his 
wife  is  a  Fiji  Islander,"  responded  Al- 
mira. 

"Nor  T  either,"  laughed  her  mistress, 
"only  he's  such  a  soft-spoken,  kind- 
lookin'  man  that  I  d  like  him  to  have  a 
good  wife." 

In  a  short  time  Olive  discovered  that 
the  help  was  cross  and  incapable.  The 
children  were  dirty  and  neglected,  and, 
during  their  father's  absence,  they 
were  scolded  and  slapped  without 
mercy. 

Olive  was  very  indignant,  but  Almira 
told  her  tersely  that  if  she  was  goin'  to 
begin,  at  her  age,  to  manage  her 
neighbor's  affairs,  she  would  have  her 
hands  full. 

One  day  Belial  wandered  into  the 
neighbor's  yard,  and  the  little  girl 
chased  him  home,  calling,  "Kitty, 
kitty  ! "  and  trying  to  catch  him,  much 
to  his  disgust. 

Olive,  who  dearly  loved  children, 
called  the  little  one  to  her,  and  soon 
had  her  on  her  lap,  enjoying  a  seed 
cake  and  a  story  at  the  same  time. 

In  a  short  time  the  little  boy  arrived 
in  search  of  his  sister.  He  raised  his 
hat,  saying,  in  a  quaint,  grown-up  way: 
"  I've  come  for  my  sister.  Thank  the 
lady,  Sylvia,  for  the  cake." 

"What  is  your  name,  little  boy?" 
asked  Olive. 

"My  name,"  he  replied,  soberly,  "is 
David  Leonard,  and  that's  father's 
name,  too.  My  mother's  gone  to 
Heaven,"  he  continued,  feeling  with  a 
child's  quick  instinct  that  he  had  a 
sympathetic  listener. 

"Maggie's  only  the  servant.  She 
slaps  us  sometimes,  but  I  don't  tell 
father,  'cause  it  would  make  him  feel 
bad,  and  I  don't  mind  much,  only  when 
she  hurts  Sylvia." 

David  told  his  new  friend  many  other 
things  which  made  her  heart  ache  for 
the  two  neglected  children. 

At  length  they  went  away,  promising 
to  come  again  soon. 

They  kept  their  promise,  and  nearly 
every  afternoon  was  spent  with  Olive, 
who  told  them  fairy  stories  or  taught 
Sylvia  to  make  doll's  clothes. 

Almira  Powers  grew  much  attached 
to  the  quiet,  respectful  boy,  who  helped 
her  shell  peas  or  pick  beans,  and  who 
often  filled  her  woodbox. 

But  Olive's  heart  went  out  to  merry, 
willful  Sylvia. 

The  scoldings  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  grew  more  frequent,  and  some- 
times lasted  from  morning  till  night 
with  little  cessation. 

One  day  the  children  were  playing  in 
their  own  yard  when  suddenly  Maggie 
rushed  out  of  the  house,  and,  seizing 
Sylvia  by  the  arm,  gave  her  a  slap  in 
the  face. 

David  came  valiantly  to  his  sister's 
rescue,  but  received  a  blow  which  made 
him  cry  out  in  pain. 

Then  suddenly  a  tall,  gaunt  fgure 
jumped  the  fence,  and,  swooping  down 
like  an  enraged  eagle,  encircled  both 
children  in  her  arms. 

It  was  Almira  Powers,  who  had  from 
her  window  witnessed  Maggie's  attack 
on  the  children  and  had  rushed  to  their 
rescue. 
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"  You  tech  them  children  agin,  if 
you  dare,"  she  cried,  her  very  hair 
standing  out  straight  in  her  wrath. 

"You  miser'ble,  sneakin'  critter,  I 
can  hardly  keep  my  hands  off  of  you  I " 

"  Come,  David  !  "  she  continued,  tak- 
ing Sylvia  in  her  arms,  "come  right 
over  to  our  house  an'  stay  till  yer  pa 
comes,  an'  then  we'll  tell  him  a  few 
things  he  don't  know." 

Maggie  hurled  a  few  expletives  after 
tham,  of  which  Almira  took  no  notice 
whatever. 

Olive  took  the  trembling,  sobbing 
child  in  her  lap  and  rocked  her  gently 
to  sleep,  while  Almira  gave  David  a 
piece  of  maple  sugar  large  enough  to 
wreck  the  health  of  any  ordinary  child. 

The  mother  feeling  awoke  in  Olive's 
heart  and  filled  her  with  bitter  yearn- 
ing as  she  looked  down  in  the  tear- 
stained  little  face.  The  child's  gentle 
breathing  was  now  and  then  broken  by 
a  heavy  sigh. 

Olive  held  the  child  until  the  father 
came,  dreaming  many  tender  dreams 
as  she  clasped  the  tiny  form  to  her 
bosom. 

When  Mr.  Leonard  came  home  he 
sought  his  children,  and  listened  sadly 
to  the  story  his  neighbor  told  him. 

"Of  course,  Maggie  must  go,"  he 
said,  decidedly.  "Why  did  the  chil- 
dren never  tell  me  ?  " 

Tears  filled  his  eyes  when  Olive  told 
him  what  David  had  said. 

"Poor  little  fellow,"  he  said.  "I 
can  never  thank  you  enough  for  your 
interest  in  my  little  ones,  you  and  Miss 
Powers. " 

"Well,"  said  Almira,  "I  ain't  a 
heathen,  an'  I  couldn't  seem  them 
young  ones  abused  by  that  critter.'' 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Leonard  went 
over  at  sunset  to  tell  the  two  women 
that  he  had  secured  a  kindly,  middle- 
aged  servant  to  care  for  his  house  and 
children. 

He  was  a  painfully  shy  man,  so  Olive 
talked  the  more  to  set  him  at  his  ease, 
and  they  soon  became  quite  friendly. 
When  he  went  away  he  presented  a 
box  of  strawberries  very  awkwardly, 
speaking  again  of  their  kindness  to  his 
children. 

So  it  came  about  quite  naturally  for 
Mr.  Leonard  to  spend  the  evening  fre- 
quently with  his  two  neighbors,  or 
sometimes  with  Olive  alone.  She  was 
so  frank  and  self-forgetful  that  he  felt 
more  at  ease  with  her  than  he  had  ever 
felt  with  any  woman  before. 

Sometimes  on  Sunday  evenings  Mr. 
Leonard  brought  the  children,  and 
they  all  sang  while  Olive  played  the 
seraphine  as  of  yore.  But  Mr.  Leon- 
ard's voice  was  a  deep  baritone. 

One  night,  as  they  sat  alone  on  the 
little  porch  in  the  moonlight,  he  told 
Olive  his  sad  life  story. 

Years  before,  he  had  fallen  in  love 
with  a  pretty  working  girl,  who,  he 
believed,  also  loved  him.  He  found  too 
late  that  she  cared  nothing  for  him, 
and  had  only  married  him  for  his 
money.  She  did  not  seem  to  care  for 
her  children,  either,  but  found  them  a 
burden.  * 

Mr.  Leonard  tried  vainly  to  win  her 
love.  She  grew  more  and  more  dis- 
contented, till  one  day,  when  David 
was  two  years  old  and  Sylvia  a  baby  in 
the  cradle,  he  came  home  one  night  to 
find  his  house  dark,  his  babies  crying, 
and  his  wife  gone. 

Two  years  after  he  received  a  letter 
telling  him  of  his  wife's  penitence  and 
begging  for  help. 

He  went  to  her  at  once,  and  found 
her  poor  and  dying. 

She  never  asked  for  her  children. 
He  took  care  of  her  till  she  died,  then 
buried  her,  and  placed  a  stone  at  her 
grave. 

"I  ought  to  have  known,"  he  said 
humbly,  "  that  a  pretty  little  thing  like 
her  couldn't  love  a  homely,  ungainly 
man  like  me." 

A  great  wave  of  tenderness  and  pity 
for  the  lonely  man  surged  up  in  Olive's 
womanly  heart. 

So  she  said  eagerly,  "  That  don't 
make  no  difference  with  a  woman,  Mr. 
Leonard  !  She  don't  mind  how  a  good, 
kind  man  with  a  great  heart  like  yourn 
looks  !    Not  if  she's  the  right  kind." 

He  looked  up  at  her,  queerly.  "Do 
you  mean  that  ?  "  he  asked  softly. 

"Yes,"  replied  Olive  earnestly,  never 
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realizing  what  dangerous  ground  she 
was  treading. 

He  held  her  hand  for  a  moment  when 
he  went  away,  saying,  "Thank  you, 
Olive,  you  don't  know  how  much  your 
sympathy  means  to  me." 

And  Olive  sat  till  after  midnight  by 
her  window,  thinking  of  Mr.  Leonard's 
sad  story. 

A  few  evenings  after  he  found  Olive 
alone  on  the  porch.  He  was  very  silent 
all  the  evening,  but  when  he  went  away 
be  took  her  hand  and  said  abruptly: 

"  Olive,  you  said  that  a  womau  didn't 
mind  a  man's  looks,  and  those  words 
make  me  dare  to  tell  you  that  I  love 
you  and  need  you.  Will  you  be  my 
wife  ?  " 

Olive  looked  at  him  a  moment,  the 
color  coming  into  her  face. 

"For  the  land  sake  ! "  she  exclaimed, 
"I  hope  you  didn't  think  I  said  that  to 
make  you  propose.  I'm  sure  I  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing." 

"I  know  it,"  he  replied.  "It  was 
your  perfect  unconsciousness  that  at- 
tracted me.  You  never  remember 
yourself." 

She  looked  at  him  with  great  solemn 
eyes.  "  Are  you  sure  you  love  me,  or 
do  you  want  me  to  keep  your  house  and 
look  after  your  children  ?  A  woman 
ain't  never  so  old  or  homely  that  she 
won't  resent  that." 

"Before  God,  I  love  you,l' he  said. 
"Do  you  think  I  could  ask  anyone 
whom  I  did  not  love  to  marry  me  after 
my  experience  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Olive,  "I  think  I  can 
love  you  well,  and  be  a  good  wife  to 
you,  but  I  have  loved  some  one  else 
better." 

"But  then  you  have,  too,  an'  mebbee 
that'll  only  draw  us  closer  to  each 
other.    Some  day  I'll  tell  you  all  about 

it." 

Olive  did  not  make  elaborate  prepar- 
ations this  time,  and  as  for  Almira, 
Mr.  Leonard  told  her  the  news  himself. 

"Pooh!"  said  that  damsel,  coolly, 
"  I've  known  that  longer  than  yeu  tew 
haveyerself.    I  ain't  blind.'' 

Olive  bought  a  soft  brown  stuff  forj 
her  wedding  dress,  and  one  day  sbq 
brought  out  the  lilac-colored  silk  and 
said  to  Almira,  carelessly,  "  Here's  a 
dress  pattern  I  never  made  up.  You 
may  have  it  if  you  like." 

The  wedding  was  very  quiet,  and 
that  night,  as  Olive  stood  by  the  chil- 
dren's little  bed  with  her  husband's 
arm  around  her,  she  said,  "I'm  so 
happy  that  I'm  afraid.  I'm  inside  now, 
ain't  I?" 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her,  saying, 
"Yes,  love,  you  are  inside  my  heart 
forever." 

"Well,"  soliloquized  Almira,  as  she 
looked  around  her  new  room,  "  I've  got 
a  job  tew  clean  up  an'  get  the  furniture 
mended.  I'm  thankful  Olive  ain't  done 
no  worse. 

"She  wouldn't  enjoy  marryin'  a  mau- 
with  no  out  about  him,  because  she 
couldn't  pity  an'  coddle  him  then.  I 
only  wonder  she  didn't  take  a  blind 
man  or  a  deaf  an'  dumb  one. 

"  I'm  thankful  that  Mr.  Leonard 
only  limps  an'  has  an  all-killin'  homely 
face.  He's  so  meek  he'll  let  me  do  as  I 
like,  too,  so  if  she's  satisfied  I  am." — 
Dora  Annis  Chase. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


A  prosperous  iniquity  is  the  most 
unprosperous  thing  in  the  world. — 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

Defect  in  our  behavior,  coming  short 
of  the  utmost  gracefulness,  often  es- 
capes our  observation. — Locke. 

The  ill-natured  man  gives  himself  a 
large  field  to  expatiate  in;  he  exposes 
those  failings  in  human  nature  which 
the  others  would  cast  a  veil  over.— 
Addison. 

Reason  is  never  inconvenient  but 
when  it  comes  to  be  applied.  Mere 
general  truths  interfere  very  little 
with  the  passions.  They  can,  until  they 
are  roused  by  a  troublesome  applica- 
tion, rest  in  great  tranquility,  side  by 
side  with  tempers  and  proceedings  the 
most  directly  opposite  to  them.  Meu 
want  to  be  reminded,  who  do  not  want 
to  be  taught;  because  those  original 
ideas  of  rectitude,  to  which  the  mind 
is  compelled  to  assent  when  they  are 
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proposed,  are  not  always  as  present  to 
us  as  they  ought  to  be. — Burke. 

Heroes  of  principle  are  the  demand 
of  the  hour — men  who  believe  some- 
thing and  who  will  not  swerve  from 
what  they  believe,  and  who  are  not 
time  servers,  weather  cocks,  fickle  and 
variable;  these  are  the  characters  most 
necessary  to-day  to  the  stability  and 
progress  of  society.  But  these  char- 
acters are  never  produced  in  those 
youths  who  retire  from  the  field  before 
a  shot  is  fired,  and  who  never  see  any- 
thing worth  fighting  for,  and  who  ex- 
pect to  be  rescued  by  others  from  any 
inconvenience,  and  who  would  rather 
sell  out  the  entire  army  than  suffer 
annoyance  or  disability.  God  help 
them  to  a  nobler  view  of  life!  God 
extricate  them  from  their  despicable 
cowardice! — George  C.  Lorimer,  D.  D. 

Curious  Facts. 


A  grasshopper  can  spring  more  than 
two  hundred  times  its  own  length. 

There  are  twenty-three  acres  of  land 
to  every  inhabitant  of  the  globe. 

Two  ounces  of  attar  of  roses  repre- 
sents the  refined  product  of  a  ton  of 
rosebuds. 

The  first  printing  press  in  America 
was  established  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
in  1639. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  firemen  are 
required  to  feed  the  furnaces  of  a  first- 
class  Atlantic  steamer. 

Of  the  fifty-one  thousand  breweries 
estimated  to  be  in  the  world,  twenty- 
six  thousand  are  in  Germany. 

A  nail-making  machine  produces  as 
many  nails  in  a  given  time  as  were  for- 
merly made  by  one  thousand  men. 

The  heaviest  bell  in  the  world  is  that 
at  Moscow,  Russia,  which  weighs  432,- 
000  pounds. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  aver- 
age duration  of  life  was  only  thirteen 
years;  in  the  eighteenth,  twenty;  in 
this  century  it  is  thirty-six.  Look  out 
for  the  twentieth! 

We  need  nearly  3000  cubic  feet  of 
fresh  air  per  hour  for  breathing  pur- 
poses, but  we  can  do  with  as  little  as 
2500.  Children  need  less,  and  there 
are  now  building  schools  to  give  the 
children  1800  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

The  largest  orchard  in  Great  Britain 
is  at  Tottington,  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester.  It  is  five  hundred  acres  in 
extent,  and  in  some  seasons  yields  its 
owner,  Lord  Sudley,  a  profit  of  $50,000. 
The  trees  are  chiefly  apples  and  plums. 

A  Tennessee  man  accidentally  shot  a 
dog,  and  in  trying  to  explain  to  the 
owner  how  it  occurred  accidentally 
shot  him.  In  a  further  effort  of  illus- 
tration he  accidentally  shot  the  cor- 
oner, and  is  now  out  on  bail  trying  to 
find  somebody  to  whom  he  may  explain 
the  latter  occurrence. 


Popular  Science. 


One  of  the  small  varieties  of  huckle- 
berry is  fertilized  by  a  bee,  which,  com- 
ing underneath  the  flower  and  filling 
his  proboscis  up  in  order  to  get  the 
honey,  the  flower  throws  a  shower  of 
pollen  in  his  face,  to  be  carried  to  the 
next  host. 

The  flowers  of  all  the  pumpkins  are 
monoecious— having  the  stamens  and 
pistils  in  distinct  flowers,  but  both 
growing  upon  the  same  individual 
plant;  they  also  bear  perfect  flowers 
containing  both  organs.  Neverthe- 
less, the  pistils  and  stamens  not  de- 
veloping at  the  same  time,  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  flowers  to  fertilize 
themselves.  This  same  necessity  for 
insect  aid  in  the  fertilization  of  flowers 
is  well  known  in  Australia,  with  both 
the  red  clover  and  the  apple. 

By  breaking  open  rotten  logs  one 
can  find  in  midwinter  the  grubs  or 
larvae  of  many  of  the  wood-boring  bee- 
tles, and  beneath  logs  and  stones  near 
the  margins  of  ponds  and  brooks, 
hordes  of  the  maggots  or  larvae  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  flies  may  often  be  found 
huddled  together  in  great  masses. 
The  larvae  of  a  few  butterflies  also  live 
over  winter  beneath  chips  or  bunches 
of  leaves  near  the  roots  of  their  food 
plant,  or  in  webs  of  their  own  construc- 


tion, which  are  woven  on  the  stems 
close  to  the  buds  whose  expanding 
leaves  will  furnish  them  their  first  meal 
in  spring. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Jelly  Crackers. — A  dessert  quickly 
made.  Toast  large,  square  crackers, 
put  a  tablespoonful  of  jelly  or  jam  on 
each  one.  Whip  some  cream,  flavor  it 
with  vanilla,  and  pile  it  over  the  jelly. 

Apple  Mickle. — Soak  a  half  loaf  of 
bread  a  few  hours  and  press  out  the 
water.  Then  take  about  six  cooking 
apples,  pare,  core,  and  cut  into  dice, 
and  mix  these  through  the  bread. 
Sweeten  to  taste.  Flavor  with  a  little 
cinnamon  or  nutmeg"  Also  mix  in  a 
few  raisins  or  currants  if  liked.  After 
mixing  well,  bake  one  hour.  It  can  be 
eaten  with  or  without  sauce,  as  pre- 
ferred. 

Beef  Loaf. — Take  three  pounds  of 
raw  beef,  chopped  fine,  and  add  six 
tablespoonfuls  of  rolled  crackers  or 
bread  crumbs,  one  dessertspoonful  of 
black  pepper,  the  same  quantity  of 
thyme  and  chopped  parsley  and  onion 
juice;  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg;  three  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  and 
two  beaten  eggs.  Mix  all  the  ingredi- 
ents together,  and  put  the  mixture 
into  a  buttered  bread  tin;  rub  the  top 
with  butter,  and  pour  a  little  water 
over  it.  Place  it  in  a  hot  oven  and 
bake  one  and  one-half  hours.  When 
cold  cut  into  slices. 

Tomato  Toast. — One  tomato,  one 
large  slice  of  toast,  one  ounce  of  cooked 
ham,  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  half  a 
sliced  onion,  a  pinch  of  sugar,  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste,  one  egg  and  a  little 
bread  crumbs.  Put  the  butter  into  a 
small  saucepan;  cut  the  onion  into 
rings,  fry  it,  add  to  it  the  butter. 
Skin  the  tomato,  mince  ham  fine;  then 
put  it  in  the  saucepan  with  the  pinch 
of  sugar,  egg,  etc.  Stir  gently  over 
the  fire,  till  it  thickens  slightly.  Do 
not  allow  it  to  boil.  Have  ready  the 
slice  of  toast  buttered  and  spread  the 
mixture  on  it.    Serve  very  hot. 

Chicken  Salad. — For  a  chicken 
salad  cut  off  the  white  flesh  of  a  year- 
old  fowl  that  has  been  boiled  tender. 
Reserve  the  dark  portions  of  the  meat 
for  croquettes  or  coquilles.  Cut  the 
white  meat  for  salad  into  large  dice. 
There  should  be  a  quart  of  the  meat. 
Some  persons  use  the  dark  meat  as 
well  as  the  white,  but  it  is  better  to 
utilize  the  dark  for  croquettes  or  for 
any  of  the  delightful  minces  made  from 
chicken.  Hence,  it  is  better  to  boil 
two  chickens,  and  make  the  salad  of 
the  white  meat  alone.  Lay  the  chicken 
meat  when  minced  in  a  bowl.  Dust 
over  it  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  white  pepper. 
Sprinkle  three  tablespoonfuls  of  vin- 
egar over  all,  and  finally  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  olive  oil.  Let  the  chicken 
cool  in  this  marinade.  The  French 
boil  their  chickens  in  real  stock  for 
salads  and  minces.  This  gives  the 
flesh  a  very  rich  flavor,  and  some  of 
the  stock  can  be  made  into  a  delicate 
aspic  jelly  to  form  a  border  around  the 
mound  of  salad  when  it  is  dressed  for 
the  table.  The  chicken  can  stand  in 
its  marinade  for  twenty-four  hours  or 
longer,  but  it  is  all  the  better  for  being 
made  up  as  soon  as  it  is  thoroughly 
cold.  Wash  and  scrape  and  cut  into 
lengths  half  an  inch  long,  one-third  as 
much  of  bleached  celery  stalks  as  you 
have  of  chicken.  Keep  it  on  the  ice 
until  you  are  ready  to  dress  the  salad. 
Pour  half  a  cup  of  mayonnaise  over  the 
prepared  celery  and  add  the  mari- 
naded chicken.  Toss  the  two  together 
in  the  dressing.  Form  the  salad  in  a 
pyramid  on  alow  salad  dish  in  a  low 
crystal  bowl,  and  mask  over  the  out- 
side of  the  form  with  mayonnaise  dress- 
ing. It  is  far  better  to  serve  meat 
salad  which  you  desire  to  decorate  for 
the  supper  table  on  a  low  crystal  plat- 
ter, and  reserve  the  deeper  salad  bowl 
for  dinner  salads  of  green  leaves. 
Half  celery  and  half  bleached  lettuce 
leaves  are  sometimes  used  in  place  of 
the  third  of  celery.  When  the  mound 
of  salad  is  heaped  on  a  low  platter  and 
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Beautifies   and   restores  Gray 
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cures    itching    and  dandruff. 

A  fine  hair  dressing. 
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masked  with  mayonnaise,  it  may  be 
simply  decorated  with  a  wreath  com- 
posed of  the  heart  leaves  of  lettuce 
and  the  white  crisped  leaves  of  celery, 
alternating  with  hard-boiled  eggs,  cut 
in  quarters.  The  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled 
egg  is  sometimes  chopped  fine  and 
scattered  over  the  mayonnaise.  This 
gives  the  dressing  an  "eggy"  flavor 
that  some  people  dislike,  so  it  is  better 
not  to  use  this  decoration  at  a  large 
party.  Sometimes  this  salad  is  very 
elaborately  decorated  with  stoned 
olives,  capers  and  beet  roots,  as  well 
as  hard-boiled  eggs  and  bleached  let- 
tuce and  celery  leaves. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Whenever  vegetables  put  up  in  tin 
cans  are  opened  and  only  partly  used, 
do  not  allow  the  remainder  to  stand  in 
the  tins,  but  turn  them  out  into  an 
earthen  bowl  and  put  in  a  cool  place. 

The  silver  orange  cups  so  generally 
used  are  superseded  by  cups  made  of 
dainty  china.  These  cups  are  made  to 
look  like  the  orange  leaves  and  blos- 
soms, and  formed  into  the  same  shape 
as  the  silver  holders.  The  plate  on 
which  the  cup  is  placed  represents  a 
round  green  leaf  with  a  spray  of  orange 
blossoms  thrown  upon  it. 

Brushes  and  brooms  would  last 
longer  and  do  better  work  if  they  had 
an  occasional  bath.  Four  tablespoon- 
fuls of  household  ammonia  in  two  quarts 
of  lukewarm  water  are  the  proportions 
for  a  good  bath.  Let  the  bristles  or 
straws  stand  in  the  water  half  an  hour, 
then  rinse  thoroughly,  and  do  not  hang 
them  by  the  heat,  but  put  in  a  cool 
place  to  dry. 

Few  cooks  understand  the  knack  of 
beating  the  whites  of  eggs  easily.  A 
wire  whisk  is  the  best  beater.  Have 
the  eggs  cold,  and  always  add  a  pinch 
of  salt  to  them  before  commencing  to 
beat.  They  should  be  light  and  dry, 
and  that  means  to  put  air  into  them, 
so  at  each  stroke  with  the  beater  lift 
it  from  the  eggs,  and  the  work  will  be 
quickly  accomplished. 

In  preparing  a  room  for  a  guest,  if 
only  for  a  few  days,  do  not  neglect  to 
place  a  variety  of  books  at  her  disposal. 
If  there  is  no  book  shelf  in  the  room, 
books  and  magazines  should  be  placed 
on  a  low  table  near  the  window,  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  books 
bright  and  readable  and  the  magazines 
new,  and  all  the  better  for  being  uncut. 
Many  a  visitor  has  gone  through  tor- 
tured, sleepless  nights  in  a  strange 
house,  with  not  a  line  of  reading  mat- 
ter to  be  gotten  at. 

In  the  laundry-work  department  of 
Pratt  Institute  the  classes  are  taught 
that  fine  table  cloths  should  be  fre- 
quently altered  in  their  folding  for 
ironing.  Their  durability  will  be  thus 
greatly  lengthened.  They  may  be 
folded  double  part  of  the  time,  then  in 
a  triple  fold  that  changes  the  creasing. 
Napkins  should  be  similarly  treated. 
Iron  them  with  the  warp,  that  is, 
straight  up  and  down,  to  prevent  scal- 
loping. They  should  be  ironed  wrong 
side  out,  and  then  folded  back,  so  as  to 
open  easily.    Fold  edges  to  the  center. 
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power! 


SAVE  MONEY  BY  USING 

 THE   

"DANIEL  BEST" 
Crude  Oil  Engine. 


This  Engine  can  be  operated  on  either  Crude  Oil. 
Distillate,  Gasoline,  or  Kerosene.  It  18  the  cheap- 
est power  on  earth  and  is  not  tied  to  any  one  kind 
of  Oil.  but  can  use  any  kind  that  will  make  gas  and  is 
not  handicapped  by  being  compelled  to  use  a  certain 
Oil.    Do  not  forget  this  when  in  need  of  an  Engine. 

We  guarantee  our  Engines  to  work  perfectly  on 
California  CrudeOil,  or  Distillate,  or  any  other  kind 
of  gaseous  Oil:  we  however  prefer  CALIFORNIA 
CRUDE  OIL,  from  Coalinga,  Fresno  county,  for  the 
reason  that  gas  from  Crude  Oil  will  produce  more 
power  from  the  number  of  feet  of  gas  used  than 
from  any  other  Oil,  and  it  is  also  a  natural  lubricant 
as  well,  the  valves  being  always  lubricated  suffi- 
ciently to  prevent  them  from  sticking,  thus  assuring 
greater  durability  of  the  working  parts  than  it  other- 
wise would  be  in  using  dry  gas.  And  another  ad- 
vantage we  claim  is.  that  danger  from  explosions 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  there  being  no  accumula- 
tion of  gas.  but  is  used  by  tbe  Engine  as  fast  as  it  is 
generated  and  hence  is  absolutely  safe.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  test  that  we  made  with  one  of  our  Five- 
Horse  Power  Crude  Oil  Engines,  running  ten  hours 
on  the  different  gas  oils: 

California  Crude  Oil.  40  grav.,  7!*i  galls,  at  5c,  $.37^ 

Distillate  40     "      7>i     '•         8c.,  .60 

Domestic  Coal  Oil.... 40     "      7H     "  12^c.  .93% 

Gasoline  74    "      8«     "  15c. 

City  Gas  1000  feet,  2.00 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  from  two-horse  power 
up.  and  will  guarantee  that  our  Engines  will  run 
cheaper  and  are  more  simple  in  construction,  have 
fewer  parts  and  hence  are  more  durable  than  any 
other  Gas  Engines  on  the  market.  Seeing  Is  believ- 
ing: don't  take  our  word  for  it,  but  come  and  inves- 
tigate for  yourselves.  You  can  always  see  one  in 
operation  at  our  works.  We  will  be  pleased  to  see 
you  and  will  at  all  limes  take  pleasure  in  showing 
them  up.  Our  Engines  are  specially  adapted  for 
running  well  and  mining  machinery— in  fact,  for  any 
kind  of  power  desired.  We  are  the  pioneers  and  first 
inventors  of  Crude  Oil  and  Distillate  Engines.  We 
always  lead  and  never  follow.  Send  for  Cata- 
logue and  Price  List  of  the  only  genuine  Crude  Oil 
and  Distillate  Engine  made. 
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The  apparatus  costs  but  13.00. 

Material  used,  Straw  and  Sulphur. 
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Patentee, 
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Stylish  Jacket   and  Comfortable 
Petticoat. 


&  '^|  a  smart  jacket.      J*>  ^? 

107  i—  Eton  Jacket. 

Sizes  for  34,  36,  38  and  40  Inches  Hust  Measure. 

A  jaunty  and  stylish  Eton  jacket, 
which  has  the  usual  plain,  straight 
back,  reaching  quite  to  the  waist  line, 
and  the  fronts  are  fitted  with  single 
darts.  A  strap  holds  the  jacket  to- 
gether across  the  bust,  and  it  can  be 
buttoned  below,  or  left  open.  Light- 
weight covert  cloth,  in  a  rich,  dark 
green,  is  the  fabric  of  this  smart 
jacket,  to  be  worn  with  a  shirt  waist 
of  silk-striped  batiste,  with  a  linen  col- 
lar and  tie.  Any  style  of  skirt  may  be 
worn  with  this  jacket. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


DAINTY  AND  SIMPLE. 
1081— Lady's  Short  Petticoat. 

Sizes  Medium  and  Large. 

Nainsook,  cambric,  and  India  long- 
cloth  are  the  fabrics  most  used  in  mak- 
ing these  garments  for  summer  wear, 
trimmed  with  lace  or  embroidery. 
Wben  greater  warmth  is  needed  fancy 
and  plain  French  flannels  are  used. 
These  are  ofttimes  lined  with  silk  and 
have  plaitings  of  silk  around  the  bot- 
tom, covered  with  lace  ruffles.  The 


pattern  has  a  straight  back  breadth, 
and  is  gored  on  the  sides  in  front,  mak- 
ing four  breadths,  and  to  insure  fitting 
trimly  across  the  front  and  sides  is 
mounted  to  a  narrow  yoke. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


Fashion  Notes. 


White  net  is  very  popular  for  dressy 
gowns,  and  wide  tucks  with  rows  of 
narrow  white  satin  ribbon  between  are 
an  effective  skirt  trimming,  with  frills 
of  the  net  at  the  foot.  The  same  tucks 
and  frills  complete  the  bodice  and 
sleeves,  and  a  bunch  of  deep  red  velvet 
roses  adorns  the  side. 

The  Recamier  style  of  neck  well  off 
from  the  shoulders  is  used  in  a  gown  of 
black  net,  over  yellow  silk,  trimmed 
with  yellow  velvet  ribbon  spangled 
with  jet.  A  one-sided  effect  in  the 
back  is  shown  in  the  brocaded  silk 
gown,  and  the  revers  are  faced  with 
colored  velvet. 

Pale  blue  mousseline  de  soie  over 
blue  makes  a  very  striking  evening 
gown,  with  the  kilted  skirt,  kilted 
ruffles  at  the  knee,  and  a  blue  satin 
bolero  embroidered  with  pearls  and 
silver  sequins,  finished  on  the  edge 
with  a  frill.  A  band  of  embroidered 
satin  divides  the  puffs  on  the  sleeves. 

A  high-necked  gown  of  pink  chiffon 
is  made  with  a  deep  collar  of  pink  vel- 
vet, embroidered  with  silver  and  steel. 
Velvet  forms  the  belt,  and  the  accor- 
dion-plaited skirt  is  bordered  with  tiny 
frills  of  the  same  material. 

Narrow  bands  are  not  an  unusual 
decoration  for  chiffon  gowns,  and  sable 
or  pale  green  is  charming.  Flouncings 
of  white  chiffon,  edged  with  silver 
thread,  are  a  pretty  finish  for  chiffon 
skirts;  white  satin  bodices  draped  with 
silver-embroidered  chiffon  usually  ac- 
company this. 

The  newest  evening  dresses  have 
trimmed  skirts,  and  finely  plaited  ruf- 
fles of  taffeta  or  lace,  or  both  combined, 
set  on  in  groups,  is  an  old  fashion  re- 
vived. Narrow  gauge  ribbon,  with  a 
satin  edge,  plaited  into  ruchings,  and 
set  on  in  series  of  five,  five  inches 
apart,  in  waved  lines,  is  another  new 
and  old  skirt  trimming. 

One  special  novelty  in  parasols  is 
called  the  "sunburst",  and  is  almost 
Japanese  in  shape,  as  it  is  flatter  than 
the  other  styles.  The  frame  is  first 
covered  with  some  light-colored  thin 
silk,  and  an  accordion  plaiting  of  taf- 
feta of  chiffon  covers  the  outside  en- 
tirely, the  plaits  radiating  from  the 
center.  Plain  parasols  of  colored 
moire  are  a  feature  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  dainty  yellow,  white  and 
pink  parasols  of  plain  silk  have  a  lace 
applique  embroidery  on  the  edge. 

Tucks  are  all  the  rage,  surely,  since 
they  appear  in  thin  gowns,  silk  gowns 
and  all  other  materials  which  can  pos- 
sibly be  used  for  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer wardrobe,  except  perhaps  cheviot 
and  serge,  and  they  are  in  all  widths 
and  in  all  forms,  both  crosswise  and 
up  and  down. 

A  new  cycling  skirt  has  two  straight 
plaits  in  the  back  which  are  made  sep- 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 

lO  Cents  Each. 

VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Their  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Well-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.   The  Ten  Cents  Only 

Pays  for  Handling,  Mailing,  Etc. 
Address  Pattern  Department  •'  Rural  Press,"  230  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


THE 
Ellis  System 

of  Actual  Business 


THE    LEADING  COLLEGE 


CALIFORNIA. 


Used  in  more  than  1000  of  the  BEST  Schools  of  the  U.  S.. 

is  used  in  this  School. 
BENN  PITMAN,  Shorthand.  J.  A.  Wiles.   C.  E.  Howard.    1236  Market  St 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


arate  and  partially  detached,  so  that 
they  fall  gracefully  on  either  side  of 
the  wheel,  and  beneath  this  is  a  regu- 
lar skirt  at  the  back  which  completes 
it  for  a  walking  skirt  as  well. 

A  jacket  for  a  theater  wrap  is  of 
brocaded  gray  silk,  with  cuffs  and  an 
odd  collar  of  black  with  an  edging  of 
silver  cord  and  rhinestone  embroidery. 

Spring  jackets  are  as  varied  as  the 
wraps,  and  come  in  three  different 
lengths,  with  both  high  and  low  col- 
lars, so  it  is  impossible  to  decide  yet 
which  will  be  the  leading  style.  They 
are  made  of  ladies'  cloth,  serge  and 
melton,  in  both  dark  and  light  shades, 
and  the  pale  tint  of  yellow  ecru  lined 
with  some  delicate  shade  of  satin  is 
considered  very  elegant.  The  Russian 
style  of  coat  has  a  place  on  the  list, 
and  the  French  jackets  display  quite 
a  little  decoration  besides  buttons  and 
stitching.  An  example  of  this  is  in 
black  cloth,  and  it  fastens  on  the  left 
side  with  two  large  steel  buttons.  It 
is  lined  with  pink  silk.  The  collar  and 
crescent-shaped  rever  are  covered  with 
the  same  color  and  finished  on  the  edge 
with  a  narrow  band  of  black  velvet 
and  a  two-inch  insertion  of  yeliow 
Venetian  point  above. 

A  summer  gown  is  a  light  weight 
cream  cloth,  the  cloth  making  the  skirt 
and  short  shoulder  cape,  with  light 
yellow  mousseline  de  soie  forming  the 
bodice,  which  is  shaped  blouse  fashion, 
with  a  lot  of  shirring  about  the  shoul- 
ders and  long  wrinkled  sleeves.  The 
skirt  fits  snugly  over  the  hips,  and  is 
cut  in  one  piece,  something  after  the 
manner  of  the  umbrella  skirts  of  some 
years  ago.  Trimming  it  are  three 
finely-plaited  flounces  of  the  mousseline 
de  soie,  the  upper  one  arranged  about 
at  the  knees.  Each  flounce  is  headed 
by  an  elaborate  trimming  of  flowers, 
done  in  embroidery  silks  and  appliqued 
pieces  of  gauze  and  velvet.  The  same 
flounce  and  embroidery  trim  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  the  cape,  which  is  fin- 
ished at  the  throat  by  a  high  ruche  of 
the  thin  stuff  and  a  big  bow  under  the 
chin. 

A  simple  toilette  is  composed  of  a 
princesse  frock  of  velvet  or  silk,  over 
which  all  sorts  of  jackets  and  girdles 
and  sleeve  arrangements  may  be  worn 
on  various  occasions. 

The  quite  up-to-date  evening  gown  is 
not  cut  so  low  as  it  was  last  season, 
and  some  gowns  are  finished  with  a 
narrow  tuck  of  lace  of  chiffon  inside.  A 
deep  fall  of  lace  from  the  neck  to  the 
belt  is  a  pretty  finish  for  a  low-cut 
gown. 

Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  afe 
perfect,  besides  being  made 
of  tough  ((lass. 

But  you  want  the  one  that 
is  made  for  your  lamp.  Let 
us  send  you  the  Index  j  free. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


WANTED. 

A  Position  as  Foreman  on  a  Fruit  Ranch. 

Have  had  a  life-long  experience  in  horticulture 
and  farming,  aDd  thoroughly  understand  care  and 
budding  of  oiive  trees.    Am  also  handy  with  tools. 

Address  W.  M.  BRANDT, 
Kenwood  Sonoma  Co. 


I/V\F»RO\/ED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,   San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  Gen'l  Agent. 


TREE  WASH, 


OLIVE  DIP. 


"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T .    \A/.   JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      Mo.  B86  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Blake,    moffltt   <fc   T  o  w  n  e>, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

812  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 


Paralyzed  for  Years. 

A     CARPENTER     SPENDS  MANY 
MONTHS  IN  BED — PHYSICIANS 
DO  HIM  LITTLE  GOOD. 


PARALYSIS  CAMK  FROM  A  FALL. 

From    the  E.rprciw,    Log   Anaelc*,  California. 

Just  think  of  a  busy,  hardworking  man 
paralyzed  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  and  ren- 
dered useless. 

This  was  the  misfortune  that  befell  James 
A.  Jones,  of  1002  Alpine  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  in  September,  1891.  Mr.  Jones  was  born 
in  the  State  where  many  of  the  Presidents 
come  from— Ohio— but  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  during  his  younger  years  in  Iowa, 
from  which  place  he  went  to  Colorado,  and  in 
1882  came  to  Los  Angeles.  It  was  a  small 
place  then,  before  the  boom  came  along  and 
pushed  us  forward  a  century  on  the  road  of 
progress,  and  Mr.  Jones  followed  his  occupa- 
tion of  carpenter  and  builder.  While  at  work 
in  September,  1891,  he  received  a  fall  which 
jarred  him  considerably  and  he  became  con- 
lined  to  his  bed.  Shortly  after  he  lost  the  use 
of  the  lower  part  of  his  body  entirely,  and  his 
legs  became  a  dead  weight.  A  plaster  cast 
was  put  upon  him  by  the  doctors  and  they 
worked  over  him  and  did  ail  things  possible  to 
assist  his  recovery.  But  he  remained  in  the 
same  condition. 

In  April,  1893,  he  began  to  take  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  The  fol- 
lowing June  he  noticed  that  he  could  move 
his  toes,  and  on  July  4,  1898,  he  got  up  out  of 
bed  and  later  in  the  month  was  able  to  walk 
without  crutches.  Shortly  after,  still  con- 
tinuing the  pills,  he  went  to  work  at  his  trade 
at  Whittier,  where  he  sustained  a  fall  and 
again  injured  himself  and  had  to  go  to  bed, 
and  the  dread  paralysis  came  on  again.  Again 
the  doctors  worked  on  him  but  without  relief, 
and  he  once  more  began  to  take  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills.  The  doctors  had  given  him 
bromides  and  iodides,  but  without  effect. 
Again  the  pills  drove  the  paralysis  into  the 
background.  He  said  :  "I  took  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  directions,  and,  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  cold  sponge  baths,  found  they 
were  exceedingly  beneficial." 

Mr.  Jones  is  now  able  to  walk  again,  and  he 
feels  that  the  pills  are  the  only  thing  that  has 
done  him  any  good.  In  this  connection,  he 
said:  "The  doctors  who  have  treated  me 
have  done  everything  in  their  power,  but 
without  effect,  and  it  does  seem  marvellous 
that  paralysis  should  be  overcome  by  these 
little  pills.  But  that  has  been  my  experience. 
If  anyone  doubts  it,  let  them  write  to  me  or 
come  and  see  me  and  I  will  tell  them  the 
story." 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood 
and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  also 
a  specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females,  such 
as  suppressions,  irregularities,  and  all  forms 
of  weakness.  They  build  up  the  blood,  and 
restore  the  glow  of  heal'h  to  pale  and  sallow 
cheeks.  In  men  they  effect  a  radical  cure 
in  all  cases  arising  from  mental  worry,  over- 
work or  excesses  of  whatever  nature.  Pink 
Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose  bulk) 
at  50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50,  and 
may  be  had  of  all  druggists,  or  direct  by 
mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


SBr>  PICKET  LAWN  FENCE. 

FOR  LAWNS  AND  CEMETERIES  ALSO. 

Steel  Pouts,  Steel  Ralls  and  steel  (Jutes:  Steel  Tree, 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence,  24  to  68  In.  high;  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.   Catalogue  free. 
OeKALB  FENCE  CO.,         33  High  St..  DeKalb  III 
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Ascending  the  Highest  Peak  of 
the  Andes. 


The  highest  mountain  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ancles,  Aconcagua,  24,000  feet 
high,  has  been  ascended.  On  Jan.  14th 
'Zurbriggen,  the  Swiss  guide  of  the 
Fitzgerald  expedition,  stood  on  the 
summit  —  an  elevation  of  more  than 
24,000  feet  above  sea  level.  He  has 
thus  anticipated  the  feat  upon  which 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  set  his  heart,  and 
for  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  or- 
ganized the  expedition.  The  difficulties 
of  the  ascent  were  numerous.  The  cold 
was  intense,  and  apparently  intermina- 
ble slopes  of  snow  stretched  upward 
and  mocked  the  hopes  of  the  weary 
climbers.  But  this  was  not  all. 
"Mountain  sickness,"  due  to  the  thin- 
ness of  the  air,  also  tested  their  physi- 
cal powers  and  endurance.  It  must  be 
a  great  mortification  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
that  the  superior  physical  powers  of 
his  guide  carried  him  to  the  summit  be- 
fore his  courageous  leader,  but  illness 
for  a  time  forbade  further  struggle  on 
the  part  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  his  party  set  out 
for  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  on  Dec. 
23rd,  expecting  to  reach  the  summit 
four  days  later.  On  the  25th  the  party 
bivouacked  at  an  elevation  of  19,000 
feet,  on  the  neck  of  the  mountain,  in  a 
gale  of  wind  and  snow.  All  suffered 
from  sickness  and  the  intense  cold. 
Next  day  two  porters  had  to  be  sent 
back  ill.  Zurbriggen,  whilst  prospect- 
ing around,  found  Gussfeldt's  card  in  a 
tin  box,  dated  March,  1883.  This  was 
at  a  height  of  21,000  feet.  The  Russian 
furnace,  upon  which  so  much  of  the 
comfort  of  the  party  depended,  would 
not  act,  and  exploded.  Thenceforth, 
there  was  no  hot  food,  which  was  a 
serious  deprivation,  and  this  want 
forced  the  party  to  descend  to  the  val- 
ley on  the  27th.  There  they  remained 
three  days  to  recr.uit,  meanwhile  send- 
ing up  wood  and  water  to  the  neck  of 
the  mountain  in  readiness  for  another 
attack.  On  the  30th  they  braced  them- 
selves for  a  second  attempt.  The  boil- 
ing thermometers  were  useless,  for 
they  were  not  rated  high  enough.  Dur- 
ing three  days  the  lowest  temperature 
was  5°  Fahrenheit;  the  highest,  in  the 
sun,  26.46°.  On  the  31st  they  were 
struggling  painfully  upward,  and  Zur- 
briggen's  feet  became  frosted.  They 
had  to  halt  for  two  hours  in  conse- 
quence. After  constant  rubbing,  they 
succeeded  in  restoring  circulation. 
Struggling  upward,  a  height  of  22,500 
feet  was  reached,  and  then  exhausted 
nature  gave  in.  They  returned  on  Jan. 
2d  to  the  starting  point  to  recruit.  On 
the  9th  they  made  a  third  attack  on  the 
mountain,  the  cold  then  being  intense. 
On  the  14th  a  height  of  23,000  feet  was 
gained,  and  there,  unfortunately,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  had  to  turn  back  ill,  when 
only  about  1000  feet  from  the  summit. 
It  was  very  mortifying.  Zurbriggen 
continued  the  ascent  and  stood  on  the 
apex  at  5  o'clock. 

Zurbriggen's  feat  crowns  all  similar 
achievements.  Humboldt,  in  1802, 
climbed  Chimborazo  (19,000  feet),  and  in 
1890  was  followed  by  Mr.  Whymper, 
whose  record  as  a  climber  is  familiar  to 
all.  Among  the  Himalayas,  in  1892,  Sir 
Martin  Conway  climbed  Pioneer  Peak, 
estimated  at  22,000  feet,  and  Mr.  Mum- 
mery and  Mr.  Hastings  reached  21,000 
feet  on  Nanga-Parbat.  Only  a  very 
sanguine  climber  can  indulge  in  the  hope 
of  scaling  Mount  Everest  (29,000  feet) 
and  Dapsang  (28,700  feet)  which  tower 
above  the  giants  of  the  Himalayas. 


It  rains  on  an  average  208  days  in 
the  year  in  Ireland,  about  150  in  Eng- 
land, at  Kozan  about  ninety  days  and 
in  Siberia  only  sixty  days. 


How's  This? 


We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Keward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions,  and  flnan- 
oially  able  to  carry  out  any  obligation  made  by 
their  Arm. 

West  &  Trtjax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Walking,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Price  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists.  Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


The  pine  knot— the  tallow 
•  candle — the  oil  lamp  —gas — 
"these  are  stages  in  the  evo- 
lution of  illumination,  which 
today  finds  its  highest  expo- 
nent in  the  electric  light. 
Similar  and  no  less  striking  has  been  the  evolution  of  grain  and 
grass  cutting  machinery.  In  1831  the  scythe  and  the  cradle  were  superseded  by 
theMcCormick  Reaper.  The  intervening  years  have  seen  many  improvements, 
until  now  we  have  that  model  Harvester  and  Binder,  the  McCormick  Right 
Hand  Open  Elevator,  and  that  veritable  electric  light  of  mowerdom,  the 


New  4.  It  is  not  only  the  handsomest  mower  ever  built,  but  it  is,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  the  best — and  if  your  experience  has  taught  you  anything, 
it  is  that  there's  nothing  cheaper  than  the  best. 

McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company,  Chicago. 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Open  Elevator  Harvester, 
The  Light-Running  McCormick  New  4  Steel  Mower, 
The  Light-Running  McCormick  Vertical  Corn  Binder  and 
The  Light-Running  McCormick  Daisy  Reaper  for  sale  everywhere. 


James  Meikeljohn  of  Rhinelander, 
Wis.,  has  invented  a  novel  form  of 
crosscut  saw,  which  is  an  endless  chain 
affair.  It  is  adapted  to  the  cutting  of 
large  timber,  and,  it  is  claimed,  will  go 
through  a  good-sized  stick  in  thirty 
seconds.  It  will  cut  down  trees  of  any 
size  up  to  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  cut 
the  tree  into  desired  lengths.  The 
saw  teeth  travel  round  a  steel  frame, 
3$  feet  long  and  6  inches  high,  rounded 
at  the  ends,  and  about  as  thick  through 
as  an  ordinary  rotary.  Power  is  trans- 
mitted by  a  sprocket  wheel  at  the 
shaft  end  of  the  blade.  The  saw  can 
be  raised  and  lowered  at  will.  In  use 
it  is  simply  rested  oq  the  log,  and 
quickly  does  its  work.  Compressed 
air,  electricity  or  steam  can  be  used  to 
operate  the  saw.  By  using  an  extended 
shaft  it  can  be  used  to  cut  off  piles 
under  water. 


Horse  Owners!  .Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Speed;  and  Positive  Cure 
The  Safest,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle..  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  Sl.SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
Bent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use. .  Bend  for  descriptive  circulars.  9 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  0. 


DORSY  Orchard  and  Field  Cultivator. 

The  DORSY  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  McLean, 
but  with  some  valuable  patented  improvements; 
hence  we  offer  it  with  confidence  as  the  best  high 
wheel,  stiff  tongue  cultivator  in  existence. 
Teeth  of  any  kind  can  be  furnished. 

SIZES:  4  to  8  ft.  cat. 

C.  P.  JENSEN,  Manufacturer,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  Agents, 

16-18  Drumin  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FARMERS'  HANDY  WAGON 

AND  FRUIT  TRUCK. 


Fruit  Crop  for  Sale 

Of  a  Fine  Orchard,  Consisting  of  Peaches, 
Pears,  Tragedy  Prunes  and  French  Prunes,  j 

BIDS  U/AINTED. 

Address  S,  RURAL  PRESS. 


No.  1 E  8  Frame,  set 

up,  $1.35. 
Lots  of  Five  Knocked 
Down  at  $1  each. 

Reduction  on  larger  lots. 

Write  for  List  of 
Bee  Supplies. 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE,  25-27  Market  St.  S.  F. 


BEE 
HIVES. 


PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED 

to  close  ou^present  stock. 
NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  a  HANDY  WAGON. 

W.  C.  RARIQ,  General  Agent, 

310  Townsend  Street,  San    Francisco,  Cal. 

IA/ATERPROOF 


NDURW5 

MAfl^ 


Cold  Water  Paint. 

A  Substitute  for  Oil  Paint  and  Whitewash.  Fire- 
proof and  Weather-proof.  Whiter  (unless  tinted) 
than  any  oil  paint  can  ho,  and  covers  more  than 
twice  the  surface  to  the  pound.  A  dry  powder, 
readv  for  use  when  mixed  with  cold  water.  The 
Best  and  Cheapest  Primer  for  OH  Paint.  Made 
in  White  and  Colors.  WM.  HURD,  Sole  Agent, 
U3  Davis  Street,  Room  I  I.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LAND 


Best,  most  productive 
and  cheapest  land  in 
California,  on  line  of 
new  electric  railway, 
Sonoma  county ;  $20  to 

• $100  per  acre.  Crops 
never  fail.  Climate 
superb.  Apply  to  SO- 
NOMA COUNTY  LAND  AND  POWER  COM- 
PANY 214  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Secretary. 


Patent  Centrifugal,  Steam  and  Power  Pump- 
ing Machinery,  Simplest,  Cheapest  and  Best. 
Orchard  Trucks,     Grape  Crushers, 
Wine  Presses,   Wine  Filters. 
Up-to-Date    Repair   Shop   for  All  Kinds  of 
Pnmps  and  Other  Machinery. 
It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  prices. 

I.   L.   BURTON    MACHINE  WORKS, 
115-117  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMFI.V  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

Orange  .  .  . 
Lemon  and 
Grape  Fruit 

Olive  Trees. 
OH\/e  Oil. 

WRITE  AND  GET  PRICES. 

HOWLAND  BROS. 

F»omor»a,  Cal. 

AUSTRALIAN  SALT  BUSH. 


THE  FORAGE  PLANT  FOR  ALKALI  SOILS. 


T      U  /W  BULL    &  BEEBL, 

Growers,  Importers  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS,TREES&  PLANTS, 

419-431  SANSOME  STREET, 
Catalogue  Free  on  Application.  |  San  Francisco. 

Citrus  Nursery  Stock, 
Seed  Bed  Stock  &  Seed. 


Good,  thrifty  ORANGE,  LEMON  and  POMELO 

Trees  of  the  Best  and  Leading  Varieties. 

ORANGE  SEED  BED  STOCK  and  ORANGE 
SEED  For  Sale. 

For  Prices,  Write  to  the 

HEWITT  FRUIT  AND  NURSERY  CO., 

Pasadena,  California. 

We  have  some  WASH.  NAVELS 
on  Japanese  Roots. 

Just  what  you  want  to  STAND  the  FR08T 
if  you  live  where  it  comes  frequently. 

Orange  Trees  at  from  $15  to  $75  per  100.  Later, 
extra  large  and  old  roots. 

Aloha  Nurseries,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

Qrape  Fruit  Stock 

OF    SUPERIOR  QUALITY, 
One  and  Two  Years  Old,       The  Best  Variety, 

FOR  SALE. 

Also  some  very  Dice  lemon  stock. 
Address  C.  FAYETTE  TAYLOR,  Redlands,  Cal. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 
BUY  THE  BEST. 

adH.H.H." 

Horse  Medicine  I 

D.  D.  T.,  1868. 


Will  Remove  All  Callous  Lumjjs,  Spavins, 
Wind  Galls,  Ring  Bone,  Pole  Evil,  and  Will 
Cure  Sweeney,  Scratches,  Sore  Shoulders, 
Distemper,  Contraction  of  Leaders,  Flstnla. 
and  All  Blemishes  on  the  Horse. 

AS  A  FAMILY  LINIMENT,  IT  IS  THE  BEST 
IN  THE  WORLD. 


Do  not  be  deceived  by  anyone  who  says  he  has  as 
good  or  better  liniment  than  the  H.H.H.,  for  he  is 
an  impostor  and  you  will  surely  waste  your  money 
if  you  buy  it.  Insist  on  having  the  H.H.H.  and  no 
other.  Examine  every  bottle  to  see  if  the  name  of 
Henry  H.  Moore  is  on  label  pasted  on  bottle,  and 
the  Hrm  name  is  on  outside  cover  of  wrapper,  be- 
fore you  buy  It. 

Manufactured  by 

H.   H.  HOORE  &  SONS, 

Cor.  Sutter  St.  and  Miner  Ave., 

STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MftWKLT  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 
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What  Is  a  Gallon  ? 


This  question  comes  up  as  a  matter 
of  some  moment  in  an  interesting  suit 
brought  by  a  Chicago  paint  firm  against 
the  National  Linseed  Oil  Company,  to 
recover  the  value  of  alleged  short  de- 
liveries of  oil.  That  particular  case 
hinges  on  this  point:  The  United  States 
standard  gallon  contains  231  cubic 
inches.  This  amount  of  water  at  60° 
Fahrenheit,  the  accepted  temperature, 
weighs  84  pounds.  Raw  linseed  oil, 
consequently,  with  a  specific  gravity 
of  932,  should  weigh  7.7(56  pounds.  It 
has  become  the  custom  in  commercial 
transactions  to  consider  74  pounds  the 
weight  of  a  gallon  of  the  oil,  which  is 
really  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
less  than  the  actual  weight  at  the 
standard  temperature.  The  suit  is  to 
recover  this  difference  in  purchases 
extending  over  a  long  period,  estimated 
at  a  money  value  of  $25,000. 

An  unusual  incident  recently  oc- 
curred in  the  timber  near  Fossil,  Or. 
Beaber  and  French  sawed  through  a 
tree  measuring  13  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  though  they  sawed  until  the 
teeth  of  the  saw  came  through  on  the 
opposite  side  ;  though  the  tree  top  was 
free  from  all  support;  though  they 
pried  and  chopped  and  wondered  and 
talked,  still  that  tree  stood  there,  and 
still  the  saw  remained  pinched  in  so 
tightly  that  it  could  not  be  moved.  At 
last  they  were  obliged  to  go  home, 


Rancho  Yajome 

Thoroughbred 
B.  P.  Rock  Eggs 
$5  per  ioo. 

BIRDS  FOR  SALE  AT  REASON- 
ABLE RATES. 


Box  251A,  Napa,  Cal. 


HEALTHY  SKIN 
MEANS  A  HEALTHY  SHEEP. 

THE  NON-POISONOUS 

ZENOLEUM 

SHEEP  DIP  INSURES  THAT. 

No  Lice.  No  TickH  No  Scab. 

Gleun  Skin,  1  ino  Flwce,  Better  Price. 

Surest,  Safest,  Cheapest,  Best* 
Write  for  price  and  proof.  Ajrentj  wanted. 

Zenner-Raymond  Disinfectant  Co., 

37  Atwnter  Street,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


850  Rods— 5  Years— No  Repairs. 


That  is  the  Page  fence  experience  of  a  prominent 
land  owner  in  Michigan,  and  it's  the  real  secret  of 
our  success  with  all  classes.  W  hen  an  individual  or 
a  Company  adopt  the  Page,  it  settles  the  fence 
question  with  them  for  at  least  one  generation. 
Why  not  invest. Kale?  Send  forevidence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., Adrian. Mich. 


Cooper's  Sheep  Dip. 

Out'  Case  Makes  lOOO  Galls.  Dip. 

Price,  $16  Per  Case. 

SHOOOEFcT,  BEflLE  «ft  CO., 
316  SANSOMK  STREET,  S.  F. 

For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-ln.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  clroular.  A.T.AMES,  Qalt.Cal. 

COCOANUT  OIL  C  M  K  E . 

The  Heat  Feed  for  Stork,  Chickens  and  FIrh. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by  EL  DORADO  LINSEED 
OJL  WORKS  CO.,  308  California  St.,  S.  F  Cal. 


leaving  the  tree  standing  on  its  stump. 
Next  day  the  tree  was  down.  It  had 
apparently  sprung  or  slid  from  the 
stump,  striking  perpendicularly  in  the 
sandy  soil  at  first,  making  a  bole  5 
feet  deep  and  as  far  across. 

Russia  has  under  consideration  the 
establishment  of  a  gigantic  water- 
way from  India  to  St.  Petersburg. 
From  the  confines  of  Afghanistan,  this 
route  would  pass  by  the  Amou  Darya, 
and  across  the  Caspian  sea  to  reach,  by 
way  of  the  Volga  and  the  Marie  river 
system,  the  capital  and  the  Baltic.  The 
whole  project  depends  on  the  possibility 
of  diverting  anew  the  waters  of  the 
Amou  Darya  in  their  ancient  bed,  lead- 
ing to  the  Caspian.  After  the  occupa- 
tion of  Krasnovodsk  in  1869,  and  the 
capture  of  Khiva  in  1873,  a  number  of 
expeditions  were  sent  into  the  Turco- 
man Steppes  to  examine  the  ancient 
beds  of  the  Amou  Darya.  After  Lieut. 
General  A.  Glonkhovskoi's  five  years  of 
unceasing  labor,  the  expedition  re- 
ported in  favor  of  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  bed  of  the  majestic  Amou 
Darya,  which  would  restore  their  an- 
cient fertility  to  the  oases  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  by  re-establishing  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  Turcoman  Steppes,  would 
procure  for  the  whole  region  abundant 
crops.  The  establishing  an  unbroken 
river  route  from  the  Baltic  to  Afghan- 
istan would  open  up  to  Russia  at  the 
same  time  the  markets  of  India,  which 
are  up  to  the  present  inaccessible,  and 
would  assure  for  the  whole  world  the 
shortest  road,  by  the  Caspian  sea  and 
Russia,  by  which  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  richest  country  of  Asia  and 
the  States  of  Europe  would  largely 
benefit.  Last  August  a  new  expedition 
under  the  same  direction  was  sent,  on 
the  initiative  of  the  Government,  to 
the  valley  of  the  Amou  Darya,  with  the 
object  of  ascertaining  what  changes 
had  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the 
river  since  1884,  and  also  in  its  minor 
channels,  so  that  the  new  question  of 
the  best  direction  for  the  course  of  the 
river  might  be  settled. 

Three  useful  things  to  have  in  the 
house  as  a  provision  in  case  of  wounds 
not  sufficiently  serious  to  necessitate  a 
doctor,  are  a  spool  of  adhesive  plaster, 
some  iodoform  gauze  and  a  package  of 
carbolated  absorbent  cotton.  Cleanse 
and  dry  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  cut 
surface  with  a  wad  of  the  cotton,  using 
moderate  pressure,  and  elevating  the 
part  if  necessary  to  check  the  flow  of 
blood.  Do  not  apply  any  water.  Bring 
the  cut  surfaces  together  as  accurately 
as  possible  and  retain  them  there  with 
as  few  and  as  narrow  strips  of  the 
plaster  as  will  suffice,  cutting  them  of  a 
good  length.  Then  cover  the  wound 
with  a  dozen  or  so  thicknesses  of  the 
iodoform  gauze,  which  should  extend  an 
inch  beyond  the  wound.  Over  the  gauze 
apply  a  liberal  layer  of  the  absorbent 
cotton,  allowing  it  to  extend  beyond 
the  gauze.  The  cotton  may  be  kept  in 
place  by  a  bandage,  or  a  part  of  the 
leg  of  a  stocking  may  be  dr 9h\  over  it. 
Moderate  pressure,  if  evenly  distribu- 
ted, is  helpful.  The  pressure  of  a  string 
is  hurtful.  Keep  the  part  moderately 
elevated  and  take  care  that  there  is  no 
constriction  of  the  limb  above  the 
wound. 

The  following  paragraph  is  from  the 
annual  report  of  Consul  Oliver  of 
Merida,  dated  January  19,  1898  : 

"This  section  of  the  Mexican  coast, 
from  Progreso  to  Vera  Cruz,  being 
absolutely  devoid  of  safe  harbors,  com- 
pels me  to  again  remind  exporters  to 
pack  their  goods  more  securely,  so 
that  they  may  stand  the  rough  han- 
dling to  which  they  are  invariably  sub- 
jected in  their  transfer  from  the  ships 
to  the  lighters,  by  reason  of  the  rough, 
open  sea  and  the  "northers"  which 
visit  this  coast  during  five  months  of 
each  year.  The  merchants  here  are 
unanimous  in  their  complaints  regard- 
ing the  careless  manner  in  which  all 
merchandise  from  the  United  States  is 
packed.  They  further  state  that,  by 
reason  of  this  carelessness,  they  have 
lost  a  large  amount  of  trade,  which  has 
gone  to  Europe,  where  all  merchandise 
is  skillfully  and  securely  packed,  with 
an  eye  single  to  the  conditions  re- 
ferred to." 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  I-.I  KKK,  62«  Market  St.,  9.  F.  Holstelns. 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest:  Jerseys  and  Durhamt 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Reglst'd  Berkshlres. 

JERSEYS  The  best  A.  J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  9.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 



FETER  SAXF,  «  SON,  Lick  House,  S  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence soltclted. 


o 


ran 
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Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 

WINNER  of  GOLD  MEDAL  for  SWEEP- 
STAKES B.  Mlnorcas:  Brown,  White  and  Buff 

Leghorns;  B.  P.  Rocks,  and  Houdaiis.  Paul 
Stockton,  Box  1226,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Circular  free. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 

THIRTEEN  EGGS  FOR  W1  OR  MM)  FORWK. 

Stock  from  II  up,  all  breeds.    Carman  Bros., 

Campbell,  Cal. 

Thoroughbred  W.  Leghorns,  extra  tine;  eggB 
strictly  fresh,  tl  per  13.  J.  H.  Frazell,  San  Felipe. 

PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  F.  P.Lowell 
Prop.,  Sacramento,  Cal.   Write  for  Circular. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  h  Bendel,  3.  F. 


are  heavy  feeders  of  Potash 
Potash  exerts  a  marked  influ- 
ence on  the  quality  and  quan 
tity  of  the  fruit.  As  mam 
soils  arc  largely  deficient  ir 
Potash,  a  heavy  application  o 
a  fertilizer  containing  not  lesi 
than  12%  of 

Actual  Potash 

should  be  made.  The  best 
groves  in  the  state  will  bear 
testimony  to  these  facts. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom 
ing  suecial  fertilizers,  bui  are  practical  works,  contain 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization  and 
are  really  helpful  to  larmers.    They  are  sent  free  for 

the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

qi  Nassau  St.,  Ncw  York 

MEYER.  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 
■re  our  Agents  lor  the  Pacific  Coast. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkius.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  St  Berkshire  Hogs 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283.  Stockton. 


Sheep. 


J.  B.  HOYT.  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


BUY    NO  INCUBATOR 


and  pay  for  it  hefort 

giving  it  a  trial. 
The  Arm  who  is  afraid 
to  let  you  try  their  in- 
cubator before  buying 
it,  has  no  faith  In  their 
machine.   We  will  sell 

Sou  ours  ON  TRIAL. 
OT    A    CENT  until 
tried,  and  a  child  can 
run  it  with  5  minutes  attention  a  day. 

We  won  FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD'S  FAIR 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cats- 
logue  will  cost  you  5  cents  and  give  you  $100 
worth  of  practical  Information  on  poultry 
and  Incubators  and  the  money  there  Is  In  the 
business.  Plans  for  Brooders,  houses,  etc.,  fffc 
N.  B. — Send  us  the  names  of  three  persons  In- 
terested In  poultry  and  25  cents  and  we  will 
send  you  "The  Bicycle:  Its  Care  and  Repair," 
a  book  of  180  subjects  and  80  illustrations, 
worth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

VOH  CTJLIH  TJICUBATOR  CO., 

Box  298,  DELAWARE  CITY,  DEL. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regnlating 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Nettuiir. 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remtmb* 
the  Bat  ti  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
131"  Castro  St.,     Oakland,  Cal 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Coille  Shepherd  Dogs. 


$10 


FOR  THE  ON- 
ly  perfect  Incu- 
bator made. 
Freight  Prepaid 
to  your  nearest 
Railroad  Station 
or  Steamer  Landing.  The 
6 nest  Incubator  Catalogue 
ever  issued  mailed  free  if  you 
write  and  mention  this  paper 
PETALUMA  nTCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal- 


5  Short=Horn  Bulls  |68  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  and  two  years  old.  Good  ones ;  some  out  of 
good  dairy  cows. 

Also  JACKS  AND  JENNIES  of  the  French 
Mammoth  family. 

Also  1  BLACK  IMPORTED  FRENCH  DRAFT 
STALLION. 

If  you  want  good  stock  come  and  see  them  or 
write  to 

13.  S.  DRIX/ER, 

Sacramento    County,  Califoruia. 


Antelope, 


The  Iau-geat  Breeden  In  the  Hurld  dm 

PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Positively  the  best 
that  can  be  produced  both  in 
material  and  workmanship  and 
\  in  utility.  Do  not  bay  until  lou 
have  Been  our  168  page  descriptive 
land  finely  illustrated  catalogue. 
PRIARIE  8 TATE  INCB.  CQ.,  HOMER  CITY. PA. 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Buff  Leghorns,  oil  cake  meal, 


The  Mokt  ProUtabh-  as  Well  at  the  Most 
Beautiful  Fowl. 

If  von  would  like  to  have  better  layers, 
write  to  roe  about  BUFF  LEGHORNS. 


HENRY  STIRRING, 


Box  280,  Stockton,  Cal. 


METAL  WHEELS 

in  all  sizes  and  varieties,  to  lit  any 
axle.  They  last  forever.  Either 
direct  or  stagger  spoke;.  Can't 
breakdown;  can't  dry  out'  do 
resetting  of  tires.  Good  In  dry  weather 
as  In  wet  weather.  Send  for  catalog  AS 
prices.  ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 
QUINCY   -  ILLINOIS 


(OLD  PROCESS) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Gocoanut  Cake, 

■         Recommended  Especially  (or 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  In  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(■See  Anatyn»s  in  Cal.  Dairy  Att'n  Report  for  J««.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO  .  16-18  DRUMM  STREET.  S.  F. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  680,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Berkshires  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  in  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums — 8  firsts,  S  seconds,  5  sweepstakes- 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue. 


April  17,  1897. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  April  14,  1897. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended,  : 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole-  j 
sale  values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.    The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
[or  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
<luotations  are    based   on    values  current 
on  above  date.    It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rukai.  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be   remembered,  however,   that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are  j 
justified  as  quotations.    On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to  > 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

PRODUCE  RECEIPTS. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks  1 10,951 

Wheat,  ctls   73,839 

Barley,  ctls   89,723 

Oats,  ctls   8,685 

Corn,  ctls    2,08ft 

Rye,  ctls   745 

Beans,  sks    2,618 

Potatoes,  sks   20,888 

Onions,  sks   232 

Hay,  tons   2,781 

Wool,  bales   5,219 

Hops,  bales  


Since  j  Same  Time 
July  1.  '96.  Last  year. 


4,856 
10,147 
4,688 
504 
225 
176, 
184, 
940 
113 
115 
52 
7 


980 
810 
667 
382 
,149 
729 
078 
794 
461 
078 


4,25.5.601 
9,089,992 
2,886,213 
570,601 
207,9a5 
90,987 
453,035 
889  378 
100,631 
115,135 
50.000 
11,238 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  W-sks   38  072 

Wheat,  ctls   82,947 

Barley,  ctls   65,205 

Oats,  ctls   494 

Corn,  ctls   216 

Beans,  sks   8.109 

Hay,  bales   1.970 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   17,922 

Honey,  cases   2 

Potatoes,  pkgs   53 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  1,  '96. 

Last  Year. 

3,6.37,535 

2,905,915 

9.576,604 

9,035,701 

3,515,102 

2,077,235 

27,904 

18,561 

18,565 

23,891 

:«9  622 

295.487 

51,780 

48,361 

12,164.249 

13,124,096 

1.133,441 

1,677,471 

2.188 

8.257 

72,484 

75,166 

Grain  Freights  and  Charters. 
Contrary  to  previous  indications,  and  also 
to  the  expectations  of  many,  the  market  for 
grain  charters  has  not  been  wholly  lifeless 
the  past  week.  One  iron  ship  was  engaged 
for  immediate  loading  of  wheat  at  Its  6d  net 
to  Cork  for  orders  to  United  Kingdom,  Havre,  [ 
Antwerp  or  Dunkirk.  There  was  inquiry  for  | 
a  ship  to  carry  barley  to  west  coast  of  South 
America,  and  also  for  a  vessel  to  load  bread- 
stuffs  for  South  Africa.  It  was  rumored  that 
the  barley  ship  for  South  America  was  se- 
cured. In  the  way  of  chartering  for  new-crop 
loading  there  was  nothing  reported.  All  the 
business  in  the  latter  line  up  to  date  has  been 
at  £1  7s  6d  for  iron  ships  to  Cork  for  orders, 
usual  option. 

GRAIN  CHARTERS. 

To  arrive. 


246,228 
214.157 


Tonnage  engaged.  Disengaged 

1897   9,799  83,539 

1896   15,374  58.010 

CHARTERS. 

British  ship  Sierra  Cadena,  176S  tons,  wheat 
toU.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk,  17s  6d, 
net. 

Flour. 

There  has  been  a  very  fair  movement  out- 
ward since  last  review,  mainly  to  China, 
Siberia  and  Central  America,  but  supplies 
have  continued  ample  for  the  requirements. 
Trading  on  local  account  was  of  very  light  pro- 
portions. The  quotable  range  of  values  re- 
mained as  last  noted.  Had  there  been  any 
special  selling  pressure,  however,  prices  would 
in  all  probability  have  dropped  to  lower  lev- 
els. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  *3  00@3  la 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   -J  2UC<m  •» 

Country  grades,  extras   4  iuw4  a 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  2U@ -j  •» 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   \  3a@4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  00@4  2d 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  00@4  25 

Wheat. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1895-96.  7*96-97. 

Liv.  quotations            5s7d@5s8d.  5slld<S.6sld. 

Freight  rates                 20(821  *s.  17V4g....s. 

Local  market           »1.07K<»1.10  »1.22J4@1.25 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Prospects  were  not  favorable  early  in  the 
month  for  April  making  as  good  a  record  in 
the  matter  of  wheat  exports  as  March,  al- 
though the  outward  movement  in  March  was 
lighter  than  for  any  previous  month  the  cur- 
rent season.  There  is  a  possibility,  however, 
of  the  present  month  making  a  little  better 
showing  thau  early  indications  warranted  in 


anticipating.  Three  wheat  ships  have  cleared 
since  the  1st  inst.,  and  there  are  two  now  on  ! 
the  engaged  list,  both  likely  to  clear  before 
the  close  of  the  month.  It  the  last  two  ships 
succeed  in  getting  away,  April's  record  will 
tally  the  same  as  previous  month.  The  de- 
moralizing and  damaging  effects  to  the  wheat 
growing  industry  of  gambling  in  options,  or 
wheat  contracts,  so  called,  was  again  forcibly 
illustrated  the  past  fortnight.  In  bea>-  raids 
to  break  the  market  the  quantity  of  wheat 
obtainable  or  available  for  delivery  is  totally 
disregarded.  The  amount  of  short  wheat  con-  ' 
tracts  on  the  San  Francisco  market  during 
the  past  few  months  has  been  known  much  of 
the  time  to  have  been  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  wheat  in  all  Call  Board  warehouses 
suitable  for  delivery  against  Call  Board  con- 
tracts. In  Chicago  the  conditions  are  still 
worse  than  in  this  center.  Operators  there 
will  sell  the  crop  over  and  over  again  and 
never  deliver  a  single  bushel.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  many,  including  some  of  the  members 
of  these  speculative  boards,  that  if  legal  re- 
straints are  not  placed  on  this  wild  gambling 
in  wheat  values  it  will  only  be  a  question  of 
time  when  the  wheat  producing  industry  will 
be  ruined.  Wheat  growers  were  on  the  verge 
of  ruin  two  years  ago  when  No.  1  shipping 
wheat  declined  to  85c  per  cental,  delivered  at  I 
tidewater.  Last  year  there  was  a  sharp  re- 
covery, and  it  looked  as  though  wheat  farm- 
ing was  about  to  take  a  new  lease  of  life  as  a 
paying  business.  The  greater  part  of  the  I 
advance,  however,  came  rather  late  in  the  | 
season  for  producers  to  receive  much  benefit,  j 
as  most  of  them  were  compelled  to  unload 
early.  No.  1  wheat  sold  for  a  brief  period  up  i 
to  11, HO.  Under  equally  favorable  conditions  [ 
twenty  years  ago,  before  the  system  of  wheat 
gambling  was  inaugurated,  No.  1  wheat 
would  have  more  readily  brought  $2.50  per  | 
cental  than  it  did  $1.00  last  December.  Last 
winter's  boom  was  the  result  of  a  famine  in 
India,  two  years'  drouth  in  Australia  and  a 
failure  of  the  crop  in  the  greater  portion  of 
the  wheat  belt  of  South  America.  Despite 
all  this,  December  wheat  has  sold  on  the  San 
Francisco  Call  Board  within  a  fortnight  at 
$1.06%.  Such  a  drop  in  such  a  short  time  and 
under  like  conditions  would  have  been  wholly 
out  of  the  range  of  probabilities  before  wheat 
values  were  shaped  by  the  gambling  element. 
There  was  a  partial  recovery  in  speculative 
prices  on  Saturday  and  Monday,  May  touch- 
ing $1.21%  on  latter  day  and  December  wheat 
closing  at  $1.11  V  Spot  wheat  was  inactive 
and  was  not  quotable  over  $1.25  for  No.  I, 
delivered  alongside  ship.  Tuesday's  market 
was  easier  and  practically  lower  on  Call 
Board,  but  the  loss  was  more  than  recovered 
Wednesday,  with  an  improved  condition  re- 
ported in  foreign  and  Eastern  centers.  Spot 
market  closed  rather  quiet,  but  against 
buyers. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  $1.14%@1.22. 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.07@1.13. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $1.20  %  1.22; 
December  at  $1.U%@1.13. 

California  Milling  *1  32W@1  35 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  22S4fol  2a 

Oregon  Valley   '  -•■'■>'"  1  , 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  22V,(s>l  32*4 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  28V4®1  30 

Barley. 

There  is  prospect  of  further  shipments  of 
this  cereal  being  made  to  South  America, 
west  coast,  before  the  close  of  the  season.  A 
thorough  clean-up  of  stocks  of  old  before  new 
comes  upon  the  market  would  be  very  desir- 
able and  beneficial  for  the  producing  interest. 
There  is  not  likely  in  any  event  to  be  very 
much  old  barley  carried  over  into  the  new 
cereal  year.  There  has  been  a  little  better 
tone  to  the  market  than  during  preceding 
week,  but  values  were  still  far  from  being  on 
what  could  be  termed  a  high  plane,  or  which 
afforded  any  special  profit  to  holders. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  65%@70%c;  December, 
1897,  delivery,  68%@70c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  May  feed  was  offered  at  71%c, 
with  70c  bid;  Dec.  sold  at  68%®68%c. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   TO  §  <2V4 

Feed,  fair  to  good.....   *?>i<9  «** 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   7a  g-  8a 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  (9  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  - 

Oats. 

There  are  not  many  oats  coming  forward, 
but  with  the  limited  demand  only  a  small 


CLARK'S  CUTAWAY/ffi* 


Write  for  treatises  on 
"Agriculture,"  "Orchard 
Culture.''  and  "  The  Util- 
ity of  Wends." 


Extension  Head. 

PRICES  .  .  . 
GREATLY 
REDUCED. 


Dorii  plow  your  Orchard  or  Vineyard  but  once  ;  the  now  famous 
CLARK'S  CUTAWAY  will  do  the  rest. 

It  will  keep  the  Weeds  down,  keep  the  soil  well  Pulverized  and 
do  it,  too,  at  One  Fourth  the  cost  of  plowing. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  421  &  423  MARKET  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


quantity  is  required  to  satisfy  present  needs. 

Stocks  are  mainly  medium  grades,  and  mar-  | 

ket  for  these  shows  the  most  weakness. 

Choice  to  fancy,  particularly  Surprise,  are  ' 

scarce  and  not  obtainable  at  easy  terms.  Com-  j 

mon  grades  are  in  fair  request  at  low  rates. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  125  @1  30 

White,  good  to  choice  1  07V4@1  15 

White,  poor  to  fair   95  @1  05 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  07V4@1  12V4 

Milling  1  10  @1  15 

Surprise,  good  to  choice    140  @  — 

Black  Russian   92V4@1  00 

Red  1  00  @1  16 

Corn. 

Much  the  same  conditions  have  prevailed  in 
the  market  for  this  cereal  as  for  a  week  or  i 
two  preceding,  values  showing  no  special 
changes.  The  export  trade  has  been  revived 
to  a  moderate  extent,  the  last  Panama 
steamer  carrying  about  fifty-three  tons  for 
Central  America,  principally  of  the  Large 
White  variety. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   80   @  85 

Large  Yellow   80  @  82/, 

Small  Yellow   97H@1  02'/, 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  >*  tb   —  @  — 

Kye. 

Stocks  and  offerings  are  small,  but  there  is  j 
little  positive  inquiry  and  values  remain  at  a 
low  range. 

Good  to  choice   80  @  85 

Buckwheat. 
Spot  supplies  are  of  small  compass  and  toler- 
ably well  concentrated.    Holders  are  asking 
decidedly  stiff  figures,  as  compared  with  the 
prices  they  are  willing  to  pay. 

Good  to  choice  185  @135 

Silverskin  1  30   @1  40 

Means. 

A  New  York  authority,  under  recent  date, 
thus  outlines  the  market  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  continent,  prices  quoted  being  per  60-lb. 
busbel : 

Fresh  supplies  have  come  forward  more  moder- 
ately, but  with  the  previous  accumulations  there 
was  ample  stock  of  most  kinds  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  trade  and  prices  have  made 
little  or  no  recovery.  There  has  been  some  thought 
that  the  proposed  tariff  legislation  will  largely 
shut  out  Canadian  beans,  and  that  the  small  vari- 
eties mav  do  better  later  on :  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  so  far  this  year  New  York  State 
and  Michigan  have  furnished  most  of  the  stock, 
arrivals  from  Canada  neing  comparatively  light, 
and  there  is  no  real  shortage  in  sii?ht  vet.  Medium 
have  had  so  little  call  durius?  the  week  that  best 
lots  have  settled  to  85c,  at  which  they  can  still  be 
bought.  Pea  have  ruo  a  little  scarce  and  recent 
business  has  been  mostly  at  85c,  with  rather  a 
tirmfeclingattheclo.su.  Marrow  have  sold  gen- 
erally at  il  10,  bo  h  home  jobbers  and  exporters 
securing  choice  quality  at  that:  demand  has  been 
sluggish  and  most  holders  have  not  hesitated  to 
sell :  within  a  day  of  two  a  slightly  better  feeling 
has  been  shown,  with  some  disposition  to  bold 
favorite  ma  ks  2v4c  higher.  Quite  a  tiuantity  of  Keel 
Kidney  has  in-en  sold  to  shippers  at  $l.2<«  I.27V4 
f.  o.  b.;  stock  has  been  reduced  and  a  little  more 
confidence  is  now  displayed.  White  Kidney  neg- 
lected. A  few  sales  of  ^  ellow  Kye  at  $1.05;  outlet 
small.  Turtle  Soup  scarce,  but  demand  light. 
The  recent  syndicate  "  boom''  in  Limas  has  col- 
lapsed, and  prices  have  dropped  7vJ(»  10c  within  a 
week:  11.23  is  now  accepted  in  a  jobbing  way.  and 
round  lots  can  be  bought  at  2'/4@5c  less.  Trade  in 
green  peas  is  light  and  feeling  easy. 

In  the  local  market  trading  has  not  been 
very  active  the  current  week,  but  where 
transfers  were  effected,  they  were  in  the 
main  at  full  current  figures.  Such  varieties 
as  are  in  good  supply  are  going  at  generally 
low  prices.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with 
Small  Whites  and  Lady  Washingtons.  In  can- 
sequence  of  the  low  rates  prevailing  on  the 
last  named  varieties,  they  are  receiving  con- 
siderable attention  from  speculative  opera- 
tors. It  is  believed  the  coming  crop  of  white 
beans  will  be  light,  as  it  is  said  they  cannot 
be  frown  profitably  at  values  which  have 
been  lately  current.  Over  2700  sacks  of  beans 
went  out  per  last  China  steamer. 


Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  lbs  *1  10  @1  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  10  @1  20 

Lady  Washington   90  @1  10 

Butter,  small   1  10  @1  85 

Butter,  large   1  40  @1  60 

Pinks   1  10  @1  30 

Bayos.good  to  choice   1  90  @2  00 

Reds   1  30  @1  40 

Red  Kidneys   1  75  @2  00 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  60 

Black-eye  Beans   1  65  @1  75 

Horse  Beans   75  <ct>  90 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   2  00  <5>2  25 

Dried  Peas. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  doing  in  local 
product  at  present,  owing  to  absence  of  desir- 
able qualities.    Low  grades  are  not  wanted. 

Green  Peas,  California  II  40  @1  55 

Niles  Peas   1  85  @1  35 

Wool. 

The  market  continues  strong.  The  clip  is 
showing  as  a  rule  decidedly  fine  quality,  and 
this  is,  of  course,  greatly  in  its  favor.  There 
is  a  good  demand,  both  here  and  in  the  in- 
terior, and  prices  are  paid  in  some  instances 
which  seem  to  be  higher  than  are  warranted. 
Buyers,  in  fact,  admit  this,  but  claim  they 
need  the  wools,  and,  through  speculative  com- 
petition, are  compelled  to  pay  stiff  figures. 
Wool  has  been  lately  purchased  at  13c  per 
pound  on  the  sheep's  back,  the  clip  from  the 
same  sheep  selling  a  year  ago  at  8c.  What- 
ever may  be  said  for  or  against  a  protective 
tariff,  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the 
wool  industry  suffered  greatly  under  free 
trade,  and  is  recovering  rapidly  under  the  as- 
surance that  the  proposed  tariff  will  soon  be- 
come a  law.  The  improvement  in  value  is  con- 
siderably more  than  the  proposed  duty.  At 
the  close  the  market  is  showing  less  activity, 
most  of  the  speculative  buyers  having  all  the 
wools  they  can  conveniently  carry. 

SPRING. 

Nonhern  California,  free  U  @13 

Mountain,  free  10  (&13 

San  Joaquin,  12  months   7  @  9 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  7  months         8  @11 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @13 

Oregon,  Eastern   8  @10 

Hops. 

Recent  mail  advices  from  New  York  furnish 
the  following  description  of  the  condition  of 
the  hop  market  in  that  center: 

The  business  passing  is  still  of  very  small  mag- 
nitude.   Brewers  have  called  for  some  more  of 
their  early  purchases  and  a  few  lots  have  changed 
hands  retween  dealers,  but  nearly  all  of  the  sales 
seemed  to  be  forced  and  further  concessions  have 
been  made.   The  great  scarcity  of  strictly  choice 
Oregous  has  enabled  holders  to  keep  the  price 
steadier  than  for  other  grades.   A  few  sales  were 
reported  during  the  week  to  cash  brewers  at  a 
little  higher  rate  than  we  quote,  but  at  the  close 
12c  seems  to  be  all  that  the  situation  warrants 
quoting.    Leaving  that  quality  there  is  a  drop  at 
once  to  about  10l/,c  for  best  State,  and  some  prime 
Ronomas  have  bten  sold  at  10c    Prom  that  figure 
I  downward  it  is  wholly  a  matter  of  negotiation, 
and  it  requires  strong  persuasion  to  get  buyers  to 
I  look  at  stock.   Pretty  fair  quality  is  offering  at 
!  7<n  8c,  and  low-grade  States  are  entirely  nominal; 
1  can  be  bought  down  to  5c  or  less.   Receipts  have 
I  been  light  for  some  time  past,  and  the  holdings 
here  are  very  moderate,  but  the  inability  to  effect 
I  sales  is  the  cause  of  the  extreme  depression.  All 
I  the  country  markets  are  low  and  weak,  with 
'  growers  making  some  effort  to  realize  on  the  re- 
maining stock. 
The  wholesale  market  in  this  center  is  life- 
]  less.    The  inquiry  from  large  operators  is  not 
I  active  nor  urgent,  neither  are  holdings  being 
j  pressed  upon  the  market  for  custom  to  any 
noteworthy  degree.    Quotations,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  special  transactions,  are  based 
largely  on  the  views  of  holders. 

Fair  to  choice,  1896  crop  Ml  @12 

Hay  and  Straw. 
The  hay  market  has  shown  a  generally  weak 
tone  since  last  review.    As  the  season  is  now 
nearly  ended,  consumers  take  hold  much  more 
lightly  than  they  would  early  in  the  winter, 
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particularly  with  prospects  good  for  a  liberal  . 

yield  the  coming  harvest.    Straw  has  been 

selling  at  former  prices,  the  supply  keeping  ; 

fully  up  to  or  ahead  of  requirements. 

Wheat  7  50®10  50  j 

Wheat  and  Oat  7  00®  10  00  j 

Oat   «  00®  8  50 

Barley   6  00®  8  50  I 

Clover  6  00@  7  50 

Stock  Hay   4  50®  5  50 

Alfalfa  6  000  7  50  ! 

Compressed  6  00(d)  9  50  | 

Straw,  ft  bale   35®  50 


Bran  and 


MUlstufTs. 

Middlings  have 


been  ruling 


firmer,  with  verv  little  arriving  from  outside  I  Mutton-ewes.,  44®5c;  wethers. 

'  •  ...         .         ■  i    1  Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  small  and  medium 

points.    Rolled  barley  is  hardly  so  favorable  1  - 

to  buyers  as  a  week  ago.  Market  for  Corn- 
meal  feed  is  easy,  while  Cracked  Corn  is 
steadily  held. 

Bran.  $  ton  12  50®  13  50 


ter  and  market  is  easy  in  tone.  In  a  small 
way  dealers  are  asking  an  advance  of  Ws 
(iiV/tc  over  wholesale  figures. 

Fair  to  choice,  V  lb  24  @26 

Live  Stuck  mid  Meats. 
Beef  in  prime  condition  does  not  lack  for 
prompt  custom.  Mutton  ruled  a  little  firmer, 
partly  due  to  wool  commanding  advanced  fig- 
ures. Hogs  were  in  increased  receipt  and 
lower,  with  market  weak  at  the  decline. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  1?  lb   54®  6 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  @  5*4 

Beef,  3d  quality   44®  5 

5  ®  54 

»%m  4 

Hogs,  large  hard   9H&  3?4 

i  Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  ® — 

I  Hogs,  country  dressed   5  @  5'4 

I  Veal,  small,  f*  lb   6  (»  1 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   64@  7H 


Middlings  18  50® 1 8  00 

Barley,  Rolled  15  50®  16  00 

Cornmeal  17  00®  17  50 

Cracked  Corn  19  00®  19  50 


Seeds. 

Market  for  all  descriptions  quoted  herewith 
is  ruling  quiet.  With  no  trading  worthy  of 
mention,  values  are  necessarily  poorly  de- 
fined. Mustard  Seed  is  still  offering  In  quan- 
tity sufficient  to  admit  of  wholesale  negotia- 
tions. 

Per  ell. 

Mustard,  Yellow  1  40@1  60 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  50@2  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  0082  25 

Flax  1  50® I  60 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  ®24 

Rape  2X@2X 

Hemp   8M#*M 

Alfalfa,  Utah  54@5« 

Hags  and  liagging- 

Values  in  the  drain  Bag  market  continue 
as  previously  quoted,  but  buyers  are  not  tak- 
ing hold  to  any  great  extent.  Importers 
seem  as  indifferent  about  pushing  sales  as 
farmers  and  interior  dealers  are  about  pur- 
chasing. In  contracts  for  forward  deliveries 
of  Calcuttas  a  duty  clause  is  inserted,  provid- 
ing for  the  payment  of  any  duty  over  and 
above  the  contract  price. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  buyer  July   5!4®  5& 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   h%«a  6 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  40  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  27  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  34  lb  24  ®— 

Gunnies  10  ® — 

Bean  bags   4  @  44 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   54®  7V4 

Bides,  Pelts  Mid  Tallow. 

Business  in  Dry  Hides  has  been  at  generally 
unchanged  figures,  with  demand  fair.    Wet  | 
Salted  Hides  are  lower.    Tendency  in  Pelts  | 
has  been  to  firmness,  particularly  on  long  wool  I 
stock.    Tallow  is  going  at  reduced  prices. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can  ! 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.    Culls  of  all  i 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily  I 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs          8  ®— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs.  ..  7  ® — 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs          64®  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  64®  7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  64®  7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   6  ®7 

Wet  Salted  Veal   6  @7 

Wet  Salted  Calf   7  ®  8 

Dry  Hides  124®  13 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs  .  9  ®10 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  @15  — 

Horse  Hides,  large  

Horse  Hides,  medium  — 

Horse  Hides,  small  25 

Colts'  Hides  26 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  50 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  40 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  25 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   10 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  ,  —  ®20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  ®10 

Elk  Hides   9  @12 

Tallow,  good  quality   24®  3 

Tallow,  No.  2   2   (a  24 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  80  ®35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @25 

Kid  Skins   5  ®— 

Honey. 

There  is  not  much  water-white  liquid  Ex- 
tracted and  no  great  quantity  of  white  Comb 
now  on  market.  Of  Amber  grades,  however, 
there  are  still  fairly  liberal  quantities  offer- 
ing, with  demand  poor,  as  is  natural  for  this 
late  date,  with  a  larger  yield  expected  the 
coming  summer  than  last  season.  Quotations 
remain  as  before,  but  market  lacks  firmness. 
New  crop  honey  is  expected  from  San  Diego 
county  in  a  few  days,  this  date  being  unusu- 
ally early  for  new  crop  arrivals. 

White  Comb,  1-lb  frames   9  @I0 

Amber  Comb   5  @7 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   54@— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   34®  4 

Dark  Tule   2*@— 

Beeswax. 

There  is  not  much  demand  from  any  quar- 


l'oultry. 

The  market  for  Old  Chickens  was  slow, 
!  owing  to  the  arrival  of  three  carloads  of  East- 
|  ern  poultry  within  the  week.  Large  Young 
Chickens  in  prime  condition  sold  fully  up  to 
figures  of  preceding  week.  Very  small  Broil- 
ers were  in  poor  request  at  low  prices.  Ducks 
and  Geese  brought  a  comparatively  low  figure. 
Not  mauy  Turkeys  were  required  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  this  fowl.  Pigeon  market 
was  quiet  and  easier. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb    — @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  lb   15®  16 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   15®  16 

Hens,  Cal.,  f  doz  4  50@5  50 

Roosters, old  4  O0@4  25 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  7  (K)®8  00 

Fryers  5  50® 6  00 

Broilers,  large  5  0tl»5  50 

Broilers,  small  3  00@4  00 

Ducks,  young,  f>  doz   6  00@7  50 


Cauliflower,  ¥  doz   75®  — 

Cucumbers,  *  doz   50®  1  00 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   — ®  — 

Garlic,  ¥  lb   1®  IH 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ~&  lb   — ®  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  Ifr  lb   — @  — 

Okra.  Dried,  *  lb   10®  124 

Onions,  Red,  1»  cental   — ®  — 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   3  50®  5  00 

Peas,  Green,  ¥  fc   2®  3 

Pepper,  Bell,  V  large  box   — ®  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  lb   20®  25 

Rhubarb,  1»  box   50®  1  00 

Squash,  Cream,  ft  box   —  ®  — 

Squash,  Summer,  ^  box   — ®  — 

Tomatoes,  Mexican,  per  box   1  40®  1  50 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  H  box   1  25®  1  75 

Potatoes. 

Inquiry  was  mainly  for  choice  to  select  Bur- 
bank  Seedlings,  supplies  of  which  description 
were  not  heavy  and  they  brought  as  a  rule 
comparatively  good  prices.  Common  qualities 
were  rather  plentiful  and  inclined  in  favor  of 
the  buyer.  Seed  potatoes  were  offered  in 
moderate  quantity  at  former  range  of  values, 
but  the  demand  was  light,  having  been 
nearly  satisfied  for  the  season.  New  potatoes 
were  in  sufficiently  increased  receipt  to  cause 
lower  prices  to  rule. 

IN  SACKS. 

Early  Rose,  River,  f  cental   70®  85 

Peerless,  River   — ®  — 

Reds  River   70®  80 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — ®  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   800  76 

Burbanks,  River   40®  65 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomalcs   55®  80 

Burbanks,  Oregon   7501  00 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   75®  1  25 

New  potatoes,  n  lb   14®  l* 

Sweet  Potatoes,  cental   1  5o®l  90 


fulls. 
7  ®— 
6  @— 
W,<n  6 
54®  6 
54®  6 
6  @— 

6  @- 

7  ®— 
9  4 (a  III 
7    ®  8 

—  @10 

—  @1  00 
®75 

(a  M 

®50 
®75 
(a  50 
®4(l 
to  20 


Ducks,  old  .   4  50®5  50 

I  Geese,  f  pair  l  75®  — 

I  Goslings,  *  pair  2  2502  SO 

Pigeons,  Old,  ft  doz  150®  — 

1  Pigeons,  Young  1  75®2  00 

Batter. 

Market  has  been  ruling  fairly  steady  for  all 

desirable  grades,  with  demand  sufficient  to 

prevent  any  noteworthy  accumulations.  Or- 

!  ders  for  shipping  and  packing  are  relieving 

the  market  of  the  surplus.    Owing  to  warm 

I  weather,  some  consignments  arrived  heated 

j  and  out  of  shape.    Such  butter  had  to  go  at 

less  than  full  current  figures,  and  at  reduced 

prices  was  not  much  sought  after. 

Creamery  extras,  *  lb  134®— 

Creamery  firsts  13  ®— 

Creamery  seconds  12  ®I24 

Dairy  select  12  @ — 

Dairy  seconds  104  « 114 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  10  @— 

Mixed  store     8  ®10 
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Creamery  in  tubs  13  ,3)14 

Pickled  roll  134®14 

Dairy  in  tubs  124@13 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  124®13 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  10   (a  12 

Cheese. 

Most  of  the  wholesale  houses  are  carrying 
light  stocks  at  present,  but  there  is  enough 
on  market  for  all  immediate  needs,  and  more 
;  liberal  receipts  are  anticipated  in  the  near 
j  future.    Values  remain  at  about  same  range 
]  as  quoted  in  last  issue,  but  the  market  is  not 
firm. 

;  California  fancy  flat,  new   64®  7 

1  California,  good  to  choice   54®  6 

t  California,  fair  to  good   5  @  54 

1  California,  "Young  Americas"   64®  74 

There  has  been  a  decided  tendency  to  a 
wider  rauge  in  values.    In  consequence  of 
|  warm  weather,  store-gathered  eggs,  as  well 
consignments  generally  from  warm  sections 
and  remote  points  are  not.  showing  as  good 
:  average  quality  as  they  did  in  the  early 
spring.    Buyers  are  discriminating  more  than 
for  some  time  past,  and  as  a  result  are  giving 
1  the  preference  to  favorite  marks,  particularly 
those  from  near-by  points.    Values  will  soon 
show  a  much  wider  range. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  12  ®— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size. .11  ®114 

I  California,  good  to  choice  store  I04®ll 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  ®10 

Oregon,  prime  10  ®104 

I  Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  @— 

Duck  eggs  124®  13 

Vegetables- 
Onion  market  was  quite  firm  for  choice  to 
select,  with  only  Oregon  and  Australian  stock 
on  market.    The  latter  were  held  at  about  $5 
I  in  a  jobbing  way.    Cabbage  was  scarce  and 
higher,  with  a  good  shipping  demand.  Aspara- 
1  gus.  Peas,  Rhubarb  and   nearly  all  spring 
vegetables  were  lower,  owing  to  materially 
!  increased  arrivals. 

j  Asparagus,  choice,  ~#.  box   I  50®  l  75 

,  Asparagus,  common,  $  box   75®  1  00 

i  Beans,  Garden,  V  U>   74®  10 

Beans,  Lima,  f>  tb    @   

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  H  100   75®  85 


We  are  beadiiuarti-rs  for  Alaska  Supplies  of  all  kinds,  having  fitted  out  several 
l;irne  parlies.    It  will  oosi  \  on  nothing-  to  get  our  prices. 
Barb  Wire,  Wire  Nails  and  Wire  Netting  at  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

Prunes,  fine  black  French  7II»  to  sds.  in  sacks,  per  lb  34c 

Siijfar,  best  dry  granulated.  Western  refinery,  sacks  or  bbls.,  per  lb   ......  5c 

Arhuckle'x  Collee.  In  any  quantity,  per  lb   !.■><• 

Itiril  Seed,  mixed,  just  received,  clean  and  good,  per  lb   I  Hill 

Potatoes  for  Seed,  aiso  grass  and  vegetable  seeds  at  lowest  prices. 


ALASKA 
OUTFITS. 


The  Fruit  Market. 


I 


WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH. 

M.  MOORE,  221  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Outside  of  citrus  fruits,  there  is  little  now 
offering  of  any  sort.  Apples  are  the  only  va- 
riety of  which  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
justify  quotations,  and  present  stocks  of  these 
are  largely  Eastern  product.  California  needs 
to  look  well  to  her  laurels  and  improve  her 
record  of  the  past  few  months  if  she  wishes  to 
retain  her  reputation  as  an  all-the-year-round 
fruit  section.  It  was  regarded  as  nothing  out 
of  the  way  to  see  fresh  California  Strawber- 
ries, out-of-door  product,  on  the  market  the 
entire  year.  There  has  been  practically  none 
of  this  fruit  offering  for  several  months  and 
we  are  now  well  on  In  spring,  close  to  the 
time  when  the  berry  season  is  at  its  height  in 
the  Eastern  States.  A  few  Strawberries 
have  arrived  during  the  past  two  or  three 
weeks,  commanding  TocW.tl  per  1-lb.  basket. 
A  decided  increase  in  receipts,— enough  to 
warrant  giving  regular  quotations,— is  ex- 
pected at  an  early  day.  Values  for  Pacific 
coast  Apples  were  without  quotable  change, 
but  were  not  very  well  defined,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  noteworthy  offerings.  Eastern  Ap- 
ples are  still  coming  forward,  a  carload  arriv- 
ing this  week  and  more  being  reported  on  the 
way.  Eastern  of  desirable  variety,  sucn  as 
Ben  Davis,  are  offering  at  $4f<£4.50  per  barrel. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  per  box   2  00®  2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-B)  box   1  50®  2  00 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50- lb  box   1  00®  1  50 

Apples,  common,     50-lb  box   75®  1  00 

Dried  Fruit. 

A  New  York  review  of  late  date  gives  the 
following  concerning  the  dried  fruit  market 
in  the  East: 

The  market  has  shown  little  change  this  week. 
Prime  evaporated  apples  have  bad  a  little  more 
attention  lrom  exporters,  who  have  bid  8448UC 
quite  freely,  and  holders  have  generally  asked  a 
fraction  more;  aside  from  this  grade,  hardly 
enough  business  is  reported  to  test  values,  the 
better  qualities  being  entirely  neglected,  except 
from  local  jobbers.  Scarcely  any  sun-dried  sliced 
apples  here.  Sun-dried  quarters  in  quite  free  sup- 
ply, but  selling  slowly,  and  outside  quotations  ex- 
ceptional, imd  only  obtainable  for  finest  lots. 
Chops  in  lUht  supply  and  firm,  with  some  stock 
held  higher  than  we  quote.  Cores  and  skins  plenty 
and  easy  ;  general  sales  have  been  at  $1. 6001.65. 
though  some  stock  held  much  higher,  and  damp  or 
defective  would  not  exceed  tlw  1.25.  Raspberries 
slightly  lower  under  more  pressure  to  realize 
Cherries  in  light  supply  and  steady.  Little  doing 
in  huckleberries  or  blackberries.  California  fruit 
has  met  a  steady  jobbing  demand. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1896,  per  lb   »  ®11 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bags,  1896,  per  lb          8  ®I0 

Peaches,  California,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb. . .  10  ®  16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1896,  unpeeled,  lb   6  @I0 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality.  .3  ®  7 

Aside  from  the  filling  of  orders  for  Aus- 
tralia, to  go  forward  per  next  steamer,  ex- 
tended mention  of  which  was  made  in  last 
issue,  and  the  filling  of  small  coast  and  Terri- 
torial orders,  there  is  no  business  of  conse- 
quence to  record  in  the  local  market.  Owing 
to  light  stocks  of  most  descriptions,  it  is  the 
exception  where  there  is  any  special  weak- 
ness to  record.  Desirable  qualities  of  Apri- 
cots and  Peaches  are  especially  in  limited 
stock,  recent  orders  having  run  heavily  on 
these  descriptions,  especially  as  compared 
with  the  quantities  lately  offered  of  the  kinds 
in  question.  Pears  remain  quotably  about  as 
last  noted.  Some  quartered  Bartletts  were 
placed  from  first  hands  at  3l4c.  Apples  con- 
tinue favorable  to  buyers,  both  imported  and 
domestic  product,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
present  stocks  of  latter  sort.    Eastern  evapo- 


rated of  fair  quality  are  still  obtainable  here 
at  5c,  although  prime  quality  from  the  East 
cannot  now  be  laid  do-vn  here  under  bL/,c  and 
afford  any  margin  whatever  to  jobbers. 
Prune  market  is  showing  weakness,  particu- 
larly for  the  medium  and  small  sizes.  Stocks 
are  mainly  of  the  medium  grades.  The  sup- 
ply of  40-.")0s  is  light  and  these  are  not  readily 
obtainable  under  5%c  The  four  sizes  can  be 
had  at  2%c,  and  70-S0s  were  this  week  offered 
at  -M4c.  For  100-1'JOs  the  market  was  quot- 
able at  1%@1%C,  these  figures  being  mainly 
based  on  asking  prices.  Buyers  were  slow  to 
make  bids,  and  there  was  little  other  than 
the  views  of  holders  upon  which  to  quote 
values.  L,ate  advices  from  the  interior  con- 
firm previous  reports  that  the  growing  crop 
of  Apricots  was  seriously  damaged  by  frost, 
in  a  few  localities  being  virtually  a  total  loss. 
The  opinion  is  pretty  generally  entertained, 
however,  that  the  yield  will  prove  heavier 
than  last  year,  despite  the  injury.  Peaches 
and  other  varieties  also  suffered  some  from 
frost,  but  the  damage  was  not  nearly  so 
serious  as  to  Apricots.  A  shipment  of  5400 
pounds  dried  fruit  went  forward  per  last 
Panama  steamer  for  Germany. 

EVAPORATED  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  lb   7'<0  ~\ 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   84®  9 

Apricots.  Moorpark   11  0124 

Apples,  in  boxes   44®  54 

Nectarines,  White   44®  5 

Nectarines.  Red   4  ® — 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4  14 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy   54«a  AM  1 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  10  011 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   4  ®  5 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  6  (<4 — 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4  ®  44 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         3  ®  4 

Plums,  pitted   34®  i 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   2H®  24 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  small  sizes   140  2 

Prunes,  Silver   6  0  7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary  5  ®  6 

Apples,  sliced   2  ®  2* 

Apples,  quartered   3  ® — 

Figs,  Black   —  ®— 

Figs,  White   24®  34 

Plums,  unpit ted   1  ®  14 

Raisin*. 

Dealers  and  brokers  without  exception  re- 
port trade  in  raisins  of  a  slow  order.  Quot- 
able values  show  no  appreciable  changes,  but 
only  to  buyers  in  actual  need,  and  where  the 
quality  and  quantity  are  exactly  to  their 
suiting,  caD  sales  be  made  at  full  figures. 
Some  choice  ;i-crown  loose  Muscatel  werej 
placed  at  4%c,  San  Francisco  delivery,  bufl 
they  were  equal  to  many  of  the  4-crown  rai- 
sins. There  are  ^-crowns  of  more  ordinary 
quality  than  the  lot  above  stated  which  are 
offering  at  4c  and  then  fail  to  attract  custom. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   I  50®  2  00 

Debesa  Clusters,  per  box   1  25®   

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   1  15®  1  2& 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-Jb  box   1  00®  I  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ^  lb  I>£@5 

LOOM  Muscatel,  3-crown  4  ®4!4 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  34®  — 

Sultanas  54®6 

Seedless  Muscatel   — <<t  — 

Dried  Grapes   — ®  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  have  been  in  fust-class  demand 
most  of  the  current  week,  the  unusually 
warm  weather  for  this  early  date  in  the  sea- 
son causing  consumers  to  take  hold  quite 
freely  of  citrus  fruits.  There  were  quite  fair 
receipts,  but  stocks  were  little  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  the  demand.  Market  ruled  firm 
for  choice  to  select  Navels,  but  for  the  more 
common  grades  was  not  particularly  favorable 
to  sellers.  Some  Navels  of  irregular  sizes  ar- 
rived from  southern  California  in  barrels,  and 
sales  of  these  were  made  down  to  W  50  per 
barrel.  Seedlings  moved  slowly  and  in  the 
main  at  former  easy  rates. 

Lemons  were  in  improved  demand  and  mar- 
ket was  firmer  without  being  materially 
higher.  The  most  positive  inquiry  was 
mostly  for  a  choice,  bright,  thin-skinned 
lemon.  Common  qualities  remained  in  about 
as  poor  request  as  previously  noted.  Limes 
commanded  an  advance. 

Oranges— Wash.  Navels,  choice,  ¥  l»x.  3  00®  8  50 
Wash.  Navels,  off  qualities,  *  box. . .  I  25w  I  ■ 

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet   1  25®  1  75 

Cal.  Seed  lings   75®  I  50 

Cal.  Mandarin  —  — ®  

Mexican   ®  

Grape  Fruit,  "f»  case   3  00®  4  Oil 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,     box   2  00®  2  25 

Cat,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  78 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  I  * 

Limes— Mexican,  V  box   I  00®  4  50 

Cal.,  small  box   50®  I  00 

Nats. 

The  market  for  Almonds  shows  the  same 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

41  General  Commission  Merchants,  4* 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  K. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

Interest. 
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firmness  as  previously  noted,  partly  due  to  the 

heavy  damage  by  frost  which  was  experienced 

a  few  weeks  ago.    Dealers  report  that  after  a 

careful  survey  of  the  market  in  this  center 

they  find  it  to  be  particularly  bare  of  choice 

Almonds.   The  market  is  still  well  stocked 

with  Walnuts  of  last  season's  crop  and  buyers 

are  able  to  dictate  lower  prices. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8  @  9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5  @  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   4H@— 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   2ys@— 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @ — 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   7!4@ — 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hard  shell   5!4@  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @5 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   8  mo 

California  Dried  Fruits  at  New 
York. 


Nkw  York,  April  12.— The  demand  is  still 
small.  California  raisins  arc  dull.  Holders  re- 
main Hrm,  seemingly  indisposed  to  force  business. 
Supplies  are  smaller  than  usual  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  early  summer  requirements  will 
have  been  covered  very  soon.  Sultanas  are  irreg- 
ular. In  some  cases  sellers  are  inclined  to  lower 
prices. 

CURRANTS— Inactive,  firmer. 
PRUNES— Scarce,  demand  fair,  prices  firm. 
PEACHES— In  good  demand,  steady,  stocks 
small. 

APRICOTS — Supply  light,  prices  steady,  de- 
mand only  moderate. 

FIGS— Firm,  but  dull. 

NUTS— Very  dull,  but  steady. 

New  York,  April  14.  —  The  market  is  dull. 
Stocks  on  hand  small,  receipts  light,  prices 
steady.  Raisins  are  quoted  at  !>J£<§>6c  for  Califor- 
nia 4-crown  loose  Muscatel;  Valencia,  4V4@5Hc; 
Sultana,  5H@7%c. 

PRUNES— California,  25-lb.  boxes,  l'o>?'/,c;  50- 
lb.  boxes,  3H@7c. 

APRICOTS— California,  boxes,  !if«15c;  bags,  8<§ 
11c. 

PEACHES— Unpeeled.  6(d»y,c;  peeled,  12(.<  15c. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Roseville  Grange. 


A.  Lander,  who  is  at  present  at  the 
head  of  one  of  our  leading  fraternal 
organizations  in  this  State,  gave  an 
account  of  some  of  the  practices  of 
that    organization    which    might  be 
profitably  applied  to   Grange  work. 
Bro.  D.  Flint  gave  his  opinion  as  to  the 
reason  of    dormancy  in  subordinate 
Granges.    W.   M.   Gould  closed   the  j 
speaking  by  thanking  all  present  for 
their  attendance  and  the  speakers  for  j 
the  words  of  counsel,  advice  and  good  j 
cheer  offered.  W.  W.  Greer. 


President  of  the  Vermont  State 
Dairymen's  Association  on 
the  De  Laval  "  Baby  "  Cream 
Separators. 


Death  of   Hr.  and  Mrs.  Warren 
Benner. 


After  a  ride  of  twenty-seven  miles  on 
the  beautiful  spring  morning  of  April 
3rd,  the  writer  drew  rein  in  front  of 
Roseville  Grange  hall  in  response  to  an 
invitation  received  to  pay  that  Grange 
an  official  visit.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  Worthy  Master  J.  D. 
(Jould  and  the  necessary  routine  busi- 
ness transacted,  after  which  a  recess 
was  declared  for  dinner.  The  after- 
uoon  was  occupied  with  suggestions 
for  the  good  of  the  Order.  The  writer 
being  called  upon,  as  usual,  first,  out- 
lined the  work  being  done  by  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  the  progress 
the  Order  was  making  all  over  the 
United  States,  the  progress  we  are 
making  in  California,  referred  to  the 
marked  attention  the  Order  was  at- 
tracting in  California  and  the  substan- 
tial improvement  reported  from  differ- 
ent sections.  Reference  was  made  to 
the  results  achieved  in  legislative  work 
in  the  United  States  and  in  this  State, 
to  the  signal  and  substantial  victory  of 
the  Order  in  the  appointment  of  Hon. 
J.  H.  Brigham,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  to  our  success  in  having 
had  enacted  a  law  permitting  the  or- 
ganization of  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies  in  this  State,  and  closed  by 
giving  what  suggestions  and  ideas  his 
experience  dictated  for  the  successful 
conducting  of  a  subordinate  Grange. 

Deputy  Thos.  Waite  followed  by 
reading  from  his  note-book  accounts  of 
Eastern  Grange  work  and  comment- 
ing on  the  same.  He  also  gave  a  very 
cheering  account  of  the  condition  of 
the  subordinate  Granges  in  Sacra- 
mento county. 

Sister  Etta  Cornell,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Master,  responded  for  American 
River  Grange,  reporting  her  Grange 
to  be  on  the  high  road  to  prosperity. 

W.  M.  Decker  of  South  Sutter 
(J range  invited  all  present  to  visit  his 
Grange  and  witness  the  instruction  of 
a  class  May  12th,  when  he  said  his 
county  would  endeavor  to  return  in  a 
measure  some  of  the  hospitality  he  had 
received. 

W.  M.  Burke  responded  for  Sacra- 
mento Grange,  telling  of  their  recent 
successful  ventures  and  asserting  that 
in  the  future  they  would  be  heard 
from.  Bro.  E.  Greer  explained  the 
workings  of  the  trade-card  system  in 
Sacramento  county  and  the  substan- 
tial benefits  the  members  were  deriv- 
ing from  co-operative  buying.    Bro.  T. 


(From  a  Maine  Paper.) 

It  is  something  very  unusual  for  hus- 
band and  wife  to  live  together  for  half 
a  century  and  be  buried  on  the  same 
day,  yet  such  was  the  case  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Warren  Benner,  whose  last 
sad  rites  were  performed  at  their  late 
home  near  Benner  Mills  last  Sunday. 
Mr.  Benner  died  March  10th,  at  the 
age  of  77  years  and  10  months,  of  pneu- 
monia. Mrs.  Benner  died  the  18th  of 
the  same  disease,  with  other  complica- 
tions, at  the  age  of  80  years.  Mr. 
Benner  was  a  son  of  Charles  Benner 
and  one  of  thirteen  children,  all  of 
whom  lived  to  be  married.  He  mar- 
ried Nancy  Watts  of  Warren,  who  was 
one  of  a  family  of  sixteen  children. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benner  lived  on  the  farm 
where  they  died  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years,  enjoying  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  neighbors  and  citizens. 
Both  were  charter  members  of  White 
Oak  Grange,  North  Warren.  Their 
surviving  children  are  Mrs.  Alden  O. 
Kaler  of  Waldoboro  ;  Mrs.  James  P. 
Crane,  San  Francisco ;  Elliot  T.  Ben- 
ner, North  Warren ;  Mrs.  Irene  B. 
Woodhams,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  Elwin  Ben- 
ner, Bonny  Doon,  Cal.,  and  Charles  A. 
Benner  of  Rockport,  Me. 


Morrisville,  Vt.,  March  5,  1897. 

"  Six  years  ago  I  took  a  De  Laval  '  Baby  ' 
No.  2  separator  to  test  beside  my  Cabinet 
creamer.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  I  be- 
came satisfied  that  1  could  afford  to  be  called 
a  fool  by  my  neighbors  and  throw  away  my 
nearly  new  $150  creamer  and  pay  f  125  for  a 
little  '  Baby  '  separator.  It  has  run  from  two 
to  three  hours  every  day  since  then  with  but 
very  little  repairs.  It  is  driven  by  a  small 
tread  power,  is  situated  near  the  stable  so 
that  no  time  is  lost  in  carrying  the  milk  to  it, 
and  the  warm  skim-milk  is  only  a  few  feet 
from  the  calves  stable.  What  is  not  wanted 
for  the  calves  is  conducted  to  the  basement 
beneath,  all  warm  for  the  pigs.  It  not  only 
saves  us  hours  of  work  each  day  but  we  have 
sold  more  lhan  $200  worth  of  butter  each  y eat- 
more  than  we  could  have  made  and  sold  had 
we  kept  on  with  our  former  method. 

"  Farmers  to  be  successful,  under  present 
conditions,  must  follow  the  example  of  careful 
business  men,  stop  all  wastes  of  every  kind, 
and  employ  the  best  known  methods  of  con- 
ducting their  business."  C.  P.  Smith. 


Orange  Notes. 


The  Executive  Committee  met  in  San 
Francisco,  April  6th,  at  11  A.  m.;  all 
members  present. 

Enterprise  G  range  will  hold  their 
annual  reunion  April  17th.  All  are  in- 
vited. 

American  River  Grange  will  hold  an 
immense  open  meeting  May  8th. 

The  picnic  of  the  Grangers  of  Sacra- 
mento county  will  be  held  May  1st. 

South  Sutter  Grange  will  instruct  a 
class  and  have  a  harvest  feast  May  12. 
W.  M.  Greer  will  attend. 

Glen  Ellen  Grange  will  hold  a  picnic 
at  Glen  Ellen  May  1st.  Grange  speak- 
ers will  be  in  attendance. 

From  Tulare  Grange  very  flattering 
reports  are  being  received  at  the  Mas- 
ter's office. 

Deputy  Winans  instructed  a  class  of 
four  at  Occidental  Grange. 

Gov.  Budd  signed  the  Grange  Fire 
Iusurance  bill  March  31st. 

The  following  Granges  report  new 
classes:  Petaluma,  San  Jose,  Temes- 
cal,  American  River,  Occidental,  South 
Sutter,  Tulare,  Capital,  Santa  Rosa, 
Sacramento,  Two  Rock. 

Roseville  Grange  paid  $40  toward  the 
funeral  expenses  of  one  of  its  members. 
Truly  ours  is  a  beneficial  order. 

Our  Baby  Grange. 

The  officers  of  Capital,  the  baby 
Grange  of  the  State,  were  installed 
Friday,  April  3rd,  by  State  Master 
W.  W.  Greer.  The  installation  was 
followed  by  instruction  in  the  ritual- 
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istic  work  and  exemplification  of  the 
unwritten  work  by  the  State  Master 
and  Deputy  Brother  Thomas  Waite. 
Brother  E.  Greer,  the  organizer,  also 
gave  the  Grange  some  very  good  sug- 
gestions. After  speeches  by  visiting 
members  from  Sacramento  Grange  and 
some  of  the  newly  elected  officers,  the 
Worthy  Master,  Brother  Shaw,  in- 
vited the  visiting  Patrons  to  join  the 
members  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  Grange 
feast  in  honor  of  the  organization  of  the 
Grange.  This  Grange  expects  to  begin 
initiating  candidates  as  soon  as  their 
officers  have  posted  themselves,  and 
during  the  summer  months  double 
their  membership. 

In  Memoriam. 


At  its  last  meeting,  Grass  Valley 
Grange  formally  adopted  a  series  of 
resolutions  in  memory  of  its  late  Past 
Master.  J.  W.  DeGolia,  whose  death 
occurred  on  March  10th. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  Bennett 
Valley  Grange  resolutions  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Bro.  George 
T.  Clark  were  unanimously  adopted. 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


I  Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


—  On  Thursday,  the  Sth,  C.  P.  Huntington 
was  re-elected  president  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company.  The  report  shows  that 
the  gross  earnings  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  Dec.  81st  last  were  848,656,- 
419,  as  against  150,457,023  for  the  year  1895. 
The  expenses  were  $81,961,910,  as  compared 
with  $3:5,242,898  for  1S95. 


Foil  Hoauseness,  Coughs,  Asthma  ami  Kkon- 
ohiaj.  Tnonm.Es,  use  "  Brown's  Bronchial 
TfOCAet."   Sold  only  in  boxes.    Avoid  imitations. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  30,  1897. 

579,873.  —  Lawn  Sprinkler  —  Hictchock  &  Ed- 
wards, Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

579,679.— Concentrator— C.  A.  Holmes,  Seattle, 
Wash 

579,725.— Insulator  and  Holder— W.  C.  KeitUly, 
S  F. 

579,758. — Swimming  Apparatus— w.  Luce.  Neha- 
lem,  Or 

579,888.— Oil  Can— S.  I.  Merrill,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
579,598.— ABSTRACT  Book— G.  C.  Murray,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 

579,719  —Hoisting  Apparatus  —  W.  F.  Murray, 
S.  F. 

579,804.— Hose  COUPLING  — G.  W.  Owings,  Rit- 
ter,  Or. 

579,727.— Heat  Producer— E.  Turck,  Anaheim. 
Cal. 

579,729.— Spark   Arrester— H.  H.  Warner,  Ta- 

coma,  Wash. 
579,921.— Igniter— G.   L.  Wood  worth,  l'alo  Alto, 

Cal. 

579,813.  —  Transfer  Bridge  —  A.  McK.  Wylie, 
Stockton.  Cal. 

Notk.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey  &  Co..  by  mall  or 
telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


HARNESS  THE  WIND 

AND    STOP    THAT    TUGGING    AT  THE 
PUMP-HANDLE. 

If  your  bank  ac- 
count is  small  call 
and  see  me  I  can 
tit  you  out  for  a 
very  small  sum. 

When 
You 
Awake 

In  the  morniDg  and 
Hud  your  windmill 
"no more," call  and 
see  me  LOW/ 
PRlCES»'iH 
do  much  to  console 
you.  A  lot  of  odd 
s  i  z  e  d  T  a  n  k  s  for 
sale  at  a  bargain. 
Look  on  "  Globe  " 
and  you  will  sec 
what  I  sell. 

R~C    Will  CON    STOCKTON.  CALIFORNIA. 
.  r.  VVlLoUn»  Works,  Corner  Main  and 
Lincoln  Streets.  Office,  17  North  Commerce  Street. 

DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Co. 


It  Has  Stood  the  Test  of  Time. 
It  Never  Fails  to  Give  Satisfaction . . 

There  are  so  many  ways  this  wonderful  remedy  can  be 
used  to  better  advantage  than  any  other  that  it  has  become 
widely  known  as  a  stable  necessity* 

DON'T    FAIL    TO  TRY 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR. 

It  Is  a  tried  and  never-Tailing  cure  for  Colic.  Ringbone  Horse  Ail 

Curbs.  Splints.  Sw  i.v.  Shoe  Holls  when  first  started.  Spavins.  Cockle- 

Joints.  Contracted  and  Knotted  Cord-.  Etc. 

Circulars  containing  proof  of  its  wonderful  merits  and  sample 
bottle  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  three  2- cent  stamps 
to  pay  postage.    Address  at  once. 

27  E.  Beverly  St  .'  '  ,■■  Boston,  Mass. 


Odr  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Co's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 
220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS. 

LARGEST  STOCK  in  this  State 
at  Lowest  Price.    Try  fie 
G.  I—.  HASKELL, 

fill  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


The  leading  paper, and  only  weekly :  18  large  page* 
Hk  ai'UK  to  ice  It  Boforesubscriblng  for  any  other 

O    W.  VoRK  fr.  CO    V*  V\r\\<  A  v..    CTTI^»on  TT.'. 

JERSEYS  AND  IIOI.STKINS.  from  the  besl 
Hotter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Nlles  &  Co..  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  In  18TO. 

BKKK8HIRB  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Ilest  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Established  in  1876. 

Wll.l.l  •  M  N  I  LBS  &  CO., Los  Angeles, Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 
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PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARH. 

THE    AININU/YL    SALE  OE 

5tandard=Bred  Trotting  and  Roadster 

Geldings,  Mares,  Stallions  and  Road  Teams 

BY  SUCH  STALLIONS  AS  THE  FOLLOWING: 

ADVERTISER  2:15i;  ALBAN  2:24;  AMIGO  2:16];  AZMOOR  2:20j ;  BERNAL 
2:17;  BOXWOOD,  DEXTER  PRINCE,  WILD  BOY,  PAOLA  2:18; 
PIEDMONT  2:17};  SPORT  2:22];  ELECTIONEER,  ELEC- 
TRICITY 2:17! ;  GOOD  GIFT,  PALO  ALTO,  2:08] : 
HUGO  2:24:  LANGTON  2:21]  NORRIS  2:21',. 
and  NUTWOOD  2:18J. 

:    :    W/ILL    TAKE    F»LACE    ON    :  : 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1897, 

At  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm,  near  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Take  9  A.  M.  train  at  Third  and  Townsend  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  for  Palo  Alto  station,  where  vehi- 
cles will  be  in  readiness  to  convey  visitors  to  the  Farm.  Sale  will  take  place  immediately  upon  ar- 
rival of  passengers  from  train.   Lunch  will  be  served  upon  the  ground. 

KILLIP  &  CO.,  Live  Stock  Auctioneers,   11  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  SMALL  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

The  COLUMBIA  Thresher 

has  great  capacity,  and  can  be  ran 
by  lisht  power.  Send  for  illustrated 
catalogue,  giving  testimonials. 


BELLE  CITY 
FEED  AND  ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS 

Made  in  all  sizes,  for  both  hand  and  power 
use.  Send  fur  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List.    Wcwill  send  latest  publica- 
tion on  Ensilage  to  all  who  write  fur  Ifc 


BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO. 


BOX 
Racine,  Wis. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TOWN    W/  /A  t  t:  re  1A/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALb  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  maKing  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied^for  making.Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


V 


'H'ERTEL 

ICTOR 


HAY  PRESS 


A  Fast  and  Smooth  Baler. 
Address  GEO.  ERTEL  &  CO 


Quincy.  111.,  U.  S.  A. 


THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

This  machine  should  be  well  considered 
by  agents  and  prospective  purchasers  in 
any  rountry.  It  is  by  far  the  cheapest  first- 
class  hay  and  straw  baler  in  the  market. 
It  is  an  all  steel  press  on  the  Inside,  sup- 
ported with  a  hardwood  frame  on  the  out- 
side, the  best  combined  construction  for 
strength  and  durability  yet  produced.  Never 
fails  to  give  satisfaction.  No  better  selling 
machine  in  the  market.  I-ully  warranted. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Correspondence- 
solicited.   Mention  this  paper. 

ESTABLISHED  1867. 


Harvesting  Machinery  —  Write  for 
Catalogue  No.  14. 

Pumps  and  Engines  — 
Write  for  Catalogue 
No.  15. 


JACKSON'S    ECLIPSE    HAY  STACKER 
AND    LOADER. -PR  ICE  $125. 


JACKSON'S  IMPROVED  "ACHE"  RAKE  AND  BUCK  CO/1BINED  PRICE  $60. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  U/ORKS, 
625  Sixth  Street   San  Francisco. 


Fancher  Cr  ceK  Nursery 

Fresno,  Cal. 

The  leading  growers  in  the  state  of 


Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives, 
„  Citrus,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Grape  Vines. 

New  Fruits:  Imperial  and  Giant  Prune,  Wick=  | 
son  Plum,  Triumph  Peach,  Winter  Bartlett  * 
Pear.    A  well  selected  and  complete  assort= 
ment  of  Palms,  Roses  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Send  for  price-list  and  new  descriptive  catalogue. 
We  offer  many  new  and  valuable  novelties. 

|  Special  Quotations  on  Car=Load  Lots. 
GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Proprietor. 

SOHE  OF  THE  USES  OF 

P.  &  B.  Building  Paper 

IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED. 

For  Sheathing:  Houses  Under  Rustic—It  Excludes  Moisture,  Dampness  and 
Draughts. 

For  Insulating"  Storage  Houses,  Creameries  and  the  Uke. 

For  Making-  Sulphur  Houses  Used  in  Sulphuring-  Fruit.   Sulphur  Fumes  Do  Not 

Affect  It  in  the  Slightest  Degree. 
For  Building:  Poultry  Houses. 


YOU  SHOULD  ALWAYS  HAVE  SOME  ON  THE  RANCH. 

THERE  ARE  A  HUNDRED  OTHER  USES  YOU  CAN  PUT  IT  TO. 


Ask  your  dealer,  or  address  the  makers: 


PARAFFINE   PAINT   CO.,   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

GILMAN'S  patent  Tuie  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED   AUGUST    1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  —  California  Midwlntc: 
International  Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  pr<  «\  -i  trees  and  vines  from  frost, 
sunburn,  rabbits,  squirrels,  borerpjft    ,ther  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  *>?    .re  using  tbem,  send  for  de- 
scriptive circulars. 

B.    F\  /iLMAN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  ."O  0.1TENT  TULE  COVERS, 
430  NINTH  STREET    ^<*\  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAI  . 

 f   " 

TheJo£es  Chain  Mower. 

UNLIKE  GEARED  MOWERS 

IT  HAS 

NO  NOISE!  NO  VIBRATION  ! 

NO  LOST  POWER  ! 
NO  COG  WHEELS  TO  WEAR  OUT  ! 
'  NO  BACKING  UP  TO  START  IN  THE 
GRASS. 

IONKS  ALL  .STEEL  1IAV  RAKE  —  THE  ONLY  ADJUSTABLE  HAY  RAKE  MADE, 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton.  Cal. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIII.    No.  17. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  24,  1897. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 

California  Oil  Wells. 


The  effect  of  petroleum  mining  upon  the  semi- 
tropical  landscape  is  strikingly  shown  on  this  page. 
Rural  readers  who  have  seen  Los  Angeles  appear  in 
our  columns  adorned  with  palms  and  orange  groves 
may  now  enjoy  another  aspect  and  admire  a  forest  of 
derric.kus  petrolei,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
rapid  in  height  and  spread  of  any  plant  ever  intro- 
duced in  the  State.  A  peculiar  fact  is  that  it  rises 
and  spreads  irrespective  of  soil  and  rainfall,  but  de- 
pends completely  upon  the  sub-soil  for  its  productive- 
ness. The  California  annual  product  of  these  plants 
is  about  one  and  a  quarter  million  barrels,  worth 
about  as  many  dollars. 

Los  Angeles  leads  all  other  California  counties  in 


save  unnecessary  expenditure  of  money.  The  cost 
of  prospecting  for  oil  is  heavy,  and  the  geological 
work  done  by  the  bureau  will,  consequently,  be  of 
much  value. 


University  Agricultural  Building  Burned. 


Soon  after  noon  on  April  16th  the  building  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  State  University  at 
Berkeley  caught  fire  in  the  bacteriological  labora- 
tory and  was  speedily  consumed  to  the  ground  floor. 
The  building  was  of  frame  construction,  and  as  there 
was  no  adequate  water  supply,  the  progress  of  the 
flames  did  not  allow  time  to  remove  all  the  property 
even  from  the  first  floor.  Fortunately,  there  were 
many  willing  workers  among  the   professors  and 


larly  discharging.  They  have  no  facilities  at  present 
for  systematic  observation  or  experiment.  Of 
course,  everything  feasible  will,  however,  be  under- 
taken. It  will  also  be  impossible  to  furnish  copies 
of  the  agricultural  publications  of  the  University 
until  the  masses  of  debris  are  assorted.  Thousands 
of  the  documents  were  burned  and  the  future  supply 
will  be  very  scant. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Regents  will  arrange  to  re- 
place the  building  as  rapidly  as  possible  so  that  work 
may  be  regularly  resumed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
college  year  in  August. 


Vine  hoppers  have  shown  up  in  Fresno  this  spring 
in  unusual  numbers  and  much  apprehension  is  felt  by 
vine  crowers.    In  answer  to  an  appeal  from  the 


the  petroleum  product,  and  the  output  for  1896  was 
probably  a  little  short  of  that  for  1895,  which 
amounted  to  979,695  barrels,  valued  at  $732,817.  In 
Ventura  county,  the  second  largest  producer,  the 
yield  was  slightly  increased  over  that  of  1895,  when 
it  was  244,000  barrels.  In  Santa  Barbara  many  new 
wells  have  been  bored,  and  the  yield,  which  was 
about  16,000  barrels  in  1895,  was  more  than  doubled 
in  1896.  Small  quantities  come  from  Fresno,  Kern 
and  Santa  Cruz  counties.  There  has  been  consider- 
able prospecting  in  other  counties  from  San  Diego 
as  far  north  as  San  Francisco.  The  State  Mineral- 
ogist announces  that  he  will  have  as  soon  as  possible 
a  map  prepared  of  all  the  district,  from  San  Fran- 
cisco south  along  the  coast,  showing  the  location  of 
known  oil  districts,  and  will  have  the  field  work  con- 
tinued until  all  the  ground  has  been  thoroughly  cov- 
ered by  his  deputies.  Special  inquiry  is  being  made 
into  geological  formations  with  reference  to  indica- 
tions of  the  presence  of  oil,  and  the  work  of  the 
Mining  Bureau  will  be  of  great  use  to  those  who 
desire  to  prospect  for  oil,  and  will  in  many  cases 


OIL    WELLS   IN    LOS   ANGELES  CITY. 

students  of  the  University,  and  very  good  use  was 
made  of  the  little  time  ;  but  still  serious  losses  oc- 
curred. On  the  top  floor,  where  the  fire  originated, 
there  were  valuable  collections  of  publications, 
botany  bacterology  and  much  other  property,  all  of 
which  were  destroyed.  The  floor  below  was  occupied 
by  the  reading  room,  the  document  room  and  the 
rooms  and  libraries  of  several  instructors.  Most  of 
the  material  on  this  floor  was  thrown  from  the  win- 
dows and  suffered  much  loss,  breakage  and  deface- 
ment. The  ground  floor  was  chiefly  occupied  by 
laboratories,  and  from  these  much  apparatus,  ma- 
terial, soil  specimens,  etc.,  were  saved  in  good  order. 
Though  the  losses  were  grievous  and  represented 
years  of  work  and  expenditure  in  their  acquisition, 
so  much  was  saved  that  the  officers  of  the  institution 
congratulate  themselves  upon  their  measure  of  es- 
cape. 

The  destruction  of  the  building  and  the  utter  dis- 
arrangement of  all  reference  works  and  apparatus 
will  make  it  impossible  for  Prof.  Hilgard  and  his 
staff  to  undertake  all  the  tasks  they  have  been  regu- 


I  Fresno  Farmers'  Club,  Prof.  C.  W.  Woodworth  was 
I  sent  from  the  University  to  study  the  subject  on  the 
ground  and  make  whatever  suggestions  he  could  to 
assist  the  growers  in  fighting  the  insects.  This  pest 
is  a  serious  one  at  several  interior  situations,  and 
we  hope  Prof.  Woodworth  may  be  able  to  help  the 
growers  to  make  away  with  it. 

An  extraordinary  case  of  theft  occurred  last  week 
at  San  Diego.  Geo.  Kroenert  owns  three  acres  of 
land  at  Thirty-ninth  and  R  streets,  upon  which  he 
has  raised  three  good  crops  of  tobacco  from  Havana 
seed.  The  first  two  were  cut  at  the  proper  time  and 
the  third  was  expected  to  be  ready  this  week.  Go- 
ing last  Thursday  to  have  a  final  look  at  the  crop,  he 
was  astounded  to  find  only  a  barren  field.  Some- 
body had  stolen  the  three-acre  crop  bodily  and  to 
use  Kroenert's  expression,  "There  wasn't  enough 
left  to  fill  three  pipes."  Every  hill  had  been  cut 
down,  and  every  leaf  of  the  tobacco  had  been  carried 
away,  with  not  the  slightest  indication  of  where  it 
|  had  gone. 
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Anv  subscriber  sending  an  inquiry  on  any  subject  to  the  Rural 
Pkkss.  with  a  postage  stamp,  will  receive  a  reply,  either  through  the 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

There  has  been  greater  humidity  in  the  air  this 
week  and  ample  heat,  and  the  weather  has,  there- 
fore, stimulated  plant  growth  notably.  Showers 
have  fallen  over  a  large  area  of  the  State.  Grain, 
fruit  and  garden  crops  have  come  on  rapidly  and 
every  one  is  busy  with  spring  work  and  preparation 
for  haying,  though  the  cutting  will  be  a  little  late 
this  year. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  April  21,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Mirtmum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

1.02 

49.06 

42.69 

40.55 

40 

.34 

24.08 

17.65 

23.80 

44 

Sacramento*  

.11 

16.98 

19.09 

19.07 

42 

.04 

22.61 

17.60 

22.34 

45 

T 

10.53 

5  99 

6.63 

42 

San  Luis  Obispo  

T 

20.71 

16.06 

42 

T 

16  74 

8.88 

19.07 

50 

San  Diego  

11.63 

5.80 

9.99 

50 

Yuma  

5.35 

.88 

2.93 

56 

48  B 

c  c 
a  B 

JA. 

60 
92 
87 
70 
94 
80 
80 
66 
100 


*  Up  to  5  p.  M.  April  21 ;  furnished  by  J.  A  Barwick. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  State  Climate 
and  Crop  Service,  directed  by  James  A.  Barwick 
and  published  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  has 
changed  its  form  so  as  to  be  uniform  with  the  style 
prescribed  by  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  now  a  quarto  and 
has  maps  showing  temperature  and  rainfall  for  the 
State  for  the  month,  besides  a  large  array  of  tables. 
We  presume  it  will  be  sent  to  all  interested  in  such 
matters  who  apply  for  it  to  S.  F.  Smith,  Sacra- 
mento, secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 


District  Fairs  This  Fall  As  Usual. 

The  Rural  Press  is  glad  to  find  that  it  was  right 
in  the  opinion  that  the  district  fair  associations 
would  not  forego  their  usual  fall  events  simply  be- 
cause Gov.  Budd  saw  fit  to  withhold  State  aid.  The 
veto  was  indeed  an  annoyance  and  an  embarrass- 
ment; and  its  effect  will  be  to  cripple  the  special 
agricultural  features  of  the  fairs  to  which  the  State 
appropriation  has  been  applied;  but  the  fairs  will  be 
given  all  the  same  and  perhaps  they  will  be  no  less 
popular  and  useful  because  they  must  look  altogether 


to  volunteer  enterprise  and  patronage  for  support. 
A  meeting  will  be  held  this  week  at  the  office  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Trotting  Horse  Breeders'  Association, 
to  be  attended  by  representatives  of  the  various  dis- 
trict fair  associations,  when  a  series  of  dates  will  be 
arranged.  It  is  expected  that  all  the  district  asso- 
ciations will  be  represented,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  most  of  them  will  demand  a  place  in  the  list  of 
live  organizations.  Under  the  circumstances  the 
chief  interest  of  the  coming  fairs  will  be  the  racing 
feature  and  this  promises  to  be  unusually  attractive. 
The  Trotting  Association  will  co-operate  in  promot- 
ing this  feature,  and  its  officers  promise  a  list  of 
horses,  both  new  and  old,  the  like  of  which  has  not 
recently  been  seen  in  California. 


Horse  Show  Prospects. 

There  is,  after  all,  some  prospect  for  a  horse  show 
this  fall.  The  managers  of  the  association  have 
asked  the  Trotting  Horse  Breeders"  Association  to 
co-operate  with  them,  and  have  offered  to  leave  to 
them  the  making  of  rules  and  the  selection  of  judges 
in  the  standard-bred  classes.  The  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion has  taken  the  matter  under  consideration,  and 
has  named  a  committee  to  act  in  the  matter,  as  fol- 
lows :  E.  P.  Heald,  W.  T.  Smith,  John  F.  Boyd, 
Frank  H.  Burke,  J.  C.  Kirkpatrick,  C.  A.  Hug  and 
F.  W.  Covey.  In  the  event  of  this  effort  coming  to 
nothing,  it  is  proposed  by  the  Horse  Show  Associa- 
tion to  give  an  out-of-door  show,  either  in  this  city 
or  at  Burlingame.  It  will  probably  be  some  time 
before  the  policy  of  the  year  will  be  definitely  fixed 


Trotting  Horse  Breeders'  Racing  Season. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  lovers  of  the  right  kind 
of  racing  to  know  that  the  Trotting  Horse  Breeders' 
Association  has  about  perfected  its  plans  for  two 
meetings  this  year  instead  of  one  as  usual.  Both 
will  probably  be  at  the  Oakland  track,  and  from  be- 
ginning to  the  end  they  will  be  conducted  upon  high 
standards,  and  in  the  interest  of  breeders  and 
sportsmen  as  distinct  from  the  professional  gam- 
bling element,  of  late  so  conspicuous  on  the  turf. 
The  first  meeting  will  be  about  August  1st,  and  will 
continue  through  one  week.  There  will  be  two  reg- 
ular events  each  afternoon,  followed  by  novelty 
races,  involving  many  of  the  features  of  a  first-class 
horse  show,  and  designed  to  exhibit  products  of  the 
California  breeding  farms,  and  bring  out  a  fashiona- 
ble attendance.  The  second  meeting  will  be  strictly 
a  series  of  speed  trials,  and  will  come  immediately 
after  the  Sacramento  fair. 


Pounds — Not  Tons. 

Last  week's  Rural  quoted  a  well-known  fruit  man 
as  declaring  that  the  prune  product  of  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  "  would  probably  exceed  sixty  million 
tons."  Of  course  pounds,  not  tons,  was  meant, 
though  the  mistake  is  so  manifest  that  it  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  it.  The  esti- 
mate of  sixty  million  pounds  is  very  high — probably 
much  too  high:  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  it 
will  be  six  weeks  at  least  before  any  figures  as  to  the 
season's  output  can  be  made  upon  any  other  basis 
than  "  prospects  "  and  guesswork. 


Army  Worm  in  San  Bernardino. 

A  dispatch  from  San  Bernardino  of  Tuesday  (20th 
inst.)  says:  "  The  Army  worm  is  making  its  appear- 
ance along  the  foothill  region  and  is  doing  great 
damage.  It  has  attacked  grape  vines  and  apricot 
trees  and  appears  to  be  more  numerous  than  for 
years.  It  has  commenced  operations  at  Highland, 
Rialto,  Grapeland  and  intervening  places.  An 
eighty-acre  vineyard  near  Colton  had  every  leaf 
stripped  from  the  vines  and  seventy-five  worms  were 
picked  from  one  vine.  In  Highland  the  worms  are 
going  up  lemon  trees  in  swarms.  In  an  apricot  or- 
chard near  Lytle  creek  the  worms  are  eating  the 
young  fruit,  leaving  nothing  but  the  pit.  Ex-Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  Pease  has  sent  some  samples 
of  the  pest  to  Washington  and  is  making  an  effort  to 
stay  its  progress.  As  there  is  no  Horticultural  Com- 
mission at  present  and  no  funds  to  pay  for  the  work 
it  should  do,  it  is  not  expected  that  much  will  be  ac- 
complished until  the  Board  of  Supervisors  meets  next 
month. 

Crops  and  Markets. 

The  critical  period  of  the  fruit  crop  is  in  its  last 
days  and,  if  nothing  happens,  in  another  week  all 
danger  from  frost  will  practically  be  past.  It  looks 
as  if  the  "phenomenal  prune  crop  "  we  have  all  been 
expecting  these  seven  years  past  would  be  harvested 
this  season.  From  everywhere  come  assurances  of 
a  great  prospect,  and  the  question  in  the  minds  of 
the  trade  is  how  the  stuff  can  be  profitably  disposed 
of.  Among  the  experts  in  the  business  of  handling 
fruits  there  are,  undeniably,  a  good  many  bears ; 
but  it  is  to  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  nobody 
knows  what  the  product  will  be  or  what  the  Eas  ern 
conditions  will  be,  and  there  is  no  use  making  esti- 
mates without  any  basis  of  fact.  The  producers' 
side  of  the  situation  is  well  expressed  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Barnhart  of  Santa  Clara  county,  who  in  a  note  to 
the  Rural  (date  19th  inst.)  says  :  "  Haphazard  esti- 


mates are  of  no  possible  good  to  the  orchardist.  The 
prune  crop  of  this  valley  is  by  no  means  assured  as 
yet,  nor  will  it  be  before  the  middle  of  June."  This 
is  sound  common  sense. 

As  to  the  apricot  crop,  there  appears  no  doubt 
that  it  is  well  within  the  figures  of  former  years. 
The  frost  did  its  full  share  of  damage  ;  and  this  is 
not  all,  for  reports  come  from  several  districts  to 
the  effect  that,  from  some  other  undetermined  cause 
the  yield  of  this  fruit  will  be  light.  Another  fact  in 
connection  with  this  product  is  that  there  will  be  a 
pretty  heavy  carry-over  of  'cots  in  cans  from  last 
year.  This  means  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
coming  season's  crop  will  have  to  be  dried  ;  so,  even 
on  the  basis  of  a  limited  yield,  an  increase  in  the 
output  of  dried  cots  is  probable.  There  has  been  of 
late  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Eastern  trade 
to  be  shy  on  apricots,  due,  probably,  to  their  rela- 
tively high  price  as  compared  with  other  sorts  of 
dried  fruit. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  generally  fine  crop  pros- 
pect has  been  to  develop  discussion  as  to  this  year's 
selling  methods.  Last  season,  for  the  first  in  sev- 
eral years,  there  was  comparatively  little  consign- 
ing, and  growers  were  able  to  see,  practically,  the 
advantage  of  f.  o.  b.  selling.  It  was  hoped  that 
this  system  would  be  made  the  permanent  policy  of 
the  fruit  trade ;  but  already,  under  the  abundant 
promise  of  the  year,  there  is  an  absolute  check  to 
speculation,  and  there  are  many  who  declare  that 
business  for  the  season  of  1897  will  have  to  be  largely 
on  the  old  consignment  basis.  We  trust  not;  but, 
as  a  general  proposition,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in 
abundant  years — when  offerings  are  large  and  sell- 
ers many — the  tendency  will  be  toward  consign- 
ments. The  chief  reason  why  the  f.  o.  b.  system 
was  successful  last  year  was  that  the  product  was 
so  limited  that  the  competition  was  among  buyers. 
Discussion  of  this  matter  is,  perhaps,  premature; 
but  we  have  thought  it  right  to  give  Rural  readers 
some  reflection  of  the  talk  which  is  current  on  the 
street  among  trade  experts. 


Ripe  Olives  for  the  East. 

Messrs.  Field  &  Stone  are  making  an  interest- 
ing experiment  in  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
markets  with  a  carload  lot  of  ripe  pickled  olives. 
The  shipment,  which  went  forward  about  a  month 
ago,  was  of  best  quality  olives  in  thirty-gallon  and 
five-gallon  kegs,  and  Mr.  Stone  will  personally  place 
them  before  the  Eastern  trade.    No  fixed  price  was 
placed  upon  the  goods,  the  purpose  being  to  intro-J 
duce  them  upon  the  best  possible  terms.    "There  isj 
no  question  in  my  mind,"  said  Mr.  Field  to  a  RuraJ 
writer,  "of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  ripe  olive  in 
the  Eastern  markets;  but  the  product  is  wholly  newl 
and  it  will  probably  be  slow  work.    We  have  as  yet] 
had  no  returns  from  Mr.  Stone  and  don't  look  for' 
any  for  the  present." 


Gleanings. 


Horses  for  the  English  artillery  are  being  bought  in  In- 
diana. 

"The  bicycle  will  drive  out  the  horse  wheu  the  cash-regis- 
ter drives  out  the  piano,"  is  John  Splan's  latest  center-shot. 

The  better  class  of  San  Francisco  dairymen  are  now  pro- 
testing because  the  law  agaiust  adulterated  milk  is  not 
severely  enforced.  Their  complaint  is  that  they  are  selling 
pure  milk  in  competition  with  an  inferior  article. 

President  McKini.ey,  who  takes  his  daily  exercise  at 
Washington  horseback,  last  week  bought  a  Kentucky  gaited 
saddle  horse.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  President's 
mount  will  not  be  docked. 

Eighteen  carloads  of  fat  California  beef  arrived  in  the 
Puget  Sound  markets  one  day  last  week.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  three  years  that  beef  has  been  shipped  there  from 
California,  this  shipment  resulting  from  a  combine  among 
eastern  Washington  cattlemen  to  raise  the  price  of  beef. 

The  big  Miller  &  Lux  properties  have  been  incorporated 
and  will  be  under  the  personal  management  of  Henry  Miller. 
The  present  value  of  the  firm's  property  is  placed  at  the  very 
moderate  sum  of  $1,750,000.  It  has  been  estimated  at  from 
*i,0O0,000  to  $20,000, 000.  Henry  Miller  will  hold  eight-four- 
teenths of  the  stock,  the  German  heirs  three-fourteenths  and 
the  heirs  of  Miranda  Lux  three-fourteenths. 

The  California  Advocate  says  that  what  California  needs  is 
not  more  small  farms,  but  more  small  farmers.  It  thinks  that 
the  subdivision  business  has  been  overdone.  That  may  be 
true  elsewhere,  but  in  Santa  Clara  valley  during  the  past 
few  years  the  subdivison  of  several  of  the  large  ranches  has 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  hundreds  of  comfortable  homes  on 
small  but  productive  tracts,  and  two  or  three  new  and  flour- 
ishing towns. — San  Jose  Mercury. 

In  Massachusetts  the  highway  commissioners  have  adopted 
the  wise  plan  of  letting  the  contracts  for  State  highways  to 
the  authorities  of  the  counties  through  which  they  run, 
wherever  that  course  is  practicable.  The  work  is  done  ac- 
cording to  the  plans  and  speclications  of  the  highway  commis- 
sioners, and  under  the  direction  of  an  engineer  appointed  by 
them.  In  this  way  the  local  authorities,  who  seldom  have 
any  special  training  in  road  construction,  receive  an  education 
in  the  work.  It  further  results  not  only  in  giving  the  locality 
the  benefit  of  improved  highways,  but  in  keeping  the  money  \ 
in  the  county. 

The  fruit  growers  of  every  district  in  California  should  be 
represented  at  the  coming  Pure  Food  Congress.  The  whole- 
sale grocers  and  big  dealers  are  apt  to  attempt  a  nullification 
of  the  law.  and  if  such  efforts  are  made  they  should  be 
thwarted.  Not  a  can  of  California  fruit  should  be  put  up  that 
is  not  absolutely  pure,  and  the  grower  is  interested  in  having 
it  that  way.  When  cans  marked  "  raspberries,"  "  blackber- 
ries "  and  "strawberries" — containing  but  a  slight  trace  of 
fruit — can  be  put  up  and  sold  the  interests  of  the  berry  grow- 
ers of  Pajaro  valley  and  other  districts  are  threatened.  The 
pure  food  movement  should  have  the  support  of  every  citizen 
who  has  the  interests  of  California  at  heart.— Pajaronian. 
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Note  and  Comment. 


Profession  and  the  Plow. — "Out  of  eighty 
pupils  in  the  Hanford  High  School,"  asks  the  Senti- 
nel, "how  many  are  calculating  to  follow  the  plow  ? 
How  many  will  sow  wheat,  plant  trees  and  vines, 
raise  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs,  chickens,  and  make 
a  nice  rural  home  for  wife  and  children  ?  How  many 
of  the  girls  have  aspirations  to  become  farmers' 
wives,  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  good  farmer's 
wife,  such  as  making  good  bread,  butter,  pie  and 
cake,  and  raising  chickens,  ducks  and  turkeys,  be- 
sides nine  or  ten  children  ?  What  the  pupils  of  the 
Hanford  High  School  are  calculating  to  do  or  not  to 
do  in  this  respect  is  just  what  the  students  of  Berke- 
ley, Stanford  and  other  schools  are  calculating  to  do 
or  not  to  do.  The  Sentinel  does  not  believe  one  out 
of  ten  calculates  to  be  a  farmer  or  a  farmer's  wife. 
City  life  is  the  aim,  the  ambition  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration. *  *  *  It  can't  be  helped  until  those  who 
ive  in  our  overcrowded  cities  and  towns  get  starved 
out  and  are  able  to  see  a  gleam  of  relief  on  the  farm, 
behind  the  plow.  Agriculture  already  presents  the 
best  field  for  prosperity,  comfort  and  health,  but  few 
can  see  it  among  the  rising  generation.  Our  cities 
are  fast  becoming  the  hotbeds  of  idleness,  want,  sin 
and  corruption.  They  promise  more  slavery  than  the 
farm  ever  did,  yet  the  young  people  as  a  rule  want  to 
go  to  the  city."  The  Sentinel  has  hit  upon  the  great 
defect  of  our  American  school  system.  It  is  an  un- 
deniable fact  that,  with  all  its  merits,  it  somehow  has 
the  chronic  vice  of  misdirecting  the  ambitions  and 
the  energies  of  those  who  come  within  its  influence. 
In  our  judgment,  the  chief  fault  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  scholastic  as  distinct  from  the  industrial  spirit  pre- 
vails, and  makes  the  tone,  not  only  of  our  school 
teachers,  but  of  our  textbooks.  But,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  fault  lies  deeper  still.  In  how  many  farm- 
ers' homes  does  one  find  the  occupation  of  the  farmer 
treated  with  uniform  respect  ?  Is  it  not  the  habit  of 
farmers — and  of  some  very  good  farmers — to  speak 
always  of  the  farming  class  as  downtrodden  and 
abused,  and  to  contrast  constantly,  to  its  disad- 
vantage, a  rural  with  a  city  career  ?  Under  these 
conditions,  is  it  surprising  that  country  boys  and 
girls  turn  eagerly  to  the  chances  of  other  pursuits  ? 


know  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  planning  an  early  visit  to 
this  coast.  He  has  communicated  his  intention  in 
correspondence  with  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  head  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Berkeley,  and 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  University. 
"  The  precise  date  of  the  Secretary's  visit  has  not 
been  settled,"  said  Prof.  Hilgard  on  Monday,  "but 
he  has  notified  me  of  his  intention  to  come  in  the 
near  future,  so  that  he  will  gain  the  knowledge  that 
he  is  in  search  of  at  the  beginning  of  his  administra- 
tion. Other  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  have  come 
to  California,  but  their  trips  have  all  been  at  the  end 
of  their  term  of  office."  Prof.  Hilgard  might  have 
added  truthfully  that  other  Secretaries,  when  they 
did  come,  spent  their  time  almost  wholly  with  the 
politicians.  The  Rural  ventures  the  prediction 
that  Secretary  Wilson  is  not  that  kind  of  a  man. 

Note  From  Mr.  Adams  Concerning  the  Free 
Market. 


A  Wholesome  Departure.— The  Rural  PRESshas 
been  a  critic  of  the  late  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 
Mr.  Morton — because  his  interests  have  lain  in  other 
directions  than  the  legitimate  work  of  his  office. 
That  he  is  a  high-class  man  of  large  ability  and 
great  force  is  not  denied;  but  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  he  was  misplaced  because  the  bent  of 
his  mind  and  of  his  interests  lay  in  other  lines  of 
work.  While  the  real  work  of  the  Department  was 
neglected,  he  was  busy  studying  and  planning  mis- 
cellaneous policies  of  government,  and  the  result  is 
that  he  leaves  the  Department  much  worse  off  as  to 
working  habit  and  as  to  public  respect  than  when  he 
entered  it.  The  new  Secretary— Mr.  Wilson— ap- 
pears to  be  another  sort  of  a  man.  He  is  alert  for 
the  credit  of  his  Department  and  gives  promise  of 
missing  no  chance  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
American  agricultural  producer.  The  following, 
taken  from  a  Washington  letter,  is  illustrative  of  his 
character: 

At  the  wedding  breakfast  given  to  Postmaster-GeneraL 
Gary's  daughter  the  other  day  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  Wilson  sat 
beside  a  Baltimore  man  who  exports  grain.  He  told  the  Sec- 
retary he  had  a  rate  of  8  cents  a  bushel  on  corn  from  Balti- 
more to  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  and  that  considerable  quanti- 
ties were  exported  to  that  market. 

"  What  do  the  Danes  do  with  the  corn  ? '!  asked  Secretary 
Wilson. 

"  Feed  it  to  their  cows  and  then  send  their  butter  to  London 
and  Liverpool,  where  they  have  a  big  trade,"  was  the  answer. 
This  set  Mr.  Wilson  thinking. 

"  It  is  not  right  that  Western  corn  should  be  shipped  to 
Denmark  and  then  come  back  to  England  as  butter,  and  there 
crowd  our  own  butter  out  of  the  market,"  said  he  to  himself. 

So  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  began  an  investigation  of 
our  export  butter'  trade.  He  found  that  until  recently  all 
our  exports  were  of  cheap  stuffs,  oleos  and  butterines.  Of 
late  some  good  butter  had  been  going  abroad,  but  our  people 
did  not  know  how  to  cater  to  the  English  taste. 

"We  are  making  the  best  butter  in  the  world,  and  more 
than  our  own  people  can  use,"  said  Mr.  Wilson  to  himself, 
"and  there  must  be  some  way  we  can  meet  those  Danes  in 
London." 

A  couple  of  days  after  his  return  to  Washington,  Mr.  Wilson 
was  at  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury.  "Have 
1  the  legal  right  to  buy  a  lot  of  butter  with  the  funds  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  and  send  it  to  England  to  be  sold  \  " 
he  asked  the  Comptroller. 

That  gentleman  looked  up  the  law  and  said  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  had  that  right.  As  soon  as  he  returned  to  his 
office  the  Secretary  called  up  some  of  his  assistants,  and  said 
to  them:  ,  , 

"1  want  you  to  buy  several  hundred  pounds  of  the  best 
creamery  butter  made  in  Illinois,  Iowa  and  one  or  two  other 
States.  Have  some  of  it  put  up  in  our  own  sixty-pound  tubs, 
some  of  it  in  the  Australian  foot-square  packages  and  the  rest 
in  tight  tin  cases.  Ship  it  to  our  agent  in  New  York.  In- 
struct this  agent  to  ship  it  to  our  animal  industry  agent  in 
London,  send  orders  to  him  to  put  this  butter  on  the  market. 
Have  him  note  carefully  the  prices  received  for  the  distinct 
lots.  We  want  to  know  what  that  market  wants  in  the  way 
of  package,  of  color  of  butter,  salt,  grain,  flavor— everything. 
As  soon  as  this  lot  is  disposed  of,  and  the  report  of  our  London 
agent  is  received,  buy  another  lot,  profiting  by  the  experi- 
ence with  the  first  one,  and  send  it  over.  Keep  this  up  till 
we  have  learned  all  about  the  English  butter  market  and  till 
the  English  have  learned  to  know  and  like  our  butter.  If,  m 
a  little  while,  we  do  not  get  a  fair  share  of  that  English 
butter  trade,  I'll  miss  my  guess." 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  farmer  of  California  to 


upon  its  location.  What  Mr.  Adams  adds  is  very 
pertinent.  What  shall  be  done  in  the  way  of  mak- 
ing wharf  room  for  the  proposed  market  depends 
wholly  upon  the  farmers  of  the  State.  If  they  want 
the  best  place,  and  want  it  sufficiently  to  go  for  it, 
they  will  get  it.  If  they  want  it  simply  to  the  ex- 
tent of  passing  resolutions,  leaving  the  business  of 
direct  appeal  for  somebody  else  to  make,  they  will 
not  get  it. — Editor  Rural  Press.] 

Weather  and  Crops. 


To  the  Editok  :— I  note  in  your  issue  of  late  date  you  say  in 
relation  to  the  free  market  that — 

The  practical  efficiency  of  this  law  is  dependent  upon  the  location 
selected  for  the  proposed  market.  If  a  place  can  be  found  for  it 
somewhere  on  the  water  front,  say  between  Howard  and  Jackson 
streets,  the  thing  may  be  made  a  go;  but  if  it  is  put  off  on  North 
Beach  or  some  other  out  of-the  way  place,  nothing  will  come  of  it. 
The  difficulty  is  that  all  the  suitable  places  are  already  occupied 
by  those  who  will  naturally  object  to  being  disturbed  to  make  room 
for  a  market. 

I  fear  you  do  not  understand  the  proposal.  In  the  first  com- 
munication of  Highland  Grange  upon  the  subject  to  the  Har- 
bor Commissioners  we  stated  as  fundamental  conditions  of 
success:  First,  that  the  market  must  be  the  regular  termi- 
nal of  all  routes  entering  the  city,  to  which  all  perishable 
products  shall  be  delivered,  free  of  drayage,  in  due  course  of 
business.  Of  course,  consignees  can  take  them  away  if  they 
choose ;  but  if  they  do,  there  will  be  drayage,  while  if  they 
let  them  remain  there  will  be  none.  Second,  that  the  loca- 
tion must  be  such  that,  taken  in  connection  with  no  rent  and 
no  drayage,  it  will  be  the  most  convenient  place  in  the  city  in 
which  to  do  business,  considering  the  convenience  of  both 
buyers  and  sellers.  Then  everybody  will  wish  to  do  business 
there.  Third,  that  it  must  be  open  on  equal  terms  both  to 
producers,  if  they  wish  to  go  there  and  sell,  and  to  their 
agents,  the  commission  men,  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  will 
continue  to  sell  our  goods. 

To  this  was  added  by  the  California  Fruit  Exchange,  rep- 
resenting the  convention  called  to  consider  the  subject,  the 
principle  that,  next  to  the  passenger  traffic  which  must  be 
provided  for  at  the  foot  of  Market  street,  the  trade  which 
concerned  the  convenience  of  the  greatest  number  of  people 
was  that  in  those  perishable  products  which  come  into  the 
city  every  day,  and  are  every  day  purchased  by  all  families, 
and  that,  therefore,  this  trade,  next  to  the  passenger  traffic, 
was  entitled  to  the  first  choice  of  position  on  the  water  front. 

The  law  provides  that  the  location  shall  be  "as  convenient 
as  possible  to  that  part  of  the  city  where  the  principal  whole- 
sale trade  in  perishable  products  is  now  carried  on,"  and  that 
it  must  be  accessible  to  all  water  craft  ordinarily  engaged  in 
this  trade.  This  excludes  North  Beach  and  practically  limits 
the  choice  to  some  point  between  Washington  street  on  the 
south  and  section  four  of  the  sea  wall  on  the  north.  Section 
four  was  offered  last  year,  but  the  California  Fruit  Exchange 
declined  to  take  it  for  the  reason  that  it  is  at  present  inac- 
cessible to  customers ;  that  (as  alleged)  it  was  often  unsafe 
for  small  vessels;  that  it  was  not  large  enough  for  all  the 
trade :  and  that  no  provision  was  made  for  making  it  the  reg- 
ular terminal,  free  of  drayage,  for  all  transportation  compa- 
nies. As  you  suggest,  there  will  certainly  be  a  conflict 
between  the  various  interests  now  controlling,  or  desiring  to 
control,  the  most  eligible  portions  of  the  water  front;  but 
they  will  probably  all  unite  in  opposing  all  efforts  of  the  pro- 
ducers to  get  any  of  the  best  pie.  The  best  place  for  the 
market  is  from  Washington  or  Jackson  street  wharf  to  the 
piers  occupied  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company. 

It  depends  upon  the  farmers  themselves  how  they  shall  be 
treated  on  the  water  front.  Their  claims  have  been  formu- 
lated, and  if  they  stand  up  and  fight  for  them  they  will  get 
substantially  what  they  ask.  If  they  do  not,  one  after  the 
other  of  the  pigs  now  on  the  ground  will  root  them  out  of  his 
way,  and  they  will  finally  land,  if  not  on  North  Beach,  just 
as  near  there  as  it  concerns  any  one  else. to  shove  them.  And 
it  will  serve  them  right. 

Little  Highland  Grange  has  kept  at  this  thing  until  it  is 
now  a  law.  The  law  is  not  what  we  drafted,  but  it  can  be 
made  to  do.  If  the  State  Grange  had  come  to  our  aid  in  any 
effective  way,  as  we  asked  it  to,  and  actively  employed  the 
entire  influence  of  the  Order,  we  should  have  got  exactly 
what  we  wished.  The  Legislature  was  quite  ready  to  give 
it  to  us,  so  far  as  they  understood  it.  Highland  Grange  could 
not  afford  to  keep  any  one  there  explaining  details,  and  with 
the  exception  of  San  Joaquin  Pomona  Grange,  which  sent 
Brother  Overhiser  to  Sacramento  for  a  day  or  two,  and  the 
brothers  of  the  Sonoma  Granges  present  at  the  Petaluma 
Farmers'  Institute,  who  paid  for  some  telegraphing  to  their 
legislative  delegation,  not  a  soul  outside  of  Highland  Grange 
has  spent  a  cent  or  given  a  day  to  promote  the  measure,  so 
far  as  I  know.  When  we  tried  to  raise  $30  to  print  a  pamphlet 
with  maps  illustrating  and  explaining  the  whole  thing  we 
found  no  one  who  would  give  a  dollar,  except  J.  A.  Filcher, 
and  he  got  mad  and  quit.  As  for  printing  it  at  our  own  ex- 
pense, we  would  see  our  brethren  in  Paradise  first. 

Now,  in  any  fight  which  may  be  coming  on  Highland  Grange 
will  do  its  part,  but  we'll  be  hanged  if  we  will  run  the  whole 
battle.  If  even  two  or  three  Granges  will  stand  in  with  us 
for  keeps,  we  will  put  up  as  pretty  a  fight  for  our  rights  as 
any  one  need  to  look  at,  no  matter  what  comes  of  it ;  but  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  be  left  almost  entirely  alone,  the  whole 
thing  may  go  to  the  Isles  of  the  Blest.  Who  is  on  the 
Lord's  side'J  Edward  F.  Adams, 

Lecturer  Highland  Grange. 

p.  S.— Please  don't  understand  me  that  we  have  had  no 
"endorsements."  There  are  piles  of  them  on  tile  with  the 
Harbor  Commission.  But  we  can  get  nothing  that  costs  money. 
Farmers  had  rather  continue  to  pay  $1000  a  day  drayage.  We 
need  to  hire  an  able  agent  to  represent  us  before  the  Harbor 
Commission.  I,  as  representing  Highland  Grange,  cannot 
keep  running  there  to  look  after  it,  and  won't;  but  I  will  pay 
my  share  towards  hiring  some  one  else.  So  will  others  of 
Highland  Grange.    Anybody  else;  E.  F.  A. 

[Mr.  Adams'  suggestion  that  the  Rural  Press 

does  not  "understand  the  proposition  "  is  curiously 

in  contradiction  to  his  very  clear  demonstration  that 

our  statement  of  the  matter,  which  he  quotes,  is  an 

exact  summary  of  the  situation.    He  says  in  detail 

precisely  what  we  said  in  brief,  namely,  that  the 

success  of  the  projected  market  is  chiefly  dependent 


Report  of  J.  A.  Ha uwick,  Sacramento,  for  week  ending  April  19th. 

Sacramento  Valley. 

Tehama  (Red  Bluff).— Spring  wheat  needs  rain  badly;  ground 
badly  crusted;  fallowed  grain  is  in  tine  condition.  Pears  and  prunes 
promise  a  large  yield.  (Vina)— Wheat  and  barley,  especially  late 
sown,  are  needing  rain  badly,  drape  prospects  very  flattering. 
(Corning)— Rain  would  be  very  good  for  all  crops. 

Butte  (Biggs).— Wheat  on  the  west  side  of  the  railroad  doing 
nicely,  but  that  on  the  east  side  needs  rain. 

Glenn  (Elk  Creek). — Farmers  uneasy,  as  they  say  rain  is  needed. 
Fruit  crop  in  good  condition. 

Colusa  (Maxwell).— High  temperatures  retarded  grain,  especially 
winter-sown  wheat.    (Grand  Island) — This  section  needs  rain. 

Yuba  (Wheatland). — Rain  would  do  much  good.  Almonds,  pears, 
prunes  and  cherries  promise  a  full  crop  and  apricots  half  a  crop. 

Placer  (Lincoln) — Prospects  for  full  crop  of  almonds.  Rain  is 
needed. 

Sacramento  ( Arno).— Rain  is  badly  needed.  (Orangevalc)— No 
damage  to  fruit  or  grain,  but  the  ground  is  getting  very  dry.  (Ante- 
lope)— While  the  grain  is  not  suffering,  a  good  shower  would  be 
beneficial.    There  will  not  be  a  very  large  acreage  in  barley. 

Y.OLO  (Woodland). — Rain  is  badly  needed  by  the  fruit  men  for  fin- 
ishing cultivation.    Fruit  prospects  are  very  good.    Vine  hoppers 
doing  some  damage  on  the  young  grape  shoots.    French  prunes  are 
dropping  to  some  extent,  but  indications  arc  for  an  immense  crop. 
Napa,  Sonoma  and  Santa  Clara  Valleys. 

Nai>a  (Napa).— Fruits  arc  doing  well;  grapes  are  coming  out 
nicely,  and  hay  and  grain  is  looking  well.  The  ground  needs  rain 
for  cultivation.  (Monticello)— Rain  Is  needed  to  freshen  the  grain 
and  soften  the  ground.  Fruit  prospects  fine,  excepting|apricots.  (St. 
Helena) — Peaches,  apricots  and  almonds  have  set  well;  grain  look- 
ing well. 

Sonoma  (Sonoma).— Rain  would  do  good.  Hay,  grain  and  grass 
will  be  retarded  should  rain  be  delayed  a  week  longer. 

Alameda  (Plcasanton).— Late  sown  grain  has  been  somewhat 
pinched  by  the  north  winds.  Sugar  beets  are  in  fine  condition. 
(Niles) — Late  sown  grain  in  a  bad  way;  fruit  is  doing  well,  except 
almonds,  which  are  an  almost  total  failure.  (Livermorc) — Crops 
have  slightly  wilted.  Almonds  have  been  more  damaged  than  at 
first  thought,  but  other  fruits  safe. 

Santa  Clara  (San  Jose).— Prunes  and  apricots  are  setting  nicely. 
(Los  Gatos)— Outlook  for  good  crops  is  very  promising  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  (Campbell) — Fruit  growing  fast,  and  such  as  prunes, 
cherries,  pears  and  peaches  appear  to  be  setting  well.  Frost  dam- 
age not  serious  here,  although  a  great  many  apricots  have  fallen 
from  the  trees  from  that  or  some  other  cause,  the  trees  appear  to 
have  enough  on  them  now.  (Evergreen) — 'Jrain  is  doing  well,  but 
needs  rain  soon.  Fruit  prospects  of  all  kinds  good.  (Near  San 
Jose) — All  fruit  coming  on  very  rapidly,  and  prospects  excellent. 
Apricots  not  as  badly  damaged  as  at  first  thought. 

San  Benito  (Hollister).— The  prospects  are  favorable  for  a  large 
fruit  crop,  with  the  exception  of  apricots. 

San  Joaquin  Valley. 

San  Joaquin  (New  Hope). — Grain  crop  is  spotted;  summer  fallow 
looks  best,  while  the  winter-sown  wheat  looks  small.  (Acampo) — 
Fruit  not  so  badly  damaged  as  was  at  first  thought,  but  the  apricots 
suffered  some;  crops  are  generally  quite  promising.  (Lodi)— Fruit 
doing  well. 

Merced  (Livingston)— Wheat  and  rye  doing  very  well.  (Volta)— 
Warm  weather  has  done  grain  great  damage,  and,  if  no  change 
comes  within  a  few  days,  there  will  be  little  or  no  grain  raised. 

Fresno  (Auberry)— Weather  very  disastrous  on  the  grain;  rain  is 
badly  needed;  fruit  crops  fair. 

Tulare  (Lime  Kiln).— Early  sown  grain  needs  rain.  (Lindsay) — 
Hot  weather  beginning  to  tell  on  grain 

Kern  (Bakersfield).— Grain  looking  well,  but  rain  would  be  of 
benefit  to  it. 

Southern  California. 

Santa  Barbara  (Ballard).— Peach  crop  promises  to  be  heavy;  a 
bird  pest  new  to  this  section  has  played  havoc  with  the  prune  buds, 
in  some  orchards  completely  destroying  the  crop;  wheat  and  barley 
look  healthy,  but  need  rain. 

Ventura  (Santa  Paula).— Hay  harvesting  begun;  crop  a  short 
one;  bean  crop  will  be  considerably  reduced.  (Saticoy)— Fruits  su?h 
as  apricots  looking  well. 

Los  Angeles  (Glendora).— Grain  and  fruit  looking  well.  (Los  An- 
geles)—Fruits  promise  good  crops;  little  damage  is  reported  by 
frosts;  oranges  are  being  rapidly  cleaned  up. 

Riverside  (Riverside).— Grain  looks  far  from  well  and  from  some 
places  only  a  half  crop  is  expected. 

Orange  (Orange).— Fruit  is  forming  nicely  and  full. 

San  Diego  (Escondido)— If  there  is  not  rain  soon,  the  grain  as  well 
as  the  hay  crop  will  be  shortened;  peaches,  plums  and  prunes  bid 
fair  to  be  a  good  crop. 

Coast  Counties. 

Humboldt  (Eureka).— Fruit  crop  good 

«anta  Cruz  (Santa  Cruz)— Prospects  for  fruit  good. 

Monterey  (Gonzales).— Very  little  fruit  was  damaged  in  this 
vicinity  and  indications  are  for  a  big  crop. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (San  Luis  Obispo).— Fruit  prospects  were  never 
better.  (Paso  Robles)— Grain  is  in  good  condition,  but  will  need 
late  rains. 

Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


Solomon  Gates,  a  pioneer  of  Pomona,  died  at  his  home  last 
week. 

The  Valley  road  has  reached  Kings  river,  and  the  bridge 
builders  are  now  at  work  over  that  stream. 

The  floods  along  the  lower  Mississippi  show  no  immediate 
prospect  of  abatement.  All  hopes  of  raising  a  crop  this  season 
have  been  abandoned. 

With  reference  to  recent  outrages  against  American  citi- 
zens in  Cuba,  President  McKinley  has  given  Spain  formal  no- 
tice that  there  must  be  no  repetition  of  these  offenses. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Tilton,  celebrated  as  the  co-respondent  in 
the  great  Beecher  case,  died  at  her  home  in  Brooklyn  last 
Thursday.  For  some  time  past  Mrs.  Tilton  had  been  blind 
and  paralyzed.    Tilton  is  still  living,  and  in  Paris. 

The  tariff  bill  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  finance 
committee,  which  is  giving  all  its  time  to  its  consideration. 
It  may  be  some  weeks  before  it  is  reported  to  the  Senate.  It 
is  understood  that  many  changes  are  being  made,  mostly  in 
the  line  of  reductions. 

War  has  been  officially  declared  between  Turkey  and 
Greece,  and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  desultory  fighting 
on  the  Thcssalian  border  during  the  week.  The  Turks  have 
thus  far  the  best  of  it ;  and  if  the  contestants  are  left  to  them- 
selves, Turkey  will  win.  As  yet,  Russia  and  England  show  no 
disposition  to  openly  take  a  hand  in  the  fight. 

A  Havana  dispatch  of  Monday  says:  "One  of  the  most 
shocking  illustrations  of  the  savage  warfare  carried  on  by  the 
Spaniards  in  Cuba  happened  yesterday  between  the  villages 
of  Guanche  and  Jesus  Maria.  Lieut.  Col.  Herrera,  at  the 
head  of  a  guerrilla  force  of  some  200  men,  surprised  a  Cuban 
hospital  in  which  about  100  sick  and  wounded  were  being 
treated..  All  but  three  in  the  hospital  were  killed  by  the  in- 
vaders. They  did  not  even  spare  two  old  women  who  were 
noting  as  nurses." 
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CALIFORNIA, 
Alameda. 

Fine  Outlook.— The  season  has  been  kind  to  Amador  valley 
and  the  crop  prospects  could  not  possibly  be  brighter.  There 
seems  to  have  been  just  enough  rain,  not  too  much  frost  and 
sufficient  sunshine  to  bring  out  the  grain  and  the  fruit.  A 
trip  around  the  valley  is  sufficient  to  convince  one  that  the 
crop  conditions  are  first-class.  The  grain  looks  fine.  There 
was  some  fear  that  recent  north  winds  might  have  "  pinched  " 
it,  or  baked  a  crust  over  the  grain  sowed  late;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  such  misfortune.  The  spears  all  look  healthy 
and  green.  The  fruit  crop  is  equally  promising,  and  a  big 
yield  is  almost  assured.  The  apricots  were  touched  a  little 
by  the  frost,  but  ail  other  fruit  trees  escaped  injury,  and 
even  the  apricots  were  not  injured  enough  to  materially 
damage  the  crop.  Sugar  beets  are  thriving.  Although  they 
were  planted  nearly  two  months  later  than  last  year,  they 
are  being  cultivated  only  on  the  low  lands  which  were  thor- 
oughly saturated  during  the  winter  and  will  retain  much  of 
the  moisture.— Pleasanton  Times. 

Contra  Costa. 

AjlMOND  GbOP  Failure.—  The  almond  crop  this  year  in  this 
section  promises  to  be  very  light,  if  not  a  failure.  It  must  be 
understood,  however,  that  the  failure  of  the  crop  is  not  due  to 
the  frost.  In  fact,  the  trees  were  at  no  time  affected  by 
frost,  for  the  temperature  was  not  low  enough  to  cause  in- 
jury of  any  kind.  The  fact  that  the  trees  bloomed  and  that 
the  nuts  germinated,  and  that  there  is  absolutely  no  visible 
effects  of  the  frost  remaining,  is  proof  of  this.  What  has 
caused  the  failure  then!  *  *  *  Mark  Walton  and  a  number 
of  other  prominent  fruitgrowers  say  that  the  failure  is  due 
to  the  lack  of  fertilization.  If  they  mean  that  the  trees  were 
not  vigorous  enough  to  fertilize  the  fruit,  we  think  they  are 
wrong,  because  there  is  no  question  about  the  splendid  health 
of  the  trees  this  season.  *  *  *  Upon  examination  we 
found  that  the  unexpanded  portion  of  the  bloom— the  capillary 
leaf  enclosing  the  germ— was  toughened  and  as  tight  as  a 
drum.  It  appeared  that  the  fruit  was  not  strong  enough  to 
burst  through  this  husk.  In  many  cases  we  split  and  re- 
moved the  capillary  leaves  of  the  flower  that  bound  the  fruit, 
and  in  every  case  the  result  was  gratifying,  for  the  fruit  was 
invigorated  and  began  to  grow.  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  all  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  arrested  development  of  the 
capillary  leaves  of  the  bloom,  superinduced  by  cold  weather 
or  rain. — Antioch  Ledger. 


Fresno. 

The  FRE8NO  Poultry  Association.— The  Poultry  Associa- 
tion recently  organized  in  this  county  is  rapidly  gaining  in 
strength.  It  is  an  organization  that  has  been  long  neeaed  in 
Fresno  county,  for  the  merchants  have  had  for  years  to  im- 
port much  of  their  needed  supply  of  both  poultry  and  eggs. 
There  is  no  reason  why  every  chicken  and  egg  eater  in  Fresno 
should  not  be  furnished  by  our  own  people  and  a  margin  of 
supply  left  over  for  shipment. 

Kern. 

An  Opinion  of  Modiola. — H.  E.  Dye  is  back  from  a  visit  to 
Kern  county,  to  enquire  after  forage  plants,  and  he  speaks  of 
his  visit  as  follows :  "  I  spent  a  busy  day  in  Bakerstield  try- 
ing to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  advisability  of  planting  modi- 
ola,  a  forage  plant  lately  introduced  in  this  valley.  Some 
hours  of  the  time  were  spent  in  the  fields  studying  the  plant 
and  watching  hogs  eat  it.  Young  shoats.  that  would  scarcely 
live  on  alfalfa  without  a  little  grain,  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  fed  grain,  but  the  owner  assured  me  they  had  not.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  as  great  an  acquisition  to  our  pastures  as  fox- 
tail would  be  if  foxtail  did  not  head  out,  but,  like  the  latter, 
modiola  wants  to  grow  where  it  is  not  wanted,  and  I  think  it 
might  be  a  very  terror  if  allowed  to  start  in  gardens  or  or- 
chards. It  grows  all  the  year,  and  is  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
being  much  like  slippery  elm.  I  believe  it  would  keep  a  man 
alive  for  a  few  days.  The  more  our  fruit  is  killed  by  frost  the 
more  will  we  learn  that  this  is  a  grass  country.  What  is  more 
profitable  than  tine  pastures  !  I  heard  of  one  woman  who  did 
not  like  modiola4>ecause  it  had  got  into  her  lawn.  I  saw  the 
lawn  and  the  grass  makes  quite  a  nice  one.  No  seed  could  be 
had,  so  I  secured  a  sack  of  runners  for  planting."— Tulare 

Register.   

Kings. 

The  Chop  Outlook.  —  Wheat  and  barley  crops  give  promise 
of  being  first  class  on  all  irrigated  lands  in  this  county,  but 
in  the  unirrigated  portion  the  result  is  different.  The  beat 
thereon  is  likely  to  cause  the  grain  to  mature  too  rapidly,  re- 
sulting in  short  stalks,  small  heads  and  light  yields.  E. 
Jacob,  the  largest  wheat  farmer  in  the  county,  told  a  reporter 
Wednesday  that  early  sown  barley  on  his  lake  ranch  was  al- 
ready heading  out  and  the  prospect  was  not  flattering.  Grain 
crops  will  be  a  total  failure  this  year  in  and  about  Huron,  on 
what  is  known  as  the  West  Side.  Even  in  the  "  sinks," 
where  there  is  a  good  crop  raised  every  few  years,  the  crop 
will  be  a  failure  this  year  on  account  of  a  lack  of  water  in  the 
Coast  Range  to  How  down  and  onto  the  "sink"  lands.  From 
Summit  Lake,  northwest  of  Hanford,  come  reports  that  crop 
prospects  there  were  never  better  and  the  farmers  rejoice  in 
the  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest.  To  sum  up  the  situa- 
tion, the  wheat  and  barley  on  irrigated  lands  bids  fair  to  turn 
out  large  crops,  while  on  the  unirrigated  ground  the  crops 
will  be  light  or  a  total  failure.  *  *  *  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  estimate  the  damage  done  to  the  apricot  crop.  While  one 
orchardist  reports  little  damage  to  his  'cots  by  frost,  another, 
not  far  away,  will  report  a  partial  or  complete  loss.  Up  to  the 
present  time  it  has  been  unwise  to  say  what  the  results  of 
the  frost  were,  but  now,  judging  from  all  over  the  county,  we 
will  say  that  the  apricot  crop  will  be  short.  While  there  will 
be  a  considerable  tonnage  of  the  fruit  from  this  county,  the 
frost  has  decreased  the  promised  output  from  one- third  to  one- 
half.  With  the  exception  of  Prunus  Simoni,  Tragedy  and 
other  early  plums,  which  were  badly  nipped  in  some  localities, 
no  other  fruits  have  been  affected.  Peaches,  prunes,  necta- 
rines and  pears  are  all  right  in  all  but  a  very  few  orchards. 
Even  the  almonds  escaped  the  frost.  It  is  impossible  as  yet 
to  predict  what  the  raisin  crop  will  be.— Hanford  Journal, 
115th  inst. 

A  TnKUST  at  the  Daikv  Bukeau. — The  Lemoore  Leader  has 
its  say  respecting  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  and  its  methods  as 
follows:  "  The  Lakeside  cheese  factory,  in  compliance  with 
the  new  law  requiring  that  every  cheese  put  on  the  market 
be  branded  as  "California  full  cream  cheese,  California  half- 
skim  cheese,  California  skim  cheese,"  have  received  brass 
branding  stencils  from  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  for  that  pur- 
pose. As  a  large  proportion  of  the  cheeses  now  put  on  the 
market  are  small— of  about  five  pounds  weight— the  stencils, 
about  4x8  inches  in  size,  are  several  inches  too  long  and  can- 
not be  used,  and  we  understand  that  the  State  Dairy  Bureau 
refuses  to  furnish  any  other.  The  Dairy  Bureau  seems  to  be 
a  sort  of  back  number.  The  branding  by  stencil  and  brush  is 
a  slow  and  inconvenient  process.  Rubber  stamps  or  printed 
labels  would  be  cheaper  and  more  convenient.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve in  special  acts  such  as  this.  All  manufacturers  should 
be  subject  to  one  general  law  requiring  their  product  to  be 
put  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  quality,  and  all  should  be  un- 
der the  surveillance  of  a  single  State  Bureau.  There  is  no 
sense  in  holding  certain  farm  products  up  to  a  fair  standard 


and  letting  all  others  go  loose.  The  farmer  needs  protection 
against  the  frauds  of  others  with  whom  he  deals  just  as  much 
as  others  do  against  him.  Our  law  makers  seem  to  think  each 
law,  such  as  this  cheese  law,  should  have  a  special  bureau  be- 
hind it  to  enforce  it.  It  is  this  sort  of  special  legislation  that 
creates  high-salaried  offices  for  people  who  are  too  lazy  to 
work  at  any  useful  occupation." 

I. os  Angeles. 

The  Messenger  estimates  the  orange  and  lemon  crop  of  Mon- 
rovia and  Duarte  this  year  at  250  carloads. 

The  Outlook.— The  promise  as  to  the  coming  crop  of  oranges 
is  great  and  a  very  hopeful  feeling  prevails  among  the  grow- 
ers. Lemons  promise  equally  as  good.  *  *  *  We  are 
pleased  to  state  that  the  outlook  for  the  deciduous  fruit  is  far 
better  than  anticipated  last  week.  From  the  south  parts  of 
the  valley  come  quite  encouraging  reports  regarding  the  apri- 
cots. On  many  of  the  larger  trees  the  fruit  will  require  thin- 
ning and  nearly  all  will  have  from  half  to  a  fair  crop,  unless  it 
be  in  young  orchards. — Pomona  Progress. 

Monterey. 

Si'keckels  Buys  Moke  Land.— Claus  Spreckels  has  just 
added  to  his  already  large  holding  of  Monterey  county  lands 
by  the  purchase  of  150  acres  of  the  Sargent  ranch,  lying  on 
tiie  east  side  of  the  Monterey  road,  about  two  miles  from 
Salinas.  The  asking  price  was  1150  per  acre,  but  the  Index 
thinks  "  Mr.  Spreckels  probably  obtained  it  at  some  shading 
of  that  figure."  Mr.  Spreckels*  is  also  negotiating  for  a  large 
slice  of  the  Abel  Soberanes  ranch  That  property  is  heavily 
encumbered,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  heirs  to  clear  off  this 
encumbrance  by  selling  part  of  it.  On  Sunday  the  Spreckels, 
senior  and  junior,  drove  to  Gonzales  and  inspected  that  part 
of  the  ranch  lying  across  the  river  from  that  town.  Mr. 
Spreckels  will  buy  anywhere  from  1000  to  1400  acres  of  the 
rich  bottom  land  as  soon  as  the  heirs  have  permission  from  the 
Superior  Court  to  dispose  of  it. 


Napa. 

Growers  of  Flax.—  Charles  H.  Anderson,  whose  farm  is  in 
the  Fly  district,  south  of  town,  last  year  planted  eight  acres 
to  flax.  He  threshed  out  the  seed,  and  this  season  uses  it  by 
planting  125  acres  to  flax.  He  says  "the  farmer  must  raise 
something  besides  wheat.  Flax,  sugar  beets,  anything  to  get 
out  of  the  old  rut  and  secure  for  our  locality  mills  and  facto- 
ries whose  workers  the  farmers  must  feed."  Mr.  Anderson 
has  a  market  for  his  flax,  his  crop  having  already  been  con- 
tracted for.  Other  tillers  of  the  soil  in  Fly  district,  B.  H. 
Bentley  among  them,  have  given  quite  an  acreage  to  flax.— 
Register. 

Orange. 

Orange  County  Faik.—  The  directors  of  the  Orange  County 
Fair  Association  are  to  meet  to  consider  what  shall  be  done 
in  the  absence  of  State  aid;  and  the  Santa  Ana  lilnde  urges 
that  they  go  ahead  with  the  fair  independently.  "  We  be- 
lieve," says  the  lllade,  "  that  if  the  proper  effort  is  made  a 
guarantee  fund  of  goodly  proportions  can  be  raised,  and  the 
effort  should  be  made  before  deciding  to  discontinue  the  fair 
for  even  one  season.  But  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
fair  should  comprise  a  horticultural  and  agricultural  exhibit, 
and  not  simply  a  few  days  of  horse  racing." 

Good  Wheat  Prospect.— The  president  of  the  Olive  Mill- 
ing Company  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  wheat 
crop  of  Orange  county  for  the  present  season  will  be  the 
largest  and  best  ever  harvested.  He  places  the  largest  crop 
heretofore  harvested  at  25,000  bushels ;  this  year  his  estimate 
is  1U0.000  busnels.  The  greatest  drawback  to  wheat  raising 
in  this  valley  has  been  the  prevalence  of  rust,  but  that  has  in 
a  measure  been  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  kind  of  wheat  that 
is  said  to  be  almost  rust-proof.  This  wheat  is  said  to  be  of 
good  quality  for  milling.— Orange  News. 

Riverside. 

Dp  to  the  13th  inst.  Riverside  had  shipped  568,368  boxes  of 
oranges  for  the  season.  This  is  only  thirty-tive  carloads  short 
of  the  total  for  the  season  last  year.  The  navels  are  all 
cleaned  up,  but  the  seedlings  and  the  late  budded  varieties 
are  likely  to  bring  the  season's  total  up  to  2200  carloads. 

San  Bernardino. 

The  Beet  Crop.—  The  last  weekly  report  at  the  factory 
showed  2293  acres  planted  on  the  Chino  ranch,  3457  acres  at 
Anaheim  and  608  at  Ventura.  Planting  at  Anaheim  is  nearly 
finished.  Over  5000  acres  on  the  Chino  ranch  remain  to  be 
planted.  There  are  now  about  300  acres  ready  to  thin.  Sev- 
eral fields  have  been  thinned  this  week,  and  by  the  first  of 
next  week  the  thinning  gangs  will  be  hard  at  work  in  all  di- 
rections. The  farmers  are  now  busy  organizing  their  forces 
and  making  contracts.  Altogether,  the  prospects  for  a  big 
crop  are  excellent. — Chino  Champion. 

The  Bi.aukhukn  Ohchakd.—  The  editor  of  the  Heard  has 
been  visiting  the  great  Blackburn  orchard,  adjacent  to  On- 
tario, and  writes  of  it  as  follows:  "This  is  the  largest  or- 
chard ever  set  out  in  one  season  by  an  individual,  and  the 
fortunate  owner  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  work,  for  seldom 
has  an  opportunity  been  offered  to  secure  so  fine  a  stand  and 
uniform  a  growth.  The  tract  is  plauted  in  the  following  va- 
rieties: Olives,  500  acres;  apricots,  300;  peaches,  200: 
prunes,  100;  almonds,  35.  *  *  *  The  trees  were  planted 
early  in  the  season,  and  by  scrupulous  care  in  planting,  and 
by  expert  rejection  of  every  imperfect  tree,  the  stand  of 
trees  obtained  is  now  practically  perfect.  Less  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  110,000  trees  planted  failed  to  start,  and  these  have 
since  been  tak^n  up  and  replaced  with  good  trees,  thus  insur- 
ing at  this  writing  a  complete  and  perfect  stand  on  the  entire 
tract.  Ninety-tive  per  cent  is  considered  the  best  stand  that 
can  be  reasonably  hoped  for  in  a  young  orchard,  but  here  is 
one  comprising  '.10,000  trees  with  not  a  dead  tree  in  it." 

TiieGkeat  Canaigre  Project.— At  the  "  semi-tropic  tract  " 
at  Rialto  there  are  now  about  HOO  men  at  work  for  the  canaigre 
company,  preparing  the  ground,  digging  canaigre  and  prepar- 
ing it  for  planting.  They  have  10,000  sacks  of  the  roots 
stacked  up  and  fifty  men  are  cutting  off  the  tops  ready  for 
planting,  the  cutter  taking  off  a  slice  of  the  top  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  will  be  used  for  planting, 
while  the  balance  of  the  root  is  to  be  converted  into  tanning 
material.  The  men  in  charge  of  preparing  the  ground  have 
about  5000  acres  cleared,  of  which  about  3000  acres  are  plowed, 
ready  for  planting.  These  gangs  of  men  will  keep  at  work 
clearing  and  preparing  until  they  have  suoo  acres  in  condition 
for  the  spring  planting.  When  that  is  planted  they  will  go 
on  until  the  whole  tract  is  in  canaigre.  The  management 
says  they  have  no  land  for  sale,  which  is  a  good  sign,  as  that 
means  development,  and  not  speculation.  When  the  entire 
tract  is  producing  canaigre,  it  will  furnish  continuous  labor 
for  hundreds  of  men.  and  put  in  circulation  from  a  quarter  to 
half  a  million  dollars  annually. — San  Bernardino  Sun. 

San  .Joaquin. 

The  Stockton  Creamery  and  Cheese  Company  has  just  been 
organized  by  J.  F.  Adams,  C.  F.  Howland,  J.  U.  Castle,  G.  W. 
Ashley  and  E.  S.  Beecher;  C.  P.  Visher.  secretary,  and  F.  M. 
West,  treasurer.  The  company  will  purchase  and  handle 
cream  and  milk  in  San  Joaquin  county,  and  the  latest  cream- 
ery methods  will  be  used. 

The  Lodi  Creamery  Association  has  been  formed  by  W.  H. 
Thompson,  E.  Lawrence,  S.  A.  Kitchener,  H.  Beckman  and 


Geo.  Hogan.  At  present  a  skimming  station  will  be  estab- 
lished and  the  cream  sent  to  Stockton  to  be  worked  up. 

Santa  Clara. 

During  the  hot  spell  of  last  week  the  San  Jose  Tree  and 
Vine  remarked :  "  It  is  on  just  such  days  as  we  have  just  now 
experienced  that  the  need  of  shade  on  the  trunks  of  newly 
planted  trees  is  almost  imperative.  It  is  a  mat  ter  to  be  looked 
to  at  once,  for  when  the  flow  of  sap  is  checked  by  the  hot  sun, 
the  flat-headed  borer  is  given  an  opportunity  for  injurious 
work.  If  trees  have  not  yet  been  examined  for  peach-root 
borer,  do  it  now  without  delay.  Look  over  the  cherry  tree 
roots,  also— some  may  be  found  there,  too." 

Shipments  of  strawberries  are  being  made  from  Palo  Alto. 
There  are  185  acres  of  berry  fields  in  that  district,  and  the 
Longworth  is  the  onlv  variety.  The  season  of  this  berry  is 
brief." 


Santa  Cms. 

The  Favokite  Stka  wiiehky.— The  Melimla  is  now  the  favor- 
ite strawberry  with  canners,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  berries 
found  anywhere.  It  has  color  and  flavor  that  appeal  to  the 
eye  and  palate,  and  if  it  was  a  better  shipper  the  Pajaro  val- 
ley would  be  able  to  supply  the  strawberry  demands  of  the 
coast  market. — Pajaronian. 

Advance  Sales  of  Apple  and  Cuekry  Orchards.— There 
was  a  boom  in  the  Pajaro  vallev  cherrv  market  last  week, 
and  the  packers  bought  up  every  cherry  orchard  of  size  in  the 
township.  The  prices  paid  were  high,  considering  the  uncer- 
tainties of  this  crop  and  its  market.  From  1150  to  $200  per 
acre  are  reported  as  the  prices  paid,  and  in  the  cases  of  some 
small  tracts  of  old  trees  a  rate  as  high  as  $250  per  acre  is 
reported.  *  *  «  Apple  sales  have  been  made  during  the 
past  week  at  prices  in  advance  of  any  given  during  the  early 
part  of  the  buying  season.  A  sale  of  the  fruit  of  a  young 
orchard  was  made  at  a  1  cent  per  pound  on  the  trees,  and 
other  sales  have  been  made  that  went  as  high  as  $150  per 
acre,  and  the  trees  not  yet  in  blossom.  It  seems  to  us  that 
these  prices  are  beyond  what  the  average  market  returns  of 
past  years  and  the  prospects  of  the  present  year  will  guar- 
antee. The  packers  may  find  a  margin  for  profit  on  their 
April  purchases  of  cherries  and  apples — and  we  hope  they  will 
find  a  good  one — but  they  are  taking  lots  of  chances  on  frosts, 
rains,  winds  and  excessive  heat,  to  say  nothing  of  probable 
large  crops  elsewhere,  and  the  further  fact  that  people  are 
more  economical  in  all  purchases  than  they  were  a  few  years 
ago.  There  is  a  point  in  the  competitive  purchase  of  cherry 
blossoms  and  probable  apple  blooms  where  profit  will  step  to 
the  rear;  and  for  the  good  of  Pajaro  valley's  great  apple  crop, 
and  for  the  welfare  of  orchardists  and  handlers,  we  trust  the 
time  will  always  be  with  us  when  the  annual  marketing  of 
this  rich  crop  will  yield  a  profit  to  each  person  connected 
therewith,  from  the  nursery  to  the  person  who  sells  the  fruit 
over  the  counters  of  fruit  stalls. — Pajaronian. 

The  Santa  Cruz  County  Fruit  Growers'  Association  elected 
directors  as  follows:  H.  Daubenbiss,  H  R.  Dakin,  S.  W. 
Wallace,  P.  C.  Brown,  R.  J.  Mattison,  W.  H.  Galbraitb, 
A.  P.  Hendon. 

The  recent  cold  spell  interfered  with  the  growth  of  the 
berry  crop  in  this  valley,  but  under  the  genial  influence  of 
the  warm  weather  of  the  past  week  the  crop  is  making  great 
headway.  Yesterday  afternoon  George  H.  Brewington  made 
the  first  shipment  of  strawberries  for  the  season.  The  desti- 
nation of  the  consignment  was  San  Francisco.  —  Watsonvillo 
Rustler. 

Freaks  of  the  Market.— Cantield,  the  grocer,  is  selling 
Hastern  apples  and  Santa  Cruz  strawberries  at  about  equal 
price  in  bulk.  The  apples  from  the  "effete  East"  are  good 
apples  for  April,  but  not  a  whit  superior  to  the  apples  fronu 
Green  valley  in  the  same  store  last  week.  The  Eastern  fruii 
is  shipped  in  barrels,  costing  the  buyer  here  $5  per  barrel! 
They  retail  at  0  cents  per  pound,  or  $1. T5  for  a  30-pound  box.] 
By  the  way,  speaking  of  «  cents  is  a  reminder  that  onions 
also  sell  for  (i  cents  a  pound  to-day,  and  come  all  the  way  from 
Australia.  Two  months  ago  a  sack  of  Santa  Cruz  grown 
onions  sold  for  25  cents.  The  grower  who  is  on  the  lookout 
for  such  lapses  in  the  market  is  the  one  who  will  strike  the 
wave  of  prosperity. — Santa  Cruz  Surf. 


Sonoma. 

Concerning  Peach  Sizes.  -C.  D.  LaPorte,  an  orchardist  in 
the  Laguna  district,  expressed  his  opinion  to  the  writer  re- 
garding several  phases  of  the  peach  industry.  It  has  been 
the  custom  in  the  past  for  the  canners  to  reject  fruit  with  a 
diameter  of  less  than  2,  and  sometimes  2'4  inches.  This  has 
worked  an  injury  not  only  to  the  producers,  but  to  the  trade. 
The  consumer  who  purchases  a  can  of  large  peaches,  and  one 
of  small,  finds  that  there  is  economy  in  the  latter,  for  when 
the  peaches  are  large  a  good  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
can  must  necessarily  consist  of  syrup.  This  is  only  partially 
counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  pits  in  small  peaches  are 
nearly  the  same  size  as  those  in  large  fruit,  and  there  is  a 
consequent  proportion  of  waste  in  the  former.  But  the  dis- 
crimination against  peaches  averaging  1'4  and  2  inches  works 
a  hardship  upon  the  farmer,  for  he  must  force  his  fruit  by 
thinning  to  such  an  extent  that  split  pits  often  result,  and 
the  fruit  is  ruined.  It  is  currently  understood  that  the  can- 
neries will  set  the  standard  at  not  over  2  inches  this  season. 
Santa  Rosa  Republican. 

"The  cherry  crop,"  says  the  Santa  Rosa  Democrat,  "is 
coming  on  splendidly,  and  as  soon  as  this  salable  fruit  is  ripe, 
the  canneries  in  Healdsburg  will  start  up.  Last  .year  neither 
of  the  fruit  factories  canned  cherries,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  there  were  none  to  be  had." 

Canning  Fruits  in  Ahundance. — J.  M.  Striening,  of  Hunt 
Brothers  Fruit  Packing  Company,  is  in  receipt  of  advices 
from  all  over  the  county  which  are  very  favorable.  From 
present  indications  all  the  canning  fruits  will  yield  heavily. 
Freestone  peaches  in  very  exposed  localities  are  slightly  in- 
jured, but  that  is  the  extent  of  the  damage  of  the  recent 
frost.  Cherries  will  probably  be  the  best  crop  since  '94.— 
Santa  Rosa  Republican. 

The  Sugar  Beet  Movement  in  Sonoma —President  Foster 
of  the  S.  F.  &  N.  P.  R.  R.  Co.  is  taking  an  active  interest  in 
the  sugar  beet  movement,  and  has  presented  a  supply  of  seed 
for  experimentaion  by  farmers  along  the  line  of  the  road  in 
northern  Sonoma  and  Mendocino.  His  agent  in  the  distribu- 
tion was  Mr.  W.  N.  Gladden,  who  writes  as  follows  to  the 
Healdsburg  Tritium :  "I  explained  to  the  farmers  that  in 
the  event  of  a  beet  sugar  factory  being  established  in  Sonoma 
county  anywhere  on  the  line  of  the  S.  F.  &  N.  P.  R.  R.,  a  rate 
for  carriage  on  said  road  would  be  made  so  low  from  an}'  point 
on  the  road,  and  its  branches  to  the  factory,  that  beets  could 
be  raised  and  shipped  at  a  fair  profit  per  acre  to  the  farmer,  I 
had  no  trouble  to  get  the  farmers  to  take  the  seed,  and  to 
promise  to  plant  and  cultivate  according  to  instructions. 
*  *  *  If  the  farmers  of  Russian  river  and  other  valleys 
contiguous  to  Healdsburg  were  as  enthusiastic  over  the  mat- 
ter of  obtaining  a  beet  sugar  factory  in  our  county  as  are  the 
farmers  of  Mendocino  county,  I  feel  very  certain  that  we 
would  have  a  factory  completed  in  time  to  work  the  crop  of 
1898." 

The  facilities  of  the  Healdsburg  cannery  are  being  greatly 
increased.  The  management  is  preparing  to  do  a  much  bigger 
business  than  last  year.   

Butter. 

Commercial  Gardening.— In  the  vegetable  line  much  inter 
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est  is  being  taken  in  the  operations  of  Kells  and  Borzone  on 
their  Sutter  county  acreage.  They  have  planted  for  a  com- 
mercial footing,  and,  from  present  indications,  are  to  be  suc- 
cessful. If  their  work  is  visibly  successful,  it  can  be  put  down 
that  there  will  be  numerous  investments  by  others,  who  have 
been  lacking  in  the  nerve  to  undertake  such  an  enterprise.— 
Yuba  City  Letter. 

Tulare. 

Two  apricot  trees  belonging  to  Mrs.  Lou  Smith,  in  the  Wil- 
low district,  have  acted  strangely  this  spring.  They  blos- 
somed out  nicely,  and  then  the  frosts  came  and  killed  that 
crop  of  blooms.  Since  the  last  frosts. the  trees  have  again  put 
forth  bloom — a  second  crop  this  season.— Times. 

A  Bio  Prune  Guess. — An  experienced  fruit  grower  and  fruit 
handler  says  prospects  are  good  for  double  the  amount  of 
prunes  California  has  ever  produced  in  one  year.  If  this  proves 
a  good  prediction,  the  grower  who  sells  earliest  will  sell  best. 
It  is  possible  that  prunes  may  enter  upon  a  period  of  depres- 
sion such  as  struck  the  raisin  business,  but  it  will  come  out 
right  for  those  who  do  not  get  in  a  fever  to  dig  up  their  trees. 
—Tulare  Register. 

Fkiendly  Recognition. — It  will  not  do  for  southern  Cali- 
fornia orange  growers  and  owners  of  real  estate  in  the  citrus 
belt  of  the  seven  southern  counties  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
some  sections  in  Tulare  county,  along  the  foothills,  promise  to 
become  heavy  growers  and  exporters  of  oranges  in  the  near 
future.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Porterville,  in  Tulare 
county,  took  the  first  prize  for  seedling  oranges  at  one  of  our 
citrus  fairs.  It  is  now  stated  that  the  nurserymen  in  Lindsay 
and  Porterville  have  sold  all  their  Navel  stocks,  although 
the  planting  season  has  hardly  begun. — Los  Angeles  Times. 

Ventura. 

The  Lima  Bean  Association  sold  fifteen  carloads  of  Lima 
beans  last  week  at  the  reduced  rate  of  $1.50  per  100  pounds. 
At  this  rate,  which  went  into  effect  a  few  days  ago,  it  is  be- 
lieved they  will  be  in  demand,  and  the  old  crop  remaining  in 
the  warehouses  will  be  disposed  of. 

Yolo. 

A  Word  of  Experience. — The  creamery  agents  or  promoters 
who  are  going  around  the  country  trying  to  do  business  on  the 
reputation  of  the  Woodland  creamery  neglect  to  tell  the  peo- 
ple that  after  they  put  up  a  creamery  here  that  cost  $5000, 
supposed  to  be  complete,  about  $2500  has  had  to  be  added  in 
the  way  of  improvements.  A  much  better  plant  could  have 
been  put  up  in  the  first  place  for  considerable  less  money.  We 
have  refrained  from  mentioning  this,  and  would  not  have  done 
so  had  not  certain  parties,  one  in  particular,  refrained  from 
telling  the  truth. — Woodland  Mail. 


Yuba. 

Indication  of  Good  Prices. — The  agents  of  the  commission 
men  are  in  the  field  and  are  said  to  be  making  quite  liberal 
advances  to  some  of  the  fruit  growers  whose  crops  are  gener- 
ally reliable  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  prospect  for  fair  prices.— Marysville  Ap- 
peal.   

OREGON, 

The  Prune  Problem.— The  State  census  reports  show 
289,000  bushels  of  plums  and  prunes  raised  in  1894,  as  against 
150,000  bushels  in  1884,  and  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture  approves  an  estimate  of  12,000,000  pounds  as 
the  total  dried-fruit  product  of  the  State  in  1895,  most  of 
which,  of  course,  were  prunes.  The  Board  of  Horticulture's 
estimate  of  the  State's  total  fruit  crop  in  1897  is  50,000,000  to 
to  60,000,000  pounds,  four-fifths  of  the  increase  being  in 
prunes.  Observers  agree  that  the  prune  problem  now  is  the 
problem  of  successful  marketing.  Necessary  work  has  been 
done  in  examination  of  soils,  in  study  of  orchard  planting  and 
cultivation,  and  in  inspection  and  quarantine  of  diseased 
fruit  and  plants,  and  no  let-up  is  feared  in  these  good  works. 
The  difficulty  is  to  get  the  farmer  to  grade  and  pack  the  fruit 
properly  and  to  market  it  intelligently.  This  may  be  stated 
differently  by  saying  that  the  problem  is  to  get  the  farmer  to 
apply  business  methods  to  this  new  branch  of  his  industry. — 
Oregonian. 

Cattle  and  hogs  are  being  fast  bought  up  in  eastern  Wash- 
ington and  eastern  Oregon,  and  farmers  are  putting  all  of 
their  eggs  into  the  grain  basket.  Diversified  farming  is  a 
hard  lesson  to  learn. — Pendleton  Tribune. 

Live  Stock  Conditions.— One  of  the  prominent  stock- 
raisers  of  Oregon  a  few  days  ago  offered  to  furnish  1400  head 
of  two-year-old  and  three-year-old  steers  for  $25  per  head, 
October  delivery,  and  thought  he  had  made  a  good  bargain  ; 
but  when  he  informed  his  partners  of  the  proposal,  they  did 
not  take  so  kindly  to  it,  believing  that  by  that  time  the 
same  quality  of  beef  would  bring  a  higher  price.  There  are 
cattle  buyers  in  the  State  from  Montana,  the  Dakotas,  and 
Utah,  all  of  whom  seem  anxious  to  make  advance  contracts 
for  fall  delivery  ;  but  the  stockmen  appear  to  be  well  posted, 
and  are  not  willing  to  tie  themselves  up  unless  a  good  figure 
is  offered.  The  stockmen  of  eastern  and  southern  Oregon 
will  largely  profit  by  an  increase  in  prices.  Throughout 
Crook,  Lake  and  Klamath  counties,  cattle  have  fared  well 
during  the  winter,  and  there  has  been  but  sm^ll  loss. 

In  co  operation  with  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
Portland,  some  200  Oregon  farmers  are  experimenting  with 
sugar  beets. 


WASHINGTON. 

Must  Keep  Off  the  Grass. — A  big  row  is  in  progress  at 
Goldendale,  Klickitat  county,  between  the  county  commis- 
sioners and  sheepmen  from  Wasco  and  Sherman  counties, 
Oregon,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  immense  herds 
of  sheep  across  the  Columbia  river  each  spring  to  summer  on 
the  Klickitat  county  ranges.  The  recent  Legislature  passed 
a  law  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  sheep  from  another  State 
unless  a  permit  was  obtained  from  the  commissioners  of  the 
county  where  they  were  to  be  herded.  The  Oregon  sheep 
raisers,  who  thought  this  would  be  a  little  more  than  a 
formality,  have  run  against  a  snag,  for  the  Klickitat  commis- 
sioners have  refused  to  issue  permits  and  have  taken  a  firm 
stand  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  big  ranges  for  the  sheep 
owners  within  the  county.  T.  A.  Buckley  of  Grass  Valley, 
Or.,  the  "sheep  king  "  of  Sherman  county,  says  the  Board  in 
substance  informed  him  to  "  keep  off  the  grass"  in  Klickitat. 
Mr.  Buckley  says  if  Oregon  wool  growers  are  deprived  of 
Klickitat  ranges  the  industry  in  Sherman  and  Wasco  counties 
will  be  greatly  crippled. 

ARIZONA. 

Alfalfa  Fed  Hogs.—  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Arizona 
Agricultural  Association  at  its  annual  meeting,  C.  T.  Hirst  of 
Glendale  said  :  "  Alfalfa  is  the  cheapest  feed  to  raise  hogs  on 
as  a  principal  diet.  When  they  have  attained  the  desired 
size,  say  150  pounds,  then,  instead  of  marketing  them  directly 
from  alfalfa,  they  should  be  fed  grain  or  sorghum  for  from  six 
to  ten  weeks.  Sorghum  and  kaffir  corn  are  both  excellent 
feed  for  hogs,  and  hogs  marketed  directly  off  sorghum  which 
was  fully  ripe  have  proved  very  satisfactory.  It  is  not  a  good 
plan  to  change  feed  too  suddenly.  If  it  is  practicable,  let 
your  hogs  run  on  both  alfalfa  and  barley  for  the  first  month 
they  are  fattening ;  then  feed  grain  alone  for  a  month  or  more. 
In  this  way  the  gain  will  be  greater  than  on  all  dry  feed." 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Suggestions  on  Horse  Medication. 

To  the  Editor:— The  veterinarian  of  to-day  treats 
his  patients  with  the  same  drugs  as  are  used  by  the  1 
medical  practitioner,  animals,  particularly  the  horse 
and  cow,  taking  ten  times  larger  doses  than  man. 

When  an  animal  is  sick,  don't  get  excited  and  give 
the  first  handy  nostrum  and  wonder  why  the  horse 
died.  It  only  takes  a  little  patience  and  forethought 
to  cure.  An  animal  is  more  easily  cured  from  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  temperate  being  and  subsists  on 
nature's  more  natural  diet,  his  condition  being  strong 
from  natural  conditions. 

The  first  cardinal  sign  of  sickness  in  a  horse  is  his 
refusal  to  eat.  The  instant  this  is  noted  the  horse 
should  not  work.  Great  damage  is  done  by  using 
when  not  fit  for  the  hard  work  he  is  compelled  to  do. 
When  a  horse  refuses  to  eat,  take  his  pulse.  This  is 
taken  under  the  jaw.  The  normal  pulse  is  thirty- 
six  to  forty  beats  per  minute.  See  how  many  times 
he  breathes  per  minute.  This  is  done  by  watching 
the  flank  or  wings  of  nostril.  The  normal  respira- 
tions are  ten  per  minute.  Examine  the  winking  lid 
to  see  if  it  is  congested.  Get  familiar  with  this  in 
health,  and  it  is  the  easiest  thing  to  tell  when  it 
deviates  from  the  normal.  The  least  organic  dis- 
turbance will  show  on  the  hard  or  winking  lid.  Put 
the  finger  under  the  tongue  to  see  if  he  is  hot  or 
feverish.  When  a  person  gets  familiar  with  a  horse 
in  health  it  is  no  trouble  to  detect  sickness.  Warm 
soap  suds  injections  are  always  indicated  and  will 
never  do  harm.  Application  of  mustard  will  never 
do  harm  if  mixed  with  cold  water  and  rubbed  on  and 
a  newspaper  stuck  over  it. 

Never  allow  feed  to  stand  in  front  of  a  sick  horse, 
as  the  appearance  of  food  he  has  no  desire  to  par- 
take of  will  give  him  extreme  disgust.  Under  no 
circumstances  feed  hay  or  grain  or  any  food  not 
easy  to  digest ;  in  fact,  a  sick  horse  is  better  with- 
out the  ordinary  food.  Apples,  grass,  carrots,  etc., 
will  never  do  harm,  and  may  be  the  means  of  getting 
him  back  to  his  food  again  ;  but  if  he  refuses  all  food 
for  several  days  something  must  be  given  to  keep  up 
the  strength,  for  without  strength  the  disease  will 
have  an  easy  battle.  It  is  at  this  time  that  oatmeal 
gruel  and  eggnog  are  given. 

Avoid  the  drenching  bottle  if  possible,  as  more 
harm  is  done  by  pulling  the  head  up  to  rafters,  forc- 
ing medicine  down,  punching  and  pinching  throat, 
and  excitement,  than  by  the  disease  itself.  A  better 
way  to  administer  is  with  a  small  syringe,  injected 
on  tongue  with  as  little  excitement  as  possible. 

The  horse  requires  the  same  gentle  treatment  as  a 
human  subject.  He  requires  better  treatment,  from 
the  fact  that  the  horse  can  not  reason.  Place  your- 
self in  a  horse's  position  ;  imagine  yourself  suffering 
from  lung  fever  ;  imagine  a  person  coming  into  the 
sick  room  with  a  large,  long-necked  bottle,  with  a 
nasty  mixture,  a  rope  forced  between  your  teeth, 
the  rope  thrown  over  a  beam  or  rafter,  and  your 
head  raised  high  enough  to  almost  dislocate  it,  the 
nasty  mixture  poured  down  your  throat,  while  two 
or  three  other  fellows  are  almost  choking  you,  punch- 
ing and  squeezing  your  windpipe,' perhaps  forcing  it 
down  the  wrong  way,  and  when  you  tried  to  cough 
it  up  from  your  lungs  pull  your  head  higher  and 
punch  your  throat  harder — this  to  be  repeated  at 
intervals.    What  would  be  your  chance  of  living? 

If  a  person  cares  to  become  successful  in  treat- 
ment of  sick  animals,  it  will  become  necessary  to  be 
as  gentle  and  as  careful  in  handling  the  horse  as  a 
humane  doctor  treat  his  human  patient.  If  horses 
require  gentle  words  and  kind  treatment  at  all,  it  is 
when  sick.  They  do  not  know  what  is  hurting  them  ; 
they  know  that  something  is  wrong,  and  want  help 
from  their  natural  protectors.  Be  kind  and  consid- 
erate at  this  time,  if  at  no  other.  Keep  strangers 
out  of  a  stable.  Because  your  own  remedy  don't 
give  immediate  relief,  don't  get  discouraged  and  use 
every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry's  remedy  that  comes 
along.  This  is  certain  death,  as  too  many  mixtures 
of  antagonistic  drugs  will  kill  a  well  horse. 

The  reason  the  death  rate  has  been  reduced 
among  horses  the  last  few  years  is  because  the  sci- 
ence of  compounding  drugs  is  better  understood. 
The  days  of  gunshot  prescriptions  are  over.  In 
those  days  a  so-called  horse  doctor  would  go  into  a 
drug  store  and  order  every  drug  in  the  store,  in 
hopes  that  he  would  strike  at  least  one  drug  out  of 
twenty  that  would  strike  the  right  spot. 

Tincture  of  aconite  root  is  the  most  valuable  drug 
in  the  veterinarian's  pharmacopia,  from  the  fact 
that  it  works  out  more  cures,  in  all  diseases  the  horse 
is  heir  to,  than  any  other  drug.  It  must  be  given  at 
the  beginning  of  sickness.  First  give  forty  drops  of 
Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite  root  on  tongue,  and 
every  hour  thereafter  give  thirty  drops.  This  can 
only  be  given  for  eight  doses,  as  the  horse's  heart 
will  not  stand  any  more. 

If  a  powder  must  be  given  to  a  horse  that  can't  be 
given  in  the  feed,  it  can  be  easily  mixed  with  honey 
or  molasses  and  spread  on  the  tongue  with  a  fla* 


stick  or  paddle.  This  avoids  drenching,  and  a  horse 
is  more  certain  of  getting  it  than  if  drenched. 

It  pays  to  doctor  horses.  My  observation  the 
past  six  months  has  taught  me  that  the  bicycle  has 
had  its  day.  Horses  are  getting  scarce  and  have 
advanced  in  value  20  per  cent.  The  bicycle  clubs 
are  going  under.  The  bicycle  dealers  no  longer  give 
wheels  to  race  riders  to  advertise  them. 

510  Golden  Gate  avenue,  S.  F.        Dr.  Creelt. 


Medicines  Used  for  Milk  Fever. 


To  the  Editor:— Milk  fever  is  one  of  the  hardest 
diseases  to  handle,  as  there  is  little  or  no  satisfaction 
in  treating  it,  from  the  fact  that  you  never  know  how 
the  case  will  terminate.  The  worst  cases  sometimes 
recover,  and  the  lightest  attack  may  prove  fatal. 
The  disease  is  due  to  an  improper  condition  of  the 
system  before  calving;  from  too  high  a  condition  and 
lack  of  exercise.  It  is  a  disease  that  attacks  cows 
that  are  stall  fed,  rarely  attacking  those  that  are 
turned  on  pasture.  The  best  method  is  prevention  ; 
this  is  done  by  keeping  on  a  low  diet,  with  plenty  of 
exercise.  A  few  days  before  due  to  calve  give  a  good 
dose  of  physic,  such  as  six  ounces  each  of  Glauber 
and  Epsom  salt  and  four  drops  of  Croton  oil  dissolved 
in  lukewarm  water.  This  is  also  to  be  given  when 
first  stricken  with  the  disease. 

Keep  the  cow  standing,  if  possible,  as  there  is  more 
hope  of  recovery.  It  may  be  necessary  to  put  a  sling 
under  the  cow,  but  the  sling  will  be  of  no  use  unless 
the  cow  is  able  to  support  herself.  If  she  hangs  in 
the  sling  and  will  not  support  herself,  then  the  sling 
will  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Keep  in  a  warm  place,  with  plenty  of  bedding  ; 
turn  over  from  side  to  side  every  four  hours. 

Give  warm  soapsuds  injections  three  times  daily, 
and  put  in  each  injection  a  tablespoonfull  of  lauda- 
num. 

Give  cooling  drinks  of  oatmeal  water  and  keep  up 
the  strength  by  eggnoggs  made  of  milk  one  pint,  two 
eggs  and  a  wineglass  of  whisky.  Apply  hot  cloths 
over  kidneys. 

If  the  cow  swells  up  with  wind  or  gas,  let  the  wind 
out  by  tapping  with  a  long,  narrow  knife.  Insert  the 
knife  on  the  median  line  between  the  last  rib  and 
point  of  hip. 

The  uterus  must  be  cleaned  out  by  injecting  a  weak 
warm  carbolic  solution  (about  one  quart)  two  times 
daily,  and  give  the  following  prescription: 

Aconite  root  tincture,  2  drachms. 

Tinct.  veratrum  veridi,  2  drachms. 

Sweet  spirits  niter,  4  ounces. 

Water,  4  ounces. 

Mix  and  give  two  tablespoonfulls  four  times  daily. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


The  Horses  That  Bring  the  Honey. 

An  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  was  wise  enough  to 
secure  an  address  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Cooper  of  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  and  he  gave  a  very  interest- 
ing review  of  the  wants  of  the  horse  market.  It  is 
important  that  horse  breeders  every  where  should  be 
well  posted  upon  the  styles  that  bring  the  money  and 
breed  toward  them  as  directly  as  possible.  We  shall 
cite  some  of  Mr.  Cooper's  conclusions: 

The  Outlook. — I  feel  confident  to  predict  that  the 
future  offers  great  inducements  and  handsome  re- 
wards to  those  who  will  intelligently  breed,  not  a 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  common  horses,  but  the 
very  best  which  can  be  selected  with  marked  indi- 
viduality and  undoubted  high  breeding  and  lineage. 
We  have  recently  seen  several  noted  sales  of  stan- 
dard-bred stock,  both  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  and 
elsewhere,  in  which  the  prices  realized  were  largely 
in  excess  of  the  past  three  years,  with  keen  compe- 
tition both  on  the  part  of  foreign  and  domestic  ac- 
count. At  these  public  sales,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  finely-bred  horses  commanded  the  top  figures 
and  of  course  are  most  sought  for,  but  breeding 
without  individuality  counts  for  little,  and  in  a  test 
of  speed  the  record-breaker  as  a  matter  of  course 
easily  carries  off  the  prize. 

The  Coach  Worses. — In  the  coach  and  draft  classes 
the  same  rule  obtains.  Without  a  word  of  disparage- 
ment for  other  breeds  I  think  the  Hackney  the  high- 
est type  of  a  coach  horse,  and  with  his  superb  action 
is  bound  to  rank  first  in  public  esteem  and  to  com- 
mand wherever  exhibited  public  applause  and  the 
millionaire's  ducats.  In  the  recent  Horse  Show  held 
in  New  York  City  it  was  demonstrated  that  a  cross 
between  a  Hackney  and  a  standard-bred  mare  of 
fair  size  would  create  a  distinctively  American  gen- 
tleman's driver  of  surpassing  beauty,  symmetrically 
proportioned,  of  ample  size  and  superior  action,  and 
where  great  speed  was  not  an  essential  requisite 
would  fill  the  highest  expectations  of  the  man  of 
leisure. 

New  Style  In  Draft  Horses. — In  years  past,  in  fact 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  have  unswervingly  ad- 
vocated the  Percheron  as  the  best  and  truest  type 
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as  well  as  the  best  selling  draft  horse.  On  general 
principles  I  see  no  reason  to  change  this  opinion,  but 
the  duty  of  a  commission  man  is  not  unlike  that  of  a 
newspaper,  to  gauge  public  opinion,  ascertain  its 
wants  and  conform  to  the  general  requirements  so 
long  as  it  is  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number.  The  foreign  demand  on  our  market,  now 
amounting  to  25,000  annually  and  growing  yearly,  is 
so  important  that  its  interests  demand  and  deserve 
careful  consideration,  and  we  find  this  year  for  the 
first  time  that  all  of  the  English  and  Scotch  buyers 
are  not  only  partial  to  Clydesdales  and  Shires  but 
give  all  preference  to  those  breeds,  and  all  other 
things  being  equal  give  $10  a  head  more  for  them 
than  any  other  and  will  in  many  cases  pass  by  and 
altogether  reject  a  much  better  Percheron.^  While 
this  is  true  of  the  Scot  and  Englishman,  the  German, 
who  is  a  large  buyer  of  1450  to  1600-lb.  blocks,  al- 
ways gives  preference  to  the  Percheron.  The  situa- 
tion is  therefore  a  little  complicated,  and  if  the 
American  buyer  did  not  throw  the  weight  of  his  in- 
fluence to  the  Percheron.  which  they  almost  do  to  a 
man,  honors  would  be  nearly  even  as  between  the 
Englishman  on  the  one  hand  and  the  German  on  the 
other.  Domestic  buyers  as  a  rule  dislike  the  hairy- 
legged  Clydesdales,  and  except  in  the  case  of  an  ex- 
traordinarily good  one  will  not  buy  them  under  any 
circumstances. 

The  Three  Kinds  That  Are  Wanted.  —To  those,  there- 
fore, who  will  produce  either  of  three  classes — a 
gentleman's  driver  of  good  size  with  more  or  less 
speed,  a  coacher  of  size  and  superb  action,  and  a 
draft  horse  not  to  weigh  less  than  1700  lbs. — the  op- 
portunity to  reap  a  rich  reward  was  never,  I  fancy, 
better  than  the  near  future.  In  the  past  four  years 
breeding  of  all  kinds  has  dwindled  to  infinitesimally 
small  proportions,  and  this,  together  with  the  large 
supplies  forced  upon  the  different  markets,  must  of 
necessity  within  a  year  or  two  strip  the  country  of 
all  desirable  horses  and  give  to  those  courageous 
souls  who  did  not  desert  the  ship  in  its  hour  of  adver- 
sity a  handsome  competence. 

Hie  Foreign  Demand.— Since  the  first  of  this  year 
between  twenty  and  forty  foreigners  have  been  con- 
stantly upon  the  market  operating  on  a  larger  scale 
than  any  former  year,  made  up  about  equally  of 
Englishmen,  Germans  and  French,  with  an  occa- 
sional purchase  of  nice,  fancy  matched  driving  teams 
for  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  In  the  past  year  the 
United  States  Government  established  headquarters 
at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  for  the  purchase  of  cav- 
alry horses  for  the  entire  service  and  during  that 
time  bought  approximately  2000  head.  The  stan- 
dard for  this  service  must  be  absolutely  sound,  950  to 
1050  lbs.;  clean,  clear  bone;  long,  breedy  neck;  small, 
tine  head;  closely  coupled,  and  must  trot  squarely. 
Uncle  Sam,  as  some,  of  the  contractors  have  fully 
realized,  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  and  is  not  only  ex- 
acting and  rigid  in  the  performance  of  the  contract 
but  insists  on  a  strict  compliance  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  specifications.  The  nominal  price  for 
these  is  $125  per  head. 

Exceptions  Prove  the  Rule.— In  the  past  year,  sub- 
jected as  it  was  to  many  vicissitudes,  an  occasional 
horse  of  extraordinary  action  and  quality  would 
flash  out  like  a  meteor  to  brighten  the  hope  of  the 
breeder  and  command  a  price  so  high  as  to  sound 
something  akin  to  an  Arabian  tale.  It  is  well  known 
that  some  teams  of  coachers  sold  above  $2500,  and 
one  in  particular  to  an  enthusiastic  fancier  for  nearly 
twice  that  sum,  while  draft-horse  teams  have  prac- 
tically sold  at  $500.  It  may  be  said  by  some  who 
never  look  beyond  the  surface  that  these  figures  are 
rare  exceptions;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  particu- 
lar style,  action  and  quality  which  command  these 
prices  are  also  as  few  and  far  between  as  angels' 
visits.  In  the  past  week  the  sharp  advance  made  in 
prices,  ranging  between  10  and  HO  per  cent,  and  the 
largely  increased  demand  demonstrates  beyond  cavil 
that  with  the  slightest  improvement  in  the  general 
condition  of  the  country  a  substantial  gain  in  values 
would  be  made. 

More  Discrimination  in  Breeding  Needed. — Do  not 
<hip  horses  to  any  market  in  a  rough,  thin  and  alto- 
gether unfinished  state  and  quite  frequently  only 
partly  or,  worse  still,  wholly  unbroken.  With  the 
exercise  of  the  same  business  sagacity  which  guides 
action  when  preparing  cattle  or  hogs  for  market, 
sales  of  horses  would  not  only  yield  a  handsome  rev- 
enue but,  as  well,  make  breeders  feel  that  their  ef- 
forts were  receiving  that  just  recognition  which  is 
an  incentive  to  greater  endeavor. 


Horse  Notes. 

In  the  Chicago  horse  market,  says  the  Breeders' 
Gazette,  the  top  prices  of  the  year  ruled  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  market  the  first  week  in  April  and  have 
held  strong,  although  arrivals  were  about  as  many 
as  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week.  The 
export  demand  continues  to  absorb  a  large  volume 
of  the  receipts,  the  Eastern  markets  are  in  better 
shape  than  for  ten  days  past  and  buyers  are  operat- 
ing freely,  and  the  express  and  ice  companies  are 
taking  a  good  many  smooth,  heavy  horses  at  good 
prices.    Even  the  light  drivers  are  picking  up  in 


price,  probably  in  anticipation  of  the  driving  season. 
There  is  a  lot  of  snap  to  the  demand  in  general. 

Chicago  is  the  greatest  horse  market  in  the  world 
and  the  greatest  distributing  point,  as  horses  are 
shipped  in  all  directions  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  also  to  Europe.  Usually  there  would  be  from 
twenty  to  one  hundred  buyers  every  day,  and  there 
are  always  buyers  enough  to  take  the  stock  offered. 
Some  days  the  markets  are  a  little  stronger  thau 
others,  but  the  range  is  usually  within  $5  per  head. 

In  the  Eastern  horse  markets  the  grade  has  been 
raised  in  the  size  of  horses  every  year  for  four  or 
five  years,  until  the  small  horse  is  of  but  little  ac- 
count. Driving  horses  must  be  large,  saddle  horses 
must  be  large,  work  horses  must  be  large,  draft 
horses  must  be  very  large  and  very  heavy,  and  all 
must  be  of  high  quality. 

In  shipping  horses  across  the  ocean  to  Europe  the 
expense  is  very  much  greater  and  the  risk  much 
larger  sometimes  than  others,  but  the  cost  would  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $30  to  $40  per  head. 

Chicago  prices  April  3d  were  as  follows:  Express- 
es and  heavy  drafters,  $70  to  $190;  1150  to  1400-lb. 
chunks,  $55  to  $90;  850  to  1100-lb.  chunks,  $25  to  $40; 
coachers  and  fast  road  horses,  $90  to  $275;  ordinary 
drivers,  $35  and  upward.  These  prices  are  for  good, 
sound  horses  five  to  eight  years  old,  well  broken  and 
in  good  flesh. 

Unusual  interest  will  center  in  the  high-jumping 
contest  of  horses  this  year  at  the  Philadelphia  Horse 
Show  at  Wissahickon  Heights.  The  Maryland  horse 
that  recently  made  a  record  at  (!  feet  4  inches  will  be 
present  and  endeavor  to  surpass  it.  One  of  the 
classes  that  the  Horse  Show  Associotion  has  decided 
to  introduce  is  a  hunting  tandem.  This  has  never 
been  opened  to  competition  at  any  show.  The  wheel 
horse  is  required  to  be  fifteen  hands  or  over  and  the 
leader  a  qualified  hunter.  The  pair  is  to  be  first 
judged  as  a  tandem  and  then  the  leader  is  to  be  sad- 
dled and  shown  over  the  regulation  jumps.  The 
tandem  will  count  60  per  cent  and  the  jumping  40 
per  cent.  The  horses  are  to  be  both  driven  and  rid- 
den by  amateurs. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Veterinary  Method  of  Dehorning  Calves. 


To  the  Editor:— Will  you  please  tell  me  the  merciful  way 
of  dehornine  young  calves — whether  by  the  knife  or  by  caus- 
tic ?  E.  S.  W. 

Saratoga,  Cal. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.   CREEL V. 

In  most  young  ruminants  this  operation  is  gener- 
erally  performed  at  two  or  three  months  old.  The 
animal  is  thrown  and  head  held  secure,  hair  cut 
short  around  base  of  horns  and  the  trephine  (similar 
to  an  auger)  applied  over  the  horns  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  divide  the  skin  and  subjacent  tissues,  and  the 
root  removed  by  a  circular  incision  removing  the  se- 
creting matrix  of  the  horn.  The  hemorrhage  is  con- 
trolled by  a  compressive  bandage,  or  anything  to 
stop  bleeding — tinct.  chloride  of  iron  or  Monsell's 
iron  salt  will  answer.  Wash  once  daily  with  carbolic 
water.  The  wound  generally  heals  rapidly  without 
complications.  Any  good  cattle  man  is  capable  of 
operating  as  well  as  any  veterinarian.  This  is  the 
only  method  used  by  veterinarians,  they  having  dis- 
carded cauterization  years  ago.         Dr.  Creely. 

Though  veterinarians  proceed  as  Dr.  Creely  de- 
scribes, the  dairyman's  method  of  dehorning,  as  has 
been  fully  described  in  previous  issues  of  the  Rural, 
is  simpler  and  has  been  shown  by  wide  practice  to  be 
satisfactory.  It  is  either  by  the  use  of  the  "dehorn- 
ing tools,"  which  stockmen  now  understand  pretty 
well,  or  by  the  use  of  caustic  potash  in  the  case  of 
calves.  The  following  method  is  commended  by  the 
experiments  at  Cornell  University  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  James  Law,  in  these  words: 

The  results  of  all  the  experiments  made  at  this 
station  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  use  of  caustic  pot- 
ash is  by  far  the  easiest,  most  humane  and  most  cer- 
tain method  of  securing  hornless  cattle.  The  best 
time  to  apply  preventive  reagents  is  early  in  the  life 
of  the  animal,  just  as  soon  as  the  little  horns  can  be 
distinguished  by  the  touch.  The  manner  of  applying 
caustic  potash  is  as  follows: 

The  hair  should  be  closely  clipped  from  the  skin 
and  the  little  horn  moistened  with  water  to  which 
soap  or  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  have  been  added  to 
dissolve  the  oily  secretion  of  the  skin,  so  that  the 
potash  will  more  readily  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the 
horn.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  moisten  the  skin 
except  on  the  horn  where  the  potash  is  to  be  applied. 
One  end  of  a  stick  of  caustic  potash  is  dipped  in 
water  until  it  is  slightly  softened.  It  is  then  rubbed 
on  the  moistened  surface  of  the  little  horn.  This  op- 
eration is  repeated  from  five  to  eight  times,  until  the 
surface  of  the  horn  becomes  slightly  sensitive.  The 
whole  operation  need  only  take  a  few  minutes  and 
the  calf  is  apparently  insensible  to  it.  A  slight  scab 
forms  over  the  surface  of  the  budding  bone  and  drops 
off  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  leaving  a 
perfectly  smooth  poll.  No  inflammation  or  suppura- 
tion has  taken  place  in  any  of  the  trials  we  have 


made.  The  results  of  these  experiments  warrant  the 
following  recommendations: 

1.  That  for  efficiency,  cheapness,  and  ease  of  ap- 
plication, stick  caustic  potash  can  be  safely  recom- 
mended for  preventing  the  growth  of  horns. 

2.  The  earlier  the  application  is  made  in  the  life 
of  the  calf,  the  better. 

Caustic  potash  comes  in  the  form  of  round  sticks 
about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil.  It  may  be  had  at  any 
drug  store  and  should  be  kept  from  exposure  to  the 
air,  as  it  readily  absorbs  moisture.  Care  should  also 
be  had  of  the  skin  and  clothing  during  its  use. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Feeding  Poultry  Economically. 

To  the  Editor: — The  most  wasteful  feeding  is  not 
feeding  enough.  But  liberal  feeding  may  also  be 
wasteful,  and  there  are  other  ways  of  wasting  than 
simply  leaving  food  to  waste  on  the  ground  or  in  the 
feed  trough.  Economic  feeding  of  poultry,  no  less 
than  other  stock,  means  feeding  all  that  is  needed 
and  all  that  can  be  profitably  consumed.  But  while 
the  feeding  of  other  kinds  of  stock  means  usually 
only  to  increase  their  weight,  the  product  we  desire 
from  poultry  differs  from  other  animal  food  products 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  produced,  and  the  proper 
feeding  of  our  poultry  with  a  view  of  getting  the 
greatest  amount  of  eggs  from  the  least  possible  out- 
lay becomes  quite  complicated.  What  experiments 
have  been  made  so  far  amount  to  nothing  worth 
speaking  about.  Not  even  which  breed  is  the  best 
for  laying  has  been  decided  beyond  controversy. 
You  will  not,  therefore,  I  hope,  expect  that  1  can 
give  you  any  positive  direction  about  how  to  feed  for 
best  results.  My  object  is  rather  to  try  to  impress 
upon  you  the  necessity  of  knowing  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  food  we 
use  and  to  carefully  note  the  results  obtained,  but  to 
be  slow  about  drawing  your  final  conclusions. 

Relation  of  Feeding  to  the  Egg  Product. — We  know 
we  cannot  force  our  hens  to  lay  whenever  we  please, 
but  we  also  know  that  the  egg  product  can  be  in- 
creased by  judicious  feeding.  We  know  hens  must 
be  in  good  health  and  prime  condition  to  lay  well. 
These  two  conditions  depend  largely  upon  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  the  food  fed,  so  we  must  select 
the  food  with  care. 

Since  Prof.  Jaffa  delivered  to  us  his  excellent  lec-j 
tures  on  feeding,  giving  us  the  composition  of  thq 
various  foods  we  use,  the  composition  of  the  egg,  tb 
body  of  the  hen,  etc.,  many  poultrymen  have  aske 
me  to  formulate  for  them  a  balanced  ration  froi 
these  tables.    In  my  opinion  it  is  useless  to  try  td 
formulate  a  balanced  ration  that  will  be  a  balanced 
ration  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  economical,  as 
prices  of  products  change,  and  the  nutritive  ratio  in 
a  ration  should  vary  during  the  year.    We  should, 
therefore,  try  to  become  familiar  with  the  feeding 
value  of  the  foods  we  use  and  study  the  wants  of  our 
poultry.    This  is  not  nearly  so  hopeless  or  difficult  a 
task  as  many  suppose. 

Make  an  Effort  to  I'nderstand. — The  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  studying  this  subject  is  the  preconceived 
idea  so  many  are  possessed  of  that  they  cannot 
understand  a  subject  in  which  scientific  terms  occur. 
While  it  is  undoubtedly  a  pity  that  our  language 
seems  to  be  so  inelastic  that  we  cannot  coin  compre- 
hensive words  to  express  our  meaning  without  using 
Greek  or  Latin,  in  this  case  there  are  so  few  of  them 
that  any  one  can  easily  memorize  tbem:  and,  as  they 
are  used  so  much,  and  on  account  of  their  brevity, 
they  are  so  handy  and  all  should  become  familiar 
with  them. 

The  Body  of  the  Bird.— The  body  of  a  healthy  hen 
in  good  condition  consists,  apart  from  the  water  and 
some  mineral  substances,  of  lean  meat  and  fat  in 
about  equal  proportions.  The  natural  and  constant 
waste  of  these  parts  needs  replenishing  from  food 
that  can  furnish  these  very  substances.  Besides 
these  wastes,  the  heat  of  the  body  must  be  sustained, 
and,  to  support  respiration,  food  that  can  be  con- 
verted into  heat  must  be  given.  We  must,  then,  in 
the  food  we  feed,  supply  flesh-forming,  fat-forming 
and  heat-producing  material. 

The  Egg. — The  composition  of  the  egg,  apart  from 
water  and  mineral  matter,  is  also  protein  and  fat  in 
the  proportion  of  one  of  protein  to  about  one  and 
one-quarter  of  fat. 

Composition  of  Foods. — In  all  the  foods  we  feed  to 
our  poultry  we  find  the  elements  which  are  needed. 
All  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  feed  it  in  the  proportion 
as  needed,  and  no  one  can  do  that  better  than  the 
one  who  does  the  feeding,  provided  he  knows  what 
he  is  feeding.  The  flesh-forming  element  in  food  is 
called  protein  (albumen,  caseine,  fibrine,  etc.,  are 
all  proteids).  The  important  element  in  protein  is 
nitrogen,  and  therefore  a  food  rich  in  protein  is 
called  a  nitrogenous  food. 

From  the  fat  and  carbohydrates  in  plants  fat  and 
heat  are  derived.  The  carbohydrates  in  the  food  we 
use  mainly  represents  sugar  and  starch.  The  im- 
portant element  in  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  is  car- 
bon, but  in  one  part  of  fat  there  is  between  two  and 
three  times  as  much  carbon  as  in  one  of  starch  or 
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sugar  (carbohydrates).  Fat  is  therefore,  in  a  man- 
ner, condensed  carbohydrates,  and  worth  corre- 
spondingly more.  A  food  rich  in  fat  and  carbohy- 
drates is  called  a  carbonaceous  food. 

Hqw  to  Compound.  These.— -It  would,  of  course,  be  a 
great  help  to  us  if  we  knew  exactly  what  proportion 
of  flesh-forming  to  fat-forming  and  heat-producing 
material  we  should  use  in  our  rations;  but,  while  our 
scientists  in  that  line  have  been  able  to  calculate 
fairly  well  what  waste  takes  place  in  the  body  under 
normal  conditions,  the  heat  required  to  support 
respiration  varies  with  the  temperature  of  the  air  in 
which  our  animals  exist,  and  of  course  the  colder  it 
is  the  more  carbonaceous  food  is  required. 

1  believe  that  in  our  climate  here,  so  near  the 
coast,  the  proportion  of  protein  in  a  ration  should 
never  exceed  one  to  five  of  carbohydrates  (one  of 
fat  being  considered  equal  to  two  and  one-quarter  of 
carbohydrates).  During  the  winter  months  it  should 
be  increased  to  perhaps  one  to  nine.  But  this  is 
simply  my  opinion. 

Fading  for  High- Priced,  Eggs. — We  feed  with  a 
view  of  getting  the  greatest  possible  egg  yield  and 
to  have  the  yield  of  eggs  come  as  much  as  possible 
when  the  price  of  eggs  is  highest.  I  will  make  some 
suggestions  about  how  to  feed  in  order  to  reach  such 
a  result. 

During  the  winter  months,  when  so  much  extra 
food  must  be  consumed  in  order  to  keep  up  the  ani- 
mal heat,  I  would  have  the  fats  predominate  over 
the  carbohydrates  (corn,  meat,  middlings).  As 
spring  approaches,  and  eggs  become  cheaper,  let 
the  carbohydrates  take  more  the  place  of  the  fats 
gradually  and  the  protein  be  of  a  cheaper  kind  (corn 
or  wheat,  peas  or  beans,  shorts,  vegetables).  As 
we  reach  summer,  more  bulky  food  should  be  used. 
Our  aim  is  then  not  so  much  to  get  eggs  as  to  keep 
the  hens  in  good  health  (green  food,  shorts,  grain). 
Toward  the  fall  months  we  must  begin  to  feed  nitro- 
genous food  to  help  the  birds  in  moulting  (oilcake 
meals,  peas  or  beans,  grain,  vegetables,  meat,  shorts 
or  middlings).  As  winter  again  approaches,  make 
the  foods  more  concentrated. 

In  throwing  out  these  suggestions  it  must,  of 
course,  be  understood  that  circumstances  alter  cases. 
Some  keep  their  fowls  yarded,  some  give  unlimited 
range,  etc.  The  cost  of  what  we  fepd  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  and  many  other  things,  to  go  into 
the  details  of  which  would  make  this  paper  too  long. 
At  all  times  observe  the  hens  closely  that  they  are 
in  good  health.  If  they  show  signs  of  getting  too 
fat,  feed  bulky  food,  of  which  they  must  consume  a 


larger  quantity  to  sustain  life.  Beans  should  always 
be  cooked.  Hens  will  learn  to  eat  peas  uncooked, 
but  are  not  very  fond  of  them  so. 

When  it  is  not  desired  to  feed  them  too  liberally 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  uncooked  peas 
with  green  fodders  and  shorts  as  soft  food  will  tend 
to  reduce  fat  and  still  keep  them  in  good  condition 
ready  for  some  forcing  later  on.  The  necessity  of 
always  supplying  our  poultry  with  shells,  which  are 
so  plentiful  and  cheap  here,  and  which  seem  to  sup- 
ply them  with  grit,  shell-forming  material  and  other 
minerals,  I  need  not  dwell  upon,  as  we  all  so  soon 
find  that  out.  C.  Nisson. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Handling  Lemons  and  Oranges. 


Morton  Haig  of  San  Gabriel  publishes  some  practi- 
cal hints  formulated  mainly  by  the  advisory  board  of 
the  lemon  growers,  who  are  affiliated  to  the  Southern 
California  Fruit  Exchange.  Assuming  that  ordinary 
care  is  given  in  the  way  of  irrigation  and  cultivation, 
when  fruit  is  ready  to  be  gathered : 

1.  Have  pickers'  nails  trimmed  short;  few  will 
believe  how  much  fruit  goes  as  "culls  "from  damage 
by  long  finger  nails. 

2.  Clip  the  fruit  close  to  the  stem. 

3.  Do  not  use  sacks  in  which  to  gather.  Lemons 
are  thereby  bumped  and  bruised  with  every  move- 
ment of  the  body;  use  baskets,  lined  with  sacking. 

4.  Do  not  bundle  fruit  from  the  basket  into  boxes, 
but  handle  lemons  as  you  would  eggs,  from  start  to 
finish. 

5.  Never  pick  when  there  is  moisture  from  fog, 
and  wait  at  least  four  to  five  days  after  rain  or  an 
irrigation. 

6.  Place  all  filled  boxes  on  the  north  side  of  the 
tree,  and  shade  closely  from  the  sun. 

7.  Go  over  trees  once  every  four  or  five  weeks, 
and  thus  save  sun-burned  and  oversized  fruit,  all  of 
which  goes  as  a  third-grade  fruit,  or  is  more  fre- 
quently thrown  out. 

8.  Pick  in  winter  months  to  a  uniform  size  of  21 
inches  in  diameter,  and  in  summer  months  to  a  uni- 
form size  of  2i  inches.  Metal  rings  for  this  purpose 
can  easily  be  got  or  made. 

9.  Loaded  wagons  should  never  be  allowed  to  trot 


or  bump  over  plow  furrows,  ditches  or  chuckholes. 

10.  If  dirty  fruit  has  to  be  washed,  let  this  proc- 
ess be  got  over  quickly,  and  to  employ  the  largest 
possible  gang  to  this  end,  will  save  the  fruit  im- 
mensely. During  all  undue  exposure  the  work  of 
deterioration  is  rapidly  progressing.  Here  again 
avoid  all  dumping  of  the  fruit,  and  look  to  washers' 
nails. 

11.  If  fruit  has  to  be  taken  to  depot  or  central 
packing  house,  let  it  be  done  in  summer,  during  the 
cool  of  the  morning  or  evening. 

The  grower,  in  following  out  such  suggestions,  has 
then  done  his  level  best.  A  responsible  curer, 
packer,  and  a  good  market  will  do  the  rest. 

The  above  applies  equally  to  oranges  in  their  sep- 
arate treatment.  There  would  be  fewer  complaints 
of  fruit  arriving  at  its  journey's  end  "  heated,"  etc., 
if  growers  were  more  particular  with  regard  to 
handling. 

It  has  been  specially  noted,  for  instance  by  the 
exchanges,  that  during  the  past  wet  months,  serious 
damage  has  ensued  from  gathering  oranges  too  early 
after  a  heavy  rain,  and  in  many  districts  the  '•  wash- 
ing and  scrubbing"  system  has  been  added  to  the 
already  soft  and  soddened  fruit  conditions. 

Growers  will  find  in  course  of  time,  and  probably 
after  some  more  grievous  lessons,  that  until  the 
washing  and  scrubbing  business  has  been  entirely 
done  away  with  and  trees  fumigated  for  black  and 
other  scales,  their  fruit  can  never  be  first-class. 
Fumigation  pays  for  three  years'  washing  and  500 
per  cent  into  the  bargain. 


Pruning  Frost>High. 


To  the  Editor: — I  have  been  pruning  my  apricot 
trees  in  order  to  get  as  much  of  the  fruit  as  low  down 
as  possible,  and  find  the  frost  always  kills  it  up  to 
about  8  feet  high. 

After  this  crop  is  harvested  I  am  thinking  of  head- 
ing back  or  cutting  out  underneath  and  get  them  as 
high  as  possible.    Which  do  you  think  best  ? 

Grangeville.  D.  Porter. 

[We  would  not  be  rash  about  it.  If  you  stop  head- 
ing in  your  trees  above  they  will  get  high  enough  of 
themselves,  and,  as  they  go  up,  the  lower  laterals 
and  twigs  will  die  of  themselves.  But  you  can  stop 
this  process  at  any  time,  if  you  find  that  the  lower 
fruit  is  not  always  killed,  and  that,  we  imagine,  will 
be  your  conclusion. — Ed.] 


BAKER   <fe   HAMILTOIN,  Sole  Agents 

Original  and  Genuine  Buckeye  Mower 

STRONG,  DURABLE  AND  RELIABLE.  =  Frames  Are  Strong  and  Will  Not  Break. 


of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


jMriai^e,^1111  mower 


ADRIANCE  BUCKEYE  flOWER,  STYLE  H,  with  Foot  Lift,  Wooden  Pitman,  Serrated  Guard, 

Plates  and  Steel  Back  of  Knife  Bar. 

Tho  Pitman  is  exceptionally  long— an  excel- 
lent point— and  is  made  of  second  growth 
hickory,  with  drop  forged  steel  connec- 
tions.   We  can  take  up  wear  on  both  ends. 

This  makes  the  best  Pitman  used  on  any 
mower  on  the  coast,  and  will  not  break  knife 
heads. 


The  Above  Cut  Shows  Style  of  Pitman. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 


THE  ORIGINAL  AMD  GENUIHE  "  BUCKEYE  "  MOWER. 

We  herewith  give  a  Testimonial  signed  by  residents  of 
this  State,  whose  word  cannot  be  questioned,  as  they  are 
men  of  sterling  integrity,  some  of  whom  have  used  the 
Adriance  Buckeye  Mowers  for  20  to  30  years.  To  those 
who  are  not  aware  of  the  fact,  we  will  say  here  that  the  so- 
called  Buckeye  has  had  nothing  to  do  whatever  with  the 
high  reputation  earned  by  the  "Adriance  Buckeye."  as 
it  has  not  been  nold  in  the  San  Francisco  market  until  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years. 

"  I  have  used  the  Adriance  Buckeye  Mower,  as  manu- 
factured by  Adriance.  Piatt  &  Co.,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y.,  for  many  years,  and  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  I 
knenv  it  to  be  the  Only  Genuine  Buckeye  Mower  manu- 
factured." 

18IONEI).  ] 

B.  J.  GLADSTONE,  Cayucos  20  years. 

SAMUEL  DONALD.  Cayucos   8 

F.  W.  FREEMAN.  Cayucos   8 

G.  BIANCHINI,  Cayucos   8  " 

JURGEN  SCHRODER,  Sunol  20  ■' 

PATRICK  GEARY,  Sunol  IS 

H.  CARPENTER.  SulBUa  20  " 

MICHAEL  GRENNAN,  Suisun  20  " 

HORACE  NELSON,  Half  Moon  Bay  10  " 

D.  G.  BARTNKTT.  Paeheco  Has  sold  It  for  28 

J.  S.  HOOK,  Paeheco  18 

And  on  his  father's  farm,  Paeheco  30 

H.  H.  WHITMAN,  Paeheco   9 

THOS.  H.  GREEN,  Dougherty's  Station  15  " 

ELISHA  C.  HARLAN.  Dougherty's  Station  IS 

JAMES  HIGGINS,  Tracy  30  " 

D.  B.  WRIGHT.  Byron   7 

JOHN  S.  ARMSTRONG.  Bvron   7 

F.  R.  BUCKHOLTZ.  Byron   7  " 

T.  C.  PUTNAM.  Petaluma   22  " 

WM.  HILL,  Petaluma  20 

^  A.  C.  CHURCH.  Rio  Vista  24 

N.  C.  BUTTER.  Rio  Vista  24 

G.  KILBURN.  Newman  Many 

A.  J.  JAMISON.  Waterford   '• 

B.  J.  ROGERS,  King  City   8 

PHILIP  ETTING,  St.  Helena  20  " 

M.  M.  LYMANN,  St.  Helena  20  " 

JAMES  BLACK,  Mission  San  Jose  15  " 

R.  THRELFALL,  Irvlngton  20 

W.  L.  COOLHY.  Menlo  Park   8  " 

SAMUEL  NASH,  Menlo  Park  10 

M.  POLSON.  Menlo  Park  18  •' 

JOHN  MONAHAN.  Menlo  Park   « 

JOHN  RUSSELL,  Volta   8  " 

E.  CORR.  Warm  Springs  20 

T.  TWOHIG.  Warm  Springs  2li 

RICHARD  BYRNE.  Warm  Springs  20 

AUG.  MOORK.  Warm  Springs  15  " 

PATRICK  BARD,  Warm  Springs  23  •■ 

GEO.  H.  LONG,  Lorn  poc  30  " 

E.  D.  HUYCK,  Lompoc  Many 

F.  S.  MOREHKAD,  Lompoc   "  " 

W.  W.  ZHLLEIl,  Lompoc  13  " 

TACTION!  Be  sure  that  the  "BUCKEYE"  Mower 
yon  purchase  Is  branded  "ADKfANCK  BUCKEYE." 
Insist  upon  having  It.  Take  no  other.  It  will  not  fail  to 
give  you  full  satisfaction. 

San    Francisco,    Sacramento,   and    Los  Angeles. 


WE  HAYE  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE 
OF  HORSE  RAKES. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Jim  Bludsoe. 


Wall,  no,  I  can't  tell  whar  he  lives, 

Because  he  don't  live,  you  see; 
Leastwise,  he's  got  out  of  the  habit 

Of  livin'  like  you  and  me. 
Whar  have  you  been  for  the  last  three  year 

That  you  haven't  heard  folks  tell 
How  Jimmy  Bludso  passed  in  his  checks 

The  night  of  the  Prairie  Belle  I 

He  weren't  no  saint— them  engineers 

Is  all  pretty  much  alike— 
One  wife  in  Natchez-under-the-Hill 

And  another  one  here  in  Pike. 
A  keerless  man  in  his  talk  was  Jim, 

And  an  awkward  hand  in  a  row ; 
But  he  never  flunked,  and  he  never  hed  — 

1  reckon  he  never  knowed  how. 

And  this  was  all  the  religion  he  had— 

To  treat  his  engine  well ; 
Never  be  passed  on  the  river; 

To  mind  the  pilot's  bell ; 
And  if  ever  the  Prairie  Belle  took  hrc, 

A  thousand  times  he  swore,  . 
He'd  bold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank 

Till  the  last  soul  got  ashore. 

All  boats  has  their  day  on  the  Mississipp, 

And  her  day  come  at  last ; 
The  Movastar  was  a  better  boat, 

But  the  Belle  she  wouldn't  be  passed. 
And  so  she  came  tearing  along  that  night— 

The  oldest  era  t  on  the  line— 
With  a  nigger  squat  on  her  safety  valve, 

And  her  furnace  crammed,  rosin  and  pine. 

The  lire  burst  out  as  she  cleared  the  bar, 

And  burnt  a  hole  in  the  night, 
And  quick  as  a  flash  she  turned  and  made 

For  that  wilier  bank  on  the  right. 
There  was  runnin'  and  eursin',  but  Jim  yelled 
out, 

Over  all  the  infernal  roar : 
"I'll  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank 
Till  the  last  galoot's  ashore  ! " 

Through  the  hot,  black  breath  of  the  burnin' 
boat, 

Jim  Bludso's  voice  was  heard, 
And  all  had  trust  in  his  cussedness 

And  knowed  he  would  keep  his  word. 
And,  sure's  you're  born,  they  all  got  off 

Afore  the  smokestack  fell, 
And  Bludso's  ghost  went  up  alone 

In  the  smoke  of  the  Prairie  Belle. 

He  weren't  no  saint,  but  at  jedgment 

I'd  run  my  chance  with  Jim 
'Longside  of  some  pious  gentlemen 

That  wouldn't  shook  hands  with  him. 
He  seen  his  duty,  a  dead-sure  thing, 

And  went  for  it,  thar  and  then. 
And  Christ  ain't  agoing  to  be  too  hard 

On  a  man  that  died  for  men. 

—John  Hay. 


Balancing  Accounts. 


"Them  that  gets  April  fooled,  ought 
to  be  April  fooled,  I  say,"  remarked 
Saul  Tompkins,  the  village  blacksmith, 
to  the  group  of  loafers  who  were  col- 
lected around  the  stove  in  "Strout's 
General  Market,"  one  evening,  the  last 
in  March. 

" I'm  with  you  there,  Saul,"  chimed 
in  Abel  Strout,  the  proprietor  of  the 
establishment.  "  A  man  who  can't  see 
through  the  thin  guise  of  an  April  fool, 
must  be  a  little  weak  in  the  upper  story, 
to  say  the  least,  and  shouldn't  find  fault 
if  he  does  get  outwitted.  I  have  lived 
in  this  world  over  forty  years  now,  and 
no  one  has  ever  seen  the  chance  to  cry 
'  April  fool '  to  me,  and  1  don't  believe 
they  will  in  forty  more,  either." 

"  'Twould  be  a  joke  on  you  fellows 
if  you  had  occasion  to  sing  another 
tune  before  to-morrow  night,"  ventured 
Uncle  Josh  Hopkins,  as  he  pressed  the 
tobacco  farther  down  in  his  pipe  bowl, 
"  but  I  will  allow,"  he  continued,  "  that 
considerin'  the  number  of  tricks  you 
will  have  managed  to  play  on  others, 
that  you  have  got  off  mighty  free;  but 
don't  you  think  you  bore  on  aleetle  too 
hard  last  year?  Here's  Mr.  Strout 
gave  Ed  Flint  a  glass  of  raspberry 
vinegar  with  so  much  ipecac  in  it  that 
his  folks  had  to  call  old  Dr.  Brown  in. 
Some  would  have  prosecuted  you  for 
that,  Abel;  and  his  father  a  lawyer, 
too." 

"  Oh,  Ed  didn't  take  it  to  heart  any; 
of  course  I  had  no  intention  of  giving 
him  so  big  a  dose  as  I  did;  but  then 
folks  must  keep  their  eyes  open  the 
same  as  I  do,"  chuckled  Mr.  Strout. 

"  That  warn't  no  meaner  than  the 
trick  Saul  come  on  me,"  said  Jake 
Small,  a  great,  green  boy,  who  had 
been  dangling  his  awkward  legs  off  of 
the  counter. 

"He,  he,  he,  he,"  cackled  the  black- 
smith, "how  like  timenation  you 
jumped;  it  was  wuth  a  dollar  jest  to 
listen  to  the  way  you  hollered.  You 
see,"  he  continued,   turning  to  the 


crowd,  "I  had  just  finished  a  horse- 
shoe, and  it  had  laid  on  the  floor  jest 
long  enough  for  the  color  to  fade  out  of 
it,  when  Jake  come  in;  and  jest  that 
sudden  it  popped  into  my  pate  that 
'twas  the  fust  of  April,  'Jake,'  says 
I,  '  jest  you  hand  me  up  that  ere  shoe, 
will  ye  ?  for  my  back  has  took  a  crick 
in  it  to-day.'  And  as  perlite  as  you 
please,  Jake  stooped  over  and  grabbed 
hold  of  it,  an'  sech  a  yell  as  he  fetched, 
you  would  a'  thought  them  Sagwa  In- 
juns was  along  again,"  and  Saul  went 
into  another  spasm  of  merriment. 

"Well,  you  had  better  b'lieve  it 
wa'n't  no  laughin'  matter  with  me," 
muttered  Jake.  "It  took  the  flesh 
off'n  the  palm  of  my  hand;  and  1  couldn't 
use  it  for  more'n  a  month." 

"  That's  what  I  meant,  exae'ly,"  said 
Uncle  Jake,  "  you  did  both  on  ye  bear 
on  a  leetle  too  hard  last  year." 

"Wal,"  replied  the  blacksmith, 
"  they  will  have  a  chance  ter  pay  us 
back  to-morrer,  that  is,  pervidin'  they 
is  smart  enough." 

"That's  well  put  in,  because  you'll  be 
on  the  watch  so  mighty  clost  er  feller 
won't  have  no  show,"  grumbled  Jake, 
looking  at  his  scarred  hand. 

"  I  don't  know  how  'tis  with  Saul," 
said  Mr.  Strout,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  "  but  for  one,  I  have  no  intention 
of  walking  around  all  day  with  my  eyes 
shut,  just  to  give  some  one  a  chance  to 
get  even  with  me.  Hello  !  here's  Sam 
!  jest  getting  back  from  the  railroad,"  he 
exclaimed,  as  a  heavy  team  lumbered 
|  up  before  the  store  door;  he's  late  to- 
night." 

"Where'll  you  have  your  freight, 
Abel  ?  "  called  the  driver. 

"What  have  you  got,  Sam?"  he 
asked,  going  to  the  door. 

"  Only  one  small  box,  and  this  hogs- 
head of  molasses;  the  going's  so  bad  I 
couldn't  take  on  much." 

"  The  box  you  may  bring  in,  and  the 
hogshead  we  will  just  roll  onto  the 
!  platform  for  to-night;  I  am  not  a  bit 
afraid  of  anyone  stealing  that." 

Jake,  who  had  assisted  in  unloading 
the  hogshead,  slouched  away,  and  the 
others  resumed  their  seats  around  the 
stove. 

"  Pretty  techy,  Jake  is,  about  that 
burnin'  he  got  from  the  hoss-shoe," 
said  Saul.  Just  then  the  door  opened 
and  a  young  man  entered  with  a  lard- 
pail  in  his  hand. 
"How  are  ye,  Ed?"  was  Saul's 
[greeting.  "We  was  jest  having  a 
!  good  laugh  over  your  raspberry  vine- 
j  gar;  think  you'll  drink  any  to-morrer?  " 

"Not  I,"  answered  the  new-commer 
j  with  a  laugh.    "  Mr.  Strout,"  he  said, 
turning  to  the  proprietor,   "  I  would 
I  like  two  quarts  of  your  cheapest  mo- 
I  lasses." 

"  I  know  just  what  you  want;  it's 
that  dark  kind  your  mother  always 
buys  for  cooking,"  and  the  trader 
bustled  into  the  back  room,  from  which 
he  soon  returned  with  the  filled  pail. 

"  A  likely  fellow  that,"  volunteered 
Uncle  Josh,  as  Ed  closed  the  door  be- 
hind him. 

"It  does  beat  all  what  his  folks  do 
with  so  much  molasses;  only  last  week 
I  filled  their  five-gallon  keg  with  this 
same  kind."    And  Mr.  Strout  closed 
]  his  money  draw  with  a  snap. 

"Prob'ly  the  young  folks  is  goin'  ter 
have  er  candy-pullin',  and  don't  want 
ter  draw  it  out  of  the  kaig,"  said  Saul. 

"Like  as  not  you  are  right,"  ad- 
mitted  Mr.  Strout,  and  the  matter 
I  being  settled  to  their  satisfaction,  it 
passed  out  of  their  minds. 

When  Mr.  Strout  stepped  upon  his 
store  platform  the  next  morniug,  some- 
thing met  his  view  which  caused  his 
eyes  to  dilate  with  astonishment  and 
anger.  Driven  into  the  head  of  the 
hogshead  which  he  had  allowed  to  re- 
main outside  the  previous  night  was  a 
newly-whittled  pine  spigot,  and  scat- 
tered over  the  planks  of  the  platform 
were  numerous  pools  of  the  treacle,  in 
which  floated  auger  chips. 

"  The  pesky  thief  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
"  as  if  stealing  wasn't  bad  enough, 
without  being  so  careless  as  to  waste  a 
gallon  or  two.  If  I  find  out  who  did 
this,  he  shall  smart  for  it,  or  my  name 
isn't  Abel  D.  Strout.  Hello,  what's 
this  ?  Perhaps  I  can  trace  the  scamp." 
And  with  his  head  bent  down  he  fol- 
lowed up  some  foot  prints,  beside  which 


he  was  occasionally  able  to  detect  a 
drop  of  the  brown  molasses.  On  he 
went,  but  soon  caught  his  breath  in 
surprise,  as  the  trail  turned  abruptly 
towards  the  shop  of  his  friend  Saul 
I  Tompkins.  "It  isn't  possible,"  he 
mused,  "  but  it  is,  too,"  he  continued 
as  he  noticed  several  large  drops  on 
the  very  threshold;  and  pushing  open 
j  the  door  which  Saul  had  never  been 
known  to  lock,  he  entered.  The  first 
thing  that  met  his  eyes  was  an  auger, 
the  handle  of  which  was  besmeared 
with  the  sticky  liquid.  If  the  proprie- 
tor of  "  Strout's  General  Market"  had 
entertained  any  doubts  of  Saul's  in- 
nocence, they  were  dispelled  from  his 
mind  now;  and  shutting  his  lips  hard 
together,  he  crossed  the  street  on  the 
run  to  Squire  Flint's  office. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Strout.  Beauti- 
ful weather  we  are  having,  isn't  it?" 

"The  weather  is  right  enough," 
was  the  gruff  answer,  "  but  one  of  our 
citizens  ought  to  observe  it  through 
iron  bars." 

"Why!  you  surprise  me,  Mr. 
Strout,  we  have  a  remarkably  moral 
community.  There  has  never  been  a 
criminal  action  brought  against  one  of 
my  townsmen  during  my  long  prac- 
tice." 

"Well,"  snapped  Mr.  Strout,  laying 
down  a  five-dollar  bill,  "  there  will  be 
to-day.  1  want  you  to  make  out  a  war- 
rant against  Saul  Tompkins  for  break- 
ing and  entering — well,  not  exactly 
that,  perhaps,  but  for  robbing  me  of  a 
large  quantity  of  molasses." 

"Isn't  there  some  mistake,  Mr. 
Strout  ?  "  asked  the  lawyer.  "  i  have 
known  Saul  a  long  time,  and  I  cannot 
believe  he  has  wronged  you  a  cent's 
worth." 

"There  isn't  any  mistake  I  assure 
you,"  replied  the  irate  trader  warmly. 
And  he  gave  to  Mr.  Flint  a  description 
of  what  he  had  observed. 

' '  But  even  that  is  merely  circumstan- 
tial evidence,  and  you  could  hardly 
hope   to  convict   your  man  on  the 
strength  of  it,"  commended  the  squire. 
"Circumstantial  or  not,  I  am  going 
I  to  have    Saul   Tompkins   arrested  if 
|  there  is  law  enough  in  the  State  of 
Maine  to  do  it." 

"  Oh,  well!  "  said  the  lawyer,  pocket- 
|  ing  the  money,  "it's  not  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  have  him  arrested  if  you  are 
determined  in  the  matter." 

"  Have  your  paper  served  as  soon  as 
you  can,  squire,"  and  Mr.  Strout  hur- 
ried back  to  the  store.    Before  an  hour 
j  it  was  well-known  throughout  the  vil- 
I  lage  that  some  one  had  tapped  Mr. 
j  Strout's  molasses;  and  that  he  had  a 
warrant  drawn  up  at  Squire  Flint's 
office  for  the  arrest  of  Tompkins.  The 
rumor  had  not  been  in  circulation  long 
when  it  reached  Saul's  ears,  he  dropped 
j  his  hammer,  and  without  removing  his 
leather  apron,  hurried  over  to  the  law- 
yer's. 

"  What's  this  ere  story  I  hear,  squire, 
about  arrestin'  of  me  for  stealin'  m'las- 
ses  out  of  Strout's  hogset  ?  " 

"  1  am  sorry  to  say,  Saul,"  answered 
the  squire,  gravely,  "  that  you  have 
heard  the  truth;  I  am  at  work  on  the 
warrant  now." 

"But,  squire,"  cried  the  alarmed 
blacksmith,  "  I  didn't  tech  his  old  hog- 
set, I  hope  ter  die  if  I  did." 

"  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  prove 
your  assertion  when  the  proper  time 
comes,  Saul.  Being  employed  by  Mr. 
Strout,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  you 
any  advice,  you  understand;  but  if  I 
knew  that  a  warrant  was  being  drawn 
up  for  my  arrest,  and  the  county  line 
was  within  three  miles  of  me,  I  think  I 
should  get  onto  the  other  side  of  that 
line  without  loss  of  time,"  and  he  gave 
the  blacksmith  a  knowing  wink. 

"Thankee,  squire,  thankee,"  and 
Saul  rushed  home,  and  hastily  harness- 
ing Doodle  was  soon  urging  him  towards 
his  brother's  house  just  across  the 
county  line.  Mr.  Strout  was  exceed- 
ingly indignant  when  he  found  that 
Saul  had  escaped  him;  but  the  squire 
advised  him  not  to  let  the  matter 
i  trouble  him,  because  the  blacksmith 
could  not  fail  to  return  in  a  day  or  two. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  best  to  get  your 
molasses  under  cover,  Mr.  Strout  ?  " 
asked  Ed  Flint,  entering  the  store  that 
evening,  just  after  the  loafers  had 
congregated.     "Father  says  that  it 


might  be  tampered  with  again  if  left 

outside." 

"  I  guess  he  is  right;  I  can't  afford  to 
lose  fifteen  or  twenty  gallons  more," 
and  Mr.  Strout  called  for  volunteers  to 
help  him  roll  it  into  the  store.  Several 
responded,  and  after  much  preliminary 
"cutting"  the  heavy  hogshead  was 
started  up  the  inclined  plane.  Over 
and  over  it  slowly  rolled,  till  just  as  it 
was  in  the  doorway,  the  end  of  the 
plank  on  which  it  rested  canted  over, 
and  throwing  it  slightly  to  one  side, 
the  spigot  struck  the  door  casing  and 
dropped  to  the  floor.  Mr.  Strout, 
seeing  this,  jumped  to  clap  his  hand 
over  the  hole,  expecting  to  see  molasess 
spirting  in  every  direction;  but  none 
came. 

"It's  all  right  Mr.  Strout,"  ex- 
claimed Ed  with  a  laugh.  "Molasses 
won't  run  through  solid  wood  on  the 
first  day  of  April." 

Gradually  the  joke  dawned  on  the 
others;  and  when  they  examined  the 
head  and  saw  that  instead  of  a  hole 
through  it,  as  everyone  had  supposed, 
it  only  extended  far  enough  into  the 
wood  to  hold  the  spigot,  a  great  shout 
went  up  at  Mr.  Strout's  expense. 

"  I  thought  you  claimed  you  had  lost 
fifteen  or  twenty  gallons  of  the  sweet- 
ening." said  Uncle  Josh,  with  a  grin. 

"Well,  you  can  judge  for  yourself  by 
looking  at  the  platform,"  answered  Mr. 
Strout,  a  little  sheepishly,  "  I  am  con- 
fident several  gallons  were  spilled 
there." 

It  was  Ed's  turn  to  laugh  once  more. 

"Small  gallons,  Mr.  Strout,  for 
every  drop  of  it  came  from  the  two 
quarts  I  bought  of  you  last  night." 

The  next  morning  Saul,  who  was 
uneasily  watching  the  highway  from 
his  brother's  kitchen  window,  saw 
Jake  Small  drive  up;  and  going  out  to 
get  some  news  found  that  individual  on 
the  broad  grin. 

"  Well,  Saul,"  he  cried,  "  the  squire 
said  if  1  see  you  anywhere,  to  tell  yeas 
how  being  it  was  the  second  day  of 
April  ye  might  venture  home;  but  to 
look  out  and  not  burn  anyone  with  hot 
horse-shoes  in  the  future.  Ye  see,"  he. 
added,  "Ed  Flint  and  me  kinder  putj 
this  job  up  on  you  an'  Strout  to  settle 
old  scores;  so  you  mustn't  lay  nothing 
up  against  Abel." 

A  week  afterwards  Squire  Flint  and 
Mr.  Strout  met  on  the  street. 

"Isn't  it  about  time,  squire,"  said 
the  trader,  "  to  return  that  five-dollar 
bill  I  put  into  your  hands  a  while  ago; 
of  course  you  can't  mean  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  joke  as  a  means  to  make 
money  ? 

"I  don't  know  about  making  any- 
thing out  of  the  scrape,  Mr.  Strout," 
was  the  reply.  "  A  year  ago  I  had  to 
pay  Dr.  Brown  just  five  dollars  for 
medical  attendance  on  my  son,  the  re- 
sult of  your  joke;  and  now  I  reckon 
we  are  about  even." 

After  this  neither  Saul  nor  Mr. 
Strout  were-  ever  known  to  attempt 
any  practical  jokes. — Portland  Tran- 
script. 

Gems  of  Thought. 


Only  music  can  properly  express 
love. — Balzac. 

When  you  are  not  permitted  to  en- 
joy long  seasons  of  leisure,  economize 
the  short  ones. 

It  is  a  part  of  my  religion  to  look  well 
after  the  cheerfulnesses  of  life,  and  let 
the  dismals  shift  for  themselves. — Lou- 
isa M.  Alcott. 

A  solicitous  watchfulness  about  one's 
behavior,  instead  of  being  mended,  it 
will  be  constrained,  uneasy  and  un- 
graceful.— Locke. 

The  special  work  will  be  given  to  our 
hand  when  we  are  fit  for  it.  Meantime 
every  hour  that  we  live  in  that  faith 
is  a  preparation  for  the  time. — Stop- 
ford  A.  Brooke. 

Nor  is  excess  the  only  thing  by  which 
sin  breaks  men  in  their  health,  and  the 
comfortable  enjoyment  of  themselves; 
but  many  are  also  brought  to  a  very 
ill  and  languishing  habit  of  body  by 
mere  idleness;  and  idleness  is  both  it- 
self a  great  sin,  and  the  cause  of  many 
more. — South. 

As  rivers,  when  they  overflow,  drown 
those  grounds,  and  ruin  those  husband- 
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Best.  Rest.  Test. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  sarsaparilla:  The  best  —  and  the 
rest.  The  trouble  is  they  look  alike.  And  when  the  rest 
dress  like  the  best  who's  to  tell  them  apart?  Well,  "the  tree 
is  known  by  its  fruit."  That's  an  old  test  and  a  safe  one. 
And  the  taller  the  tree  the  deeper  the  root.  That's  another 
test.  What's  the  root, — the  record  of  these  sarsaparillas  ?  The 
one  with  the  deepest  root  is  Ayer's.  The  one  with  the  richest 
fruit ;  that,  too,  is  Ayer's.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  has  a  record  of 
half  a  century  of  cures  ;  a  record  of  many  medals  and  awards  — 
culminating  in  the  medal  of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair,  which, 
admitting  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  as  the  best — shut  its  doors  against 
the  rest.  That  was  greater  honor  than  the  medal,  to  be  the  only 
Sarsaparilla  admitted  as  an  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair.  If  you 
want  to  get  the  best  sarsaparilla  of  your  druggist,  here's  an 
infallible  rule  :  Ask  for  the  best  and  you  '11  get  Ayer's.  Ask 
for  Ayer's  and  you'll  get  the  best. 


i  men,  which,  whilst  they  flowed  calmly 
j  betwixt  their  banks,  they  fertilized  and 
j  enriched,  so  our  passions,  when  they 
{/row  exorbitant  and  unruly,  destroy 
those  virtues  to  which  they  may  be 
very  serviceable  whilst  they  keep  with- 
in their  bounds. — Boyle. 

To  cultivate  hopefulness  is  a  duty, 
quite  as  much  as  it  is  a  duty  to  culti- 
vate morality.    It  belongs  to  the  Chris- 
tian's discipline  in  righteousness.  Ra- 
I   tional  optimism — the  optimism  of  the 
1  Christian  faith  and  the  Christian  spirit 
I   — is  grounded  in  the  reality  and  per- 
|   fection  of  God. — Philip  Moxom. 

To  love  others  is  the  true  counter- 
poise of  our  unsteady  natures.  Tower- 
ing and  infirm  self-love  is  likely  to  col- 
lapse at  any  moment.  The  outflow  of 
the  heart  upon  others  is  in  the  order- 
ing of  God,  the  most  infallible  way  of 
securing  sanity  of  mind,  as  far  as  right 
human  relations  can  secure  it. — New 
York  Observer. 


Popular  Science. 


The  largest  mammoth  found  in  the 
Siberian  ice  fields  measured  seventeen 
feet  in  length  and  was  ten  feet  high. 

The  eye  of  the  vulture  is  so  con- 
structed that  it  is  a  high-power  tele- 
scope, enabling  the  bird  to  see  objects 
at  an  almost  incredible  distance. 

Jupiter  performs  its  journey  round 
the  sun  in  a  period  of  eleven  years,  ten 
and  one-third  months.  Its  average 
rate  of  travel  is  a  trifle  over  eight  miles 
a  second,  less  than  one-half  of  the 
earth's  rate — eighteen  miles  a  second. 

An  English  statistician  has  recently 
been  engaged  in  an  original  task,  that 
of  studying  the  influence  of  music  on 
the  hair.  The  investigator  establishes, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  proportion 
of  bald  persons  is  11  per  cent  for  the 
liberal  professions  in  general,  with  the 
exception  of  physicians,  who  appear  to 
hold  the  record  for  baldness,  which  is 
30  per  cent.  Musical  composers  do  not 
form  an  exception  to  the  rule,'  and  bald- 
ness is  as  frequent  among  them  as  in 
the  other  professions.  The  cornet-a- 
pis ton  and  the  French  horn  act  with 
surprising  surety  and  rapidity;  but  the 
trombone  is  the  depilatory  instrument 
par  excellence.  It  will  clear  the  hair 
from  one's  head  in  five  years.  This  is 
what  the  author  calls  "  baldness  of  the 
fanfai-es,"  which  rages  with  special  vio- 
lence among  regimental  bands. 


Pleasantries. 


Eddie — Popper,  what  does  it  mean 
by  Adam's  one  fatal  slip  ?  Eddie's 
father  (absent-mindedly) — Parting  with 
that  rib,  I  suppose. — Truth. 

"  Who  are  those  students  with  books 
under  their  arms  ?  "  "They're  taking 
up  the  law."  "And  what's  the  old 
roan  in  a  gown  back  of  that  bench 
doing?"  "Oh,  he's  laying  it  down." 
— New  York  Press. 

Small  Boy  (to  mamma,  tucking  his 
sister  in  bed) — Tuck  in  myfootses,  too, 
mamma.  Small  Sister  (severely) — You 
mustn't  say  "  footses  ;  "  you  must  say 
"feet."  One  feet  is  a  "foot,"  and  two 
footses  is  a  "  feet !  " — New  York  Post. 

"Step  right  in,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men," cried  the  showman.  "Step 
right  in,  and  see  the  educated  pig  add 
and  subtract."  "  Pshaw  !  "  interrupted 
Farmer  Backlots.  "My  old  hog  at 
home  has  got  way  over  to  square  root." 
— Texas  Sittings. 

Mr.  Bellows — O,  wife,  these  look  like 
the  biscuits  my  mother  baked  twenty 
years  ago.  Mrs.  Bellows  (greatly  de- 
lighted)—I'm  so  glad.  Mr.  Bellows 
(biting  one)— And,  by  George,  I  be- 
lieve they  are  the  same  biscuits. — 
Chattanooga  Times. 

The  examiner  wished  to  get  the  chil- 
dren to  express  moral  reprobation  of 
lazy  people,  and  he  led  up  to  it  by  ask- 
ing them  who  were  the  persons  who 
got  all  they  could  and  did  nothing  in 
return.  For  some  time  there  was 
silence,  but  at  last  a  little  girl,  who 
had  obviously  reasoned  out  the  answer 
inductively  from  her  own  home  expe- 
ience,  exclaimed,  with  a  good  deal  of 
confidence,  "Please,  sir,  it's  the 
baby."— Tit-Bits. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Pineapple  Water. — Peel,  slice  and 
pound  an  eighteen-penny  foreign  pine 
until  well  pulped;  take  this  up  into  a 
basin,  pour  in  a  pint  of  boiling  syrup, 
add  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  stir  together, 
cover  over  with  a  plate,  and  when  the 
whole  has  steeped  for  a  couple  of  hours 
filter  through  a  silk  sieve  or  beaver 
jelly  bag;  add  a  quart  of  spring  water. 

Chicken  Broth. — Draw  the  chicken, 
scald  the  legs  and  remove  the  cuticle 
which  covers  them;  cut  up  the  chicken 
in  joints,  leaving  the  breast  whole;  put 
the  pieces  of  chicken  in  a  stewpan  with 
a  quart  of  water,  a  little  salt  and  two 
ounces  of  washed  rice;  boil  it  very 
gently  for  an  hour,  and  when  done, 
serve  the  broth  with  or  without  rice, 
as  may  be  preferred. 

Maple  Sugar  Drops. — Maple  sugar 
drops  are  made  by  melting  a  pound  of 
maple  sugar  with  a  cup  of  water  and 
boiling  the  syrup  until  it  is  a  creamy 
ball.  Let  it  cool  when  the  syrup 
reaches  this  stage,  and  when  you  can 
bear  your  Tnger  in  it  begin  stirring  it. 
When  it  is  about  the  consistency  of 
lard,  knead  it  on  a  marble  board  or  a 
platter  until  it  is  an  even,  smooth 
fondant.  Melt  it  by  letting  the  bowl 
in  a  pan  of  boiling  water,  and  drop  it 
by  the  spoonful  on  buttered  tins. 

Picnic  Biscuits. — Dissolve  a  half 
cake  of  compressed  yeast  in  one  cupful 
of  thin  cream,  add  two  cupfuls  of 
warmed  flour  and  beat  very  thoroughly. 
Put  in  a  warm  place  until  well  risen, 
then  add  sufficient  flour  to  make  a  very 
soft  dough;  divide  into  portions;  roll 
each  portion  to  about  one-half  inch 
thickness.  Spread  one  sheet  of  dough 
with  chopped  figs  or  raisins,  cover  with 
the  other;  cut  into  biscuits  of  fancy 
shapes;  allow  them  to  rise  until  very 
light,  then  bake. 

Mutton  Stew. — A  delicious  mutton 
stew  may  be  made  by  cutting  the  re- 
mains of  boiled  mutton  into  cubes.  To 
one  pint  of  meat  add  half  a  pint  of 
mutton  broth,  one  small  onion  chopped 
fine,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  little  cayenne 
pepper,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  kitchen 
bouquet,  and  a  suspicion  of  mace.  Put 
these  ingredients  in  a  saucepan,  and 
place  it  over  the  back  of  the  tire,  cover 
it  closely,  and  cook  the  meat  gently 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Then 
add  half  a  can  of  green  peas,  and 
cook  fifteen  minutes  longer.  A  little 
wine  is  a  great  addition.  Garnish  the 
dish  with  greens  and  serve  a  lettuce 
salad  and  French  dressing  with  this 
stew. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Never  cover  potatoes. 

A  little  turpentine  mixed  with  starch 
will  give  a  gloss  to  collars  and  cuffs. 

To  keep  food  hot  cover  it  closely  and 
set  it  in  the  oven  in  a  pan  of  hot  water. 
This  will  prevent  it  from  drying. 

Potatoes  in  winter  should  be  soaked 
several  hours  in  cold  water  before  boil- 
ing, and  should  be  put  over  to  boil  in 
cold  water. 

After  handling  substances  that  leave 
a  disagreeable  odor  upon  the  hands,  if 
mustard  water  is  used  it  will  be  found 
a  most  efficient  deodorizer. 

Salted  popcorn  is  sometimes  used  in 
place  of  salted  almonds  at  recent  din- 
ners. Large  kernels  of  popcorn  are 
taken  and  slightly  browned  in  hot  but- 
ter and  then  salted. 

Rice  omelette  is  good  for  spring 
breakfasts  or  luncheons.  It  is  made 
from  one  cup  of  boiled  rice,  a  little  salt, 
three  eggs,  beaten  separately  and  then 
together,  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
milk.    Cook  as  any  omelette. 

To  stew  mushrooms  plainly  cut  off 
the  part  of  the  stems  that  grows  under- 
ground. Wash  the  mushrooms  care- 
fully and  remove  the  skin  from  the  top, 
and  if  large  ones,  cut  them  in  quarters. 
Put  the  mushrooms  into  a  saucepan, 
and  for  each  pint  allow  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  water,  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  lightly  dredged  with  flour,  and 
some  salt  and  cayenne  pepper.  Cover 


the  pan,  and  put  it  at  the  side  of  the 
fire  until  the  butter  has  melted,  then 
put  it  where  its  contents  will  simmer 
for  fifteen  minutes.  Turn  into  a  heated 
covered  dish  and  quickly  serve. 

To  remove  the  taste  of  new  wood, 
first  scald  the  vessel  with  boiling  water; 
then  dissolve  pearl-ash  or  soda  in  tepid 
water,  adding  a  little  lime,  and  wash 
the  vessel  thoroughly  with  the  solution. 
Scald  it  well  again  with  hot  water  and 
rinse  with  cold. 

Rice  water  makes  a  refreshing  drink. 
Wash  three  ounces  of  rice  in  several 
waters,  and  then  put  it  into  a  stewpan 
with  a  quart  of  water  and  one  ounce  of 
raisins;  boil  gently  for  half  an  hour; 
strain  through  a  coarse  hair  sieve  into 
a  jug,  and,  when  cold,  drink  plentifully. 

In  ironing  lace-edged  pieces,  the  linen 
part  is  first  ironed,  and  the  lace  left  to 
the  last.  In  ironing  the  latter,  a  gen- 
tle pressure  upon  its  wrong  side,  out- 
ward with  the  reversed  iron,  its  broad 
end  doing  the  work,  will  prevent  any 
shrinking  or  tearing  of  the  thin  tex- 
ture. 

One  of  the  most  useful  things  in  a 
kitchen  is  a  broad-bladed  pie  knife, 
thin  and  flexible.  We  all  know  how 
exasperating  it  is  to  try  to  take  a  ten- 
der-crusted pie  out  of  the  tin.  One  of 
these  slips  under  the  pieces  easily,  and 
its  width  prevents  their  breaking. 
Cost  only  ten  cents.  Handy  to  take 
up  eggs  with,  too. 

Parsley  is  used  in  many  dishes  for 
seasoning  as  well  as  garnishing.  An 
easy  way  of  chopping  parsley  is  to  dip 
the  sprigs  into  boiling  water  in  which  a 
piece  of  soda  the  size  of  a  pea  has  been 
dissolved,  and  let  them  stay  there  a 
moment,  when  they  will  turn  a  bright 
green;  place  them  upon  a  board,  and 
with  a  sharp  knife  cut  the  leaves 
quickly  into  particles;  when  powdered 
parsley  is  desired  place  the  sprigs, 
after  taking  them  from  the  boiling  wa- 
ter, on  a  plate  in  a  hot  oven  for  a  few 
moments;  when  the  parsley  is  dry  it  can 
readily  be  made  into  powder  by  rub- 
bing it  through  a  sieve. 

The  diameter  of  Jupiter  is  about 
eighty-five  thousand  miles,  or  nearly 
eleven  times  that  of  the  earth.  Its 
volume  is  1233  times  that  of  the  earth; 
but  owing  to  its  being  of  a  less  density, 
its  mass  or  weight  is  but  three  hundred 
times  the  earth's. 

"Do  any  of  the  new-fangled  substi- 
tutes for  coffee  resemble  the  real 
article?"  "Can't  tell;  I  live  at  a 
restaurant  ?  " — Chicago  Journal. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


Orange  .  .  .  [ppppn 
Lemon  and    1 1  UUiJi 
Grape  Fruit  ^ 

Olive  Trees. 
Olive  Oil. 

write  and  get  prices. 

HOWLAND  BROS. 

F»omor>«,  Cal, 


AUSTRALIAN  SALT  BUSH. 


THE  FORAGE  PLANT  FOR  ALKALI  SOILS. 


TRUMBULL    &    Hl-I    I  II  , 

Growers,  Importers  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS/TREES  &  PLANTS, 

419-421  SANSOME  STREET, 
Catalogue  Free  on  Application.  |  San  Francisco. 

Citrus  Nursery  Stock, 
Seed  Bed  Stock  &  Seed. 

Good,  thrifty  ORANGE,  LEMON  and  POMELO 

Trees  of  the  Best  and  Leading  Varieties. 

ORANGE  SEED  BED  STOCK  and  ORANGE 
SEED  For  Sale. 

For  Prices,  Write  to  the 

HEWITT  FRUIT  AND  NURSERY  CO., 

Pasadena,  California. 


We  have  some  WASH.  NAVELS 
on  Japanese  Roots. 

Just  what  you  want  to  STAND  the  FROST 
if  you  live  where  it  comes  frequently. 

Orange  Trees  at  from  $15  to  875  per  100.  Later, 
extra  large  and  old  roots. 

Aloha  Nurseries,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


Grape  Fruit  Stock 

OF    SUPERIOR  QUALITY, 
One  and  Two  Years  Old,       The  Best  Variety, 

FOR  SALE. 

Also  some  very  nice  lemon  stook. 
Address  C.  FAYETTE  TAYLOR,  Redlands,  Cal. 


FrtR/Vl    SUPPLIES -*gSViMMTn. 

AT  WHOLESALE. 

Send  for  New  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Home  Supply  Co.,  13  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


S  SPRAINS  S  ^.  JaCObS  Oil  the  foil.  Use  | 
J£  AMD  it  and  promptly  feel  the  cure/  That's  i£Sr 

®  PAINS==E  ;§  all,  but  that  is  something  sure.  £J 
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instead.  A  deep  facing  of  haircloth  or 
crinoline  and  velveteen  binding  is  used 
for  the  finish  of  these  skirts,  which  are 
suitable  for  all  kinds  of  fabrics. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


A  SMART  TAILOR  GOWN. 
107<>  l'ortla  Jacket. 

Sizes  for  34  ,  36,  38  and  40  Inches  Bust  Measure. 

Sage  green  melton  cloth  is  the  fabric 
of  this  becoming  and  extremely  stylish 
gown,  the  "Portia"  jacket  and 
"Sutherland"  skirt  combined.  The 
jacket  is  extremely  new,  and  presents 
one  novel  feature,  the  seam  running  up 
over  the  shoulders  in  the  front,  which 
takes  the  place  of  a  dart,  breaks  the 
plain  effect  becomingly,  and  gives  a 
graceful  outline.  The  back  is  fitted 
with  the  usual  seams  and  has  a  box 
plait  on  the  inside  at  the  center  seam. 
All  the  edges  of  the  garment  are  bound 
with  silk  braid  of  a  darker  shade  than 
the  cloth,  and  the  collar  is  faced  with 
velvet  matching  the  braid.  Fancy  silk 
blouses  are  much  liked  for  these  suits, 
but  of  course  any  pretty  harmonizing 
silk  waist  may  be  worn. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

1075  Sutherland  Skirt. 

Sizes— Medium  and  Large. 
This  popular  design  has  seven  gores 
and  measures  a  little  over  four  yards 
at  the  foot.  It  has  a  narrow  front 
gore  and  two  side  ones,  thus  bringing 
the  seams  near  together  over  the  hips 
and  fitting  there  without  darts.  The 
fullness  of  each  back  breadth  is  laid  in 
a  box  plait,  but  gathers  may  be  used 


A   COM  PORTABLE  SUIT. 
I091—  Cisco  Suit. 

Sizes  for  6,  8  and  10  Years. 

The  ever- popular  blouse  and  knee- 
trousers  suit  has  come  to  be  considered 
a  standard  style  for  boys,  and  mothers 
never  fail  to  recognize  its  convenience 
and  simplicity.  Serges  and  flannels 
are  the  most  serviceable  fabrics,  but 
handsome  suits  may  be  made  of  cloths, 
velvet  or  velveteen,  with  blouses  of 
lawn  or  China  silk.  Jackets  and 
blazers  of  the  material  used  for  the 
trousers  are  generally  worn  over  them. 
For  ordinary  wear  blouses  of  fancy 
cotton  material  and  cheviots  are  used. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found  on 
the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


Fashion  Notes. 


In  dinner  gowns  a  noticeable  feature 
is  the  extremely  low-cut  back.  The 
fronts  of  these  latest  confections  are 
cut  straight  across,  under  the  arms, 
fittiug  snugly,  of  course.  On  top  of 
this  the  sleeves  are  built,  which  are 
sometimes  only  straps  over  the  shoul- 
ders. If  the  sleeveless  effect  is  not  be- 
coming, short  butterfly  puffs  are  used, 
but  the  back  is  dropped  two  or  more 
inches  lower  than  the  front. 

A  charmingly  pretty  new  evening 
gown  has  the  pink  silk  skirt  trimmed 
with  two  deep  flounces  of  renaissance 
point  over  flounces  of  the  pink  silk,  put 
on  in  wide  points,  and  headed,  and  also 
finished  at  the  bottom  with  a  ruche  of 
pink  mousseline  de  soie.  The  waist  is 
cut  in  the  manner  already  described, 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 

lO  Cents  Each. 

VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Their  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Well-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.   The  Ten  Cents  Only 

Pays  (or  Handling,  Mailing,  Etc 
Address  Pattern  Department  "Kural  Press,"  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


THE 
Kills  System 

of  Actual  Ituslness 

Used  in  more  than  1000  of  the  BEST  Schools  of  the  0.  S., 

is  used  in  this  School. 
BENN  PITMAN,  Shorthand.    J.  A.  Wiles. 
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the  straight-cut  front  being  a  flat 
bertha  of  gray  pearls  and  spangles,  the 
top  of  the  bertha  edged  with  a  narrow 
ruche  of  pink  mousseline  de  soi.  A 
large  bow  of  pink  satin  ribbon  with  an 
American  Beauty  rose  in  the  center 
with  green  leaves,  is  placed  on  the  left 
side  of  the  neck.  The  sleeves  are 
formed  of  two  ruffles  of  pink  silk,  cov- 
ered with  ruffles  of  lace.  A  rose  with 
its  leaves  ornaments  each  shoulder. 
The  sash  begins  under  the  left  arm, 
goes  across  to  the  back,  then  winds 
once  around  the  waist,  and  ends  in  a 
large  bow  at  the  back. 

This  cutting  the  gown  below  the  arm 
gives  an  opportunity  for  some  entirely 
new  and  pretty  effects.  A  tea  gown 
fashioned  in  this  way  has  the  upper 
part  of  the  waist  and  sleeves  of  white 
lace  made  like  a  guimpe,  the  rest  of  the 
gown  consisting  of  embroidered  Japan- 
ese silk.  This  is  cut  princess  shape, 
with  heavy  folds  inserted  at  the  back 
and  cut  straight  in  front,  and  is  drawn 
up  under  the  arms  into  a  drapery  on 
either  side  of  a  straight-hanging  lace 
front.  A  large  bow  of  ruby  velvet  fin- 
ishes the  point,  the  velvet  extending 
around  under  the  arms  to  the  back, 
where  it  is  slightly  raised  and  finished 
with  another  bow  in  the  front.  A  cou- 
ple of  bands  of  sable  trims  the  edges  of 
the  open  gown. 

Brands  of  embroidery  placed  verti- 
cally upon  the  skirt  and  waist  will  be  a 
novel  and  effective  way  of  trimming 
summer  frocks.  A  very  stylish  dress  is 
a  black  taffeta,  trimmed  with  bands  of 
ecru  open-worked  canvas.  About  eight 
or  nine  of  these  bands  are  placed  around 
the  skirt,  the  bodice  having  six  similar 
bands,  three  in  front  and  three  at  the 
back.  The  sleeves  have  two,  the  upper 
part  being  of  black  point  d'esprit,  over 
which  is  a  ruffle  of  accordion-plaited 
green  mousseline  de  soie.  The  belt  and 
collar  are  of  green  velvet. 

Unable  to  lessen  the  popularity  of 
the  Eton  jackets,  the  modistes  have 
combined  to  change  its  name.  The 
small  "  roundabout,"  which  will  appear 
on  so  many  summer  gowns,  those  of 
cloth  and  gingham  and  wool,  is  a 
"mess"  jacket.  The  girls  think  it  is 
a  cute  name. 

The  mode  of  sewing  ribbon  knots 
made  to  resemble  full-blown  roses,  upon 
ribbon-wound  wires,  is  revived  again 
this  season.  These  ribbon  roses  nod 
with  every  movement  of  the  wearer's 
head. 

A  mohair  gown  will  wear  forever  if 
the  owner  desires  it,  but  if  she  grows 
tired  of  it  she  can  still  make  it  do  serv- 
ice as  a  petticoat. 

A  smart  cloak  for  a  girl  of  twelve  is 
cut  sack  shape,  with  double-breasted 
front.  There  are  short  revers,  a  bor- 
der down  one  side  and  about  the  hem 
of  chinchilla,  and  deep  turn-over  cuffs 
and  a  huge  muff  are  of  fur.  The  ma- 
terial is  a  covert  suiting  of  electric 
blue. 

Red  is  always  pretty  for  children, 
and  is  particularly  popular  this  winter. 
An  elaborate  cloak  for  a  tot  of  three 
years  old  is  of  deep  red  velvet  trimmed 
with  Greek  lace  and  chinchilla,  both 
the  lace  and  fur  edging  the  three  tiny 
shoulder  capes  that  are  cut  too  short 
to  extend  even  a  trifle  over  the  sleeves. 

A  smart  gown  of  gray  corduroy  has 
a  row  of  green  ribbon  velvet  rosettes 
down  each  side  of  the  skirt,  with  two 
corresponding  rows  on  the  waist.  The 
front  of  the  garment  is  blouse  fashion, 
with  the  back  princesse  shape.  The 
bows  apparently  end  the  princesse  half 
of  the  little  costume.  There  is  a  green 
choker  at  the  throat  that  turns  away 
under  the  chin  to  show  the  lining  of 
pale  blue, which  appears  again  under 
the  velvet  forming  the  flaring  cuffs. 


SHATTERED. 


THE    PRECARIOUS   CONDITION  OF 
PROF.  A.  H.  NYE. 


A  Prominent  Iowa  Educator's  Palnfnl  Ex- 
perience as  Related  by  Him  to 
a  Newspaper  Man. 


From  the  dazetle,  Cetlar  Fall*,  la. 
The  la  grippe,  that  dread  disease  that  had 
such  a  run  throughout  this  country  three  or 
four  years  since,  left  many  who  were  pre- 
viously in  robust  health,  with  shattered  con- 
stitutions and  seemingly  confirmed  invalids. 

Prof.  A.  H.  Nye,  living  at  No.  2500  Olive 
Street,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  was  among  the 
number  left  in  a  precarious  condition  by  the 
disease.  No  strength,  feet  and  limbs  badly 
swollen — in  fact,  almost  helpless.  Prof.  Nye 
is  a  native  of  New  York  State,  having  come 
West  in  1880 — a  healthy,  robust  man.  He  is  a 
school  teacher  by  profession,  having  served  as 
county  superintendent  of  schools  of  this  (Black 
Hawk)  county  several  terms,  and  he  has  the 
respect  of  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
His  helpless  condition  called  forth  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  entire  community.  He  tried  the 
best  medical  skill  procurable,  and  spent  most 
of  his  ready  means  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  re- 
cover his  health,  and  had  about  given  up  com- 
pletely discouraged.  He  had  stopped  taking 
medicine,  being  fully  convinced  in  his  own 
mind  that  there  was  no  help  for  him.  and  that 
he  would  have  to  spend  the  balance  of  his 
days  as  an  invalid,  a  burden  to  family  and 
friends.  Some  one  who  had  heard  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' Pink  Pills  spoke  to  him  about  them  and 
urged  him  to  give  them  a  trial.  His  poor  suc- 
cess with  eminent  physicians  made  him  skep- 
tical and  he  had  no  faith  in  what  was  called 
proprietary  medicine,  and  would  not  listen  to 
this  advice  for  some  days.  The  friend  being 
persistent,  however,  and  having  faith  in  the 
Pink  Pills,  would  not  let  up,  until  he  had 
Anally  prevailed  on  the  sufferer  to  send  for  a 
box,  which  he  reluctantly  did,  and  after  re- 
ceiving them  decided  to  give  them  a  fair  trial. 
The  first  box  relieved  him  in  a  surprising 
manner;  yet  he  was  not  convinced  that  it  was 
the  medicine  that  had  helped  him,  but  the 
weather,  which  had  turned  pleasant,  and  did 
not  send  for  a  further  supply  until  he  was 
again  about  as  bad  as  before  taking  the  pills. 
Then  he  concluded  he  would  make  another 
trial,  and  took  three  boxes,  and  to-day  is 
nearly  if  not  quite  as  well  as  before  the  at- 
tack of  la  grippe.  It  is  needless  to  say  he 
cannot  say  too  much  for  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People,  for  people  who  have 
been  left  in- poor  health  from  la  grippe  or  any 
other  cause.  Anyone  wishing  to  test  the 
validity  of  this  letter  can  write  Mr.  Nye,  No. 
2500  Olive  Street,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  aDd  he 
will  cheerfully  recommend  the  medicine,  and 
state  his  condition  before  and  after  using. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood 
and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  also 
a  specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females,  such 
as  suppressions,  irregularities,  and  all  forms 
of  weakness.  They  build  up  the  blood,  and 
restore  the  glow  of  health  to  pale  and  sallow 
cheeks.  In  men  they  effect  a  radical  cure 
in  all  cases  arising  from  mental  worry,  over- 
work or  excesses  of  whatever  nature.  Pink 
Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose  bulk) 
at  50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50,  and 
may  be  had  of  all  druggists,  or  direct  by 
mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


_.        .     _  Best,  most  productive 

■  Ami  l\  and  cheapest  land  in 
A  \\  II  \  California,  on  line  of 
fm  I  ml  ■  new  electrio  railway, 
/  »       111      Sonoma  county  ;  fciu  to 

■  j  l  \  I  1  I  F  *t  *1WJ  per  acre.  Crops 
M^A.  JLX  J  W  never    fail,  climate 

superb.  Apply  to  SO- 
NOMA COUNTY  LAND  AND  POWER  COM- 
PANY, 214  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Secretary. 


C.E.Howard.    1236  Market  St. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  thisold  experienced, 
Hrst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
give  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receiptor  postage.   Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St.,  5.  P. 


Fruit  Crop  for  Sale 

Of  a  Fine  Orchard,  Consisting  of  F each 68. 
Pears,  Tragedy  Prunes  and  French  Prunes. 
BIDS  U/ANTED. 

Address  S,  RURAL  PRESS. 


SQUIRRELS 


GOPHERS 


AND 

KILLED 

.WITH  SMOKE. 

The  apparatus  costs  but  13.00. 

Material  used,  Straw  and  Sulphur. 

Circular  free'.  F.  JS.  BROWNE, 

1*3  E.  Fourth  Street,  Los  Angeles. 


SMITHS' 


No.  l  E  8  Frame,  set 

up,  $1.35. 
Lots  of  Five  Knocked 
Down  at  $1  each. 

Reduction  on  larger  lots. 

Write  for  List  of 
Bee  Supplies. 

CASH  STORE,  25-27  Market  St.  S.  F. 


BEE 
HIVES. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
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Curious  Facts. 


Off  Grand  Riviere,  in  Brest  Harbor, 
a  frigate  150  feet  long,  pierced  by  many 
cannon  balls,  was  recently  found  by 
dredgers.  The  vessel  is  believed  to 
have  been  sunk  by  the  British  300 
years  ago. 

Burns  of  the  eyelids,  whether  from 
lime  or  steam  or  an  acid,  should  be 
treated  by  the  application  of  sweet  oil, 
while  the  further  application  of  a  lotion 
of  carbonate  of  sodium,  or  the  slightly 
moistened  powder  itself,  may  relieve 
the  intense  pain. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Andaman 
islands  are  said  to  be  the  smallest  race 
of  people  in  the  world.  The  average 
height  of  a  full-grown  Andaman  is  less 
than  four  feet,  and  the  anthropological 
experts  who  recently  visited  them 
found  but  few  that  weighed  over  75 
pounds. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  mentions  a 
tailor,  whose  name  he  does  not  give, 
who  was  blind  from  birth,  and  yet  by 
the  sense  of  touch  alone  could  distin- 
guish the  patterns  of  Scotch  plaids 
used  in  the  kilts  of  the  Highland  cos- 
tumes, matching  the  cloth  with  all  the 
exactness  that  might  be  expected  of 
one  having  perfect  vision. 

The  Deutsche  Zeitung,  Mexico,  pub- 
lishes some  statistics  showing  that, 
taken  altogether,  it  is  a  rather  un- 
healthy business  to  be  President  of 
Mexico.  Mexico  has  had  fifty-five 
rulers  since  1821.  Four  of  these  were 
executed,  one  poisoned,  four  murdered 
and  seven  killed  in  battle. 

The  hundred-mile  pipe  line  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Company  of  Pittsburg  is 
at  present  the  longest  in  the  world, 
but  a  line  is  building  in  the  Caucasus 
from  Michailove  to  Batoum  which  is  214 
Russian  verst,  or  almost  150  miles 
long.  It  will  be  finished  within  a  few 
weeks,  and  its  estimated  cost  will  ex- 
ceed 5,000,000  roubles  ($3,000,000). 

The  widest  canal  in  the  world  is  said 
to  be  the  Chenab  Irrigation  Canal  in 
the  northwest  provinces  of  India.  It 
is  110  feet  broad,  and  will  be  200  feet 
when  finished.  The  main  canal  will  be 
450  miles  long.  The  principal  branches 
will  have  an  aggregate  length  of  2000 
miles  and  the  village  branches  of  4000 
miles;  250,000  acres  are  already  irri- 
gated. 

Man  has  within  him  a  stationary  en- 
gine called  his  heart,  which,  with  its 
veins  and  arteries,  constitutes  a  per- 
fect system  of  hydraulics,  compared 
with  which  man's  best  work  is  clumsy, 
intricate  and  wasteful.  The  lungs  are 
a  working  bellows — the  most  perfect 
method  of  sanitary  ventilation.  The 
stomach  is  a  working  vat  of  marvelous 
perfection.  The  brain  is  a  wondrous 
condenser,  and  the  skin  is  a  great 
working  evaporator,  with  reserve 
automatic  appliances,  ready  for  extra 
work  in  moments  of  need.  All  these 
are  in  action  at  all  times,  day  and 
night,  tireless,  unceasing,  self-winding 
and  repairing  for  seventy  years  or 
more. — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Discussing,  several  years  ago,  the 
economic  element  in  technical  educa- 
tion, Prof.  L.  S.  Randolph  remarked 
that  no  more  exasperating  thing  can 
occur  to  the  young  graduate  leaving 
college,  with  his  brain  filled  with  ther- 
modynamics, neutral  axes,  radii  of 
gyration  and  the  like,  than  to  be  asked 
the  price  of  a  six-penny  pulley  and  to 
have  no  idea  of  the  answer,  nor  to 
know  where  to  get  the  information. 
The  condition  which  prompted  this 
statement  is  as  much  in  evidence  to- 
day as  it  was  at  that  time.  Business 
training  is  sadly  neglected  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  engineering  student  for 
practical  work  in  later  days,  and  he 
should  make  good  use,  therefore,  of 
any  available  opportunity  afterward  to 
acquire  his  training,  partially  at  least, 
by  actual  contact  with  business  meth- 
ods. Engineering  success  to-day  de- 
mands business  faculties  at  ready  com- 
mand.   

The  grandest  proposal  to  hand  for 
the  celebration  of  Queen  Victoria's  six- 
tieth year  of  British  reign  is  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  citizen  of  Montreal,  whose 
name  will  be  connected  with  it  if  it  be 
adopted.    It  is  practically  the  putting 


of  Daniel  Webster's  sublime  "  Drum 
Beat  of  England"  into  actuality  by 
having  all  the  queen's  subjects,  where- 
soever they  may  be,  at  high  noon  on 
that  day  take  off  their  hats  and  sing 
"God  Save  the  Queen,"  and  having  all 
organs  and  bands  of  music  play  it. 
Thus  from  Victoria  in  Australia  round 
the  world  to  Victoria  in  British  Colum- 
bia there  would  flow  for  twenty-four 
hours  a  ceaseless  song,  one  meridian 
taking  it  up  as  another  dropped  it. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


k  Safe  Speed;  and  Positive  Care 
The  Safeat,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
tbe  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Homes 
end  Cattle..  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  F I R I N C  ■  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drueKists,  or 
sent  by  express,  chareci  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.  ^  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


D0RSY  Orchard  and  Field  Cultivator. 

The  DORSY  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  McLean, 
but  with  some  valuable  patented  improvements; 
hence  we  offer  it  with  confidence  as  the  best  high 
wheel,  stiff  tongue  cultivator  in  existence. 
Teeth  of  any  kind  can  be  furnished. 

SIZES:  4  to  8  ft.  cut. 

C.  P.  JENSEN,  Manufacturer,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  Agents, 

16-18  Drumni  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FARMERS'  HANDY  WAGON 

AND  FRUIT  TRUCK. 


TREE  WASH, 


OLIVE  DIP. 


"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.  JACKSON    «fc  CO. 

Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS. 

LARGEST  STOCK  in  this  State 
at  Lowest  Price.    Try  He. 
C  L.  HASKELL, 

511  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Harvesting  Machinery  —  Write  for 
Catalogue  No.  14. 

Pumps  and  Engines  — 
"  Write  for  Catalogue 
No.  15. 


JACKSON'S    ECLIPSE    HAY  STACKEk 
AND    LOADER. --PR  ICE  $125. 


PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED 


to  close  out  present  stock. 
NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  a  HANDY  WAGON. 

W.  C.  RARIO,  General  Agent, 

310  Townsend  Street,  San    Francisco,  Cal. 

IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  Gen'l  Agent. 


JACKSON'S  IMPROVED  "ACHE"  RAKE  AND  BUCK  COflBINED  PRICE  $60. 

BYRON    JACKSON    /VVACHINE  WORKS, 

f>2S  Sixth  Street   San  Francisco. 


Tlie 
Forbes 

Cultivator. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

DURABLE.    LIGHT  DRAFT. 


Best  Iron  and 

Steel. 
No  woodwork 
to  weather- 
check  or 
split, 
neck  draft. 
Teeth  and  Shovels 
will  not  clog. 
Driver  has  his 
work  in  front  of 
him. 

Any  tooth  may  be 
used. 


The  Forbes  Cultivator  is  made  in  two  sizes,  eleven  or 
thirteen  teeth.  The  eleven-tooth  cuts  six  feet  in  width, 
or  by  removing  bolts  can  be  reduced  to  rive-foot  or  even 
smaller  if  desired.  The  eleven-tooth  is  calculated  for  a 
two-horse  machine.  The  thirteen-tooth  for  three  or  four 
horses,  and  cuts  either  five,  six  or  eight  feet  in  width, 
ilement  is  commended  by  all  who  use  it.  For  further  particulars. 
■  address 

GEORGE    1A/.  FORBES, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer  Gubserville,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

GILMAN'S  ™  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED   AUGUST    1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE-Medal  and  Diploma  — California  Midwinter 
International  Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost, 
sunburn,  rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  de- 
scriptive circulars. 

B.    F\  GILMAN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
430  NINTH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI . 


The  Jones  Chain  Mower. 

UNLIKE  GEARED  MOWERS 

IT  HAS 

NO  NOISE  !  NO  VIBRATION  ! 

NO  LOST  POWER! 
NO  COG  WHEELS  TO  WEAR  OUT! 
NO  BACKING  UP  TO  START  IN  THE 
GRASS. 

THE  JONES  ALL  STEEL  HAY  RAKE  — THE  ONLY  ADJUSTABLE  HAY  RAKE  MADE. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal. 


"Hercules"  Gas,GasoIine  i Distillate  Engines. 


2  h.p. 

to 
200  h.p. 


Hoisting  Engines  3P  Stationary  Engines^  Marine  Engines, 

Our  newly  designed  and  perfected  DISTILLATE  VAPORIZER  insures  a  saving  of  50%  on  cost  of  running. 
Just  Vt  your  expense  saved  by  using  a  HERCULES  in  place  of  any  other.    We  make  no  exception. 

Nearly  3000  HERCULES  Hoisting,  Stationary  and  Marine  Engines  in  Actual  Use.  High  Grade. 

We  claim  full  power,  automatic  and  positive  adjustment  regulating  speed  and  consumption  of  fuel  in 
proportion  to  work  being  performed.  No  spring  electrodes  to  burn  out.  All  springs  are  outside,  Point  of  Igni- 
tion, speed  and  amount  of  fuel  can  be  changed  while  engine  is  in  operation. 


WRITE    FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 


Established  1880. 


WORKS:  215,217,219,221,223,225,227,229,231  Bay  St. 


Address  HERCULES  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS, 

Ohice:  405-407  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Proposed  Polar  Exploration. 


Three  incidents  in  Polar  exploration 
of  much  more  than  ordinary  significance 
have  occurred  within  the  last  few  days, 
says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  The  public 
and  formal  indorsement  by  the  Ameri- 
can Geographical  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineer Peary's  plan  for  an  expedition 
to  reach  the  North  Pole,  marks  an  ad- 
vance in  the  development  of  the  project 
and  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  ac- 
tualities. With  the  approval  of  this 
most  authoritative  and  influential  body 
of  scientists  and  geographers,  Mr. 
Peary's  project  has  the  recognized 
standing,  which  is  essential  as  a  base  of 
operations,  and  upon  which  the  efforts 
for  the  ways  and  means  may  be  organ- 
ized. The  value  of  the  moral  support 
of  the  society  is  indeed  greater  than 
the  financial,  and,  with  this  secured  to 
the  project,  the  systematic  and  vigor- 
ous effort  among  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  society  will  be  likely  to  ad- 
vance to  definite  form  and  purpose  the 
project  which  promises  so  much  to  sci- 
ence and  to  America. 

Scarcely  less  important  is  the  report 
that  the  English  Government,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Goschen,  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  is  in  favor  of  ap- 
propriating to  the  Antarctic  expedi- 


Rancho  Yajome 

Thoroughbred 
B.  P.  Rock  Eggs 
$5  per  ioo. 

BIRDS  FOR  SALE  AT  REASON- 
ABLE  RATES. 


Box  251A,  Napa,  Gal. 

Short=Horn  Bulls 

UTOIR,  SALE. 
ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 


liHden  Station, 


San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal 


The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1887, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 


TWO  VALUES  FOR  ONE  PRICE. 

Every  user  of  Page  fence  gets  full  value  In  the 
way  of  protection  for  crops  and  stock.  Then  there 
Is  the  ■utlat'uctloii  in  having  the  bent  article  there 
Is  made,  something  durable,  something  that  actu- 
ally adds  value  to  the  premises.  Better  think  of 
this.   Write  us  and  Investigate. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY 

Our  l  oiillrv  Annual  and  Hook  ofValaahle 

BttlpMtm  'y7.  finely  printed  in  colors, (jiv- 
ing  cuts,  descriptions  and  prices  of  45  of 
the  leading  varieties  of  Fancy  Fowls,  with 
important  hints  on  the  care  of  poultry,  and 
hundreds  of  recipes  of  great  value.  Over 
ICmm)  premiums  won  at  leading  shows. 
1'rlre*  Reduced  One-Fourth.  Finest  book 
out.  Price  only  10c.  Will  return  money 
if  not  satisfactory.  Address, 
C  IV.  <3  "W  IE  H.  S  , 
Box  m;.  DAKOTA,  ILL.,  1'.  8.  1. 


Drill 
Wells 

with 

Profit 


UfCI  I   Drilling  Machine* 

tltui.  "I  all  kinds  nml  sizes. 


-._es, 

for  drilling  wells  for  house, 
farm.  City  and  Village  Water 
works.  Factories,  Ice  Plants, 
Breweries.  Irrigation.  Con  1  and 
Mineral  Prospecting,  OH  and 
Gas.  \c.  Latest  and  Best.  30 
years  experience.  WK1TB 
OS  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN, 
TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


Cooper's  Sheep  Dip. 

One  Case  Makes  1000  Galls.  Dip. 

Price,  $16  Per  Case. 

SHOOBERT,  BEALE  <ft  CO., 

216  SANSOME  STREET,  S.  F. 

For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-ln.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  cireular.  A.T.AMES,  Galt.Cal 


tion  $80,000,  which  not  only  commits 
the  English  Government  to  a  serious 
and  persistent  effort  in  the  unknown 
and  unexplored  continental  areas  to 
the  south,  but,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
London  papers,  indicates  a  conviction 
on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet  that  peace 
for  at  least  three  years  is  certain.  Dr. 
John  Murray,  upon  whose  recommenda- 
tion Mr.  Goschen  has  acted,  asked  for 
two  ships  for  three  years,  with  a  maxi- 
mum complement  of  300  officers  and 
men.  Dr.  Murray  says  that  the  expe- 
dition will  spend  the  first  summer  in 
sounding  the  whole  Antarctic  ocean 
south  of  latitude  60,  by  which  definite 
knowledge  of  the  contour  lines  of  the 
ocean's  bottom  may  be  obtained,  and 
that  a  landing  party,  which  would  prob- 
ably travel  in  a  short  time  over  the  in- 
land ice  to  the  South  Pole,  should  be 
put  ashore.  Whether  there  is  any 
foundation  for  the  report  that  Nansen, 
the  Norwegian,  is  to  head  the  expedi- 
tion, is  not  known. 

The  third  incident  of  interest  in  the 
Polar  field  is  the  grant  by  King  Oscar, 
of  Norway  and  Sweden,  of  a  gunboat  to 
convey  Andree's  balloon  equipment  to 
his  Spitzbergen  headquarters,  and  his 
request  to  the  authorities  of  all  north- 
ern and  sub-Arctic  posts  and  stations 
to  inform  the  natives  that  the  balloon 
and  the  explorers  may  be  expected  to 
drop  among  them  at  any  time  after 
July  1.  A  similar  notification  was  sent 
out  last  year,  but,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered, no  one  was  seriously  alarmed  by 
the  appearance  or  the  arrival  of  the 
aerial  party. 

H.  P.  of  a  Steam  Boiler. 


Rule:  To  find  the  H.  P.  generated 
in  any  kind  of  a  boiler  when  running, 
first,  notice  how  long  it  will  take  to 
evaporate  1"  of  water  in  the  glass 
gauge,  divide  this  into  60,  which  gives 
number  of  inches  evaporated  in  one 
hour;  second,  multiply  the  average  di- 
ameter where  evaporation  took  place 
by  the  length  of  the  boiler  in  inches; 
this  multiplied  by  the  number  of  inches 
evaporated  and  the  answer  divided  by 
.1728  gives  the  cubic  feet  of  water 
evaporated  in  one  hour. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  H.  P.  to 
a  steam  boiler — it  is  a  measure  appli- 
cable only  to  dynamic  effect;  but  as 
boilers  are  necessary  to  drive  steam  en- 
gines the  same  measure  applied  to 
steam  engines  is  now  universally  ap- 
plied to  the  boiler. 

The  standard  as  fixed  is  one  cubic 
foot  of  water  evaporated  per  hour  from 
and  at  212  degrees.  For  such  H.  P. 
this  at  that  time  was  the  requirement 
of  the  best  engine  in  use.  At  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition,  in  1876,  a  board  of 
engineers  selected  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  adopted  as  a  standard  for  tests 
of  boilers  30  pounds  of  water  evapo- 
rated per  hour  under  a  steam  pressure 
of  70  pounds  per  square  inch  as  repre- 
senting one  boiler  H.  P.  The  general 
rule  in  estimating  H.  P.  of  boilers  is 
based  on  its  evaporating  one  cubic  foot 
of  water  per  H.  P.  per  hour  one  foot, 
or  62*  pounds,  or  gallons  of  water 
evaporated  per  hour  is  equivalent  to 
one  H.  P.;  that  is,  a  boiler  that  will 
evaporate  ten  cubic  feet  of  water,  625 
pounds  of  water,  or  62i  gallons  of  wa- 
ter per  hour  is  a  boiler  of  10  H.  P. 

An  exchange  says  that  a  lady  who 
was  looking  about  in  a  bric-a-brac 
shop,  with  a  view  to  purchasing  some- 
thing odd,  noticed  a  quaint  figure,  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  which  appeared 
above  the  counter.  "What  is  that 
Japanese  idol  over  there  worth  ?"  she 
inquired.  The  salesman's  reply  was 
given  in  a  subdued  tone,  "  Worth  about 
half  a  million,  madam  ;  it's  the  propri- 
etor." 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cnred 

By  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Breeders'  Directory, 

Six  lines  or  lesB  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Holsteins, 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Reglst'd  Berkshlres. 

.JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS.  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Niles  A-  Co.,  Los  Augeles. 
Cal.  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  In  1876. 

JERSEYS  The  best  A.  J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  9.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


SANTA    TERESA    POULTRY    FARM,  Men 

Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Mlnor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CA  L 1 1  <  HtNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm,  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 

THIRTEEN  EGOS  FOR  SI  OR  IOO  FOR  96. 

Stock  from  II  up,  all  breeds.  Carman  Bros., 
Campbell,  Cal. 

WILLI  11W  NELBSaOOwLoa  Angelcs.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


Thoroughbred  W.  Leghorns,  extra  fine;  eggs 
strictly  fresh,  tl  per  13.   J.  H.  Frazell,  San  Felipe. 


PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  F.  P.Lowell 
Prop..  Sacramento,  Cal.   Write  for  Circular. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  X  Co., 
Lob  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  A  Berkshire  HogB 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Bsbbz  Swine. 


CHAM.  A.  8TOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283.  Stockton. 


Sheep. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird  s  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  DogB. 


5  Short=Horn  Bulls 

FOR  SALE. 

One  and  two  years  old.  Good  ones;  some  out  of 
good  dairy  cows. 

Also  JACKS  AND  JENNIES  of  the  French 
Mammoth  family. 

Also  1  BLACK  IMPORTED  FRENCH  DRAFT 
STALLION. 

If  you  want  good  stock  come  and  see  them  or 
write  to 

E.  S.  DRIVER, 

Antelope,   Sacramento    Connty,  California. 


Buff  Leghorns. 


The  Most  Profitable  as  Well  as  the  Most 
Beautiful  Fowl. 

If  vou  would  like  to  have  better  layers, 
write  to  me  about  BUFF  LEGHORNS. 

HENRY  STIRRING,  -  Box  2«0,  Stockton,  Cal. 


COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE. 

The  Best  Feed  for  Stock,  Chickens  and  Pigs. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by  EL  DORADO  LINSEED 
OIL  WORKS  CO.,  208  California  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


Potatoes, 

Tomatoes,  Melons,  Cabbage, 
Turnips,  Lettuce,  Peas,  Beets, 
Onions,  and  all  Vegetables,  re- 
move large  quantities  of  Potasr 
from  the  soil.  Supply 

Potash 

in  liberal  quantities  by  the  use 
of  fertilizers  containing  not 
less  than  10%  actual  Pot- 
ash. Better  and  more  profit- 
able yields  are  sure  to  follow. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  tertilirers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  feneration,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking 

GERMAN  KAI.I  works, 

01  Nassau  St..  New  York. 
MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


BUY    NO  INCUBATOR 


and  pay  for  it  before 

giving:  It  ■  trial. 
The  firm  who  is  afraid 
to  let  you  try  their  in- 
cubator before  buying 
it,  has  no  faith  in  their 
machine.  We  will  sell 
you  ours  ON  TRIAL. 
NOT  A  CENT  until 
tried,  and  a  child  can 
run  It  with  5  minutes  attention  a  day. 

We  won  FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD'S  FAIR 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  yon 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  cata- 
logue will  cost  you  5  cents  and  give  you  $100 
worth  of  practical  Information  on  poultry 
and  incubators  and  the  money  there  Is  In  the 
business.  Plans  for  Brooders,  Houses,  etc.,  25c 
N.  B. — Send  us  the  names  of  three  persons  In- 
terested in  poultry  and  25  cents  and  we  will 
send  you  "The  Bicycle:  Its  Care  and  Repair," 
a  book  of  180  subjects  and  80  illustrations, 
worth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

VOH  CULIH  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Box  298,  DELAWARE  CITY,  DEL. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulatlngl 
Hat  Water. 

Send  Btamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances frenerally.  Renumber 
the  Be*t  U  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
1317  Castro  St.,     Oakland.  Cal. 


$10 


FOR  THE  ON- 
ly  perfect  Incu- 
bator made. 
Freight  Prepaid 
to  your  nearest 
Railroad  Station 
or  Steamer  Landing.  The 
finest  Incnbator  Catalogue 
ever  issued  mailed  free  if  you 
write  and  mention  this  paper 
PETALCTVfA  nTCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal- 

168  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

Th«  lAifrnt  Breeders  in  the  Morld  un 

PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

exclusively.  Positively  the  beat 
that  can  be  produced  both  In 
material  and  workmanship  and 
|  In  utility.  Do  not  bay  nntll  >ou 
have  seen  our  1(8  page  descriptive 
— land  finely  Illustrated  catalogue. 
PRIARIE  STATE  INCB.  CO.,  HOJIXK  CITY,  f A. 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

( OLD  PROCESS ) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Cocoanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kiods  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
{See  Analynt  in  Cat.  Dairy  A»»'n  Report  for  item.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WACOM  AND  A  AS  I  rO 

putfo" oliALto 

&  III).  16-18  OR II MM  STREET.  S.  F. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Berkshlres  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  in  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums— 8  firsts,  8  seconds,  5  sweepstakes- 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue. 


April  24,  1897. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  April  21,  1897. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearl3r  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

PRODUCE  RECEIPTS. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  \i-sks  110, 

Wheat,  ctls   69. 

Barley,  ctls   33, 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls  

Rye,  ctls  

Beans,  sks   12 

Potatoes,  sks   26, 

Onions,  sks   1 

Hay,  tons   3 

Wool.balcs   5 

Hops,  bales  


Since 
July  l,  '!)<;. 


361 
112 

983 
870 
80 
800 
888 
.S3  4 
808 
053 
.672 


4,966,925 
10,216,38! 
4,567,973 
505,680 
225,747 
177,182 
197,037 
967,063 
114,887 
118,847 
58,133 
7,081 


Same  Time 
Last.  Year. 


4,318,379 
9,221,490 
2,969,690 
586.359 
211,290 
91,872 
457,648 
907,973 
101,951 
1 17,188 
54,762 
11,238 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  X-sks   95,204 

Wheat,  ctls   51,225 

Barley,  ctls   6,089 

Oats,  ctls   40 

Corn,  ctls   1,201 

Beans,  sks   3,737 

Hay,  bales   1,145 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   3,675 

Honey,  cases   3 

Potatoes,  pkgs   612 


Grain  Freights  and  Charters. 
This  market  has  presented  no  new  feature 
since  last  review.  There  has  been  scarcely 
any  inquiry  for  deep-sea  tonnage  for  grain 
loading,  and  no  pressure  observable  on  the 
part  of  ship  owners  to  secure  engagement. 
Iron  ships  are  not  obtainable  for  immediate 
loading  of  wheat  under  17s  tid  to  Cork  for 
orders  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Havre,  Ant- 
werp or  Dunkirk.  For  new  crop  loading, 
August  cancellation,  about  £1  7s  6d  would 
have  to  be  paid  to  secure  desirable  iron  ships 
for  the  usual  option  of  ports  above  stated. 

GRAIN  CHARTERS. 

Tonnage  engaged.    Disengaged.     To  arrive, 

1897   9,954  82,314  253,669 

1896   20,231  47,837  221,289 

CHARTERS. 

Dalrymple,  British  bark,  1479  tons,  barley 
to  Iquique  for  orders ;  lump  sum. 

Flour. 

Market  has  remained  practically  the  same 
as  during  preceding  week,  with  no  change  in 
quotable  values,  but  a  little  better  tone,  in 
sympathy  with  a  better  feeling  developed  in 
the  wheat  market.  Supplies  of  flour  are  of 
only  moderate  volume,  but  dealers  do  not  care 
to  carry  large  quantities  at  this  late  date  in 
the  season,  unless  prospects  for  coming  wheat 
crops  are  decidedly  unfavorable,  which  is  not 
the  case  at  present. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  00@3  15 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  20ia3  35 

Country  grades,  extras   4  10(d4  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  20@;4  35 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  35@4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  00@4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  00@4  25 

Wheat. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows  : 

1895-9$.  1806-97. 

Liv.  quotations   5s7d@5s8d.  6s4(4d(a>6s5d. 

Freight  rates   21J<@22!4s.  17K@....s. 

Local  market          J1.07V4@i.io  $1.25@1.27>4 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

There  have  been  no  wheat  clearances  in 
cargo  lots  from  this  port  since  last  review, 
and  prospects  are  anything  but  favorable  for 
much  being  done  in  this  direction  for  next 
month  or  two,  or  until  new  crop  becomes 
available  for  shipment.  There  are  only  two 
ships  now  on  the  engaged  list  for  current  crop 
loading,  one  of  the  vessels  being  for  South 
Africa  and  the  other  one  for  Europe.  Both  of 
these  will  probably  get  to  sea  before  the 
close  of  the  month.  With  shippers  doing 
nothing,  and  millers  virtually  out  of  the  mar- 


ket for  the  time  being,  there  has  been  natu- 
rally little  upon  which  to  base  quotations  for 
spot  wheat.  No.  1  shipping  was  not  most  of 
the  week  quotable  in  a  regular  way  over 
11.27%  delivered  alongside,  and  11.37%  was 
most  of  the  time  a  full  quotable  figure  for 
choice  milling.  Of  course,  to  have  purchased 
freely  of  either  description  stiffer  prices 
would  have  to  have  been  paid,  while  under 
selling  pressure  the  acceptance  of  lower  fig- 
ures might  havej  been  necessary.  Immedi- 
ately following  our  last  review  the  specula- 
tive market  presented  a  stronger  tone,  due 
almost  wholly  to  shorts  seeking  to  cover  con- 
tracts on  account  of  the  commencement  of 
active  hostilities  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 
On  the  15th  inst.  May  wheat  advanced  about 
8c,  and  December  recorded  an  improvement  of 
2c.  On  Saturday  last  Chicago  moved  up  4c 
per  bushel,  equivalent  to  fi'^c  per  cental. 
There  was  no  session  here  of  the  Produce 
Exchange  or  Call  Board,  owing  to  an  adjourn- 
ment on  account  of  Good  Friday.  The  specu- 
lative market  here  Monday  was  strong  at  a 
sharp  advance  for  December  wheat,  which 
was  the  principal  option  dealt  in.  December 
touched  11.80  and  closed  at  $1.19%.  May  sold 
up  to  $1  30  and  closed  at  $1.27.  i  In  the  sample 
market  No.  1  shipping  was  not  readily  obtain- 
able under  tl.27%,  and  $1.45  was  demanded 
for  select  milling.  There  was  an  easier  feel- 
ing on  Tuesday,  and  options  here  declined 
about  2c.  On  Wednesday  the  Chicago  market 
was  on  the  down  grade,  but  Liverpool  futures 
were  higher.  There  was  an  improvement 
here  on  Call  Board,  May  option  recovering 
about  l%c  and  December  about  lj^e.  Spot 
market  closed  quiet  but  firm. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  $1.24%@1.30. 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.1S%@1.20. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 

Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $1.24%  (3)  1.26%; 

December  at  *1.18J4@1.19%. 

California  Milling  $1  32%@1  'Aiyt 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  25   (ml  27^4 

Oregon  Valley   1  25   @1  27!4 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  22^@1  35 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  22'/2@l  32^ 

Barley. 

Trading  in  this  cereal  has  not  been  very 
brisk  for  the  week  under  review,  the  absence 
of  activity  being  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
lack  of  heavy  offerings.  It  is  true,  buyers 
were  not  disposed  to  purchase  freely  at  full 
current  rates,  but  choice  qualities  of  either 
Brewing  or  Feed  were  not  obtainable  at  any 
very  pronounced  concessions  from  full  quota- 
tions. Transfers  effected  were  principally  in 
Feed  barley  and  on  local  account,  although 
shipments  of  fair  magnitude  were  made  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Brewing  grades  are  ex- 
pected to  receive  more  attention  later  on, 
with  the  warm  weather  season  at  hand. 
Trading  in  options  was  not  active,  nor  were 
fluctuations  very  pronounced,  but  the  tend- 
ency of  values  on  Call  Board  could  not  be  said 
to  be  especially  favorable  to  the  buying  in- 
terest. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  70@—  c;  December, 
1897,  delivery,  69%@70c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  Dec.  sold  at  69%©70c. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   70  @  72(4 

Feed,  fair  to  good   62V4®  67V4 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   75  @  85 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

Oats. 

Arrivals  are  light  from  all  quarters,  but 
there  are  supplies  of  tolerably  liberal  propor- 
tions still  in  store  and  warehouse.  Present 
stocks  are  mainly  fair  to  medium  grades. 
Choice  to  select  oats  of  both  white  and  colored 
varieties  are  offered  very  sparingly.  Sur- 
prise oats  are  in  such  light  stock  that  it  is 
about  impossible  to  give  other  than  nominal 
quotations  for  this  variety.  Demand  for  oats 
has  been  a  little  better  than  for  a  week  or 
two  preceding,  and  the  market  in  consequence 
has  presented  a  slightly  better  tone. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  125   @1  30 

White,  good  to  choice  1  07>4@1  15 

White,  poor  to  fair   95   @1  05 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  07!4(a)l  12(4 

Milling  1  10  (3)1  15 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  140  @  — 

Black  Russian   92tf@l  00 

Red  1  00   ©1  15 

Corn. 

Values  for  both  White  and  Yellow  corn 
have  been  tolerably  well  sustained,  especially 
for  choice  to  select  qualities,  offerings  of  lat- 
ter description  being  of  quite  moderate  vol- 


WALTER  A.W00D  Tubular  STEEL  MOWER. 


NO  side  draft. 
30,000  in  use 
on  the  Pacific 
coast. 


No  lost  motion. 

Runs  25%  lighter  than  other  mowers. 


DOUBLE-SWIVEL 

PITMAN, 
STEEL  JAWS  AND 

KNIFE  HEAD. 


Horse  Hay  Rakes  —  We  have  'em;  good  ones,  too,  at  $20  each. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

421  AND  433  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ume.  There  has  been  no  active  trading  in  any 
variety,  either  on  local  account  or  for  ship- 
ment.  Large  Yellow  is  held  at  an  advance. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   80  @  85 

Large  Yellow   82V4®  85 

Small  Yellow   97K@1  02^ 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  f,  lb   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Market  is  lacking  in  lirmness,  but  is  not 
quotably  lower.  There  is  more  offering,  how- 
ever, than  can  be  accommodated  with  custom 
at  full  current  figures. 

Good  to  choice   80  @  85 

Buckwheat. 
Stocks  arc  limited  and  are  mainly  in  second 
hands.  On  small  orders  rather  stiff  prices  are 
asked  and  much  more  than  dealers  are  willing 
to  pay  on  invoice  lots. 

Good  to  choice  125   @1  35 

Silverskin  1  30  @1  40 


The  bean  market  on  the  Atlantic  side  is 
thus  outlined  by  a  New  York  authority,  prices 
quoted  being  per  60-pound  bushel. 

It  has  been  a  pretty  dull  week  for  nearly  all  va- 
rieties of  white  beans.  Exporters  have  drawn  only 
a  few  orders,  and  the  buying  on  home  account  has 
been  very  moderate.  For  a  few  days  effort  was 
made  to  reach  $1.12(4  on  same  fancy  Marrow,  and 
an  occasional  sale  was  reported  at  that,  but  most 
holders  have  been  willing  to  sell  average  choice 
quality  all  the  week  at  $1.10,  and  at  the  close  it  is 
easy  to  buy  the  best  packing  at  that.  The  small 
supply  of  Medium  has  helped  to  sustain  the  price 
at  85c,  but  it  has  been  hard  to  do  business.  Pea 
have  shown  less  strength:  buyers  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  fancy  State  at  85c  and  choice 
Micigan  sold  at  82vjc;  some  nice  lots  in  both 
barrels  and  bags  went  at  80c.  The  export  move- 
ment in  Red  Kidney  while  not  large  has  been 
steady  and  fair,  which  resulted  in  a  gradual  hard- 
ening of  values.  Some  choice  lots  have  recently 
been  sold  to  dealers  at  $1.2754,  but  most  of  the 
week's  business  with  shippers  was  at  $1.30  f.  o.  b. 
Towards  the  close  a  few  sales  have  been  made  a 
little  higher,  and  there  is  now  quite  firm  holding 
of  choice  dry  stock.  Off  grades  are  hard  to  sell 
and  occasional  poor  lots  go  down  to  $1.00@1.05. 
Receivers  are  already  experiencing  trouble  with 
soft  beans.  Several  lots  have  been  rejected  and 
are  on  the  docks  awaiting  opportunity  to  move 
them.  Jt  is  quite  certain  that  as  warm  weather 
comes  on  buyers  will  be  particular  about  the  con- 
dition and  shippers  should  now  look  after  this 
matter  carefully.  Under  no  circumstance  mix 
soft  and  dry  beans  together;  such  lots  will  neces- 
sarily be  classed  as  soft  and  suffer  in  consequence. 
Very  little  doing  in  White  Kidney,  Turtle  Soup  or 
Yellow  Eye.  Lima  have  dragged  at  easier  prices ; 
small  jobbing  sales  of  best  quality  are  at  $1.22(4 
(3)1.25  but  good  size  lots  can  be  bought  at  $1.20. 
Green  peas  very  dull  and  weaker. 

The  local  market  is  ruling  quiet,  with 
values  for  most  kinds  fairly  steady.  Some 
carload  lots  are  being  forwarded  to  the  East, 
but  they  are  nearly  all  assorted  instead  of 
straight  cargoes,  showing  that  Eastern  buy- 
ers are  operating  slowly.  Shipments  by  sea 
have  not  been  numerous  or  heavy  in  the 
aggregate  during  the  week  under  review. 
Trading  on  local  account,  either  speculative 
or  for  immediate  use,  was  confined  to  rather 
narrow  bounds.  Quotations  were  without 
important  change,  but  full  current  figures 
were  based  mainly  on  asking  rates.  Holders 
could  not  depend  on  realizing  the  same  where 
selling  pressure  was  exerted. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  fi>s  $1  10  @1  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  10  @1  20 

Lady  Washington   75  @1  00 

Butter,  small   1  10   @1  25 

Butter,  large   1  40  @1  60 

Pinks   1  00  @1  10 

Bayos.good  to  choice   1  90  @2  00 

Reds   1  30  @1  40 

Red  Kidneys   1  75   @2  00 


Limas,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  60 

Black-eye  Beans   .  l  65  @1  75 

Horse  Beans   75  (§j  90 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00  ©2  25 

Dried  Peas. 

Local  millers  and  jobbers  are  at  present 
running  principally  on  stock  imported  from 
the  East.  Home  product  of  desirable  quality 
could  be  readily  placed. 

Green  Peas,  California  ,.  $1  40  @1  55 

Nilcs  Peas   1  20   @1  35 

Wool. 

The  wholesale  depots  are  beginning  to  be 
crowded  with  Spring  wools  of  this  season's 
clip,  mostly  purchased  in  the  interior  and  at 
stiffer  prices  than  have  been  obtainable  in 
this  center.  The  purchasing  so  far  has  been 
almost  wholly  on  speculative  account.  In 
their  eagerness  to  operate  some  buyers  have 
probably  paid  fully  as  much  as  they  will  be 
able  to  realize  later  on,  in  which  event  they 
will  be  losers,  being  out  their  time  and  inter- 
est on  the  money.  Much  of  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  these  speculative  purchases  was 
borrowed  for  the  purpose.  Manufacturers 
and  scourers  have  so  far  kept  virtually  out  of 
the  market.  That  the  tariff  bill  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  Senate  will 
greatly  benefit  wool  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
there  is  no  certainty  that  the  benefit  will 
prove  as  great  as  some  speculators  are  calcu- 
lating on.  The  proposed  duty  is  8c  per  pound 
on  scoured  wool,  which  would  make  a  differ- 
ence of  about  4c  per  pound  on  wool  in  the 
grease.  Numerous  purchases  have  been  made 
at  an  advance  of  5c  and  more  on  prices  real- 
ized last  spring. 

SPBINO. 

Northern  California,  free  12  @15 

Mountain,  free  11  @15 

Northern  defective   9  @12 

San  Joaquin  foothill  10  @12V4 

San  Joaquin,  12  months   7  @10 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  7  months         8  @11 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @13 

Oregon,  Eastern   8  @10 

Hops. 

A  New  York  circular  of  recent  date  gives 
the  following  review  of  the  hop  market  in  the 
East : 

The  situation  is  unimproved.  Receipts  continue 
on  a  very  limited  scale,  and  holdings  of  stock  have 
not  been  heavy  at  any  time  during  the  winter  or 
spring,  but  the  absence  of  important  demand  from 
any  source  keeps  the  market  in  a  dull,  depressed 
and  almost  normal  condition.  The  weather  has 
not  been  favorable  to  the  consumption  of  liquors, 
and  brewers  report  their  stocks  of  hops  reducing 
more  slowly  than  was  anticipated;  this  has  re- 
moved the  necessity  of  buying  many  new  lots,  and 
as  exporters  have  been  unsuccessful  in  their  ef- 
forts to  interest  English  operators,  the  market  has 
not  had  the  usual  support.  Hence,  with  more  or 
less  pressure  to  sell,  chiefly  from  growers  and 
dealers  who  have  become  tired  of  holding,  prices 
have  further  receded.  For  the  finest  State  '96  hops 
10c  is  now  too  seldom  extended  to  warrant  a  higher 
I  quotation,  and  the  bulk  of  the  stock  is  offering  at 
7®9c;  some  of  the  lower  grades  are  seeking  custom 
at  5@6c.  Only  a  very  few  really  choice  Oregons 
are  left  in  first  hands,  and  these  are  held  at  about 
ll(4@I2c,  but  leaving  that  grade  prices  fall  almost 
on  a  par  with  State. 

So  far  as  observable  there  is  little  or 
nothing  doing  in  the  local  market  for  hops. 
Quotable  values  remain  nominally  at  same 
range  as  has  been  current  for  some  weeks 
past.  Reports  warrant  anticipating  a  larger 
yield  and  a  greater  acreage  than  last  season. 
Some  of  the  yards  which  were  abandoned  last 
year  were  not  plowed  up,  and  these  will  be 
again  cultivated.    Some  181)7  hops  have  been 


POISON  for  Farm  and  Orchard  Pests, 

STRYCHNINE,  PHOSPHOROUS,  CARBON  BISULPHIDE,  PARIS 
GREEN,  LONDON  PURPLE,  WHALE  OIL  SOAP,  CAUSTIC  SODA 
AND  LOWS  BAIT  OIL,  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

J.    R .    GrtTES    dfc    CO.,    Druggists,    -+ 1 V    Sansome     St.,    S.  F*\ 
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contracted  for  in  Oregon  at  9@l0c  and  in 
Washington  at  7%@9c. 

Fair  to  choice.  1896  crop  10  @12 

Hay  and  St  raw. 

If  there  is  any  change  to  record  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  hay  market,  it  is  to  a  more  un- 
favorable state  for  sellers  than  previously  ex- 
isted. Old  hay  is  still  in  fairly  liberal  supply, 
and  new  hay  will  soon  be  upon  the  market  in 
quotable  quantity.  The  harvesting  of  new 
hay  has  already  begun  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State.  Straw  continues  to  be  offered 
freely  and  at  easy  rates. 

Wheat  7  50®  10  SO 

Wheat  and  Oat  7  00@I0  00 

Oat   8  00®  8  50 

Barley  6  00@  8  50 

Clover  8  O0@  7  50 

Stock  Hay   4  50®  5  50 

Alfalfa  6  00®  7  50 

Compressed  6  00®  9  50 

Straw,  ft  bale   35®  50 

HUlatnfle. 

Market  for  Bran  and  Middlings  has  re- 
mained firm.  Prices  have  ruled  steady  for 
Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn. 

Bran.      ton  12  50ftf.l3  50 

Middlings  16  50®  18  00 

Barley,  Rolled  15  50®  16  00 

Cornmeal  17  00@17  50 

Cracked  Corn  19  50fa;20  00 

Seeds. 

Custom  is  being  sought  for  Mustard  Seed, 
but  there  are  not  many  buyers  at  present. 
There  were  lately  a  few  shipping  orders  on  the 
market,  but  at  this  writing  they  seem  to  have 
all  been  filled.  In  other  seeds  quoted  here- 
with there  is  practically  nothing  doing.  In 
the  absence  of  anything  warranting  a  change, 
former  quotations  are  continued. 

Pet'  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  1  40@1  60 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  50@2  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00@2  25 

Flax  1  50®t  60 

Per  tb. 

Canary  2  ®2K 

Rape  2^@23£ 

Hemp  3H@Z% 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5^@5« 

liags  and  Bagging. 

The  (irain  Bag  market  is  showing  much 
the  same  condition  as  noted  in  last  review. 
Importers  and  local  jobbers  are  contending  in 
most  instances  for  full  figures  now  prevailing, 
and  in  contracts  for  forward  delivery  provide 
by  stipulation  in  the  agreement  for  buyers 
paying,  in  addition  to  the  contract  price,  any 
duty  which  may  be  imposed.  Both  country 
and  city  buyers  are  taking  hold  very  spar- 
ingly, either  of  spot  goods  or  contracts. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  buyer  July    5>4®  5% 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5£«a>  6 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100   5  40  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  27  rot- 
Wool  sacks,  3H  lb  24  @— 

Gunnies  10  ®— 

Bean  bags   4  @  4H 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5V4®  7H 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

The  Hide  market  is  without  quotable 
change,  but  presents  an  easy  tone.  Pelts  are 
ruling  firm,  owing  to  the  active  speculative 
demand  lately  experienced  for  Wool  at  ad- 
vanced prices.  Tallow  market  is  favorable  to 
buyers. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 

be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.    Culls  of  all 

kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 

brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 

placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs          8  @ —     7  @ — 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs        7  @ —      6  @— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs          6hi&,  7      h%@  6 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  6H@  7  5v4@  6 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  6H(a>  7      5H<a  6 

Wet  Salted  Kip   6  @7      6  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal  ?   6  @7      6  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   7   ®8      7  @— 

Dry  Hides  12tf®13  9H@10 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .  9   ®10      7  @8 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  @15    —  ®10 

Horse  Hides,  large  —  @1  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium  —  @75 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts'  Hides  25  ®50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  50  @75 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  40  ®50 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  25  @40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   10  ®20 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  @25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides   9  @12 

Tallow,  good  quality   2%®  3 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  2% 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  @35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @25 

Kid  Skins   5  @  

Honey. 

The  market  is  slow  and  weak.  New  crop 
honey  is  expected  in  a  few  days.  Holders  of 
old  stock  are  consequently  anxious  to  effect  a 
clean-up,  and  in  most  cases  will  accept  decid- 


edly low  prices  rather  than  ruin  a  sale.  Pres- 
ent supplies  are  mainly  amber  grades  of  comb 
and  candied  extracted. 

White  Comb,  1-tb  frames   9  ®10 

Amber  Comb   5  @  7 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5VJ®— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3%&  4 

Dark  Tule   2*®— 

Beeswax. 

The  little  trading  which  is  being  trans- 
acted in  this  product  is  within  range  of  un- 
changed values.  Inquiry  at  present  is  almost 
wholly  on  local  account,  although  a  shipment 
of  2376  pounds  went  forward  by  last  Panama 
steamer  for  Germany. 

Fair  to  choice,  ¥  lb  24  @26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 
Beef  was  in  very  fair  request  and  brought 
steady  prices.  Mutton  was  not  in  excessive 
receipt  and  values  for  same  were  tolerably 
well  sustained.  Hogs  were  in  sufficient  sup- 
ply to  give  buyers  the  advantage.  Quite  a 
number  of  dairy  hogs  are  now  arriving. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   5^®  6 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  @  b% 

Beef,  3d  quality   4K@  5 

Mutton— ewes,  4V4@5c;  wethers   5  ®  5V4 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  small  and  medium.  3's@  4 

Hogs,  large  hard   3%@  3% 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  @ — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   5  @  5>4 

Veal,  small,  ft  lb   6  <a>  7 

Lamb,  spring,  ~f  lb   6  @  7 

Poultry. 

Choice  young  chickens,  large  and  fat,  were 
favored  with  a  very  good  market  the  past 
week,  some  especially  desirable  both  as  to 
size  and  quality  bringing  higher  figures  than 
were  warranted  as  regular  quotations.  Old 
hens  which  were  big  and  fat  sold  to  very  good 
advantage,  but  small  hens  dragged  at  com- 
paratively low  figures,  as  did  also  old  roosters, 
old  ducks  and  geese.  Turkeys  were  in  limited 
receipt,  but  demand  was  also  limited,  and 
some  of  ordinary  quality  failed  to  bring  quota- 
tions. Pigeons  were  in  light  request  and 
sold  at  reduced  figures,  with  squabs  about  as 
cheap  now  as  old  birds. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   — @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  f  lb   14®  15 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   14®  15 

Hens,  Cal.,  f  doz  4  00@5  00 

Roosters,  old  4  00@4  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  7  00®8  00 

Fryers  5  50®6  00 

Broilers,  large  5  00®5  50 

Broilers,  small  2  50®3  50 

Ducks,  young,  f  doz   6  00@7  50 

Ducks,  old  4  00®5  50 

Geese,  ft  pair  1  50®  — 

Goslings,  »  pair  2.00@2  SO 

Pigeons,  Old,  f  doz  1  50®  — 

Pigeons,  Young  1  50®  1  75 

Butter. 

The  weather  the  past  week  has  been  much 
more  favorable  for  butter  arriving  in  good 
shape  than  during  the  week  preceding.  With 
fair  shipping  trade  and  considerable  packing 
on  local  account,  the  surplus  has  been  well 
taken  care  of.  That  prices  for  desirable  quali- 
ties of  both  creamery  and  dairy  product  have 
struck  bedrock  for  the  season  is  quite  evident. 

Creamery  extras,  f  lb  I3Vi@ — 

Creamery  firsts  13  @— 

Creamery  seconds  12  @12H 

Dairy  select  12  @ — 

Dairy  seconds  lO^tollVJ 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  10  @— 

Mixed  store   9  @10 

NEW  BUTTER— PACK  OF  1897. 

Creamery  in  tubs  13  ®14 

Pickled  roll  13H@14 

Dairy  in  tubs  12H@13 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  12H@13 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  10  ®12 

Cheese. 

The  low  values  which  have  been  recently 
prevailing  in  this  center  for  cheese  have  stim- 
ulated the  outside  demand  to  a  material  de- 
gree, and  as  a  consequence  stocks  have  been 
kept  down  to  small  proportions.  The  free 
shipments  which  have  been  lately  made  are 
likely  to  operate  in  producers'  favor  later  on. 
At  other  than  low  prices  there  would  not 
have  been  any  special  outward  movement. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   6H@  7 

California,  good  to  choice   5H®  6 

California,  fair  to  good   5  @  5V4 

California,  "Young  Americas"   6K@  7tf 

Eggs. 

Demand  has  been  of  quite  fair  proportions, 
but  supplies  proved  more  than  sufficient  for 
current  requirements,  as  is  ordinarily  the 
case  at  this  season  of  the  3'ear.  The  inquiry 
was  mainly  for  choice  to  select,  received 
direct  from  ranch  or  hennery.  The  product  of 
near-by  points  was  given  the  preference. 
Eggs  coming  from  remote  and  warm  localities 
are  not  now  showing  good  average  quality. 


Market  for  best  stock  was  moderately  firm  at 
the  quotations. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  12   ® — 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..  11  @11K 

California,  good  to  choice  store  10H@U 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  ®10 

Oregon,  prime  10  @10K 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  @— 

Duck  eggs  12V4®13 

Vegetables. 

Yellow  Onions  are  in  such  light  supply  as  to 
be  hardly  quotable.  Present  offerings  are 
mainly  from  Oregon  and  Nevada.  New  lied 
Onions  have  put  in  an  appearance,  but  in  very 
small  quantity  and  the  quality  was  decidedly 
undesirable.  Cabbage  was  offered  a  little 
more  freely  than  previous  week  and  market 
was  easier.  Most  of  the  spring  vegetables  in 
season  were  in  liberal  receipt,  with  market  in 
buyers'  favor.  Canners  are  now  running  on 
Asparagus  and  Peas. 

Asparagus,  choice,  ¥  box   150®  — 

Asparagus,  common,  f  box   75'"  1  00 

Beans,  Garden,  f,  lb   6®  9 

Beans,  Lima,  f,  fb   — ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f  100    60®  75 

Cauliflower,  f&oz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  f  doz   50fdi  1  25 

Egg  Plant,  f,  lb   — @  — 

Garlic,  ¥  lb   I®  1^ 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  f  lb   — ®  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  f  1"   — @  — 

Okra.  Dried,  ft  lb   10®  13V4 

Onions,  Red,  f  cental   — @ 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   3  50®  4  00 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  f  tt>   IX®  2H 

Peas,  Green,  f  sack   50®  1  00 

Pepper,  Bell,  ft  large  box   — ®  .  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  f  lb   — ®  — 

Rhubarb,  f  box    20®  75 

Squash,  Cream,  f  box   — ®  — 

Squash,  Summer,  ^  box   — @  — 

Tomatoes,  Mexican,  per  box   1  75®  2  25 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ft  box   —  @  — 

Potatoes. 

The  market  continues  to  be  very  fairly  sup- 
plied with  Burbank  Seedlings,  a  large  pro- 
portion being  from  Oregon.  Prices  remain 
quotably  about  as  last  noted,  but  for  common 
qualities  the  demand  is  slow  and  satisfactory 
figures  are  difficult  to  realize.  Seed  potatoes 
are  not  in  large  stock,  but  there  is  enough  for 
the  limited  inquiry.  Sweets  are  in  rather 
light  receipt  and  the  quality  of  most  offerings 
is  at  present  more  or  less  faulty.  New  pota- 
toes are  now  making  a  fair  display,  with  the 
market  easy  in  tone. 

IN  SACKS. 

Early  Rose,  River,  f  cental   70®  85 

Peerless,  River   — ®  — 

Reds  River   60®  70 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — ®  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   60®  75 

Burbanks,  River   40®  65 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   55®  65 

Burbanks,  Oregon   75®1  00 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   75®  1  25 

New  potatoes,  f  lb   154;®  ijf 

Sweet  Potatoes,  cental  :   1  5u@l  90 


The  Fruit  Market. 


/  Write  ua  about  Wind  Mills.   It  will  pay. 

WIND         I  5.*rb  Uirr.  Win-  N.  ttiiiK  ami  wire  Sails  at  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

11111V  I  Flour,  "Peerless  '  brand  Oregon  Flour:  the  choicest:  per  bbl  »4.3r> 

J  Waluuts.  grown  by  Juo.  Spence.  Santa  Barbara;  Improved  soft  shell:  per  lb.  .09 

,  n  1  Figs,  la- lb.  boxes  Smyrna  Figs,  packed  at  Knights  Ferry,  per  box  70 

MILLS  J  Lima  Iteans.  strictly  No.  1.  guaranteed,  per  100  lbs   l.HO 

f  Canned  Corn,  ■•  Hawkeye  "  brand  sweet  sugar  Corn;  clean,  good:  per  doz  .*iO 

\  French  Prunes,  small,  very  nice,  per  lb  ^  03 

WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH. 

J.  M.  MOORE,  221  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA- 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Apples  are  still  offering,  both  domestic  and 
Eastern,  and  in  very  fair  quantity  for  this 
late  date  in  the  season.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  domestic  product  now  on  market  is  out  of 
cold  storage,  and  these  do  not,  as  a  rule,  show 
very  fine  keeping  qualities,  but  for  immediate 
use  they  serve  every  purpose  of  consumers 
about  as  well  as  fresh  fruit  kept  under  nat- 
ural conditions.  Quotations  remain  without 
appreciable  change,  but  business  is  of  such  a 
light  order  that  values  are  necessarily  largely 
nominal  at  this  date.  Eastern  Apples  are  in 
about  as  liberal  supply  as  domestic  product, 
one  or  two  carloads  of  the  imported  article 
having  come  forward  during  the  past  week. 
Eastern  have  sold  mainly  at  $4.00f£4.50  per 
barrel,  a  few  select  going  in  a  small  way  at 
an  advance  on  top  figure  quoted,  while  for 
some  which  were  faulty,  the  inside  quotation 
was  not  obtainable.  Strawberries  are  begin- 
ning to  arrive  in  quotable  quantity.  It  is 
doubtful  if  in  any  previous  year  since  attention 
has  been  given  to  berry  culture,  arrivals  have 
been  as  late  as  the  current  season.  Consign- 
ments have  been  received  this  week  from  all 
the  prominent  strawberry  districts,  but  it 
was  the  exception  when  offerings  could  be 
termed  choice.  Desirable  qualities  brought 
good  average  prices.  While  the  tendency  of 
values  is  downward,  it  is  not  likely  that  very 
low  prices  will  be  current  on  choice  berries 
for  several  weeks  to  come. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  per  box   2  00®  2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-fb  box   1  50®  2  00 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-tb  box   1  25®  1  50 

Apples,  common,  f  50-lb  box   1  OOffl  1  25 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest  12  O0f*18  00 

Strawberries,  large,  chest  10  00@12  00 

Dried  Fruit. 

Recent  mail  advices  from  the  East  furnish 
the  following  concerning  the  dried  fruit  mar- 
ket in  New  York : 

The  export  demand  for  prime  evaporated  apples 
has  continued  fairly  active,  and  so  many  have 
been  put  in  cold  storage  at  interior  points  that 
the  market  was  short  this  week  and  prices  ad- 
vanced fully  He.  Wire-dried  have  realized  3^c 
and  wood-dried  3\c,  with  some  stock  held  %c 
higher,  though  no  sales  of  importance.  Choice  and 
fancy  have  not  improved,  demand  being  confined 
to  jobbing  trade,  and  outside  quotations  are  very 


extreme  and  only  reached  In  a  very  small  way; 
fruit  grading  below  prime  generally  neglected. 
Sun-dried  sliced  apples  scarce  and  nominal;  quar- 
ters fairly  plenty  and  selling  slowly  at  2*  i<Ac  for 
average  prime,  though  fancy  reach  23ic  and  in  in- 
stances 3c,  with  some  of  the  finest  Canadian  bring- 
ing even  more.  Chopped  in  light  supply  and  held 
firmly,  occasionally  above  the  quotation.  Cores 
and  skins  plenty  and  weak;  round  lots  of  prime 
are  offered  at  *1.6u  with  Jl.50fal.55  usually  the  best 
bids;  fancy  are  held  up  to  $f.70;  defective  stock 
neglected  and  obtainable  as  low  as  $Kal.25.  Rasp- 
berries are  plenty  and  weak ;  13c  could  not  be  ex- 
ceeded for  any  quantity.  Cherries  Arm.  Black- 
berries and  huckleberries  pretty  well  cleaned  up 
and  values  somewhat  nominal.  California  fruit 
has  a  steady  movement  at  full  late  prices. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1896,  per  lb   9  ®ll 

Apricots.  Cal.  Royal,  bags,  1896,  per  lb         8  ®10 

Peaches,  California,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb  10  ®1S 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1896,  unpeeled,  lb   6  ®I0 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality.  .3  ®  7 

The  local  market  for  dried  fruits  has  not 
shown  much  activity  since  last  review.  It  is 
rather  remarkable,  too,  that  there  was  not 
more  commotion  when  it  is  considered  that 
one  of  the  largest  operators  from  the  center 
of  the  universe— Chicago — was  here  to  view 
the  situation  o'er  and  see  if  there  was  enough 
dried  fruit  left  to  enable  him  to  dip  in  and 
buy  two  or  three  hundred  carloads.  This 
gentleman  was  searching  for  prunes  and  was 
prepared  to  bid  P4(a2c  per  pound  for  every- 
thing in  the  prune  line  on  both  sides  of  Mt. 
Hamilton.  It  is  said  he  secured  something 
like  ten  carloads  of  the  smaller  sizes,  the 
amount  being  a  mere  bagatelle  as  compared 
with  the  quantity  he  desired  or  was  prepared 
to  purchase.  The  idea  was  conveyed  that 
the  operator  returned  home  somewhat  dis- 
gusted at  not  being  able  to  secure  a  greater 
amount  of  prunes.  If  the  gentleman  will  make 
his  next  visit  earlier  in  the  season,  and  in  his 
ideas  of  values  entertain  views  a  little  more 
extravagant  than  at  present,  the  State  will 
in  all  probability  do  better  by  him  and  be 
pleased  to  have  the  privilege.  There  is  no 
denying  the  prune  market  is  weak,  but  holders 
are  not  quite  prepared  to  give  the  fruit  away 
and  throw  in  chromos  of  the  approaching  tidal 
wave  of  prosperity.  Some  50-C>0s  changed 
hands  at  3%c.  For  the  four  sizes  8}£o  is  an 
extreme  quotable  figure.  The  market  is  so 
poorly  stocked  with  40-50s  that  they  are  no 
longer  quotable.  Apricot  market  is  very  firm 
with  light  stocks,  and  7l/,c  may  be  said  to  be 
the  lowest  figure  at  which  purchases  are  now 
possible.  Peaches  are  offering  in  very  limited 
quantity,  and  to  secure  desirable  qualities 
the  payment  of  full  current  figures  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  apple  market  is  quiet 
and  is  not  quotably  higher,  but  presents  a 
better  tone  than  when  the  Eastern  product 
was  being  landed  here.  Apples  are  now  rela- 
tively higher  at  Eastern  points  than  in  this 
center.  Market  for  other  varieties  of  fruits 
not  enumerated  is  without  new  feature. 
Shipments  for  the  week  include  small  quanti- 
ties of  fruit  to  Holland  and  Norway. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  lb   7hi<3t 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8H®  9 

Apricots.  Moorpark   11  @12H 

Apples,  in  boxes   4^®  5J4 

Nectarines,  White   4H@  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4  @ — 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4  @  4H 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy   5v<®  6'4 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  10  ®11 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   4  ®  5 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  6  (5) — 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4  @  4^ 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         3  @  4 

Plums,  pitted   3!4®  4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   2?£®  2H 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  small  sizes   1^4®  2 

Prunes,  Silver   6  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   5  ®  fi 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  2\ 

Apples,  quartered   3  ® — 

Figs,  Black   —  @— 

Figs,  White   2H®  3% 

Plums,  unpitted   1  ®  \% 

Raisin*. 

The  raisin  market  continues  quiet  and  is 
not  displaying  any  noteworthy  firmness.  The 
small  transfers  effected  have  been  at  gener- 
ally unchanged  figures.  The  conditions  are 
not  favorable,  however,  for  the  exertion  of 
selling  pressure,  as  such  action  would  necessi- 
tate the  acceptance  of  decidedly  lower  prices 
than  are  now  current.  Fancy  clusters  in 
boxes,  as  also  Seedless  Muscatel,  are  no 
longer  quotable.  Dried  Grapes  are  now  prac- 
tically out  of  the  market. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box     — ®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-fb  box   1  00®  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 
Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  if  lb   .4J£@5 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

*t>  General  Commission  Merchants,  4» 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

JVPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

Interest. 


April  24,  1897. 
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Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3H@  — 

Sultanas  5Vi@6 

Seedless  Muscatel   — @  — 

Dried  Grapes   — @  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  were  in  fair  receipt,  the  equiva- 
lent of  seventeen  carloads  arriving  on  Tues- 
day, this  being  the  heaviest  quantity  for  any 
single  day  of  the  past  week.  The  demand  was 
good  and  prices  ruled  firm  for  all  desirable 
stock,  the  weather  being  favorable  for  con- 
sumers taking  hold  freely  of  this  fruit. 

Lemon  market  was  moderately  active,  and, 
while  not  quotably  higher,  the  tendency  of 
prices  on  the  better  grades  was  in  favor  of 
tne  selling  interest.  Supplies  were  of  fair 
proportions.  Limes  were  in  increased  demand 
and  higher. 

Oranges— Wash.  Navels,  choice,*  box.  3  00(&  3  50 
Wash.  Navels,  oil  qualities,  f,  box. . .  1  25@  2  00 

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet   1  50@  2  00 

Cal.  Seedlings   1  00®  1  50 

Cal.  Mandarin   @  

Mexican   @  

Grape  Fruit,     case   3  00®  4  00 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  f,  box   2  00@  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25@  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   5  00®  5  50 

Cal.,  small  box   75®  1  25 

Nats. 

Almond  market  remains  firm,  with  very  few 
of  choice  quality  obtainable  at  this  date.  Wal- 
nuts are  offering  at  former  easy  figures  and 
fail  to  receive  any  noteworthy  attention.  The 
Peanut  market  is  without  quotable  change  of 
values.  Some  Japanese  Peanuts  were  landed 
here  this  week. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8  @  9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5  ®  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   4 J4@ — 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   i¥i®— 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  ®— 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   1Vt@— 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hard  shell   5H@  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @5 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   8  ®10 


California  Dried  Fruits  at  New 
York. 


New  York,  April  17— California  dried  fruits 
active.  Apricots  Royal,  8®llc;  Peaches,  peeled, 
15c;  unpeeled,  6@10c;  Prunes,  3(n?c.  California 
nuts  quiet  but  fairly  steady ;  paper  shell  Almonds, 
9HwlUi4c;  solt-shell  Almonds,  8(S>9c;  Walnuts, 
8@9c. 

New  York,  April  21.— California  dried  fruits 
firm.  Evaporated  Apples,' choice,  3%@4;  'fancy, 
W,(mi\c.  Apricots,  8®llc  for  Royal;  12@l.r>c  for 
Moorpark.  Peaches.  «(«  10c  unpeeled;  Hl(<M4e 
peeled.  Prunes,  2J4@7c,  as  to  size  and  quality. 
Nuts,  easy  and  more  or  -f  less  nominal; 
California  Walnuts,  6^®7Hc;  paper-shell  Al- 
monds, 12@13c;  soft-shell  Almonds,  9c. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  Sc  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THK.WEKK  ENDING  APRIL  6,  1897. 

580,077.— Photo  Plate  Holder  — M.  Anderson, 

Northport,  Wash. 
580,262.— Stairway  and  Fire  Escape  — G.  H. 

Dyer,  S.  F. 

580,269.— Dredging  Apparatus — P.  J.  Gildea,  S.F. 

580,271.— Bicycle  Brake— A.  N.  Godfrey,  Port 
Townsend.  Wash. 

580,084.— Water  Pipe  Joint— H.  H.  Gorter.  S.  F. 

580,282.—  Touch;Regulator— R.  F.  Hornung,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

580,215. — Stove — R.  P.  McKay,  Portland,  Or. 
580,193.— Box  Cover— Mary  McRae,  Everett. Wash. 
580,142.— Hose  No/./.le— Neilsen  &  Krauth,  Ala- 
meda, Cal. 

580,217.— Hot  Air  Cabinet— W.  H.  Peirce,  S.  F. 
580,226.— Pipe  Tunnel— E.  F.  Sanford,  Merced, 
Cal 

580.229.— Fruit  Slicer— S.  H.  Shelley,  Berryessa, 
Cal 

580,232.— Harness  Hanger—  E.  P.  Smith,  S.  F. 
580,073.— Wave  Power— Williams  &  Tuller,  S.  F. 
580,030.— Concentrator— Geo.  E.  Woodbury,  S.  r 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey  &  Co..  by  mail  or 
telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
Becured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  ratea,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


—In  San  Diego  county,  Cal.,  the  Lower 
Otoy  dam  will  soon  be  completed.  It  is  the 
first  to  be  completed  of  four  large  rock-filled 
dams  in  process  of  construction  by  the  South- 
ern California  Water  Company.  All  are  with- 
in sixty  miles  of  San  Diego  and  the  system 
when  completed  will  have  cost  $3,000,000 
and  will  be  capable  of  irrigating  100,000 
acres  of  mesa  lands  in  the  county.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  are  now  employed. 


No  Safer  or  More  Efficacious  Remedy  can 
be  had  for  Coughs,  or  any  trouble  of  the  throat, 
than  "Brown's  lironc/tial  Troches." 


— A  new  fish  hatchery,  for  which  the  super- 
visors of  Mendocino  county  contributed  $750, 
has  been  completed  at,  Ukiah.  Eggs  will  be 
received  at  the  new  hatchery  from  Lake 
Tahoe  April  15th.  The  product  from  the  local 
hatchery  will  be  used  for  stocking  streams  in 
Mendocino,  Sonoma  and  Marin  counties. 


Wire  Fencing  Adapts  itself  to  any  ground. 

Catalogue  free.   DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  DeKalb,  111. 


Competent  Orchardist  and  General  Farmer 

WANTS  CHARGE  OF  RANCH. 
Able  to  do  all  mechanical  work  required  on  resi- 
dence or  ranch.    Highest  references,  or  security. 
Address  GEORGE  CHURCH,  Colfax,  Cal. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


The  flaster's  Desk. 


ENTERPRISE  GRANGE  REUNION. 

The  annual  reunion  of  Enterprise 
Grange  was  held  Saturday,  April  17th, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
meetings  ever  held  by  that  Grange. 
The  forenoon  meeting  was  held  with 
closed  doors  and  devoted  strictly  to 
Grange  work.  This  Grange  is  man- 
aged by  competent  officers  and  its 
members  are  enthusiastic  Patrons,  and 
all  their  work  was  performed  in  a  very 
satisfactory  and  creditable  manner. 

Worthy  Master  E.  J.  Lynch  is  an  old 
Granger  and  understands  his  business. 
No  one  was  perhaps  better  satisfied 
with  the  meeting  than  Deputy  Waite, 
who  is  a  member  and  Overseer  of  this 
Grange. 

Enterprise  Grange  hall  is  situated 
eight  miles  from  Sacramento,  near  the 
Jackson  road.  It  is  a  two-story  frame 
building,  with  Grange  hall  and  ante- 
room upstairs  and  dining  hall  and 
culinary  department  below. 

At  noon  an  elaborate  dinner  was 
served  and  many  invited  guests  other 
than  members  of  the  Order  were  en- 
tertained. The  afternoon  meeting  was 
open  to  all  visitors  and  was  presided 
over  by  Worthy  Master  Lynch,  who 
made  appropriate  remarks,  after  which 
the  following  programme  was  rendered: 

Vocal  solo,  Mrs.  Plummer;  address, 
"  Dairying  for  Domestic  and  Commer- 
cial Purposes,"  Past  Master  Wm. 
Johnston;  vocal  trio;  address,  "The 
Aims,  Purposes  and  Accomplishments 
of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,"  Worthy 
Master  W.  W.  Greer;  recitation,  Pearl 
Holmes;  vocal  solo;  comic  singing. 
Speeches  were  made  by  Past  Master 
D.  Flint;  Brothers  J.  D.  Cornell,  T.  A. 
Lauder,  Jno.  Reese,  I.  G.  Shaw.  N. 
Lauridson,  E.  Greer,  and  Sister  Mrs. 
D.  Reese.  W.  W.  Greer. 

Sacramento,  April  19,  1897. 


Orange  Notes. 


The  subordinate  Granges  will  be  in- 
spected during  the  spring  months  by 
the  various  County  Deputies. 

The  subordinate  Granges  of  Sonoma 
county  will  be  inspected  by  Deputy 
Winans  as  follows:  Occidental,  May 
1st;  Glen  Ellen,  May  4th;  Bennett  Val- 
ley, May  5th  ;  Santa  Rosa,  May  8th  ; 
Two  Rock,  May  6th  ;  Petaluma,  May 
7th. 

The  following  meetings  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  inspection  by  Deputy  Waite: 
American  River,  May  7th;  Sacramento, 
May  22d. 

The  trade  card  system  is  being 
worked  with  great  satisfaction  by  the 
Patrons  of  Sacramento  county. 

W.  M.  Geo.  W.  Worthen,  in  report- 
ing upon  the  condition  of  his  Grange, 
writes:  "Our  general  work  consists  in 
discussing  the  care  of  our  farms  and 
orchards,  the  doings  of  Congress  and 
our  legislative  bodies  when  in  session, 
living  questions,  such  as  the  "Silver 
Question,"  the  building  of  canals  and 
roads,  etc.  At  our  next  meeting  the 
W.  L.  will  explain  the  County  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  bill.  Many  of  our  mem- 
bers are  stockholders  in  one  or  more  of 
our  local  fruit  exchanges  and  unions. 
In  short,  we  are  an  intelligent,  pro- 
gressive, united,  steadily-increasing, 
systematically-working  Order." 

San  Antonio  Grange  reports  prog- 
ress and  that  it  is  in  fairly  well  condi- 
tion. 

Deputies  Winans,  Greer  and  Cornell 
are  in  the  field.  We  hope  to  hear  of 
new  organizations. 

Bro.  John  Trimble,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Grange,  writes  :  "^Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Wilson  is  a  splendid 
man  —  hearty,  honest,  thoroughly 
posted  in  agriculture,  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  American  farmer,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  very  friendly  to  the 
Grange." 

Watsonville  Grange  reports  a  bright 
prospect  for  growth  and  prosperity. 

The  Patrons  of  Sonoma  county  are 
at  work  preparing  for  the  next  State 
Grange  session. 


From  Corunna,  Spain,  United  States 
Consul  Harmony  writes  that  according 
to  the  last  Spanish  census  out  of 
19,000,000  inhabitants  8,727,519  persons 
have  no  profession  whatever.  Agri- 
culture employs  4,033,491  men  and 
828,531  women.'  There  are  97,257  per- 
sons holding  office  and  b'4,000  on  the 
retired  list,  44,564  schoolmasters  and 
teachers  (of  whom  19,940  are  females), 
30,179  medical  doctors,  91,227  mendi- 
cants (of  whom  51,948  are  females), 
43,328  members  of  the  clergy  and  28,549 
nuns.  The  number  of  absolutely  unlet- 
tered persons  is  6,104,470,  including 
2,686,615  females. 


The  quantity  of  material  so  far  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  der  Grosse,  a  twin-screw  express 
steamer  now  building  for  the  North 
German  Lloyd,  is  as  follows:  For  riv- 
ets, 840,000  pounds  of  steel,  and  in  the 
construction  of  stem  and  stern  frame, 
inclusive  of  the  arms  that  carry  the 
screw  shafts,  206,000  pounds  of  steel. 
The  weight  of  the  crank  shafts  of  this 
steamer  amounts  to  400,000  pounds, 
that  of  the  screw  shafts  500,000;  2,700,- 
000  pounds  of  steel  went  into  the  boil- 
ers, and  the  weight  of  the  plates,  an- 
gles and  diagonals  of  the  hull  of  the 
ship  sums  up  15,800,000  pounds.  The 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse  will  take 
her  place  on  the  line  next  fall. 


Lord  Gashington — Have  you  heard 
about  the  Marquis  of  Swaleyback  ? 
He's  going  to  marry  an  American  girl. 
Sir  Henry  Hucks — Indeed  ?  How  did 
he  lose  his  money  ? — Cleveland  Leader. 


What  lamp-chimney  is  it 
that  la^-ts  like  a  teacup  and 
gets  the  best  light  a  lamp  is 
capable  of? 

Macbeth' s  ;  but  you  want 
the  Number  made  for  your 
lamp.  Let  us  send  you  the 
Index. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


Every  Inventor  Wants  a  Good  Patent 

Or  none  at  all.  To  secure  the  best  patents 
Inventors  have  only  to  address  Dewey  &  Co., 
Pioneer  Patent  Agents,  No.  220  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  why  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors  should  patronize  this  Home  Agency. 

It  is  the  ablest,  largest,  best,  most  con- 
venient, economical  and  speedy  for  all  Pacific 
Coast  patrons. 

It  is  the  oldest  on  this  side  of  the  American 
continent,  most  experienced,  and  in  every  way 
reliable. 

Conducted  from  1803  by  its  present  owners 
(A.  T.  Dewey,  W.  B.  Ewer  and  Geo.  H. 
Strong),  this  agency  has  the  best  knowledge 
of  patents  already  issued  and  of  the  state  of 
the  arts  in  all  lines  of  inventions  most  com- 
mon on  this  coast. 

Patents  secured  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico,  all  British  colonies  and 
provinces,  England  and  other  civilized  coun- 
tries throughout  the  globe. 

Caveats  filed,  assignments  duly  prepared, 
examinations  made,  and  a  general  Pate  at 
Agency  business  conducted. 

Established  and  successfully  and  popularly 
conducted  for  nearly  thirty  years,  our  patrons 
number  many  thousands,  to  whom  we  refer 
with  confidence,  as  men  of  influence  and  re- 
liability. Old  and  new  inventors  are  cordially 
offered  the  complimentary  use  of  our  library 
and  free  advice,  etc.  No  other  agency  can 
afford  Pacific  States  inventors  half  the  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  this  old,  well-tried  and 
experienced  firm. 


NOW  SPRAY  YOUR  ORCHARDS. 


I  contract  to  do  for  you, 
or  I  will  sell  you  the  best 
machines  in  the  world  to 
spray  or  whitewash  with 
yourself.     Catalogue  free. 

WM.  WAIMWRIGHT, 
1411  Jackson  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Tel.  No.  Sutter  2053. 


SCOTT'S  SQUIRREL  GUN. 

A   NEW,  SURE    AND    CHEAP  (YETHOD  OF 
DESTROYING  PESTS. 

By  the  use  of  this  Gun  seventy-five  squirrels  may 
be  killed  at  a  cost  of  25  cents.  Price  of  Gun 
from  S3. 50  to  #5.0(>.  For  particulars,  address 
E.  T.  SCOTT,  Paso  Robles,  Cal. 


Blake.    IW  o  f  f  I  1 1    <fc  Tovit/ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 


Only  Known  Antidote 
For  Low  Butter  Prices. 


Don't  make  the  mistake  of  delaying  the 
purchase  of  a  Cream  Separator  through  fear 
of  low  butter  prices.  Butter  prices  are  fair 
and  promise  to  remain  so.  They  are  not  high, 
and  not  likely  to  be.  This  only  emphasizes 
the  need  of  the  separator.  With  good  prices 
the  separator  is  a  desirable  investment.  With 
low  prices  it  becomes  an  absolute  necessity. 


Prof.  Hills,  Director  Vermont  State  Ex- 
periment Station,  aptly  says:  "Low  prices 
of  butter  can  be  successfully  met  by  maxi- 
mum production  only,  a  resuit  possible  with 
the  good  separator  properly  run,  but  impos- 
sible with  any  other  creaming  system." 

Maximum  production  is  the  only  antidote 
for  low  prices,  and  for  eventual  competition. 
The  sooner  secured  the  better.  A  De  Laval 
"Baby"  separator  can  alone  afford  it.  Send 
for  new  catalogue,  No.  257,  just  out,  contain- 
ing a  fund  of  useful  dairying  facts  and  in- 
formation. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
Chicago. 


74  Cortlandt  St., 
New  York. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 
BUY  THE  BEST. 


Mark. 


H.H.H. 


Horse  Medicine! 

D.  D.  T.,  1868. 


Will  Remove  All  Callous  Lumps,  Spavins, 
Wind  Galls,  Ring  Bone,  Pole  Evil,  and  Will 
Cure  Sweeney,  Scratches,  Sore  Shoulders, 
Distemper,  Contraction  of  Leaders,  Fistula, 
and  All  Blemishes  on  the  Horse. 

AS  A  FAMILY  LINIMENT,  IT  IS  THE  BEST 
IN  THE  WORLD. 


Do  not  be  deceived  by  anyone  who  says  he  has  as 
good  or  better  liniment  than  the  H.H.H. ,  for  he  is 
an  impostor  and  you  will  surely  waste  your  money 
if  you  buy  it.  Insist  on  having  the  H.H.H.  and  no 
other.  Examine  every  bottle  to  see  if  the  Dame  of 
Henry  H.  Moore  is  on  label  pasted  on  bottle,  and 
the  firm  name  is  on  outside  cover  of  wrapper,  be- 
fore you  buy  it. 

Manufactured  by 

H.   H.  flOORE  &  SONS, 

Cor.  Sutter  St.  and  Miner  Ave., 

STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA. 


—  v 

The  leading  paper.and  only  weeny;  16  larve  paneo 
Be  st'KB  to  see  It  before  subscribing  for  any  other 

G.  W.  York  *  Co..  58  Fifth  Ave..  Chicago,  Jtj., 


RUPTURE, 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele . 
Piles,  Fissure, Fistula. 
Ulceration,  etc.,  cured 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  «S~  NO  PAY  UNTIL 
CURED."®*  Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTERFIELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
9  3  3  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :   A.  VAN  DER  NAIIXEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlortnation 
Assay,  825;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 
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IT  MARKS! 

IT  FURROWS! 

IT  DROPS  ! 

IT  COVERS! 


IT 


Original  and  Genuine  Buckeye  Mower. 

I  his  is  the  Longest  Lived  and  Mont  Graceful  cif  all  f.rass  Cutters.     It  has  beeu  crowned 
with  the  (irandest  Prizes  and  II  i u  hi  »t  Competitive  Honors  attainable  in  this  world. 


All  in  One  Operation 

WILL  SAVK  YOU 


hub  i 
it  will  make  you 

monky: 


ALL  SIZES.    WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


/\SF»IiN\A//\LL    ROT/XTO  PLANTER, 


OEM  ALL  STEEL  SULKY  RAKE  -  HAND  AND  SELF  DUJTP. 

SIZES: 

8,  10.  13-foot  Hand  Dump.  I  Writp  for  Prices 
8,  10-foot  Self  Dump.         f  write  tor  trices. 


Genuine  HOLL1INGSWORTH  R/\KE. 


HOOKER  &  CO.,  16=18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SOHE  OF  THE  USES  OF 


P.  &  B.  Building  Paper  I  Fa«ch£r£"eiNufS£ry 


IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED. 

For  Sheathing  Houses  Under  Rustic—It  Excludes  Moisture,  Dampness  and 
Draughts. 

For  Insulating  Storage  Houses,  Creameries  and  the  L'ke. 

For  Making  Sulphur  Houses  Used  in  Sulphuring  Fruit.   Sulphur  Fumes  Do  Not 

Affect  It  in  the  Slightest  Degree. 
For  Building  Poultry  Houses. 


YOU  SHOULD  ALWAYS  HAVE  SOME  ON  THE  RANCH. 

THERE  ARE  A  HUNDRED  OTHER  USES  YOU  CAN  PUT  IT  TO. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  address  the  makers: 

PARAFFIN E   PAINT   CO.,   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


OF    EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that  will  not 
dry  out  and  shrink. 
 THE  

P^tem  Non-Shrinking  Water  Tank, 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates, 
COSTS  NO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Estimate  on  any  Kind  of  Tank  Work. 

PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

33  Iteale  Street  San  Francisco. 


Fresno,  Cal. 

The  leading  growers  in  the  state  of 

Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives, 
„  Citrus,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Grape  Vines. 

New  Fruits:  Imperial  and  Giant  Prune,  Wick= 
son  Plum,  Triumph  Peach,  Winter  Bartlett 
Pear.  A  well  selected  and  complete  a<sort= 
ment  of  Palms,  Roses  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

v    Send  for  price-list  and  new  descriptive  catalogue. 
We  offer  many  new  and  valuable  novelties.  * 


Special  Quotations  on  Car=Load 
GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Proprietor. 


V 


"cERTEL 

ICTOR 


HAY  PRESS 


A  Fast  and  Smooth  Baler. 
Address  GEO.  ERTEL  &  CO. 


Quincy.  111.,  U.  S 


THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

This  machine  should  be  well  considered 
by  agents  and  prospective  purchasers  in 
any  country.  It  is  by  far  (he  cheapest  first* 
class  hay  and  straw  baler  in  the  market. 
It  is  an  all-steel  press  on  the  Inside,  sup- 
ported with  a  hardwood  frame  on  the  out- 
side, the  best  combined  construction  for 
strength  and  durability  yet  produced.  Never 
better  selling 
arranted. 

catalogue  free.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Mention  this  paper. 
A.  ESTABLISHED  1867. 


DEWEY  &  CO 

PATENT  SOLICITORS. 


#20  Market 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


V.aT ■  strength  and  durability  yet  produccc 

^  fails  to  give  satisfaction.   No  better 

I  machine  in  the  market.   Fully  wa 

/  J  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Correspi 


ESTABLISMHD  186  3 


Inventors;  on  the  Pacillc  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
first-class  agency.   We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  ind  agents  In  Washington  ana  the  capl- 
i  tal  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.    In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  oflice.  we  h  ive  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
;  be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.   The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
•  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
i  save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
■  advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.    Address  OPWRY  &  CO..  Patent  4e'nts.  220  Market  St..  «  P 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT 

BULLETIN. 

Vol.  LIU.    No.  18. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MAY 

,      ieo-7                                                         TWENTY -SEVENTH  TEAK. 
1 »    1  oy  '  •                                                        Office.  220  Market  Street. 

Army  Worms  at  the  South. 


The  fact  that  the  army  worm  has  started  in  upon 
an  invasion  of  the  southern  counties  will  be  heard 
with  solicitude  everywhere,  because  this  pest  some- 
times strikes  California  real  hard.  Last  week's  re- 
ports showed  the  insects  along  the  foothill  region  of 
San  Bernardino  county,  and  indications  were  that 
much  damage  might  be  done  later. 

An  eighty-acre  vineyard  near  Colton  had  every 


San  Bernardino  county  concluded  recently  to  dismiss 
its  horticultural  commissioners,  and  the  army  worm 
evidently  thinks  it  has  found  a  good  opening. 

California  Exhibit  at  Hamburg. 


J.  A.  Filcher,  manager  of  the  State  Board  of 
Trade,  and  recently  appointed  by  Governor  Budd  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  represent  the  State  at 
the  Hamburg  International  Exposition  in  Germany, 


Oriental  Plowing. 


Our  last  glimpse  at  Asiatic  agriculture  showed  a 
dromedary  outfit  at  work  in  the  Holy  Land.  We 
have  this  week  another  and  sharply  contrasting 
type  of  plowing  equipment.  On  the  dry  uplands  the 
camel  and  dromedary  are  at  home  ;  on  low,  swampy 
lands  the  bullock  is  the  recourse  of  the  cultivator. 
The  picture  shows  a  couple  of  Hindoos  discussing 
the  behavior  of  the  off  ox,  whom  no  amount  of 


AN    EAST    INDIAN    PLOWING    SCENE— PREPARATION    OF   RICE   GROUND    WITH   A    YOKE   OP   BLACK    WATER  OXEN. 


leaf  stripped  off  the  vines,  and  seventy-five  worms  | 
were  picked  from  one  vine.    In  Highland  the  worms 
were  going  up  the  lemon  trees  in  swarms.    In  an 
apricot  orchard  near  Lytle  creek  the  worms  were 
eating  the  young  fruit,  leaving  nothing  but  the  pit. 

The  army  worm  appeared  two  years  ago  in  the 
same  region,  but  in  small  numbers.  This  time  the 
report  is  that  they  come  in  multitudes  and  appar- 
ently mean  business,  and  their  business  is  to  destroy 
in  a  few  days  the  income  of  the  fruit  grower  for  a 
year.  Ex-Horticultural  Commissioner  Pease  has 
sent  out  for  specimens  of  the  worm  and  if  it  proves 
to  be  the  voracious  army  worm  of  the  East,  only  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  will  prevent  it  from  doing 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  damage  before  it  ful- 
fills its  mission.  If  it  is  the  Californian  variety, 
while  its  ravages  will  not  be  so  sweeping,  it  will  do 
a  large  amount  of  damage  before  it  is  suppressed. 


will  soon  leave  for  Hamburg.  He  takes  the  place  of 
Charles  Edelman,  resigned.  The  other  commission- 
ers are  Robert  Hector  of  Newcastle,  Placer  county, 
and  Henry  Forteman  of  the  Alaska  Packing  Com- 
pany. Several  carloads  of  California  products  of  all 
kinds  have  been  forwarded  and  more  will  follow  soon. 
It  is  Mr.  Filcher's  purpose  to  artistically  install 
these  exhibits  and  then  return,  as  Mr.  Hector  will 
relieve  him.  Mr.  Filcher  will  be  absent  several 
weeks.  A  neat  pamphlet  is  being  prepared,  in  the 
German  and  English  languages,  descriptive  of  Cali- 
fornia's industries  and  the  products  of  the  State.  It 
will  contain  many  recipes  for  the  preparation  of 
food  from  the  fruits.  The  last  Legislature  appro- 
priated $(i000  and  the  counties  are  adding  to  that 
amount  in  order  that  the  State  shall  be  properly 
represented.  The  transportation  of  the  goods  is 
free. 


prodding  seems  to  keep  up  to  his  place.  The  scene 
is  probably  the  margin  of  a  river,  where  the  large 
area  of  overflowed  land  offers  good  field  for  rice 
growing.  The  climate  is  shown  by  the  semi-tropical 
vegetation  and  the  decollete  costumes  of  the  men. 
The  rudeness  of  the  plow  corresponds  to  the  forms 
already  shown  in  previous  pictures  of  Oriental  farm- 
ing, and  the  intellectual  and  social  standing  of  the 
operators  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  plow.  The 
picture,  apart  from  its  picturesqueness,  is  a  power- 
ful sermon  on  the  worth  and  services  of  civilization. 


I)i hector  A.  C.  True  of  the  office  of  Experiment 
Stations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington will  be  in  California  next  week.  He  has  been 
visiting  the  Experiment  Stations  along  the  southern 
border  States,  and  expects  to  be  in  California  about 
ten  days  on  that  business. 
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The  Week. 

Weather  and  Crops. 

There  has  been  a  great  threat  of  rain  this  week, 
but  none  has  fallen,  except  in  traces  at  the  south  and 
at  the  north.  A  good  shower  would  be  warmly  wel- 
comed, for  much  moisture  has  been  lost  during  April 
by  drying  winds,  and  the  month's  rainfall  is  consid- 
erably below  the  normal.  We  do  not  hear  of  any  in- 
jury to  crops  as  yet,  but  all  concede  that  rain  enough 
to  moisten  the  surface  would  put  plants  of  all  kinds 
in  better  heart. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  April  28,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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First  Cherries  of  the  Season. 

Vacavii.le,  April  26. — The  first  box  of  ripe  cher- 
ries to  leave  California  this  year  was  shipped  from 
Vacaville  to-day  by  Mrs.  Prudence  Lyons,  consigned 
to  Porter  Brothers  Co.,  Chicago.  It  was  a  full  ten- 
pound  box.  This  is  over  two  weeks  later  than  last 
year. 

Work  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  head  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Berkeley,  whose  buildings  were  recently 
destroyed  by  fire,  has  issued  the  following  circular 
letter: 

The  destruction  of  the  Agricultural  Building  of  the  Univer- 
sity by  fire,  on  the  16th  inst.,  having  deprived  this  station  of 
its"  laboratories,  together  with  a  considerable  number  of 
collections,  records,  anil  books  of  reference ;  notice  is  hereby 
given  that  until  after  the  rebuilding  and  refurnishing  of  the 
laboratories,  no  questions  involving  investigations  of  any 
degree  of  elaborateness  can  be  answered.  Correspondents 
may  as  heretofore,  however,  expect  replies,  as  prompt  as 
I>os"sible,  to  requests  for  information  of  a  general  character, 
or  such  as  can  be  given  upon  mere  ocuiar  examination  of 
samples  or  specimens  sent,  so  soon  as  the  material  saved  from 
the  disaster  shall  have  been  segregated  and  arranged  so  as 
to  be  accessible  for  reference  or  study.  Until  then,  also,  noiM 
of  our  printed  bulletins  can  be  sent  out ;  it  is  known  that  all 
issued  prior  to  1S95  have  been  burnt. 

It  is  not  yet  known  how  soon  the  construction  of  a  building 
for  the  use  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment 


Station  may  be  looked  for;  but  it  is  hoped  that  its  completion 
|  will  not  be  delayed  far  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  next 

session,  or  say  the  middle  of  the  month  of  August  of  this  year. 
I  Due  notice  will  be  given  whenever  our  work  can  be  regularly 

resumed. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  University  Regents  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  the  proper  committee  reported 
upon  the  feasibility  of  rebuilding  the  Agricultural 
Building  at  once  upon  a  somewhat  enlarged  and  im- 
proved plan.  The  committee  was  given  power  to 
proceed,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  new  building 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  August  next. 

Legitimate  Racing  Matters. 

A  convention  of  representatives  of  the  principal 
district  fair  associations  of  the  State  met  on  Tues- 
day at  the  office  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Trotting  Horse 
Breeders'  Association  in  this  city  to  arrange  a  cir- 
cuit for  the  summer  and  fali  season.  E.  P.  Heald, 
president,  and  F.  W.  Kelley,  secretary  of  the  Trot- 
ting Horse  Breeders'  Association,  acted  as  officers 
of  the  convention,  and  the  association  was  also  rep- 
resented by  several  members  of  its  directory.  Others 
in  attendance  were  Lewis  Thorne,  Los  Angeles ; 
E.  Topham  and  James  W.  Rea,  San  Jose  ;  J.  B. 
Iverson  and  C.  Z.  Hebert,  Salinas;  James  Sullivan, 
Willows  ;  Colonel  Park  Henshaw,  Chico ;  Dr.  H. 
Latham,  J.  M.  Nelson,  I.  N.  Killip,  S.  Whitehead, 
J.  A.  McKerron  and  D.  Hickey.  Dates  were  decided 
upon  as  follows  : 

Pacific  Coast  Horse  Breeders'  Association,  Sum- 
mer Meeting,  Oakland,  August  2nd  to  7th. 

Marysville,  August  9lh  to  14th. 

Chico,  August  lo'th  to  21st. 

Willows,  August  23rd  to  28th. 

Woodland,  August  80th  to  September  4th. 

State  Fair,  Sacramento,  September  6th  to  18th. 

Pacific  Coast  Horse  Breeders'  Association,  Fall 
Meeting,  Oakland,  September  2()th  to  2*)th. 

Xapa,  September  27th  to  October  2nd. 

San  Jose.  October  4th  to  9th. 

Salinas,  October  11th  to  16th. 

Los  Angeles,  October  18th  to  23rd. 

Santa  Ana,  October  25th  to  31st. 

The  convention  passed  a  resolution  indorsing  the 
following  programme  of  purses  and  conditions,  as 
made  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Trotting  Horse  Breeders' 
Association  : 

Trotting  Purses — Horses  to  be  named  with  entry: 
2:40  class,  purse  $600;  2:30  class,  purse  W00;  2:26 
class,  purse  $600;  2:24  class,  purse  $600.  Five  per 
cent  to  enter  and  5  per  cent  from  money  winners. 

Nomination  Trotting  Purses — Horses  to  be  named 
September  1st :  2:20  class,  purse  $800 ;  2:17  class, 
purse  $800;  2:13  class,  purse  $1000;  free-for-all, 
mile  and  repeat,  purse  $2000.  Entrance  2  per  cent 
June  1st,  1  per  cent  July  1st,  1  per  cent  August  1st, 
1  per  cent  September  1st  (when  horses  are  named). 
Two  and  a  half  per  cent  to  start  and  2]  per  cent 
from  money  winners. 

Racing  Purses — Horses  to  be  named  with  entry: 
Green  class  (horses  without  records),  purse  $600  . 
2:30  class,  purse  $600  ;  2:25  class,  purse  $600. 

Nomination  Pacing  Purses — Horses  to  be  named 
September  1st :  2:20  class,  purse  $800;  2:17  class, 
purse  $800  ;  2:13  class,  purse  $800  ;  2:10  class,  purse 
$1000 ;  free-for-all  pace,  purse  $2000.  The  condi- 
tions for  payment  of  entrance  in  the  pacing  classes 
are  the  same  as  in  trotting  classes.  Entries  to  close 
June  1st. 

Chinese  Ordered  from  Alamitos  Beet  Fields. 

A  Sauta  Ana  dispatch  of  Sunday  last  is  as  follows: 
The  little  sugar  beet  town  of  Alamitos,  in  this  county,  prom- 
ises a  genuine  sensation  if  the  fifty  Chinese  who  have  been 
imported  by  the  beet  sugar  company  to  thin  beets  do  not  pack 
up  bag  and  baggage  and  seek  pastures  new.  During  the  past 
week  the  beet  company  could  not  secure  help  enough  in  the 
beet  fields,  and  consequently  brought  half  a  hundred  Chinese 
from  Los  Angeles  and  set  them  to  work.  To  day  the  Mongol- 
ians were  ordered  to  leave  by  an  organization  of  white 
laborers  or  suffer  the  consequences.  Sheriff  Nichols  was  sent 
for,  but  when  he  arrived  everything  was  quiet.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  unless  the  Chinese  leave  there  will  be 
a  repetition  of  the  trouble  at  Chino  some  time  ago.  The  beet 
company  people  say  they  only  want  their  work  done,  and  if 
white  men  can  be  secured  they  will  gladly  give  them  the 
preference,  but  if  they  cannot  be  secured  Chinese  will  be 
employed  and  protected  in  their  work  at  all  hazards. 


Spreckels  Joins  the  Sugar  Trust. 

The  recent  visit  of  Secretary  Searles  of  the  Sugar 
Trust  appears  not  to  have  been  wholly  an  affair  of 
health,  as  it  was  alleged  at  the  time,  for  it  is  an- 
nounced that  a  deal  has  been  made  by  which  the 
Trust  will  participate  in  the  Spreckels'  interests. 
Accompanying  the  announcement  is  an  interview 
with  Claus  Spreckels  in  which,  among  other  things, 
he  says: 

By  this  transaction  the  Trust  did  not,  as  you  will  perceive, 
secure  a  controlling  interest  in  the  factor}'.  That  is  still  in 
my  hands,  so  that  we  will  always  be  in  a  position  to  compete 

I  in  the  open  market.  It  is  understood  that  the  Trust  will  co- 
operate with  me  in  the  work  of  developing  the  beet  sugar  in- 

j  dustry  in  this  Stale  by  the  erection  of  a  number  of  factories 
as  fast  as  they  are  required.  Their  establishment  will  de- 
pend, of  course,  on  the  rapidity  of  the  gro-vth  of  sugar  beet 
plantations.  It  is  also  their  intention  to  develop  this  industry 
throughout  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  wholly  reassuring.  Mr.  Spreckels  is  a 
very  public-spirited  man — one  of  the  most  useful 
men  in  the  State  in  many  ways — but  he  has  a  habit 


of  looking  out  for  Spreckels'  interest  at  all  times. 
It  would  have  been  much  more  in  line  with  the 
wishes  and,  we  suspect,  of  the  interests  of  California 
if  the  deal  had  not  been  made.  President  Oxnard  of 
the  Chino  factory  appears  not  to  have  gone  into  the 
deal,  although  his  close  identification  with  Spreckels 
makes  it  difficult  to  believe  that  they  are  not  work- 
ing in  harmony.  In  an  interview  at  Washington  last 
Saturday,  Mr.  Oxnard  is  reported  to  have  said: 

Although  Spreckels  has  sold  an  interest  in  his  factory  at . 
Watsonville  to  the  Sugar  Trust,  I  do  not  think  the  latter  will  : 
secure  control  of  the  beet  sugar  production  on  the  coast.  Ths 
Chino  factory  has  not  been  sold,  nor  has  even  an  offer  for  any 
of  its  stock  been  received  by  myself  or  any  of  the  stock- 
holders. *  *  *  The  Chino  factory,  owned  by  myself,  my 
brothers  and  Messrs.  Cutting  of  New  York,  will  continue  to 
be  run  as  an  independent  refinery.  In  addition,  the  Anaheim 
factory,  when  finished,  1  think  will  not  be  sold.  The  Al- 
varado  concern,  owned  by  San  Francisco  people,  is  not  foe 
sale,  I  understand.  The  only  other  beet  sugar  factories  in  the 
country  are  two  owned  by  us  in  Nebraska,  a  small  one  in  Wis- 
consin, which  started  this  year,  and  one  of  small  capacity  is 
New  Mexico.  Whether  these  latter  could  be  bought  I  do  not 
know,  but  they  would  cut  little  figure  in  controlling  the  pro- 
duction of  the  country  at  any  event. 


The  Vine  Hopper  at  Fresno. 

Prof.  Woodworth  of  the  State  University  has  re- 
turned from  his  week's  study  of  the  vine  hopper  at 
Fresno  and  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  a  report  of 
the  result  of  his  inquiry,  which  we  believe  will  be 
awaited  with  much  interest. 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  that  the  Fresno  Farmers' 
Club  takes  a  less  gloomy  view  of  the  visitation  than 
formerly.  The  Expositor,  commenting  upon  the  club 
discussion  of  the  hopper,  says  it  seems  to  be  a  con- 
ceded fact  that  while  no  direct  or  absolutely  reliable 
remedy  has  been  suggested  by  State  experts,  the 
evil  is  so  far  controllable  that  the  loss  will  not 
amount  to  more  than  3  per  cent  of  this  year's  raisin 
crop. 

Various  destructive  methods  were  tried  at  Rresuo. 
Arrangements  for  shaking  the  hoppers  from  the 
vines  in  the  cool  of  the  day  into  nets,  in  which  they 
t  an  be  collected  in  large  quantities,  seem  to  dispose 
of  many  of  them.  Also  shaking  upon  the  ground 
and  following  at  once  with  a  cultivator  crushes  and 
buries  them  sufficiently  to  reduce  their  numbers  per- 
ceptibly. During  the  cold  weather  of  the  past  week 
the  pests  have  been  quite  readily  handled  in  that 
way.  

Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


Tukoiioke  H.w  brhei  ek,  the  great  sugar  operator,  died  at 
New  York  on  Sunday. 

Los  ANeiELEr.  has  been  enjoying  a  grand  fiesta.  It  was  in 
every  way  a  great  success. 

Hon.  W.  S.  Hoi. man  of  Indiaua,  the  great  "objector"  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  died  last  Thursday. 

C.  P.  Hintinoton's  shipyard  at  Newport  News,  Virginia, 
was  bumed  on  Tuesday;  loss  two  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Woman's  Congress  is  in  session  this  week 
in  San  Francisco.  Helen  H.  Hardener  of  Boston  is  the  lead- 
ing attraction. 

In  a  series  of  contests  between  students  of  Stanford  and 
Berkeley,  at  San  Francisco  last  Saturday,  the  former  wou  in 
the  debate  and  the  latter  in  the  field  sports. 

An  English  fleet  is  at  anchor  in  Delgoa  bay,  the  port  of  the 
Transvaal,  and  rumors  are  revived  to  the  effect  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  designs  upon  the  Boer  territory. 

Hakoi.ii  Seweu,  of  Maine,  the  Republican  son  of  the  late 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  has  been  ap- 
pointed U.  S.  Minister  to  Hawaii.  He  is  an  ardent  annex- 
ationist. 

At  New  York,  Saturday  last,  Mr.  Cleveland  made  a  speech 
severely  critical  of  the  Republican  tariff  policy,  and  declaring 
that  the  Administration  was  acting  the  traitor  with  refer- 
ence to  the  financial  issue. 

An  insane  man  attempted  to  assassinate  King  Humbert  of 
Italy,  last  Thursday,  but  was  prevented  by  the  guard.  Half 
an  hour  later  the  king  appeared  at  the  races,  and  being  con- 
gratulated upon  his  escape  remarked  that  it  was  "merely  an 
incident  of  his  trade. " 

Thekh  is  no  flghtiug  in  Cuba  to  speak  of,  but  the  country  is 
suffering  terribly  from  famine.  The  Spanish  policy  is'  to 
starve  out  the  rebels,  and  wherever  their  power  extends,  no 
industry,  production  or  trade  la  permitted.  Scores  die  each 
day  of  exposure  and  starvation. 

The  greatest  ceremonial  in  the  history  of  the  country  oc- 
curred at  New  York  City  on  Tuesday,  the  occasion  being  the 
formal  dedication  o'  the  Grant  monument  in  Riverside  Park. 
The  President  delivered  the  address,  and  the  whole  resource 
of  the  Government — civil,  military  and  naval— combined  with 
the  presence  of  unnumbered  throngs,  combined  to  make  a 
spectacle  of  the  most  impressive  kind.  The  monument  is  a 
beautiful  structure,  on  a  slight  eminence  rising  from  the 
Hudson  river  and  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  park.  It  is  the 
free  gift  of  the  people  and  is,  in  all  ways,  worthy  of  the  great 
man  whose  mortal  remains  it  will  shelter  for  all  time. 

The  one  virtue  which  exists  in  the  Turkish  race  is  that  of 
military  courage,  and  it  has  stood  them  in  good  hand  in  the 
first  shock  of  the  war  with  the  Creeks.  The  Turkish  armv 
has  swept  all  before  it  in  Thessaly.  It  is  now  in  possession 
of  the  so-called  Greek  strongholds  and  in  a  position  to  march 
against  Greece  herself  at  an  hour's  notice.  At  first  the 
Greeks  fought  bravely,  but  their  courage  went  when  re- 
verses came  and  the  end  of  battle  found  the  Turks  in  posses- 
sion of  a  field  from  which  the  enemy  had  ignominiously  flown. 
Better  fortunes  have  attended  the  Greek  naval  power;  and 
as  Turkey  is  no  match  for  it  at  sea,  there  is  some  hope  that 
the  defeat  on  land  may  be  counterbalanced  by  victory  on  the 
ocean.  The  real  quality  of  the  Greek  population  is  exhibited 
by  their  utter  want  of  judgment  in  the  hour  of  defeat.  A 
week  ago  they  were  enthusiastically  loyal  to  King  George. 
On  Tuesday,  because  their  army  had  been  beaten,  they  were 
in  a  violently  rebellious  temper,  and  so  general  were  the 
threats  against  his  life  that  special  precautions  had  to  be 
taken  to  protect  him  from  assassination.  Of  course,  nothing 
can  be  hoped  for  a  people  so  inconstant  and  childish.  As  yet, 
there  are  no  indications  that  the  war  will  spread.  None  other 
of  the  Turk's  Christian  provinces  have  risen  in  rebellion,  and 
none  of  the  great  European  powers  manifested  any  disposition 
to  take  an  active  hand  in  the  fight. 
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Note  and  Comment. 


Labor  and  the  Sugar  Industry. — Fifty  Japan- 
ese arrived  at  Watsonville  last  week  and  will  go  to 
work  in  the  beet  sugar  fields  under  a  contract  for 
cleaning  beets  at  $1  per  ton.    The  farmers  who 
raise  beets  for  the  sugar  factory  follow  the  natu- 
ral custom  of  employers  by  obtaining  their  labor  in 
the  cheapest  market.    In  this  State  that  happens 
to  be  Chinese  and  Japanese  labor.    All  of  which 
leads  the  San  Jose  Herald  to  preach  a  little  sermon 
as  follows  :    "Sugar  growing  has  heretofore  been 
essentially  a  tropical  industry.    In  Cuba  it  has  been 
carried  on  with  negro  slave  labor  ;  in  Hawaii,  con- 
tract labor  from  various  countries,  but  mostly  of 
late  years  Asiatic  has  been  the  rule.    The  Queens- 
land planters  put  in  practice  a  virtual-  slavery  of 
South  Sea  Islanders.     On  our  own  Southern  planta- 
tions slaves  did  the  work  before  the  war,  and  freed- 
men  since  that,  on  conditions  only  nominally  better 
than  slavery.    It  is  a  business  requiring  large  capi- 
tal, organization  and  a  controlling  head.    The  pro- 
prietor of  the  Watsonville  beet  sugar  factory,  and  I 
of  some  others  soon  to  be  in  operation,  is  an  old 
Hawaiian  sugar  maker.   He  opposed  the  annexation 
of  the  islands  to  the  United  States  because  it  would 
interfere  with  his  freedom  of  importing  Asiatic  con- 
tract labor  for  his  plantations  and  mills.  Naturally 
he  will  gravitate  in  his  California  sugar  industry 
towards  the  methods  with  which  he  is  familiar  and 
which  he  has  found   best  suited  to  his  purposes. 
What  will  be  the  natural  tendency  of  such  a  business 
baron  entrenched  in  a  protected  sugar  trust  indus- 
try?   Unless  measures  are  taken  to  prevent,  the 
beet  sugar  interest  in  California  will  naturally  grav- 
itate toward  its  conditions  elsewhere.   It  will  sooner 
or  later  demand  Asiatic  labor  here,  as  it  has  in 
Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  etc.,  or  as  it  has  demanded 
African  labor  in  Cuba  or  Polynesian  labor  in  Queens- 
land.   We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
employment  of  a  lot  of  Japanese  laborers  by  Watson- 
ville beet  growers  has  no  necessary  connection  with 
the  sugar  factory.    But  it  is  a  suggestive  straw. 
Elsewhere  the  plantation  and  the  sugar  mill  usually 
go  together.    There  is  no  particular  reason  why  the 
industry  should  take  any  essentially  different  course 
in  California.    At  present  the  sugar  maker  invites 
the  neighboring  farmers  to  grow  beets.    But  with 
the  steady  modern  progress  toward  concentration 
and  monopoly  of  business  the  next  step  will  be  for 
the  sugar  maker  to  grow  beets  with  a  great  beet 
plantation,  worked  on  a  large  scale,  under  a  thor- 
ough system  with  Asiatic  labor,  and  he  will  be  able 
to  raise  beets  cheaper  tban  his  neighbor,  the  small 
farmer.    The  latter  will  find  that  he  is  no  longer 
making  a  profit  in  beet  growing  and  will  be  glad  to 
either  plant  some  other  crop  or  sell  out  to  his  big 
neighbor.    Then  we  shall  have  the  ideal  condition  of 
the  sugar  industry."   The  Herald  man,  it  appears  to 
the  Rural,  is  a  good  deal  blinded  by  the  free  trade 
spectacles  through  which  he  sees  everything.  It 
will  be  the  proper  business  of  the  Government  to 
protect  the  American  sugar  beet  grower  against  the 
competition  which  would  reproduce  Asiatic  condi- 
tions here.    With  the  aid  of  a  protective  policy,  we 
have  done  it  in  other  lines  of  labor  and  production, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  same  effect  may  not 
be  wrought  for  the  sugar  beet  grower.    Just  now, 
to  be  sure,  the  sugar  trust  has  gotten  the  better  of 
the  law  makers,  but  we  have  faith  that  this  ser- 
pent—like many  others — will  be  scotched  in  good 
time.   

The  American  Hide  Trade. — A  duty  of  two  cents 
per  pound  on  hides,  as  proposed  by  the  Dingley  bill, 
would,  on  the  basis  of  present  importations,  yield  a 
revenue  of  $3,000,000  per  year.  The  figures  of  im- 
port for  five  years  have  been: 

1892  


 $26,850,218  1896. 

1893    28,347,896  1899 

1894   16,786,152 


. .  .  $26,122,942 
. ..  30.520,177 


this  matter,  makes  some  very  sensible  suggestions 
as  follows:  "  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  feasible  and 
practical  propositions  in  sight  now  is  the  extending 
of  the  canning  and  packing  industry,  which  has  as 
yet  been  confined  mostly  to  fruit.  The  plant  is  here 
and  one  of  the  best  it  the  State  and  only  needs  the 
product  to  keep  it  in  operation  all  the  year  round. 
At  present  three  or  four  months'  run  during  the 
fruit  season  is  the  work  of  the  cannery  beginning  the 
latter  part  of  June.  Why  shouldn't  operations  be 
commenced  early  in  the  spring  on  asparagus  follow- 
ing up  with  peas,  berries  and  other  small  fruits, 
keeping  at  work  until  peaches,  apricots,  etc.,  ripened. 
Sweet  corn  could  also  be  handled  at  times.  After 
the  rush  of  summer  is  over  with,  apples,  tomatoes 
and  other  later  fruits  could  be  packed  and  during 
the  winter  a  steady  run  could  be  made  on  chickens 
and  beef.  The  proposition  as  to  canned  chicken,  we 
understand,  has  been  under  consideration  by  the 
management  of  the  cannery  for  a  number  of  years 
and  with  but  little  change  or  expense  the  plant  could 
be  adapted  to  this  process  and  a  first-class  article 
be  put  up.  This  should  interest  all  as  there  is  hardly 
a  farm  in  the  county  which  could  not  help  to  supply 
this  product.  It  is  well  worth  investigating  and 
working  up.  What  is  the  use  of  all  raising  peaches, 
apricots,  pears,  etc.  for  the  cannery,  to  keep  it  go- 
ing four  months  in  the  year  ?  Why  not  some  of  our 
farmers  or  fruit  growers  raise  asparagus,  peas, 
berries,  corn,  tomatoes,  or  chickens,  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  keep  it  busy  twelve  months  ?  " 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  of  State  Weather  Service  Report,  J.  A.  Barwick,  Ob- 
server, up  to  April  26th. 


Oregon  Buying  Feed  from  California. — There  is 
an  extraordinary  shortage  of  feed  supplies  in  Oregon 
and  every  north-bound  steamer  goes  loaded  with 
grain,  hay,  etc.  The  situation  is  thus  set  forth  by  a 
local  journal:  "  A  long  and  hard  winter,  but  not  so 
very  long  or  hard  after  all,  finds  us  out  of  feed.  Be- 
cause there  was  a  rise  in  wheat  last  fall,  we  sold  out 
all  we  had.  We  are  out  of  barley  partly  because  we 
raise  very  little  and  partly  because,  on  account  of 
blight,  a  good  deal  of  barley  had  to  be  cut  for  hay. 
So  the  farmers  are  buying  corn,  barley,  shorts  and 
chop  from  California,  hay  from  Washington  and  corn 
from  the  East.  Even  so  cheap  a  product  as  straw 
will  have  to  be  imported."  Having  thus  stated  the 
facts,  the  same  journal  goes  on  to  read  a  little 
sermon  as  follows:  "Nobody,  apparently,  has  ever 
bethought  himself  that  the  winter  might  possibly  be 
long,  that  if  everybody  sold  his  wheat  there  would 
be  a  shortage,  that  a  blight  on  barley  would  stiffen 
the  demand  for  that  product  in  the  spring,  and  that 
in  general  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  on  hand  a 
supply  of  something  that  everybody  else  was  out  of. 
Such  precaution  would  have  made  it  possible  for  the 
prudent  man  to  realize  a  dividend  on  his  forethought, 
and  the  community,  as  a  whole,  would  have  been 
spared  the  embarrassment  of  being  caught  in  such  a 
predicament,  and  the  expense  of  thus  contributing 
a  reward  of  merit  to  some  more  thoughtful  fellows  in 
Washington  and  California.  *  *  *  The  lesson  is, 
in  short,  only  a  part  of  the  general  truth  that  has 
been  forcing  itself  upon  the  people  of  this  State  for 
some  years  past,  that  the  same  conditions  of  making 
and  of  saving  money  must  be  met  here  as  prevail  in 
the  older  States.  If  we  conduct  business  on  the 
happy-go-lucky  plan,  we  must  expect  to  be  shipping 
in  feed  in  the  spring  and  swelling  the  coffers  of  some 
^mpetitor  of  greater  energy  and  forethought." 


Sacrament"  Valley. 

TEHAMA  (Red  BlutT).—  North  wind  injurious  to  wheat,  oats  and 
barley;  hay  crop  will  be  scant:  fruit  is  holding  Its  own.  (Corning).— 
Rain  is  needed  to  insure  a  good  grain  crop. 

Butte  (Biggs)  —Half  an  inch  of  rain  fell  on  Monday  which  was 
about  half  enough:  north  wind  has  done  much  damage;  hay  crop 
will  be  short  unless  more  rain  comes  soon. 

Glenn  (Elk  Creek).— Crops  look  rather  badly,  but  with  a  good  rain 
soon  they  will  come  out  all  right. 

Colusa  (Grand  Island).— This  section  iu  want  of  rain,  but  crops 
are  not,  suffering.  (Maxwell).— Grain  crop  is  at  a  standstill  and 
the  prospects  for  a  good  yield  are  rapidly  diminishing,  without  more 
rain  the  crops  will  be  cut  short. 

Yuba  (Marysville).— North  wind  has  dried  up  the  ground  and  has 
also  shaken  off  a  good  lot  of  fruit  especially  apricots  and  almonds 
there  will  be  alight  crop  of  cling  peaches.  (Wheatland).— Outlook : 
for  hay  very  poor.    Hops  look  very  promising. 

Placer  (Auburn).— Hay  crop  will  b".  large  and  pasturage  is  good; 
fruit  doing  tine;  cherry  crop  largest  in  many  years.  (Roseville).— 
North  wind  has  been  drying  up  the  ground  and' stopping  everything, 
more  rain  is  needed  to  insure  a  full  crop.  (Lincoln).— Barley  will  be 
short. 

Sacramento  'Antelope).— Volunteer  hay  will  be  short.  (Orange- 
vale) —Fruit  looking  well :  almonds  a  small  crop.  (Arnoi.— Grain 
begins  to  show  the  need  of  rain. 

Yolo  (Winters).— So  far  no  material  damage  to  crops:  late  sown 
grain  will  need  more  rain.  (Capay) — Crops  are  in  fair  condition. 
(Woodland). —The  north  wind  did  considerable  damage  to 
apricots  last  Thursday :  grapes  arc  being  injured  by  vine  hoppers, 
but  indications  for  a  large  crop  are  good.  Prunes  and  almonds 
have  been  dropping  some. 

Solano  (Briggs  Vineyard).— Wind  of  the  22nd  shook  off  a  large 
amount  of  tree  fruit  and  almonds,  and  caused  a  great  amount  or 
damage  to  grain  crop. 

Napa,  Sonoma  and  Santa  Clara  Valleys. 

Lake  (Upper  Lake).— Rain  needed  very  badly  for  all  crops.  Late 
fruit  is  coming  on  well  and  grapes  promise  a  good  yield,  though 
some  cut  worms  are  on  the  vines. 

Napa  (Monticello).— Hay  very  short  and  light.  Fruits  very  prom- 
ising excepting  apricots.  ( Napa)— Frui ts  doing  well.  Hay  and 
grain  looking  well,  but  need  rain. 

Sonoma  (Sonoma).— Cherry,  apricot,  peach  and  llartlett  pear 
trees  are  well  laden.  Grapes  are  doing  well.  The  hay  crop  may  be 
shortened.  (Healdsbur?)— Hay  crop  will  be  shortened.  Grape 
vines  are  looking  well.  Prunes  are  falling  off  the  trees;  the  canker 
worm  is  very  bad  in  some  prune  orchards. 

Contra  Costa  (Antioch).— Grain  doing  well;  late  showers  will 
insure  a  large  yield.  The  almond,  peach  aud  apricot  crops  in  some 
places  are  slightly  damaged. 

Alameda  (Niles).— All  fruits  are  growing  well,  apricots  espe- 
cially. There  are  but  few  scale  this  season,  as  the  ladybirds  have 
done  their  work  well.    (Pleasanton)— Fruit  and  grain  look  well. 

Santa  Clara  (Evergreen).— Everything  is  looking  and  doing 
well.  Kain  is  needed.  (San  Jose)— Grain  needs  rain.  Fruit  out- 
look very  good.  (Campbell)— Fruit  prospects  good,  but  rain  is 
needed.  Black  cherries  seem  not  to  be  setting  well.  Apricots  are 
being  thinned  and  an  average  crop  is  expected.  (Rucker)— Grain 
crop  suffering  for  rain.  Fruit  progressing  finely.  (Los  Gatosi— All 
kinds  of  fruit  setting  well  aud  will  require  u  great  deal  of  thinning. 

San  Benito  (Hollister). — The  feed  and  grain  are  drying  up  very 
fast.  Unless  rain  falls  soon  grain  crop  will  be  short.  F'ruit  crop 
promises  large. 

San  Joaquin  Valley. 

San  JoAguiN  (Lodi).— Some  barley  is  heading  out.  but  the  straw 
is  short.  All  grain  needs  more  rain.  Apricots  not  one-fourth  of  a 
crop.  Almonds  spotted ;  some  varieties  carry  a  full  crop,  others  not 
one-half.  (Acampo). — Apricots  are  not  injured  as  badly  as  at  tirst 
thought,  although  not  a  lull  crop.  (Stockton).— North  winds  had  a 
disastrous  effect  on  wheat. 

Stanislaus  (Turlock).— We  must  have  rain  soon  or  the  grain  crop 
will  be  below  anticipations.    Weeds  are  taking  some  wheat  fields. 

Merced  (Livingston) —There  must  be  rain  shortly  or  the  grain 
will  dry  up  (Merced).— Crops  are  looking  well.  Rain  is  needed  for 
good  results. 

Fresno  (Fresno).— North  winds  have  done  some  injury  to  crops. 
(McMullin). — Winds  very  trying  on  late  grain.  Prospects  appear  up 
to  average.    (Auberry).— Weather  unfavorable  for  grain  crop. 

Tulare  (Lime  Kiln).— Rain  very  badly  needed,  especially  for 
grain.   Haying  has  commenced.   (Lindsay).— Rain  is  needed  badly. 

Kern  (Bakerstield).— Hay  crop  good.  Grain  is  mostly  headed  out 
and  is  looking  well. 

Southern  California. 

Santa  Barhara  (Santa  Maria).— Early  grain  will  do  fairly  well, 
but  late  grain  not  in  it  unless  it  rains  soon. 

Orano.e  (Villa  Park).— Hay  harvesting  in  progress. 

San  Bernardino  (Craftonvillei.— Weather  good  for  grain;  hay  is 
being  cut ;  rain  is  needed  badly. 

San  Diego  (Escondidoi  — Hay  crop  only  a  fair  one. 

Coast  Counties. 


As  hides  have  been  admitted  free  under  both  the 
McKinley  and  the  Wilson  schedules,  the  drop  of  1894 
must  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  hard  times.  The  im- 
ports of  1896  exceed  those  of  any  previous  year.  We 
export  something  less  than  $4,000,000  worth  of  hides 
annually,  nearly  all  to  France,  Germany  and  Canada. 
Our  imports  of  hides  are  principally  from  South 
America,  though  nearly  all  European  countries  send 
us  moderate  supplies.  It  appears  that  American 
cattle  furnish  thin  hides,  their  skin  being  thin  but 
covered  with  much  hair  to  protect  them  from  the 
weather.  The  South  American  cattle,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  little  hair,  but  thick  skins,  to  protect 
them  from  insects.  It  is  likely  that  a  good  share  of 
the  hides  we  get  from  England— 30,000,000  pounds 
last  year— were  South  American  hides  the  English 
had  in  trade  with  those  countries. 

Business  Opportunities.— Just  now  California  is 
so  much  taken  up  with  the  prospects  of  the  sugar 
beet  industry  that  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting 
that  there  are  other  fields  of  enterprise  which  afford 
great  opportunities  to  the  producers  of  raw 
materials,    The  Sutter  County  Farmer,  considering 


Farming  a  Science. — The  old  notion  that  any  sort 
of  a  dunderhead  is  good  enough  for  a  farmer  is  fast  giv- 
ing way  to  an  understanding  of  the  fact  that  it  takes 
knowedge,  skill,  method  and  resolution  to  make  a 
"  o-o  "  in  farming  as  in  every  other  sort  of  business 
!  enterprise.    The  Rural  Press  has  long  claimed  for 
I  farming,  especially  as  it  is  practiced  in  California, 
the  rank  of  a  skilled  trade,  and  it  hails  with  satisfac- 
j  tion  a  new  champion  of  this  idea  in  the  Ontario  Ob- 
server.    "  Hit-or-miss  farming,"  says  that  journal, 
"is  fast  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.    The  success- 
j  ful  culture  and  care  of  fruit  trees,  and  the  use  of  in- 
telligent methods  in  marketing  crops,  cannot  be 


-High  winds  have  thinued  fruit  trees. 
-There  has  been  a  great  loss  of  lambs  from 


Humholdt  (Eureka). 
Mendocino  (Porno), 
cold. 

Santa  Cru/.  (Santa  Cruz) —Rain  needed  badly :  fruit  is  showing 
up  well.  (Boulder  Creek)— Fruit  prospects  good:  grain  and  gardens 
looking  well,  but  need  rain. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (Paso  Robles).—  The  fruit  is  better  than 
for  many  years:  the  country  is  troubled  with  insect  pests;  the  grain 
still  holds  its  own,  but  in  a  short  time  will  suffer. 


The  Poultry  Business. 


We  have  had  many  interesting  facts  and  figures 
in  the  chicken  line  of  late,  and  we  hope  the  public  is 
coming  to  rate  the  business  at  something  like  its  true 
value.  The  Country  Gentleman  gives  some  statistics 
which  introduce  factors  not  previously  noted  in  the 
earned  "on"by  those  who  are  devoid  of '  fair  ability  I  Rural.    It  shows  that  the  poultry  industry  is  hav 
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and  reasonable  activity.  Most  of  the  failures  among 
fruit  farmers  in  the  southern  country  have  arisen 
from  causes  which  would  not  have  existed  had  prac- 
|  tical  knowledge  and  intelligent  methods  been  ap- 
j  plied  in  producing  good  results.  To  the  man  who 
|  carries  into  farming  operations  here  enthusiasm, 
business  ability  and  a  willingness  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience  of  those  who  have  been  earlier  in  the  field, 
the  way  to  success  is  reasonably  easy.  *  *  *  Fruit 
farming  here  is  not  an  incessant  grind.  Leisure, 
such  as  farmers  in  other  countries  cannot  enjoy, 
comes  to  the  California  fruit  raiser,  and  if  he  chooses 
to  employ  his  spare  hours  in  studying  subjects  which 
should  engage  a  share  of  his  time  and  attention,  the 
result  is  almost  certain  to  be  success  and  prosperity. 
*  *  *  But  take  any  instance  of  marked  success, 
study  the  causes,  and  it  will  be  found  that  in  the 
of  the  ranch  modern  methods  have 


ing  a  large  development,  and  never  has  been  pur- 
sued with  so  much  system  and  enterprise  as  at 
present.  The  eerg  production  is  enormous  and  profit- 
able. Since  1890  they  have  been  dutiable,  first  at 
5  cents  per  dozen,  now  at  3  cents,  and  little  more 
than  a  twentieth  of  former  imports  are  received,  vet 
over  $28,000  was  paid  as  duties  last  year.  The 
product  has  more  than  doubled  since  1870.  The  im- 
ports of  last  year  averaged  9.36  cents  per  dozen, 
947,132  dozen — 589,657  coming  from  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  at  about  10  cents,  213,655  from  On- 
tario and  Quebec  at  about  11  cents,  while  136,189 
came  from  China  and  Hongkong  to  San  Francisco, 
for  the  use  of  Chinamen,  at  about  34  cents.  But  we 
also  export  eggs,  328,485  dozen  at  14.7  cents,  or 
near  50  per  cent  higher  than  imports,  or,  aside  from 
China  eggs,  fully  3  cents  more  than  Canada  eggs — a 
difference  equal  to  the  rate  of  duty.  Two-thirds  of 
these  exports  go  to  British  Columbia,  and  most  of 


management 

been  put  in  practice,  and  the  guiding  spirit  of  the 

place  has  studied  well  all  that  goes  to  make  a  fruit  the  remainder  to  Mexico,  a  few  to  Bermuda,  Cuba, 
ranch  a  source  of  profit,  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  a  South  America  and  British  Africa.  ^Prices  in  East- 
joy  forever."  '  eru  markets  are  nearly  as  high  as  five  years  ago. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda . 

Tiif.ke  is  a  strike  of  vineyard  laborers  in  Washington  town- 
ship, the  men  who  have  been  getting  $1.25  per  day  having  de 
raanded  an  advance  to  $1.50.  The  vineyards  now  need  plow- 
ing, and  if  this  be  delayed  the  crop  will  be  injured.  This  be- 
ing the  case  there  is  no  time  to  lose,  and  as  the  men  now  on 
strike  have  declared  that  no  cheaper  men  shall  take  their 
places,  there  may  be  trouble.  The  vineyards  so  far  deserted 
are  the  Gallegos,  Mclver  and  Salazar,  and  it  is  stated  that  all 
of  the  vineyards  east  of  Haywards  may  be  deserted  unless 
the  increase  of  wages  is  allowed. 

Coutra  Costa. 

The  Salvation  Ahmv  Farm  Experiment.—  The  effort  inau- 
gurated by  the  Salvation  Army  in  behalf  of  discharged  con- 
victs appears  to  be  doing  well  thus  far,  according  to  a  letter 
written  by  one  of  the  managers:  "Our  325-acre  farm  in 
Contra  Costa  county  for  discharged  convicts  is  doing  well.  Of 
course,  the  heavy  expense  comes  in  the  beginning,  when  we 
are  compelled  to  secure  stock,  seed  and  make  necessary 
repairs.  But  the  fifteen  who  are  working  there  toil  hard, 
proving  the  fact  that  men  will  work  hard  and  do  right  if  they 
are  encouraged  and  helped.  They  have  plowed  125  acres; 
they  have  pruned  the  vines  and  fruit  trees;  they  have 
poisoned  about  10,000  squirrels,  which  must  be  exterminated 
in  order  to  raise  the  crops.  If  each  man  had  five  acres  to 
work  this  could  be  easily  accomplished.'' 

Fresno. 

Destructive  Blackbirds. — A.  Ferguson  informs  us  that 
immense  flocks  of  blackbirds  are  operating  in  the  grain  fields 
west  of  town,  stripping  off  the  barley  head  from  the  stalk 
while  it  is  in  the  dough  state  and  rendering  it  unfit  for  any- 
thing except  straw.  At  first  he  thought  the  birds  were  hunt- 
ing for  worms  or  bugs,  but  a  careful  inspection  of  the  stalks 
showed  their  true  errand.  He  shot  several  birds  and  found 
their  crops  stuffed  full  of  the  dough.  About  twenty  acres  of 
barley  were  ruined  by  the  blackbirds  before  he  discovered 
what  they  were  doing,  and  soon  afterward  he  hired  a  man  to 
scare  them  away  with  a  shotgun.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the 
wheat  crop  has  not  been  molested  bv  these  birds. — Sanger 
Herald. 

Crops  in  this  vicinity,  says  the  Sanger  Herald,  are  looking 
good,  but  a  good  rain  would  make  them  look  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter. The  north  winds  have  dried  out  the  ground  very  fast 
lately.  Lemon  and  orange  trees  are  blossoming  full.  There 
will  be  a  fair  crop  of  peaches,  but  the  apricots,  almonds  and 
Kelsey  plums  were  totally  destroyed  by  the  late  frosts. 

Rooting  Oct  the  Johnson  Grass. — Albert  Willson,  who 
owns  a  large  orchard  and  vineyard  four  miles  southwest  of 
town,  is  trying  to  rid  his  place  of  the  obnoxious  Johnson  grass 
and  believes  he  has  hit  upon  a  plan  which  will  eventually  cure 
the  evil.  About  three  acres  of  his  land  was  so  completely 
covered  with  this  worthless  grass  that  nothing  else  would 
grow  on  it,  so  he  plowed  up  the  ground  last  summer  and  de- 
stroyed much  of  the  grass  by  exposing  the  roots  to  the  sun. 
It  became  necessary  to  plow  up  the  vines  also  in  order  to  make 
a  thorough  job  of  it,  but  he  thinks  that  by  plowing  the  iand 
again  this  summer  the  rest  of  the  obnoxious  grass  will  be  de- 
stroyed, so  that  he  can  replant  the  vines  next  season.  Mr. 
Willson's  experiments  will  be  watched  with  much  interest  by 
vineyardists  who  are  troubled  with  this  worthless  grass.— 
Sanger  Herald. 

Humboldt. 

They  Wii.i.  Return.— We  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  a 
number  of  our  most  industrious  citizens  preparing  to  leave  us 
this  summer.  All  admit  that  the  conditions  for  producing 
fruits,  grains,  poultry,  cattle,  hogs  and  horses  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  dairy  are  unexcelled,  but  they  ask:  "  What  is  the 
use  of  working  when  there  is  no  market,  and  no  roads  I  " 
And  we  can  only  hang  our  heads  and  answer:  "What  in- 
deed !  "  These  people  go  north  to  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
Wyoming  and  Montana,  where  they  know  the  conditions  are 
not  nearly  as  favorable  as  to  climate  and  soil  as  ours  are,  but 
they  believe  they  will  find  good  roads  and  a  market  for  the 
products  of  their  labor.— Rohnerville  Herald. 

I.os  Angeles. 

Oranges  Bloom  Late.—  The  orange  trees  have  very  sud- 
denly broken  into  bloom  the  past  week.  An  authority  on 
oranges  throughout  southern  California  says  that  the  expecta- 
tions of  a  few  weeks  ago  for  an  early  bloom  have  not  been  re- 
alized, and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  bloom  is  a  month  later 
than  that  of  last  year,  which  may  indicate  a  late  crop  for  the 
coming  year  —  by  no  means  a  desirable  condition,  since  the 
Florida  "frost  wiped  out  competition  in  early  fruit.  —  Pomona 
Letter. 

Pomona  nurseries  have  shipped  this  year  about  400,000  olive 
trees  for  planting  in  various  parts  of  the  States,  Utah,  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico. 

Creamery  Experience  at  Monrovia. — Sycamore  creamery 
is  located  at  El  Monte,  six  miles  south  of  Monrovia.  It  was 
started  in  August,  1895,  with  only  817  pounds  of  milk,  and  is 
now  receiving  about  5000  pounds  of  daily.  During  1896  02,202 
pounds  of  butter  were  manufactured;  received  during  the 
same  period  1,310,741  pounds  of  milk,  for  which  the  sum  of 
$14,372.25  was  paid  out  to  the  farmers.  The  number  of  cows 
furnishing  milk  to  the  creamery  at  present  is  265.  The  but- 
ter is  nearly  all  marketed  in  local  towns — Pasadena,  Mon- 
rovia, Uuarte,  Lamanda  Park  and  San  Gabriel. — Messenger. 

Home  Made  Cigars. —Major  B.  M.  Blythe  of  Downey  ex- 
hibited last  week  a  box  of  cigars  made  in  California  and  of 
tobacco  grown  in  California  by  himself.  He  is  manufacturing 
these  excellent  smokers  in  four  different  brands,  the  $20,  $30, 
$35  and  $50  per  1000,  and  though  he  commenced  their  manu- 
facture in  December  last  only,  he  has  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing an  encouraging  sale  of  these  goods  at  various  points 
throughout  the  State  and  in  adjoining  territory  as  well.  He 
regards  the  question  whether  or  not  tobacco  can  be  raised  and 
manufactured  successfully  in  California  as  practically  settled 
in  the  affirmative,  and  thinks  that  before  many  years  shall 
have  passed  the  tobacco  industry  will  cut  no  inconsiderable  fig- 
ure with  the  varied  industries  of  southern  California.  He 
how  has  six  expert  cigar  nianers  constantly  employed  in  his 
factory,  and  expects  soon  to  increase  his  present  force.  The 
tobacco  of  California  has  to  undergo  an  entirely  different 
treatment  than  that  given  the  weed  in  Kentucky.— San  Pedro 
Times.   

Monterey. 

Mrs.  Annie  Hardie,  a  widow,  living  in  Ranchita  canyon, 
owned  a  drove  of  thirty-eight  hogs  which  wandered  away 
from  home  on  Saturday  afternoon,  January  9th,  and  went  to 
Van  Dollen's  ranch.  They  returned  the  same  evening,  and 
on  the  next  day,  Sunday,  they  commenced  to  die,  and  before 
night  every  one  of  the  thirty-eight  were  dead.  Mrs.  Hardie 
appealed  to  the  law  for  damages.  Van  Dollen  claimed  he  had 
been  putting  out  poison  for  squirrels,  and  had  no  intention  of 
poisoning  the  hogs.  The  case  was  tried  before  Justice  Smith 
of  Parkfield,  who  gave  plaintiff  a  judgment  of  $100  and  costs. 

Mr.  Spreckels'  recent  heavy  purchase  of  land  in  Monterey 
county  makes  him  practically  independent  of  the  farmers, 


since  he  will  be  able  to  supply  his  factory  with  beets  from  his 
own  fields. 


Napa. 

One  thousand  dollars  has  been  subscribed  toward  a  co- 
operative creamery  at  St.  Helena.  The  Strtr  says  the  project 
is  assured. 


San  Bernardino. 

Preparing  to  Build  a  New  Factory.— The  Chino  Valley 
Beet  Sugar  Company,  it  is  reported,  is  organizing  within  its 
own  membership  a  new  company  to  be  called  the  Oxnard  Con- 
struction Company.  Henry  T.  Oxnard  will  be  president. 
The  organization  of  this  construction  company,  together  with 
the  fact  that  the  company's  draughtsman  has  been  called 
East  for  new  work,  and  that  the  company  is  thoroughly  inves- 
tigating the  agricultural  conditions  of  at  least  two  sections, 
points  strongly  to  one  or  more  new  sugar  factories  being 
built  soon  by  this  company.  We  will  predict  that  inside  of 
ten  months  it  will  be  erecting  a  factory  either  at  Hueneme, 
in  Ventura  county,  or  at  Roswell,  N.  M.— Chino  Champion. 

Heavy  Planting  of  Citrus  Trees. — The  excellent  prices 
paid  for  oranges  the  present  season,  especially  on  the  navel 
and  seedling,  have  stimulated  the  planting  of  hundreds  of 
acres  of  citrus  fruits  this  spring,  and  although  it  is  early  yet 
for  this  work,  so  eager  are  many  to  secure  nursery  stock  be- 
fore it  is  all  gone,  that  they  have  already  commenced  putting 
out  orchards  of  the  orange  and  grape  fruit.  One  of  the  largest 
dealers  in  nursery  stock  in  southern  California  told  a  reporter 
yesterday  that  he  had  sold  out  every  navel  orange  and  grape 
fruit  tree  in  his  nursery,  and  could  have  sold  double  the  num- 
ber if  he  had  them. — San  Bernardo  Sun. 

Five  Thousand  Acres  in  Canaigre.— The  Anglo-American 
Company  at  Rialto  is  preparing  to  plant  about  5000  acres  to 
canaigre,  and  next  year  it  is  expected  that  fully  as  much 
more  will  be  planted.  It  has  been  difficult  for  the  company  to 
obtain  seed  for  this  large  acreage,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to 
put  the  product  obtained  from  this  county  to  double  use.  The 
crown  of  the  plant  will  be  cut  off  and  replanted  at  Rialto,  and 
the  root  will  be  prepared  and  shipped  East  to  the  tanner's 
trade. 

Beet  Conditions  at  Chino.— The  weather  of  the  past  few 
weeks  has  been  the  best  possible  for  the  beet  crop,  as  the 
moist  ground  has  dried  rapidly  and  the  beets  planted  have 
made  great  growth.  The  last  weekly  report  of  the  factory 
showed  that  there  have  been  2293  acres  planted  thus  far  at 
Chino  this  year.  This  leaves  about  5000  acres  yet  to  plant. 
This  vast  tract  is  being  planted  very  rapidly  now,  as  the 
ground  is  getting  in  excellent  condition.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  now  300  acres  ready  to  thin  out.  The  beet  growers, 
as  well  as  the  factory  people,  seem  highly  delighted  with  con- 
ditions as  they  exist. — Chino  Letter. 

The  "Loco"  Horse  Disease.— Dr.  R.  D.  Davidson  of  San 
Bernardino,  who  has  been  making  a  study  of  the  horse  disease 
called  "loco,"  rejects  the  long-accepted  theory  that  it  is 
caused  by  eating  loco  weed.  The  disease  "  loco"  is  most  fre- 
quently seen  in  sandy  regions,  or  after  one  or  a  series  of  dry 
seasons.  The  absence  of  moisture  causes  the  grass  to  be 
short  on  the  range.  The  horse  has  to  graze  for  food,  and  bites 
close  to  the  ground,  in  order  to  get  nutriment.  Thus  every 
time  he  swallows  he  gets  more  or  less  sand  and  dirt  in  his 
stomach.  If  left  alone  this  forms  into  a  ball,  and  is  rounded 
in  shape,  and  polished  like  mahogany.  The  doctor  has  opened 
the  stomachs  of  many  horses  affected  with  "  loco,"  and  has 
found  these  stones  there,  varying  in  weight  from  a  half  pound 
up  to  seven  pounds.  The  disease  is  brought  about  by  the  con- 
stant revolving  of  those  stones  in  the  stomach,  while  that  or- 
gan is  contracting  in  digesting  food  which,  of  course,  causes 
much  inflammation.  This  inflammation  is  reflected  from  the 
stomach  to  the  nerves  surrounding  the  stomach,  and  extend- 
ing up  into  the  brain,  thus  causing  the  crazy  actions  of  the 
animal.  This  has  been  verified  by  the  doctor  in  post  mortem 
examinations  of  horses,  and  also  by  feeding  the  weed  from  his 
hand  in  large  quantities  to  a  perfectly  well  animal,  the  only 
result  being  a  slight  nausea.  He  has  also  made  a  tincture  of 
the  weed  and  fed  it  to  dogs  with  the  same  result.  Loco,  Dr. 
Davidson  asserts,  can  be  headed  off  by  administering  strong 
physic  when  the  disease  first  becomes  manifest  in  the  horse, 
and  causing  the  sand  to  dissolve,  or  pass  away  before  it  be- 
gins to  form  a  ball,  or  before  the  ball  has  become  any  size.  - 
Times-Index. 

San  Francisco. 

An  Unjust  Discrimination.— First  there  was  a  prejudice 
against  native  champagne,  and  with  some  justice,  but  there 
is  unjust  discrimination  against  it  in  the  matter  of  transpor- 
tation. For  instance  it  only  costs  60  cents  per  hundred  weight 
to  carry  Pommery  from  Havre,  France,  to  San  Francisco, 
while  it  costs  $1.55  per  hundred  weight  to  carry  a  carload  of 
native  champagne  from  San  Francisco  to  New  Orleans.  In 
less  than  carload  lots  the  price  is  $2.50  for  same  weight.  This 
wine  sells  to  the  trade  at  from  $7  to  $11  per  case,  and  in 
Middle  State  markets  stands  no  chance  of  competing  success- 
fully with  Eastern  markets  or  French  importations,  because 
of  the  extra  freight.  A  few  years  ago,  Montana,  Idaho,  and 
and  some  of  the  adjacent  States  were  large  consumers  of 
California  champagnes,  but  that  trade  has  almost  gone,  be- 
cause of  the  preference  for  French  goods,  when  the  price  is 
not  materially  different. —Wine  Gazette. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Concern ing  Orchard  Pests.— An  inspection  of  several  ear- 
lier planted  orchards  where  the  parasitic  pests  were  well  es- 
tablished before  the  introduction  of  various  kinds  of  bugs  that 
prey  upon  them  proves  the  value  of  these  little  pests  beyond 
a  doubt.  These  bugs  have  minimized  the  injury  that  the 
parasites  have  heretofore  done  and  left  the  trees  comparatively 
free  from  scale.  The  only  observable  pest  is  the  wooly  aphis 
which  we  doubt  if  anything  can  entirely  dislodge  and  destroy. 
Their  great  refuge  being  about  the  roots  of  the  apple,  there 
is  no  absolute  certainty  of  the  extermination.  Two  years  ago 
the  new  or  terra  cotta  ladybird  that  appeared  in  myriads,  de- 
voured all  the  aphis  exposed.  Orchards  where  trees  were 
literally  covered  with  the  aphis  were  in  that  year  thoroughly 
cleansed  until  not  a  single  insect  could  be  found.  The  bug 
appeared  again  in  '96,  but  did  not  do  its  work  so  thoroughly  as 
iu '95.  Our  winters  are  so  mild  that  the  bug  lives  where  at 
all  protected  from  rain,  and  many  are  now  appearing.  Their 
work  the  coming  summer  will  be  watched  with  great  inter- 
est.— Lompoc  Record. 

The  Santa  Maria  Time*  reports  that  H.  Dutard  has  bought 
the  Mrs.  Biddle  place  of  1057  acres  for  $6000.  This  is  the 
place  for  which  Mr.  Clark  refused  to  take  $25,000  for  a  few 
years  ago. 

Several  Santa  Maria  farmers  are  experimenting  with 
sweet  potatoes  this  season. 

Santa  Clara. 

As  Santa  Clara  Sees  Herself.— Our  summers  are  just 
warm  enough  to  ripen  our  fruits  to  perfection  while  the  air  is 
tempered  by  the  breezes-from  the  bay.  We  have  rainfall 
enough  for  our  agricultural  purposes  without  being  drenched 
or  flooded.  We  live  in  no  fear  of  inundation.  *  *  *  Santa 
Clara  is  not  a  wide  dreary  plain,  but  a  beautiful,  picturesque 
valley,  shut  in  on  either  hand  by  wooded  ranges.  *  *  * 
What  other  county  in  the  Uniied  States  can  point  to  200  miles 
of  graded  and  graveled  roads  that  are  sprinkled  throughout 


the  summer  as  regularly  as  the  streets  of  a  city  i  These  fine 
!  thoroughfares  make  rural  life  worth  living  in  Santa  Clara 
valley.  In  fact  farm  life  here  is  more  like  village  life  else- 
j  where.  The  fruit  grower  on  his  twenty  or  forty  acre  tract 
has  a  host  of  neighbors  within  a  few  minutes  walk  or  drive. 
He  need  never  lack  for  society  or  good  company.  No  winter's 
rain  makes  his  roads  impassable;  no  summer  drouth  makes 
them  dusty.  *  *  *  The  Santa  Clara  county  farmer  lives 
in  as  handsome  a  house  as  his  city  neighbor;  he  has  his  lawn 
and  flowers  and  vines  in  front  and  his  orchard  around  him;  he 
has  a  piano  in  his  house  and  books  and  pictures;  his  children 
have  access  to  all  the  advantages  of  an  advanced  community; 
he  has  good  neighbors,  as  intelligent  and  refined  as  can  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  United  States;  easy  communications, 
and  a  soil  and  climate  which  make  rural  life  pleasant  and  prof- 
itable.—San  Jose  Herald. 

Dr.  Spencer,  the  county  veterinary  officer,  finds  the  dairy 
herds  in  the  vicinity  of  Gilroy  in  excellent  condition.  Up- 
wards of  100  cows  have  been  tested  for  tuberculosis  and  but 
two  slightly  infected  cases  found.  This  causes  the  Gazette  to 
boast  a  little,  as  follows:  "The  climate,  soil,  water,  and  up 
to  date  intelligence  of  our  dairymen  in  caring  for  their  cattle 
makes  Gilroy  an  ideal  place  for  ihe  very  best  of  milk,  cheese, 
butter  and  meat  free  from  all  taint  of  disease  of  any  kind.  It 
pays  our  people  to  produce  the  best,  and  nothing  less  will  sat- 
isfy them.  Gilroy  is  the  banner  town,  not  only  for  fruits  and 
wines,  but  for  meat  and  dairy  products,  also." 

Solano. 

Almond  Chop  Suffering. — E.  W.  Hammon,  secretary  of 
the  Davisville  Almoud  Growers'  Association,  writes  as  fol- 
lows to  the  Rural  under  date  of  April  25th:  "The  heavy 
north  wind  which  has  been  blowing  for  the  last  four  days 
has  done  serious  damage  to  the  almond  and  apricot  crops  in 
this  section.  Atameetingof  the  Davisville  Almond  Growers' 
Association,  held  here  yesterday,  the  general  opinion  was 
that  about  25"„  of  the  almonds  were  on  the  ground,  the 
I  X  L  almonds  suffering  most.  Apricots  were  damaged  even 
worse  than  almonds,  many  estimating  their  loss  at  fully  50%. 
The  wind  seems  to  have  blown  itself  out,  as  this  morning  is 
calm  and  warm." 

Sonoma. 

Revival  in  Grape  Grow  ing. — Farmers  in  Dry  Creek  valley 
owning  lands  in  the  foothills  and  owners  of  hill  ranches  are 
planting  many  acres  to  vineyard  this  season.  Those  who 
have  not  traveled  through  the  country  in  this  section  would 
have  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  widespread  revival  in  grape 
growing.  An  Enterpritt  reporter  learns  that  several  men 
who  have  hitherto  devoted  all  their  attention  to  stock  raising, 
and  who  own  large  ranges  in  the  mountains  in  this  end  of  the 
county,  are  also  planting  vineyards.  They  will  make  no  mis- 
take, for  the  best  grapes  for  wine-making  purposes  can  be 
produced  on  our  red  hills,  and  the  phylloxera  will  never  get 
to  these  obscure  localities.— Healdsburg  Enterprise. 

Tehama. 

The  Wool  Boom. — Last  spring  wool  was  worth  8  to  10  cents 
a  pound.  Last  fall  it  was  worth  next  to  nothing.  Already, 
with  very  little  wool  in  the  warehouses,  14  and  15  cents  has 
been  offered,  with  no  takers.  This  means  that  from  $60,000  to 
$70,000  more  will  be  paid  to  wool  growers  in  this  county  alone 
this  year  over  last  year,  and  the  total  in  the  State  will  reach 
into  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Sheep  shearing  is  under  full 
headway  all  over  the  county  and  will  he  finished  in  a  few 
days.  A  few  hundred  bags  have  already  reached  the  ware- 
houses, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  will  be  more  wool  this 
spring  than  for  many  seasons  past.  -  Red  Bluff  Sentinel. 

Tulare. 

At  Visalia  last  week  Col.  Hersey  of  San  Jose  gave  a  reporter 
his  estimate  of  the  upper  San  Joaquin  as  follows:  "This  trip 
has  been  a  revelation  to  me.  Of  course.  I  had  heard  Fleming 
and  Kuhn  and  Dr.  Pierce  and  Tom  Johnson  tell  big  yarns 
about  the  wonderful  growth  of  trees  here  and  the  remarkable 
productiveness  of  this  locality,  but  I  had  not  paid  much  at- 
tention to  them,  and  did  not  in  the  least  realize  what  kind  of 
a  country  you  have  here.  *  «  *  The  growth  of  the  trees  is 
something  marvelous.  Your  two-year-old  trees  are  as  large 
as  our  trees  four  years  old,  and  your  trees  of  four  years  are 
as  large  as  those  eight  years  of  age  with  us.  *  *  *  Not 
only  for  the  fruit  industry  do  I  see  a  great  future  for  this 
section,  but  for  many  other  branches  of  farming  as  well.  You 
can  apparently  raise  almost  anything  here.  Dairying,  mixed 
farming,  beets  for  sugar,  and  the  culture  of  fiber  plants  are 
among  the  profitable  prospectives." 

The  Utilitarian  Goat.—  At  the  Rancho  de  Kaweah  goats 
are  utilized  in  cleaning  land.  After  trees  and  brush  are  cut 
down  the  goats  prevent  the  growing  of  new  shoots.  In  a  few 
years  the  roots  rot  so  that  the  land  is  ready  for  the  plow.  As 
only  Angora  goats  are  raised,  there  is  also  a  good  profit  in  the 
fleece.  At  present  there  are  about  700  head  on  the  ranch. — 
Visalia  Times. 

Ventura. 

The  Honey  Business —California  is  the  greatest  honey- 
producing  State  in  the  Union— in  fact,  it  sends  to  market 
more  of  the  nectar  than  any  half  a  dozen  Eastern  States. 
When  it  is  known  that  in  good  years  the  yield  of  California  is 
at  least  500  carloads  of  strained'and  comb  honey,  with  twelve 
tons  to  the  car.  the  magnitude  of  the  industry  is  apparent. 
It  is  a  growing  industry,  and  it  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  in  ten  years  the  total  output  in  this  State  will  be  at 
least  700  carloads.  A  talk  with  a  man  in  the  business  may 
lead  one  to  believe  the  field  is  already  occupied,  and  the  busy 
little  bee  has  about,  reached  its  possibilities  in  gathering 
honey;  but  the  bee  man  is  intensely  human.  He  is  cautious 
not  to  give  flattering  reports  of  his  business,  for  he  prefers  to 
have  the  field  to  himself,  or  as  much  of  it  at  least  as  possible. 
But  the  practical  man— he  who  knows  the  resources  of  the 
country— will  declare  there  is  a  brilliant  future  for  the  honey 
industry.  It  is  estimated  that  ten  acres  of  alfalfa  will  sup- 
port in  luxury  thirty  colonies  of  bees.  Of  course,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  allow  the  alfalfa  to  blossom  and  permit  it  to  stand  till 
the  flowers  have  ceased  to  y  eld  honey.  The  next  crop  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
year.  The  Italian  bee  is  considered  preferable  to  the  hybrid 
or  the  black.  The  hybrid  is  but  a  cross  between  the  Italian 
and  the  old-time  black  bee.  Last  season  was  i\  disastrous 
one  for  the  bee  industry.  But  little  honey  was  marketed. 
In  fact,  many  colonies  were  allowed  to  starve,  while  hundreds 
of  others  had  to  be  fed.  Nearly  all  the  honey  now  on  the 
market  is  from  the  crops  of  1894-95.— Ventura  Democrat. 

Volo. 

Creamery  Experience  at  Woodland. — Mr.  H.  S.  Joslyn, 
secretary  of  the  Woodland  creamery,  has  written  a  letter  to 
an  inquirer  as  follows  : 

Woodland,  April  16,  lf»7. 

Me**™.  :    In  reply  to  yours  of  a  recent  date  concerning  the 

profits  of  a  creamery  and  the  advisability  of  erecting  one,  will  sim- 
ply give  you  our  experience  of  eighteen  months.  We  have  charged 
for  each  pound  of  butter  made  for  stockholders  4  cents,  and  for  non- 
stockholders 4%  cents.  You  cannot  afford  to  do  it  unless  you  aver- 
age or  exceed  HU0O  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  Very  much  less  will 
cause  a  loss,  and  I  would  not  advise  you,  either  as  a  private  Invest- 
ment or  eo-oporative  plan,  to  erect  a  plant  with  less  than  eOOO* 
pounds  of  milk  daily.  We  give  to  each  patron  the  Babcock  test  of 
his  milk  as  a  basis,  and  add  the  overplus  or  churn  test.  In  a  per 
cent  to  the  pounds  of  butter  given  him  by  his  test.  We  allow  eaoh 
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patron  to  take  as  much  butter  for  his  family  use  as  he  may  desire. 
For  example,  A  brings  to  our  creamery  1000  pounds  of  milk ;  his  test 
shows  4,  which  is  about  an  average.  His  yield  of  butter  would  be 
40  pounds  of  butter;  overplus,  15  per  cent,  added  would  give  him  6 
pounds  more,  or  46  pounds  of  butter,  from  which  we  find  he  has  taken 
10  pounds  for  his  own  use,  leaving  36  pounds  for  the  creamery  to  pay 
him  for  at  the  average  price  it  sold  for,  deducting  the  freight  and 
commission.  The  manufacturing  price  would  be  made  by  multiply- 
ing the  46  pounds  of  butter  by  the  per  cent  charged  for  manufactur- 
ing. The  patron  also  takes  his  skim  milk  home  in  the  same  cans  he 
brings  his  sweet  milk  in.  Milk  should  not  be  carried  to  exceed  four 
miles,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  it  sweet  and  clean. 

Our  plant  cost  us  $5000  cash,  we  supposing  we  had  a  plant  capable 
of  manufacturing  from  6000  to  10,000  pounds  of  milk  daily  into  cheese 
or  butter.  We  soon  found  out.  however,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
add  about  $3000  to  it  to  be  able  to  manufacture  the  above  amount. 
We  found  that  most  of  our  machinery  was  of  a  very  inferior  quality, 
our  cooling  room  and  boiler  entirely  inadequate  to  our  wants,  thus 
necessitating  the  above  expenditure  to  enable  us  to  go  on  with  our 
business.  With  these  results  our  farmers  are  far  from  being  satis- 
fled.  At  present  about  11,000  pounds  of  milk  is  received  daily.  We 
hope  to  reduce  our  manufacturing  per  cent  as  soon  as  we  get  our 
improvements  that  we  had  reason  to  expect  were  furnished  with  our 
contract. 

I  have  given  you  a  full  description  of  our  plant  from  start  to  finish 
that  you  may  avoid  many  of  the  errors  we  have  fallen  into.  We  are 
positive  we  could  erect  a  plant  equipped  fully  as  well  as  ours  for 
J3000,  or  at  least  83500.  By  all  means  build  your  own  creamery 
plant.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  visit  our  plant  at  any 
time. 

Judging  from  the  letters  I  have  received  of  late,  creameries  are  in 
great  demand  from  San  Diego  to  Vancouver,  and  with  tine  butter 
now  selling  in  San  Francisco  at  Irom  13  to  15  cents  per  pound, 
deducting  4  cents  for  manufacture  and  1  yt  cents  for  freight,  leaving 
8H  cents  net  for  the  stockmen,  it  looks  as  though  creameries  would 
soon  be  a  thing  to  avoid.   Yours  respectfully.  H.  S.  Joslyn. 

P.  S.— In  the  above  estimates  we  have  allowed  nothing  for  inter- 
est on  money  invested  or  wear  and  tear  on  machinery,  which  is  no 
small  sum.  J- 

Yuba. 

A  Ckeamekv  Experience.—  After  running  smoothly  for  a 
year,  the  Wheatland  creamery  machine  "went  broke"  last 
week,  and  for  some  days  its  usual  operations  had  to  be  sus- 
pended. The  trouble  has  been  quite  discouraging,  but  the 
creamery  patrons  bear  their  part  with  good  grace.  They 
recognize  that  the  trouble  was  of  the  unexpected  kind,  as  no 
person  was  particularly  to  blame.  The  experience  of  having 
to  care  for  their  milk  for  a  few  days  by  the  old  process  of 
skimming  has  emphasized  the  worth  of  the  creamery.  There 
is  not  a  patron  that  would  willingly  go  back  to  the  old  way  of 
butter  making.— Wheatland  Four  Corners. 


|  of  each  the  past  season,  which  are  mostly  all  dis- 
posed of,  having  planted  a  large  portion  of  them 
j  myself.  Again  I  have  a  large  quantity  of  the 
Triumph  nursery  stock,  a  more  common  variety, 
which  at  one  time  took  the  lead  in  Florida,  which  I 
am  anxious  to  dispose  of,  therefore  if  I  were  to  re- 
commend any  variety  from  an  interested  standpoint, 
I  should  certainly  recommend  that. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  unreliable  nursery- 
men who  are  claiming  to  have  these  best  varieties 
mentioned  herein,  when  they  have  nothing  but  the 
common  seedlings. 

As  there  seems  to  be  a  boom  coming  in  the  grape 
fruit  line,  I  would  recommend  people  planting  to 
be  very  careful  that  they  plant  nothing  but  the  very 
best  that  can  be  obtained,  as  the  common  varieties 
of  seedlings  will  have  to  take  a  back  seat  when  the 
better  varieties  are  known,  and  will  sell  for  much 
less  money,  the  same  as  the  seedling  orange. 
Pasadena,  Cal.  C.  B.  Hewitt. 

marsh's  seedless  grape  fruit. 

To  the  Editor: — I  notice  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  the  17th  a  letter  from  H.  W.  Postlethwaite 
asking  why  no  reference  was  made  to  Marsh's  grape 
fruit,  and  our  answer  is  we  could  not  find  a  sample  to 
test. 

The  writer  sent  to  the  Twogood  Nursery  Company 
of  Riverside,  hoping  to  get  a  sample,  but  they  were 
entirely  exhausted. 

Tbe  committee,  as  far  as  known,  seemed  to  think 
this  variety  No.  1  in  every  way,  although  a  test  can 
scarcely  be  made  except  by  direct  comparison. 

This  variety  certainly  has  a  good  reputation  and  is 
backed  by  some  good  reliable  nurserymen. 
Redlands,  April  28,  1897.  H.  K.  Pratt. 


Legumes  in  the  Orchard. 


OB  EG 

Heim'NEk,  April  14.— Two  clips  of  wool  were  sold  here  Mon- 
day, one  for  7  cents  and  the  other  for  8%  cents.  This  wool 
was  sold  od  the  sheep's  back,  and  will  be  delivered  in  May. 
The  same  clips  last  season  brought  5%  and  7  cents.  Frank 
Lee  of  San  Francisco  was  the  purchaser. 

A  Madrigal  From  the  Umpqua.  — "  Rise  up,  my  love,  my 
fairy  one,  and  come  away  ;  for,  lo,  the  winter  is  passed.  The 
rains  are  over  and  gone;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  and 
the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land."  Without  being 
irreverent,  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  God's  country,  and  it 
appears  that  the  proprietor  is  not  neglecting  the  beautiful 
vales  of  the  Umpqua  this  year.  Bountiful  crops  of  fruit,  vege- 
tables and  cereals  are  almost  assured,  and  the  faces  of  the 
farmers  are  shortened  up  and  the  traveler  is  greeted  cor- 
dially.— Roseburg  Plaindealer. 

WASHINGTON. 

Hoi-  Revival. — Hop  growers  in  Washington  are  working 
their  fields  for  all  there  is  in  them  and  are  making  every  ef- 
fort to  regain  the  neglected  or  abandoned  acreage  The  green 
aphis  is  doing  but  little  harm,  there  being  fewer  than  ever 
before  since  it  made  its  appearance  in  this  State.  If  the  pres- 
ent prospects  are  realized  and  all  the  yards  are  picked  that 
are  being  cultivated,  the  crop  will  reach  30,000  bales  as  against 
11,500  in  1890.  The  prospects  in  Oregon  are  equally  good,  the 
crop  promising  from  90,000  to  100,000  bales  as  against  50,000 
bales  last  year.  In  California  the  conditions  are  very  much 
the  same,  there  being  a  general  revival  all  along  the  coast. 


HORTICULTURE. 


That  Grape  Fruit  Congress. 

To  the  Editor:  In  answer  to  your  letter  from 
H.  W.  Postlethwaite  of  Saratoga,  Santa  Clara 
county,  in  your  issue  of  the  17th,  I  will  say  that  the 
report  of  the  Congress  of  Grape  Fruit  was  made  up 
by  some  interested  parties  who  had  trees  and 
nursery  stock  of  the  varieties  recommended,  as  I 
understand  it,  and  therefore  none  of  the  Marsh's 
Seedless  were  brought  in,  as  the  parties  interested 
had  none  of  that  stock  and  did  not  take  the  pains  to 
look  up  the  fruit. 

This  seedless  variety  as  well  as  the  Leonardy 
which  has  seeds,  but  is  of  a  very  fine  texture  and 
flavor,  having  a  very  thin  smooth  rind,  will  certainly 
take  the  lead  with  grape  fruit  as  the  navel  does 
with  the  orange. 

I  have  planted  several  hundred  of  these  two  varie- 
ties some  four  years  ago,  having  cut  the  buds  from 
the  old  original  trees  in  Florida  and  budded  the 
stock  myself  and  in  that  way  obtained  that  which 
was  true  to  name.  I  spent  several  winters,  travel- 
ing over  the  State  of  Florida  looking  up  the  grape 
fruit,  and  know  what  I  am  talking  about  when  I  say 
that  these  two  varieties  mentioned  are  bound  to 
take  the  lead  over  all  others. 

The  Aurantum,  or  sweet  rind  is  of  an  extremely 
fine  flavor,  but  being  crossed  between  the  orange 
and  the  grape  fruit  has  none  of  the  medicinal  quali- 
ties of  the  other  varieties,  while  the  seedless  and 
Leonardy  are  not  of  an  extremely  bitter,  they  have 
enough  in  the  rind  and  lining  to  tone  up  the  pulp, 
and  enough  for  all  medicinal  purposes,  at  the  same 
time  have  a  better  flavor  than  any  of  the  other 
varieties  I  have  ever  tasted. 

The  seedless  will  be  apt  to  take  the  lead  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  free  from  seeds,  although  the 
Leonardy  has  a  little  the  better  flavor. 

In  making  these  statements  I  am  not  directly  in- 
terested on  account  of  having  a  lot  of  nursery  stock 
of  these  varieties  to  sell,  as  I  only  raised  a  few  trees 


Prof.  J.  L.  Budd  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College 
spent  several  weeks  in  southern  California  this  year, 
and  took  occasion  to  urge  the  importance  of  winter 
growth  of  legumes,  a  fact  which  many  of  our  growers 
of  orchards  have  long  recognized  and  which  has  been 
frequently  mentioned  in  our  columns.  Prof.  Budd 
contributes  to  the  discussion  the  teachings  of  his  ob- 
servation, which  will  be  received  with  interest. 

When  Prof.  Budd  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Col- 
lege was  in  Redlands,  says  the  Citrograph,  he  was 
continually  talking  of  the  necessity  of  planting 
legumes  in  our  orange  orchards.  He  condemned  se- 
verely our  practice  of  clean  culture  in  winter,  and 
said  that  nitrogen-fixing  plants  should  occupy  the 
ground  during  that  season,  to  be  plowed  under  in  the 
spring.  Since  leaving  here,  Prof.  Budd  has  written 
the  following  letter  on  the  same  subject: 

Over  the  earth  the  value  of  clover  in  keeping  up 
the  fertility  of  the  soils  in  orchard  and  garden  was 
well  understood  long  prior  to  the  discovery  of  scien- 
tists that  its  root  nodules  developed  nitrogen  in  the 
soil  and  rendered  other  essentials  to  perfect  plant 
growth  available.  More  recently,  in  the  fruit  grow- 
ing centers  of  Europe  and  Asia,  other  legumes,  such 
as  the  common  pea,  the  cow  pea,  the  lupines  and  the 
vetches,  were  found  quite  as  valuable  as  the  clovers 
as  nitrogen  manufacturers,  the  better  fitted  for 
growth  among  fruit  trees,  especially  in  countries 
where  summer  culture  is  essential. 

In  south  France,  Italy  and  Florida  prior  to  the 
freeze,  orange  orchards  could  be  found  with  perfect 
foliage  and  crop  of  perfect  fruit,  which  have  for  ten 
or  more  years  had  a  crop  of  peas,  lupines  or  vetches 
turned  under  each  year.  A  good  illustration  in 
southern  California  is  found  in  the  orchard  of  I.  Ford 
of  Redlands.  For  two  years  in  succession  he  has 
turned  under  heavy  crops  of  peas.  In  addition,  he 
has  put  on  some  wood  ashes.  Visitors  will  find  the 
foliage  of  his  trees  peculiarly  dark  and  uniform  in 
color,  and  will  hear  the  story  that  the  heavy  crop  of 
Navel  oranges  was  uniform  in  size,  dark-colored, 
heavy  and  free  from  cracks  or  roughened  skin. 

This  effect  on  the  foliage,  heavy  bearing  and  grade 
of  fruit  has  been  reported  to  the  writer  many  times 
in  Europe  and  America,  not  only  with  citrus  fruits, 
but  with  all  the  deciduous  ones.  The  humus  from  the 
turned-under  crop,  together  with  the  nitric  acid  de- 
veloped, seems  to  be  the  one  thing  needful  for  perfect 
fruits,  especially  when  supplemented  with  wood 
ashes. 

Among  the  other  gains  of  the  winter-covering  of 
the  soil  with  legumes  may  be  enumerated  (1)  the  les- 
sened wash  of  the  soil  by  winter  rains  ;  (2)  the  les- 
sened evaporation  ;  (3)  the  more  perfect  rest  of  the 
trees  in  winter  and  later  blossoming  ;  (4)  increased 
certainty  that  the  fruit  will  not  drop  ;  (5)  the  annual 
crop  of  humus  turned  under  will  put  the  soil  in  bet- 
ter mechanical  condition,  enabling  it  to  hold  water 
better  during  the  irrigation  period. 

The  Canadian  pea  does  well  here,  and  is  much 
cheaper  than  that  of  the  garden  sorls  better  for 
table  use.  Mr.  Ford  of  Redlands  uses  the  Prussian 
Blue  variety,  as  he  sells  the  crop  for  table  use  at  a 
profit.  In  south  France  the  lupines  are  used.  Over 
southern  California  are  found  several  native  species 
of  the  lupine,  at  least  four  of  which  are  better  than 
the  varieties  used  in  Europe.    Some  one  should  en- 


gage in  the  business  of  growing  on  a  large  scale  the 
best  native  lupines  for  seed.  If  not  plowed  under 
until  the  seed  ripens,  the  one  sowing  will  seed  the 
ground  for  years. 

Another  grand  legume  for  the  sandier  lands  of  this 
vicinity  is  the  Russian  vetch.  On  quite  thin  land  this 
will  make  a  grand  growth,  and  as  a  nitrogen  pro- 
ducer it  excels  the  clovers.  The  cow  peas  used  so 
extensively  in  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida  will  not 
probably  endure  the  winter  frosts  of  this  region;  yet 
they  are  variable  in  hardiness  as  found  in  the  Old 
World,  and  experiment  would  soon  determine  the 
hardiest  variety. 

The- frequent  query:  "  Will  not  plowing  under  a 
heavy  crop  of  barley  or  alfilerea  do  as  much  good  as 
rolling  under  the  peas,  lupines  or  vetches  ?  "  only 
needs  the  practical  man's  answer  to  another  query  : 
Will  plowing  under  a  full  crop  of  weeds  benefit  lands 
as  much  as  rolling  under  a  crop  of  clover  ? 

[The  last  reference  of  Prof.  Budd  is  of  course  very 
forcible  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Eastern 
and  European  practice  of  plowing  in  clover,  but  all 
Californians  have  not  that  criterion  for  judging.  The 
fact  is  that  plants  which  are  not  legumes  do  not  have 
the  nitrogen-gathering  power  of  that  class,  and  con- 
sequently add  much  less  valuable  material  to  the 
soil.— Ed.] 

Small  Fruits  in   Orange  County. 

Paul  Poetsch  gave  a  paper  on  small  fruits  at  the 
recent  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Anaheim, 
citing  bis  interesting  experiences  with  new  European 
varieties  which  he  had  recently  introduced.  What 
he  says  will  command  the  attention  of  all  California 
strawberry  growers,  for  few  of  them  have  tried  the 
varieties  he  speaks  of.  He  believes  the  vicinity  of 
Anaheim  is  best  suited  for  the  German  varieties, 
about  which  more  is  said  later  on. 

Culture  of  Strawberries. — For  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  the  strawberry  are  indispensable,  first,  the 
right  soil;  second,  the  right  way  of  cultivation; 
third,  of  course,  the  climate.  Best  suited  for  the 
strawberry  is  a  light,  loamy  soil,  which  will  retain 
the  moisture  a  long  time,  and  which  must  contain 
the  necessary  food  for  the  plant;  if  not,  then  this 
must  be  remedied  by  a  generous  application  of  ma- 
nure. Cow  manure  is  better  than  any  other  for  this 
purpose,  while  for  a  heavy  soil  well  rotted  horse 
manure  would  do  better  service.  One  very  import- 
ant point  is  that  the  soil  must  not  be  too  rich  in 
plant  food,  as  a  very  serious  result  would  be  that 
the  plants  would  be  overloaded  with  vines  and 
flowers  and  would  bear  very  few  and  small  fruits  or 
berries.  To  raise  a  perfect  plant  the  soil  should  be 
in  a  good  and  even  condition,  as  far  as  moisture  is 
concerned.  To  obtain  this  the  plants  should  not  be 
irrigated  until  the  flowering  season  is  past,  and  after 
irrigating  they  should  be  well  cultivated  and  hoed, 
and  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  roots  are 
not  injured.  After  the  bearing  season  is  over  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  soil  is  not  kept  too  dry. 
About  the  latter  part  of  December  all  the  old  vines 
and  leaves  should  be  cut  off,  and  the  plant  should 
then  be  treated  as  told  before. 

To  begin  a  new  field  the  ground  should  be  plowed 
deep  and  well  harrowed;  then  ridges  should  be 
plowed  and  the  cuttings  planted  on  both  sides,  say, 
about  ten  or  fifteen  inches  apart  according  to  the 
variety.  Should  no  rain  come  after  planting,  then 
the  plants  should  be  irrigated  so  that  they  are  able 
to  root  well.  The  best  time  to  plant  is  from  De- 
cember to  April;  for,  if  planted  too  early,  they  will 
bloom  before  spring,  which  hurts  their  prospects  for 
a  good  summer  crop. 

Best  Varieties  to  Plant. — It  is  furthermore  of  great 
concern  to  plant  the  right  variety,  which  is  not  at 
all  easy  to  select.  As  I  have  said  before,  one  variety 
may  do  very  well  under  certain  climates  and  soil 
conditions,  while  under  changed  conditions  it  would 
be  an  entire  failure.  The  best  way  is  to  plant  only 
such  varieties  which  have  proved  of  value  here  and 
to  try  new  kinds  only  to  a  small  extent.  Among  the 
finest  new  strawberries  known  are  those  which_  have 
been  imported  from  Germany  in  the  last  few  years, 
as  they  are  almost  perfection  in  themselves.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  give  them  a  trial. 
Some  of  the  best  of  them  are  Nobel,  King  of  Saxony, 
Emperor's  Seedling.  Nobel,  the  variety  which  I 
cultivate,  was  the  best  in  the  market,  as  far  as 
heavy  bearing  and  strength  is  concerned,  when  I 
left  Germany  about  five  years  ago;  but  since  then 
the  Nobel  had  to  leave  the  market  to  make  place  for 
Emperor's  Seedlings  and  Conkurrent.  As  I  will  re- 
ceive within  a  few  weeks  about  eight  new  varieties, 
I  will  make  some  very  exhaustive  experiments  with 
them;  and,  if  desired,  will  give  any  information 
thereafter  about  them. 

Ratpberries: — This  berry  will  flourish  in  most  any 
soil  except  very  sandy.  The  best  is  a  nice  loose 
moist  loam;  in  such  the  berries  will  be  largest. 
Raspberries  need  all  the  sunshine  they  can  get,  and 
will  not  sjrow  in  shady  places.  It  is  also  not  advis- 
able to  let  them  stand  longer  than  four  to  five  years 
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in  one  place.  Some  of  the  best  are  the  Cuthbert, 
Herstine,  Falstaff  and  Hansel. 

B1acL-hm-;<-*.— Blackberries  demand  a  good  loose 
moist  or  well  irrigated  soil,  but  free  from  surface 
water,  as  in  that  case  the  berries  will  not  bear.  In 
the  fall  all  the  old  vines  should  be  cut  off  and  only 
three  to  five  new  sprouts  should  be  left  in  spaces 
from  three  to  five  feet.  While  cultivating,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  roots  are  not  injured,  as 
then  they  will  not  bear  any  perfect  fruit. 

Other  Berries.—  Other  varieties  of  berries  are.  be- 
sides those  already  mentioned,  the  gooseberry,  the 
wine-berry,  the  raspberry-strawberry  and  the  Japan- 
ese mayberry;  but  none  of  these  have  been. amply 
tried  in  this  vicinity  to  make  any  statement  about 
their  cultivation  and  value  for  market.  The  rasp- 
berry-strawberry is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  valu- 
able of  those  mentioned  above.  The  vines  of  this  va- 
riety die  every  year  to  the  ground  and  then  send 
forth  new  vines  every  spring  which  bear  berries 
which  are  something  like  the  strawberry.  Within  a 
few  years  we  will  be  able  to  tell  whether  it  will  pay 
to  plant  this  variety  or  not. 


I 
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Apple  Growing  in  California. 

S.  J.  Fdgerly  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute 
at  Anaheim  upheld  the  feasibility  of  growing  good 
apples  in  California  if  only  due  regard  be  paid  to 
securing  suitable  local  conditions  and  to  correct  prac- 
tice in  growing. 

Applfa  East  nnil  West. — My  earliest  recollection  of 
apples  back  in  New  England  and  near  the  Atlantic 
coast  brings  up  the  Greening  and  Baldwin,  which 
are  still  holding  their  places  in  the  front  rank  of 
good  apples  after  the  lapse  of  one-half  a  century 
with  hundreds  of  new  varieties  added  to  the  list. 

The  Greening  has  reached  this  coast,  but  lost  none 
of  its  merits  if — and  here  comes  the  vital  point  on 
which  the  question  of  flavor  hangs — its  location  and 
surroundings  are  adapted  to  its  needs.  The  last  re- 
mark hints  at  an  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is 
the.  matter  with  the  apple  ?  I  turn  to  my  Eastern 
friend  and  say,  "Is  there  anything  the  matter?" 
He  says,  "You  lack  flavor.  I  have  not  tasted  an 
apple  grown  in  California  that  at  all  compares  in 
flavor  with  our  Eastern  fruit."  1  say,  "Come  to 
my  orchard  when  my  fruit  is  at  its  best  and  I  will 
subject  my  apples  to  the  test  of  your  taste." 

The  complaint  has  been  lack  of  acid  and  juice 
say,  Do  these  apples  lack  acid  ?    They  say  no. 
they  lask  juice  ?    Same  answer. 

Xow,  Win/.' — When  we  go  to  the  foothills  where 
well  water  can  be  obtained  at  a  depth  of  150  to  300 
feet,  and  the  soil  is  what  is  called  mesa  and  the  cli- 
mate in  summer  fearfully  hot,  we  find  conditions  en- 
tirely unfavorable  to  the  apple,  it  being  dry,  insipid 
and  pithy. 

Go  into  the  mountain  canyons  and  at  an  altitude 
of  4000  to  6000  feet,  near  the  snow  line,  you  find  a 
more  moist  atmosphere  and  a  cooler  climate.  The 
result  is  choice  fruit  of  good  flavor.  Again,  go  near 
the  coast  where  you  find  the  same  conditions  and 
you  get  the  same  results.  A  damp,  cool  soil  with  no 
standing  water  is  necessary  for  the  apple  and  pear. 

Ajtjihs  nil  Alkali.— la  my  judgment,  we  will  have 
to  resort  to  under  draining,  especially  in  heavy  al- 
kali land.  I  have  planted  trees  in  alkali  soil  and 
they  have  failed  to  grow;  have  hauled  in  sand  and 
mixed  with  it  and  secured  a  fair  growth;  have  this 
winter,  in  replanting,  dug  out  holes  three  feet  in 
diameter  and  two  feet  in  depth  and  hauled  good  soil, 
put  it  in  the  holes  and  planted  the  trees.  I  have  yet 
to  see  what  the  result  will  be.  These  experiments 
are  in  heavy  alkali  soil. 

Good  Trees  on  Goad  Soil. — In  good  soil  I  have  no 
trouble  about  the  trees  growing.  I  plant  the  trees 
twenty  feet  apart  each  way,  head  them  two  to  two 
and  one-half  feet  in  height,  lean  at  an  angle  of  ten 
degrees  to  the  southwest  and  get  no  sun  scald.  Thin 
out  the  tops  in  trimming,  so  as  to  admit  sunlight  and 
air,  and  cut  back  each  year  about  one-half  of  the 
previous  year's  growth. 

Aim  to  get  a  good  growth  all  the  first  years  be- 
fore fruiting,  so  as  to  secure  good,  healthy,  strong, 
stocky  bodies,  and  on  them  build  low  spreading  tops, 
well  balanced  and  symmetrical.  I  want  then  a  good 
nourishing,  plant-making,  fruit-giving  food  for  these 
trees  when  fruiting  so  that  thev  can  give  me  their 
best  in  qantity  and  quality. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 

New  Law  About  Stray  Animals. 


The  treatment  of  animals 
and  are  found  either  on  the 
trespass  upon  the  fields  and 
not  their  owners  is  always 
vexing  question  to  farmers, 
islature  passed  a  new  law  o 
scribes  in  detail  what  is 


which  have  gone  astray 
highway  or  committing 
crops  of  those  who  are 
interesting  and  often  a 
The  last  California  L.eg- 
n  the  subject,  which  de- 
legal  procedure  in  such 


cases  in  this  State.    Because  of  its  direct  interest  to 
Rural  readers  we  publish  it  in  full: 

Section  1. — Any  person  finding  at  any  time  any 
estray  domestic  animal  or  animals  upon  his  premises 
or  highways  adjacent  thereto  may  take  up  the  same, 
and  no  person  shall  remove  them  from  the  possession 
of  the  taker- up,  or  from  the  possession  of  the  officer 
to  whom  they  may  have  been  delivered,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

Section  2. — Any  person  taking  up  any  estray  ani- 
mal or  animals,  shall  confine  the  same  in  a  secure 
place,  and  within  five  days  file  with  the  County  Re- 
corder of  the  county  in  which  such  estray  is  found,  a 
notice  containing'a  description  of  the  animal  or  ani- 
mals taken  up,  with  the  marks  and  brands,  if  they 
have  any.  together  with  the  probable  value  of  each 
animal  and  a  statement  of  the  place  where  the 
taker-up  found,  and  where  he  has  confined  the  same. 
The  County  Recorder  shall  receive  for  filing  said  no- 
tice the  sum  of  50  cents. 

Section  3. — At  any  time  within  thirty  days  frim 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  notice  specified  in  Section 
2  of  this  act,  any  person  claiming  such  estray  animal 
or  animals,  shall  appear  before  a  justice  of  the  peace 
of  the  township  wherein  said  animal  or  animals  were 
found,  and  make  claim  for  such  estray  animal  or  ani- 
mals. The  justice  shall  enter  such  claim  in  his  docket 
and  shall  notify  the  taker-up,  and  within  five  days 
after  the  making  of  such  claim,  the  justice  shall  hear 
the  claim  and  such  evidence  as  may  be  produced  by 
either  party,  and  shall  determine  the  case  according 
to  the  rights  of  the  parties,  both  with  reference  to 
the  ownership  and  possession  of  the  estray  animal  or 
animals,  and  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the 
taker-up  and  cost  of  the  proceedings.  Such  compen- 
sation shall  be  estimated  as  follows: 

1.  The  total  amount  paid  by  the  taker-up  to  the 
County  Recorder. 

2.  The  sum  of  15  cents  per  day  for  the  keeping 
and  care  of  each  horse,  mule,  jenny,  ass,  cow,  bull, 
ox,  steer  or  calf. 

3.  The  sum  of  5  cents  per  day  for  the  care  of  each 
sheep,  goat,  hog,  or  other  animal  not  hereinbefore 
specified. 

The  sum  of  $1  shall  be  paid  to  the  justice  of  the 
peace  by  the  party  or  parties  making  such  claim,  for 
each  claim  made  and  entered  by  him  as  aforesaid, 
which  shall  be  in  full  compensation  for  all  services 
rendered  by  him  in  connection  with  each  claim  so 
made. 

Section  4- — If  the  owner  does  not  appear  and  claim 
the  a'nimal  or  animals  taken  up  within  thirty  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  notice  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
then  the  taker-up  shall,  in  writing,  notify  a  consta- 
ble of  the  township  in  which  said  animal  or  animals 
are  held,  which  notice  shall  specify  that  he  has  com- 
plied with  all  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  that  the 
owner  of  said  animal  or  animals  has  failed  to  appear 
and  claim  the  same,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and 
that  such  animal  or  animals  are  held  by  him  subject 
to  sale.  Said  constable  shall  immediately  proceed  to 
sell  such  animal  or  animals  at  public  sale,  in  con- 
formity with  the  law  concerning  sale  on  execution, 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees  as  are  pro- 
vided by  law  for  sales  under  execution. 

Section  5. — Out  of  the  money  realized  for  the  sale 
of  estrays,  the  constable  shall  first  retain  his  fees, 
he  shall  then  pay  to  the  taker-up  his  costs  and  ex- 
penses, estimated  as  provided  in  Section  3  of  this 
act,  or  so  much  thereof  as  the  funds  in  his  hands 
will  permit,  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  he  shall  pay  to 
the  County  Treasurer,  to  be  held  by  him  for  the 
owner  of  the  estray  or  estrays,  for  which  it  was  re- 
ceived in  payment.  If  any  person  or  persons  shall, 
within  one  year  thereafter,  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  county  in  which 
the  estray  or  estrays  were  sold,  that  he  or  they  are 
entitled  to  the  sum  held  by  the  County  Treasurer,  or 
any  part  thereof,  the  said  Board  of  Supervisors  shall 
order  such  sum  to  be  paid  over  to  such  person  or 
persons;  and  if  not  so  proven  within  one  year,  then 
the  same  shall  become  a  part  of  the  common  school 
fund  of  said  county. 

Section  6. — All  sales  made  by  any  constable  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  convey  a  good  and 
valid  title  to  the  purchaser,  and  the  owner  of  the 
estray  so  sold  shall  thereafter  be  barred  from  all 
right  to  recover  the  same. 

Section  7.— The  taker-up  of  an  estray  animal  or 
animals  shall  use  reasonable  care  to  preserve  the 
same  from  injury,  but  if  any  estray  animal  or  ani- 
mals die  or  escape  from  the  possession  of  the  taker- 
up  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  the  time 
specified  in  Section  3  of  this  act,  the  taker-up  shall 
not  be  held  liable  in  any  manner  on  account  of  such 
animal. 

Section  8. — Nothing  in  this  act  shall  affect  the 
laws  or  regulations  in  force  or  which  may  be  in  force 
regarding  estray,  the  poundkeeper,  or  other  pound 
officer,  within  the  limits  of  any  city  or  town  where 
laws  regarding  estrays  are  in  force. 

Section  9. — All  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts  relat- 
ing to  estrays  now  in  force  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  10.— This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  af- 
ter its  passage. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Notes  on  Potato  Culture. 


By  A.  P.  Martin  at  Two  Rock  Grange,  Sonoma  County. 

In  selecting  seed  potatoes,  choose  medium-sized, 
smooth  tubers,  free  from  scab  or  any  skin  disease, 
and  see  that  they  are  a  true  type  of  the  variety  used. 
For  instance,  in  selecting  seed  from  the  Burbank 
sports,  take  those  that  are  long  rather  than  those 
of  a  roundish  shape. 

Cutting  for  Seed.  —  At  planting  time  cut  the  tubers 
into  pieces  containing  about  three  eyes,  if  large 
potatoes  are  used  for  seed  ;  otherwise,  cut  into  pieces 
that  are  thick,  not  thin  through,  as  they  are  liable 
to  dry  out  if  kept  long  after  being  cut,  thereby  im- 
pairing the  vitality  of  the  eye  or  plant  germ.  The 
Burbank,  especially,  should  be  planted  soon  after 
being  cut  to  secure  best  results.  Not  more  than 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  should  intervene 
between  cutting  and  planting. 

Planting. — The  cut  pieces  should  be  planted  usually 
about  4  or  5  inches  deep.  After  planting,  harrow 
across  the  rows  once  and  then  wait  until  the  potato 
plants  begin  to  show  above  the  surface,  and  harrow 
again,  this  time  with  the  rows.  After  about  a  week 
or  ten  days  it  will  be  well  to  harrow  again  with 
the  rows. 

Cultivation. — The  after  cultivation  should  be  done 
with  cultivators,  and,  like  babies  and  tooth  brushes, 
everybody  likes  his  own  the  best.  A  good  cultivator 
for  the  first  time  is  one  with  very  small  teeth  like  a 
harrow,  with  the  lower  end  turned  forward  and 
flattened  out  a  little.  Run  this  5  or  6  inches  deep, 
close  up  to  the  plants.  This  style  of  cultivation 
runs  with  the  frame  against  the  surface  of  the  soil 
so  that  the  depth  of  cultivation  is  regulated  by  the 
length  of  the  teeth  below  the  cultivator  frame. 

Later  Cultivation. — For  the  next  and  subsequent 
cultivations,  if  found  necessary,  a  common  walking 
cultivator,  with  shovels  about  2>,  inches  wide,  is  a 
good  tool  to  use.  As  the  object  now  is  to  kill  weeds 
and  preserve  a  soil  mulch  to  retain  moisture  in  the 
soil,  run  your  cultivator  shallow,  not  over  2  inches 
deep,  lest  you  destroy  the  roots  upon  which  the 
plant  depends  for  supplying  it  with  nourishment 
and  moisture. 

Scab  Preventive. — If  not  possible  to  secure  seed 
free  from  scab,  it  is  asserted  by  many  who  have 
tried  it  that  a  bath  in  water,  diluted  with  corrosive 
sublimate  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  200  gallons  of 
water,  will  prevent  the  formation  of  scab  on  the 
tubers. 

Sue. — If  commercial  tubers  are  sought  and  little 
ones  are  not  desired,  use  large  or  medium-sized 
potatoes  for  planting.  You  can  cut  such  ones  with 
fewer  eyes  to  the  piece  and  will  have  fewer  stems  to 
the  hill,  thereby  producing  nearly  all  fair-sized 
tubers,  if  soil  and  conditions  are  right. 

Distances. — As  the  demand  of  the  trade  is  for 
medium-sized  tubers,  plant  about  17  inches  apart  in 
the  rows,  with  the  latter  about  40  or  42  inches  apart. 
Otherwise,  in  fertile  soil  the  tuber  will  grow  very 
large,  thereby  lessening  their  selling  price  in  market. 

Discussion. — After  Mr.  Martin's  paper  had  been 
read  questions  were  asked  and  an  animated  discus- 
sion followed,  from  which  it  was  learned  that  Mr. 
Martin  favored  shallow  culture.  J.  R.  Does  favored 
seeds  with  deep  eyes,  and  in  shape  long,  with  round 
ends.  In  regard  to  scab,  the  opinion  seemed  to  pre- 
vail that  the  soil  alone  was  responsible  for  it,  and 
that  some  soils  would  always  produce  scabby  pota- 
toes, while  in  other  soils  they  would  always  be 
smooth.  It  does  not  affect  the  quality  of  the  potato, 
it  was  asserted.  In  fact,  J.  B.  Purrine  related  that 
on  a  certain  piece  of  land  of  his,  where  the  potatoes 
were  always  scabby,  the  quality  was  extra  good, 
some  dealers  in  Petaluma  and  San  Rafael  paid  him 
an  extra  price  for  his  scabby  potatoes. 


The  Evolution  of  Higher  Forms  of  Cosmos. 


The  popularity  of  cosmos  in  this  State  assures  us 
that  many  California  flower  growers  will  be  glad  to 
hear  of  the  improved  forms  which  are  being  devel- 
oped by  a  California  lady  florist  of  high  reputation 
on  two  continents,  Mrs.  Theodosia  B.  Shepherd  of 
Ventura.  Her  own  account  of  the  progress  of  this 
flower,  as  written  for  American  Gardening,  is  very 
interesting. 

Popularity  of  Cosmos. — Never  was  a  plant  more 
appropiately  named  than  this  stately  queen  of  the 
garden,  combining  so  many  perfect  qualities,  tall, 
graceful,  beautiful  in  flower  and  foliage.  Blooming 
at  a  time  when  other  flowers  are  scarce,  it  has  be- 
come the  crowning  glory  of  the  garden  in  autumn 
and  is  invaluable  for  cut  flowers. 

When  cosmos  first  appeared  in  its  sweet  simplicity 
a  few  years  ago,  it  struck  the  popular  heart  like  a 
new  and  beautiful  song,  and  each  year  since  it  has 
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gained  friends  and  admirers,  and  developed  new 
beauty,  new  types  and  shades  of  color. 

Natural  Variation. — The  foliage  has  changed  almost 
as  much  as  the  flowers;  the  leaves  in  some  plants  are 
as  fine  as  in  the  most  filmy  fern;  in  others  again  it  is 
large  and  spreading,  and  almost  as  coarsely  lanci- 
nated  as  some  varieties  of  perennial  larkspur;  between 
these  two  there  are  all  grades. 

The  flowers  have  increased  in  size  each  season  since 
it  was  first  introduced;  from  small  flowers  2  inches 
across,  there  are  developed  monster  blossoms,  fre- 
quently measuring  from  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter. 

The  Art  of  the  Hybridizer. — Thus  far  Nature,  with 
her  kind  impartiality,  has  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  changes  in  the  simple  type  of 
cosmos.  When  the  intelligent  hybridizer  becomes  her 
faithful  co-worker,  there  will  be  revelations  of  beauty 
in  cosmos  undreamed  of  to-day.  We  have  now  the 
new  yellow  cosmos,  a  stranger,  dwarf  in  habit  and 
trailing.  It  is  very  pretty  and  dainty,  the  color 
very  rich,  but  in  comparison  with  the  new  types  it 
is  a  veritable  liliputian;  small  as  it  is,  it  is  destined 
to  exert  a  strong  influence  upon  the  cosmos  of  the 
future.  The  union  of  this  little  stranger  of  oriental 
color  with  the  pure  white,  pink  and  red  should  give 
new  and  rich  shades,  delightful  to  contemplate. 

Notes  on  Culture. — To  be  thoroughly  appreciated, 
cosmos  should  be  grown  in  large  quantities,  in 
masses,  in  groups,  in  lines,  as  single  specimens,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  seen  in  all  its  phases. 

A  single  specimen  plant  often  covers  a  space  of 
of  10  or  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  adorned  with 
blossoms  from  the  ground  up. 

If  planted  about  the  first  of  May,  the  plant  grows 
very  tall,  and  the  stems  frequently  measure  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  the  branches  5  or  (i  feet 
in  length.  If  planted  late  it  grows  about  about  3  or 
4  feet  high,  and  comes  into  bloom  the  same  time  as 
that  which  was  planted  early;  the  flowers  are  just  as 
large  and  the  plants  more  easy  to  manage  when  not 
so  tall.  When  planted  in  the  late  fall  it  comes  into 
bloom  when  the  plants  are  about  1  foot  high,  and 
the  flowers  are  small. 

The  Newer  Kinds. — There  are  white  and  pink  flow- 
ers with  full  round  petals,  slightly  incurved,  very 
large,  resembling  camellias;  pink  and  white  frilled 
ones,  with  very  large  broad  petals  with  edges 
fringed;  these  resemble  Rorrmeya  Voulteri or  California 
tree  poppy;  flowers  in  pink,  white  and  mauve,  with 
plain  round  petals  and  large  flat  eye,  having  a  waxen 
appearance  and  yet  much  resembling  Anemone  Ja- 
ponica,  in  large  and  small  sizes,  the  larger  ones  having 
broad-plaited  petals;  flowers  with  a  maroon  ring 
around  the  eye;  large  pink  and  white  star-like  flow- 
ers; charming  crimson  flowers  of  infinite  variety  of 
shape,  measuring  4  and  5  inches  across;  white  flowers 
with  a  delicate  mauve  ring  around  the  eye. 

Indeed,  there  are  so  many  beautiful  combinations 
of  shapes,  shades  and  colors  that  I  cannot  find  lan- 
guage to  properly  describe  them. 

Volunteer  Crop. — My  flowers,  which  I  considered 
splendid  last  year,  are  now  even  finer  than  they 
were  at  that  time.  The  ground  was  plowed  in  the 
early  winter,  and  this  crop  (self  sown)  came  up  so 
strong  and  thick  that  I  decided  to  let  the  plants  re- 
main; they  received  a  check  from  the  dry  winds  and 
cool  weather,  which  interrupted  the  root  growth  and 
caused  them  to  set  their  buds  when  about  2  feet  high, 
and  such  splendid  flowers  they  have  given  in  spite  of 
this  fact  !  They  are  the  astonishment  and  delight 
of  every  one  who  sees  them.  The  large  size  flowers, 
the  immense  petals,  the  beautiful  shades  of  color, 
especially  the  red,  which  is  so  rich  and  unusual  in 
in  cosmos,  make  them  wonderfully  attractive  and 
beautiful. 

Two  Crops  a  Year. — I  have  become  a  great  cosmos 
enthusiast,  for  these  grand  flowers  are  only  a  prom- 
ise of  still  greater  beauty  to  come.  I  shaH  work 
with  renewed  zest,  for  from  this  early  strain  I  can 
grow  two  crops  of  cosmos  a  year,  and  thus  carry  on 
experiments  all  the  faster. 

I  predict  for  cosmos  a  most  brilliant  future,  that 
it  will  rank  with  the  chrysanthemum  in  use  and  pop- 
ularity in  the  very  near  future.  Its  evolution  into 
such  magnificent  beauty  through  accidental  cross- 
fertilizing  alone,  is  something  wonderful. 


and  by  growing  quickly,  they  will  be  much  sweeter 
and  more  tender.  When  hoeing  onions  do  not  throw 
the  dirt  over  them,  as  this  will  be  apt  to  make  skul- 
lions.  It  is  their  nature  to  grow  on  top  of  the  ground, 
and  the  dirt  should  be  kept  away,  just  leaving  the 
roots  well  covered.  Use  a  sharp  stick  or  knife  to 
loosen  the  dirt  around  them." 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Points  on  Onion  Growing. 

A  man  of  experience  gives  the  Petaluma  Budget 
some  points  on  onion  growing  which  may  be  found  of 
value  to  growers  of  small  gardens:  "  Take  a  plot  of 
ground  and  make  it  very  rich  with  fertilizer,  and 
pulverize  until  the  soil  is  very  fine;  then  mark  out 
quite  closely  together,  as  this  is  to  be  hoed  and  not 
plowed.  When  the  season  gets  dry  this  patch  should 
be  well  watered.  Dig  a  small  tlitch  in  the  middle  of 
each  row,  and  run  the  water  through  these.  When 
the  onions  begin  to  bottom,  put  up  a  leach,  and  fill 
two-thirds  full  of  fresh  cow  manure,  and  keep  full  of 
water  until  the  strength  is  run  out.  This  liquid  ma- 
nure should  be  weakened  with  water  until  about  the 
color  of  strong  tea;  run  this  through  the  trenches  at 
least  twice  a  week.  The  tops  of  the  onions  should 
be  bent  over  in  order  to  make  them  bottom  nicely. 
The  liquid  manure  will  make  them  grow  very  fast, 


Treatment  for  the  Codlin  floth. 


THE  SUGAR  BEET. 


Experiments  at  the  South. 


At  the  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  in  No- 
vember, 1895,  many  complained  of  being  no  longer 
successful  in  using  Paris  green  for  the  destruction 
of  the  codlin  month  larva.  Many  reported  serious 
loss,  others  the  loss  of  their  entire  apple  and  pear 
crops,  although  they  sprayed  with  what  they  sup- 
posed was  Paris  green.  Most  of  them  had  secured 
excellent  results  hertofore,  and  were  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand the  reason  of  the  failure,  and  had  thus  be- 
come prejudiced  against  its  use.  We  at  once  insti- 
tuted an  investigation  of  the  various  substances  sold 
as  Paris  green.  Of  nineteen  samples  examined,  none 
contained  above  15  per  cent  of  arsenious  acid.  Sev- 
eral samples,  although  of  nearly  the  same  shade  or 
color  as  pure  Paris  green,  contained  no  arsenious 
acid. 

Adulterators  Alarmed. — The  results  of  this  evesti- 
gation  were  published  February  29,  1896,  and  the 
growers  were  requested  to  demand  from  the  dealers 
a  written  guarantee  that  the  articles  contained  at 
least  50  per  cent  arsenious  acid.  Evidently  the 
dealers  became  alarmed  at  the  great  fraud  they  had 
perpetrated  upon  the  growers,  for  most  all  the 
cheap  stuffs  were  withdrawn  from  sale,  and  soon 
after  they  advertised  Paris  green  of  from  50  to  58 
per  cent  arsenious  acid,  and  a  guarantee  to  this 
effect  accompanied  each  order.  The  consequence 
was  that  last  year  there  was  better  and  less  wormy 
fruit  than  for  years  past,  and  in  many  instances 
where  large  shipments  of  apples  were  made  from 
orchards  that  were  formerly  badly  infected,  not  a 
single  larva  was  found. 

Now  that  the  season  for  spraying  is  at  hand,  the 
growers  are  again  warned  against  purchasing  adul- 
terated Paris  green,  or  cheap  stuffs  sold  as  such,  for 
the  fraud  evidently  is  again  being  practiced.  During 
the  past  week  several  samples  were  received  -for  ex- 
amination, which  were  found  to  be  grossly  adulter- 
ated. 

Time  to  Spray. — Spraying  for  the  codlin  moth,  to 
insure  the  best  results,  must  be  done  at  the  proper 
time,  and  if  not  thoroughly  done,  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  material.  Those  that  spray  at  the  proper  time, 
and  with  the  greatest  thoroughness,  are  the  ones 
whose  fruit  commands  the  best  prices,  and  is  much 
sought  after.  Spraying  should  commence  as  soon  as 
the  petals  of  the  blossoms  fall,  to  be  followed  by  a 
second  application  about  two  weeks  after  the  first. 
Growers  must  watch  matters  closely,  and  if  neces- 
sary spray  a  third  time,  three  weeks  after  the  sec- 
ond application,  but  this  may  not  be  required,  it  de- 
pending largely  upon  the  season.  Above  all  do  not 
forget  to  spray  with  Paris  green  of  the  best  quality, 
using  one  pound  to  200  gallons  of  water,  without  any 
additions. 

Codlin  Moth  and  Apple  or  Pear  Scab. — Where  the 
presence  of  apple  or  pear  scab  is  observed,  the  fol- 
lowing fungicide  should  be  added  to  the  Paris  green: 

Sulphate  of  copper  25  pounds. 

Fresh  lime  30  pounds. 

Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  30  gallons  of 
water  ;  slack  the  lime,  and  add  the  copper  solution, 
and  strain  into  the  spray  tank  with  the  Paris  green. 

Arsenate  of  Lead. — Experiments  with  this  new  in- 
secticide were  made  last  year  with  very  satisfactory 
results,  and  the  experiments  of  this  year  will  estab- 
lish its  merits  fully.  The  arsenate  of  lead  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  11  ounces  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  4 
ounces  of  arsenate  of  soda  in  150  gallons  of  water. 
This  is  the  strength  used  in  Massachusetts  for  the 
destruction  of  the  gypsy  moth  caterpillars,  and  a 
milder  solution  may  be  equally  efficacious  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  larva;  of  the  codlin  moth. 

Professor  For  bush  says:  "This  is  arsenate  of 
lead,  a  poison  slower  in  its  action  than  the  other, 
but  which  has  three  distinct  advantages.  1.  It  can 
be  used  at  any  desired  strength  without  serious  injury 
to  the  foliage.  2.  It  is  visible  wherever  used,  as  it 
forms  a  whitish  coating  on  the  leaves.  3.  It  has  ad- 
hesive qualities  given  it  probably  by  the  acetate  of 
lead,  and  therefore  remains  on  the  leaves  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  Paris  green.  When  sufficient 
glucose  was  added  to  a  strong  mixture  of  arsenate 
of  lead,  it  withstood  rainstorms  and  remained  on  the 
foliage  during  the  entire  season." 

The  fact  that  the  poison  can  be  used  three  or  four 
times  stronger,  or  more,  than  necessary  without  in- 
juring the  foliage,  is  a  strong  point  in  its  favor, 
and  the  cost  of  the  material  is  quite  low. 

B.  M.  Lelong, 
Secretary  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 

Sacramento,  April,  1897. 


At  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Anaheim, 
E.  R.  Turck  gave  an  account  of  some  experiments 
in  beet  growing  at  the  south,  which  introduce  some 
rather  novel  considerations  and  results.  He  noted 
the  fact  that  sugar  beet  culture  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia within  the  last  six  years  has  shown  itself  to 
be  a  success.  In  this  time  about  300,000  tons  of 
beets  have  been  grown  in  that  region  and  accepted 
for  sugar  producing  purposes.  The  advantages  of 
climate  and  soil  are  seen  by  these  figures  in  a  gen- 
eral way.  There  has  been  a  number  of  experiences, 
but  as  yet  they  have  not  been  made  public,  and  Mr. 
Turck  undertook  to  repeat  some  that  had  come  to  his 
knowledge. 

Protection  Against  Heavy  Winds. — It  has  been  ob- 
served that  planting  from  north  to  south  is  more  fa- 
vorable than  from  east  to  west,  but  this  would  not 
be  sufficient  against  the  heavy  winds.  Mr.  Hache, 
manager  of  the  beet-growing  department  at  Chino, 
is  trying  three  different  experimental  plots  of  ten 
acres  each.  Here  barley  and  beet  seed  are  sown  in 
the  same  ground.    The  different  tests  are  : 

First — Barley  with  fertilizer. 

Second — Barley  without  fertilizer,  and  beet  seed 
drilled  after  the  barley  puts  in  its  appearance. 

Third — Barley  and  beet  seed  drilled  together. 
Where  the  barley  has  the  start  of  the  beets  it  will 
give  the  required  protection. 

Another  Experiment. — Mr.  Gus  Hanson  gives  his  ex- 
perience in  the  following  words  :  "  The  year  18% 
was  a  dry  year  and  lots  of  desert  wind.  My  beets 
were  planted  early  and  were  in  fine  shape  and  ready 
to  be  thinned  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  but  the 
desert  wind  that  prevailed  during  the  end  of  March 
took  nearly  all  and  I  had  to  sow  over  again.  This 
year  I  sowed  six  strips  of  barley,  each  sixty  feet 
wide,  early  in  September  as  a  windbrake  to  protect 
the  beets.  I  am  satisfied  that  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose. 

"I  sowed  one  acre  of  beets  in  November  to  see  if 
we  "could  not  raise  beets  earlier,  and  got  a  good 
stand,  but  the  ground  was  too  heavy  to  be  cultivated 
right.  The  soil  should  be  light  to  plant  to  early 
beets. 

"  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  success  of 
beet  raising  in  southern  California.  The  climate  is 
well  adapted  for  it." 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Hanson  that  the  climate  and  soil 
of  southern  California  are  well  adapted,  and  have 
many  advantages. 

Early  Beets. — Beets  sown  in  November  after  a  crop 
of  potatoes  had  been  taken  out  and  the  ground,  well 
irrigated,  are  now  ripe  on  the  Steinke  place  in  West 
Anaheim,  two  tests  showing  over  14  per  cent  in 
sugar,  and  80  per  cent  purity  in  the  juice.  We  have 
here  what  seems  to  be  a  large  field  open  for  fall  irri- 
gation and  fall  sowing  of  sugar  beets. 

More  tests  will  be  made  to  follow  up  this  matter. 
Beets  sown  in  winter,  at  the  end  of  December,  have 
now  a  fair  stand,  but  are  much  less  advanced  than 
the  November  seed. 

Beet  seed  put  in  by  Mr.  Mauerhan  in  December, 
with  fertilizer,  nitrate  and  phosphate,  are  growing 
thriftily  and  well  now  without  irrigation.  For  com- 
parison a  plot  without  fertilizer  has  been  planted. 
In  one  plot  nitrate  was  put  on  the  young  plants. 
This  is  another  way  of  giving  strength  to  the  young 
plants,  and  help  them  through  the  windy  season. 


An  Arizona  Publication. 


The  Arizona  Experiment  Station  has  just  issued  a 
timely  bulletin  upon  the  sugar  beet.  Never  before 
in  the  United  States  has  there  been  manifested  such 
interest  in  the  sugar  beet,  and  sugar  beet  culture,  as 
at  present.  The  agricultural  press  from  the  British 
Possessions  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  bear  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  people 
throughout  the  United  States  are  aroused  in  this 
matter,  and  propose  finding  out  whether  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  United  States  to  grow  its  own  sugar  in- 
stead of  sending  abroad  each  year  the  enormous  sum 
$100,000,000  for  this  commodity.  The  remarkable 
success  attained  at  nearly,  if  not  quite  all,  the  facto- 
ries in  operation  during  the  past  year  has  stimulated 
this  interest,  and  now  there  is  scarcely  a  locality  in 
the  United  States  which  does  not  desire  a  sugar  beet 
factory,  and  is  not  taking  steps  to  ascertain  whether 
beets  cannot  be  grown  of  sufficient  richness  of  sugar- 
to  warrant  the  establishing  of  a  factory  in  that 
place.  In  view  of  these  facts  this  bulletin  will  un- 
doubtedly be  welcomed  by  a  large  part  of  the  farm- 
ing community  in  many  portions  of  the  Union.  The 
bulletin  is  an  extensive  one,  going  to  some  length 
into  the  history  of  the  sugar  beet  industry,  and  giv- 
ing numerous  statistics  setting  forth  the  advantages 
to  a  community  of  a  sugar  beet  factory.  While  des- 
tined primarily  for  regions  in  which  the  beet  must 
be  grown  by  means  of  irrigation,  it  is  not  without 
interest  to  all  localities.  It  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all 
interested  who  will  apply  to  Wm.  Stowe  Devol,  Di- 
rector Experiment  Station,  Tucson,  Arizona, 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Little  Breeches. 


1  don't  go  much  on  religion, 

I  never  ain't  had  no  show  ; 
But  I've  got  a  middlin'  tight  grip,  sir, 

On  the  handful  o'  things  I  know. 
I  don't  pan  out  on  the  prophets 

And  free-will,  and  that  sort  of  thing- 
Hut  I  b'lieve  in  God  and  the  angels, 

(Over  sence  one  night  last  spring. 

1  come  into  town  with  some  turnips, 

And  my  little  Gabe  come  along— 
No  4-year-old  in  the  country 

Could  beat  him  for  pretty  and  strong, 
Peart  and  chipper  and  sassy, 

Always  ready  to  swear  and  fight— 
And  I'd"  larnt  him  to  chaw  terbaccer 

Jest  to  keep  his  milk-teeth  white. 

The  snow  come  down  like  a  blanket 

As  I  passed  Taggart's  store; 
1  went  in  for  a  jug  of  molasses 

And  left  the  team  at  the  door. 
They  scared  at  something  and  started  — 

I  heard  one  little  squall, 
And  hell-to-split  over  the  prairie 

Went  team,  Little  Breeches  and  all. 

Hell- to-split  over  the  prairie; 

I  was  almost  froze  with  skeer: 
But  we  rousted  up  some  torches, 

And  searched  for  'em  far  and  near. 
At  last  we  struck  hosses  and  wagon, 

Snowed  under  a  soft  white  mound, 
Upsot— dead  beat— but  of  little  Gabe 

No  hide  nor  hair  was  found. 

And  here  all  hope  soured  on  me 

Of  my  feller  critters'  aid  ; 
I  jest  flopped  down  on  my  marrow  bones 

Crotch  deep  in  the  snow  and  prayed. 
****** 
By  this  time  the  torches  was  played  out, 

And  me  and  Isrul  Parr 
Went  off  for  some  wood  to  a  sheepfold 

That  he  said  was  somewhar  thar. 

We  found  it  at  last,  and  a  little  shed 

Where  they  shut  up  the  lambs  at  night. 
We  looked  in  and  seen  them  huddled  thar, 

So  warm  and  sleepy  and  white : 
And  thar  sot  Little  Breeches  and  chirped, 

As  peart  as  ever  you  see, 
"  I  want  a  chaw  of  terbacker, 

And  that's  what's  the  matter  of  me." 

How  did  he  git  thar;  Angels. 

He  could  never  have  walked  in  that  storm; 
They  jest  scooped  down  and  toted  him 

To  whar  it  was  safe  and  warm ; 
And  I  think  that  saving  a  little  child. 

And  fotching  him  to  bis  own, 
Is  a  derned  sight  better  business 

Than  loafing  around  the  Throne. 

— John  Hay. 


How  Lyda   Holmes  flanaged. 

"  Girls,  do  you  ever  feel  glad  that  it 
is  not  the  thing  to  sell  souls  nowadays — 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  market 
for  such  articles  is  closed,  and  that 
dollars  are  not  to  be  had  for  a  trifle 
like  one's  signature  in  blood  ?  " 

"Lyda,  Lyda,  what  are  you  talking 
about  ?  "  exclaimed  the  audience  of 
two  in  a  united  breath. 

It  was  a  June  afternoon,  and  at  that 
hour  which  the  girls  called  reconstruc- 
tion period.  Mary  Holmes  was  braid- 
ing her  hair;  Judith  Camp,  visitor,  was 
sewing  fresh  ruffles  on  a  dress;  while 
Lyda  was  still  a  hot,  rebellious  heap 
among  the  pillows,  doing  nothing. 

"  This  I  am  talking  about,''  she  said. 
"  I  want  to  go  away  this  summer  des- 
perately. I  am  not  sick,  there  is  no 
necessity,  but  I  am  tired  of  school  and 
vacation,  school  and  vacation,  and  I 
have  reached  the  point  where  1  don't 
dare  to  read  excursion  rates  for  fear  I 
shall  be  overtempted  and  abscond  with 
the  spoons.  Unreasonable  as  it  is,  I 
want  to  go  and  see  the  ocean,  and  hear  j 
the  waves,  and  all  the  rest  of  it." 

"Couldn't  you  ask  father,  or  be  re- 
signed ?"  suggested  Mary,  still  braid- 
ing her  hair. 

"  No,  I  couldn't.  I  cost  more  than 
any  of  you  as  it  it.  Besides,  if  father 
had  the  money,  mother  ought  to  have 
the  trip;  and  father  hasn't  the  money. 
Everybody  knows  what  it  is  to  be 
postmaster  in  a  little  town.  Not  one 
father  in  a  hundred  would  think  of 
sending  a  daughter  to  college  with  an 
income  small  as  his.  I  feel  remorse 
every  time  I  remember  that  1  am  an 
unprofitable  freshman.  Nevertheless, 
that  vision  of  the  Atlantic  will  not 
leave  me.  For  thirty  dollars  I  could 
go  and  stay  three  weeks  at  Bluff 
Point,  where  the  Willets  are.  They 
told  me  so.    Moreover,  Mary  Holmes. 


the  real  humiliating  point  is,  to  be 
seventeen  years  old,  good  at  Greek  and 
clever  at  the  piano,  able-bodied  and 
strong-minded,  and  incapable  of  get- 
ting together  thirty  wretched  dollars 
at  a  month's  notice.  I  will  not  be  the 
victim  of  circumstances,  and  I  will 
have  that  money." 

"Lyda,  you  are  beside  yourself," 
said  Mary. 

"  Tell  us  how  you  intend  to  manage; 
that  will  be  entertaining,  at  least," 
drawled  Judith. 

"1  was  in  Hallet's  store  yesterday," 
answered  Lyda,  "when  the  Munroe 
girls  came  down  from  the  Hill.  There 
are  a  great  many  people  boarding  there 
this  summer,  and  these  girls  wanted 
candy.  You  know  Haliet's  stock, 
sticks  and  lozenges  and  a  few  ancient 
'  drops,' and  you  also  remember  that 
when  we  want  good  candy  we  make  it 
ourselves.  They  scolded  and  Mr. 
FTallet  protested,  but  they  said  they 
must  have  something,  and  finally  de- 
parted with  a  pound  of  that.  I  can 
make  vastly  better  candy,  and  I  am 
going  this  very  afternoon  to  ask  Mr. 
Ballet  to  take  me  into  partnership." 

She  commenced  to  button  her  boots 
with  such  energy  that  she  soon  had  to 
stop  and  sew  on  buttons. 

"Mother  won't  be  willing,"  said 
Mary. 

"  You  will  never  dare,"  said  Judith. 

"Yes,  she  will.  Yes,  I  dare,"  an- 
swered Lyda.  "  What  can  be  the  pos- 
sible objection  ?  I  have  made  candy 
for  half  the  girls  in  town,  for  pleasure. 
Peopie  can't  cut  down  our  family  tree 
just  because  I  do  the  same  thing  for 
money,  to  buy  pleasure.  If  they  will 
pay  for  pedigree,  I  will  advertise  it  as 
the  handiwork  of  a  future  A.  M.,  daugh- 
ter of  a  worthy  postmaster,  grand- 
daughter of  a  worthy  judge,  and  dis- 
tant connection  of  a  would-have-been 
worthy  Senator  but  for  defeat  at  elec- 
tion." 

Half  an  hour  later  Lyda  Holman  was 
requesting  a  private  interview  with 
Hallet,  the  town  grocer.  The  individ- 
ual was  much  astonished.  "  Why  do 
you  wish  to  do  it,  miss?"  he  said; 
-  and  with  your  education,  too  !  " 

"  Because  I  want  the  money,"  she 
answered;  "  and  because  candy  will 
bring  more  a  pound  than  Latin  just 
now.  I  suppose,  too,  that  brain  power 
is  just  as  valuable  in  making  candy  as 
in  making  verbs." 

"Miss  Holmes,"  at  last  said  the 
grocer,  "  I  don't  doubt  at  all  that  you 
can  make  excellent  candy,  but  is  it  the 
kind  that  will  sell  f  Hard  and  tasteless 
as  you  say  my  stock  is,  it  looks  better, 
and  will  actually  sell  better,  than  the 
best  homemade  candy." 

"I  know  what  you  mean,  "  she  an- 
swered, "and  still  I  wish  to  try.  My 
chocolate  creams  must  be  round  and 
my  caramels  square  and  even.  I  will 
take  home  some  sugar  and  chocolate, 
and  bring  you  some  candy  to-morrow. 
If  it  is  not  sold  in  two  days  I  will  pay 
for  the  material.  If  it  is,  I  will  pay  for 
half  of  it,  and  we  will  divide  the  pro- 
ceeds." 

As  is  generally  the  case  with  people 
in  earnest,  she  accomplished  her  desire. 
She  moulded  her  chocolate  creams  as 
if  each  was  to  be  a  model  for  a  statue, 
and  she  applied  all  the  accuracy  of  her 
geometry  to  the  cutting  of  her  caramels 
and  butterscotch. 

As  with  all  work,  she  learned  by 
labor,  and  her  experiments  increased 
the  variety  of  her  wares.  Three  hours 
of  work  every  day  paid  a  fair  profit 
from  the  start.  Of  course,  she  soon 
grew  tired  of  constant  candy-making, 
but  she  had  created  a  demand  which 
she  was  glad  to  satisfy. 

It  was  tiresome  to  boil  over  under- 
done candy  or  to  remelt  the  under- 
done, while  absolute  failure  was  not 
unknown.  She  kept  to  her  first  stand- 
ard. "  I  cannot  afford  to  make  cheap 
candy,"  she  said;  "  it  does  not  pay.  I 
don't  keep  a  charity  shop,  and  I  shall 
never  want  to  taste  a  piece  of  candy 
again,  so  my  motto  must  be,  '  The 
best  for  the  most  money.'  " 

Small  Jimmy  drove  a  thrifty  trade, 
wrapping  caramels  in  squares  of  tissue 
paper  in  return  for  rejected  specimens. 

One  day  in  early  August,  Lyda  could 
say,  "  Mother,  come  with  me  to  the 
sea-shore  for  two  weeks.    When  a  body 


has  to  go  to  school  in  September  she 
can't  spare  her  only  mother,  even  while 
she  luxuriates  at  Bluff  Point." 

They  had  a  very  good  time  there. 
As  Lyda  had  said,  the  family  tree  did 
not  come  down  because  of  her  enter- 
prise. 

The  people  who  wondered  that  John 
Holmes  should  ailow  his  daughter  to 
descend  to  the  making  of  candy  ex- 
claimed again  at  his  extravagance  in 
sending  Mrs.  Holmes  and  a  strong  girl 
like  Lyda  to  the  sea-shore.  But  the 
family  tree  still  stands. 

"Of  course,  I  shall  earn  my  living  by 
teaching,"  said  Lyda.  at  the  last  com- 
mencement, as  she  showed  me  her 
diploma;  "but  I  confess  1  find  real 
comfort  in  knowing  that  if  people  do 
not  care  to  be  educated,  I  have  a  good, 
sure  trade  to  fall  back  upon." — 
Outlook. 

Gems  of  Thought. 


No  great  man  ever  had  time  to  play 
checkers  in  the  middle  of  the  day. — 
Atchison  Globe. 

We  must  not  take  the  faults  of  our 
youth  into  our  old  age  ;  for  old  age 
brings  with  it  its  defects. — Goethe. 

Men  must  decide  what  they  will  not 
do,  and  then  they  are  able  to  act  with 
vigor  in  what  they  ought  to  do. — 
Menicus. 

The  only  faith  that  wears  well  and 
holds  its  color  in  all  weathers  is  that 
which  is  woven  of  conviction  and  set 
with  the  sharp  mordant  of  experience. 
— Lowell. 

On  great  occasions  it  is  almost 
always  women  who  have  given  the 
strongest  proofs  of  virtue  and  devo- 
tion. The  reason  is  that  with  men 
good  and  bad  qualities  are  in  general 
the  result  of  calculation,  while  in 
women  they  are  impulses  springing 
from  the  heart. — Moutholon. 

In  order  to  look  into  any  person's 
temper,  1  generally  make  my  first 
observations  upon  his  laugh,  whether 
he  is  easily  moved,  and  what  are  the 
passages  which  throw  him  into  that 
agreeable  kind  of  convulsion.  People 
are  never  so  much  unguarded  as  when 
they  are  pleased  ;  and  laughter  being  a 
visible  symptom  of  some  inward  satis- 
faction, it  is  then,  if  ever,  we  may  be- 
lieve the  face.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
better  index  to  point  us  to  the  particu- 
larities of  the  mind  than  this,  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  distinctions  of  our 
rationality.    For,  as  Milton  says, 

Smiles  from  reason  flow,  to  brutes  denied. 
And  are  of  love  the  food. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  general,  under 
this  head,  that  the  laugh  of  men  of  wit 
is  for  the  most  part  but  a  faint,  con- 
strained kind  of  half  laugh,  as  such 
persons  are  never  without  some  diffi- 
dence about  them  ;  but  that  of  fools  is 
the  most  honest,  natural,  open  laugh 
in  the  world. — Steele. 


Science  of  the  flosquito. 

There  are  four  truths  respecting  the 
mosquito  which  modern  science  Tias  es- 
tablished: 

First — A  mosquito  cannot  live  in  air 
free  from  malarial  poison.  Untainted 
air  has  the  same  effect  on  him  as  a 
healthy  community  on  a  doctor.  It  de- 
prives him  of  patients,  and  he  must  go 
to  less  favored  localities  to  practice  his 
profession. 

Second — The  lymph,  which  flows 
through  an  automatic  valve  when  it  in- 
serts its  proboscis,  contains  a  modified 
germ  of  the  malarial  fever;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  well-settled  law  of  in- 
oculation, the  introduction  of  the  weak 
germ  renders  harmless  a  subsequent 
attack  by  the  strong  germ. 

Third — The  mosquito  never  swallows 
human  blood.  It  cannot.  The  fact 
that  its  body  becomes  discolored  and 
swells,  while  probing,  is  caused  by  the 
discoloration  of  the  lymph  in  contact 
with  the  blood  and  the  muscular  effort 
of  inserting  the  probe. 

Fourth — A  mosquito  will  never  in- 
sert its  lancet  in  a  person  not  sus- 
ceptible to  an  attack  of  malaria.  In 
this  respect  its  sense  is  more  accurate 
than  the  most  skilled  and  experienced 
pathologist.    This  also  proves  not  only 


its  unerring  instinct,  but  that  it  never 
wounds  unnecessarily.  Its  thrusts  are 
those  of  a  skilled  and  human  surgeon. 

The  Village  Blacksmith. 

Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree 

The  village  smithy  stands; 
The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands; 
And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 

Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

His  hair  is  crisp  and  black  and  long ; 

His  face  is  like  the  tan  ; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat; 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can, 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till  night, 
You  cau  hear  his  bellows  blow  ; 

You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge, 
With  measured  beat  and  slow, 

Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell 
When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

And  children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door; 
They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar, 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 

Like  chaff  from  a  threshing  floor. 

He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 

And  sits  among  his  boys ; 
He  bears  the  parson  pray  and  preach. 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice 
Singing  In  the  village  choir. 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

It  sounds  to  him  like  his  mother's  voice, 

Singing  in  Paradise. 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more, 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies; 
And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toiling— rejoicing— sorrowing- 
Onward  through  life  ho  goes; 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin, 
Each  evening  sees  it  close; 

Something  attempted  — something  done, 
Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend, 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught! 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought. 

—Henry  W.  Longfellow.  1 


Popular  Science. 


Jupiter  is  five  times  as  far  from  the 
sun  as  we  are,  and  the  years  on  thatj 
planet  are  each  as  long  as  twelve  of 
ours. 

A  ray  of  light  from  Sirius  can  reac" 
us  only  after  traveling  twenty-tw 
years  with  a  speed  of  77.000  leagues 
second. 

The  modern  shark  is  deteriorating. 
In  ages  gone  by  there  were  ferocious 
sharks,  such  as  would  make  a  mouth- 
ful of  you  without  blinking,  70  feet  in 
length.  Plenty  of  their  teeth  have 
been  found  which  are  five  feet  in 
length,  whereas  the  biggest  of  the 
teeth  belonging  to  sharks  that  exist  at 
the  present  day  are  one  and  one-half 
inches  long. 

In  pressing  woolen  fabrics,  in  order 
to  give  them  a  smooth,  even  appear- 
ance, both  a  uniform  pressure  and  uni- 
form heat  are  required.  To  attain  this 
end  recent  experiments  have  been 
made  with  electric  heating,  which 
have  been  markedly  successful.  The 
fabrics  are  placed  between  metallic 
plates,  through  which  sufficient  cur- 
rent is  passed  while  under  hydraulic 
pressure  to  heat  them  slightly  more 
than  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 

The  evening  primrose — opening  about 
dusk— has  a  very  light-yellow  color  for 
the  attraction  of  night- flying  moths,  by 
which,  almost  entirely,  it  is  fertilized, 
although  it  remains  open  during  the 
day  to  some  extent,  and  may  at  that 
time  receive  some  visits  from  bees,  but 
it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  fertilization 
by  night-flying  moths.  The  other 
species  of  the  primrose  family  (so 
called)  are  fertilized  by  bees,  which,  of 
course,  are  day  flying. 

Many  partitions  and  walls  are  now 
made  in  large  steel  skeletoned  build- 
ings by  imbedding  what  is  called  "ex- 
panded meta "  in  concrete.  A  thin 
sheet  pf  steel  is  extensively  slitted  in 
such  a  way  that  when  the  edges  are 
pulled  apart  the  piece  will  stretch  out 
in  the  form  of  netting  or  lacework. 
This  adds  great  strength  to  the  con- 
crete. A  2-inch  wall  of  this  sort  is 
said  to  have  all  the  virtues  of  a  D  inch 
brick  wall,  and  is  vastly  superior  to 
studding,  lath  and  plaster,  besides 
occupying  less  space. 
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DOMESTIC 

Honey  Recipes 


ECONOMY. 


Honey  Jumbles. — One  tablespoon  ful of 
itter,  half  a  cupful  each  of  sujrar  and 
lick  strained  honey,  one  tables poonful 
cream,  one  egg,  one  heaping  tea- 
poonful  of  baking  powder,  and  suffi- 
ient  flour  to  make  a  rather  stiff  dough. 
)o  not  roll,  but  simply  form  them  into 
ings  with  the  fingers,  and  bake  a  light 
rown.    They  are  best  eaten  fresh. 

Honey  Calce. — Half  a  cupful  of  but- 
er,  one  small  teacupful  each  of  sugar 
nd  honey,  two  eggs,  two  cupfuls  of 
our  and  one  large  teaspoon  ful  of  bak- 
ig  powder.  Bake  about  thirty  five 
linutes. 

Little  Honey  Vakes. — They  will  keep 
[definitely,  and  are  particularly  rel- 
ihed  by  the  children.  Cream  together 
quarter  of  a  pound  each  of  butter  and 
ugar.  add  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
I  strained  noney.  one  teaspoonful  of 
[inger,  a  quarter  of  a  nutmeg,  half  a 
easpoonful  of  soda  and  one  and  three- 
juarter  pounds  of  flour.  Roll  thin, 
;ut  in  small  rounds,  and  bake  quickly. 

Honey  I'litlrfiiiti.  —  Beat  one  cupful  of 
trained  honey  with  the  yelks  of  three 
[mall  eggs.  Add  the  juice  of  half  a 
emon,  the  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs, 
;wo  cupfuls  of  flour,  and  one  small  tea- 
ipoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  boiling 
»ater.  Spread  half  an  inch  thick  in 
,wo  shallow  pans,  and  bake.  Heat  up 
in  egg  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
lour,  one  of  sugar  and  three  of  honey, 
rod  add  it  to  two  cupfuls  of  hot  milk. 
Boil  until  it  thickens,  and  when  cool 
spread  it  between  the  two  cakes.  Frost 
ffith — 

Homy   Icing. — Boil   together  two- 
thirds  of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  three  table- 
poonfuls  of  water  and  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  lemon  juice,  until  it  will  harden 
at  once  when  dropped  into  cold  water  ; 
remove   from  the  fire,  and  add  two 
lessert  spoonfuls  of  honey.    Set  in  a 
Bessel  of  cold  water  and  stir  constantly 
Until  it  is  like  thick  cream  ;  then  pour 
quickly  over  the  top  of  the  cake.  The 
bove  receipt  is  nice  baked  in  small 
ponge-cake  tins  and  frosted,  while  the 
Uing,  if  made  with  an  extra  egg  or 
wo,  and  a  little  less  flour,  may  be  ap- 
propriately served  as  a  boiled  custard. 

Homy  Candy. — Boil  one  large  cupful 
of  granulated  sugar  with  a  quarter  of 
a  cupful  of  water  until  it  becomes  hard, 
almost  brittle,  when  dropped  in  cold 
water  ;  take  off.  and  add  a  third  of  a 
cupful  of  strained  honey  and  a  small 
half-cupful  of  butternut  meats  ;  stir 
steadily  until  stiff,  then  pour  on  a 
buttered  plate,  and  when  cool  cut  in 
squares. 

Domestic  Hints. 


BUCKINGHAM'S 
DYE 

For  the  Whiskers, 
Mustache,  and  Eyebrows. 

In  one  preparation.  Easy  to 
apply  at  home.  Colors  brown 
or  black  The  Gentlemen's 
favorite,  because  satisfactory. 

R-  P.  Hsu.  &  Co.,  Proprutors,  Xaahua,  N.  FL 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


from  one  side  of  the  bananas  and  ar- 
range in  a  pan.  Loosen  the  skin  about 
them,  sprinkle  over  each  a  teaspoonful 
of  sugar,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
twenty  minutes,  basting  them  fre- 
quently with  an  orange  sauce  poured 
over  them,  and  made  with  one  tea- 
spoonful of  corn  starch  mixed  with  a 
quarter  of  a  cupful  of  sugar.  Press 
the  juice  from  three  large  oranges,  put 
it  over  the  fire,  and  when  hot  add 
sugar  and  corn  starch.  Stir  and  cook 
a  moment. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


A  successful  palm  grower  says  he 
has  found  that  these  plants  thrive  best 
when  they  are  often  treated  to  a  milk- 
and-water  sponge  bath  instead  of  one 
of  clear  water.  The  leaves  then  are 
not  so  likely  to  become  defaced  by  with- 
ered brown  spots,  but  will  keep  glossy 
and  fresh. 

When  preparing  sandwiches  for  a 
large  company  they  frequently  have  to 
be  made  a  number  of  hours  before  they 
are  needed.  If  a  napkin  is  rinsed  in 
hot  water  and  wrapped  around  the 
sandwiches,  which  should  then  be  put 
in  a  cool  place,  when  used  they  will  be 
found  as  fresh  as  if  just  made. 

Often  when  most  needed  it  is  found 
impossible  to  heat  an  oven  in  sufficient 
time  for  baking  potatoes  for  the  early 
breakfast.  If  the  potatoes  are  frst 
boiled  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  then 
taken  from  the  water  and  put  into  the 
heated  oven,  they  can  be  quickly  fin- 
ished, and  are  as  good  as  when  all  the 
cooking  is  done  in  the  oven. 

The  odor  from  the  heating  of  a  new 
iron  vessel  is  very  unpleasant,  and  it 
may  be  avoided  in  this  manner:  Place 
the  kettle  in  the  yard  at  a  safe  distance 
from  anything  inflammable  and  put  into 
it  a  cloth  saturated  with  kerosene ; 
drop  a  lighted  match  upon  the  cloth  and 
let  the  oil  burn  out.  When  the  kettle 
is  again  cold  wash  it  in  a  hot  solution  of 
strong  soda  water.  After  this  treat- 
ment the  vessel  may  be  used  in  the 
house  without  any  disagreeable  odor. 


Mutton  Breakfast  Balls.— To  one 
oup  of  cold  mutton  coarsely  chopped 
add  a  little  piece  of  chopped  ham  or 
pork,  a  little  sage,  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  kitchen  bouquet,  and  half  a  cup  of 
bread  crumbs  into  which  has  been 
mixed  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted 
butter.  Blend  together  with  a  beaten 
egg  and  add  salt  and  pepper  as  ueeded. 
Take  a  tablespoonful  of  this  mixture, 
make  it  into  balls,  dredge  them  with 
flour  and  fry  them  quickly  in  hot  fat. 

Puffed  Eo<;.  —  Separate  the  egg 
carefully  so  as  not  to  break  the  yolk. 
Beat  the  white  to  a  foam,  put  in  a  cus- 
tard cup,  making  a  little  nest  on  top, 
and  drop  the  yolk  carefully  in.  Bake 
in  oven  a  few  moments  until  "set.' 
This  is  pretty  and  attractive  and  more 
digestive  than  any  way  an  egg  can  be 
cooked.  The  weakest  digestion  can 
assimilate  it,  and  a  sick  child  finds  it 
very  attractive.  Serve  with  a  little 
well-browned  toast. 

Merinoue  Toast.  —  Dip  a  freshly 
toasted  slice  of  bread  into  boiling 
water,  slightly  salted,  and  lay  in  a 
pretty  bowl  or  deep  saucer.  Pour 
over  it  a  sauce  made  of  one-half  cupful 
of  boiling  milk,  a  teaspoonful  of  butter 
and  stiffly  whipped  white  of  egg,  the 
latter  stirred  in  just  before  the  white 
is  taken  from  the  fire.  Set  in  the  oven 
five  minutes,  until  delicately  browned. 

Baked  Bananas.— Strip  the  skin 


Pleasantries  in  Verse. 


The  tight-rope  walker  who  essays 

To  teach  beginners  ought 
To  bear  in  mind  this  simple  fact— 

The  rope  must  first  be  taut. 

— -Up-to-Date. 

When  springtime  stirs  the  poet's  blood 

To  thoughts  of  air  Myrtilla, 
He  take  the  tide  right  at  the  flood 

And  sips  his  sarsaparilla. 

—Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


'  Tell  me,  ye  winged  winds 

That  round  my  pathway  lurk— 
I  Tell  me  of  some  blissful  spot 
Where  men  don't  have  to  work. 

—New  York  World. 


You  can  afford  a  race  horse  well 
If  you  should  feel  you  need  him. 

To  make  a  slow  horse  really  fast 
You  simply  must  not  feed  him. 


-Judge. 


In  these  mellow  days  of  plenty. 

There  is  fruit  and  game  to  spare ; 
Loads  of  apples  -streams  of  cider— 

And  'tis  only  cash  that's  rare. 

—Detroit  Free  Press 


Harvestine  Machinery  —  Write  for 
Catalogue  No.  14. 

Pumps  and  Engines  — 
Write  for  Catalogue 
No.  15. 


JACKSON'S    ECLIPSE    HAY  STACKER 
AND    LOADER. --PRICE  $125. 


JACKSON'S  IMPROVED 

BYRON 

625  Sixth  Street  . 


'ACHE"  RAKE  AND  BUCK  CO  1 B I  V  ED  PRICE  *60. 

JACKSON    /VIACHINE  WORKS. 

  San  Francisco. 


V 


™EERTEL 

ICTOR 


HAY  PRESS 


A  Fast  and  Smooth  Baler. 
Address  GEO.  ERTEL  &  CO..  Quincy. 


THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

This  machine  should  be  well  considered 
by  agents  and  prospective  purchasers  in 
any  country.  It  is  by  far  the  cheapest  first- 
class  hay  and  straw  baler  in  the  market. 
It  is  an  all-steel  press  on  the  Inside,  sup- 
ported with  a  hardwood  frame  on  the  cut- 
side,  the  best  combined  construction  for 
strength  and  durability  yet  produced.  Never 
fails  to  give  satisfaction.  No  better  selling 
machine  in  the  market.  Fully  warranted. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Mention  this  paper. 

ESTABLISHED  1867. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    Sc  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOH    TOU/N    U/rtTER  YA/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130BEALE  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Lron  cut.  punched  and  formed,  for  maKing  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making^Pipe.  Estimates  giv-en  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


VA/ATER  PROOF1 


NDURWS 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 
AUSTRALIAN  SALT  BUSH. 


THE  FORAGE  PLANT  FOR  ALKALI  SOILS. 


Cold  Water  Paint. 

A  substitute  for  Oil  Paint  and  Whitewash.  Fire- 
proof and  Weather-proof.  Whiter  (unless  tinted) 
than  any  oil  paint  can  be.  and  covers  more  than 
twi'  e  the  surface  to  the  pound.  A  dry  powder, 
ready  for  use  when  mixed  with  cold  water.  The 
Kesf  and  Cheapest  Primer  for  Oil  Paint.  Made 
In  White  and  Colors.  WW.  BIRD,  Sole  A  Rent. 
23  Davis  Mreet.  Knnm  11,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


LAND. 


Best,  most  productive 
and  cheapest  land  in 
California,  on  line  of 
new  electric  railway, 
Sonoma  county :  ?20  to 
$100  per  acre.  Crops 
never    fail.  Climate 
superb.   Send  for  de- 
scriptive catalogue.    SONOMA  COUNTY  LAND 
AN  J  POWER  COMPANY,  214  Pine  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal.  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE.  Secretary. 

SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS. 

LARGEST  STOCK  in  this  State 
at  Lowest  Price.    Try  ile. 
C  L.  HASKELL, 

511  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Fruit  Crop  for  Sale 

Of  a  Fine  Orchard,  Consisting  of  Peaches, 
Pears.  Tragedy  Prunes  and  French  Prunes. 

BIDS  U/ANTED. 

Address  S,  RURAL  PRESS. 
NOW  SPRAY  YOUR  ORCHARDS. 

I  contract  to  do  it  for  you, 
or  I  will  sell  you  the  best 
machines  in  the  world  to 
spray  or  whitewash  with 
yourself.     Catalogue  free. 

WM.  WAIHWRIGHT, 
1411  Jackson  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Tel.  No.  Sutter  2053 

SCOTT'S  SQUIRREL  GUN. 

A  NEW.  SURE    AND    CHEAP   nETHOD  OF 
DESTROY1NO  PESTS. 

By  the  use  of  this  Gun  seventy-five  squirrels  may 
be  killed  at  a  cost  of  25  cents.  Price  of  Gun 
from  S2.SO  to  S5.00.  For  particulars,  address 
E.  T.  SCOTT,  Paso  Robles,  Cal. 


TKU/V\BULL    4&    (ill    151  . 

Growers,  Importers  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS,TREES&  PLANTS, 

419-421  SANSOME  STREET, 
Catalogue  Free  on  Application.  |  San  Francisco. 

Orange  .  .  . 
Lemon  and 
Grape  Fruit 

Olive  Trees. 
Olive  Oil. 

WRITE  AND  GET  PRICES. 

HOWLAND  BROS. 

F'omona,  Cal. 

Citrus  Nursery  Stock, 
Seed  Bed  Stock  &  Seed. 


Good,  thrifty  ORANGE.  LEMON  and  POMELO 

Trees  of  the  Best  and  Leading  Varieties. 

ORANGE  SEED  BED  STOCK  and  ORANGE 
SEED  For  Sale. 

For  Prices,  Write  to  the 

HEWITT  FRUIT  AND  NURSERY  CO., 

Pasadena,  California. 

We  have  some  WASH.  NAVELS 
on  Japanese  Roots. 

Just  what  yon  want  to  STAND  the  FROST 
if  you  live  where  it  comes  frequently. 

Orange  Trees  at  from  $15  to  175  per  100.  Later, 
extra  large  and  old  roots. 

Aloha  Nurseries,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cat. 

Grape  Fruit  Stock 

OF    SUPERIOR  QUALITY, 
Oue  and  Two  Years  Old,       The  Best  Variety, 

FOR  SALE. 

Also  some  very  nice  lemon  stock. 
Address  C.  FAYETTE  TAYLOR,  Redlands,  Cal. 

COCOANUT  OIL  C/\K.E. 

The  Best  Feed  for  Stock,  Chickens  and  Pigs. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by  EL  DORADO  LINSEED 
OIL  WORKS  CO.,  208  California  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
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satin  stock-collar,  and  a  frill  of  the 
same  falls  over  the  hands.  It  is  an  es- 
pecially youthful  design  and  becoming 
to  slender  figures,  so  in  addition  to 
three  sizes  for  the  ladies  the  pattern 
is  also  furnished  in  sizes  for  girls  of  14 
and  16  years.    The  number  is  1084. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


Fashion  Notes. 


A  SCIENTIST  SAVED. 

President  Barnaby  of  Hartsville  College  Survives  a  Serious  Illness 
Through  the  Aid  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People. 

From  the  Republican,  Columhun,  Inri. 
The  Hartsville  College,  situated  at  Harts-  i  County,  Mich.    Being  of  an  ambitious  na- 


\  PRETTY  COMBINATION. 
1071— Van  la  Jacket-Waist. 

Sizes  for  34.  38,  38  and  40  Inches  Bust  Measure. 

Smooth-faced  cloth  in  gray  is  com- 
bined with  fancy  taffeta  for  this  at- 
tractive design.  The  corsage  has  a 
full  blouse  of  the  cloth  over  a  fitted  lin- 
ing, and  the  jacket  and  sleeves  are  of 
fancy  taffeta  in  green,  gray  and  gold. 
The  edge  of  the  jacket  is  finished  with 
a  knife  plaiting  of  green  silk,  and  the 
girdle  and  stock-collar  are  of  dark- 
green  mirror  velvet.  This  model  will 
be  found  convenient  for  remodeling  old 
gowns,  as  it  admits  of  effective  com- 
binations. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found  on 
the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


FOR  SILK  UK  GRENADINE. 
1078—  Helme  Waist. 

Sizes  for  34.  36.  38  Inches  Bust  Measure. 

This  is  a  charming  style,  either  for  a 
taffeta,  grenadine  or  organdie  waist  to 
wear  with  any  style  of  skirt  or  to  com- 
plete a  costume.  The  thin  fabrics  are 
made  over  a  fitted  lining  of  silk  of  some 
bright  or  contrasting  color.  Our  model 
is  of  figured  taffeta  with  girdle,  yoke 
and  sleeve-caps  of  lace  over  plain  pur- 
ple taffeta,  the  colors  of  the  figured 
silks  being  heliotrope  and  green.  A 
full  ruff  of  lace  rises  above  the  black 


Despite  all  the  predictions  to  the 
contrary,  the  doom  of  the  little  cape 
has  not  yet  come,  and  it  still  holds  its 
own  in  the  rank  and  file  of  outside  gar- 
ments. To  be  sure,  it  is  very  short, 
very  full,  elaborately  trimmed,  and 
sometimes  decorated  with  scarf  ends 
of  lace,  chiffon  or  ribbon,  but  it  is  a 
cape  all  the  same. 

The  report  that  the  Parisians  have 
discarded  this  style  of  wrap  in  favor  of 
one  which  is  a  compromise  between  a 
coat  and  a  cape  may  be  authentic,  but 
the  little  cape  bobs  up  among  the  new 
spring  models   in   a  very  reassuring 
form.  The  dolman-shaped  cape  is  much 
liked  by  middle-aged  women,  and  the 
round  cape,  with  fichu  ends  falling  al- 
most to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  is  de- 
cidedly novel  and  becoming  to  those 
who  have  the  height  to  carry  it  off. 
But  there  is  the  little  round  cape  in  all 
sorts  of  materials,  the  prettiest  being 
I  made  of  colored  taffeta  silk,  covered 
I  with  handsome  lace,  chiffon  and  net, 
and  the  neck  ruchings  are  quite  as 
high  and  full  as  they  were  in  the  win- 
j  ter.    Brocaded  and  plain  satins,  em- 
'  broidered  with  jet,  are  popular  mate- 
<.  rials  for  the  foundation,  but  the  frills  of 
mousseline  de  soie  and  lace  are  so  much 
a  part  of  the  wrap  that  one  is  about  as 
important  as  the  other. 

Mauve  and  green  velvet,  with  black 
trimmings,  make  very  effective  gar- 
ments, and  the  combination  of  grass 
linen  with  black  glace  silk  is  one  of  the 
novelties. 

Light  cloth  capes  in  gray  and  tan 
are  still  worn,  and  they  are  plain, 
trimmed  with  stitched  bands  or  dec- 
orated with  velvet  and  ecru  lace,  as 
you  fancy.  The  linings  of  these  little 
garments  make  them  very  attractive, 
even  though  they  are  perfectly  plain, 
for  bright  colors  in  satin,  brocades  and 
taffeta  are  the  rule. 

A  French  garment  with  a  bolero  and 
winged  sleeves  is  of  velvet  moire  silk, 
elaborately  braided  with  silk  braid,  and 
,  black  chiffon  which  forms  the  frills  over 
the  sleeves  and  tiny  plaitings  around 
the  edge  of  the  bolero.    Mauve  glace 
silk  forms  another  garment,  and  the 
sleeve  puffs  are  covered  with  black  silk 
grenadine  patterned  with  a  large  con- 
j  ventional  flower.    The  bodice  is  of  ac- 
!  cordion-plaited     black    chiffon,  over 
which  is  a  jet  bolero.     Frills  of  chiffon 
,  fall  over  the  sleeves,  and  the  belt  is  of 
I  black  satin  ribbon,  which  is  also  mixed 
|  with  the  chiffon  for  the  ruche  at  the 
|  neck. 

A  very  uncommon  and  showy  wrap 
is  made  of  shot  peau  de  soie  covered 
with  cream  guipure,  which  is  traced 
with  tiny  brilliants.  Frills  of  white 
chiffon  finish  the  epaulette  sleeves,  and 
black  velvet  ribbon  forms  the  belt  and 
bow  at  the  neck. 


ville,  Indiana,  was  founded  years  ago  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  Brethren  Church, 
when  the  State  was  mostly  a  wilderness,  and 
colleges  were  scarce.  The  college  is  well 
known  throughout  the  country,  former  stu- 
dents having  gone  into  all  parts  of  the  world. 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 

lO  Cents  Each. 

VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Their  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Well-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.   The  Ten  Cents  Only 

Pays  for  Handling,  Mailing,  Etc. 
Addresn  Pattern  Department  "Rural  Press,"  280  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


THE    LEADING  COLLEGE 


o0 


THE  — 
Kill*  System 

of  Actual  Dullness 

Used  In  more  than  1000  of  the  BEST  Schools  of  the  U.  S.. 

Is  used  in  this  School. 
BENN  PITMAN,  Shorthand.   J  A.  Wiles.   C.E.Howard.    1238  Market  St. 


CftLIFORNIrt. 


PROF,  ai.viv 


IIAKNAIIY. 


A  reporter  recently  called  at  this  famous 
seat  of  learning  and  was  shown  into  the  room 
of  the  President,  Prof.  Alvin  P.  Barnaby. 
When  last  seen  by  the  reporter  Prof.  Barnaby 
was  in  delicate  health.  To-day  he  was  appar- 
ently in  the  best  of  health.  In  response  to  an 
inquiry  the  professor  said  : 

"Oh,  yes,  I  am  much  better  than  for  some 
time.  I  am  now  in  perfect  health;  but  my 
recovery  was  brought  about  in  rather  a  pecu- 
liar way." 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  said  the  reporter. 


ture,  I  applied  myself  diligently  to  my  work 
and  studies.  In  time  I  noticed  that  my 
health  was  failiDg.  My  trouble  was  indi- 
gestion, and  this  with  other  troubles  brought 
on  nervousness. 

"  My  physician  prescribed  for  me  for  some 
time,  and  advised  me  to  take  a  change  of 
climate.  I  did  as  he  requested  and  was  some 
improved.  Soon  after,  I  came  here  as  pro- 
fessor in  physics  and  chemistry,  and  later 
was  financial  agent  of  this  college.  The 
change  agreed  with  me,  and  for  awhile  my 
health  was  better,  but  my  duties  were  heavy, 
and  again  I  found  my  trouble  returning. 
This  time  it  was  more  severe  and  in  the 
winter  1  became  completely  prostrated.  I 
tried  various  medicines  and  different  physi- 
cians. Finally,  I  was  able  to  return  to  my 
duties.  Last  spring  I  was  elected  president 
of  the  college.  Again  1  had  considerable 
work,  and  the  trouble,  which  had  not  been 
entirely  cured,  began  to  affect  me,  and  last 
fall  I  collapsed.  I  bad  different  doctors,  but 
none  did  me  any  good.  Professor  Bowman, 
who  is  professor  of  natural  science,  told  me 
of  his  experience  with  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People  and  urged  me  to  give 
them  a  trial,  because  they  had  benefited  him 
in  a  similar  case,  and  I  concluded  to  try 
them. 

"The  first  box  helped  me,  and  the  second 
gave  great  relief,  such  as  I  had  never  ex- 
perienced from  the  treatment  of  any  physi- 
cian. After  using  six  boxes  of  the  medicine 
I  was  entirely  cured.  To-day  I  am  perfectly 
well.  I  feel  better  and  stronger  than  for 
years.  I  certainly  recommend  this  medi- 
cine." 

To  allay  all  doubt  Prof.  Barnaby  cheer- 


Well,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,"  said  '  fully  made  an  affidavit  before 


the  professor,  "I  studied  too  hard  when 
at  school,  endeavoring  to  educate  myself  for 
the  professions.  After  completing  the  com- 
mon course  I  came  here,  and  graduated  from 
the  theological  course.  I  entered  the  min- 
istry, and  accepted  the  charge  of  a  United 
Brethren  Church  at  a  small  place  in  Kent 


Lyman  J.  Scidder,  Xataru  Public. 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
are  sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  price,  50  cents  a  box  or 
six  boxes  for  12.50  (they  are  never  sold  in 
bulk  or  by  the  100),  by  addressing  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


SOHE  OF  THE  USES  OF 


P.  &  B.  Building  Paper 

IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED. 

For  Sheathing  Houses  Under  Rustic—It  Excludes  Moisture,  Dampness  and 
Draughts. 

For  Insulating  Storage  Houses,  Creameries  and  the  L'ke. 

For  Making  Sulphur  Houses  Used  in  Sulphuring  Fruit.   Sulphur  Fumes  Do  Not 

Affect  It  in  the  Slightest  Degree. 
For  Building  Poultry  Houses. 


YOU  SHOULD  ALWAYS  HAVE  SOME  ON  THE  RANCH. 

THERE  ARE  A  HUNDRED  OTHER  USES  YOU  CAN  PUT  IT  TO. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  address  the  makers: 

PARAFFIN E   PAINT   CO.,   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  — — 

GILMAN'S  p*™  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED   AUGUST    1,  1898. 

FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  — California  Midwinter 
International  Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  proteot  trees  and  vines  from  frost, 
sunburn,  rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  dc 
scriptive  circulars. 

B.    F\  GILMAN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS. 
480  NINTH  STREET  NAN  KRANCISCO,  <  AI . 


SQUIRRELS, 


and  other  destructive  rodents  EXTERMINATED  WITH 

Pasteur  "Vii-ixs. 

The  rodents  contract  a  contagious  disease  which  rapidly  exterminates  them.   The  virus  is 

harmless  to  man  and  domestio  animals. 
Pastenr  Vaccine  Co.  Ld.  (Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers,  U.  S.  &  Canada)  56  5th  Ave  ,  Chicago. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMEBT  STKKET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Blake,    Moflltt    db  Town 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

S12  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  C»l. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNS,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALLA  CO  Portland  Or. 
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Longevity  in  Southern  Latitudes. 


Because  in  tropical  countries  more 
decayed  vegetable  matter  is  found,  and 
in  consequence  more  miasma,  the  idea 
has  become  popular  that  only  vigorous 
health  and  long  life  are  likely  in  north- 
ern latitudes,  where  frost  now  and  then 
asserts  itself.  The  fact  that  humanity 
matures  much  earlier  in  tropical  climes 
seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it 
must  necessarily  perish  much  earlier. 
Dr.  Luigi  Sambon  of  Rome  attempts  to 
put  these  popular  impressions  to  sleep 
by  an  elaborate  exhibition  of  statistics. 
He  doesn't  contend  that  the  warmest 
climate  is  most  suitable  to  a  man,  un- 
der the  conditions  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, but  he  remonstrates  vigorously 
against  the  idea  that  a  cold  and  vari- 
able climate  is  the  most  conducive  to 
the  physical  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  the  human  race.  While  north- 
ern climates  may  produce  stalwart 
frames,  statistics  show  that  they  do  not 
conduce  to  longevity.  In  proof  of  his 
position,  the  doctor  cites  the  fact  that 
the  average  Arab  outlives  the  average 
Esquimau  by  not  less  than  twenty-five 
years.  He  shows  that  the  people  who 
live  along  the  unhealthful  coasts  of 
Central  and  South  America  survive  the 
inhabitants  of  the  higher  and  cooler  al- 
titudes of  the  interior.  He  shows  also 
that  the  Hindus,  who  often  reach 
puberty  as  early  as  nine  years,  live  to  a 
surprising  old  age.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  southern  countries  of  Europe  are 
found  to  live  much  longer  than  those  o- 
the  northern  latitudes.  To  illustrate, 
in  England  in  a  population  of  27,000, 
000  there  are  but  146  centenarians, 
while  in  Spain  with  a  population  of  but 
18,000,000  there  are  401  centenarians. 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  vo.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOB  THE  WEKK  ENDING  APRIL,  I3TH,  1897. 

580,5fl8.— Funx— Frank  Batter,  Marshfield,  Or. 
580,592  — Rk.fining  Asphalt — A.  F.  L.  Bell,  Car- 

peDterla,  Cal. 
58U,759.—  Stump  Put,i,er— E.   M.   Bliss,  Tacoma, 

Wash. 

580,778.— Leveling  Machine— B.  B.  DeNure,  Ve- 
kol,  A.  T. 

580,819.— Smoothing   Machine— F.   E.  Fay,  Los 

Angeles.  Cal. 
580,574.— Faucet  and  Vaia'E— F.  H.  Fowler,  S.  F. 
580,600  —Wind  Engine— T.  R.  Goth,  S.  F. 

580.692.  — Bearing— J.  Himes,  Port  Blakeley,  Wash. 

580.693.  — Bearing — ,1  Hlmes.  Port  Blakeley,  Wash. 
580,788. — Animal  Trap— J.  Killefer,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

580,604  — Fire  Remover— R.  M.  Otey,  San  Jacinto, 
Cal. 

580,557.— Headlight— R.  P.  Sehwerin.  S.  F. 
580,560.   Fruit  Slicer— I.  Scoville,  Oakland,  Cal. 
580,808.— Windmill— H.  Soeliner,  S.  F. 
580,563.— Fruit  Cutter— M.  B.  Totten,  Colusa, Cal. 
580,823.— Hose  Reel— G.  H.  Williams, Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

26,889.— Design  for  Check  Hook— L.  Helbner, 
Red  Bluff,  Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.S. and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey  &,  Co.,  by  mail  or 
telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


SQUIRRELS 


GOPHERS 

KILLED 


AND 


.  W I  T  H  SMOKE. 

The  apparatus  costs  but  $3.00. 

Material  used,  Straw  and  Sulphur. 

Circular  free  F.  E.  BROWNE, 

Patentee, 
123  E.  Fourth  Street,  Los  Angeles. 


XT  IStAE 


Patent  Centrifugal,  Steam  and  Power  Pump- 
ing Machinery,  Simplest,  Cheapest  and  Best. 
Orchard  Trucks,     Grape  Crushers, 
Wine  Presses,   Wine  Filters. 
Cp-to-Date    Repair   Shop   for  All  Kinds  of 
Pumps  and  Other  Machinery. 
It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  prices. 
I.   L.  BURTON    MACHINE  WORKS, 
I  15-117  First  St..  San  Francisco. 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-ln.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES.  Gait, Cal. 


TREE  WASH, 


OLIVE  DIP. 


"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pare  Potash. 

T.    MU.   JACKSON    <fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  836  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Nan  who  is  Raising  a  Big  Crop 

—realizes  that  the  harvest  time  is  ahead. 
Ideal  farming  comprehends  not  only  the  growing  of  the  tallest  grain — the 
most  tons-to-the-acre  of  hay;  the  best  farming — the  farming  that  pays  —  must 
contemplate  something  more  than  this;  for  there  is  a  harvest  time,  and  just  in 
proportion  as  a  crop  is  saved  successfully,  speedily  and  economically,  in  just 
that  proportion  may  be  measured  the  season's  profit  or  loss. 


Harvesting  Machines  are  the  profit-bringing  kind;  they  are  built  for  long  wear, 
hard  work,  light  draft,  and  in  short,  to  satisfy.  There  are  other  kinds  that 
don't  cost  as  much,  but  there's  nothing  cheaper  than  the  best. 

McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company,  Chicago, 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Oped  Elevator  Harvester, 
The  Light-Running  McCormick  New  4  Steel  Mower, 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Vertical  Corn  Binder  and 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Daisv  Reaper  for  sale  everywhere 


Fancher  Creek  Nur  sery, 

Fresno,  Cal. 

The  leading  growers  in  the  state  of 

Deciduous  Fruit,  Olives, 
-  Citrus,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Grape  Vines. 

New  Fruits:  Imperial  and  Giant  Prune,  Wick= 
son  Plum,  Triumph  Peach,  Winter  Bartlett 
Pear.  A  well  selected  and  complete  as  sort = 
ment  of  Palms,  Roses  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

^    Send  for  price-list  and  new  descriptive  catalogue. 
We  offer  many  new  and  valuable  novelties.  * 

Special  Quotations  on  Car=Load  Lots.  || 
GEO.  C.  ROEDIHG,  Proprietor.  I 


A  SMALL  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

The  COLUMBIA  Thresher 

has  great  capacity,  and  can  be  run 
by  liclit  power.  Send  for  illustrated 
Catalogue,  giving  testimonials. 


BELLE  CITY 
FEED  AND  ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS 

Made  In  all  sizes,  for  both  hand  and  power 
nee.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List.   We  will  send  latest  publica- 
tion on  Ensilage  to  all  who  write  for  lb 


BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO.    BOX  01 


Racine,  Wis. 


The  Jones  Chain  Mower. 

UNLIKE  GEARED  MOWERS 

I T  HAS 

NO  NOI5E!  NO  VIBRATION  ! 

NO  LOST  POWER  I 
NO  COG  WHEELS  TO  WEAR  OUT! 
NO  BACKING  UP  TO  START  IN  THE 
GRASS. 


THE  JONES  ALL  STEEL  HAY  RAKE -THE  ONLY  ADJUSTABLE  HAY  KAKE  MADE. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 
BUY  THE  BEST. 

Ti,H.H.H."ik 

Horse  Medicine! 

D  D.  T.,  1868. 


Will  Remove  All  Callous  Lumps,  Spavins, 
Wind  Galls,  Ring  Bone.  Pole  Evil,  and  Will 
Cure  Sweeney,  s(  rati  nes.  Sore  Shoulders, 
Distemper,  Contraction  of  Leaders,  Fistula, 
and  All  Blemishes  on  the  Horse. 

AS  A  FAMILY  LINIMENT,  IT  IS  THE  BEST 
IN  THE  WORLD. 


Do  not  be  deceived  by  anyone  who  says  he  has  as 
good  or  better  liniment  than  the  H.H.H.,  for  he  is 
an  impostor  and  you  will  surely  waste  your  money 
if  you  buy  it.  Insist  on  having  the  H.H.H.  and  no 
other.  Examine  every  bottle  to  see  if  the  name  or 
Henry  H.  Moore  is  on  label  pasted  on  bottle,  and 
the  firm  name  is  on  outside  cover  of  wrapper,  be- 
fore you  buy  it. 


Manufactured  by 

H.   H.  riOORE  &  SONS, 

Cor.  Sutter  St.  and  Miner  Ave., 

STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA. 

HARNESS  THE  WIND 


AND    STOr    THAT  TUGGING 
PUMP-HANDLE. 


AT  THE 


1  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 

l%ENT^sWWI(ABLtTANKS 

i         PI  PES.  ETC. 

R.F.WtLSON 

STO,CKT0N 

"'^ie.AL 


If  your  bank  ac- 
count is  small  call 
and  see  me  I  can 
fit  you  out  for  a 
very  small  sum 

When 

You 

Awake 

..  In  the  morning  and 
|j  find  your  windmill 
:  "no more, "call  and 
■i  see  me.  LO\A/ 
|  PRICESwill 
I  do  much  to  console 
1  you.    A  lot  of  odd 
isized  Tanks  for 
JBsale  at  a  bargain 
==  Look  on  "  Globe  ' 
and  you  will  see 
what  I  sell. 


RP   WTI  ^OTV    STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 
.  1  .  TYlLvJWllf  Works,  Corner  Main  and 
Lincoln  Streets.  Office,  17  North  Commerce  Street. 


D0RSY  Orchard  and  Field  Cultivator. 

The  DORSY  is  exaotly  the  same  as  the  McLean, 
but  with  some  valuable  patented  improvements; 
hence  we  offer  it  with  confidence  as  the  best  high 
wheel,  stiff  tongue  cultivator  in  existence. 
Teeth  of  any  kind  can  be  furnished. 

SIZES:  4  to  8  ft.  cut. 

C.  P.  JENSEN,  Manufacturer,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  Agents, 

16-18  Drum  in  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  SPENCER 


All  bales  ex 
actly  of 
same 
size . 


FULL  CIRCLE  H..Y 
&  STRAW  PRt-S 
Guiiruiitned  t  o 
bule  three  tons 
more  hay  Lu  tea 


J.  A.  SPENCER,  Box  25,  DWIGHT.  ILL. 


Scbool  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  /VlflRKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cax.. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  DEE  NAJXLEN,  Pre»'t. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  t26;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 
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Curious  Facts. 


There  are  three  times  as  many 
muscles  in  the  tail  of  a  cat  as  there  are 
in  the  human  hand  and  wrist. 

There  are  forty-eight  different  ma- 
terials used  in  constructing  a  piano, 
which  come  from  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
countries. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  while  paper 
is  being  used  for  dozens  of  purposes 
formerly  monopolized  by  wood,  or  even 
a  harder  material,  such  as  car  wheels, 
boxes,  barrels,  tubs,  pails,  etc.,  wood 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Safe  Sptf ij  and  Positive  Core 
The  Safeit,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Honei 
and  Cattle..  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC*   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemxsh. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use..  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  0. 


Rancho  Yajome 

Thoroughbred 
B.  P.  Rock  Eggs 
$5  per  ioo. 

BIRDS  FOR  SALE  AT  REASON- 
ABLE RATES. 


:  V  For  licks  and 
,  j£-  V\.  ZENOLEUM. 
;  tW  1'  or  Foot  Rot  -1 


Lice — Dip  with 


■Oip with  ZENOLEUM. 

I  Ufod^  *Iert,1~*nject with 
JSSJ.   For  full  direction  and  price,  address 

A  TheZE\\ER-RiTHO.\DI»ISI\FBCTA.\TCO 

1/  Agents  wanted.  1 7  Atwater  St. ' 

DETROIT  MICHIGAN. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self- Regulating 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Beet  is  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
1.117  CaBtro  St.,     Oakland.  Cal. 


$10 


FOR  THE  ON- 
ly  perfect  Incu- 
bator made. 
Freight  Prepaid 
to  your  nearest 
Railroad  Station 
or  Steamer  Landing.  The 
finest  Incubator  Catalogue 
ever  issued  mailed  free  if  you 
write  and  mention  this  paper 
PITALUMA  nrctTBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal- 


168  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 


The  Largest  Br 


i  In  the  World  i 


PRAIRIE  STATE  MACHINES 

•xclusivelj.  Positively  the  best 
that  can  be  produced  both  in 
material  and  workmanship  and 
|  In  utility.  Do  not  bur  until  you 
have  seen  our  168  page  descriptive 
land  finely  Illustrated  catalogue. 
PRIARIE  STATE  INCB.  CO.,  HO»EK  cm,  1a. 


METAL  WHEELS 

all  sizes  ant)  varieties,  to  fit  any 
axle.  Tbey  last  forever.  Either 
direct  or  stagger  spoke.1.  Can't 
breakdown;  can't  dry  out-  no 
reletting  of  tires.  Good  in  dry  weather 
as  in  wet  weather.  Send  for  catalog  & 
prices.  ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 
QUINCY  -  ILLINOIS* 


Box  251A,  Napa,  Cal. 


ZENOLEUM 

IB    THE  NON-POISONOUS 
SHEEP  DIP. 

|jj  ..Prevents  and  Cures.. 

~  rScab-Dipwuh^EMplEUM 


is  rapidly  driving  other  ingredients  to 
the  wall  in  the  manufacture  of  nearly 
all  the  cheaper  grades  of  paper. 

In  France  hospitals  for  infectious 
diseases  are  furnished  with  telephones, 
so  that  the  sick  may  converse  with 
their  friends  without  danger  of  com- 
municating disease. 

A  French  Canadian  couple,  Louis 
Darwin  and  his  wife,  now  living  in  St. 
Paul,  recently  celebrated  the  eightieth 
anniversary  of  their  marriage.  The 
husband  is  107  years  old  and  the  wife 
is  101. 

It  is  said  that  the  Eskimos  have  a 
queer  custom  in  regard  to  doctors.  At 
each  visit  the  doctor  is  paid.  If  the 
patient  recovers  the  physician  keeps 
the  money;  if  the  patient  dies  the 
money  is  returned  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased. 

It  is  said  that  very  stubborn  cases  of 
neuralgia  may  often  be  made  to  yield 
by  applying  a  hot-water  bag  to  the 
part,  and  inducing  perspiration  by  the 
internal  administration  of  hot  water, 
keeping  the  patient  at  the  same  time 
well  wrapped  with  blankets. 

In  many  places  in  warm  climates  it 
is  customary  to  keep  fish  alive  until 
they  are  sold.  It  would  otherwise  be 
impossible  to  keep  them  from  spoiling, 
except  by  too  expensive  refrigerating. 
The  marketman  is  likely  to  be  the 
fisherman  himself,  and  to  keep  his  catch 
in  a  well  on  his  boat  or  in  a  slatted 
box  in  the  water.  The  buyer  looks 
over  the  fish,  and  picks  out  the  one  he 
wants,  and  the  seller  then  kills  the  fish 
with  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  club, 
or  with  a  knife.  It  is  a  common  thing 
to  kill  the  fish  in  the  presence  of  the 
customer.  Fish  are  sold  in  this  way 
at,  for  instance,  Key  West,  Havana 
and  Genoa. 


A  New  Power  of  Air. 


will  not  tell, 
but  in  small 
laboratories. 


C.  E.  Tripler  claims  to  have  dis- 
covered a  new  power  which,  according 
to  him,  is  going  to  revolutionize  trans- 
portation and  manufacturing.  It  is 
liquefied  air.  How  he  liquefies  air  he 
1 1  has  been  done  before, 
quantities  in  scientific 
but  never  commercially. 
When  liquefied,  the  air  is  at  a  tem- 
perature of  450°  below  zero,  on  the 
Fahrenheit  scale.  It  boils  or  vaporizes 
agaiu  at  210°  below  zero,  and  it  is  from 
the  expansion  consequent  upon  this 
vaporization  that  Mr.  Tripler  obtains 
his  "power,"  which  is  transmitted 
through  an  engine  exactly  as  the  power 
generated  by  steam  from  boiling  water 
is  transmitted.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, he  declares,  to  obtain  a  pressure 
of  2000  pounds  to  the  square  inch  at  a 
temperature  of  200°  below  zero,  and  at 
practically  no  cost,  from  liquefied  air, 
while  to  obtain  150  pounds  of  steam  a 
temperature  of  360°  above  zero  is  re- 
quired and  the  consumption  of  large 
quantities  of  coal.  It  can  be  seen  that 
if  Mr.  Tripler's  contention  is  true  all 
ideas  of  transportation  and  manufac- 
turing must  be  readjusted. 

The  most  remarkable  claim  is  yet  to 
be  told.  Mr.  Tripler  declares  that  his 
liquefied  air  in  boiling,  or  changing  to 
vapor  again,  absorbs  the  heat  in  the 
surrounding  air  so  rapidly  that  it  in 
turn  is  liquefied  and  flows  into  the 
reservoir,  which  in  this  manner  is  al- 
ways kept  supplied.  That  is,  once  the 
apparatus  is  charged  with  a  supply  of 
liquefied  air  it  feeds  itself,  and  will 
practically  run  forever  without  any 
cost  for  fuel.  Mr.  Tripler  declares, 
too,  that  there  is  no  loss  of  power  in 
this  process.  He  says  he  has  set  up 
one  of  his  machines  at  the  works  of  the 
American  Air  Power  Company,  in 
129th  street,  New  York  City,  and  will 
soon  give  an  exhibition  of  its  opera- 
tion. In  appearance  the  apparatus 
resembles  an  ordinary  barrel  placed 
above  a  small  engine.  The  interior  of 
the  barrel  is  lined  with  a  thick  coating 
of  felt  or  other  non-conducting  ma- 
terial, and  is  filled  with  a  network  of 
pipes,  somewhat  like  the  condenser  in 
a  distillery.  In  the  bottom  of  the  cyl- 
inder is  the  tank  containing  liquefied 
air.  The  method  of  operation  is  Mr. 
Tripler's  secret. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


r.  H .  BUKKJS,  '.'->>■  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holsteins. 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  DurhauiB 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Reglat'd  Berkshlres. 

.JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINH,  from  the  0681 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock:  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Nile*  &  t;o..  Los  Angi'le*. 
Cal.  Breeders  ami  Exporters.  Established  in  1878. 

IEKSET8  The  best  A.  J.C.C.  registered  price  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


Cheap 
power! 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville.  Cal 


PETEK  >  V  X  E  «  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


SANTA    TERESA    POULTKY    FA  KM,  Ed. 

Vale,  Cal.   Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  M 
cas.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  1 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OK  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


THIRTEEN  EGOS  FOR  81  OR  1011  FOR  *H 

Stock  from  fl  up.  all  breeds.  Carman  Bros. 
Campbell,  Cal. 


WILLI  »M  NILES*CO..Lo»  Angelcs.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


Thoroughbred  W.  Leghorns,  extra  tine:  egss 
strictly  fresh,  fl  per  l:).  J.  H.  Frazell.  San  Felipe. 


PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  F.  P.  Lowell 
Prop..  Sacramento.  Cal.   Write  for  Circular. 


WELLINGTONS    IMPROVED    EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock:  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Mies  A-  Co., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  197ft, 


P.  II.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  HogB 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAM.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poiand-Chlna  Hogs.   Box  283.  Stockton. 


Sheep. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Kams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  limes.  Correspondence  solicited. 

C.  P.  BAILEY,  Sau  Jose.  Cal.  Pure- bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Perslau  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Dogs. 


"DANIEL  BEST" 
Crude  Oil  Engine. 


This  Engine  can  be  operated  on  either  Crude  Oil, 
Distillate,  Gasoline,  or  Kerosene.  II  the  cheap- 
e«t  power  on  earth  and  is  not  lied  lo  any  one  kind 
of  Oil.  but  can  use  any  kind  that  will  makcgasandla  I 
not  handicapped  by  being  compelled  to  usea  certain 
Oil.    Do  not  forget  th  s  when  In  need  of  an  Engine.  ■ 

We  guarantee  our  Engine*  to  work  perfectly  on  J 
California  CrudeOll.  or  Distillate,  or  any  other  kind  Tf 
of  gaseous  Oil;  we  however  prefer  CALIPORNIA 
CRT7DE  OIL.  from  Coallnga.  Fresno  county,  for  the  1 
reason  that  gas  from  Crude  Oil  will  produce  more 
power  from  the  number  of  feet  of  gas  used  than  I 
from  any  other  Oil,  and  it  i*  also  a  natural  lubrieantflj 
as  well,  the  valve*  being  always  lubricated  suffl-flf 
elently  to  prevent  Ihem  from  slicking,  thus  assurlngV 
greater  durability  of  the  working  parts  than  It  other-  ■ 
wise  would  be  In  using  dry  ga«.  And  another  ad- S 
vantage  we  claim  Is.  that  danger  from  explosions  m 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  there  being  no  accumula-  I 
tion  of  gas.  but  is  used  by  t*e  Engine  as  fast  as  it  is  ■ 
generated  and  hence  Is  absolutely  safe.  The  fol-  ■ 
lowing  Is  a  test  that  we  made  with  one  of  our  Five-  ■ 
Horse  Power  Crude  Oil  Engines,  running  ten  hours  9 
on  the  different  gas  oils: 

California  Crude  Oil.  40  grav..      galls,  ai  .'«■..  f.nrw  I 

In-Ullate  40  7*t  8c..     .60  ■ 

Domestic  Coal  Oil — 40  71*     "  12V. 

Gasoline  74  x*\  l.V..  1..Y1M 

City  Gas  1000  feet.  S.OO 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  from  two-horse  power 
up.  and  will  guarantee  that  our  Engine*  will  run 
cheaper  and  are  more  simple  in  construction,  have  7 
fewer  parts  and  hence  are  more  durable  than  any 
other  GaB  Engines  on  the  market.  Seeing  Is  believ- 
ing; don't  take  our  word  for  It.  but  come  and  Inves- 
tigate for  yourselves.  You  can  always  see  one  in 
operation  at  our  works.  We  will  be  pleased  to  see 
you  and  will  at  all  limes  take  pleasure  In  showing 
them  up.  Our  Engines  are  specially  adapted  for 
running  well  and  mining  machinery— in  fact,  for  any 
kind  of  power  desired.  We  are  the  pioneers  and  first 
inventors  of  Crude  Oil  and  Distillate  Engines.  We 
always  lead  and  never  follow.  Send  for  Cata- 
logue and  Price  List  of  the  only  genuine  Crude  Oil 
and  Distillate  Engine  made. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Breeder  of 

Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  Best  MTg  Company, 

SAN  LEANDR0,  CAL. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL,  g  short-Horn  Bulls 


(OLD  PROCESS ) 

The  Rest  Food  for  Stock.    We  Also  Make 

Gocoanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS. 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Hinds  of  Stock,  In  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(See  Analysts  in  Cat.  Dairy  .-ini'/i  lteport  for  ihiih.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


F*OR  SALE. 

One  and  two  years  old.  Good  ones;  some  out  of 
good  dairy  cows. 

Also  JACKS  AND  JENNIES  of  the  French 
Mammoth  family. 

Also  1  BLACK  IMPORTED  FRENCH  DRAFT 
STALLION 

If  you  want  good  stock  come  and  see  them  or 
write  to 

E.  S.  DR  IV/ER, 

!  Antelope,   Sacramento    County,  California. 


SESSIONS  <&  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Derksulres  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  In  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums — 8  firsts,  3  seconds,  5  sweepstakes- 
out  of  19  entries.  Choioe  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue. 


POISON  for  Farm  and  Orchard  Pests, 

STRYCHNINE,  PHOSPHOROUS,  CARBON  BISULPHIDE,  PARIS 
OREEN,  LONDON  PURPLE,  WHALE  OIL  SOAP,  CAUSTIC  SODA 
AND  LOWS  BAIT  OIL,  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

J •    F*.    G/ATES    ,v     CO.,    DrugKlata,    -417    Sansome     St.,    8.    I  . 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  April  28,  1897. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows: 

PRODUCE  RECEIPTS. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
■July  1,  '96. 

Same  Time 
Last  year. 

Flour,  M-sks   71,161 

Wheat,  ctls  11,630 

Barley,  ctls   19.275 

Oats,  ctls   3,185 

Corn,  ctls   3,870 

Rye,  Ctls   910 

Beans,  sks   3,505 

Potatoes,  sks   19,883 

Hay,  tons   2,630 

Wool,  bales   5,189 

5,038,086 
10,228,011 
4,587,248 
508,8*5 
229,617 
178,092 
500,542 
986,946 
115,883 
121,477 
63,322 
7,182 

4,429,046 
9,323,908 
2,990,781 
591.934 
221,005 
94,637 
464,970 
925,923 
104,030 
120,082 
59,049 
11,352 

EXPORTS. 

FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  '96. 

Same  Time 
Last  year. 

Flour,  M-sks   19,096 

Wheat,  ctls   152 

Barley,  ctls   10,337 

Oats,  ctls   714 

Corn",  ctls   1,273 

Beans,  sks   1,079 

Hay,  bales   3,589 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs..*.   1,269 

Honey,  cases   3 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,525 


3,882,355 
9,627,981 
3,531,528 
28,658 
21,039 
349,378 
56,514 
13,864,249 
1,174,388 
2,214 
74,621 


9,255.554 
2,147.143 
19,593 
27,844 
321,354 
62,510 
13,658,096 
1,713,297 
8.257 
75^955 


Grain  Freights  and  Charters. 
The  market  for  grain  charters  has  not  been 
wholly  lifeless  since  last  review,  but  the 
business  transacted  was  of  slim  volume,  and 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  great  activity  in 
this  line  in  the  near  future.  An  iron  ship  was 
taken  for  wheat  and  other  cargo  to  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa,  at  £1  2s  6d.  Another  iron 
vessel  went  on  the  engaged  list  for  wheat  to 
Cork  for  orders  to  United  Kingdom,  Havre, 
Antwerp  or  Dunkirk,  at  17s  fid,  net.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  current  week  there 
was  not  a  single  wheat  ship  loading  in  this 
port — an  unusual  occurrence. 

CHARTERS. 

Herman  ship  C.  H.  Wa-tjen,  17tj2  tons, wheat, 
etc.,  to  Cape  Town;  reported  rate,  £1  2s  fid. 

British  ship  Dovenby  Hall,  1898  tons,  wheat 
to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk;  17s  fid, 
net. 

GRAIN  CHARTERS. 

Tonnage  engaged.    Disengaged.     To  arrive. 

1897   13,195  82,954  249,880 

1896   21,526  57,093  207,843 

Flour. 

There  was  a  better  tone  to  the  flour  market 
the  past  week,  in  consequence  of  the  improved 
values  prevailing  for  wheat.  In  quotable 
rates  for  flour,  however,  no  special  advance 
was  established.  Moderately  free  sales  were 
possible  at  previous  full  current  figures,  but 
buyers  refused  in  most  instances  to  operate 
at  any  appreciable  advance.  Most  dealers 
were  fairly  stocked  through  previous  pur- 
chases. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  tS  00@3  15 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  20@3  35 

Country  grades,  extras   4  10(34  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  20(3  4  35 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  35@4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  00@4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  00@4  25 

Wheat. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1895-96.  189S-97. 

Liv.  quotations         5s6V4d@5s7Hd  6s4dm  6s5d 

Freight  rates                21M@22Ws  17tf<a....s 

Local  market           tl.07K@l.IO  $1.30@1.35 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

The  market  for  spot  wheat  remained  about 
as  inactive  as  for  a  fortnight  or  more  preced- 
ing, neither  shippers  nor  millers  doing  any- 
thing of  consequence  and  having  no  immedi- 
ate necessities  worthy  of  special  mention. 
Exporters  are  practically  out  of  vessels  for 
grain  loading  and  show  little  or  no  inclination 
to  do  any  chartering  at  present.  Shipments 
of  wheat  outward  from  this  port  during  the 


next  sixty  days,  or  until  new  wheat  begins 
to  arrive  freely  at  tide-water,  give  promise  at 
this  writing  of  being  exceedingly  light.  Con- 
siderable excitement  was  experienced  in  the 
speculative  market  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
of  last  week,  due  mainly  to  hot  north  winds 
in  the  interior  threatening  serious  damage  to 
the  growing  crop.  May  wheat,  which  had 
sold  down  to  $1.25%  on  Thursday,  the  22nd, 
touched  $1.42%  on  Saturday,  the  24th,  the 
advance  being  within  a  fraction  of  17c  in  two 
days.  December  wheat  did  not  record  so 
much  of  an  advance,  but  made  a  vory  fair 
showing,  selling  up  to  $1.26%,  which  was  an 
improvement  of  7%o  over  the  lowest  figure  of 
Thursday,  or  the  second  day  previous.  A 
portion  of  the  advance  was  lost  before  the 
close  of  Saturday,  the  final  sale  of  Mayjwheat 
on  Call  Board  being  at  $1.3934  and  of  Decem- 
ber wheat  at  11.25%.  The  anxiety  of  operat- 
ors who  were  short  and  wanted  to  cover  had 
much  to  do  with  the  sharp  jump  upward,  and 
this  fact  was  doubtless  taken  advantage  of 
by  other  operators  to  put  out  new  contracts 
on  the  short  side  of  the  market  at  the  higher 
figures.  The  spot  market  was  also  very  stiff, 
most  holders  asking  an  advance  of  about  10c 
per  cental,  but  very  little  was  done  in  offer- 
ings by  sample.  With  cooler  weather  Mon- 
day, there  was  an  easier  market,  both  on  and 
off  the  Call  Board.  There  was  a  decline  in 
options  of  3r$4c,  May  wheat  closing  at  $1.36% 
and  December  at  $1.22%.  Spot  wheat  was 
not  crowded  on  buyers  to  any  noteworthy  de- 
gree. Desirable  shipping  was  not  readily  ob- 
tainable under  $1.37%  delivered  alongside, 
while  for  select  milling  $1.45  and  more  was 
asked.  Further  weakness  was  developed 
Tuesday  in  Call  Board  prices,  December 
wheat  recording  a  decline  of  2@3c.  The 
option  market  here  Wednesday  did  not  show 
much  change,  although  Chicago  and  Liver- 
pool were  weak  and  lower.  Spot  market 
closed  quiet,  with  an  easy  tone. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  $1.255R@1.421/!. 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.17@1.2t>%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $1.35;  December 
at  $1.18%@1.'20%. 

California  Milling  SI  35   @1  42tf 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  30  @1  32H 

Oregon  Valley   1  30   @l  324 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   125  @1  40 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  25   @1  35 

Barley. 

Another  cargo  of  this  cereal  went  afloat  this 
week  on  foreign  account,  the  British  ship  Dal- 
rymple  clearing  with  barley  for  Chile.  There 
was  a  little  better  tone  developed  in  the  bar- 
ley market,  in  consequence  of  the  dry  and  hot 
weather  at  the  close  of  last  week,  but  the 
improvement  was  very  slight  as  compared 
with  that  experienced  in  wheat.  The  demand 
was  of  a  decidedly  slow  order  most  of  the  week 
for  either  brewing  or  feed  descriptions,  other- 
wise better  prices  might  have  prevailed. 
There  is  some  probability  of  an  improved  de- 
mand for  brewing  grades  in  the  near  future, 
and  that  slightly  better  figures  than  have 
been  lately  current  will  be  realized.  The 
Call  Board  market  for  barley  options  ruled 
very  quiet  most  of  the  week,  operators  being 
shy  about  shorting  the  market  at  the  compar- 
atively low  figures  prevailing.  At  the  close 
the  market  inclined  against  sellers,  although 
spot  offerings  were  not  large. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  70@75c;  December, 
1897,  delivery,  70@76%c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  Dec.  feed  was  offered  at  73' 4c, 
with  72%c  bid. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   Tl'4@  72H 

Feed,  fair  to  good   65  @  70 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   77tf@  85 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2  :   —  @  — 

Oats. 

There  have  been  moderate  receipts  lately 
from  Washington,  but  very  few  oats  are  com- 
ing in  from  any  other  section.  Offerings  were 
not  heavy,  and  the  general  tendency  of  the 
market  was  in  favor  of  sellers,  although  no 
pronounced  advance  was  established  in  quota- 
ble rates.  Prospects  appear  favorable  for  val- 
ues being  fairly  well  sustained  for  some 
weeks  to  come. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  25  @1  30 

White,  good  to  choice  1  10  @1  17H 

White,  poor  to  fair   97V<@1  07V4 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  07H@1  15 

Milling  I  12K®1  17V4 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  40  @>1  45 

Black  Russian   92%®l  00 

Red  ,  ,„,„,,  1  00  @1  17K 


WALTER  A.W00D  Tubular  STEEL  MOWER. 


NO  side  draft. 
30,000  in  use 
on  the  Pacific 
coast. 


No  lost  motion. 

Runs  25%  lighter  than  other  mowers. 


DOUBLE-SWIVEL 

PITMAN, 
STEEL  JAWS  AND 

KNIPE  HEAD. 


Horse  Hay  Rakes  ~  We  have  'em;  good  ones,  too,  at  $20  each. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

421  AND  433  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Corn. 

Buyers  in  search  of  Yellow  corn,  either 
large  or  small,  have  found  it  necessary  to  pay 
tolerably  stiff  figures,  as  compared  with  prices 
which  have  been  lately  ruling  for  these  varie- 
ties. Large  White  was  rather  steadily  held, 
but  stocks  of  the  same  were  considerably 
ahead  of  requirements. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   82V4@  85 

Large  Yellow   90  @  95 

Small  Yellow   97^@1  02V, 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  'f,  fl>   —  @  — 

Kye. 

Not  much  doing  in  this  cereal.  Sales  re- 
ported are  at  values  practically  the  same  as 
previously  quoted. 

Good  to  choice   80  @  82H 

Buckwheat. 

Offerings  and  demand  are   both  of  light 

volume.     On  invoice  offerings  full  current 

quotations  are  not  readily  realized,  while  in 

a  small  way  higher  figures  are  asked. 

Good  to  choice  1  25   @1  35 

Silverskin  1  30  @1  40 

Beans. 

The  Eastern  bean  market  is  thus  outlined 

under  recent  date  by  a  New  York  authority, 

the  prices  quoted  being  per  60-1  b  bushel : 

Better  business  has  been  accomplished  this 
week,  largely  on  foreign  account.  Shippers  have 
had  orders  for  upward  of  1200  bbls  of  Marrow  and 
Red  Kidnev,  and  ihis  has  helped  to  reduce  stock 
considerably,  especially  of  Reds.  So  far  as  the 
jobbing  trade  is  concerned  we  can  see  very  little 
improvement.  Buyers  have  bought  mostly  in 
small  lots  to  keep  up  their  assortment  stock,  and 
report  a  light  consumptive  demand.  The  business 
of  the  week  in  Marrow  beans  has  been  very  gen- 
erally at  $1.10  for  choice;  those  who  have  wanted 
stock  have  paid  that  rate  willingly,  and  receivers 
have  been  satisfied  to  sell  at  that.  Feeling  steady 
at  the  close.  Medium  have  dragged  heavily,  but 
the  limited  quantity  of  stock  has  prevented  any 
change  in  values.  More  attention  has  been  given 
to  Pea  beans  of  late,  and  choice  State  lots  have 
worked  out  pretty  well  at  85c,  the  tone  inclining 
slightly  to  firmness  at  the  close.  Nice  Michigan 
lots  continue  to  sell  at  80(n ViV,c.  Red  Kidney  have 
advanced  steadily  under  pretty  good  export  de- 
mand ;  early  in  the  week  sales  were  at  $1.35,  subse- 
quently at  $1,374.  and  later  a  little  business  was 
done  at  $1.40  f.  o.  b  ,  with  that  figure  now  generally 
asked  for  fancy  dry  stock.  Off  grades,  especially 
soft  beans,  have  to  go  at  a  very  much  lower  price. 
White  Kidney  neglected.  Yellow  Eye  dull  and 
weak.  Only  a  few  Turtle  Soup  here  and  feeling  a 
little  stronger.  Lima  sellii  g  very  slowly  at  $1.20 
(p  1.25,  and  outside  quotation  reached  only  in  a  job- 
bing way  There  is  quite  a  call  for  Lady  Wash- 
ington for  export  to  Europe,  and  a  number  of  sales 
have  been  effected  at  65,3,75c:  it  's  reported  that 
80c  was  refused  for  a  choice  line.  Not  much  inter- 
est in  green  peas. 

No  important  developments  have  come  to 
the  surface  in  the  local  bean  market  since  last 
report.  Trading  has  been  of  a  rather  light 
order,  either  on  local  account  or  for  shipment. 
Prices  for  most  varieties  have  shown  little  or 
no  fluctuation,  but  the  general  tendency  was 
more  in  favor  of  buyers  than  of  sellers.  Weak- 
ness seemed  to  be  more  pronounced  on  Lady 
Washingtons  and  Pinks  than  on  most  other 
varieties.  Limas  were  obtainable  at  rather 
easy  figures. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  $1  10  @l  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   100  @1  20 

Lady  Washington   75  @1  00 

Butler,  small   1  10  (an  25 

Butter,  large   1  40  @1  60 

Pinks   1  00  @1  10 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   190  @2  00 

Reds   1  30  @1  40 

Red  Kidneys   1  75   @2  00 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  60 

Black-eye  Beans   1  65  @1  75 

Horse  Beans   75  @  90 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  @3  00 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00   (m2  25 

i>ri«-ci  Peas- 
Market  is  showing  very  little  life.  There  is 
not  much  urgent  demand  for  local  product, 
owing  to  Eastern  being  in  fair  supply.  Values 
are  without  quotable  change. 

Green  Peas,  California  tl  40  <3>1  55 

Niles  Petw    1  20  @l  35 


Wool. 

There  is  considerable  wool  now  on  hand  in 
the  San  Francisco  market,  but  it  represents 
in  the  main  purchases  made  in  the  interior  at 
higher  prices  than  are  at  present  warranted 
by  values  ruling  in  Eastern  manufacturing 
centers.  The  tariff  is  still  unsettled,  and  at 
best  will  not  add  over  5c  per  pound  to  the 
value  of  grease  wools.  Speculators  have  al- 
ready paid  this  advance  and  must  realize 
more  to  cover  interest  and  profit.  While  val- 
ues are  not  likely  to  materially  recede,  indi- 
cations are  that  the  market  will  be  a  dragging 
one  for  some  little  time  to  come. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   14  (g)l6 

Northern  California,  free   13  @15 

Mountain,  free   n  <&i5 

Northern  defective  11  @I3 

San  Joaquin  foothill  io  @13 

San  Joaquin,  12  months   8  @10 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  7  months          8  @11 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  io  @13 

Oregon  Valley,  medium  14  @l4y4 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  13H@14 

Oregon,  Eastern  g  <aio 

Hops. 

An  Eastern  circular  of  late  date  gives  the 
following  review  of  the  hop  market  on  the 
Atlantic  side : 

Receipts  have  been  very  light  again  this  week, 
and  have  included  about  325  bales  from  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Stocks  here  are  slowly  but  steadily  re- 
ducing and  that  fact  tends  to  check  any  serious 
pressure  to  sell,  though  holders  are  losing  no  cus- 
tom when  it  can  be  secured  at  close  to  the  rates 
quoted  of  late.  The  volume  of  business  shows  no 
increase  as  yet.  Only  very  small  orders  come 
from  England,  and  brewers  are  still  running  main- 
ly on  old  stock  or  supplies  which  they  contracted 
for  early  in  the  season.  There  seems  to  be  a  dis 
position  to  buy  no  more  goods  than  are  needed 
for  current  use,  and  unless  an  unexpected  demand 
springs  up  later  it  is  quite  probable  that  there  will 
be  plenty  of  hops  to  carry  the  trade  through  to  an- 
other crop  without  improvement  in  pri?e.  The 
feeling  is  now  weak  on  nearly  all  grades,  but  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  fancy  Oregons  they  are  better 
sustained  than  other  qualities. 

While  there  are  not  many  hops  offering  in 
this  center,  from  either  first  or  second  hands, 
there  are  more  than  enough  to  accommodate 
the  existing  inquiry,  which  is  light.  If  there 
is  any  special  activity  experienced  during  the 
balance  of  the  season  for  1896  hops,  it  will 
more  than  likely  be  due  to  some  serious  dam- 
age to  the  growing  crop,  either  in  this  country 
or  in  Europe.  There  is  nothing  at  present, 
however,  to  warrant  anticipating  such  a  de- 
velopment. Contracts  for  new  have  been 
within  range  of  7%'^lOc  as  to  quality,  quan- 
tity and  reputation  of  the  grower. 

Fair  to  choice,  1896  crop  10  @12 

Hay  and  Straw. 

A  firmer  tone  was  experienced  in  the  hay 
market  at  the  close  of  last  week,  on  account  of 
unfavorable  weather  for  growing  crops,  but 
the  firmness  was  not  sufficiently  prolonged  or 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4«  General  Commission  Merchants,  *t 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

W  Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest 


The  Universal  Supply  House.  Established  1888. 
FARM  Of  |DD1  ICO  M,NE 
DAIRY     OUT  rLICO  MILL 

Groceries,  ♦  Hardware, 
Agricultural  Implements, 

Harness,  Boots,  Shoes,  Dry  Goods,  Music,  Etc. 
Send  4c  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Produce  Taken  In  Exchange. 
HomkJ3ufpi.y  Co.,  13FrontSt., San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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pronounced  to  enable  sellers  realizing  mate- 
rially better  prices.  Late-sown  hay  is  not 
promising  a  good  yield  in  most  localities,  still 
the  total  crop  of  18St<~  hay,  tributary  to  San 
Francisco,  may  prove  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  this  market.  Straw  is  offering  at  former 
figures,  and  is  not  in  active  request. 

Wheat  'S» 

WhsatandOat 

Barley ::::::  «oo@ »» 

Clove?   6U0@7S0 

%t~li  Hav  4  50®  6  SO 

A  l  f '  i  f  *  6  00®  7  50 

o'mpressSa  -6  «g  9  50 

Straw,  ¥  bale   60 

KUlstnffs. 

For  most  kinds  the  market  has  shown  more 
firmness  than  during  preceding  week,  due 
mainly  to  the  stiffer  rates  current  in  the 
cereal  markets. 

Bran  •  ton   I*  50®  13  50 

Middlltgs   I6  50®18  00 

Barley  Rolled   15  50®  18  (10 

Cracked  Corn  20  OW®81  00 

Mustard  Seed  market  is  moderately  firm, 
but  cannot  be  said  to  be  quotably  higher. 
Some  recent  purchases  have  been  made  for 
shipment  at  old  figures,  which  partially  ac- 
counts for  the  improved  tone,  but  it  is  proba- 
bly in  a  greater  measure  due  to  late  advices 
from  producing  points  reporting  rather  poor 
prospects  for  coming  crop.  Market  for  other 
seeds  is  very  quiet,  with  quotable  values  un- 
changed but  largely  nominal. 

Mustard,  Yellow  1  40@1  60 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  50®2  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00@2  25 

Flax  1  50®  1  60 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  ®2* 

Rape  2*@2* 

Hemp  SX08H 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5H@5X 

Bags  and  Bagging. 

The  market  for  Grain  Bags  has  developed 
no  change  for  the  better  since  last  review, 
either  in  the  matter  of  values  or  in  the  de- 
mand. Buyers  in  most  instances  refuse  to 
take  hold  at  the  rates  asked.  Holders  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  slow  to  make  any  marked  con- 
cessions in  order  that  they  may  effect  more 
extensive  sales.  Wool  Sacks  are  selling  in  a 
moderate  way  within  same  range  of  figures 
previously  quoted. 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  buyer  July    5l«®  b% 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5&M  6 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  40  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  27  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  3V4  lb  24  @— 

Gunnies  10  ® — 

Bean  bags   4  @  4M 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5W®  7V4 

Hides.  PeltH  and  Tallow. 

The  market  for  Hides  has  remained  quiet 
since  last  review  and  has  presented  a  gener- 
ally easy  tone.  Pelts  are  not  ruling  quite  so 
favorably  to  sellers  as  previously  quoted,  but 
are  not  quotably  lower.  Tallow  market  is 
quiet  and  lacks  strength. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culle. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs          8  @—      7  @ — 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. ...  7  @ —      6  @— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   7      .=>•;.,.  6 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  6H®  7  5*®  6 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  6K®.  7      54®  6 

Wet  Salted  Kip   6  @7      6  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   6  @7      6  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   7  @8     7  @— 

Dry  Hides  12*®  13  9H®10 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .  9   @10      7  @8 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  fa. 1 5     —  ®10 

Horse  Hides,  large  —  @i  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium  —  @75 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts'  Hides  25  @50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  50  @75 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  40  ®50 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  25  @40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   10  @20 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  @25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @io 

Elk  Hides   g  @i2 

Tallow,  good  quality   24®  3 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  2% 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  @35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  ®25 

Kid  Skins  ,   5  <ai  

Honey. 

There  is  the  same  absence  of  firmness  as 
previously  noted.  Some  Amber  Extracted, 
candied,  changed  hands  at  3%c.  White  Comb 
in  1  -lb.  frames  is  offering  at  10c,  without  find- 
ing much  custom.  One  lot  of  100  cases  Ex- 
tracted honey  of  last  crop  arrived  this  week 
from  southern  California.  No  new  honey  has 
been  yet  reported  on  market,  but  arrivals  are 


expected  very  soon.     Some  damage  to  the 

crop  or  the  prospects  was  effected  by  last 

week's  hot  weather,  but  the  yield  still  bids 

fair  to  be  heavier  than  in  1896. 

White  Comb,  1-B>  rrames   9  @'0 

Amber  Comb   5  @  7 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   54®— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   34®  4 

Dark  Tule   2*®— 

Beeswax. 

Business  in  this  article  is  light,  with  sup- 
plies slim  and  inquiry  very  fair.  It  would 
have  to  be  a  very  poor  article  that  would  not 
command  at  this  date  our  inside  quotation  in 
a  wholesale  way. 

Fair  to  choice,  »lb  25  @27 

Live  Stork  and  Meats. 
Beef  commanded  tolerably  steady  rates, 
especially  best  qualities.  Mutton  was  in  a 
little  better  supply  than  for  several  weeks 
preceding  but  not  quotably  lower.  Hog  mar- 
ket was  barely  steady  at  a  further  decline. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  *  lb   54®  6 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  @  54 

Beef,  3d  quality   44®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  44@5c;  wethers  5  ffl  54 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed.  small  and  medium  3\,@  3% 

Hogs,  large  hard   34®  3^, 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  @ — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4^®  5 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6  ®  7 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   6  ®  7 

Poultry. 

The  arrival  of  three  carloads  of  Eastern 
poultry  the  current  week  caused  the  market 
for  domestic  to  be  on  the  whole  less  favorable 
to  the  selling  and  producing  interest  than 
during  preceding  week.  Choice  young  stock, 
large  and  fat,  still  sold  to  fair  advantage,  but 
for  most  other  descriptions  the  market  was  in 
poor  shape  for  sellers.  Common  Hens  and 
very  small  Broilers  were  particularly  hard  to 
dispose  of,  and  were  salable  only  at  low 
prices. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   — @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb   14®  15 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   14®  15 

Hens,  Cal.,  ■  doz  3  50@4  50 

Roosters,  old  4  00@4  85 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  6  S0®7  50 

Fryers  5  00(36  00 

Broilers,  large  4  50®5  (10 

Broilers,  small  2  50®8  50 

Ducks,  young,  V  doz   5  50@7  00 

Ducks,  old  3  flu® 4  50 

Geese,  *  pair  1  25®l  50 

Goslings,  V  pair  1  75@2  00 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz  125®  — 

Pigeons,  Young  1  25®  1  AO 

Batter. 

With  fair  shipping  demand  and  considerable 
packing  on  local  account,  the  surplus  has  been 
well  taken  care  of,  there  being  no  accumula- 
tion of  a  consequence  of  desirable  qualities. 
Market  is  moderately  firm  at  the  quotations, 
but  any  attempt  to  force  prices  upward  would 
be  apt  to  meet  with  poor  success,  as  it  Would 
be  likely  to  very  materially  restrict  the  oper- 
ations of  numerous  buyers. 

Creamery  extras,  ¥  lb  13V4@ — 

Creamery  firsts  13  ®— 

Creamery  seconds  12  @124 

Dairy  select  12  @ — 

Dairy  seconds  104®  114 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  10  @ — 

Mixed  store   9  @10 

NEW  BUTTER— PACK  OF  1897. 

Creamery  in  tubs  13  ®14 

Pickled  roll  134®  14 

Dairy  in  tubs  124®13 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  124®  13 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  10  @12 

Cheese. 

Stocks  are  not  accumulating  to  any  note- 
worthy degree,  but  supplies  in  wholesale  de- 
pots are  sufficient  for  present  needs.  Receiv- 
ers and  handlers  generally  of  this  product  are 
just  now  more  anxious  to  sell  than  to  carry. 
Shrinkage  in  the  cheese  and  interest  on  the 
money  invested  are  apt  to  fully  offset  any  im- 
provement in  prices  likely  to  take  place  in  the 
near  future. 

California  fancy  fiat,  new  ,   64®  7 

California,  good  to  choice   54®  6 

California,  fair  to  good  5  ®  54 

California,  "Young  Americas"  6(4®  74 

Eggs. 

There  has  been  no  appreciable  change  in 
quotable  rates,  but  market  has  been  moder- 
ately firm  for  choice  to  select  at  the  prevailing 
figures,  and  fairly  steady  for  the  more  com- 
mon grades.  There  was  a  demand  on  cold 
storage  account  for  good  store-gathered  eggs, 
10%c  being  named  for  all  obtainable  of  this 
class  of  stock.  Eggs  direct  from  ranch  or  hen- 
nery sold  mainly  within  range  of  110191V  ft 
few  fancy  going  to  special  custom  at  an  ad- 
vance of  about  half  a  cent 


WIRE 
NETTING. 


California,  good  to  choice  store  104@H 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  ®10 

Oregon ,  prime  10  ®  104 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  @ — 

Duck  eggs  124®  13 

Vegetables. 

Onions  remain  in  light  supply,  but  the  mar- 
ket has  shown  an  easier  feeling  than  last 
quoted,  the  high  prices  having  restricted  the 
demand.  There  were  further  arrivals  this 
week  of  Yellow  Onions  from  Nevada  and  Ore- 
gon. A  few  new  Ked  Onions  arrived  from 
Stockton.  Asparagus,  Peas  and  Rhubarb  were 
in  liberal  receipt,  and  prices  most  of  the  time 
were  at  a  rather  low  range.  Peas  and  Aspar- 
agus went  largely  to  the  canning  trade. 

Asparagus,  choice,  *  box   1  50®  1  75 

Asparagus,  common,  ¥  box   75®  1  25 

Beans,  Garden,  V  <h   6®  9 

Beans,  Lima,  *  lb   — ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f  100   60®  75 

Cauliflower,  ■  doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  •  doz   80®  1  00 

Egg  Plant.  rUb   — @  — 

Garlic,  *  lb   I®  I 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ¥  lb   — ®  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  *lb   — ®  — 

Okra.  Dried.  »  lb  :   10®  124 

Onions,  Red,  *  cental   1  75®  2  00 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   3  25®  3  75 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  >  lb   1®  1J4 

Peas,  Green,  ■  sack   50®  65 

Pepper,  Bell,  V  large  box   — ®  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ¥  lb   25®  — 

Rhubarb.  *  box   25®  75 

Squash,  Cream,  fl  box   — ®  — 

Squash,  Summer,  ¥  box   — @  — 

Tomatoes,  Mexican,  per  box   1  75®  2  25 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  V  box   — @  — 

Potatoes. 

There  are  more  than  enough  old  potatoes 
offering,  especially  of  common  qualities,  to 
satisfy  the  immediate  demand,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  weak  and  lower.  Oregon  is  now  the 
main  source  of  supply,  although  some  of  the 
prominent  producing  sections  in  this  State 
are  still  forwarding  considerable  old  stock. 
Owing  to  the  season  being  nearly  ended, 
dealears  and  consumers  are  naturally  operat- 
ing lightly.  Receipts  of  new  potatoes,  al- 
though not  large,  are  showing  steady  increase. 

IN  SACKS. 

Early  Rose,  River,  ¥  cental   50®  75 

Peerless,  River   — ®  — 

Reds  River   60®  6ft 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — ®  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   50®  70 

Burbanks,  River   35®  60 

Burbanks,  Pctaluma  and  Tomales   50®  60 

Burbanks,  Oregon   50®  75 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   75®  1  25 

New  potatoes,  ¥  lb   1®  IH 

Sweet  Potatoes,  cental                         1  50® I  1)0 

The  Fruit  Market. 


California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .  12  ®— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  .11  ®114 


"\     Coffee.  Royal  Roast.  1-lb.  pkgs..  whole  Java,  quantity  to  suit,  per  lb  

1  In  every  package  of  1 1  j t-  abuve  Is  an  envelope  containing  1  0/,.  ehlckor 

I  used  or  thrown  away  at  the  pleasure  of  the  consumer, 

\     Table  Salt.  10-lb.  sacks  very  best  California  Salt,  per  sack  (>',»• 

»    Sugar  Corn,  every  can  guaranteed  against  swells  and  specks,  per  doz  Hoe 

WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH. 

J.  M.  MOORE,  221  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


No.  20.  2-in.  mesh,  2  ft.  wide,  per  roil  150  ft.  long.  St. IB  I   

No.  19.  4   •■  ••  1.80  Other  sizes  and  widths  pro- 
No.  18.                                                        ••       1.68  tlonately  low. 

All  kinds  of  Wire  Kerning.  Barli  Wire  and  Nails  at  lowest  prices. 

Collee.  Royal  Roast,  1-lb.  pkgs.,  whole  Java,  quantity  to  suit,  per  lb  15«- 

hickory,  to  be 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Market  is  fairly  stocked  with  apples  of  l.H'.tti 
crop,  both  Pacific  coast  product  and  Eastern. 
The  local  product  is  principally  fruit  which 
has  been  held  in  cold  storage,  and  such  is  com- 
manding tolerably  good  rates,  although  the 
demand  cannot  be  termed  active  at  full  cur- 
rent figures.  The  Eastern  apples  are  averag- 
ing very  well  as  to  quality  for  this  late  date 
in  the  season.  Prices  for  Eastern  range 
mainly  from  $3.50/84.50  per  barrel,  as  to  va- 
riety and  condition.  Strawberries  were  in 
increased  receipt,  but  it  was  the  exception 
where  the  quality  was  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. Many  were  too  green  to  be  attractive 
or  palatable,  which  is  a  very  common  failing 
with  early  consignments.  Such  as  were  in 
first-class  condition  brought  moderately  good 
prices,  the  Eongworth  variety  commanding, 
of  course,  the  highest  figure,  although  the 
Sharpless  and  other  large  berries  were  not 
wholly  out  of  favor  and  sold  to  very  fair  ad- 
vantage where  the  quality  was  choice  to  se- 
lect. The  cool  weather  part  of  the  week  re- 
stricted the  demand  considerably  and  had 
much  to  do  with  causing  prices  to  rule  at  a 
lower  range  than  previous  week.  Improved 
qualities,  increased  quantities  and  a  better 
demand  are  among  the  strong  probabilities 
of  the  immediate  future.  Raspberries  ar- 
rived in  small  quantity  from  San  Leandroand 
commanded  $1(81.25  per  1-lb.  box.  Cherries 
and  currants  are  expected  on  the  market  at 
an  early  day.  The  cherry  crop  was  seriously 
damaged  in  many  localities  by  the  scorching 
winds  of  last  week.  The  currant  crop,  so  far 
as  reported,  is  in  fair  to  prime  condition. 

Apples,  fancy.  4-tter,  per  box   2  00®  2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-B>  box   1  50®  2  00 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-lb  box   1  25®  1  50 

Apples,  common.  *  50-lb  box   1  00®  1  25 

Raspberries,  *  basket    1  00®  1  85 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest   8  00®  12  (10 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   6  00®  9  00 

Dried  Fruit. 
Mail  advices  of  late  date  from  the  East  fur- 
nish the  following  report  of  the  dried  fruit 
market  in  New  York: 

There  has  been  no  material  increase  in  the  of- 
ferings of  evaporated  apples,  and  with  an  active 
demand  from  exporters  prices  have  shown  further 
improvement.  Early  In  the  weekprime  wire-dried 
sold  at  3M@3a»c  and  wood-dried  3X®34c,  but  the 
position  gradually  strengthened  until  at  the  close 
S%o  has  been  paid  for  wood-dried  and  bid  for  more 
and  34c  has  become  the  general  price  for  wire 
dried  with  stock  often  held  above  these  figures. 
In  view  of  the  short  supply  of  prime,  choice  have 
had  more  attention  and  some  important  sales 


were  made  early  in  the  week  at  .f  though  4o  is 
now  asked  and  would  probably  be  hard  to  shade. 
The  better  grades  continue  dull,  demand  being 
confined  mainly  to  jobbing  trade,  though  slock  is 
held  tirmly.  Some  barely  prlmn  are  offered  at 
1  .  and  prici-s  range  down  to  2fa  ■:■,<•  for  very 
defective  goods.  Sun-dried  sliced  scarce  and 
nominal,  but  quarters  plenty  enough  and  selling 
mainly  at2@24c.  very  poor  lower  and  a  few  fancy 
reach  2%c  and  In  Instances  3c.  Chops  have  a  fair 
inquiry,  and.  with  offerings  light,  tone  is  firm. 
Cores  and  skins  weak  and  lower;  round  lots  of 
prime  offer  at  $1  50rn>1.55  without  attracting  atten- 
tion. Raspberries  neglected  but  generally  held 
at  13c.  Cherries  and  other  small  fruits  pretty 
well  cleaned  up  and  nominally  llrm.  California 
fruit  has  a  more  active  demand. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1896,  per  lb  9  ®ll 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bags,  1896,  per  lb.  . .  8  ®10 
Peaches,  California,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb      10  ®16 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1896,  unpeeled,  lb   6  ®I0 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality.  .3  ®  7 

The  main  feature  of  the  local  market  for 
dried  fruits  the  past  week  has  been  a  fairly 
active  demand  for  Prunes  and  a  firmer  feel- 
ing, with  asking  rates  fully  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  higher  than  were  current  a  week  ago. 
Most  of  the  Prunes  offering  in  this  center 
have  passed  out  of  first  hands,  and  there  has 
been  tolerably  free  purchasing  in  the  interior 
since  last  review,  supplies  in  first  hands,  in 
both  the  Santa  Clara  and  San  Joaquin  val- 
leys, having  been  reduced  to  small  propor- 
tions. The  quantity  remaining  unplaced  in 
the  entire  State  is  now  estimated  at  not  to 
exceed  fifty  carloads,  and  some  claim  that 
this  estimate  is  too  high  by  ten  to  fifteen  car- 
loads. The  four  sizes  are  now  quotable  up  to 
2  '4c,  aod  for  the  small  sizes  1  4c  is  at  this 
writing  an  inside  figure.  It  is  doubtful  if  50- 
tiO's  can  be  secured  under  4c,  and  some  are 
asking  a  higher  price.  There  are  few  40-50's 
to  be  had  at  any  figure,  but  where  an  occa- 
sional small  lot  of  this  sort  is  found  holders 
are  asking  about  5%C.  In  most  other  varie- 
ties there  has  been  a  fair  amount  of  business 
transacted,  mainly  through  orders  received 
coastwise  and  from  points  in  the  Territories. 
Apricots  and  Nectarines  are  now  in  very  light 
supply.  There  are  no  large  stocks  of  Apples, 
Peaches,  Pears  or  Plums,  and  especially  are 
desirable  qualities  being  offered  very  spar- 
ingly, with  market  for  such  tolerably  firm  at 
current  rates.  Taken  altogether,  the  market 
is  in  much  more  encouraging  condition  (or  the 
selling  interest  than  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  lb   74®  1\ 

Apricots,  Royal.  Taney   84®  9 

Apricots,  Moorpark   11  ®124 

Apples,  in  boxes   4v4@  5*< 

Nectarines,  White   44®  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4  ®— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4  ®  M 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy   5H®  6ii 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  10  ®11 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   4  ®  5 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy .  6  ® — 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4  ®  4J4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         3  ®  4 

Plums,  pitted   34®  4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   24®  9% 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  small  sizes   IJ4@  2'4 

Prunes,  Sliver   6  ®  7 

COMMON  SUN-DBIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary  5  ®  6 

Apples,  sliced   2  ®  flj 

Apples,  quartered..    3  ® — 

Figs,  Black   —  ffl— 

Figs,  White   24®  3* 

Plums,  unpit ted   I   ffl  1*4 

Raisin*. 

The  raisin  market  is  showing  very  little 
life  and  absence  of  strength  is  the  same  pro- 
minent feature  as  for  some  time  past.  Quota- 
tions remain  as  last  noted,  but  in  the  absence 
of  transactions  worthy  of  note,  values  are 
I  largely  nominal.     Buyers  would  be  granted 
I  concessions  if  such  action  would  result  in 
j  fairly  liberal  transfers. 

I  Boxes.  London  layers,  20- tb  box   1  00®  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  V  lb  4X05 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4  ®4M 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  8V4»  — 

Sultanas  5S®6 

Seedless  Muscatel   — ®  — 

Dried  Grapes   — @  — 

t'ltrus  Fruits. 

Orange  market  was  not  heavily  stocked, 
and  especially  were  choice  Navels  in  limited 
supply.  Values  for  the  latter  were  well  sus- 
tained. A  few  of  fancy  quality  brought  an 
advance  on  quotable  rates.  Good  average 
prices  were  realized  on  best  qualities  of 
Seedlings.  Common  qualities  moved  slowly 
and  at  rather  low  figures. 

Lemons  were  in  fairly  liberal  supply,  and 
although  in  tolerably  good  demad  most  of  the 
week,  failed  to  command  any  appreciable  ad- 
vance. Common  qualities  did  not  receive 
much  attention,  despite  their  being  offered  at 
low  figures.  Mexican  limes  were  scarce  and 
higher. 

Oranges— Wash.  Navels,  choice,  V  box.  3  28®  3  7ft 
Wash.  Navels,  off  qualities,  V  box  .    I  50®  9  50 

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet   I  26®  2  SO 

Cal.  Seedlings   1  00®  2  00 

Cal.  Mandarin   @  

Mexican  —   4t  ~ 

Grape  Fruit,     case   3  00®  4  00 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  »  box   2  00®  2  » 

Cal  ,  good  to  choice   I  25®  1  ™ 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  28 

Limes— Mexican,  »  box   «  80®  7  00 

Cal.,  small  box   1  00®  1  W 

Nats. 

Scarcely  anything  doing  in  almonds  or  wal- 
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nuts  and  not  much  prospect  of  any  trading  of 
consequence  in  these  for  several  months  to 
come.  In  peanuts  there  is  a  fair  jobbing  busi 
ness  within  range  of  fomer  quotations. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8  @  9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5  @  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   4!4@— 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   2V4@ — 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @ — 

WalDuts  White,  soft  shell   V/i@— 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hard  shell   by,®  8 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @5 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   8  @10 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Official  Letter  from  the  Worthy 
Master. 


California  Dried  Fruits  at  New 
York. 


New  York,  April  21.— Evaporated  Apples  firm, 
other  fruits  quiet  and  unchanged;  Evaporated 
Apples,  choice,  3%(«.'4?gC ;  fancy,  4yt@4%c. 

California  Nuts,  quiet  to  about  steady ;  Walnuts, 
6H@7J4c;  paper  shell  Almonds,  12@13c:  soft 
shell,  9c. 

New  York,  April  28.— California  Dried  Fruits, 
quiet  and  steady;  Pears,  choice,  354ft'4c;  fancy,  4y, 
@4%c;  Prunes,  214@.7c;  as  to  size  and  quality; 
Apricots,  Royal,  8®  11c;  Moorpark;  12@15c; 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  6@10c;  peeled,  ll@14c. 

California  Nuts,  dull,  steady.  Walnuts, 6Vj@7Hc; 
Almonds,  soft  shell,  9c;  paper  shell,  12ft  13c. 


Every  Inventor  Wants  a  Good  Patent 

Or  none  at  all.  m  To  secure  the  best  patents 
Inventors  have  only  to  address  Dewey  &  Co., 
Pioneer  Patent  Agents,  No.  220  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  why  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors  should  patronize  this  Hume  Agency. 

It  is  the  ablest,  largest,  best,  most  con- 
venient, economical  and  speedy  for  all  Pacific 
Coast  patrons. 

It  is  the  oldest  on  this  side  of  the  American 
continent,  most  experienced,  and  in  every  way 
reliable. 

Conducted  from  1863  by  its  present  owners 
(A.  T.  Dewey,  W.  B.  Ewer  and  Geo.  H. 
Strong),  this  agency  has  the  best  knowledge 
of  patents  already  issued  and  of  the  state  of 
the  arts  in  all  lines  of  inventions  most  com- 
mon on  this  coast. 

Patents  secured  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico,  all  British  colonies  and 
provinces,  England  and  other  civilized  coun- 
tries throughout  the  globe. 

Caveats  filed,  assignments  duly  prepared, 
examinations  made,  and  a  general  Pate  at 
Agency  business  conducted. 

Established  and  successfully  and  popularly 
conducted  for  nearly  thirty  years,  our  patrons 
number  many  thousands,  to  whom  we  refer 
with  confidence,  as  men  of  influence  and  re- 
liability. Old  and  new  inventors  are  cordially 
offered  the  complimentary  use  of  our  library 
and  free  advice,  etc.  No  other  agency  can 
afford  Pacific  States  inventors  half  the  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  this  old,  well-tried  and 
experienced  firm. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


— There  are  151  creameries  in  California. 
—A  starch  factory  is  building  at  Port  Costa, 
Cal. 

—  Work  has  begun  on  the  King's  river 
bridge  by  the  Valley  road. 

—The  thirtieth  Industrial  Exposition  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  will  open  at  the  San 
Francisco  Pavilion  August  17th  and  close 
September  18th. 

—Two  guns,  each  weighing  115,830  pounds, 
45  feet  long  and  throwing  a  1000-pound  shot, 
will  be  mounted  at  Lime  Point  and  Fort 
Point,  San  Francisco  harbor,  next  month. 

— The  Manufacturers'  and  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation is  engaged  in  a  present  effort  to  have 
freight  rates  from  San  Francisco  and  Eastern 
points  reduced  to  the  amounts  now  being  paid 
by  Eastern  shippers  to  this  coast. 

—In  '96  the  Chino,  Cal.,  beet  sugar  factory 
grew  7000  acres  of  beets,  producing  64,000 
tons  of  beets,  an  average  of  2286  pounds  of 
crude  sugar  per  acre.  The  net  profit  to  the 
factory  was  about  $240,000.  The  average  re- 
turn per  acre  to  growers  of  beets  was  $33.75. 

—The  grade  on  the  Sierra  Railroad  is  now 
finished  toTulloch's  ranch,  and  within  a  few 
days  the  grade  will  be  complete  to  the  Emery 
ranch.  Two  large  trestles  must  be  constructed 
at  once— one  at  Tulloch's  and  one  on  the  Mc- 
Kinnie  ranch.  A  large  force  of  men  will  be 
put  on  the  rock  work  in  the  mountains  in  a 
few  days. 

—The  Southern  Pacific  Company  is  con- 
sidering the  closing  of  the  sixty-mile  gap  in 
the  coast  division.  There  will  be  required 
twenty-seven  iron  bridges  in  this  distance. 
The  cost  of  building  the  sixty  miles  will  be 
about  $2,500,000.  The  coast  route  will  not 
shorten  the  distance  by  rail  between  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles ;  it  will  be  488 
miles  as  against  482  by  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  route.  At  present  it  is  22%  hours, 
and  this  will  be  cut  to  17. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  April,  1897. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  Masters  of 
subordinate  Granges  to  report  to  the 
Master  of  their  State  Grange  at  the 
end  of  the  March  and  September 
quarters  the  standing  of  their  respect- 
ive Granges,  their  general  work,  ex- 
perience in  co-operation  and  such  other 
facts  as  may  tend  to  show  their  real 
standing,  and  the  causes  that  have 
contributed  to  their  success  or  re- 
tarded their  progress.  Masters  of  the 
several  State  Granges  shall  summarize 
such  reports  recorded  at  the  close  of 
the  first  quarter,  and  send  abstracts  of 
the  same,  together  with  such  sugges- 
tions for  the  good  of  the  Order  in  their 
several  States.  W.  W.  Greer, 
Master  California  State  Grange. 

Tulare  Grange. 


the  May  meetings  a  discussion  on 
'  Hay  '  will  take  place.  The  best  time 
to  cut  it,  the  last  way  to  cure  it,  and 
whether  we  can  improve  our  hay  by 
sowing  with  it  peas,  vetches  or  similar 
plants,  that  would  add  to  the  rather 
carbonaceous  nature  of  our  hay  a 
proper  porportion  of  nitrogen,  making 

I  it  a  more  balanced  ration." 

I  


Progressi ve  Agriculture  in  New 
York. 


The  popularity  of  this  organization 
was  exemplified  by  an  out-door  open 
meeting  held  at  the  Delta  farm.  An 
elegant  Grange  feast  was  provided, 
and  nearly  100  people  partook  of  the 
good  things.  When  the  numerous  and 
varied  delicious  cakes  were  being  lib- 
erally sampled,  the  writer  took  occa- 
sion to  satisfy  his  curiosity  by  inquiring 
where  the  receipts  for  making  them  so 
nice  came  from.  It  seems  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  in  its  "Household"  col- 
umns, furnished  the  most  and  the  best 
of  them. 

A  lecture  on  "Floriculture,"  by  Bro. 
Jacob,  proved  exceedingly  interesting 
to  the  ladies,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
sterner  sex.  Under  the  wide-spread- 
ing branches  of  noble  oaks,  with  the 
fresh  and  sweet  perfume  of  new-mown 
grass  under  one's  feet,  orange  blos- 
soms giving  out  their  delicious  fra- 
grance, bowers  and  long  rows  of  roses 
of  all  colors  and  varieties,  fruit  trees 
laden  with  their  promising  crops,  water 
flowing  in  splendidly  constructed  ditches 
— coming  direct  from  the  melting 
snows  of  grand  old  Mt.  Whitney — 
tables  groaning  with  all  the  best  of  the 
farmers'  storehouses  and  pantries — 
who  wouldn't  be  a  Granger  and  enjoy 
such  an  outing  ? 

Major  Berry,  Secretary. 

Visalia,  April,  1897. 


Prof.  Roberts  of  Cornell  University 
called  on  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture last  week  and  discussed  plans  for 
the  disposition  of  the  $25,000  appropri- 
ated for  Cornell  by  the  Nixon  bill. 
Messrs.  Geo.  A.  Smith  and  Geo.  T. 
Powell  were  also  present.  It  was  de- 
cided that  cheese  experts  should  be 
sent  to  the  various  factories  to  hold 
schools  of  instruction;  that  men  of  ac- 
knowledged ability  in  their  respective 
lines  would  be  secured  to  give  instruc- 
tions on  dairy  topics  at  special  meet- 
ings during  the  summer,  and  that  hor- 
ticultural schools  should  also  be  held. 
It  was  also  thought  advisable  to  secure 
a  few  acres  of  land  in  a  suitable  local- 
ity for  the  production  of  sugar  beets. 
Foreign  seed  will  be  obtained,  and  the 
question  whether  New  York  farmers 
can  grow  sugar  beets  at  a  profit  solved 
by  experiment.  Special  insect  insti- 
tutes will  also  be  held.  Leaflets  on 
agricultural  topics  will  be  issued  peri- 
odically for  use  in  the  district  schools, 
and  experts  will  visit  the  schools  and 
explain  to  the  children  the  principles 
of   agriculture. — Country  Gentleman. 


Subjects  for  Consideration  at 
Two  Rock. 


Hosd  Sufferers — Attention. 

Those 'who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  I*;mf 
crf  to  use  will  usually  tiucl  it  Intact  after  the 
ers  suhswle.    II  I  he  posis  are  washed  out.il  will 
n.__<.l  re-stretening.  ■  nd  you  should  notify  us  at 
once.   See  April  '■Hustler  '  lor  latest  flood  test. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.  Mich. 

NAVEL  ORANGE  GROVES. 

Owing  to  old  nee  and  Inability  to  work,  I  would 
now  sell  a  half  Interest  in-  two  or  three  Navel 
Orange  Groves,  near  town,  at  much  less  than 
their  value  and  on  very  easy  terms  to  the  right 
kind  of  a  younger  man,  to  work  and  manage  them. 
An  unequaled  opportunity  for  an  industrious  man 
to  secure  a  competence  without  risk.  Would  now 
sell  a  tine  bearing  grove  near  town  at  but  one-half 
of  its  present  value  and  on  unusually  favorable 
terms.  Address 

GEN.  J.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside,  Cal. 


Mr.  C.  Nisson,  secretary  of  Two 
Rock  Grange  sends  the  Rural  the 
following  note: 

"At  our  next  meeting  the  lady 
members  will  finish  their  papers  and 
debate  on  household  matters.  During 


The  leading  paper, and  only  weekly;  16  large  pages 
Be  si'ki  to  tee  It  before  subscribing  for  any  other 
O.  w.  York  &  Co..  56  Fifth  Ave..  Chicago.  Idu 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cured 

By  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  WheD  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  (or  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Pold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


AS 


BODY  AND  LEG  WASH 

TUTTLE'S  ELIX1IV 


Used  and  Endorsed  by. Adams 
Express  Co. 


Is  without  an  equal.  For  lameness  it  is  the  greatest  specific  known 
When  your  horse  is  lame,  and  you  cannot  locate  the  lameness,  apply 
Tut  t  ie's  Elixir  to  the  suspected  spot.  It  will  locate  the  lameness 
by  remaining  moist  on  the  part  affected,  the  rest  drying  out.  A  few 
applications  will  cure  any  ordinary  lameness,  and  obstinate  cases 
will  yield  speedily  to  vigorous  treatment. 

Turtle's  Elixir 

Is  a  positive  cure  for  Colic,  Horse  Ail,  King  Hones,  Cockle  Joints, 
Contracted  and  Knotted  Cords,  and  will  relieve  any  Spavin,  no  mat- 
ter of  how  long  standing,  and  in  many  cases  will  effect  a  cure.  It  is 
sold  by  dealers  and  druggists  generally  for  SO  cents  a  bottle,  or  we 
will  send  you  a  trial  bottle  by  mail  for  three  2-cenl  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  Address 

S.    M.  TUTTLE, 

37  E  BEVERLY  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 


WE  MANUFACTURER 

PUMPS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES ^ 

Our  Spray  Pumps  ar.d  Nozzles  ore  used  by  the  ' 
experiment  stations  and  all  leading  horticultur- 


THE  DEMING  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO. 

Crane  Company/"  ;t,  Sar^ 
_        —  —  _  „ 


nnnnnn-f 


/N  A  A  /"\ 


STEEL  P  CKET  LAWN  FENCE, 

steel  gates^steel  posts  and  rail,  also  Field  and 
Hog  Fence  Wire,  single  and  double  farm  gates. 
For  further  Information,  writo  to  the 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  De  Kalb,  III. 


Cream  Separators. 


The  De  Laval  "  Baby "  or  Dairy  Cream 
Separators  are  now  made  in  various  different 
styles  and  sizes,  to  meet  all  separating  re- 
quirements, from  the  household  buying  its 
milk  to  the  dairy  of  from  one  cow  to  one  hun- 
dred. They  range  in  milk  separating  capac- 
ity from  175  lbs.  to  TOO  lbs.  per  hour,  and  from 
*">()  to  $225  in  price. 


$50 


TO 


$225. 


The  De  Laval  machines  were  first  and  have 
ever  continued  best.  Other  so-called  cream 
separators  are  mere  cheap,  inferior  and  in- 
fringing imitations  There  are  now  more  than 
100,000  De  Laval  machines  in  use,  scattered 
over  every  country  in  the  world.  Their  sales 
are  ten  to  one  of  all  other  makes  combined. 
Satisfaction  to  the  user  and  demonstrated 
superiority  to  every  other  machine  and 
creaming  system  is  the  universal  condition  of 
their  sale. 

Send  for  new  "  Baby  "  or  Dairy  catalogue, 
No.  257,  just  out. 


Competent  Orchardist  and  General  Farmer 

WANTS  CHAROE  OP  RANCH. 

Able  to  do  all  mechanicaljwork  required  on  resi- 
dence or  ranch.  Highest  references,  or  security. 
Address  GEORGE  CHURCH,  Colfax,  Cal. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74  Cortlandt  St., 
Chicago.  New  York. 


DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Oca  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  ol 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Co's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


T»t  fylo'lN  INDUSTRY. 


By  gustav  eisen. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

Thls  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard.  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  onlv  bv  TilK  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  Co.,  or  lis 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  W3.00,  postage  pre- 
paid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 


Murlfot  Htr^^t,. 


Sttit    Frmwl*«  <».   i  til  . 


WACON  AND  OA  A|  PA 
PLATFORM  OUALtO 

HOOKER  &  CO.  ,e.  18  DRUMM  STREET.  S.  F. 
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HARVESTER  KING— Binder,  12-foot  Cut. 

DID  YOU  EVER  BEFORE  HEAR  OF  A  PERFECT  BINDER  CUTTING  A  12-FOOT  SWATH  ? 

Wc  guarantee  It  to  cut  and  bind — to  bind  all  it  will  cut — just  as  perfectly  as  any  7-foot  macbine  ever  constructed,  and  the  draft  will  be 
no  greater.  Forty  acres  a  day  is  its  capacity.  It  elevates  the  grain  only  H  inches  above  the  platform.  Platform  is  42  inches  wide.  Wheels 
are  1-4  inches  high  and  with  12-inch  tires.   It  is  double  geared.   This  will  revolutionize  harvesting.   Send  for  circulars. 


Harvester  King  Headers.— 10  or  12-foot  Cut. 

Highest  and  Widest  Wheels.  Steel  Cutter  Bar.  Steel  Ledger  Plates  on  Sections. 

The  latest  and  most  complete  Header  we  put  on  the  market.  All  steel.  42-inch  platform.  Double 
geared.  Wheels  44  inches  high  with  12-inch  tires  on  each.  Guaranteed  in  every  respect.  Easier  draft 
than  any  header  on  the  market.  Driver  can  sit  or  stand  when  driving.  Reel  can  be  manipulated  in 
any  direction.    Spout  can  be  removed  and  binder  attachment  put  on  if  desired.    Send  for  circulars 


Original  and  Genuine  Buckeye  Mower. 

This  Is  the  longest  lived  and  most  graceful  of  all  grass  cutters.  It  has  been  crowned  with  the 
grandest  prizes  and  highest  competitive  honors  attainable  in  this  world.    All  sizes.    Write  for  prices. 

PvlHTITP  THIS  IS  THE  ORIGINAL  AND  OKHVIKI  BCOKETB  MOWER,  NOT 
l^KJ  1  1V~  C   ONI.T  OF  THK  PACIFIC  COAST  BI  T  OF  THK  WIIOI.K  WOULD! 


Genuine  Hollingsworth  and  Gem  Mil  Steel  Sulky  Rakes.      Hand  and  Self  Dump.     Write  for  Prices. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16=18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Old  Hugh  Knows  a 
Thing  or  Two. 

Read  the  affidavit  of  a  veteran  Illinois  farmer  as  to  the  light  draft  of 
the  Deering  Ideal  Hower,  the  only  successful  mower  with  Roller  and  Ball 
Bearings. 


STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,  j 
County  of  Kane.  S 


AFFIDAVIT. 


Personally  appeared  Hugh  McGough,  of  Gilberts,  111.,  who,  after  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
That  I  am  now  of  the  age  of  76  years.    That  I  purchased  this  season  (1S!I6)  trjejf-gh  your 


MR.  HUGH  McGOUGH,  Gilberts.  III. 

AOE    76  YEARS. 


deposes  and  says 
agent,  A.  M.  Chapman,  Elg 
up  on  my  farm  and  I  drew 
is  the  easiest  running  mowe 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
|  ska  i.]       first  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1896. 

A.  H.  Hubbard,  Notary  Public. 


gin,  111.,  one  5-ft.  cut  Ideal  Mower  with  Holler  and  Ball  Bearings.   The  ^ 
it  mystlf  with  a  man  on  the  seat,  in  grass,  cutting  a  full  width  swath  '       i  I 
er  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  field.  his  £• 


&  •  was  set 
feet.  It 


HUGH    x  ^pViiOUGH. 
m  V? 

Witness  to  mark,  Ii-  ^P^Doduk. 


,4i>  - 

n'..w,^//  ^=*~ 

DEERIING    IDEAL    MO\A/ER.  DEERING    POINY  BINDER. 

The  Roller  and  Ball  Bearings  on  the  Deering  Machines  Make  Them  Long=Lived  and  Light  Draft. 

Write  for  Catalogue.        HAY  RAKES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Coast  Agents,  209-211  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Vol.  LIU.    No.  19. 


and  CALIFORNIA   FRUIT  BULLETIN. 

>fr»«9m^^     

TWENTY  -  SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 
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The  Barley  Harvest  in  Japan. 


We  pass  this  week  from  India  to  Japan,  and  have 
in  view  on  this  page  two  pictures  which  are  suggest- 
ive of  the  primeval  methods  which  are  still  in  use 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  island  empire  of  the  Orient. 


in  drills,  and  cut  with  a  knife  much  like  our  old-fash- 
ioned hooked  corn  knife.  The  grain  is  bound  in  very 
large  bundles,  being  carried  two  sheaves  at  a  time 
on  a  pole,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  heads 
are  stripped  off  by  whipping  them  through  the  slats 
of  a  frame,  as  shown  in  the  left  of  the  picture.  These 


The  Vine  Hoppers. 


AGRICULTURE    IN    JAPAN— GATHERING   THE    BARLEY  CROP. 


Though  Japan  partakes  of  the  conservatism  of 
Asia,  the  Japanese  are  the  most  progressive  of  all 
the  very  old  nations,  and  consequently  her  industrial 
affairs  are  at  present  undergoing  striking  changes. 
There  is  also  a  marked  difference  between  the  indus- 
trial art  of  Japan  and  that  which  pervades  the  rest 
of  Asia.  The  very  pictures  show  this,  for  nowhere 
in  our  views  of  Egypt  or  Syria  or  India  is  there  such 
action  and  energy  portrayed  as  these  workers  show. 

In  his  sketches  of  the  Orient,  Mr.  C.  D.  Velie, 
whose  travels  we  have  previously  mentioned,  draws 
a  contrast  between  American  and  Japanese  agricul- 
ture, which  is  somewhat  to  the  credit  of  the  Ori- 
ental. Japanese  farming  is  the  exact  antipode  of 
American  farming.  We  are  extensive;  they  are  in- 
tensive. The  average  farm  in  this  country  is  some- 
thing more  than  160  acres;  in  Japan  it  is  four  acres. 
Japan  never  suffers  from  famine  as  does  India.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  climate  is  more  equable 
and  the  people  more  industrious.  Irrigation  is 
everywhere  as  much  an  accompaniment  of  farming 
as  is  plowing.  The  fundamental  principle  of  Japan- 
ese farming  is  to  put  back  on  the  land,  in  the  way  of 
manure,  as  much  as  is  taken  off  in  the  way  of  crop. 
To  this  end  manuring  is  carried  to  the  point  of  a 
science.  The  farmer  going  to  his  work  in  the  morn- 
ing carries  the  slop  pail  or  tub  containing  the  refuse 
of  the  kitchen,  the  night  soil  or  mayhap  some  stable 
manure.  Everything  in  the  way  of  waste  from  land 
or  sea  is  carefully  gathered  up  and  fed  to  the  land. 
And  if  so  be  there  is  not  enough  manure  to  cover 
the  farm,  it  is  let  rest  till  such  a  time  as  there  shall 
be  something  to  pay  it  for  its  crop.  This  is  the  se- 
cret of  the  wonderful  fact  that  this  island  kingdom 
has  fed  millions  of  people  for  thousands  of  years, 
when  tracts  like  parts  of  Virginia  and  Georgia  have 
been  cropped  to  death  in  a  single  century. 

In  the  harvest  and  threshing  scenes,  given  here- 
with, barley  is  being  cut  and  headed.    It  is  planted 


heads  are  carried  in  baskets  to  the  threshing  lloor, 
where  they,  like  the  rice,  which  is  threshed  in  the 
same  way,  are  beaten  out  by  flails  swung  by  women 


The  vine  hopper  war  in  Fresno  is  still  on,  and 
naturally  engages  wide  attention,  not  only  in  that 
locality,  but  in  other  grape  regions.  Fresno  has  no 
particular  monopoly  of  this  pest,  but  she  maintains 
her  reputation  of  having  things  worse  or  better  than 
elsewhere — the  reader  can  choose  an  adjective  for 
himself.  It  appears  by  a  clipping  on  another  page 
that  the  Hanford  Sentinel  is  disposed  to  scout  the 
idea  of  catching  the  hoppers  in  hand-nets,  and  thinks 
Prof.  Woodworth  may  have  too  much  science  and  too 
little  practice.  It  would  be  quite  interesting  if  sci- 
ence and  true  practice  in  this,  as  in  all  cases,  do 
really  agree.  For,  if  the  use  of  the  hand-net  is  vis- 
ionary, what  can  the  Sentinel  find  to  say  about  the 
use  of  a  palm-leaf  fan  ?  And  yet  the  palm-leaf  fan, 
coated  with  tangle-foot,  such  as  is  used  on  fly- 
paper and  used  by  hand  among  the  vines,  promises 
to  be  more  effective  than  all  more  grand  devices  and 
to  succeed  where  greater  engines  of  destruction  fail. 
Let  not  the  Sentinel  dispise  the  day  of  small  things. 
Wait  and  see  how  they  turn  out. 

Seriously,  the  use  of  stickemtight  fans,  combined 
with  the  use  of  sheets  of  stickemtight  paper  under 
the  vines,  promises  to  catch  the  pests  as  they  fall  to 
the  ground  and  as  they  Hy  in  the  air,  and  some  ex- 
periments indicate  that  this  sort  of  work  can  be  done 
more  cheaply  on  a  large  scale  than  anyone  can  im- 
agine. Prof.  Woodworth  is  now  working  at  his  bul- 
letin on  the  vine  hopper,  and  when  that  appears  we 
shall  have  his  points  on  the  subject  fully  worked  out. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  vine  hopper  is  not 
a  new  thing,  but  has  been  a  pest  for  years,  and  the 
most  thorough  application  of  sheep  and  covers  and 
sprays  and  cultivators  have  failed  to  cope  with  the 
problem.  It  may  not  be  settled  yet,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  receive  respectfully  all  sugges- 
tions of  others,  and  do  some  hard  thinking  and  close 


THRESHING    BARLEY    IN  JAPAN, 
and  men.  The  grain  is  then  winnowed  from  the  chaff  I  experimenting  on  his  own  account  to  help  towards 


in  the  old-fashioned  way. 

In  Japan  everybody  works  who  can.  In  India  no- 
body works  who  can  help  it.  The  difference  in  farm- 
ing in  the  two  countries  is  the  difference  between  liv- 
ing to  work  and  working  to  live. 


an  end  most  devoutly  to  be  desired. 


Seven  miles  an  hour  is  the  camel's  limit,  nor  can 
it  maintain  this  rate  over  two  hours.    Its  usual 
I  speed  is  five  miles  an  hour. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

Though  light  showers  have  visited  both  the  ex- 
treme north  and  south  portions  of  the  State,  the 
greater  central  areas  have  gone  dropless.  and  even 
where  showers  fell  they  hardly  rose  to  the  wet- 
ness of  dust  dampeners.  People  everywhere  are 
lamenting  the  failure  of  April  to  show  this  year  any 
trace  of  its  traditional  meteorogical  character. 
Wheat  fields  are  rocky  from  continued  evaporation, 
and  plants  droop  for  lack  of  expected  spring  refresh- 
ment. No  wide  injury  has  yet  be  done,  but  there 
will  be  a  good  deal  of  disappointment  if  May  does 
not  take  on  some  of  April's  proper  behavior. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  May  5,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date   I 

i  Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week   

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

.16 

49.26 

48.89 

52  54 

38 

58 

Red  Bluff  

0.00 

24.08 

20.88 

21.63 

50 

88 

Sacramento*  

0  00 

16.89 

22.41 

19.94 

45 

84 

San  Francisco  

(1  IK) 

22.61 

20.57 

23.12 

46 

67 

Fresno  

0  00 

10.53 

8.16 

6.91 

42 

88 

San  Luis  Obispo  

0.00 

20.71 

17.62 

38 

78 

.01 

16.80 

9.07 

19.47 

48 

74 

San  Diego  

.02 

11.67 

5.92 

10.22 

54 

66 

T 

5.35 

.88 

2.95 

54 

98 

*Up  to  5  i>.  M.  May  .3;  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 


The  Tariff  Bill. 

The  new  tariff  bill  as  reported  back  to  the  Senate 
by  its  finance  committee  on  Tuesday  of  this  week 
practically  abrogates  the  Hawaiian  reciprocity 
treaty — a  matter  of  great  importance  in  connection 
with  California  sugar  interests.  After  sugar  the 
greatest  changes  for  California  occur  in  the  fruits 
schedule.  Citrus  growers  are  the  greatest  gainers, 
getting  a  1  cent  rate.  The  raisin  men  find  all  classes 
of  competitive  products,  including  Zantes  and  cur- 
rants, placed  with  their  dried  grapes  and  prunes  at 
'1  cents  a  pound.  The  rate  on  dried  fruits  is  cut 
from  '1  cents  to  1  cent.  On  nuts  cuts  are  made,  al- 
monds and  walnuts  being  placed  at  3  and  21  cents  a 
pound,  unshelled,  respectively.  On  hides  the  rate 
of  1£  cents  is  made;  while,  although  the  rates  on 
more  expensive  wools  are  lowered  2  and  3  cents  for 
each  class,  the  rates  on  third-grade  wools  are  put  at 
4  and  7  cents  below  and  above  the  10  cents  value. 
The  drawback  on  tin  was  put  into  the  bill  and  the 
borax  schedule  was  exactly  that  written  by  the 
California  and  Nevada  producers.  Senator  Perkins 
said  on  Tuesday  regarding  the  bill:  "Taking  the 
whole  tariff  bill,  I  think  California  is  to  be  congratu- 


lated. The  advance  of  the  rate  on  citrus  fruits  is  a 
great  boon  to  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and 
the  holding  of  the  rate  on  Zante  currants  is  a  de- 
cided advantage.  1  shall  make  an  effort  on  the  floor 
to  have  the  rate  on  raisins  and  nuts  restored  to  the 
same  point  as  in  the  Dingley  bill.  The  drawback  on 
tin  is  of  decided  benefit  to  the  canners  of  fruit.'' 


Serious  Injury  to  Eastern  Fruit  Crops. 

All  fruit  circles  East  and  West  are  discussing  the 
serious  inroads  made  by  frost  into  orchard  prospects 
in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  There  are  a 
host  of  statements  on  the  subject,  but  no  exception 
made  to  the  reports  of  injury;  it  is  only  a  question  of 
how  sweeping  the  damage  really  is.  Probably  no  ac- 
count is  more  intelligible  than  that  authorized  by 
C.  F.  Smurr,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  who  is  in  receipt  of  advices  from 
the  East  which  indicate  that  frosts  have  destroyed 
90  per  cent  of  the  Georgia  peach  and  berry  crop,  80 
per  cent  of  the  Delaware  crop  and  about  two-thirds 
of  the  Maryland  crop.  Additional  items  are  that, 
while  especial  stress  is  laid  on  the  injury  to  peach 
orchards,  all  summer  fruits  have  suffered  alike. 
Early  berry  blossoms,  especially  strawberries,  are 
entirely  destroyed.  All  early  vegetables  in  the  zone 
of  the  freeze  were  cut  down,  but  many  will  come  up 
again  or  be  replaced  with  later  varieties.  It  is  stated 
tliat  the  Michigan  fruit  regions  are  all  right,  but 
their  product,  in  the  face  of  the  other  losses,  will  do 
but  little  to  reduce  the  vast  fruit  shortage  at  the 
East. 

Of  course  the  first  deduction  is  that  unusually  large 
quantities  of  California  fruits  will  be  called  for  this 
year  and  that  prices  are  likely  to  be  again  as  profit- 
able as  they  were  seven  years  ago.  Of  the  California 
crop  it  may  be  safely  said  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
so  large  as  was  anticipated  in  mid-winter.  The 
spring  weather  has  not  been  favorable.  We,  too, 
have  had  frosts,  and  other  conditions  have  thinned 
out  the  crop.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  Cali- 
fornia crop  is  not  overestimated.  Reports  are  that 
serious  dropping  is  going  on  in  all  regions.  We  shall 
probably  have  a  good  lot  of  fruit,  but  according  to 
present  indications,  both  east  and  west,  we  shall 
not  have  any  more  than  will  be  wanted  at  good 
prices. 

Turf  Notes. 

It  is  not  yet  finally  determined  if  the  Pacific 
Coast  Trotting  Horse  breeders'  Association  will  hold 
meetings,  as  it  has  been  proposed,  at  Willows  and 
Chico.  The  invitation  to  the  Association  comes 
from  the  places  named,  and  is  accompanied  by  the 
promise  of  a  cash  bonus  of  $1000  in  each  case.  If 
the  money  shall  actually  be  put  up,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  invitations  will  be  ac- 
cepted. The  anxiety  of  the  Willows  and  Chico  peo- 
ple to  enlist  the  Breeders'  Association  in  these 
meetings  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  Association 
meetings  are  "straight,"  and  carry  none  of  the 
doubtful  presumptions  which  too  often  attract  the 
race  meetings  not  under  recognized  honest  auspices. 

Monroe  Salisbury,  who  retired  from  the  turf  about 
two  years  ago,  has  determined  to  re-enter  the  list. 
He  has  picked  up  a  string  of  horses  promising  great 
things,  and  will  make  the  season's  circuit  on  the" 
Eastern  tracks.  It  is  understood  that  he  has  a 
strong  side  partner  in  a  Marin  county  capitalist. 
There  is  no  better  horseman  in  America  than  Salis- 
bury, and  his  return  to  the  turf  is  accepted  as  a 
sign  that  legitimate  racing  interests  are  looking  up. 


The  Free  Market. 

Although  the  Legislature  made  provision  for  a  free 
produce  market  on  the  San  Francisco  water  front, 
the  success  of  the  venture  is  by  no  means  assured. 
The  desirable  places  are  already  occupied  by  parties 
who  will  not  willingly  move  away,  facilities  for  the 
receipt  of  produce  are  not  at  hand  and  there  are 
powerful  interests  directly  opposed  to  the  whole 
project.  If  there  is  to  be  a  free  market  of  any  real 
value  to  the  producers  of  the  State,  they  will  have 
to  look  alive  and  push  their  claims.  The  creation  of 
the  market  is  a  job  that  will  not  do  itself. 


The  Pure  Food  Congress. 

The  deep  interest  felt  in  the  movement  for  pure 
food  was  manifest  in  the  large  attendance  at  the 
Congress  held  in  this  city  on  Friday  and  Saturday  of 
last  week.  The  call  was  made  by  the  San  Francisco 
Manufacturers'  and  Producers'  Association  and 
delegates  were  invited  from  all  organized  industrial 
bodies  in  the  State.  The  State  Government,  the 
State  Grange,  local  Boards  of  Trade,  etc.,  etc.,  were 
represented  in  the  attendance  which  numbered  fully 
500  persons,  most  of  whom  seemed  interested  to  the 
point  of  enthusiasm  in  the  purposes  of  the  meeting. 

Misrepresentation  in  the  matter  of  foods,  etc., 
harm  in  two  ways — first,  by  direct  injury  to  health, 
and  second,  by  substituting  cheap  compounds  for 
genuine  products  at  prices  which  drive  the  latter 
out  of  the  market  and  limit  its  sale.    The  case  of 


olive  oil  has  often  been  noted  and  it  well  serves  to 
illustrate  a  situation  which  applies  not  only  to  oil  but 
to  many  other  things.  Mr.  Elwood  Cooper  is  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  pure  olive  oil  cannot  be 
produced  at  the  price  at  which  the  so-called  olive  oils 
are  offered  in  this  market.  In  making  these  cheaper 
goods,  a  little  genuine  oil  is  used,  but  the  bulk  of  it 
is  cottonseed  and  other  cheap  oils,  not  positively  de- 
leterious to  health  but  wholly  lacking  in  the  essential 
qualities  of  olive  oil.  The  genuine  oil  must  be  sold 
for  a  higher  price  and  its  sale  is  greatly  limited  by 
that  fact.  And  so  as  to  jellies,  jams,  and  a  thousand 
other  sorts  of  goods. 

These  facts  were  discussed  at  length  in  the  con- 
vention by  Messrs.  Kerr,  Sonntag,  Irish,  Barnes, 
Dr.  Ruggles  of  Stockton,  Williamson  of  the  S.  F. 
Board  of  Health,  Cooper  of  Santa  Barbara,  Prof. 
Smith  of  Palo  Alto,  Sbarboro  of  S.  F.,  Dr.  Simpson 
of  San  Jose,  Coates  of  Napa,  Lelong  of  Sacramento, 
Dr.  Jordan  of  Stanford,  Greer  of  Sacramento,  Prof. 
Jaffa  of  Berkeley,  Kimball  of  San  Diego,  Rowley  of 
S.  F.,  Prof.  Hilgard  of  Berkeley,  and  many  others. 
The  sessions  of  the  Congress  continued  through  two 
days  and  there  was  no  lack  of  interest  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Congress,  as  expressed  in 
formal  resolutions,  declare  that 

We  place  ourselves  on  record  as  favoring  all  State  and  Fed- 
eral laws  governing  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  food 
products  which  shall  make  the  label  of  any  product  a  contract 
between  the  manufacturer  and  consumer,  the  essence  of  said 
contract  being  a  recital  of  all  the  ingredients  making  up  the 
contents  of  the  package.  We  are  also  in  favor  of  a  rigid  pen- 
alty for  any  and  all  misrepresentation  with  reference  to  the 
quality  of  manufactured  goods. 

Plans  were  also  made  for  the  continuation  of  the 
work  of  the  Congress  under  the  auspices  of  the  San 
Francisco  Manufacturers'  and  Producers'  Associa- 
tion. 


State  Board  of  Horticulture. 

A  meeting  of  this  Board  was  held  on  Thursday  of 
last  week  in  the  Board  rooms  in  the  State  Capitol. 
The  report  of  the  Quarantine  Officer,  Alexander 
Craw,  showed  that  there  had  been  inspected  fifty- 
eight  steamships  and  sailing  vessels,  arriving  at  the 
port  of  San  Francisco,  since  last  November.  The 
imports  consisted  of  779  large  cases  and  crates,  31 
bundles  and  84  small  boxes  of  trees,  plants,  etc.,  also 
378  sacks  of  pineapple  plants  for  Florida.  During 
this  time  there  arrived  8143  boxes  of  oranges  from 
.Japan  that  showed  slight  indications  of  scale,  and 
were  fumigated  with  extra  strength  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas.  There  were  also  77  boxes  of  oranges  from 
Mazatlan,  Mexico,  and  10  boxes  of  oranges  from 
Samoa,  and  ti  boxes  of  oranges  from  San  Jose  del 
Calbo,  both  infected  with  injurious  scale  insects  new 
to  this  State;  170(5  plants  were  destroyed  that  ar- 
rived during  this  time.  A  lot  of  plum  trees  arrived 
from  Japan  and  were  to  go  to  Vacaville.  These 
were  found  infected  with  a  new  scale  which  is  very 
difficult  to  destroy;  these  trees  were  burned.  There 
were  also  11  crates  of  cherry  and  plum  trees,  which 
were  treated  three  times  with  strong  remedies  and 
the  insects  were  still  found  to  be  alive  upon  them. 
These  were  also  burned.  Three  lots  of  artificial 
flowers  were  seized,  which  were  inserted  into  cherry 
branches,  which  branches  were  infected  with  the  red 
wax  scale,  an  insect  which  does  much  damage  in 
Honolulu:  these  were  burned,  and  no  such  decora- 
tions in  future  will  be  allowed  to  land. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  next  two  years  re- 
sulted as  follows:  President,  Hon.  Elwood  Cooper 
of  Santa  Barbara;  vice-president,  Frank  H.  Ru^-k  of 
Vacaville;  chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  R.  D. 
Stephens  of  Sacramento;  secretary,  B.  M.  Lelong: 
treasurer,  Fred  C.  Miles  of  Penryn;  Quarantine 
Officer,  Alexander  Craw  of  Los  Angeles;  Clerk,  Ella 
F.  Hallahan  of  Oakland. 

A  communication  was  received  from  F.  M.  Righter, 
president  of  the  Campbell  Fruit  Growers'  Union, 
relative  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five 
competent  fruit  men  to  report  to  the  next  State 
Fruit  G rowers'  Convention  as  to  the  marketing  of 
fruits,  etc.,  and  that  their  report  be  the  first  busi- 
ness to  be  considered.  The  Board  appointed  R.  D. 
Stephens  of  Sacramento,  F.  M.  Righter  of  Campbell, 
B.  F.  Walton  of  Yuba  City,  and  John  E.  Boal  of 
National  City,  the  fifth  member  to  be  appointed 
after  further  consideration. 

All  commissions  hereafter  to  be  issued  to  quaran- 
tine guardians  throughout  the  State  are  to  be 
charged  for.  One  dollar  each  is  the  price  fixed  as  a 
fee. 

The  locating  of  the  State  Fruit  Growers'  Conven- 
tion in  November  next  was  considered.  Most  of  the 
members  favored  Redding,  but  the  facilities  for 
reaching  that  point  were  considered  such  as  to  ren- 
der it  inconvenient  to  visitors  and  horticulturists, 
and  as  Sacramento  is  in  close  proximity,  affording  to 
the  fruit  growers  of  surrounding  counties  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attend,  it  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the 
fall  meeting.  The  spring  meeting  will  be  fixed  in 
July,  and  will  be  held  somewhere  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  Commissioner  Stephens  and  the 
secretary  were  appointed  a  committee  of  arrange- 
ments for  the  next  convention.  Commissioners 
Fred  C.  Miles,  F.  A.  Kimball  and  Frank  H.  Buck- 
were  appointed  a  committee  on  programme. 
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Note  and  Comment. 


The  Sprkckels-Seari.es  Deal. — Nobod}'  but  the 
parties  directly  interested  knows  the  purposes  back 
of  the  bargain  between  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels  and  the 
Sugar  Trust,  by  which  the  latter  has  obtained  an 
interest  in  the  Watsonville  plant;  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  idle  to  speculate  upon  the  consequences 
of  this  deal  as  related  to  the  interests  of  Cali- 
fornia. Beyond  question  the  general  feeling  is  that 
the  entrance  of  the  Sugar  Trust  into  the  California 
field  is  a  thing  fraught  with  mischief.  This  notion 
draws  most  of  its  inspiration  from  the  fact  that  the 
Trust  is  a  purely  selfish  business  organization,  and 
to  the  general  opinion  that  it  is  wholly  wanting  in 
scruples  in  all  matters  wherein  its  interests  are  in- 
volved; and  our  people  would  be  much  more  com- 
fortable in  the  knowledge  that  Mr.  Spreckels,  in 
whose  ability  and  public  spirit  they  have  utmost 
confidence,  stood  in  a  position  of  absolute  independ- 
ence. That  Mr.  Spreckels  has  gone  into  any  deal 
calculated  to  directly  injure  the  beet  sugar  industry 
of  California  is  hardly  to  be  believed;  and  until 
something  definite  is  known  we  shall  take  the  view 
of  bis  recent  action  as  expressed  in  the  following 
editorial  note  in  last  week's  Argonaut.  We  quote: 
"Claus  Spreckels  has  parted  with  a  fifth  interest 
in  his  Watsonville  refinery  to  the  Sugar  Trust.  But 
it  is  understood  that  be  will  refuse  to  part  with  the 
whole  of  it  or  even  a  controling  interest.  The  rea- 
son is  plain.  Claus  Spreckels  has  amassed  an  enor- 
mous fortune.  He  has  made  so  much  money  that  he 
can  scarcely  want  to  make  more  for  money's  sake 
alone.  He  has  evidently  determined  to  make  his 
impress  on  this  State,  and  to  leave  a  monument 
behind  him  in  California  by  creating  an  industry, 
that  of  sugar  beet  raising.  The  production  of  beet 
sugar  was  attempted  in  this  State  many  years  ago, 
but  the  attempt  was  a  failure  and  the  plant  was 
closed  down  some  time  in  the  late  seventies.  Claus 
Spreckels,  however,  has  built  up  the  sugar-beet  busi- 
ness anew.  He  has  to  urge  on  the  farmers  to  sow 
their  land  to  sugar  beets,  and,  in  fact  to  guarantee 
their  money  before  many  of  them  would  undertake 
it.  When  he  had  assurance  of  a  certain  number  of 
acres  being  planted,  he  erected  his  Watsonville  re- 
finery. He  is  now  engaged  in  the  same  plan  around 
his  Salinas  refinery.  He  shows  where  farmers 
obtained  about  $12  planted  in  barley  the  same  land 
planted  in  sugar  beets  brought  them  in  over  $40 
per  acre.  If  Claus  Spreckles  lives  long  he  will  erect 
yet  other  refineries  in  this  State,  and  have  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  sown  to  sugar  beets  where 
there  are  now  thousands." 


Science  and  the  Farm. — The  Hanford  Sentinel 
thus  expresses  its  opinion  concerning  theory  and 
practice  in  farming  :  "The  college  professors  who 
pretend  to  teach  the  fruit  growers  how  to  do  this 
and  that  are  of  course  learned  men.  Theoretically 
they  are  all  right.  They  have  made  a  study  of  book 
farming  and  have  the  scientific  part  of  it  down  pat, 
yet  they  are  not  farmers  nor  fruit  growers  in  a  prac- 
tical sense.  One  of  those  fellows  recently  at  Fresno 
told  how  to  do  away  with  the  vine  hopper.  He  would 
make  a  net  and  put  a  handle  to  it  and  go  over  the 
field  and  catch  them — a  very  good  way,  perhaps,  to 
clean  up  a  garden  or  maybe  an  acre  of  vines,  but 
what  kind  of  a  figure  would  the  professor  cut  in  a 
lb'O,  200  or  320-acre  vineyard  ?  He  would  appear  as 
ridiculous  as  a  snipe  hunter.  But  the  professional 
agriculturist  and  horticulturist  have  their  place,  and 
they  are  doing  good.  They  are  teaching  the  real 
farmer  how  and  what  to  study  in  order  to  combine 
theory  and  practice.  The  wise  grower  will  get  hold 
of  all  the  scientific  knowledge  he  can  and  will  utilize 
it,  while  the  unsuccessful  grower  will  sneer  at  the 
theories  dug  up  by  scientific  men  and  standing  on  his 
own  dung  hill  let  the  diseases  and  the  pests  destroy 
his  crop.  The  university  should  be  combined  with 
the  farm.  By  and  by  the  theories  that  appear  to  be 
boyish  will  cease  to  be  advanced  as  the  professors 
are  brought  nearer  to  the  practical  farm  work,  and 
so  the  farm  will  be  brought  near  enough  to  the  uni- 
versity to  take  hold  of  the  practical  things  science 
shall  evolve. " 

Cost  of  the  Tariff  Campaign. — The  Riverside 
Press  finds  it  difficult  to  be  patient  with  those  who, 
at  this  stage  of  the  fight,  inquire  "as  to  the  need 
there  is  to  use  money  in  the  work  of  tariff  negotia- 
tion at  Washington."  Once  again  it  fully  explains 
the  situation  as  follows:  "  Last  fall  a  tariff  commit- 
tee was  organized  representing  all  southern  Califor- 
nia, and  it  has  been  hard  at  work  ever  since.  The 
secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  attended  to  the  clerical  work  for  a  small  compen- 
sation, and  a  large  amount  of  correspondence  has 
been  conducted,  printed  matter  has  been  prepared 
and  distributed,  etc.  It  has  been  necessary  to  send 
representatives  of  the  committee  to  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento.  A  large  number  of  telegrams  have 
been  sent,  which  necessarily  involved  some  expense. 
For  nearly  three  months  we  have  had  a  committee  at 
Washington  looking  after  our  interests,  both  before 
the  House  and  Senate.  Even  the  importers  admit 
that  they  have  done  splendid  work,    With  the  ex- 


ception of  ex-Congressman  McLachlan,  they  draw  no 
salaries,  but  their  expenses  are  considerable.  All 
those  things  cannot  be  done  without  some  money, 
and  the  orange  growers  have  been  enabled  to  raise 
about  $3000— certainly  a  modest  sum.  A  large  num- 
ber of  men  are  giving  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  la- 
bor of  soliciting  and  collecting  and  other  work  inci- 
dental to  the  campaign  for  the  protection  of  our  in- 
terests. Every  dollar  paid  in  will  be  accounted  for 
and  expended  for  legitimate  and  necessary  expenses. 
If  the  growers  generally  do  not  appreciate  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation  sufficiently  to  cheerfully  contrib- 
ute a  few  dollars  apiece  to  this  tariff  fund,  they  do 
not  deserve  a  cent  a  pound  duty." 

Advantage  of  Canneries.— In  a  recent  number 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Cultivator  a  subscriber  asks  why 
it  is  that  fresh  deciduous  fruit  does  not  sell  for  as 
much  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  as  in  the 
northern;  and  in  the  last  number  of  the  same  jour- 
nal Mr.  J.  J.  Groom,  of  Ontario,  undertakes  to 
explain  the  puzzle.  "The  simple  reason,"  he  says, 
"for  the  difference  in  prices  is  that  we  have  no  fruit 
canneries  to  speak  of  here.  There  are  only  three 
small  canneries  south  of  San  Francisco  and  San 
Jose,  a  distance  of  over  500  miles,  while  in  and 
around  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose,  within  a  radius 
of  100  miles,  there  are  eighteen  fruit  canneries. 
There  are  six  large  canneries  in  Santa  Clara  county, 
and  they  paid  from  $25  to  $35  per  ton  for  apricots, 
peaches  and  Bartlett  pears,  and  here  fruit  only 
brings  from  $5  to  $12  per  ton.  Now  what  we  want 
and  must  have  here  in  southern  California  is  more 
fruit  canneries.  There  are  some  individual  fruit 
growers  who  have  canneries  on  their  own  places,  and 
have  made  themselves  rich  out  of  iheir  fruit  by  the 
aid  of  their  canneries,  as  they  have  put  up  extra 
fine  goods  at  a  cost  of  $1.30  per  dozen  and  sell  them 
rapidly  for  $2.75  per  dozen  in  carload  lots,  netting 
the  owner  $1.45  per  dozen.  As  there  are  only  thirty 
pounds  of  fruit  in  a  dozen  cans,  the  profit  is  large 
enough  to  satisfy  most  people. 


Wilson  Angers  the  Spoilsman.— The  latest  news 
concerning  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture  comes 
in  the  form  of  a  complaint  from  the  politicians  of  his 
own  party  based  upon  the  fact  that  he  has  given  the 
best  subordinate  position  in  the  Department  (with  a 
salary  of  $4500  per  year)  to  a  Democrat.  Prof. 
C.  W.  Dabney  is  the  man,  and  the  duty  for  which  he 
has  been  engaged  is  to  take  charge  of  the  statistical 
and  scientific  work  of  the  Department,  for  which  he 
is  specially  qualified  by  ability  and  experience.  The 
Secretary  holds  that  this  position  should  be  held  far 
above  politics  and  he  proposes  to  keep  it  there  so 
long  as  he  is  in  authority.  Naturally,  the  office- 
seekers  are  mad;  but  we  suspect  the  farmers  of  the 
countrv  will  heartily  approve  Mr.  Wilson's  position. 
If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  ever  to  be  of 
any  real  value,  its  work  must  be  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  know  their  business.  What  their  political  views 
and  associations  may  oe  is  a  matter  of  no  import- 
ance at  all. 

A  Clear  Issue. — Reduced  to  its  last  analysis,  the 
contest  now  in  progress  at  Washington  over  the 
fruit  tariff  is  a  struggle  between  the  conflicting  in- 
dustrial interests  of  Italy  and  the  United  States; 
and  with  the  issue  thus  clearly  drawn,  it  is  surpris- 
ing to  find  how  many  Senators  there  are  who  seem 
quite  willing  to  give  the  advantage  to  the  foreigner. 
Mr.  McLachlan,  who  is  very  active  in  the 
protective  campaign,  writes  to  a  friend  in  Los  An- 
geles that  all  the  opposition  to  the  tariff  on  citrus 
fruit  "  has  come  from  the  foreign  importers  in  these 
(Eastern)  cities.  They  succeeded  in  giving  the  im- 
pression to  the  Senate  committee  that  the  whole 
trade  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  opposed  to  the 
high  duty  on  this  fruit.  We  were  conscious  of  this 
fact  long  ago,  but  it  was  especially  manifest  when 
Senator  Perkins  appeared  before  the  Republican 
members  of  the  committee,  and  they  then  told  him 
that  the  whole  trade  on  the  Atlantic  coast  was 
against  the  high  duty  that  we  wished,  and  challenged 
Perkins  to  produce  a  particle  of  proof  to  the  con- 
trary. I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  we  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  upwards  of  twenty  strong  letters 
from  leading  dealers  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New 
York  and  Boston,  urging  a  duty  of  at  least  1  cent  a 
pound,  in  order  to  shut  out  the  inferior  fruits  now 
shipped  from  foreign  countries,  which  tend  to  glut 
the  American  market  and  destroy  the  whole  trade. 
The  only  opposition  comes  from  the  irresponsible 
foreigner,  who  deals  in  a  foreign  product  alone." 


Gleanings. 


Washington,  April  2$.—  When  Chairman  Dingley  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  came  home  from  New  York  to- 
day, he  found  seven  boxes  of  California  oranges  awaiting  him. 
They  were  from  Riverside  and  were  of  the  choicest  varieties. 

At  New  York  last  Thursday  a  consignment  of  331  boxes  of 
Washington  naval  oranges,  in  not  the  best  condition,  sold  at 
auction  for  $1517— an  average  of  $4.57  per  box,  or  net  in  Cali- 
fornia $3.  l'i  per  box.  This  is  the  highest  price  ever  obtained 
for  a  carload  of  California  oranges  in  the  New  York  market, 
The  eighty  size  sold  for  $4.35  a  box,  the  ninety-six  size  bring- 
ing the  same  price— the  highest  figures  for  the  season  for 
these  sizes.    The  150  and  17(5  sizes  brought  $5,  which  is  like- 


wise the  record  price  of  the  season.  The  car  was  disposed  of 
in  less  than  five  minutes  after  it  was  put  on  sale. 

Tnc  newly  organized  San  Francisco  Farmers' Club  has,  as 
its  hrst  practical  work,  taken  up  the  free  market  provided 
tor  by  the  recent  Legislature.  It  will  make  a  study  of  the 
essential  facts  necessary  to  be  considered  in  dealing  with  the 
questions  of  its  location,  organization  and  management. 

Senator  Jones  of  Nevada,  who  holds  the  balance  of  power 
between  high  aod  low  tariff  parties  in  the  Senate  Finance 
committee,  is  making  a  firm  stand  in  the  interest  of  Califor- 
nia fruits  and  for  the  wool  interest.  It  is  now  considered  cer- 
Umby  PaciticcoastSenators  that  the  points  in  the  bill  for 
which,  they  have  contended  will  be  conceded. 

Tnn  railroad  officials  are  arranging  schedules  for  the  East- 
ern truit  traffic,  with  the  idea  of  expediting  the  service  dur- 
ing the  coming  shipping  season.  They  hope  to  be  able  to 
shorten  the  time  between  Sacramento  and  the  Eastern  mar- 
ket by  at  least  twenty-four  hours.  The  bulk  of  the  season's 
shipments  is  expected  to  go  in  refrigerate  cars 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  of  State  Weather  Service  Report,  J.  A.  &AKWICK  Ob- 
server, up  to  May  3d. 

Sacramento  Valley. 

Shasta  (Shasta).  —  Grapes,  peaches  and  apricots  are  lookin" 
well;  good  crop  of  almonds  expected;  rain  is  now  badly  needed 
(Anderson-North  wind  is  drying  up  everything ;  even  fruit  is  feel- 
lQf?  trie  olif^hti. 

Tehama  (Red  Bluff).— Crop  prospects  are  not  very  bright  too 
much  north  wind.  Prospects  of  a  large  yield  in  prunes,  pears  and 
aoples  Hay  crop  almost  a  failure.  Spring  wheat  faring  badly 
(Corning)— Late  winter  grain  (wheat)  needs  rain  badly.  Fruit  doing 

Butte  (Durham) — Winds  doing  much  harm  to  crops,  includin" 
truit. 

Glenn  (Elk  Creek).— Rain  Is  badly  needed. 

Colusa  (Maxwell).— Wheat  and  barley  have  held  their  own 
l<  ■■  and  IslandJ-Prospects  for  a  good  crop  are  growing  less  for  the 
want  ot  rain 

Sutter  (Tudor).— Cherries  are  ripening,  and  barley  is  heading 
out.  Fruit  crop  fair. 

Yuba  (Near  Marysville). -Hay  will  be  short.  Late  grain  suffering 
Many  peaches  and  apricots  not  growing,  and  the  probability  is  they 
will  drop  soon.  Pears  appear  to  be  blighted  and  developing  scab 
and  are  falling  heavily.  Season  so  far  unfavorable  to  crops  of 
either  fruits,  wheat,  barley  or  oats.  (Marysville)— Grain  and  fruits 
on  foothill  lands  have  suffered  greatly. 

Placer  (Newcastle).  —  Peaches  dropping  badly.  Pears  are 
blighted,  and  can  expect  only  half  crop  of  fruit.  North  winds  did 
the  damage.  (Loomis)  —  Everything  suffering  from  lack  of  rain 
Fruit  crop  will  not  average  one-half;  not  so  much  fruit  in  the 
county  as  there  was  last  year.  Hay  will  be  light.  (Roseville)— 
Heavy  dews  has  freshened  up  the  wheat  and  barley  crops  Hay 
crop  will  be  short.  Fruit  crop  all  right.  (Lincoln)— If  there  is  no 
rain  the  coming  week  grain  will  suffer.   Peach  crop  short. 

Sacramento  (Orangevale).— Wheat  and  barley  need  rain.  Fruit 
doing  well.  (Folsom)— Chery  crop  is  good,  never  looked  better 
(Arno)— Wheat  and  barley  not  suffering.  (Antelope)— Without  rain 
crops  will  be  short. 

Yolo  (Winters).  —  Fruit  crop  looking  fine.  Pear  crop  will  be 
short.  Wheat  and  barley  need  rain.  (Tremont)— Winds  did  much 
damage  to  the  almond  crop,  but  a  good  average  crop  seems  proba- 
ble. Barley  and  wheat  looking  well.  (Dixon)— Winds  caused  short- 
age in  almond  crop.  Heavy  dews  have  revived  grain.  (Knight's 
Landing)— Peach  and  prune  crop  very  promising.  (Davisville)— 
Almond  crop  will  be  about  half.  (Capay)— Fruit  and  grain  will  be 
uncommonly  good. 

Solano  (Brings'  Vineyard).— Prospects  bad  for  late  wheat  and 
barley.   Hay  crop  will  fall  short.   Apricots  indicate  large  yield. 
Napa,  Sonoma  and  Santa  Clara  Valleys. 

Lake  (Upper  Lake).— Feed  is  drying  up.  Wheat  and  barley  head- 
ing out. 

Napa  (Calistoga)  —A  great  many  pruues  have  been  cooked  on  the 
trees  and  have  fallen  off.  (Monticello)— Wheat,  oats  and  barley  and 
especially  oats  been  seriously  injured  by  north  winds.  Orchards 
looking  tine.  (Napa)— North  winds  damaged  the  prunes  slightly. 
Cherries  doing  well,  almonds  fair.  The  grape  crop  promises  a  most 
excellent  one. 

Sonoma  (Sonoma).— Wheat,  barley  and  oats  will  be  light  without 
more  rain.  The  fruit  crop  is  better  than  for  many  years.  (Healds- 
burg)— Hay  crop  will  be  short.  Cherries  and  prunes  dropping  badly. 
(Santa  Rosa)— Prunes  and  canning  peaches  have  been  cut  down  to 
one-fourth  of  a  crop  in  Analy  Township  and  fruit  growers  in  Green 
Valley  and  about  Peachland  and  Forestville  report  the  same  condi- 
tion. The  outlook  for  berries  and  early  peaches— Muir,  Alexander 
and  Hale's  Early— is  good.  Almonds  very  full,  apples  all  right  with 
promise  of  a  good  crop  for  early  varieties;  cherries,  full  crop; 
peaches,  light;  and  pears  show  blight.  Prunes  falling  verv  fast 
and  it  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  approximate  estimate. 

Contra  Costa  (Antioch).— Wheat  and  barley  on  early  seeded 
sdmmer-fallowed  ground  will  be  up  to  the  standard.  Winter  sown 
grain  short.   Fruits  are  all  doing  well. 

Alameda  (San  Lorenzo).— Cherry  crop  about  one-fourth  of  last 
year.  Pears  are  looking  well.  (San  Leandro)— Thinning  apricots 
about  completed.  (Niles)— Late  cherries,  prunes  and  plums  are 
dropping.  (Livermore)— Winter  sown  wheat  looks  well  yet,  but 
late  sown  looks  badly.    Vineyards  and  orchards  looking  fine. 

Santa  Clara  (Santa  Clara).— Rain  is  badly  needed.  Fruits  are 
thinning  themselves.  Prunes  in  some  orchards  are  very  light, 
while  in  some  others  they  are  pretty  good.  Apricots  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  other  fruit  promises  well.  The  hot  weather  is 
pushing  fruit  rapidly.  (Mountain  View) — Prunes  are  dropping 
badly  and  the  crop  will  be  small.  Peaches  will  be  light.  Apricots 
a  large  crop.  (Campbells)— A  large  prune  crop  is  by  no  means  a  cer- 
tainty, the  crop  is  reported  very  light,  in  some  portions  of  the  valley 
it  will  be  at  least  a  month  before  anything  more  than  a  guess  caii 
be  made.  (Near  San  Jose)— Prunes  dropping  badly  will  take  two  or 
three  weeks  to  determine  what  crop  will  be.  Black  cherries  set 
light,  while  white  ones  have  set  well.  (San  Jose) — Prunes  are  drop- 
ping to  a  considerable  extent,  whether  it  will  amount  to  more  than 
necessary  thinning  is  yet  too  early  to  determine.  Prospects  are  not 
so  nattering  as  they  were  ten  days  ago.  Other  fruits  looking  well. 
(Los  Gatos) — Cherries  a  good  crop,  peaches  about  medium,  apricots 
(Moorparks)  a  full  crop,  Blenheims  and  Royals  light,  pears  a  full 
crop.   Prunes  are  dropping  badly,  that  is  a  little  more  than  usual. 

San  Benito  (Tres  Pinos).— Crops  not  half  so  dry  as  reported  but 
rain  would  do  a  great  amount  of  good. 

San  Joaquin  Valley. 

San  Joaquin  (Lodi).— Wheat,  barley  and  oats  need  rain.  All 
fruit  progressing  well.  (New  Hope).— Wheat  and  barley  are  good. 
(Stockton).— The  cooler  weather  and  heavy  dews  have  done  much  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  hot  north  winds.  Grain  has  improved 
very  much,  but  needs  rain. 

Stanislaus  (Crows  Landing).— Summer-fallowed  grain  is  stand- 
ing the  drought  very  well,  but  winter  sown  wheat  is  rapidly  suc- 
cumbing. Rain  for  late  sown  grain  would  do  little  good  now.  There 
will  not  be  much  over  half  a  crop  here. 

Merced  (Livingston).— Rain  is  badly  needed. 

Fresno  (Fresno).— Weather  unfavorable  for  wheat.  Fruit  doing 
well.  (Easton).— Grain  men  say  a  rain  within  the  next  ten  days 
would  give  them  a  satisfactory  harvest.  Vines  of  every  variety 
look  well.  (Auberry).— Rain  is  needed  for  grain  and  barley  or  they 
will  be  a  short  crop.   Fruits  a  good  crop. 

Tulare  (Lindsay).— Outlook  for  grain  not  encouraging. 

Kern  (Bakersfield).— Grain  where  not  irrigated  will  be  a  short 
crop.   Trees  and  vines  looking  well. 

Southern  California. 

Orange  (Tustin).— Conditions  favorable  for  grain.  Early  sown 
wheat  and  barley  promise  a  good  yield,  but  late  sown  may  be  light. 
Fruit  doing  well.  (Orange).— Fruit  coming  on  well.  Apricots  and 
peaches  set  full. 

Los  Angeles  (Pomona).— Army  worms  are  damaging  the  beets  in 
places  on  the  Chino  ranch.  Prunes  are  droppiug  badly.  Apricots 
are  spotted  and  some  orchards  are  almost  a  failure,  while  some 
others  will  have  the  apricots  thinned.  (Los  Angeles). — Outlook  for 
deciduous  fruit  good.  (Burbank)  —Fruit  crop  will  oe  heavy,  except- 
ing prunes. 

Riverside  (Grafton). — Apricots  and  peaches  looking  well. 

San  Diego  (San  Marcos).— Some  pieces  of  late  sown  grain  not 
looking  well.    (Escondido).— Late  sown  grain  heading  out  short 
Coast  Counties. 

Santa  Cruz  (Santa  Cruz).— Crops  suffering  for  rain.  Grain  will 
be  a  short  crop. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 

Cement  Saves  a  Tkee.— One  of  the  stately  oaks  that  have 
made  the  University  grounds  at  Berkeley  famous  for  their 
beauty  has  received  a  patch  of  over  ti  feet  of  cement,  more 
than  a  foot  in  thickness  in  some  parts.  The  cement  is  the 
same  that  is  used  for  concrete  sidewalks,  and  from  one  side 
the  big  tree  presents  a  solid  stone  front  from  a  height  of  7 
feet  upwards.  The  tree  lost  a  heavy  branch  many  years  ago. 
Decay  set  in.  and  the  entire  trunk  was  being  gradually  eaten 
awav  when  Captain  Kellner,  head  gardener  of  the  botanical 
department,  came  to  the  rescue.  He  secured  several  barrels 
of  cement  and  filled  up  the  entire  cavity  with  stone.  The  tree 
will  probably  be  kept  living  several  hundred  years  by  its  sec- 
tion of  stone  trunk.  The  peculiar  method  of  treatment  has 
attracted  numbers  of  curious  spectators. 

Colusa. 

Some  of  the  farmers  in  Colusa  county  take  milk  a  distance 
of  twelve  miles  to  the  creamery  recently  established  at  Co- 
lusa. That  enterprise  was  started  with  only  11S3  pounds  of 
milk,  and  now  2400  pounds  are  daily  received,  and  the  quan- 
tity is  constantly  increasing. 

Humboldt. 

Ckeamekv  Experience  in  Humboldt.—  Mr.  W.  F.  Vann  of 
Areata  writes:  "The  creamery  has  done  more  for  the  ranch- 
ers of  Humboldt  than  any  other  one  industry  that  has  been 
established  here.  *  *  *  Milk  is  about  the  only  thing  we 
can  get  cash  for  up  here.  We  get  our  cash  each  month,  and 
are  thus  enabled  to  do  business  on  a  cash  basis.  Land  has  in- 
creased in  value  since  people  quit  farming  and  went  to  dairy- 
ing. The  soil  cannot  become  impoverished  while  pastured. 
Clover  land  is  valued  at  *200  an  acre,  and  I  speak  advisedly 
when  I  say  that  it  will  produce  no  more  forage  per  acre  than 
the  alfalfa  land  of  Napa  counnty.  *  *  *  A  creamery  can 
not  be  operated  with  profit  to  the  shareholders  unless  it  han- 
dles about  five  tons  of  milk  daily,  which  will  require  about 
400  cows.  There  is  more  expense  in  running  a  creamery  than 
appears  at  first  glance,  and  it  costs  considerable  to  erect 
buildings  and  put  in  machinery,  but  they  will  pay  all  right  if 
you  can  get  milk  enough.  When  they  organize  a  company  to 
build  a  creamery  here,  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  appoint 
some  one  to  go  among  the  ranchers  and  find  out  just  how  many 
cows  each  one  will  agree  to  furnish.  If  a  sufficient  number  is 
secured,  a  meeting  is  held  and  a  committee  ou  site  and 
finance  appointed.  They  get  as  much  of  the  stock  taken  by 
the  patrons  of  the  creamery  as  possible,  for  they  will  then 
take  more  interest  in  its  financial  success.  *  *  *  Certain 
fellows  travel  through  the  country  putting  up  creameries  and 
make  enormous  profits  out  of  them,  generally  charging  *10,000 
for  a  plant  that  can  be  duplicated  for  13600  or  $4000.  The  peo- 
ple up  here  had  experiences  of  this  kind  until  the  scales  were 
removed  from  their  eyes.  It  would  be  an  excellent  idea  to 
send  some  practical  dairyman  to  this  or  some  other  county, 
where  creameries  are  operated,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  in- 
formation, plans  and  specifications  before  building.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  people  here  that  it  is  far  better  for  a  creamery 
to  be  controlled  by  patrons." 

Keru. 

Wheat  Much  Damaged.— K.  M.  Pogson  is  down  from  the 
Tejon  ranch,  and  reports  that  the  recent  hot  wave  almost 
destroyed  the  prospects  for  a  crop  on  the  plains  and  foothills. 
Grain  "that  two  weeks  ago  promised  a  heavy  yield  is  hardly 
tit  for  hay,  and  thousands  of  acres  will  not  even  make  nay. 
The  early  heavy  winter  rainfall  encouraged  a  larger  acreage 
than  usual  and  prospects  were  exceptionally  good,  but  the 
hot  wave  with  no  spring  showers  has  cut  off  at  least  75  per 
cent  of  the  crop  on  dry  lands.  O.  B.  Kimberlain,  of  Fresno, 
repor.ts  that  the  grain  on  dry  land  in  that  vicinity  is  almost 
destroyed,  and  that  even  on  the  irrigated  land  the  crop  will 
fall  far  below  the  estimate  of  two  weeks  ago.  Cutting  grain 
hay  will  begin  on  outside  land  all  over  the  county  this  week. 
The  acreage  cut  for  hay  will  be  larger  than  was  intended,  but 
the  tonnage  will  be  no  more,  probably  not  so  much  as  was 
estimated.— Kern  Echo. 

Kings. 

A  New  Pest.— Mr.  E.  A.  Vaughn,  superintendent  of  the 
Armona  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Company,  informs  the  Lemoore 
Leader  that  a  small  black  bug  has  made  its  appearance  in 
large  numbers  on  the  grape  vines,  and  the  apple,  pear  and 
prune  trees  on  that  ranch.  The  bugs  are  different  from  other 
pests  which  have  heretofore  made  their  appearance  in  this 
section,  and  are  sucking  the  sap  out  of  all  new  growth  on 
trees  and  vines,  causing  the  limbs  or  twigs  to  dry  up  and 
turn  black.  Mr.  Vaughn  sent  several  of  these  bugs  to  a 
friend  in  San  Francisco,  who,  after  exhibiting  them  to  Pro- 
fessor Craw,  wrote  as  follows: 

I  have  shown  the  bugs  you  sent  me  to  the  State  Entomologist, 
Mr.  Craw,  who  has  very  kindly  told  me  all  about  them;  for  you  had 
three  instead  of  one.  The  one  that  is  doing  the  business  is  the 
apple  aphis:  the  other  two  arc  parasites,  and  will  rapidly  kill  the 
aphis,  and  he  says  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  as  the  parasites  are  in 
such  quantities  'that  they  will  rapidly  do  their  work.  The  little 
wasp-shaped  fly  pokes  a  hole  In  the  aphis,  and  at  the  same  time 
lays  an  egg  which  develops  into  a  grub  which  eats  the  insides  out 
of  the  aphis  and  then  develops  into  a  Hy,  which  goes  over  the  same 
process.  The  green  worm  feels  around  until  it  tluds  the  aphis,  and 
then  eats  a  hole  in  Its  b&Ok,  killing  It.  The  mother  of  this  worm 
Hys  about  until  she  Muds  the  aphis  on  the  leaves  and  then  lays  her 
egg  close  to  them.  The  egg  hatches  out  this  little  green  worm, 
which  is  blind.  It  feels  about  until  it  finds  the  aphis  and  then 
destroys  it.  *  *  *  Would  advise  to  use  no  spray,  as  it  might  kill 
the  parasites  and  not  harm  the  aphis. 


I.os  Angeles. 

'Cots  Wii.i.  Be  PLHHTIFUL.  — Two  weeks  ago  it  was  feared 
that  the  apricot  crop  in  the  southern  part  of  town  was  nearly 
all  killed.  Happily  the  fear  was  not  well  founded.  *  *  « 
Careful  observation  shows  that,  while  many  'cots  were  un- 
doubtedly killed,  there  will  be  a  pretty  large  crop.  In  some 
orchards*  the  killing  was  mostly  confined  to  the  lower 
branches,  leaving  the  upper  limbs  with  from  half  to  a  full 
crop  of  healthy-looking  fruit ;  and  in  other  orchards  the  lower 
as  well  as  the  upper  branches  have  all  the  fruit  they  should 
bear.  Notably,  there  are  several  orchards  southeast  of  the 
cemetery  where  it  was  believed  nearly  all  the  fruit  was 
killed,  which  have  from  half  to  a  full  crop  of  fine-looking  'cots. 
It  was  also  reported  that  the  frost  did  most  damage  to  the 
fruit  on  young  trees.  Appearances  do  not  indicate  this  to 
have  been  true. — Pomona  Times. 

The  amount  of  wool  being  clipped  from  sheep  on  the  hills 
between  here  and  Santa  Ana  is  something  surprising.  It  is 
believed  that  fully  50,000  sheep  have  been  sheared  within 
twenty  miles  of  Pomona  this  year. — Pomona  letter. 

Heavy  Nuhsehi  Trade. — In  addition  to  the  heavy  ship- 
ments of  olive  trees  for  immediate  planting  from  Pomona,  the 
fact  is  now  announced  that  John  S.  Calkins  is  making  ship- 
ments of  :t00,000  small  nursery  trees  to  Riverside.  This  is 
sufficient  for  planting  3750  acres,  which  is  suggestive  of  the 
work  being  done  throughout  southern  California,  even  though 
times  are  not  at  their  best. — Pomona  letter. 

Merced. 

Mii.leh  &  Lux  are  moving  3000  cattle  this  week  from  the 


Shippee  ranch  to  the  San  Joaquin  river,  where  they  will  take 
advantage  of  the  fine  feed  in  the  swamp  lands.    They  are 
driving  them  over  in  bunches  of  1000  at  a  time.— Merced  Star. 
The  contract  has  been  let  for  a  creamery  at  Merced. 

Monterey. 

Montekev  aoi  ntv  has  a  horticultural  commission  composed 
of  three  members,  and  they  have  been  actively  at  work  this 
spring.  Each  member  is  making  it  a  point  to  visit  all  the  or- 
chards in  his  district  and  make  a  careful  inspection  of  trees. 
Santa  Cruz  county,  which  ranks  as  the  first  apple-producing 
county  in  California,  has  no  such  officials;  and  yet  there  is 
need  here  of  one  or  more  live  horticultural  commissioners  to 
enforce  proper  treatment  of  trees  to  prevent  ravages  of  pests 
and  insure  the  cleanliness  of  our  fruit.— Pajaronian. 

Orange. 

Ovek  a  dozen  carloads  of  cabbage  were  shipped  from  the 
northern  part  of  Orange  county  last  week,  the  greater  portion 
going  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 

Qtick  Stkawisekky  Returns. — A  resident  o'  Orange  has  a 
bed  of  Oregon  ever-bearing  strawberries,  which  was  planted 
during  the  early  part  of  February.  The  first  of  April  a  box  of 
luscious  fruit  was  picked  from  the  vines.  Since  that  time  the 
pickings  have  increased,  and  now,  less  than  three  months 
from  the  time  the  vines  were  planted,  they  are  bearing  abun- 
dantly.— Orange  County  Letter. 

The  Alamitos  Sugar  Factory. — The  sugar  factory  build- 
ings, which  have  been  in  process  of  construction  for  the  last 
six  months,  consist  of  the  main  buildings,  360x66  feet,  the  an- 
nex boiler  and  kiln  house.  10tix72;  warehouse,  100x50;  machine 
shops,  50x25;  office,  30x24;  all  having  brick  walls  and  cement 
foundations.  The  larger  buildings  are  supported  on  steel 
frames,  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  which  required  a  train  of  eigh- 
teen cars  to  transport  them.  There  is  also  a  frame  seed- 
house,  60x40  feet,  to  hold  seed  for  the  12,000  acres  tributary  to 
the  factory.  The  pay-roll  ranges  as  high  as  $5000  per  month. 
The  factory  is  what  is  known  as  a  350-ton  plant— that  is,  the 
buildings  are  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  the  ma- 
chinery for  700  tons,  and  machinery  for  350  tons  a  day  has  now 
been  placed  In  the  factory,  the  balance  to  be  placed  in  season 
for  the  1S9S  crop,  making' it  when  fully  completed  a  700-ton 
plant.  The  construction  of  the  buildings  has  required  200  car- 
loads of  gravel  and  200  barrels  of  cement  for  the  foundations 
alone.  Fifty  carloads  of  lumber  have  already  been  used,  and 
twenty-five  more  will  be  required  before  the  completion  of 
the  silo,  700  feet  long,  and  the  beet  sheds  for  a  thousand  tons 
of  beets.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bricks  have  been 
required  in  the  construction  of  the  brick  walls  of  the  build- 
ings, besides  the  lime,  sand,  roofing  and  other  materials  re- 
quired. The  many  carloads  of  machinery  required  have  nearly 
all  arrived  and  been  placed  in  the  factory,  and  a  large  force  of 
machinists  and  pipe-fitters  are  busy  connecting  it  up,  and 
everything  will  be  in  position  by  the  time  the  first  fields  of 
beets  are  ready  for  delivery.  *  *  *  This  season  there  are 
3500  acres  of  beets  contracted  for,  which  is  only  one-half  what 
might  have  been  contracted  for  if  they  could  have  been  used. 
— Los  Alamitos  Letter. 

I'lacer. 

The  "Union"'  fruit-shipping  house  at  Loomis,  owned  by 
Healy  Be  Phillips,  burned  to  the  ground  last  week. 

Riverside. 

Onions  are  Onions. — He  is  a  fortunate  rancher  who  has 
onions  for  sale  now,  as  that  odoriferous  vegetable  is  worth  (3.75 
per  100  pounds  at  the  present  time,  says  the  Winchester  Re- 
corder. This  is  about  the  highest  figure  realized  at  any  time 
of  the  year,  the  crop  sometimes  seiliug  as  low  as  50  cents  a  I 
sack.  C.  M.  Diettrich  has  a  monopoly  of  the  onion  business  in 
this  valley,  having  a  large,  thrifty  crop  almost  ready  for  the 
market. — Riverside  Press. 

Sacramento. 

M.  Brooke  of  Oak  Park  informed  a  Keeord- Union  reporter  I 
last  week  that  for  two  weeks  past  he  has  been  shipping  I 
strawberries  from  his  place  to  Seattle  and  Portland.    For  the  | 
five  lots  he  received  J6  per  case  of  fifteen  pounds,  and  for  the 
last  shipment  *4.    He  has  been  shipping  on  his  individual  ac- 
count. 

San  ISernardino. 

Activitt  in  Planting.  —  The  good  prices  obtained  for  citrus 
fruits,  .especially  navel  oranges,  at  the  East  has  stimulated 
the  planting  of  large  groves  the  present  season,  and  some  of 
the  heaviest  dealers  in  nursery  stock  have  sold  out,  far  in  ad- 
vance of  planting  time,  everything  in  the  navel  orange  and 
grapefruit  line  obtainable.  The  latter  is  a  new  fad,  the  fruit 
bringing  two  or  three  times  the  prices  for  best  navels:  and  if 
it  retains  even  an  appreciable  portion  of  its  present  popular- 
ity, this  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  fruits 
that  can  be  produced  in  southern  California  to  perfection. 
There  are  several  hundred  acres  being  put  into  citrus  fruits 
around  Col  ton.  notably  the  large  tract  to  the  north,  the  most 
of  which  was  thought  to  be  worthless  land,  but  with  a  supply 
of  water  it  seems  to  rank  with  the  best.  Many  who  wish  to 
put  out  land  to  oranges  are  awaiting  the  action  of  Congress 
in  relation  to  the  tariff.  If  it  is  favorable  to  California  there 
will  be  a  veritable  boom  in  planting  this  year,  unknown  since 
the  boom  of  the  last  decade. — San  Bernardino  letter. 

The  March  ok  the  Army  Worm  — The  news  from  the  neigh- 
boring fruit  orchards  and  the  alfalfa  ranches  is  rather  wormy.  ; 
•The  little  wriggling  pest  evidently  has  come  to  stay,  and  is 
not  diminishing  in  numbers,  but  is  growing  fat  and  numerous. 
A.  Fussel,  who  has  an  orchard  just  out  of  the  city  limits, 
picked  100  worms  under  one  small  prune  tree.  At  Highland 
the  orchardists  are  protecting  their  trees  with  hands  of  tar 
around  the  trunk,  which  keeps  the  worms  from  ascending  the 
tree,  but  only  until  the  tar  becomes  dry,  when  it  is  of  no  effi- 
ciency. Horticultural  Commissioner  Pease  is  in  receipt  of  re- 
ports of  still  further  depredations  by  the  worms,  and  he  has 
received  samples  of  a  parasite  that  is  devouring  the  worms. 
It  is  a  black-jointed  beetle  about  an  inch  in  length,  which  will 
devour  a  worm  three  times  its  size  in  a  few  minutes.  He  is  J 
quick  and  active,  and  will  do  good  work  if  numerous  enough. 
H.  T.  Bryant  states  that  the  foothill  vineyards  that  are  kept  | 
clean  from  weeds  are  all  eaten  up,  while  those  that  are  weedy 
are  apparently  unharmed,  as  the  worms  appear  to  like  the 
weeds  best,  or  are  reserving  the  vines  for  their  dessert. — San 
Bernardino  letter. 

On  the  Chino  ranch  8800  acres  have  already  been  planted  to 
beets  this  season  and  3000  acres  are  yet  to  be  planted.  The 
general  beet  crop  outlook  is  unusually  good.  The  early  plant- 
ing is  already  assured,  and  the  beets  just  coming  up  are  vig- 
orous and  strong.  It  is  yet  early  to  predict  when  the  cam- 
paign will  <ommence,  but  it  is  thought  harvest  may  open 
about  July  10th. 

Handy  Orange  Package.  —  While  in  San  Francisco  recently, 
the  editor  of  the  Ucdlands  Cttrofjniph  took  note  of  an  orange 
package  which  he  thinks  might  be  universally  adopted  with 
advantage.  The  oranges  "  were  apparently  of  the  120  size, 
navels  and  packed  in  slat  crates  that  held  four  one  way  and 
three  the  other— just  one  dozen.  They  retailed  for  fifty  cents 
a  crate,  and  crates  were  not  opened.  The  firm  dispoes  of 
them  rapidly,  and  we  were  told  that  they  sell  great  quanti- 


ties of  them,  taking  the  entire  crop  of  'fancy'  raised  in  two 
orchards.  The  advantages  are  obvious.  The  slats  are  on  y 
sufficient  to  hold  the  oranges  in.  thus  allowing  examination 
without  handling.  There  is  neither  loss  nor  waste.  They 
are  all  ready  packed  for  sending  or  taking  home,  as  no  addi- 
tional wrapping  is  required." 

San  Joaquin. 

The  new  creamery  at  Stockton  is  completed.  Skimming 
stations,  tributary  to  this  creamery,  are  to  be  established  at 
Cowell  ranch,  near  Lake  Merced,  and  at  Lodi. 

Santa  Clara. 

Some  Pertinent  Suggestions.—  The  size  of  the  prune  crop 
cannot  be  accurately  estimated  for  a  month  or  so  yet,  but 
the  probability  of  frost  hardly  enters  into  the  problem,  as  a 
killing  frost  in  May  is  almost  uuheard  of.  The  prospects  now 
are  that  the  prune  crop  in  this  valley  will  be  the  largest  ever 
known  here.  Last  year,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable 
spring,  and  the  subsequent  low  estimate  made  by  the 
orchardists  and  packers,  the  crop  did  not  fall  much  under 
40,000,000  pounds.  About  37,000,000  pounds  have  been  for- 
warded, and  there  is  still  a  considerable  quantity  of  prunes 
in  the  valley.  New  orchards  are  coming  into  bearing  every 
year,  and  as  the  trees  are  a  mass  of  blossoms  this  spring  it  is 
reasonable  to  predict  that  unless  somethiug  unforeseen 
occurs  the  coming  crop  will  be  extraordinarily  large.  It  be- 
hooves the  prune  growers,  therefore,  to  take  steps  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  Eastern  market.  *  *  «  But  a  small 
fraction  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  consumers  of 
prunes,  and  although  the  intrinsic  merit  of  this  delicious  Cali- 
fornia fruit  is  steadily  forcing  itself  upon  those  who  have 
heretofore  been  unfamiliar  with  it,  the  process  is  slow  and 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  production.  These  are 
facts  which  the  prune  grower  cannot  afford  to  overlook,  and 
he  will  find  it  profitable  to  act  upon  them.  The  entire  country 
is  a  possible  market,  but  it  must  be  developed.  It  can  be, 
and  it  will  be.  But  it  is  not  good  policy  to  wait  until  forced 
to  act  by  a  year  or  two  of  disastrous  prices.  The  new  tariff 
will  be  of  material  assistance  to  the  growers,  but  the  fact 
will  remain  that  there  are  millions  of  people  in  the  United 
States  who  have  never  tasted  a  California  prune  and  that  by 
judicious  organized  effort  the  demand  can  be  doubled  and 
quadrupled  within  the  next  few  years.— San  Jose  Mercury. 

A  Si.y  Dig  at  James  B.—  The  prune  growers  of  Santa  Clara 
valley  will  he  ably  represented  at  the  Hamburg  Exposition 
by  a  dealer  in  canned  salmon.  This  may  look  incongruous, 
but  they  should  not  arraign  the  wisdom  of  Governor  Budd, 
who,  having  taken  a  contract  to  run  everything  in  California, 
doubtless  knows  what  is  best  for  them.— San  Jose  Mercury. 

No  Flower  Show  This  Year.  —  it  has  been  decided  not  to 
have  a  flower  show  at  San  Jose  this  year.  Commenting  upon 
this  decision,  the  Santa  Clara  ./"»/ iiii/  says:  "Los  Angeles 
is  about  the  only  city  in  the  State  that  has  attempted  a 
tlower  carnival  this  year.  The  interest  in  the  event  is  noth- 
ing like  that  of  former  years.  In  fact,  this  aimless  coming 
together  of  the  people  can  hardly  be  expected  to  last  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  during  times  when  money  matters  are 
so  close  as  now.  Flowers  are  the  most  beautiful  of  our  gifts, 
but  a  carnival  to  celebrate  their  beauty  is  necessarily  expen- 
sive, with  no  direct  returns  except  to  hotel  keepers,  livery- 
stable  men  and  such  others  as  profit  by  transient  visitors. 
We  want  something  more  substantial  that  will  afford  the 
people  the  same  degree  of  pleasure.  In  no  way  possible  can 
we  combine  pleasure  and  profit  better  than  to  inaugurate 
and  sustain  a  first-class  agricultural  fair,  when  everything 
from  needle  work  to  a  thresher,  and  from  the  poultry  yard  to 
the  finest  draft  and  speed  horses  can  be  seen  and  ad- 
mired." 

Drying  Vegetahi.es. — A  new  industry  has  recently  been 
inaugurated  by  the  Penniman  brothers  at  the  drier  of  the 
Penniman  Fruit  Company,  at  the  Willows.  Twenty  hands 
are  now  employed  in  drying  potatoes  for  the  market,  and  the 
force  is  to  be  increased  this  week.  The  work  of  preparation 
is  very  simple.  Apple  parers  are  used  in  peeling  the  potatoes, 
and  slicing  is  next  in  order.  The  potatoes  are  then  pressed, 
and  about  10  per  cent  of  the  water  is  removed  in  this  way. 
As  the  starch  is  extracted  from  this  water  there  is  no  waste. 
Evaporating  and  bleaching  is  done  in  practically  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  drying  of  fruits.  The  slicing  was  at  first 
done  by  hand,  but  as  this  method  was  deemed  far  too  slow  a 
machine  was  invented  to  do  the  work.  This  proved  to  be  a 
great  success,  and  saves  from  six  to  eight  hands.  After  leav- 
ing the  press  the  potatoes  are  subjected  to  a  temperature  of 
100  to  12u  degrees  in  the  evaporator.  It  has  been  found  that 
a  temperature  in  excess  of  120  degrees  discolors  the  potatoes, 
but  at  that  heat  they  retain  their  color,  and  when  taken  out 
have  the  appearance  of  the  green  product.  The  dried  potatoes 
can  be  either  boiled  or  fried,  and  will  be  sure  to  please  all 
classes  of  people  except  those  who  insist  on  having  their 
potatoes  served  with  "jackets  on."  One  great  advantage  of 
the  dried  product  is  that  it  can  be  kept  on  shipboard  for  an 
indefinite  period.  The  Penniman  brothers  expect  to  have  a 
mouth's  run  on  potatoes.  They  will  then  begin  to  dry  carrots, 
and  afterward  if  they  can  get  turnips  they  will  also  dry  this 
vegetable.  Orders  for  both  dried  carrots  and  turnips  have 
been  received.  The  potatoes  are  being  shipped  to  a  San 
Francisco  commission  house.  It  is  expected  that  the  output 
will  reach  30,000  pounds  by  May  20th.  In  all  about  80,000 
pounds  of  potatoes  will  be  dried,  which  in  the  green  state 
would  be  400,000  pounds,  as  the  drying  process  lakes  away 
four-fifths  of  the  weight.  This  leaves  all  the  nutritiousness 
of  the  potato  in  a  compact  form.  The  originators  of  the  pro- 
cess believe  that  there  will  soon  be  a  great  demand  for  dried 
potatoes,  and  that  in  a  short  time  dried  vegetables  of  numer- 
ous kinds  will  be  found  in  every  market.— San  Jose  Mercury. 


Sonoma  County  Fruit  Notes. —Cherry  trees  show  more 
gum  than  usual— an  indication  that  the  bark  is  bound  too 
tightly  to  admit  of  the  free  movement  of  the  sap.  Luther 
Burbank  attributes  this  to  climatic  conditions  and  recom- 
mends that  the  bark  be  slit  from  the  roots  up  into  the 
branches  to  allow  the  perfect  distribution  of  the  sap.  The 
drop  in  prunes  is  reported  heavier  each  day ;  some  have  noth- 
ing left,  others  from  15  to  25  per  cent.  It  is  now  believed 
that  the  heavy  freeze  in  March  is  the  direct  cause.  *  «  « 
There  is  no  denying  the  fact,  Sonoma  county  has  been  hard 
hit.  Some  of  the  trees  are  dying,  while  many  limbs,  especi- 
ally of  the  prune,  lack  sap  enough  to  develop  even  the  small 
amount  of  remaining  fruit.  Caterpillars  are  very  numerous. 
There  is  also  considerable  San  Jose  scale  and  black  scale, 
such  as  infests  the  oleander  and  other  garden  shrubbery. 
*  *  *  There  has  been  some  complaint  about  the  depreda- 
tions of  a  new  bird  that  has  made  its  appearance  in  Sonoma 
county  in  some  localities.  It  was  claimed  that  it  was  eating 
the  fruit  buds,  but  as  the  latter  were  found  in  quantities  un- 
der the  trees,  an  examination  under  a  microscope  was  made, 
which  showed  that  a  minute  cutworm  had  bored  into  the  side 
of  the  fruit,  and  further  research  disclosed  samples  of  the 
pest  that  have  escaped  from  the  farmer's  friend.  Possibly 
these  have  escaped  since  the  birds  departed  for  new  fields. 
The  remaining  cutworms  seem  to  affect  the  peach  and  apple 
especially.  *  *  «  The  Italian-Swiss  colony  have  S00  acres 
in  grapes  in  the  vicinity  of  Fresno  that  threatened  to  be  en- 
tirely devastated  by  a  gray  beetle,  that  seems  to  be  even 
more  voracious  than  the  grasshopper.  Quail  are  very  fond  of 
this  beetle,  and,  but  for  their  wholesale  destruction,  might 
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come  to  the  rescue  in  sufficient  numbers  to  afford  adequate 
relief.  *  *  *  A  young  man  set  out  some  lettuce,  and  in  a 
few  days  was  in  search  of  more  plants,  saying  that  the  robins 
had  taken  them.  His  neighbor  said  that  the  birds  might 
have  picked  about  the  patch,  but  he  rather  thought  that  they 
were  in  search  of  worms.  A  closer  examination  showed  that 
Mr.  Robin  picked  at  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  lifting  them  up 
to  peer  under  them  in  search  of  food,  and  upon  catching  a  cut- 
worm, he  flew  into  a  tree  to  eat  him.  While  birds  may  eat 
some  green  stuff  they  all  prefer  insects,  etc.,  and  will  leave 
almost  anything  else  for  live  food.  We  can  surely  spare  a 
little  ripe  fruit  for  the  farmer's  best  friend.— Santa  Rosa 
Farmer. 

gutter. 

YuiiA  City  Canneiiy  Notes. — The  management  of  the  can- 
nery is  now  putting  in  private  telephone  lines  and  instru- 
ments to  various  orchards  and  throughout  the  buildings.  Di- 
rect communication  with  the  main  office  can  be  made  from  the 
tally  clerk's  office,  fruit  scales,  warehouse,  and  the  residences 
of  the  manager  and  bookkeeper.  *  *  *  Next  week  Mana- 
ger J.  J.  Pratt  will  depart  on  his  annual  tour  throughout  the 
principal  cities  of  the  East  to  look  up  the  canned  fruit  situa- 
tion and  take  orders  for  the  pack.  The  outlook  up  to  date  is 
for  a  good  run,  as  the  crop  of  apricots,  peaches,  pears,  plums, 
etc.,  bears  good  evidence  in  its  early  state  of  development  of 
supplying  the  cannery  with  steady  work  during  the  season.— 
Yuba  City  Farmer. 

Tehama. 

The  California  farmer  may  sometimes  talk  as  if  he  thought 
the  University  is  doing  him  no  good,  but  observe  how  quick 
the  Fresno  vineyardists  were  to  telegraph  to  Prof.  Hilgard 
for  help  the  other  day,  when  they  became  satisfied  that  the 
vines  were  seriously  threatened  by  the  hoppers.  Prof.  Wood- 
worth,  one  of  Prof.  Hilgard's  assistants,  went  down,  and  he 
has  been  conducting  various  experiments  which  were  sug- 
gested by  past  experience  to  discover  some  practicable  means 
of  getting  rid  of  the  insects. — Red  Bluff  People's  Cause. 

Transfer  of  Sheep. — Geo.  Champlin  has  sold  his  band  of 
sheep,  numbering  9000  head,  to  D.  S.  Cone.  The  sale  was 
made  Wednesday.  *  *  *  The  reason  for  Champliu's  retire- 
ment, as  given  out,  is  that  there  is  to  be  a  division  of  property 
between  him  and  the  Stanford  estate.  The  business  has 
heretofore  been  on  a  partnership  basis  between  him  and  Mrs. 
Stanford,  and  the  Stanford  lands  have  been  used  for  grazing 
purposes.  After  the  business  is  divided,  Mr.  Champlin  will 
be  without  a  winter  range  for  his  flock. — People's  Cause. 

Tulare. 

New  Soht  ok  Co  operation. — Sixteen  firms  of  Porterville 
have  adopted  a  system  somewhat  similar  to  the  Labor  Ex- 
change check  system.  The  merchants'  sjstem  is  very  simple, 
for  any  merchant  who  issues  the  checks  will  also  receive  the 
checks  of  any  other  merchant  who  issues  or  receives  the  same 
checks.  In  this  way  the  merchants'  check  system,  in  a  meas- 
ure, creates  all  the  leading  merchants  of  Porterville  into 
what  might  be  called  one  great  department  store,  and  each  of 
the  separate  stores  of  the  town  might  be  termed  a  special  de- 
partment.—Pinuba  Advocate. 

The  Ohanqe  Outlook.  —The  orange  orchards  are  now  look- 
ing tine.  The  trees  are  loaded  down  with  blossoms  and  the 
outlook  for  a  heavy  citrus  crop  was  never  better.  The  yield 
should  be  more  than  double  that  of  last  year.  Even  the  two- 
year-old  orchards  are  covered  with  blossoms,  and  many  ol 
these  trees  will  bear  oranges,  but  many  orchardists  arc  talk- 
ing of  not  allowing  their  young  orchards  to  bear,  as  it  is  more 
a  detriment  to  the  trees  than  otherwise. — Porterville  Enter- 
prise. 

Ventura. 

Production  Regulates  Pkice. — The  Lima  Bean  Associa- 
tion is  attempting  to  get  the  acreage  of  Lima  beans  materi- 
ally reduced  for  this  season,  and  that  certainly  seems  a  sensi- 
ble and  in  fact  the  only  thing  to  do,  if  better  prices  are  to  be 
realized.  Mr.  J.  Willet  t,  who  has  a  ranch  on  the  Sespe  and 
also  one  near  Ventura,  offers  some  figures  regarding  this  bean 
problem  and  presents  a  plan  which,  it  seems  to  us,  is  feasible 
and  if  carried  out  would  undoubtedly  solve  the  question  of 
price  and  bring  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  this  county.  He 
figures  that  there  are  8000  tons  of  Limas  on  hand  in  this 
county,  worlh  at  $1.20  per  hundred,  which  is  more  than  they 
would  bring  at  a  forced  sale,  $192,000.  At  $2  per  hundred 
these  beans  would  bring  $320,000,  or  an  increase  over  present 
prices  of  $128,000,  and  at  $3,  the  price  beans  brought  a  few 
years  ago,  the  amount  would  be  $480,000,  an  increase  of  $288,- 
000.  And  this  increase  just  means  a  saving  of  that  much 
money  to  this  county.  If  farmers  would  plant  corn  and  small 
or  colored  beans,  and  plant  not  one  hill  of  Limas,  the  price 
would  go  to  $3  inside  of  two  months,  for  the  8000  tons  of  hold- 
over beans  in  this  county  represents  the  supply  of  Limas  for 
the  whole  United  States.  By  this  method  as  much  money 
would  be  realized  on  this  year's  crops,  for  corn  is  now  a  better 
price  than  Lima  beans,  and  the  beans  on  hand  would  bring  as 
much  as  two  crops  under  present  conditions.  Farmers  must 
realize  that  they  must  control  the  production  if  they  would 
regulate  the  price.— Venturian. 


Yolo. 

A  Curiosity.— One  of  the  most  curious  freaks  of  nature  ever 
seen  in  this  city  is  a  fowl  which  runs  with  a  flock  of  chickens 
at  Mrs.  Foster's  place  in  Woodland.  It  is  a  half  duck  and  half 
chicken,  if  the  two  could  be  divided.  A  chicken's  head 
mounted  on  a  duck's  body,  with  all  the  characteristics  of 
both.  The  biped  is  several  months  old  now  and  is  strong  and 
healthy.— Woodland  Mail. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Walnut  Growing  in  Southern  California. 


The  subject  of  walnut  growing  is  now  attracting 
more  attention  than  formerly,  as  Rural  readers  al- 
ready know.  We  have  had  several  very  interesting 
articles  of  late  giving  experience  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  State,  and  though  it  is  clear  that  the  culture 
must  proceed  upon  somewhat  different  lines  north 
and  south,  the  deliberate  judgment  of  experienced 
growers  anywhere  is  of  much  interest.  At  the  re- 
cent Farmers'  Institute  at  Anaheim,  which  is  in  the 
greatest  producing  county  of  the  State,  a  paper  was 
presented  by  Henri  F.  Gardner  of  Orange,  which  is 
full  of  careful  observation. 

Location  and  Soil.—  While  the  range  of  possible 
successful  cultivation  of  the  walnut  is  much  wider 
than  has  frequently  been  stated.  I  think  we  are  per- 
fectly safe  in  claiming  to  be  in  the  center  of  the  most 
favored  section,  for,  although  walnuts  grow  fairly 
well  all  over  California  and  possibly  some  parts  of 


Oregon,  and  even  in  the  Eastern  States,  they  attain 
their  greatest  perfection  in  the  southern  coast  coun- 
ties of  California,  not  only  as  regards  rapidity  of 
growth  of  the  trees,  but  in  early  bearing,  as  well  as 
in  quantity  and  quality  of  the  nuts  produced.  The 
reason  of  this  is  probably  because  we  have  here  cli- 
matic conditions  very  similar  to  those  that  obtain  in 
their  native  country;  possibly,  even  more  favorable, 
for  while  in  chilly  England  it  takes  twenty-four  years 
for  the  trees  to  come  into  bearing,  in  sunny  France 
it  takes  eighteen  years  ;  Italy  and  Spain,  twelve  to 
sixteen;  in  their  native  Persia,  eight  years;  here,  in 
our  favored  land  we  can  claim  two  or  three  years 
further  advantage.  Part  of  this,  however,  may  be 
attributed  to  improved  varieties  and  better  cultural 
methods. 

Where  conditions  are  so  promising  for  a  perfect 
success,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
use  every  precaution  to  insure  that  success.  The 
first  requisite  to  success  in  horticulture  is  good  soil. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  walnut  culture. 

The  ideal  soil  for  a  walnut  orchard  is  a  rich,  sandy 
alluvium,  of  the  kind  called  moist  or  semi-moist  land, 
but  18  to  20  feet  to  water.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  fine  orchards  on  land  varying  from  this,  but 
just  in  proportion  as  they  vary,  do  they  ordinarily 
fall  short  of  the  ideal  orchard.  I  may,  perhaps,  ex- 
cept from  this  those  locations  where,  with  good  soil, 
but  a  greater  depth  to  water,  there  are  facilities  for 
irrigation  as  needed,  for  no  finer  orchards  can  be 
found  than  some  where  it  is  even  50  to  100  feet  to 
water,  but  with  good  irrigating  facilities.  There  are 
also  good  orchards  where  water  is  but  5  to  6  feet 
deep,  but  I  consider  their  permanent  success  more 
or  less  doubtful.  There  is  one  thing  certain,  where 
the  water  is  near  the  surface,  it  must  remain  at  an 
unvarying  depth,  for,  if  not,  during  the  exceptionally 
dry  years,  where  the  water  sinks,  the  roots  will  fol- 
low down,  and,  when  there  comes  another  series  of 
wet  seasons,  the  water  will  rise  so  as  to  drown  the 
bottom  roots  and  rot  them,  thus  killing  or  greatly 
injuring  the  tree.  There  are,  also,  good  orchards  on 
heavier  loam  soils,  including  adobe,  of  the  more  fri- 
able type,  but  the  very  light  or  gravelly  soils  are  un- 
suitable, unless  naturally  very  moist. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  best  location  is  in  the 
southern  coast  counties,  but  even  then  there  is  a 
cho'.ce.  The  lands  best  suited  to  walnut  culture  lie 
between  the  coast  range  of  hills  and  the  sea  ;  gener- 
erally  along  the  river  valleys.  In  other  words,  the 
climate  should  be  comparatively  moist,  with  some  fog 
in  summer,  as  the  tree  is  liable  to  burn  and  the  nuts 
do  not  open  well  in  the  hotter  sections. 

/'/anting  and  Cultivation. — Having  selected  a  right 
location  and  soil,  plow  your  land  deep  early  in  the 
season  and  again  in  February.  Pulverize  well  and 
plant  at  once.  As  regards  distance,  40  or  50  feet  are 
the  usual  distances,  but  I  shall  refer  to  that  again. 
If  you  have  irrigation  facilities,  water  sometimes 
within  a  couple  of  weeks  of  planting,  run  the  water 
along  the  rows  to  settle  the  soil  around  the  roots,  no 
matter  if  there  are  heavy  rains;  it  will  pay  to  do  this 
before  growth  commences.  If  you  have  no  irrigation 
facilities,  it  is  better  to  give  a  bucket  or  two  of 
water  at  time  of  planting.  After  your  tree  is 
planted,  thorough  cultivation  at  all  times  and  plenty 
of  irrigation  if  on  dry  lands.  This  does  not  preclude 
raising  crops  between  the  trees,  taking  due  care  to 
give  them  plenty  of  room,  as  they  need  it  ;  but  these 
crops  should  always  be  hoed  crops — never  grain. 
However,  there  is  a  growing  opinion  that  alfalfa, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  water  to  irrigate,  does  not 
only  not  injure  a  walnut  orchard,  but  is  an  actual 
benefit.  This  will  have  to  be  further  demonstrated 
before  it  will  be  generally  conceded.  I  think  myself 
that  the  best  success  is  obtained  where  no  cropping 
is  allowed  and  nothing  raised,  except  crops  to  plow 
under  in  the  winter  for  green  manuring  and  keeping 
the  soil  loose,  warm  and  porous.  The  best  for  this 
purpose  is  probably  the  indigenous  yellow-blossoming 
clover  or  Melilotus. 

Trees. — The  selecting  of  proper  trees  for  planting 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  There  are  hundreds 
of  orchards  in  this  State  in  which  from  five  to  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  trees  are  practically  worthless,  and 
1  venture  the  assertion  that  there  are  not  ten  or- 
chards in  southern  California  in  which  all  of  the  trees 
are  of  fairly  uniform  quality.  This  is  owing  prin- 
cipally to  the  custom  of  planting  seedling  trees,  for, 
although  the  walnut  comes  more  nearly  true  to  seed 
than  many  trees,  it  can  by  no  means  be  depended 
upon;  and  even  if  the  most  careful  selection  is  made, 
there  will  be  some  irregularity.  But  the  trouble 
would  not  be  very  great  were  it  not  for  the  dishonest 
greed  of  the  nurseryman,  assisted  by  the  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  planters.  I  have  re- 
peatedly seen  whole  nurseries  dug  up  where  all  the 
trees  were  of  one  age,  say  four  to  five  years,  and 
when  they  were  removed  to  the  salesyard  they  were 
assorted  into  classes  by  size,  and  called  two-year- 
olds,  three-year-olds,  etc.,  generally  with  two  sizes 
allotted  to  each  age.  Now  these  smaller  trees  are 
almost  invariably  very  inferior  growers  and  will 
never  make  a  satisfactory  orchard;  the  nuts  will  not 
shuck  and  are  inferior. 

The  best  trees  are  those  produced  by  grafting  on 
a  good,  strong  stock,  and  such  a  stock  is  the  Ameri 
can  black  walnut  or  the  California  native  species. 
Another  is  the  Rupestris.    The  latter,  though  gen- 


erally spoken  of  as  dwarfish,  is  a  fine  grower  when 
young,  and  I  have  seen  it  in  favorable  locations  wild, 
of  large  growth  and  under  cultivation  maintains  ils 
rapid  rate  of  growth  many  years,  certainly  reaching 
sufficient  size  for  orchard  stock.  Next  to  these 
comes  the  ordinary  hard-shell  English  walnut,  which 
is  fairly  even  in  growth  qualities,  and  if  all  under- 
sized specimens  were  rejected  would  make  a  fair 
stock.  I  think  the  soft-shell  walnut  unsuitable  as  a 
stock  upon  which  to  graft  because  of  the  uneven- 
ness  of  growth  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  it 
will  make  a  large  or  a  small  tree;  besides,  it  is  more 
susceptible  to  black  knot. 

Varieties. — As  regards  varieties,  I  think  that  some 
of  our  best  varieties,  originated  here  in  California, 
will  prove  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  this  climate. 
Although  due  weight  should  be  given  to  the  old  es- 
tablished imported  varieties,  as  the  Grenoble,  etc.,  I 
think,  however,  that  intelligent  watchfulness  may 
soon  select  from  our  present  orchards  varieties  that 
will  develop  into  even  finer  sorts  than  any  we  now 
have,  for  there  is  scarcely  an  orchard  but  what  has 
in  it  trees  that  produce  nuts  of  a  quality  worthy  to 
grace  the  table  of  Epicurus  himself.  All  that  is 
needed  is  testing  for  growth,  hardiness,  early  bear- 
ing, etc.,  to  adapt  them  to  the  location  most  suitable 
to  bringing  out  their  best  qualities.  But  whatever 
variety  you  may  select,  by  all  means  plant  only 
grafted  trees,  so  you  may  know  what  you  will  get 
before  expending  money  and  years  of  care  on  your 
orchard,  or  you  may  be  like  a  friend  of  mine  who, 
after  cultivating  a  walnut  orchard  for  eight  years, 
found  himself  obliged  to  dig  out  more  than  half  of 
the  trees  as  failures. 

Age  of  Trees  to  Plant. — Opinions  differ  as  to  the 
best  age  to  plant  trees.  In  this  section  it  has  been 
customary  to  plant  trees  from  one  to  three  years 
old,  while  in  the  counties  farther  north  I  am  told 
they  usually  plant  trees  from  five  to  ten  years  of 
age.  My  own  observation  would  indicate  the  largest 
sized  two  or  three  year  olds  where  seedlings  are 
planted  and  one  or  two  year  grafts  or  buds  on  roots 
three  or  four  years  old  at  the  time  of  planting.  My 
reasons  for  this  are  that  the  best  trees  can  only  be 
made  by  proper  pruning,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
by  starting  right  at  the  time  of  planting.  This  in- 
cludes pruning  the  root  before  planting.  The  tree 
should  be  dug  so  that  the  tap  root  will  be  less  than 
one  inch  in  diameter,  then,  if  young  and  thrifty,  it 
will  throw  down  two  or  three  branches  that  will 
take  on  the  functions  of  tap  roots,  although  spread- 
ing at  something  of  an  angle,  but  yet  reaching  to 
great  depth,  securely  anchoring  the  tree  and  con- 
necting with  the  lower  reservoirs  of  moisture,  thus 
carrying  it  through  periods  of  drought.  If  the  tree 
is  old  or  unthrifty  these  second  tap  roots  will  not 
start.  In  planting  the  tree  lean  very  slightly  against 
prevailing  winds,  and  cut  off  the  top  at  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  thus  starting  the  top  from  the 
buds  immediately  below  that  point.  Again,  if  young 
and  thrifty,  these  upper  buds  will  start  in  an  upward 
direction,  taking  on  the  functions  of  secondary  bodies, 
but  spreading  sufficiently  to  clear  one  another. - 
They  will  again  branch  naturally  the  next  year  at  a 
height  of  from  seven  to  eight  feet  from  the  ground; 
and  if  straggling  undershoots  are  clipped  off,  the 
tree  will  maintain  a  fine  upward  growth,  giving  a 
grand  open  head,  high  enough  from  the  ground  to 
permit  of  cultivation  much  closer  than  if  the  tree  be 
branched  at  six  or  seven  feet  up,  for  then  the  limbs 
will  grow  more  squarely  out  and  will  hang  down, 
often  to  the  ground.  If  the  tree  be  large  when  cut 
off  so  low  the  limbs  are  apt  to  grow  like  sprouts, 
forming  forks  and  later  splitting  off,  thus  ruining 
the  tree.  Having  started  the  tree  right  and  watched 
it  the  first  two  or  three  years  to  maintain  the  spread- 
ing at  the  proper  angle,  little  more  is  necessary  ex- 
cept to  take  out  occasional  limbs  that  may  chafe  and 
!  later  to  remove  any  dead  limbs  that  may  shade  out 
near  the  center  of  the  top. 

Harvesting  and  Marketing. — We  now  come  to  har- 
vesting and  marketing.  The  orchard  should  be  well 
irrigated  just  as  the  nuts  begin  to  crack  open,  as 
this  makes  them  open  and  fall  much  more  evenly. 
The  soft-shell  nuts  must  not  be  allowed  to  lie  long  on 
the  ground  as  they  will  crack  open  at  the  end  and 
also  become  discolored  by  fog.  When  one-third  of 
the  nuts  have  fallen  they  should  be  picked  up,  and 
when  a  good  proportion  of  the  remainder  have  fallen 
the  tree  can  be  shaken  or  a  pole  used  to  knock  down 
the  laggards,  thus  clearing  the  orchard  at  twice  go- 
ing over.  As  the  nuts  are  picked  from  the  ground, 
remove  any  hulls  that  are  still  sticking,  and  put  in 
barley  sacks  as  the  most  convenient  way  of  handling 
in  hauling  to  the  drying  ground.  Arrived  at  the 
drying  ground  they  should  be  run  through  a  revolv- 
ing wire  cylinder  and  water  thrown  over  them  to 
wash  and  clean  them  thoroughly.  They  should  then 
be  placed  in  trays  of  convenient  form — I  like  2x4 
feet,  (i  inches  deep  with  slat  bottoms— the  trays 
placed  in  rows  in  the  sun,  then  by  starting  at  one 
end  of  the  row,  with  an  empty  tray  and  turning  the 
first  tray  into  that,  the  second  into  the  first,  and  so 
on,  they  can  be  rapidly  turned.  This  turning  should 
be  done  twice  a  day  for  four  to  six  days,  according 
to  weather.  The  nuts  can  then  be  removed  to  bins 
or  put  into  barley  sacks  and  piled  into  the  barn  until 
they  are  hauled  to  the  shipping  point,  where  they 
should  be  graded  and  sacked  in  the  best  manner  to 
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suit  the  market.  This  can  best  be  done  through 
associations  owning  or  renting  a  warehouse  and 
having  experienced Inen  in  charge,  with  all  needful 
appliances,  and  the  marketing  can  also  best  be  done 
through  such  associations,  either  by  selling  to  one 
dealer  or  seeking  a  market  East,  as  conditions  may 
indicate.  In  this  way  of  acting,  through  associations, 
all  are  certain  to  receive  the  fair  market  price,  and 
while  by  selling  or  contracting  for  yourself  you  may 
once  in  a  while  get  a  trifle  more  you  will  oftener  get 
less  and  on  the  whole  lose  by  it. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  sulphuring  for  I  believe 
that  bleaching  by  sulphur  fumes  is  rapidly  going  out. 
My  advice  is  don't  sulphur  until  the  nuts  are  sold 
and  when  they  belong  to  the  other  fellow  sulphur 
them  if  he  wants  his  walnuts  spoiled. 

Distance  of  Planting.— In  the  early  part  of  this 
article  I  spoke  of  the  usual  distance  of  planting  being 
40  to  50  feet,  but  I  think  that  when  we  know  more 
about  the  growth  habits  of  the  varieties  the  distance 
will  vary  more.  It  is  quite  possible  that  varieties 
will  be  selected  of  fine  size  and  quality,  but  a  more 
dwarfish  habit  of  growth  that  when  budded  on  the 
wild  walnut,  the  Rupestris,  will  produce  a  tree  of 
even  size  suitable  for  planting  25  or  30  feet  apart, 
and  that  when  so  planted  with  from  forty  to  seventy 
trees  per  acre  they  will  produce  more  than  the 
larger  trees  with  only  seventeen  to  twenty-seven 
trees  per  acre,  and  in  these  days  of  scale  bugs,  fun- 
gus and  bacterical  diseases  it  will  be  much  easier  to 
light  them  on  these  smaller  trees. 

It  is  along  these  lines  of  improved  varieties  and 
their  application  to  the  conditions  that  surround  us 
that  advancement  in  walnut  culture  must  move.  In 
fact  it  is  the  same  old  story  of  the  celebrated  ohef, 
who  when  asked  what  was  necessary  to  the  making 
of  a  soup,  replied:  "What  is  absolutely  necessary 
is  brains." 

Grafting  Wax. — Mr.  Gardner  gives  the  following 
formula  for  liquid  grafting  wax:  Three  parts  rosin; 
one  part  beeswax,  one  part  linseed  oil.  The  wax 
should  be  put  on  warm. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Hints  on  Selecting  for  Special  Purposes. 

We  recently  gave  some  very  interesting  notes  by 
Samuel  Cusbman  on  poultry  growing  for  profit,  and 
we  take  a  few  more  hints  from  the  same  source. 

Selecting  for  Yellow  Legs. — If  your  market  calls  for 
yellow  poultry,  you  must  not  select  stock  that  does 
not  produce  chickens  having  yellow  skins  and  legs. 
The  pin-feathers  of  the  dark-plumaged  birds  are  also 
objectionable.  Some  dark  breeds,  when  mated  with 
white  breeds,  produce  white  or  very  light  chickens. 
White  and  buff  fowls  are  to  be  preferred.  If  you  are 
to  raise  brown  eggs,  you  must  not  keep  pure  breeds 
of  the  non-sitting  varieties.  You  may  cross  them  I 
with  the  breeds  that  lay  brown  eggs  and  get  excel- 
lent stock  that  produce  brown  eggs.  If  you  are  to 
keep  your  stock  pure,  you  have  from  which  to  choose 
White  and  Buff  Wyandottes  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  which  have  no  feathers  on  their  legs,  and 
Light  Brahmas  and  Ruff  Cochins,  which  do  have 
feathers  on  their  legs. 

For  Brown  Eggs. — If  you  cross  for  brown  eggs, 
mate  White  Leghorns  or  BufT  Leghorns  with  Light 
Rrahmas  or  Buff  Cochins  rather  than  with  Wyan- 
dottes or  Plymouth  Rocks,  as  the  results  will  be  bet- 
ter. 

If  you  cross  for  flesh  production,  mate  compact 
yellow-legged  games,  white  or  light  colored  bjrds 
preferred,  with  any  of  the  foregoing,  or  stocky 
Wyandottes  or  Plymouth  Rocks  with  the  Light 
Brahmas  or  Buff  Cochins.  Both  Cornish  and  Indian 
Games,  which  are  slow  growers,  Houdans,  which  are 
quick  growers,  have  full  flesh  development  but  dark 
plumage,  and  may  be  mated  with  Light  Brahmas  and 
15uff  Cochins  and  Wyandottes  with  good  results. 

For  White  Eggs. — The  best  pure  breeds  for  white 
eggs,  where  yellow  poultry  is  a  consideration,  are 
White  Leghorns  (large  strain)  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  (white  egg  strain).  If  you  cross  for  white 
eggs,  try  the  White  Minorca-White  Leghorn  cross. 

When  Yellow  is  Not  an  Object. — Where  dark  legs 
and  white  skin  are  not  objected  to,  keep  black 
Minorcas  for  large  white  eggs,  and  Black  Langshans, 
which  are  hardy,  for  deep-brown  eggs.  A  Black 
Minorca-Langshan  cross  is  probably  the  best  cross 
for  egg  production,  if  size  and  number  of  eggs  and 
hardiness  only  are  considered.  Houdans  for  flesh. 
Indian  Games  and  Dorking  cocks  may  be  crossed  on 
Langshans  with  good  results,  if  your  market  does 
not  require  yellow  poultry. 

Select  Carefully. — When  selecting  stock,  either  for 
crossing  or  for  pure  breeding,  remember  that  the 
choice  of  individuals  is  as  important  as  the  selection 
of  the  breed.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  the  cheapest, 
meanest  specimens,  for  a  pure  bred  fowl  or  animal 
has  as  strong  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  its  inferior 
qualities  as  its  superior  qualities.  Secure  the  most 
vigorous  and  thrifty  specimens  that  can  be  found.  If 
possible,  secure  the  best,  in  this  respect,  out  of  a 


flock  of  several  hundred,  and  do  it  every  time  you 
select  your  breeders. 

Ignore  the  strictly  fancy  or  exhibition  points,  but 
see  that  the  general  characteristics  of  the  breed  are 
well  developed.  Discard  all  showing  the  slightest 
trace  of  sickness  or  the  effects  of  disease.  Do  not 
expect  to  get  the  best  stock  from  immature  birds, 
for  this  sort  of  breeding,  long  followed,  will  run  out 
the  size  and  vigor  of  any  stock. 

The  Services  of  the  Fancier. — It  is  probably  evident 
to  you  that  I  am  not  here  to  defend  the  follies  and, 
what  are  to  you,  the  absurd  fads  of  the  poultry  fancy. 
I  do  want  to  say,  however,  that  poultry  fanciers 
have  been  of  great  benefit  to  this  country — they  have 
made  modern  poultry  culture  possible.  It  is  they 
that  preserve  the  various  breeds  from  extinction, 
any  one  of  which  is  of  value  for  some  special  purpose, 
and  exhibit  them  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  thus 
extend  the  interest.  Your  public  spirit  should  lead 
you  to  encourage  these  shows.  From  them  we  se- 
cure the  raw  material  for  the  improvement  of  com- 
mon poultry.  Practical  raisers  now  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  their  labors. 

Without  doubt  the  beauty  of  fancy  fowls  has  done 
more  to  introduce  them  than  their  utility  qualities. 
Birds  bought  on  account  of  their  beauty  are  widely 
scattered,  after  which  they  are  bred  for  utility.  The 
knowledge  of  the  breeders'  art  possessed  by  the  fan- 
cier will  enable  him  to  do  astonishing  things  in  the 
way  of  developing  the  utility  of  the  fowls  when  he 
finds  that  such  development  is  as  essential  to  his 
business  as  it  is  to  that  of  the  cattle  breeder.  A  few 
breeders  who  have  been  able  to  make  the  standard 
for  certain  breeds  were  wise  enough  to  find  this  out 
some  years  ago.  and  have  been  well  rewarded  through 
their  sales  of  birds  of  what  are  now  the  most  popular 
breeds. 


Value  of  Pure  Bred  Fowls. 

To  the  Editor: — There  seems  to  be  an  idea  among 
many  people  who  are  interested  in  fowls  that  fancy- 
bred  fowls  must  in  some  way  lack  market  value. 
This  I  believe  to  be  entirely  wrong.  If  we  visit  any 
of  the  large  poultry  shows  and  inspect  the  win- 
ners, we  find  almost  perfect  physical  development. 
Strength  and  vigor  must  go  with  such  birds,  natu- 
rally. Still,  if  they  are  confined  to  close,  poor  quar- 
ters, and  the  young  from  them  be  raised  in  the  same 
unhealthy  manner,  lack  of  vigor  and  usefulness  will 
more  than  likely  come  to  stock  handled  in  this  way. 
It  is  the  raising,  not  the  breeding,  that  is  at  fault. 

ffovb  Breeders  Selecf.—The  fancier,  in  mating  for 
exhibition  stock,  makes  shape  his  first  study,  then 
size  and  vigor.  After  this  he  looks  carefully  to  the 
fancy  points  ;  color  comes  first  among  these.  If  he 
takes  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  after  getting  as 
near  the  ideal  shape,  size  and  color,  he  selects  one 
line  of  birds  to  produce  males  and  another  to  get 
females  of  standard  color.  The  standard  calls  for 
male  and  female  of  the  same  color.  By  nature  the 
male  comes  lighter  in  color  than  the  female  from  the 
same  parents.  To  overcome  this,  the  fancier  selects 
for  male-mating  females  several  shades  darker  than 
standard  color  and  uses  a  standard-colored  male. 

For  female  mating  he  selects  standard-colored  fe- 
males and  uses  a  male  several  shades  lighter  than 
standard  in  color.  Great  pains  must  be  taken  to  get 
birds  with  good  under  color,  as  in  light-colored  birds 
white  is  apt  to  show  in  the  under  color. 

Use  anil  Beauty. — The  fancier  combines  beauty  with 
utility,  but  the  successful  fanciers  always  look  first 
to  the  useful  points. 

During  the  past  eight  weeks  I  have  taken  account 
of  two  pens  of  my  fancy-mated  birds.  One  pen  is 
Brown  Leghorns,  mated  as  carefully  as  I  know  how 
to  produce  exhibition  males.  In  this  pen  are  seven 
hens  and  a  male.  During  these  eight  weeks  four 
eggs  are  the  smallest  number  gathered  any  day,  five 
and  six  being  the  usual  number,  and  several  days 
there  were  seven  eggs.  These  fowls  have  been  in 
this  pen  for  nearly  a  year.  Not  one  has  ever  been 
sick,  nor  have  they  been  given  any  medicine,  except 
a  little  Douglas  mixture  in  their  drinking  water  oc- 
casionally. 

The  other  pen  is  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  with 
eleven  hens.  Five  eggs  is  the  smallest  number  for 
any  one  day,  and  usually  seven  to  nine,  with  ten  and 
eleven  on  several  occasions. 

I  am  sure,  if  care  be  taken  to  get  males  not  closely 
related  to  the  females,  as  good  and,  I  think,  better 
results  can  be  obtained  from  pure-bred  fowls  than 
cross-bred  stock.  J.  W.  Foroeus. 

Santa  Cruz. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Latest  Advice  on  Tuberculosis. 

We  gave  a  few  weeks  ago  an  account  of  a  meeting 
of  dairy  and  health  commissioners  held  in  Boston  to 
consider  the  present  aspect  of  the  tuberculosis  prob- 
lem. Supplementary  thereto  are  a  few  notes  of  the 
judgment  of  these  experts  on  the  best  policies  in 


treating  the  disease  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
dairymen  and  the  public. 

Importance  of  Ventilation. — Dr.  Austin  Peters, 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Cattle  Commission, 
said:  Proper  sanitary  conditions  are  of  greatest 
importance — cleanliness,  ventilation,  light.  Agri- 
cult  urai  writers  have  placed  so  much  stress  upon 
warmth  as  an  aid  to  milk  production  that  ventilation 
has  often  been  sacrificed  to  warmth.  If  farmers 
cannot  use  artificial  heat,  and  I  no  not  see  how  they 
can  at  the  present  price  of  milk,  they  must  have 
cooler  but  better  ventilated  barns.  For  the  sake  of 
warmth,  every  crack  and  cranny  has  been  stopped 
and  the  barn  kept  warm  by  animal  heat  until,  as 
compared  with  some  places  in  which  cattle  are  kept, 
the  black  hole  of  Calcutta  was  like  heaven.  We 
must  have  more  and  better  barn  ventilation.  This 
State  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  tubercu- 
losis. Last  year  5500  animals  were  killed  and  prob- 
ably as  many  more  will  be  killed  this  year.  The  dis- 
ease has  obtained  such  a  start  of  us  that  we  may  be 
obliged  to  continue  this  way  for  a  few  years  until  the 
disease  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  After  that  I  think 
the  farmers  should  be  left  more  to  their  own  re- 
sources. 

Death  Does  Not  End  All. — Killing  the  cattle  is  not 
all.  Some  farmers  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  the 
State  takes  and  kills  the  cattle  and  that  ends  the 
matter.  T  should  advocate  a  second  test  in  a  couple 
of  months  in  order  to  be  sure  that  all  the  bad  cases 
are  weeded  out.  After  that,  the  owner  must  carry 
out  the  rules  of  the  Cattle  Commission.  Infected 
premises  are  as  bad  as  infected  cows.  The  premises 
must  be  disinfected;  the  manure  and  litter  cleaned 
up.  Unhealthful  premises  will  develop  disease.  If 
you  don't  have  one  disease  you  will  another.  Disin- 
fect, get  healthy  cattle,  and  take  care  of  them. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  State  law  that  when  a 
person  has  willfully  contributed  to  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis,  his  cattle  when  affected  can  be  con- 
demned and  not  paid  for.  Owners  who  have  had 
cattle  once  condemned  and  paid  for,  and  who  con- 
tinue keeping  the  rest  of  their  cattle  under  unhealthy 
conditions,  do  not  deserve  pay  for  other  cattle  con- 
demned, and  it  is  doubtful  if  some  of  them  will  get 
pay. 

H6v>  to  Ventilate. — Mr.  Bachelder:  In  New  Hamp- 
shire we  recommend  that  the  barns  be  ventilated 
from  a  point  near  the  floor,  the  ventilating  flue  going 
up  either  inside  or  outside  of  the  stable  and  passing 
out  under  the  eaves,  so  that  the  air  will  be  taken 
from  the  most  contaminating  part  of  the  stable.  In 
suggesting  this  I  am  basing  it  upon  the  theory  of 
our  scientific  teachers,  who  tell  us  that  near  the 
floor  is  the  most  contaminated  portion.  We  all  know 
that  the  germs  are  heavier  and  tend  to  settle,  and  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  will  be  near  the 
floor.  We  recommend  the  farmer  to  have  a  venti- 
lating flue  at  least  once  in  every  other  section  in  the 
barn,  a  section  usually  being  about  12  feet,  unless 
the  stable  be  all  open  in  front,  with  a  ventilator  in 
the  roof,  in  which  case  it  would  not  be  so  necessary. 
If  it  be  in  order  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Peters  to 
describe  his  method  of  disinfection. 

How  to  Disinfect. — Dr.  Peters:  Begin  by  washing 
down  the  floors,  gutters,  etc.,  using  one  part  corro- 
sive sublimate  to  1000  parts  of  water.  First  of  all 
we  always  take  up  all  dirt,  sweep  down  cobwebs, 
and  remove  rubbish.  If  there  is  a  hose  and  running 
water  we  use  that,  and  if  there  is  a  boiler  in  the 
barn  it  is  convenient  to  run  live  steam  into  the  barn 
through  the  hose  to  mangers  and  woodwork  and  into 
the  cracks  and  crevices  in  front  of  the  cows.  At 
least,  the  corrosive  sublimate  solution  can  always  be 
used.  Use  the  sublimate,  then  apply  whitewash 
made  from  quicklime  and  put  on  while  still  hot.  It 
kilis  many  of  the  germs  and  also  holds  them  to  the 
walls,  where  they  are  likely  to  die  before  being  de- 
tached. The  hay  is  likely  to  collect  germs.  It 
would  be  well  to  slice  off  the  outside  of  the  mow  with 
a  hay  knife  aud  burn  what  you  remove. 

A  Word  from  Maine.— Br.  Bailey  of  the  Maine 
Cattle  Commission:  I  am  in  full  accord  with  what 
has  been  said,  differing  at  least  only  in  a  few  minor 
details.  A  pivotal  point  is  the  fact  that  we  must  in- 
troduce the  tuberculin  test;  we  cannot  abandon  it. 
I  have  always  claimed  that  there  is  less  tuberculosis 
in  Maine  than  in  some  other  States.  There  is  less 
in-breeding.  The  Jerseys  seem  hardly  able  to  stand 
our  severe  climate,  and  many  of  the  cases  have  been 
found  among  these  Jerseys.  We  have  more  airy 
farms  and  perhaps  our  conditions  have  been  such  as 
to  give  less  of  a  foothold  for  the  disease.  I  have 
found  hardly  a  case  among  the  rugged,  hardy  little 
native  cows.  I  have  been  on  the  Board  fifteen  years, 
ever  since  the  tuberculosis  law  went  into  effect.  We 
have  about  300,000  cattle  in  the  State.  In  many 
cases  the  cattle  are  kept  under  poor  sanitary  condi- 
tions. One  herd  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
had  stood  on  the  frozen  manure  all  winter,  which  had 
accumulated  until  the  cattle  stood  2J  feet  higher  be- 
hind than  in  front.  I  asker  the  owner  what  advant- 
age he  expected  from  this  plan.  He  said  the  cows 
were  easier  to  milk  that  way.  Yet,  to  my  surprise, 
there  was  no  tuberculosis  in  that  herd.  We  need 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  cleanliness  in  New 
England. 
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THE  FIELD. 


Summer  Cultivation. 


J.  B.  Rea  gave  a  very  timely  essay  on  this  subject 
at  the  recent  Farmers'  Institute  at  Anaheim.  He 
began  with  the  statement  that  the  great  object  of 
cultivation  is  to  keep  the  surface  soil  in  a  loose  con- 
dition and  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture 
required  by  the  trees  for  their  growth.  Those  who 
have  their  orchards  and  vineyards  well  cultivated 
and  the  weeds  all  out  by  this  time  ought  to  be  classed 
among  those  who  have  a  fair  chance  of  success. 

Wasteful  Weeds.- — Every  weed  left  growing  is  a 
small  pump,  and  is  getting  the  water  out  of  the 
ground  as  fast  as  it  can.  The  soil  is  a  great  reser- 
voir to  hold  water  until  the  trees  and  vines  require 
it,  but  if  the  weeds  get  it  there  is  nothing  left.  This 
is  the  time  of  the  year  when  we  should  get  over  the 
ground  and  get  the  ground  broken  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  a  rain. 

Plowing  to  Retain  Moisture. — There  seems  to  be 
something  peculiar  about  California  soils.  When 
cultivated  well,  they  hold  moisture  a  long  time  ;  when 
not  cultivated,  they  dry  out  surprisingly  quick.  The 
orchard  should  be  well  plowed  early  in  the  spring, 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently  dry  to  work 
pleasantly.  In  some  cases  fall  plowing  is  practical, 
turning  the  furrows  next  to  the  trees  ;  then  in  the 
spring  the  operation  is  renewed,  leaving  the  ground 
level  and  smooth  for  the  summer.  I  think  this  is  a 
good  practice  on  dry  land.  Where  they  irrigate  in 
winter,  when  water  is  cheap,  the  ground  certainly 
takes  more  water  and  enables  the  land  to  retain  all 
of  the  winter  rainfall.  After  the  spring  plowing  the 
land  should  be  left  until  the  young  weeds  begin  to 
grow,  then  the  harrow  will  nearly  always  kill  them. 
After  that  the  cultivator  ought  to  be  used  as  often 
as  is  necessary  to  keep  the  weeds  down  that  would 
naturally  rob  the  trees  of  their  moisture  and  plant 
elements.  Of  course,  where  irrigation  is  prac- 
ticed the  land  should  be  thoroughly  cultivated  after 
each  application  of  water. 

Fall  Growth  to  Plow  Under. — I  do  not  think  it  nec- 
essary to  cultivate  trees  later  than  August,  for  then 
the  weeds  have  quit  growing,  as  also  have  the  trees. 
I  always  encourage  the  growth  of  weeds  in  the  fall 
and  early  winter,  so  as  to  have  a  good  crop  to  plow 
under  in  January  or  February;  but  in  summer  it  is 
well  to  keep  the  ground  clean  of  weeds,  as  they  sap 
moisture  faster  than  trees. 

Depth  of  Cultivation. — The  surface  of  the  ground 


should  be  thoroughly  pulverized  as  a  mulch,  as  a 
finely  pulverized  surface  almost  entirely  stops  evap- 
oration. This  should  be  done  as  soon  after  irrigation 
as  the  soil  will  thoroughly  pulverize.  If  water  is 
scarce  or  expensive  it  will  pay  to  run  over  the  land 
with  a  harrow,  stirring  1  or  2  inches  deep,  a  day  or 
two  before  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  stir  to  a 
greater  depth.  If  this  is  done  the  under  surface 
will  pulverize  much  better  and  finer  than  it  will  if 
the  cultivator  is  put  on  first.  This  will  be  found 
especially  true  of  heavy  soils. 

My  experience  has  taught  me  that  to  pulverize  the 
soil  4  inches  deep  (actual  measure)  is  quite  as  good 
as  to  cultivate  deeper,  but  most  men  will  contend 
that  they  are  cultivating  t>  inches  deep,  when  by 
actual  measure  it  is  only  3  inches.  We  sometimes 
hear  men  boast  that  they  cultivate  very  deep  in 
order  to  loosen  the  soil  around  the  roots,  and  this 
from  men  of  seemingly  ordinary  intelligence,  at  least 
in  most  matters,  but  the  horticulturist  should  under- 
stand that  just  so  deep  as  the  cultivator  teeth  run 
every  tree  root  is  broken,  and  if  the  cultivator  runs 
10  inches  deep,  as  I  have  heard  men  claim,  it  means 
that  some  of  the  best  feeding  soil  for  the  tree  is 
destroyed,  or,  in  other  words,  that  6  inches  more 
than  is  necessary  is  kept  from  the  use  of  the  tree  ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  it  is  the  nature  of  the  tree  to 
fill  the  surface  soil  with  its  fine  feeders,  and  if  we 
cultivate  deeper  than  necessary  we  not  only  cause 
the  best  part  of  the  soil  to  lie  idle,  but  we  are  con- 
stantly cutting  off  millions  of  tree  feeders,  and  thus 
starving  the  tree. 

I  would  suggest,  however,  that  the  depth 
necessary  to  cultivate  will  vary  somewhat  with 
the  character  of  the  soil.  But  1  believe  that 
experience  has  amply  demonstrated  that  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  4  inches  is  sufficient,  and  on  shallow  soils  3 
inches  would  be  better  than  5  inches. 

As  to  cultivators,  opinions  will  always  differ,  and, 
in  fact,  should  differ,  as  soils  differ.  But  for  any 
soil  or  any  kind  of  cultivator  I  would  recommend  the 
use  of  a  knife  at  the  rear  end  of  the  cultivator,  not 
only  to  cut  off  all  sprouting  weeds,  but  to  raise  and 
loosen  or  sift  out  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil.  It 
lets  the  air  to  the  roots  more  effectually  than  any- 
thing else. 

Plowing  Desirable. — I  would  again  commend  plow- 
ing the  land  once  a  year.  The  benefit  from  this  is 
very  great.  The  top  soil  being  exposed  to  sun  and  air 
is  enriched  with  gases  such  as  the  tree  requires,  and 
by  turning  over  the  soil  this  enriched  layer  is  placed 
in  contact  with  the  roots  and  becomes  at  once  avail- 
able as  food. 


THE  APIARY. 


Bees  in  the  San  Joaquin. 


Josiah  Gregg  of  Visalia  has  had  his  hands  full  of 
bee  affairs  during  the  last  month  and  he  has  told  the 
Times  all  about  it.  For  the  past  two  or  three  weeks 
the  little  insects  have  been  busier  than  ever  ap- 
parently, for  Mr.  Gregg  says  most  of  his  many 
bee  hives  are  full  of  honey  that  the  busy  creatures 
have  gathered  from  the  prune  trees. 

Rebellious  Bees. — "I  thought  I  knew  something 
about  bees,  but  the  way  they  have  acted  this  spring 
beats  me  completely,  and  I  am  beginning  to  think  I 
don't  known  much  about  them  after  all,"  was  Mr. 
Gregg's  comment  to  a  Times  reporter,  as  he  sat  on 
the  stone  curbing  on  Church  street. 

"My  bees  have  been  harder  to  control  this  year 
than  I  ever  knew  them  being  before,"  he  continued. 
"  I  don't  know  any  reasom  for  it  unless  it  is  because 
there  was  an  unusually  big  crop  of  honey  in  the 
prune  blossoms  this  year.  I  could  have  handled  them 
before  but  this  season  they  got  beyond  me  and 
wouldn't  do  what  I  wanted  with  them.  I  have  lost 
fully  twenty-five  swarms  this  spring.  A  swarm 
always  has  a  location  picked  out  before  they  start, 
and  when  they  go  they  make  for  it  in  a  straight  line 
— a  bee  line.  If  you  follow  them  in  the  exact  direc- 
tion in  which  they  start  you  can  generally  come  up 
with  them  in  some  tree  or  building." 

Results. — Mr.  Gregg  has  hived  twenty-five  new 
swarms  this  spring,  as  many  as  he  has  lost.  As 
soon  as  they  alight  after  swarming  he  finds  the  queen 
bee  and  clips  her  wings.  Then  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  swarm  leaving. 

One  day  ten  new  swarms  made  their  appearance, 
and  after  bothering  around  the  bee  grounds  a  while 
they  got  together  and  left  in  a  body,  making  a  noise 
like  a  young  cyclone  and  darkening  quite  a  patch  of 
the  heavens.  They  went  off  iu  a  southeaterly 
direction. 

Quick  Returns. — Frank  Lawless  captured  a  swarm 
one  day.  It  was  made  up  of  parts  or  all  of  two 
swarms,  for  the  large  hive  he  put  them  in  was  too 
small  for  all  of  them  to  get  in,  and  he  placed  another 
large  hive  on  top  of  the  original  one.  Five  days 
afterwards  both  hives  were  full  of  honey.  This  gives 
a  person  an  idea  how  quickly  these  little  insects 
work  and  also  of  the  abundance  of  honey  in  the 
prune  blossoms  this  season. 


The  BAKER  Sc  HAMILTON  HEADER 


for  1897, 


LEFT    REAR  VIEW. 

Manufactured    toy    Us   at   the   "  Benicia   Agricultural  Works." 

■—I  n  ESCKII'TIOIN 

ooden  supports,  making  a  very  rigid 


FRAME— Angle  steel  2x3  inches,  trussed  with  live  rods  and  woo< 

frame.  The  front  side  is  strengthened  with  a  2x8  timber  bolted  to  it,  making  it  impossible  for  the 
frame  to  get  out  of  true;  and  the  diagonal  braces  are  iron,  backed  with  wood  to  give  them  stillness. 

WHEELS— Main  wheel  has  10-inch  tire,  with  ?ii-ineh  spokes.  Grain  wheel  has  6-inch  tire,  with  5s-inch 
spokes. 

CUTTER  BAR— Angle  steel,  Laufenburg  patent,  with  7-inch  malleable  guards  having  bent  points 

which  act  as  lifters  to  pick  up  lodged  grain,  and  are  placed  3  inches  apart. 
SICKLE— End  drive,  with  sections  3x2?i  inches  placed  on  top.    It  can  be  given  two  different  motions 


MASTER  GEAR— Is  22  inches  in  diameter,  thereby  getting  greater  power  from  the  main  wheel.  Our 
system  of  gearing  does  away  with  the  old-fashioned  long  jack  shaft  used  on  center-stroke  headers, 
and  which  are  a  constant  source  of  expense  from  breakages,  to  say  nothing  of  the  annoyance  and 
loss  occasioned  when  a  breakage  occurs.  We  overcome  this  by  using  a  smaller  gear,  and  driving 
the  sickle  from  the  end,  reducing  the  friction  to  a  minimum. 
LEVER  SPRING— We  use  our  ''Little  Giant"  between  the  pole  and  lever,  the  same  as  we  have  used 
for  years. 

TONGUE— We  use  the  forked  tongue  or  push  pole,  made  of  two  pieces,  which  prevents  warping. 

thereby  adapting  it  to  various  conditions  of  grain.  ...  . .  *      i  tihf.R  WHFKI  Fb  ppnter-rKmrpd  with  4-inch  face 

DRAPER— 40-inch,  with  extra  top  draper  In  spout  ;  with  clutch  to  stop  motion  of  draper  when  cutting  !  ulllk  wau^L,   is  tenter  nangeo,  witn  4  men  i.ice. 

without  stopping  header.   The  draper  and  reel  are  driven  with  malleable  chain.  I  SPOUT— The  outer  lower  end  is  supported  by  an  iron  rod  connected  with  the  spout-supporting  arm. 

WE  CLAIM  that  by  using  an  end-stroke  pitman  we  save  largely  in  power,  the  action  being  direct.  We  get  a  lighter  draft  machine  by  saving  such  power,  and  do  away  with  the  old  style  pitman  and  pitman 
driver  and,  lastly,  avoid  breakages  which  could  not  be  avoided  with  the  old  style  long  jack  shaft.  The  new  master  gear  being  only  22  inches  in  diameter,  weighing  only  53  pounds,  as  against  the  old  one 
of  38  inches  weighing  108  pounds,  not  only  gives  us  more  power  and  a  saving  in  weight,  but  will  be  that  much  cheaper  when  required  to  be  renewed. 

This  machine  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.     It  is  far  ahead  of  the  one  made  in  seasons  pasl.     It  has  no  weak  points  to  cause  trouble  or  expense.     We  recommend  it  with  a  knowledge  of  its  worth. 
The  whole  construction  is  one  designed  to  combine  all  practical  ideas,  which  have  been  suggested  by  experience,  in  a  machine  that  would  stand  the  test  of  Held  service,  and  give  to  the  purchaser  a  full 
equivalent  for  his  money;  we  have  succeeded  pla.CE    YOUR   ORDERS    FOR   HEADERS    UNTIL   YOU    HAVE   SEEN   THE  ABOVE 

YA/E   ARE   AGENTS   EOR    THE    CELEBRATED    BUEEALO    PITTS  ENGINES, 

NIAGARA    AND    BRONSON  THRESHERS. 

WRITE   US   FOR   SPECIAL   CIRCULARS   AND  PRICES. 

BAKER  Sc  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Hoeing  and  Praying. 

Said  Farmer  Jones  in  a  whining  tone. 

To  his  good  old  neighbor  (.ray, 
"I've  worn  my  knees  nigh  through  to  the 
bone, 

But  it  ain't  no  use  to  pray. 

"  Your  corn  looks  just  as  nice  as  ''line. 
Though  vou  don't  pretend  to  DC 

A  shinin'  light  in  the  church  to  shine, 
And  tell  saWation's  free. 

"I've  prayed  to  the  Lord  a  thousand  times 
For  to  make  that  'ere  corn  grow  ; 

An'  why  yourn  beats  it  so  an-  climbs, 
I'd  gin  a  deal  to  know." 

Said  Farmer  Gray  to  his  neighbor  Jones, 

In  his  easy  quiet  way ; 
'•  When  prayers  get  mixed  with  lazy  bones, 

They  don't  make  farmin'  pay. 

"Your  weeds,  I  notice,  are  good  an'  tall 
In  spite  of  all  your  prayers  j 

Vou  raav  pray  for  corn  till  the  heavens  fall, 
if  you  don't  dig  up  the  tares. 

'•  1  mix  my  prayers  with  a  little  toil, 

Along  in  every  row  ; 
An'  I  work  this  mixture  into  the  soil 

Quite  vig'rous  with  a  hoe. 

"An'  I've  discovered,  though  still  in  sin, 

As  sure  as  you  are  born, 
This  kind  of  compost  well  worked  in 

Makes  pretty  decent  corn. 

"So  while  I'm  praying  I  use  my  hoe, 

An'  do  my  level  best 
To  keep  down  the  weeds  along  each  row, 

An'  the  Lord,  he  does  the  rest. 

"  Its  well  to  pray  both  night  and  morn, 

As  everv  farmer  knows  ; 
Hut  the  place  to  pray  for  thrifty  corn 

Is  right  between  the  rows. 

"  You  must  use  your  hands  while  praying, 
tho' 

If  an  answer  you  would  get; 
For  praver-worn  knees  an'  a  rusty  hoe, 
Never  raised  a  big  crop  yet. 

"  An'  so  I  believe,  my  good  old  friend, 
If  you  mean  to  win  the  day. 

From  plowing  clean  to  the  harvest's  end, 
You  must  hoe  as  well  as  pray." 


You  Never  Can  Tell. 


Yi  u  never  can  tell  when  you  send  a  word- 
Like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow 

i;v  an  archer  blind— be  it  cruel  or  kind, 
Just  where  it  will  chance  to  go. 

1 1  may  pierce  the  breast  of  your  dearest  friend, 
Tipped  with  its  poison  or  balm; 

To  a  stranger's  heart  in  life's  great  mart 
It  may  carry  its  pain  or  its  calm. 

You  never  can  tell  when  you  do  an  act 

Just  what  the  result  will  be; 
Hut  with  every  deed  you  are  sowing  a  seed, 

Though  its  harvest  you  may  not  see, 
Kach  kindly  act  is  an  acorn  dropped 

In  God's  productive  soil ; 
Though  you  may  not  know,  yet  the  tree  shall 
grow 

And  shelter  the  brows  that  toil. 

You  never  can  tell  what  your  thoughts  will  do 

In  bringing  you  hate  or  love; 
For  thoughts  are  things,  and  their  airy  wings 

Are  swifter  than  carrier  dove. 
They  follow  the  law  of  the  universe— 

Kach  thing  must  create  its  kind; 
And  they  speed  o'er  the  track  to  bring  you 
back 

Whatever  went  out  from  you  mind. 

—  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


The  Unseen  Singer. 


It  was  alone  in  the  little  seaside 
town,  the  solace  of  work  being  denied 
me  because  of  the  illness  that  had 
brought  me  there  to  seek  for  health. 
For  a  year  past  I  had  longed  for  a  pe- 
riod of  license  such  as  was  now  mine  to 
enjoy,  but  the  granting  of  my  desire 
had  come  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  gave 
not  the  smallest  pleasure.  I  was  des- 
perately tired,  and  my  nerves  were  in 
a  state  that  rendered  all  enjoyment 
impossible.  I  used  to  lie  late  in  the 
mornings,  for  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  wander  idly  on  the  promenade, 
and  the  trivial  pleasures  of  the  crowd 
vexed  me  unutterably  because  I  could 
not  share  them. 

I  had  been  perhaps  a  fortnight  in 
the  place  when  first  I  saw  the  lady  of 
Vhom  I  would  tell  you.  It  was  only 
for  a  moment  as  she  drove  past  in  the 
company  of  an  older  woman,  but  that 
moment's  sight  was  enough  to  fill  my 
thoughts  until  I  saw  her  again  upon 
the  morrow.  She  was  beautiful  be- 
yond all  words;  I  fancied  she  could 
hardly  have  passed  the  age  of  twenty; 
and  speech  and  hearing  had  been  de- 
nied her.    She  bad  the  innocent  glad- 


ness that  remains  while  they  are  yet 
young  with  some  who  are  thus  afflicted. 
She  looked  upon  the  world  with  beauti- 
ful bright  eyes,  and,  in  spite  of  fate,  was 
well  pleased  to  be  alive.  But  she  was 
talking  with  her  fingers  to  the  elderly 
lady,  her  companion,  in  whose  eyes  as 
they  looked  on  the  girl  I  saw  in  an 
infinite  pity  expressed. 

That  pity  instantly  invaded  my  heart, 
though  its  object  was  gone  out  of  my 
sight  within  a  few  seconds  of  her  ap- 
pearance; and,  despite  the  fact  that  I 
knew  not  so  much  as  her  name,  there 
was  mixed  with  the  pity  a  sense  of 
angry  rebellion  against  the  fates  who 
had  thus  afflicted  her,  wantonly  rob- 
bing of  its  value  a  generosity  that, 
through  her.  might  otherwise  have 
gladdened  the  wide  world.  I  could  not 
refrain  from  laughter  at  the  emotions 
so  suddenly  aroused  in  me.  I  might 
have  been  her  lover,  and  this  inability 
to  hear  or  to  speak  a  calamity  quite 
newly  fallen  upon  her. 

On  the  next  day,  at  about  the  same 
hour,  the  carriage  passed  along  the 
length  of  the  promenade.  She  was  still 
innocently  glad  to  be  alive,  and  content 
to  accept  her  burden.  It  was  with  a 
gentle  smile  that  she  looked  into  the 
pitying  eyes  of  her  companion,  and  I 
could  fancy  that  the  messages  she  was 
conveying  with  swiftly  moving  fingers 
were  humorous  appreciations  of  what 
she  saw  around  her. 

My  earlier  questions  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  a  quaint,  elderly  waiter  at 
the  hotel — a  man  who  had  in  some  sort 
made  it  his  especial  task  to  see  to  my 
well-being,  and  who  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  friend  I  possessed  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  the  place.  It  hap- 
pened that  I  was  lunching  at  the  open 
window  one  day  when  the  carriage 
passed,  a  little  earlier  than  usual. 

''That  is  the  lady  of  whom  I  was 
speaking,"  I  said  to  him. 

He  looked  out  of  the  window  with 
quick  interest.  "  A  dear  little  maid, 
if  I  may  say  so.  Yes,  and  the  girl  is 
deaf  and  dumb;  she's  talkin'  upon  her 
fingers.  Well,  I  thought  from  what 
you  told  me  they  must  be  strangers  in 
these  parts,  and  so  they  are.  I  don't 
even  know  the  horses  nor  the  car- 
riage." 

Thus  passed  a  period  of  several  days. 
1  began  to  find  myself  vastly  better, 
and,  with  the  growth  of  energy,  to  look 
forward  pleasurably  to  the  time  when 
I  should  return  to  my  work  in  London. 
I  had,  on  divers  occasions,  set  forth  on 
foot  and  explored  the  coast  and  the  in- 
land lanes  for  myself.  I  went  alone, 
but  never  felt  the  absence  of  compan- 
ions, for  my  expeditions  always  took 
place  before  or  after  the  hour  at  which 
she  might  be  expected  to  pass  along 
the  promenade,  and  so  my  thoughts 
were  always  busy,  whether  with  antici- 
pation or  remembrance. 

Never  once  did  she  fail  me;  never 
once  did  her  affliction  seem  to  mar  the 
beautiful,  gaiety  of  her  mood.  It  ap- 
peared that  she  saw  and  enjoyed  every 
little  thing  that  could  be  seen;  nor  was 
it  altogether  a  young  man's  vanity  that 
made  me  wonder  whether  she  had  no- 
ticed the  fact  that  a  certain  sallow 
invalid  was  always  idling  on  the  prome- 
nade at  the  hour  when  she  drove  by. 

T  had  come  to  understand  the  routine 
of  their  daily  outing.  They  were  mani- 
festly living  somewhere  to  the  west  of 
the  town.  Every  day  they  went 
through  the  inland  lanes  at  the  back  of 
it  until  they  were  a  mile  or  two  to  the 
east,  and  then,  descending  seawards, 
drove  home  by  the  promenade  and  the 
road  that  skirts  the  sea. 

Some  dozen  or  so  cottages  and  a 
little  pier  stood  at  the  margin  of  the 
sea.  Inland  a  few  houses  were  seen 
among  the  fruitful  orchards.  Rut  at 
the  edge  of  the  slope  there  was  a  little 
space  of  wild  wood,  and  this,  as  I 
looked  across  the  flower-grown  hedge, 
tempted  me  to  rest.  I  climbed  the  in- 
tervening barrier  and  lay  down  in  the 
shelter  of  a  little  oak  tree.  The  sun- 
light flooded  a  wealth  of  bracken,  fox- 
gloves and  golden  harvest-weed.  I  lay 
at  ease,  content  to  watch  stray  butter- 
flies that  went  lazily  from  flower  to 
flower. 

It  may  be  I  slept.  Certainly  1  was  a 
long  time  under  the  oak  before  I  be- 
came aware  that  I  was  not  the  only 


occupant  of  the  wood.  Someone  was 
singing  softly  through  the  fern.  I 
could  tell  by  the  sound  that  the  new- 
comer was  stopping  here  and  there  to 
pick  flowers. 

Xow,  1  had  enjoyed  the  solitude,  but 
even  the  first  the  person  who  was 
coming  toward  me  did  not  strike  me 
as  an  intruder.  Her  singing  was  in 
absolute  concord  with  my  mood;  it  was 
as  if  one  had  thought  of  a  poem  and  a 
moment  later  found  oneself  humming 
the  melody  that  would  make  of  it  a 
perfect  song.  I  lay  and  waited,  and 
the  singer  came  nearer. 

The  song  ceased  when  she  presently 
appeared.  She  was  a  little  startled, 
but  not  nearly  so  much  as  I. 

"  Then  you  are  not  dumb  !  "  I  cried 
involuntarily,  as  I  started  to  my  feet. 

She  hesitated,  and  a  little  smile 
played  about  the  corners  of  her  pretty 
mouth. 

"  It  is  my  aunt  who  is  dumb,"  she 
said.  Then,  with  a  sudden  recovery  of 
her  dignity,  "  I  don't  know  why  you 
should  ask." 

But  that  was  a  matter  of  no  great 
difficulty  in  explaining  ere  I  came  back 
to  London  the  happiest  man  on  Hod's 
earth. — Black  and  White. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


It  is  only  the  great  hearted  who  can 
be  true  friends;  the  mean  and  cowardly 
can  never  know  what  true  friendship 
means. — C.  Kingsley. 

The  man  who  is  never  tried  never 
knows  himself.  It  is  only  in  the  fur- 
nace heat  that  the  soul  learns  its  own 
strength  and  weakness. — Anon. 

There  are  people  who  would  do  great 
acts;  but  because  they  wait  for  great 
opportunities  life  passes,  and  the  acts 
of  love  are  not  done  at  all. — Anon. 

Every  duty,  even  the  least  duty,  in- 
volves the  whole  principle  of  obedience, 
and  little  duties  make  the  will  dutiful — 
that  is,  supple  and  prompt  to  obey. — 
H.  E.  Manning. 

"Tact  is  a  gift;  it  is  likewise  a  grace. 
As  a  gift,  it  may,  or  may  not  have 
fallen  to  our  share:  as  a  grace,  we  are 
bound  either  to  possess  or  to  acquire 
it." — Christina  Rossetti. 

Life  ought  not  to  be  a  succession  of 
happenings,  a  matter  of  outward  for- 
tunes, but  a  cumulative  inward  growth 
and  a  cumulative  power  of  productiv- 
ity.— Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

Constant  discipline  in  unnoticed  ways 
and  the  spirit's  silent  unselfishness,  be- 
coming the  hidden  habit  of  the  life,  give 
to  it  its  true  saintly  beauty;  and  this  is 
the  result  of  care  and  lowly  love  in  little 
things.  —  T.  T.  Carter. 

Bethink  thee  of  something  that  thou 
oughtest  to  do,  and  go  and  do  it,  if  it 
be  but  the  sweeping  of  a  room  or  the 
preparing  of  a  meal  or  a  visit  to  a 
friend.  Heed  not  thy  feelings:  do  thy 
work. — George  MacDonald. 

Some  say  that  the  age  of  chivalry  is 
past.  The  age  of  chivalry  is  never 
past  so  long  as  there  is  a  wrong  left 
unredressed  on  earth,  or  a  man  or  a 
woman  left  to  say, "I  will  redress  that 
wrong,  or  spend  my  life  in  the  at- 
tempt."— Charles  Kingsley. 

Not  by  empty  protestations  against 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  cynical 
denunciations  of  its  enjoyments,  but  by 
our  superiority  to  its  perishing  great- 
ness, to  its  fading  beauties,  and  its  im- 
potent antagonisms,  are  we  to  express 
our  redemption  from  its  power. — 
George  C.  Lorimer. 


Lincoln  Believed    Himself  Ugly. 


Mrs.  Benjamin  Price's  paper  at  the 
Woman's  Literary  Club  told  in  a  racy 
way  two  anecdotes  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, says  the  Baltimore  Newt.  In  one 
of  them  she  said  that  her  father-in-law 
had  at  one  time  been  appointed  to  a 
government  position  in  place  of  Mr. 
Addison,  who  was  a  most  polished 
man,  but  notably  plain-featured  man. 
The  two  gentlemen  went  together  to 
call  upon  President  Lincoln,  who  re- 
ceived them  cheerfully  in  the  midst  of 
the  somewhat  embarrassing  operation 
of  shaving.    His  face  a  lather  of  soap, 


be  extended  a  hand  to  each,  and  upon 
Mr.  Addison  enumerating  the  good 
qualities  of  his  successor,  and  congrat- 
ulating the  President  upon  securing  so 
eminent  an  officer,  Mr.  Lincoln  ex- 
claimed: 

"  Yes,  Addison,  I  have  no  doubt  Mr. 
Price  is  all  that  you  say,  but  nothing 
can  compensate  me  for  the  loss  of  you, 
for  when  you  retire  I  shall  be  the 
homeliest  man  in  the  employment  of 
the  government." 


Secret  of  True  Beauty. 


Some  years  ago  Mrs.  Sara  A.  Hub- 
bard, of  Chicago,  heard  a  foreigner  say 
the  American  face  was  melancholy,  ir- 
ritable, and  more  than  a  bit  ill-natured 
withal.  Then  Mrs.  Hubbard  looked  in 
the  glass  a  long  time,  and  for  a  week 
she  studied  the  faces  of  her  friends. 
As  a  result  of  the  inspection  she  ac- 
knowledged what  the  foreigner  said 
was  more  than  half  true,  and  forth- 
with she  became  an  apostle  of  the 
religion  of  cheerfulness,  saying  cheer- 
fulness was  bound  to  beget  beauty. 
She  has  delivered  numerous  lectures 
on  the  subject.  She  holds  the  firm 
belief  that  nature  is  beautiful,  and  that 
ill  nature  is  a  misnomer.  The  nature 
is  all  right,  but  it  is  the  individual  ad- 
dition to  nature  that  works  the  harm. 
The  irritability  is  an  excrescence,  as 
it  were,  and  is  to  be  lopped  off. 

She  tells  women  it  is  her  duty  to  be 
beautiful,  and  nothing  stands  in  her 
way  but  her  own  neglect  to  use  the 
means  which  nature  has  given  her. 

She  says:  "  If  we  cultivate  hope, 
faith  and  courage,  these  qualities  will 
be  'arrayed  out'  in  looks,  form  and 
manner.  That  which  holds  people  is 
the  magnetism  of  the  spirit.  The  soul 
under  cultivation  will  keep  chiseling 
out  beauty  in  the  body.  Why,  the 
homeliest  woman  I  know,  judged  by 
the  standard  of  irregularity  of  feature 
and  other  commonly  used  methods,  is 
in  reality  the  most  beautiful.  She  fas- 
cinates every  person  with  whom  she 
comes  in  contact.  She  has  an  enthus- 
iasm which  is  contagious  and  a  won- 
derful eloquence  of  gesture  as  well  as 
of  word. 

"Beauty  is  the  crown  of  the  uni- 
verse. If  we  are  not  all  types  of 
beauty,  we  have  failed  of  one  of  our 
missions  in  life.  A  great  French 
painter  said  beauty  was  not  in  shape 
and  color.  '  It  is  the  look  in  the  face 
of  the  mother  as  she  bends  over  her 
child  which  I  love  to  paint.  Beauty  is 
expression.'  " 

Curious  Facts. 


The  area  of  London  is  688  square 
miles,  and  the  population  5,633,332. 
The  area  of  Chicago  is  stated  to  be  181 
square  miles. 

The  cave  animals  of  North  America, 
according  to  Prof.  A.  S.  Packard  of 
Brown  University,  comprise  172  spe- 
cies of  blind  animals,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  mostly  white  in  color. 

Dental  surgeons  have  patented  pro- 
cesses for  imitating  gold  fillings  in  false 
teeth.  This  is  done  by  burnishing  gold 
foil  upon  them  in  the  manner  commonly 
termed  "fire  gilding."  Nobody  would 
be  likely  to  suspect  that  grinders  show- 
ing plain  by  signs  of  repair  were  artifi- 
cial. Several  applications  have  been 
made  for  patents  for  processes  for  set- 
ting diamonds  in  the  teeth — the  front 
teeth,  of  course — holes  being  drilled  to 
receive  the  gems. 

It  is  told  of  Hannah  More  that  she 
had  a  good  way  of  managing  tale  bear- 
ers. It  is  said  that  whenever  she  was 
told  anything  derogatory  to  another 
her  invariable  answer  was,  "Come, we 
will  go  and  ask  if  this  be  true."  The 
effect  was  something  ludicrously  pain- 
ful. The  tale  bearer  was  taken  aback, 
stammered  out  a  qualification,  or 
begged  that  no  notice  might  be  taken 
of  the  statement.  But  the  good  lady 
was  inexorable.  Off  she  took  the  scan- 
dal monger  to  the  scandalized  to  make 
inquiry  and  compare  accounts.  It  is 
not  likely  that  anybody  ever  a  second 
time  ventured  to  repeat  a  gossipy 
story  to  Hannah  More. 
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Pleasantries  of  Paragraphers. 


"Faith,"  said  the  little  boy,  after  a 
week's  study,  "faith  is  believing  some- 
thing that  you  know  can't  be  true." — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

"Joe  keeps  his  wife  and  mother-in- 
law  mad  at  him  half  the  time."  "  What 
vexes  them  so?  "  "  He  calls  them  his 
board  of  lady  managers." — Chicago 
Record. 

As  soon  as  a  man  is  comfortably  set- 
tled at  reading  on  Sunday,  his  wife 
finds  out  that  he  is  occupying  the  cor- 
ner that  she  has  not  swept. — Atchison 
Globe. 

"  How  in  the  world,  Mrs.  Wisely,  do 
you  manage  to  have  all  your  three 
daughters  in  so  early  when  they  spend 
the  evening  out?"  "I've  made  it  a 
rule  that  the  last  one  home  has  to  get 
breakfast  next  morning." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Neat — Come  now,  you've  been  a  milk- 
man ;  is  it  true  that  they  water  their 
milk  ?  Bovis — Not  that  I  know  of.  I 
never  did;  that's  all  I  can  say.  I  occa- 
sionally milked  the  water  I  delivered  to 
my  customers;  but,  bless  you,  I  never 
watered  the  milk. — Boston  Transcript. 

"Let  me  see,"  mused  the  sporting 
editor,  "  what  is  an  incubator  ?  "  "  An 
incubator,"  replied  the  agricultural 
editor,  "is  an  egg  plant." — Chicago 
Tribune. 

Lady  Customer:  Are  you  sure  this 
is  real  Ceylon  tea  ?  Well-informed 
Young  Salesman:  Certainly,  madam. 
Mr.  Ceylon's  name  is  on  every  pack- 
age.— Twinkles. 

Jones:  What  is  the  idea  of  giving 
the  protected  manufacturers  a  hearing 
in  Washington  ?  Is  it  to  see  what  they 
want?  Jenkins:  No;  to  see  what 
they'll  take. — Puck. 

"  I  hear,  Mrs.  Derby,  that  your  hus- 
band has  two  revolvers  and  a  Win- 
chester for  any  burglars  who  may 
call."  "He  had,  but  they  came  the 
other  night  and  got  them." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

"  De  man  dat  boasts  ob  his  cha'ty, " 
said  Uncle  Eben,  "makes  some  folks 
criticise.  But  he  ain'  ez  bad  ez  de  man 
dat  ain't  got  no  'scuse  foh  boastin', 
even  ef  he  wanted  ter." — Washington 
Star. 

Miss  Summers:  That  was  an  awfully 
old  joke  your  friend  got  off  a  little 
while  ago.  I  can  remember  hearing  it 
when  I  was  a  girl.  Mr.  Winters:  Oh, 
it  can't  be  as  old  as  that  !  — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

Mother:  When  the  boy  in  the  other 
house  threw  stones  at  you,  why  didn't 
you  come  and  tell  me  ?  Bobby:  Be- 
cause, mamma,  I  can  throw  them  back 
better  than  you. — Hartford  Times. 

"So  you've  got  a  horseless  carriage, 
eh  ?"  demanded  the  professional  caller- 
down.  "What's  its  motor?  Naph- 
tha?" "No."  "Electricity?" 
"No."  "Kerosene?"  "No."  "Well, 
what  in  thunder  is  it  ?  "  "  Mules,  you 
darned  fool  !" — Press. 


Great  Thoughts  About  Books. 

People  will  not  be  better  than  the 
books  they  read. — Bishop  Potter. 

Books  are  a  substantial  world,  both 
pure  and  good. — William  Wadsworth. 

Be  careful  of  the  books  you  read  as 
of  the  company  you  keep. — Paxter 
Hood. 

I  intrench  myself  in  my  books  equally 
against  sorrow  and  the  weather. — 
Leigh  Hunt. 

No  book  that  will  not  improve  by  re- 
peated readings  deserves  to  be  read  at 
all.— Thomas  Carlyle. 

The  books  which  help  you  most  are 
those  which  make  you  think  the  most. 
— Theodore  Parker. 

That  is  a  good  book  which  is  opened 
with  expectation  and  closed  with  profit. 
— A.  Bronson  Alcott. 

It  is  thought  and  digestion  which 
make  books  serviceable  and  give  health 
and  vigor  to  the  mind. — Thomas  Fuller. 

Good  books  are  the  true  levelers. 
They  give  to  all  who  faithfully  use  them 
the  society,  the  spiritual  presence,  of 
the  greatest  and  best  of  our  race. — 
William  Channing. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Apricot  Meringue.  —  One  cup  of 
stewed  apricots,  whites  of  four  eggs, 
one  cup  of  sugar.  Beat  the  eggs  very 
stiff;  add  the  sugar  gradually,  then  stir 
in  the  apricots  which  have  been  passed 
through  a  sieve.  Bake  twenty  minutes 
in  a  moderate  oven.  .  Serve  with 
whipped  cream  flavored  with  wine. 

Fish  Croquettes. — Use  any  kind  of 
cold  boiled  fish.  Free  it  from  skin  and 
bone.  Mince  fine.  To  one  pint  of 
minced  fish  use  one  cup  of  well-sea- 
soned mashed  potatoes,  two  eggs  well 
beaten.  Mix  well,  season  to  taste, 
shape,  crumb  and  fry.  One  cupful  of 
white  sauce  can  be  used  in  place  of 
mashed  potatoes. 

Noodles  for  Soup. — Beat  three  eggs 
well  without  separating,  add  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  milk  and  as  much 
flour  as  the  eggs  and  milk  will  mix;  roll 
out  as  thin  as  possible,  cut  into  strips 
and  dry  half  an  hour.  Boil  for  20  min- 
utes in  plenty  of  boiling,  salted  water; 
drain  dry.  Brown  delicately  in  a  fry- 
ing-pan with  one  tablespoon  ful  of  but- 
ter. 

Almond  Filling  for  Layer  Cake. 
Blanch  a  pound  of  almonds,  reserve  a 
dozen,  and  chop  fine  the  remainder. 
Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  adding 
gradually  a  scant  cup  of  powdered 
sugar.  When  stiff  enough  to  stand 
alone,  save  out  enough  to  ice  the  top 
of  the  cake,  and  mix  the  chopped  al- 
monds with  the  rest.  Spread  this  be- 
tween the  layers,  and  cover  the  top 
with  the  reserved  portion.  Split  in 
two  the  dozen  whole  almonds,  and  ar- 
range in  a  garland  in  the  icing  while 
soft. 

Drop  Codfish  Balls. —  Excellent 
drop  codfish  balls  are  made  thus:  Make 
a  pint  bowl  of  codfish  picked  into  flakes 
and  not  freshened,  and  two  pint  bowl- 
fuls  of  small  peeled  raw  potatoes.  Put 
the  potatoes  into  a  saucepan,  add  the 
fish  and  turn  boiling  water  over  them. 
Let  them  boil  together  until  the  pota- 
toes are  well  done;  turn  off  all  the  wa- 
ter and  then  mash  the  potatoes  and 
fish  together  until  they  are  smooth  and 
fine.  Add  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of 
an  egg,  a  little  cayenne  pepper  and 
two  beaten  eggs.  Beat  the  mixture 
vigorously  until  it  is  very  light,  and 
drop  it  by  the  spoonful  into  boiling  fat 
and  fry  to  a  rich  golden  brown;  drain 
the  cakes  on  brown  paper  in  the  mouth 
of  the  oven,  where  they  will  remain  hot 
until  time  to  serve. 


Hints  for  the  Household. 


In  packing  away  white  furs  or  robes 
or  children's  white  cloaks  for  the 
summer,  do  not  forget  to  scatter  pieces 
of  white  wax  among  them.  It  will  help 
to  keep  them  from  turning  yellow.  A 
nice  way  is  to  roll  them  in  pieces  of 
cotton  or  linen,  made  very  dark  with 
bluing,  before  putting  them  into  their 
boxes. 

When  a  dose  of  unpleasant  medicine 
is  necessary,  particularly  with  children, 
its  disagreeable  taste  may  be  almost 
wholly  concealed  if  a  peppermint  candy 
is  taken  just  before  the  medicine.  This 
is  a  better  plan  than  taking  something 
after  the  dose. 

A  room  situated  so  that  it  does  not 
get  any  direct  sunlight,  but  only  re- 
flected light,  may  be  made  more  cheer- 
ful if  the  walls  are  covered  with  a  paper 
that  has  a  background  of  some  delicate 
yellow  shade.  The  painted  woodwork 
should  be  of  a  creamy  tint,  and,  with 
yellow  India  silk  or  muslin  draperies 
at  the  windows,  one  can  almost  imagine 
one's  self  in  a  room  with  a  southern  ex- 
posure. 

A  coarse  mesh  wire  tray  that  fits 
into  a  frying  pan  or  spider  is  of  great 
assistance  to  a  cook  when  frying.  On 
this  frame  anything  to  be  cooked  can 
be  laid  and  be  browned  easily,  as  if  in 
the  pan,  while  any  chance  of  burning  is 
avoided.  The  tray  should  have  a  long 
wire-loop  handle. 

Wooden  moulding  boards  are  no 


Scoff  and  Cough. 


The  man  who  scoffs  at  the  friendly  advice, 
to  "take  something  for  that  cough,"  will  keep 
on  coughing  until  he  changes  his  mind  or 
r"  inges  his  earthly  residence.  A  great  many 
scoffers  have  been  converted  by  the  use  of 
the  standard  cough  remedy  of  the  past  half 
century,— Ay er's  Cherry  Pectoral.  But  some 
are  scoffing  and  coughing  yet.  They  wheeze 
with  asthma,  bark  with  bronchitis  or  groan 
with  the  grippe.  Singular,  is  n't  it,  the  number 
of  stubborn  people,  who  persist  in  gambling, 
with  health  and  perhaps  life  as  the  stake,  when 
they  might  be  effectually  cured  of  cough,  cold 
or  lung  trouble,  by  a  few  doses  of 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral. 

More  particulars  about  Pectoral  in  Ayer's  Curebook,  100  pages. 
Sent  free.   J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


longer  used  in  an  up-to-date  kitchen. 
Marble  or  plate  glass,  with  a  rolling 
pin  of  the  same  hard  substance,  has 
taken  the  place  of  wood.  The  new 
boards  require  less  care  to  keep  them 
clean  and  in  proper  condition. 

A  little  lemon  peel  makes  a  delicious 
flavoring  for  many  things,  such  as  pud- 
dings, fruit  sauces,  croquettes  and 
meat  pies,  and  is  one  of  the  things  it  is 
best  to  have  at  hand.  When  using  the 
juice  only  of  lemons  save  the  peel  by 
rinsing  it  in  clear  water  and  letting  it 
dry,  then  grating  it  and  putting  it  in  a 
glass  jar  with  a  close  cover.  Treated 
thus  it  is  always  ready. 

An  agreeable  method  of  changing  the 
atmosphere  in  an  invalid's  room  is  to 
pour  some  good  eau  de  cologne  into  a 
soup  plate  and  with  a  lighted  match 
set  fire  to  it.  The  cologne  will  make  a 
pretty  flame  and  impart  a  delightful, 
refreshing  odor  to  the  air. 

Loops  for  hanging  up  garments  are 
always  wearing  out  and  breaking,  par- 
ticularly with  children's  cloaks  and 
coats.  To  make  a  serviceable  loop  cut 
a  strip  of  kid  from  an  old  glove,  roll  in 
it  a  piece  of  coarse  string,  and  sew  the 
edges  of  kid  neatly  together.  This 
loop,  fastened  securely  to  a  garment, 
will  stand  any  amount  of  pulling  with- 
out wearing  or  breaking. 

When  a  carpet  comes  to  be  laid 
afresh,  the  colors  are  apt  to  look  some- 
what dingy,  and  certainly  not  so  bright 
as  was  expected.  To  remedy  this  use 
a  pailful  of  warm  water  containing  two 
or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  household 
ammonia  and  a  soft  flannel  and  two 
fresh  cloths  for  rubbing  the  carpet  dry 
after  it  has  been  washed  with  the  first 
flannel  and  water.  This  treatment 
will,  when  the  carpet  is  quite  dry,  be 
found  to  give  a  most  effectual  renova- 
tion. But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
certain  greens  will  not  bear  ammonia; 
in  such  cases  clear  warm  water  will 
freshen  and  help  the  carpet  very  much. 

"Sugar  curls"  are  a  new  form  of  the 
old-fashioned  sugar  cookies.  They  are 
particularly  attractive  to  children  or 
for  any  one  desirous  of  a  variety.  Roll 
the  cooky  dough  out  rather  thin  and 
cut  it  into  strips  about  eight  inches 
long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
width.  Sprinkle  them  lightly  with 
sugar  and  place  them  in  a  buttered 
pan.  Bake  them  in  a  quick  oven  to  a 
very  delicate  color.  When  the  strips 
are  baked,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  hand- 
led, roll  them  around  large  pencils  or 
sticks  and  keep  them  so  until  they  have 
cooled. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 
AUSTRALIAN  SALT  BUSH. 


THE  FORAGE  PLANT  FOR  ALKALI  SOILS. 


TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 

Growers,  Importers  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS/TREES  &  PLANTS, 

410-421  SANSOME  STREET, 
Catalogue  Free  on  Application.  |  San  Francisco. 

Orange  .  .  . 
Lemon  and 
Grape  Fruit 

Olive  Trees. 
OH\/e  Oil. 

WRITE  AND  GET  PRICES. 

HOWLAND  BROS. 

f * o ttl ona,  Cal, 

We  have  some  WASH.  NAVELS 
on  Japanese  Roots. 

Just  what  you  want  to  STAND  the  FROST 
if  you  live  where  it  comes  frequently. 

Orange  Trees  at  from  $15  to  $75  per  100.  Later, 
extra  large  and  old  roots. 

Aloha  Nurseries,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

Grape  Fruit  Stock 

OF    SUPERIOR  QUALITY, 
One  and  Two  Years  Old,       The  Best  Variety, 

FOR  SALE. 

Also  some  very  nice  lemon  stock. 
Address  C.  FAYETTE  TAYLOR,  Redlands,  Cal. 


CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 


From  27  to  60  Inches. 
From  7  to  11  Cable 


tulld  Your  Fence  Cheap. 
100  Rods  Per  Day. 


HOLLY,  MICH. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 

Wire  Fencing  Adapts  itself  to  any  ground. 

Catalogue  free.   DeKalb  Pence  Co..  DcKalb,  111. 
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|        A  Thumbscrew  Torture  to  the  BIGGEST  NERVE  is 

SCIATICA.  St.  Jacobs  Oil  \ 

I  It  turns  back  the  screw.  —  It  unwinds  the  twist.—  IT  SOOTHES. —  IT  CURES.  % 
I  NO  FURTHER  PAIN.  + 
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The  Newest  Shirt  Waist. 


suitable  for  all  fabrics  employed  for 
these  separate  waists,  and  the  pattern 
is  given  in  misses  sizes  as  well  as  ladies. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found  on 
the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


1079.— Mildred  Shirt  Waist. 

Sizes  for  34,  36,  38  and  40  Inches  Bust  Measure. 
1085  Mildred  Shirt  Waist. 

Sizes  for  12, 14  and  16  Years. 

The  new  waists  have  a  few  features 
that  are  prettier  than  those  of  last 
year,  and  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  changes 
are  slight.  The  modified  bishop  sleeve, 
with  tucks  running  up  from  the  wrist, 
which  hold  the  fullness  in,  are  a  vast 
improvement.  Our  model  has  a  pointed 
yoke  in  the  back  which  comes  over  the 
shoulders,  so  that  it  shows  in  front, 
giving  a  distinctly  novel  effect.  The 
fullness  in  the  back  is  mounted  to  the 
yoke  in  fine  plaits  or  gathers.  Linen 
collars  and  cuffs  are  still  worn  with  the 
waists.  The  neck  is  finished  with  a 
straight  band,  so  that  the  trimming  of 
the  neck  can  be  varied.    This  model  is 


Fashion  Notes. 


<>F  CI1AM11ERY  OR  OINdllAM. 
1093 —Sophie  Krock. 

Sizes  for  6  and  8  Years. 

This  is  a  standard  model  for  wash- 
able fabrics,  so  simple  and  becoming  to 
childish  figures  that  it  is  deservedly 
popular.  It  is  adapted  to  both  heavy 
and  thin  cottons,  as  well  as  light-weight 
woolens.  The  straight  skirt  is  finished 
with  a  hem  and  tucks  and  sewed  to  the 
waist  in  gathers.  The  back  of  the 
waist  is  like  the  front.  Three  tucks 
give  a  becoming  and  simple  finish  to 
the  yoke,  and  a  loosely-fitted  lining, 
which  does  not  confine  the  child  in  the 
least,  holds  the  fullness  in  place.  If 
preferred,  bands  of  flat  trimming  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  tucks. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 

lO  Cents  Each. 

VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Their  Styles  Arc  Universally  Adopted  by  Well-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.   The  Ten  Cents  Only 

Pays  for  Handling,  Mailing,  Etc. 
AddreHD  Pattern  Department  "Kural  Press,"  220  Market  Street,  San  Franciseo,  California. 


THE  - 
Ellis  System 

of  Actual  Business 

Used  in  more  than  1000  of  the  BEST  Schools  of  the  U.  S 

is  used  in  this  School. 
BENN  PITMAN.  Shorthand 


LEADING 

 IN  

CALIFORNIA. 


J.  A.  Wiles.   C.  E.  Howard.    MM  Market  St. 


SQUIRRELS 

GOPHERS 


AND 


KILLED 


.  YA/  I  I  11 


S/VIOKE. 

The  apparatus  costs  but  13.00. 

Material  used,  Straw  and  Sulphur. 

Circular  free.  F.  E.  ItROWNE, 

Patentee, 
123  K.  Fourth  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

NAVEL  ORANGE  GROVES. 

Owing  to  old  age  ami  inability  to  work,  I  would 
now  sell  a  half  interest  in  two  or  three  Navel 
Orange  Groves,  near  town,  at  much  less  than 
I  heir  value  and  on  very  easy  terms  to  the  right 
kind  of  a  younger  man,  to  work  and  manage  them 
An  unequaled  opportunity  for  an  Industrious  man 
to  secure  a  competence  without  risk.  Would  now  1 
sell  a  tine  bearing  grove  near  town  at  but  one-half  i 
of  its  present  value  and  on  unusually  favorable 
terms.  Address 

tiKN.  .1.  II.  1'OI  NTAIX,  Riverside.  Cal. 


""^Drills 

And  make  no  failures.  Posi- 
tively the  LATEST  end  BEST. 
Many  kinds  and  sizes.  WRITE 
US  WHAT  TOO  REQUIRE. 

LQOMIS&NYMAN,  T» 


TREE  WASH, 


OLIVE  DIP. 


"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    YA/.    JACKSON    <<fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Fruit  Crop  for  Sale 

Of  a  Fine  Orchard,  Consisting;  of  Peaches, 
Pears,  Tragedy  Prunes  and  French  Prunes. 

BIDS  IA/AINTED. 

Address  S,  RURAL  PRESS. 
NOW  SPRAY  YOUR  ORCHARDS. 

I  contract  to  do  it  for  you, 
or  I  will  sell  you  the  best 
machines  in  the  world  to 
spray  or  whitewash  with 
yourself.    Catalogue  free. 

WM.  WAIN  WRIGHT, 
1411  Jackson  St.,  S.  F.,Cal. 
Tel.  No.  Sutter  2053. 

COCOANUT  OIL  CM  HE. 

The  Best  Feed  for  Stock,  Chickens  and  Pigs. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by  EL  DORADO  LINSEED 
OIL  WORKS  CO.,  208  California  St., IS.  F.,  Cal. 


Bright  colors  seem  to  be  the  order  of 
the  moment,  especially  among  the  hats, 
and  surely  the  art  of  dressmaking  has 
reached  a  flourishing  condition  as  re- 
gards all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make 
up  diversity  in  style  and  striking  com- 
binations of  color. 

The  tendency  in  all  this  medley  of 
varying  fancies  set  forth  for  our  in- 
spection and  choice  is  yet  to  be  discov- 
ered, and  whether  we  are  to  wear  plain 
skirts,  draped  skirts  or  trimmed  skirts 
is  a  matter  about  to  be  fought  out  be- 
tween the  clever  dress  designers  and 
the  leaders  of  fashion,  who,  aftdr  all, 
have  the  privilege  of  deciding  their  own 
fate.  It  is  a  woman's  love  of  change,  in 
conjunction  with  the  commercial  in- 
stinct, of  course,  that  stimulates  the 
production  of  new  models,  and  since  all 
the  new  ideas  are  inspired  by  the  fash- 
ions of  the  past,  and  changes  are  all 
gradual,  she  can  exercise  her  influence 
in  the  matter  of  modes  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. 

The  prettiest  gowns  are  usually  the 
simple  ones  with  some  individuality  of 
style,  which  are  the  result  of  sugges- 
tions offered  by  the  French  model, 
rather  than  actual  copies.  Among  the 
various  designs  there  are  the  triple 
skirt,  or,  rather,  triple  effect,  and  the 
draped  skirt,  which  is  not  very  unlike 
the  style  of  some  years  ago,  when  yards 
of  some  soft  fabric  were  plaited  up  on 
the  hips  to  fall  in  graceful  folds  below, 
showing  a  trimmed  or  contrasting  un- 
derskirt. To  be  sure,  drapery  is  the 
exception  as  yet,  more  in  evidence  on 
models  than  in  actual  wear  ;  but  it  is 
predicted,  and  the  fashion  for  soft, 
clinging  materials  is  in  itself  a  harbinger 
of  drapery. 

An  interesting  element  in  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  constructing  the  fabric  of 
fashion  in  spring  is  the  tendency  to  ef- 
fect a  revival  of  some  old  styie,  and 
each  season  the  poke  bonnet  is  vigor- 
ously rejected,  so  it  rarely  leaves  the 
seclusion  of  the  milliner  shop.  But 
this  season,  no  doubt,  an  extra  effort 
will  be  put  forth  to  make  it  popular,  in 
honor  of  the  queen's  jubilee.  The  old 
poke  bonnet  of  1837  is  about  as  ugly 
and  unbecoming  a  piece  of  headgear  as 
it  is  possible  to  imagine,  and  the  mod- 
ern woman  has  no  desire  to  hide  her 
wealth  of  waved  hair  in  its  depths,  but 
the  English  fashion  writers  assure  us 
that  the  poke  bonnet  in  the  hands  of  a 
modern  artist  is  a  charming  possibility 
even  in  1897.  In  shape  it  is  almost  ex- 
actly like  the  one  the  queen  wore  the 
year  of  her  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  it  is  fine  black  straw,  xwith  a 
wreath  of  pink  roses  around  the  face, 
inside  of  the  brim.  An  aigrette  of 
white  ostrich  feathers  trims  one  side. 
White  moire  ribbon  passes  around  the 
crown,  where  it  is  fastened  with  rhine- 
stone  buckels,  and  ties  in  a  big  bow 
under  the  chin. 

A  model  for  a  summer  costume  which 
has  recently  been  sent  from  Paris  is  of 
a  figured  blue  mousseline  de  soie  over  a 
blue  taffeta  underskirt,  trimmed  with 
four  ruffles  of  heliotrope  mousseline  de 
soie  edged  with  narrow  lace  placed  in 
waved  lines  at  intervals  more  than  half 
way  up  the  skirt,  each  ruffle  being  fin- 
ished with  a  heading  of  the  same.  The 
bodice  consists  of  a  double-breasted 
bolero  of  the  pale  green  and  mauve 
changeable  silk,  one  side  crossing  over 
the  other  with  a  great  curve,  which 
reaches  to  the  left  shoulder.  This  is 
trimmed  with  a  succession  of  tiny  ruf- 
fles of  the  heliotrope  mousseline  de 
soie,  each  one  following  the  curve  of 
the  edge,  and  covering  the  entire  front, 
the  outer  edge  being  finished  with 
gathered  renaissance  point.  The  collar 
and  sleeves  are  of  purple  velvet,  the 
former  having  the  back  covered  with  a 
Medici  collar  lined  with  light  blue  satin. 
The  sleeves  are  small,  gathered  at  the 
top  and  then  tight  to  the  wrist,  where 
a  couple  of  heliotrope  ruffles  and  a  fall 
of  renaissance  point  makes  a  finish. 

The  hat  intended  to  go  with  this  cos- 
tume has  a  garland  of  violets  and  for- 
get-me-nots, a  crown  composed  of 
green  foliage,  and  an  aigrette  of  pink 
velvet  carnations  and  loops  of  pink 
velvet. 


A  THIRTEEN- YEAR-OLD 
CHILD  PARALYZED. 


It  Was  Caused  by  a  Nervous  Affection, 
and  Keudered  One  Arm  Lifeless. 

From  the.  Time*,  I'aola,  CdOMft, 
A  happy  family  is  that  of  Mr.  James  Mc- 
Kiuney  of  Hillsdale,  Kansas,  on  whom  a 
Ttma  reporter  recently  called.  His  busi- 
with  these  people  was  to  learn  the  facts 
for  his  paper  of  the  cure  of  their  13-year-old 
daughter  from  a  case  of  nervous  prostration, 
and  the  facts  were  learned  from  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinney  herself,  who  quickly  told  the  follow- 
ing story : 

"The  first  perceptible  result  of  her  ex- 
treme nervousness  was  apparent  in  a  hailing 
step  of  the  child  in  her  right  limb,"  said  the 
mother,  "and  a  physician  was  called  in  lo 
attend  her.  No  apparent  change  coining, 
another  doctor  was  called  to  attend  her. 
She  continued  to  grow  worse,  although  we 
thought  the  doctors  helped  her,  until  she 
lost  the  use  entirely  of  her  right  arm,  which 
hung  listless,  and  apparently  lifeless  by  her 
side." 

"The  physicians  finally  told  us,"  continued 
Mrs.  McKinney,  "  that  Mary  would  outgrow 
it  in  time;  but  by  accident,  my  husband 
picked  up  a  circular  in  his  shop,  which  so 
highly  recommended  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  fills 
for  Pale  People,  that  we  concluded  to  try 
them.  Mr.  McKinney  procured  a  box  at 
Grimes'  drug  store  in  Paola,  and  we  began 
by  giving  Mary  a  half-pill  at  a  time,  and 
gradually  increasing  to  one  pill  at  a  time, 
and  before  we  had  used  one  box  we  could  see 
tbey  were  doing  her  good.  This  was  one  year 
ago.  She  had  been  suffering  at  that  time  for 
four  years,  under  the  doctors,  and  we  were  so 
encouraged  over  the  good  effects  of  the  use  of 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills,  that  we  continued 
to  use  them,  and  the  child  started  to  school 
again  and  has  been  able  to  attend  school  ever 
since,  gradually  getting  stronger  and  in 
better  health  all  the  time  as  you  now  see 
her,  and  we  don't  notice  the  old  trouble  any 
more. 

"  Yes,  we  are  always  ready  and  willing  to 
recommend  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills,  and  do 
so  all  the  time  to  our  friends,"  replied  Mrs. 
McKinney  to  our  question;  and  continuing, 
she  said  :  "  We  do  not  know  what  the  doc- 
tors called  Mary's  affliction,  but  we  took  it 
to  be  something  like  paralysis  or  St.  Vitus' 
dance,  and  we  became  very  much  alarmed 
about  her. 

"Our  local  physician,"  she  says,  "now 
tells  us  that  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  are  as 
good  a  thing  as  we  could  use;  and  while 
Mary  is  apparently  well,  she  has  occasional 
attacks  of  nervous  headache,  and  then  she 
says :  1  Mamma,  I  must  take  another  Pink 
Pill,'  so  you  see  she  has  great  faith  in  them, 
but  does  not  like  to  have  us  talk  about  her 
late  affliction." 

Mr.  McKinney  is  as  much  or  more  en- 
thusiastic over  the  great  benefit  done  his 
daughter  through  the  use  of  these  pills."  He 
said:  "Nothing  too  good  can  be  said  by  me 
of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills— they  are  a  great 
medicine." 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood 
and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  also 
a  specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females,  such 
as  suppressions,  irregularities,  and  all  forms 
of  weakness.  In  men  they  effect  a  radical  cure 
in  all  cases  arising  from  mental  worry,  over- 
work or  excesses  of  whatever  nature.  Pink 
Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose  bulk) 
at  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50,  and 
may  be  had  of  all  druggists,  or  direct  by 
mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  kid  Posithe  Curt 

The  Safest.  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kcmoves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  rattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   ImpoiiioU  to  product  scar  or  blemiiK. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  Rive  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druiurists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  nse. »  Send  for  descriptive  circular*. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  a 


3  Grand  Letters  3 

In tbe  April  'Hustler.'  one  from  a  despondent 
agent  In  Oregon  lo  a  successful  California  anent 
He  liiMiitf  out  canvassiiitc.  his  wife,  also  a  "Parr 
enthusiast. '  answers  the  letter.  sending  copy  lo 
her  husband,  who  supplements  with  one  of  bis  own 
and  sends  us  copies  or  all  three.  If  interested  lu 
fencing,  send  for  free  copy. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells:  power,  windmill,  band 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5  in  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  lO.uUO  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.  T.  AMES,  Galt.Cal. 


May  8,  1807. 
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Peppermint  Growing  at  the  North. 


There  is  another  experiment  in  Pa- 
cific coast  peppermint  growing  to 
place  in  the  list  of  disappointments. 
The  account  is  given  by  the  Farmer  of 
Yakima,  Wash.  F.  R.  Osborn  and 
brother,  D.  M.  Osborn,  came  to  Ken- 
newick,  in  the  county  of  Yakima,  two 
years  ago  to  establish  a  mint  farm,  a 
business  that  they  had  followed  suc- 
cessfully for  years  in  Michigan. 

The  first  year  they  planted  five  acres 
of  peppermint  and  produced  a  crop, 
which  they  stacked  in  the  fall  and  kept 
it  in  the  open  air  until  the  next  fall, 
when  they  distilled  it  along  with  the 
second  year's  crop.  Last  year  they 
planted  fifteen  acres  more.  The  oil 
from  the  five  acres,  old  mint,  was 
about  35  pounds  per  acre.  The  oil 
from  fifteen  acres  was  20  pounds  per 
acre.  It  must  be  understood  that  the 
mint  yields  half  a  crop  in  the  August 
following  the  spring  it  was  planted, 
and  a  full  crop  the  second  August.  In 
planting  the  rows  are  3  feet  apart  and 
the  roots  set  in  a  drill  or  furrow,  close 
together,  8  inches  deep.  To  get  the 
roots  from  Michigan  by  the  carload 
tbey  cost,  freight  and  all,  $30  per  acre. 

The  oil  was  sold  at  $2  to  $3  per 
pound  at  wholesale  at  the  farm. 
Usually  the  price  is  much  more.  The 
two  men  did  a  great  deal  of  other  work 
besides  tending  the  mint.  It  is  not 
cultivated  with  the  plow  the  second 
year,  but  the  weeds  and  grass  are 
pulled  out.  In  harvesting  it  is  mown 
and  handled  like  hay.  Two  men 
are  kept  busy  on  twenty  acres  up  to 
harvest  time,  and  then  four  men  were 
employed  during  harvest,  including 
running  it  through  the  still  and  put- 
ting it  in  tin  cans. 

The  second  year  the  mint  covers  the 
ground  and  at  a  distance  looks  like 
alfalfa,  and  the  bloom  is  bluish  like  that 
of  alfalfa.  The  roots  penetrate  the 
earth  very  deep  and,  like  alfalfa,  will 
kill  out  any  weed.  Osborn  Bros, 
shipped  the  oil  to  San  Francisco. 

They  were  compelled  to  discontinue 
the  business  after  having  proven  that 
the  climate  and  soil  are  especially 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  plant. 
In  many  States  the  oil  is  of  a  quality 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Yakima  product. 
The  reason  why  these  brothers  had  to 
cease  their  business  was  that  the  canal 
which  furnished  them  water  two  years 
has  lost  its  headgate  and  several  hun- 
dred feet  of  embankment,  and  thus  the 
canal  is  not  available.  F.  R.  Osborn 
is  dead  and  his  brother  has  abandoned 
the  place. 

Government  Telegraph  Lines. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  Kyle  to  provide  for  a 
Government  telegraph  system  within 
the  United  States,  to  be  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  board  consisting  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Postmaster  General,  and 
shall  consist  of  four  trunk  lines  con- 
necting the  northeastern,  the  north- 
western, western  and  southwestern 
and  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States  with  the  city  of  Washington, 
and  that  these  trunk  lines  shall  be  con- 
nected with  lines  and  offices  established 
at  such  cities,  towns  and  places  as  shall 
be  for  the  public  interest  for  the  time 
being;  all  to  be  extended  and  increased 
as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time 
provide  money  therefor. 

This  telegraph  line  shall  be  carried 
on  and  operated  as  a  part  of  the  postal 
system  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
rates  for  the  use  thereof  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  above-named  board. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  there 
shall  be  no  discrimination  in  the  matter 
of  charges  and  rates,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  messages  for  the  press,  and  in 
that  case  no  publisher  of  any  one  news- 
paper or  combination  of  newspapers 
shall  be  allowed  better  rates  than  any 
other. 

It  is  provided  that  this  Government 
telegraph  line  shall  be  constructed  and 
kept  in  repair  under  the  direction  and 
superintendence  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  through  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 


w        »     v  Best,  most  productive 

L  M  I  MX  and  cheapest  land  in 
A     |%|   I  \      California,  on  line  of 

I ■    I  ml        ■      new  electric  railway, 
/-4       I        I      Sonoma  county ;  $20  to 
I  J  I   ■  I    1   I  #  A  $  1U0  per  acre.  Crops 

1  w  never    fail.  Climate 

superb.  Send  for  de- 
scriptive catalogue.  SONOMA  COUNTY  LAND 
AND  POWER  COMPANY,  214  Pine  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal.  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Secretary. 


RUPTURE, 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele. 
Piles,  Fissure, Fistula, 
Ulceration,  etc.,  cured 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  O-ISO  PAY  UNTIL 
CUKED  -©ft  Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTERFIELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SCOTT'S  SQUIRREL  GUN. 

A   NEW,  SURE    AND    CHEAP  HETHOD  OF 
DESTROYING  PESTS. 

By  the  use  of  this  Gun  seventy-five  squirrels  may 
be  killed  at  a  cost  of  25  cents.  Price  of  Gnu 
from  SS2.SO  to  #5.00.  For  particulars,  address 
E.  J.  SCOTT,  Paso  Robles.  Cal. 


BETTER  TIMES. 

Hard  Times  and  No  Money 
a  Thing  of  the  Past. 

No  Reason    Why  Every  Farmer 
Throughout  the  Coast  Should 
Not  be  Out  of  Debt. 


The  last  few  years  have  been  very  depress- 
ing ones  to  the  farming  communit)',  owing  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  particular  market 
for  their  product  and  the  low  prices  realized. 
The  fact  that  so  many  producers  are  running 
behind  should  not  be  laid  to  the  condition  of 
the  times,  as  no  doubt  the  fault  is  a  great 
deal  their  own.  If  as  much  care  was  taken  in 
purchasing  their  supplies  as  they  put  forth  in 
trying  to  dispose  of  their  own  product  they 
would  be  money  in  pocket.  In  European 
countries,  where  times  are  always  hard,  and 
people  consider  themselves  lucky  if  they  are 
earning  '60  and  40  cents  a  day,  and  the  pro- 
ducer rarely  if  ever  handles  any  money,  they 
all  seem  to  get  ahead  somehow  and  have  a 
snug  little  sum  laid  away  in  the  bank.  They 
accomplish  all  this  by  a  system  of  exchanges, 
having  a  Center  Mart  where  all  produce  is 
sent  and  exchanged  for  such  other  supplies  as 
they  may  need. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  not  fully 
awakened  as  yet  to  the  advantages  of  doing 
business  in  this  way.  There  are  many,  of 
course,  who  take  their  goods  to  the  country 
store  and  exchange  their  produce  at  a  very 
low  figure  and  pay  a  very  high  price  for  the 
supplies  they  need.  Whereas,  if  they  would 
exchange  their  produce  at  a  fait  price  for 
supplies  at  wholesale  price,  they  would  make 
a  large  saving. 

It  is  generally  known  that  several  attempts 
have  been  made  by  parties  to  establish  some 
system  of  exchange,  but  they  were  failures, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  business  management, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  establishment  in  this 
city  some  ten  years  ago  of  the  Home  Supply 
Company  that  this  business  was  thoroughly 
developed,  and  the  rapid  and  continual  growth 
of  the  enterprise  shows  that  it  merits  the 
confidence  that  is  extended  to  it.  Everybody 
wants  to  buy  good  goods  cheap,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  an  incentive  to  do  business  on  a  cash 
basis  if  they  can  secure  their  supplies  at 
wholesale;  but  the  lack  of  money  need  not 
necessarily  deter  them  from  availing  them- 
selves of  wholesale  prices.  The  Home  Supply 
Company  is  all  that  its  name  implies— a  uni- 
versal supply  house,  occupying  the  building 
13  Front  St.',  devoted  entirely  to  the  wants 
of  out-of-town  customers,  which  is  the  only 
institution  of  the  kind  on  the  coast,  issuing 
catalogues  which  fully  describe  household  and 
Grange  supplies  of  every  description.  Prod- 
uce of  all  kinds  is  taken  in  exchange  or 
handled  on  commission.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  the  mass  and  assortment  of  goods  that  go 
in  and  out  of  their  place  in  a  day.  A  business 
of  this  kind,  carried  on  in  a  fair  and  square 
way,  should  succeed,  as  it  gives  the  people 
throughout  the  country  a  place  to  send  their 
produce,  a  place  to  get  everything  they  want 
and  a  place  to  go  to  when  they  come  to  the 
city. 

The  centralizing  of  trade  is  a  great  factor 
in  securing  low  prices.  There  are  still  many 
people  who  scatter  a  small  order  through 
many  different  houses,  and  not  only  have  to 
pay  for  packing  and  cartage  on  each  one,  but 
receive  no  particular  advantage  in  price  on 
such  a  small  bill.  Whereas,  if  the  entire 
order  was  placed  through  one  house  that 
makes  a  specialty  of  that  business,  every- 
thing could  be  shipped  expeditiously  without 
charges  for  packing  or  cartage,  and  also  make 
a  great  saving  in  freight.  It  isalsoa  pleasant 
thing  to  do  business  with  business  people,  and 
to  know  that  if  you  wish  to  find  a  market  for 
your  produce  and  ship  it  in,  at  the  same  time 
sending  an  order  for  such  supplies  as  you  may 
need,  that  you  have  your  goods  sent  to  you 
promptly,  and,  if  any  money  is  coming  to  you, 
have  it  remitted.  The  sooner  people  avail 
themselves  of  advantages  of  this  kind,  the 
sooner  will  they  get  out  of  debt  and  be  able 
to  lay  aside  something  for  improvements. 

Farmers,  Miners  and  Stockmen  would  do 
well  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  Home 
Supply  Co.  at  13  Front  St.,  San  Francisco, 
with  a  feeling  of  security  that  it  is  devoted 
to  their  interests  and  conducted  under  the 

.  golden  rule  of  treating  patrons  just  as  they 

i  si  ould  expect  to  be  treated. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 

THIRTEEN  EGGS  FOR  SI  OR  100  FOR  «6. 

Stock  from  ft  up,  all  breeds.  Carman  Bros., 
Campbell,  Cal. 


WILLI  *  M  NILES  &  CO. .Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


Thoroughbred  W.  Leghorns,  extra  fine;  eggs 
strictly  fresh.  $1  per  13.   J.  H.  Frazell,  San  Felipe. 


PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  F.  P.  Lowell 
Prop.,  Sacramento,  Cal.   Write  for  Circular. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283,  Stockton. 


Sheep. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  llBt. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Cocoanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(See  Analysis  in  Cat.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  1896.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  826  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Eolsteins, 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days' butter  conteBt:  Jerseys  and  Durhams  ' 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Regist'd  Berkshlres.  ! 

JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Niles  &  Co..  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  1878, 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 


DORSY  Orchard  and  Field  Cultivator. 

The  DORSY  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  McLean, 
but  with  some  valuable  patented  improvements; 
hence  we  offer  it  with  confidence  as  the  best  high 
wheel,  stiff  tongue  cultivator  in  existence. 
Teeth  of  any  kind  can  be  furnished. 

SIZES:   4  to  8  It.  cut. 

C.  P.  JENSEN,  Manufacturer,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  Agents, 

16-18  Drum  in  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Rancho  Yajome 

Thoroughbred 
B.  P.  Rock  Eggs 
$5  per  ioo. 

BIKDS  FOR  SALE  AT  REASON- 
ABLE RATES. 


Qox:  .251  A,  Napa,  Cal. 

Short=Horn  Bulls 

IFOIR,  SALE. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 


Baden  Station, 


San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal 


The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 

5  Short=Horn  Bulls 

FOR  SALE. 

One  and  two  years  old.  Good  ones;  some  out  of 
good  dairy  cows. 

Also  JACKS  AND  JENNIES  of  the  French 
Mammoth  family. 

Also  1  BLACK  IMPORTED  FRENCH  DRAFT 
STALLION. 

If  you  want  good  stock  come  and  see  them  or 
write  to 

E.  S.  DRIVER, 

Antelope,   Sacramento    County,  California. 

Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stan  p  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remenibe* 
the  But  is  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
1317  Castro  St.,     Oakland,  Cal 


$10 


FOR  THE  ON- 
ly  perfect  Incu- 
bator made. 
Freight  Prepaid 
to  your  nearest 
Railroad  Station 
or  Steamer  Landing.  The 
finest  Incubator  Catalogue 
ever  issued  mailed  free  if  you 
write  and  mention  this  paper 
PETALTJMA  nrCTJBATOR  CO.,  Petalnma,  Cal- 


SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS. 

LARGEST  STOCK  in  this  State 
at  Lowest  Price.    Try  He. 

G.  L.  HASKELL, 

fill  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  680,  l. on  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Berkshlres  and  Poland-Chinas  arc  again  in  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  10  premiums — 8  firsts,  3  seconds,  5  sweepstakes- 
out  or  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue. 


POISON  for  Farm  and  Orchard  Pests. 

STRYCHNINE,  PHOSPHOROUS,  CARBON  BISULPHIDE,  PARIS 
GREEN,  LONDON  PURPLE,  WHALE  OIL  SOAP,  CAUSTIC  SODA 
AND  LOWS  BAIT  OIL,  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

J.    R.    GATES    <&    CO.,    Druggists,    -4-17    S  a  n  so  me     St.,    S.  F 
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THE  DAIRY. 

Dairying  in  Southern  California. 

At  the  Anaheim  Farmers'  Institute, 
W.  J.  Cole  gave  a  brief  paper  on  dairy 
conditions  in  the  southern  counties 
with  some  notes  on  dairy  policies.  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  his  statements: 

The  climate  and  soil  are  as  nearly 
perfect  as  could  be  desired.  The 
warmest  weather  in  summer  has  never 
compelled  me  to  use  ice,  nor  the  coldest 
in  winter  to  warm  the  cream  by  fire. 

By  using  a  hand  separator  the  cream 
is  separated  sweet,  which  is  left  to 
stand  two  days  to  sour.  The  night  be- 
fore I  churn  1  put  the  cream  in  artesian 
water,  which  keeps  it  at  the  right  tem- 
perature, as  the  artesian  water  is  the 
same  temperature  winter  and  summer. 

Natural  pasture  can  be  had  from 
four  to  eight  months;  alfalfa  pasture 
lasts  the  whole  year.  By  different 
plantings  green  corn  fodder  can  be  had 
five  or  six  months;  with  beets,  pump- 
kins and  citrons  there  is  little  difficulty 
in  keeping  a  cow  to  a  full  flow  of  milk, 
regardless  of  the  time  of  year  when  she 
is  fresh. 

With  a  climate  and  soil  like  this,  suc- 
cessful dairying  depends  only  on  the 
man,  the  cow  and  the  market.  A  suc- 
cessful dairyman  must  have  a  taste  for 
it,  he  must  take  pride  in  his  stock  and 
in  the  article  he  produces;  he  must  be 
at  home  milking  time  865  days  in  the 
year. 

For  making  butter  a  person  must 
have  a  butter  cow.  There  are  5000 
registered  Jersey  cows  in  the  United 
States  with  records  of  two  pounds  of 
butter  per  day  and  over,  several  with 
three  pounds  and  over  and  a  few  with 
four  pounds  and  over.  These  enormous 
records  taken  from  a  breed  that  have 
been  kept  pure  and  bred  for  a  large 
flow  of  rich  milk  for  a  century  leaves 
little  doubt  in  my  mind  which  is  the 
butter  cow.  It  is  quite  common  to 
hear  experienced  dairymen  say  that 
half  and  three-quarter  bred  Jerseys 
are  better  than  pure-bred.  Why  cross 
Holstein  with  Jersey  to  increase  the 
butter  yield  when  the  Holsteins  are 
noted  for  the  amount  of  water  their 
milk  contains?  A  cross  with  beef 
breeds  I  consider  still  worse.  I  have  a 
few  pure-bred  Jersey  cows  and  a  regis- 
tered Jersey  bull  descended  from  such 
a  cow  as  Ida  Marigold,  Ida  of  St.  Lam- 
bert, Brown  Bessie,  Matilda  4th,  with 
public  records  of  sixty  pounds  of  milk 
per  day,  is  all  the  crossing  I  consider 
necessary. 

In  putting  the  butter  on  the  market 
avoid  the  storer  and  commission  men  as 
much  as  possible;  sell  direct  to  the 
consumer.  Avoid  crowding  the  mar- 
ket when  it  is  weak  by  having  the  cows 
fresh  when  butter  is  the  highest.  If 
you  do  have  a  surplus  when  it  is  low 
do  not  force  it  on  your  grocer  at  ten  or 
fifteen  cents  per  pound.  Get  large 
crocks  or  half  barrels  and  pickle  by 
keeping  it  in  a  cool  place.  It  will  keep 
several  months.  By  that  time  it  will 
be  worth  nearly  or  quite  double. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


The  De  Laval  Cream  Separators  have  revo- 
lutionized modern  dairying.  They  have  in- 
creased its  productiveness  throughout  the 
world  more  than  One  Hundred  Millions  of 
Dollars  a  year.  They  are  used  and  strongly 
endorsed  by  the  National  Depirtment  of 
Agriculture",  Washington,  and  by  every  State 
College  and  Experiment  Station,  as  well  as 
every  official  Agricultural  and  Dairying  Insti- 
tution in  Europe  and  Australia.  The  number 
in  use  now  considerablv  exceeds  100,000,  scat- 
tered over  every  civilized  country,  or  more 
than  ten  times  the  number  of  all  other 
centrifugal  separators  ever  made  combined. 
Their  use  and  conceded  superiority  is  world- 
wide. 


Selma  Dairy  Association. 


With  one  of  the  best  alfalfa  produc- 
ing sections  in  the  country  the  organ- 
ization of  an  association  similar  to  the 
one  now  in  successful  operation  here 
was  a  foregone  conclusion.  With  every 
acre  of  our  land  productive  in  glasses 
and  in  milk-producing  food  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  experiment  in 
this  dairy  proposition.  Since  the  or 
ganization  of  the  association  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  it  has  constantly  grown 
in  efficiency  until  it  now  represents  a 
capitalization  at  least  six  times  greater 
then  when  the  Fresno  creamery  plant 
was  purchased  and  the  milk  handled 
has  increased  in  even  greater  propor- 
tion. The  first  fear  was  that  as  there 
had  been  no  market  for  dairy  products 
and  no  attention  given  to  the  breeding 
of  dairy  stock  it  would  be  long  before 
the  creamery  would  have  milk  in  any 
quantity  to  handle.  Only  for  a  few 
months  was  the  progress  of  the  busi- 


( Impkon  ei>  Baby  No.  ~i) 

The  De  Laval  Cream  Separators  have 
created  and  developed  centrifugal  separation. 
They  were  first  and  have  ever  been  kept 
best,  as  well  as  actually  cheapest.  They  are 
better  to  day  than  ever  before.  The  standard 
of  De  Laval  perfection  is  constantly  raised 
higher.  Other  so-called  cream  separators  are 
mere  inferior  and  infringing  imitations. 
They  are  in  no  respect  the  equal  cf  the 
original.  Overwhelming  superiority  is  the 
universal  condition  of  De  Laval  sale.  The  De 
Laval  "Alpha"  and  "Baby"  machines  are 
now  made  in  every  size  and  style  from  $50  to 
$800. 

Send  for  brand  new  "Baby"  or  Dairy 
Separator  Catalogue,  No.  257,  containing  a 
fund  of  practical  dairying  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts  ,    I    74  Curt  land  t  St., 
Chicago.  New  York. 


ness  hampered  by  a  scarcity  of  milk. 
The  importance  and  value  of  the  cream- 
ery proposition  was  at  once  realized. 
The  fact  that  an  acre  of  alfalfa  in  this 
irrigated  section  would  feed  a  milch  cow 
a  year  has  been  demonstrated,  while  of 
such  fodder  as  wheat,  rye,  corn  and 
barley  two  crops  can  be  produced  an- 
nually. Green  feed  the  year  around, 
and  that  in  abundance,  is  the  first  im- 
portant advantage  which  we  have  over 
most  other  localities.  It  is  an  open 
question  whether  there  is  in  this  State 
a  better  location  for  a  creamery. 
Situated  as  we  are  on  the  main  railroad 
line  equally  distant  from  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  and  with  night  trains 
that  take  cream  or  butter  to  either  or 
both  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
the  State,  arriving  in  San  Francisco 
at  8  o'clock  and  in  Los  Angeles  at  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  creamery  has  succeeded  of 
course.  There  could  be  no  question 
about  it.  The  new  building  now  Hear- 
ing completion  will  add  greatly  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  work,  and  under  the 
competent  management  of  Superinten- 
dent Schmidt  it  will  soon  have  a  repu- 
tation beyond  the  confines  of  the  State. 
Five  thousand  pounds  of  milk  are  now 
being  handled  daily.  Pastuerized  cream 
is  being  shipped  to  San  Francisco  and 
to  Los  Angeles,  and  among  the  butter 
customers  are  the  railroad  restaurants 
along  the  line  in  both  directions  and  as 
far  north  as  Sacramento.  —  Selma 
Enterprise. 

The  Selma  Creamery  has  a  list  now 
of  fifty-five  patrons  which  furnish  milk- 
daily  and  is  turning  out  nearly  6000 
pounds  of  butter  or  its  equivalent  per 
month. 


Harvesting  Machinery 
Catalogue  No. 

Fumps  and  Engines  — 
Write  for  C  italogue 
No.  15. 


Write  for 


JACKSON'S   ECLIPSE    HAY  STACKER 
AND    LOADER. -PRICE  $I2S. 


JACKSON'S  IMPROVED  " ACflE"  RAKE  AND  BUCK  COMBINED  PRICE  $60. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  1A/ORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street   Sao  Fraoclscc. 


SOHE  OF  THE  USES  OF 


P.  &  B.  Building  Paper 

IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED. 

For  Sheathing  Houses  Under  Rustic— It  Excludes  Moisture,  Dampness  and 

Draughts. 

For  Insulating  Storage  Houses,  Creameries  and  the  Uke. 

For  Making  Sulphur  Houses  Used  in  Sulphuring  Fruit.   Sulphur  Fumes  Do  Not 

Affect  It  in  the  Slightest  Degree. 
For  Building  Poultry  Houses. 


YOU  SHOULD  ALWAYS  HAVE  SOME  ON  THE  RANCH. 

THERE  ARE  A  HUNDRED  OTHER  USES  YOU  CAN  PUT  IT  TO. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  address  the  makers: 

PARAFFIN E   PAINT   CO.,   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  Jones  Chain  Mower. 

UNLIKE  GEARED  MOWERS 

IT  HAS 

NO  NOISE!  NO  VIBRATION! 

NO  LOST  POWER  ! 
NO  COO  WHEELS  TO  WEAR  OUT! 
NO  BACKING  UP  TO  START  IN  THE 
GRASS. 

K  JO.NKS  ALL  STEEL  HAY  RAKK—  THE  ONI  \  ADJUSTABLE  HAY  RAKE  MAUI. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

GILMAN'S  pa™  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED    AUGUST    I,  1883. 

FIRST  PRIZE -Medal  and  Diploma-California  Midwinter 
International  Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost, 
sunburn,  rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  de- 
scriptive circulars. 

B.    F\  GILMAN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
480  NINTH  STREET  HAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI. 


SQUIRRELS, 


and  other  destructive  rodents  EXTERMINATED  WITH 

Pa-steur  Virus. 

The  rodents  contract  a  contagious  disease  which  rapidly  exterminates  them.   The  virus  is 

harmless  to  man  and  domestic  animals. 
Pastenr  Vaccine  Co.  Ld.  (Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers,  U.  S.  &  Canada)  56  5th  Ave  ,  Chicago. 


V 


"'ERTEL 

ICTOR 


HAY  PRESS 


A  Fast  and  Smooth  Baler. 

AddreM  GEO.  ERTEL  &  CO 


Quincy.  III. 


THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

This  machine  should  be  well  considered 
by  agents  and  prospective  purchaser!  la 
any  country.  It  U  by  far  the  cheapest  first- 
class  hay  and  straw  baler  in  the  market. 
It  is  an  all-steel  press  on  the  Inside,  sup- 
ported with  a  hardwood  frame  on  the  cut- 
side,  the  best  combined  construction  (or 
strength  and  durability  yet  produced.  Never 
fails  to  give  satisfaction.  No  better  selling 
machine  in  the  market.  Fully  warranted. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Correspondence 
solicited.   Mentioo  this  paper. 

ESTABLISHED  1867. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

816  MONTtJOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Blake,    /vtoffltt    <t-  Town©, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 
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F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  May  5,  18'<*7. 
Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
lless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
le  values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
oducer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
rancisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
r  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
notations  are  based  on  values  current 
k  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
i 'ha i.  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
.  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 

liould  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
mes,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 

pdue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
asons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
stifled  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
educe  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 
Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
her  California  products  for  the  past  week 

jnd  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 

prresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 

)llows : 

PRODUCE  RECEIPTS. 


FOR  THE  WEEK . 

lour,  x-sks   60,557 

ITheat,  ctls  59,895 

larley,  ctls   15.431 

>ats,  ctls   290 

torn,  ctls   7,665 

tye,  ctls   2,610 

leans,  sks    3,832 

'otatocs.sks   20,153 

)nlons,  sks   547 

lay,  tons   2.094 

Vool,  bales   3,696 

lops,  bales   31 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  l,  '»«. 

Lout  Year. 

5,098,643 

4,552,585 

10,287,906 

9,502,949 

4,652,679 

2,029.386 

509.155 

600.O36 

237,282 

225.300 

180,702 

95,237 

504,364 

469,103 

1 ,007,399 

948,141 

116,430 

105,927 

123,571 

122,046 

67,018 

81,003 

7,213 

11,478 

FOR  THE  WEEK. 


i'lour,  H-sks   72,112 

Vheat,  ctls   50,667 

Jarley,  ctls   42,327 

)ats,  ctls   2,711 

3orn,  ctls   1,336 

leans,  sks   377 

Jay,  bales   2,281 

ool,  lbs  

is,  lbs   51,415 

.  ey,  cases  

otatoes.pkgs   1,165 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  1,  '96. 

Last  Year. 

3,954, 167 

3,007,033 

9,678,658 

9,398.583 

3,573,855 

2,153.413 

31,309 

20,081 

22.405 

28,052 

349.755 

323,031 

58,775 

67,058 

13,864,249 

13,658,096 

1,225,803 

1,788,677 

2,214 

8.323 

75,786 

76,631 

Grain  Freights  and  Charters. 
There  is  virtually  nothing  doing  at  present 
in  the  way  of  chartering  vessels  for  grain 
|  loading,  and  the  outlook  is  not  encouraging 
■  for  much  business  in  this  line  in  the  near 
I  future.  Shippers  have  been  lately  unable  to 
secure  wheat  in  sufficient  quantity  to  admit 
of  making  up  cargoes,  particularly  at  such 
figures  as  they  felt  warranted  in  paying.  It 
will  be  nearly  sixty  days  before  new  wheat 
will  be  likely  to  arrive  freely  at  tidewater. 
In  the  meantime  there  is  little  probability  of 
any  special  activity  being  experienced  in  the 
market  for  grain  charters.  The  latest  en- 
gagement reported  for  wheat  loading  at  this 
port  or  Port  Costa  was  at  17s  6d  net  on  an 
iron  ship  to  Cork  for  orders  to  United  King- 
dom, Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk. 

GRAIN  CHARTERS. 

Tonnage  engaged.    Disengaged.     To  arrive. 

1897   12,293  83,985  206,594 

1896   27,048  65,389  195,559 

CHARTERS. 

British  bark  Auldgirth,  146'J  tons,  now  on 
the  Columbia,  wheat  thence  to  U.  K.,  Havre, 
Antwerp  or  Dunkirk  :  t'l  Is  3d. 

Flour. 

The  general  tone  of  the  flour  market  since 
last  review  has  not  been  so  firm  as  during 
the  preceding  week,  the  extreme  advance  at- 
tempted to  be  established  in  wheat  values 
about  a  fortnight  ago  not  having  been  sus- 
tained. Flour  values  are  not  quotably  lower, 
however,  and,  with  any  particular  activity  in 
the  demand,  there  would  likely  be  some 
hardening  in  prices.  Supplies  in  this  center 
are  of  quite  moderate  proportions. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  13  00@3  15 

Superfine,  good  to  choice  -          3  -XKa.3  35 

Country  grades,  extras  ,          4  10(84  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice  .'          4  20<s.4  35 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  35@4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  00(&4  2a 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  00@4  25 

Wheat. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1H9S-96.  7496-S7. 

Llv.  quotations. . . . .  5s6d@5s7d  6s3Wd@6s4Kd 

Freight  rates               2lH@23ys  17tf#....a 

Local  market          $1.07W@1.10  |1.32'/4@1.37V4 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

The  recent  lack  of  activity  in  the  local 
wheat  market  is  well  illustrated  by  the  clear- 
ances of  the  past  month,  which  footed  up  only 
four  cargoes,  or  barely  an  average  of  one  per 
week,  whereas  in  busy  times  it  has  not  been 
uncommon  for  clearances  of  wheat  ships  to 


average  one  per  day.  In  September  last 
thirty-five  wheat  cargoes  were  cleared  from 
this  port,  being  over  one  cargo  per  day  for  the 
entire  month,  Sundays  and  holidays  included. 
The  current  month  and  June  bid  fair  to  make 
still  lighter  showings  than  April  in  the  mat- 
ter of  wheat  exports.  There  are  only  three 
ships  now  on  the  engaged  list  for  this  season's 
loading,  two  being  destined  for  Europe  and 
the  other  one  for  South  Africa.  The  wheat 
for  these  vessels  has  been  mostly  if  not 
wholly  secured.  While  the  crop  outlook  in 
this  State  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  a  month 
ago,  particularly  in  the  southern  portion,  the 
yield  may  prove  better  than  many  now  antici- 
pate, provided  there  is  generally  favorable 
weather  from  this  time  forward  until  harvest. 
The  rainy  season  may  be  considered  ended, 
and  there  are  few  localities  now  where  rain 
would  prove  of  any  special  benefit.  What  is 
most  to  be  desired  is  the  avoidance  of  hot  and 
blighting  north  winds.  Immediately  follow- 
ing last  review,  there  was  not  much  change 
in  the  general  condition  of  the  local  market, 
although  speculative  values  sagged  slightly 
at  the  close  of  last  week,  with  most  of  the 
trading  in  December  option.  There  was  a  re- 
covery Monday  of  about  a  cent  in  December 
wheat,  while  May  commanded  91.85%,  the 
latter  option  being  at  present  practically  the 
same  as  spot  wheat.  The  sample  market  dis- 
played no  life  worth  mentioning.  The  specu- 
lative market  sagged  on  Tuesday,  most  of  the 
advance  of  previous  day  being  lost.  With 
more  firmness  Wednesday  in  Chicago,  and 
steadiness  in  Liverpool,  the  option  market 
here  improved,  Dec.  wheat  selling  a  cent 
higher  than  on  previous  day.  Spot  market 
continued  inactive. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on 
April  1st  and  May  1st: 

Tons—  .\/iril  Ul.    May  1st. 

Wheat   33,638  *34,074 

Barley   16,154  tl0,827 

Oats   5,253  3,836 

Corn   1.366  540 

*  Including  20,348  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  11,428 
tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  2371  tons  at  Port  Costa,  4510  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st 
inst.  show  an  increase  of  436  tons  for  month  of 
April.  A  year  ago  there  were  69,597  tons  wheat  in 
Call  Board  warehouses. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  $1.34^1.36%. 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $L18%@1.21. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  IL.86;  December 
at  $1.19^@1.20%. 

California  Milling  $1  35  (ail  42H 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside    1  30  w-l  32V- 

Oregon  Valley   1  30  01  32% 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  25  01  40 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  25  @1  35 

Barley. 

Stocks  show  considerable  reduction  for  the 
past  month,  according  to  the  Produce  Ex- 
change report,  which  gives  supplies  on  1st 
inst.  at  10,827  tons  in  all  Call  Board  ware- 
houses, including  San  Francisco,  Port  Costa 
and  Stockton,  the  total  being  5327  tons  less 
than  at  the  beginning  of  preceding  month. 
There  is  little  outward  movement  at  present, 
and  business  on  local  account  is  of  light  pro- 
portions. While  there  are  no  heavy  quanti- 
ties offering,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
scarcity  during  the  balance  of  the  season,  as 
dealers  and  consumers  do  not  care  to  stock  up 
with  feed  descriptions  beyond  immediate  re- 
quirements. Brewing  barley  of  old  crop  will 
be  needed  some  time  after  new  barley  comes 
in,  but  with  only  local  demand,  the  ohances 
are  stocks  will  prove  ample.  Prices  continued 
much  the  same  as  last  quoted  for  offerings  in 
the  sample  market.  Call  Board  trading  in 
barley  options  was  light  and  fluctuations  kept 
within  a  rather  narrow  range.  Spot  market 
closed  weak,  with  offerings  fairly  liberal,  but 
the  option  of  Dec,  new  crop,  barley  sold  at  an 
advance. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  —  %—  c;  December, 
1897,  delivery,  72%(§74%c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 

Call  Board  Dec.  feed  sold  at  74%rg74%c. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   70  @  72V4 

Feed,  fair  to  good   65  @  67K 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   T7H@  85 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

Oats. 

A  steamer  brought  from  the  Puget  Sound 
section  about  3S00  sacks,  but  beyond  this  the 
arrivals  were  insignificant.  Supplies  in  local 
warehouses  on  the  1st  inst.  were  reported  at 
3836  tons,  being  1400  tons  less  than  a  month 
ago.   The  market  has  ruled  moderately  firm, 


WALTER  A. WOOD  Tubular  STEEL  MOWER. 


NO  side  draft. 
30,000  in  use 
on  the  Pacific 
coast. 


No  lost  motion. 

Runs  25%  lighter  than  other  mowers. 


DOUBLE-SWIVEL 

PITMAN, 
STEEL  JAWS  AND 

KNIPE  HEAD. 


Horse  Hay  Rakes  ~  We  have  'em;  good  ones,  too,  at  $20  each. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

421  AND  423  MARKET  STREET  BAN  ER  AN  CISCO,  CAL. 


particularly  for  choice    to  select  qualities. 

There  are  no  very  heavy  offerings  of  any  sort, 

but  stocks  of  high  grade,  either  milling  or 

feed  oats,  are  especially  light. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  25  @1  30 

White,  good  to  choice  1  10  @1  17V4 

White,  poor  to  fair   97tf©l  07H  j 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  07M@1  15 

Milling  1  12(4«»1  17V4 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  40  @1  45 

Black  Russian   92*4@1  00 

Red  1  00  @1  17& 

Corn. 

The  market  has  inclined  decidedly  in  favor  1 
of  the  holding  or  selling  interest  since  last  re-  \ 
view,  with  local  stocks  of  slim  volume  and 
mainly  in  second  hands.   There  were  only  540 
tons  reported  in  city  warehouses  on  1st  inst., 
as  against  1366  tons  a  month  ago.  The  scarcity  | 
is  now  particularly  of  Large  Yellow,  which  is 
commanding  stiffer  figures  than  Large  White,  j 
Owing  to  tolerably  firm  figures  ruling  for  j 
wheat,  Small  Yellow  is  selling  to  very  good 
advantage,  being  in  request  mainly  for  chicken 
feed. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   824®  85 

Large  Yellow  1  00  @1  02K 

Small  Yellow  I  00  @1  02(4 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  fl  B>   —  @  — 

Rye. 

A  greater  demand  than  exists  for  this  cereal  j 
could  be  easily  satisfied.  Market  is  easy  at  1 
previous  quotations. 

Good  to  choice   80  <3  82i4  I 

Buckwheat- 
There  is  so  little  doing  in  Buckwheat  that 
it  is  difficult  to  name  quotations.  Asking  rates 
and  prices  readily  obtainable  are  at  a  wide 
variance. 

Good  to  choice  125  @1  35 

Silverskin  1  30  @1  40 

Beans. 

A  New  York  authority  of  high  standing 
gives  the  following  report  under  recent  date 
of  the  Eastern  bean  market,  prices  quoted 
being  per  60-pound  bushel : 

The  business  of  the  week  has  centered  largely 
in  the  export  demand,  which  has  continued  ex- 
ceedingly good,  and  has  so  far  reduced  local  hold- 
ings as  to  give  a  better  tone  to  the  general  mar- 
ket.   Possibly  the  requirements  of  the  jobbing 
trade  have  expanded  a  liitle.  but  it  ?s  very  gen- 
erally conceded  that  the  future  course  of  the  mar- 
ket will  be  governed  mostly  by  the  movement  of 
shippers.   Some  other  things  may  have  an  intiu- 
ence  at  times,  such  as  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  interior  dealers  to  sell  at  the  price,  or  shortening 
supplies  as  farmers  become  busy  with  the  spring 
work,  etc.,  but  these  do  not  usually  bring  perma- 
nent support  to  the  position.   If  the  crop  of  beans 
that  is  now  being  marketed  was  of  fine  quality  the 
conditions  would  undoubtedly  be  different,  but  a 
Kood  deal  of  the  stock  is  more  or  less  soft  and  the 
danger  of  carrying  it  into  hot  weather  la  so  appar- 
ent  that  receivers  have    been  unusually  free 
sellers.  Already  some  lots  have  shown  a  slight 
trace  of  must.   Probably  TOO  pounds  of  Marrow 
have  sold  to  exporters  during  the  week  at  $1.10, 
and  most  of  the  jobbing  business  has  been  at  the  i 
same  figure :  one  or  two  sales  reported  2!4c  higher, 
and  that  rate  is  now  quoted  for  fancy  quality. 
Medium  have  ruled  quiet,  but  are  in  light  stock  , 
and  held  more  firmly.   Pea  have  had  fair  call  and 
cleaned  up  closely ;  sales  were  at  85c  up  to  Thurs- 
day, when  a  little  business  was  done  at  HT/tc,  and  i 
the  feeling  has  since  been  quite  strong.    Not  ! 
much  interest  in  White  Kidney,  Yellow  Eye  or  . 
Turtle  Soup.    The  market  for  Red  Kidney  has  1 
been  somewhat  excited,  and  prices  have  made  a  | 
further  material  advance.   Shippers  had  pretty 
good  orders,  and  with  quite  reserved  offerings  both 
here  and  in  the  interior,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
force  values  upward.   Early  business  was  mostly  I 
at  $1.45.  then  a  few  transactions  were  reported  at  | 
$1.50,  and  later  sales  were  at  il. 55(3.1.60.  with  I 
holders  now  generally  asking  more.   Lima  drag-  j 
ging  heavily  at  lower  prices,  being  now  quoted  at  I 
$1.15(31.20,  Lady  Washington  slightly  tinner,  but  ! 
not  quotably  higher.   Green  peas  have  held  about 
steady,  but  Scotch  have  shown  further  weakness.  | 

Buyers  in  the  local  market  have  not  been  | 

numerous,  and  when  they  did  operate  it  was  ' 

mostly  in  a  small  way,  or  when  anything  like  j 

wholesale  transfers  were  effected  prices  had  to 

bo  decidedly  to  buyers'  suiting.  Receipts  are 


not  heavy,  nor  are  spot  stocks  of  large  volume, 
but  with  the  limited  inquiry  existing  there  is 
more  than  enough  of  most  varieties,  and  the 
market  in  consequence  is  devoid  of  notewor- 
thy strength.  The  kinds  in  most  liberal  sup- 
ply appear  to  be  Small  Whites,  Lady  Wash- 
ingtons  and  Pinks.  Offerings  of  Limas  are 
also  fairly  liberal  as  compared  with  the  in- 
quiry. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  lbs  $1  io  @i  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  00  @1  20 

Lady  Washington   75  @i  00 

Butter,  small   1  10  @\  25 

Butter,  large   1  40  @1  60 

Pinks   1  00  @1  10 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  90  (6)2  00 

ge"JV- ;,   1  30   @1  40 

Red  Kidneys...-   175  ®2  00 

Limas.good  to  choice   1  50  @1  60 

Black-eye  Beans   1  65  @1  75 

Horse  Beans   75  @  90 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75  (|3  00 

Garbanzos.  small   2  00  @2  25 

Dried  Peag. 

Not  many  Dried  Peas  of  local  production  are 
arriving,  nor  is  there  any  very  urgent  inquiry 
for  them,  although  strictly  choice  are  salable 
at  full  current  figures. 

Green  Peas,  California  $140  @1  55 

Nlles  Peas   1  20  @1  35 

Wool. 

The  market  has  quieted  down,  speculative 
purchasing,  both  here  and  in  the  interior,  hav- 
ing practically  ceased.  Neither  scourers  nor 
manufacturers  are  doing  anything  of  conse- 
quence in  domestic  wools,  nor  are  they  likely 
to  until  the  tariff  question  is  wholly  settled 
and  the  new  law  goes  into  operation.  That 
the  proposed  tariff  will  be  made  retroactive 
seems  now  exceedingly  doubtful.  Fears  are 
also  entertained  that  it  will  be  well  into  mid- 
summer before  Congress  gets  through  tinker- 
ing with  the  proposition.  In  the  meantime 
manufacturers  continue  to  import  wools,  duty 
free,  and  it  is  said  many  of  them  have  now 
fully  a  year's  supply  on  hand. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  (g)16 

Northern  California,  free  13  G915 

Mountain,  free  11  @15 

Northern  defective  11  @13 

San  Joaquin  foothill  10  @13 

San  Joaquin,  12  months   8  @10 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  7  months  8  @11 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @13 

Oregon  Valley,  medium  14  @14V4 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  13yj@14 

Oregon,  Eastern   8  @10 

Hops. 

The  following  review  of  the  hop  market  in 

the  East  is  clipped  from  a  New  York  circular 

of  recent  date : 

Dealers  still  report  an  exceedingly  dull  trade  so 
far  as  new  business  is  concerned.  They  have  been 
making  fair  deliveries  on  early  contracts,  and 
these  hops,  along  with  the  old  stock  that  brewers 
had  on  hand,  have  removed  the  necessity  of  im- 
portant fresh  purchases.  There  has  been  much 
discussion  as  to  the  amount  of  stock  brewers  are 
using  in  comparison  with  last  year,  and  it  is 
pretty  generally  conceded  that  requirements  this 
winter  and  spring  have  been  less  than  usual  be- 
cause of  a  lighter  consumption  of  liquors.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  call  for  supplies  has  kept 
constantly  below  what  have  seemed  to  be  light 
offerings  and  values  have  been  shrinking  ever 
since  the  turn  of  the  year.  At  the  present  writing 
quotations  are  still  more  or  less  nominal.  Occa- 
sional sales  or  strictly  choice  Oregons  are  mak- 
ing to  brewers  on  usual  terms  at  liy$<g)12c  and  of 
finest  States  at  10c,  but  to  effect  sales  on  the  open 
market  less  money  would  have  to  be  accepted, 
while  for  common  and  medium  qualities  almost 
any  reasonable  bid  would  be  considered. 

The  local  market  presents  a  very  quiet  ap- 
pearance, offerings  and  demand  both  being 
light.  Values  remain  nominally  as  for  some 
time  past,  with  little  or  nothing  to  warrant 
anticipating  any  material  changes  in  quotable 
rates  for  months  to  come.  Prices  for  coming 
crop  are  expected  to  rule  at  very  much  the 
same  range  as  has  prevailed  the  past  season. 
Advices  from  the  interior  warrant  anticipat- 
ing the  belief  that  the  crop  will  be  larger 
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than  last  year,  judging  from  reports  of  in- 
creased acreage. 

Fair  to  choice.  1896  crop  10  @12 

Hay  and  Strmv. 

The  noteworthy  feature  of  the  week  in  the 
hay  market  was  the  arrival  of  new  crop— a  j  de"man(j 
carload  of  oat -the  first  of  the  season,  coming  1 
from  Cornwall,  Contra  Costa  county,  on  Mon- 
day. It  was  of  fair  quality  and  brought  $7 
per  ton.  A  small  quantity  of  new  alfalfa, 
first  cutting,  arrived  from  Clarksburg.  Mar- 
ket for  old  hay  continued  quiet  and  favorable 
to  buyers.  Straw  remained  in  ample  supply 
and  low  in  price. 


week,  but  with  little  demand,  mostly  of  an 
indifferent  character,  the  market  has  shown 
the  same  tendency  in  favor  of  buyers  as 
previously  noted.  The  foreign  demand  has 
been  lately  restricted  materially  by  adverse 
legislation  in  European  countries.  The  local 
not  sufficient  to  absorb  the  yield, 
even  when  the  crop  is  a  light  one.  Some  new 
crop  Water  White  Extracted  arrived  Wednes- 
day and  sold  up  to  0J£e  in  a  small  way. 


White  Comb.  1-B>  frames   9  @I0 

Amber  Comb   5  @  7 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5!4@  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3»4@  4 

Dark  Tule   2*4  <a— 


Wheat  7  50®  10  50  1 

Wheat  and  Oat  7  00®10  00  ; 

Oat   6  0°®  8  50  i 

Barlev   6  00®  8  50 

ciove?::...:.".  «oo®  7«> 

Stock  Hay   4  50®  5  50  | 

Alfalfa  6  00®  7  50 

Compressed  6  00@  9  50 

Straw,  *  bale   35®  50 

KUlatnfl*. 

The  market  has  ruled  moderately  firm  for 

nearly  all  descriptions  of  millstuffs  quoted 

herewith,  but  the  tendency  in  favor  of  the 

seller  was  most  pronounced  on  Cracked  Corn. 

Bran.  9  ton  M  00®15  00 

Middlings  16  5O®18  00 

Barley,  Rolled  15  50@16  00 

Cornmeal  19  50®20  00 

Cracked  Corn  21  50@22  00 


Beeswax. 

Not  much  offering  of  any  description  and  the 
market  is  firm,  with  some  holders  asking  an 
advance  on  quotations. 

Fair  to  choice,  V  lb  25  @27 

Live  Stock  aud  MeatH. 
Beef  has  been  selling  fairly  well,  quotable 
prices  continuing  about  as  last  noted.  Mut- 
ton brought  tolerably  steady  figures,  but  the 
market  could  not  be  said  to  be  firm.  Hogs 
were  in  fair  request  and  values  showed  more 
steadiness  than  during  preceding  week. 


over  the  figures  current  the  preceding  week. 
An  active  demand  for  eggs  to  go  into  cold 
storage  has  aided  materially  in  strengthen- 
ing the  market.  Seriously  defective  qualities 
continued  to  move  slowly  and  went  at  rather 
low  prices. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  12>4'3— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..  11K@12 

California,  good  to  choice  store  11  @UV4 

California,  common  to  fair  store  10  ®10W 

Oregon,  prime  10K®11 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  —  @— 

Duck  eggs  12  @12!4 

Vegetable!*. 

Onion  market  is  unsettled,  with  the  trade 
just  about  to  turn  from  old  product  on  to  new. 
Stocks  of  Old  are  not  large,  but  there  are 
very  few  now  wanted.  New  Red  of  fair 
quality  are  on  market,  with  prospects  of  quite 
free  receipts  at  an  early  day.  String  Beans 
arriving  from  Vacaville  brought  l^'^c  per 
lb.  Asparagus,  Peas  and  Rhubard  continued 
in  liberal  receipt.  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers  and 
Creen  Peppers  were  on  market,  but  they  did 
not  make  much  of  a  showing. 


Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  f  lb   5^4®  6 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  @  5% 

Beef,  3d  quality   4)4®  5 

Mutton— ewes,  4V4@5c;  wethers  5  ®  5^4 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  small  aud  medium.  3S8@  3*4 

Hogs,  large  hard   3V4®  3^ 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4*4®  5 

Veal,  small, ¥  lb   6  <g»  7 

Lamb,  spring,  ~f  lb   6  @  7 


Seed*. 

Since  last  review  a  shipment  of  96,000  lbs. 
Mustard  seed  went  forward  by  Panama 
steamer  for  New  York.  Prices  remain  with- 
out quotable  improvement,  although  some 
holders  refuse  to  let  go  at  prevailing  rates. 
Flaxseed  market  is  very  quiet  at  nominally 

unchanged  figures.    Business  in  Bird  seed  is  |  situation  was  particularly 
within  range  of  previous  prices.    The  season 
for  Alfalfa  seed  has  ended  and  values  now  are 
poorly  defined. 


Per  ell. 

Mustard,  Yellow  1  40@1  60 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  50@2  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  -  2  00®2  25 

Flax  1  50@1  60 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  ®2K 

Rape  2M@2X 

Hemp  8M@8* 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5V4@5*4 

Hags  aud  Bagging. 

The  same  inactivity  previously  noted  is  still 
being  experienced  in  the  Grain  Bag  market. 
While  quotations  show  little  change,  the  mar- 
ket lacks  firmness.  The  uncertainty  as  to 
tariff  legislation  on  this  product  is  interfering 
seriously  with  business.  Wool  Sacks  are 
moving  in  light  quantities  at  prices  practi- 
cally the  same  as  have  been  current  since  the 
opening  of  the  season. 

Calcutta  Grainbags,  buyer  July    55«®  b% 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5^4®  &H 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100   5  40  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  27  (*— 

Wool  sacks,  3V4  lb  24  @— 

Gunnies  10  ®— 

Bean  bags   4  @  m 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5H®  7V4 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

The  Hide  market  is  without  change  as  re- 
gards quotable  values,  but  there  is  a  moder- 
ately firm  undertone,  in  prospect  of  a  duty  on 
imported  stock.  Pelts  are  not  in  as  active 
demand  as  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  prices  re- 
main as  before.  Tallow  is  selling  at  former 
easy  rates. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   8  @— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs        7  @— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs          6tf@  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  6V4®  7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  6!4®  7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   8  @  7 

Wet  Salted  Veal   6  @  7 

Wet  Salted  Calf   7  ®  8 

Dry  Hides  12*®  13 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .  9  ®10 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  @15  — 

Horse  Hides,  large  — 

Horse  Hides,  medium  — 

Horse  Hides,  small  25 

Colts'  Hides  25 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  50 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  40 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  25 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  10 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  — 

Elk  Hides   9 

Tallow,  good  quality   2\, 

Tallow,  No.  2   2 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @25 

Kid  Skins   5  @_ 

Honey. 

The  arrivals  have  been  light  the  current 


Poultry. 

The  market  for  old  fowls  was,  in  the  main 
in  unsatisfactory  shape  for  sellers,  and  the 

bad  where 
stock  was  small  and  poor  as  well  as  old. 
Young  poultry  of  desirable  size  and  in  fine 
condition  did  not  lack  for  custom  at  fairly 
good  prices,  some  extra  large  and  select  com- 
manding an  advance  on  quotable  values. 
Very  small  young  stock  went  at  low  figures, 
and  was  not  easily  placed. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   — ®  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  f,  lb   11®  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   II®  13 

Hens,  Cal.,  "#  doz  3  50@4  50 

Roosters,  old  4  00@4  25 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  7  00®8  00 

Fryers  5  50®6  00 

Broilers,  large  5  00®5  50 

Broilers,  small  2  25@8  50 

Ducks,  young,     doz   5  50@7  00 

Ducks,  old  3  50®4  00 

Geese,  *  pair  125®  — 

Goslings,  ~«  pair  1  25®  1  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  $  doz  125®  — 

Pigeons,  Young  1  25®  1  50 

Butter. 

Market  has  presented  a  better  tone  this 
week,  with  values  at  a  little  higher  range 
than  had  been  ruling.  Several  causes  have 
aided  in  bringing  about  the  improvement, 
among  them  a  fairly  active  shipping  demand, 
considerable  packing  on  local  and  speculative 
account  here  and  in  the  interior,  and  last  but 
i  not  least,  reports  of  grass  feed  running  short 
in  some  dairy  sections  in  the  middle  and 
southern  portions  of  the  State.  The  Hum- 
boldt district  and  southern  Oregon  give  prom- 
ise, however,  of  forwarding  more  liberally 
later  in  the  season  than  during  any  previous 
year. 

Creamery  extras,  *  lb  I3H®14 

Creamery  firsts  13  ®13tf 

Creamery  seconds  12tf®!3 

Dairy  select  13 

Dairy  seconds  II 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  10 


Asparagus,  choice,  ¥  box   1  75®  2  Oil 

Asparagus,  common,  *  box   75®  1  50 

Beans,  Garden,  *  lb   10®  12^ 

Beans,  Lima,  "R  lb   — ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ¥  100    60®  75 

Cauliflower,     doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  ~&  doz   50®  75 

Egg  Plant,  ¥  lb   — @  — 

Garlic,  f>  B>   1®  2 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  »>  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ¥  lb   — ®  — 

Okra.  Dried,  f,  lb   10®  12V4 

Onions,  Red,  H  cental   75®  1  25 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   2  50®  3  50 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  y  lb   V®  1 

Peas,  Green,  f,  sack   40®  60 

Pepper,  Bell,  V  large  box   — ®  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ¥  lb   25® 

Rhubarb,  r*  box    4(X<t 

Squash,  Cream,  "r  box   — ® 

Squash,  Summer,  ¥  box   — @ 

i  Tomatoes,  Mexican,  per  box   1  75® 

lne    Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  *  box   —  a 


75 


I  25 


Potatoes* 

The  market  for  Old  Potatoes  is  decidedly 
weak,  with  prices  low  and  irregular.  As  the 
season  is  nearly  ended,  there  is  naturally  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  dealers  to  speedily  clean 
up  stocks.  In  a  few  weeks  there  will  be 
virtually  no  demand  for  Old.  New  potatoes 
are  now  arriving  in  fair  quantity,  mostly 
from  Alameda  county.  Choice  New  are  bring- 
ing tolerably  good  figures,  but  the  more  com- 
mon grades  are  selling  down  close  to  the 
prices  ruling  on  good  Old.  Sweets  are  almost 
out  of  market. 

IN  SACKS. 

Early  Rose,  River,  ¥  cental   50®  75 

Peerless,  River   — @  — 

Reds  River   80®  70 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   50®  70 

Burbanks.  River   40®  55 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  aud  Tomales   50®  60 

Burbanks,  Oregon   50®  85 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — ®  — 

New  potatoes,  9  cental   75®  1  25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  cental   1  40@1  "5 

The  Fruit  Market. 


Culls. 
7  ®— 
6  @— 
5K®  6 
5*®  6 
5*®  6 
6  @- 

6  @- 

7  @— 
9H@10 
7   @  8 

—  @10 

-  @1  00 
ta  75 
@50 
®50 
®75 
®50 
®40 
ta  20 
@25 

ta  20 

ffllO 
@12 
4®  3 
®  2* 
ta  X, 


«il2 
win  4 

®10M 


Mixed  store. 

NEW  BUTTER— PACK  OF  1897. 

Creamery  in  tubs  14   ®  144 

Pickled  roll  14  ®14H 

Dairy  in  tubs  134®14 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  13  ® 134 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  10  <£12 

Cheese. 

This  market  is  hardly  quotably  higher,  but 
the  tendency  is  to  firmer  figures,  with  pros- 
pects of  better  prices  being  realized  at  an 
early  day,  particularly  on  high-grade,  well- 
seasoned,  full  cream  cheese.  In  a  small  way 
or  for  very  favorite  marks  higher  prices  than 
quoted  are  being  realized. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   64®  7 

California,  good  to  choice   54®  6 

California,  fair  to  good   5  @  54 

California,  "Young  Americas"   64®  74 

Eggs- 

The  tide  in  this  market  has  again  turned  in 
favor  of  the  selling  or  producing  interest, 
at  least  so  far  as  choice  to  select  qualities  are 
concerned.  Recent  purchases  have  been  made 
of  strictly  fresh  and  in  every  way  desirable 
stock  at  an  advance  of  half  a  cent  to  a  cent 


SEWING 


Just  arrived,  a  large  consignment  of  our  celebrated  Alliance  Sewiug  Machines. 

guaranteed  for  ten  years:  price.  S22. 

Brand:  1-lb.  pkgs. :  per  lb  #  .13'.. 

Aran  teed  equal  to  Arbuckle's. 
Prunes— oOOO's  In  L'j-lb.  boxes:  very  fancy:  a  convenient  package:  per  lb. . .  .06 

.<»0 
.40 

;  per  doz   1.05 

WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH. 

J.  M.  MOORE,  221  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


/     Just  arrived,  a  large  consig 
I  Oak  and  walnut  styles:  guarai 
I      Whole  Boast:  Coll'ee— Lion 
J  The  above  Coffee  Is  guar, 

S.      Prunes— 60- GO'S  In  25-lb.  boxes:  very  fancy:  a  convenient  package:  |>er  lb. .. 
MiPHINFI       I     -Icily-Glass  tumblers:  very  choice:  warranted  to  come  within  all  requlre- 

lnatninCiO.     f  nifins  of  ibc  Pure  Food  law:  per  doz  

I      Borax  Miap— Very  choice  article:  20-bar  box.  !>Oe;  100-bar  box   4. 

v     Hroouis— XXX  Brooms;  special  drive:  per  doz   1. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Apples  of  last  season  continued  on  the  mar 
ket  in  moderate  quantity,  Eastern  and  home 
product,  but  they  are  mostly  out  of  cold  stor- 
age. They  are  moving  slowly  within  range  of 
previously  quoted  values,  sales  at  full  figures 
being  the  exception.  Pears  out  of  cold  storage 
are  also  offering,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  be  quotable  in  a  regular  way.  They  were 
held  mainly  at  ML 75(38. 00  per  box.  The  de- 
maud  for  this  fruit  is  now  quite  limited,  and 
prices  are  necessarily  somewhat  irregular. 
As  indicated  in  last  review,  Strawberries 
have  been  arriving  very  freely,  with  the  qual- 
ity decidedly  improved  and  prices  at  a  lower 
range  than  last  quoted.  Choice  Sharpless  and 
other  large  berries  sold  close  to  the  figures 
current  on  Longworths.  In  some  instances 
the  large  berries  brought,  all  things  consid- 
ered, the  better  price.  Cherries  arrived  in 
small  quantity,  principally  from  Vacaville  and 
Sacramento  river  section,  but  they  were 
mostly  small  and  so  unripe  as  not  to  be  desir- 
able. It  is  probable  that  next  week  there 
will  be  a  much  better  display,  both  as  to  I 
quantity  and  quality.  Cood  to  fairly  choice 
commanded  #l.2ofntl.50  per  box,  while  select 
Black  were  held  as  high  as  $2. 50.  Gooseberries 
were  received  in  a  small  way,  the  first  con- 
signments coming  from  Napa.  The  Rlkai. 
Pkess  expects  in  next  issue  to  be  able  to  give 
quotat ions  on  most  of  the  early  summer  fruits. 
Green  Almonds  were  on  market  and  were  ob- 
tainable down  to  25c  per  drawer,  but  did  not  j 
attract  much  attention.  The  demand  for 
Green  Almonds,  as  also  for  Green  Walnuts  for 
pickling,  is  almost  invariably  very  limited. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tler,  per  box   2  00®  2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-tt>  box   1  50®  2  00 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-tb  box   1  25®  1  50 

Apples,  common,  f(  50-lb  box   1  00®  1  25  J 

Cherries,  Black,  choice  to  fancy,  ?  box.  2  00m.  2  50 

Cherries,  fair  to  good.  ~f  box   75®  1  25 

Raspberries,  Tfr  basket   — @  — 

Strawberries,  Longworlh,  chest   4  00®  5  O0 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   3  50®  4  50 

Urled  Fruit. 

Mail  advices  from  New  York  of  late  date 


furnish  the  following  concerning  the  dried 
fruit  market  on  the  Atlantic  side : 

The  market  for  evaporated  apples  lias  remained 
very  much  in  the  same  position  as  reported  last 
week.  The  export  demand  has  continued  active— 
perhaps  men'  so  than  last  week,  and  with  stronger 
advices  from  the  interior  the  market  is  very  Ann. 
Stock  is  now  held  fully  as  high,  and  in  some  cases 
even  higher  at  primary  points  than  it  Is  here.  For 
strictly  prime  Sftc  is  an  inside  Hgure,  wood-dried 
seldom  Belling  under  8%C  and  many  lots  are  held 
higher,  with  an  occasional  sale  reported.  Choice 
could  not  be  moved  to  any  extent  above  3^(«3'»c. 
though  stock  generally  held  about  1c.  Fancy 
grades  receive  little  attention  exceot  from  local 
jobbing  trade  and  tone  rather  easy.  Stock  grading 
below  prime  neglected.  Sun-dried  quarters  have 
had  more  attention,  mainly  from  speculators,  and 
tone  tinner;  very  few  sun-dried  arriving  or  wanted. 
Chops  in  light  supply  and  held  very  Hrmly.  Cores 
and  skins  dull  and  weak:  round  lots  of  prime  ob- 
tainable at  11  55,  possibly  $1.5u.  Raspberries  held 
up  to  13c  In  some  cases,  but  12c  about  all  that  can 
be  realized— few  wanted  at  that  figure.  Other 
small  fruits  pretty  well  cleaned  up  and  held  nrmly 
at  full  prices  quoted.  California  fruits  moderately 
active  and  steady. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs  ,  1896,  per  lb   9  ®11 

Apricots.  Cal.  Royal,  bags,  1896,  per  lb         8  ®10 

Peaches,  California,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb. ...  10  ®14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1H96,  unpecled,  lb   6  ®I0 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality  . . .  3  ®  7 

In  the  local  market  for  dried  and  evaporated 
fru'ts  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  jobbing  trade 
in  progress,  but  beyond  this  there  is  not 
much  business  to  record.    Of  most  Kinds  there 
is  not  enough  ottering  to  admit  of  other  than 
small  jobbing  operations.     Apricots  are  in 
very  light  supply,  and  present  offerings  in- 
clude little  of  desirable  quality.    Peaches  are 
in  only  moderate  supply  and  are  steadily 
held,  especially  other  than  very  low  grades. 
Pears  are  nearly  out  of  stock  and  bid  fair  to 
be  wholly  so  long  before  the  opening  of  the 
coming  season.    Prunes  are  in  better  supply 
than  any  other  tree  fruit,  and  of  this  variety 
it  is  estimated  there  are  only  thirty-five  to 
forty  carloads  remaining  in  the  entire  State, 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  parties. 
No  trouble  is  anticipated  in  effecting  a  clean- 
up during  the  next  few  months.    All  stocks 
could  now  probably  be  very  speedily  disposed 
of  if  holders  were  willing  to  accept  the  figures 
which  were  current  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
steamship  Monowai,  sailing  for  Australasia 
at  the  close  of  last  week,  carried  56,140  lbs. 
fruit  for  Australia  and  17,605  lbs.  for  New 
Zealand.    The  outlook  for  coming  crop  in  this 
State  is  somewhat  varied.    Apricots  promise 
exceedingly  well  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley 
and  most  portions  of  the  State.    The  yield  of 
peaches,  according  to  present  estimates,  will 
be  above  the  average.    The  crop  of  pears  will 
likely  be  light,  but  there  may  be  enough  fcr 
all  actual  needs.    With  a  full  crop  of  this 
fruit,  there  is  generally  a  surfeit,  and  mote 
than  can  be  satisfactorily  or  profitably  dis- 
posed of.    Prunes  are  reported  to  be  dropping 
badly  in  the  Santa  Clara  and  Sonoma  valleys 
and  also  in  the  San  Joaquin  district,  but  this 
fruit  generally  sets  so  heavily  thata  thinning 
out  of  about  50  per  cent  is  necessary  to  enable 
that  remaining  on  the  tree  to  develop  to  a  re- 
.    spectable  size.    This  loss  in  the  number  of 
prunes  is  apt  to  be  more  than  made  up  by  in- 
crease in  size  and  improvement  in  quality. 
The  Eastern  fruit  crop,  according  to  all  re- 
cent advices,  will  be  considerably  lighter  than 
last  year,  and  this  gives  encouragement  to 
anticipate  an  improved  demand  for  local  prod- 
uct the  coming  season. 

KVAPOKATKD  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  lb   7i4®  1\ 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   f 9 

Apricots.  Moorpark   11  ®12V4 

Apples,  in  boxes   4v4@  b*4 

Nectarines,  White   4ft®  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4  ® — 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   I   m  I', 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy   b'4(a 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  10  ®u 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   4  ®  5 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  6  ffl— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4   ®  4V4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         3  ®  4 

Plums,  pitted   3>4®  4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   24®  2& 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  small  sizes   1*4(81  2x4 

Prunes,  Silver   6  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DHIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   5  ®  6 

Apples,  sliced   2  ®  2Ji 

Apples,  quartered   S  ® — 

Figs,  Black   —  fa- 
Figs,  White   2H®  3V4 

Plums,  unpitted   1   ®  1^4 

BatnliHi 


There  is  no  improvement  to  note  in  the 
raisin  market.  Demand  is  exceedingly  slow 
for  London  layers  and  loose  Muscatels,  which 
constitute  the  bulk  of  present  supplies.  Mar- 
ket for  above  kinds  is  lacking  in  strength, 
with  quotations  representing  little  else  than 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

•!•  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49* Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


May  8,  181)7. 
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the  extreme  views  of  holders.  Sultanas  are 
in  light  stock  and  in  a  small  way  sell*  to  fair 
advantage.  Seedless  Muscatel  are  practi- 
cally out  of  market,  and  the  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  Dried  Grapes. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-lh  box   1  00(S>  1  10 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  f,  fi>  4&@5 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  4 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  Wt&  — 

Sultanas  54@6 

Seedless  Muscatel   —&  — 

Dried  Grapes  ,   — @  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  of  desirable  quality,  such  as  choice 
to  select  Navels,  were  in  good  request  and 
brought  moderately  firm  figures.  Seedlings 
of  high  grade  were  not  neglected,  but  natu- 
rally did  not  command  as  good  prices  as  best 
Navels.  Seriously  faulty  oranges,  either 
Navels  or  Seedlings,  had  to  go  at  compara- 
tively low  prices  to  secure  custom. 

Lemon  market  was  quite  liberally  supplied, 
as  compared  with  the  demand,  prices  continu- 
ing as  last  quoted,  and  for  other  than  strictly 
choice,  well-sweated,  the  market  was  not 
firm  at  the  quotations.  Limes  from  Mexico 
were  in  fair  supply,  but  were  mostly  too 
green  to  be  sought  after. 

Oranges— Wash.  Navels,  choice,^  box.  3  25(51  3  75 
Wash.  Navels,  off  qualities,  fi  box. . .  1  50®  2  50 

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet   1  50(a).  2  00 

Cal.  Seedlings   1  00(a),  2  00 

Cal.  St.  Michaels   1  f*m  2  50 

Cal.  Mandarin   @  

Mexican   @~  ~ 

Urape  Fruit,  T«  case   3  00(a),  4  00 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  f,  box   2  00®  2  2o 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  2i®  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75@  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  V  box   6  0(l(ai  ft  50 

Cal.,  small  box   1  00®  1  25 

Nats. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  record  in  this  mar- 
ket. As  is  usual  during  the  summer  season, 
there  is  virtually  no  demand  for  either  Al- 
monds or  Walnuts.  Values  show  no  quotable 
change.  Choice  Almonds  are  scarce.  Wal- 
nuts are  in  fair  supply  for  this  late  date. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8   @  9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5   @  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   4l/2®— 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell  

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @— 

Walnuts  While,  soft  shell   7'4®— 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hard  shell   5'/2@  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4   <ai  o 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5   (a)  b 

Pine  Nuts   8  <aliu 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Sacramento  County  Grangers'  An- 
nual Picnic. 


power  to  make  the  picnic  enjoyable, 
and  certainly  were  successful  in  the 
highest  degree.  Lecturer. 


California  Dried  Fruits  at  New 
York. 


New  York,  May  1.— California  Dried  Fruits- 
Firm  for  evaporated  apples;  steady  for  other 
fruits;  evaporated  apples,  choice,  3S£@4c;  fancy, 
4H@4MC.  Prunes,  2H®7c,  as  to  size  and  iiualny. 
Apricots  —  Royal,  8(n'llc;  Moorparlt,  12(»  15c. 
Peaches— Unpeeled,  6®10c;  peeled,  ll@14c. 

California  Nuts,  quiet;  Walnuts,  6^®7'/2c;  al- 
monds, paper  shell,  12@13c;  soft  shell,  fcc. 

New  Yokk,  Mav  5.— California  Dried  Fruits- 
Firm;  evaporated  apples, fancy,  4ys(«  4?4c.  Primes, 
SH@7c,  as  to  size  and  quality.  Apricots,  Royal, 
stallc;  Moorpark,  12@15c.  Peaches,  unpeeled, 
6(5)10c  ;  peeled,  11®  14c. 

California  Nuts,  quiet,  steady.  Walnuts,  614 
@7S4c;  almonds,  paper  shell,  12@13c;  soft 
shell,  9c.  

Among  the  many  modern  institutions 
of  Japan,  electricity  very  naturally 
takes  a  leading  position.  The  absence 
of  gas  works  in  the  country  alone  will 
account  for  the  prominence  which  is 
bound  to  be  given  to  this  branch  of  the 
engineering  industry.  Here,  where 
earthquakes  and  other  seismic  disturb- 
ances are  so  frequent,  the  impossibility 
of  adopting  a  general  system  of  gas 
piping  throughout  any  large  town  is  at 
once  apparent.  Then,  again,  Japan  is 
well  off  for  water  power  in  many  of  its 
important  centers,  with  the  result  that 
the  cost  of  lighting  or  traction  by  elec- 
tricity is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Self-propelling  fire  engines  are  be- 
coming the  fashion.  Boston  has  just 
added  one  to  her  fire-fighting  equip- 
ment—not the  first,  by  the  way,  that 
has  been  turned  out  in  the  United 
States— and  it  will  probably  not  be 
long  before  other  cities  will  follow  suit. 


To  the  Editor:— The  annual  picnic  under 
the  direction  of  Pomona  Grange  No.  2,  took 
place  Saturday,  May  1st,  at  Graham's  Grove, 
about  twelve  miles  southeast  of  Sacramento 
and  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  southwest 
of  the  town  of  Elk  Grove. 

This  grove  consists  of  over  a  thousand  of 
white  oak  trees  from  one  foot  in  diameter  to 
three  feet  and  is  in  an  inclosure  of  over  200 
acres. 

The  grounds  are  level  and  the  grass  was 
just  in  the  right  condition  to  keep  down  dust 
and  be  enjoyable.  There  is  a  large  dancing 
platform  with  canvas  shade,  raised  seats  for 
music  and  seats  all  around  the  outside  for 
on-lookers.  There  are  pumps,  buckets,  cups, 
tanks,  water  carts,  and  large  cakes  of  ice  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  thirsty,  so  that  the 
most  fastidious  temperance  persons  cannot 
complain  of  going  home  with  dust  in  their 
throats.  There  are  grounds  staked  and  roped 
for  running  and  jumping  prizes.  There  is  a 
bicycle  graded  track  of  about  one-fifth  of  a 
mile. 

These  annual  picnics  have  been  given  for  a 
number  of  years  under  the  direction  of 
Pomona  Grange,  and  each  year  adds  some 
new  feature  to  the  entertainment  whereby 
they  are  being  better  conducted  and  more 
popular.  Everybody  wants  to  go  to  the 
Grangers'  Picnic,  and  nearly  every  available 
rig  at  the  livery  stables  is  engaged  weeks  in 
advance,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  a  blank 
space  in  the  program  if  we  did  not  see  Laf- 
ferty  with  his  fine  rigs  with  four  and  six-in- 
hand. 

There  was  an  almost  continuous  line  of  four- 
horse  rigs  running  from  Elk  Grove  to  the 
grounds,  carrying  people  from  the  cars.  If  a 
person  could  have  gone  up  in  a  balloon  about 
1000  feet  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  a  novel  sight 
would  have  presented  itself.  Taking  the 
grove  as  the  grand  central  hub,  and  all  the 
roads  from  the  four  points  of  the  compass  as 
the  radiating  spokes  and  teams  of  all  kinds 
and  descriptions,  besides  innumerable  bicy- 
cles, mounted  by  both  sexes,  could  be  seen 
slowly  wending  their  way  to  a  grand  central 
focus. 

A  person  could  hardly  realize  that  there  were 
so  many  horses  and  carriages  in  this  country 
until  he  looked  around  and  saw  the  great 
number  hitched  to  trees  and  fences,  besides 
those  that  were  constantly  coming  and 
going.  The  tradesmen,  mechanics  and  pro- 
fessionals were  there,  the  officials,  the  hold- 
overs and  the  expectants  were  there,  and 
those  that  thought  it  good  to  leave  the  drudg- 
ery of  the  farm  and  household  for  a  day  of 
outing  were  there  with  their  smiles  and  good 
cheer. 

About  12  o'clock  saw  numerous  white  table 
cloths  being  spread  on  the  green  grass,  and 
a  generous  distribution  of  inviting  things 
took  place.  A  keen  appetite  seldom  stops  to 
take  an  inventory,  but  proceeds  to  break 
bread  with  little  ceremony. 

The  aroma  of  the  boiling  coffee  would  seem 
to  give  license  to  enter  most  any  of  the  elab- 
orate encampments  without  solicitation. 

What  a  splendid  thing  it  is  to  see  three  and 
four  generations  give  up  the  cares  of  life  for 
one  day  in  the  year  to  a  social  reunion,  renew 
our  old  acquaintances  and  form  new  ones. 

These  picnics  are  not  given  for  money-mak- 
ing adventures.  We  want  a  little  something 
for  a  rainy  day,  otherwise  the  more  we  make 
the  more  we  distribute  in  the  way  of  prizes 
and  comforts  and  conveniences  on  the  grounds. 
If  we  can  procure  liberal  concessions  from  the 
railroads,  with  increased  popularity  and  the 
right  enterprise  these  picnics  in  a  short  time 
will  be  only  second  to  the  noted  picnics  of 
Williams  grove  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  officers  to  manage  the  picnic  are  se- 
lected from  the  subordinate  granges  in  Sacra- 
mentoCo.,that  belong  to  PomouaGrange.  The 
principal  officers  are:  Ed  Lynjh,  president ; 
E.  Greer,  secretary :  and  Mr.  Schulmeyer, 
treasurer.  As  one  of  the  committee,  I  kept 
in  almost  constant  circulation  among  the 
throng  of  people,  and  I  did  not  hear  an  unkind 
word  or  any  dissatisfaction.  I  say  it  was  an 
exceptionally  nice-conducted  lot  ot  people. 

Daniel  Flint. 


Stockton  Orange  Picnic. 


Evergreen  and  Free  Ice  Cream. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 
BUY  THE  BEST. 


Deafness  Cannot  He  Cored 

liy  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafDess,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


San  Jose  Grange  was  undecided  on 
the  annual  picnic  question  until  Mr. 
Holland  in  behalf  of  evergreen  volun- 
teered to  provide  ice  cream  free  of 
charge.  "  This,"  says  the  Grange  his- 
torian, "  carried  the  day,  and  the  pro- 
position to  hold  the  picnic  at  Evergreen 
was  then  greeted  with  enthusiasm." 


H.H.H. 


Mark. 


The  by-products  of  the  Pittsburg 
Gas  Works,  says  the  Post  of  that  city, 
pay  the  expenses  of  that  profitable  es- 
tablishment, and  leave  its  receipts  for 
gas  clear  gain.  Concerning  by-products 
of  other  industries,  it  is  said  that  those 
of  oil  refineries  are  both  profitable  and  I 
valuable ;  and  the  molasses  of  beet 
sugar,  once  considered  and  treated  as 
comparatively  of  no  account,  now  sup- 
plies very  considerable  quantities  of 
potash  and  alcohol.  Oleic  acid,  a  resi- 
due of  stearine  making,  is  now  utilized 
in  soap  making.  The  mother  water  of 
salt  works  furnishes  much  useful  ma- 
terial ;  the  soapy  liquor  in  which  raw 
wool  has  been  washed  is  made  to  pro- 
duce large  quantities  of  grease,  known 
as  "  Rheims  grease,"  for  soap  making, 
and,  in  fact,  nearly  half  the  weight  of 
some  fleeces  is  of  a  substance  which, 
treated  with  an  acid,  gives  the  Rheims 
grease. 

The  researches  and  experiments  of 
Messrs.  Broca  and  Richet  have  led 
them  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cere- 
bral nervous  system  is  incapable  of  per- 
ceiving more  than  an  average  of  ten 
separate  impressions  per  second.  Af- 
ter each  excitation  of  the  nerves  a 
period  of  inertia  follows,  lasting  about 
one-tenth  of  a  second,  and  during  this 
period  a  new  impression  cannot  be 
made.  According  to  the  same  author- 
ity, a  person  cannot  make  more  than 
ten,  or,  at  the  most,  a  dozen,  separate 
voluntary  movements  of  any  kind  in  a 
second,  although  the  muscles,  inde- 
pendently of  the  will,  are  capable  of 
making  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty. 

List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


On  Wednesday,  April  28th,  the  very 
pleasant  home  of  W.  L.  Overhiser  was 
thrown  open  to  the  members  of  Stock- 
ton Grange  and  their  friends,  who  were 
invited  to  come  there  and  "  picuic."  A 
nicer  place  could  not  have  been  found. 
The  grounds  are  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful, with  eight  or  ten  large  orange 
trees  in  full  bloom  ;  also,  a  huge  canopy 
of  roses,  and  many  kinds  of  shrubbery, 
including  a  high  hedge  of  lilacs.  The 
quaint  old  porch  was  draped  with  a 
large  flag  and  was  bright  with  flowers. 
The  tables  were  spread  under  the  im- 
mense ivy-covered  oaks.  After  all  the 
good  things  had  been  sampled,  all  re 
paired  to  the  house  and  enjoyed  them- 
selves in  social  talk  or  listening  to  mu- 
sic, both  instrumental  and  vocal,  read- 
ings, recitations,  etc.  Mr.  Overhiser 
and  family  did  everything  in  their 


Horse  Medicine! 

D.  D.  T.,  1868. 

Will  Remove  All  Callous  Lumps,  Spavins. 
Wind  Galls,  King:  Bone.  Fole  Evil,  and  Will 
Care  Sweeney,  Scratches,  Sore  Shoulders, 
Distemper,  Contraction  of  Leaders.  Fistula, 
and  All  Blemishes  on  the  Horse. 

AS  A  FAMILY  LINIMENT,  IT  IS  THE  BEST 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  anyone  who  says  he  has  as 
good  or  better  liniment  than  the  H.H.H.,  for  he  is 
an  impostor  and  you  will  surely  waste  your  money 
if  you  buy  it.  Insist  on  having  the  H.H.H.  and  no 
other.  Examine  uvery  bottle  to  see  if  the  name  of 
Henry  H.  Moore  is  on  label  pasted  on  bottle,  and 
the  Hrm  name  is  on  outside  cover  of  wrapper,  be- 
fore you  buy  it. 

Manufactured  by 

H.   H.  HOORE  &  SONS, 

Cor.  Sutter  St.  and  Miner  Ave., 

STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA. 

DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  20,  1897. 

581,105.— Bottle  Stopper— J.  A.  Donahue,  Los 
Angeles.  Cal. 

581,021. — Wave  Power— J.  M.  Dyer,  S.  F. 

581,023.— Insulator— S.  L.  Foster.  S.  F. 

581,157.— Bottle— W.  S.  Hannaford,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

581,159. — Amalgamator — J  A.  Hedge,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

581,212.— Feed  Water  Heater— Jones  &  Wilson, 
Fulton,  Or. 

581,006.— Stone  Cutter— D.  Kilpatrick,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

580,877.— Curling  Iron— E.  K.  Middlekauf,  S.  F. 
581,012  —Power  Transmitter— U.  Root,  Coquille, 
Or. 

580,959.— Mop  Head— P.  .T.  Scharbach,  Woodburn, 
Or. 

581.044— Telephone  Skjnai  W  F.  Smith,  S.  F. 

580,965  — Horse  Training  Device— J.  W.  Weath- 
ers, Llano,  Cal. 

581,188. — Milk  Tester — G.  G.  Wicksou.  S.  F. 

581,095. — Ru B her  Pedals— I.  J.  Wilhird,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  by  mail  or 
telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


The  Universal  Supply  House. 
FARM 
DAIRY 


SUPPLIES 


Groceries,  ♦  Hardware, 
Agricultural  Implements, 

Harness,  Hoots,  Shoes,  Dry  Goods,  Music,  Etc. 
Send  4c  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Produce  Taken  In  Exchange. 
Home  Supply  Co.,  l3FrontSt.,San  Francisco, Cal. 


NEW    YORK.  CHfl/VlPION, 


Established  1888. 

MINE 
MILL 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Co's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  pater* 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  lending  paper,  and  only  weekly;  16  large  pageo. 

Bk  spue  to  »ee  It  before  subscribing  for  any  other 

a   w   Vark  Jk  CO..  Sfl  Fifth  A  vp    r'TTITAno  TU. 


Best    Self-Dump  Rake, 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Operated. 
Four  sizes— 8  ft.,  SI  ft.,  10  ft.,  12  ft.  Combined  Pole 
and  Shafts.  All  steel  if  preferred.  Agents  every- 
where. Write  for  catalogue.  W  C.  RARIG,  Gen. 
Agt.,  3'0  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 

HOOKER  &  CO 


SCALES 

.  16-18  DRUMM  STREET.  S  f 


Competent  Orchardist  and  General  Farmer 

WANTS  CHAROE  OF  RANCH. 

Able  to  do  all  mechanical  work  required  on  resi- 
dence or  ranch.  Highest  references,  or  security. 
Address  GEORGE  CHURCH,  Colfax,  Cal. 
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HARVESTER  KING. — Binder,  12-foot  Cut. 

DID  YOU  EVER  BEFORE  HEAR  OF  A  PERFECT  BINDER  CUTTING  A  12-FOOT  SWATH  ? 

We  guarantee  it  to  cut  and  bind— to  bind  all  it  will  cut— just  as  perfectly  as  any  7-fOOt  machine  ever  constructed,  and  the  draft  will  be 
no  greater.  Forty  acres  a  day  is  its  capacity.  It  elevates  the  grain  only  22  inches  above  the  platform.  Platform  Is  42  inches  wide.  Wheels 
are  44  inches  high  and  with  12-inch  tires.    It  is  double  geared.   This  will  revolutionize  harvesting.   Send  for  circulars. 


Harvester  King  Headers.— 10  or  12-foot  Cut. 

Highest  and  Widest  Wheels.  Steel  Cutter  Bar.  Steel  Ledger  Plates  on  Sections. 

The  latest  and  most  complete  Header  we  put  on  the  market .  All  steel.  42-inch  platform.  Double 
geared.  Wheels  44  inches  high  with  12-inch  tires  on  each.  Guaranteed  in  every  respect.  Easier  draft 
than  any  header  on  the  market.  Driver  can  sit  or  stand  when  driving.  Reel  can  be  manipulated  In 
any  direction.    Spout  can  be  removed  and  binder  attachment  put  on  if  desired.    Send  for  circulars. 


Original  and  Genuine  Buckeye  Mower. 

This  Is  the  longest  lived  and  most  graceful  of  all  grass  cutters.  It  has  been  crowned  with  the 
grandest  prizes  and  highest  competitive  honors  attainable  In  this  world.    All  sizes.    Write  for  prices. 

IMOTIf  P  THIS  IS  THK  ORIGIN  AX  AND  (.KM  INK  HI  CKKVK  MOWER.  NOT 
11V*  I  1VL.  ONLY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  OOA8F  HI  T  OF  THE  ffHOU  WOULD! 

Write  for  Prices. 


Genuine  Hollingsworth  and  Gem  Mil  Steel  Sulky  Rakes.      Hand  and  Self  Dump. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16=18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Thirty=Two  Years  in  the  Front  Row ! 

More  HODGE  Headers  in  use  in  California  than  all  other  makes  put  together. 

BETTER    THAIN    EVER,    AND    STILL    I  IN    THE    LEAD  ! 


Hodge's  Steel  Frame, 

DOUBLE  GEAR. 

Hodge's  Steel  Frame, 


SINGLE    OEM  R. 

Hodge=Haines  Wood  Frame, 

SINGLE  GEAR. 

WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES  != 


iWE  ARE  STRICTLY  IN  IT! 


HODGE'S    STEEL    EKA.ME    HEADEK  —  DOIBLK    UK  Alt 


THE     BEST     /W  AV  IJ>  fci  ! 


THE    DEERE  DRAPERS, 


IDEAL  MOWERS. 


PONY  BINDERS. 


WITH    KOLLLK    AND    BALL  ISEAKINOS. 


DEERE,  HOLLINGSWORTH. 
MND    BUCKEYE  RMKES. 


HUDUE'S    STEEL    EKAME    "CENTKK    DK1VE"    "STOP    OKAI'EK"    HEAOKK      SINGLE  OEAK. 


Full  Line  Top  Buggies,  Surreys,  Road  and  Spring  Wagons  and  Carts.- 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  209=1 1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT 


ETIN. 
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The  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Javas. 


There  are  many  indications  that  the  poultry  interest 
is  commanding  public  attention  more  commensurate 
with  its  importance  than  ever  before.  We  have 
recently  published  statistics  showing  this.  Another 
indication  of  the  fact  is  found  in  the  disposition  of 
experiment  stations  to  take  up  lines  of  poultry  in- 
vestigation, and  of  the  State  Legislatures  to  provide 
for  it.  California  showed  her  disposition  to  enroll 
herself  among  progressive  poultry  States  by  the 
appropriation  which  passed  both  houses  providing 
for  a  local  poultry  experiment  station.  The  Gover- 
nor did  not  see  fit  to  approve  the  measure,  because 
the  public  funds  were  already  heavily  drawn  upon 
in  other  directions;  but  if  the  public  mind  remains  in 
the  same  trend  the  work  will  come  sooner  or  later. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recently  done  some  very  valuable  work  in  publica- 
tion of  information  about  poultry  diseases  and  care, 
and  there  now  appears  a  very  careful  and  discriminat- 
ing account  of  the  breeds  now  in  use  among  poultry 
men.  As  the  publication  cannot  reach  all  who  are  in- 
terested, we  have  arranged  to  present  the  portraits 
and  descriptions  in  the  columns  of  the  Rural  Press. 
The  work  is  by  George  E.  Howard,  secretary  of  the 
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National  Poultry  Association,  and  the  publication  is 
naturally  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  Division 
of  Animal  Industry  of  the  department.  We  shall 
peruse  the  matter  until  all  the  breeds  are  duly  set 
forth  in  our  columns. 

Mr.  Howard  classifies  poultry  in  ten  clases,  and 
then  subdivides  his  classes  into  groups,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  general  purpose  breeds:  The  American 
class. 

(2)  The  meat  or  table  breeds:  The  Asiatic  class. 

(3)  The  egg  breeds:  The  Mediterranean  class. 

(4)  The  ornamental  breeds:  The  Polish,  Exhibition 
Games,  Miscellaneous,  and  Bantam  classes. 

The  Plymouth  Rock  is  the  most  popular  of  all  va- 
rieties of  poultry  as  a  general-purpose  fowl.  Its 
medium  size,  hardy  growth,  and  good  laying  quali- 
ties make  it  a  practical  fowl  for  the  farm.  The 
Barred  variety  is  the  most  generally  known  of  the 
Plymouth  Rock  classes,  and  their  history  dates  back 
a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.    Various  bloods 
were  used  in  its  making,  the  belief  being  general  that 
they  originally  came  from  a  cross  between  the  Amer- 
ican Dominique  and  Black  Java.    It  has  also  been 
shown  that  the  Light  Brahma,  Dark  Brahma,  and 
Pit  G  ame  have  been  used  in  their  making. 
The  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  as  shown  in  the  en- 
engraving,    is  of  a  grayish-white 
color,  regularly  crossed  with  par- 
allel bars  of  blue-black  running  in 
straight,  distinct  lines  throughout 
the  entire   length  of    the  feather, 
and  showing  on  the  down  or  under 
color  of  the  feathers.     The  barring 
is  somewhat  smaller  on  the  hackle 
and  saddle  feathers  than  on  other 
portions  of  the  body     The  bird  is 
of  medium  size,  with  broad  neck, 
flat  at   the  shoulders,    the  breast 
is  full,  and  the  body  broad  and  com- 
pact; medium-sized  wings,  that  fold 
gracefully,   the   points  being  well 
covered    with    breast  and  saddle 
feathers.   A  medium-sized  head,  or- 
namented with  upright,  bright  red 
comb  and  wattles;  a  large,  bright 
eye;  and  yellow  beak,  legs,  and  toes, 
places  the  picture  before  us  in  its 
entirety.     The  difference  between 
the  Barred  and  the  Pea-comb  Barred 
is  that  the  latter  has  a  small,  firm, 
and  even  pea-comb,  instead  of  a  sin- 
gle comb. 

For  the  farmer  market  poultry- 
man  they  are  favorites,   being  of 


medium 
with  a 
breast, 
most 


size,  well 
deep,  full 

making  a 
admirable 


proportioned, 


The  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  besides  being  a  prac- 
tical fowl,  is  also  one  of  the  most  sought  after  by 
fanciers.  No  class  is  better  filled  at  the  average 
poultry  show  of  the  country  than  is  theirs.  Their 
graceful  figure,  upright  carriage,  and  active  natures 
endear  them  to  all  as  a  farmer's  fowl. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Barred  Ply  moth  Rock 
are  noticeable  in  the  other  Plymouth  Rock  classes, 
excepting  that  of  color.  The  size,  shape,  general 
outlines,  and  qualities  are  the  same  in  the  other  va- 
rieties as  in  the  Barred.  The  White  Plymouth  Rock 
is  pure  white  in  plumage  throughout,  and  the  buff 
variety  is  a  clear  buff,  uniform  in  shade  except  the 
tail,  which  is  deep  buff  or  copperish-yellow  brown. 
The  buff  color  should  extend  to  the  under-color  as 
much  as  possible;  the  deeper  the  better. 

The  standard  weight  of  cocks  is  9}  pounds;  hens,' 
7}  pounds;   cockerels,  8  pounds;    and  pullets,  63 
pounds. 

The  Java  variety  is  the  oldest  of  the  American 
class,  and  at  one  time  was  considered  the  most  profit- 
able of  all  breeds.  At  present  they  are  not  raised 
extensively;  the  more  modern  or  newer  breeds  have 
seemingly  supplanted  their  favoritism.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  should  be  so,  as  they  are  practical 
and  good  general-purpose  fowls.  In  size  they  are 
about  like  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  but  differ  in  general 
symmetry  and  appearance.  They  are  good  layers 
and  do  well  in  winter,  and  for  table  purposes  they 
make  nice  eating.  They  mature  early,  are  good  sit- 
ters and  mothers,  and  are  easily  kept  in  confine- 
ment. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  Javas:  Black,  Mot- 
tled and  White.  The  Black  is  more  generally  seen 
than  the  others,  though  the  Mottled  have  of  late 
years  been  very  numerously  represented  at  the 
shows.  The  plumage  of  the  Blacks  is  glossy  black 
throughout;  the  Mottled  are  of  broken  black  and 
white  in  wings,  tail,  and  sickles,  and  the  balance  of 
the  plumage  is  evenly  intermixed  with  white  and 
black;  the  White  Java  is,  as  its  name  implies,  pure 
white  throughout.  They  have  a  small  single  comb, 
standing  upright  on 
head  in  both  male  and 
female.  Their  shanks 
and  toes  are  free 
from  feathers,  yellow 
in  color,  with  the  bot- 
tom of  feet  yellow. 

The  standard 
weight  of  cocks  is  9J 
pounds;  hens,  71 
pounds;  cockerels,  8 
pounds;  and  pullets, 
6j  pounds. 


MOTTLED   JAVA  HEN, 


FEATHERS 


BARRED   PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


bird  for  market 
purposes.  They  are 
hardy,  mature  ear- 
ly, and  make  ex- 
cellent broilers  from 
eight  to  twelve 
weeks  old.  They 
are  good  layers  the 
year  round,  and  in 
winter  they  lay  ex- 
ceptionally well. 
Their  eggs  are 
brown  in  color  and 
average  eight  to  a 
pound.  They  are 
good  sitters  and  ex- 
cellent mothers. 


PAIR   OF   BLACK  JAVAS. 
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Weather  and  Crops. 

Fortunately  it  is  not  often  that  the  season  takes 
such  a  sad  turn  at  springtime  as  it  has  this  year. 
The  truth  established  by  a  few  early  experiences 
that  generous  winter  rains  do  not  insure  fruition, 
and  that  the  spring  showers  are  after  all  the  ruling 
factors  in  the  making  of  shallow  rooting  crops,  has 
been  quite  sharply  exemplified  this  year.  April  for- 
sook her  proverbial  character,  and  gave  us  dry  heat 
instead  of  moist  heat,  and  the  result  appears  in  the 
past  of  somewhat  doleful  observations,  which  the 
local  observers  of  the  State  weather  service  furnish 
for  publication  upon  another  page  of  this  issue. 
This  unfortunate  turn  of  the  season  accounts  for  the 
disappointment  of  the  grain  growers,  and  is  proba- 
bly largely  concerned  also  in  the  reduction  of  the 
fruit  crop.  As  stated  in  last  week's  Rural,  there 
will  not  apparently  be  any  amount  of  fruit  which 
will  interfere  with  good  prices — in  fact  there  ought 
to  be  generous  values  to  compensate  for  the  loss  in 
weight. 

Much  of  the  condition  of  the  fruit  still  depends 
upon  the  weather  of  the  next  few  days.  If  the 
showers,  of  which  there  seems  some  promise  in  the 
skies  as  we  write,  do  come  in  quantity  to  promote 
the  cultivation  of  orchard  and  vineyard,  they  will 
materially  increase  the  amount  of  marketable  fruit. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  May  12,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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Total  Rainfall 
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Red  Bluff  
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*Up  to  5  v.  If.  May  11 :  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 


E.  W.  Davis  to  be  Secretary  of  the  University. 

Hon.  E.  W.  Davis,  of  Santa  Rosa,  a  well  known 
teacher  and  farmer,  long  prominent  in  connection 
with  the  order  of  Grangers,  has  been  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  State  University  at  Berkeley.  The  po- 
sition is  practically  for  life,  and  the  salary  is  $2500 
per  year.    Mr.  Davis  was  born  in  Iowa  in  1849,  and 


has  lived  in  California  for  forty-three  years,  residing 
continuously  in  Santa  Rosa.  In  1877  he  was  elected 
school  superintendent  of  Sonoma  county  and  served 
the  full  three-year  term.  In  1895  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  same  position,  which  he  still  holds. 
Mr.  Davis  is  a  graduate  of  the  Santa  Rosa  High 
School,  the  old  Brayton  College  School  of  Oakland 
and  the  State  University.  He  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Alumni  Association  committee  that  was  instru- 
mental in  the  passage  of  the  University  tax  bill  be- 
fore the  late  Legislature.  The  new  secretary  is 
well  known  throughout  the  State,  having  lectured 
continuously  for  many  years  before  teachers'  insti- 
tutes and  farmers'  clubs.  He  is  at  present  the  lec- 
turer of  the  State  Grange. 


Fruit  Outlook. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  assume  on  the  basis 
of  dismal  reports  that  we  are  to  have  a  very  short 
crop  of  fruit  this  season,  as  compared  with  former 
years.  It  is  beyond  question  that  much  damage  has 
been  done  by  unseasonable  weather,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  number  of  bearing  trees  is 
greater  than  ever  before;  also,  that  the  reports  as 
related  to  all  varieties  of  fruits  are  not  uniformly 
bad  from  all  sections.  For  example,  prunes  are  said 
to  be  short  in  some  of  the  lower  Santa  Clara  dis- 
tricts and  in  Sonoma  county,  but  the  crop  still 
promises  to  be  heavy  in  the  foothills,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  upper  San  .loaquin  valley  output 
will  be  enormous.  With  reference  to  apricots, 
peaches,  and  probably  pears,  the  situation  is  the 
same.  A  round  of  the  San  Francisco  dried  fruit 
houses  made  to-day  (we  write  on  Wednesday)  devel- 
ops the  fact  that  the  dealers— who  are  proverbially 
well  informed— in  spite  of  adverse  reports,  expect  as 
large  a  supply  as  in  any  former  season  in  the  history 
of  the  business.  Hut  again  it  must  be  said  that  the 
estimates  of  prospective  fruit  crop  made  in  any 
season  prior  to  the  middle  of  June  should  be  held 
subject  to  revision,  for  any  day  it  is  possible  for 
something  to  occur  that  will  overturn  the  whole  cal- 
culation. 

Failure  of  Williams,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  failure  of  Williams,  Brown  .&  Co.,  general 
commission  men  and  handlers  of  dried  fruits,  an- 
nounced on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  will  have  no  ap- 
preciable effect  upon  the  market.  The  obligations 
of  the  firm,  while  very  large,  are  wholly  to  banks, 
and  it  is  not  discovered  thus  far  that  they  owe  a 
dollar  to  any  fruit  producer. 

Last  season  this  firm  did  a  large  business  in  the 
way  of  exporting  grain  to  Australia,  and  it  is  the 
general  opinion  that  their  embarrassments  are  the 
consequence  of  losses  contracted  in  this  traffic. 


Microbes  for  the  Fleas. 

Professor  George  W.  Bond  of  Kansas  is  now  in 
southern  California.  He  has  for  many  years  made  a 
study  of  chinch  bugs  and  like  pests  that  destroy  crops. 
He  thinks  we  might  get  rid  of  our  fleas  just  as  they 
did  with  the  chinch  bugs — namely,  by  infecting  them 
with  some  kind  of  microbes  that  would  destroy  them. 
They  spray  their  fields  with  a  harmless-looking  fluid, 
but  it  is  a  bacillus  culture,  and  it  contains  enough 
germs  to  make  a  whole  field  full  of  chinch  bugs 
fatally  ill.  In  some  such  way  we  might  discover  the 
baue  for  fleas,  and,  by  spraying  a  room  with  the  ma- 
terial, drive  them  all  into  a  disease  that  would  soon 
finish  them.    Haste  that  glad  day  I 

That  Pomelo  Congress. 

To  the  Editor: — Mr.  C.  B.  Hewitt's  letter  in  your 
issue  of  May  1st  says:  "The  Congress  of  Grape 
Fruit  was  made  up  by  some  interested  parties  who 
had  trees  and  nursery  stock  of  the  varieties  men- 
tioned," etc.  This  is  very  misleading  and  unfair,  as 
the  writer  invited  these  parties  referred  to,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  any  of  them  have  a  tree  to  sell  or 
are  in  the  nursery  business.  I  know  positively  in 
nearly  every  case  they  are  not  interested  directly  or 
indirectly,  only  to  establish  the  quality  of  this  de- 
lightful fruit.  The  writer  never  owned  or  sold  a 
tree  of  any  kind  in  his  life. 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  Hewitt,  but  I  see  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  Hewitt  Fruit  and  Nursery  Company, 
Pasadena,  soliciting  orders  for  pomelo  trees. 
"  People  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw 
stones." 

The  writer  tried  his  best  to  get  some  Marsh's 
Seedless  grape  fruit,  as  my  letter  in  the  same  issue 
of  the  Rural  indicates.  H.  K.  Pratt. 

Redlands. 

[The  above  will  close  the  discussion  as  to  whether 
the  parties  had  trees  for  sale  or  not.  Let  us  now 
pursue  the  matter  wholly  on  its  merits  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  facts.  There  are  many  yet  to 
be  learned  by  cordial  co-operative  effort  of  all  in- 
terested.— Kb.] 


Note  and  Comment. 


Sons  Sugar  Figures. —  Arguing  for  repeal  of  the 
Hawaiian  reciprocity  treaty,  under  which  the  whole 
island  sugar  product  comes  into  the  United  States 
duty  free,  the  San  Jose  Mercury  says:  "  The  Pacific 
Coast  States  consume  about  75,000  tons  of  sugar  an- 
nually, and  every  pound  of  this  can  be  produced  in 
California.  Within  a  few  years  it  can  produce  an 
amount  equal  to  the  227,000  tons  imported  annually 
duty  free  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  By  excluding 
the  coolie  competition  of  the  islands  the  farmers  of 
California  will  have  a  new  and  profitable  industry,  in 
which  the  farmers  in  Santa  Clara  valley  will  share. 
Suitable  soil  for  beet  culture  exists  in  all  sections  of 
the  valley.  Two  factories  are  within  easy  reaching 
distance  and  a  third  is  being  constructed.  No  better 
advantages  could  be  asked  for,  and  if  a  duty  be 
placed  upon  all  foreign  sugar,  not  excepting  the 
product  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  farmers  here 
may  confidently  anticipate  prosperity  such  as  they 
have  not  experienced  since  the  days,  long  since  gone 
by,  when  wheat  was  king  and  the  road  to  wealth  led 
through  the  farm.  *  *  *  Were  the  sugar  that  is 
now  produced  in  the  islands  by  coolie  labor  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  United  States  duty  free  manufac- 
tured in  California,  it  would  make  profitable  105,000 
acres  of  California  land  and  distribute  in  this  State 
for  labor  and  materials  the  vast  sum  of  $13,000,000 
every  year.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  farmers  of 
California  are  desirous  of  throwing  every  safeguard 
around  an  industry  which  promises  so  much  for  them 
and  the  State.  *  *  *  It  has  already  been  con- 
clusively shown  that,  under  protection,  beets  are 
the  best,  paying  crop  that  can  be  grown  by  the 
farmer.  We  have  built  up  in  this  valley  a  vast  fruit 
;  industry,  but  there  is  ample  room  here  also  for  an 
extensive  and  lucrative  beet  industry.  Not  all  soil 
is  suitable  for  that  purpose,  as  not  all  soil  is  adapted 
to  horticulture.  But  very  much  of  it  is  of  the  right 
quality  for  growing  sugar  beets,  and  the  cultivation 
of  it  for  hay  and  cereals  of  late  years  has  proved 
unremunerative.  But  even  with  fair  prices  for  hay 
and  grain  the  profit  is  not  one-half  that  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  cultivation  and  sale  of  beets." 


The  Sugar  Beet  and  Small  Farming. — Mr.  John 
L.  Howard,  president  of  the  Alameda  Sugar  Co., 
which  owns  the  factory  at  Alvarado,  recently  caused 
a  count  to  be  made  of  the  farmers  who  are  growing 
beets  under  contract  for  the  factory  in  Alameda  and 
other  counties,  and  it  was  discovered  that  there 
were  420  of  them.  Some  grow  a  few  acres  of  beets 
and  some  many,  but  the  average  is  fifteen  acres  per; 
farmer.  Noting  these  figures,  the  Oakland  Enquirm 
says  :  "A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  desir- 
ability of  having  more  small  farms  in  California,  and 
here  is  an  industry  which  promotes  small  farming. 
One  beet  factory  gives  work  to  420  farmers.  It  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  any  other  manufacturing  indus- 
try which  does  as  much  for  the  utilization  of  agri- 
cultural resources  as  a  beet  factory.  The  average 
crop  of  beets  per  acre  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
tons,  and  the  farmer  gets  $4  per  ton.  Thus  his  in- 
come is  likely  to  be  over  $50  per  acre,  and  the  ordi- 
nary cost  of  producing  the  beets  is  not  over  $25  per 
acre,  which  is  pretty  good  in  these  dull  times.  Esti- 
mating the  receipts  at  $50  per  acre,  each  of  the  420 
farmers  would  receive  $750  for  his  beets  grown  on 
fifteen  acres.  The  total  amount  spent  for  beets 
would  be  $315,000,  which  is  another  way  of  proving 
that  beet  sugar  is  a  great  thing  for  the  farmer.  In 
1889,  the  first  year  after  the  reorganization  of  the 
Alvarado  company,  it  contracted  for  924  acres  of 
beets,  and  this  year  its  contracts  are  for  6000  acres. 
In  1889  the  beet  product  was  about  900  tons,  and 
this  year,  if  the  crop  turns  out  as  well  as  the  last 
one  did,  there  will  be  90,000  tons.  This  shows  not 
only  an  immense  gain  in  the  acreage  planted,  but 
also  a  large  increase  in  the  yield  per  acre,  due  to 
better  farming.  The  company  keeps  up  a  regular 
system  of  inspection,  its  agents  visiting  the  beet 
fields  to  watch  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  the  thinning 
out  of  the  young  beets  and  their  cultivation.  It  also 
loans  to  the  farmer  the  drills  with  which  the  seed  is 
put  in  the  ground,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  its 
written  reports  show  just  how  many  beets  each 
farmer  has  raised  per  acre,  and  also  how  high  they 
average  in  saccharine.  These  reports  are  very  con- 
venient in  determining  with  whom  to  make  contracts 
another  year.  While  the  beet  farmer  has  improved 
in  his  part  of  the  business  of  producing  sugar 
beets,  the  factory  has  been  improving  its  processes 
with  even  greater  rapidity.  In  1889  it  cost  $5.28  to 
handle  a  ton  of  beets  at  the  Alvarado  factory,  and 
in  1896  it  cost  but  $2.71.  This  shows  a  saving  of 
nearly  50  cent,  and  this  year,  with  greater  capacity, 
the  saving  is  expected  to  be  still  larger." 


Wasted  Eneikiv  in  Farmino. — It  begins  to  look  as 
if  a  good  deal  of  labor  expended  on  the  soil  this  sea- 
son would  be  lost,  and  with  this  fact  in  view  the  Los 
Angeles  Express  emphatically  proclaims  the  import- 
ance of  summer-fallowing  all  ground  that  is  to  be 
sown  either  for  grain  or  hay.  "And  the  system," 
it  goes  on  to  say,  "can  be  extended  with  profit  to 
much  that  is  to  be  planted  in  summer  crops  like 
Egyptian  corn,  potatoes  and  other  things.  The 
present  method  of  trying  to  plant  every  acre  possi- 
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ble  each  year  has  long  been  proved  a  failure,  and 
nearly  all  the  work  expended  on  it  is  wasted  energy. 
It  is  worse  than  wasted  energy.  It  raises  vast  ex- 
pectations that  are  rarely  realized,  but  which  make 
the  farmer  launch  out  into  some  extravagance  that 
leaves  him  in  the  lurch  when  the  season  plays  him 
some  new  trick.  And  if  it  would  work  as  expected 
it  would  simply  impoverish  the  soil  in  half  the  time 
it  otherwise  would  last.  The  adobes  endure  con- 
stant working  better  than  any  other,  but  it  is  merely 
a  question  of  time  with  them.  Over  sixty  years  ago 
it  was  said  that  the  Genesee  valley  was  so  rich  that 
no  amount  of  cropping  with  wheat  could  reduce  the 
yield.  Forty  years  ago  it  was  a  maxim  in  Illinois 
that  the  black  prairie  soil  could  never  be  exhausted. 
Thirty  years  ago.  in  spite  of  the  experience  of  the 
Genesee  and  parts  of  Illinois,  then  beginning  to  fail, 
it  was  said  it  would  not  be  so  in  Minnesota.  All 
that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  strike  the  plow 
a  little  deeper.  The  writer  fully  believed  that  then, 
and  in  ten  years  saw  the  average  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  shrink  about  one-half. 

The  season  everywhere  is  too  cunning  for  man.  It 
always  turns  up  some  new  card  that  he  did  not  cal- 
culate on.  Especially  is  this  so  in  California.  The 
present  season  now  promises  the  driest  spring,  with 
the  driest  winds  that  we  have  known  in  many  a 
year.  *  *  *  In  many  places  in  southern  and 
thousands  of  places  in  northern  California  it  has  for 
many  years  been  a  constant  practice  to  sow  only 
one-half  the  land  each  year.  The  other  half  is 
plowed  in  the  spring,  so  that  it  retains  through  the 
summer  most  of  the  moisture  of  the  winter  rains.  It 
is  then  ready  to  sow  with  the  first  rain  that  comes 
in  the  fall,  and  the  moisture  in  the  ground  is  suffi- 
cient to  carry  it  to  the  next  rain.  Thus  no  time  is 
lost  in  plowing  or  waiting  for  rain  enough  to  do  it. 
The  grain  gets  an  early  start,  has  the  advantage  of 
the  cool  nights  of  midwinter  for  stooling,  and  is  soon 
in  condition  to  smile  at  most  of  the  eccentricities  of 
any  season.  An  extremely  wet  season  like  that  of 
1883-84  may  make  it  lodge,  but  it  will  be  little  worse 
than  any  early  sown  grain,  while  in  all  short  years 
it  will  give  a  good  crop  where  otherwise  there  would 
be  only  hay." 

A  Stranoe  Contrast. — The  Rural  Press  has 
often  remarked  upon  the  enthusism  of  southern 
California  relative  to  matters  horticultural  as  con- 
trasting strangely  with  the  apparent  indiiference 
toward  these  subjects  of  the  central  and  northern 
districts.  The  Oakland  Enquirer  has  taken  note  of 
the  same  thing  and  comments  upon  it  after  this  fash- 
ion: "  The  southern  newspapers  keep  talking  about 
the  orange  orchards  and  the  olive  and  walnut  groves, 
and  the  people  talk  about  them,  too.  Moreover, 
these  are  the  things  which  interest  Eastern  visitors, 
even  more  than  the  fine  homes  and  pretty  residence 
districts  of  the  towns,  because  the  latter  are  equal- 
led or  surpassed  in  a  hundred  flourishing  Eastern 
towns,  while  the  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  nut  trees 
and  vineyards  are  a  novelty  to  them.  In  central 
California  the  orchards  and  vineyards  are 
regarded  as  an  old  story,  or  one  of  no  special  interest 
except  to  people  in  business;  the  newspapers  say 
little  about  them,  and  so  the  impression  goes  abroad 
that  we  have  nothing  very  interesting  in  that  line. 
A  newspaper  exchange  editor,  in  running  through 
the  State  papers  every  day,  soon  comes  to  recognize 
a  great  difference  in  this  respect;  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia papers  are  full  of  clippable  items  about  horti- 
culture, while  to  find  such  things  in  the  country 
papers  printed  north  of  Tehachapi  cost  a  long  and 
painful  search.  These  latter  papers  should  reform 
and  resolve  to  present  more  brief,  readable  articles 
about  local  industries,  even  if  they  are  compelled  to 
leave  the  Greeks  and  Turks  to  fight  their  own  battles. 
*  *  *  City  people  take  more  interest  in  rural 
affairs  than  most  editors  suppose,  and  they  would 
take  still  greater  interest  if  the  said  editors  would 
put  forth  some  personal  effort  to  stimulate  it.  Hor- 
ticulture is  not  all  a  matter  of  hard  prosaic  labor; 
it  has  its  absorbing  financial  side  and  its  more  fasci- 
nating poetical  side.  The  Roman  Virgil,  who  lived 
nearly  a  couple  of  thousand  years  ago,  was  able  to 
sing  about  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  the  pruning  of  the 
vines  and  the  tending  of  the  bees  in  a  way  which  has 
commanded  the  admiration  of  the  world  ever  since, 
and  the  fascination  is  in  the  subject  as  much  now  as 
then  and  affects  all  classes  of  people.  Else  why  does 
every  city  man,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  feel  independ- 
ent in  fortune  want  to  own  a  country  place?  It  would 
be  well  if  all  country  publications  would  make  more 
effort  to  get  their  readers'  attention  away  from  the 
city  pavement,  with  their  miseries  and  crimes,  and 
to  fasten  it  upon  rural  labors  and  pleasures.  It  is 
doubtless  due  to  this  neglect  of  duty  by  the  news- 
papers that  some  city  people  never  go  into  the  coun- 
try far  enough  to  know  what  there  is  to  be  seen." 

Gleanings. 

The  office  of  the  weather  observer  at  Sacramento  has  been 
fitted  with  a  long-distance  telephone.  The  weather  sharp 
may  be  "rung  up"  at  any  time  for  information. 

The  big  tannery  of  Patrick  &  Co.,  at  South  San  Francisco, 
burned  to  the  ground  on  Tuesday  night.  The  loss  to  plant 
and  stock  is  estimated  from  $-100,000  to  $425,000,  with  insur- 
ance of  $265,000.  The  buildings  destroyed  by  the  fire  num- 
bered ten,  four  of  which  were  two  and  a-half-story  frame 
structures,  45x200  feet,  and  one  a  five-story  building.  The 
remainder  were  one-story  sheds. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  or  State  Weather  Service  Report,  J.  A.  Bakwick,  Ob- 
server, up  to  May  10th. 

Sacramento  Valley. 

Shasta  (Anderson).— The  hay  and  grain  crop  will  be  short  in  this 
vicinity  if  rain  does  not  come  soon.  In  reference  to  fruit,  while 
there  will  not  be  a  full  crop  this  season,  there  certainly  will  not  be 
a  failure.  There  will  be  shipped  from  Anderson  this  season  more 
fruit  than  has  ever  before  been  shipped,  with  the  exception  of  pears 
which  have  been  dropping  badly  the  last  two  or  three  days. 

Tehama  (Red  Bluff).— Absence  of  rain,  coupled  with  prevailing 
northerly  winds,  is  causing  uneasiness  among  wheat  and  barley 
growers.  There  will  be  a  considerable  acreage  which  was  sown  to 
winter  and  spring  wheat  which  will  not  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat 
unless  rain  falls  within  the  next  ten  days.  Haying  will  begin  in 
earnest  the  coming  week:  the  crop  will  be  short.  Fruit,  especially 
pears,  are  dropping  to  an  alarming  extent.  Prunes  ahd  peaches 
have  been  dropping  for  some  time  (Vina)— The  north  wind  has 
done  much  damage  to  fruit  and  everything  needs  rain  badly.  R»d- 
lands  too  dry  to  plough;  on  bottom  lands  wheat  and  hay  are  look- 
ing well,  but  hay  on  the  redlands  is  very  poor.  Apricots  are  falling 
very  fast. 

Butte  (Durham).— Crops  of  all  kind  need  rain  badly;  anil  even  if 
it  should  rain  soon,  the  hay  and  wheat  crops  will  be  pretty  short  in 
this  county.  Fruit  and  trees  have  been  injured  some  by  the  high 
north  winds.  (Palermo)— The  north  winds  have  made  pears  and 
prunes  drop  in  great  quantities.  Early  cherries  are  about  har- 
vested and  late  cherries  are  ripening  quite  fast.  Irrigation  has  be- 
gun where  the  ground  has  not  been  well  cultivated.  Hay  is  about 
ready  to  cut.    The  crop  will  not  be  a  heavy  one. 

Colusa  (Grand  Island)  —The  wheat  and  barley  crop  is  very  dis- 
couraging, as  the  continued  dry  weather  with  northerly  winds  has 
hurt  the  crop  badly.  (Maxwell)— Dry  weather  with  north  winds 
have  prevailed.  Summer-fallow  grain  on  high  and  well-drained 
lands  are  holding  out  remarkably  well,  but  winter-sown  on  all  kinds 
of  land,  as  well  as  the  early  seeding  on  thin  and  poorly  drained 
lands,  are  nearly  a  failure.  The  crop  in  this  vicinity  will  not  be 
more  than  half  an  average  crop. 

Sutter  (Yuba  City).— The  fruit  crop  will  be  a  good  one,  although 
fruit  is  dropping  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Yuba  (Marysville).— There  will  be  a  very  short  hay  crop.  The 
small  area  of  grain  sown  last  season  on  account  of  too  much  wet 
weather  will  make  the  crop  a  light  one  in  this  section.  Peaches, 
apricots  and  pears  have  also  suffered  by  the  unfavorable  weather 
during  the  week.  (VVheatlandi— All  crops  are  suffering  for  rain; 
and  unless  it  comes  soon,  it  can  do  no  good  of  any  account.  Hay 
and  barley  will  be  a  short  crop,  but  hops  are  doing  finely  and  the 
prospects  for  a  large  crop  are  very  promising.  Yards  are  fully  ten 
days  in  advance  of  last  season. 

Placer  (Lincoln).— Crops  cut  short  to  a  great  extent  and  if  rain 
does  not  come  within  a  few  days  there  will  be  hardly  any  crops  at 
all,  as  the  north  winds  and  dry  weather  have  done  serious  damage 
to  the  wheat  crop.  Haying  will  begin  in  a  few  days.  (Roseville)— 
The  wheat  fields  still  look  green  and  fresh,  and  have  made  some 
growth  during  the  week.  The  fruit  and  nut  crops  are  not  as  favor- 
able as  they  were  two  weeks  ago,  but  still  promise  a  pretty  fair 
crop.  (Loomis)— Everything  is  suffering  for  the  want  of  rain. 
Strawberries  and  cherries  are  coming  in,  but  the  cherry  crop  will  be 
a  light  one.  Hay  will  hardly  be  worth  cutting  unless  it  rains  very 
soon.  Peaches  will  be  about  half  a  crop.  (Newcastle)— Pears  are 
still  dropping.  Cherries  and  berries  are  coming  into  the  market  in 
good  shape. 

Amador  (Drytown)  — Nearly  all  the  grass  hay  is  being  cut  and 
some  has  already  been  hauled  in,  and  the  crop  is  not  up  to  the 
average. 

Sacramento  (Antelope).— If  rain  does  not  come  soon  all  crops 
will  be  short.  (Folsom)— Grain  is  late,  but  is  looking  well;  rain  is 
badly  needed.  (Orangevale)— Peaches  have  been  dropping  badly 
here  and  there  will  not  be  more  than  a  third  of  a  crop,  if  no  more 
drop  off.  (Union  House)— The  north  winds  have  done  much  damage 
to  crops  and  not  over  half  a  yield  is  expected.  Some  hay  is  cut. 
(Sacramento)— The  north  winds  of  the  week  have  had  a  bad  effect 
upon  wheat,  barley  and  oats  upon  the  plains  land  of  this  county, 
but  what  grain  (which  is  a  small  amount)  is  grown  on  the  Sacra- 
mento and  American  river  bottom  lands  is  not  suffering  to  any  great 
amount  from  the  unfavorable  weather  of  1  lie  past  ten  days.  The 
fruit  crop  is  sintering  from  extensive  dropping.  Hops  are  doing  well. 

Yolo  (Capay). — The  north  winds  are  having  damaging  effects  on 
wheat,  oats  and  barley,  and  rain  is  very  badly  needed,  and  at  once, 
to  do  any  good.  (Woodland) — Muscatel  vines  will  have  an  immense 
crop  if  the  weather  is  favorable  during  the  blooming  period.  Sul- 
tanas are  an  average  crop.  The  northerly  winds  are  doing  consid- 
erable damage.  (Guinda) — Winter-sown  grain  is  practically  worth- 
less and  is  scarcely  worth  cutting.  Fruit  is  all  right.  (Hungry 
Hollow) — Wheat  looks  better  in  the  hills  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
county. 

Solano  (Briggs  Vineyard).— Prunes  are  dropping  badly  and  pros- 
pects are  that  the  crop  will  be  a  light  one,  and  the  same  can  be  said 
in  regard  to  the  pear  crop.  As  for  grain,  hay.  etc.,  the  crop  will  be 
a  short  one. 

Napa,  Sonoma  and  Santa  Clara  Valleys. 

Lake  (Upper  Lake1.— Unless  rain  comes  soon  many  fields  of 
wheat,  barley  and  oats  will  be  a  total  failure.  Orchards  do  not  look 
very  thrifty.    Vines,  however,  are  doing  remarkably  well. 

Napa  (Monticello).— Grain  still  looks  well  and  fruit  is  doing 
nicely.  Haying  has  begun  and  the  crop  is  reported  both  a  short 
and  light  one.  (Napa)— Grapes  doing  well  and  promise  a  full  crop. 
Prunes  damaged  and  the  crop  will  be  a  very  light  one.  Other  fruits 
are  looking  fine.  Hay  and  grain  are  looking  fairly  well.  (Calis- 
toga)— The  grain  crop  is  said  to  be  in  pretty  fair  condition. 

Sonoma  (Sonoma).— Cool  nights  and  a  light  sprinkle  of  rain  on 
the  6th  have  freshened  up  the  growing  crops,  but  the  cry  is  for  more 
rain  and  plenty  of  it,  as  the  ground  is  too  hard  to  plow,  except  in 
orchards  and  vineyards  where  the  first  plowing  was  well  done. 
Bartlett  pears  and  prunes  are  falling  and  pears  are  showing  blight. 
Royal  apricots  will  have  to  be  thinned.  Cling  peaches  will  be  a 
light  crop.  Grapes  are  looking  well.  Hay  will  be  a  short  crop. 
(Cloverdale)— Haying  has  commenced.  Grain  fields  are  suffering 
from  drought,  as  are  also  young  vineyards,  while  fruit  of  all  kinds 
is  doing  well  (Santa  Rosa)— Rain  is  sadly  needed,  and  it  is  doubt 
ful  if  it  will  come  early  enough  to  benefit  early  hay  very  much. 
Some  orchards  and  vineyards  have  not  yet  been  plowed.  Grapes 
promise  fairly  well.  (< Ireen  Valley)— Peaches  will  be  a  light  crop. 
Prunes  will  also  be  light.  Cherries  will  be  a  full  crop,  and  Graven- 
stein  apples  promise  a  good  yield.  (Healdsbuig)— Piunes  are  fall- 
ing badly  in  the  Dry  Creek  region,  and  the  same  cau  be  said  of 
pears,  peaches,  etc.  Hay  will  be  the  shortest  crop  ever  before  cut 
iu  this  valley. 

Contra  Costa  (Antioch).— Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  doing  well,  hay- 
ing is  in  full  blast,  wheat  is  heading  out  well.  Rain  now  will  be  of 
no  benefit  in  this  vicinity. 

Alameda  (San  Lorenzo). -Cherries  are  light,  apricots  look  fair 
in  some  orchards.  Pears  and  all  variety  of  plums  about  half  a  crop. 
Currants  and  gooseberries  are  looking  pretty  well,  but  rain  would 
help  them.  The  hay  crop  will  be  short  and  light.  (San  Leandro).— 
Outlook  for  a  large  crop  of  apricots  are  very  good,  there  will  also  be 
a  fair  crop  of  cherries  except  the  Royal  Ann  which  are  dropping 
badly.  (Livermore).— Continued  dry  weather  is  having  a  disastrous 
effect  on  all  crops.  Wheat  and  barley  is  beginning  to  turn  yellow. 
The  hay  yield  will  not  be  as  good  as  last  season,  rain  would  do  bill 
little  good  now  except  in  a  few  places.  Grass  lands  are  about  dried 
out.   Fruit  and  vineyards  are  looking  well. 

Santa  Clara  (Santa  Clara).— Unless  we  have  rain  soon,  lale 
sown  grain  will  not  make  half  a  crop.  (Rucker).— Fruit  and  trees 
could  not  be  doing  better,  however  some  fruit  is  dropping,  yet 
peaches  will  need  thinning.  (San  Jose).— There  is  no  question  but 
what  prunes  will  be  a  light  crop  and  also  will  cherries,  except  tin; 
white.  Apricots  and  Beaches  will  be  a  large  crop.  (Campbells).— 
The  growing  prunes  have  dropped  badly  and  the  big  crophas  wholly 
vanished,  it  now  looks  like  there  will  not  be  an  average  crop 
Apricots  promise  an  average  crop  and  cherries  do  not  promise  a  full 
crop.  (Evergreen).— There  are  very  few  prunes  left  on  the  trees, 
hence  that  crop  will  be  a  short  one.  Apricots  and  grapes  will  be 
plentiful.    The  hay  and  grain  crop  will  be  light. 

San  Benito  (Hollister).— The  cool  weather  lias  been  of  great 
benefit  to  crops,  rain  is  much  needed  for  grain.  Haying  has  begun. 
French  prunes  are  dropping  from  the  trees  from  some  cause  unknown, 
and  the  crop  will  be  a  short  one. 

San  Joaquin  Valley. 

San  JoAyuiN  (Lodi).—  Cool  weather  favorable  to  wheat  and  bar- 
ley which  in  the  absence  of  rain  the  crop  will  be  a  light  one.  Rain 
now  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  Haying  begun  and  crop  both 
light  and  short.  Potatoes  doing  well  and  acreage  larger  than 
usual.  All  fruit  progressing  favorably.  (New  Hope). -Weather  favor- 
able to  wheat,  barley  and  oats.  On  the  uplands  grain  Is  quite  spot- 
ted, some  fields  good  and  others  poor.  Early  sown  is  heading  out. 
On  the  tule  lands  grain  is  generally  looking  well.  Potatoes  ripe 
and  looking  well.   The  fruit  crop  will  be  an  abundant  one.  (StocL- 


Wintcr  sown 


ton).— Summer  fallowed  grain  (wheat)  is  doing  well, 
is  not  doing  as  well  as  it  should 
the  eonnfil'^  {  «2  Andreas) -Hay i ng  is  well  under  way  throughout 
the  county  and  the  crop  will  be  a  light  one 

wHiA,N„'?If,'S  (Turlock).-Uye,  wheat  and  barley  are  holding  out 
wV  n-j  i'  M  mUSu  Soon  nave  rain  or  cr°Ps  wU1  be  short.  (West- 
j&L'tZ V  y  "or"2ers  have  made  crop  prospects  very  poor;  a  great 
Tl"  Dnt  ,,(L0Ut  at  a»-  Several  have  begun  having  on 
°  .  *1  1  p  *?  a  month  ago  gave  promise  of  yielding  from  eight  to 
one  h.fif  ,  f  ,iSt0  ,neacre-  Even  summer  fallow  wil!  be  cut  down 
one  half  of  former  estimates. 

r«F?,3it.N<2  <Fr,',tiQ0>  -W'eather  good  for  haying.  Wheat  is  suffering 
M,  m ,m  „,  R  Where  '."nation  is  available.  Fruit  is  doing  well. 
,  In  W ml-Cr°P?  n°<  irrigated  and  late  sown  grain  is  not  looking 
t  ,  ,:  G rain  and  hay  in  the  watered  districts  are  fine.  (Easton)- 
i  neie  i  as  been  another  week  of  withering  weather:  the  green  grain 
.n/.hi  i  y  turmn«  .coIor  under  the  effects  of  the  hot  sunshine 
Lnn.lS  nu,avy,"°rth  winds.  The  bright  prospects  of  the  early  sea- 
son is  gradually  dwindling  to  a  minimum.  Grape  vines  are  full  of 
P  omise  tor  a  good  crop.  (Auberry)-The  weather  is  considerably 
if S7?»  gr^1n  crops-   There  wi"  be  n"  grilin  crop  harvested  in 

IMS  vicinity.  The  hay  crop  will  only  be  a  fair  one.  Fruit  pros- 
pects are  good. 

K'N?s<Hji,ntord). -Weather  bad  for  "heat,  barley,  rye  and  oats, 
r  run  Is  looking  well. 

,„TAI,»ARE  <Lindsa.-V>-— Weather  continues  dry  and  grain  continues 
to  sutler,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  rain  would  help  it.  (Lime 
Kiln)-  Rain  is  badly  needed  for  grain.  Hay  is  being  stacked,  and 
h„  g^oa  ''uahty-  (Dinuba)-First  crop  of  alfalfa  is  ready  for  cut- 
ting, drapes  are  well  advanced  with  shoots  and  buds;  but  little 
^nJe  ,,"ne  uby  ,he  vine  h°PPer-  Rain  is  badly  needed,  but  the 
cool  weather  has  greatly  improved  the  looks  or  wheat,  barley,  rye 
and  oats.  (Porterville)-Much  good  hay  is  being  put  up,  and  hay 
will  be  a  fair  crop.   On  low  lands  it  is  big  and  still  growing. 

Southern  California. 

Santa  BARBARA  (Santa  Maria).— Strong  north  winds  arc  drying 
out  the  ground,  which  will  cause  grain  to  shrink  and  reduce  the 
probable  yield.  Beans  are  affected  somewhat  by  a  green  louse. 
I  caches  and  apricots  are  heavily  set.  Prunes  will  be  a  light  crop. 
(Ballard)— The  weather  has  been  favorable  as  possible  for  grain 
without  rain,  as  the  nights  have  been  damp  and  cool;  rain  within 
a  week  would  even  yet  insure  a  fair  crop,  otherwise  it  will  be  very 
light.  Orchard  cultivation  will  have  to  be  given  up  unless  it  rains. 
(Saticoy)— Apricots  a  fair  crop,  but  prunes  are  a  total  Tailure 

Ventura— The  foggy  mornings  is  bringing  moisture  to  the  top  of 
the  ground.  Sugar  beets  are  making  a  good  stand,  and  are  now 
being  thinned.  Bean  planting  nearly  completed.  Late  prunes 
and  apricots  are  dropping.  (Santa  Paula)— Much  of  the  hay  crop 
is  still  unharvested.  Beans  being  planted  and  prospects  not  good, 
as  the  ground  is  dry  and  hard  on  top. 

Los  Angeles  (Compton)— Crops  are  in  excellent  growing  condi- 
tion. Corn  planting  is  progressing  rapidly.  (Pomona)— Weather 
cool  and  damp  with  morning  fogs.   Prunes  are  dropping  badly. 

San  Bernardino  (Chino).— Good  growing  weather,  with  foggy 
mornings.  About  4500  acres  have  been  planted  to  beets  and  are 
doing  well,  but  worms  have  damaged  a  few  fields. 

Riverside  (Riverside)  —The  wheat  and  barley  crop,  both  for 
grain  and  hay.  will  be  much  lighter  than  expected.  Thousands  of 
acres  sown  for  grain  will  be  cut  for  hay,  and  thousands  of  acres 
sown  for  hay  will  not  pay  to  cut  at  all. 

Orange  (Tustin).— Conditions  fair  for  haying,  which  is  in 
active  progress.  Weather  excellent  for  tilling  grain.  A  fine  Mow 
of  high  grade  honey  is  being  made.  The  largest  area  ever  put  into 
beans  is  now  being  planted. 

San  Diego  (Escondido.)— Spring  grain  is  being  cut  for  hay  No 
rain  and  ground  getting  very  hard.  Irrigation  will  soon  commence. 
(Helix.)— Weather  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  Orchard  irrigation 
is  in  progress  and  haying  still  being  carried  on.  (Otay.)— All  crops 
growing  rapidly.  Apricots  and  peaches  are  not  doing  as  well  as  ex- 
pected.  (El  Cajon).— Hay  crop  a  good  one. 

Coast  Counties. 

Humboldt  (Eureka.)— Grass,  grain  and  gardens  are  in  a  nourish- 
ing condition. 

Mendocino  (Pomo.)— Weather  very  unfavorable  for  crops.  The 
wind  has  been  north  and  weather  cold.  There  was  a  light  shower  of 
rain.   Cherries  and  prunes  dropping  their  fruit  badly. 

Santa  Cruz  (Boulder  Creek.)— Fogs  and  cool  weather  has  been 
favorable  for  growing  crops,  but  unless  rain  comes  very  soon  hay 
and  grain  will  be  short.   Fruit  and  vine  prospects  are  good 

Monterey  (Bradley.)— Grain  in  this  locality  is  looking  remark- 
ably well,  considering  the  long  dry  spell,  and  if  the  weather  holds 
out  cool  there  will  be  some  grain  and  considerable  hay  harvested. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (San  Luis  Obispo.)— Owing  to  the  cool  weather 
crops  have  improved  very  much.  Fruit  is  doing  well,  and  berries 
will  be  a  good  crop.  Bean,  corn  and  potato  planting  is  in  full  blast. 
(PasoRobles  — The  fruit  prospects  are  still  good,  although  the 
mornings  have  been  cool. 

Mountain  Counties. 

Trinity  (Weaverville  )— Rain  is  badly  needed  for  grain  and  stock 
feed. 

Siskiyou  (Yreka.)— The  prospects  for  a  large  crop  of  apples, 
peaches,  cherries  and  prunes  in  the  vicinity  of  Oak  Bar  have  not 
been  better  for  years  past.  The  leaves  of  fruit  trees  are  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  there  is  little  danger  of  injury  from  any  frost  likely  to 
occur  at  this  season. 

Modoc  (Cedarvillc)—  Crop  prospects  very  good,  but  rain  would  be 
very  beneficial  There  is  plenty  of  water  for  irrigation,  but  it  is 
not  yet  required.   Fruit  trees  are  doing  nicely. 

Inyo  (Bishop's.)— Crop  prospects  fair. 


Treatment  for  Thrush. 


To  the  Editor  :—  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me 
what  is  a  remedy  for  thrush  in  horses'  feet. 
Loomis.  F.  J.  Pitch. 

Clean  the  frog  thoroughly  with  cotton  and  stuff 
cleft  of  frog  with  cotton  and  pull  it  out  again  ;  stuff 
in  and  pull  out  until  the  cotton  conies  out  clean. 
Then  stuff  it  full  of  the  following  powder:  One  ounce 
calomel,  one  ounce  zinc  oxide.  Put  cotton  saturated 
with  powder  in  on  top  of  it  and  leave  it.  Dress  once 
daily.  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 


Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange.— The  annual  report  of  the 
president  of  the  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange  shows  that 
during  the  past  season  3,345, 7:il  pounds  of  fruit  was  received 
and  that  only  :10,000  pounds  remain  in  the  warehouse.  The 
election  of  directors  resulted  in  the  following  being  chosen: 
Pbtlo  Hersv,  Noah  O.  ltogers,  O.  Stevens,  A.  Y.  Chamber- 
lain, C.  F.*Wyman,  J.  T.  Grant,  J.  A.  Wetmore,  W.  H. 
Wright  and  E.  A.  Wheeler.  All  of  those  elected  were  mem- 
bers of  the  former  board,  with  the  exception  of  O.  Stevens, 
of  Coyote,  who  was  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
departure  of  W.  W.  Tyler.  The  exchange  has  a  capital  of 
$21,565  cash  paid  in,  which  is  represented  by  its  plant  and 
cost  of  organization.  Its  total  permanent  capital,  including 
$.->()()0  borrowed,  is  $27, 114,  of  which  $I40G  was  expended  for 
organizing,  and  the  balance  has  been  expended  for  land, 
buildings  and  machinery.  Its  business  last  year  was  rather 
small,  amounting  to  only  $14'.t,(>44.  Its  expenses  for  salaries, 
taxes,  postage  and  stationery,  telephone  and  printing  were 
$2f>47.():i,  which,  with  brokerage  and  all  other  expenses  of  sell- 
ing, were  defrayed  from  the  proceeds  of  the  commission  of  5 
per  cent,  which  it  charges.  In  addition  to  the  5  per  cent 
commission,  the  exchange  makes  a  uniform  charge  of  $2  per 
ton  upon  all  fruit  passing  through  the  warehouse,  which 
covers  cost  of  grading,  packing  and  shipping,  and  <>  per  cent 
interest  on  its  capital  stock.  The  exchange,  however,  was 
compelled  to  pass  its  dividend  this  year,  for  tho  reason  that 
over-advances  were  made  in  1S!)5  to  the  amount  of  about 
$1200,  distributed  in  small  sums  among  a  large  number  of  the 
poorer  stockholders,  who  cannot  pay  it  back,  or  if  they  can  the 
cost  of  collection  would  be  more  than  the  collections. 


The  Lompoo  creamery  is  turning  out  500  pounds  of  butter 
per  day. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

GAUFOBNIA. 
Alameda. 

\i  tuxDA  Tub  Chekky  County. -The  first  ripe  cherries 
were  marketed  from  Solano  county  this  year,  as  they  usually 
are;  but  the  great  cherry  belt  of  the  State  is  in  Alameda 
county.  We  have  no  region  so  favorable  to  the  production  ol 
very  early  fruit  as  the  warm  pocket  in  the  hills  known  as 
1'le'asant  Valley,  in  Solano  county,  or  the  narrow  canyon 
above  the  town  of  Winters  in  Yolo  county,  but  we  have  an 
abundance  of  rich  deep  soil  which  produces  cherries  in  the 
largest  quantity  and  o'f  the  finest  tlavor.  This  year  s  crop  in 
Alameda  county  is  estimated  at  1100  tons— enough  to  load 
nearly  a  hundred  cars.  That  is  only  about  an  average  crop, 
but  it  is  enough  to  establish  Alameda's  claim  to  be  the  cherry 
orchard  of  the  State,  just  as  Santa  Clara  is  the  prune  orchard, 
Kiverside  the  orange  orchard  and  Sonoma  the  apple  orcnard. 

—Oakland  Enquirer.   

Butte. 

GRAIN  Outlook.—  Supervisor  E.  T.  Keyolds  says  the  condi- 
tion of  crops  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  is  fairly  good. 
On  the  low  and  undraincd  adobe  land  the  grain  will  be  light 
but  where  the  land  is  better  drained  the  adobe  sections  will 
vield  well.  The  winter  sown  grain  about  Chico,  Durham, 
above  towards  the  Bluffs  the  crops  will  be  good.  This  holds 
true  too  of  the  adobe  lands  north  of  Chico.  Hay  will  be  light 
in  all  sections  or  at  least  there  will  be  neither  a  full  nor  a 
heavy  crop.— Oroville  Register. 

<OlUKU. 

Want  to  Subdivide.—  John  Boggs,  John  Finnell  and  a 
number  of  other  large  land  owners  in  northern  California  are 
seeking  to  arrange  with  C.  P.  Huntington  to  induce  him  to 
assist  Ihem  in  a  colonization  scheme  they  have  had  in  con- 
templation for  some  time  past.  They  want  to  put  into  a  joint 
stock  company  about  200,000  acres  of  choice  land  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley,  have  it  appraised  and  divide  it  on  the  basis  of 

the  appraisement.   

FreBiio. 

Sheep  Seeking  Summer  Rashes.— The  sheepmen  in  this 
part  of  the  countv  are  moving  their  Hocks  toward  the  moun- 
tains, as  the  warm  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks  has  dried 
up  the  feed  on  the  plains.  R.  M.  Wood  returned  from  Pine 
Kidge  this  week  and  reports  that  the  feed  in  the  mountains 
is  scorched  worse  than  he  ever  saw  it  before  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  which  is  very  discouraging  to  the  sheepmen  who 
depend  upon  that  section  to  furnish  feed  for  their  Hocks 
during  the  summer  months.— Sanger  Herald. 

Grain  Croi*  Assured.—  In  spite  of  the  dry  weather,  there 
appears  to  be  assurance  of  a  good  grain  output  in  Fresno 
county.  The  KxjHWtt  or  of  Sth  inst.  says:  "  Mr.  Jefferson  G. 
.lames,  who  was  in  from  the  west  side  yesterday,  spoke  very 
encouragingly  of  wheat  prospects  over  there,  also  of  the  out- 
look for  good  prices.  There  are  some  sections  in  the  extreme 
west  of  the  county,  where  there  is  no  irrigation,  that  would 
be  greatly  benefited  by  rain,  but  nearer  to  town  the  wheat 
crop  is  practically  assured.  On  some  small  ranches  close  to 
the  western  edge  of  town  the  wheat  has  already  been  cut. 
Mr.  Jeff  Davis  said  to  a  reporter  yesterday  that  the  wheat  all 
along  the  east  side  never  looked  better  and  that  a  big  crop  is 
assured.  General  Muller  said  briefly  that  it  will  be  a  good 
crop— at  least  equal  to  that  of  last  year  and  probably  much 
better.    A  little  more  rain  would  do  no  harm." 

Kern. 

The  Siieei' Industry.— Sheep  shearing  at  the  Poso  bridge, 
was  finished  several  days  ago  and  the  amount  of  work  done 
makes  a  very  satisfactory  showing.  The  total  number  of 
sheep  sheared  was  '27,1)31  and  the  number  dipped  55,831.  The 
amount  of  wool  shipped  was  220,030  pounds.  A  buyer  named 
H.  Levy  bought  12,000  of  the  sheep  and  later  sold  0000  to  the 
Land  Company.— Echo. 

Los  Angeles. 

Ti>i;acco  Culture.—  Tobacco  raising  has  passed  its  experi- 
mental stage  in  this  valley.  The  successful  working  up  of 
the  first  crop,  planted  last  year,  into  cigars,  has  stimulated 
the  production  of  the  weed,  and  as  a  result  a  largely  increased 
acreage  will  be  grown  this  season.  Messrs.  Blythe  &  Spiker 
will  be  prepared  to  cure  and  manufacture  all  the  tobacco 
grown  in  the  valley  this  season. — Downey  Champion. 

Tariff  and  Transportation. — The  chief  subject  of  con- 
versation among  horticulturists  in  southern  California  dur- 
ing the  past  week  has  been  the  action  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee in  placing  a  duty  on  citrus  fruits  at  1  cent  a  pound,  in 
accordance  with  the  request  of  the  orange  growers  of  this 
section.  It  is  agreed  that  this  duty,  should  it  be  affirmed  by 
Congress,  will  have  a  most  encouraging  effect  on  the  market, 
both  for  oranges  and  lemons,  that  is  to  say,  providing  the 
railroad  companies  do  not  try  to  absorb  all  the  profit.  Should 
the  importers  drop  their  prices  50  per  cent  of  the  difference 
between  the  old  and  new  duty,  as  they  are  likely  to  do,  and 
then  should  the  railroads  increase  the  other  charges  50  per 
cent  there  would  evidently  be  nothiug  left  for  the  growers. 
However,  it  is  not  believed  that  the  railroads  are  likely  to 
pursue  so  short-sighted  a  policy.  It  would  be  too  much  like 
killing  the  goose  that  lay  the  golden  eggs.— Los  Angeles 
Times. 

A  Pomona  letter  says:  "In  one  or  two  olive  orchards, 
where  army  worms  made  an  appearance  a  few  days  ago,  they 
have  been  put  to  complete  rout  and  no  damage  has  been  done 
by  them.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  would  do 
serious  damage  to  olives,  any  way." 

Sugar  Industry  Booming.— "This  is  going  to  be  the  great- 
est year  ever  known  in  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  southern 
California,"  said  Colonel  D.  E.  Teller  to-day.  He  is  here  in 
the  interest  of  the  Oxnard  sugar  factories.  "There  could 
scarcely  be  a  better  season  for  sugar  beets  than  this  has  been 
and  promises  to  be  right  through  to  the  maturity  of  the 
beets.  The  big  Chino  factory  and  refinery  will  do  a  larger 
business  than  any  similar  institution  in  the  world  this  year. 
It  will  no  doubt  handle  over  10,000  acres  of  beets  from  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  November.  That  means 
something  like  $050,000  worth  of  beets  right  there.  Chino 
alone  will  grow  7000  acres  of  beets  this  year.  The  factory 
there  will  be  prepared  to  use  2000  tons  of  beets  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  At  Anaheim  there  are  several  thousand  acres  of 
sugar  beets  planted  where  nothing  but  sagebrush  and  wild 
barley  flourished  until  the  beet  sugar  industry  was  made  a 
success  at  Chino.  The  new  sugar  factory  at  Alamitos  will  be 
ready  for  operations  by  the  middle  of  July,  and  that  will  fur- 
nish a  perpetual  market  for  thousands  more  acres  of  beets. 
Do  I  think  there  will  be  more  sugar  factories  in  southern 
California:  Of  course.  This  season  will  demonstrate  more 
than  ever  before  how  California  is  the  natural  habitant  of  the 
beet,  and  you  will  see  several  new  factories  started  as  soon 
as  Congress  settles  the  sugar  schedule  in  the  new  tariff  bill.'' 
—Pomona  Letter. 

Napa. 

St.  Helena  Creamery  Project.— The  farmers  seem  to  be 
thus  far  taking  little  interest  in  the  creamery  project  and  yet 
they  are  the  ones  who  will  be  directly  benefited  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  enterprise  in  our  midst.  Iowa  is  a  good 
sample  of  what  creameries  will  do,  and  their  success  in  that 


State  is  sufficient  proof  that  in  California,  with  far  more  fa- 
vorable climatic  conditions,  they  could  not  fail  to  be  a  boon  to 
the  farmers,  as,  in  fact,  they  have  already  proven  to  be  where 
established.  Iowa  has  ninety-nine  counties  and  in  ninety- 
four  of  these  are  creameries,  the  total  being  810,  all  of  which 
are  in  full  operation.  Col.  John  P.  Irish,  who,  during  the  cam- 
paign last  fall,  visited  all  the  Central  States,  is  our  authority 
for  saying  that  in  Iowa  the  farmers  are  more  prosperous,  the 
farms  better  tilled,  the  residences  and  outbuildings  superior 
to  those  in  any  State  in  the  United  States.  This  era  of  pros- 
perity all  concede  is  due  to  the  successful  operation  in  that 
State  of  hundreds  of  creameries.  If  this  be  true  of  Iowa, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  dairying  industry,  supplemented 
by  the  agricultural,  fruit  and  kindred  industries  already  the 
pride  of  the  State,  should  not  add  in  a  marked  degree  to  the 
material  prosperity  of  our  farmers,  and  thus,  by  helping 
them,  help  the  business  men  as  well.  A  recently  published 
statement  of  the  Woodland  creamery,  which  was  established 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  shows  sales  from  butter  for 
twelve  months  to  have  been  ♦20,060.24,  and  of  that  amount 
$14,443.73  was  paid  to  patrons,  that  is  to  the  farmers.— St. 
Helena  Star. 

Economic  Rural  Industry.  —  "My  vineyard  pays,  because 
nothing  goes  to  waste,"  declared  a  Napa  wine  grower.  "After 
squeezing  the  juice  out  of  the  grapes  for  wines,  we  extract 
the  tartaric  acid  from  the  pulp  and  feed  the  refuse  to  the 
hogs.  What  the  hogs  do  not  eat  we  burn  and  use  as  fertilizer. 
Then  we  slaughter  the  pigs,  smoke  the  hams,  shoulders  and 
sides,  make  sausage,  cremate  the  offal  and  bones  for  fertiliz- 
ing purposes,  and  all  that  gets  away  from  aur  vineyard  is  the 
squeal  of  the  stuck  pig.  I'm  trying  now  to  see  if  I  can't  sell 
that  to  a  phonograph  company  for  use  in  their  nickel-iu-the- 
slot  machines." 

Orange. 

Expansion  of  TnE  Beet  Industry.—  Senator  Jones  of  Gar- 
den Grove  informs  a  Los  Angeles  Timet  correspondent  that 
there  are  now  growing  in  Orange  county  over  7000  acres  of 
sugar  beets,  and  the  indications  are  that  in  a  few  years  this 
large  acreage  will  be  materially  increased.  The  Chino  fac- 
tory has  contracts  for  4000  acres  and  the  new  Alamitos  factory 
has  about  3500  acres.  This  factory  will,  when  completed,  con- 
sume about  350  tons  of  beets  per  day,  and  Mr.  Jones  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  farmers  in  and  around  Garden  Grove  will 
plant  and  cultivate  at  least  12,000  acres  of  beets  if  the  facto- 
ries will  be  put  up  to  handle  them.  He  states  that  the  farm- 
ers west  of  the  Stanta  Ana  river  have  profited  greatly  by 
their  experience  of  the  past  year  in  the  planting  of  this  prod- 
uct. Last  year  2000  acres  had  to  be  replanted,  and  this  year 
only  200  acres  of  the  first  planting  failed  to  make  a  good  stand. 
The  trouble  last  season  seems  to  have  been  that  the  beets 
were  planted  too  deep.  The  crop  this  year  promises,  so  far, 
splendid  results. 

A  New  Pie  "  Fruit."— Development  of  the  canaigre  indus- 
try in  this  country  promises  to  take  the  place  of  apples  in  the 
making  of  pies.  S.  B.  McFarnaham  of  West  Orange  is  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  the  young  canaigre  stalks  make 
excellent  pie,  and  that  the  flavor  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
green  apple  pie.  Mr.  McFarnaham  also  says  that  the  green 
top  of  the  plant  resembles  sour  dock,  and  that  it  is  commonly 
called  wild  rhubarb.  The  West  Orange  man  has  been  pros- 
pecting recently  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  he  has  found  so 
much  of  the  root  that  he  has  concluded  the  soil  must  be  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  it,  and  he  proposes  to 
experiment  the  coming  season  in  the  raising  of  canaigre. — 
Orange  Post.   

Riverside. 

Neglected  and  Infected  Orchards. — A  Riverside  man  in- 
forms the  San  Bernardino  Sun  that  there  are  3000  acres  of 
orange  orchards  in  Riverside  that  are  badly  infested  with  the 
red  scale,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  fruit  pests  that  exists  in 
the  State.  These  orchards  are  in  this  deplorable  condition 
from  several  causes,  principally  due  to  the  ownership  of  the 
property.  A  large  number  are  owned  by  men  who  invested 
for  speculative  purposes  and  expended  as  little  money  as  pos- 
sible. Others  belong  to  absent  owners,  who  have  foreclosed 
on  mortgages  and  do  not  feel  like  putting  out  much  expense 
clearing  off  the  scale,  as  they  hope  to  sell  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  Both  of  these  classes  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
local  agent,  who  wishes  to  keep  down  expenses  in  order  to 
hold  his  job.  Another  class  of  orchards  are  so  heavily  mort- 
gaged the  owners  cannot  raise  more  than  enough  to  pay  inter- 
est and  the  bare  running  expenses.  Others  are  owned  by 
wealthy  men,  but  they  wish  to  sell,  and  until  that  time  ob- 
tain all  they  can  from  the  orchard  and  put  as  little  as  possible 
on  it.  Another  class  are  owned  by  men  who  are  shiftless  by 
nature  and  think  a  few  scale  more  or  less  makes  no  difference. 
With  all  these  classes  propagating  the  scale  the  work  of  the 
Horticultural  Commission  has  not  been  easy,  and  it  has  been 
only  by  the  most  persistent  efforts  that  the  scale  has  been 
kept  down  from  overrunning  everything  in  the  fruit  line. 
With  the  passage  of  the  new  law,  abolishing  the  commission, 
the  work  stopped  on  their  part,  but  the  scale  and  other  pests 
kept  right  on,  with  the  result  that  there  are  now,  he  says, 
3000  acres  of  orange  orchard  badly  infested  with  the  red 
scale,  and  no  prospects  of  any  improvement. 

Sacramento. 

Eauly  Cuerrv  Shipments.  —The  latest  and  most  interest- 
ing in  the  fruit  industry  is  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the 
all-around  predictions  of  a  backward  and  late  season  in  the 
maturing  of  shipping  fruits,  we  have  been  for  a  week  making 
shipments  of  cherries  to  the  Eastern  markets  by  express,  to 
Chicago,  New  York  and  Boston,  and  last  night  we  made  up 
and  sent  forward  the  first  carload  shipment  of  cherries  for 
1807,  from  California  to  the  East,  destined  to  Chicago.  There 
were  several  varieties  of  cherries  in  this  first  car,  such  as  the 
Purple  Guigne,  Governor  Woods,  Belle  D'Orleans,  Kockport 
and  May  Dukes.  While  this  car  went  forward  from  Vacaville 
there  were  several  Sacramento  county  growers  represented 
in  the  shipment. — Bee,  9th  inst. 

PROPOSITION  For  A  Great  Sugar  Factory  At  Sacra- 
mento.—In  speaking  of  the  present  impetus  in  the  beet  sugar 
industry  throughout  the  State,  John "Markley,  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  said  there  was  one  spot  in  the 
State  better  adapted  for  the  successful  operation  of  a  sugar 
refinery  than  any  other,  and  that  spot  was  on  the  high  lands, 
just  below  Sacramento  city.  If,  said  Mr.  Markley,  the  people 
of  the  city  would  seriously  consider  the  proposition  of  erecting 
immense  refining  works,  it  could  not  possibly  prove  a  failure. 
Outside  capital  is  not  necessary;  in  fact,  it  should  not  be 
solicited.  Sacramento's  citizens,  he  said,  are  wealthy  enough 
to  erect  their  own  refinery,  and  a  determination  to  do  so 
would  put  an  end  to  the  proposed  plants  at  Colusa,  Dixon, 
Woodland  and  elsewhere.  Sacramento,  Mr.  Markley  con- 
tinued, is  centrally  located,  and  has  the  advantage  over  any 
other  section  of  the  State  in  having  direct  water  and  rail  con- 
nections with  every  beet-producing  county.  Railroad  rates 
to  shippers  are  not  exhorbitant,  while  river  rates  have  been 
reduced  to  a  mimimum,  and  offers  are  made  to  transport 
freight  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  ton  on  small,  and  special  rates  on 
large  consignments.  With  rates  so  reasonable,  Colusa,  Wood- 
land, Dixon  and  other  beet-producing  centers  could  not  afford 
to  erect  separate  refineries,  and  were  a  step  taken  in  the 
right  direction  he  believed  the  people  of  those  localities  would 
take  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  take  stock  extensively  in 
the  central  refinery.  The  soil  of  California,  Mr.  Markley 
said,  is  peculiar,  and  that  best  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the 
beet  is  worth  comparatively  little  for  grain,  and  vice  versa. 


As  soon  as  it  becomes  understood  that  a  large  refinery  is  to 
be  erected  at  Sacramento,  he  continued,  thousands  of  acres  of 
land,  from  Colusa  down  to  the  foot  of  the  islands  below  Court- 
land,  which  now  returns  practically  nothing  to  the  owners, 
would  be  sown  to  beets.  Capitalists,  Mr.  Markley  said,  are 
not  only  willing  but  eager  to  place  their  funds  in  refineries, 
and  the  people  of  Sacramento  city  ought  to  take  a  "pointer" 
from  this  fact.  The  largest,  best  equipped  and  most  remun- 
erative refinery  in  the  State  called  for  an  outlay  of  about  $2,- 
000,000,  while  several  others  which  had  no  more'  than  $250,000 
invested  are  paying  fine  dividends.  An  excellent  plant,  he 
thought,  might  be  erected  for  $400,000,  and  when  the  press  of 
business  became  greater,  as  it  would  soon  do,  it  could  be  en- 
larged. —Record-  U  n  ion. 

For  Sugar  Protection. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Direct- 
ors of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Sacramento,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  passed:  Whereas,  The  sugar  beet  in- 
dustry of  the  State  of  California  is  assuming  great  propor- 
tions ;  and  Whereas,  the  climate  and  soil  of  Californiapresent 
favorable  conditions  to  growing  the  sugar  beet  to  an  almost 
indefinite  extent;  and  Whereas,  we  believe  that  the  said 
sugar  beet  industry  should  receive  protection  from  competi- 
tion outside  the  United  States;  and  Whereas,  the  free  impor- 
tation of  sugar  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  a  standing 
menace  to  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  State  of  California; 
now  therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  that  we  are  in  favor  of  the  abro- 
gation of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  request  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  to 
urge  and  vote  for  the  repeal  of  said  Hawaiian  reciprocity 
treaty. 

San  Diego. 

Four  thousand  lemon  trees  will  be  set  out  on  the  Timkin 
ranch,  in  the  northern  end  of  Kscondido  valley,  this  season, 
and  next  year  the  work  of  planting  the  entire  ranch  to 
orchards  will  be  completed. 

San  .Joaquin. 

The  Grain  Crop. — The  Stockton  Mail  of  7th  inst.  quotes 
Capt.  .1.  W.Smith,  the  grain  dealer,  as  follows:  "  I  got  a 
dispatch  from  McNear  this  morning,  and  he  says  that  reports 
come  to  him  from  all  over  the  State  to  the  effect  that  things 
look  much  brighter  for  wheat.  I  still  believe  that  we  will 
have  some  rain  this  month  ;  there  has  been  rain  every  month 
since  January  just  before  the  full  moon.  We  will  need  a  good 
deal  of  rain,  however,  to  repair  all  the  damage  that  has  been 
done  by  the  unusual  hot  weather  and  the  dry  north  winds. 
Two  or  three  inches  of  rain  would  be  worth  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  State."  M.  P.  Stein  is  also  quoted  the  same  day  (7th 
inst. las  follows:  "I  believe  that  we  are  to  have  higher 
prices  for  wheat  the  coming  seasou.  A  month  ago  the  pros- 
pects for  an  enormous  wheat  crop  were  so  good  that  ships 
were  attracted  to  this  port  from  all  over  the  world,  and  they 
were  willing  to  take  on  cargoes  for  ridiculously  low  prices  so 
as  not  to  be  compelled  to  come  empty.  It  turns  out  now  that 
while  California  will  have  a  large  output  of  wheat  it  will  not 
be  as  large  as  was  expected,  and  the  result  will  be  that  when 
these  ships  find  that  they  cannot  secure  the  wheat  cargoes 
that  they  expected  they  would  be  able  to  secure,  wheat  will 
go  up.  Present  indications  are,  however,  that  while  the  next 
wheat  crop  will  be  less  than  it  should  be,  on  account  of  unfa- 
vorable weather,  it  will  even  now  be  much  larger  than  many 
suppose."  L.  McCall  of  the  Aurora  mills,  Stockton,  is  also 
quoted  as  follows:  "It  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
farmer  generally  hollers  before  he  is  hurt.  I  have  been  in 
several  sections  of  the  county  the  past  few  days,  and  while  I 
found  that  there  were  a  few  places  in  need  of  water,  I  found 
that  on  the  whole  there  will  be  a  pretty  good  sized  wheat 
harvest.    Summer-fallowing  especially  is  doing  well." 

As  Army  of  Worms.— Countless  numbers  of  worms  are 
spreading  over  the  country  between  Oakdale  and  the  Orange 
Blossom  colony  at  the  bridge  over  the  Stanislaus  river,  four 
or  five  miles  from  Oakdale.  The  worms  are  from  1  inch  in 
length  to  0  or  7  inches.  They  are  green,  mottled  with  black, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  army  worms.  They  were  first  discov- 
ered on  the  place  of  L.  Leadbetter,  last  Wednesday,  near  the 
bridge,  and  are  now  crossing  the  roads  in  large  numbers. 
There  is  considerable  excitement  among  the  farmers  over  it. 
Oakdale  letter.   

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Care  of  Young  Trees. — Young  trees  should  be  gone  over  at 
least  twice  in  summer,  and  all  superfluous  limbs  removed  and 
unnecessary  shoots  and  sprouts  rubbed  off,  so  that  the  sap 
may  enter  the  proper  limbs  and  make  a  clean  healthy  growth. 
If  this  is  neglected  you  will  lose  at  least  one  crop  from  your 
trees,  which,  if  allowed  to  struggle  along  when  young,  become 
stunted  and  never  do  so  well,  and  besides  pests  always  attack 
the  stunted  tree  first.  Cultivation  costs  lots  of  money  and 
you  should  force  your  trees  to  make  a  return  for  this  money 
expended,  as  soon  as  possible  without  injury  to  the  trees. — H. 
R.  Osborn,  in  San  Miguel  Messenger. 

Santa  Karbara- 

Deiline  in  Land  Values. — Real  estate  values  have  so 
shrunken  in  Santa  Barbara  county  within  the  past  four  years 
that  much  of  the  more  valuable  agricultural  lands  are  selling 
for  about  50  per  cent  of  what  they  were  priced  at  in  1803-4. 
What  effect  this  is  going  to  have  on  assessed  values  is  not  appar- 
ent, but  if  due  consideration  is  had  for  present  conditions,  real 
estate  values  will  fall  one-third  below  former  assessments. 
The  people  cannot  stand  values  in  excess  of  a  price  that  the 
lands  will  not  bring  at  even  private  sale,  as  is  now  the  case. 
The  boom  prices  that  were  maintained  for  a  few  years  have 
vanished,  and  people  are  getting  down  to  a  sensible  basis  in 
regard  to  land  values.  The  rental  for  grazing  and  dairy 
lands  has  shrunken  50  per  cent  in  the  last  four  years  through 
the  decreased  price  of  dairy  products.  All  these  downward 
tendencies  have  affected  land  values  until  very  little  in  this 
county  will  sell  at  the  assessor's  valuation.— Lompoc  Record. 


Santa  Cruz. 

Concerning  Sugar  Profits.— In  a  recent  number  the  Sac- 
ramento Bee  said  that  the  Watsonvilie  mill  cost  $1,000,000, 
and  its  net  profits  last  season  amounted  to  $1,050,000.  If  that 
statement  were  capable  of  proof  there  would  be  such  a  rush 
by  capitalists  to  invest  in  the  raising  of  sugar  beets  and  the 
manufacture  of  beet  sugar  that  it  would  be  but  a  few  years 
before  foreign  sugar  would  have  no  place  in  the  markets  of 
this  country,  and  the  United  States  would  have  sugar  for  ex- 
port. The  statement  made  by  the  Hee  is  but  a  sample  of  the 
many  which  are  being  sent  forth  to  influence  Congressional 
action  against  an  industry  of  this  country  in  which  American 
capital  is  invested,  and  in  which  the  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor  of  the  country  see  a  profitable  field  for  employment 
opening  before  them.  And  this  is  done  to  the  end  that  a  few 
wholesalers  of  San  Francisco  may  continue  to  have  a  market 
for  their  wares  in  the  Kanaka  republic.  The  industries  of 
this  slope  which  have  been  encouraged  by  the  investments  of 
the  wholesalers  have  been  few,  and  then  had  to  give  assur- 
ance of  certain  returns  before  a  dollar  would  be  put  up.  If 
the  industrial  development  of  this  coast  had  depended  on  the 
class  of  people  who  have  been  "resoluting"  in  San  Francisco 
against  home  manufactured  sugar,  and  in  favor  of  the  Ha- 
waiian article,  the  greater  part  of  California  would  be  a  cattle 
range  to  day,  and  the  labor  employing  mills  of  the  State 
would  be  very  few.  — Pajaronian. 

Irrigation  and  Pasturage. —Judge  Bockius  of  Watson- 
ville, a  number  of  years  ago,  dairied  quite  a  herd  of  cows  on  a 
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ten-acre  alfalfa  patch  which  was  watered  by  the  use  of  a 
windmill  and  a  sizeable  tank.  The  field  was  divided  into  sev- 
eral lots  and  while  one  was  being  pastured  the  judge  was 
watering  the  others  with  a  sprinkler  attached  to  a  hose.  A 
pipe  was  laid  through  the  held  from  the  tank  and  to  this  were 
affixed  faucets  at  proper  distances  for  conveniently  sprinkling 
the  whole  tract.— Record. 

The  Pajaronian  reports  that  Japanese  are  doing  field  work 
at  San  Juan  for  10  cents  per  hour. 

Apple  Notes.— A  heavy  crop  of  apples  is  reported  by  pack- 
ers. The  Newton  Pippin  shows  the  heaviest  drop,  and  some 
of  the  packers  predict  not  to  exceed  a  quarter  crop.  This  is 
the  time  of  the  year  when  the  apple  drop  looks  most  discour- 
aging, but  when  picking  time  has  come  in  the  fall  there  has 
always  been  a  good  crop.  The  high  winds  of  the  past  week 
increased  the  drop.  *  *  *  There  has  been  a  heavy  plant- 
ing of  apples  in  the  San  Miguel  canyon  district  this  spring.— 
Pajaronian. 

Santa  Clara. 

Results  of  Dairy  Inspection. — Since  Santa  Clara  county 
entered  upon  the  inspection  of  dairy  herds  in  March,  1896,  her 
officers  have  examined  and  tested  51)00  cows.  Of  these  558 
were  found  to  be  diseased  and  were  condemned  and  killed. 
The  report  shows  that  the  animals  destroyed  gave  1350  gal- 
lons of  milk  daily,  nearly  all  of  which  was  sold  for  immediate 
consumption.  Though  so  many  cows  have  been  destroyed  in 
Santa  Clara  county,  the  report  shows  that  the  price  of  dairy 
products  has  not  been  raised  a  single  mill,  while  the  value  of 
inspected  cows  has  risen  and  an  uninspected  cow  cannot  now 
be  sold  for  anything  at  all.  As  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  inspection  when  prosecuted  by  skilled  persons,  it  is  offi- 
cially reported  that  of  the  558  cows  killed  in  Santa  Clara  the 
authorities  showed  the  diagnosis  to  have  been  correct  in 
every  case  except  two. 

Solano. 

The  Reporter  says  that  the  estimated  crop  of  cherries  for 
Vacaville  is  placed  at  35,000  boxes  this  year  against  20,000 
boxes  for  last  year. 

Times  Abe  Chanueh.—  Not  many  years  ago  when  this  com- 
munity was  sparsely  settled,  locks  and  bars  were  an  unused 
luxury  and  thievery  was  unknown.  Now  times  have  changed 
and  we  are  glad  to'  be  able  to  fasten  our  doors  against  in- 
truders. The  scum  and  off  scou rings  of  the  world  tramp  our 
highways  and  even  among  our  residents  are  those  who  fail  to 
remember  the  commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal."  It  is 
no  pleasant  thing  to  have  such  people  with  us,  nor  is  it  a 
pleasant  thing  to  have  to  chronicle  the  fact,  yet  we  think  it 
onlv  proper  to  warn  all  people  to  be  watchful  of  their  movable 
property.  There  are  those  who  will  enter  into  ostensible  busi- 
ness and  their  motto  is  "The  Lord  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves." Anything  from  farm  utensils  to  potted  plants  is  fish 
for  their  nets,  so  it  behooves  all  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  for  it 
is  a  case  when  to  watch  is  better  than  to  pray.— Pleasant 
Valley  letter. 

Sonoma. 

Fbuit  Chop  Damaged.— The  continued  north  winds  and  the 
excessive  heat  of  recent  date,  have,  in  a  measure,  destroyed 
hopes  of  the  immense  yield  of  fruit  that  had  been  anticipated 
by  the  orchardists  of  this  locality.  Growers  do  not  by  any 
manner  of  means  fear  a  failure,  but  they  realize  that  the  yield 
will  not  be  nearly  so  large  as  anticipated.  Up  to  the  past  few 
days,  indications  were  fine  for  a  splendid  fruit  crop,  but  re- 
ports' irom  Dry  Creek,  Russian  River  and  Alexander  Valleys 
tend  to  show  that  prunes  and  pears  are  dropping  badly 
and  will  not  be  over  half  a  crop.  Yield  of  freestone  peaches 
promises  well,  but  clings  are  light.— Healdsburg  Enterprise. 

Stanislaus. 

Chain  Outlook.— The  grain  prospects  have  decreased  very 
materially  during  the  last  month.  Instead  of  a  big  crop,  the 
outlook  now,  with  favorable  weather,  is  for  a  three-fourths 
crop  of  summer-fallow  and  half  a  crop  of  winter-sown.  In  the 
absence  of  rain  the  prevailing  cool  weather  is  the  farmers' 
salvation.  Summer-fallow  crops  in  this  county  are  estimated 
at  from  HO  to  33'/s  per  cent  of  the  seeded  acreage.  James 
Kinnear  Sr.  is  over  from  the  west  side.  He  says  that,  al- 
though winter-sown  grain  in  his  neighborhood  has  gone  back 
a  couple  of  sacks  to  the  acre  and  summer-fallow  on  adobe  and 
sediment  laud  has  been  burned  somewhat,  there  yet  promises 
to  be  lots  of  grain  between  Grayson  and  Newman.  North  of 
Grayson  and  south  of  Newman  the  grain  has  suffered  much 
more.— Modesto  Herald. 

W.  W.  Bacon,  near  Salida,  has  purchased  the  L.  Dickey 
home  ranch  of  430  acres  in  the  same  neighborhood,  paying  $20 
per  acre  There  are  $5000  worth  of  improvements  on  the 
place  and  the  land  is  first-class.  Mr.  Bacon  got  the  property 
for  about  half  its  value.  Dickey  is  an  uncompromising  anti- 
irrigationist  and  is  convinced  that  no  good  can  come  out  of  the 
enterprise,  hence  his  disposal  of  the  property.— Modesto 
Herald.   

Yolo. 

Coyotes  Thriving.—  The  coyotes  are  getting  very  fat  at 
present  on  quail  eggs.  They  go  around  among  the  brush  and 
grass  where  the  quail  build  their  nests;  and  when  they  find 
a  nest,  the  covote  kills  the  quail  which  is  sitting  on  the  eggs, 
after  which  they  suck  the  eggs.  If  the  coyotes  are  not  ex- 
terminated in  a  few  years  the  quails  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past,  as  they  are  going  at  a  very  rapid  rate.— Hungry  Valley 
letter  in  Woodland  Mail. 

ARIZONA 

The  Arizona  Sheep  Interest.— The  business  of  raising 
sheep  in  Arizona  is  assuming  large  proportions.  The  Terri- 
tory, which  was  formerly  considered  good  only  for  mining 
and  Indian  fights,  is  now  furnishing  many  articles  of  food  for 
the  adjoining  States.  In  noting  the  growth  of  the  sheep  in- 
dustry the  Phoenix  Republican  states:  Fourteen  carloads  of 
sheep  were  shipped  out  of  the  valley  yesterday  by  the  S.  P. 
&P  This  makes  an  even  hundred  cars  for  the  week.  The 
cars  are  double-decked,  and  contain  each  from  250  to  275 
sheep  so  that  the  shipments  for  the  week  amount  to  about 
2f>  ooo'  head.  The  price  ranges  from  $2.75  to  $3,  most  of  the 
shipments  being  made  to  Chicago.  Some  of  the  sheep  were 
sent  to  the  Kansas  City  market.  The  Salt  River  valley  has  the 
distinction  of  putting  the  first  grass-fed  mutton  on  the  mar- 
ket There  were  also  shipments  of  ewes  to  Texas  points  and 
to  Nickerson,  Kan.  Still  there  are  sheep  in  the  valley.  Mr. 
S  P  Behan  has  made  arrangements  for  shipping  forty-four 
cars  this  week.  The  present  "price  of  sheep  has  been  affected 
by  the  wholesale  destruction  of  flocks  in  Montana  and  Wy- 
oming during  the  past  winter. 

Alfalfa  as  Hog  Feed.— In  a  paper  read  before  the  Arizona 
Agricultural  Association  at  its  annual  meeting,  C.  T.  Hirst, 
of  Glendale,  said  :  "Alfalfa  is  the  cheapest  feed  to  raise  hogs 
on  as  the  principal  diet.  When  they  have  attained  the  de- 
sired size  say  150  pounds,  then,  instead  of  marketing  them 
directly  from  alfalfa,  thev  should  be  fed  grain  or  sorghum  for 
from  six  to  ten  weeks.  Sorghum  and  Kaffir  corn  are  both 
excellent  feed  for  hogs,  and  hogs  marketed  directly  off  sor- 
ghum which  was  fully  ripe  have  proved  very  satisfactory. 
It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  change  feed  too  suddenly.  If  it  is 
practicable  let  your  hogs  run  on  both  alfalfa  and  barley  for 
the  first  month  thev  are  fattening;  then  feed  grain  alone  for 
a  month  or  more.  In  this  way  the  gain  will  be  greater  than 
on  all  dry  feed." 


HORTICULTURE. 

Pruning  the  Apricot. 


as  the  best  fruit  grows  on  new  wood — a  few  limb 
can  be  taken  out  each  year  until  a  full  top  of  new 
wood  is  again  made. 


By  J.  B.  Neff  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute,  at  Anaheim. 

Pruning  the  apricot  requires  some  skill  and  con- 
siderable judgment  which  can  only  be  formed  by  ex- 
perience and  observation  of  the  habits  of  the  tree. 
Trees  of  four  to  five  feet  in  height  are  preferable  for 
planting  and  when  planted  should  be  trimmed  to  a 
single  stem  and  cut  off  at  eighteen  inches  from  the 
ground.  These  will  throw  out  shoots  vigorously  and 
frequently  two  or  three  shoots  from  one  bud.  These 
shoots  should  be  thinned  out,  leaving  not  more  than 
four  or  five,  no  two  of  which  should  come  from  one 
bud,  nor  be  directly  opposite.  The  first  shoot  should 
start  twelve  inches  from  the  ground,  the  others  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  divide  the  space  and  make  the 
branches  balance,  leaving  the  top  shoot  to  form  the 
central  part  of  the  tree. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  trees  several 
times  the  first  year  to  remove  shoots  that  may  start 
where  not  wanted,  but  no  general  heading  back 
should  be  done,  as  it  tends  to  dwarf  the  tree;  though 
if  some  of  the  limbs  are  making  an  overgrowth  they 
should  be  pinched  back  to  keep  the  head  balanced. 

Second  Year. — The  pruning  for  the  second  year 
should  be  done  in  January,  as  the  tree  will  not  be 
dormant  until  then,  if  it  has  been  kept  in  a  thrifty 
condition.  The  first  year's  growth  should  be  cut 
back  to  within  five  to  ten  inches  of  the  body  of  the 
tree,  and  all  forks  should  be  cut  out,  even  if  it  neces- 
sitates forming  a  new  head,  as  it  is  much  better  to 
lose  some  growth  on  a  young  tree  than  to  take  the 
risk  of  splitting  down  when  the  tree  begins  to  bear 
fruit. 

When  the  shoots  start  for  the  second  year's 
growth  take  off  all  that  come  on  the  under  side  of 
the  limbs  and  thin  to  one,  two  or  three  as  may  be 
needed  to  balance  the  tree,  bearing  in  mind  that  an 
apricot  tree  always  inclines  toward  the  coast  breezes 
in  this  locality. 

The  second  year  will  require  much  more  attention 
than  the  first  year,  in  order  to  keep  off  suckers  and 
all  lateral  growth  that  may  start  on  the  under  side 
of  the  new  limbs,  the  object  being  to  make  the  limbs 
grow  as  near  upright  as  possible.  The  remark  on 
heading  back  holds  good  for  the  second  year  also. 

Third  Pruning. — The  trees  will  become  dormant 
earlier  the  second  year  than  they  did  the  first,  but 
should  not  be  trimmed  earlier  than  December  and  a 
month  later  is  preferable,  as  the  ends  of  the  limbs 
are  not  exposed  to  the  drying  winds  so  long  before 
the  sap  begins  to  flow  and  consequently  will  heal 
over  better. 

The  second  year's  growth  should  now  be  cut  back  to 
within  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  of  the  old  wood,  ex- 
cept the  central  stem,  which  may  be  left  twenty-four 
to  thirty  inches  long,  depending  on  the  number  of 
laterals  it  may  have  thrown  out. 

When  the  new  shoots  start  they  should  again  be 
thinned  down  to  two  or  three  on  each  limb  and  all 
taken  off  that  tend  to  turn  down  or  out  at  right 
angles. 

The  trees  will  need  to  be  gone  over  about  three 
times  before  July  to  remove  suckers  and  lateral 
growth  that  may  start  on  the  lower  side  of  the  limbs, 
as  the  tendency  in  the  third  year  is  to  make  an  im- 
mense growth  of  downward  laterals,  and  these  must 
be  taken  off  so  as  to  develop  wood  that  is  to  be  left 
for  fruit.  If  the  orchard  is  on  good  land  and  has 
been  properly  irrigated  and  cultivated  the  trees 
should  now  be  large  enough  to  begin  to  yield  fruit. 

Object  in  View.  —  The  object  in  trimming  during  the 
first  two  years  and  the  first  half  of  the  third  year 
has  been  to  grow  a  vigorous  upright  tree  with  strong 
limbs,  capable  of  carrying  a  heavy  load  of  large  fruit, 
and  to  get  the  fruit  as  close  to  the  body  of  the  tree 
as  possible. 

Summer  Pruning  of  Bearing  Trees. — There  will  be  a 
few  specimens  of  fruit  the  third  year,  and  as  soon  as 
these  are  gathered  the  trees  should  be  summer 
pruned  for  the  first  time,  care  being  taken  that  the 
land  shall  have  been  allowed  to  become  moderately 
dry  so  that  the  trees  may  be  partially  dormant.  If 
the  downward  growth  of  the  laterals  has  been  kept 
cut  off  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  cut  off  about 
one-half  of  all  this  season's  growth  all  over  the  tree, 
using  the  same  judgment  as  before  with  reference  to 
prevailing  winds  and  symmetry  of  tree.  If  this  is 
properlv  done  and  water  at  once  turned  on  the  or- 
chard, a  new  growth  will  be  made  and  the  fruit  buds 
for  next  year  fully  developed. 

The  only  pruning  necessary  in  the  following  winter 
will  be  to  take  out  any  cross  limbs  and  sprouts  that 
may  have  been  overlooked  in  the  summer. 

Renewal  of  the  Top. — After  the  trees  begin  to  pro- 
duce regular  crops  they  will  not  grow  so  vigorously, 
and  the  numerous  pruniugs  of  the  first  three  years 
will  not  be  necessary,  as  almost  all  can  be  done  by 
summer  pruning  until  the  trees  get  so  old  that  they 
need  the  old  wood  taken  out.  This  can  be  more 
readily  done  without  damage  to  the  trees  where  from 
24  to  30  limbs  are  grown,  than  in  the  old  method  of 
leaving  only  eight  or  ten  large  limbs. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  out  old  wood  — 


Eastern  and  Californian  Apples. 


To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  May  1st  you 
quote  from  Mr.  Edgerly's  paper  at  the  Anaheim 
Farmers'  Institute  concerning  the  possibility  of  Cali- 
fornia growing  apples  equal  to  any  grown  East.  I 
do  not  think  we  need  any  longer  speak  apologetically 
in  behalf  of  the  California  apple.  The  proof  of  the 
quality  of  any  material  is  the  market  price.  Any 
one  who  makes  a  study  of  prices  current  (and  it  is  a 
most  important  part  of  a  farmer's  business  to  study 
prices  current)  will  have  noticed  that  this  winter  in 
the  English  market  California  Newtown  Pippins  sold 
for  as  much  per  box  as  the  best  Eastern  apples  per 
barrel.  Any  reminiscences  of  "  mother's  pies,"  or 
the  toothsomeness  of  the  raw  fruit  to  our  youthful 
appetites,  are  arguments  of  too  tangible  a  nature  to 
weigh  against  current  cash  values. 

I  have  had  voluntary  evidence,  both  from  the 
Eastern  States  and  from  England  as  to  the  superior- 
ity of  our  apples.  For  years  I  have  sold  apples  to 
the  Del  Monte  hotel.  Visitors  there  have  been  curi- 
ous to  see  the  orchard  whence  the  fruit  was  brought. 
An  Englishman  told  me  that  for  size,  appearance 
and  quality  the  English  product  could  not  compare 
with  ours;  and  Englishmen  are  not  usually  charged 
with  self-abasement  in  matters  national.  Some  of 
New  York's  wealthiest  citizens  also  visited  my  farm 
and  highly  appreciated  its  produce.  A  mutual  friend 
lately  visiting  these  latter  at  their  places  on  the 
Hudson  expressed  his  wish  to  revive  the  enjoyment 
of  his  boyhood  by  sampling  the  delicious  Eastern 
apple.  Their  best  was  produced,  but  quite  failed  to 
revive  the  aforesaid  enjoyment;  and  on  my  friend 
confessing  his  disenchantment,  his  hosts  replied: 
' '  Why,  you  don't  suppose  we  can  show  you  any  apple 
as  good  as  those  from  Mr.  Berwick's  farm,  do  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Timothy  Hopkins  sent  some  of  our  Bellefleurs 
to  New  York,  and  told  me  that  no  one  gainsaid  the 
fact  of  their  being  equal  to  anything  Eastern. 

If  this  is  not  testimony  enough,  our  San  Francisco 
market  adds  more.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  "no 
prophet  lacks  honor  save  in  his  own  country  and 
among  his  own  kin,"  while  California  Newtowns  were 
quoted  in  San  Francisco  at  $2.50  per  box,  Eastern 
fruit  was  from  $3  to  $4.50  per  barrel. 

No  doubt  a  great  deal  of  California  is  much  too 
dry  and  hot  for  apple  growing.  The  drought  can  be 
overcome  by  irrigation;  the  heat  never,  except  by 
the  advent  of  another  glacial  epoch.  But  there  is 
plenty  of  land  still  out  of  doors  in  California  where 
an  apple  equal  to  any  in  the  world  can  be  produced, 
and  with  cheap  transport  to  the  Eastern  States  and 
to  European  lands  through  the  Nicaragua  canal, 
thousands  of  orchardists  will  yet  achieve  a  compe- 
tence in  supplying  the  coming  demand.  Five  to  six 
dollars  a  box  was  the  quotation  in  the  New  York 
Fruitman's  Guide  for  California  Newtowns  in  London 
in  February.    "How's  that  for  high." 

The  University  of  California  is  going  to  hold  a 
Farmers'  Institute  in  Pacific  Grove  on  September  1st 
and  2nd,  and  thereat  I  shall  be  glad  to  tell  all  comers 
anything  I  know  about  apple-growing  or  the  benefits 
that  would  accrue  to  the  Pacific  coast  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  Nicaragua  canal.  Mark  the  date  in 
your  calendar,  bring  along  your  camp  kettles  and 
blankets,  and  feed  your  minds  cheap,  for  all  mental 
provender  will  be  free.  Edward  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove,  May  2,  1897. 

Reflections  About  Sour  Sap. 

To  the  Editor: — The  following  may  be  of  interest 
to  some  of  your  readers,  if  other  localities  are 
troubled  the  same  as  this.  Where  I  have  been  work- 
ing this  spring  I  have  noticed  a  good  many  fruit 
trees,  especially  prunes  and  cherries,  affected  with 
sour  sap,  and  as  every  one  to  whom  1  have  spoken 
about  it  does  not  know  its  cause  or  any  remedy  for 
it,  I  think  the  following  may  be  of  some  benefit  : 

The  Cause. — In  the  first  place,  it  is  usually  caused 
by  a  warm  spell  early  in  the  spring  starting  the  sap 
to  flow  and  the  buds  to  swell,  and  then  a  cold  spell 
immediately  following  stops  the  flow  of  sap  and  thor- 
oughly chills  the  exposed  trunk  of  the  tree,  thereby 
causing  the  sap  to  sour,  when  if  left  alone  it  is  liable 
to  spread  all  over  the  tree  and  kill  it.  It  will  nearly 
always  be  found  to  affect  the  tree  worst  just  below 
the  head  or  first  fork,  where  the  bark  will  be  found 
to  have  turned  brown  and  to  stick  to  the  wood — all 
such  bark  and  wood  being  hopelessly  dead. 

Treatment. — The  only  way  I  have  found  to  save 
such  a  tree  is  to  take  a  sharp  knife  and  shave  off  all 
the  affected  bark.  Doing  so  allows  the  sour  sap  to 
evaporate  and  leave  the  tree.  If  there  is  an  un- 
broken strip  of  green  bark  reaching  from  the  root  to 
the  branches,  shave  off  the  affected  bark  up  to  it 
from  both  sides,  and  you  will  save  your  tree.  If 
they  are  badly  affected,  it  would  be  advisable  to  cut 
them  back  severely,  so  there  would  not  be  too  heavy 
a  drain  on  what  live  wood  is  left. 

Preventive. — In  my  opinion  the  best  preventive  ox 
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sour  sap  is  early  and  deep  plowing  in  a  manner  to 
secure  as  good  drainage  as  possible  and  keep  the 
roots  deep  in  the  soil,  so  as  to  prevent  the  first  warm 
weather  affecting  them  so  quickly.  As  before  stated, 
if  an  early  warm  spell  starts  the  trees  and  a  cold 
soap  catches  them,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  go 
through  your  orchard  as  soon  as  possible  and  split 
the  bark  down  the  main  branches  and  trunk  of  the 
trees,  the  same  as  if  they  were  hidebound,  and  be 
sure  and  do  it  thoroughly.  Several  splits  down  the 
trunk  would  be  best,  as  you  would  be  sure  then  to 
reach  any  affected  part. 

Another  good  suggestion  :  If  the  top  of  the  tree 
is  entirely  killed,  which  you  can  tell  quickest  by  ex- 
amining just  below  the  fork,  and  if  the  bark  is  brown 
all  around,  you  may  be  sure  the  tree  is  dead  or  will 
die  very  soon.  Then  you  should  cut  off  the  tree  en- 
tirely down  to  the  green  bark,  thereby  causing  it  to 
send  up  shoots  which  will  often  come  above  the 
graft,  making  a  good  tree.  If  they  should  come 
from  below  the  graft  they  can  be  budded  in  the  fall, 
saving  a  replant. 

Another  good  way  of  preventing  sour  sap  is  early 
in  the  winter  to  protect  the  bodies  of  the  trees  with 
wrapping  or  boxing  or  anything  you  have  handy.  It 
should  reach  well  up  into  the  branches,  so  as  to  keep 
the  cold  wind  from  the  branches,  where  the  damage 
is  always  done.  W.  M.  Brandt. 

Kenwood,  Sonoma  Co. 

[  We  agree  with  Mr.  Brandt  in  his  treatment,  but 
not  as  to  the  causes  of  the  trouble.  Still,  there  is 
much  in  the  case  which  has  not  been  demonstrated, 
and  we  warmly  welcome  such  statements  of  obser- 
vation and  belief  from  those  who  think  while  they 
work.  Such  men  are  among  the  chief  agencies  of 
progress. — En.  ] 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Mr.  Lelong  Comments  Upon  the  New 
County  Insect  Law. 


Since  the  passage  by  the  Legislature  of  the  new 
horticultural  law,  and  its  subsequent  approval  by 
the  Governor,  there  has  been  considerable  inquiry 
made  concerning  its  provisions.  The  following 
article,  prepared  by  B.  M.  Lelong,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  covers  all  the  points 
raised  in  the  inquiries  made,  which  have  come  from 
many  parts  of  the  State: 

In  the  fall  1890  the  Association  of  Horticultural 
Commissioners  of  Southern  California,  framed  a  bill 
amending  the  Act  "To  protect  and  promote  the 
horticultural  interests  of  the  State,''  approved  March 
14,  1891,  and  certain  Acts  amendatory  thereof,  ap- 
proved March  19,  18S9,  and  March  31,  1891.  Copies 
of  this  proposed  law  were  mailed  to  every  Senator 
and  Assemblyman  from  the  southern  counties,  and 
were  subsequently  introduced  by  them  in  their  re- 
spective houses  on  the  convening  of  the  Legislature, 
in  January,  1897. 

When  the  committe  on  Trees  and  Vine  Interests 
met  to  consider  them  they  found  that  all  or  nearly 
all  such  bills  were  duplicates,  and  proceeded  to  frame 
one  bill  to  be  substituted  for  the  whole.  The  Com- 
missioners had  proposed  this  bill,  to  remedy  the  de- 
fects in  the  old  law  under  which  they  had  operated, 
and  which  they  had  found  cumbersome  to  enforce, 
and  with  the  results  of  several  years  of  experience 
knew  its  defects  and  what  provisions  in  the  law  were 
required  to  render  its  operation  feasible.  The  com- 
mittee considered  their  request  reasonable  and 
agreed  to  recommend  that  the  bill  "do  pass  as 
amended  by  the  committee." 

Committee  Amendment*. — The  original  bill  provided 
that  on  petition  of  twenty-five  or  more  freeholders 
and  possessors  of  an  orchard  or  orchards,  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  should  appoint  a  County  Board  of 
Horticultural  Commissioners  to  consist  of  one,  two 
or  three  members,  leaving  it  to  the  option  of  the 
Supervisors  as  to  the  required  number  said  boards 
should  be  constituted. 

This  raised  the  technical  point  of  constitutionality, 
and  the  Attorney-General  was  asked  for  an  opinion 
which  he  filed,  declaring  that  such  a  law  would  be 
unconstitutional  for  the  reason  that  it  attempted 
to  delegate  to  the  Supervisors  a  power  not  conferred 
upon  any  legislative  body,  to  appoint  a  commission 
not  in  conformity  with  law,  viz: 

That  all  such  commissions  created  must  be  uniform, 
that  every  county  board  must  be  constituted  of  a 
like  number  of  members.  The  committee  then  de- 
cided that  the  horticultural  interests  of  the  State 
would  be  best  subserved  by  the  creation  of  a  com- 
mission of  but  one  member,  to  hold  office  for  a  period 
of  one  year,  and  to  receive  a  per  diem  of  $5  per  day, 
and  inspectors  at  $2.50. 

Amendment  of  Committee  Opposed. — Copies  of  the 
amended  bill  were  mailed  throughout  the  State,  by 
members  of  the  Assembly  and  Senate,  and  brought 
forth  considerable  opposition.  The  Riverside  Com- 
mission wrote: 

The  sentiment  here  is  against  the  committee's  amendment. 
We  have  talked  with  our  Supervisors  and  they  are  in  favor 


of  having  the  bill  passed,  as  originally  introduced,  that  is  of 
either  one,  two  or  three  commissioners.  They  would  be 
decidedly  against  the  one  man  commission.  The  provision 
that  the  one  Commissioner  shall  be  appointed  every  year, 
would  practically  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  office,  by 
making  the  term  so  short,  and  reducing  it  to  the  level  of 
"patronage"  to  be  dispensed  by  the  Supervisors.  From 
what  is  said  there  will  probably  be  considerable  complaint 
heard  against  the  bill,  as  amended,  from  the  southern 
counties. 

The  Assembly  Committee  on  Fruit  and  Vine 
Interests,  held  several  meetings  and  were  at  a  loss 
as  to  what  to  recommend  on  the  face  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  one  man  commission,  and  the  unconstitu- 
tional provision  asked.  Thus,  while  no  agreement 
seemed  possible,  a  strong  lobby,  composed  of  fruit 
growers  from  Fresno  county,  appeared  at  the 
Capital,  and  at  their  request  Senator  Pedlar  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  the  Senate,  embodying  all  the 
sections  of  the  Assembly  bill,  including  Section  2, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  as  a  separate 
Act,  by  Senator  Simpson,  and  which  had  already 
passed  the  Senate  and  repealing  all  former  acts. 

The  New  Law. — The  bill  as  passed  and  approved 
(March  31st,  Chapter  183)  becomes  a  new  law  by 
virtue  of  it  having  repealed  all  former  Acts,  but  its 
features  are  not  new,  they  having  been  in  operation 
in  the  State  since  1891.    Section  i  provides: 

Whenever  a  petition  is  presented  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  any  county,  and  signed  by  twenty-five  or  more 
persons,  each  of  whom  is  a  resident  freeholder  and  possessor 
of  an  orchard,  stating  that  certain  or  all  orchards,  or  nur- 
series, or  trees  of  any  variety  are  infested  with  sale  insects 
of  any  kind,  injurious  to  fruit,  fruit  trees,  and  vines,  codlin 
moth,  or  other  insects  that  are  destructive  to  trees,  and  pray- 
ing that  a  commission  be  appointed  by  them,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  supervise  the  destruction  of  said  sale  insects,  as 
herein  provided,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall,  within 
twenty  days  thereafter,  appoint  a  Board  of  Horticultural 
Commissioners,  consisting  of  three  members,  who  shall  be 
qualified  for  the  duties  of  Horticultural  Commissioner.  Upon 
the  petition  of  twenty-tive  freeholders  and  possessors  of  an 
orchard,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  may  remove  any  of  said 
Commissioners  for  cause,  after  a  hearing  of  the  petition. 

No  term  of  office  is  specified,  and  any  member  may 
be  removed  for  cause.  The  political  Code  (Section 
878)  also  provides  that  every  office  of  which  the 
duration  is  not  fixed  by  law,  is  held  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  appointing  power. 

These  appointments  thus  become  similar  to  ap- 
pointments made  under  civil  service  rule  and  their 
efficiency  depends  entirely  with  the  policy  that 
Boards  of  Supervisors  may  adopt. 

Salaries. — The  old  law  provides  that  the  Super- 
visors should  determine  the  compensation  the  com- 
missioners and  inspectors  should  receive  before  they 
entered  into  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Boards 
of  Supervisors  in  different  counties  took  advantage 
of  this  section,  and  annulled  the  Act  by  appointing 
a  Commission,  and  fixing  the  compensation  of  each 
member  at  one  dollar  per  year. 

Under  the  old  law  Boards  of  Supervisors  con- 
tended that  they  did  not  have  the  power  to  fix  the 
salary  of  commissioners  and  inspectors:  that  that 
power  rested  absolutely  with  the  Legislature,  and 
the  decision  in  the  "  Dorrity  case,''  and  others,  ware 
cited,  and  for  this  reason  the  Legislature  was  asked 
to  fix  the  compensation. 

Under  the  old  law  most  of  the  commissioners  were 
paid  $5  per  day,  and  inspectors  $3. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  compensation  of  the 
commissioners  is  $4  and  the  Inspectors  $2.50. 
"When  actually  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties." 

Qualification  Required. — The  present  law  provides 
that  whoever  is  appointed  "  shall  be  qualified  for 
the  duties  of  Horticultural  Commissioner." 

Under  the  old  law  no  qualification  was  necessary, 
and  Boards  of  Supervisors  in  several  instances  ap- 
pointed men  to  these  important  positions  who  could 
not  write,  scarcely  read,  and  totally  unfit  for  the 
place;  yet  when  once  appointed,  being  for  a  term  of 
years,  became  difficult  to  remove,  even  after  repeated 
petitioning  by  resident  freeholders,  and  continued  to 
draw  pay,  as  stated  by  supervisor  Sayre  before  the 
Fresno  County  Farmers'  Club  at  the  April  meeting, 
"for  nearly  every  calendar  day  of  the  year. 

Commisxionx  hi/ the  State  Board. — Section  5,  page 
290,  Statutes  of  1883,  provides  that  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture  shall  issue  regulations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases 
among  fruit  and  fruit  trees,  etc.,  and  shall  be  bind- 
ing upon  all  persons." 

Section  7,  Statutes  of  1889,  page  90,  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  Quarantine  Guardians  to  enforce 
said  regulations,  and  be  subordinate  to  the  State 
Quarantine  Officer,  which  position  is  held  by  Alex- 
ander Craw  (Chief  Wharfinger's  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco). 

Section  3  (Chapter  183)  of  the  laws  of  1897,  pro- 
vides that  the  State  Board  may  (instead  of  shall,  as 
formerly)  issue  commissions  as  Quarantine  Guardians 
to  members  of  county  boards,  and  their  inspectors, 
without  which  they  cannot  enforce  the  State  regula- 
tions, and  it  behooves  the  Supervisors  to  make  the 
proper  selection,  else  these  commissions  may  be 
denied,  and  always  remembering  that  whoever  re- 
ceives the  appointment  must  be  in  touch  with  the 
producers  of  his  county,  to  acquire  the  best  results. 

SiijH  rrixorx  Condemn  the  Lair. — The  narrow  policy 
adopted  by  some  Boards  of  Supervisors  relative  to 
County  Horticultural  Commissioners  is  to  be  de- 
plored.   Thousands  upon  thousands  of  trees  are 


continually  being  brought  into  the  State,  and  none 
should  ever  be  allowed  to  be  planted  anywhere  until 
inspected  by  a  competent  authority. 

In  many  of  the  counties  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Supervisors  has  been  to  "  keep  the  office  alive  just 
to  comply  with  the  law,"  but  which  to  their  people 
becomes  of  no  benefit,  but  great  harm  has  resulted, 
and  which  has  caused  them  to  spend  ten  to  twenty 
times  more  to  remedy  the  evil. 

The  people  have  been  compelled  to  bring  suit 
against  certain  Supervisors  to  compel  them  to  make 
the  appointments,  and  notwithstanding  the  great 
interests  at  stake  the  Acts  were  practically  annuled 
by  the  narrow  policy  pursued. 

The  Supervisors'  Convention  held  recently  at  Los 
Angeles  condemned  the  present  law,  and  declared  it 
to  be  a  "pernicious  Act;"  that  it  would  work  a 
hardship  on  the  counties,  etc. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  action  was  taken, 
especially  without  mature  deliberation.  The  fruit 
growers  of  the  State,  in  convention  assembled,  last 
November  unanimously  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion. 

Whekeas,  The  fruit  interests  of  California  demand  the 
protection  from  insect  pests  and  diseases  provided  by  law ; 
and  whereas,  many  counties  with  valuable  fruit  interests, 
particularly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  are  as  yet  with- 
out Commissioners;    Therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved,  By  the  fruit  growers  of  California,  in  convention 
assembled,  at  Sacramento,  November  7,  liS'JS,  that  we  do 
request  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  in  the  various  counties  to 
immediately  appoint  Horticultural  Commissioners,  where 
there  are  no  Commissioners  at  present,  and  we  further  ask 
that  a  liberal  policy  be  adopted  toward  the  Commissioners 
when  appointed. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  California's  greatest 
interests  were  threatened  with  entire  destruction, 
and  the  orchards  were  rendered  unprolific.  To-day 
this  question  of  pests  and  diseases  is  better  under- 
stood here  than  elsewhere.  California  was  the  first 
to  recognize  the  necessity  of  protection  against  the 
introduction  of  man's  enemies  to  his  crops,  and  this 
necessity  was  forced  upon  us  by  the  vast  importance 
of  the  fruit  industry,  overshadowing  all  other  in- 
dustries of  our  great  State. 


THE  FIELD. 

A  Best=of-all  Squirrel  Poison. 


To  the  Editor: — I  have  the  formula  of  a  squirrel 
poison  that  I  consider  the  very  best,  for  it  com- 
pletely rid  my  place  of  squirrels  last  year;  not  one 
was  left  for  seed.  Of  course,  as  they  travel,  they 
will  come  to  you  every  year;  but  this  makes  it  a 
sure  thing  if  a  man  will  attend  to  it. 

The  Way  to  Do  It. — After  preparing  my  grain  I 
put  it  at  the  mouth  of  every  squirrel  hole,  just  out- 
side if  it  is  not  where  the  poultry  range.  The  next 
day  I  go  over  the  ground  again  and  put  it  out  at 
every  hole  where  it  has  been  taken,  and  continue  this 
as  long  as  they  eat  it.  If  I  hear  a  squirrel  bark  I 
give  him  his  bait,  and  that  is  the  last  of  him. 

The  Formula. — The  following  is  the  formula  and 
directions  for  preparation,  which  should  be  followed 
exactly:  Strychnine,  1  oz. :  cyanide  of  potassium, 
li  ozs. ;  eggs,  1  doz.;  honey,  1  pint;  vinegar,  lj 
pints;  barley,  30  lbs.  Dissolve  strychnine  in  the 
vinegar,  and  you  will  have  to  pulverize  it  in  the 
vinegar,  or  it  will  gather  in  a  lump.  See  that  it  is 
all  dissolved.  Dissolve  the  cyanide  of  potassium  in 
a  little  water.  Beat  the  eggs.  Mix  all  the  ingredi- 
ents together  thoroughly  before  adding  to  the  barley. 
Let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  mixing  often. 
Spread  to  dry  before  using,  as  it  will  mould  if  put 
away  wet.  In  wheat  districts  use  wheat  and  in 
barley  districts  use  barley,  as  they  eat  it  better. 
Look  out  for  your  poultry  and  stock. 

Superiority  of  T/tix  Preparation. — I  have  used  many 
kinds  of  poison  for  the  rodents,  but  have  never  found 
anything  nearly  so  effective  as  this.  Strychnine  is 
generally  used  alone;  but  sometimes  they  get  just 
enough  to  give  them  a  slight  spasm,  and  then  they 
are  too  cunning  to  touch  it  again,  or  they  notice  the 
bitter  taste  and  that  satisfies  them.  But  in  this 
preparation  the  egg  forms  a  coating;  and,  before  it 
dissolves  so  that  they  can  taste  the  poison,  it  is  too 
late.  The  cyanide  of  potassium  in  connection  with 
the  strychnine  seems  more  deadly,  and  does  the  work 
quicker. 

After  putting  this  poison  out  for  a  few  days  last 
year  the  buzzards  came  in  flocks  and  rid  us  of  the 
effect  of  such  a  wholesale  slaughter.  I  should  like  to 
have  every  farmer  that  is  troubled  with  squirrels 
give  my  remedy  a  fair  trial  and  report  results,  also 
the  man  that  offered  a  reward  in  the  Rurai,  Press 
about  a  year  ago  for  a  remedy  that  would  rid  his 
place  of  the  pest.  Cyrus  Kenney. 

Sespe,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 

[We  hope  all  will  try  this  and  report  as  Mr.  Kenney 
suggests,  and  the  man  who  wished  to  pay  for  such  a 
prescription  may  send  his  check  to  Mr.  Kenney  and 
renew  his  subscription  to  the  Rurai.  for  five  years  in 
advance,  just  as  soon  as  he  satisfies  himself  that  the 
remedy  fills  his  conditions. — Ed.] 


May  15,  1897. 
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THE  DAIRY. 

A  Discussion  of  the  New  California  Cheese 
Law. 

By  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa,  of  the  State  University,  at  the  Pure  Food 
Congress  in  this  city  last  week. 

One  of  the  most  effectual  steps  taken  during  the 
present  food  agitation,  for  the  protection  of  both 
producer  and  consumer,  is  the  enactment  of  the  new 
cheese  law  of  California. 

The  cheese  making  industry  has  been  rapidly  de- 
veloping during  the  last  few  years,  as  the  appended 
figures  will  show:  In  1850  the  amount  of  cheese 
manufactured  was  150  pounds  ;  in  18(H),  1,343,689 
pounds  ;  in  1870,  3,395,074  pounds  ;  in  1890,  4,962,797 
pounds,  and  in  1895  the  number  of  pounds  was  about 
9,000,000. 

The  new  cheese  law  will  give  a  further  impetus  to 
the  industry,  because  the  producer  of  a  first  class 
article  will  not  have  it  placed  in  competition  with 
that  marketed  by  the  dishonest  cheese  maker.  [Prof. 
Jaffa  then  read  the  text  of  the  new  cheese  law,  which 
was  published  in  the  Rural  Press  of  April  17th.] 

In  the  Producer's  Interest. —  This  law  is  of  more  in- 
terest, probably,  to  the  cheese  maker  than  to  the 
consumer.  Whether  a  man  eats  cheese  with  25 
per  cent  fat  makes  but  little  difference  either  in -the 
taste  or  in  the  amount  of  nourishment  to  be  derived 
therefrom,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  mo- 
ment to  the  producer. 

In  case  of  one  man  making  a  cheese  with  25  per 
cent  fat  and  another  with  30  per  cent,  supposing 
both  to  have  started  with  the  same  quality  of  milk, 
it  would  imply  that  the  first  man  had  partially 
skimmed  his  milk  previous  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
cheese,  thereby  insuring  to  himself  a  preliminary 
profit  before  his  manufacture  is  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  poorer  condi- 
tion it  would  command  as  high  a  price  as  that  from 
the  hands  of  the  operator  who  had  honestly  used  the 
whole  or  pure  milk. 

This  injustice,  which  will  be  prevented  by  the  new 
law,  becomes  all  the  more  flagrant  as  the  amount  of 
fat  decreases. 

The  dishonest  cheese  maker,  who  has  at  his  dis- 
posal rich  milk,  can  partially  skim  the  same  and  still 
place  upon  the  market  cheese  containing  30  per  cent 
fat,  the  medium  amount  required  for  a  full  cream 
cheese. 

If  whey  butter  is  made  at  the  factory,  the  cream, 
which  has  thus  been  illegally  taken  from  the  milk 
previous  to  the  cheese  making,  is  added  to  that  ob- 
tained by  running  the  whey  twice  through  the  sepa- 
rator and  butter  made  from  the  resulting  mixture. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  understand  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  various  kinds  of  cheese,  we  will  briefly 
discuss  the  composition  of  this  article  of  food. 

Cheese  as  Food. — Full  cream  cheese  consists  of 
about  one-third  fat,  one-third  water,  nearly  one-third 
casein,  with  a  small  amount,  say,  one-twentieth,  of 
sugar,  acid  and  mineral  matter,  the  chief  ingredient 
of  the  latter  being  common  salt.  These  ingredients 
have  widely  different  offices  to  perform  when  intro- 
duced into  the  body— that  of  the  casein  is  to  make 
muscle,  that  of  the  fat  to  form  the  fat  of  the  body 
and  to  produce  beat,  which  may  be  transformed  into 
energy  of  various  kinds. 

As  far  as  we  know,  no  other  substance  other  than 
albuminoids  or  proteids,  such  as  casein,  etc.,  can  sup- 
ply the  ingredients  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
muscle. 

Skim  milk  and  skim  milk  cheese  are  both  rich  in 
casein  or  nitrogeneous  compounds,  but  very  poor  in 
fat,  and,  therefore,  would  be  greatly  desired  by 
those  who  wish  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  fat  in 
their  dietary.  Hence,  for  such  it  would  have  a  higher 
value  than  unskimmed  milk  or  full  cream  cheese. 

Skimmed  Milk  Products.— In  many  cases  a  great 
hue  and  cry  has  been  raised  against  the  sale  of  skim 
milk  and  skim  milk  cheese,  as  it  is  stated  they  injure 
the  sale  of  whole  milk  and  full  cream  cheese.  Such  a 
course  of  action  is  extremely  reprehensible,  to  say 
the  least. 

Both  these  articles  could  be  sold  very  cheaply,  and 
to  the  poor— in  fact,  to  others,  also— would  be  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  addition  to  their  dietary,  which 
ought  not  to  be  denied  them,  more  particularly  as 
these  products  are  sources  of  protein,  which,  as  a 
rule,  is  deficient  in  the  food  eaten  by  most  people. 

Why,  then,  should  the  general  public  be  prevented 
from  obtaining  such  valuable  food  ?  Is  not  such  a 
method  of  procedure  carrying  protection  beyond  the 
proper  or  necessary  limit  ? 

The  law  which  will  go  into  effect  in  a  few  days  will 
amply  protect  the  producer  in  this  respect,  and  also 
will  ensure  to  the  consumer  the  means  of  buying  at 
a  low  rate  exceedingly  nutritious  substances. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  skim  milk  cheese  is  not 
as  digestible  as  full  cream  cheese.  Such  may  be  the 
case,  when  equal  weights  of  both  kinds  are  consid- 
ered, and  there  are  valid  reasons  why  it  might  be  so; 
but  skim  milk  cheese,  being  richer  in  protein  (casern) 
than  full  cream,  one  need  not  take  as  much  of  the 
former  as  they  would  of  the  latter  in  order  to  obtain 
the  same  amount  of  the  muscle-forming  element. 

Determining  Percentage  of  Fat.— The  new  law  re- 


quires that  full  cream  cheese  shall  contain  30  per 
cent  fat.  The  ordinary  housekeeper  can  approxi- 
mately determine  whether  the  legal  amount  of  fat  is 
in  the  package  branded  "Full  Cream  Cheese "  by 
taking,  say,  3-1  ounces  of  the  cheese,  grating  it,  and 
mixing  it  with  hot  water,  stir  well,  heat  on  stove  to 
just  below  boiling  point  for  about  fifteen  minutes, 
with  occasional  stirring  ;  remove  from  the  stove  and 
allow  to  cool. 

If  the  layer  of  fat,  which  separates,  weighs  less 
than  one  ounce,  the  housewife  can  be  suspicious  of 
the  article  in  question — not  that  it  is  impure  or  un- 
wholesome in  any  way,  but  that  it  may  have  been  pre- 
pared from  partially  skimmed  milk,  as  is  so  often 
done. 

If  only  about  one-half  ounce  of  fat  is  obtained,  then 
she  might  reasonably  suppose  that  she  had  purchased 
half-skim  cheese. 

A  sample  should  then  be  forwarded  to  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  completely 
examined. 

If,  in  the  above  test,  the  weighing  of  the  fat  would 
be  inconvenient,  the  method  can  be  modified  as  fol- 
io ws:  After  the  heating  is  complete,  transfer  the 
contents  of  the  small  saucepan  to  an  ordinary  drink- 
ing glass,  cylindrical  in  shape  and  about  2J  inches  in 
diameter.  Heat  again,  if  necessary,  by  placing  the 
glass  in  hot  water.  The  layer  of  fat  separated  should 
be  nearly  one-half  of  an  inch  in  depth.  This  test  will 
not  enable  the  housekeeper  to  decide  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  fat,  but  only  as  to  the  amount  present. 

The  branding  of  the  kind  of  cheese  in  each  package 
is  one  of  the  excellent  requirements  of  the  new  law, 
and  could  with  advantage  be  applied  to  many  other 
articles  of  food. 

Filled,  Cheese. — Cheese  is  made,  as  has  been  stated, 
from  whole  milk,  and,  therefore,  the  fat  of  cheese 
could  only  consist  of  butter  fat. 

But  there  are  cases  where  what  is  termed  filled 
cheese  is  found  in  open  market.  "  Filled  cheese  "  is 
made  from  skim  milk,  with  some  foreign  fat,  as  oleo 
or  natural  lard,  etc.,  mixed  with  it. 

This  product  is  well  made  and  of  fine  appearance, 
and,  consequently,  finds  ready  sale.  As  regards  its 
nutritive  value,  it  is  probably  equal  to  that  of  full 
cream  cheese,  yet  it  is  a  fraud  of  the  rankest  kind. 

During  the  past  year  stringent  measures  have  been 
adopted  by  Congress  and  some  States,  such  as  re- 
quiring distinct  branding  of  all  filled  cheese  and  plac- 
ing special  taxes  upon  its  manufacture  and  sale. 
This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  admixture  of  the 
foreign  fat  is  so  easily  detected  by  the  chemist,  ren- 
ders the  sale  exceedingly  risky,  and  the  profit  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  the  filled  cheese,  labeled  as 
such,  is  hardly  a  sufficient  incentive  to  warrant  the 
outlay  necessary  for  its  manufacture. 

Similarly  as  regards  butterine  and  like  compounds. 
Before  the  passage  of  the  law  regulating  the  manu- 
facture of  oleomargarine,  etc.,  the  country  was  flooded 
with  imitation  butter,  which  sold  at  almost  as  high  a 
figure  as  did  the  pure  article.  Now  a  very  different 
state  of  affairs  exists  due  to  several  causes. 

Symbolism  of  Cheese. — The  enactment  of  the  new 
law  would  make  it  appear  that  the  cheese  industry  is 
a  very  important  one  in  California,  and  so  it  is.  But 
we  must  still  consider  ourselves  far  behind  Switzer- 
land, where  the  cheese  has  a  social,  as  well  as  an 
economic,  value.  There  the  cheese  is  used  as  a  sym- 
bol, as  is  bread  and  salt  in  some  other  countries,  and 
the  older  a  cheese  a  family  owns,  the  more  respecta- 
ble they  are  considered. 

There  are  always  as  many  cheese  in  the  house  as 
there  are  children.  One  is  made  at  the  birth  of  each 
child  and  is  marked  with  its  name.  Whenever  they 
marry  the  cheese  is  cut  for  the  first  time  and  the 
guests  each  receive  a  slice,  in  order  that  the  family 
may  increase  and  peace  may  reign  in  it.  When  the 
friends  gather  for  the  funeral,  then  the  last  piece  will 
be  consumed  in  memory  of  the  dear  departed  one. 

Even  when  a  young  man  is  courting,  the  cheese  is 
used  as  a  symbol.  He  asks  the  old  folks  for  an  invi- 
tation to  dinner  some  Sunday,  and  this  is  rarely  re- 
fused, as  it  would  be  considered  a  mortal  insult.  The 
question  is  whether  the  old  man  is  going  to  bring  out 
the  cheese,  and  the  young  people  consume  their  din-  | 
ner  in  fear  and  expectation.  If  the  cheese  is  not 
brought  out,  it  means:  "We  don't  want  you  as  a  | 
son-in-law."  But  if  the  old  man  solemnly  fetches  the 
oldest  cheese,  chops  off  a  piece  (sometimes  an  ax  is 
required)  and  gives  the  young  people  a  piece  each,  it 
means  a  consent  and  a  blessing,  and  they  all  enjoy 
the  cheese  washed  down  with  a  bottle  of  old  wine. 


California  Law  on   Butter  Adulteration. 

The  State  Dairy  Bureau  has  issued  a  circular  call- 
ing attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  approved 
March  4,  1897,  concerning  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  imitation  butter.  The  following  are  the  principal 
features  of  the  law  : 

The  coloring  yellow  of  oleomargarine  or  other  imi- 
tation product  is  absolutely  prohibited,  and  the 
possession  of,  sale  o'  or  offering  to  a  patron  for 
consumption  of  such  imitation  product  when  colored 
yellow  is  a  misdemeanor. 

The  use  of  the  words  "butterine,"  "dairy,"  j 
"creamery,"  or  of  dairy  symbols  in  connection  with  I 


the  sale  or  advertisement  of  the  imitation  product  is 
absolutely  prohibited. 

In  the  handling  of  the  imitation  product  the  manu- 
facturers, shippers,  carriers,  wholesalers  and  retail- 
ers, peddlers,  bakers,  hotel,  restaurant  and  boarding 
house  keepers  must  comply  with  certain  regulations 
as  to  the  labeling  of  the  packages,  the  specification 
by  printed  statement  of  the  contents,  and  the  proper 
notification  of  the  purchaser,  consumer,  or  patron. 

Other  provisions  of  the  law  invalidate  a  contract 
made  in  violation  of  the  act ;  prohibit  the  use  of  imi- 
tation products  in  charitable  institutions  ;  make  the 
effacement  of  labels  and  marks  a  misdemeanor  ;  pro- 
vide what  is  evidence  of  intention  to  violate  the  act ; 
authorize  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  to  make  use  of 
the  search  warrant  ;  require  the  District  Attorney 
to  prosecute  and  the  informer  to  receive  half  of  the 
fines  ;  and  establish  a  State  Dairy  Bureau  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  act.  Violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act  is  a  misdemeanor,  and  a  first 
offense  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50 
nor  more  than  $150,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  thirty  days  ;  and  subsequent  offenses  are 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $150  nor  more 
than  $300,  or  by  imprisonment  from  thirty  days  to 
six  months,  or  both. 


THE  SUGAR  BEET. 


Beet  Growing  in  San  Benito  County. 

The  beet  growers  of  San  Juan  and  Hollister  ship 
their  product  to  the  Watsonville  factory  by  rail. 
This  year  the  region  could  have  produced  much  more 
if  the  factory  could  have  contracted  for  them.  The 
San  Benito  Advance  gives  a  very  interesting  state- 
ment of  the  cost  of  raising  and  profit  of  beets  farmed 
by  the  Dethlefsen  Bros,  on  ranch  of  P.  Breen,  near 
San  Juan.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  handsome  sav- 
ing was  effected  by  working  beets  by  day  labor  in- 
stead of  contracting  them.  The  thinning,  topping, 
and  loading  of  beets  into  wagons  cost  55  cents  per 
ton  of  beets,  whereas  the  neighbors  paid  $1.05  per 
ton  of  beets  to  contract  those  operations;  the  Deth- 
lefsens  here  made  a  gain  of  $2,225.50.  It  should  be 
stated  the  profits  to  the  Dethlefsens  were  greater 
than  shown  by  the  statement,  as  all  of  their  own 
work  is  charged  for  at  full  rates  of  wages.  The 
hauling  charge  of  50  cents  per  ton  for  three  miles 
haul  is  too  high,  and  with  improved  roads  and 
sprinkling  service  will  cost  less  this  year.  Beet 
farmers  will  find  these  useful  for  comparison: 

EXPENSES. 

Rent  of  238  acres  at  $7  per  acre,  $1,666;  cost  per 
acre,  $7;  cost  per  ton,  37c. 

First  plowing,  $340;  second  plowing,  $396.65;  cul- 
tivating and  harrowing,  $500.  Total  cost,  $1,236.65; 
cost  per  acre,  $5.19;  cost  per  ton,  28c. 

Sowiner— labor,  $85;  use  of  drill,  $28.80.  Total 
cost,  $113.80;  cost  per  acre,  49c;  cost  per  ton,  3c. 

Seed,  2830  lbs.  at  10c,  $283;  cost  per  acre,  $1.19; 
cost  per  ton,  6c. 

Thinning,  1100  days  at  $1,  $1,100;  cost  per  acre, 
$4.62;  cost  per  ton,  25c. 

Cultivating  and  weed  cutting,  one  man  and  two 
horses  thirty  days  at  $3,  $90;  cost  per  acre,  38c; 
cost  per  ton,  2c. 

Plowing  out,  one  man  and  team  ninety  rive  days  at 
$3,  $285;  cost  per  acre,  $1.19;  cost  per  ton,  6c. 

Topping  and  loading  into  wagons,  1335.3  days  at 
$1,  $1,335.30;  cost  per  acre,  $5.61;  cost  per  ton,  30c. 

Hauling  three  mi!es  to  switch,  at  50c  per  ton, 
$2,225.50;  cost  per  acre,  $9.35;  cost  per  ton,  50c. 

Freight  on  railroad  to  factory,  $2,225.50:  cost  per 
acre,  $9.35;  cost  per  ton,  50c. 
Cost  of  knives  and  hoes,  $20;  cost  per  acre,  9c. 
Total  expense,  $10,880.75;  cost  per  acre,  $45.72; 
cost  per  ton,  $2.44. 

INCOME. 

Beets,  4,451.275  tons  at  $4,  $17,817.22;  cost  pet- 
acre,  $74  86;  cost  per  ton,  $4. 

Sale  of  beet  tops,  $200;  cost  per  acre,  84c;  cost 
per  ton,  4c. 

Total  income,  $18,017.22;  cost  per  acre,  $75.70; 
cost  per  ton,  $4.04. 

Net  profit,  $7,126.47;  cost  per  acre,  $27.98;  cost 
per  ton,  $1.60. 

Cost  of  above  labor  done  by  farmers  personally  is 
estimated  at  current  rates  of  wages. 

Nature  of  soil — Deep  sandy  loam  on  banks  of  San 
Benito  river,  not  subject  to  overflow. 
Previous  crop — Pasture  for  seven  years. 
First  plowing — In  November,  6  inches  deep. 
Second  plowing — In  February  and   March,  10 
inches  deep. 
Commenced  sowing — May  1,  1896. 
Finished  sowing — June  3,  1896. 
Commenced  harvest — September  8,  1896. 
Finished  harvest — January  19,  1897. 
Yield  of  beets — 18  70  tons  per  acre. 
Kainfall  for  1895  1896—22.05  inches. 
Average  pounds  of  seed  sown  per  acre — 10. 
Number  of  acres  resown — 50. 
Fertilizers  used— None. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Way  to  Sing. 


The  birds  must  know.    Who  wisely  sings 

Will  sing  as  they; 
The  common  air  has  generous  wings, 

Songs  make  their  way. 
No  messenger  to  run  before, 

Devising  plan, 
No  mention  of  the  place  or  hour 

To  any  man : 
No  waiting  till  some  sound  betrays 

A  listening  ear; 
No  different  voice,  no  new  delays 

If  steps  draw  near. 

•  What  bird  is  that,  its  song  is  good,'" 

And  eager  eyes 
( lo  peering  through  the  dusky  wood, 

In  glad  surprise. 
Then  late  at  night,  when  by  his  tire 

The  traveler  sits, 
Watching  the  flame  grow  brighter,  higher, 

The  sweet  song  Hits 
By  snatches  through  his  weary  brain 

To  help  him  rest; 
When  next  he  goes  that  road  again. 

An  empty  nest 
On  leafless  bough  will  make  him  sigh, 

"An  me,  last  spring 
.lust  here  I  heard,  in  passing  by, 

That  rare  bird  sing." 

Hut  while  he  sighs  remembering 

How  sweet  the  song, 
The  little  bird  on  tireless  wing 

Is  borne  along 
In  other  air,  and  other  men 

With  weary  feet, 
On  other  roads,  the  simple  strain 

Are  finding  sweet. 
The  birds  must  know.    Who  wisely  sings 

Will  sing  as  they : 
The  common  air  has  generous  wings. 

Songs  make  their  way. 

—Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 


The  Rustics  of  Tinkling  Spring. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  train  goes  at 
a  rather  leisurely  pace  down  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  Virginia,  as  if  it  would 
give  you  time  to  gaze  your  till  upon  the 
Blue  Ridge  on  your  left  and  the  eccen- 
tric spurs  of  the  Alleghany  on  your 
right. 

One  of  its  passengers  sat  in  the  par- 
lor car,  on  a  fair  June  day,  gazing 
through  the  wide  windows  with  earn- 
est eyes,  yet  with  that  air  of  abstrac- 
tion in  their  depths  that  showed  plainly 
how  little  she  was  thinking  of  those 
blue  Titans — 

That  great  and  endless  caravan 

Which  never  passes  by, 
Whose  camel  humps  seem  laden  with 

The  burden  of  the  sky. 

Ailsy  Benton  was,  in  fact,  absorbed 
with  plans  and  prospects  for  the  com- 
ing summer.  She  belonged  to  that 
great  migratory  flock  which  rises  up 
from  city  homes  every  June  and  settles 
by  the  seashore,  by  the  lakeside,  on 
the  mountain  top,  and  elsewhere,  for 
the  summer.  Ailsy  had  gone  around 
with  her  family  to  these  places  year 
after  year,  ever  since  she  had  worn 
long  dresses  and  chewed  on  a  coral 
rattle  ;  and  now,  in  her  sixteenth  year, 
having  a  turn  for  originality,  she  had 
begged  off,  and  elected  to  spend  the 
summer  in  the  deepest  seclusion.  Her 
mother  was  too  much  exhausted  with 
the  fatigue  of  deciding  the  yearly 
question,  "Where  shall  we  go?"  to 
contend.  She  wrote  to  a  distant  cousin 
in  Virginia  (I  mean  that  the  cousinship 
was  distant,  not  the  location),  and  en- 
gaged board  for  Ailsy  in  the  farm 
house  of  this  reative. 

It  was  in  what  we  called  the  "  Tink- 
ling Spring  Congregation  " — for  there 
was  no  village  within  a  radius  of  six 
or  seven  miles  around  the  old  Presby- 
terian church,  built  in  colonial  days, 
when  his  majesty's  council  tolerated 
dissent  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  by 
no  means  east.  The  church  was  still 
distinctly  the  center  of  the  community 
— a  plain,  square,  brick  building,  under 
whose  roof  it  would  seem  impossibe  to 
preach  anything  more  frivolous  than 
Galvanism. 

"They  will  be  simple-minded  people, 
of  course,"  she  was  saying  to  herself — 
"  just  rustics,  in  fact;  and  I  mean  to 
study  human  nature  among  them." 

"T'ling  Sprin-g-g  !  "  The  sound  of 
the  conductor's  voice  in  this  doubtful 
announcement  made  Ailsy  clutch  wildly 
at  her  bag,  shawl-strap,  book  and  um- 
brella.   But  she  need  have  felt  no  un- 


easiness. Passengers  are  guests,  as 
far  down  in  Virginia  as  this  station, 
and  the  gentlemanly  old  conductor 
|  would  not  even  let  the  porter  earn  the 
;  tip  he  had  received,  but  carried  her 
traps  himself,  helped  her  down,  hoped 
she  had  had  a  pleasant  journey  and 
was  she  sure  her  carriage  would  meet 
her  ? 

There  was  indeed  no  carriage  in 
sight,  but  a  little  spring  wagon  waited 
a  few  yards  from  the  track,  with  a 
young  girl  driving,  who  waved  her  hand 
and  nodded  to  the  conductor.  He 
understood  that  his  passenger  was  in 
good  hands,  lifted  his  cap,  and  the  train 
was  gone. 

"  Is  this  Ailsy  7  "  said  a  rich,  sweet 
voice,  as  the  little  wagon  rattled  up. 
"Jump  right  in,  please!  I  couldn't 
leave  Red-eye,  or  I  would  have  been  on 
the  platform." 

Ailsy  looked  askance  at  the  young 
horse,  curveting  about  restlessly. 

"Oh.  you  needn't  be  a  bit  afraid. 
There  is  no  harm  in  him;  he  is  just 
kittenish.  I  raised  him  myself.  The 
mule-wagon  will  come  by  in  a  while 
and  pick  up  your  trunk,''  exclaimed  the 
young  driver. 

"Will  it  be  safe  ?  "  asked  Ailsy  some- 
what anxiously,  for  there  was  no  sta- 
tion-house and  not  a  soul  in  sight. 

"  Oh,  yes,  perfectly.  Are  you  tired 
and  hungry  and  homesick  ?" 

"  1  am  only  one  of  those  three 
things,"  said  Ailsy,  smiling.  "1  leave 
you  to  guess  which  one." 

"  For  your  own  sake  I  hope  you  are 
hungry,  as  you  will  be  expected  to  eat 
an  enormous  supper.  It  is  Rosa's 
week  to  cook,  thank  goodness  !  And 
it  hurts  her  feelings  if  we  don't  stufT 
ourselves.    Now  my  week  " — 

"But  I  thought  you  were  Rosa,"  in- 
terrupted Ailsy. 

"Oh,  you  did  ?  Well,  don't  tell  her 
so,  that's  all.  It  would  be  hard  on  our 
beauty  to  be  taken  for  a  freckled-faced 
thing  like  me.  I'm  Kit,  when  you  are 
in  a  hurry,  or  Kitty,  or  Catharine.  I 
have  another  name,  but  T  don't  allow 
anybody  but  Bob  to  call  me  that." 

"Who  is  Bob?" 

Kit  gave  her  new  acquaintance  a 
slight  stare,  and  laughed  with  a  pretty, 
rippling  sound. 

"  You  are  evidently  an  explorer  of  a 
dark  continent,"  she  said.  "Why,  I 
know  all  about  you  and  the  little 
brothers  and  sisters  —  names,  ages, 
and  all.  But  I  suppose  city  folks  have 
too  much  to  take  up  their  attention  to 
bestow  any  of  it  on  country  relations." 

"  I  don't  see  that  we  think  much  of 
anything  at  home  but  ourselves,"  said 
Ailsy,  with  an  impatient  sigh.  "  But 
you  haven't  told  me  about  Bob." 

"  Bob  is  our  big  brother — the  hand- 
somest, smartest,  dearest  fellow  in  the 
world.    He  is  at  collesre." 

"  Isn't  this  vacation  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  not  for  Bob.'  It  was 
Kit's  turn  to  sigh  now.  "  We  haven't 
seen  him  since  Christmas.  He  got  a 
place  as  summer  tutor  at  Athena,  to 
coach  some  boys  from  the  far  South,  so 
he  felt  obliged  to  stay.  Ah,  there  is 
old  Uncle  Rafe  !  Excuse  me  a  min- 
ute." And  she  reined  up  her  colt  to 
hail  an  old  negro  on  the  roadside. 

Ailsy  took  this  chance  to  get  a  good 
look  at  her  rustic.  She  did  have  a 
freckled  face,  as  she  had  said,  and  was 
by  no  means  handsome  ;  but  the  ex- 
pression was  both  strong  and  sweet 
and  altogether  agreeable.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  brown  gingham,  which 
had  evidently  been  often  to  the  wash 
tub ;  yet  it  had  a  certain  jaunty  fit 
that  surprised  the  city  girl. 

A  few  more  turns  brought  them  to 
the  edge  of  "Inframont  Farm,"  and 
Kit  eagerly  pointed  out  what  were  to 
her  objects  of  deep  interest  all  the  rest 
of  the  way. 

"Oh,  what  a  dear  place!"  cried 
Ailsy,  impulsively,  as  the  house  and 
yard  came  in  sight. 

Kit's  face  flushed  with  gratification. 
"  It  is  the  dearest  place  in  the  world," 
she  said,  softly.  "I  am  sometimes 
afraid  I  won't  want  to  go  even  to 
heaven." 

Tt  would  be  hard  to  say  what  there 
was  iu  the  plain  farm  house  and  the 
old-fashioned  yard  to  call  forth  Ailsy 's 
exclamation  ;  but  the  air  of  neatness 
and  care  and  simple  decoration  gave  it 


a  charming  aspect  of  home  and  com- 
fort. 

The  mother  and  older  daughter  were 
strikingly  alike,  with  a  dignity  of  look 
and  manner  curiously  unlike  Kit's  free- 
and-easy  ways,  and  equally  remote 
from  one's  ideal  buxom  and  bustling 
farm-wives.  They  both  had  a  look  of 
care  and  anxiety,  too,  from  which  Kit's 
face  was  still  free.  The  careworn  look 
was  yet  more  marked  on  the  father's 
seamed  brow,  and  his  silence  was  only 
saved  from  moodiness  by  his  evident 
enjoyment  of  Kit's  sallies. 

Ailsy  had  her  wish.  She  studied  hu- 
man nature  among  these  rustics,  and  it 
was  of  a  simple,  strong,  unworldly,  and 
unselfish  type  quite  new  to  a  citizen  of 
"  Vanity  Fair." 

"It  hardly  seems  fair  to  my  home 
folks,"  she  said  to  Kit,  one  summer 
day,  as  they  sat  out  under  the  maple 
tree,  stoning  cherries  for  preserving; 
"but  I  almost  wish  I  could  stay  here 
the  year  round." 

"Oh,  but  we  are  not  half  so  nice  in 
winter!"  confessed  Kit,  lightly.  "The 
roads  are  horrid,  and  work  is  twice  as 
hard  in  cold  weather.  Your  hands  get 
rough,  and  your  nose  red;  and  potatoes 
and  hominy  and  turnips  seem  ever- 
lasting." 

This  seemed  to  Ailsy  a  good  opening 
for  a  little  scheme  which  had  been 
brewing  with  her.  "  Kitty,  dear,"  she 
said  eagerly,  "  I  want  you  to  promise 
to  come  to  see  me  next  winter  for  a 
long  visit.  All  the  things  we  do  in  the 
winter  would  be  so  nice  if  I  had  you  in 
them;  and,  really  and  truly,  I  want  to 
try  to  be  more  comfort  to  ray  people, 
to  be  as  much  of  a  Kit  as  I  can  in  our 
house.    Won't  you  come  ?  " 

Kit  drew  a  long  breath,  and  colored 
high  with  pleasure.  There  was  noth- 
ing said  for  a  minute  or  two;  and  then 
her  voice  had  a  tremulous  sound,  like 
the  VOX  hninana  stop  in  an  organ. 

"You  must  not  tempt  me,"  she  said 
presently.  "  It  is  almost  like  showing 
me  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the 
glory  of  them.  But  I  could  not  possi- 
bly do  it.  There  are  many  reasons 
that  you  can  see  would  make  it  impos- 
sible,— money  reasons  and  clothes  rea- 
sons, and  so  on;  but,  even  if  some  fairy 
godmother  would  furnish  the  ball  dress 
and  the  pumpkin  coach,  I  could  not  go. 
You  see  1  could  not  leave  father.  I 
don't  do  half  as  much  for  him  as  mother 
and  Rosa;  but  there  is  one  thing  that  I 
can  do  better  than  anybody,  and  that  is 
to  cheer  him  up.  There  he  comes  now  ! 
He  has  been  to  the  postoffice,  and  how 
tired  and  stooped  he  looks  !  You  just 
finish  these,  Ailsy,  there's  a  dear,  while 
I  run  and  get  him  a  glass  of  cold  tea." 

Tears  of  disappointment  .stood  in 
Ailsy's  eyes.  This  was  a  thing  she  had 
so  set  her  heart  on.  But  perhaps 
Cousin  Ellen  and  Rosa  would  manage 
it  yet,  since  it  would  give  Kit  so  many 
chances  of  improvement.  And  then 
Ailsy  secretly  wondered  whether  Kit 
needed  any  improvement,  she  was  so 
altogether  dear  and  sweet  as  she  was. 

The  cherries  being  finished,  she  car- 
ried the  great  yellow  bowl  with  proud 
arms  to  the  kitchen  door.  Strange  ! 
There  was  nobody  there,  though  the 
sugar  was  on  the  fire.  Ailsy  set  the 
bowl  down  and  went  into  the  sitting 
room,  but  started  back  as  she  reached 
the  door. 

"Come  in,  dear!"  It  was  her 
cousin's  voice.  We  need  you  to  com- 
fort us." 

They  were  gathered  about  the  table 
where  the  father  sat,  gazing  dumbly 
at  an  open  letter.  And  old  friend  for 
whom  her  father  had  gone  security 
soon  after  the  war  bad  died  suddenly, 
leaving  his  affairs  in  hopeless  disorder. 
His  bondsmen  would  now  be  called 
upon  to  pay  his  debts  ;  and  the  family 
at  Inframont,  not  having  a  dollar 
ahead  of  their  careful,  economical 
daily  living,  would  have  to  sell  the 
farm. 

Rosa  was  sobbing  passionately,  but 
the  rest  were  calm.  "  My  daughter," 
said  the  old  man,  in  a  stern  yet  tender 
voice,  "can  you  not  bear  the  afflic- 
tions God  sends  more  bravely?  " 

"I  do  not  care  for  myself,"  sobbed 
the  girl;  "but  Bob  will  have  to  give 
up  his  education." 

A  spasm  of  pain  passed  over  the 
rugged  face  of  the  father,  and  Kit's 


head  dropped ;  but  the  old  Christian 

rallied  promptly. 

"Is  Robert  left  out,  then,  in  the  all- 
wise  ordering  of  God's  providence  ?  I 
he  said. 

Rosa's  tears  ceased,  and  she  went 
round  to  her  father's  side  and  kissed 
the  top  of  his  white  head.  "  I  will  try 
to  remember,  father,"  she  said,  peni- 
tently. "I'm  sure  Bob  will  not  doubt 
God's  love." 

Ailsy  looked  on  in  awe.  These  were 
her  rustics,  then,  whom  she  had  meant 
to  patronize  and  do  good  to.  Why, 
they  were  giants,  and  she  felt  herself 
a  pygmy  among  them  !  How  bravely 
and  patiently  they  bore  this  trouble! 
How  forgetful  each  of  self !  How  ten- 
derly thoughtful  of  one  another  ! 

"  It  must  be  the  shadow  of  old  Tink- 
ling Spring  church,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, "that  grows  such  people  as 
these."  But  her  thoughts  were  sud- 
denly broken  off  by  the  opening  of  the 
outer  door. 

"  Bob!  O  Bob!  "  screamed  the  girls, 
and  a  short,  thick-set  fellow,  with  Kit's 
freckles  and  reddish  hair,  came  in  and 
took  his  mother  in  .his  arms.  Ailsy's 
visions  of  Bob  as  a  knight  of  romance 
were  instantly  snuffed  out. 

"  I  see  you  all  have  heard  the  news," 
he  said,  sitting  down  among  them,  after 
a  brief  greeting  of  his  new  relation. 
"  I  got  word  of  it  yesterday,  and  took 
the  early  train  this  morning  to  be  in 
this  family  discussion." 

He  had  seen  a  lawyer,  and  had  found 
out  that  Inframont  would  not  have  to 
be  sold,  that  the  interest  on  the  debt, 
would  satisfy  the  creditors,  and  his 
plans  were  already  laid  for  his  own 
work  next  year.  He  knew  also  of  a 
chance  for  Rosa  or  Kit  as  companion 
for  a  sweet  invalid  girl,  who  would  give 
her  a  lovely  home  and  many  advantages 
of  study  and  improvement. 

In  short,  the  sun  seemed  to  burst 
through  the  clouds  with  the  coming  of 
this  plain,  ordinary-looking  fellow,  and 
the  joy  of  having  him  at  home  made 
them  oblivious  to  any  trouble. 

He  was  evidently  not  a  man  to  make 
a  scene  or  talk  much  about  what  he 
felt;  but  Ailsy's  heart  thrilled  with  lov- 
ing admiration  for  her  rustics  when 
she  heard  Bob  say  to  Kitty:  "Think, 
Kathleen  Mavourneen,  how  much  better 
off  we  are  than  the  poor  Bells  !  Sup- 
pose it  was  our  father's  memory  left 
with  this  stain  on  it  !  " 

"Our  father,  indeed!"  cried  Kit, 
making  a  little  secret  dash  at  her 
cheeks  to  get  rid  of  a  tear  or  two. 
"  You  might  as  well  talk  about  George 
Washington's  statue  getting  down  off 
its  pedestal  to  cheat  at  playing 
marbles. — Elizabeth  Preston  Allan. 


Gems  of  Thought. 

How  admirable  is  that  religion  which, 
while  it  seems  to  have  in  view  only  the 
felicity  of  another  world,  is  at  the  same 
time  the  highest  happiness  of  this. — 
Montesquieu. 

Remove  from  the  history  of  the  past 
all  those  actions  which  have  either 
sprung  directly  from  the  religious  na- 
ture of  man,  or  been  modified  by  it, 
and  you  have  the  history  of  another 
world  and  of  another  race. — Mark  Hop- 
kins. 

Is  religion  one  of  the  fine  arts,  that 
should  consist  simply  of  going  to  meet- 
ing in  good  clothes  every  Sunday,  say- 
ing grace  at  table,  and  praying  night 
and  morning?  Are  we  so  literally  a 
flock  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  be  fed  all  the  year,  yielding  only  the 
annual  fleece  which  forms  our  pastor's 
salary? — J.  G.  Holland. 

The  boy  goes  to  business,  and  at  his 
business  begins  by  simply  doing  the 
things  he  is  told  to  do,  and  doing  them 
in  a  common  and  ordinary  way.  If  he 
stops  here  he  remains  all  his  life  long  a 
drudge.  But  if  he  begins  to  see  that 
business  has  a  significance,  that  his 
life  is  not  merely  sweeping  the  floor, 
not  merely  writing  letters,  not  merely 
selling  goods,  if  he  begins  to  see  the 
higher  life  involved  in  business,  if  he 
begins  to  see  that  business  is  a  greater 
instrument  of  beneficence  than  what 
we  call  beneficence,  that  trade  is  cloth- 
ing thousands  of  men  where  charity 
clothes  ten;  that  agricultural  and  mill- 
ing industries  are  feeding  thousands 
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of  men  where  charity  feeds  ten;  if  he 
begins  to  see  how  the  whole  history  of 
the  world  is  linked  together,  and  is 
God's  way  of  building  up  humanity, 
and  serving  humanity — as  he  gets  this 
large  view  and  enters  into  it,  life  is 
enriched  and  becomes  the  school 
wherein  he  is  educated  into  that  which 
i  is  immortal. — Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. 

Fight  your  own  battles,  my  young 
friends;  for  in  that  way  you  will  rise  to 
the  grand  conviction  that  honor  is  to 
be  preferred  to  life.  The  craven 
hearted  never  understand  this.  Their 
timidity  causes  them  to  shrink  from 

I  exposure  to  pain,  and  to  them  the  most 
sacred  of  all  duties  is  to  take  care  of 
their  precious  persons.    If  they  run 

;  behind  their  mother's  aprons  when- 
ever there  is  danger,  or  whenever  it  is 
imagined,  and  if  they  put  their  big 
brothers  perpetually  between  them- 
selves and  assailants,  they  will  prob- 
ably not  be  too  nice  on  the  subject  of 
integrity  in  future  years.  Youth  of 
to-day,  a  new  century  will  be  yours  to- 
morrow.   In  a  few  more  years  its  light, 

I  that  shall  fall  on  our  graves,  will  shine 
on  your  upward  and  onward  path. 
But  if  you  would  be  equal  to  its  oppor- 
tunities and  rewards,  get  rid  "of  your 
timidity  now.  Arm  yourself  with  cour- 
age and  strike  down  the  evils  and  foes 
that  are  ambushed  in  your  own  souls. 
Spare  not  yourselves.  See  that  treason 
lurks  not  in  the  citdel.  Then  array 
your  resources,  the  strength  of  your 
intellect,  the  vigor  of  your  will,  and  the 
unfaltering  loyalty  of  an  honest  purpose 
against  corruption,  superstition,  and 
the  debauching  of  the  public  intellect. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cost,  whatever 
of  immediate  sacrifice  or  of  suffering, 
do  your  duty,  confident  that  God  will 
defend  the  right. — Dr.  George  C.  Lori- 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Applications  of  Water. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  gives  the 
following  useful  hints  on  the  applica- 
tions of  water  in  severe  attacks  of  ill- 
ness. The  adult  members  of  a  family 
should  keep  them  in  mind  for  an  emer- 
gency. 

A  strip  of  flannel  or  a  soft  napkin, 
folded  lengthwise  and  dipped  in  hot 
water  and  wrung  out,  and  then  ap- 
plied around  the  neck  of  a  child  that 
has  the  croup,  will  usually  bring  re- 
lief in  a  few  minutes. 

A  proper  towel  folded  several  times, 
and  dipped  in  hot  water,  quickly  wrung 
and  applied  over  the  site  of  toothache 
or  neuralgia,  will  generally  afford 
prompt  relief. 

This  treatment  for  colic  has  been 
found  to  work  like  magic. 

Nothing  so  promptly  cuts  short  a 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  sore  throat  or 
rheumatism  as  hot  water,  when  ap- 
plied early  in  the  case  and  thoroughly. 

Hot  water  taken  freely  half  an  hour 
before  bedtime  is  an  excellent  cathar- 
tic in  the  case  of  constipation,  while  it 
has  a  soothing  effect  upon  the  stomach 
and  bowels. 

This  treatment,  continued  a  few 
months,  wUh  the  addition  of  a  cup  of 
hot  water  slowly  sipped  half  an  hour 
before  each  meal,  with  proper  atten- 
tion to  diet,  will  cure  most  cases  of 
dyspepsia. 

Ordinary  headaches  almost  always 
yield  to  the  simultaneous  application 
of  hot  water  to  the  feet  and  back  of 
the  neck. 


Grandma  Wray  of  Fairbury,  111., 
who  celebrated  her  102d  birthday, 
says:  "  I  hear  people  talking  of  hard 
times  now.  Why,  if  those  who  are  in- 
dulging in  that  kind  of  talk  should  see 
half  as  hard  times  as  I  have  experi- 
enced in  my  life  the  insane  asylums 
would  have  to  be  established  in  every 
county,  and  would  be  enlarged  to  hold 
the  crowd.  Many  times  have  I  taken 
the  axe,  and  gone  with  my  brothers 
and  sisters  to  the  hills  of  Virginia  and 
cut  wood.  We  girls  used  to  cut  just 
as  much  as  the  boys.  We  would  swing 
the  axes  with  every  bit  as  much  vim  as 
they.  Where  is  there  a  girl  of  fifteen 
years  nowadays  that  will  work  like 
that  ?  Many  times  have  I  taken  a 
hired  man's  place  in  the  field  with  a  , 
hoe,  cultivating  tobacco,  corn,  and 
even  cotton. 


Apricot  Pudding.  —  One-half  cup 
juice  stewed  apricots,  one-half  cup 
milk,  four  eggs,  one  small  cup  of  flour, 
one  tablespoonful  baking  powder,  one 
cup  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  melted 
butter,  a  pinch  of  salt.  Line  a  baking 
dish  with  stewed  apricots  ;  cover  with 
a  thin  batter  made  from  the  above  in- 
gredients; bake  until  a  rich  brown  and 
serve  with  cream. 

New  England  Fish  Cakes.— Pick 
fine,  freshen,  and  scald  one  pint  of  cod- 
fish ;  add  to  the  fish  one  pint  of  hot 
i  mashed  potatoes  that  have  been  beaten 
i  light  and  moistened  with  a  very  little 
hot  milk  ;  add  a  large  piece  of  butter; 
season  with  a  little  dry  mustard  and  a 
suspicion  of  cayenne  pepper.  Beat  an 
egg  light  and  mix  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients. Roll  the  mixture  into  balls  or 
cakes  and  fry  them  in  hot  lard  until  a 
nice  brown. 

Scalloped  Mutton. — Cut  the  lean 
part  of  the  cold  mutton  into  small 
pieces  and  then  season  them  highly 
with  salt  and  pepper.  For  a  pint  of 
meat  make  a  dressing  by  putting  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter  into  a  saucepan 
over  the  fire.  When  it  is  melted  pour 
in  a  scant  tablespoonful  of  flour;  stir  it 
until  it  is  smooth  ;  then  gradually  add 
one  and  one-half  cups  of  mutton  broth 
or  rich  stock,  and  season  with  a  few 
drops  of  kitchen  bouquet  and  salt  and 
pepper  if  needed.  Butter  a  baking  dish 
and  put  a  layer  of  meat  in  the  bottom, 
then  a  layer  of  dressing,  and  alternate 
them  until  the  dish  is  filled,  having  the 
dressing  for  the  top  layer.  Sprinkle 
crumbs  over  the  dressing  and  scatter 
bits  of  butter  over  them.  Bake  in  a  hot 
oven  fifteen  minutes. 

A  Luncheon  Dish. — The  remains  of 
a  rare  steak  may  be  made  into  an  ex- 
cellent luncheon  dish.  Chop  the  meat 
fine,  and  for  each  cup  of  meat  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  chopped  ham  and  half 
as  much  bread  crumbs  as  you  have 
meat.  Moisten  the  crumbs  with  a  lit- 
tle milk  and  mix  them  with  the  meat. 
Season  highly  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
chopped  parsley,  or  a  little  onion  juice 
may  be  substituted  for  the  parsley. 
Beat  one  egg  light  and  add  it  to  the 
other  ingredients.  Take  a  piece  of 
fresh  brown  paper  and  butter  it  well. 
Place  the  meat  mixture  in  the  middle 
of  the  paper,  shape  it  into  a  square 
loaf  ;  fold  the  paper  around  the  meat 
and  over  the  ends,  as  when  doing  up  a 
parcel,  turning  the  ends  under  the  loaf 
so  that  they  will  remain  in  place  with- 
out twine.  Place  the  parcel  in  a  bak- 
ing pan  and  put  it  in  a  hot  oven  and 
bake  for  twenty-five  minutes.  Then 
carefully  remove  the  paper  from  the 
meat  and  place  the  browned  loaf  upon 
a  heated  platter.  This  is  delicious  when 
served  with  a  horseradish  sauce,  or  a 
tomato  sauce  may  be  poured  around 
it.   

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


After  broth  has  been  carefully  skim- 
med, and  still  little  atoms  of  grease 
appear  over  the  surface,  lay  a  piece  of 
clean  brown  paper  over  the  top  and 
the  grease  will  cling  to  it. 

Often  only  the  whites  of  eggs  are  re- 
quired for  immediate  use.  The  yolks 
may  be  kept  some  time  if  they  are  put 
into  a  small  cup,  covered  with  a  little 
cold  water  and  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

In  cooking  rhubarb  do  not  peel;  wash 
the  stalks  carefully  and  cut  in  inch 
pieces,  with  the  skin  left  on.  It  cooks 
tender  as  rapidly  as  the  rest  of  the  \ 
stalk,  and  gives  that  pretty  pinkish 
color  that  is  one  of  the  features  of  rhu-  | 
barb  rightly  cooked. 

When  small  pieces  of  pie  crust  are 
left  from  making  pie,  instead  of  form- 
ing them  into  tarts  as  is  usually  done, 
secure  some  round  hardwood    sticks  j 
about  four  inches  long,  and  after  the  j 
pieces  of  crust  are  rolled  out  thin,  cut 
them  into  narrow  strips  with  a  jag- 
gered  iron,  flour  the  sticks  and  roll  the  | 
strips  around  them,  letting  one  edge  , 
overlap  the  other.    Place  these  on  a  I 
tin  and  put  in  a  hot  oven  to  bake. 
When  the  crust  has  got  partly  cool  I 


BUCKINGHAM'S 
DYE 

For  the  Whiskers, 
Mustache,  and  Eyebrows. 

In  one  preparation.  Easy  to 
apply  at  home.  Co'lors  brown 
or  black  The  Gentlemen's 
favorite,  because  satisfactory. 

R.  P.  HALL  &  Co..  Proprietors.  N'ashua,  X.  II. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


HARNESS  THE  WIND 

AND    STOP    THAT    TIGGING    AT  THE 


slide  the  stick  out.  When  serving  fill 
the  spaces  with  jelly,  whipped  cream 
or  a  marmalade  and" the  family  will  be 
delighted  with  a  new  dish. 

Here  is  an  excellent  method  of  re- 
moving grease  spots  from  a  waxed 
floor:  Pour  spirits  of  turpentine  on 
the  spot,  and  give  it  time  to  soak  into 
the  wood.  Then  cover  with  powdered 
talc  and  press  with  a  warm  but  not 
very  hot  iron.  The  talc  will  absorb 
the  grease.  Brush  off  and  polish  the 
place  anew  with  wax. 

The  Hotel  Monthly  quotes  a  German 
chef  who  says:  "The  German  way  to 
make  raw  cucumbers  healthful  "and 
palatable  is  to  cut  into  thin  slices  and 
let  soak  in  salt  and  water  until  the  poi- 
son is  drawn  out.  The  seedless  ends  of 
the  cucumber  should  always  be  thrown 
away,  especially  the  flower  end,  which 
affects  one  about  the  same  as  a  dose  of 
salts." 

Says  a  dietetic  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fruit:  The  sick  will  be  well  and 
the  well  will  be  beautiful  when  the  fruit 
season  is  properly  understood.  Fruit 
should  be  eaten  last;  sent  down  the 
canal  on  top  of  the  freight  to  hasten 
its  distribution.  If,  however,  it  has 
been  the  habit  to  eat  fruit  first  that 
habit  cannot  be  changed  without  mis- 
chief.   Let  well  enough  alone. 

An  excellent  dish  for  an  emergency 
luncheon  or  supper  is  made  from  hard- 
boiled  eggs  served  with  a  cream  sauce. 
After  the  eggs  are  hard  boiled,  dash 
cold  water  over  them,  and  when  cooled 
take  off  the  shell.  If  one  chooses,  the 
cream  sauce  may  be  seasoned  with 
chopped  parsley  or  with  curry  powder. 
Pour  the  sauce  over  the  eggs  before 
serving. 

Light-colored  evening  gloves  may  be 
dry-cleaned  easily  at  home  in  a  very 
short  time.  The  gloves  must  be  put  on 
the  hands  or  on  wooden  dummy  hands, 
then  rubbed  all  over  with  fine  fuller's 
earth  and  next  with  a  dry  flannel,  and 
finally  shaken  to  get  rid  of  the  powder. 
Mix  a  little  French  chalk  with  sifted 
bran  and  rub  the  gloves  with  this  after 
the  former  process. 

Don't  throw  away  any  fruit  or  vege- 
table ieft-overs,  for  a  dish  of  croquettes 
can  be  made  of  a  cupful  of  canned  corn, 
or  a  plate  of  fritters  from  a  few  slices 
of  peaches,  or  a  cupful  of  tomato  can 
be  added  to  tomorrow's  soup.  As  it  is 
not  what  we  earn,  but  what  we  save, 
that  makes  us  rich,  so  it  is  what  we 
save  in  our  culinary  department  that 
gives  us  a  variety,  not  the  amount  of 
material  that  is  provided. 

Lace  that  is  too  delicate  to  bear  any 
rubbing  is  cleansed  by  shaking  it  in  a 
large  bottle  half  full  of  suds,  prepared 
in  the  same  way  as  for  washing  hand- 
kerchiefs. Change  the  water  if  neces- 
sary. Rinse  thoroughly  and  starch 
with  gum  arabic  water.  Press  it  very 
wet  on  the  marble,  and  be  sure  that 
every  point  and  figure  of  the  lace  is 
pressed  out  smooth!}'.  Laces  that  are 
not  alike  on  both  sides  should  be 
pressed  with  the  wrong  side  next  to 
the  marble.  When  managed  in  this 
way  the  finest  laces  can  be  laundered 
without  injury. 


PUMP-HANDLE. 

If  your  bank  ac- 
count is  small  call 
and  see  me  I  can 
fit  you  out  for  a 
very  small  sum. 

When 
You 
Awake 

i  In  the  morning  and 
»  .-:!  find  your  windmill 
k    "nomore. "call  and 
m   see  me.    L O \AJ 
PRICESwill 
do  much  to  console 
you.   A  lot  of  odd- 
=  sized  Tanks  for 
m  sale  at  a  bargain 
Look  on  "  Globe  * 
and  you  will  see 
what  I  sell. 

R  F  WTT  ^ON  Stockton.  California. 

i\.  l  .  YYlL^uil.  Works,  Corner  Main  and 
Lincoln  Streets.  Office,  17  North  Commerce  Street. 


DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 

H0RSE*>O*S?5,TRoUGHs. 
PI  PE.S,  ETC. 
R.F.WtLSON 
STOCKTON 


DORSY  Orchard  and  Field  Cultivator. 

The  DORSY  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  McLean, 
but  with  some  valuable  patented  improvements; 
hence  we  offer  it  with  confidence  as  the  best  high 
wheel,  stiff  tongne  cultivator  in  existence. 
Teeth  of  any  kind  can  be  furnished. 

SIZES:   4  to  8  ft.  cut. 

C.  P.  JENSEN,  Manufacturer,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  Agents, 

16-18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


AUSTRAIIAN  SAIT  BUSH. 


THE  FORSGB  PLUT  FOR  ALKALI  SOILS. 


TRU/V\BULL    <fc  BEEBE, 

Growers.  Importers  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS,TREES  &  PLANTS, 

419-421  SANSOME  STREET, 
Catalogue  Free  on  Application.  |  San  Francisco. 


Tj  j j  j  [  |  E 


I 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  NOG  FENCE, 

Cabled  Poultry.  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence.  Steel 
Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Gates.  Steel  Posts. 
Steel  Wire  Fence  Board.  The  best  complete  line  of 
smooth  wire  fencing*  Catalogue  free. 

?eKALB  FENCE  CO.,  33  High  SU,  DeKalb,lll. 

NAVEL  ORANGE  GROVES. 

Owing  lo  old  age  and  inability  to  work,  I  would 
now  sell  a  half  interest  in  two  or  three  Navel 
Orange  Groves,  near  town,  at  much  less  than 
their  value  and  on  very  easy  terms  to  the  right 
kind  of  a  younger  man.  to  work  and  manage  them. 
An  unequaied  opportunity  for  an  industrious  man 
to  secure  a  competence  without  risk.  Would  now 
sell  a  fine  bearing  grove  near  town  at  but  one-half 
of  its  present  value  and  on  unusually  favorable 
terms.  Address 

QEKi  J.  H.  FOINTAIN,  Riverside,  Cal. 


Fruit  Crop  for  Sale 

Of  a  Fine  Orchard,  Consisting  of  Peaches, 
Pears,  Tragedy  Prunes  and  French  Prunes. 

BIDS  WANTED. 

Address  S,  RURAL  PRESS. 


NOW  SPRAY  YOUR  ORCHARDS. 


I  contract  to  do  it  for  you, 
or  I  will  sell  you  the  best 
machines  in  the  world  to 
spray  or  whitewash  with 
yourself.     Catalogue  free. 

WM.  WAIN  WRIGHT, 
Hll  Jackson  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Tel.  No.  Sutter  2053. 


THERE  ARE  NO  EXCUSES  NOT  TO  USE 


BRUISES 


5T.  JACOBS 
OIL  -or 

A  PROrlPT  AND  CERTAIN  CURE  NO  ONE  REFUSES. 
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A  JAUNTY  JACKET. 
1090  Double-Breastcd  Eton, 

Sizes  for  34,  36,  38  and  40  Inches  Bust  Measure. 

Combined  with  any  of  the  popular 
gored  skirts  this  jacket  will  complete 
the  ever-popular  tailor  costume.  Dark- 
blue  whipcord  serge  is  the  fabric  used 
for  this  design,  and  the  revers  are 
faced  with  ivory  satin.  It  is  fitted 
with  the  usual  seams  and  the  edges  are 
simply  finished  with  machine  stitching. 
A  linen  chemisette  and  tie  are  worn 
with  this  jacket;  but,  if  preferred,  it 
may  be  worn  over  any  style  of  blouse 
or  shirt  waist. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


at  the  foot.  It  has  a  narrow  front 
gore  and  two  side  gores,  thus  bringing 
the  seams  near  together  over  the  hips, 
and  fitting  there  without  darts.  The 
fullness  of  each  back  breadth  is  laid  in 
a  box-plait,  but  gathers  may  be  used 
instead.  A  deep  facing  of  haircloth  or 
crinoline  and  velveteen  binding  is  used 
for  the  finish  of  these  skirts,  which  are 
suitable  for  all  kinds  of  fabrics. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found  on 
the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


Fashion  Notes. 


A  MODISH  SKIRT. 
1075.— Sutherland  Skirt. 

Sizes— Medium  and  Large. 

This  popular  design  has  seven  gores 
and  measures  a  little  over  four  yards 


The  plain  skirt,  with  possibly  some 
trimming  at  the  bottom,  but  plain 
around  the  hips  and  hanging  in  plaited 
folds  at  the  back,  is  still  the  favorite 
for  wool  goods  ;  but  there  are  less  folds 
and  less  fullness  in  every  way  as  time 
goes  on.  These  skirts  are  made  either 
in  the  old  or  the  new  way,  which  is 
loose  from  the  lining  at  the  bottom, 
and  braid  of  satin  ribbon  in  narrow 
widths  makes  a  pretty  finish. 

Checks  in  either  blue,  brown,  green 
or  black  with  white  in  wool  materials 
are  very  desirable  this  season,  and 
I  with  rows  of  braid  to  match  the  dark 
!  check  on  the  skirt,  and  a  plain  cloth 
jacket  in  the  same  color,  the  effect  is 
very  pretty  and  the  gown  a  most  use- 
ful one. 

The  spring  millinery  has  the  en- 
viable advantage  of  improving  with 
age,  and  hats  cannot  be  much  prettier 
than  we  find  them  now,  after  all  the 
subtle  changes  have  wrought  out  their 
salvation  as  to  good  taste.  Very 
noticeable  in  this  department  of  dress 
is  the  use  of  silk  canvas,  a  soft,  durable 
material,  which  comes  in  all  colors  and 
has  many  uses.  It  forms  the  crowns 
of  some  hats,  and  is  twisted  around  the 
crowns,  forming  rosettes  and  up-stand- 
ing loops  on  others. 

Crinoline  straw  comes  in  all  colors, 
is  very  soft  and  pliable,  and  is  much 
used  for  toques  made  with  crinkled  or 
draped  brims.  One  model  in  light 
green  has  an  upright  bow  of  black- 
lace,  with  white  applications,  and  a 
bunch  of  violets  and  snowdrops  close 
to  the  hair. 

A  wide  wreath  of  large  shaded  pan- 
sies,  partly  on  the  brim  and  around 
the  crown,  trims  one  large  black  hat, 
and  a  large  bow  of  grenadine  gauze, 
shaded  from  mauve  to  violet  with 
wings  of  gold  embroidery  on  invisible 
black  net,  is  the  finish.  Ostrich  feath- 
ers in  black,  white  and  colors  are  very 
much  worn,  and  the  long  curled  osprey 
gives  height  to  many  a  toque. 

The  Napoleon  hat  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  shapes  this  season,  and  it 
is  made  of  cream  or  black  guipure, 
wired  into  shape  and  finished  on  the 
edge  with  one  row  of  straw.  Loops  of 
straw  fall  either  side  of  the  perky 
little  crown  and  two  ostrich  feathers 
I  stand  directly  up  in  the  center. 

Violet,  pink  and  geranium  red  are 
I  the  most  popular  colors  in  millinery, 
and  what  may  be  termed  a  ruche,  of 
red  poppies,  is  arranged  all  around  the 
crown  of  red  straw  hats.    A  bunch  of 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 

IO  Cents  Each. 

VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Their  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Well-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.  The  Ten  Cents  Only 

Pays  for  Handling,  Mailing,  Etc. 
Address  Pattern  Department  "Rural  Press,"  820  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calirurnia. 


THE    LEADING  COLLEGE 


THE  1     1 r 1 j     |  t 

Ellis  System 

of  Actual  Husluess 

Used  in  more  than  1000  of  the  BEST  Schools  of  the  U.  S., 

Is  used  iu  this  School. 
BENN  PITMAN,  Shorthand.   J.  A.  Wiles.   C.E.Howard.   1236  Market  St. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTOOMEKY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Blake.    JV\  o  f  f  1 1 1    cfc  Town©, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER. 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 


flowers,  wired  in  some  way  to  stand  up 
like  an  aigrette,  is  another  feature  of 
the  new  millinery,  and  it  is  very  effect- 
ive as  well  as  durable  trimming  for  the 
plain  knockabout  hat,  which  is  a  sort 
of  sailor  shape,  with  a  fluted  edge  and 
a  narrow  fluted  braid  of  straw  stand- 
ing out  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
crown. 

Chiffon  and  tulle  are  both  very  much 
employed,  and  very  swell  large  hats 
are  made  of  frills  of  black  chiffon.  Chif- 
fon is  softly  twisted  around  the  crown, 
and  feathers  and  flowers  are  the  finish, 
one  gorgeous  rose,  with  a  few  green 
leaves  tucked  under  the  brin  at  one 
side,  being  especially  chic  on  an  all- 
black  hat. 

The  toque  is  a  very  popular  hat  this 
season,  but  it  is  larger  and  more  pre- 
tentious than  ever  before,  with  fluted 
or  draped  brims  of  silky  straw  and  a 
high  trimming  on  one  side.  A  simple 
toque  for  traveling  has  a  beret-shaped 
crown  of  plaid  straw,  a  crinkled  brim 
of  dark  blue  straw,  and  a  cluster  of 
black  winks  on  one  side. 

Some  of  the  new  dress  skirts  are  sup- 
plied with  a  small  bustle  as  a  partial 
substitute  for  the  loss  of  fullness  at  the 
back.  It  is  not  of  much  importance  as 
to  size,  but  it  has  some  significance  as 
a  suggestion  of  things  to  come.  Black 
and  white  checks  are  conspicuous 
among  the  new  wool  models,  and  they 
are  made  up  in  various  ways  without 
the  cloth  jacket. 

One  example  shows  a  black  silk  bod- 
ice with  slashes  and  yoke  of  red  silk, 
and  very  narrow  knife  plaitings  of  red 
and  black  silk,  one  of  each,  peeping 
out  from  underneath  the  edge  of  the 
skirt  at  the  bottom.  The  sleeves  of 
the  check  are  almost  tight-fitting,  with 
plaited  frills  of  red  and  black  at  the 
top.  The  preference  for  checks  is  seen 
again  in  the  canvas  and  novelty  mate- 
rials, which  are  very  open,  and  come  in 
both  plain  and  mixed  colors. 

Cashmeres,  nuns'  veiling  and  bareges 
are  to  be  much  worn,  and  transparent 
materials  of  all  sorts  are  decidedly  in 
the  lead  of  fashion.  Silk  canvas  is  very 
desirable,  and  a  material  called  drap 
Palma,  which  has  a  watered  effect  on  a 
colored  grouDd,  is  something  new  on 
the  list. 

The  contrasts  of  color  in  the  new 
grenadines  are  striking  indeed,  with 
their  combination  of  blue,  black  and 
white,  yellow  and  heliotrope,  brown 
and  pink,  but  they  are  gorgeous  to 
look  upon;  and,  while  they  are  rather 
too  much  for  ordinary  wear,  they  will 
supply  a  want  in  fashionable  dress  at 
the  summer  resorts  later  on,  where 
subdued  gowns,  however  elegant,  have 
no  chance  in  the  procession,  and  start- 
ling color  is  the  point  to  be  gained. 


A  Father  Cured  of  Scrofula. 


HIS  DAUGHTER  OF  ST.  VITUS' 
DANCE. 


Facts  Vouched  for  and  Sworn  to. 

From  the  Tribune,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
have  brought  joy  into  the  home  of  Ci.  N.  Ben- 
sel,  of  303  Hennepin  Avenue,  the  well-known 
Minneapolis  decorator  and  painter.  For  over 
ten  years  Mr.  Bensel  was  afflicted  with 
scrofula  in  an  aggravated  form,  causing  run- 
ning sores  to  continually  form  on  the  back  of 
the  neck  and  extend  up  into  the  hair.  To- 
day he  is  cured  and  happy— twice  happy,  we 
might  say— for  his  daughter,  who  is  now  four- 
teen years  of  age,  had  the  terrible  nervous 
affliction  known  as  St.  Vitus'  dance,  and  has 
also  been  greatly  improved  by  the  use  of  these 
pills. 

In  relating  his  experience  to  a  Tribune  re- 
porter, he  said ! 

"I  have  had  the  annoyance  nearly  twelve 
years,  consisting  chiefly  of  scrofulous  tumors 
on  the  back  of  my  head  and  neck.  I  tried 
many  remedies  without  receiving  the  relief 
desired.  It  was  after  persistent  efforts  of  a 
friend  to  induce  me  to  use  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People  that  I  yielded,  and  the  result  is  that 
now  I  cannot  express  my  thanks  fittingly  to 
that  friend  for  his  persistency.  I  know  these 
pills  are  a  good  thing  for  scrofula.  You  can 
see  for  yourself  the  dry  marks  and  red  spots 
left  on  my  neck,  where  formerly  were  erup- 
tions that  emitted  matter  and  the  vilest 
humors  of  the  blood.  Now  they  don't  even 
itch,  and  1  believe  I  am  practically  cured. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you,  too,  about  the  great 
benefit  my  daughter,  who  is  now  fourteen 
years  old,  also  received  from  the  use  of  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills.  For  two  years  she  had 
St.  Vitus'  dance  and  we  did  everything  we 
could  hear  of  to  relieve  her,  but  have  never 
found  anything  that  equals  these  pills.  She 
has  used  four  boxes  and  is  nearly  cured.  We 
have  great  faith  in  them  and  will  continue 
their  use  whenever  afflicted. 

(Signed)  Geo.  N.  Bensel." 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  7th 
day  of  September,  189(5. 

T.  E.  AswiEws,  Notary  Public. 


"This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  had  a  very 
favorable  experience  with  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People.  I  have  suffered  more  or 
less  for  seven  years  with  inflammatory 
rheumatism  and  neuralgia  pains  (sometimes 
unable  to  walk  for  three  weeks  at  a  time), 
and  in  one  instance  had  such  intense  pain  in 
the  stomach  and  around  the  heart  that  I 
thought  each  hour  for  three  days  would  be  my 
last.  Having  seen  articles  in  the  papers 
about  your  pills,  I  concluded  to  give  them  a 
trial,  and  have  used  ten  boxes  with  marvel- 
ous results.  Have  felt  better  the  past  month 
and  more  free  from  pain  than  for  many  years. 
1  shall  continue  their  use. 

(Signed)  Etta  Piper. 

-721  Penn  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn." 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
7th  day  of  September,  1896. 

T.  E.  Andrews,  Notary  Public* 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood 
and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  also 
a  specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females,  such 
as  suppressions,  irregularities,  and  all  forms 
of  weakness.  In  men  they  effect  a  radical  cure 
iu  all  cases  arising  from  mental  worry,  over- 
work or  excesses  of  whatever  nature.  Pink 
Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose  bulk) 
at  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for  £2.50,  and 
may  be  had  of  all  druggists,  or  direct  by 
mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


A  SMALL  THRESHING  MACHINE. 


Something  new  for  the  farmer,  who  can  nowdo 
^hia  own  threshing,  with  Jess  help  and  powc  r 
^ttaan  ever  before.   We  also  make  a  lu!l 
hue  uf  Sweep  Powers.  Tread 
l'owergj  etc 


The  COLUMBIA  Thresher 

has  creat  capacity,  and  can  be  run 
by  lieht  power,  send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  giving  testimonials. 


BELLE  CITY 
FEED  AND  ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS 

Made  In  all  sizes,  for  both  band  and  power 
use.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List.   We  will  send  latest  publica- 
tion on  Ensilage  to  aU  who  write  for  it. 


BELLE  CITY  MFG.CO.  Ra^lZ. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TOW/IN    U/ATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BBALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making^Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Plpei 

with  Asphaltum. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors. 

220  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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THE  APIARY. 

The  New  California   Law  on 
Honey  Adulteration. 


Now  that  such  wide  attention  is  be- 
ing called  to  the  importance  of  pure 
food,  we  hope  the  producer  of  pure 
honey  will  incidentally  get  some  ade- 
quate protection  against  the  glucose- 
honey  makers  who  operate  in  city 
cellars.  All  that  is  needed  is  action 
and  the  bee-keepers  will  naturally  take 
strong  hold  with  the  reformers  who  are 
combining  to  exert  due  influence  in  the 
cities. 

The  New  Laic — The  act  against  honey 
adulteration  approved  February  23, 
1897,  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  No  person  shall,  within  this 
State,  manufacture  for  sale,  offer  for  sale  or 
sell  any  extracted  honey  which  is  adulterated 
by  the  admixture  therewith  of  either  refined 
or  commercial  glucose,  or  any  other  substance 
Or  substances,  article  or  articles,  which  may 
in  any  manner  affect  the  purity  of  the  honey. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person  manufacturing,  ex- 
posing or  offering  for  sale,  or  delivering  to  a 
purchaser,  any  extracted  honey  shall  furnish 
to  any  person  interested,  or  demanding  the 
same,  who  shall  apply  to  him  for  the  purpose, 
and  tender  him  the  value  of  the  same,  a 
sample  sufficient  for  the  analysis  of  any  such 
extracted  honey  which  is  in  his  possession. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  "ex- 
tracted honey"  is  the  transformed  nectar  of 
flowers,  which  nectar  is  gathered  by  the  bee 
from  natural  sources,  and  is  extracted  from 
the  comb  after  it  has  been  stored  by  the  bee. 

Sec.  4.  Whoever  violates  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  four  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail 
not  less  than  twenty-five  days  nor  more  than 
six  months,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. And  any  person  found  guilty  of  manu- 
facturing, offering  for  sale  or  selling  any 
adulterated  honey  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
be  adjudged  to  pay,  in  addition  to  the  penal- 
ties hereinbefore  provided  for,  all  necessary 
costs  and  expenses,  not  to  exceed  fifty  dollars, 
Incurred  in  analyzing  such  adulterated  honey, 
of  which  such  person  may  have  been  found 
guilty  of  manufacturing,  selling  or  offering 
for  sale. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  and  take 
effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

The  Law  Approved, — Prof.  A.  J.  Cook 
of  Claremont,  so  widely  known  for  bis 
apiary  work,  writes  very  emphatically 
of  the  new  law  in  the  American  Bee 
Journal.  He  says:  "  During  the 
present  winter,  owing  largely  to  the 
enterprise  and  hard  work  of  one  of 
California's  most  able  and  enterprising 
bee-keepers — Mr.  Clayton — our  State 
now  has  a  splendid  law  regarding 
adulteration  of  honey.  Mr.  Clayton 
not  only  studied  the  subject  thoroughly 
himself,  but  he  called  to  his  assistance 
all  available  aids  that  the  bill  might  be 
as  near  perfection  as  was  possible. 
After  perfecting  the  bill,  Mr.  Clayton, 
sustained  by  the  State  Association, 
and  by  individual  influence,  pressed  the 
matter  before  the  Legislature  with 
such  emphasis  that  I  believe  the  bill 
was  the  first  one  to  pass  this  session — 
at  least  it  was  one  of  the  first.  The 
same  energy  will  bring  the  same  result 
in  every  other  State  of  our  country, 
and  what  will  still  be  better,  unanimous 
effort  throughout  the  country  would 
secure  national  legislation  in  this 
matter. 

The  Pressing  Duty.-  Thus  we  have 
now  only  to  see  that  this  law  is  en- 
forced. We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is 
even  when  we  have  good  legislation  to 
execute  laws  where  there  is  any  con- 
siderable money  influence  against  such 
enforcement.  Thus  we  need  more  than 
law  in  order  to  stop  the  work  of  honey 
adulteration.  We  must  have  just  such 
an  effort  as  the  old  Union  has  made  in 
its  past  struggles.  I  have  not  a  ques- 
tion but  what  if   the  National  Bee 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cored 

By  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Kustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
bearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  P.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Binder. 
That's 


When  I  Saw 

—your  advertisement 

I  thought  that  it  was  probably  like  the  announce- 
ments of  many  other  makers  of  harvesting  machinery 
— big  blow  and  little  show;  but  I'm  ready  to  surren- 
der; go  ahead,  gentlemen,  you're  all  right;  I  bought 
one  of  your  binders  last  season  and  it  is  equal  to  any 
claim  you  ever  made  for  it." 

This  is  the  condensed  essence  of  what  Mr.  Thomas 
Carney,  of  Washington  Court  House,  Ohio,  has  to 
say  about  the  McCormick  Right  Hand  Open  Elevator 
The  claims  made  for  McCormick  Machines  are 
because 


Machines  are  so  constructed  that  strong  claims  for  them  are  justified.  The  ma- 
chine you  want  will  cost  you  more  than  the  other  kind,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  worth  more;  that's  all  -  there's  no  other  reason  —  and  in  the  end  you'll  be 
glad  you  paid  the  difference,  because  there's  nothing  cheaper  than  the  best. 

McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company,  Chicago, 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Open  Elevator  Harvester, 
The  Light-Running  McCormick  New  4  Steel  Mower. 

The  Light -Sunning  McCormick  Vertical  Corn  Binder  and 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Daisy  Reaper,  for  sale  everywhere. 

!>/ 


Keepers'  Union  would  take  up  this 
matter  with  the  same  wisdom  and  en- 
ergy that  carried  on  its  past  contests,  I 
we  should  soon  have  as  great  a  victory 
in  this  line  as  we  secured  in  our  past 
action.  I  cannot  see  how  any  one 
could  oppose  such  a  course  if  the 
matter  were  fully  understood.  I  be- 
lieve if  we  will  all  unite  and  push  this 
matter,  we  can  soon  secure  action  that 
will  make  itself  felt  throughout  the 
whole  country. 

Funds  Already  Available. — As  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  old  Union,  I 
most  earnestly  urge  that  we  commence 
action  at  once  in  such  States  as  have 
efficient  laws  regarding  honey  adultera- 
tion. I  know  of  no  better  place  to  be- 
gin work  than  right  here  in  California. 
No  individual  should  be  asked  to  do  this 
work  at  his  own  expense.  The  old 
Union  can  afford  to  do  it,  and  could 
commence  operations  with  far  greater 
hope  of  success  than  could  any  indi- 
vidual. We  have  an  organization  all 
ready  to  go  to  work.  It  has  funds  ly- 
ing idle.  It  has  the  prestige  of  past 
success.  It  certainly  is  just  the  asso- 
ciation to  grapple  with  this  terrible 
enemy  of  adulteration.  I  sincerely 
hope  we  may  have  an  expression  of 
opinion  at  once,  and  that  there  may  be 
no  delay  in  taking  hold  of  the  new  fight 
with  all  the  energy  possible  to  com- 
mand. 

The  Importance  of  the  Matter. — The 
matter  of  honey  adulteration  is  really 
one  of  the  most  important  that  can  now 
receive  attention.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  a  great  deal  of  adulter- 
ated honey  is  now  sold  in  all  our  great 
markets.  This  is  to  be  condemned 
from  many  points  of  view.  Tn  the  first 
place,  it  is  a  lie,  and  no  lie  is  ever  de- 
fensible. To  sell  a  thing  for  what  it  is 
not  is  and  must  ever  be  demoralizing. 
Such  practice  should  be  denounced  on 
every  hand,  and  no  pains  should  be 
spared  to  stamp  it  out  of  existence. 
Again,  this  practice  interferes  with  the 
sale  of  the  genuine,  and  so  is  a  wrong 
and  injustice  done  to  every  producer  of 
honey.  This  is  not  all.  I  am  entirely 
certain  that  all  honey  adulterated  with 
glucose  will  soon  become  distasteful, 
and  thus  the  purchase  of  adulterated 
honey  must  ever  tend  to  injure  the 
market  for  the  pure  article.  People 
think  they  do  not  like  honey,  whereas  j 
if  they  had  only  eaten  genuine  honey 
they  still  would  have  craved  it  and 
would  have  continued  to  buy.  It  seems 
to  me,  then,  true  beyond  question  that 
no  better  service  can  be  given  to  bee- 
keepers than  to  unite  all  our  forces  to 
drive  this  nefarious  fraud  out  of  ex- 
istence. 


• 

is 

5& 

Luck  or  Merit? 

Our  competitors  say  It's  tuck  that  enables  us  to 
getiill  the  best  Kail  road  1  racle.i  hche.sl  rarmtrade,and 
all  the  Parks  and  (lame  preserves.  4 Mir  customers 
buy  the  fence  on  its  merits,  we  tell  on  its  merits, 
and  BO  one  objects  to  t  he  good  luck  that  trees  with  it. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


NEW    "VO  R  K.  GHrtMFMON 


Best    Self-Dump  Rake, 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Operated. 
B'our  sizes— 8  ft.,  9  ft.,  10  ft..,  12  ft.  Combined  Pole 
and  Shafts.  All  steel  if  preferred.  Agents  every- 
where. Write  for  catalogue.  W.  C.  RARIG,  Gen. 
Agt,  310  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SQUIRRELS 

..GOPHERS 

KILLED 

1       >  W I  T  H  SMOKE. 

The  apparatus  costs  but  J3.00. 

Material  used,  Straw  and  Sulphur. 

Circular  free.  F.  K.  BROWNE, 

1'atentee, 
123  E.  Fourth  Street,  Los  Angeles. 


LAND 


Best,  most  productive 
and  cheapest  land  iu 
California,  on  line  of 
new  electric  railway, 
Sonoma  county ;  $20  to 
$100  per  acre.  Crops 
never    fail.  Climate 
superb.   Send  for  de- 
scriptive catalogue.    SONOMA  COUNTY  LAND 
AND  POWER  COMPANY,  211  Pine  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  JOHN  F.  HYXBEE,  Secretary. 


Steel  Wheels 

Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

BUY  J  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WACO^ 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  got  a  low  wagon.  Any  size 
wheel,  tiny  width  the.  fatal,  krek. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Quincy,  in. 


The  Universal  Supply  House. 
FARM 
DAIRY 


SUPPLIES 


Established  188«. 

MINE 
MILL, 


Groceries,  ♦  Ha  rdiua  re, 
Agricultural  Implements, 

Harness,  Hoots,  Shoes.  Dry  Goeus,  Music,  Etc. 
Send  4c  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Produce  Taken  In  Exchange, 
Homk  Supply  Co.,  1.1  Front  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Che£E 
power! 


SAVE  MONEY  BY  USING 

 THE  

"DANIEL  BEST" 
Crude  Oil  Engine. 


This  Engine  can  be  operated  on  either  Crude  Oil. 
Distillate.  Gasoline,  or  Kerosene.  It  im  the  cheap- 
est power  011  earth  and  Is  not  tied  to  any  one  kind 
of  Oil.  but  ean  use  any  kind  that  will  make  gas  and  is 
not  handicapped  by  being  compelled  to  use  a  certain 
Oil.    Do  not  forget  this  when  in  need  of  tin  Engine. 

We  guarantee  our  Engines  to  work  perfectly  on 
California  Crude  Oil,  or  Distillate,  or  any  other  kind 
of  gaseous  Oil:  we  however  prefer  CALIFORNIA 
CRUDE  OIL,  from  Coalinga,  Fresno  county,  for  the 
reason  that  gas  from  Crude  Oil  will  produce  more 
power  from  the  number  of  feet  of  gas  used  than 
from  any  other  Oil,  and  It  is  also  a  natural  lubricant 
as  well,  the  valves  being  always  lubricated  suffi- 
ciently to  prevent  them  from  sticking,  thus  assuring 
greater  durability  of  the  working  parts  than  It  other- 
wise would  be  in  using  dry  gas.  And  another  ad- 
vantage we  claim  is.  that  danger  from  explosions 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  there  being  no  accumula- 
tion of  gas.  but  is  used  by  the  Engine  as  fast  as  it  is 
generated  and  hence  Is  absolutely  safe.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  test  that  we  made  with  one  of  our  Five- 
Horse  Power  Crude  Oil  Engines,  running  ten  hours 
on  the  different  gas  oils: 

California  Crude  Oil.  40  grav..  '%  galls,  at  5c, 

Distillate  40     -      716  8c.,  .60 

Domestic  Coal  Oil.... 40     "      ~%     "  12^c.  .\M% 

Gasoline  T4    "      8fc     "         16c..  1.U1V 

City  Gas  1000  feet,  2.00 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  from  two-horse  power 
up.  and  will  guarantee  that  our  Engines  will  run 
cheaper  and  are  more  simple  iu  construction,  have 
fewer  parts  and  hence  are  more  durable  than  any 
other  Gas  Engines  on  the  market.  Seeing  Is  believ- 
ing; don't  take  our  word  for  it,  but  come  and  inves- 
tigate for  yourselves.  You  can  always  see  one  in 
operation  at  our  works.  We  will  be  pleased  to  see 
you  and  will  at  all  times  take  pleasure  In  showing 
them  up.  Our  Engines  are  specially  adapted  for 
running  well  and  mining  machinery— in  fact,  for  any 
kind  of  power  desired.  We  are  the  pioneers  and  first 
inventors  of  Crude  Oil  and  Distillate  Engines.  We 
always  lead  and  never  follow.  Send  for  Cata- 
logue and  Price  List  of  the  only  genuine  Crude  Oil 
and  Distillate  Engine  made. 


The  Best  MTg  Company, 

SAN  LEANDR0,  CAL. 


IA/ATERPROOF 


TRADE 


Coldl  Water  Paint. 

A  substitute  for  Oil  Paint  and  Whitewash.  Fire- 
proof and  Weather-proof.  Whiter  (unless  tinted) 
than  any  oil  paint  ean  be,  and  covers  more  than 
twi-  e  t  he  surface  to  the  pound.  A  dry  powder, 
ready  for  use  when  mixed  with  cold  water.  The 
itesi  and  Cheapest  Primer  lor  oil  Paint.  Made 

in  While  and  Colors.  \V  M .  KURD,  Sole  Agent, 
23  Davis  Street,  Room  11,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


xj  iva: 


Patent  Centrifugal,  Steam  and  Power  Pump- 
ing Machinery,  Simplest,  Cheapest  and  Best. 
Orchard  Trucks,     Grape  Crushers, 
Wine  Presses,   Wine  Filters. 
Up-to-Date   Repair   Shop    for  All  Kinds  of 
Pumps  and  Other  Machinery. 
It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  prices. 

I.   L.   BURTON    MACHINE  WORKS, 
115-117  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SCOTT'S  SQUIRREL  GUN. 

A   NEW,  SURE    AND    CHEAP  flETHOD  OF 
DESTROYING  PESTS. 

By  the  use  of  this  Gun  seventy-five  squirrels  may 
be  killed  at  a  cost  of  25  cents.  Price  of  Gun 
from  $2.50  to  W5.00.  For  particulars,  address 
E.  J.  SCOTT,  Paso  Robles,  Cal. 
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Curious  Facts. 


The  diamond  has  been  found  on  all 
continents  and  in  almost  every  country 
in  the  world. 

The  longest  single  arch  in  a  stone 
bridge  is  ninety-eight  and  one-half 
feet,  over  the  Rialto  at  Venice. 

In  Japanese  saws  the  teeth  point  to- 
ward the  handle,  and  both  saws  and 
planes  cut  toward  the  workman. 

A  break  in  the  main  water  pipe  in  a 
street  in  Tombstone,  Arizona,  in  No- 
vember, was  found  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  roots  of  a  tree,  which  had  grown 
around  the  pipe  and  crushed  it  so  that 
it  burst. 

In  poetry  violets  are  always  "  blue," 
never  purple.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
but  half  of  the  twenty  and  odd  varie- 
ties in  the  United  States  are  blue. 
The  rest  are  purple,  yellow,  white,  li- 
lac, and  one  green. 

Severe  penalties  are  henceforth  to  be 
imposed  by  the  French  government 
upon  all  persons  found  keeping  pigeons 
without  a  license,  the  object  being  to 
prevent  the  promiscuous  flying  about 
of  pigeons  in  the  employ  of  foreigners 
or  of  governments  which  may  some 
day  become  hostile.  The  government 
is  also  about  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign- born  pigeons  into 
France,  even  when  merely  destined  for 
pie  purposes. 

Nowhere  in  Europe  are  landed  es- 
tates so  vast  as  in  Russia.  Striking 
evidence  thereof  is  furnished  by  the 
will  of  (Jen.  Maltzeff  of  the  Czar's 
army,  who  bequeathed  to  his  heirs,  in 
addition  to  other  property,  no  less 
than  twenty-nine  mines,  fifteen  of 
which  are  of  the  first  importance. 
They  afford  employment  to  more  than 
tiO.OOO  workmen.  The  only  person  in 
Russia  whose  mining  properties  exceed 
those  of  the  Maltzeff  estate  is  M.  Elim 
Demidoff. 

Great  guns  are  expensive  toys  for  a 
nation  to  play  with.  One  English  au- 
thority states  that  the  110-ton  gun. 
16'  inches  bore,  will  fire  ninety-five 
ordinary  rounds,  after  which  the  gun 
is  unfit  for  further  service.  The  67- 
ton  gun,  12'.  inches  bore,  will  fire  127 
rounds,  and  the  45-ton  gun,  12-inch 
bore,  will  fire  150  rounds  before  be- 
coming useless.  The  cost  of  the  Brit- 
ish 110-ton  gun  is  $82,500;  that  of  the 
tit-ton  gun  is  $54,500;  and  that  of  the 
45-ton  gun  is  $31,500. 

A  Good  Cement. 


An  excellent  cement  for  mending  al- 
most anything  may  be  made  by  mixing 
together  litharge  and  glycerine  to  the 
consistency  of  thick  cream  or  fresh 
putty.  The  cement  is  useful  in  mend- 
ing stone  jars  or  any  coarse  earthen- 
ware, stopping  leaks  in  seams  of  tin 
pans  or  wash-boilers,  cracks  and  holes 
in  iron  kettles,  etc.  It  may  also  be 
used  to  fasten  on  lamp  tops,  or  tighten 
loose  nuts,  to  secure  loose  bolts  whose 
nuts  are  lost,  to  tighten  loose  joints  of 
wood  or  iron,  or  in  many  other  ways 
about  the  various  kitchen  utensils,  the 
range,  sink,  and  in  the  pantry  fittings. 
In  all  cases  the  article  mended  should 
not  be  used  until  the  cement  has  hard- 
ened, which  will  require  from  one  clay 
to  a  week,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  cement  used.  This  cement  will  re- 
sist the  action  of  water,  hot  or  cold, 
acids,  and  almost  any  degree  of  heat. 

The  "  telescriptor"  is  the  name  given 
to  a  recent  invention,  for  which  is 
claimed  the  power  of  transcribing  mes- 
sages sent  over  a  line,  the  object  of  the 
invention  being  to  furnish  expeditious- 
ly a  permanent  record  of  such  mes- 
sages as  are  ordinarily  sent  by  'phone. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  scheme  can  be 
applied  to  existing  telephone  systems, 
so  that,  for  example,  a  correspondent 
in  San  Francisco  wishing  to  communi- 
cate with  his  Sacramento  office  would 
simply  call  up  the  Sacramento  end  on 
the  phone;  then,  by  switching  the  circuit 
over  on  to  the  sending  apparatus, 
which  is  described  as  being  in  the  form 
of  a  typewriter,  and  operated  in  the 
same  manner,  he  writes  out  his  mes- 
sage, which  is  printed  at  the  Sacra- 
mento end.  The  specific  advantages 
claimed    are    that    the    message  is 


furnished  in  permanent  form,  and  com- 
munication is  much  more  expeditious 
than  by  telegraph,  since  it  is  direct, 
there  being  no  delivery  at  a  central 
office  and  subsequent  handling  by  mes- 
senger boys. 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


Keported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WKKK  ENDING  Al'IllI.  S7,  1897. 
581,649.— Hotti.es— W.  C.  Barrett,  Portland,  Or. 
581,4ltt.— Ink  Fountain— J.  B.  Bartel,  Astoria,  Or. 
581,451.— Refining  Asphai.tum  —  A.  F.  L.  Bell, 

Carpenteria,  Cal. 
581,41b.— Spraying  Apparatus  —  G.  A.  &  K.  F. 

Dunn,  Dinuba,  Cal. 
581,55:2.— Door  Fastener  —  M.  W.  Greer,  Menlo 

Heights,  Cal. 
581,510.— Sash  Lock-W.  T.  Gregg.  Lodi,  Cal. 
581,420.— Tov— B.  E.  Henriksen,  S.  F. 

581.589.  — Footstool— S  C.  Houghton,  S.  F. 

581.590.  — Fly  Trap— Isberg  ft  Bergquist,  S.  F. 
581 ,596. — Furnace — H.  Lang,  Oakland,  Cal. 
581,425.— Gold-Saving  Device— J.  Mait,  Oakland. 

Cal. 

581,360.— Cooler  for  Piston  Rods— M.  L.  Mery, 
Chico,  Cal. 

581,431.—  Cooler forIce  Machines—  R.  F.  Schroe- 

der,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
581,439.— Aerating  Fluids— R.  G.  Sneath,  S.  F. 
581,444.— Bicycle  Brake— W.  &  W.  S.  Valentine, 

Lewiston,  Cal. 
581,401.— Gang  Plow— E.  H.  Wegener.  Modesto, 

Cal 

26,999.— Design  for  Furnace— J.  G.  Ills.  S.  F. 
26,965.— Design  for  Badge—.).  A.  &  O.  A.  Mont 
gomery,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  by  mail  or 
telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  trausacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


F.  H.  ItURKK,  (SB  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holstelns, 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest:  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Regist'd  Berkshires. 

.IKRSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Nile*  &  Co..  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  1  HTti. 

JKKSET8  The  best  A.  J.  C  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

BULLS— Devous  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Flue  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 

PKTEK  SAXE  <S  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


Platinum  is  pre-eminently  the  metal 
of  the  chemist,  both  in  analytical  and 
industrial  operations.  No  chemical 
laboratory  is  complete  without  a  varied 
assortment  of  platinum  apparatus,  and 
fortunes  are  annually  invested  in  plati- 
num retorts  for  the  commercial  con- 
centration of  oil  of  vitriol.  Chemical 
operations  alone  consumed  until  with- 
in a  few  years  the  bulk  of  the  metal 
produced.  The  dental  and  electrical 
industries  are  said  at  present  to  con- 
sume, in  the  United  States  alone,  more 
than  half  of  the  world's  supply  of  plati- 
num. In  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
teeth  platinum  pins  are  used  to  fasteu 
the  porcelain  teeth  to  the  supporting 
plate  during  the  process  of  baking  the 
porcelain.  Platinum  is  the  only  metal 
available  for  this  purpose  because  of 
the  high  temperatures  required. 

A  novelty  in  the  way  of  row  boats 
is  being  made  by  a  company  in  New 
York  City.  The  boats  are  made  of 
waterproof  canvas  and  rubber,  in  four 
distinct  air-tight  compartments.  While 
said  to  be  not  easily  punctured,  if  that 
should  happen  the  manufacturers  say 
a  boat  full  of  water  will  sustain  in 
safety  all  who  can  get  in  it.  They  are 
regularly  made  in  four  sizes,  7  ft.  to  16 
ft.;  they  have  wood  or  aircushion seats 
as  desired,  with  metal  row  locks  and 
wood  base,  buckled  into  an  upper  air 
chamber.  It  is  said  that  two  or  three 
of  these  boats  of  ordinary  size  can  be 
carried  in  an  average  traveling  trunk. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale.  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Mlnor- 
eas.  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  aud  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OFCALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  St  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 

THIRTEEN  E(i(iS  FOR  *1  OR  lOO  FOR  #6. 

Stock  from  tl  up,  all  breeds.  Carman  Bros., 
Campbell,  Cal. 

WILLI  \  M  NILES  &  CO.. Los  Antrelrs.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hoks. 

PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  F.  P.Lowell 
Prop.,  Sacramento.  Cal.   Write  for  Circular. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGO   FOOD  I 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers:  or  wholesale,  Tillman  it  Bendel,  9.  F. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free.  | 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock:  Thoroughbreds.    Wm.  Nile*  &  Co., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

P.  II.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Polaud-China  It.  Berkshire  Hogs 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  .  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 

CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283.  Stockton. 


Sheep. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure- bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Pfrsian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 
BUY  THE  BEST. 


Mark. 


"H.H.H. 


Horse  Medicine! 


D.  D.  T„  1868. 


Will  Remove  All  Callous  Luiups,  .Spavins, 
Wind  Galls.  Ring;  Roue.  Pole  Evil,  and  Will 
Cure  Sweeney,  Scratches.  Sore  Shoulders, 
Distemper,  Contraction  of  Leaders,  Flstola, 
aud  All  Blemishes  on  th<-  Horge. 

AS  A  FAMILY  LINIMENT,  IT  IS  THE  BEST 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  anyone  who  says  he  has  as 
good  or  better  liniment  than  the  H.H.H..  for  he  Is 
an  impostor  and  you  will  surely  waste  your  money 
if  you  buy  it.  Insist  on  having  the  H  H  H  and  do 
other.  Examine  every  bottle  to  see  if  the  Dame  of 
Henry  H.  Moore  is  on  label  pasted  on  bottle,  and 
the  firm  name  is  on  outside  cover  of  wrapper,  be- 
fore you  buy  it. 

Manufactured  by 

H.   H.  nOORE  &  SONS, 

Cor.  Sutter  St.  and  Miner  Ave., 

STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA. 


Rancho  Yajome 

Thoroughbred 
B.  P.  Rock  Eggs 
$5  per  ioo. 

BIRDS  FOR  SALE  AT  REASON- 
ABLE RATES. 


Box  25IA,  Napa,  Cal. 

Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stam  p  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
1317  Castro  St..      Oakland.  Cal 


$10 


FOR  THE  ON- 
ly  perfect  Incu- 
bator made. 
Freight  Prepaid 
to  your  nearest 
Railroad  Station 
or  Steamer  Landing.  The 
finest  Incubator  Catalogue 
ever  issued  mailed  free  if  you 
write  and  mention  this  paper 
FETALTJMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petsluma,  Cal- 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works,  SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Caustic  OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

Balsam 


i  Ssfa  Sp'edr  and  Fositlre  Car* 
The  Safeat,  Heat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Bonn 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC.   Impossible  to  produce  tear  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.  »  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


(OLD  PROCESS ) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Coco  a  nut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(See  Analysis  in  Cal.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  /*«>'.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St..  San  Francisco 


LARGEST  STOCK  in  this  State 
at  Lowest  Price.    Try  fie. 

C  L.  HMSKELL, 

Sll  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Ritouriial  | 

The  leading  paper, and  only  weekly;  16  large  pages. 

Be  st'HC  to  see  It  before  subs<T>bloK  for  any  otner 

li.  w.  York  A  Co..  se  Fifth  Ave..  Chicago.  ■"- 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  086,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Berkshires  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  in  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums — 8  Hrsts,  3  seconds,  5  sweepstakes- 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue. 


TREE  WASH, 


OLIVE  DIP. 


POISON  for  Farm  and  Orchard  Pests, 

STRYCHNINE,  PHOSPHOROUS,  CARBON  BISULPHIDE,  PARIS 
GREEN,  LONDON  PURPLE,  WHALE  OIL  SOAP,  CAUSTIC  SODA 
AND  LOWS  BAIT  OIL,  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

J.    R.    GATES    <fc    CO.,    Druggists,    -417    Sansome     St.,    S.  F7 


"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    YA/.   JrtCKSON   dfc  CO. 
Hole  Agent*.     -      -      No.  S26  Market  Street . 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE, 


The  Heat  Feed  for  Stock,  Chickens  and  I'lga. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by  EL  DORADO  LINSEED 
OIL  WORKS  CO..  208  California  St.,1S.  F.,  Cal. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO.  16-18  0RUMM  STREET,  S.  f 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  May  12,  1897. 
Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
3S  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

produce  receipts. 


for  the  week. 

Flour,  H-sks   84,340 

Wheat,  ctls   25,045 

Barley,  ctls   32,783 

Oats,  ctls   3,455 

Corn,  ctls   5,745 

Rye,  ctls   231 

Beans,  sks   18,677 

Potatoes,  sks   13,464 

Onions,  sks   1,712 

Hay,  tons   2.5SI0 

Wool,  bales   3,344 

Hops,  bales   42 


Since 
July  1,  '96. 


5,182,983 
10,312,5)51 
4,685,462 
512,610 
243,027 
180,933 
523,041 
1 ,020,863 
1 18,148 
126,161 
70,362 
7,255 


Same  Time 
Last  year. 


4,692,658 
9,697,852 
3,045,809 
610,416 
235,065 
96,137 
472,498 
966,706 
108,386 
123,922 
63,436 
1 1 ,555 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks   -JH..W. 

Wheat,  ctls   13-1 

Barley,  ctls   2,616 

Oats,  ctls   326 

Corn,  ctls   79 

Beans,  sks   825 

Hay,  bales   1,978 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  Bis   437 

Honey,  cases   25 

Potatoes,  pkgs   67 


Since 
July  1,  '96. 


3,980,783 
9,678,822 
3,576,471 
31,695 
22,484 
350,580 
60,753 
13,864,249 
1,226,240 
2,239 
75,853 


Same  Time 
Last  Year. 


'3,178,441 
9,541,225 
2,156.587 
20,081 
28,052 
323,936 
67,029 
13,658,096 
1,792,711 
8.327 
77,045 


Urain  Freights  and  Charters. 

The  same  inactivity  previously  noted  con- 
tinues to  exist  in  the  market  for  grain  char- 
ters. The  difficulty  of  securing  spot  wheat  in 
cargo  lots  operates  against  chartering  for  im- 
mediate loading,  and  the  decided  change  for 
the  worse  in  prospects  for  coming  crop,  as 
compared  with  a  few  months  ago,  causes 
operators  to  be  very  slow  about  engaging  ships 
for  new  crop  loading.  Rates  current  a  few 
months  ago,  £1  6s  3d  for  iron  ships  to  carry 
wheat  to  Cork  for  orders,  usual  option,  Aug- 
ust loading,  are  certainly  not  now  obtainable. 
It  is  doubtful  if  £1  5s  could  be  realized  at  this 
date  on  iron  ships  for  new  crop  cargo.  For 
immediate  loading,  latest  engagement  re- 
ported for  European  destination  was  at  17s  lid 
net  for  iron  ships  to  carry  wheat  cargo 
to  Cork  for  orders  to  United  Kingdom, 
Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk.  An  iron  bark 
was  taken  at  private  terms  for  wheat  and 
other  cargo  to  Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 

GRAIN  CHARTERS. 

Tonnage  engaged.    Disengaged.     To  arrive. 

1897   12,293  94,001  265,816 

1896   27,280  70,484  198,026 

CHARTERS. 

Dunreggan,  British  bark,  1477  tons,  wheat, 
etc.,  to  Cape  Town,  terms  private. 

Flour. 

In  sympathy  with  the  generally  firmer  feel- 
ing prevailing  in  the  wheat  market,  the  ten- 
dency of  flour  values  has  been  to  higher  levels, 
but  the  improvement  in  the  prices  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  warrant  any  appreciable  ad- 
vance in  quotable  rates.  Buyers  were  in- 
clined to  take  hold  more  freely  at  full  prices 
previously  ruling,  but  when  stiffer  figures 
were  demanded,  they  either  abandoned  the 
field  or  operated  very  sparingly. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  00@3  15 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  20®  3  35 

Country  grades,  extras   4  10(314  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  20(tf4  35 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  35@4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  00@4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  00@4  25 

Wheat. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1895-911.  1H96-97. 

Liv.  quotations         5s5d@5s6d  6s5t4d®6s6!4d 

Freight  rates            21M@232£s  17W@....s 

Local  market          $1.05(s,1.071/4  $1.32'/2@1.40 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Business  in  wheat  in  the  local  market  is  at 
present  largely  of  a  speculative  character, 
and  must  remain  so  for  about  a  month  or  six 


weeks,  or  until  new  crop  begins  to  come  for- 
ward in  something  like  wholesale  quantity. 
Present  stocks  of  old  wheat,  both  here  and  in 
the  interior,  are  too  light  to  admit  of  any 
noteworthy  operations  on  either  local  or  ex- 
port account.  Shippers  have  been  virtually 
out  of  the  field  for  over  a  month,  and 
with  millers  doing  scarcely  anything,  there 
is  little  or  nothing  upon  which  to  base  quo- 
tations. The  generally  warm  weather  for  a 
fortnight  or  more,  with  absence  of  showers, 
causes  considerable  uneasiness  to  be  displayed 
regarding  the  coming  crop.  While  the  final 
outcome  cannot  be  definitely  determined  at 
this  date,  it  is  sure  the  yield  will  not  be 
nearly  so  heavy  as  certainly  would  have  been 
realized  with  reasonable  and  timely  showers 
during  the  past  month.  Cool  weather  may 
still  help  the  maturing  wheat  in  some  locali- 
ties, but  this  is  about  the  utmost  that  can  be 
reasonably  hoped  for  at  this  date.  The  specu- 
lative or  option  market  was  considerably  ex- 
cited on  Saturday  last,  both  in  Eastern  cen- 
ters and  at  this  point.  May  wheat  in  Chi- 
cago ad  vanced  to  73^0  per  bushel  and  closed 
at  7'dlic,  as  against  71%c  on  previous  day.  In 
the  local  market  December  wheat  sold  up  to 
11. 28  and  closed  at  11.26%,  the  closing  figure 
on  previous  day  being  $1.25ng.  Spot  values 
were  quotably  unchanged,  owing  to  inactiv- 
ity prevailing,  but  to  have  made  noteworthy 
purchases  the  .payment  of  advanced  figures 
would  have  been  necessary.  The  market  on 
Monday  opened  firm,  but  receded  later  in  the 
day,  December  closing  at  $1.26%,  or  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  under  Saturday.  The  only  sale  of 
May  wheat  Monday  was  at  $1.39.  Spot  mar- 
ket at  same  time  was  nominally  $1.35@1.45, 
as  to  quantity  and  quality.  There  was  little 
change  in  the  situation  Tuesday,  although 
Call  Board  prices  were  at  a  slightly  narrower 
range.  On  Wednesday  the  market  was 
strong  for  future  deliveries,  with  sharp  ad- 
vances in  Eastern  and  foreign  centers.  Spot 
market  remained  inactive  at  the  close,  but 
was  decidedly  against  buyers. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  «.35@1.39. 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.22.'4@1.28}<. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  11,35;  December 
at  *1.26>8@1.28^. 

California  Milling  $1  40  (all  45 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  32!4®1  35 

Oregon  Valley   1  32V4@l  35 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  27H@1  42% 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  27!4@1  3714 

Barley. 

The  market  for  this  cereal  has  not  shown 
much  life  during  the  current  week,  but  tne 
inactivity  has  been  as  much  or  more  due  to 
limited  offerings  and  absence  of  selling  pres- 
sure as  to  any  indifference  on  the  part  of  pur- 
chasers. Quotable  values  did  not  show  any 
radical  improvement,  but  buyers,  could  not  ' 
have  operated  freely  at  existing  rates.  The 
season  is  nearly  at  an  end,  otherwise  im- 
proved prices  might  be  anticipated  in  the 
near  future.  As  it  is,  desirable  Brewing 
grades  of  last  crop  may  yet  meet  with  a  bet- 
ter market  before  new  crop  becomes  available 
for  brewers'  use.  The  speculative  market 
was  quiet  most  of  the  time,  but  values  on 
Call  Board  were  at  a  higher  range  than  pre- 
ceding week,  December  Feed  touching  76:,4c 
on  Monday.  The  above  option  closed  at  75?Xc 
Wednesday  noon,  but  spot  market  at  same 
time  favored  the  selling  interest. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  74T(l(3j75%c ;  December, 
1897,  delivery,  74%@7634c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board  May  feed  sold  at  75%r3>75c;  Dec. 
at  74'4@7534c. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   75  @  77V4 

Feed,  fair  to  good   71M®  73i£ 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   80  @  87V4 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

Oats. 

Arrivals  since  last  review  have  been  light, 
and  stocks  now  held  in  store  and  warehouse 
in  this  center  are  of  very  moderate  propor- 
tions. Were  the  demand  active,  the  market 
would  certainly  rule  in  sellers'  favor,  espe- 
cially for  desirable  grades.  Buyers  are  not 
numerous,  however,  and  are  operating  on  a 
hand-to-mouth  basis.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  is  difficult  for  holders  to  exact  any 
higher  prices  than  have  been  ruling.  The 
market  is  firm  at  existing  quotations. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  25  @1  30 

White,  good  to  choice  1  10  @1  17V4 

White,  poor  to  fair   97K@I  0754 


WALTER  A. WOOD  Tubular  STEEL  MOWER. 


NO  side  draft. 
30,000  in  use 
on  the  Pacific 
coast. 


No  lost  motion. 

Runs  25%  lighter  than  other  mowers. 


DOUBLE-SWIVEL 

PITMAN, 
STEEL  JAWS  AND 

KNIRE  HEAD. 


Horse  Hay  Rakes  —  We  have  'em;  good  ones,  too,  at  $20  each. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

431  AND  433  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 


Gray,  common  to  choice  1  07'/4@l  15 

Milling    1  I2(4<ai  17V4 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  40  @1  45 

Black  Russian   92V4@1  00 

Red  1  00  @1  17H 

Corn. 

The  market  continued  strong  for  domestic 
Large  Yellow,  with  exceedingly  light  stocks 
of  this  description  most  of  the  week.  Some 
Eastern  Yellow  was  offered  to  arrive  at  95c 
per  cental  in  bulk,  ex-cars.  Large  White  was 
in  more  than  ample  supply  for  immediate 
needs.  Small  Yellow  was  fairly  plentiful 
as  compared  with  the  demand  for  this  variety. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   87K®  90 

Large  Yellow  1  02V4@1  05 

Small  Yellow  1  02(4@1  05 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  '#>  tb   —  @  — 

Kye. 

There  is  no  radical  improvement  to  record, 
either  in  the  inquiry  or  in  prices  obtainable 
for  this  cereal. 

Good  to  choice   Siy,@  85 

Buckwheat. 
Offerings  and  demand  are  both  of  insignifi- 
cant volume  at  this  date,  and  values  in  con- 
sequence are  poorly  defined. 

Good  to  choice  1  25  @1  35 

Silverskin  1  30  @1  40 

Beans. 

The  following  review  of  the  Eastern  bean 

market,  under  recent  date,  is  furnished  by  a 

New  York  authority,  prices  quoted  in  the 

same  being  per  60-lb.  bushel: 

Pretty  good  export  business  has  been  done  in 
Marrow  beans  again  this  week,  and  prices  have 
made  a  further  substantial  gain.  Early  sales 
were  at  $1.20,  then  at  $1.25.  and  that  figure  is  now 
the  current  rate  for  choice  quality,  although  one 
or  two  exceptional  transactions  were  reported 
higher.  The  jobbing  trade  has  been  quite  slow  to 
follow  the  rise,  and  most  receivers  have  been  in- 
clined to  move  along  cautiously  for  fear  of  crowd- 
ing out  exporters.  The  extent  of  the  supply  back 
in  the  country  is  an  unknown  quantity,  but  it  is 
generally  believed  that  the  advance  will  turn 
more  goods  this  way,  unless  farmers  become  too 
busy  with  the  spring  work  to  give  much  attention 
to  marketing  beans.  Medium  in  light  receipt  and 
the  price  of  best  lots  has  worked  up  to 90c;  that  is 
also  the  general  trading  basis  for  strictly  fine 
State  Pea  in  barrels,  with  demand  moderate. 
Fairly  good  Michigan  stock  is  offering  at  85c. 
Another  advance  of  10c  has  been  established  in 
choice  Red  Kidney  and  the  feeling  is  now  quite 
firm;  orders  have  been  lighter  this  week,  but  the 
quantity  of  stock  offering  has  als3  been  very  mod- 
erate. Scarcely  any  interest  in  White  Kidney, 
and  the  few  sales  of  choice  Yellow  Eye  have  been 
mostly  at  81.  Turtle  Soup  llrm,  owing  to  a  scarc- 
ity of  stock.  A  little  less  pressure  to  sell  Lima, 
and  some  holders  asking  more  monev  ;  quotable  at 
$1.15@1.20.  Lady  Washington  would  sell  at  80@ 
85c,  but  more  is  generally  asked.  Green  peas 
steadier;  Scotch  still  rather  easy,  with  most  sales 
at  67tfc. 

A  slightly  firmer  tone  is  prevailing  in  the 
local  market  for  beans,  due  to  dry  weather 
causing  a  rather  poor  prospect  for  the  coming 
crop,  particularly  in  the  southern  coast  sec- 
tion. No  appreciable  advances  have  been 
established  in  quotable  rates,  but  free  pur- 
chases were  not  possible  at  prevailing  figures. 
The  tendency  on  I'ea,  Small  White  and  Lady 
Washington  was  perhaps  more  pronounced 
against  buyers  than  on  most  other  varieties. 
Included  in  the  week's  receipts  were  about 
130,000  sacks  Lima  beans  en  route  to  the  East. 
The  ship  Charmer,  sailing  Wednesday  for 
New  York,  took  22,  130  sacks  Limas  and  2,956 
sacks  White  beans. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  $1  10   ®1  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  00   @1  20 

Lady  Washington   90  @1  10 

Butter,  small   1  00  ®1  10 

Butter,  large   1  40  ®1  60 

Pinks   1  00  ®1  10 

Bayos.good  to  choice   1  75   @1  90 

Reds   1  30  @1  40 

Red  Kidneys   1  75   @2  00 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  50   @1  60 

Black-eye  Beans   1  65  @1  75 

Horse  Beans   75  ®  90 

Garbanzos,  large   —  @  — 

Garbannos,  small   2  00  ®2  25, 


Dried  Peas. 

Local  millers  are  running  mainly  on  im- 
ported product.  Values  for  domestic  are  quot- 
ably unchanged,  but  only  choice  are  wanted 
or  are  salable  at  full  current  rates. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  40  ®1  65 

Niles  Peas   l  25  @1  50 

Wool. 

The  local  warehouses  are  rather  heavily 
stocked  at  present  with  wool  of  the  current 
clip.  There  is  little  or  no  purchasing,  how- 
ever, on  Eastern  account  and  local  scourers 
are  doing  practically  nothing.  The  market  is 
in  a  waiting  attitude,  with  no  likelihood  of  ac- 
tivity being  experienced  until  after  the  new 
tariff  bill  has  passed  and  goes  into  effect.  As 
now  proposed,  the  duty  will  be  8c  per  it,  on 
fleece  wools  and  9c  per  Tt.  on  skirted  wools, 
instead  of  11c  per  lt>  as  originally  recommended. 
The  change  will  lower  values  in  all  probability 
from  2  to  2%c  per  tti,  taking  as  a  basis  the  ex- 
treme figures  lately  paid  in  the  interior  of 
this  State  by  speculators.  Eastern  markets 
are  flooded  with  foreign  wools,  which  are  still 
being  rushed  in  duty  free. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  fnll6 

Northern  California,  free  13  @15 

Mountain,  free  11  @15 

Northern  defective  11  @13 

San  Joaquin  foothill  10  @13 

San  Joaquin,  12  months   8  @10 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  7  months         8  ®11 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @13 

Oregon  Valley,  medium  14  @14V4 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  13H@14 

Oregon,  Eastern   8  @10 

Hops. 

Recent  mail  advices  from  New  York  furnish 

the  following  report  of  the  condition  of  the 

hop  market  in  that  center: 

The  market  is  still  in  very  poor  shape,  and 
values  for  all  grades  have  declined,  closing  weak 
and  unsettled.  The  fact  is  that  growers  in  the 
interior  of  this  State  have  got  tired  of  carrying  a 
lot  of  inferior  quality  hops  with  no  prospect  of  a 
better  market  in  the  near  future,  and  they  have 
been  pressing  stock  for  sale,  which  has  crowded 
prices  downward  rapidly.  This  has  forced  a  modi- 
fication of  holders'  views  here,  as  a  very  limited 
business  was  passing.  Brewers  have  not  in- 
creased their  purchases  to  any  extent,  being  still 
liberally  supplied  with  old  stock,  and  the.inqui- 
ries  from  England,  though  more  frequent  and 
rather  promising,  have  not  led  to  important  trans- 
actions as  yet.  It  now  seems  doubtful  that  over 
9c  could  be  obtained  for  the  finest  State,  while 
fair  to  prime  grades  are  offering  at  6^@8c,  and  in- 
ferior qualities  down  to  4V4(nl5c.  Most  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  stock  here  is  nominally  worth  7@9V4, 
but  the  scarcity  of  strictly  choice  lots  makes 
holders  indifferent  about  selling  such  unless  they 
can  realize  11(3 -11  Vic.  These  are  extreme  figures, 
however. 

There  are  no  evidences  of  life  in  the  local 
market,  and  nothing  to  warrant  anticipating 
much  being  done  in  this  line  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Old  hops  are  held  about  as  previously 
quoted,  but  transactions  are  almost  wholly 
confined  to  small  jobbing  operations.  Prices 
for  new  crop  arc  expected  to  range  at  10@12%c 
for  choice  to  select,  the  same  as  are  now  nom- 
inally current  on  old,  but  the  contracts  of 
new  for  forward  delivery  have  so  far  been 
mainly  within  range  of  7%(3jl0c. 

Fair  to  choice,  1896  crop  10  @12 

Hay  and  Straw. 

There  have  been  further  arrivals  of  new  oat 
hay,  but  the  prices  realized — $6(3! 7  per  ton- 
are  discouragingly  low,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
new  crop  will  be  rushed  forward  to  market  in 
rapid  fashion  so  long  as  values  keep  at  present 
range.  Old  hay  is  still  in  liberal  supply,  and 
market  for  same  is  fully  as  favorable  to 
buyers  as  for  some  time  past.  Straw  sold  at 
former  rates,  with  stocks  more  than  sufficient 
for  requirements. 

Wheat  :  7  50®  10  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  7  00@10  00 

Oat  6  00®  8  50 
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Karlev   6  00®  8  50 

S  600@750 

Stock  Hav  4  50@  5  50 

Alfalfa   «  00®  7  80 

rnmnressed  6  00®  9  50 

Compressed  6  £2  g  60 

Straw,  Tf  bale   *•  50 

.Miiisturfs. 

Most  kinds  were  in  limited  supply,  and  it 
was  the  exception  where  the  market  did  not 
rule  firm.  Market  for  cracked  corn  was  espe- 
cially against  buyers. 

Bran,  ?  ton  j**315  50 

Middlings  JZKSJSffi 

Barley,  Rolled  16  S0@17  00 

CornmeaL.  of  ^  ~ 

Cracked  Corn  21  50®  — 

Seeds. 

Mustard  seed  is  being  held  a  little  more 
firmly  than  for  some  time  past,  but  there  are 
no  evidences  of  any  advances  being  obtain- 
able. In  Flaxseed  there  is  not  much  doing, 
but  some  recent  transfers  have  been  effected 
at  full  current  quotations.  Alfalfa  seed  is  in- 
active at  nominally  unchanged  prices.  Tran- 
sactions in  other  seeds  herewith  quoted  are 
of  light  volume  and  at  former  range  of  values. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  1  40@1  60 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  60@8  78 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00®2  25 

Flax  1  60®  1  ^5 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  ®2* 

Rape  2M@2X 

Hemp  3*@3K 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5K@5* 

Bag!  and  Bagging. 

The  market  for  grain  bags  continues  devoid 
of  activity,  although  buyers  can  operate  to 
better  advantage  than  at  any  previous  date 
during  the  past  two  or  three  months.  The 
last  two  steamers  from  China  have  brought 
fairly  liberal  invoices  of  Calcutta  bags  and 
jute  cloth.  Prices  for  State  Prison  bags  are 
unchanged,  but  as  they  are  now  higher  than 
imported  bags  they  are  not  likely  to  long 
remain  at  present  figures. 

Calcutta  Grainbags,  buyer  July    5  ®  5'8 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5   ffl  5' s 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100  5  40  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  27  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  3V4  lb  24  ®— 

Uunnies  10  ®— 

Bean  bags   4  @  4M 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5tf@  7% 

Hides,  1'elts  and  Tallow. 

Much  the  same  conditions  prevail  in  the 
Hide  market  as  noted  in  former  issue.  A  few 
quotations  have  been  slightly  reduced.  Pelts 
are  commanding  about  same  figure  as  last 
quoted,  but  the  tendency  is  to  more  ease. 
Tallow  is  not  being  very  eagerly  sought  after 
and  values  are  without  improvement. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Vullg. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs          7H@—     6K@  7 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs        7  @ —     6  @— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs          6K®  7      5)4®  6 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  6)4®  7  5i4®  6 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  6)4®  7      5)4®  6 

Wet  Salted  Kip   6  ®—      5  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   6  @7     6  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   7  @  8     7  @— 

Dry  Hides  12  ®12)4   9  ®10 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  9  @10      7  ®8 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  @15    —  @10 

Horse  Hides,  large  ;—  @1  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium  —  @78 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts'  Hides  25  ®50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  60  @75 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  50  @60 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  30  @40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  10  @20 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  ®25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides   9  @12 

Tallow,  good  quality   2)4®  3 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  2)4 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  @35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @25 

Kid  Skins   5  @— 

Honey. 

Several  lots  of  new  crop  honey  have  been 
received,  San  Diego,  Orange  and  Los  Angeles 
counties  forwarding  at  about  the  same  time. 
Owing  to  the  market  having  been  bare  of 
liquid  Water  White  Extracted,  offerings  of 
new  of  this  description  have  been  salable  in 
limited  quantity  to  very  fair  advantage. 
Sales  in  a  small  way  have  been  mainly  at  f>% 
ii%c,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  wholesale  transfers 
could  be  effected  at  much  over  5%c. 

White  Comb,  1-B>  frames   9  @10 

Amber  Comb   5  @  7 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5)4®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3)4®  4 

Dark  Tule   ...  2X@— 

Beeswax. 

Market  is  poorly  stocked,  with  a  moderate 


demand  for  desirable  qualities  and  values  in- 
clining against  buyers. 

Fair  to  choice,  1>  lb  25  @27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 
Beef  of  prime  to  select  quality  was  not  in 
heavy  supply  and  brought  as  a  rule  full  cur- 
rent rates.  Mutton  sold  to  fully  as  good  ad- 
vantage as  previous  week.  Hog  market  ruled 
weak,  with  prospect  of  so  continuing  during 
the  next  fortnight  or  longer. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  f.  lb   «  ®  6)4 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  @  5)4 

Beef,  3d  quality   4   ®  4)4 

Mutton— ewes,  4)4®5c;  wethers   5  ®  5)4 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  small  and  medium  8X0  3)4 

Hogs,  large  hard   3  @  3X 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  ® — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4)4®  4% 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6  ©  7 

Lamb,  spring,  *  lb   6  @  7 

Poultry. 

Market  was  very  poorly  stocked  with 
Young  Roosters,  Fryers  and  Large  Broilers, 
and  such  sold  readily  at  comparatively  good 
figures,  commanding  in  some  instances  more 
than  it  was  safe  to  quote  in  a  regular  way. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  with  large 
Young  Roosters  showing  no  sign  of  spur. 
Common  Hens  dragged  fully  as  badly  as  pre- 
vious week.  Turkeys  did  not  receive  much 
attention,  being  in  generally  poor  flesh  at 
this  time  of  year.  Ducks  and  Geese  sold  very 
slowly,  unless  specially  desirable  as  to  size, 
age  and  condition. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   — ®  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ¥  lb   11®  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   II®  13 

Hens,  Cal..  f  doz  3  00@4  00 

Roosters,  old  4  00®  — 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  7  00@8  00 

Fryers  5  00®6  00 

Broilers,  large  4  00®5  00 

Broilers,  small  2  0U@3  50 

Ducks,  young,  ¥  doz  3  50@6  OU 

Ducks,  old  3  25®3  50 

Geese,  <p  pair  1  0u@l  25 

Goslings,  V  pair  1  00@1  50 

Pigeons,  Old,  »  doz  150®  — 

Pigeons,  Young  1  50®  — 

Batter. 

The  market  has  been  unsettled,  and  in  the 
main  more  favorable  to  the  producing  than  to 
the  buying  interest  for  the  week.  There 
wereseveaal  large  contracts  to  be  filled,  with 
the  time  on  them  limited,  and  there  was  con- 
siderable purchasing  in  the  interior  on  account 
of  these  contracts,  relatively  higher  prices 
being  paid  in  some  instances  than  were  cur- 
rent here.  In  other  cases  buyers  arranged 
for  the  product  of  certain  creameries,  agree- 
ing to  pay  a  cent  per  lb.  more  than  the  daily 
newspaper  quotations.  At  the  same  time, 
efforts  were  made  to  keep  the  newspaper  quo- 
tations down  so  as  to  have  them  better  serve 
the  purpose  of  buyers.  This  is  an  old  game, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  intelligent  pro- 
ducers should  not  be  fully  posted  in  regard  to 
it.  In  addition  to  the  active  competition 
among  buyers,  dry  weather  damaging  the 
feed  in  many  localities,  tended  to  further 
stiffen  values. 

Creamery  extras,  f  lb  16  ®— 

Creamery  firsts  IS  @— 

Creamery  seoonds  14  ®— 

Dairy  select  15  @ — 

Dairy  seconds  13  ®I4 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  12  @12)4 

Mixed  store  11  @12 

NEW  UUTTEH— PACK  OF  1897. 

Creamery  in  tubs  16  ®  17 

Pickled  roll  IS  ®17 

Dairy  in  tubs  14  @16 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  14  @16 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  12  ®l.'i 

Cheese. 

There  has  been  a  fairly  active  demand, 
mainly  on  shipping  account,  and  the  market 
shows  improved  condition,  being  fully  %c  per 
Lb.  higher  than  last  quoted,  and  values  are 
well  sustained  at  the  advance.  Receipts  have 
been  lately  fairly  liberal,  but  stocks  in  the 
local  depots  have  been  kept  within  small 
compass. 

California  fancy  fiat,  new   7)4®  — 

California,  good  to  choice   6)4®  7 

California,  fair  to  good   6  @  6)4 

California,  "Young  Americas"   7)4®  8)4 

Market  for  choice  to  select  eggs  has  been 
ruling  higher,  while  on  ordinary  qualities  of 
store-gathered,  as  well  as  defective  stock 
direct  from  ranches  or  henneries,  prices  have 
remained  close  to  figures  previously  quoted. 
Buyers  are  now  as  a  rule  very  exacting  as  to 
quality,  most  of  them  preferring  to  pay  ex- 
treme figures  for  strictly  select,  rather  than 
take  chances  on  ordinary  at  lowest  prices. 
Eastern  eggs  are  again  on  market  in  quota- 
ble quantity. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .  15  @— 


We  make  a  specialty  of  all  kinds  of  Wire  and  Wire  Goods,  including  Netting, 
Nails.  Barb  Wire.  Baling  Wire,  Etr.    Get  our  prices. 
Rolled  Outs—  Just  received  a  car  of  choice  White  Iowa  Oats,  in  DO-lb.  sacks. 

llfTfiC       /  fresh,  clioice  and  genuine  Oats,    orders  limited  to  one  sack;  per  Back  »•{.!«» 

yy  IJ\r.     '  ,     Island  Kice  Strictly  No.  1  Island  SI       100-lb.  sacks:  per  sack   4./WJ 

Devilled  Ham— 1  ,s  Rex  Devilled  Ham.  patent  key  opener,  per  doz  50 

White  Borax  Simp- -Elegant  article;  full-size  cake:  wrapped  with  wax 

wrapper;  100s.  S3. 35;  20s  70 

Seed  Potatoes— Constantly  arriving:  very  low;  get  our  prices. 
WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH. 

J.  M.  MOORE,  221  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..  13  ®14 

California,  good  to  choice  store  12)4®  13 

California,  common  to  fair  store  12  ®— 

Oregon,  prime  12)4®— 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  12)4®  1 1 

Duck  eggs  12  @12)4 

Vegetables. 

Old  Onions  are  nearly  out  of  stock.  New 
Red  Onions  are  plentiful  and  are  offering  at 
easy  figures,  but  as  usual  with  this  variety 
and  particularly  at  the  first  of  the  season, 
ihey  are  poor  keepers.  Peas  sold  at  very  low 
prices,  canners  buying  down  to  25c  per  sack, 
but  the  market  has  since  advanced  about  50c 
per  sack,  market  closing  firm.  Asparagus 
brought  fairly  steady  prices,  with  good  de- 
mand. Rhubarb  sold  at  about  same  range  of 
values  as  preceding  week.  Of  other  spring 
vegetables  in  season  there  was  no  particular 
excess  in  offerings. 

Asparagus,  choice.  $  hox   1  75®  2  25 

Asparagus,  common,  <p  box   75®  1  50 

Beans,  Garden,  yi  lb   6®  10 

Beans,  Horse,  sack   25®  40 

Beans,  Lima,  ¥  lb   — ®  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ^  100   60®  7a 

Cauliflower,  f  doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  ^  doz   40®  75 

Egg  Plant,  9  lb   — @  — 

Garlic,  y»  lb   1®  I 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  ^  lb   — ffi  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ^  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Dried,  f  lb   10®  12)4 

Onions,  Red,  f  cental   75®  1  25 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   2  50®  3  50 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  ,•  It.   1W@  IK 

Peas,  Green,  yi  sack   75®  1  00 

Pepper,  Bell,  V  large  box   — ®  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ¥  lb   20®  25 

Rhubarb,  ¥  box    40®  75 

Squash,  Cream,  V  box   150®  — 

Squash,  Summer,  9  box   — ®  — 

Tomatoes,  Mexican,  per  box   2  00®  2  50 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ¥  box   — ®  — 

Potatoes. 

Arrivals  of  good  to  choice  old  have  proven 
lighter  the  past  week  than  was  generally  an- 
ticipated, and  the  market  for  desirable  quali- 
ties of  Oregon  Burbanks  was  firm  and  higher, 
quotable  rates  for  choice  advancing  about  15c 
per  cental.  The  quantity  received  from  Ore- 
gon was  not  heavy,  but  was  greater  than 
from  any  other  section.  New  potatoes  are 
not  coming  forward  in  very  heavy  quantity, 
and  it  is  the  exception  where  the  quality  of 
New  is  strictly  first  class. 

IN  SACKS. 

Early  Rose,  River,  ^  cental   50®  65 

Peerless,  River   — ®  — 

Reds  River   65®  75 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — ®  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   — @  — 

Burbanks.  River   60®  75 

Burbanks,  i'etalunia  and  Tomales   60®  80 

Burbanks,  Oregon   75®  1  00 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — ®  — 

New  potatoes,  y>  cental  1  00®1  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  cental  1  0O@l  25 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

Apples  and  pears  from  last  season  continue 
on  market  in  moderate  quantity,  but  regular 
quotations  for  the  same  are  hardly  justified, 
as  these  varieties  are  meeting  with  scarcely 
any  positive  demand  at  present,  owing  to 
more  seasonable  fruits  being  now  obtainable 
at  easy  figures.  The  apples  and  pears  now 
offering  are- almost,  if  not  wholly,  out  of  cold 
storage,  representing  speculative  holdings 
purchased  in  the  fall  and  early  winter. 
Cherries  made  a  very  respectable  showing 
the  current  week,  more  so  as  regards  quan- 
tity than  quality,  for  a  large  proportion  of  the 
offerings  was  considerably  under  choice. 
There  was  a  very  fair  demand,  especially  for 
choice  to  select,  which  were  more  readily 
placed  at  extreme  quotations  or  higher  than 
were  common  qualities  at  lowest  figures  rul- 
ing. The  cherry  crop  promises  to  be  light  in 
the  aggregate,  with  the  season  rather  short. 
The  crop  in  the  budding  period  was  seriously 
damaged  by  frost,  and  the  extremely  hot 
weather  experienced  at  intervals  during  the 
past  week  has  proven  in  some  localities  more 
or  less  injurious  to  the  cherries  maturing. 
Gooseberries  are  beginning  to  arrive  quite 
freely,  but  receipts  so  far  have  been  mainly 
the  common  variety,  market  for  which  was 
easy.  Strawberries  were  in  liberal  receipt 
and  went  at  lower  average  prices  than  last 
quoted.  The  reduced  prices  were  due  largely 
to  the  damaged  condition  of  some  of  the 
berries,  being  scorched  by  heat,  particularly 
those  from  Bouldin  island.  Most  of  the 
berries  from  Santa  Clara  and  Monterey  coun- 
ties showed  fair  to  prime  condition. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tter,  per  box    @   

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-tt>  box    ®   

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-Ib  box   - — @   

Apples,  common,  $  50-lb  box    ®  — — 

Cherries,  Black,  choice  to  fancy,  ¥  box.  75®  1  00 
Cherries,  Black,  fair  to  good,  fi  box    . .     50®  65 

Cherries,  White  and  Red,  "r1  box   10(n  60 

Gooseberries,  common,  ^  drawer   30r«  40 

Raspberries,  V  basket   — @  — 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest   3  00®  5  00 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   3  00®  4  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried  fruit  market  on  the  Atlantic  side 
is  thus  outlined,  according  to  late  mail  ad- 
vices, by  a  New  York  contemporary: 

The  season  is  growing  so  late  that  large  quanti- 
ties of  evaporated  apples  have  been  put  in  cold 


storage,  recent  low  prices  having  induced  specula- 
tion by  many  who  otherwise  would  have  unloaded 
Export  demand  has  continued  active,  and,  with 
some  inquiry  from  Western  and  other  dealers,  the 
market  this  week  has  been  short  of  available 
stock  and  prices  have  advanced  fully  xc  per  pound 
on  prime.  At  the  close  some  stock  is  held  at  it- , 
but  no  business  of  Importance  has  been  done  above 
3ii(n.3T«c.  Choice  have  only  a  moderate  demand, 
and,  while  held  slightly  higher,  few  actual  sales 
reported.  Other  grades  have  only  a  moderate 
jobbing  inquiry,  but  there  is  an  occasional  call  for 
export  account;  no  improvement  in  price  except 
stock  just  below  prime  which  is  receiving  more 
attention  and  rated  firm.  Advices  from  primary 
points  are  very  strong,  and  prices  here  are  below 
a  parity  with  figures  current  In  the  Interior.  Sun- 
dried  apples  in  light  supply  and  quiet:  quarters 
seldom  show  quality  to  exceed  12.50  to  42.65,  though 
finest  Canadian  would  command  13;  sliced  scarce 
and  nominal.  Chops  in  light  supply  and  firm; 
some  lots  held  above  outside  quotation.  Cores 
and  skins  fairly  plenty  and  weak;  some  fancy 
heavy  packed  are  held  5«i  10c  above  quotations, 
hut  round  lots  of  prime  are  freely  offered  at  $1.50, 
with  under  grades  ranging  down  as  to  condition, 
some  very  defective  and  inferior  being  obtainable 
as  low  as  CI  to  11.25.  Raspberries  are  neglected; 
held  in  some  cases  at  13c.  but  no  quantity  could 
be  moved  above  I2c.  Other  small  fruits  about 
cleaned  up  and  nominally  tirm.  California  fruit 
has  met  an  active  demand  at  full  late  prices. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1896,  per  lb   9  @11 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bags,  1898,  per  lb         8  ®10 

Peaches,  California,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb. ...  10  @14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1896,  unpeeled,  lb   6  ®I0 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality .. .  2)4®  7 

The  local  market  for  evaporated  and  sun- 
dried  fruits  has  been  rather  quiet  since  last 
review,  although  trading  was  of  about  as  fair 
proportions  as  is  generally  experienced  at  this 
time  of  year.  Business  now  being  transacted 
is  mostly  of  a  small  jobbing  character,  and 
mainly  if  not  wholly  on  local  account  or  for 
shipment  to  coast  and  territorial  points. 
Values  for  every  description  of  tree  fruit 
show  no  appreciable  change  in  quotable  rates, 
and  it  is  the  exception  where  the  market  is 
not  fairly  firm  at  the  prevailing  figures. 
Apricots  are  in  very  light  supply,  and  in  a 
small  way  are  commanding  above  quotable 
rates.  Select  Royals  are  not  offering  under 
8c.  Moorparks  are  difficult  to  secure  in  note- 
worthy quantity  at  any  figure.  Peaches  are 
likely  to  be  wholly  out  of  stock  before  the 
season  closes.  There  are  only  three  or  four 
cars  of  peaches  reported  on  hand  in  the  entire 
State,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  and  this  is 
certainly  a  very  limited  quantity,  with  fully 
two  months  to  run  before  any  stock  of  new 
crop  can  be  expected  upon  the  market.  Some 
of  select  quality  were  placed  at  b%c.  Prunes 
are  being  held  about  as  last  quoted,  and 
stocks  have  not  been  greatly  reduced  since 
last  review.  According  to  conservative  esti- 
mates, there  are  now  about  thirty-five  car 
loads  of  this  fruit  in  the  State.  Apple  mar- 
ket is  moderately  firm  at  existing  rates,  but 
buyers  are  not  numerous,  neither  are  there 
many  sellers.  In  other  fruits  not  above  enu- 
merated, nothing  of  consequence  or  worthy  of 
detailed  mention  has  transpired  since  last 
issue.  Prospects  for  coming  crop  appear  in 
the  main  favorable  for  a  fair  to  liberal  yield. 
In  some  localities  there  will  be  a  considerable 
shortage,  but  taking  the  State  as  a  whole, 
the  crops  of  prunes  and  pears  promises  to  be 
fully  up  to  thatof  1S%,  while  apricots,  peaches 
and  plums  are  almost  certain  to  be  in  heavier 
supply  than  last  year. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  lb   7)4®  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8)4®  9 

Apricots.  Moorpark   11  @12)4 

Apples,  in  boxes   4)4®  bit 

Nectarines,  White   4)4®  8 

Nectarines,  Red   4  '« — 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4  ®  4)4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy  5!<®  6M 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  10  ®11 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   4  @5 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  6  & — 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4  @  4)4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         3  @  4 

Plums,  pitted   3W®  4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   2H@  iii 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  small  sizes   i'i®  214 

Prunes,  Silver   6  ®7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   5  @6 

Apples,  sliced   2  ®  2\ 

Apples,  quartered   3  ® — 

Figs,  Black   --  @— 

Figs,  White   2tt@  3% 

Plums,  unpitted   1  ®  \% 

Kaislns. 

This  market  is  dragging  badly  and  is  de- 
void of  firmness.  Buyers  showing  disposition 
to  operate  in  anything  like  noteworthy  fash- 
ion are  hard  to  find,  and  where  such  do  put  in 
an  appearance  they  experience  no  trouble  in 
having  prices  shaped  decidedly  in  their  favor. 
About  two  hundred  carloads  of  this  fruit  are 
reported  to  be  still  in  the  State,  and  this  is 
likely  to  prove  fully  as  much  or  more  than 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  QRAIN,  FLOUR 
4«  General  Commission  Merchants,  4* 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

4V Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  m  low  rates  of 
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will  be  required  during  the  balance  of  the 
season.  Of  course,  the  more  prices  are  cut 
the  greater  will  be  the  inducement  for  deal- 
ers to  take  hold,  even  if  they  do  not  need  the 
goods. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-Ib  box   90®  1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  K»  tt>  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  3%@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3  @  — 

Sultanas  5VJ@6 

Seedless  Muscatel   — @  — 

Dried  Grapes   — @  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Orange  market  is  poorly  supplied  with  de- 
sirable qualities  of  either  Navels  or  Seed- 
lings, and  such  were  in  good  request,  com- 
manding about  as  firm  figures  as  have  been 
current  at  any  previous  date  this  season.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  a  glut  of  low- 
grade  oranges,  some  of  the  most  ordinary 
failing  to  readily  command  lowest  quotations. 

Lemons  were  held  at  about  same  range  of 
prices  as  for  some  weeks  preceding.  Choice 
to  select  met  with  fair  custom  at  the  prevail- 
ing rates.  Common  stock  had  to  depend  for 
an  outlet  mainly  upon  street  hucksters,  the 
latter  operating  only  at  low  figures. 

Limes  were  in  increased  supply,  but  prices 
remained  quotably  as  last  noted. 

Oranges— Wash.  Navels,  choice,  $  box.  3  25(a>  3  75 
Wash.  Navels,  off  qualities,  $  box. . .  1  25@  2  60 

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet   1  50®  2  00 

Cal.  Seedlings   1  00®  1  50 

Cal.  St.  Michaels   1  50®  2  50 

Cal.  Mandarin   @  

Mexican   @  

Grape  Fruit,  f,  case   3  00®  4  00 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  f,  box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  %  box   6  00®  6  50 

Cal.,  small  box   1  00®  1  25 

Nuts. 

Scarcely  anything  doing  in  this  depart- 
ment, even  in  a  jobbing  way.  Almonds  now 
offerings  are  mostly  under  choice.  Walnuts 
remaining  include  some  of  prime  quality.  Pea- 
nuts are  not  in  large  supply,  either  domestic 
or  imported. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8  @  9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5  @  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   ilA@— 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   2%@— 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @— 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   T/t@— 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hard  shell   5'/2@  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  <&— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @5 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  ©  6 

Pine  Nuts   8  @10 


California  Dried  Fruits  at  New 
York. 


New  York,  May  8.— California  Dried  Fruits- 
Evaporated  Apples  very  strong;  other  fruits  quiet 
but  hrm.  Prime  wire  trays,  3?4c;  wood  dried, 
prime,  , 

California  nuts,  quiet  but  steady ;  Walnuts,  6ys 
®7'/£c;  Almonds,  paper  shell,  12@13c;  soft  shell,  9c. 

New  Yokk,  May  12.— California  Dried  Fruits- 
Evaporated  Apples  strong;  other  fruits  firm. 
Prime  wire  tray,37ac;  wood  dried,  prime, 3%@4c. 
Prunes,  2i4f«7c,  as  to  size  and  quality.  Apricots, 
Royal,  8@lic;  Moorpark,  12®15c.  Peaches,  un- 
peeled,  6@lCc;  peeled,  ll@14c. 

California  nuts,  quiet.  Walnuts,  6V4©7^c.  Al- 
monds, paper  shell,  12@13c ;  soft  shell,  9c. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


The  Master's  Desk. 


Hy  W.  W.  Greer,  Worthy  Master  California  State 
Grange. 

The  subordinate  Granges  of  Sacra- 
mento county  are  engaged  in  friendly 
rivalry  to  see  which  can  surpass  the 
other  in  the  advancement  and  upbuild- 
ing of  our  fraternity.  All  the  Grange 
officers  in  the  county  are  contending 
with  each  other  to  see  who  can  do  the 
most  for  the  "Good  of  the  Order."  As 
a  result  of  this  healthy  competition  the 
Order  is  progressing.  As  a  result  of 
this  active  work  on  the  part  of  tbe  offi- 
cers and  the  large  and  successful  meet- 
ings that  have  been  held,  many  new 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  mem- 
bership, and  old  members  who  have 
become  unaffiliated  are  coming  forward 
and  are  being  reinstated.  A  large  in- 
crease in  membership  can  be  looked 
for  in  this  county  during  the  summer 
months. 

American  River  Grange  instructed  a 
class  last  Friday;  Sacramento  Grange 
conferred  the  1st  and  2d  degrees 
Saturday;  Elk  Grove  Grange  will  con- 
fer the  Hd  and  4th  degrees  and  have 
a  harvest  feast  Saturday,  May  15th; 
Capital  Grange  has  received  and  ac- 
cepted fifteen  new  applications;  Enter- 
prise Grange  reports  a  class  in  the 
near  future. 

Deputy  Waite  is  carrying  on  the  in- 
spection service  in  this  county  and  the 
officers  of  the  respective  Granges  are 
brushing  up  and  having  drill  meetings 
in  order  to  be  in  condition  to  meet  the 
ordeal. 

We  hear  much  of  the  noted  Grange 


gatherings]  and  picnics  of  the  East 
and  middle  West  but  California  need 
not  take  a  back  seat.  The  Annual 
Grange  Picnic  of  Sacramento  county, 
an  account  of  which  was  published  in 
your  last  issue,  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  any  of  them. 

The  trade  card  system  is  in  success- 
ful operation  in  this  county  and  is 
building  up  the  Order.  That  one  thing 
alone  is  sufficient  inducement  for  people 
to  join.  Here  you  can  see  a  practical 
successful  example  of  the  business  fea- 
tures of  our  fraternity  and  by  its  opera- 
tion the  cost  of  membership  is  entirely 
obliterated  without  any  expense  to  the 
individual  member  or  to  the  Grange. 

After  a  personal  investigation  of  the 
benefits  and  results  of  the  system  in 
Eastern  States  and  believing  that  in  a 
modified  form  it  could  be  made  equally 
successful  here,  the  administration  of 
the  State  Grange  endeavored  to  have 
it  put  in  successful  operation  in  this 
county  as  an  object  lesson  to  Granges 
in  sections  where  it  is  not  practiced. 
I  would  earnestly  recommend  to  those 
sections  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
scheme. 

AMERICAN    RIVER  GRANGE. 

At  American  River  Grange  hall  Fri- 
day, May  7,  was  held  another  of  those 
large  and  successful  county  meetings 
which  are  making  Sacramento  county 
noted.  A  great  deal  of  work  was 
crowded  into  one  day.  Tbe  forenoon 
was  taken  up  by  a  regular  Grange 
meeting,  a  class  was  instructed  in  the 
degrees  of  Harvest  and  Home,  and  the 
Grange  officially  inspected  by  Deputy 
Waite.  The  ritualistic  work  was  per- 
formed almost  without  an  error,  and 
the  inspector  had  nothing  but  compli- 
ments to  bestow  upon  the  officers.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  very  old  Grangers 
who  were  present  that  they  had  never 
seen  the  work  better  performed  by  a 
subordinate  Grange.  W.  M.  Jos.  D. 
Cornell  especially  distinguished  himself 
upon  this  occasion,  and  some  of  the 
officers  performed  their  work  without 
reference  to  the  printed  ritual.  This 
Grange  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  personnel  of  its  entire  membership, 
the  fraternal  feeling,  the  unity  of  ac- 
tion and  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Order, 
which  was  plainly  manifested.  The 
ceremonies  concluded  with  the  usual 
and  customary  harvest  feast.  A  little 
innovation  was  here  introduced,  and  a 
pretty  compliment  paid  to  the  specially 
invited  guests  of  honor  by  a  well -ar- 
ranged and  conducted  march  to  the 
banquet  hall. 

In  the  afternoon  an  open  meeting  was 
held,  and  many  farmers  and  their  fam- 
ilies mingled  with  the  members  of  the 
order,  and  with  them  enjoyed  the  fes- 
tivities. The  meeting  was  called  to 
Order  by  W.  M.  Cornell,  our  genial 
Assistant  Steward  of  the  State  Grange, 
who  delivered  an  eloquent,  able  and 
interesting  address  of  welcome,  which 
at  once  made  every  one  feel  at  home. 

This  was  responded  to  by  the  writer 
on  behalf  of  all  the  visitors  present, 
and  followed  by  an  address  on  the 
Growth,  Progress  and  Accomplish- 
ments of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 
Next  followed  a  musical  number  and 
floral  presentation  by  Miss  Sadie  Han- 
Ion,  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the 
Grange,  to  W.  M.  Greer,W.O.  Beecher, 
W.  P.  M.  Johnston,  which  was  also  re- 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS. 

Early  Jersey  and  Nansemond  Varieties. 

lfic  per  dozen.        ~5c  per  hundred  by  mail. 
#4.00  per  thousand  by  express. 

D.  W.  MILLER,      -       Box  449, 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
5»33  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cai.. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAH  DER  HAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  J25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  *25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  »10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  »50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


sponded  to  by  the  writer.  W.  P.  M. 
William  Johnston  delivered  a  very  prac- 
tical and  instructive  address  on  dairy- 
ing for  domestic  and  commercial  pur- 
poses and  gardening  for  home  and  mar- 
ket. 

Sister  Lulu  Rich  gave  a  vocal  solo 
which  was  heartily  encored. 

W.  O.  John  L.  Beecher  was  next  and 
gave  a  good  Grange  talk.  Brother 
Beecher  was  in  good  voice  and  form, 
and  in  his  usual  jovial  and  hearty  man- 
ner entertained  his  hearers  with  re- 
marks that  were  well  received. 

The  next  number  was  a  quartet 
composed  of  the  Misses  Cornell, 
Brothers  Bryant  and  Cornell. 

Speeches  were  also  made  by  Deputy 
Waite,  Brothers  Ellis,  Burke,  Pitcher, 
Gould,  Greer,  Brooks,  Sisters  Beecher, 
Gould,  Shaw. 

The  result  of  this  meeting  will  be 
new  enthusiasm,  new  members,  and 
possibly  a  new  Grange. 

Not  content  with  the  day's  work, 
the  Grange  carried  the  festivities  far 
into  the  night  and  also  next  day. 

Dancing  was  indulged  in  in  the  even- 
ing, and  the  hall  was  packed  by  young 
people  from  all  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Many  of  the  older  folks  also  re- 
mained and  stayed  over  with  their  kind 
friends,  the  American  River  people. 
Supper  was  served  at  midnight,  and 
as  a  result  many  a  plow  and  mower  re- 
mained inactive  in  the  field  the  next 
day. 

GRANGE  NOTES. 

Occidental  Grange  was  inspected 
May  1st  and  Bennett  Valley  May  4th 
by  Deputy  Winans. 

Temescal  Grange  reports  new  mem- 
bers. 

Potter  Valley  Grange  reports  im- 
provement— better  life  than  for  four 
years  past. 

Tulare  Grange  reports  new  applica- 
tions. 

At  the  Grangers'  Picnic,  Capital 
Grange  kept  open  house  to  her  friends. 
Over  the  table  was  built  an  arch,  deco- 
rated with  flowers  and  evergreens  and 
lettered  "  Capital — The  Baby  Grange." 


DE  LAVAL  "BABY" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


De  Laval  Alpha  "Baby"  Cream  Separators 
are  best  and  cheapest.  Sales  exceed  100,000, 
j  or  more  than  ten  times  those  of  all  imitating 
and  infringing  machines  throughout  the  world 
combined.  They  are  guaranteed  to  be  supe- 
rior in  all  respects  as  a  condition  of  sale. 


(Improved  Baut  No.  2.) 

De  Laval  Separators  save  $5  to  $10  per  cow 
per  year  over  and  above  any  gravity  system, 
and  $3  to  $5  per  cow  per  year  over  and  above 
any  other  centrifugal  separator. 

Send  for  brand  new  "Baby"  or  Dairy 
Separator  Catalogue,  No.  257,  containing  a 
fund  of  practical  dairying  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
Chicago. 


74  Cortlandt  St., 
New  York. 


Harvesting  Machinery 
Catalogue  No. 

Pumps  and  Engines  — 
Write  for  Catalogue 
No.  15. 


■  Write  for 


JACKSON'S    ECLIPSE    HAY  STACKER 
AND    LOADER. -PRICE  $125. 


JACKSON'S  IMPROVED  "ACflE"  RAKE  AND  BUCK  COnBINED  PRICE  $60. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  U/ORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street  San  F™»cUco. 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES,  Qalt.Cal. 


220  Market 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


DEWEY  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS. 


ESTABLISHED  IB6  3 


Inventor:  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
Qrst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  oapi- 
tal  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  sclentlHo  and  Patent  Law  Ll- 
briry  and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  hive  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
bo  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  t  he  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  Inventors  tbe  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advicj  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.   Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents.  220  Market  St..  S.P. 


HARVESTER  KING. — Binder,  12-foot  Cut. 

DID  YOU  EVER  BEFORE  HEAR  OF  A  PERFECT  BINDER  CUTTING  A  12-FOOT  SWATH  ? 

We  guarantee  it  to  out  and  bind— to  biud  all  it  will  cut— just  as  perfectly  as  any  7-foot  machine  ever  constructed,  and  the  draft  will  be 
ter  Forty  acres  a  day  is  Its  capacity.  It  elevates  the  grain  only  9  inches  above  the  platform.  Platform  is  42  inches  wide.  Wheels 
aches  high  and  with  12-inch  tires.   It  is  double  geared.   This  will  revolutionize  harvesting.   Send  for  circulars. 


no  greate 
are  44  inches  high 


DODD'S  HOLLINGSWORTH  RAKE. 


82  Battel  offered  at  L.KSS  THAN  COST.  All 
Kuaranteed  fresh  stock,  and  in  perfect 
it  <> i  king  order  and  eondit  ion. 


BUCKEYE    BANNER  BINDER. 

5    and    6-Foot    Cut.       Write    for  Prices. 


4h  Original  and  Genuine  Buckeye  Mower. 

■  W         This  is  the  longest  lived  and  most  graceful  of  all  grass  cutters.   It  has  been  crowned  with  the 


grandest  prizes  and  highest  competitive  honors  attainable  In  this  world.  Al 


Write  for  prices. 


NOTICE. 


I  Ills   is  THK  ORIGINAL  AND  (.KM  INK   KITH  EYE   MOWER,  NOT 
ONLY  OF  THK  PACIFIC  COAST  HI  T  OF  THE  WHOLE  WORLD! 


■■■■  Vehicles    and    Farming    Implements    of    Every    Description.      Send    for  Catalogue. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16=18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SOHE  OF  THE  USES  OF 


P.  &  B.  Building  Paper 

IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED. 

For  Sheathing  Houses  Under  Rustic—It  Excludes  Moisture,  Dampness  and 
Draughts. 

For  Insulating  Storage  Houses,  Creameries  and  the  L'ke. 

For  Making  Sulphur  Houses  Used  in  Sulphuring  Fruit.  Sulphur  Fumes  Do  Not 

Affect  It  in  the  Slightest  Degree. 
For  Building  Poultry  Houses. 


EVANS   dfe  CO. 

HAVE  REMOVED  THEIR 

Machine  W/orPcs  u^iiii 

183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 


TO 


YOU  SHOULD  ALWAYS  HAVE  SOME  ON  THE  RANCH. 

THERE  ARE  A  HUNDRED  OTHER  USES  YOU  CAN  PUT  IT  TO. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  address  the  makers: 

PARAFFINE   PAINT   CO.,   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  arc  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps.  Power  Pumps,  Etc., 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  .lobbing  and  Repairing. 


Pacific  Sheet  Metal  Works. 


MAM  I  A(  I  t  BBR8  OF 


The  Jones  Chain  Mower. 

UNLIKE  GEARED  MOWERS 

IT    H  rtS 

NO  NOISE!  NO  VIBRATION  ! 

NO  LOST  POWER! 
NO  COO  WHEELS  TO  WEAR  OUT! 
NO  BACKING  UP  TO  START  IN  THE 
GRASS. 

TUE  JONES  ALL  STEEL  HAY  RAKE  —  THE  ONLY  ADJUSTABLE  HAY  ItAKK  MA1IE, 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal. 


^/fl  |f       -for  Fruit ,  Salmon.  Meats,  Syrup.  feast  Powder,  I  bndensed  M  ill:.  Etc. 

V3. II  lZCd   lr""  Palls'  'l'"l,s'  and  Spiral  Lead  Pipe  In  all  Sizes. 
Lit  llO|£t*ciph  I  '  1  Cans,  Tm  and  Metal.  Metal  Signs  Id  i.ut.  si  siyie. 

Galvanizing 


—on  all  Articles  uf  Iron  anil  Steel. 


209-211  MISSION  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


V 


ICTOR 


HAY  PRESS 


A  Fast  and  Smooth  Baler. 
Address  GEO.  ERTEL  &  CO. 


Quincy.  111..  U.  S.  A. 


THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

Tli is  machine  should  be  well  considered 
by  agents  and  prospective  purchasers  in 
any  country.  It  h  by  far  the  cheapest  first- 
class  hay  and  straw  baler  in  the  market. 
It  is  an  all-steel  press  on  the  Inside,  sup- 
ported with  a  hardwood  frame  on  the  cut- 
side,  the  best  combined  construction  for 
strength  and  durability  yet  produced.  Never 
fails  to  give  satisfaction.  No  better  selling 
machine  in  the  market.  Fully  warranted. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Correspondence 
solicited.   Mention  this  paper. 

ESTABLISHED  1867. 


PROW  YOUR  TREES 

— with — 
GILO'S  THL  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

^>         PATENTED   AUGUST    I,  1883. 

FIKW  PRIZE— Medal  and  Diploma  — California  Midwinter 
International  Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost, 
sunburn,  rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  tbem,  send  for  de- 
scriptive circulars. 

B.    F\  GILMAN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
480  NINTH  STREET  HAN  FRANCISCO,  CAl. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALIFORNIA  FRUIT 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MAY  22 


TWENTY  -  SEVENTH  YKAK. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


We  give  this  week  the  remainder  of  the  illustra- 
tion and  description  of  poultry  breeds  of  American 
origin  which  Mr.  George  E.  Howard,  secretary  of 
the  National  Poultry  Association,  prepared  for  the 
publication  of  the  United  States  Department  of 


SILVER-LACED    WYANDOTTE  PULLET. 

Agriculture,  to  which  we  alluded  at  length  last  week. 
Two  breeds  are  included — the  Wyandotte  and  the 
Dominique. 

Wyandottes. — The  Wyandotte  is   another  of  the 


authorities  say  that  Wyandottes  have  Cochin  blooi 
in  them,  from  the  fact  that  their  ancestors  produced 
single  combs  and  feathered  legs. 

For  general  purposes  the  Wyandotte  has  proved  a 
success,  being  of  medium  size,  weighing  on  an  aver- 
age a  pound  less  than  the  Plymouth  Rock  fowl, 
hardy  of  constitution,  and  prolific  layers.  They  are 
easily  cared  for  and  bear  confinement  well.  For 
table  purposes  they  are  of  superior  worth  ;  their 
flesh  is  sweet,  juicy  and  tender,  making  excellent 
broilers  and  roasters.  As  layers  they  are  among  the 
best,  averaging  from  twelve  to  fourteen  dozens  a 
year,  and  as  winter  layers  they  do  well  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances. 

There  are  five  varieties  of  the  Wyandotte  class, 
and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion  as  regards  a  choice 
of  the  best.  The  general  characteristics  are  the  same 
in  all,  the  difference  in  color  of  plumage  being  the 
only  distinguishing  mark.  The  Silver-laced  Wyan- 
dotte is  of  a  silvery-white  plumage,  with  regularly 
marked  white  lacing  on  breast  and  a  generous  dis- 
tribution of  white  and  black  throughout  the  entire 
body.  The  cock  has  a  silver-white  head,  rose  comb, 
silver  hackle,  with  a  black  stripe  down  the  center  of 
each  feather,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  ;  silvery 
white  back  ;  saddle  same  as  hackle  ;  breast  black, 
with  white  center;  tail  black  ;  wings  half  black  and 
half  white,  or,  rather,  black  edged  with  white;  when 
wing  is  folded  there  should  be  a  well-defined  bar 
across  the  wing  ;  shank  and  toes  rich  yellow,  free 
from  feathering.  The  hen  of  the  Silver-laced  variety 
is  marked  similarly  to  the  male, 
excepting  the  back  and  wing, 
which  are  whiter  in  male  than 
in  female.  The  breast  of  female 
is  of  much  importance  in  breed- 
ing good  birds  ;  the  lacing 
should  be  large  and  distinct, 


th^pltfrnage  ber^g  pure  white  throughout.  They  are 
'  fchis\.*.reajaon  "the  more  practical  fowl  for  the 
met*  oPjtho^ef  wl|p  keep  poultry  for  market.  The 
i4  Wjfand'ott^fs  in  color  a  rich,  deep  clear  buff, 


PAIR   OP    WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

uniform  in  shade  throughout,  except  the  tail,  which 
is  of  a  deeper  buff  or  copperish-bronze  color.  The 
Blacks  are  of  a  rich,  glossy  black,  with  greenish 
sheen,  excepting  breast  primaries,  secondaries,  tail 
and  fluff,  which  are  pure  black.  The  standard  weight 
of  cocks  is  8}  pounds;  hens,  61  pounds;  cockerels,  7] 
pounds;  pullets,  5$  pounds. 

Similarity  in  plumage  of  the  American  Dominique 
and  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  has  been  the  price  of  the 
former's  popularity.  Their  color  is  grayish-white, 
each  feather  regularly  crossed  with  parallel  bars  of 
blue-black,  producing  the  effect  of  a  bluish-tinged 
plumage,  the  color  being  the  same  throughout.  The 
illustration  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  feathers  shown 
last  week  will  do  equally  as  well  for  the  markings  of 
the  feathers  of  the  Dominique.     They  have  rose 


r 


L. 


SILVER-LACED    WYANDOTTE  COCKEREL. 


FEATHERS   OP   SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTES. 


general-purpose  fowls  and  is  rated  next  to  the 
Plymouth  Rock.  From  the  first  they  sprang  into 
popular  favor  and  have  continued  so  to  the  present 
time.  Their  origin  is  comparatively  recent,  dating 
back  less  than  twenty-five  years.  They  came  origi- 
nally from  the  Dark  Brahma,  Silver  Spangled  Ham- 
burg, and  the  Bredas,  a  French  fowl.    Not  a  few 


the  white  centers  of  each  feather  to  be  free  from 
black  or  brown  penciling. 

The  Golden  Wyandotte  is  marked  like  the  Silver, 
excepting  that  the  color  is  golden  bay  and  black,  in- 
stead of  white  and  black.  The  White  variety  is,  per- 
haps, the  favorite  of  the  Wyandotte  classes,  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  breed  to  feather, 


1  combs,  in  both  male  and  female,  and  bright  yellow 
I  legs.  Those  who  are  partial  to  their  color  of 
;  plumage  will  find  the  Dominique  a  good  bird  to  keep, 
j  They  are  good  layers,  hardy,  mature  early  and  dress 
I  well  for  the  table.  The  standard  weight  of  cocks  is 
I  8J  pounds  ;  hens,  6£  pounds  ;  cockerels,  7>  pounds 
i  pullets,  5j  pounds. 
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Our  latest  forms  go  to  press  Wednesday  evening. 
Registered  at  S.  F.  Postofflce  as  second-class  mail  matter. 

ALFRED  HOL.MAN  Editor. 

E.  J.  WICKSUN  Special  Contributor. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

Lower  temperature,  fog  and  light  showers  here 
and  there  did  much  to  put  both  plants  and  plant 
growers  in  better  heart  at  the  close  of  last  week. 
The  quite  full  crop  reports  on  another  page  show  the 
comforting  influences  of  the  conditions  we  speak  of, 
but  since  those  reports  were  made  we  have  a  recur- 
rence of  parching  winds  and  high  heat,  and  this 
promises  to  quickly  stop  the  whistling  which  people 
have  been  doing  to  keep  their  courage  up,  unless 
the  weather  should  again  swing  back  to  coolness  and 
moisture.  Taken  altogether,  this  has  been  about 
the  worst  spring  for  growth  and  tillage  that  we 
have  ever  seen  in  California,  and  about  all  that 
growers  can  look  for  is  price  to  compensate  for  de- 
creased volume.  On  the  coast  there  is  possibly  still 
something  to  be  gained  from  showers  which  may 
come,  but  in  the  interior  they  can  be  of  little  avail 
except  to  assist  in  summer  cultivation.  The  irrigator 
or  the  cultivator  of  moist  lands  seems  to  have  the 
call  on  comfort  this  year. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m. 
Wednesday,  May  1!>,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week... 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Eureka  

0  00 

49  49 

50.78 

44.08 

46 

94 

Red  Bluff  

.02 

24.12 

21.74 

25.19 

51 

98 

30 

17.28 

22  67 

20.41 

51 

85 

San  Francisco... 

.91 

23.22 

20.84 

28.. M 

49 

71 

0  00 

10.53 

8  16 

7.19 

52 

94 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.04 

20.74 

17.61 

48 

78 

.05 

16  85 

9.35 

19.6i 

52 

74 

.02 

11.69 

5.92 

10.36 

54 

66 

0.00 

5.35 

0.88 

2.97 

62 

100 

*Up  to  5  r.  M.  May  18;  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 


Cattle  Quarantine  Declared  Off. 

A  Washington  dispatch  of  Tuesday  says: 
Dr.  J.  F.  Morse  of  the  California  Board  of  Health  to-day  had 
removed  the  quarantine  on  California  cattle  established  in 
January,  1896,  inasmuch  as  it  related  to  the  northern  half  of 
the  State.  As  now  to  be  arranged  the  quarantine  will  affect 
only  that  part  of  the  State  lying  south  of  a  line  to  be  drawn 
from  a  point  just  south  of  Oakland  to  the  eastern  boundary, 
running  to  the  south  of  Lathrop.  There  is  a  proviso  that  at 
points  along  this  line  the  State  shall  maintain  a  quarantine 
and  so  protect  cattle  to  the  north  from  infection. 

Dr.  Morse,  as  the  representative  of  Governor  Budd,  also 
agreed  that  the  State  will  appoint  one  inspector  to  act  with  a 
similar  official  from  the  Agricultural  Department,  who  is  to  be 
detailed  for  work  as  soon  as  he  can  be  put  into  the  field,  and 
who  shall  make  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  State  to  determine 
the  infected  portion,  and  so  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  quaran- 
tined section. 

Splenetic  or  Texas  fever,  it  is  claimed,  has  been  found  in 
the  entire  section  south  of  the  Tehachapi,  and  at  one  place  in 


Santa  Barbara  county,  one  just  north  of  Tulare  lake  and  an- 
other on  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  just  north  of  Tulare. 
These  northern  points  are  where  Miller  <&  Lux  have  been  fat- 
tening cattle  brought  in  from  Texas.  Two  northern  counties 
have  been  heretofore  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  what  is 
claimed  have  been  decidedly  unfair  regulations,  and  many 
cattle  have  been  destroyed  as  a  result  of  this  action. 

Governor  Budd  has  taken  great  interest  in  this  subject,  and 
Dr.  Morse  made  such  representations  to  Secretary  Wilson 
that  a  conclusion  was  reached  within  half  an  hour  after  the 
subject  was  opened.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  with  the  new  inspection,  to  stamp  out  the  disease  in 
a  short  time. 

Opposition  to  the  Fruit  Schedule. 

The  interests  of  the  California  fruit  growers  in 
connection  with  the  pending  tariff  legislation  have 
thus  far  been  successfully  urged,  but  the  fight  is  by 
no  means  won.  A  Washington  press  telegram  of 
Tuesday  says: 

Senator  Aldrich  to-day,  in  a  conversation  with  Senator 
Perkins,  said  to  him  that  the  citrus  fruits  and  Zante  currants 
schedules  are  indefensible,  and  opposition  to  them  on  the 
floor  is  certain.  This  is  taken  to  indicate  that  there  will  be 
a  hot  struggle  to  defeat  protection  to  California  products. 
Both  Senators  are  ready  to  take  up  the  struggle,  however, 
and  express  the  hope  that  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  keeping 
in  the  bill  the  best  features  of  the  fruit  tariff.  The  hardest 
light  will  be  on  /.ante  currants,  on  which  the  rate  is  highest 
I  in  the  bill  considered  from  an  ad  valorem  basis,  being  98  per 
cent.  This  will  give  some  hold  to  the  opposition,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  by  showing  inaccurate  classification  in  former 
bills  to  secure  a  retention  of  the  figures. 

The  whole  fruit-importing  interest  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  with  all  its  strong  connections  is  organized 
against  the  Californian  interests. 


Note  and  Comment. 


More  Bogus  Food. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Health,  Chemist  Wenzell  is  continuing  his  investiga- 
tion of  foods  found  on  sale  in  the  city  markets.  His 
latest  report  upon  samples  of  catsup,  jelly,  etc.,  con- 
taks  the  following: 

Tomato  catsup,  sold  by  William  Cluff  «fc  Co. ;  is  deficient  in 
solids  and  contains  coal  tar  color  and  salicylic  acid. 

Star  strawberry  jelly,  made  by  F.  Saunder,  from  "  Empori- 
um;" is  apple  jelly  artificially  colored. 

"Paskola,"a  Mesh-forming  and  artificially  digested  food, 
made  by  the  Predigested  Food  Company,  New  York;  consists 
of  commercial  glucose  with  a  small  quantity  of  acid  phosphate 
of  lime. 

Ocean  brand  condensed  milk  is  deficient  in  butter  fat,  and 
evidently  made  from  partially  skimmed  milk. 

Currant  jelly  from  Alvarado  Packing  Company,  Alameda 
county,  Cal. :  is  compounded  of  three-quarters  appie  jelly  and 
one-quarter  currant  jelly. 


Healdsburg  Farmers'  Club. 

The  organization  of  farmers'  clubs  seems  to  be 
progressing  very  satisfactorily  at  different  points, 
and  encouraging  reports  of  their  meetings  are  found 
in  our  exchanges.  The  Healdsburg  mount  gives  a 
two  column  report  of  a  meeting  in  that  town  last 
week.  The  meeting  was  in  the  form  of  an  entertain- 
ment, being  the  first  of  the  kind  to  be  given  by  the 
club,  and  the  attendance  was  very  good.  Seventeen 
new  members  signed  the  roll.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  President  Gladden,  who  urged 
upon  the  ladies  present  the  desirability  of  becoming 
members,  and  spoke  on  the  objects  of  the  club.  All 
farming  interests  were  represented  in  the  club,  said 
he.  It  was  not  organized  solely  in  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  beet  sugar  factory,  but  it 
had  in  view  the  betterment  of  the  farmer's  condition 
in  any  and  every  way  possible.  A  suggestive  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Mr.  A.  _ 
needs  of  the  farmer  and  by  Mrs. 
culture  on  the  farm.  A  very 
program  was  rendered  by  many 
Lewis  suggested  that  it  would 


R.  Galiaway  on  the 
Watson  on  flower 
attractive  musical 
participants.  Mr. 
be  a  good  plan  for 


the  club  to  have  a  bulletin  board  in  some  public  place 
for  the  posting  of  all  kinds  of  notices  of  interest  to 
farmers,  which  suggestion  was  adopted.  The  club 
meets  monthly. 

The  Prune  Crop. 

To  the  Editor:— In  its  issue  of  May  15th,  the 
Rural  Press  says  prunes  will  be  short  in  some  of 
the  lower  Santa  Clara  districts.  The  fact  is,  they 
are  short  all  through  Santa  Clara  county  with  but 
few  exceptions.  On  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
the  valley  they  are  very  short.  Trees  that  should 
have  ordinarily  200  pounds  will  not  have  fifty  pounds, 
and  in  the  best  orchards  in  the  center  of  the  prune 
district  they  are  not  much  better.  Having  had  ex- 
perience with  an  orchard  that  has  borne  twenty 
crops,  and  seeing  the  shortest  crop  on  it  since  it  be- 
gan to  bear,  led  me  to  investigate.  The  prune 
grower  wants  what  his  fruit  is  worth  this  year,  and 
does  not  want  the  buyer  to  beat  him  on  prices  be- 
cause of  ability  to  circulate  reports  of  full  crops 
somewhere  else,  and  no  amount  of  coaxing  will  en- 
able anyone  to  increase  the  number  of  prunes  on 
the  trees.    The  prune  crop  is  shorter  than  for  years. 

Willowglen,  May  18,  1897.  F.  F.  Britton. 


A  i.etteu  from  PortTownsend  says:  "  Information  received 
here  to-day  by  the  last  mail  from  Alaska  clearly  demonstrates 
that  the  Cook  inlet  country  will  never  be  famous  as  a  horse- 
producing  country.  A  Port  Townsend  farm  sent  sixteen 
horses  there  last  year  to  operate  a  pack  train,  and,  although 
they  had  plenty  of  food,  eight  head  died  from  tbe  effects  of 
cold  during  the  winter.  Another  company  operating  thirty 
one  horses  at  the  same  place  lost  the  entire  outfit.  The  horses 
were  common  cayuses,  and  it  is  said  they  paid  for  themselves 
and  their  transportation  north  ten  times  over  before  succumb- 
ing to  the  cold." 


Pi  ke  Food  Crusade.—  There  has  been  some  criti- 
cism of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health,  based 
upon  the  fact  that  in  its  pure  food  crusade  it  has  de- 
voted its  efforts  mainly  to  the  prosecution  of  retail 
dealers  and  has  done  nothing  in  the  way  of  taking  to 
task  the  manufacturers  of  spurious  goods.  Against 
this  complaint  the  Board  finds  an  able  defender  in 
the  San  Diego  Union.  "The  fact  is,"  says  that 
journal,  "to  trace  adulterated  food  products  back 
to  their  original  source  of  adulteration  is  in  many 
cases  too  tardy,  tedious  and  difficult.  Attempts 
to  do  it  would  often  paralyze  the  hand  of  justice. 
It  is  a  wise  policy  to  place  the  responsibility  of 
vending  adulterated  food  upon  the  vendor  of  it. 
Such  selection  is  eventually  unfailing  in  desired 
results,  and,  though  it  is  true  that  in  its  enforce- 
ment it  may  work  occasional  hardship  to  some 
dealers,  it  will  protect  consumers.  In  fact,  while 
the  manufacturer  is  primarily  the  guilty  party, 
he  can  often  be  reached  only  through  the  re- 
tailer. The  latter  once  found  guilty  of  and  pun- 
ished for  purveying  impure  or  adulterated  food, 
will  not  be  likely  to  offend  a  second  time,  and  he  will 
avoid  purchasing  products  from  any  one  whose  repu- 
tation in  the  trade  for  absolute  integrity  is  not  as- 
sured. The  honest,  wide-awake  dealer  will  not  con- 
tinue to  purchase  his  supplies  from  the  dishonest 
manufacturer  who  has  brought  the  punishment  upon 
him.  Even  the  unscrupulous  dealer  will  avoid  burn- 
ing his  fingers  a  second  time.  *  *  *  The  main 
thing  is  to  put  an  end  to  a  traffic  that  is  bad  for  the 
public  health  and  ruinous  to  some  of  the  State's 
greatest  industries." 


Cheerful  Talk. — Unless  the  Los  Angeles  press 
is  greatly  mistaken,  the  era  of  good  times  has  come 
to  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  "  Really,"  says 
the  E.rjire.ss,  "it  is  about  time  the  cry  of  distress 
and  pessimistic  talk  of  depression  had  come  to  a  halt, 
so  far  as  southern  California  is  concerned.  There 
may  be  people  here  out  of  work  because  they  do  not 
look  for  it,  or  do  not  look  in  the  right  place.  There 
may  be  tramps  out  of  a  job  because  they  are  careful 
to  steer  clear  of  a  big  wood  pile  when  they  go  beg- 
ging for  breakfast,  and  there  may  be  people  who 
cannot  earn  a  living  by  their  wits  because  this  path 
of  industry  is  crowded  with  pedestrians.  But  for 
people  who  will  work  there  is  a  job  for  all.  In  this 
section  there  are  all  of  12,000  acres  of  beets  in  the 
ground,  and  it  takes  an  army  of  men  to  thin,  weed 
and  cultivate  them.  There  are  more  cows  to  milk 
and  more  butter  is  made  than  ever  before.  Hay 
harvest  is  in  full  swing  and  men  are  earning  good 
wages  taking  and  stacking  the  perfumed  crop.  The 
orange  market  is  on  a  veritable  boom,  all  kinds 
being  marked  up  in  price,  ranging  from  $1.25  for 
good  seedlings  to  $2.75  for  fanoy  budded  varieties. 
These  prices  are  by  the  carload  on  track  where  they 
grow.  Some  fifty  cars  a  day,  or  17,000  boxes,  are 
going  out.  It  requires  a  good  many  able-bodied 
men  to  pick,  haul  and  pack  these,  and  they  are 
bringing  good  money  into  this  section.  Building 
trades  are  in  fairly  good  shape,  as  new  structures 
are  going  up  in  both  city  and  country.  These  con- 
ditions are  likely  to  remain.  The  beet  fields  will 
hold  their  quota  of  men  until  the  campaign  closes  in 
October.  Following  hay  harvest  comes  grain.  The 
deciduous  fruit  crops  have  set  heavily,  and  there  is 
promise  of  a  great  crop.  It  will  take  a  great  many 
hands  to  pick  this  fruit  and  ship  it.  Children  will 
find  work  picking  berries  and  other  fruit  all  sum- 
mer— a  good  thing  for  them,  as  it  educates  them  to 
earn  their  living,  and  that  is  a  lesson  worth  more 
than  algebra." 

And  the  Herald  tells  the  same  story  of  bettered 
conditions:  "In  Riverside  the  other  day  a  con- 
tractor was  compelled  to  advertise  for  men  to  assist 
in  getting  out  rock  for  the  city.  A  few  weeks  ago 
the  fact  that  such  a  contract  had  been  let  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  attracted  to  the  con- 
tractor many  more  people  than  he  could  have  era- 
ployed.  The  carpenters  of  that  city  are  now 
reported  as  having  plenty  of  work,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  painters  and  paperbangers.  An  orchardist 
in  Highlands,  San  Bernardino  county,  last  week 
wanted  a  dozen  men  to  work  in  his  orchard.  He 
went  to  San  Bernardino,  as  usual,  to  get  his  men 
and  could  not  find  them.  The  Santa  Fe  Company 
wanted  twenty  laborers  in  San  Bernardino  county  a 
few  days  ago  for  an  extra  job  on  the  railroad,  and 
was  compelled  to  send  to  Los  Angeles  for  the  men. 
This  same  company  is  continually  increasing  its 
force  in  the  San  Bernardino  machine  shops  and  in 
other  departments  of  labor,  and  reports  that  the 
indications  are  good  that  this  increase  of  help  will 
continue  during  the  season.  The  employment  of  sev- 
eral hundred  men  in  the  canaigre  fields  near  Rialto, 
near  San  Bernardino,  has  much  to  do  with  the  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  unemployed.  But  this  large 
force  will  not  be  kept  at  that  business  all  summer,  as 
the  planting  will  soon  be  done,  and  then  a  less  num- 
ber will  be  needed  to  take  care  of  the  2000-acre  field. 
Another  cause  of  this  improved  condition  in  the 
labor  market  is  the  extensive  work  in  the  mines  of 
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southern  California.  Many  mines  are  being  opened 
and  a  large  force  of  men  is  at  work  prospecting  for 
more  mines.  As  the  season  progresses  the  fruit  will 
begin  to  ripen,  and  as  the  indications  are  good  for 
better  prices  for  the  growing  crop,  efforts  will  be 
made  to  save  it  all  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and 
this  will  call  for  more  laborers — men,  women  and 
children.  On  the  whole,  the  outlook  for  the  labor 
market  in  southern  California  the  present  season  is 
brightening."  Really,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  the 
matter  with  the  citrus  belt. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  of  State  Weather  Servico  Report,  J.  A.  Uaiiwick,  Ob- 
server, up  to  May  17th. 


Editor  Webster  of  the  San  Jose  Herald  is  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  men  in  California  journalism  and 
among  the  relatively  few  who  undertake,  sys- 
tematically, to  study  the  general  principles  which 
lie  back  of  our  industrial  activities.  He  is  not 
always  right  or  hopeful,  and  his  philosophy  is  deeply 
tinctured  with  the  free  trade  vice,  but  he  is  always 
interesting  and  instructive,  and  sometimes  hits  the 
nail  a  blow  squarely  on  its  head,  as  in  the  following 
extract:  "At  Stockton  they  are  building  a  har- 
vester that  will  cut  a  swath  50  feet  wide  through  a 
grain  field,  and  that  will  also  cut  down  the  cost  of 
harvesting.  Stockton  was  a  pioneer  in  building  har- 
vesters. Its  agricultural  machines  gave  California 
grain  growers  an  advautage  which  a  few  years  ago 
put  this  State  in  a  most  favorable  position.  There 
was  money  in  raising  wheat  there.  By  and  by  a 
change  came.  Australia  began  to  export  wheat. 
The  Argentine  Republic  built  railroads  and  settled 
its  pampas.  Southern  Russia  acquired  railroads, 
elevators,  etc.  India  tapped  the  wheat  growing 
region  of  the  Punjaub  with  a  railroad.  Then  some 
of  these  people  bought  or  copied  California  labor- 
saving  machinery,  and  it  got  so  that  there  was  very 
little  money  for  the  California  wheat  grower.  A 
great  machine  like  this  new  harvester  will  give  who- 
ever uses  it  an  advantage  provided  it  proves  a 
practical  success.  But  other  men  will  get  such  ma- 
chines, and  by  and  by  our  foreign  competitors  will 
get  them,  and  so  as  a  competitor  in  the  world's 
market,  we  shall  gain  nothing  permanently  by  their 
introduction.  Prosperity  for  our  wheat  growers 
will  come  when  they  sell  their  wheat  to  their 
neighbors  or  turn  it  into  savory  hams,  bacon,  etc., 
instead  of  importing  those  articles  of  food  from  the 
East.  Every  orchardist  is  a  customer  for  a  grain 
grower.  The  ideal  condition  is  that  in  which  a  pro- 
ducer can  sell  his  products  at  his  door  or  near  by. 
That  means  diversified  industries,  agricultural, 
mechanical,  etc.  So  far  as  diversified  agriculture 
is  concerned  no  place  offers  so  good  advantages  as 
the  Santa  Clara  valley.  It  is  a  country  fitted  for 
almost  all  kinds  of  deciduous  fruits  ;  for  small  fruits, 
for  vines  and  wine  making  ;  for  vegetable  growing; 
for  dairying;  for  wheat  raising;  for  tobacco  planting; 
for  sugar  beet  growing,  etc.  Under  such  circum- 
stances a  considerable  home  market  and  exchange  of 
commodities  is  possible.  The  further  development 
of  that  condition  will  follow  the  growth  of  the  valley. 
Of  course  many  of  our  leading  products  are  and  al- 
ways will  be  matter  for  export,  but  a  few  years 
ought  to  see  the  people  of  Santa  Clara  valley  one  of 
the  most  self-contained  and  self-sustaining  communi- 
ties in  the  country.  The  big  harvester  may  help  out 
the  San  Joaquin  farmer  for  a  while  until  the  compet- 
itor gets  one  like  it,  but  no  competitor  can  hurt  the 
settlers  here  when  they  can  trade  with  their  neigh- 
bors and  export  articles  in  which  nature  gives  them 
an  advantage. 


Gleanings. 


The  supply  of  sugar  beet  seed  for  distribution  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  given  out  and  the  offer  with- 
drawn. 

The  summer  school  of  "  economics  and  husbandry  "  at  Camp 
Roche,  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  will  begin  this  season 
(the  third)  on  June  27th,  and  continue  three  weeks. 
■  Mr.  1.  N.  Hyde  contributes  a  letter  to  the  Expositor,  in 
which  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  rice  can  be  successfully 
cultivated  on  the  marsh  alkali  lands  of  the  upper  San  Joaquin. 

New  York,  May  13.— According  to  current  report,  the  quan- 
tity of  California  prunes  going  into  cold  storage  this  year  is 
about  the  smallest  on  record.  While  no  speculative  interest 
has  been  developed,  the  quiet  but  steady  demands  of  consump- 
tion seem  to  be  absorbed  in  the  bulk  of  available  supply  at  an 
earlier  date  than  usual,  leaving  comparatively  a  small  stock 
to  be  carried  over. 

Redlands  Citrograph  :  "  If  you  have  a  little  farm  or  busi- 
ness, and  are  out  of  debt,  don't  fret  and  work  yourself  and 
good  wife  into  the  grave  for  the  sake  of  making  money  You 
have  but  one  life  to  live,  and  it  is  very  brief  at  best.  Take  a 
little  pleasure  and  comfort  as  you  go  along  day  by  day,  and  do 
a  little  good  to  others.  A  morbid,  insatiate  desire  to  possess 
the  earth,  to  grab  evrything  in  sight,  is  at  the  foundation  of 
more  misery  than  any  one  thing.  Wealth  alone  will  never 
keep  your  memory  green  after  you  are  gone  a  good  nie  ana 
kind  actions  will." 

An  effort  to  enforce  the  pure  milk  law  at  Berkeley  is  meet- 
ing with  bitter  opposition  on  the  part  of  certain  milkmen  who 
object  to  the  destruction  of  their  diseased  animals.  Within 
the  week  Dr.  Rowell,  the  local  health  officer,  condemned 
twenty-four  cows  as  in  such  condition  "  that  their  meat  or 
milk  is  certain  to  contain  germs  of  consumption,"  but,  before 
they  could  be  slaughtered  according  to  law,  the  owner  quietly 
put  them  out  of  sight  and  refuses  to  tell  where  they  are. 
C.  Curtin  is  the  owner,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  has  sent  his 
stock  into  Contra  Costa  county,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Berkeley  official.  Another  theory  is  that  the  animals  have 
been  sold  for  beef  in  Oakland  or  San  Francisco.  Curtin  is 
likely  to  find  himself  in  serious  trouble. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Shasta  (Shasta).— Apples  and  ligs  are  dropping  some,  while 
grapes  are  looking  well.  Hay  and  grain  are  drying  badly.  First 
crop  of  alfalfa  is  about  all  harvested.  RaiDfall,  .01  of  an  inch. 
(Anderson) — Prunes,  peaches  and  apples  promise  an  average  crop. 

Tehama  (Red  Bluff).— Cooler  weather,  with  moist,  southerly  winds 
during  the  latter  half  o'  the  week,  have  been  favorable  to  the  grow- 
ing crops.  Haying  is  active.  Rain  would  do  no  good  from  now  on. 
It  is  believed  that  pretty  fair  crops  will  be  harvested  after  all. 
(Corning)— Grain  of  all  kinds  has  been  damaged  by  the  continued 
northerly  winds.  Apricots  and  early  peaches  are  about  one-third 
of  a  crop.    Hay  crop  will  be  light. 

Butte  (Burnham).— Conditions  are  a  little  more  favorable  for 
crops  and,  should  the  cool  south  winds  continue  a  few  days  longer, 
some  grain  will  mature  in  this  county  even  though  there  is  no  more 
rain.  But  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  average  yield  will  be 
less  than  for  any  year  since  the  drought  season  of  1861. 

Glenn  (Elk  Creek).— The  north  winds  have  done  some  damage  to 
fruit  and  considerable  to  grain. 

Colusa  (Grand  Island).— The  dry  weather  for  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks  has  been  very  disastrous  to  the  grain  crops  and,  in 
fact,  to  all  crops. 

Sutter  (Yuba  City).— No  particular  damage  has  been  reported 
from  the  north  winds.  The  general  outlook  is  for  about  an  average 
crop,  as  some  kinds  of  fruit  will  be  light  and  others  heavy.  Consid- 
erable thinning  will  have  to  be  done  in  the  peach  orchards.  The 
prune  crop  will  be  a  large  one.  The  cool  weather  has  helped  grain, 
although  it  will  be  a  short  crop. 

Yuba  (Wheatland).— Hops  throughout  this  district  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  are  in  many  places  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  earlier  than  usual.  The  cool  southerly  winds  are  reviving 
the  grain  from  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  recent  norther  and  the 
outlook  is  now  much  more  promising,  still  crops  will  be  light,  Pears 
and  Prunes  are  reported  as  dropping  badly. 

Placer  (Newcastle).— The  long  dry  spell  has  checked  the 
growth  of  early  berries  and  cherries.  The  late  varieties  of 
peaches  will  be  a  fair  crop,  as  will  also  be  Hale's  early.  The  Craw- 
fords  are  very  light.  (Sheridan) — Haying  is  going  on,  but  the  yield 
is  less  than  one-half  of  what  it  should  be.  (Lincoln) — Crops  have 
improved  a  little  on  account  of  the  cool  souih  winds.  There  may  be 
a  fair  crop  of  wheat  and  barley  on  summer  fallow. 

Sacramento  (Antelope).— Hay  will  be  only  about  half  a  crop. 
Wheat  and  barley  look  badly  on  account  of  too  mu<  h  north 
wind.  (Orangevale)— The  north  winds  and  hot  dry  weather  have 
been  very  damaging  to  the  fruit  crop,  and  also  wheat  and  barley  and 
hay.  Fruit  (hat  did  not  fall  off  seems  to  be  doing  finely.  Pears 
will  be  a  light  crop.  (Fair  Oaks)— There  has  been  no  material  dam- 
age done  to  the  young  orchards  by  the  long  spell  of  north  winds  but 
grain  and  hay  have  suffered  considerably.  (Arno)— The  cooler  tem- 
peratures anil  westerly  winds  have  been  very  serviceable  to  wheat 
and  barley.  Hay  making  is  general.  The  crop  is  proving  a  very 
light  one. 

Yolo  (Woodland).— The  general  outlook  for  winter-sown  grain  is 
better  than  at  first  expected.  Vines  are  in  full  bloom  and  promise 
well.  (Winters)— A  number  of  fields  of  summer  fallowed  grain 
look  exceedingly  well,  but  the  winter  sown,  especially  that  which 
was  sown  late,  has  been  blighted  by  the  north  winds  and  will 
scarcely  return  the  seed.  The  prune,  plum  and  pear  crop  is  es- 
pecially promising. 

Solano  (Briggs  Vineyard).— Prunes  will  be  about  two-lhirdsof  a 
crop.  Pears  can  be  rated  as  a  failure.  Grape  outlook  is  splendid, 
but  will  be  badly  injured  if  noith  winds  continue.  Haying  has  com- 
menced, but  the  prospects  are  for  a  short  crop.  (Uixon)— The  north 
winds  have  wrought  some  damage  to  the  late  sown  grain,  but  the 
moist  trade  winds  now  prevailing  will  revive  it  in  a  measure.  This 
season  has  been  one  of  the  worst  the  farmers  and  orchardists  ever 
experienced  for  working  the  soil;  first  on  account  of  the  excessive 
moisture  and  later  extreme  dryness. 

Napa,  Sonoma  and  Santa  Clara  Valleys. 

Lake  (Upper  Lake).— It  is  doubtful  if  any  seasonal  rains  now 
would  do  any  good.  The  peach  crop  will  be  almost  a  total  failure. 
Wheat  and  barley  look  very  poor,  and  alfalfa  is  not  as  heavy  as  it 
ought  to  be.    Vines  are  in  a  flourishing  condition  where  cultivated. 

Napa.— Grapes  are  doing  well,  also  peaches  and  almonds.  Prunes 
and  pears  have  dropped  pretty  badly.  Hay  and  grain  will  lie  a  light 
crop,  and  the  grass  is  drying  up.  (Calistogal— There  has  been  no 
particular  amount  of  damage  done  to  vines  by  the  vine  hopper. 
(Berrycssa  Valley)— Grain,  except  the  late  sown,  is  doing  remark- 
ably well.  The  late  sown  has  a  good  healthy  color,  and  that  is  all 
that  can  be  said  for  it. 

Sonoma  (Sonoma).— The  continued  dry  weather  is  having  most 
unfavorable  results.  Cherries,  Bartlett  pears,  plums  and  prunes 
are  thinning  themselves.  The  promise  in  early  April  of  a  bountiful 
harvest  of  fruit  will  now  be  reduced  more  than  one-half.  Haying 
going  on  and  crop  is  a  light  one.  (Bloomfield)— Fruit  crop  is  doing 
well.  Hay  crop  poor.  Farmers  plowing  potatoes,  but  ground  is 
very  dry. 

Contra  Costa.— Crop  prospects  hereabouts  not  very  promising. 
Apricots  will  be  a  heavy  crop.  Prunes  and  cherries  will  yield  less 
than  one-quarter  of  a  crop,  while  Bartlett  pears  will  be  a  short  crop, 
owing  to  the  dropping  of  the  fruit.  Grapes,  from  present  indica- 
tions, will  yield  heavily.   Hay  crop  light._ 

Santa  Clara  (Evergreen).— Grape  crop  will  be  large.  Apricot 
crop  good;  but  prunes  and  cherries  will  be  short.  Grain  is  doing 
pretty  well  considering  the  hot.  -dry  weather.  (Campbell)— Peach 
and  prune  crops  less  than  last  year,  while  apricots  will  be  more. 
Cherries  will  be  light,  especially  the  black  variety.  (Los  Gatos)— 
The  heavy  winds  have  blown  off  a  good  many  prunes;  the  crop  here 
will  be  about  two  thirds.  Cherries  good  crop.  Apricots  and  pears 
fair.  Grapes  good.  (Near  San  Jose)— Haying  begun.  Prune  and 
cherry  crops  light.  Fruit  outlook  is  very  good.  (San  Jose)— Prunes 
and  cherries  light  crops,  apricots  large  and  peaches  fair. 

San  Bbnito  (Hollister).— Hot  days  did  considerable  damage  to 
the  wheat  and  barley  crops.  A  great  deal  of  hay  has  been  cut  and 
the  yield  will  be  a  fair  one  of  good  quality.  (Tres  Pinos)— The  hot 
weather  has  ruined  the  prospects  for  grain,  and  most  are  now  cut- 
ting for  hay. 

Alameda  (Niles).— Apricots  will  be  a  good  crop;  about  a  quarter 
of  a  crop  of  prunes  and  a  light  crop  of  peaches,  cherries  and 
almonds.   Hay  yield  a  light  one.   Vines  are  looking  well. 

San  Joaquin  Valley. 

San  Joaquin  (Acampo).— Weather  has  been  warm  with  consider- 
able north  wind.  Cherries  are  ripening  very  fast.  Apricots  will 
be  much  better  than  expected;  the  yield,  while  not  large,  will  be 
]ar"er  than  last  year.  Grain  is  looking  well  considering  the  hot, 
dry"northerly  winds.  (New  Hope)— Grain  fields  are  quite  spotted ; 
early-sown  wheat  is  generally  good,  while  late-sown  grain  is  poor. 
Apricots,  peaches,  prunes,  plums  and  apples  give  a  good  prospect, 
while  pears  are  rather  thin  on  the  trees.  (Lodi)—  Grain  crop  will 
be  a  short  one.  Hay  crop  light.  Grapes  are  doing  well.  The 
weather  is  favorable  to  the  melon,  corn  and  pumpkin  crops. 

Calaveras  (Mokelumne  Hill).— Hay  crop  light. 

Stanis-laus  (Crow's  Landing).— Winter-sown  grain  has  not  been 
benetited  to  any  extent,  as  the  hot  spell  ruined  it  past  redemption. 
If  favorable  weather  continues  there  will  be  a  half  crop  on  summer- 
fallow. 

Merced  (Livingston). -Grain  is  ripening;  summer-fallow  grain 
is  much  the  better,  but  crops  in  this  vicinity  will  be  short. 

Fresno  (Easton).— A  considerable  acreage  sown  to  grain  will  not 
be  harvested  On  all  irrigated  lands  there  has  been  heavy  dews  in 
the  morning.  During  a  residence  of  eighteen  years  in  tins  locality 
vour  correspondent  never  saw  a  finer  prospect  for  a  crop  of  grapes. 
The  lower  bunches  are  now  "  set  "  and  full  of  grapes.  Cherries  arc 
ripe  and  abundant.  (Auberry)-Hay  crop  fair  and  the  outlook  for 
fruit  is  good.  (McMullen)— Crops  are  looking  well  considering 
there  has  been  no  rain;  some  are  good  and  some  are  poor.  Hay 
crop  is  a  good  one.  (Fresno)— The  continuous  warm  weather  has 
been  injurious  to  the  wheat  crop.  All  fruits  are  doing  well.  First 
alfalfa  crop  secured. 

Tula  he  (Dinuba).— The  wheat  crop  is  doing  surprisingly  well  and 
the  vicld  promises  to  be  a  shade  above  the  average.  (Tipton)— Along 
the  river  and  on  irrigated  lands  wheat  is  looking  splendid  and  some 
other  pieces  will  yield  quite  well.  (Lime  Kiln)— Weather  sultry 
with  no  rain;  too  late  for  rain  to  do  any  good.  Hay  Is  being 
stacked.   Irrigation  is  well  under  way. 

Kern  (Bakersneld).— Grapes  are  full  of  bloom  and  an  extra  lar'jc 


crop  is  anticipated.   Fruit  where  not  already  damaged  by  frost  will 
be  good,  peaches  especially. 

Southern  California. 

Santa  BARBARA  (Ballard).— Cool  weather  and  fogs  have  bright- 
ened things  up  wonderfully.  Late  grain  that  appeared  hopeless  is 
now  filling  out.  Grain  crop  has  decidedly  improved  with  the  damp 
moist  and  cool  weather.  A  light  rain  passed  over  the  valley  from 
the  hills  on  the  12th.  Beans  planted  and  up.  Apricots  and  peaches 
are  doing  well,  but  prunes  will  be  a  light  crop.  (Los  Alamos)— 
Weather  most  favorable  for  most  all  kinds  of  growing  crops,  a.s  it 
was  cool  and  cloudy.  A  continuance  of  this  weather  for  the  riext 
ten  days  and  average  summer  weather  the  balance  of  the  season 
will  insure  a  splendid  harvest. 

Ventura  (Santa  Paula).— There  has  been  much  high  fog  during 
the  days  and  dense  fog  at  night,  which  is  beneticial  to  the  bean  and 
grain  crop.  (Saticov)— Weather  cloudy  and  foggy,  with  a  slight  hail 
and  rainstorm  on  the  14th;  bean  planting  is  progressing  rapidly  and 
the  planting  season  will  be  over  in  another  week. 

Los  Angeles  (Downey).— Budded  oranges  are  setting  heavily,  but 
the  seedlings  will  be  light.  The  walnut  crop  will  be  a  very  light 
one;  soft  shells  will  not  be  over  half  a  crop;  hard  shells  less  than 
one-third  of  a  crop.  Heavy  crop  of  last  season  accounts  for 
this.  (Pomona)  —  Oranges  are  setting  well.  Olives  suffer- 
ing badly  from  ravages  of  the  caterpillar.  Prunes  are 
still  dropping  and  the  crop  will  be  an  almost  total  failure,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  orchards.  There  will  be  plenty  of  apricots, 
peaches  and  plums.  Pears  arc  dropping.  (Chino)— Beet  planting  is 
about  finished,  with  6S00  acres  at  Chino;  the  crop  is  in  excellent 
condition  so  far,  and  2000  acres  are  already  thinned.  The  cutworms 
have  stopped  their  ravages.  Hay  harvest  has  commenced,  and  bar- 
ley is  yielding  heavily.   Prunes  are  almost  a  total  failure. 

San  Bernardino  (Graftonville).— Everything  is  looking  well;  all 
things  point  to  good  crops  of  fruit,  wheat  and  barley. 

Orange  (Orange).— Foggy  weather  prevailed  about  half  the  time. 
Hay  crop  is  good.  Fruit  is  holding  well  on  the  trees.  The  walnut 
crop  will  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  a  full  crop.  Oranges  are  setting 
well.  (Tustin)— Conditions  have  remained  favorable  for  the  matur- 
ing grain  crop.  Warmer  summer  weather  is  wanted  for  harvest. 
Barley  heading  has  commenced  in  some  places  Hay  crop  is  large 
and  of  good  quality.  Apricots  promise  well.  Walnuts  do  not  indi- 
cate a  heavy  crop.  The  honey  yield  is,  so  far,  good  and  of  extra 
quality. 

San  Diego  (Valley  Center).— There  will  be  a  tine  crop  of  fruit  in 
every  portion  of  this  valley.  (San  Marcos)— Corn  is  looking  well. 
Blackberries  will  be  an  abundant  crop.  Haying  has  begun  and 
many  fields  of  barley  and  tame  oats  are  already  cut  and  in  the 
shock  (Escondido)— Haying  is  progressing  now  on  the  winter- 
sown  grain  and  "the  crop  is  a  fair  one.  Trees  are  growing  vigor- 
ously and  irrigation  has  commenced.  (El  Cajon)— Most  of  the  hay 
crop  has  been  cut  and  it  is  a  fair  one.  There  was  a  light  shower  on 
Friday  morning,  the  14th.  (Helix)— The  week  has  averaged  cool. 
Hay  cut  and  some  is  being  stacked.  There  was  a  light  shower  of 
rain,  with  thunder  and  lightning,  on  Friday,  the  14th.  (Poway) — 
Haying  progressing  satisfactorily  and  harvesting  of  grain  will  soon 
commence. 

Coast  Counties. 

Humboldt  (Eureka). — More  rain  is  needed  for  the  grain  crops,  as 
well  as  for  grass  and  pastures.   Fruit  has  not  suffered  as  yet. 

Mendocino  (Pomo).— The  crops  look  bad;  hay  will  be  a  short  one, 
and  the  late-sown  grain  will  not  make  hay  unless  there  is  rain  in  a 
few  days. 

Santa  Cruz  (Boulder  Creek).— Fruit  and  vineyards  doing  well 
and  promise  a  full  crop.  Hay  and  grain  will  be  a  short  crop  in  most 
places,  owing  to  the  dry  weather,  and  there  has  been  very  little 
haying  done.  (Santa  Cruz)— No  rain  since  April  1st,  hence  vegeta- 
tion is  suffering  very  much.  Prunes  are  dropping  badly;  other  fruit 
promises  well. 

Monterey  (San  Lucas).— Crops  arc  looking  fairly  well  and  in 
most  cases  will  make  about  half  a  crop. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (Paso  Robles).— Foggv  mornings  and  southwest 
winds  have  kept  the  crops  in  better  condition  than  they  would  oth- 
erwise have  been.  The  almond  crop  will  be  fair.  The  peaches  need 
thinning.  Prunes  are  dropping,  but  there  will  be  left  all  the  trees 
ought  to  bear.  (San  Luis  Obispo)— Cool,  with  heavy  fogs  and  dews, 
which  has  been  very  beneticial  to  all  crops.  A  little  hay  has 
been  cut. 

Mountain  Counties. 

Siskiyou  (Yreka).— Weather  unfavorable  to  crops,  as  the  con- 
tinued dry  spell  has  very  materially  checked  the  growth  of  grass 
and  grain. 

Modoc  (Cedarville).— Everything  growing  finely.  Frosts  have 
done  no  material  damage  so  far.  Rain  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
good. 

Lassen  (Susanville).— There  have  been  several  cold  nights,  but 
the  fruit  has  not  suffered. 


The  Free  Market  Campaign. 


To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
$5  from  Potter  Valley  Grange  towards  paying  ex- 
penses connected  with  presenting  producers'  side  of 
the  case  for  a  free  market.  I  shall  turn  the  money 
over  to  the  San  Francisco  Farmers'  Club  and  ask 
them  to  use  it  in  paying  for  printiug  and  distribut- 
ing the  bulletin  on  the  subject  which  the  club  ex- 
pects to  issue  next  month,  or  in  other  ways.  I  do 
not  suppose  the  San  Francisco  Farmers'  Club  de- 
sires, and  it  may  not  accept,  aid  in  printing  bulle- 
tins printed  with  its  sole  imprint,  but  I  do  think  it 
will  greatly  value  the  evidence  of  real  backing  from 
other  farmers'  organizations  and  that  its  own  action 
will  be  somewhat  governed  by  the  amount  of  this 
kind  of  backing  which  it  receives.  No  other  kind  of 
backing  will  count.  Some  one  has  got  to  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  on  this  matter  if  producers'  in- 
terests are  to  be  effectively  represented,  and  I  know 
of  no  one  who  will  do  it  for  nothing.  Those  of  us 
who  have  hitherto  been  active  in  the  matter  will 
doubtless  continue  to  give  such  aid  as  we  can  in  con- 
sultation and  shaping  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the 
public  interest,  but  there  will  be  a  lot  of  detail  work 
to  do  which  we  shall  have  to  hire  done  if  it  is  done  at 
all.  It  won't  cost  much,  but  it  will  cost  something, 
and  I  think  those  interested  should  contribute  to  a 
fund  for  that  purpose.  I  think  the  San  Francisco 
Farmers'  Club  the  most  conveniently  situated  to  at- 
tend to  this  business,  and  have  no  doubt  that  High- 
land Grange  will  send  a  little  money  to  it  when  it 
meets.  I  do  not  believe  the  club  will  even  ask  for  a 
cent,  but  am  sure  it  will  contribute  to  any  other 
body  which  will  undertake  to  bear  the  burden.  If 
money  is  sent  to  it,  it  will  spend  it  usefully,  render- 
ing due  account,  or  will  return  it.  This  is  notice 
enough.  Money  may  be  sent  to  me,  which  I  will  ac- 
knowledge through  the  RURAL  Press  and  turn  over 
to  the  club,  or  it  may  be  sent  directly  to  the  secre- 
tary, Victor  L.  O'Brien,  402  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F., 
or  to  the  editor  of  the  Rural  Press  or  of  the  Cali- 
fornia /''mi/  <! rawer,  both  of  whom,  as  well  as  my- 
self, are  members  of  the  club. 

Wrights,  May  18,  1897.        Edward  F.  Adams. 
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Alameda. 

How  the  Portuguese  Do  It.— Many  of  the  small  farms  in 
Alameda  county  are  owned  by  Portuguese,  and  every  such 
place  represents  so  many  hard  earned  dollars.  If  you  are 
looking  for  mortgages  that  are  fast  eating  up  homes,  you  will 
not  find  them  as  a  usual  thing  among  the  Portuguese.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  very  rare  case  where  these  people  become  so  en- 
tangled financially  as  not  to  pay  their  debts.  Most  Portu- 
guese come  to  this  country  either  from  the  islands  of  Hawaii 
or  the  Azores,  and,  as  a  usual  thing,  are  brought  out  by  some 
friend  in  this  countrv,  who  pavs  all  expenses  and  gets  paid  in 
return  in  labor,  and  from  first  to  last  they  practice  economy, 
and  by  so  doing  add  dollar  to  dollar.  On  the  ranch  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  sight  to  see  the  man  and  wife  hoeing  side  by  side 
in  the  field,  and  usually  the  wife  is  in  the  lead.  It  is  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  that  you  hear  a  piano  in  one  of  their  homes  — 
in  fact,  if  vou  do,  you  may  put  it  down  as  certain  that  the  cir- 
cumstance would  "bear  investigation.  We  knew  of  one  such 
instance,  and,  to  our  surprise,  when  we  asked  if  anybody  in 
the  family  could  read  English,  the  answer  was:  "  Yes;  my 
mother  can;  she's  Irish."  Simple  living  is  another  trait  of 
this  people,  and  yet  their  food  is  of  the  very  best  for  working 
classes,  and,  for  that  matter,  such  food  as  they  use  would 
save  us  all  from  indigestion  and  dyspepsia.  Good  bread  and 
meat  and  plain  vegetables  are  an  every  day  meal.  Sour  wine 
is  little  used  by  them  on  the  ranch,  as  they  claim  that  wine 
in  this  countrv  is  not  good  for  working  people.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  verv  interesting  fact  to  find  that  the  Portuguese  of  our 
State"  are  fast  becoming  the  owners  of  our  best  land,  and  that 
they  are  building  up  for  this  country  a  reputation  for  many 
new  industries.  And  that  they  succeed  where  others  fail  is 
much  to  their  credit;  all  of  which  is  due  to  their  economy  and 
laborious  efforts.— Oakland  Enquirer. 

Butte. 

The  Way  of  Untuhipt.— Recently  a  man  living  west  of 
town  was  regretting  that  he  owed  another  and  wished  he 
could  see  his  way  clear  to  pav  him.  The  other  quickly  showed 
him  how  it  could"  be  done.  The  farmer  had  eight  fresh  milk 
cows  and  four  more  would  soon  come  in.  He  had  two  sons  old 
enough  to  milk  or  drive  a  wagon  to  town.  The  town  resident 
urged  the  other  to  bring  his  milk  to  the  creamery  and  he 
would  soon  be  having  a  fair  income;  but  the  other  thought 
there  would  be  too  much  work  about  it  and  concluded  to  let 
the  calves  suck  the  cows.— Oroville  Register. 

Not  Afraid  ok  Creameries.— We  note  an  exchange  seems 
to  be  afraid  California  will  have  too  many  creameries.  We 
have  now  250  in  the  State  but  are  still  importing  butter  in 
large  quantities.  In  Iowa  there  99  counties  and  in  '.14  of 
these  there  are  creameries,  the  total  number  in  the  State  be- 
ing 810.  The  St.  Helena  Star  speaking  upon  this  subject  says 
the  farmers  of  that  State  are  more  prosperous,  the  farms 
better  tilled  and  the  residences  and  other  buildings  superior 
to  those  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  If  creameries  have 
bonefited  the  people  of  New  York,  Ohio  and  Iowa  as  can  be 
readily  shown,  they  will  benefit  this  State  and  if  Iowa  can 
support  and  find  a  market  for  over  SOO  creameries,  we  need 
notget  frightened  with our250 creameries. —Oroville  Register. 

Kings. 

Salt  Bush  Experiment.— C.  J.  Hobler  has  six  or  eight 
acres  seeded  this  year  to  Australian  salt  bush.  He  says  it  is 
growing  thrif tily,"also  that  his  sheep  eat  it  down  as  close  as 
they  do  alfalfa.  '  He  thinks  it  is  a  great  stock  feed.— Hanford 
Journal.   

Monterey. 

One  California  Farmer's  Taxes.— David  Jacks  turned 
over  a  check  for  1715?  to  Tax  Collector  Westlake  on  Monday  in 
payment  of  his  second  installment  of  taxes.  The  fiist  install- 
ment was  for  a  similar  amount  plus  about  11000  on  personal 
property,  so  that  Mr.  Jacks  pays  between  $15,000  and  $10,000 
taxes  annually  on  his  holdings  in  Monterey  county.— Salinas 
Index. 

A  "Drawback"  Claim.— F.  H.  Watts,  a  stock  raiser  of 
San  Miguel,  and  J.  W.  Hohstadt  of  this  city  have  employed 
Attorney  G.  A.  Daugherty  to  recover  from  the  Government 
$3000,  which  they  claim  to  be  due  them.  In  1S95  they  were 
pasturing  a  lot  of  cattle  near  Bisbee,  Arizona,  and  feed  get- 
ting a  little  short  they  drove  the  animals  over  the  line  into 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Under  Section  373  of  the  revenue 
act  of  June  10,  1890,  the  law  provides  that  any  cattle  taken 
into  a  neighboring  country  for  the  purpose  of  pasturage,  or 
temporarily,  can  be  returned  to  this  country  free  of  duty. 
When  these  gentlemen  brought  their  stock  back  the  United 
States  customs  officials  in  Bisbee  and  Nogales  charged  them 
a  duty  of  $3000,  which  they  paid  under  protest.  Since  1895 
they  have  written  repeatedly  to  the  department  at  Washing- 
ton in  regard  to  the  matter,  but  no  attention  has  ever  been 
paid  to  their  demands.  Now  they  have  placed  the  matter  in 
Mr.  Daugherty's  hands  and  he  has  communicated  with  Sen- 
ator Perkins.  — Salinas  Index. 

Orange. 

Tobacco  Experience  at  Anaheim.— The  tobacco  plants  set 
out  in  hot  beds  by  Messrs.  Dickel  and  Hartung  will  soon  be 
ready  to  be  transplanted,  although  results  will  be  looked  for 
from  only  a  limited  area  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son. The  young  plants  grow  perfectly  rank  in  their  beds,  and 
seem  to  have  successfully  withstood  the  attacks  of  a  tiny  fly 
pest  which  has  destroyed  the  young  plants  set  out  by  other 
parties  here,  and  by  Mr.  Bay  ha  of  Yorba.  These  pests  were 
found  upon  the  plants  under  notice,  and  when  placed  under 
a  microscope  showed  to  a  considerable  size,  their  bodies  as- 
suming a  greenish  hue,  attesting  the  quantities  of  green 
leaves  ihey  had  fed  upon.  An  application  of  common  insect 
powder,  sprayed  upon  them  by  means  of  the  common  nozzle 
apparatus,  seems  to  have  rid  the  plants  of  them,  and  they  are 
now  doing  well.  What  the  fly  pest  will  amount  to  later  in  the 
season,  or  whether  it  will  again  reappear,  remains  to  be  seen. 
Gazette. 

Placer. 

Season's  Wage  Scale. — The  fruit  growers  of  Monte  Rio  and 
vicinity  have  agreed  to  pay  Chinese  labor  not  to  exceed  90 
cents  per  day  and  Japanese  75  cents,  the -laborer  to  board 
himself.  Berry  pickers  will  be  paid  not  to  exceed  10  cents  per 
case  for  strawberries  and  18  cents  per  ease  for  raspberries. 
An  employment  agency  made  the  proposition  to  furnish  all  the 
white  labor  needed  at  50  cents  per  day  and  board.  This 
proposition  met  with  general  favor,  and  the  growers  decided 
to  make  use  of  this  offer  to  a  large  extent. — Newcastle  News. 

San  Bernardino. 

Olive  Worm  in  San  Bernardino.— From  present  pros- 
pects there  will  be  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  output  of  olives 
in  this  county  this  season.  Horticultural  Commissioner  Pease 
made  a  visit  to  the  orchard  of  Alfred  Wright  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  county,  and  found  the  coming  crop  entirely  killed 
in  his  100-acre  orchard,  and  that  other  orchards  around  him 
were  in  the  same  predicament,  all  the  damage  being  done  by 
worms.  This  pest  is  about  an  inch  in  length  and  very  slim, 
but  very  voracious  and  a  rapid  traveler.  They  are  so  quick  in 


their  motions  that  Mr.  Pease,  although  there  were  millions 
in  sight,  could  scarcely  secure  a  few  specimens.  When  the 
worms  first  appeared  Mr.  Wright  commenced  to  spray,  but 
the  intruder  attacked  the  fruit  buds  first  and  completely  de- 
stroyed the  entire  crop  before  it  could  be  dislodged.  An 
effective  attack  upon  the  worms  is  to  shake  the  tree  free  of 
them,  then  place  around  the  body  of  the  tree  a  circle  of  wet 
bran  covered  with  Paris  green.— Los  Angeles  Times. 

A  Good  Word  fok  THE  University.— The  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes, conducted  by  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  State 
University,  are  doing  more  for  the  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural interests  of  the  State  than  any  educational  influence 
the  State  has  ever  had,  and  Prof.  Hilgard  deserves  the  great- 
est praise  in  their  conduct.  Hardly  a  week  has  passed  in  the 
last  two  years  in  which  we  have  not  noticed  in  some  of  the 
newspapers  reports  of  discussions  of  these  Institutes  of  sub- 
jects of  practical  interest  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Theory 
and  practice  are  here  happily  married  ;  for  there  are  always 
present  one  or  more  of  the  professors  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture to  discuss  the  science  of  some  branch  of  husbandry, 
while  farmers  are  present  to  discuss  their  experiences  and 
practical  observations.  Neither  can  go  far  astray.  Great 
respect  is  engendered  for  each  other's  views.  Then  the  wide 
publication  by  the  newspapers  of  the  facts,  ideas,  experiences 
and  suggestions  brought  out  at  the  meetings  makes  this  a 
university  extension  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  people  who 
desire  to  improve  their  conditions.  The  Agricultural  College 
in  this  one  way  alone  is  amply  repaying  the  State  for  all  the 
appropriations  it  has  ever  received. — Chino  Champion. 

San  Benito. 

Big  Chinese  Venture  in  Beet  Growing. — A  Chinaman, 
probably  backed  by  a  wealthy  Chinese  company,  has  leased 
19,000  acres  in  Gilroy  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets.  The 
rental  value  of  the  land  is  $9000.  Here  is  an  example  of  enter- 
prise for  the  merchants  and  wealthy  men  of  Gilroy  and  San 
Juan.  At  San  Juan  4000  acres  have  been  secured  for  the  beet 
crop  of  the  next  season.  The  average  yield  last  year  at  San 
Juan  was  twenty  tons  to  the  acre.  Renters  realize  $'2  per  ton 
net.  The  valueof  80,000  tons,  the  anticipated  crop  there  this 
year,  will  be  $320,000,  a  very  good  revenue  of  itself  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  old  mission  township.  Ponder  over  these  fig- 
ures, gentlemen.— Advocate. 

San  Francisco. 

Two  problems  of  vital  importance  to  the  California  Wine- 
makers'  Corporation,  says  one  of  the  San  Francisco  dailies  of 
last  Saturday,  have  been  solved  in  a  satisfactory  way.  One 
of  these  was  the  disposition  of  3,500,000  gallons  of  dry  wine  at 
a  price  3  cents  in  advance  of  last  year's  figures,  and  the  other 
was  the  securing  of  storage,  so  that  the  country  cellars  may 
be  emptied  of  wine  before  the  next  vintage  opens.  The  de- 
mand of  the  winemakers  for  a  better  price  for  their  product 
met  with  a  stern  refusal  from  the  large  establishments  which 
had  heretofore  been  their  principal  customers,  and  for  a  time 
it  looked  as  if  they  would  be  forced  to  submit.  Some  weeks 
ago,  however,  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  a  large  part  of  last 
season's  vintage  in  the  hands  of  the  Winemakers'  Corpora- 
tion were  begun  with  A.  Marschall  &  Co.  of  New  York.  They 
progressed  so  favorably  that  Mr.  Marschall,  who  has  been  in 
the  California  wine  trade  for  fifteen  years,  came  out  here  in 
company  with  Mr.  Kalman,  who  is  connected  with  his  firm. 
For  several  days  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Winemakers' 
Corporation  have  been  holding  sessions  with  these  and  other 
gentlemen,  the  result  being  that  late  yesterday  afternoon 
two  important  contracts  were  signed.  Two  million  gallons  of 
wine  were  sold  outright,  one-half  going  to  the  New  York  firm 
and  the  other  half  to  a  syndicate  of  local  dealers,  and,  in  addi-* 
tion,  an  option  on  1,500,000  gallons  was  given  to  A.  Marschall 
&  Co.  The  price  agreed  to  was  IS  cents  cash  on  board  of  the 
cars.  The  amount  from  the  sale  will  therefore  be  $3(10,000, 
and  with  the  $270,000  option  added  a  total  of  $030,000.  The 
Winemakers'  Corporation  controls  7,000,000  gallons  of  dry 
wine,  2,500,000  gallons  of  which  are  held  in  reserve  by  mem- 
bers, leaving  4,500,000  gallons  in  the  sales  column.  Of  this 
amount  all  but  1,000,000  gallons  have  been  contracted  for.  Tc 
provide  for  these  and  make  room  for  the  coming  vintage 
the  board  of  directors  has  secured  the  Phoenix  ware- 
houses on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  on  Brannan 
street,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  streets.  Cooperage,  ma- 
chinery and  instruments  for  the  storage  and  blending  of 
wines  to  the  amount  of  1,500,000  gallons  will  be  provided  at 
once.  The  sale  of  2,000,000  gallons  and  the  option  on  1,500,000 
gallons  additional  at  IS  cents,  it  is  believed,  will  advance  the 
price  of  that  remaining  on  hand  and  lead  outside  winemakers 
to  become  members  of  the  corporation. 

San  Joaquin. 

Stockton  will  hold  a  pure  food  meeting  on  the  29th.  For 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  named  a  call  will  be  made  for  a  meet- 
ing of  farmers  to  form  a  Farmers'  Institute,  and  the  evening 
will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  pure  food,  but  more  especi- 
ally pure  milk.  A  number  of  people  will  be  invited  to  attend. 
Milk  Inspector  Dockery  of  San  Francisco,  President  Kerr  of 
the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  San  Francisco  and  General 
Barnes  have  promised  to  be  present,  and,  in  addition,  a  pro- 
fessor from  the  State  University  will  be  there  and  speak  on 
the  subject  of  pure  food. 

Beet  Industry  and  General  Agriculture. — It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  will  have  a  bad  ef- 
fect upon  general  agriculture  in  the  region  in  which  beets  are 
grown.  This  idea  does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  experi- 
ence. A  reduction  in  agricultural  products  might  not  be  an 
unmixed  evil,  but  it  seems  that  sugar  beet  growing  need  not 
necessarily  bring  about  a  decrease  of  other  products.  Accord- 
ing to  a  statement  made  in  a  bulletin  upon  the  sugar  beet, 
just  issued  by  the  Arizona  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
the  development  of  the  sugar  beet  industry  in  Germany  has 
in  no  way  interfered  with  agricultural  development  in  other 
lines,  for  it  is  shown  that  in  those  communities  where  the 
sugar  beet  is  grown  expojts  of  other  agricultural  products 
have  gradually  increased  instead  of  being  diminished  by  rea- 
son of  the  sugar  beet  growing.  All  the  waste  materials  in 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  are  now  being  utilized,  the  pulp  be- 
ing found  especially  useful  as  a  food  for  dairy  cows  and  for 
fattening  beef  animals.  Stockton  must  awaken  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  sugar  beet  industry  if  it  would  remain  in  the 
van  of  the  procession.— Stockton  Mail. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Creamery  Experience  at  Lompoc. — The  Lompoc  creamery 
turned  out  seven  and  three-fourths  tons  of  butter  in  the 
month  of  April,  and  notwithstanding  the  low  price  of  this 
commodity  in  the  San  Francisco  market  the  patrons  received 
over  $1500  spot  cash  for  the  month's  output.  The  price  of 
butter  ruled  low  for  the  month  of  April,  but  it  is  beginning  to 
look  up  again  and  better  prices  will  be  realized  from  this  on. 
Journal. 

Protection  of  Shade  Trees. — We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
Supervisors  are  determined  that  the  law  protecting  shade 
trees  along  our  public  highways  shall  be  vigorously  enforced. 
It  is  very  discouraging  to  those  of  our  citizens  who  have  the 
public  spirit  and  enterprise  to  line  the  streets  in  front  of 
their  property  with  trees  to  have  them  mutilated  or  destroyed 
by  the  wanton  acts  of  those  who  seem  to  delight  in  injuring 
the  property  of  others  through  pure  cussedness  of  disposition. 


The  imposition  of  the  full  penalty  of  the  law  upon  some  of 
these  offenders  would  teach  them  and  others  of  their  class 
that  the  rights  of  property  owners  must  be  respected.  The 
maximum  penalty  for  injuring  or  destroying  a  shade  tree  is 
$100  and  those  knowing  of  such  injury  or  destruction  should 
promptly  report  the  case  to  the  Supervisor  of  their  district 
who  will  see  that  the  ■  attention  of  the  District  Attorney  is 
called  to  the  matter,  as  that  official  has  been  instructed  to 
vigorously  prosecute  all  offenders  of  this  character.— SanU 
Maria  Times. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Fruit  Conditions  About  Watsonville.— For  the  past  two 
weeks  the  tales  of  the  fruit  "  drop"  have  been  frequent,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  reported  loss  has  kept  on  increasing; 
but  we  believe  (and  this  conclusion  is  based  on  interviews 
with  orchardists,  and  also  with  packers  who  have  paid  out 
small  fortunes  here  this  year  for  the  1S97  apple  and  stone- 
fruit  crops)  these  stories  have  had  the  usual  annual  exagger- 
ation, and  that  the  apple  crop  in  the  fall  will  be  of  average 
size.  Newtown  Pippins  have  dropped  heavily  in  some  parts 
of  the  valley,  but  in  other  districts  a  heavy  crop  ot  this  fruit 
is  reported.  That  the  total  yield  of  Newtown  Pippins  will 
not  be  up  to  the  average  is  now  conceded  by  the  most  conser- 
vative packers  and  orchardists ;  but  there  will  be  Newtown 
Pippins  for  shipment,  and  lots  of  them,  too.  It  is  claimed  to 
be  too  early  to  report  on  the  Bellefleurs.  Many  orchardists 
who  had  heavy  crops  of  this  choice  fruit  last  year  say  there 
has  been  no  "  drop"  to  speak  of,  but  the  setting  of  the  fruit 
is  light.  From  orchards  east  of  town  come  reports  of  a  good 
Bellefieur  promise.  The  trees  are  now  in  heavy  leaf,  the 
fruit  is  small,  and  probably  much  of  it  is  covered  by  the  leaf- 
age. That  the  six  weeks  of  warm  weather  (lasting  from  late 
in  March  to  this  week)  has  affected  the  fruit  crop  of  this  val- 
ley there  can  be  no  doubt.  Never  was  there  a  heavier  bloom, 
but  the  heat  blighted  much  of  it.  The  prune  "  drop "  hat 
been  heavy,  but  orchardists,  in  view  of  tho  results  from  the 
prune  crops  of  1895  and  1890,  do  not  look  upon  this  "drop"  as 
a  heavy  loss. 

Solano. 

Looking  Toward  The  Dairy  Industry. — Fruit  raising  or 
sugar  beet  growing  may  not  be  to  our  people's  liking,  but 
one  thing  ought  to  be  and  that  is  the  production  of  milk. 
This  calls  for  a  creamery  and  Dixon  is  the  place  where  it 
ought  to  be  located.  Alfalfa  grows  to  perfection  on  our  soil 
without  irrigation  and  this  is  something  that  cannot  be  said 
of  many  interior  sections  of  the  State.  Once  guarantee  our 
people  a  daily  market  for  their  milk  and  one  would  notice 
wonderful  changes  in  industrial  condition.  Everything  now-a- 
days  is  run  into  machinery  and  justly  so  in  this  case,  for  the 
average  farmer  would  not  hesitate  to  go  into  this  kind  of  a 
milk  business  when  he  can  get  the  milk  off  his  hands  so  easily. 
— Tremont  letter  in  Dixon  Tribune. 

Stanislaus. 

Inspection  Authorities  Clash. — Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner Rutherford  reported  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  this 
week  that  since  his  last  report  the  carload  of  orange  trees 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  State  expected  at  Orange  Blos- 
som Colony  for  Easton,  Eldridge  &  Co.  had  arrived  ;  that  be 
found  the  trees  to  be  infested  with  scale  and  ordered  them 
disinfected,  which  was  done  April  14th.  On  April  29th  he  re- 
examined the  trees,  found  live  scale  on  them  and  ordered  a 
second  course  of  treatment  for  disinfection  and  that  the  trees 
be  held  fourteen  days  longer,  pending  developments  of  the 
second  treatment.  Learning  that  another  carload  of  like  trees 
was  expected  from  the  same  nursery,  the  commissioner  in- 
structed the  railroad  agent  at  Oakdale  to  hold  them  for  in- 
spection and  promptly  notify  him,  irregardless  of  any  certifi- 
cate of  cleanliness  from  any  inspector  south  of  Tehacbapi, 
deeming  such  inadequate  in  the  face  of  recent  disclosures. 
The  agent,  however,  was  instructed  by  his  superiors  not  to 
hold  trees  that  bore  the  certificate  of  an  inspector  of  the 
county  from  which  they  came;  hence,  Commissioner  Ruther- 
ford says  that  he  must  rely  on  interested  orchardists  for  in- 
formation in  such  cases.  The  commissioner  further  reports 
that  most  of  the  twenty-one  citizens  notified  to  spray  their 
trees  complied,  and  that,  where  the  resin  solution  was  used, 
the  cottony  cushion  scale  were  eradicated.  He  admits  that 
tender  young  foliage  was  injured  by  the  spraying — in  Mr. 
Church's  case,  considerably— a  fact  he  attributes  in  part  to 
hot  weather  at  the  time.  Further  spraying  has  been  discon- 
tinued until  the  young  growth  hardens  — Merced  Herald. 

Yolo. 

Fifty-acre  Grain  Fire. — A  fifty-acre  field  of  growing 
grain,  the  property  of  Harry  Lines,  situated  about  three 
miles  from  Dunnigan,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  last  Satur- 
day afternoon,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  road  separating  the 
field  from  a  grove,  the  latter  would  probably  also  have  been 
destroyed.  A  party  of  boys  who  were  on  a  picnic  uninten- 
tionally started  the  fire  ciearing  a  spot  on  which  to  play  ball. 
They  used  lire  as  a  means  of  quick  and  effective  clearing,  and 
it  got  beyond  their  control,  spreading  to  the  field  beyond.— 
Woodland  Mail. 


It  Pays  to  Begin  Right.— The  managers  of  the  Colmena 
orange  grove  have  a  crew  of  men  at  work  laying  an  extensive 
system  of  drains  in  the  hundred  acre  grove.  Several  carloads 
of  large  terra  cotta  pipe  with  small  laterals  will  drain  the 
grove  to  the  south  into  the  Reed  slough.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  work  was  not  done  when  the  orchard  was  first 
planted.  It  is  admitted  that  the  damage  done  by  standing 
moisture  in  the  last  three  years  would  exceed  the  cost  of  an 
extensive  system  of  drains.  The  stockholders,  we  under- 
stand, are  looking  for  dividends  from  this  grove  next  year. 
The  returns  this  year,  it  is  expected,  will  help  to  reduce  the 
assessments  materially,  as  fully  eight  carloads  of  oranges 
will  be  shipped  before  the  new  year.  The  trees  are  in  good 
condition,  those  on  the  high  ground  being  perfect  in  growth 
and  fruit  buds.  On  the  low  spots  the  growth  appears  stunted, 
but  this  will  be  overcome  by  the  work  of  this  season.— 
Wheatland  Four  Corners. 

Conditions  in  the  Marysville  and  Yuba  City  Districts. 
The  past  week  has  been  a  very  unsatisfactory  one  in  every 
particular.  The  fruit  men  are  hung  up  in  doubt  as  to  the 
general  result.  There  is  hardly  any  mistaking  the  condition 
of  the  grain  growers,  and  even  the  berry  growers  assert  that 
the  high  temperature  has  had  a  tendency  to  cook  their  prod- 
uct. Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  are  not  a  few  who  are 
hopeful.  Many  orchardists  find  it  very  essential  to  do  much 
thinning.  Yesterday  morning  the  Appeal  sent  a  dozen  men 
to  one  Sutter  county  orchard  and  more  are  to  go  to-day.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  order  was  given  caused  inquiry  to  be 
made  in  other  localities,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  thinning 
is  essential  in  most  of  the  large  orchards  and  is  now  being 
done.  For  such  work  there  is  a  dearth  of  really  competent 
help.  *  *  *  J.  R.  Garrett,  who  keeps  a  very  careful  eye  on 
conditions,  and  whose  reports  aro  daily  from  throughout  the 
entire  agricultural  and  horticultural  districts  of  this  valley, 
said  on  Monday:  "Some  of  our  farmers  are  pretty  badly 
hurt  and  cannot  get  anything  like  a  crop.  Others  tell  me 
that  they  will  manage  to  pull  through  even  with  the  weather 
at  its  worst,  while  a  larger  majority  of  them  say  that  a  half 
inch  or  even  less  of  rain  would  bring  out  a  crop  and  a  profit. 
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From  this  you  will  readily  understand  that  I  consider  it  alto-  I 
gether  too  early  to  be  passing  judgment  on  our  crops  either  j 
of  fruit  or  grain.    Some  people  are  prone  to  squeal  before  | 
they  are  hurt.   They  are  always  looking  on  the  gloomy  side." 
Appeal,  14th  inst.   

OREGON. 

Fkuit  Outlook  Good. — A  man  who  has  been  traveling 
through  Southern  Oregon  says  that  the  fruit  crop  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  ever  known  in  this  region.  The  country 
around  Ashland  alone,  he  says,  will  produce  100  carloads  of 
peaches  this  season.  It  will  take  half  of  the  population  of 
that  section  to  thin  out  the  fruit  on  the  trees.  All  down 
through  the  valley  he  says  it  is  the  same  with  apples,  plums, 
and  pears,  and  there  will  be  lots  of  prunes.  He  figures  that, 
if  no  late  frosts  cause  damage,  Oregon  will  have  2500  carloads 
of  fruit  to  sell.  The  only  trouble  will  be  to  find  a  market. 
The  prospects  for  grain  and  hay  and  hops  are  reported  to  be 
equally  favorable. 

Concerning  Hops. — Notwithstanding  the  increasing  recog- 
nition of  Oregon  hops  as  the  best  grown  in  this  country,  it 
seems  that  this  State  has  been  more  consistent  than  any 
other  in  carrying  out  the  plan  of  avoiding  over-production  by 
curtailment  of  area.  Washington  shows  a  positive  increase 
in  hop  acreage  over  the  area  finally  harvested  last  year,  cer- 
tain sections  indicating  a  complete  doubling.  In  Wisconsin, 
where  disaster  had  induced  abandonment  of  the  industry, 
counties  that  formerly  produced  are  setting  out  new  vines. 
In  New  York  the  recovery  of  prices  last  fall  caused  yards  to 
be  well  cared  for  during  the  winter,  and,  while  there  will  be 
no  marked  increase  in  the  aggregate,  owing  to  abandonment 
already  determined  on,  some  places  report  increased  interest, 
and  in  Central  New  York  generally  the  crop  starts  in  with  a 
full  acreage.  This  is  apt  to  be  the  way  with  schemes  for  con- 
trolling crop  supplies.  Those  who  are  really  most  deserving 
of  the  artificial  aid  thus  sought  to  be  invoked  will  become 
the  victims  of  others'  overreaching.  The  best  thing  for  the 
Oregon  hopgrower  to  do  is,  instead  of  trying  to  co-operate  in 
raising  general  prices  by  stopping  production,  to  put  increas- 
ing thought  and  care  upon  the  improvement  of  this  product  in 
quality  and  salable  appearance.  There  seems  to  be  a  chance 
to  demonstrate  iu  this  way  the  superiority  of  Oregon  hops 
and  force  higher  prices  for  them  by  virtue  of  their  greater 
value.— Oregonian. 

Kemahkahle  Sheep  Pelt.— J.  M.  Russell  &  Co.  have  re- 
ceived a  sample  on  the  pelt  of  a  Cotswold  that  surpasses  the 
ordinary  staple  several  inches  in  length.  The  longest  part  of 
the  staple  was  15  inches,  and  the  fleece  from  the  one  sheep 
weighed  between  20  and  22  pounds,  which  was  still  more  sur- 
prising from  the  fact  that  the  animal  was  only  eleven  months 
old,  and  was  killed  before  the  wool  had  fully  matured.  This 
sheep  was  raised  by  J.  C.  Taylor,  in  Benton  county,  and 
would  therefore  be  classed  as  from  the  Valley.  The  longest 
staple  from  the  State  is  produced  in  the  Valley,  but  some  of 
the  sheep  ranches  in  Crook  county  are  supporting  bands  of 
blooded  stock  that  promise  as  fine  fleeces  as  are  grow  n  west 
of  the  Cascades.— Oregonian. 


ALASKA. 


Mil.  William  Courtney  of  Tacoma  will  this  summer  engage 
in  a  novel  undertaking— one  that  promises  well  as  a  paying 
venture.  Next  month  he  will  leave  Seattle  by  steamer  for 
the  Yukon  river,  takiug  with  him  sixty  head  of  fat  beef 
steers,  which  he  proposes  to  take  to  the  new  mining  district 
of  Klondike.  The  trip  will  be  made  by  steamer  as  far  north 
as  Chilcat  pass,  and  from  there  to  the  Yukon  river,  about  300 
miles,  it  will  require  the  greater  portion  of  a  month  to  drive 
the  cattle.  On  reaching  the  river  the  cattle  will  be  put  on 
flatboats  and  taken  down  stream  another  300  miles,  which, 
under  usual  circumstances,  can  be  made  in  three  days'  time, 
when  the  final  destination  will  be  reached.  If  Mr.  Courtney 
is  successful  in  his  trip,  and  he  has  not  the  slightest  doubt  of 
it,  the  event  of  the  cattle  in  Klondike  will  be  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  Yukon  country.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  fresh 
beef  in  that  country,  the  nearest  approach  to  it  being  a  small 
chunk  of  meat  having  been  brought  into  Circle  City  from  a 
distance,  and  it  was  held  as  such  a  curiosity  that  it  was  raf- 
fled off,  bringing  a  wonderful  price.  Mr.  Courtney  estimates 
that  his  cattle  will  stand  him  about  $125  per  head  on  reaching 
Klondike,  if  no  mishap  occurs,  and  expects  to  average  75  cents 
a  pound  on  the  meat  and  a  fair  price  for  the  offal,  which  can 
be  used  as  feed  for  dogs.  The  trip  of  Mr.  Courtney  will  be 
watched  with  interest,  and  if  it  proves  lucrative,  there  will 
be  fresh  meat  galore  in  another  season  on  the  Yukon. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Pruning  the  Lemon. 


F.  A.  Little  of  Santa  Barbara  at  the  Montecito  Farmers'  Club. 
The  Shape  of  the  Tree.— I  would  first  say  to  a  per- 
son who  is  planting  a  lemon  grove,  treat  the  lemon 
tree  as  a  tree,  not  as  a  bush;  to  accomplish  the  for- 
mer start  the  branches  not  lower  than  21  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  wrap  the  trunk  with  yucca  bark, 
which  in  most  cases  will  keep  the  tree  from  starting 
out  suckers  and  also  from  the  sun.  At  first,  2}  feet 
may  seem  rather  high,  but  it  is  only  a  matter  of  two 
or  three  years  before  the  branches  will  gradually 
approach  the  ground,  caused  by  the  weight  of  fruit; 
these  should  be  cut  back  so  as  to  make  sturdy 
branches;  it.  is  always  the  tendency  of  a  bearing  tree 
to  make  more  or  less  downward  growth.  Now,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  you  start  a  tree  6  inches  from  the 
ground,  it  will,  with  very  little  pruning  assume  a 
pretty  shape  for  the  first  few  years,  as  one  may  say, 
look  round  like  a  billiard  ball,  but  the  first  crop  of 
any  consequence  the  tree  develops,  which  is  gener- 
ally on  the  ends  of  the  limbs,  one  will  find  that  the 
branches  will  gradually  come  apart,  the  lower  ones 
resting  on  the  ground,  damaging  more  or  less  fruit; 
the  tree  then  has  practically  no  shape  or  center,  and 
as  I  have  heard  it  expressed,  looks  then  like  a  billiard 
table.  Another  thing,  when  the  branches  are  so  low, 
it  makes  irrigating  and  cultivation  so  much  harder, 
especially  where  the  basin  system  has  to  be  used  on 
account  of  the  limited  quantity  of  water  and  side 
hill  land. 

Strength  Required.— I  consider  to  make  a  lemon 
grove  profitable  nowadays,  among  many  attentions 
to  it,  one  has  to  do  more  or  less  pruning,  and  a 


grower  has  to  make  up  his  mind  that  he  must  grow 
a  sturdy  tree  that  will  carry  the  fruit  in  after  years, 
and  as  a  young  tree  grows  coarse  and  low  grade 
fruit,  then  is  the  best  time  to  prune,  when  one  is  not 
sacrificing  much  fruit  of  value,  the  same  time  one  is 
laying  a  good  foundation  for  the  tree  to  carry  the 
fruit  in  after  years,  as  I  have  remarked  to  some  of 
you  before,  that  if  you  do  not  prune  one  can  raise  more 
fruit  the  first  five  years,  but  at  that  time  the  trees 
will  generally  have  a  large  crop,  and  in  a  good  many 
cases  break  to  pieces,  especially  if  you  have  wind 
and  have  done  no  pruning,  (the  former  I  believe  you 
are  exempt  from  in  this  section),  at  the  same  time 
one  wants  to  be  prepared  for  the  wind  and  have  a 
sturdy  tree,  as  it  is  not  a  very  neat  pruner  and  will 
often  mar  the  shape  of  a  tree.  I  do  not  claim  that 
a  tree  which  has  been  pruned  will  never  have  a 
broken  branch,  but  it  occurs  more  frequently  on 
trees  that  have  never  been  pruned;  the  fruit  is  gen- 
erally on  the  ends  of  the  limbs,  making  quite  a  lever- 
age and  it  seems  to  me  they  are  just  waiting  for  the 
first  opportunity  to  break  or  swing  around  and  mar 
the  fruit. 

Maintaining  Form. — In  pruning  one  should  keep  off 
all  suckers  which  generally  start  close  to  the  ground, 
and  also  in  most  cases  sap  wood  which  runs  up 
through  the  tree.  Sometimes  a  tree  needs  filling 
out  on  one  side  and  the  growth  mentioned  is  the  only 
way,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  policy  to  take  it  out. 

One  must  also  avoid  having  those  long  switches 
which  have  a  few  lemons  on  the  ends;  you  can  just 
as  well  grow  the  fruit  closer  to  the  tree,  the  sap 
then  does  not  have  as  far  to  go,  the  branch  is  made 
sturdier,  and  also  the  fruit  is  not  half  as  apt  to  get 
marred,  and  in  that  case  would  naturally  grade 
higher,  as  you  all  know  it  does  not  pay  to  raise  cull 
fruit.  I  mean  by  that,  fruit  which  has  had  the  skin 
marred  by  rubbing  or  scratching,  though  the  con- 
tents are  equal  to  the  fancy  fruit,  but  they  do  not 
sell  unless  lemons  are  scarce. 

I  think  quite  a  number  of  people  just  snip  off  the 
ends  of  the  new  growth,  which  naturally  encourages 
the  same  growth,  that  is  foliage.  In  some  cases  we 
need  it,  but  what  most  of  us  want  is  a  sturdy  tree 
and  fruit  wood,  not  foliage  that  will  come  anyhow;  to 
grow  the  former  one  has  to  cut  back  to  the  second 
growth,  which  wood  is  hardened,  from  which  gener- 
ally will  shoot  four  or  five  spurs;  three  generally  will 
be  fruit  wood,  the  other  two  will  be  rank  growing. 
It  is  policy  to  cut  off  one  altogether,  and  leave  the 
other  for  two  growths  and  then  cut  back  to  the 
second  growth  and  grow  more  fruit  wood.  It  is 
necessary  sometimes  to  let  it  be  for  three  growths, 
but  in  cutting  back  always  cut  to  the  hardened  wood 
if  you  want  fruit  wood.  On  old  trees  I  have  often 
cut  off  all  the  rank  growth,  but  in  young  trees  it  is 
different,  as  one  wants  to  increase  the  size. 

Nerve  Required. — It  takes  nerve  to  do  pruning  and 
an  owner  will  generally  favor  the  tree  every  time, 
often  leaving  on  a  branch  that  he  knows  should  come 
off;  but  it  has  fruit  which  is  not  quite  matured  and 
he  leaves  it  till  the  fruit  is  ready  to  cut;  he  generally 
finds  that  when  it  is  ready  the  branch  has  lots  of 
small  lemons  still  coming  on,  so  the  amputation  is 
put  off  till  another  time. 

I  claim  that  the  nourishment  that  would  have  gone 
into  the  branch  that  was  cut  off  goes  into  some  other 
part  of  the  tree  and  develops  fruit  that  would  other- 
wise drop  off.  I  once  had  to  cut  out  a  large  center 
limb  of  a  nine-year-old  tree — it  seemed  to  me  at  the 
time  that  I  was  cutting  away  half  the  tree,  but  I 
can  assure  you  I  did  not  lose  a  pound  of  fruit;  the 
tree  matured  a  very  large  crop  on  a  good  deal  smaller 
surface  and  also  graded  better.  Another  way  to 
look  at  it,  is  that  the  more  foilage  you  have,  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  water  the  tree  needs;  from 
what  I  have  seen  in  this  valley,  water  is  king. 

Time  of  Pruning. — In  some  sections  I  find  January 
the  best  month  to  do  the  heavy  pruning,  when  the 
trees  are  generally  dormant,  and  then  prune  again 
in  July  or  August,  after  the  trees  have  made  two 
growths.  This  I  have  observed  will  have  the  ten- 
dency to  produce  summer  fruit,  also  by  letting  the 
trees  get  dry  in  August  or  thereabouts— I  mean  by 
that  let  the  leaves  curl  up  more  or  less  for  a  week, 
then  put  the  water  on  and  irrigate  well  to  the  end  of 
the  season;  this  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  noticed 
will  also  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  tree  bloom, 
which  if  they  develop  will  produce  fruit  in  the  sum- 
mer. As  you  all  know  it  does  not  pay  to  raise 
winter  fruit  as  it  takes  about  two  in  winter  to  equal 
the  price  of  one  in  summer;  one  cannot  entirely  do 
away  with  winter  fruit,  but  I  think  with  the  proper 
application  of  water,  fertilizer  and  the  pruning  knife, 
to  a  large  extent  so  much  winter  fruit  raised  can  be 
done  away  with,  especially  in  a  locality  like  this 
where  the  frost  does  not  affect  the  tenderest  growth, 
which  in  some  other  localities  destroys  the  bloom 
and  small  lemons  that  develop  in  the  summer. 

The  Lemon  Business. — Now  that  the  lemon  industry 
has  grown  to  such  large  proportions  within  the  last 
five  years,  the  situation  has  become  altered;  then, 
no  matter  how  crude  the  fruit  he  marketed,  he  got 
remunerative  prices,  but  now  it  is  only  the  fruit 
that  grades  well  that  finds  a  good  market.  The 
remedy  then  is  to  grow  it.  The  packing  house  can- 
not make  a  fancy  lemon  out  of  cull;  many  persons 
are  under  the  impression  that  all  it  needs  to  make  a 


box  of  fancy  lemons  is  a  handsome  label  pasted  on 
one  end  of  the  box  with  the  word  "fancy  "  stamped 
thereon.  They  never  made  a  greater  mistake,  as 
buyers  are  very  particular,  and  examine  thecontents 
of  the  box  before  buying. 

It  may  seem  discouraging  to  the  owners  of  the 
young  groves  that  the  fruit  does  not  sell  as  readily 
as  it  was  doing  when  they  planted,  but  as  the  tree 
grows  older  the  fruit  becomes  smoother  and  finer 
shape,  and  the  fruit  should  run  50  per  cent  strictly 
fancy,  and  most  of  the  balance  should  be  second  grade 
and  practicully  no  culls.  The  grower  who  looks  after 
his  place  well  and  keeps  it  up  to  date,  will  have  a 
profitable  investment  in  the  end. 


Gum  Disease  on  Young  Citrus  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:— At  this  time,  when  planting  of 
citrus  trees  is  in  progress,  it  may  serve  some  pur- 
pose to  refer  to  this  trouble. 

It  appears  that  there  are  vari.ous  forms  of  gum 
disease.  I  refer  to  its  development  in  the  early  life 
of  the  orange  and  lemon  ;  and  one  of  the  annoying 
facts  regarding  its  appearance  is  that  frequently 
the  finest  trees,  full  of  health,  are  attacked. 

In  searching  for  the  earliest  developments  of  the 
disease  one  is  met  with  difficulty.  It  begins,  usu- 
ally, at  the  junction  of  the  stock  and  the  bud. 

If  stopped  in  time,  by  means  hereafter  mentioned, 
it  may  be  cured ;  but  the  disease  is  not  easily  dis- 
cerned, until  exudation  has  freely  commenced.  Then 
cure  may  be  unavailing. 

In  making  search,  I  have  dug  away  the  surface 
soil  around  the  stem  with  a  trowel,  scraped  the 
bark  free  from  soil,  and  discovered  little  more  than 
a  black  scratch,  about  1  to  2  inches  long,  which, 
when  cut  open,  shows  the  gummy  fluid,  more  or  less 
encircling  the  wood  under  the  bark. 

Dr.  Woodbridge,  in  his  pamphlet  upon  "Gum  Dis- 
ease," states  that  it  appears  to  have  its  origin  in  a 
microscopical  insect. 

Professor  Wickson  writes  me  as  follows  : 

"Perhaps  you  refer  to  an  outflow  at  the  bud. 
This  I  should  not  call  a  disease  ;  it  occurs  with  many 
budded  trees  in  nursery,  and  seems  to  be  the  result 
of  removing  the  top  before  the  bud  is  able  to  receive 
all  the  sap  flow.  If  it  is  not  so  great  as  to  drown 
the  bud,  it  disappears  when  the  bud  gets  into  active 
growth." 

The  subject  came  up  at  the  recent  Asuza  meet- 
ings, but  the  cause  of  the  disease  seems  still  to  per- 
plex those  most  interested  in  tracing  it. 

I  have  noticed  that  it  is  most  common  on  those 
trees  whose  junction  at  the  bud  was  closest  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  that  in  cases  where  the 
junction  with  the  bud  was  well  elevated  above 
ground  there  was  no  trouble. 

Prevention  to  some  extent  may,  therefore,  lie  in 
high-budded  trees.  It  would  appear  that  the  bud 
junction  is  the  weak  spot,  and  that  the  results  of 
irrigation  (which  in  our  dry  climate,  shall  I  say,  is  a 
process  against  nature)  develops  gum  disease. 

It  may  be  asked,  Why  do  nurserymen  not  invaria- 
bly bud  all  citrus  stock  reasonably  high  ?  Upon  in- 
quiry from  various  nurserymen,  I  find  that  they 
have  this  trouble  in  the  nursery,  and  that  it  is  most 
frequent  in  low-budded  trees.  But  the  public  will 
readily  understand  that  if  a  nurseryman  can  sell 
stock,  the  roots  of  which  are  only  two  years  old,  in- 
stead of  stock  with  three-year-old  roots,  he  is  going 
to  do  so,  and  thus  save  himself  a  year's  interest, 
labor  and  expense. 

It  appears  that  in  order  to  bud  a  tree  5  or  6  inches 
above  ground  the  stock  must  be  thick  and  strong, 
a«.d  this  takes  three  years'  growth.  When  buds  are 
inserted  in  two-year-old  stock  it  must  be  placed  very 
low  down,  otherwise  the  first  wind  would  snap  it  at 
the  junction,  and  it  is  among  such  trees  that  gum 
disease  readily  breaks  out. 

If  anyone  setting  out  even  high-budded  trees  igno- 
rantly  plants  the  bud  junction  in  the  soil,  he  induces 
such  to  produce  gum  disease ;  the  bud  must  stand 
well  clear  of  the  soil  to  escape  danger. 
"In  dealing  with  the  trouble,  the  carbolic  aud  tar 
treatment  prescribed  by  Dr.  Woodbridge,  and  thus 
whose  opinions  are  valued,  has  proved  efficacious  ; 
and  one  preventive  measure  in  the  case  of  trees 
planted  with  the  bud  too  close  to  the  ground  is  to 
hoe  the  soil  away  from  the  bark  after  irrigation,  and 
during  wet  weather  in  winter  let  the  bud  stand  clear. 

It  is  a  most  vexatious  matter  to  suffer  from  causes 
which  are  in  a  measure  preventable,  and  many,  new 
to  orchard  work,  are  ignorant  of  such  facts  ;  and 
with  a  view  to  helping  such  men,  and  in  the  interest, 
generally,  of  citrus  growers,  it  may  be  that  through 
further  expressions  of  experienced  opinions  more 
light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  subject. 

San  Gabriel.  Muiitdn  Ham. 


Dieback  of  Prunes. 


To  the  Editor:— Can  you  tell  me  a  remedy  for  die- 
back  of  prune  trees  ?  One  part  of  tree  or  limbs  is 
healthy  and  the  other  has  made  no  growth  since 
leafing  out,  and  I  find  my  trees  are  becoming  more 
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numerous  with  the  complaint.  Would  Bordeaux 
mixture  be  the  proper  thing,  and  how  do  you  make 
it?  Would  it  hurt  the  trees  at  this  season  of  the 
year?  O.  McHkmiv. 

Modesto. 

[If  the  trouble  is  caused  by  a  fungoid  blight  or  mil- 
dew, Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  proper  application. 
The  following  is  the  formula  and  method  of  com- 
pounding. Tt  can  be  freely  applied  without  injury 
to  foliage: 

g  pounds  copper  sulphate  (bluestone). 

5  pounds  quicklime. 
50  gallons  water. 

Dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  (bluestone)  in  a  barrel  contain- 
ing ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  water.  Slack  the  quicklime  and 
thin  it  to  a  creamv  whitewash.  Pour  the  whitewash  very 
slowlv  through  a  wire  screen  into  the  copper  solution.  Stir 
the  mixture  thoroughly  and  add  enough  water  to  make  hfty 
gallons  in  all.    Stir  occasionally  while  applying  as  a  spray  to 

t  tii'  t.r66S 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  it  is  necessary 
that  the  ingredients  should  be  mixed  in  a  wooden  vessel.  If 
an  iron  vat  is  used  the  copper  will  go  to  the  iron  and  the  J 
effect  of  the  sprav  is  largely  neutralized.    Apply  the  remedy  i 
cold  and  as  soon  after  it  is  made  as  possible.    Never  allow  it  | 
lo  stand  over  night. 

We  are  not  sure  that  this  will  help  Mr.  Mc- 
Heury's  trees,  but  it  is  a  leaf  stimulant  as  well  as  a 
fungicide.  Dying  back  is  not  always  due  to  fungi; 
in  fact,  if  fungi  are  present  their  work  usually  ap- 
pears in  discoloration  or  deposit  on  the  surface  of 
the  leaf.  Twigs  and  limbs  die  back  from  bacterial 
trouble,  which  is  interior  and  not  reached  by  a  spray, 
or  they  may  die  back  from  disease  of  the  root  from 
inhospitable  conditions  in  the  soil.  If  the  latter,  the 
only  treatment  is  to  cut  back  to  healthy  growing 
shoots  and  trust  to  the  ability  of  the  tree  to  restore 
its  root  system.  If  the  soil  conditions  are  only  tem- 
porarily adverse  the  tree  will  recover.  —  Ed. J 

Blackberry  Rust. 


To  THE  Editor: — I  have  some  blackberry  vines  af- 
fected with  a  brownish  fungus,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  It  looks  very 
much  like  iron  rust  and  falls  off  in  a  brown  powder 
when  shaken  or  touched.  The  growth  is  not  thrifty 
and  the  leaves  shrivel  where  affected.  Do  you  know 
what  it  is,  and  can  you  tell  me  of  any  remedy  ? 

Ophir.  G.  G. 

[The  trouble  is  a  common  one.  It  is  a  true  rust 
and  belongs  to  the  same  group  of  fungi  as  the  rust  of 
wheat.  The  remedy  is  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  which 
is  given  on  this  page  in  connection  with  "  Dieback  of 
Prunes. "  The  earlier  it  is  applied  the  better;  in 
fact,  the  application  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the 
trouble  appears  as  small  isolated  yellow  spots  and 
then  the  progress  of  the  trouble  will  be  checked. 
Later  applications  are,  however,  of  use  and  will  save 
the  newer  foliage.  Use  a  nozzle  with  an  upward 
turn,  so  the  spray  can  be  applied  upward  from  the 
ground  and  reach  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  leaves. — 
Ed.J  

FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 

Apples  and  Cold  Storage. 


Ben  Davis  is  seldom  rated  as  a  high  quality  apple 
but  it  sells  well  everywhere. — Ed.] 

This  season  has,  however,  determined  the  fact  that 
the  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin  of  California  Las  no  su- 
periors, either  at  home  or  abroad,  for  they  have  sold 
in  London  at  twice  the  price  of  any  other  apple,  and 
maintain  the  lead  here  for  their  lusciousness,  juici- 
ness and  mild  acidity,  that  captures  the  taste  of 
apple  eaters. 

Last  year  at  this  time  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins 
were  selling  in  a  jobbing  way  at  $3  to  $3.30  per  box 
of  about  40  pounds  weight.  They  are  now  selling  to 
the  trade  in  50-box  lots  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  box. 
Lear  year  the  cold  storage  apples  were  all  sold  out 
by  the  middle  of  May;  and  it  is  not  known  what  the 
consumption  of  choice  winter  fruit  would  be  in  Cali- 
fornia during  the  summer  months,  for  the  reason 
there  has  not  been  any  here.  It  seems  to  be  gener- 
ally believed  that  on  account  of  the  pleutitude  of  a 
great  variety  of  fruits  during  the  summer,  together 
with  summer  apples,  winter  apples,  no  matter  how 
perfect,  would  be  unsalable,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  ripe  winter  Pippin  is  superior  in  many 
respects  to  any  summer  fruit. 

Our  sales  now  average  from  100  to  150  boxes  daily, 
and  we  shall  have  enough  to  test  the  question  as  to 
what  the  consumption  will  be  in  later  months,  and 
whether  this  market  can  be  depended  on  for  winter 
apples  during  the  summer  months  to  any  extent. 

If  this  market  will  only  take  winter  apples  for  five 
or  six  months,  the  amount  consumed  will  not  be 
enough  to  warrant  the  extension  of  orchards  of 
itself,  and  whether  any  large  quantity  can  be  ex- 
ported is  the  question  of  the  future. 

If  winter  apples  could  be  sold  the  year  round  cold 
storage  houses  might  be  established  near  the 
orchards,  and  where  cheap  water  power  could  be 
had  for  refrigeration,  and  thus  a  large  business 
established  that  would  be  a  great  public  benefit. 

I  send  you  a  box  of  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins  to 
show  you  their  present  condition  and  eating  qualities, 
and  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  expose  some  of 
them  to  the  action  of  the  air,  in  your  office  and  else- 
where, and  ascertain  for  yourself  whether  cold  stor- 
age apples  will  keep  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
after  coming  out  of  storage  or  not. 

R.  G.  Sneath. 
[The  apples  sent  by  Mr.  Sneath  arrived  in  splen- 
did condition.    We  shall  take  pleasure  in  reporting 
later  upon  the  keeping  quality  after  exposure. — Ed.] 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


What  Can  be  Done  for  the  Diabrotica. 


To  the  Editor. — I  have  noticed  in  the  Rural  a 
statement  that  cold  storage  apples  would  not  keep 
like  those  preserved  in  the  air  and  shade— as  prac- 
ticed by  fruit  men — after  being  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  market,  or  other  purposes. 

My  experience  has  been  that  a  sound  apple  will 
ouly  decay  from  the  evaporation  of  the  juice,  and 
shrivel  up  and  the  apple  containing  the  most  juice 
lasting  the  longest. 

I  saw  apples  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  in  '03, 
that  were  said  to  be  three  years  old,  and  plump  as  a. 
fresh  apple.  We  have  them  in  the  Consumers  Ice 
Co's  plant  over  five  months  old  that  are  as  perfect  as 
ever,  and  they  look  as  if  they  might  be  kept  for 
years,  in  a  temperature  of  about  33°  Fahr. 

This  is  our  first  year's  experience  in  the  cold  stor- 
age of  apples.  The  loss  is  about  5  to  10  per  cent  in 
decayed  fruit — in  repacking  after  five  months  storage 
— and  we  find  this  is  caused  by  putting  up  defective 
fruit.  A  rotten  apple  does  not  affect  those  adjoin- 
ing. 

Good  keeping  apples  were  quite  scarce  last  fall 
on  this  coast  and  it  was  expected  that  those  in  cold 
storage  would  bring  a  good  price  at  this  season,  but 
Lastern  apples  were  sent  over  in  large  quantities 
and  pushed  on  the  market  at  any  price,  to  the  ship- 
pers' great  loss  and  the  demoralization  of  this  market. 

They  came  in  badly  bruised  and  decayed,  and 
mostly  Baldwins  and  Ben  Davis  varieties  which  are 
noted  in  the  East  as  their  most  choice,  and  superior 
to  our  California  apples  for  eating  purposes.  [The 


To  the  Editor: — Could  you  or  some  of  the  Rural 
readers  tell  me  what  to  do  for  the  diabroticas,  or 
twelve-spotted  bug  I  They  are  very  destructive 
here  ;  they  destroy  all  our  apricots.  They  attack 
them  just  as  they  ripen  on  one  side  and  bore  holes 
in  them  till  they  become  perfectly  honeycombed  and, 
of  course,  valueless.  A  neighbor  of  mine  saved  his 
crop  last  year  with  smoke  from  manure,  etc.,  but  it 
is  a  terrible  job.  You  have  to  keep  at  it  all  the 
time  ;  and  I  think  the  hot  smoke  heats  the  trees. 

I  wrote  to  Washington  last  season  about  them, 
and  sent  specimens  of  them.  The  entomologist  would 
not  believe  they  did  the  injury,  and  don't  believe  it 
yet,  I  guess,  fie  said  it  must  be  something  else,  but 
we  know  here  in  this  valley  that  it  does. 

I  tried  Paris  green,  but  it  was  of  no  use  ;  they  had 
to  eat  them  anyhow  to  get  the  poison,  and  the  result 
was  the  same.  What  is  wanted  is  something  to  kill 
by  contact  without  hurting  the  foliage.  I  have  not 
been  able  for  three  years  to  raise  a  cucumber,  or 
squash,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  They  seem  to  get 
fat  on  ashes  or  lime,  and  thrive.  I  have  several  fig 
trees  and  they  serve  them  the  same.  They  eat 
everything  for  me  but  the  prune.  I  have  a  fine  crop 
of  apricots  (Moorpark),  and  I  hate  to  see  them  ali 
eaten  up.  If  you  could  tell  me  of  something  that 
would  help  us,  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  us  in 
this  valley. 

I  also  wrote  a  man  of  your  city  last  year.  He  had 
an  advertisement  in  a  local  paper.  He  said  he  could 
give  me,  for  $2.50,  a  formula  that  would  destroy 
them,  but  as  there  are  so  many  humbugs  1  was 
afraid  to  try  it,  for  I  once  spoiled  a  lot  of  peach  trees 
from  a  formula  I  obtained  in  a  similar  way. 

T  enjoy  the  Rural  very  much  ;  am  sorry  1  didn't 
take  it  sooner.  J.  H.  Claxtox. 

Livermore. 

[Our  correspondent  is  not  alone  in  his  trouble. 
The  diabrotica  is  one  of  our  worst  pests,  because  it 
takes  ripe  fruit,  when  it  is  too  late  to  use  insecti- 
cides, either  for  fear  of  poisoning  the  fruit  or  taint- 
ing it  with  something  which  would  be  offensive  to 
purchasers  as  well  as  to  insects.  Kerosene  emul- 
sion will  kill  the  insects  and  not  injure  the  tree,  but 
it  will  make  the  fruit  smell  like  a  newly  developed 
oil  region.  Smoke  as  a  repellant  is  the  best  thing 
we  know  of.    We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 


reader  who  has  a  better  treatment.  Fortunately, 
this  insect  is  sometimes  very  much  reduced  by  its 
insect  enemies,  so  that  it  is  rare  some  years,  and 
then  it  increases  to  a  maximum  abundance  and  then 
recedes,  as  is  the  way  when  insects  war  against  in- 
i  sects.  We  hope  our  correspondent  will  have  less 
this  year,  but  if  any  one  can  help  him  let  us  hear  it 
at  once.  There  is  no  question  about  the  fruit- 
destroying  power  of  this  insect.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated here  for  twenty  years.  It  is  plainly 
recorded  in  all  California  horticultural  literature. 
Our  correspondent's  letter  must  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  tyro,  because  the  Washington  depart- 
ment has  some  men  who  know  about  it.— Ed  ] 


Prof.  Woodworth  and  the  Vine  Hopper. 

In  the  Rural  of  two  weeks  ago  we  gave  some  com- 
ments of  the  Hanford  Sentinel  on  the  work  of  Prof. 
Woodworth  of  the  State  University  on  the  Fresno 
vine  hopperi.  To  these  comments  Prof.  Woodworth 
has  written  a  brief  reply,  not  because  of  any  reflec- 
tion that  may  have  been  cast  on  him,  but  because 
the  subject  of  the  vine  hopper  is  one  of  such  great 
interest  to  so  many  of  the  readers  of  the  paper.  He 
writes: 

I  have  no  patience  with  those  that  call  any- 
thing scientific  but  not  practical,  because  it  is  Dot 
scientific  if  it  will  not  stand  the  test  of  practice.  If 
there  was  one  thing  more  than  another  that  I  de- 
sired the  farmers  assembled  at  the  Fresno  Farmers' 
Club  to  understand,  it  was  that  none  of  the  remedies 
so  far  proposed  could  be  depended  upon  to  "do  away 
with  the  hoppers,''  and  that  I  had  nothing  of  that 
nature  to  propose  and  that  there  was  no  real  reason 
to  hope  for  any  such  a  remedy. 

What  1  did  suggest  was  that  while  the  insect 
would  probably  always  be  with  us,  there  were  means 
by  which  the  numbers  could  be  so  reduced  that  they 
would  be  prevented  from  inflicting  serious  injury. 
Every  one's  experience  is  that  good  crops  can  be 
made  in  spite  of  a  considerable  abundance  of  the  hop- 
pers. The  problem  is  not,  therefore,  how  to  ex- 
terminate, but  rather  how  to  reduce  the  number- 
when  they  become  excessively  abundant. 

A  considerable  number  of  experiments  were  trie 
in  the  vineyards  near  Fresno,  and  the  most  effectual 
by  all  odds  was  the  use  of  the  net,  however  "boyish" 
it  may  appear.  As  to  its  practicability,  it  may  be 
said  that  carefully  timed  work  showed  that  between 
five  and  six  acres  could  be  gone  over  by  one  man  in 
a  day,  making  the  cost  between  15  and  20  cents  an 
acre.  Both  white  men  and  Chinese  were  tried  and 
they  did  about  equally  well.  Some  would  let  too 
many  hoppers  escape,  and  it  may  be  that  such  would 
never  make  good  net  hands. 

If  half  the  hoppers  on  a  quarter  section  could  be 
killed  by  the  work  of  half  a  dozen  men  for  a  week,  or 
if  results  anywhere  near  approximating  this  could 
be  obtained,  the  problem  is  solved.  Repeated  treat- 
ments will  doubtless  have  to  be  made  in  bad  years, 
but  if  much  of  the  loss  can  be  prevented  it  will  abun- 
dantly pay.  C.  W.  Woodworth. 

Berkeley,  May  15. 


THE  FIELD. 


Home  Helps  Against  Fire. 


As  the  dry  season  is  upon  us,  and  fire  fighting 
may  fall  to  the  lot  of  all  too  many,  it  will  probably 
serve  our  readers  well  to  give  some  suggestions  as 
to  fire  fighting  on  a  small  scale  with  appliances 
which  every  one  can  cheaply  procure.  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Country  Gentleman  collates  the  facts 
which  we  present: 

Ftrtt  Stroke  JJcst.  Once  under  way,  there  is  little 
hope  of  extinguishing  a  fire  that  begins  burning 
down  our  house  or  barn  in  the  country,  and  so  we 
get  out  the  live-stock  and  vehicles  and  what-not  of  a 
portable  character,  aud  patiently  allow  the  building 
and  its  unremovable  contents  to  go  up  in  smoke. 
Many  thousands  of  dollars  thus  annually  disappear  in 
flame  and  smoke.  If  water  were  sufficiently  abun- 
dant, and  fire  apparatus  were  handy  in  every  dis- 
trict, the  case  would  be  far  different.  But  these  are 
impossibilities,  it  seems,  and  in  their  absence  we 
must  look  for  something  as  efficient  and  more  prac- 
ticable, and  I  think  we  need  not  look  in  vain.  There 
are  fire-extinguishing  compounds  that  every  farmer 
might  have  on  hand  and  find  very  serviceable,  too. 

Beyuml  Beach  <>f  Water.  -Of  course,  the  main  thing 
is  to  get  at  the  fire  in  its  incipiency.  Then  a  bucket 
of  water  may  put  it  out.  But  there  are  some  in- 
cipient fires  that  one  cannot  reach  with  a  bucket  of 
water.  What  then  '!  We  must  have  something  that 
will  reach  the  fire,  such  as  a  pump  or  a  bomb.  A 
portable  pump  is  a  good  thing  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  a  very  good  solutiou  for  extinguishing  the  fire  is 
made  from  20  parts  chloride  of  lime  (crude),  5  parts 
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common  salt  and  75  parts  water,  in  which  the  other 
articles  are  to  be  dissolved.  This  mixture  may  be 
kept  constantly  on  hand,  keeping  it  tightly  corked 
and  where  it  will  not  freeze.  Or  it  may  be  put  in 
very  thin  glass  bottles  and  these  be  used  as  hand 
grenades  or  bombs.  Simple  solutions  of  calcium 
chloride,  sal  ammoniac  or  borax  are  also  effective 
used  in  this  way.  Still  another  solution  is  made 
from  8  parts  common  salt,  6  parts  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  2  parts  Glauber's  salt,  2  parts  chloride  of  lime 
and  2  parts  silicate  of  soda  or  water  glass;  or  60 
parts  common  salt,  60  parts  sal  ammoniac  and  20 
parts  bicarbonate  of  soda;  or  100  parts  sal  am- 
moniac, HO  parts  sulphate  of  soda  and  40  parts  bi- 
carbonate of  soda. 

Common  table  salt  is  always  a  good  fire  extin- 
guisher, and  is  especially  useful  when  the  chimney 
catches  fire,  when  a  handful  of  salt  is  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  fire  in  the  stove,  and  this  generates  muri- 
atic acid  gas — a  deadly  foe  to  fire  flames. 

Other  Extinguishing  Mixtures. — There  are  various 
mixtures  useful  for  extinguishing  fires,  a  few  of 
which  have  already  been  noted.  Others  are:  A  so- 
lution of  5  parts  copperas,  20  parts  sulphate  am- 
monia, 125  parts  water;  a  solution  of  24  parts  alum, 
52  parts  sulphate  ammonia  and  4  parts  sulphate  of 
iron  (copperas);  a  solution  of  boric  acid,  1(5  parts,  by 
weight;  alum,  24  parts;  copperas,  20  parts;  water, 
160  parts.  This  solution  is  to  be  poured  gradually 
into  another  and  cold  solution  composed  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  24  parts,  by  weight;  silicate  of 
soda,  40  parts;  water,  640  parts.  Still  another 
compound  is  made  by  mixing  together  equal  parts 
of  pyrolusite,  potassium  chlorate  and  potassium  ni- 
trate. Moisten  this  mass  with  silicate  of  soda  and 
press  into  a  brick,  which  put  into  a  pasteboard  box. 
Several  of  these  boxes  are  suspended  from  the  ceil- 
ings or  rafters  of  a  barn,  and  as  the  fire  reaches 
them  they  fall  and  evolve  gases  that  smother  flames. 

Fire  Extinguishers. — The  "  Rabcock  "  fire  extin- 
guisher is  charged  with  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  in  water  and  sulphuric  acid  in  a  lead  bottle, 
which,  when  required,  is  turned  over  by  a  crank, 
liberating  the  acid  into  the  soda  solution.  The  great 
pressure  of  carbonic  acid  gas  thus  generated  forces 
the  contents  of  the  extinguisher  into  the  fire  through 
a  nozzle.  Five  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  to  six  parts, 
soda  are  used,  all  by  weight. 

Carbonic  acid  is  a  sure  fire  extinguisher.  This 
was  the  secret  of  the  famous  Sinclair  extinguisher. 
Foster  uses  a  pump — a  portable  one — and  connects 
with  a  good  water  supply.  The  water  is  saturated 
with  carbonic  acid  under  great  pressure  and  forced 
through  a  jet. 

Automatic  Extinguishers.-  Concentrated  ammonia 
I  water  is  another  foe  to  fire  flames.  The  ammonia 
I  evolves  considerable  gas  when  heated,  and  even  pe- 
I  troleum  will  cease  burning  in  its  presence.  Farmers 
I  are  advised  to  have  bottles,  glass  stoppered,  around 
I  in  different  parts  of  the  barn  buildings,  where  they 
will  not  be  disturbed;  and  should  a  fire  break  out, 
I  the  heat  would  burst  the  nearest  bottle,  liberating 
I  the  gas  and  thereby  sealing  its  own  fate.  This  is, 
I  perhaps,  the  cheapest  and  most  practical  method 
I  that  farmers  can  use  for  this  purpose.  It  was  the 
I  suggestion  of  a  committee  of  the  Polytechnic  Society 
I  of  Munich  for  use  where  petroleum  is  stored. 

Owing  to  the  combustible  nature  of  its  contents,  a 
|  barn  presents  a  difficult  subject  for  even  a  fire  de- 
|  partment.  where  one  may  be  near.  It  is  difficult  to 
net  at  the  flames  directly,  owing  to  sparseness  of 
windows,  and  hence  the  best  thing  is  some  chemicals 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  these  every  barn  owner 
should  have.  Then  let  him  rigorously  enforce  the 
law  of  "no  matches,  tobacco  or  lights  about  the 
barn."  Allowing  tramps  to  sleep  in  the  barn  is  a 
bad  and  always  dangerous  pie3e  of  charity.  Imper- 
fect glass  in  windows  will  cause  fires  by  acting  as  a 
"burning  glass,"  concentrating  the  sun's  rays. 


The  New  California  Road  Law. 

Ever  since  the  Governor  signed  the  new  County 
I  Government  act  and  the  Road  Trustees  bill  there 
have  been  questionings  as  to  when  and  how  the  lat- 
ter would  be  put  into  force.  The  County  Roards  of 
Supervisors  have  appealed  to  the  district  attorneys 
and  they,  after  worrying  over  the  question,  have 
referred  it  to  Attorney-General  Fitzgerald  for  an 
opinion. 

The  Attorney-  Gem  ra  Vs  Opinion.-' After  considering 
the  matter,  that  official  has  prepared  an  opinion,  in 
which  he  holds  that  it  was  clearly  the  intention  of 
the  Legislature  to  have  the  Road  Trustee  bill  prevail 
and  that  it  should  be  put  in  force  by  the  Supervisors 
naming  the  first  Roard  of  Trustees. 

"Subdivision  4  of  Section  2  of  the  County  Govern- 
ment act,"  the  Attorney-General  says,  "provides 
that  such  boards  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  lay  out, 
maintain,  control,  construct,  repair  and  manage 
public  roads,  turnpikes,  ferries,  wharves,  chutes  and 
other  shipping  facilities  and  bridges  within  the 
county,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law." 

"The  saving  clause,  'unless  otherwise  provided 
by  law,'  was,  in  my  opinion,  placed  there  for  the 
express  purpose   of   meeting    the   question  now 


under  consideration.  In  drafting  the  County  Gov- 
ernment act  its  framers  could  not  of  course  antici- 
pate the  probable  action  of  the  Legislature  upon  the 
road  law  which  was  pending  before  it.  Therefore 
they  naturally  made  provision  in  the  county  govern- 
ment act  for  a  system  of  road  government  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Roard  of  Supervisors  to  be 
effective  'unless  otherwise  provided  by  law'— that 
is,  unless  the  special  act  for  a  uniform  system  of 
road  governments,  which  was  pending  before  the 
Legislature,  passed  aud  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  Governor.  Furthermore,  the  two  acts  were  | 
passed  on  the  same  day  and  go  into  effect  at  the 
same  time.  They  are,  therefore,  in  paria  materia, 
and  so  far  as  they  concern  the  same  subject  matter, 
must  be  read  together  as  if  parts  of  the  same  act." 

Intention' of  the  Legislature. — "I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  that  the 
act  should  be  put  into  immediate  operation.  Effect 
must  be  given  to  that  intention,  if  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  The  chief  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  express  authority  conferred  upon  any 
person  or  board  to  put  the  machinery  of  the  road 
government  prescribed  by  the  act  in  motion.  An 
annual  election  of  road  trustees  is  provided  for,  but 
the  entire  machinery  of  such  election  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  road  trustees  themselves,  who  are 
officials  created  by  this  act  and  for  the  appointment 
or  election  of  whom  in  the  first  instance  no  express 
provision  is  made.  The  'last  Saturday  of  May  of 
each  year'  is  the  time  fixed  by  the  act  for  holding 
the  annual  election  of  road  trustees.  The  last  Satur- 
day of  May  of  each  year  falls  upon  the  29th,  and  as 
the  act  does  not  take  effect  until  iwodays  later — the 
:>lst — it  is  of  course  impossible  to  hold  a  regular 
election  for  such  officers  until  the  last  Saturday  of 
May,  1898. 

"I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  Roard  of 
Supervisors  of  each  county  in  the  State  should  ap- 
point road  trustees  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  that  office 
which  will  exist  when  the  act  under  consideration 
goes  into  effect,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
19,  that  '  no  person  shall  be  appointed  to  fill  any 
vacancy  except  upon  petition  signed  by  at  least  ten 
electors  of  the  district ;  provided,  that  a  vacancy 
may  be  filled  in  any  case  upon  petition  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  electors  of  the  district.'  I  am 
further  of  the  opinion  that  at  the  earliest  day  possi- 
ble the  validity  of  such  appointment  should  be  tested 
in  the  courts. " 


Hints  on  Tobacco  Curing. 

Wm.  Sickert  of  Redwood  City,  who  is  described  as 
a  veteran  in  the  business,  gives  the  Tree  and  Vine  a 
few  hints  on  tobacco  curing.    He  says: 

California,  in  his  opinion,  has  one  of  the  best  cli- 
mates for  tobacco  curing.  Curing  as  done  in  the 
Eastern  States  is  totally  wrong  here,  but  Mr.  Sickert 
thinks  we  have  the  advantage  in  producing  a  finer 
article  than  they  are  able  to. 

Leaves  should  be  picked  by  hand,  not  the  whole 
plant  cut  with  a  hatchet  as  they  do  East,  studying 
and  knowing  the  time  they  are  ripe.  Experience 
will  tell  this-  as  soon  as  they  are  not  so  brittle  and 
showing  maturity  of  growth,  which  cannot  be  very 
easily  explained,  but  easy  to  tell  after  observation. 

The  first  crop  consists  of  the  sand  leaves,  say  three 
or  five  from  the  ground  up  the  finest  for  smoking. 
Next  in  maturity  is  the  wrapper;  next  the  fillers 
and  last  of  all  the  chewing  tobacco. 

Each  succession  of  gathering  should  be  brought 
under  a  tight  shade  roof,  open  on  sides,  but  pro- 
tected from  severe  winds.  Make  layers  of  leaves, 
say  one  dozen  or  two  dozen,  on  a  clean  floor  in  the 
shade.  Let  them  remain  through  what  is  called  the 
sweating  process,  say  two  or  three  days,  until  you 
find  the  stems  are  rather  tough.  Then  with  a  sack, 
needle  and  common  twine,  say  twelve  feet  long, 
string  the  leaves  close  on  it,  and  hang  the  string  of 
leaves  under  the  shade  roof  on  nails  like  garlands 
until  suitable  for  packing  in  square  boxes  about  three 
feet  deep  and  two  feet  square.  This  must  be  done 
on  damp  days,  so  the  leaves  will  not  be  brittle  and 
break.  Fill  box  half  full  and  press  as  tight  as  you 
can,  then  fill  up  the  rest  and  finish  pressing  and  put 
the  cover  on  lightly  so  as  to  allow  no  air  to  enter. 
Chewing  tobacco,  which  is  the  last  gathering,  spread 
and  dry  on  clean  floor,  and,  if  ready,  pack  in  half 
barrels  similar  as  above. 

This  seems  to  be  a  tedious  process,  but  it  pays 
better  than  the  common  Virginia  way  and  produces 
by  far  a  finer  article. 

[Mr.  Sickert  lives  in  the  coast  climate,  and  condi- 
tions of  moist  days,  etc.,  which  he  mentions  do  not 
occur  in  the  interior  valleys.  Probably  a  much 
closer  housing  and  artificial  moisture  to  retard  dry- 
ing will  be  necessary  in  the  interior.  It  is  likely 
that  we  shall  have  to  devise  several  different  ways 
of  curing  to  meet  our  very  different  local  atmos- 
pheric conditions.  Fortunately,  at  this  time,  there 
are  very  intelligent  men  at  work  at  the  problem  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  much  may  be  ex- 
pected from  a  comparison  of  their  methods  and  re- 
sults.—Ed.] 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Liver  Fluke  in  Cattle. 

While  pursuing  official  investigations  relative  to 
the  health  of  dairy  cattle,  writes  "Dr.  H.  A.  Spencer, 
County  Veterinarian,  to  the  Gilroy  Advance,  we  are 
frequently  interrogated  with  reference  to  some 
method  of  arresting  the  development  of  the  "liver 
fluke,"  or  for  some  medicinal  agent  for  its  destruc- 
tion after  it  has  taken  up  its  abode  in  the  animal's 
liver. 

Occurrence. — This  entozoon  is  peculiar  to  cattle, 
sheep,  swine  and  rabbits,  but  is  rarely  found  to  in- 
vade the  system  of  men  or  horses. 

It  is  most  frequently  observed  in  low,  marsh v 
countries  inundated  by  fresh  water;  salt  marshes 
are  entirely  exempt.  It  has  been  noticed  that  liver 
fluke  attacks  cattle  after  a  long-continued  wet  win- 
ter, and  more  especially  when  there  has  been  a  suc- 
cession of  such  seasons. 

Life  History. — The  liver  fluke  (Distoma  hepaticum) 
itself,  and  innumerable  free  eggs,  are  constantly  es- 
caping from  an  alimentary  canal  during  the  spring 
months;  as  a  single  liver  may  harbor  several  hun- 
dred flukes,  and  an  adult  fluke  produce  several  thou- 
sand eggs,  which,  through  the  agency  of  the  wind, 
rain,  insects  and  the  feet  of  the  cattle  themselves, 
are  carried  to  canals,  lakes  and  running  streams,  it 
will  be  readily  seen  that  a  large  area  of  territory 
will  become  infested  with  the  germ. 

As  soon  as  the  fluke  makes  its  exit  from  the  ani- 
mal it  dies,  and  in  the  process  of  decomposition  re- 
leases thousands  of  eggs,  each  of  which  is  provided 
at  one  end  with  a  sort  of  trap  door  through  which 
the  embryo  escapes.  This  embryo  is  ciliated,  that 
is,  provided  with  vibrating  hair-like  projections, 
which  permit  the  propulsion  of  its  body  in  the  wa- 
ter. The  ciliated,  free,  swimming  embryo  of  the 
common  fluke,  at  the  time  of  its  birth,  exhibits  the 
figure  of  an  inverted  cone,  its  anterior  extremity, 
which  is  broad  and  somewhat  flattened,  supporting 
a  central  proboscis-like  elevation.  A  small,  dark 
spot  on  the  upper  surface  and  having  the  form  of  a 
cross,  is  supposed  to  be  a  rudimentary  organ  of 
sight. 

After  a  few  days  the  cilia  (propellers)  drop  off; 
the  embryos  then  assume  the  characters  of  flat, 
creeping  larvae. 

Intermediate  Host. — Notwithstanding  its  curtailed 
locomotive  powers,  the  larvse  sooner  or  later  gains 
access  to  the  body  of  some  snail,  or  like  mollusk.  In 
this  new  habitation  they  again  reproduce  another 
larva;,  by  a  process  of  budding. 

The  latest  progeny,  called  radi;e,  are  furnished 
with  tails  and  migrate  from  their  molluscan  hosts, 
passing  into  the  water  to  lead  for  a  time  an  inde- 
pendent life. 

How  They  Reach  Cuttle. — It  is  believed  that  they 
again  re-enter  the  bodies  of  mollusks  or  aquatic  in- 
sects and,  having  lost  their  tails,  bury  themselves 
beneath  the  skin,  develop  still  more,  and  finally  in 
this  condition  are  conveyed  with  food  or  drink  into 
the  digestive  organs  of  its  final  host.  The  gastric 
fluid  here  dissolves  the  shell  of  the  snail,  thus  liber- 
ating the  larva-,  which  entering  the  common  liver 
duct  and  its  branches  rapidly  acquire  the  further  de- 
velopment of  a  fluke.  The  fluke  derives  its  nourishr 
ment  from  sucking  the  walls  of  the  biliary  ducts. 

Prevention,  Not  Cure. — All  medical  agents  that 
have  been  tried  for  its  removal  have  failed,  and 
therefore  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  except  fencing 
animals  away  from  the  water  and  forcing  them  to 
drink  from  clean  troughs.  As  the  fluke  does  not 
seem  to  thrive  on  salt  marshes,  the  idea  suggests  it- 
seif  of  always  supplying  a  liberal  amount  of  salt  for 
stock  to  have  free  access  to. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  our  dairymen  would  try 
the  experiment  of  forcing  their  stock  to  drink  clean 
well  water,  instead  of  permitting  them  to  satisfy 
their  thirst  in  the  swamps,  the  mortality  from  the 
assaults  of  the  liver  fluke  would  be  materially  les- 
sened. 

Ru rning  over  grass  lands  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  if 
it  could  be  safely  done,  would  undoubtedly  destroy 
most  of  the  larv;e. 

Treatment  for  Barbed-Wire  Cuts. 


To  THE  Editor :— Through  your  "Veterinary  Department," 
will  Dr.  Crcely  kindly  give  the  best  treatment  for  barbed  - 
wire  cuts  on  a  horse;  E.  M.  W. 

San  Dimas. 

Clip  the  hair  around  the  wound.  Put  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  carbolic  acid  in  one  quart  of  warm  water  and 
wash  the  cut  thoroughly.  Apply  this  lotion  on  cot- 
ton and  bandage  loosely:  Acetate  lead,  1  ounce;  sul- 
phate zinc,  (i  drachms;  tincture  opium,  1  ounce; 
tincture  arnica,  2  ounces;  water,  1  pint.  Mix  and 
make  a  lotion. 

If  it  gets  too  dry  apply  the  following  healing  salve: 
Zinc  ointment,  2  ounces;  iodoform,  i  ounce;  glyce- 
rine, 1  ounce;  carbolic  acid,  \  drachm. 

If  proud  flesh  forms  rub  over  the  surface  once 
daily  with  silver  caustic.  Du.  Creely. 

i     San  Francisco. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Wishes. 


VVunst  on  a  time  some  boys  wuz  goin'  down 
to  the  creek  to  swim, 

An'  there  wuz  one  lil  boy^his  mother  she 
wuz  a-feared  fur  him. 

He  teased  so  hard  to  see  the  boys  jump  off 
the  springboard  plank 

At  last  she  said  he  might  go  'long  an'  jcs  set 
on  the  bank. 

Hut  he  furgot,  wen  the  fun  began,  he'd  prom- 
ised he  wouldn't  go  in; 

Ncn,  wen  he  cumed  out  an'  started  home,  he 
'membered  it  agin. 

An'  when  they  reached  the  house  it  made  the 
fellers  want  to  shout — 

His  mother  said  "how  did  it  cum  his  shirt 
wuz  wrong  side  outi  " 

An'  nen  he  choked  down  in  his  throat,  and 
gived  a  kind  o'  cough, 

An'  said  he  "guessed  it  got  that  way  from 
wishin'  it  wuz  off.'' 

Hut  wen  she  went  an'  got  a  switch,  you  bet 
he  didn't  snicker; 

y>  see,  he  couldn't  change  his  pants  by  wish- 
in'  they  wuz  thicker. 

—A.  T.  Saunders  in  Chicago  Times-Herald. 


Trial  of  the  Census  Taker. 


"How  many  in  your  family:"  the  census 

"Hoomony:"   Mrs.  Kafferty  she  shook  her 

tousled  head. 
"Well,  shure,  I  think  thero  is  elivin.  .list 

let  me  count,"  said  she. 
"There's  Mike,  my  mon  thot's  did,  an  me  an 

Patsy—  thot  makes  three — 
The  triplets  four  and  Mary  five,  Tim  six  an 

Hridget  sivin ; 
The  blessed  twins  is  eight.    Thot's  all." 

"But  that  is  not  eleven." 

■  Now,  wait  a  bit.   There's  me,  thot's  wan, 

an  little  Patsy,  two; 
The  triplets,   three,  an  Bridget,   four,  an 

Timmy  there  by  you 
Is  live,  an  poor  did  Mike  is  six,  and  me  darlin 

little  twins 

Is  sivin,  an  lvaty,  eight.    Oh,  dear!   Now,  if 

1  jist  begins 
Wid  Mike  thot's  did-heaven  rest  his  sowl  I— 

I'm  shure  to  get  thim  right, 
For 'dade  there's  livin;  leastways  there  was 

when  they  went  to  bid  lasht  night. 

"  l'oor  Mike  was  wan,  the  twins  is  two, 

Timmy  and  Patsy,  four, 
An  Mary,  live,  an  Mike— oh,  no;  I  counted 

him  before — 
An  Mary,  live,  an  Bridget,  six— ah,  now  I've 

got  them  straight- 
Aii  Katy,  sivin,  the  triplets,  eight— shure  the 

triplets  make  eight — 
An  Katy,  sivin,  the  triplets,  eight.  Where 

have  the  ithers  gone  i 
By  all  the  saints  in  hivin.  1  know  I've  counted 

ivery  wan. 

"  Now,  whist  and  sthop  yer  sphakin.  I'll 

count  thim  jist  wance  more. 
There's  me  and  Tim  an  Pat*y  an  Katy  ;  thot 

is  four. 

The  triplets  an  the  twins  is  six,  an  Bridget— 

now,  jist  wait — 
An  Bridget,  sivin,  an  poor  did  Mike — yis, 

poor  did  Mike  makes  eight. 
Vis,  thot  is  right,"  said  Mrs.  K.,  and  rubbed 

her  tousled  pate. 
"  I  fought  there  was  elivin,  but  I  see  there 

is  but  eight." 


Aunt  Rivers's  Parrots. 


Our  house  had  become  a  perfect 
pandemonium.  We  were,  as  a  family, 
particularly  fond  of  pets.  Mother  had 
her  cages  of  canaries,  brother  Bob  had 
a  fascinating  Marmoset  monkey,  Sue 
and  her  long-haired  Angora  cat  were 
inseparable,  and  I  was  the  proud  pos- 
sessor of  the  very  sweetest  pug  that 
New  York  City  could  boast. 

As  was  to  be  expected  in  such  a 
household,  there  were  moments  of  tur- 
moil, as,  for  instance,  when  the  cat, 
urged  on  by  the  monkey's  teasing, 
would  frighten  the  canaries,  whose 
shrill,  ear-splitting  shrieks  success- 
fully rivalled  the  sharp  barks  of  the 
pug.  Hut  after  Aunt  Rivers  came  to 
us  we  realized  that,  comparatively 
speaking,  we  bad  been  living  in  peace 
und  harmony. 

Aunt  Rivers  was  somewhat  peculiar. 
Her  hobbies  changed  from  week  to 
week,  and  she  was  rich  enough  to 
gratify  every  passing  fancy.  Her  col- 
lection of  antique  china  turned  the 
heads  of  half  the  pottery  hunters  in  the 
city.  When  she  came  to  us  she  de- 
manded the  two  largest  rooms  of  our 
rather  contracted  domicile.  In  one 
the  cabinet  of  precious  Sevres  and 
Crown  Derby  were  set  up;  in  the  other 
she  deposited  her  troublesome  but 
precious  self.  This  arrangement  was 
by  no  means  agreeable  to  us.  but  then 


Aunt  Rivers  was|Swealthy  and  we 
were  well,  in  circumstances  that  were 
rendered  more  comfortable  by  her 
promptly  paid  board  bill.  Besides 
this,  we  were  her  nearest  relatives, 
and  presumably  her  heirs,  unless,  in- 
deed, as  was  not  unlikely,  she  chose  to 
endow  her  pet  institution — the  Home 
for  Half  Orphans. 

However,  to  do  us  justice,  it  was 
quite  as  much  kindliness  of  heart  as  an 
eye  to  future  gains  that  made  us  put 
up  with  her  peccadilloes. 

It  was  the  third  morning  of  her  stay 
with  us.  We  were  yawning  furtively 
around  the  breakfast  room,  for  Aunt 
Rivers  was  addicted  to  very  early  ris- 
ing, and  the  whole  family  suffered  in 
consequence.  She  had  taken  possession 
of  mother's  easy  chair  in  the  sunny  bay 
window,  full  of  gay  geraniums  and 
glossy  ivies.  The  Marmoset,  intent  on 
mischief,  was  swinging  from  a  picture 
cord  overhead.  A  flower  in  aunt's  cap 
tempted  him.  In  a  trice  he  swung 
down  the  ivy  stem,  grabbed  the  white 
cap  and  also,  unfortunately  for  Hob, 
aunt's  false  "front."  Themoreangry 
aunt  grew  at  this  onslaught  the  more 
did  .lacko  grin  and  chatter  over  his 
luck.  I  shall  never  forget  how  he 
looked  perched  on  the  top  of  the  win- 
dow casement,  combing  with  his  long 
ringers  those  rows  of  stiff  curls. 

After  a  lively  scramble,  Hob  recov- 
ered the  pilfered  articles  and  led  his 
pet  from  the  room,  but  Aunt  Rivers' 
expression  as  she  resettled  her  cap  and 
front  was  not  suggestive  of  a  golden 
future  for  him  at  least. 

Then  mother's  canaries  began  to  take 
their  morning  baths  and  to  splash 
water  and  birdseed  about.  This  un- 
tidy practice  gave  aunt  a  second  griev- 
ance, and  poor  mother  was  soon  in  dis- 
grace, while  Sue  and  I  inwardly  won- 
dered if  the  Angora  or  the  pug  would 
be  the  next  to  misbehave,  to  the  af- 
fliction of  its  devoted  owner. 

"The  disgusting  caged  creatures," 
said  Aunt  Rivers,  glowering  at  the 
canaries  and  brushing  a  heap  of  sand 
and  cracked  seed  from  her  trim  silk 
apron.  "How  you  allow  such  a  nui- 
sance, Maria,  passes  my  understand- 
ing." 

"Caged  creatures  !  "  The  idea  struck 
both  mother  and  Bob,  who  had  guile- 
lessly wandered  back  to  the  scene  of 
his  discomfiture.  Perhaps  a  parrot — a 
trained  one  that  could  be  allowed  the 
liberty  of  the  house — might  soothe 
Aunt  Rivers'  ruffled  feelings. 

An  hour  later  when  mother  came  in 
from  market  her  usually  placid  face 
was  purple  with  mortification,  while 
shrill  screams  issued  from  the  innocent 
looking  basket  which  she  carried. 

Our  dear,  staid  mother !  We  had 
never  seen  her  in  such  a  state  before. 
She  undid  the  basket  cover  hastily, 
and,  with  a  wild  war-whoop,  out  popped 
an  indignant  parrot.  He  had  been 
hooting  in  the  same  style  for  blocks 
and  blocks.  He  was  a  beautiful  bird, 
though  his  plumage  of  vivid  green  but 
half  concealed  the  changing  under  tints 
of  yellow  and  scarlet,  and,  after  his 
presentation  to  aunt,  mother  again  rose 
in  favor,  for  the  knowing  bird  curbed 
his  wrath  and  greeted  his  new  owner 
with  a  rapturous  "Good  morning, 
ma'am." 

The  storm  was  averted.  Aunt  with- 
drew her  threat  of  seeking  a  home 
elsewhere,  and  Sue  and  I  were  detailed 
to  continue  the  work  of  unpacking  and 
classifying  her  collections  of  china. 

Presently  from  the  corner  window  we 
espied  Bob  coming  home  for  luncheon. 
Behind  him  came  a  small  colored  boy 
bearing  a  cage. 

"Another  parrot,  Sue,"  I  laughed, 
and  we  both  crept  down  stairs  to  see 
the  fun. 

Bob's  ottering  was  a  gayly  feathered 
native  of  Bengal,  said  to  converse  in 
three  languages.  Perhaps  he  did  so  ! 
Certainly  some  of  his  English  repertoire 
might  have  been  improved  upon.  As  an 
initiatory  exercise  he  cocked  his  head 
aside,  scrutinized  mother's  purchase 
saucily,  and  gave  a  derisive  shout  of 
"Game  old  devil ! " 

Poor  Bob  !  He  looked  ready  to  sink 
through  the  floor  with  chagrin,  but 
aunt,  whose  whims  were  past  finding 
out,  was  decidedly  pleased.  She  an- 
nounced that  she  had  often  wished  to 


found  a  [home  for  the  improvement  of 
English-speaking  parrots,  and  that 
these  two  birds  should  form  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  institution. 

That  was  Aunt  Rivers  right  over 
again.  She  was  happy  only  in  her  col- 
lections, were  they  of  mummy  cloths, 
antique  china  or  lame  dogs.  An  ob- 
ject bad  no  value  to  her  except  as  an 
integral  part  of  a  collection. 

So  it  came  about  that  our  house  be- 
came a  home  for  parrots.  Sue  and  I 
clubbed  our  scanty  resources  and  pro- 
cured a  Cuban  infant  of  nine  months, 
whose  remarks  were  confined  to  such 
hackneyed  efforts  as  "Polly  wants  a 
cracker."  Her  wishes  were  also  made 
known  to  her  friends,  and  like  the 
wishes  of  other  maiden  ladies  in  her 
circumstances  were  carefully  attended 
to.  The  president  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  the  institution  for  half  or- 
phans sent  out  an  old  stager,  who 
maintained  a  grim  silence,  while 
our  bachelor  rector,  Rev.  Ralph  Hunt, 
who  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago 
had  been  a  suitor  of  aunt's,  presented 
another  veteran,  which  he  had  ob- 
tained from  a  retired  sea  captain. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  house  be- 
came scandalously  noisy.  Passers  by 
would  stare  at  the  windows,  doubtless 
wondering  how  it  came  about  that  a 
private  lunatic  asylum  had  been  opened 
in  that  otherwise  orderly  neighbor- 
hood. Had  it  not  been  for  the  remark- 
able events  which  brought  about  the 
breaking  up  in  part  of  our  establish- 
ment, I  am  quite  sure  that  mother  as 
a  householder  would  have  been  in- 
dicted for  maintaining  a  public  nui- 
sance. 

Sue  certainly  had  the  most  annoy- 
ance to  put  up  with.  Poor  girl  !  She 
had  gone  about  with  red  eyelids  for 
weeks.  Dr.  Farquhar.  the  old  doctor's 
assistant,  had  come  to  spend  an  even- 
ing with  her.  There  was  nothing  un- 
usual in  this  ;  in  fact,  it  was  the  fifth 
evening  that  week,  but  this  time  he 
asked  Sue  a  very  special  question. 
She  had  shyly  slipped  away  to  the  win- 
dow to  give  her  answer  from  that  van- 
tage point,  but  before  she  had  time  for 
a  word  a  voice  precisely  like  her  own 
in  modulation  replied  :  "Go  home,  you 
fool ! " 

Now  Dr.  Farquhar  is  a  hot-tempered 
man,  rather  prone  to  act  on  impulse. 
On  this  occasion  he  waited  for  no 
further  remarks,  but  made  a  hasty  de- 
parture well  punctuated  by  the  vicious 
slam  he  gave  to  the  front  door,  while 
the  guilty  parrot  that  had  caused  all 
the  mischief  burst  into  a  roar  of  hoarse 
laughter.  I  hurried  down,  only  to  find 
Sue  shaking  her  fist  at  a  bird  perched 
on  the  window  ledge  above. 

"  Oh,  you  beast !  Wouldn't  I  like  to 
wring  your  neck!"  she  ejaculated,  as 
the  tears  streamed  down  her  face. 

This  from  our  even-tempered  Sue  was 
quite  equal  to  profanity,  and  soon  she 
poured  out  the  whole  ridiculous,  but 
nevertheless  painful  story  to  me. 

It  did  seem  too  bad.  Perhaps  this 
would  change  Sue's  life  forever.  And 
to  add  aggravation  to  injury  the  spoil 
sport  proved  to  be  the  wretched  offer- 
ing of  the  president  of  the  board  of 
managers  for  half  orphans — a  bird  that 
had  stubbornly  resisted  all  our  at- 
tempts to  cajole  him  into  speech. 

About  this  time  Aunt  Rivers  mounted 
her  next  hobby.  She  become  hypo- 
chondrical,  and  imagined  herself  the 
victim  of  half  the  diseases  that  afflict 
mankind.  I  nearly  ruined  my  eyesight 
poring  over  medical  records  for  her  edi- 
fication. We  all  scoffed  at  the  notion 
that  there  was  anything  more  serious 
than  a  touch  of  indigestion  ailing  her, 
but  outwardly  we  were  her  devoted 
nurses.  At  her  request  we  moved  her 
bed  into  the  airy  front  room,  where, 
with  her  cabinets  of  china  and  her 
precious  parrots  about  her,  we  confi- 
dently awaited  her  recovery. 

As  the  days  went  by  there  was  but 
little  improvement  in  her  state.  Her 
strong  belief  in  her  ill  health  kept  her 
down  as  effectually  as  if  a  fatal  illness 
had  her  in  its  toils.  I  was  not  sur- 
prised when  she  aroused  me  one  night 
to  send  in  post  haste  for  the  doctor 
and  glergyman.  "The  end,"  she  in- 
formed me  sepulchrally,  "the  end  has 
come." 

The  old  doctor  was  ill,  and  Dr.  Far- 


quhar came  in  his  stead.  Sue  grew 
very  white  as  he  entered  the  room.  At 
the  same  moment  the  fat  old  rector 
came  wheezing  in  with  such  evident 
concern  in  his  puffy  countenance  that  1 
felt  ashamed  of  ever  having  laughed  at 
him,  and  began  to  wonder  if  ho  really 
cared  for  Aunt  Rivers.  Awakened  by 
the  disturbance  and  the  light,  the  rec- 
tor's parrot  sent  up  an  aggrieved  shout 
of  "Who  the  devil  are  you?"  This 
was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak.  I 
hope  never  to  bear  such  sounds  again. 
There  was  a  general  uproar,  in  which 
such  remarks  as  "Who  the  devil," 
"Polly  wants  a  cracker,"  and  "Good 
morning,  ma'am"  were  readily  distin- 
guished. Then  by  way  of  a  duet,  the 
rector's  parrot  united  with  Bob's  offer- 
ing in  giving  utterance  to  a  volly  of 
oaths  that  I  blush  to  think  of. 

To  diversify  further  these  remark- 
able proceedings,  the  Angora  and  the 
pug,  that  we  had  left  sleeping  quietly 
in  their  respective  baskets,  came 
bounding  in  from  opposite  directions, 
and,  fancying  this  an  opportune  occa- 
sion for  settling  some  long-cherished 
differences  of  opinion,  engaged  in 
mortal  combat. 

The  rector,  in  his  anxiety  to  separate 
them,  stumbled  on  an  immense  medical 
work  which  I  had  carelessly  left  on  the 
floor,  and  in  struggling  to  regain  his 
balance  lurched  against  one  of  the 
china  cabinets,  which  came  crashing  to 
the  floor.  For  the  next  five  minutes 
there  was  a  grand  melee  of  rector, 
dog,  cat  and  broken  glass  and  china, 
and  above  all  the  tumult  came  aunt's 
voice:  "Ralph,  dearest,  say  you're 
not  hurt  and  I'll  name  the  day."  And 
actually  the  fat  old  parson  somehow 
got  on  his  feet,  and,  with  blood  flowing 
from  the  cuts  on  his  hands  and  feet, 
bent  over  and  kissed  her,  to  the  utter 
astonishment  of  Dr.  Farquhar,  who, 
after  being  summoned  to  a  death-bed, 
suddenly  found  himself  intruding  upon 
the  privacy  of  a  family  with  whom  his 
own  connection  had  been  severed. 

In  the  first  lull  in  the  uproar  a  dulcet 
voice  very  near  his  ear  whispered: 
"  Go  home,  you  old  fool  "  — a  direction 
which  the  hot-tempered  doctor  would 
have  been  but  glad  to  follow  had  not  a 
sudden  misgiving  beset  him.  The 
width  of  the  room  lay  between  him  and 
Sue.  The  whisper,  therefore,  could 
not  have  come  from  her.  A  sudden 
light  dawned  on  the  young  physician, 
for  the  wretched  half-orphan  parrot 
here  hopped  on  the  bed  and  surveyed 
him  with  a  sardonic  grin. 

He  threw  a  pleading  glance  at  Sue, 
who  straightway  disappeared  from  the 
room,  and  when  I  stumbled  over  them 
on  the  staircase  a  half  hour  later  the 
pair  were  quite  oblivious  of  parrots  or 
any  other  causes  of  disturbance. 

Aunt  Rivers  speedily  recovered  and 
was  married  to  the  lover  of  her  youth 
a  month  later.  If  you  wish  to  see  a 
devoted  middle-aged  couple,  happy  in 
the  society  of  their  five  pets,  I  would 
advise  you  to  call  at  the  rectory  on 

K  street.    Aunt  has  dropped  many 

of  her  idiosyncrasies,  and  has  no  inten- 
tion of  departing  this  life  at  present. 
Bob's  whimsical  fear  lest  she  might 
take  to  collecting  husbands  is  in  no 
danger  of  being  realized.  Sue,  too,  is 
happily  married  and  lives  near  by,  but 
mother  sometimes  remarks  that  she 
hopes  Bob  and  I  will  remain  single  un- 
less we  step  into  matrimony  by  some 
less  noisy  agency  than  Aunt  Rivers's 
parrots. — M.  C.  F.  Frazer. 


Popular  Science. 


The  owl's  wise  look  is  the  result  of  a 
physiological  oddity,  his  eyes  being 
fixed  immovably  in  their  sockets. 

Only  one  person  in  fifteen  has  perfect 
eyes,  the  larger  percentage  of  defect- 
iveness prevailing  among  fair-haired 
people. 

The  total  duration  of  bright  sunshine 
for  a  week  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  re- 
cently amounted  to  nine  hours,  in  an 
English  town  sixteen  hours  and  in 
London  but  a  little  over  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

Although  the  brain  is  perpetually 
active,  yet  the  whole  of  it  is  never  at 
work  at  one  time.  The  two  hem- 
ispheres or  halves  do  not  operate  si- 
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multaneously,  but  alternate  in  action — 
now  it  is  the  one  half,  then  the  other. 

For  seven  years  the  St.  Lawrence 
river  gradually  decreases  in  depth; 
then  for  seven  years  it  gradually  in- 
creases in  depth,  the  difference  in  level 
being  about  five  feet.  Why  it  does  so 
no  one  has  yet  discovered. 

A  chameleon  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  seen  by  Mr.  Blakiston  to 
turn  white  with  fear,  having  been 
saved  from  the  attacks  of  a  cat.  The 
most  extraordinary  thing  about  this 
lizard  is  the  wonderful  way  in  which 
the  two  eyes  work  quite  independently 
of  each  other,  and  "enable  it  to  sur- 
vey comfortably  objects  in  quite  oppo- 
site directions." 


Gems  of  Thought. 


If  religion  has  done  nothing  for  your 
temper,  it  has  done  nothing  for  your 
soul. — Clayton. 

You  cannot  dream  yourself  into  a 
character;  you  must  hammer  and  forge 
yourself  one. — J.  A.  Froude. 

The  secret  of  life  is  not  to  do  what 
one  likes,  but  to  try  to  like  that  which 
one  has  to  do;  and  one  does  come  to 
like  it    in  time.  —Dinah  Mulock  Craik. 

Till  a  man  can  judge  whether  they  be 
truth  or  no,  his  understanding  is  but 
little  improved  and  thus  men  of  much 
reading  are  greatly  learned,  but  may 
be  little  knowing.  -Locke. 

To  resist  with  success  the  frigidity 
of  old  age,  one  must  combine  the  body, 
the  mind  and  the  heart.  To  keep  these 
in  parallel  vigor,  one  must  exercise, 
study  and  love. — Bonstetten. 

Keligious  faith  and  purpose  are  the 
only  certain  safeguards  against  the 
growing  perils  of  life.  So  far  as  there 
has  been  among  educated  men  a  decline 
of  loyalty  to  Christ  and  PI  is  Gospel, 
there  has  been  a  decline  in  those  quali- 
ties which  claim  confidence  and  honor, 
which  insure  unblemished  reputation, 
which  minister  to  social  well-being  and 
to  the  integrity  and  purity  of  public 
life. — A.  P.  Peabody. 

It  was  religion  which,  by  teaching 
men  their  near  relation  to  God,  awak- 
ened in  them  the  consciousness  of  their 
importance  as  individuals.  It  was  the 
struggle  for  religious  rights  which 
opened  their  eyes  to  all  their  rights. 
It  was  resistance  to  religious  usurpa- 
tion which  led  men  to  withstand  po- 
litical oppression.  It  was  religious 
discussion  which  roused  the  minds  of 
all  classes  to  free  and  vigorous  thought. 
W.  E.  Channing. 

Of  the  great  prizes  of  human  life  it 
is  not  often  the  iot  of  the  most  enter- 
prising to  obtain  many;  they  are  placed 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  path,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  approach  one  of  them 
without  proportionably  receding  from 
another,  whence  it  results  that  the 
wisest  plans  are  founded  on  a  com- 
promise between  good  and  evil,  where 
much  that  is  the  object  of  desire  is 
finally  relinquished  and  abandoned  in 
order  to  secure  superior  advantages. — 
Robert  Hall. 

There  is  nothing  better  worth  learn- 
ing than  the  joy  there  is  in  the  simple 
rhythm  of  life.  When  a  man  has  once 
learned  the  great  fourth  command- 
ment, the  duty  of  leisure;  when  he  has 
emancipated  himself  from  the  greatest 
of  all  slavery,  the  slavery  of  hurry — 
every  day  and  every  season  and  every 
year  —then  he  has  but  one  more  thing 
to  learn,  and  that  is  to  consecrate  this 
beauty  of  the  rhythm  of  life  to  the 
worship  of  God.  Thus  he  finds  happi- 
ness.—Prof.  Richard  G  reen  Moulton. 


Pleasantries. 


Mr.  Boggs  (reading  English  history) 
—The  Prince  of  Wales  in  1708—  Mrs. 
Boggs  (interrupting) — The  Prince  of 
Wales  in  1798  !  Goodness  1  I  didn't 
know  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  such  an 
old  man  !— Our  Dumb  Animals. 

Miss  Mobile — Well,  Martha,  how  is 
your  husband  now?  Martha— Po'ly, 
miss,  po'ly.  He's  got  that  exclamatory 
rheumatism.  Miss  Mobile — You  mean 
inflammatory  rheumatism,  Martha. 
"Exclamatory"  means  to  cry  out. 
Martha   (with    solemn  conviction)— 


That's  it,  mum,  that's  it !  He  don't 
do  nothing  but  holler  !  —  Northern 
Christian  Advocate. 

"So,  after  they  began  to  fear  they 
had  buried  the  man  alive  they  exhumed 
him."  "Exhumed  him?  What  for  ? 
Why  on  earth  didn't  they  go  at  once 
and  have  him  dug  up?" — Chicago 
Record. 

"  My  wife  was  rather  worried  when 
I  left  her  this  morniDg."  "What  was 
the  trouble?"  "Well,  she  had  been 
worrying  about  something  or  other 
last  night,  and  this  morning  she  could- 
n't remember  what  it  was." — Twinkles. 

An  Irish  sailor  fell  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  rigging  on  the  first  lieu- 
tenant, carrying  him  to  the  deck. 
"Where  did  you  come  from,  you  ras- 
cal ? "  said  the  lieutenant,  as  soon 
as  he  gained  his  feet.  "From  the 
north  of  Ireland,  your  honor. — Ex- 
change. 

Scene  in  a  Sunday-school  :  Johnny — 
I  say,  Miss  Jones,  I  know  now  why  you 
didn't  want  me  to  rob  bird  nests  last 
spring.  Miss  Jones  (with  an  oriole  in 
her  hat) — Why  was  it,  Johnny?  Johnny 
(gazing  with  admiring  eyes  at  the  hat) 
— 'Cause  you  wanted  the  birds  to  grow 
big  enough  to  wear  'em.— Kate  Field's 
Washington. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Horizontal  tucks  in  both  wide  and 
narrow  widths  are  a  special  feature  of 
the  bodice  just  at  present,  and  like 
cords  and  lace  insertions  they  are  set 
in  all  kinds  of  materials.  Little  bo- 
leros are  laid  in  deep  tucks  all  over, 
and  if  made  of  cloth  a  lighter  effect  is 
sometimes  accomplished  by  using  silk 
or  mousseline  de  soie  folds  put  on  to 
lap  a  little  over  each  other  as  if  they 
were  tucks.  This  is  only  necessary 
when  the  material  is  cloth;  but  mous- 
seline de  soie  folds  are  pretty  on  the 
silk  bodice. 

The  bolero  is  still  in  vogue,  but  it  is 
prophesied  that  as  the  season  advances 
it  will  be  less  in  evidence,  except  on 
the  plainer  gowns.  The  particular 
shape  which  is  perhaps  the  latest 
opens  like  the  bodice  on  one  side,  and 
knife-plaited  frills  of  silk  or  lace  are 
the  finish.  The  jaunty  little  open  af- 
fairs, more  like  trimming  than  a  jacket, 
are  made  very  artistic  by  the  lovely 
materials  of  which  they  are  con- 
structed. 

Applique  laces  and  embroideries, 
jewelled  laces  and  laces  without  jewels, 
and  all  sorts  of  beaded  effects  are  in 
use  for  this  little  accessory  of  dress. 
Some  of  the  organdie  gowns  have  bo- 
lero effects,  made  of  alternate  rows  of 
colored  satin  ribbon,  an  inch  wide,  and 
lace  insertions,  with  a  lace  frill  on  the 
edge.  Others  are  made  of  the  muslin, 
with  one  row  of  insertion  and  a  lace 
edge. 

Polka-dotted  foulard  is  a  favorite  ma- 
terial for  demi-toilettes,  but  the  dot  is 
much  larger  than  has  been  used  in  past 
seasons.  Lyons  printed  foulards  are 
in  much  demand  for  morning  and  trav- 
eling toilettes,  and  are  made  up  with 
many  ruffles  and  frills,  but  not  much 
lace. 

Silk-and-linen  taffeta  is  a  very  styl- 
ish and  handsome  material.  It  looks 
like  heavy  batistes,  with  plaids  of  col- 
ored silk  running  over  it.  It  launders 
excellently,  and  is  exceedingly  dressy 
for  either  adults  or  children. 

Granite  cloth  is  largely  used  for 
tailor  gowns  and  street  costumes  gen- 
erally, and  is  as  attractive  in  appear- 
ance as  it  is  light,  cool  and  serviceable. 

Moire  antique  and  moire  velour  will 
be  the  most  fashionable  materials  for 
wedding  dresses  this  year,  although 
the  inevitable  white  satin  will  still  be 
seen  in  many  cases.  Brocade  is  but 
little  used  for  this  kind  of  gown,  in 
spite  of  the  many  beautiful  designs 
that  are  shown  in  it. 

Shepherd's  plaids  will  be  once  again 
in  evidence  this  summer,  combined  with 
plain  cloth,  and  in  many  cases  heavily 
braided.  Shepherd's  plaids  either  of 
silk  or  cloth,  in  large  size,  will  also  be 
used  for  shirt  waists.  Some  of  these 
will  have  collars  and  cuffs  of  the  same, 
and  with  others  plain  linen  collars  and 
cuffs  will  be  worn. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Hemstitch  and  other  drawn  work  is 
beautiful,  but  it  surely  lessens  the  dur- 
ability of  the  articles. 

It  is  really  more  economical  to  buy 
gingham  or  indigo  blue  calico  to  cover  j 
bed  comfortables  than  cheap,  sleazy 
calico. 

Before  fringing  towels,  napkins  and 
the  like,  draw  two  threads  where  the 
top  of  the  fringe  will  come  and  stitch 
through  the  open  line  with  a  lock- 
stitch machine. 

To  prevent  the  seams  on  white  goods 
that  are  sewed  lockstitch  from  draw- 
ing when  washed  soak  the  spool  of 
thread  in  hot  water,  and  dry  thor- 
oughly before  using. 

The  habit  of  dressing  too  warmly 
within  doors  in  the  winter  season  is 
earnestly  deprecated  by  physicians. 
The  temperature  of  modern  houses  and 
offices  is  usually  about  70°,  which  is 
summer  heat.  Yet  both  sexes  select 
thick  flannels  and  heavy  dresses  and 
coats  for  house  wear,  and  then  go  out 
into  an  atmosphere  many  degrees 
colder,  with  little  additional  protec- 
tion, especially  for  the  feet.  This  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  colds. 

Kerosene  oil  is  in  a  house  for  many 
purposes  besides  burning  in  lamps.  It 
is  said  it  will  take  iron  rust  and  fruit 
stains  from  almost  any  kind  of  goods 
without  injuring  the  fabric.  Wash  the 
stained  part  in  kerosene  as  you  would 
in  water.  The  spots  must  be  washed 
in  the  kerosene  before  they  have  been 
put  into  soap  and  water,  or  it  will  do 
no  good.  In  washing  windows  or  mir- 
rors, if  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  kero- 
sene be  put  into  the  water  the  work 
will  be  done  more  quickly  and  with 
better  results. 

To  freshen  salt  fish,  lay  it  in  cold 
water  with  the  flesh  side  down,  so  as 
to  allow  the  salt  to  fall  to  the  bottom 
of  the  dish ;  otherwise  the  salt  will 
settle  on  the  skin  of  the  fish  aud  pre- 
vent its  freshening.  In  preparing 
codfish  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
cook  it  too  rapidly  or  too  long,  or  the 
flesh  will  become  tough  and  yellow. 
The  dish  should  be  placed  over  a  slow 
fire  and  allowed  to  simmer  only.  Every 
one  may  think  she  knows  how  to  make 
that  frequent  American  breakfast  dish, 
codfish  cakes,  but  there  are  codfish 
cakes  that  are  appetizing,  and  again 
there  are  codfish  cakes  that  one  does 
not  care  to  eat. 

Glassware  is  so  constantly  broken  in 
the  washing  that  it  is  well  to  have  this 
simple  rule  impressed  upon  the  mind 
of  the  maid  who  has  its  care  in  charge. 
A  glistening,  polished  surface  can  be 
best  attained  by  immersion  in  hot, 
soapy  water,  followed  by  thorough 
rinsing  in  another  water  equally  warm. 
If  the  glass  is  put  into  the  pan  and  the 
water  added  it  is  pretty  sure  to  crack; 
if  it  is  added  to  the  water  there  is  no 
danger  whatever,  no  matter  how  great 
the  heat.  Servants  seem  slow  to  un- 
derstand this  difference,  and  some- 
times demonstration  is  better  than 
theory,  since  the  matter  depends  en- 
tirely upon  how  it  is  done. 

Gasoline  is  a  very  effective  cleanser, 
but  it  often  leaves  a  dark  circle  about 
the  soiled  spot  that  is  more  disfiguring 
than  the  original  one.  But  draperies, 
no  matter  whether  of  delicate  silk  or 
heavy  chenille,  that  are  streaked  with 
dust  and  grime  can  be  beautifully 
cleansed  by  a  thorough  washing  in  gas- 
oline. Do  it  in  the  open  air,  away 
from  fire,  and  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, washing  and  rinsing  one  before 
wetting  another.  Cover  the  curtain 
with  gasoline ;  work  it  up  and  down 
and  rub  spots  with  the  hands;  fold 
lengthwise  and  put  through  the 
wringer  ;  rinse  in  gasoline  ;  wring  out  ; 
pull  carefully  into  shape  ;  hang  length- 
wise of  the  line  and  in  the  shade. 

Lace  or  delicately  embroidered  hand- 
kerchiefs may  be  cleaned  easily  and 
satisfactorily  at  home  by  preparing  a 
suds  of  warm  soft  water  and  ivory  or 
white  castile  soap.  If  there  are  any 
soiled  places  on  the  handkerchief  rub 
them  with  a  little  soap,  and  put  them 


in  the  warm  suds,  and  let  them  remain 
over  night.  In  the  morning  rub  lightly 
until  clean,  and  rinse  in  clear,  soft  wa- 
ter. Do  not  wring  them,  but  squeeze 
each  piece  in  the  hand.  Dissolve  a  half 
teaspoonful  of  gum  arabic  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  and  when  cool  dip  the 
handkerchiefs  in  it.  When  taken  from 
the  water  press  perfectly  smooth  on  an 
unused  marble  top  table  or  a  mirror, 
picking  out  all  the  little  loops  in  the 
lace.  Let  them  remain  until  properly 
dry,  and  they  will  not  need  ironing. 
This  method  of  drying  gives  them  a 
new  look  that  cannot  be  given  them 
with  an  iron. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Frosted  Fruits.— Carefully  drain  all 
the  liquid  from  preserved  peaches, 
cherries,  currants,  or  any  other  fruit 
which  retains  its  shape.  Roll  the  fruit 
in  powdered  sugar,  and  you  have  a 
dainty  for  luncheon  or  dessert  which 
will  keep  fresh  for  some  time. 

Apricot  Dumpling.— Make  a  good, 
rich  biscuit  paste;  roll  out  quickly  and 
cut  in  pieces  three  inches  square. 
Strain  the  juice  from  stewed  apricots 
and  put  a  couple  of  pieces  in  the  center 
of  each  square  of  paste.  Pinch  the 
corners  together  and  bake  a  nice 
brown.    Serve  with  cream. 

Ginger  Snaps.— One  egg,  one  cup  of 
molasses,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of 
butter  and  lard  mixed,  one-half  cup  of 
boiling  water,  one  level  tablespoonful 
of  soda  dissolved  in  water,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  ginger,  flour  enough  to 
mold  out  rather  soft.  Roll  out  thin  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Creaeed  Beef. —  Scrape  perfectly 
lean  beef  to  pulp,  mince,  put  in  a  pan 
with  salt,  pepper,  one  tablespoonful  of 
water,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  rich 
cream,  butter  the  size  of  an  egg.  Cook 
two  minutes,  stirring  constantly.  Add 
one  tablespoonful  of  cracker  dust,  one 
tablespoonful  of  made  mustard. 

Aunt  Addie's  Sponge  Cake.— Three 
eggs,  one  and  one-half  cups  powdered 
sugar,  one  and  one-half  cups  cold 
water,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar, and  one-half  teaspoonful  saleratus  ; 
put  in  flour  dry,  two  cups  of  flour. 
Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff 
froth.  Beat  the  yolks  with  the  sugar. 
Sift  the  saleratus. 

Auntie's  Molasses  Candy.— One  cup 
of  molasses,  two  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup 
of  water  and  one  tablespoon  of  vinegar. 
Just  before  it  is  done  add  a  small  piece 
of  butter.  Let  all  but  the  butter  boil 
briskly  without  stirring  until  the  crisp 
threads  will  fall  from  a  spoon  (about 
half  an  hour),  then  pour  into  buttered 
platters  or  pans.  Commence  to  pull  as 
soon  as  it  is  cool  enough  to  handle. 
Another  way  to  test  is  to  drop  some  of 
the  boiling  mixture  into  cold  water, 
and  if  crisp  it  is  ready  to  cool. 

Maple  Cream. — An  excellent  sweet 
is  called  maple  cream.  It  is  made 
without  maple  sugar.  Put  two  cups  of 
dark  brown  sugar  and  half  a  cup  of 
rich  milk  or  cream  into  a  saucepan  and 
place  over  the  fire.  When  the  mixture 
comes  to  boiling  cook  for  five  minutes, 
then  add  a  piece  of  butter  of  the  size  of 
a  walnut,  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  and 
a  cup  of  chopped  walnuts.  Beat  the 
mixture  until  it  is  thick  and  creamy. 
Turn  this  into  buttered  tins,  and  when 
partly  cool  mark  off  into  squares. 

Smothered  Chops. — An  uncommon 
dish  is  smothered  chops,  and  it  is  nice 
for  a  course  luncheon.  For  this  dish 
use  the  small  French  chops.  Trim 
them  smoothly  and  broil  them  over  a 
quick  fire  for  ten  minutes.  For  a 
dozen  chops  take  the  breast  of  a 
chicken  and  chop  it  fine;  mix  with  the 
chicken  the  white  of  an  unbeaten  egg, 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  pinch  of  cayenne 
pepper,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  chopped 
parsley.  Thoroughly  mix  these  ingre- 
dients together  and  spread  the  mixture 
thickly  over  each  chop.  Brush  them 
with  egg,  making  sure  to  cover  every 
part,  and  then  sprinkle  them  with 
crumbs.  Lay  them  in  a  wire  basket, 
and  put  them  into  smoking-hot  fat  and 
cook  to  a  delicate  brown.  Arrange 
them  in  the  center  of  a  chop  dish  and 
pour  a  tomato  sauce  around  them. 
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Revolutionizing   Plant  Growth 
with  Ether. 

Consul  Kirk,  of  Copenhagen,  sends 
the  following  translation  from  Danne- 
brog  of  February  12,  1897,  of  an  ac- 
count of  an  interesting  discovery  in  the 
physiology  of  plants. 

Mr.  Johannsen,  lecturer  at  the  Agri- 
cultural High  School,  delivered  a  lec- 
ture two  evenings  ago  on  the  results 
so  far  obtained  by  the  etherizing 
method,  which  consists  in  developing 
plants  earlier  than  is  normal  to  them 
by  exposing  them  to  the  influence  of 
ether  fumes. 

By  exposing  sleeping  plants  to  the 
influence  of  ether  and  chloroform,  the 
result  is  obtained  that  each  plant,  after 
the  treatment  with  ether,  begins  to 
shoot;  they  have  thus  probably  been 
awakened  from  their  previous  condi- 
tion of  sleep  or  inactivity.  This  sleep 
is  due  to  a  regular  stoppage  of  activ- 
ity, which  causes  the  growth  to  cease. 

Mr.  Johannsen's  first  experiment 
was  made  with  willow  plants  and  next 
with  bulbs  and  hyacinths.  In  the  fall 
of  1894,  he  experimented  with  lilacs. 
As  a  result  of  these  experiments,  it 
was  proved  that  the  etherizing  of  the 
bulbs  had  no  effect  before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  roots;  the  condition  pro- 
duced by  the  ether  passed  before  the 
formation  of  the  roots  had  advanced 
sufficiently  to  cause  budding.  Mr.  Jo- 
hannsen has  also  made  some  experi- 
ments with  La  Reine;  the  growth  was 
considerable  and  the  development  of 
the  bulb  was  in  every  respect  satis- 
factory. The  experiment  was  com- 
menced on  November  20  and  on  Decem- 
ber 19  a  part  of  the  tulips  were  salable. 
The  problem  was  solved  as  regards 
La  Reine.  It  would,  however,  be  of 
greater  interest  to  produce  lilies  of  the 
valley.  The  experiment  in  this  direc- 
tion in  1895  was  promising,  but  the  re- 
sults this  year  were  very  poor. 

Interesting  and  important  are  the 
experiments  with  ligneous  plants.  Li- 
lacs grow  splendidly  when  placed  in  an 
air-tight  compartment  and  exposed 
forty-eight  hours  to  the  effect  of  500  or 
HOO  cubic  centimeters  of  ether,  and 
then  placed  in  a  hothouse.  Just  before 
Christmas,  the  plants  had  developed 
splendidly.  The  etherizing  of  the  plants 
will  cost  1  to  1]  cents  each.  The  main 
point  is  to  get  the  plants  to  shoot  at 
any  time  before  Christmas,  even  in 
September  and  October.  Mr.  Johann- 
sen has  had  blooming  lilacs  on  the  10th 
of  September,  but  the  plants  did  not 
develop  regularly.  It  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  proved  that  the  ether  is 
not  beneficial  if  applied  before  the  mid- 
dle of  November. 

The  ether  causes  a  derangement  in 
the  independence  which  should  char- 
acterize each  of  the  different  stages  of 
the  plant.  The  development  is  not 
harmonious,  owing  to  the  too  strong 
or  too  weak  action  of  the  ether.  Mr. 
Johannsen  will  now  try  to  gradually 
bring  the  plants  to  stand  the  action  of 
the  ether  by  giving  them  larger  and 
larger  doses.  Experiments  were  made 
with  certain  seeds;  for  instance,  the  lu- 
pine grass  and  barley,  and  it  was  at 
once  demonstrated  that  increasing 
doses  of  ether  had  a  powerful  effect. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  repetition  of  the 
ether  which  is  the  important  point  in 
the  treatment,  but  its  increasing  ap- 
plication. The  small  and  light  doses 
of  ether  have  a  harmonizing  and  equal- 
izing influence  on  the  growth  of  ger- 
minating plants. 

It  can  be  said  that  some  progress 
has  undoubtedly  been  made,  but  no  one 
can  tell  to  what  astonishing  results  this 
discovery  may  lead.  Tulips,  lilacs, 
etc.,  can  be  developed  much  earlier 
and  have  a  pretty  color  and  great  du- 
rability, as  the  ether  frees  the  plant  of 
decomposable  matter. 

To  etherize  the  plants,  they  are 
placed  in  an  air-tight  receptacle  and 
exposed  from  twenty-four  to  ninety-six 
hours  (generally  forty-eight  hours)  to 
the  influence  of  the  eiher.  Cylindrical 
glasses  are  used  for  small  plants,  and 
for  large  plants  an  oil-painted  box,  the 
interior  of  which  is  lined  with  tin  foil, 
1  feet  high  and  long  and  2J  feet  broad. 
On  the  lid  a  small  hole  is  made,  which 
is  closed  with  a  cork  and  the  ether  is 
conducted  through  this  hole.    As  ether 


Rattlesnakes,  Butterflies, 
and ...  ? 

Washington  Irving  said,  he  supposed  a  certain  hill  was  called 
"Rattlesnake  Hill"  because  it  abounded  in  —  butter/lies.  The 
••  rule  of  contrary  "  governs  other  names.  Some  bottles  are,  sup- 
posedly, labeled  "  Sarsaparilla  "  because  they  are  full  of  .  .  .  well, 
we  don't  know  what  they  are  full  of,  but  we  know  it's  not  sarsapa- 
rilla; except,  perhaps,  enough  for  a  flavor.  There's  only  one 
make  of  sarsaparilla  that  can  be  relied  on  to  be  all  it  claims.  It's 
Ayer's.  It  has  no  secret  to  keep.  Its  formula  is  open  to  all 
physicians.  This  formula  was  examined  by  the  Medical  Com- 
mittee at  the  World's  Fair  with  the  result  that  while  every  other 
make  of  sarsaparilla  was  excluded  from  the  Fair,  Ayer's  Sarsapa- 
rilla was  admitted  and  honored  by  awards.  It  was  admitted  be- 
cause it  was  the  best  sarsaparilla.  It  received  the  medal  as  the 
best.  No  other  sarsaparilla  has  been  so  tested  or  so  honored. 
Good  motto  for  the  family  as  well  as  the  Fair:  Admit  the  best, 
exclude  the  rest.  . 

Any  doubt  about  it?    Send  for  the  "  Curebook." 
It  kills  doubts  and  cures  doubters. 
Address:  J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


is  very  inflammable,  great  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  bring  candles  or 
matches  near  it.  The  ether  is  dis- 
solved at  from  15°  to  20°  C. 


Photography  in   Natural  Colors. 


Frank  H.  Mason,  United  States  Con- 
sul at  Frankfort,  Germany,  thus  de- 
scribes Chassagne's  discovery:  But  it 
remained  for  a  French  savant,  M.  Yille- 
dieu  Chassagne,  of  No.  40  Avenue  des 
Ternes,  Paris,  working  out  a  theory 
suggested  by  Dr.  Adrien  Dansac,  to 
find  the  real  philosopher's  stone,  and  to 
produce,  by  purely  chemical  means,  on 
sensitized  plates,  paper,  or  films,  pho- 
tographs showing  the  actual  colors  of 
the  subject  as  they  appear  in  nature. 
The  process  of  M.  Chassagne,  to  which 
he  has  devoted  many  years  of  study 
and  costly  experiment,  is  exceedingly 
direct  and  simple  in  its  practical  appli- 
cation, and  may  be  briefly  described  as 
follows: 

An  ordinary  sensitized  gelatin  plate 
is  first  treated  by  immersion  in  a  color- 
less solution  of  certain  salts,  the  secret 
of  which  the  iuventor  has  not  yet  re- 
vealed. This  plate,  being  exposed  in  a 
camera,  receives  a  negative  impres- 
sion, and  is  developed,  fixed,  and  fin- 
ished in  the  ordinary  manner,  produc- 
ing a  monochromatic  negative  precisely 
similar  in  appearance  to  any  other. 
That  is  to  say,  the  treatment  of  the 
dry  plate  by  the  mysterious  liquid  of 
M.  Chassagne  reveals  no  visible  effect 
in  the  appearance  of  the  negative 
which  is  produced  therefrom. 

From  this  negative  there  is  then 
printed,  by  the  usual  process  of  con- 
tact and  exposure  to  light,  a  positive, 
which  may  be  made  on  sensitized  pa- 
per, or  film,  or  glass  gelatin  plate, 
which  has  been  likewise  treated  before 
printing  with  the  same  colorless  and 
unexplained  solution.  Thus  far,  all  is 
monochromatic,  and  does  not  differ  in 
appearance  from  any  ordinary  nega- 
tive and  the  paper  print  or  transpar- 
ent positive  made  therefrom.  The 
miracle  now  appears  in  the  fact  that 
the  treatment  of  the  negative  plate  and 
positive  print  with  the  limpid  solution 
has  imparted  to  the  latter  the  occult 
instinct  of  selective  absorption;  in  other 
words,  the  power  to  absorb  and  assimi- 
late from  solutions  of  the  primary  col- 
ors the  exact  quantity  and  proportion 
of  each  tint  that  is  required  to  produce 
all  the  hues  and  gradations  of  nature. 

The  positive  is  now  passed  success- 
ively through  three  colored  solutions — 
blue,  red,  aud  green — and  from  these  it 


takes  up  by  absorption  the  proportion- 
ate amount  of  each  color  that  is  re- 
quired to  give  the  colors  and  grada- 
tions of  tint  which  were  present  in  the 
natural  subject  of  the  photograph.  If 
this  photograph  is  a  portrait,  the  flesh 
tints  become  warm  and  vital,  the  colors 
of  the  eyes,  hair,  acrd  every  detail  of 
hue  and  texture  in  the  costume,  jew- 
elry, etc.,  are  faithfully  reproduced.  If 
the  subject  is  a  landscape,  the  sky  be- 
comes blue  or  gray  as  in  nature,  the 
grass  and  all  the  elaborate  gamut  of 
green,  brown,  and  purple  shadows, 
which  occur,  for  instance,  in  a  wood  or 
group  of  trees  of  different  species  un- 
der strong  sunlight,  are  brought  out 
with  marvelous  fidelity.  Such  a  posi- 
tive, printed  or.  glass  as  a  transpar- 
ency, hung  in  a  window  and  studied 
from  behind  with  a  strong  monocle, 
produces  the  effect  of  looking  upon  the 
actual  landscape.  Paintings,  either  in 
oil  or  water  colors,  are  reproduced  so 
literally  as  to  fairly  deceive  the  eye,  in 
all  except  size,  the  photograph  cop- 
ies being,  of  course,  generally  much 
smaller  than  the  originals. 

From  this  brief  description  it  will  be 
obvious  that  the  discovery  of  M.  Chas- 
sagne is  embodied  in  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  four  liquids,  one  of  which 
is  colorless,  one  blue,  one  green,  and 
the  other  red.  The  process  of  using 
these  liquids,  which  is  so  simple  as  to 
be  within  the  easy  reach  of  any  profes- 
sional or  good  amateur  photographer, 
has  been  patented  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries where  patents  are  granted,  but 
the  composition  of  the  liquids  is  thus 
far  a  secret,  and  is  not  described  in 
the  applications. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cart 
The  Safeat,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Hnraes 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC*   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  9 1  .so  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  ubb.  »  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


PLATF7"nouALto 

&  UU.  16-18  ORUMM  STREET,  S-  F- 
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THESE  FIGURES  ARE  YEARS,  YEARS  IN  WHICH, 
SINGLE  INSTANCES,  PAINS  AND  ACHES 


S  Rheumatic,  Neuralgic,  Sciatic,  Lumbagic,j 

2  ^  _  I      HAVE  RAVAGED  THE  HUMAN  FRAME.    ST.  JACOBS 
ZQfll  OIL  CURED  THEM.    NO  BOAST  ;  THEY  ARE 

Z  *^V|  SOLID  FACTS  HELD  IN  PROOF. 


IN  E  W    YORK  CHAMPION, 


Best    Self-Dump  Rake, 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Operated. 
Four  sizes— 8  ft.,  (>  ft.,  10  ft.,  12  ft.  Combined  Pole 
and  Shafts.  All  steel  if  preferred.  Agents  every- 
where. Write  for  catalogue.  W.  C.  RARIG,  Gen. 
Agt,  310  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AUSTRALIAN  SALT  BUSH. 


THE  FORAGE  PLOT  FOR  ALKALI  SOILS. 


TRU/V1UULL    A  HEEBE, 

Growers,  Importers  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS,TREES&  PLANTS, 

419-431  SANSON K  STREET, 
Catalogue  Free  on  Application.  |  San  Franc  isco. 


SQUIRRELS 


GOPHERS 


KILLED 


.WITH  S/V\OKE, 


The  apparatus  costs  but  1-3.00. 

Material  used,  Straw  and  Sulphur. 

Circular  free.  F.  E.  BROWNE, 

Patentee, 
12.'5  K.  Fourth  Street,  Loh  Angeles. 


Confidence  Restored. 

Not  Pain*  OOnftdenoe,  that  was  never  lost  Pairs 
Increased  every  year  through  the  late  •  ■tin pro*- per* 
Oneness. "  Now  cunics  per-eent  increase  for  the 
month  of  April.    This  shows  t  hat  .people  like  the 

Colled  s  1:  and  like  m  buy  It  oflne  o«  ner- 

rather  than  those  who  attempt  to  appropriate  it 
without  leave  or  1  lonmci 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


DRILLING  MACHINES  of 

all  kinds  and  sizes  for 
drilling  w  ells  for  house, 
farm.  City  and  Village 
Water  Works,  Facto- 
ries, Ice  Plants,  Brew- 
eries   Irrigation,    Coal  and 
Mineral  Prospecting,  Oil  and 
Gas,  etc.    Latest  and  Best  30 
years  experience.  WRITE  US 
WHAT  YOU  WANT. 


LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 


From  27  to  60  Inches. 
From  7  to  1 1  Cables. 


Build  Your  Fence  Cheap 
100  Rods  Per  Day. 


HOLLY,  MICH. 


Best,  most  productive 
and  cheapest  land  in 
California,  on  line  of 
new  electric  railway, 
Sonoma  county;  {20  to 
$100  per  acre.  Crops 
never    fail.  Climate 
superb.   Send  for  de- 
scriptive catalogue.   SONOMA  COUNTY  LAND 
AND  POWER  COMPANY,  211  Pine  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal.  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Secretary. 


LAND 


NAVEL  ORANGE  GROVES. 

Owing  to  old  asre  and  inability  to  work,  I  would 
now  sell  a  half  Interest  in  two  or  three  Navel 
Orange  Groves,  near  town,  at  much  less  than 
their  value  and  on  very  easy  terms  to  the  right 
kind  of  a  younger  man,  to  work  and  manage  them. 
An  unequaled  opportunity  for  an  industrious  man 
to  secure  a  competence  without  risk.  Would  now 
sell  a  flue  bearing  grove  near  town  at  but  one-half 
of  its  present  value  and  on  unusually  favorable 
terms.  AddresB 

GEN.  J.  H.  FOI'NTAIN.  Riverside,  Cal. 


NOW  SPRAY  YOUR  ORCHARDS. 


I  contract  to  do  it  for  you, 
or  I  will  sell  you  the  best 
machines  in  the  world  to 
spray  or  whitewash  with 
yourself.    Catalogue  free. 

WM.  WAIN  WRIGHT. 
Mil  Jackson  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Tel.  No.  Sutter  2053. 


The  Universal  Supply  House.    Established  1888. 


FARM 
DAIRY 


SUPPLIES 


MINF. 
M  I  VL 


Groceries.  ♦  Hnnluare, 
Agricultural  Implements, 

Harness,  Boots,  Shoes,  Dry  Goods,  Music,  Etc. 
Send  4c  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Produce  Taken  In  Exchange. 
Home  Supply  Co.,  13Front  St.,  San  Francisco. C»l. 
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The  Honey  and  Blossom  Season. 


Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  of  Claremont  notes 
some  of  the  striking  features  of  Cali- 
fornia field  blooms  in  the  American  Jin 
Journal:  The  California  bee  keepers 
are  expecting  a  large  honey  crop  the 
present  season.  The  rain  has  been 
very  abundant  all  through  southern 
California.  The  flowers  are  already 
very  abundant,  and  there  seems  only 
one  further  factor  requisite  to  a  fine 
crop  of  honey  and  that  is  good  weather. 
Occasionally,  just  as  the  honey  season 
opens,  there  come  dry,  hot  winds,  or 
possibly  cold  winds,  which  seem  to  dry 
up  the  flowers,  so  that  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  nectar.  This,  however,  very 
rarely  happens  in  southern  California, 
and  so  we  may  hope  with  some  confi- 
dence for  a  good  honey  season. 

The  last  week  has  been  very  warm. 
The  flowers  have  opened  iu  great  num- 
bers, and  the  bees  have  been  fairly 
jubilant  as  they  rush  to  the  fields  in 
search  of  the  precious  nectar.  This 
has  led  to  swarming,  which  has  been 
taking  place  very  generally  the  past 
week.  It  is  feared  that  it  has  taken 
many  bee  keepers  by  surprise.  One 
bee  keeper  came  to  me  and  wished  to 
know  if  I  had  hives  to  spare.  The  wise 
bee  keeper  will  always  take  time  by 
the  forelock,  and  be  prepared  for  just 
such  emergencies.  It  is  not  wise  to 
leave  the  purchase  of  supplies  to  the 
last  moment.  Such  action  often  leads 
to  no  inconsiderable  loss.  In  California 
there  seems  the  less  excuse,  for  we 
usually  know  as  early  as  February  if 
the  rainfall  will  warrant  a  honey  sea- 
son. With  this  knowledge,  hives  and 
other  supplies  should  be  secured,  that 
all  may  be  in  readiness  at  the  dawn  of 
the  swarming  season,  as  also  at  the 
dawn  of  the  honey  season. 

The  new  comer  in  California  is  al- 
ways meeting  with  surprises.  This 
season  a  new  surprise  has  come  to  me. 
1  have  already  stated  in  the  American 
Bee,  Journal  that  California  flowers  are 
very  long  in  blossom.  I  think  this  more 
remarkable  of  California  than  of  any 
other  region  that  I  have  ever  visited. 
This  season  our  flowers  came  out  much 
earlier  than  they  did  in  either  of  the 
three  previous  years  since  I  came  here 
in  the  fall  of  1893.  My  class  in  botany 
is  pursuing  this  subject  from  April  to 
June,  inclusive.  As  I  saw  the  April 
flowers  out  in  March,  and  even  in  Feb- 
ruary, this  year,  I  felt  a  regret  that 
my  students  would  fail  to  study  many 
of  our  most  beautiful  blossoms.  I  find 
now  that  my  regrets  were  wholly  un- 
necessary, for  while  many  of  the  blos- 
soms came  out  several  weeks  earlier 
than  in  previous  years,  yet  I  find  nearly 
all  of  them  in  blossom  now.  In  fact,  I 
doubt  if  we  shall  miss  a  single  one.  It 
would  seem  that  some  of  the  flowers 
are  slower  to  develop,  and  thus  not  all 
feel  the  effects  of  the  early  seasons. 
This  adds  another  glory  to  southern 
California,  for  it  adds  to  the  profusion 
of  flowers  which  always  greets  the 
lover  of  nature  as  he  strolls  forth  ovet 
the  fields  in  the  springtime. 


Electricity  in  War. 

In  the  way  of  torpedoes,  dirigible  and 
otherwise,  considerable  progress  has 
been  made,  so  that  the  torpedo  is  now 
probably  the  most  effective  instrument 
of  destruction  that  can  be  employed  in 
offensive  warfare.  Against  this  weapon 
no  armor  plating  is  effective  and  other 
means  of  defense  have  been  necessarily 
resorted  to.  Of  these  the  searchlight 
is  doubtless  the  one  most  relied  upon. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  role  in 
which  electricity  will  appear  in  the 
next  great  war.  Triangulation  by 
means  of  the  Fiske  electric  range  finder 
now  enables  a  gunner  to  plant  a  missile 
with  great  accuracy  upon  an  enemy's 
fortress  or  his  man-of-war,  and  other 
devices,  notably  of  the  type  of  Prof. 
Badt's  electro-magnetic  sentinel,  will 
#ive  warning  even  in  the  darkest  night 
or  the  densest  fog  of  the  approach  and 
exact  position  of  any  man-of-war. 

DuriDg  the  past  few  years  the  United 
States  Engineering  Corps  at  Fort 
Wadsworth  have  been  engaged  in  ac- 
curately plotting  the  approaches  to 
New  York  harbor,  so  that  the  positions 
of  all  buoys  and  landmarks  are  accu- 


rately known.  The  elevation  of  each 
gun  required  to  drop  a  projectile  upon 
any  one  of  the  plotted  points  would, 
therefore,  in  the  case  of  war  be  no 
longer  a  matter  of  experiment,  and 
doubtless  the  same  is  true  of  other 
harbors  abroad. 

With  electro-magnetic  sentinels  judi- 
ciously placed  in  the  approaches  to  a 
harbor  at  a  distance  too  great  for  the 
invader  to  reach  the  city  with  shells, 
almost  the  exact  position  of  an  invad- 
ing vessel,  the  direction  of  its  course 
and  its  speed  would  be  known  during 
the  darkest  night  as  well  as  in  the 
brightest  day. 


Hysterics  of  Nature  of  Light  and 
Electricity. 


It  has  been  announced  that  Dr.  P. 
Zeeman  of  the  Amsterdam  University, 
while  working  at  Leyden,  discovered 
that  the  lines  of  a  metallic  spectrum 
are  broadened  when  the  source  of  light 
is  in  an  intense  magnetic  field.  The 
experiments  of  Dr.  Zeeman  were  most 
rigorously  and  accurately  conducted. 
Both  emission  and  absorption  spectra 
were  examined  with  a  large  Rowland 
grating  spectroscope,  and  the  results 
were  marked  and  certain.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  fact  is  clear  to  those  versed 
in  electro-optics,  and,  indeed,  some 
such  broadening  had  been  predicted  by 
several  physicists,  and  sought  for  by 
others.  Dr.  Lorentz  of  Leyden,  from 
theoretical  considerations,  ventured 
the  prediction  that  the  light  at  the 
edges  of  the  broadened  lines  will  be 
found  to  be  polarized.  This  was  com- 
pletely verified  by  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Zeeman.  The  discovery  will  prob- 
ably substantiate  the  hypothesis  that 
radiation  is  due  to  the  motion  of  elec- 
tric charges,  whether  free  or  associ- 
ated with  the  vibrating  molecules  of 
the  luminous  body.  It  has  seemed  more 
and  more  likely,  as  knowledge  of  ether- 
physics  has  advanced,  that  radiation 
could  not  be  excited  by  the  motions  of 
the  inert  molecules  of  matter,  but  must 
of  necessity  require  their  electrifica- 
tion. The  new  facts  apparently  dem- 
onstrate that  this  is  true,  and  throw 
another  ray  of  light  upon  the  still  ob- 
scure subject  of  the  mechanism  of  radi- 
ation. Of  course,  the  principal  bear- 
ing of  the  discovery  is  upon  the  theory 
of  light.  It  is  a  step  toward  more  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  means  by  which 
the  particles  of  a  body  at  high  temper- 
ature disturb  the  adjacent  ether.  It 
contains  also  the  germs  of  conclusions 
regarding  the  nature  of  radiating  and 
absorbing  matter  which  may  go  far 
toward  extending  our  knowledge  of 
molecular  and  ether-physics.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  solutions  of  the 
two  mysteries,  the  nature  of  light  and 
of  electricity  are  destined  to  be  simul- 
taneously attained. 


The  development  of  the  electrical 
industry  and  popularity  of  the  pneu- 
matic bicycle  tire  have  so  largely  in- 
creased the  consumption  of  India 
rubber  without  any  increase  in  the 
sources  of  supply  as  to  make  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  meet  the  demand  an 
exceedingly  serious  one.  That  this 
situation  will  stimulate  the  inventive 
faculty  to  supply  an  artificial  substi- 
tute there  can  be  no  question,  and 
should  success  be  met  with  the  pro- 
spective rubber  famine  will  be  a  bless- 
ing. There  have  been  many  rubber 
substitutes,  and  while  some  of  these 
meet  some  of  the  requirements,  they 
have  so  uniformly  failed  to  meet  others 
that  the  announcement  of  a  new  one, 
however  well  indorsed,  fails  to  create 
a  ripple  in  the  rubber  market. 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cured 

By  locul  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  or  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  Is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall  s  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  .1.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


A  Pensioner's  Plight. 

CHRONIC  DIARRHEA,  RHEUMATISM,  NEURALGIA, 
DYSPEPSIA,  CURVATURE  OF  SPINE. 


What  Fiuk  Fills   Did   In  the  Way  of  Cure. 

From  the  Times,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Robert  H.  Hunter  is  an  old  veteran  of  Ar- 
lington, in  the  territory  of  Oklahoma,  who 
after  33  years  of  helpless  suffering  is  now  so 
far  rejuvenated  that  he  has  taken  up  a  quar- 
ter section  of  land  "  to  grow  up  with  the 
country,"  as  he  says. 

In  1 803  Mr.  Hunter  was  serving  at  the  front 
in  Co.  G.,  1st  Mo.  Cavalry,  and  while  on  a 
long  forced  march  was  10  days  and  nights  in 
the  saddle  during  very  rainy  weather.  He 
was,  shortly  after  getting  into  camp,  from  the 
exposure  he  had  gone  through  taken  with 
such  severe  crampings  and  swelling  of  the 
limbs,  that  it  was  at  first  surmised  that  he 
had  been  bitten  by  a  rattler  or  copperhead. 
The  regimental  surgeon  was  not  of  that  opin- 
ion, but  diagnosed  it  as  a  case  of  saddle  cramp 
and  acute  rheumatism  of  a  very  severe  type. 
Here  is  the  old  soldier's  own  story: 

y  The  regimental  surgeon  informed  my  cap- 
tain that  I  would  not  be  able  for  some  time,  if 
ever,  to  ride  my  horse,  so  I  was  appointed 
commissary  sergeant  of  the  company,  in  which 
capacity  I  served  until  September,  18(54,  when 
from  lack  of  exercise,  owing  to  my  crippled 
condition,  I  was  taken  with  chronic  diarrhoea. 
Neuralgia,  dyspepsia,  and  curvature  of  the 
spine  soon  added  their  presence  to  my  weight 
of  woe,  and  at  my  discharge  I  was  "a  pretty 
badly  used  up  man.  Of  course  I  was  obliged 
to  undergo  medical  treatment,  and  had  nu- 
merous physicians  who  attempted  to  give  me 
relief  without  success,  and  as  the  years  rolled 
on  hope  grew  dimmer  until  I  saw  nothing 
that  would  assuage  my  suffering  but  the 
grave. 

"  Thus  I  dragged  on  a  miserable  existence 
until  lS'.K),  when  to  add  to  my  misery  I  caught 
la  grippe,  and  when  that  left  me,  all  my  dis- 
eases were  emphasized,  and  my  lungs  became 
affected.  I  was  not  able  to  walk  any  dis- 
tance, and  when  I  came  to  Oklahoma  in  1893, 
was  too  ill  and  weak  and  helpless  to  look  at 
the  quarter  section  I  had  taken  up. 

"  In  August,  1893,  1  read  in  a  newspaper 
that  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
had  cured  the  effects  of  la  grippe  in  a  great 
many  cases,  so  I  thought  it  could  do  me  no 
barm  to  try  them,  and  I  did. 

"Before  I  had  finished  the  first  box  my 
cough  was  cured,  and  all  pulmonary  symp- 
toms had  disappeared,  and  my  general  health 
became  better,  especially  my  appetite  and 
digestion.  My  heart,  which  had  been  irregu- 
lar, missing  about  every  third  beat,  resumed 
normal  action,  and  my  iiver  and  kidneys  be- 
gan once  more  to  do  the  labors  for  which  they 
were  intended.  I  continued  to  take  the  pills, 
and  soon  my  right  arm,  which  had  grown  use- 
less, and  my  hand  so  nerveless  that  I  could 
not  grasp  a  pen,  became  much  better,  and 
eventually  well.  I  can  now  use  my  right  arm, 
hand  and  shoulder  as  well  as  ever.  I  can 
chop  wood,  and  often  walk  10  or  20  miles,  and 
can  plough  a  whole  day. 

"Life  looks  altogether  different  to  me, 
thanks  to  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills,  and  with 
my  pension,  I  hope  to  be  able  from  my  labors 
to  lay  up  a  little  money.  As  1  had  entirely 
given  up  all  hope  of  health,  it  may  be  imag- 
ined how  happy  I  feel,  and  how  changed  the 
world  looks.  I  have  offered  to  pay  for  Pink 
Pills  for  others  who  cannot  afford  to  buy 
them,  as  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  I  can  thus 
partially  pay,  and  I  try  to  let  everybody  know 
what  the  remedy  has  done  for  me. 

"  I  am  not  able  to  express  my  changed  feel- 
ings, nor  could  I  if  I  had  a  far  higher  com- 
mand of  language  than  I  now  have.  I  hope 
that  this  testimonial  may  be  the  means  of 
others  knowing  that  there  is  relief  for  them 
in  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People. 
(Signed)  Robert  H.  Hunter." 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood 
and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  also 
a  specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females,  such 
as  suppressions,  irregularities,  and  all  forms 
of  weakness.  In  men  they  effect  a  radical  cure 
in  all  cases  arising  from  mental  worry,  over- 
work or  excesses  of  whatever  nature.  Pink 
Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose  bulk) 
at  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50,  and 
may  be  had  of  all  druggists,  or  direct  by 
mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Crop  for  Sale 

Of  a  Fine  Orchard,  Consisting  of  Peaches, 
Pears,  Tragedy  Prunes  and  French  Prunes. 

BIDS  WANTED. 

Address  S,  RURAL  PRESS. 


RUPTURE, 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele, 
Piles,  Fissure.Fistula, 
Ulceration,  etc.,  cured 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  49"M)  PAY  UNTIL 
CURED.-©*  Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTERFIELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.    :   A.  VAN  DER  HAIXLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  *:25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  J25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  J10.  Full  course  of 
assaying  J50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS. 

LARGEST  STOCK  in  this  State 
at  Lowest  Price.    Try  fie. 

C  L.  HASKELL, 

511  Market  street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  16  large  pages 
!:k  s-chk  ;,o       it.  b>:K*rs  (n^cibittK  for  any  other 
9.  w.  York  &  Co..  58  Fifth  Ave..  Chicago.  III. 


TREE  WASH, 


OLIVE  DIP. 


"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T .    \AJ.    JACKSON    <Sfc  CO. 
8ole  Agents.     -      -      No.  326  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

PUMPS! 

For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES,  Gait, Cal. 

Blake,    Moffltt    &.  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Prancisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 


THt  IfluuSJnY. 


Br  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  RalBln  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard.  Prof.  Wlcksou,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co.,  or  lib 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  #3. OO,  postage  pre- 
paid.  Orders  Bhould  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 


•J20  Market  Street. 


Sao  Francisco.  Cal. 


THE    LEADING  COLLEGE 


IN- 


Ellis  System 

of  Actual  Business 

Used  In  more  than  1000  of  the  BEST  Schools  of  the  U.  S 

Is  used  In  this  School. 
BENN  PITMAN,  Shorthand.   J.  A.  Wiles.   C.  E.  Howard.    1236  Market  St 


CrtLIFORNIA. 


on 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors. 

220  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  cap 
tal  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  L 1 
brary,  and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  ca 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  carefu 
practice  before  the  Ofllce,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  o 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  wi 
give  inientors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  an 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.   Address  DEWBY  &  CO.,  Patent  AgenU,  220  Market  St. ,  S.  P 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


May  22,  189?. 





Fluid  Air  for  Industrial  Uses. 


Charles  deKay,  United  States  Con- 
sul-general at  Berlin,  writes  of  the 
new  method  invented  by  Linde  for  pro- 
ducing fluid  air  cheaply. 

Hitherto  the  classic  example  of  a 
method  to  liquefy  air  and  obtain  oxy- 
gen has  been  that  invented  by  Beatty 
and  Cailletet  in  1877.  With  their  ma- 
chine, one  began  with  carbonic  acid 
gas.  By  means  of  a  pump,  this  gas 
was  condensed  in  a  tube,  round  which 
lay  water  at  10°  to  keep  the  tube  cool. 
The  carbonic  acid  gas,  being  reduced  to 
a  very  low  temperature,  passed  from 
the  first  tube  into  another  chamber 
with  a  tube  in  it,  and  in  so  doing  fell  to 
a  lower  temperature.  Into  this  second 
tube  was  pumped  at  high  pressure 
ethylene  gas,  which,  in  turn,  fell  to  a 
low  temperature,  owing  to  the  cold- 
ness of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  bathing 
the  tube.  The  ethylene  gas  was  then 
passed  from  the  second  tube  into  a 
third  compartment  and  fell  further  in 
temperature  in  so  doing.  The  third 
compartment  had  likewise  a  tube  with 
an  air  pump  attached.  Into  this  third 
tube  was  pumped  oxygen  gas  and  from 
the  ethylene  gas  bathing  it  the  oxygen 
gas  reached  a  temperature  of  192°  be- 
low zero.  Finally,  the  oxygen  was  let 
out  into  a  fourth  compartment,  in  which 
was  a  fourth  tube.  The  air  pump  at- 
tached to  this  fourth  tube  having  filled 
it  with  condensed  atmospheric  air,  the 
latter  was  so  reduced  in  temperature 
that,  when  it  in  turn  was  released  from 
the  tube,  its  cold  was  273°  below  zero, 
and  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  drops 
like  water. 

This  product,  which  is  called  liquid 
or  fluid  air,  has  a  milky  appearance 
from  the  presence  of  some  carbonic- 
acid  gas,  bubbles  constantly,  and  from 
its  enormous  cold  emits  a  smoke  or 
cloud  like  the  top  of  a  very  high  moun- 
tain, and  will  only  gradually  resolve  it- 
self again  into  air  when  exposed  to  the 
ordinary  atmosphere. 

Fluid  air  costs  about  It)  marks  (say 
$2.25)  for  5  cubic  meters  reduced.  The 
new  method  is  the  invention  of  Profes- 
sor Linde,  of  Munich.  It  produces  the 
liquid  for  10  pfennigs  (say  2}  cents)  for 
5  cubic  meters,  and  it  yields  the  prod- 
uct either  as  a  gas  or  fluid,  as  one 
wishes.  This  is  one  of  the  most  inge- 
nious pieces  of  mechanism  recently 
known;  its  chief  feature  is  its  economy 
of  working,  for  it  uses  air  to  refriger- 
ate air.  After  the  pump  has  worked 
for  a  certain  time,  one  turns  a  cock  and 
the  liquid  air  runs  out  at  a  temperature 
of  273  below  zero. 

In  Professor  Linde's  method,  an  air 
pump  of  5-horse  power  condenses  air 
to  a  pressure  of  200  atmospheres;  this 
air  passes  down  a  spiral  tube  and  is  let 
out  in  a  chamber,  causing  great  cold; 
then  it  rises  and  passes  on  the  outside 
of  the  spiral  tube,  bathing  it  and  thus 
cooling  the  new  air  that  has  been 
pumped  into  the  tube  to  take  its  place. 
This  cooled  air  followi  on  into  the 
chamber,  expands  and  again  lowers  its 
temperature,  then  passes  on  up  around 
the  same  spiral  tube;  but  as  its  tem- 
perature has  become  much  lower,  the 
new  air  in  the  tube  is  still  further  re- 
frigerated. This  circulating  process 
goes  on.  until  the  new  air  pumped  into 
the  tube  reaches  the  expansion  cham- 
ber at  a  temperature  of  273°  below 
zero,  when  it  drops  into  the  chamber 
in  the  form  of  liquid.  Thus  the  air, 
steadily  cooled,  is  made  to  refrigerate 
the  newly  pumped  air  more  and  more, 
until  the  necessary  degree  of  cold  is  at- 
tained. 

Another  idea,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  an  improvement,  is  to  have  the 
pump  and  all  parts  of  the  machine 
kept  very  low  in  temperature. 

Air  in  the  cheap,  portable  form  of  a 
liquid  rich  in  oxygen  can  be  used  for 
many  purposes  in  manufactures  and 
the  trades.  The  discovery  of  a  cheap 
method  may  be  of  importance  to  Amer- 
ican manufacturers. 


Teacher — Which  animal  is  satisfied 
with  the  least  amount  of  nourishment  ? 
Charlie  — The  moth.  Teacher  — The 
moth  !  Oh,  no  ;  the  moth  is  a  most 
voracious  animal.  Charlie— But  it  only 
eats  holes. — The  Christian  Advocate. 


Curious  Facts. 


Careful  measurements  prove  that  the 
average  curvature  of  the  earth  is  G.W 
inches  to  the  statute  mile. 

The  velocity  of  the  earth's  rotation 
on  its  axis  at  the  equator  is  1440  per 
second,  or  nearly  25,000  miles  a  day. 

In  the  bear  family  the  polar  bear  is 
the  most  valuable,  the  best  skins  real- 
izing from  $50  to  $130  apiece.  The  fur 
is  usually  died  black  and  made  up  into 
wraps  and  rugs. 

Silver  fox  skins  have  become  exceed- 
ingly rare  and  bring  fancy  prices,  fine 
specimens  recently  bringing  $S75. 
These  skins  are  usually  bought  up  by 
the  Russians  and  French. 

In  many  parts  of  Central  and  South 
America  sensitive  plants  are  so  numer- 
ous that  the  course  of  a  man  or  animal 
through  the  undergrowth  may  for  an 
hour  be  traced  by  the  wilted  appear- 
ance of  the  foliage. 

The  ordinary  American  fox  skins  to 
the  amount  of  seventy  or  ninety  thou- 
sand are  annually  sold  in  London  at 
prices  varying  from  50  cents  to  $40. 
These  skins  are  great  favorites  in 
Eastern  countries,  such  as  Turkey, 
Greece,  Russia  and  Bulgaria. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  only 
two  presidents  were  born  between 
April  and  October.  The  record  by 
months  is  as  follows  :  January,  two  ; 
February,  three  ;  March,  four  ;  April, 
four;  July,  one;  August,  one  ;  Octo- 
ber, three  ;  November,  four  ;  Decem- 
ber, two. 

The  Deutsche  Ziitimi/,  Mexico,  pub- 
lishes some  statistics  showing  that, 
taken  altogether,  it  is  rather  unhealthy 
business  to  be  president  of  Mexico. 
Mexico  has  had  fifty-five  rulers  since 
1821.  Four  of  these  were  executed, 
one  poisoned,  four  murdered,  and  seven 
killed  in  battle. 


 Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 

Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  628  Market  St.,  S.  F.  HolsleluB, 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Pair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest;  Jerseys  and  Durhams 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Repist'U  Berkshlres. 


JKRSEVS  AND  1IOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hugs 
and  Poultry.  William  N  lies  it  Co.,  Los  Angi  leH. 
Cal.  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  ImTC. 


JEKSEYS  The  best  A.  J.C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Slock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  «  SON,  Lick  Bouse,  S.  P..  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  ever; 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden 
Vale.  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Minor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OFCALIKORM  A  s 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


THIRTEEN  BOOS  FOR  «1  OR  1UU  FOR  *6, 

Stock  from  II  up,  all  breeds.  Carman  Bros., 
Campbell,  Cal. 


WILLI  \  M.  NILES  &  CO., Los  AngelrB.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  W.  P.  L   a,  l 

Prop.,  Sacramento,  Cal.   Write  for  Circular. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  al 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  P 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


In  a  Glasgow  car  was  an  aged  Irish- 
man who  held  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  The 
conductor  told  him  he  could  not  smoke, 
but  he  paid  no  heed.  Presently  the 
guard  came  into  the  car  and  said,  with 
a  show  of  irritation,  "  Didn't  I  tell  you 
you  couldn't  smoke  in  this  car  ? " 
"Well,  Oi'm  not  smoking.''  "You've 
got  a  pipe  in  your  mouth."  "SoOi 
have  me  feet  in  me  boots,"  replied  Pat, 
"but  Oi'm  not  walking." — Scottish 
Nights. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND -CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Nlleg  A  Co 
Lob  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  18TV. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283.  Stockton. 


Sheep. 


Short=Horn  Bulls 

IFOIR,  SALE. 


ASHBURNER, 

-   -    -   San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal 


ROBERT 

Badeu  Station,  - 

The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  In  1887, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  In  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  In  view. 


ZENOLEU 

NON -POISONOUS  SHEEP  DIP  18  COOD  DIP. 

DflF&  TU|C_KillBTlckB  and  Lira:  cures  Scab 
mi«  and  Paper  Skin  ;oure«  Foot  Rot  arid 
UanKrene:  cures  Grub  in  Head  by  Injection;  makes 
clean  and  healthy  »kin;  promotes  growth  of  wool.  One 
gallon  makes  100.  Pricmund  directions  OM  application. 

ZENNER  -  RAYMOND  DISINFECTANT  CO., 

Agenuwanted.^^  ^      DETROIT,  MICH, 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Kama  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Keg  el  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


$10 


FOR  THE  ON- 
ly  perfect  Incu- 
bator made. 
Freight  Prepaid 
to  your  nearest 
Railroad  Station 
or  Steamer  Landing.  The 
finest  Incubator  Catalogue 
ever  issued  mailed  free  if  you 
write  and  mention  this  paper 


PET  ALUM  A  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaloma,  Cal- 


COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE. 


The  Best  I  ■■•  .1  for  Stock,  Chickens  and  Pigs. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by  EL  DO  It  A  DO  LINSEED 
OIL  WORKS  CO.,  a08  California  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Nettlnr, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Hemembt* 
the  Bat  «  tnc  Vhtavttt. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
1317  Castro  St.,      Oakland.  Cal 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS { 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Cocoanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  Tor  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
{Set  Analysis  in  Cat.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  1396.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 
BUY  THE  BEST. 


IONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  886,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Berkshlres  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  in  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums— 8  firsts,  3  seconds,  5  sweepstakes- 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue. 


Trade 


Mark. 


H.H.H. 

Horse  Medicine! 

D.  D.  T„  1868. 


Will  Remove  All  Callous  Lump*,  Spavin*, 
Wind  Ualls.  Ring  Bone.  Pole  Kvll.  and  Will 
Cure  Sweeney,  Scratches,  Sore  Shoulder*, 
Distemper,  Contraction  of  Leaders,  fistula, 
and  All  Blemish)-*  on  the  Hume. 

AS  A  FAMILY  LINIMENT,  IT  IS  THE  BEST 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  anyone  who  says  he  has  as 
good  or  better  liniment  tbau  the  II. 11. II..  fur  he  is 
an  impostor  and  you  will  surely  waste  your  money 
if  you  buy  it.  Insist  on  bavin;.'  the  H.H.H.  and  no 
other.  Examine  every  bottle  to  see  it  the  name  of 
Henry  H.  Moore  is  on  label  pasted  on  bottle,  aud 
the  firm  name  is  on  outside  cover  of  wrapper,  be- 
fore you  buy  it. 

.Man ii rai  t ii red  by 

H.   H.  HOORE  &  SONS, 

Cor.  Sutler  St.  and  Miner  Ave., 

STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA. 


Rancho  Yajome 

Thoroughbred 
B.  P.  Rock  Eggs 
$5  per  ioo. 

BIRDS  FOR  SALE  AT  REASON- 
ABLE RATES. 


Box  251A,  Napa,  Cal. 


DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign-  Patent  Aobsct 
presents  many  and  Important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system.  Intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1S72. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Co's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Milling  aiul  ScientiJIe 
Prens.  We  transact  every  branch  of  pater* 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  m<mt  reliable,  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 
Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St,  San  Francisco. 


May  22,  1897. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  May  19,  1897. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

PRODUCE  RECEIPTS. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  <<(-sk8   74,157 

Wheat,  ctls  147,754 

Barley,  ctls   29,990 

Oats,  ctls   4,780 

Corn,  ctls   4,860 

Rye,  ctls   675 

Beans,  sks   8,869 

Potatoes,  sits   14,738 

Onions,  sks   4,090 

Hay,  tons   3,011 

Wool,  bales   2,684 

Hops,  bales   10 


Since 
July  J,  '98. 

5,257,110 
10,460,706 
4,715,452 
517,390 
258,887 
181,908 
531,910 
1,035,601 
182,838 
189,172 
72,986 
7,865 


Same  Time 
Luff.  Year. 


4,784,915 
9,763,052 
3,075,359 
616,320 
24),  865 
98,097 
486,039 
982,198 
1 1 1 ,746 
126,050 
65,507 
1 1 ,643 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks   67,696 

Wheat,  ctls   83,103 

Barley,  ctls   13,957 

Oats,  ctls   741 

Corn,  ctls   656 

Beans,  sks   25,549 

Hay,  bales   3,884 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  fcs   720 

Honey,  cases   14 

Potatoes,  pkgs   544 


Since 
■lulu  '98. 

1,018  179 
9,761,925 
3,590,428 
32,436 
23,140 
376,129 
61,637 
13,864,249 
1,226,960 
2.253 
76,397 


Same  Time 
Last.  Year. 


3,271,921 
9,578,436 
2,175,285 
20,217 
28,441 
324,093 
57,454 
13,658,096 
1,794,608 
8.801 
77^78 


Grain  Freights  aud  Charters. 

The  market  for  grain  charters  is  almost 
wholly  devoid  of  life,  both  for  spot  loading 
and  new  crop.  The  chances  are  not  favorable 
for  any  great  amount  of  activity  being  ex- 
perienced in  the  near  future.  To  stimulate 
chartering  to  any  noteworthy  degree,  lower 
rates  would  have  to  prevail  thau  there^is  much 
probability  at  present  of  ship  owners  being 
willing  to  accept.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that 
ocean  freights  on  grain  the  coming  season 
will  be  much  less  favorable  to  ships  than  own- 
ers of  vessels  calculated  on  a  few  months  ago. 
A  few  iron  ships  were  chartered  for  new-crop 
loading,  August  cancellation,  at  £1  6s  3d  to 
Cork  for  orders,  usual  option.  If  the  same  ves- 
sels were  pressed  to  engagement  to-day  for 
same  voyage,  they  would  probably  have  to 
accept  £1  Is  3d  or  less.  The  spot  market  for 
iron  ships  to  Cork  for  orders  is  nominally  17s 
6d  to  £1.  At  the  close,  two  iron  ships  are  re- 
ported for  new  crop  loading  of  wheat  at  £1  Is 
3d  to  Cork  for  orders,  usual  option. 

GRAIN  CHARTERS. 

Tonnage  engaged.    Disengaged.     To  arrive. 

1897   i3,002  93,895  271,065 

1896   22,185  74,570  211,586 

CHARTERS. 

British  ship  Glenburn,  1476  tons,  wheat  to 
East  London. 

British  ship  Howth,  1166  tons,  wheat  to  U. 
K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk;  £1  Is  3d, 
net— chartered  for  new  crop  loading. 

British  ship  Snaigow,  2264  tons,  wheat  to 
U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk;  £1  Is  3d, 
net— chartered  for  new  crop  loading. 

Flour. 

Local  mills  are  turning  out  very  little  flour 
at  present,  but  there  are  fairly  liberal  sup- 
plies from  outside  points,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ington,  Dakota  and  adjoining  territory  for- 
warding a  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the 
market  more  than  amply  supplied  for  all  im- 
mediate requirements.  Values  are  being 
fairly  well  sustained,  but  at  no  higher  range 
than  has  been  lately  current. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  00(5)3  15 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  20®3  35 

Country  grades,  extras   4  10(84  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  20@4  35 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  35@4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  00®4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  00@4  25 

Wheat. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1895-96.  1896-97. 

Llv.  quotations         5s4d@5s5d  6s5Hd®6s6d 

Freight  rates            2lx@233£s  17H®....s 

Local  market          $1.05@1.07tf  $1.30@1.37'/s 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 


ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Beyond  Call  Board  or  speculative  dealings, 
there  is  little  to  record  in  the  way  of  business 
in  the  local  wheat  market,  and  no  likelihood  of 
a  materially  different  state  of  affairs  being 
experienced  for  a  month  or  more  to  come. 
Not  before  the  middle  of  June  will  new  crop 
wheat  be  apt  to  arrive^at'tide  water  in  note- 
worthy quantity,  and  it  will  require  several 
weeks  for  grain  to  accumulate  sufficiently  to 
justify  cargo. loading.  Exporters  have  been 
for  several  weeks  and  still  are  virtually  out 
of  the  field  asl.buyers,  spot  .wheat  being  in 
very  limited  supply  and  being  held  in  most 
instances  at  higher  figures  than  shippers 
would  be  justified  in  paying.  Choice  to  select 
milling  wheat  was  in  fair  request  at  com- 
paratively stiff  prices,  but  the  quality  had  to 
be  particularly  attractive  to  command  top 
figures.  Advices  from  the  interior  of  the 
State  as  to  the  crop  now  maturing  are  vari- 
able, but  it  is  the  exception  where  a  big  yield 
is  now  anticipated.  The  wheat  crop  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  light  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
State,  and  if  the  total  aggregates  a  fair  aver- 
age,— say  600,00,)  tons  surplus  or  about  the 
same  as  last  year,— it  is  all  that  can  be  reason- 
ably hoped  for  at  this  date.  There  were  light 
rains  the  past  week  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  and  in  some  of  the  southern  coast 
counties,  but  there  are  no  evidences  of  any 
great  good  or  harm  resulting  .therefrom  to 
growing  grain.  The  tendency  in  speculative 
values  during  the  latter  part  of  last  week 
and  the  beginning  of  the  current  week  was  to 
easier  figures,  December  wheat  closing  on 
Monday  at  fl  27l4,  the  highest  price  of  the 
day  and  nearly  a  cent  under  the  closing  figure 
of  the  previous  Saturday.  There  was  little 
change  on  Tuesday,  December  closing  same  as 
on  previous  day.  ;  On  Wednesday  Chicago 
showed  more  firmness,  and  there  was  a  frac- 
tional advance  here  in  December  wheat. 
Spot  market  closed  inactive  at  values  about 
the  same  as  current  a  week  ago. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  $1.35?i@1.33. 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.29>H@1.26%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 

Board,    May  wheat  sold  at   ;  December 

at  *1.27!4@1.27%. 

California  Milling  $1  40  @1  45 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   13)  @1  32H 

Oregon  Valley   1  30  ®l  32^ 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  27Vi@l  42H 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  27Ks@l  37/, 

Harley. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  week  was  the 
arrival  of  new  crop  barley  on  Monday,  the 
17th  inst.,  the  shipment  consisting  of  2^!0 
sacks  bright  feed,  weighing  42%  lbs.  to  the 
bushel.  The  barley  was  forwarded  from 
Tracy  by  P.  Fabian  and  brought  81^c  per 
cental.  This  is  the  earliest  arrival  of  new 
crop  barley  on  record.  The  next  earliest  date 
was  May  25,  in  1895.  Last  year  new  crop  did 
arrive  until  June  20th.  Since  1870  there  have 
been  only  four  years,  aside  from  the  present 
one,  in  which  new  barley  has  arrived  as  early 
as  May.  Offerings  of  old  barley  were  not 
heavy,  and  prices  for  the  same  continued 
close  to  the  figures  last  quoted,  although  the 
general  tendency  was  to  more  ease.  Call 
Board  prices  for  December  delivery  of  new 
crop  feed  barley  were  at  a  lower  range  than 
during  preceding  week. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1897,  delivery,   @  c;  December, 

1897,  delivery,  75%@73%c. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 

Call  Board  May  feed  sold  at  @— c;  Dec. 

at  7534c. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   75  @  77H 

Feed,  fair  to  good   71)4®  73% 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   80  @  87J4 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

Oats. 

Not  many  oats  are  coming  forward  at  pres- 
ent from  any  section,  neither  are  spot  stocks 
or  offerings  heavy,  but  the  demand  is  rather 
limited,  especially  at  full  current  figures.  If 
selling  pressure  were  exerted,  the  acceptance 
of  lower  prices  would  be  necessary.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  anything  like  an  active  de- 
mand, buyers  might  have  to  pay  for  the  more 
desirable  grades  an  advance  on  existing  rates. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  125  ®1  30 

White,  good  to  choice  1  10  @1  17* 

White,  poor  to  fair.   Wjm  f  % 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  J» 

Milling  

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  40  ®  45 

Black  Russian   92*@  «J 

Bed  1  00  @!  17» 


WALTER  A.W00D  Tubular  STEEL  MOWER. 


NO  side  draft. 
30,000  in  use 
on  the  Pacific 
coast. 


No  lost  motion. 

Runs  25%  lighter  than  other  mowers. 


DOUBLE-SWIVEL 

PITMAN, 
STEEL  JAWS  AND 

KNIFE  HEAD. 


Horse  Hay  Rakes  --  We  have  'em;  good  ones,  too,  at  $20  each. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

421  AND  433  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Com. 

Owing  to  a  decided  increase  in  receipts  and 
offerings,  the  market  has  ruled  quieter  than 
last  quoted.  The  increase  in  arrivals  was 
principally  in  the  large  varieties  of  White 
and  yellow.  It  is  not  thought  probable  that 
values  will  suffer  any  marked  depression 
in  the  near  future.  Small  Yellow  is  now 
commanding  comparatively  stiff  figures.  The 
principal  cereal  with  which  Small  Yellow  has 
to  compete  is  wheat,  and  the  latter  at  pres- 
ent is  not  plentiful  or  cheap. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   95  @1  00 

Large  Yellow  1  02*(al  05 

Small  Yellow  1  10  @1  15 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  "J*  tb   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Not  much  offering  of  this  cereal,  neither  are 
there  evidences  of  any  active  or  urgent  in- 
quiry. 

Good  to  choice   82S4®  85 

Buckwheat. 

An  inactive  market  has  been  prevailing 

most  of  the  week,  and  there  is,  therefore, 

little  upon  which  to  base  quotations. 

Good  to  choice  1  25  (ffll  35 

Silverskin  1  30  ®1  40 

Beans. 

Mail  advices  from  New  York  of  recent  date 
furnish  the  following  concerning  the  Eastern 
bean  market,  prices  quoted  being  per  60-16 
bushel : 

The  market  has  remained  practically  in  the 
same  position  throughout  the  week  as  reported  at 
the  close  of  last  week.  Jobbing  demand  has  shown 
no  improvement,  but,  with  rather  strong  coantry 
advices  and  offerings  not  burdensome,  strictly 
choce  stock  has  been  held  at  full  quotations. 
Quite  a  good  many  Marrow  and  Red  Kidney  have 
gone  for  export  on  previous  coitracts,  and  export- 
ers have  taken  a  fair  quantity  of  fresh  stock  at  full 
figures.  Marrow  have  sold  generally  at  $1.25  and 
90c  has  been  the  current  price  for  strictly  choice 
Medium  and  Pea,  though  very  fair  stock  has  been 
obtainable  a  shade  lower.  The  scarcity  of  White 
Kidney  continues  and  prices  have  further  ad- 
vanced. Red  Kidney  have  brought  $1.75  generally 
and  are  rather  firm,  owing  to  the  limited  offerings. 
Yellow  Eye  quiet  and  easy.  Turtle  Soup  continue 
scarce.  California  beans  held  lirmly,  with  Lima 
showing  a  slight  advance:  now  quoted  at  $l.S sow 
l  25.  Green  Peas  are  held  with  confidence,  but 
generally  quiet. 

The  local  market  has  given  no  evidence  of 
any  extensive  amountof  business  having  been 
transacted  the  past  week.  The  inquiry  which 
existed  was  largely  for  Lady  Washington, 
Small  White  and  Pea  beans,  with  market  for 
these  rather  firm  at  the  quotations.  Limas 
were  a  little  more  steadily  held  than  for  some 
time  previous,  owing  to  recent  marked  reduc- 
tions in  supplies  by  shipments  outward.  Trad- 
ing in  colored  beans  has  been  light,  with 
prices  in  the  main  at  this  date  more  in  favor 
of  the  buying  than  of  the  selling  interest. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs  Jl  10  ®l  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   t  00  ®l  20 

Lady  Washington   90  @l  10 

Butter,  small   1  00  @1  10 

Butter,  large   1  40   ®1  60 

Pinks   1  00   (SI  10 

Bayos.good  to  choice   1  65  ®1  80 

Reds   1  30  (ffll  40 

Red  Kidneys   —  ®  — 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  50   (SI  60 

Black-eye  Beans   1  65  (ffll  75 

Horse  Beans   75   (ffl  90 

Garbanzos,  large   —  <ffl  — 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00   @9  25 

Dried  Peas. 

Market  is  firm  at  the  quotations  for  choice 
to  select,  with  offerings  of  this  sort  light. 
Defective  qualities  could  not  be  placed  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  50  ®1  75 

Nilcs  Peas   1  25   @1  50 

Wool. 

This  market  has  relapsed  into  a  dull  and 
depressed  condition,  in  every  way  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  selling  or  holding  interest.  The 
warehouses  in  this  centor  are  now  tolerably 


well  crowded,  and  largely  with  wools  pur- 
chased on  speculative  account  at  figures  2@3e 
higher  than  could  be  realized  at  this  date. 
Several  causes  have  contributed  to  this  end. 
The  delay  on  the  tariff  has  enabled  manufac- 
turers to  stock  up  with  exceedingly  large 
quantities  of  foreign  wool.  Then,  again,  with 
speculators  running  prices  to  unwarranted 
levels,  manufacturers  and  their  agents  were 
compelled  to  abandon  this  field  for  the  time 
being.  Quotations  at  present  are  nominal, 
and  are  based  more  on  the  views  of  holders 
than  on  the  bids  or  ideas  of  buyers. 

SPKINO. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  13  («)15 

Northern  California,  free  II  (a)13 

Mountain,  free  10  @13 

Northern  defective                                   9  @11 

San  Joaquin  foothill                                  9  @11 

San  Joaquin,  12  months                             7  @  9 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  7  months          8  ®I0 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

Oregon  Valley  13  (©14 

Oregon,  Eastern    7*®10 

Hops. 

The  state  of  the  hop  market  in  the  East  is 
thus  outlined  by  a  New  York  authority,  the 
report  coming  through  by  mail: 

Conditions  affecting  the  local  market  have  not 
improved.  There  is  still  tne  same  dull,  sluggish 
trade  that  has  been  noticed  for  several  weeks 
past,  and  we  see  no  indications  of  larger  home 
demand  in  the  immediate  future.  The  facts  are 
that  between  the  stocks  of  old  hops  on  hand  and 
the  deliveries  that  have  yet  to  be  made  to  them  on 
early  contracts  brewers  are  quite  indifferent  about 
securing  further  supplies,  and  dealers  are  more  in- 
terested in  workiDg  off  present  holdings  than  of 
adding  to  them.  This  naturally  makes  a  soft  mar- 
ket and  gives  the  few  buyers  who  arc  on  hand  a 
decided  advantage  in  the  matter  of  values.  It 
does  not  seem  necessary  to  make  any  material 
change  in  the  quotations  recently  given,  but  so 
little  business  is  doing  that  all  prices  must  be  re- 
garded as  largely  nominal.  Work  in  the  yards  in 
this  State  is  progressing  rapidly.  General  reports 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  roots  are  very  favorable. 

In  the  local  market  there  is  little  move- 
ment, either  inward  or  outward.  Spot  stocks 
are  light  and  are  held  at  practically  the  same 
range  of  prices  as  for  some  weeks  past. 
There  are  not  many  hops  here  upon  which  to 
operate.  The  yield  of  new  on  this  coast  this 
season  promises  to  be  equal  to  or  in  excess  of 
that  of  last  year.  No  recent  contracts  of  new 
for  forward  delivery  have  been  reported. 
Values  for  the  1807  yield,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
calculated  at  this  date,  will  likely  keep  close 
to  the  range  now  nominally  current  for  the 
product  of  last  year. 

Fair  to  choice,  1896  crop  10  @12 

Hay  and  Straw. 
This  market  is  still  in  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion for  the  producing  interest,  values  keep- 
ing at  a  low  and  unprotitablt  range,  but  there 
are  prospects  of  better  prices  being  realized 
after  stocks  of  old  have  been  tolerably  well 
cleaned  up  and  the  new  season  has  been  fairly 
entered  into.  Those  who  have  made  a  survey 
of  the  field  report  that  in  the  territory  tribu- 
tary to  San  Francisco  there  will  be  a  materi- 
ally lighter  yield  than  last  year.  Arrivals  of 
new  thus  far  have  been  confined  almost 
wholly  to  new  Oat  and  small  quantities  of 
first  cutting  of  Alfalfa,  tho  latter  selling 
within  range  of  |5@5.60  per  ton. 

NEW  HAY. 

Oat,  fair  to  good   6  00(a)  6  50 

Alfalfa,  1st  cutting  5  00(n>  5  50 

OLD  HAY. 

Wheat  7  50(3)10  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  7  00@10  00 

Oat  6  00®  8  50 

Barley   8  00®  8  50 

Clover  6  00®  7  50 

Stock  Hay  4  50®  5  50 

Compressed  6  00®  9  50 

New  Oat  6  00®  6  50 

Straw,  f.  bale   35®  50 

MIllHtllfTH. 

With  flouring  mills  running  lightly,  bran 
and  middlings  are  naturally  in  limited  supply 
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and  are  commanding  rather  high  prices. 
Rolled  barley  continued  to  be  steadily  held. 
Vaiues  for  milled  corn  were  without  radical 
change. 


Bran,  i»  ton. 


 15  00®16  (XI 

Middlings  r.::::.'.  SISfSS! 

Barley,  Rolled  i?{  mt 

Cornmeal  S?  Sg  ~ 

Cracked  Corn  21  50®  — 

Seeds. 

A  shipment  of  sixty  tons  (1350  sacks)  Yellow 
Mustard  seed  went  forward  since  last  review 
per  sailing  vessel  for  New  York.    Nearly  2000 
sacks  of  Mustard  seed  have  since  arrived,  • 
principally  from  the  vicinity  of  Lompoc,  and  j 
this  seed  is  expected  to  be  forwarded  out- | 
ward  in  the  near  future.    Quotable  values  are  j 
without  improvement  for  Brown,  but  Yellow  j 
is  slightly  higher.     In  other  seeds  below 
quoted  there  is  little  or  nothing  doing  and 
values  are  not  well  denned. 

Per  cfl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  J  60@1  «j 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  »  60JS  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  OOgS 

Flax  1  60(311  75 

Per  tb. 

fieoTp  3*^354 

Alfalfa,  Ulan  554@5* 

Hags  and  Bagging- 
Market  for  Calcutta  grain  bags  is  fully  as 
favorable  to  buyers  as  previously  reported  in 
these  columns,  but  neither  farmers  nor 
dealers  are  taking  hold  in  manner  worth  not- 
ing. It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  commodity  in 
existence  on  which  more  attempts  are  unsuc- 
cessfully made  to  bull  prices  than  in  the  case 
of  grain  bags.  Nearly  every  spring  the  bag 
market  is  going  to  rule  strong  from  a  corner 
or  some  other  cause,  but  the  boom  almost  in- 
variably fails  to  materialize. 

Oalcutta  Grainbags,  buyer  July    5  %  554 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5  tt  5>a 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  40  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  27  &- 

Wool  sacks,  354  lb  2*  @— 

Gunnies  ™  ®- 

Bean  bags   *  f  «J 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5W>  «Ji 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

No  changes  of  importance  have  been  ef- 
fected in  this  market  since  last  review.  The 
tendency  on  hides  was  in  favor  of  the  buyer. 
Pelts  ruled  steady.  Tallow  sold  to  no  better 
advantage  than  last  noted. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   754®— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs        7  ®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs          654®  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  654®  7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  654®  1 

Wet  Salted  Kip   6  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   6  @  7 

Wet  Salted  Calf   7   ®  8 

Dry  Hides  12  ®1254 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .  9  @10 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  @15 

Horse  Hides,  large... 
Horse  Hides,  medium 


Vlllls. 

654®  7 
6  @— 
554<ffi  6 

554®  6 


center  been  favored  with  such  an  active  m- 

Hides,  iarge.^.  T,  —  ©l,.00  j  quiry  for  cheese  for  shipment  as  during  the 

st  six  or  eight  weeks. 


Colts'  Hides  

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin. . 
Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  — 
Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin. 
Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin. . . 
Deer  Skins,  best  summer. . . 
Deer  Skins,  good  medium.. 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  

Elk  Hides  

Tallow,  good  quality  

Tallow,  No.  2  

Goat  Skins,  perfect  
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25 
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60 
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50 
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20 
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10 
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qualities  commanding  about  as  good  values  as 
for  several  weeks  preceding.  Market  for 
Mutton  showed  no  quotable  decline.  Hogs 
were  in  better  request,  and  slightly  higher 
figures  were  in  force. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ¥  lb   6  @— 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  @  554 

Beef,  3d  quality   \  g  |» 

Mutton— ewes,  4540>5c;  wethers  5  ®  554 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  small  and  medium.  354®  3  \ 

Hogs,  large  hard   3X@  3 '» 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   77,^~,,, 

Hogs,  country  dressed   454©  4* 

Veal,  small,*  lb   «  9  J 

Lamb,  spring,  if  lb   >  @  °* 

Poultry. 

Owing  to  three  carloads  of  Eastern  poultry 
arriving,  the  market  for  domestic  product  of 
ordinary  quality  was  devoid  of  firmness  most 
of  the  time  under  review.  Especially  were 
common  old  and  very  small  or  otherwise 
faulty  young  fowls  in  poor  request  at  rather 
low  figures.  Extra  large  and  fine  young 
roosters,  without  sign  of  spur,  as  also  fat 
fryers  and  large  broilers,  brought  very  good 
average  prices,  such  stock  selling  most  of  the 
time  to  better  advantage  than  last  quoted. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   —  @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb   Jig  2 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   gg  g 

Hens,  Cal.,  1*  doz  8  SOgj  50 

Roosters  old  4  00@4  2a 

Roosters!  young,  (full-grown)  6  (X)®7  50 

Fryers  J  ggg  ft 

Broilers,  large  «  ggf|  ™ 

Broilers,  small  f  25@3  50 

Ducks,  young,  f  doz   3  nU®5  w 

Ducks!  old  ?  2S2?  « 

Geese,  »  pair   w®  ~J> 

Goslings,*  pair  J  «gj  » 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz  }  25®  I  50 

[  Pigeons,  Young  1  :-;>®1  *• 

Batter. 

With  some  of  the  largest  and  most  urgent 
j  shipping  orders  wholly  filled,  the  demand  has 

not  been  so  active  as  for  a  week  or  two  pre- 
i  ceding,  and  the  market  presented  an  easier 
1  tone.  The  recent  advance  in  values  caused 
i  many  producers  to  stop  packing  and  to  forward 
S  their  entire  product  to  market.    Between  the 

decreased  demand  and  increased  offerings,  it 
i  is  natural  that  the  market  should  rule  more 
j  in  favor  of  buyers.  It  is  not  anticipated,  how- 
i  ever,  that  there  will  be  any  very  radical  de- 
1  pression  in  values  for  the  more  desirable 
I  grades. 

I  Creamery  extras,  *  lb  15 

j  Creamery  firsts  J4 

Creamery  seoonds  13 

I  Dairy  select  |J 

Dairy  seconds  

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  11V4@13 

Mixed  store  W  @" 

NEW  BUTTER— PACK  OF  1897. 

'  Creamery  in  tubs  15  @16 

I  Pickled  roll  1454@16 

1  Dairy  in  tubs  '3  ®15 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  14  010 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  U   <?  1254 

Cheese. 

This  market  is  ruling  quite  firm,  with  a 
good  demand  for  the  better  qualities  and  no 
excess  of  offerings.     Never  before  has  this 


were  cheaper  than    last   quoted.  Khubarb 

tended  in  favor  of  buyers.    Cucumbers  were 

in  sufficient  supply  to  be  quoted  by  the  box. 

Asparagus,  choice,  *  box   1  75®  2  25 

Asparagus,  common,  *  box   75®  1  50 

Beans,  String,  *  D)   3®  5 

Beans,  Horse,  sack   25®  35 

Beans,  Lima,  *  tb   — ®  — 

Beans,  Wax,  *R>   5®  6 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100    60®  75 

Cauliflower,  *  doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  fl  box   1  50®  2  00 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   — ®  — 

Garlic,  *  D>   1®  2 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  f,  lb   — ®  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  *  lb   — @  — 

Okra,  Dried,  *  lb   10®  1254 

Onions,  Red,  *  cental   70®  80 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   — @  — 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  *  lb   4f@  1 

Peas,  Green,  *  sack   25«*  50 

Pepper,  Bell,  *  large  box   — ®  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  lb   20®  25 

Rhubarb,  *  box    30®  65 

Squash,  Cream,  fl  box   — @  — 

Squash,  Summer,  *  box   — @  — 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ft  box   — @  — 

Potatoes. 

As  the  crop  of  New  Potatoes  is  late  and  ar- 
rivals up  to  date  have  included  a  very  small 
proportion  of  really  desirable  quality,  the  de- 
mand for  Old  has  been  fairly  brisk,  and  with 
only  limited  arrivals,  the  market  has  favored 
sellers,  especially  for  good  to  choice  stock. 
Many  of  the  old  potatoes  are  now  soft, 
sprouted  or  otherwise  faulty.  Choice  New 
brought  good  prices. 

IN  SACKS. 

Early  Rose,  River,  *  cental   65®  75 

Peerless,  River   — ®  — 

Reds  River   50®  75 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — @  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   — @  — 

Burbanks,  River   60®  80 

Burbanks,  Pelaluma  and  Tomales   65®  85 

Burbanks,  Oregon   90®  1  1254 

Ciarnet  Chile,  Oregon   — &  — 

New  potatoes,  *  cental  1  50®8  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  cental   1  00®  1  25 


The  Fruit  Market. 
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Honey. 

New-crop  extracted  is  arriving  in  moderate 
quantity,  and  where  the  color  and  body  are 
all  that  could  be  desired,  local  dealers  are 
taking  hold  in  a  small  way  at  moderately 
good  figures.  Large  dealers,  however,  claim 
that  prices  will  descend  to  lower  levels  than 
last  season.  The  crop  in  this  State  is  reported 
to  be  larger  than  in  1S96.  A  considerable 
quantity  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be  shipped 
out  to  foreign  destination  or  fail  to  secure  a 
market.  Conditions  abroad  do  not  warrant 
anticipating  stiff  figures. 

White  Comb,  1-Ib  frames   9  @10 

Amber  Comb   5  ®7 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   454®  5 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   354®  4 

Dark  Tule   2JJ® — 

Beeswax. 

The  market  is  still  very  lightly  stocked, 
putting  buyers  to  a  decided  disadvantage. 

Fair  to  choice,  *  lb  25  @27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Beef  is  in  very  fair  request,  prime  to  choice 


California  fancy  flat,  new   8  ®  — 

California,  good  to  choice   7  ®  754 

California,  fair  to  good   654®  1 

California,  "  Young  Americas"   8  ®  9 

Eggs. 

There  have  been  no  heavy  offerings  of 
choice  to  select  eggs,  strictly  fresh  arriving 
direct  from  ranch  or  hennery.  Such  were  in 
the  main  rather  firmly  held,  but  did  not  com- 
mand materially  better  figures  than  during 
previous  week.  The  advance  lately  estab- 
lished caused  consumers  to  purchase  more 
sparingly.  The  Summer  weather  also  operated 
against  eggs  being  used  very  extensively, 
more  attention  being  naturally  given  to 
lighter  diet  in  the  shape  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. Eastern  eggs  are  arriving  in  moderate 
quantity,  costing  about  12%c  laid  down  here, 
but  they  are  going  mostly  into  cold  storage 
for  future  use. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh. .15  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..  13  @14 

California,  good  to  choice  store  1254®  13 

California,  common  to  fair  store  12  @— 

Oregon,  prime  1254®— 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading   1254®  14 

Duck  eggs  11  @1254 


I  ri  sh  Fruits. 

Early  summer  fruits  made  a  better  showing 
the  past  week,  as  regards  variety,  quantity 
and  quality,  than  for  any  previous  week  the 
current  season,  but  at  the  same  time  the  dis- 
play was  far  behind  that  of  some  previous 
years  at  corresponding  date.  Cherries  and 
strawberries  are  now  the  principal  summer 
fruits  offering.  The  cherry  crop,  judged  from 
receipts  in  this  market,  is  far  below  the  aver- 
age in  both  amount  and  quality.  The  few 
choice  to  select  which  arrive  bring  tolerably 
good  figures,  but  for  the  common  run  the 
demand  is  very  limited  at  comparatively  low 
prices.  Straw  berries  have  continued  to  show 
serious  damage  from  excessive  heat,  especially 
those  from  the  Sacramento  river  section. 
Badly  scorched  berries  sold  down  to  $i!.0U  per 
chest,  while  strictly  choice  Longworths,  loose, 
readily  commanded  f4  B0  per  chest,  and  a  little 
more  in  some  instances.  Apricots  of  the 
Pringle  variety  arrived  in  a  small  way,  the 
first  of  the  season  coming  on  Saturday  last 
from  Kiversideand  bringing*:}  per  four-basket 
crate.  The  first  red  currants  of  the  season 
were  received  from  San  Leandro  and  brought 
in  a  retail  way  $1.50  per  drawer.  Raspberries 
sold  in  small  quantity  at  75c@$l  per  drawer, 
with  the  quality  considerably  under  select. 
A  few  blackberries  sold  at  H.50@9.2d  per 
crate,  and  at  10@18%0  per  It,,  basket.  Goose- 
berries of  the  English  variety,  as  also  the 
Oregon  Improved,  put  in  an  appearance,  but 
not  in  large  quantity.  Fine  English  brought 
up  to  Cc  per  VS.,  and  Oregon  Improved  went 
mainly  at  %%&do.  The  common  variety  of 
gooseberries  went  at  generally  low  prices, 
particularly  such  as  were  picked  before  the 
size  had  been  fully  developed. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tler,  per  box    ®   

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-B>  box  

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-fb  box  

Apples,  common,  f,  50-lb  box  

Cherries,  Black,  choice  to  fancy,  f  box. 
Cherries,  Black,  fair  to  good,  ^<  box. 


Vegetables. 

Onion  market  was  not  very  heavily  stocked 
with  new  Red,  the  shipping  demand  for  the 
East  having  recently  absorbed  most  of  the 
surplus.  The  tendency  on  Asparagus  of 
choice  to  fancy  quality  was  to  more  firmness. 
Peas  were  in  fairly  liberal  receipt  and  went 
at  rather  low  figures.  String  and  Wax  Beans 


I  We  make  a  specialty  of  all  kinds  of  Farm  Supplies,  inc'tidtnfr  Farm  Machinery 

rAKM          1  and  Extra*  for  same.  BattDg  Wire  and  Bale  Kope  at  wholesale  prices. 

J     Hires  Root  ISeer-  Re;idy  for  use:  two  dozen  in  case;  per  case  #2.10 

\      Codiish   New:  just  received:  50-lb.  bundles;  per  lb  MM 

CIIDDI  IPC       1     Prunes— 80's.  in  sacks:  very  choici-:  in  full  sacks   03 

uUrr  LiDO.     I     Prunes-  4l)-50's,  in  25-lb.  boxes:  very  fancy;  per  lb  U6 

I      Maine  Corn-EaBtern  P  k  g  Co..  Portland.  Maine;  very  tine:  per  doz  1JO 

WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH. 

J.  M.  MOORE,  221  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 
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Cherries,  White  and  Red,  V  box   25® 

Gooseberries,  common,  |  I)    1®  2 

Gooseberries,  Oregon.  Improved,  ¥  lb. .      2(*  3 

Raspberries,  "f,  basket   — @  — 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest   2  00®  4  50 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   2  00®  4  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

A  New  York  review  of  late  date  gives  the 
following  as  the  condition  of  the  dried  fruit 
market  East : 

The  market  has  remained  unchanged  this  week. 
Prime  evaporated  apples  have  been  wanted  by 
exporters,  but  the  available  supply  is  small,  as 
many  have  bet  n  put  in  cold  storage  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  and  present  prices  are  too 
low  to  attract  this  fruit  forward.  The  result  is  a 
very  strong  market,  and  while  prices  show  a  hard- 
ening tendency  it  seems  impossible  to  force  them 
much  higher.  Exporters  bid  37»c  for  wire  dried 
and  4c  for  wood  dried ;  holders  are  inclined  to  ask 
i8c  more,  but  are  unable  to  get  it  except  in  excep- 
tional cases.  Choice  are  now  held  up  to  4'8(ij4Mc, 
but  slow  sale,  and  fancy  to  extra  fancy  move  very 
slowly  at  454®5c.  Fruit  grading  just  under  prime 
has  a  fair  amount  of  attention  and  rules  lirm,  but 
poorer  grades  under  neglect.  Not  much  doing  in 
sun-dried  apples;  offerings  are  light  and  little 
stock  shows  quality  to  command  full  quotations. 
Not  many  chops  offering  and  tone  firm  for  desir- 
able stock,  with  some  fruit  held  above  outside 
quotations.  Cores  and  skins  continue  weak  at 
$1.25®  1.50  for  average  stock;  very  defective  offer 
lower  and  fancy  heavy  packed  are  held  higher; 


round  lots  of  prime,  however,  are  freely  offered  at 
$1.50.  Raspberries  in  instances  held  up  to  1254® 
13c,  hut  offerings  quite  liberal  and  with  outlet 
small  12c  is  about  all  that  can  be  depended  upon 
for  good-sized  lots;  in  fact,  most  business  this 
week  has  been  at  that  figure.  Other  small  fruits 
pretty  well  cleaned  up  and  nominally  firm.  Cali- 
fornia fruit  meets  a  good  demand  at  steady  prices. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1896,  per  lb   9  ®ll 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bags,  1896.  per  lb          8  ®10 

Peaches,  California,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1896,  unpeeled,  lb   6  ®10 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality. . .  254®  1 

In  the  local  market  for  sun-cured  or  evap- 
orated fruits  there  is  little  doing,  which  is 
not  surprising,  considering  the  late  period  in 
the  season,  and  that  stocks  of  most  kinds  are 
so  light  as  to  admit  only  of  small  jobbing  oper- 
ations.   Apricots,  Peaches  and  Pears  are  in 
very  limited  supply,  holders  for  the  moment 
having  the  advantage  ;  but  there  is,  of  course, 
no  inducement  or  desire  to  carry  stocks  of 
either  sort  into  the  new  season.    It  is  re- 
ported on  good  authority  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult at  this  date  to  pick  up  over  one  straight 
carload  of  Peaches  in  the  entire  State.  There 
are  some  additional  odds  and  ends  offering  of 
irregular  quality,  but  the  amount  of  these,  all 
told,  is  of  small  volume.    Evaporated  Apples 
are  in  light  stock,  and  in  most  instances  are 
held  at  about  '4c  advance  on  last  quoted 
rates.    A  carload  of  Eastern  evaporated  ar- 
rived and  was  placed  in  cold  storage  rather 
than  accept  less  than  5%c  for  the  fruit  on  this 
market.    Ordinary  sun-dried  Apples  of  desir- 
able quality  are  scaroe  and  quotations  for 
them  must  be  regarded  as  little  more  than 
nominal.   In  quotable  values  for  Prunes  there 
are  no  changes  for  the  better  to  record,  but 
this  fruit  is  being  held,  as  a  rule,  with  even 
more  confidence  than  a  few  weeks  ago,  due  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  discouraging  reports 
received  from  the  Santa  Clara  valley  and 
other  sections  concerning  the  coming  crop. 
Owing  to  unfavorable  weather,  green  Prunes 
have  been  lately  dropping  heavily.  Some 
growers  and  handlers  claim  that  the  yield 
will  be  much  lighter  than  last  year,  while 
others  still  contend  that  the  crop  will  aggre- 
gate fully  as  much  as  last  season,  asserting 
that  new  trees  coming  into  bearing  will  be 
apt  to  more  than  offset  any  deficit  in  old 
orchards.  Pears  promise  a  light  yield  in  most 
parts  of  the  State,  including  such  banner  dis- 
tricts in  the  fruit  industry  as  Fresno  and 
Vacaville;  still,  there  may  be  enough  to  sat- 
isfy all  most  positive  needs,  and  the  grower 
not  suffer  materially.    A  fourth  of  a  crop  may 
prove  much  better  for  the  producer  than  a 
full  crop,  where  a  large  portion  of  the  latter 
either  goes  to  waste  or  has  to  be  sold  at  a 
loss.    All  reports  agree  that  the  yield  of  both 
Apricots  and  Peaches  will  be  first-class  in 
most  localities  in  this  State. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  lb   754®  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   854®  9 

Apricots.  Moorpark   11  ®1254 

Apples,  in  boxes   4^@  554 

Nectarines,  White   454®  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4   ® — 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4  ®  454 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy   !>H®  W 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  10  @U 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   4  @  5 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  6  ffl — 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   1  ®  454 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         3  @  4 

Plums,  pitted   354®  * 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   254®  2X 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  small  sizes   13»®  25< 

Prunes,  Silver   6  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   5  @6 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  2ii 

Apples,  quartered   3  @— 

Figs,  Black   —  @— 

Figs,  White   254®  354 

Plums,  unpitted   1   ®  154 

Balnlnn, 

Weakness  and  absence  of  activity  continue 
to  be  the  prominent  features  of  the  Raisin 
market.  Any  quotations  which  may  be  named 
at  this  date  represent  little  more  than  asking 
figures.  Where  selling  pressure  is  exerted 
on  either  layers  or  loose  Muscatel,  buyers 
have  about  their  own  way  and  are  careful  not 


THE  DEMAND  FOR  STUMP  PULLERS. 


Anotherorder  for  a  California  Stump  Puller 
has  just  been  received  from  Honolulu.  This 
makes  the  second  within  a  year  from  Hawaii. 
Three  more  to  Mexico,  one  to  Central  America 
and  one  to  Siberia,  indicates  the  growing 
favor  in  which  these  machines  are  held. 

Send  to  A.  BARNES,  Gen'l  Jl'g'r, 

SS-84  Zoe  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4<  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49" Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


May  22,  1897. 
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to  be  extravagant  in  their  ideas.  Some  grow- 
ers are  still  having  bitter  experience  through 
consigning  to  Eastern  houses.  An  instance 
came  to  the  surface  this  week  where  a  grower 
refused  3c  per  pound  on  his  ranch  and  con- 
signed to  an  Eastern  firm.  All  he  is  now  of- 
fered by  the  consignees  is  l%c,  or  $300  less 
per  car  than  he  could  have  obtained  here  last 
fall. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Debesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-tt  box   90(<4  1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  $  tb  414@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  354®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3  @  — 

Sultanas  f>Vi@  — 

Seedless  Muscatel  4\i®  — 

Dried  Grapes   — @  — 

Citrus  FruitH. 

Oranges  of  choice  to  select  quality  are  in 
very  light  supply  and  bring  good  prices  in  a 
small  way.  Defective  qualities  are  plentiful 
and  cheap,  some  very  poor  going  at  less  than 
lowest  quotations  below  noted. 

Lemon  market  shows  no  important  change. 
There  was  a  fair  demand  for  best  qualities, 
such  selling  to  tolerably  good  advantage,  but 
common  stock  moved  slowly  and  at  generally 
low  figures.  Limes  were  in  light  supply  and 
rather  high.  A  fresh  invoice  of  imported  is 
about  due. 

Oranges— Wash.  Navels,  choice,  $  box.  3  50®  4  00 
Wash.  Navels,  oft  qualities,  V  box. . .  1  25®  2  50 

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet   1  50®  2  00 

Cal.  Seedlings   1  00®  1  50 

Cal.  St.  Michaels   2  00®  3  00 

Cal.  Mandarin   @  

Mexican   ®  

Grape  Fruit,     case   3  50®  4  50 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  f,  box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  f,  box   6  00®  6  50 

Cal.,  small  box   1  00®  1  25 

Nuts. 

The  customary  mid-summer  dullness  is  pre- 
vailing in  this  market.  Neither  Almonds  nor 
Walnuts  are  receiving  any  attention  worth 
mentioning,  and  only  nominal  quotations  can 
be  given.  Business  doing  in  Peanuts  is  at 
unchanged  values. 

California  Almonds,  papershell   8  @9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5  ®  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   4i4@— 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   2!4@— 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @ — 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   V/i@— 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hard  shell   5'/s@  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @ — 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @5 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   8  ®10 


California  Dried  Fruits  at  New 
York. 


New  York,  May  14.— Market  strong  for  Evapo- 
rated Apples;  other  fruits  firmly  held.  Evapo- 
rated Apples,  prime  wire  tray,  4c;  wood  dried, 
prime,  4@4Mc.  Prunes,  2!4®7c,  as  to  size  and 
quality.  Apricots,  Royal,  8(«'llc;  Moot  park,  12(» 
14c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  6® ICc;  peeled,  ll@14c. 
Nuts,  quiet,  steady.  Walnuts,  6ys(wV/2c.  Almonds, 
paper  shell,  12(h  13c ;  soft  shell,  Sic. 

New  YORK,  May  19.— Raisins,  50-lb.  boxes,  2%c; 
crown,  4(d'5?£c;  seeded,  73i(a'8(4c ;  Seedless  Musca- 
tels, 5S4®5^c.  Apricots,  boxes,  9(oil5c;  bags,  8(8 
11c.  Peaches,  unpeeled.  bags,  6(«'HHc;  boxes,  1H@ 
9Hc;  peeled,  10@12c.  Prunes,  25-lb.  boxes,  4(«  7'/sC ; 
50-lb,  boxes,  3yt®7c.  Walnuts,  Standard,  6y,c; 
soft  shell,  8c.  Almonds,  papershell,  12ffll3c;  soft 
shell,  9c. 


Concerning  Wind  Motors. 

When  the  journals  of  your  windmill  wear 
and  the  cogs  begin  to  slip,  and  upon  investi- 
gation you  find  your  machine  very  seriously 
out  of  repair  and  that,  too,  in  a  very  short 
time,  remember  the  fault  is  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  machine.  All  single  journal  wind- 
mills soon  wear  the  parts  out  of  line;  then 
the  common  remedy  is  to  take  the  whole  ma- 
chine down,  build  a  fire  about  it  to  melt  out 
the  babbitt  and  take  it  to  an  expert  for  re- 
pairs. A  windmill  constructed  with  double 
bearings  and  having  boxes  that  will  not  cut 
themselves  or  the  shaft,  is  the  machine  to 
buy.  The  journals  also  ought  to  be  made  ad- 
justable so  that  after  years  of  use  the  parts 
can  be  replaced  by  any  intelligent  person 
about  a  ranch.  The  machine  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  central  acting,  to  the  end  that 
the  strain  is  distributed  equally  upon  all  the 
journals  and  bearings.  The  writer  of  these 
lines  has  been  called  upon  to  repair  Eastern- 
made  windmills  (made  to  sell  cheap)  and  has 
found  all  the  defects  referred  to.  For  a  wind- 
mill having  all  the  good  qualities  suggested, 
write  It.  F.  Wilson,  Stockton,  Cal.  He  also 
makes  patent  non-shrinkable  redwood  tauks, 
deep  well  and  windmill  irrigation  pumps, 
horse  powers,  etc.  Write  him  and  he  will  ac- 
quaint you  more  fully  with  the  journals  and 
construction  of  his  improved  windmill. 


Sir  Henry  Thompson  has  presented 
the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich 
with  a  telescope  said  to  be  the  most 
powerful  instrument  at  present  exist- 
ing for  the  prosecution  of  astronomical 
research  by  means  of  photography. 
The  photographic  refractor  has  an  ob- 
ject glass  26  inches  in  diameter.  The 
photographs  it  will  take  will  be  on 
twice  the  scale  of  2  mm.  to  one  minute 
of  arc,  and  its  short  focal  length  gives 
it  great  light-gathering  power.  The 
instrument  now  mounted  at  Greenwich 
has  been  in  course  of  construction  by 
Sir  Howard  Grubb  of  Dublin  during  the 
last  three  years. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


The  flaster's  Desk. 


By  W.  W.  Greer,  Worthy  Master  California  State 
Grange. 

The  largest  and  most  successful 
Grange  gathering  held  iu  San  Joaquin 
county  for  ten  years  took  place  Satur- 
day, May  15th,  at  Lodi.  The  occasion 
was  the  first  annual  picnic  of  Wood- 
bridge,  Lodi  and  New  Hope  Granges. 
The  results  were  so  satisfactory  to  the 
management  that  it  was  decided  to 
make  these  picnics  an  annual  event  iu 
the  Grange  history  of  the  county.  The 
affair  was  in  charge  of  the  following 
committee:  R.  J.  Parsons,  H.  C.  Shat- 
tuck,  of  Woodbridge  Grange  ;  J.  D. 
Huffman,  J.  A.  Anderson,  of  Lodi 
Grange  ;  Judge  Barber,  D.  O.  Jordan, 
of  New  Hope  Grange.  The  literary  ex- 
ercises were  in  charge  of  Sisters  Jeffer- 
son, Journey  and  Merrill. 

Over  one  thousand  people  were  pres- 
ent from  Lodi,  Stockton,  Woodbridge, 
New  Hope,  Gait,  Lockford.  The  grove 
being  sheltered  from  the  strong  wind 
that  was  blowing,  the  weather  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  In  the  center  of 
the  grove  the  large  dancing  plat'orm 
was  covered  by  a  canvas  canopy,  and 
at  one  side  a  stand  was  erected  for  the 
music  and  speakers,  very  tastefully 
decorated  with  flowers  and  evergreens, 
and  the  entire  platform  and  surround- 
ing ground  covered  with  seats,  which 
were  occupied  by  the  people  during  the 
exercises,  which  were  opened  at  10:30 
A.  m.  by  Bro.  R.  J.  Parsons,  who  in- 
troduced as  presiding  officer  Bro.  W. 
E.  Journey  of  New  Hope  Grange,  who 
responded  with  appropriate  remarks. 
After  an  invocation  by  Rev.  Dr.  Green- 
wood of  Lodi  and  song  by  Lodi  Grange 
quartette,  the  Master  of  the  State 
Grange  was  introduced  and  delivered 
an  address  upon  "The  History,  Bene- 
fits and  Accomplishments  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry."  Instrumental 
music  followed,  and  the  exercises  closed 
with  an  address  on  "The  Political 
Duties  of  Citizens,"  by  S.  M.  Martin  of 
Lodi.  An  hour  or  so  was  then  spent 
in  attending  to  the  inner  man,  baskets 
were  opened  and  tables  spread  under 
the  inviting  shade  of  the  trees,  and 
joyous  shouts  and  merry  laughter  were 
wafted  through  the  grove.  In  the  af- 
ternoon youth  and  beauty,  under  the 
inspiring  strains  of  the  Stockton  or- 
chestra, tripped  the  light  fantastic. 
Others,  not  so  inclined,  spent  the  time 
in  friendly  intercourse  or  participating 
in  the  numerous  games  and  athletic 
sports,  which  included  bicycle  racing, 
exhibition  of  driving  horses,  single  and 
double;  a  baby  contest,  prize  waltz,  the 
selection  of  the  handsomest  lady,  the 
handsomest  man  and  the  homeliest 
man  on  the  grounds,  for  all  of  which 
suitable  prizes  were  offered. 

Nearly  all  the  prominent  Grangers  of 
San  Joaquin  county  were  present,  and 
the  result  of  the  gathering  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  era  of  good  feeling 
and  closer  relationship  among  the  mem- 
bers, the  advertising  and  popularizing 
of  the  Order  in  that  section  among  the 
people,  and  last,  but  not  least,  and  the 
most  satisfactory,  the  personal  assur- 
ance the  writer  had  of  farmers  who  in- 
tended to  affiliate  with  our  fraternity. 

GRANGE  NOTES. 

The  Master  of  Tularge  Grange,  Sis- 
ter Emma  P.  Zumwalt,  in  her  report 
writes  in  part  as  follows  :  "We  are 
doing  effective  work  and  establishing  a 
reputation  as  an  energetic,  neverthe- 
less conservative,  society  by  steady 
agitation,  demanding  and  receiving  rec- 
ognition of  agricultural  interests  in 
county  and  State  legislation.  We 
never  urge  the  admission  of  any  but 
honest,  good,  reliable  and  respectful 
members,  persons  of  brain  and  good 
judgment.  In  fact,  we  strive  for  qual- 
ity, not  quantity." 

Glen  Ellen  Grange  held  a  picnic  May 
1st.  About  500  were  in  attendance 
and  addresses  were  made  by  Secretary 
Don  Mills  and  Past  Master  S.  T.  Coul- 
ter. Dancing  in  afternoon  and  evening. 

Petaluma  Grange  held  a  large  meet- 
ing Friday,  May  7th,  at  10  A.  m.,  at 
which  time  a  class  of  six   were  in- 


structed in  the  3d  and  4th  degrees. 
Deputy  Winans,  the  Inspector,  was 
present,  and  addressed  the  meeting 
and  exemplified  the  work.  Visitors 
were  also  present  from  Two  Rock 
Grange. 

Two  Rock  Grange  was  inspected  May 
6th  by  Deputy  Winans.  Instructed  a 
class  in  1st  and  2nd  degrees. 

At  Santa  Rosa  May  8th,  about 
seventy-five  Patrons  were  present  to 
attend  the  Inspection  work  and  witness 
the  conferring  of  the  3d  and  4th  degrees 
on  a  class  of  eight. 

The  reports  of  the  Inspecting  Deputy 
show  the  Order  to  be  in  excellent  con- 
dition in  Sonoma  county.  The  average 
attendance  at  meetings  is  large.  The 
Granges  are  well  up  in  the  work  of  the 
Order.  The  educational  and  social 
features  are  well  looked  after,  and  the 
business  features  very  successful. 
Santa  Rosa  Grange  reports  they  are 
so  busy  initiating  members  they  can 
hardly  attend  to  anything  else.  The 
co-operative  work  of  Two  Rock  Grange 
is  familiar  to  all  and  the  report  shows 
it  to  be  satisfactory. 

Petaluma  Grange  reports  making  a 
success  with  the  trade  card  plan,  and 
Santa  Rosa  reports  trade  card  well 
patronized. 

Six  large  and  specially  arranged 
Grange  gatherings  took  place  in  this 
State  Saturday,  May  15th. 

Orange  Picnic. 


(Petaluma  Argus.) 

Glen  Ellen  Grange  held  its  annual 
picnic  Saturday,  in  the  Glen  Ellen 
grove.  The  day  was  an  ideal  one  and 
the  attendance  was  large,  about  500 
people  being  present. 

A  basket  lunch  was  eaten  at  noon 
after  which  addresses  by  Past  Master 
S.  T.  Coulter  and  State  Secretary  Don 
Mills  of  Santa  Rosa.  The  afternoon 
was  spent  in  dancing  in  the  pavilion  to 
music  furnished  by  Miranda  Brothers. 

In  the  evening  a  dance  was  given  in 
Grange  hall.  The  Glen  Ellen  Grange 
orchestra  furnished  the  music. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  uo.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  4,  1897. 
581,974.— StOVK—C,  M.  Allen,  S.  F. 
581377.— Faucet— J.  H.  Beare,  S.  F. 
588.007.— Pencil  Calendar— Hradshaw  &  Wood, 
Orange,  Cal. 

581,847.— Cartridge  Loader— E.  o.  Carvin,  Mur- 
phys,  Cal. 

581 ,977.  —  Camp  Protector— Emily  A.  Clingman, 
S.  F. 

582,014  — ti as  Apparatus— A.  S.  Cooper,  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 

582.117.  — Loading  Apparatus— H.  C.  Domeyer, 
Sauvies  Island,  Or. 

'581,815. — Telegraphy— C.  F.  Eaton  Jr.,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal. 

582.118.  — Carpet  Sewing  Machine— H.  Eschwel- 
ler,  S.  F. 

581,857  —  Ventilated  Hat— J.  E.  Goodman,  Santa 
Kosa,  Cal. 

581,731.— Suction  Box— M.  D.  Keeney,  Antloch, 
Cal. 

581.732—  Forming  Cylinder— M.  D.  Keeney,  An- 
tioch,  Cal. 

581.733—  Suction  Box— M.  U.  Keeney,  Autioch, 
Cal. 

581,886— Gold  Saving  Apparatus— J.  Marshall, 

Fairtield,  Cal. 
581,996.— CULTIVATOR— N.  McLean,  Watsonville, 

Cal. 

581,940.— Buildings— J.  c.  Peiton,  s.  F. 

582,084.— BICYCLE  Handle— P.  C.  Peterson,  Alex- 
ander Valley,  Cal. 

582,101.— Bust  Korm— Natalie  Sc-licll.  S.  F. 

581,778.— Sash  Lock — F.  Seyerle,  S.  F. 

582,uuu.—  Current  Motor— J.  J.  Smith,  Auburn, 
Cal. 

581,830  — Grinding  Machine— Kmina  Taylor,  S.  F. 
27,024. — DhsiGN   for  DOUCHE  1'AN— Haviland  & 
Pratt,  S.  F 

87,018  --design  for  Meat  Holder— CP.  Lough- 
ridge,  Nevada.  Cal. 

87,006. — Design  for  FLAG — C.  P.  Perkins,  S.  F. 

27,026  —  Design  for  Cuff— F.  Young,  Knights 
i  audiug,  Cal. 

27,027.— Design  for  Cuff— F.  Young,  Knights 
Landing,  Cal. 

27,028— Design  for  Cuff— F.  Young,  Knights 
Landing,  Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  by  mall  or 
telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  iu 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Mrs.  Shallow:  What  a  queer  name 
for  a  fish — "smelt!"  1  wonder  where 
they  come  from  ?  Mr.  Shallow:  I 
can't  say  for  a  certainty,  but  I  think 
they  are  of  German  origin  and  come 
from  the  Oder. — Boston  Courier. 


Chill,  but  do  not  ice,  pffervescent 
waters,  say  those  most  discriminating. 
The  ice  deadens  their  lightness. 


"  ALPHA-BABY " 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


$50 
to 
$225. 


De  Laval  "Alpha-Baby  "  Cream  Separators 
are  more  superior  to  imitating  machines  than 
such  other  cream  separators  are  to  gravity 
creaming  processes.  In  fact  experienced 
users  of  different  separators  regard  such  im- 
itating machines  as  of  little  if  any  advantage 
over  gravity  creaming.  A  good  illustration 
of  this  is  given  in  the  following  letter  from 
the  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station, 
which  is  indirectly  a  most  convincing  tribute 
to  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the 
De  Laval  Machines : 

CLEMSON  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
and  S.  C.  Experiment  Station, 

Clemsou  College,  S  C,  Apr.  23,  1897. 
The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  New  York: 

Gentlemen:— Has  the  bowl  shipped  to  Works 
been  received  ?  We  are  needing  it  badly.  Al- 
though we  have  a  U.  S.  and  a  Sharpies  Little 
Giant,  we  are  mainly  depending  on  gravity  cream- 
ing until  our  De  Laval  bowl  is  rebalanced. 

Truly  yours, 
J.  W.  Hart,  Prof,  of  Agriculture. 

Don't  let  anybody  fool  you  on  a  Cream 
Separator.  Don't  be  humbugged  into  buying 
an  inferior  machine.  The  best  is  always 
cheapest,  and  can  alone  be  satisfactory  and 
profitable.    Send  for  new  catalogue  No.  257. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
Chicago. 


74  Cortlandt  St. 
New  York. 


Monarch »»« Junior  Monarch 
HAY  PRESS. 

Improved  for  the  Year  1897. 

Manufactured  in  San  Leandro  by  L.O.  Morehouse, 
under  an  assignment  of  patents  from  the 
patentee,  Jacob  Price. 

Double-End  HURRICANE  PRESS 

(Two  Sizes.) 
 FOR  SALE  HY  

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL,. 
WH.  H.  QR AY  General  Agent. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

Twelve  hinds,  including  the  famous  Florida 
bunch  yam  and  notch  leaf,  vineless.  One  million 
plants  of  the  Merced  Sweet  (Nonsemond),  always 
quoted  at  highest  price  on  the  market. 
15  cents  per  dozen;  75  cents  per  lOO  by  mail; 
W4  per  lOOO  by  express. 

Special  rates  on  large  quantities. 
W.  T.  KIKKMAN  MEKCRU,  CAL. 


Every  Inventor  Wants  a  Good  Patent 

Or  none  at  all.  To  secure  the  best  patents 
Inventors  have  only  to  address  Dewey  &  Co., 
Pioneer  Patent  Agents,  No.  220  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

There  are  many  good  reason*  why  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors  shoulit  patronize  this  Heme  AgenCy. 

It  is  the  ablest,  largest,  best,  most  con- 
venient, economical  and  speedy  for  all  Pacific 
Coast  patrons. 

It  is  the  oldest  on  this  side  of  the  American 
continent,  most  experienced,  and  in  every  way 
reliable. 

Conducted  from  18(13  by  its  present  owners 
(A.  T.  Dewey,  W.  B."  Ewer  and  Geo.  H. 
Strong),  this  agency  has  the  best  knowledge 
of  patents  already  issued  and  of  the  state  of 
t  he  arts  in  all  lines  of  inventions  most  com- 
mon on  this  coast. 

Patents  secured  In  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico,  all  British  colonies  and 
provinces,  England  and  other  civilized  coun- 
tries throughout  the  globe. 

Caveats  filed,  assignments  duly  prepared, 
examinations  made,  and  a  general  Pate  at 
Agency  business  conducted. 

Established  and  successfully  and  popularly 
conducted  for  nearly  thirty  years,  our  patrons 
number  many  thousands,  to  whom  we  refer 
with  confidence,  as  men  of  influence  and  re- 
liability. Old  and  new  inventors  are  cordially 
offered  the  complimentary  use  of  our  library 
and  free  advice,  etc.  No  other  agency  can 
afford  Pacific  States  Inventors  half  the  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  this  old,  well-tried  and 
experienced  firm. 


Wire  KeiM-iiiK-  Adapts  itself  to  any  ground. 
Catalogue  free.   DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  DeKalb.  111. 
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HARVESTER  KING. — Binder,  12-foot  Cut. 

DID  YOU  EVER  BEFORE  HEAR  OF  A  PERFECT  BINDER  CUTTING  A  12-FOOT  SWATH  ? 

We  guarantee  it  to  cut  and  bind— to  bind  all  it  will  cut— just  as  perfectly  as  any  7-foot  machine  ever  constructed,  and  the  draft  will  be 
no  greater.  Forty  acres  a  day  is  its  capacity  It  elevates  the  grain  only  42  inches  above  the  platform.  Platform  is  42  inches  wide.  Wheels 
are  44  inches  high  and  with  12-inch  tires.   It  is  double  geared.  This  will  revolutionize  harvesting.  Send  for  circulars. 

TIIK  BINDING  ATTACHMENT  CAS  BE  BEHOVED  AND  HEADER  SPOUT  ATTACHED,  THIS  MAKING  A  PERFECT  HEADER. 


OF  THIS  HINDER  WILL  BE  MADE 
ON  THE  RANCH  OF 

MR.  F.  W.  ZEILE,  BRANNAN  ISLAND, 

IN  SACRAMENTO  BITER, 
SACRAMENTO  COl NTY,  + 

-  Tuesday,  May  25, 

1897. 

COME  AND  SEE  THIS  MACHINE  AT  WORK. 


cLssoocoo- 


cj 


r, ....  fr^-jsrc*** 


BUCKEYE    BANNER  BINDER. 

5   and   6-Foot   Cut.      Write   for  Prices. 


4\  Original  and  Genuine  Buckeye  Mower. 

■  ■  This  st  Hied  and  most  graceful  of  all  grass  cutters.    It  has  been  crowned  with  the 


grandest  prizes  and  highest  competitive  honors  attainable  in  this  world.    All  sizes.    Write  for  prices. 


NOTICE. 


THIS   IS  THE  ORIGINAL  AND  (iEMINE   HI'CKEYE  MOWER,  NOT 
ONLY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  BIT  OF  THE  WHOLE  WORLD! 


■Vehicles    and    Farming    Implements    of    Every    Description.      Send    for  Catalogue.- 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16=18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SOHE  OF  THE  USES  OF 


P.  &  B.  Building  Paper 

IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED. 

For  Sheathing  Houses  Under  Rustic—It  Excludes  Moisture,  Dampness  and 
Draughts. 

For  Insulating  Storage  Houses,  Creameries  and  the  L'ke. 

For  Making  Sulphur  Houses  Used  in  Sulphuring  Fruit.   Sulphur  Fumes  Do  Not 

Affect  It  in  the  Slightest  Degree. 
For  Building  Poultry  Houses. 


YOU  SHOULD  ALWAYS  HAVE  SOME  ON  THE  RANCH. 

THERE  ARE  A  HUNDRED  OTHER  USES  YOU  CAN  PUT  IT  TO. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  address  the  makers: 

PARAFFINE   PAINT   CO.,   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


Harvesting  Machinery  —  Write  for 
Catalogue  No.  14. 

Pumps  and  Engines  — 
Write  for  Catalogue 
No.  15. 


JACKSON'S    ECLIPSE    HAY  STACKER 
AND    LOADER. -PRICE  $125. 


JACKSON'S  IMPROVED  "ACnE"  RAKE  AND  BUCK  COflBINED  PRICE  $60. 

BYRON    JACKSOIN    MACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street  San  Francisco. 


V 


™EERTEL 

ICTOR 


HAY  PRESS 


A  Fast  and  Smooth  Baler. 
AddxeBH  GEO.  ERTEL  &  CO 


Quincy.  111..  U.  S. 


THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

TJiis  machine  should  be  well  considered 
by  agents  and  prospective  purchasers  in 
any  country.  It  h  by  far  the  cheapest  first- 
class  h.iy  and  straw  baler  in  the  market. 
It  is  an  all-steel  press  on  the  Inside,  sup- 
ported with  a  hardwood  frame  on  the  cut- 
side,  the  best  combined  construction  for 
strength  and  durability  yet  produced.  Never 
fails  to  give  satisfaction.  No  better  selling 
machine  in  the  market.  Fully  warranted. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Correspondence 
solicited.   Mention  this  paper. 

ESTABLISHED  1867. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

OILMAN'S  pa™  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED   AUGUST    1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE -Medal  and  Diploma  — California  Midwinter 
International  Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost, 
sunburn,  rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  de- 
scriptive circulars. 

B.    F\  GIL/YIAN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
480  NINTH  STREET  HAN  FRANCISCO,  CAl. 


SQUIRRELS, 


and  other  destructive  rodents  EXTERMINATED  >  /H 

Pa^steur  Virus. 

The  rodents  contract  a  contagious  disease  which  rapidly  exteroy^les  them.  The  virus  is 
.  harmless  to  man  and  domestic  animi'  / 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  Ld.  (Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers,  U.  S.^p  /hada)  56  5th  Ave  .Chicago. 


v>  4 


The  Jones  Chain  Mower. 

UNLIKE  GEARED  MOWERS 

IT  HAS 

NO  NOISE  !  NO  VIBRATION! 

NO  LOST  POWER  ! 
NO  COO  WHEELS  TO  WEAR  OUT! 
j  NO  BACKING  UP  TO  START  IN  THE 
GRASS. 

THE  JONES  ALL  STEEL  HAY  RAKE— THE  ONLY  ADJUSTABLE  HAY  HAKE  MADE. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


^DEWEY&CO.^ 


PATENTS 


his  Paper  not 


I  J?  b,°  ta^n  from 


and  CALIFORNIA 

FRUIT 

BULLETIN. 

Vol.  LIII.    No.  22. 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

SATURDAY,  MAY 

*>0      I807                                                       TWENTY  -SEVENTB  YEAK. 
ZV,    loy/.                                                          Office,  220  Market  Street. 

Brahmas  and  Langshans. 


We  turn  this  week  away  from  the  American  class 
of  poultry  breeds  and  follow  Mr.  Howard  along  into 
the  characterization  of  the  Asiatic  class  which  he 

gives  in  the  publication  of 
the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 
The  Cochins  belong  to 
this  class,  and  they  will 
be  discussed  later.  The 
Brahmas  and  Langshans 
may  come  first,  because  of 
their  wide  distribution 
and  recognition  as  farm- 
ers' breeds.  Mr.  Howard 
pronounces  the  Light 
Brahma  the  leading  vari- 
ety of  the  Asiatic  class. 

This  fowl  has  a  history 
that  would  fill  pages  were 
it  recorded.  They  are 
the  fowls  which  caused 
the  "hen  fever "  of  the 
fifties,  about  which  so 
much  has  been  written 
in  later  years.  Their 
early  history  is  a  matter 
of  controversy,  the  best 
authorities  differing  as  to 
their  origin. 

They  were  first  known 
as  the  "  Brahma  Poot- 
ras,"  "  Gray  Shanghais," 
"  Chittagongs,"  "Cochin 
Chinas,"  and  what  not. 
The  early  breeder  named 
them  according  to  his  fancy  for  high  sounding  and 
sensational  names  to  sell  his  stock.  Fabulous  prices 
were  paid  for  them  when  the  craze  for  fine  poultry 


HACKLE  FEATHER  OF 
LIGHT     BRAHMA  COCK. 


21  inches;  saddle  hangers  to  rear  of  fluff,  2.1  inches; 
eye,  from  tip  to  beak,  21,  inches;  length  of  head  and 
beak,  33  inches;  breasts  to  rear  of  a  drop  line  from 
point  of  beak,  \  toll  inches.  As  specimens  depart 
from  this  proportion  they  become  awkward 
and  valueless  as  exhibition  stock,  and  often 
also  as  egg  producers.  In  shape,  oblong, 
with  full,  broad  and  round  breast,  carried  well  for- 
j  ward.  The  fullness  and  oblong  shape  is  typical  of  the 
Brahma  and  is  characteristic  of  prolific  birds.  The 
curves  of  neck  and  back  are  facsimilie  in  shape  of  the 
outlines  of  an  egg. 

In  plumage  the  male  is  pure  white,  excepting 
hackle,  tail,  and  flights,  which  are  black,  and  white 
striped  with  black.    Any  other  color  but  white  and 
black  is  against  the  standard-bred  bird.    The  hackle 
is  white  with  a  black  stripe  extending  down  the  cen- 
ter of  each  feather  and  tapering  to  a  point  near  the 
extremity,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.    The  tail 
'  feathers  are  black,  and  sickles  are  glossy  greenish 
j  black.  The  shanks  are  well  feathered,  with  the  feath- 
'  ering  extending  down  the  middle  toe  ;  the  toe  feath- 
|  ering  may  be  white  or  white  sprinkled  with  black) 
!  pure  white  preferred.    A  small  pea  comb,  broad 
crown,  projects  over  the  eyes  ;  bright-red  face,  wat- 
tles and  earlobes  are  essential  to  a  good  head.  The 
shanks  and  toes  are  bright  yellow. 

The  Brahma  female  is  much  like  the  male  in  head 
qualities,  having  broad  comb,  projecting  well  over 
the  eyes,  and  small  pea  comb. 

The  Light  Brahma  is  a  valuable  bird  for  the  farm. 
They  have  always  been  made  to  pay  for  their  keep 
and  have  seldom  been  set  aside  by  any  who  have  bred 
them.  They  are  the  largest  of  domestic  poultry  and 
do  as  well  in  confinement  in  small  runs  as  on  free 
range.  As  layers  they  will  average  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  dozen  of  eggs  a  year,  and  lay  exceptionally 
well  in  winter.  Their  eggs  are  large,  about  seven  to 
a  pound,  of  a  rich  brown  color  and  excellent  flavor. 
For  table  purposes  they  are  good  ;  they  do  not  ma- 


but  if  not  so  bred  it  becomes  most  disagreeable  and 
unsatisfactory  to  the  breeder. 

For  practical  purposes  the  Dark  Brahma  is  not  to 
be  commended  as  highly  as  the  Light.  The  close 
breeding  for  points  in  feathers  is  likely  to  interfere 
with  their  productiveness,  yet  with  proper  atten- 
tion and  care  they  can  be  bred  profitably  as  well  as 
for  beauty. 

The  standard  weight  of  Light  Brahma  cocks  is  12 
pounds  ;  hens,  9i  pounds  ;  cockerels,  10  pounds ; 
and  pullets,  8  pounds.  The  standard  weight  of 
Dark  Brahma  cocks  is  11  pounds  ;  hens,  8->  pounds  ; 
cockerels,  9  pounds  ;  and  pullets,  7  pounds. 

Langshans  are  the  smallest  and  most  active  of  the 
Asiatic  class.  They  are  a  practical  fowl  in  more 
senses  than  one,  and  their  prolific  laying  and  excel- 
lent qualities  make  them  a  profitable  fowl  for  the 
farmer  and  market  poultryman.  They  are  one  of 
the  oldest  varieties  of  poultry  and  have  always  been 
held  in  popular  esteem.  The  shape  of  Langshans  is 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Brahma  or  Cochin,  and 
should  not  be  confused  with  either  of  the  last-named 
varieties.  The  engraving  shows  the  accepted  con- 
tour of  the  Langshans.  Langshans  have  white  flesh 
and  dark  legs,  while  the  others  are  yellow-skinned 
and  yellow-legged.  The  quality  of  the  flesh  of  the 
Langshan  is  excellent,  being  fine  grained,  tender, 
and  nicely  flavored.  As  layers  they  rank  among  the 
best,  averaging  from  twelve  to  thirteen  dozen  a 
year,  and  as  winter  layers  they  are  to  be  recom- 
mended. The  chicks  are  hardy  and  mature  early. 
Langshans  are  good  sitters  and  mothers,  being  of 
gentle  disposition  ;  they  are  easily  kept  in  confine- 
ment or  on  free  range.  Being  excellent  foragers, 
they  are  excellent  fowls  for  the  farm,  and  will  gather 
during  the  year  a  large  proportion  of  their  food. 

The  Langshan  is  a  stylish,  medium-sized  bird,  not 
overgrown  or  gawky  in  appearance,  of  active 
nature,  and  lively  disposition.  There  are  two  varie- 
ties of  Langhans — the  Black  and  the  White.  The 


PAIR   OF   LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

was  at  its  height  in  the  early  days  of  the  last  half  of 
the  present  century.  The  standard  of  the  present 
Brahma  fowl  was  fixed  in  I860,  and  no  deviation 
from  the  type  adopted  theu  has  been  made. 

The  average  Light  Brahma  male  is  in  height  26 
inches;  back  from  the  ground,  16  inches;  keel  from 
the  ground,  8  inches;  length  of  body,  front  of  breast 
to  rear  of  fluff,  14  inches;  height  of  tail,  a  trifle  over 


ture  as  early  as  do  the  varieties  of  the  American 
class,  yet  they  are  hardy,  and  can  be  raised  with  as 
much  ease  as  an  any  of  the  earlier-maturing  varie- 
ties.   As  sitters  and  mothers  they  are  fair. 

The  Dark  Brahma  is  not  so  popular  as  the  Light 
—the  difficulty   being   in    breeding  them  true  to 
feather.    Their  delicately  marked  plumage  is  ex 
tremely  pretty  when  bred  to  standard  requirements, 


PAIR   OF   BLACK  LANGSHANS. 

Black  in  plumage  of '[neck,  back,  saddle,  sickles,  a 
glossy  metallic  black,  with  greenish  sheen  ;  breast, 
primari°s,  secondaries,  tail,  fluff,  shank,  and  toe 
feathers,' black.  The  [undercolor  is  black  or  dark 
slate.  The  White  Langshan  is  pure  white  through- 
out. The  standard  weight  of  the  cocks  for  both 
varieties  is  10  pounds  ;  hens,  7  pounds  ;  cockerels,  8 
pounds  ;  and  pullets,  6  pounds. 
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sickness  was  prevalent,  but  seemed  to  decrease,  now 
only  to  assert  itself  again  and  in  much  worse  form. 
Health  Officer  Dunn  will  warn  all  the  gardeners  now 
to  stop  using  any  solution  containing  a  trace  of  poison 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  bugs.  Several  people  who 
ate  berries  secured  from  the  markets  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week  grew  violently  sick,  but  no  fatal  case  has 
been  reported. 

Bogus  Jelly  Poisons  a  Family. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Tuchler,  a  well-known  physician  of  San 
Francisco,  has  reported  to  the  Board"  of  Health  the 
case  of  a  family — mother  and  three  children — who 
were  poisoned  on  Monday  of  this  week  by  eating  a 
bogus  "  raspberry  jelly,"  bought  at  the  grocery 
store  of  M.  De Witt  &  Co.,  Third  and  Tehama  streets, 
and  bearing  the  stamp  of  Fontana  &  Co.,  makers. 
The  mother,  Mrs.  Desmond,  ate  some  of  the  jelly  at 
supper  time  and  gave  it  also  to  her  children.  All 
were  affected  by  sickness  at  the  stomach  almost  in- 
stantly. Becoming  frightened  at  the  effects,  Mrs. 
Desmond  drank  some  strong  coffee  and  immediately 
sent  for  Dr.  Tuchler.  When  the  doctor  arrived  Mrs. 
Desmond  was  suffering  from  severe  cramps  and 
pains  in  the  stomach,  and  had  become  unconscious, 
but  rather  from  faintness  than  from  the  action  of 
the  adulterations  in  the  jelly,  whatever  they  were. 
Dr.  Tuchler  immediately  took  measures  to  get  the 
injurious  substance  out  of  the  system,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  patients  were  convalescent.  The 
children,  a  girl  of  13,  another  of  10,  and  the  baby, 
were  not  so  severely  affected.  Two  or  three  hours 
after  they  had  eaten  it  they  seemed  to  feel  no  inju- 
rious effects  from  it.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
prosecute  the  persons  to  blame  for  putting  this 
poisonous  food  on  the  market. 


The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

The  season  has  progressed  rather  favorably  for 
one  which  is  making  rather  a  low  mark  generally. 
Weather  conditions  might  have  been  much  worse 
than  they  have,  and  in  some  regions  continued  cool- 
ness and  checked  evaporation  is  helping  crops. 
Fruits  do  not  seem  to  have  lost  anything  generally, 
and  in  some  regions  quite  a  satisfactory  output  is 
now  promised.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
there  is  likely  to  be  excess  of  anything  and  prospects 
for  marketing  must  be  considered  good  inmost  lines. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  May  26,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Eureka  

0  04 

49.50 

51.42 

44.85 

** 

64 

Red  Bluff  

0.04 

24.16 

22.13 

25  47 

51 

98 

T 

17.28 

43  24 

20.60 

52 

93 

San  Francisco... 

0.00 

43.22 

21.20 

23.75 

50 

88 
ICO 

0.00 

10.53 

8.18 

7.33 

54 

San  Luis  Obispo — 

T 

20.74 

17.72 

46 

80 

0.00 

16  85 

9.35 

19.68 

50 

76 

0.08 

11.77 

5.92 

10.43 

58 

84 

0.00 

5.35 

0.88 

2.98  ; 

64 

98 

»  Up  to  5  p.  M.  May  25;  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 


Beet  Growing  as  a  Means  of  Grace. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  considering  a  proposition 
to  secure  land  in  Salinas  valley  for  a  refuge  colony 
for  the  unemployed,  the  idea  being  to  grow  beets  for 
the  new  Spreckels  refinery.  When  called  upon  in 
connection  with  this  project,  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels 
said:  "  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  everything  I 
can  to  aid  this  project.  The  idea  is  certainly  a  good 
one  for  many  reasons.  All  that  I  shall  ask  on  my 
part  is  that  the  men  be  industrious.  If  they  prove 
to  be  so  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  not  only  mak- 
ing a  living,  but  in  acquiring  a  competence."  "What 
would  be  your  idea  for  colonizing  the  unemployed  on 
beet-sugar  land  ?  "  was  asked.  To  this  Mr.  Spreckels 
replied:  "I  have  about  completed  negotiations  for 
liOO  acres  of  fine  beet  land.  This  I  am  willing  to  rent 
or  sell  on  easy  terms  to  parties  of  colonists,  and  I 
will  make  it  my  business  to  see  that  they  receive 
proper  instructions  in  the  practical  work  of  raising 
beets.  Further,  I  will  make  contracts  with  them  to 
buy  all  the  beets  they  raise  for  $4  a  ton." 

Poison  in  Strawberries. 

A  mysterious  epidemic  in  Oakland  has  been  traced 
to  the  consumption  of  strawberries  raised  by  Portu- 
guese gardeners  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  ap- 
plying arsenic  to  their  plants.    Some  days  ago  the 


P.  C.  T.  H.  B.  Association  Announcements. 

The '  Pacific  Breeders'  Futurity  Stakes  "  (*300o 
guaranteed)  has  been  carefully  arranged  to  promote 
interest  and  profit  in  raising  high-class  colts  and 
training  them  for  speed  trials.  These  stakes  are 
open  to  the  world,  and,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  condi- 
tions, membership  in  the  Association  is  not  required 
to  enter.  It  gives  nominators  a  chance  to  start  their 
colts,  whether  they  are  trotters  or  pacers,  at  both 
two  and  three  years  old.  Colts  that  start  at  two 
years  old  are  not  barred  from  starting  at  three 
years  old.  The  terms  are  liberal,  with  93006  guar- 
anteed, and  should  the  receipts  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  guarantee,  the  excess  will  be  added  to  the 
stakes.  On  another  page  we  print  an  advertisement 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Trotting  Horse  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, giving  conditions  for  entry  of  1897  foals. 
The  entries  close  June  1st. 

Entries  for  purse  races  for  this  season's  regular 
fall  meeting  close  also  on  June  1st.  Following  is  a 
list  of  these  races,  with  purses  offered: 

TROTTING. 

Purse. 

No.  1—2 :40  Class  Trot  *  tioo 

No.  8— S  :30  Class  Trot   000 

No.  8—8 :27  Class  Trot   000 

No.  4-2 :24  Class  Trot   000 

No.  5-2 :20  Class  Trot   800 

No.  6-2:17  Class  Trot   800 

No.  7— 2:1?  Class  Trot   800 

No.  8— Free-for-all  Trot   2,000 

pacing. 

Purse. 

No.  9— Green  Class  Pace  (without  records)..!  000 

No.  10—3 :30  Class  Pace   600 

No.  11— 2:25  Class  Pace   000 

No.  12— 2:20  Class  Pace   S00 

No.  13-2:17  Class  Pace   S00 

No.  14— 2:13  Class  Pace   800 

No.  15— 2:10  Class  Pace   1,000 

No.  10— Free-for-all  Pace  2,000 


Fraud  in  Brandy. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Health,  it  has 
just  come  to  light  that  a  large  business  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bogus  brandy  is  being  carried  on  in  this 
city.  It  appears  that  quantities  of  raw  corn  spirits 
are  brought  in  bond  from  Nebraska,  combined  or 
"  blended  "  with  small  quantities  of  real  fruit  brandy 
and  the  product  shipped  and  sold  under  the  name  of 
"  Pure  California  Brandy."  This  shameful  fraud,  it 
appears,  is  carried  on  under  the  eyes  of  the  Custom 
House  authorities,  the  liquids  being  in  bond  during 
the  time  the  work  of  adulteration  is  in  progress.  Be- 
tween Inspector  Dockery  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Customs  officers  on  the  other,  there  has  been  a  hot 
fight  during  the  past  week  to  prevent  the  shipment 
of  a  large  lot  of  this  bogus  brandy.  The  shipment 
was  finally  made;  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  been  notified,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  will  pre- 
vent the  proposed  export  of  the  goods  — at  least,  un- 
der false  pretences. 

Disease  Germs  in  Fruit. 

Food  Inspector  Dockery  of  San  Francisco  thinks 
he  has  discovered  a  new  danger  to  health  in  long- 
used  fruit  boxes,  and  he  deems  the  matter  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  issue  a  warning  to  the  public  as 
follows:  "I  would  respectfully  inform  you  that  I 
have  been  making  an  investigation  into  the  use  of 
fruit,  particularly  berries,  sold  to  consumers  in 
boxes  which  have  been  used  more  than  once.  After 
the  said  in vr^tigation  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 


to  warn  consumers  against  the  purchase  of  berries 
or  small  fruits  which  may  be  in  drawers  or  packages 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  new,  and  which  might 
have  been  used  more  than  once,  as  there  appears  to 
be  considerable  danger  to  the  public  health.  These 
drawers  being  returned  to  the  dealer  are  frequently 
used  as  receptacles  for  filth  of  various  kinds  and  de- 
cayed, so  that  when  fruit  like  berries  is  put  into 
them  the  result  is  that  germs  of  disease  are  carried 
i  to  the  consumer,  and  therefore  I  think  this  warning 
is  necessary  at  this  time." 


Thinning  the  Ranks. 


The  grim  angel  who  loves  shining  marks  is  flying 
his  shafts  quite  freely  among  our  leading  fruit  men. 
On  Sunday  one  who  has  been  a  leading  figure  in  the 
fruit  history  of  the  Sacramento  river  from  its  begin- 
ing  died  in  Sacramento.  Sol.  Runyon  has  been  missed 
for  some  months  from  the  busy  circles  he  frequented 
for  he  had  to  undergo  a  long  illness  before  the  final 
summons  brought  relief.  Mr.  Runyon  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  widest  known  pioneers  of  his  section. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  fruit  growers  on 
the  Sacramento  river,  and  had  a  palatial  home  near 
Courtland.  Mr.  Runyon  was  born  in  Wilt  county, 
111.,  November  25,  1827.  He  came  to  California  in 
1849,  arriving  in  Sacramento,  August  20th  of  that 
year.  In  1859  he  bought  the  well-known  Home  ranch. 
He  soon  became  one  of  the  largest  orchardists  in  the 
county,  was  a  stockholder  and  director  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Transportation  Company,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  incorporators;  also  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  and  at  one  time  was  its 
treasurer.  He  was  president  of  the  Farmers'  and 
Mechanics'  Bank;  was  a  Knight  Templar  and  had 
taken  the  thirty-second  degree.  He  was  a  notable 
man  in  many  ways  and  his  memory  will  long  endure. 


As  we  go  to  press  it  is  announced  that  J.  H.  Flick- 
inger,  a  pioneer  of  1849,  and  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive fruit  growers  and  canners  of  California,  is  lying 
at  the  point  of  death  at  his  orchard  home,  three 
miles  east  of  San  Jose.  Physicians  in  attendance 
state  that  Flickinger  cannot  live  more  than  two  or 
three  days,  and  is  likely  to  pass  away  at  any  moment. 
We  trust  he  may  rally.  Mr.  Flickinger  built  up  a  great 
enterprise  both  in  fruit  growing  and  preservation, 
and  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  oue  of  our  most 
solid,  substantial  and  enterprising  men. 


Non-Bearing  Blackberries. 


To  the  Editor:— We  have  a  number  of  patches 
wild  blackberries  in  various  parts  of  the  ranch 
These  bore  well  a  number  of  years  ago,  but  recently 
almost  no  fruit  appears.  They  are  located  on  hill- 
sides or  the  edges  of  creeks  at  this  ranch,  and  along 
the  edges  of  wet  "  pockets  "  or  on  irrigating  ditches 
at  our  Cienega  ranch.  Can  any  RiR.u.  reader  sug- 
gest the  cause  of  lack  of  fruit  and  a  possible  remedy? 

Edna,  San  Luis  Obispo  Co.        D.  D.  Barnard. 

Gleanings. 


Sacramento  county  will  sprinkle  eighty  miles  of  main  roads 
during  this  year's  dry  season. 

Frank  P  RATH  BR,  charged  with  stealing  cattle  from  the: 
Fair  ranch,  near  Knight's  Ferry,  has  been  found  guilty  by  a 
Yolo  jury. 

The  new  State  Board  of  Highways  has  been  named  by  Gov- 
ernor Budd,  as  follows:  Marsden  Manson  and  VV.  L.  Ashe, 
of  San  Francisco,  and  J.  It.  Price,  of  Colusa. 

C.  A.  Wetmore,  the  well  known  vineyardist,  has  engaged 
ten  acres  of  land  on  Roberts  island  as  an  experimental  station 
for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  He  will  grow  several  choice 
varieties  for  wrapping  purposes. 

Portland,  Or.,  May  23.— Benton  Killin,  a  prominent  at-  j 
torney,  has  been  appointed  a  special  commissioner  by  Secre- 
tary  Wilson,  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  to  visit  Alaska 
and  report  to  Congress  the  advisability  of  establishing  an  ex- 
perimental station  in  that  Territory. 

Paris,  May  25.—  It  is  unofficially  announced  that  the  wheat 
area  of  France  is  593,908  hectares  (a  hectare  is  2.45  acres) 
below  the  area  of  1896,  and  that  the  wheat  crop  will  probably 
be  22,350,000  hectolitres  (s  hectolitre,  dry  measure,  is  2.75 
bushels)  less  than  in  1896.  , 

Messrs  L.  Ci  nninouam  and  H.  M.  Barnorovbr,  of  San 
Jose,  inventors  and  manufacturers  of  orchard  machinery  of 
various  sorts,  have  formed  a  partnership  under  the  Arm  name 
of  Cunningham  &  Barngrover.  Their  factory  and  place  of 
busiuess  will  be  340  West  Santa  Clara  street,  San  Jose. 

Tri.ARE  Grange  has  resolved  that  in  rebuilding  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  the  board  of  re- 
gents should  establishit  in  "some  central  agricultural  local- 
ity other  than  at  or  near  the  University  of  California,  so  that 
the  College  of  Agriculture  may  be  surrounded  and  permeated 
by  a  desire  for  an  agricultural  education,  which  its  present  lo- 
cation seems  to  repel." 

The  levees  along  the  Calaveras  river,  at  Lockeford,  in  San 
Joaquin  county,  gave  way  at  0:30  o'clock  p.  fcf.  of  the  23d, 
under  the  high"  water,  and  within  half  an  hour  thousands  of 
acres  were  Hooded  and  the  damage  to  crops  had  reached  $15,- 
000.  Water  in  all  the  streams  is  high  now,  on  account  of  the 
melting  snow  in  the  mountains,  and  the  disaster  was  not  un- 
expected, as  the  levees  at  Lockeford  have  been  considered 
weak.  The  water  rapidly  spread  over  the  Eastin,  Madera, 
Whitney  and  Kerr  ranches,  taking  livestock  and  buildings 
with  it".  Within  a  few  minutes  it  had  reached  the  Locke, 
Montgomerv  and  Holman  places  and  was  rapidly  running  over 
all  of  the  low  lands.  The  people  found  that  there  were  four 
breaks  over  10  feet  in  width  and  the  current  was  rapidly 
widening  them.  Efforts  were  at  once  made  to  fill  in  the  gaps, 
but  no  headway  had  been  made  at  last  reports.  It  is  feared 
that  the  loss  will  be  very  heavy,  as  the  water  from  the 
mountains  has  only  fairly  got  started.  The  country  below 
Lockeford  resembles  avast  lake,  and  people  in  the  threatened 
section  are  moving  to  places  of  safety. 


J 
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Sour  Sap  in  Root  and  Top  of  Fruit  Trees. 


To  the  Editor: — In  those  parts  of  the  State  sub- 
ject to  frost  there  has  been  this  year  a  large  amount 
if  injury  due  to  sour  sap.  Indeed,  it  has  been  quite 
Lhe  most  serious  trouble  reported  this  spring  as  af- 
ecting  our  deciduous  fruit  trees. 

The  nature  of  this  disease,  though  not  generally 
ully  understood,  consists  simply  in  the  fermentation 
)f  the  sap  of  the  plant  in  much  the  same  way  as  oc- 
curs in  the  souring  of  milk,  and  is  produced  by  the 
attack  of  apparently  the  same  organisms.  This  fer- 
mentation of  the  sap  of  the  plant  can  only  occur 
under  peculiar  circumstances. 

There  are  two  conditions,  one  or  the  other  of 
which  is  almost  always  accountable  for  an  attack  of 
sour  sap.  The  first  only  occurs  in  poorly  drained 
soils  in  wet  seasons  when  there  is  developed  such  a 
violent  fermentation  in  the  soil  that  it  becomes  dis- 
tinctly sour  and  the  smaller  roots  are  killed  by  the 
waste  products  given  off  in  .such  quantities  by  the 
organisms  causing  the  fermentation.  They  are  then 
attacked  by  the  organisms  themselves,  and  rot  off 
from  the  plant.  The  dead  roots  present  the  char- 
acteristic sour  smell. 

The  condition  described  above  causes  the  sour  sap 
of  the  roots;  and,  though  it  often  results  in  the  death 
of  the  affected  trees  and  may  extend  a  short  distance 
above  the  ground,  it  is  not  the  cause  of  the  sour  sap 
of  the  trunk  and  branches  which  was  the  disease 
causing  the  most  loss  this  year. 

The  souring  of  the  sap  in  the  trunk  and  branches 
is  due  to  the  effect  of  frost  occurring  in  the  spring 
lafter  the  plant  has  become  somewhat  active  and  the 
cells  have  been  filled  with  water  from  the  roots. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  frost  chiefly  consists 
in  the  rupture  of  the  cells  containing  the  largest 
amount  of  water — that  is,  the  new  growth  and  the 
layer  just  beneath  the  bark.  The  bark  itself  is  often 
cracked,  amounting  in  old,  hard  bark  to  considerable 
(issures,  but  in  young  bark  the  cracks  are  small  and 
scarcely  perceptible.  Under  exceptionally  favor- 
able conditions  these  injuries  may  be  repaired  by  the 
plant  and  but  little  damage  result  from  the  freezing. 

In  the  after  effects  of  the  frost  there  are  two  chief 
sources  of  danger.  During  the  thawing  process, 
mnless  it  progresses  very  slowly,  the  water  fails  to 
reunite  with  the  protoplasm  from  which  it  was  re- 
moved by  the  process  of  freezing,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, in  a  manner  not  exactly  understood,  there  occur 
changes  in  the  protoplasm,  causing  its  death.  This 
is  especially  liable  to  happen  in  the  case  of  the  green 
parts  of  plants.  There  is  generally  some  injury  of 
this  nature  even  when  not  causing  the  death  of  the 
cell,  and  from  which  the  cell  does  not  immediately 
recover. 

The  second  source  of  danger  in  the  after  effects  of 
the  frost  is  the  fact  that  decayed  organisms  often 
£ain  entrance  and  destroy  the  cell  before  it  has  op- 
portunity to  rally  from  their  injury.  The  physical 
■changes  in  the  cell  substance  resulting  from  frost 
fceetn  to  make  it  more  favorable  than  usual  to  the 
browth  of  decay  organisms. 

|  Most  of  the  decay  organisms  liable  to  attack  the 
trees  injured  by  frost  produce  an  acid  in  the  process 
of  fermentation,  but  quite  often  other  forms  produce 
death  to  the  trees  in  the  same  way,  but  without 
sournig  the  sap,  and  we  call  the  injury  "blight  "  for 
the  want  of  a  better  name. 

I  The  usual  conditions  then  for  the  production  of 
sour  sap  of  the  trunk  and  branches  are  first  the  me- 
chanical effects  of  the  frost  and  second  the  entrance 
of  the  decay  organisms.  If  either  of  these  can  be 
avoided,  injury  would  be  quite  prevented. 

The  use  of  the  hardier  and  more  resistant  varieties 
for  regions  liable  to  frost,  or  of  smudges  or  other 
means  of  avoiding  frost,  may  be  found  useful,  and  on 
the  other  hand  such  washes  as  Bordeaux  mixture 
may  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  organisms. 

The  common  practice  of  cutting  back  may  often 
prevent  the  spreading  of  the  disease  after  it  has  once 
started,  and  will  often  result  in  the  saving  of  a  tree 
which  would  otherwise  have  died. 

C.  W.  Woodworth. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  May  21,  1897. 


Sub-irrigation  in  Tulare  County. 

To  the  Editor:— If  you  desire  to  make  a  big 
growth  on  vines  or  plants  and  give  them  a  rich 
color,  irrigate  them  under  ground  instead  of  on  the 
top. 

First  dig  a  trench  10  inches  wide.  Make  a  tight 
box  2x4  inches  on  the  inside,  using  2x2  redwood  for 
sides,  2x8  for  top  and  bottom.  No  nails  are  re- 
quired. Use  heavy  cotton  flannel  dipped  in  pitch, 
and  put  this  in  all  the  joints.  The  lumber  should  be 
well  smeared  with  pitch  to  keep  away  worms  and 
insects.  Bore  J-inch  holes  in  the  top  plank  1  foot 
apart.    The  boxes  can  be  made  any  length  desired. 

The  trench  should  be  made  level  and  the  bottom 
slightly  tamped.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
plank  in  place  while  filling  in  around  it.  Use  broken 
cobble  stones  over  the  bored  holes  and  fill  in  the 
sides  a  little  above  the  top  plank;  then  2  inches  deep 
with  coarse  gravel;  then  2  inches  of  old  mortar, 
broken  up  fine,  and  from  8  to  12  inches  of  ground  on 
the  top.  The  ends  should  be  kept  closed.  Use 
brick  at  the  ends  and  where  the  water  is  poured  in; 


lay  the  brick  with  cement  and  use  a  piece  of  gas 
pipe  cemented  in  the  brick  with  a  cap  on  the  end, 
with  the  pipe  projecting  a  little  above  ground,  and 
then  the  hose  or  other  pipe  can  be  connected.  This 
will  work  well  if  well  water  is  used,  and  if  the  work 
is  done  right  it  will  last  for  twenty  years.  The  ditch 
should  be  filled  with  water  and  let  settle  before 
planting  over  it.  W>i.  Clemens. 

Poplar,  Tulare  County. 


Sour  Sap  and  Robe  de  Sergeant. 

To  the  Editor: — In  the  last  Rural  I  read  with 
pleasant  profit  Mr.  W.  M.  Brandt's  article  on  sour 
sap.  His  reflections  strike  me  as  sensible,  practi- 
cal and  opportune  ;  but  in  your  note  you  say  you 
agree  as  to  the  remedy,  but  not  as  to  cause.  One  of 
my  neighbors  advises  me  to  split  the  bark  and  leave 
it  to  work  it  off  itself,  but  I  believe  in  cutting  it  out 
and  away.  But  in  my  orchard  I  notice  that  in  nearly 
every  case  where  the  gum  comes  through  the  tree  is 
one  on  which  I  found  last  fall  a  root  knot,  and  had 
knocked  it  off  and  treated  with  bluestone.  As  Mr. 
Brandt  says,  I  find  few  who  know  what  to  do  about 
it,  or  so  I  have  found  as  far  as  I  have  made  inquiries. 

Can  you  also  tell  me  whether  in  any  of  your  past 
numbers  the  characteristics,  good  and  bad,  of  the 
Robe  de  Sergeant  prunes  have  been  discussed  ; 
whether  they  require  conditions  of  soil,  etc.,  any 
different  from  the  French  (Prune  d'Agen),  and  what 
their  behavior  is  under  like  methods  of  cultivation, 
pruning,  etc.?  If  any  of  your  readers  can  furnish 
other  readers  their  experiences  with  the  Robe  de 
Sergeant,  I,  for  one,  would  be  grateful. 

San  Jose,  Cal.  H.  L.  McBrier. 

[We  hope  our  correspondent  will  be  gratified  with 
a  full  discussion  of  sour  sap,  and  all  who  have  obser- 
vations are  invited  to  relate  them.  We  have  this 
week  an  account  by  Prof.  Woodworth  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  is  very  suggestive. 

As  for  the  Robe  de  Sergeant  prune,  it  is  time  to 
ascertain  its  standing  pretty  well,  for  it  has  been 
grown  several  years  quite  largely.  The  tree  is  gen- 
erally complained  of  as  more  shy  in  bearing  than  the 
French,  and  in  some  regions  quite  disappointing  on 
this  account.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  tree  dis- 
cussed from  all  points  of  view. — Ed.] 

Will  It  Pay  to  Irrigate  in  This  Case? 


To  the  Editor: — As  a  subscriber  to  your  paper,  I 
should  be  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  your  opinion  as 
to  whether  it  would  pay  or  not  to  irrigate  an  orchard 
under  the  following  conditions: 

The  orchard  consists  of  eight  acres  of  grafted 
French  prunes,  showing  about  150  pounds  to  the 
tree,  and  ten  acres  of  IXL  and  Drake's  Seedling  al- 
monds, seven  years  old,  planted  alternately,  and 
showing  an  average  crop. 

The  soil  is  light,  sandy  loam.  The  season  has  been 
an  unusually  dry  one,  and  there  has  been  no  rain 
since  our  land  was  finished  being  plowed  the  end  of 
last  month,  and,  in  fact,  for  some  time  previously. 

The  water  would  have  to  be  carried  a  distance  of 
one-quarter  of  a  mile,  and  supplied  by  an  18  H.  P. 
engine  attached  to  a  rotary  pump,  with  a  vertical 
lift  from  the  river  of  20  feet.  The  .cost  of  irrigation 
would  amount  to  $15  a  day,  and  would  take,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge,  two  weeks.  "  F.  C.  B.  Swete. 

Guinda,  Yolo  county. 

[It  depends  upon  what  amount  of  natural  moisture 
is  available  in  your  sandy  loam.  The  mere  fact  that 
no  rain  has  fallen  since  the  land  was  plowed,  (and 
worked  down  well,  we  hope),  is  of  no  particular  con- 
sequence, if  the  soil  below  carries  a  good  amount  of 
moisture,  as  it  might  do  after  a  rainfall  like  that  of 
the  last  winter.  But  if  the  soil  has  lost  its  moisture, 
either  by  evaporation  or  leaching  out,  as  it  might  if 
it  lies  upon  a  shallow  bedrock,  or  hardpan,  the  case 
is  very  different.  Dig  down  several  feet  and  pros- 
pect for  moisture.  If  the  soil  has  it,  and  you  keep 
the  surface  well  cultivated,  the  trees  will  pull  through 
all  right  and  should  give  you  good-sized  prunes  with 
the  moderate  load  they  seem  to  be  carrying.  If, 
however,  the  aspect  of  the  trees  and  the  exploration 
of  the  lower  soil  indicates  danger  of  drying  out,  get 
the  water  on.  If  it  can  be  accomplished  for  the  $180 
mentioned,  it  would  be  cheap,  not  only  in  improving 
this  year's  fruit,  but  in  fitting  the  trees  to  arrange 
for  another.  The  whole  question  turns  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  and  moisture,  and  cannot  be  answered 
categorically. — Ed.] 

Cherry  on  Peach  Stock. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  please  give  your  opinion 
about  grafting  cherries  on  peach  trees  ?  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  will  do.  Subscriber. 

Los  Angeles. 

[We  are  quite  sure  that  it  will  not  do.  Does  any- 
one doubt  it  ? — Ed.] 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  of  State  Weather  Service  Report,  J.  A.  HAKW1CK,  Ob- 
server, up  to  May  21th. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Tehama.— Prunes,  apricots,  peaches  and  plums  better  than  last 
year;  almonds  not  so  good.  Around  Vina  the  fruit  crop  is  not  so 
good  as  it  was  last  year:  wheat  and  barley  crop  will  be  short. 

Butte —Wheat  and  barley  crop  short,  and  also  hay ;  prunes  will 
be  more  than  last  year;  peaches  about  the  same;  almonds  and  apri- 
cots will  be  a  small  crop,  but  will  be  more  than  last  year;  weather 
warm;  highest  temperature,  102°. 

Colusa  — Wheat  and  barley  will  be  a  short  crop;  prunes,  apricots, 
peaches  and  plums  will  be  a  larger  crop  than  last  year,  as  a  general 
thing,  although  some  portions  of  the  county  report  peaches  and  ap- 
ricots shorter  than  last  year;  hay  short. 

Yuba  — Wheat  and  barley  will  be  a  short  crop,  as  well  as  hay; 
prunes  will  not  be  up  to  last  year;  fruit  crop  generally  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  full  crop;  almonds  about  half  a  crop,  and  plums  a  fair 
crop,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  Wheatland,  where  pears,  prunes,  apri- 
cots and  almonds  will  be  a  much  better  crop  than  last  year. 

Placer  —There  will  be  a  fair  yield  of  peaches  and  plums,  as  well 
as  prunes;  the  grape  crop  will  be  a  large  one;  the  grain  crop  will  be 
a  fair  one,  and  hay  about  the  same 

Sacramento.— Generally  speaking,  there  will  be  a  larger  fruit 
crop  than  last  year;  pears  will  not  be  so  good.  Tragedy  prunes, 
Hale's  Early  peaches  and  almonds  will  be  greater  than  last  year; 
plums,  apricnts  and  late  peaches  are  less  than  last  year.  Wheat 
and  barley  will  be  a  pretty  fair  crop;  hay  crop  fair. 

Yolo. — Prunes,  apricots,  peaches,  plums  and  almonds  will  be  a 
greater  crop  than  last  year;  almonds  will  be  spotted — that  is.  the 
yield  will  be  good  in  some  orchards  and  poor  in  others;  the  grape 
crop  bids  fair  to  be  a  much  larger  crop  than  last  year.  Wheat,  bar- 
ley and  hay  will  be  a  short  crop. 

Solano. — As  compared  with  last  year's  crop,  the  prunes  will  fall 
short  fully  one-third.  Peaches  will  be  a  full  crop  and  plums  half  a 
crop;  almonds  a  poor  crop.  Wheat,  barley  and  hay  will  be  a  poor 
crop.  Generally  speaking,  the  yield  will  be  mixed,  that  is,  good  in 
some  orchards  and  poor  in  others. 

Shasta. — Peaches  will  be  a  small  crop.  Apples  and  cherries  arc 
looking  well.  Hay  will  be  a  light  crop  and  quality  a  variable  one. 
Napa,  Sonoma  and  Santa  Clara  Valleys. 

Lake. — The  apricot  crop  will  be  about  the  same  as  last  year, 
prunes  slightly  less,  plums  about  the  same  as  last  y  ar,  almonds 
not  more  than  half.  The  total  acreage  in  orchards  in  the  county  is 
small  and  no  fruit  shipped  excepting  prunes  and  apples.  Hay, 
wheat  and  barley  crop  will  lie  a  short  one. 

Napa  — In  the  lower  end  of  the  county,  as  compared  with  last 
year,  the  fruit  crop  will  be  variable.  Apricots  will  be  the  same  as 
last  year,  peaches  less,  plums  same,  almonds  and  walnuts  above. 
Hay  is  a  light  crop.  In  the  upper  end  and  central  portions  of  the 
county  the  fruit  crop  is  an  abundant  one  excepting  apricots. 
Prune's,  peaches,  pears  and  almonds  are  heavily  set  and  the  crop 
will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  last  year.  Prunes  in  some  orchards  arc 
good  and  in  others  poor.  Grapes  looking  well  and  the  crop  will  be 
a  large  one. 

Sonoma —The  prune,  apricot,  peach,  plum,  almond  and  walnut 
crops,  as  compared  wilh  last  year,  are  much  better.  The  graDe  crop 
will  be  a  big  one,  from  present  prospects.  In  the  middle  and  upper 
end  of  this  county  the  fruit  crop  is  a  variable  one.  The  apple  crop 
will  be  greater  than  last  year.  The  prune  crop  will  be  more,  but 
still  it  is  light. 

Alameda. — Cherry  crop  about  the  same  as  last  year,  apricot  as 
good  as  the  average.  Pears  are  still  dropping.  Peaches,  almonds 
and  walnuts  will  be  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Santa  Clara.— In  the  vicinity  of  Mountain  View  the  fruit  crop, 
as  compared  with  that  of  last  year,  shows  prunes  to  be  about  the 
same,  apricots  more,  peaches  less,  plums  about  the  same,  almonds 
more,  and  walnuts  about  the  same.  There  will  be  a  good  crop  of 
Bartlett  pears.  In  the  vicinity  of  San  Jose  the  apricots  are  very 
much  better  than  last  year,  peaches  better,  as  also  plums,  almonds 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  walmits  and  cherries  better;  prunes 
appear  to  be  a  little  less  in  some  orchards  and  a  little  more  in 
others.  The  fruit  crop  as  a  whole  will  be  a  better  one  than  last 
year.  At  Evergreen  the  prune  crop  will  be  better  than  expected, 
and  other  fruit  crops  will  be  larger  than  last  year.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Campbell  the  prune  crop  promises  to  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
last  year,  peaches  less,  plums  and  cherries  more.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Los  Gatos,  as  compared  with  last  year,  prunes  will  be  a  little  over 
half,  although  the  crop  is  spotted  in  some  orchards.  There  would 
not  be  over  half  a  crop  were  it  not  for  new  trees  coming  into  bear- 
ing. Peaches  half  a  crop,  plums  barely  up  to  last  year,  almonds 
poor,  apricots  double  what  they  were  last  year— Moorparks  heavy, 
others  about  an  average  or  less.   Outlook  for  grapes  is  very  good. 

San  Benito  —Prune  crop  same  as  last  year,  which  means  about 
half  a  normal  crop.  Apricot  yield  about  normal,  plums  not  quite 
normal,  peaehes  greater  than  last  year,  almonds  not  quite. 

San  Joaquin  Valley. 

San  Joaquin  —The  grain  outlook  in  this  county  has  been  im- 
proved by  the  weather;  days  warm  and  nights  cool.  Barley  is  till- 
ing out.  well  and  wheat  in  bloom  has  a  good  color.  The  prune,  apri- 
cot, peach,  plum,  almond  and  walnut  crop  are  all  doing  well  and 
will  yield  as  much  or  more  than  last  year.    Olives  full  of  bloom. 

Stanislaus.— Apricots  generally  a  failure,  peaches  a  good  crop, 
almonds  an  average,  pears  light;  grapes  give  good  indications  of 
big  crop.  Continued  cool  weather  has  brightened  the  grain  outlook 
somewhat.  More  grain  will  be  harvested  than  was  looked  for  two 
weeks  ago. 

Merced.— Prospects  for  a  good  almond  crop  were  never  better. 
Peaches  and  other  fruits  will  produce  a  fair  crop— at  least  as  much 
as  last  season. 

Fresno.— Wheat  and  barley  a  fair  crop;  weather  favorable  for 
grain.    Fruit,  prospects  good  for  a  pretty  fair  crop. 

Tulare.— The  apricot,  peach  and  prune  will  yield  a  tull  crop. 
Wheat  ripening  slowly  and  tilling  well. 

Kern.— Apricots  cut  short  by  frosts.  Peaches  and  almonds  will 
be  a  usual  crop.  Grain  crop  is  short  and  harvesting  has  com- 
menced. 

Southern  California. 

Santa  Barbara.— Grain  crop  improved  under  more  favorable 
weather.  Fruit  around  Santa  Maria  is  a  failure  as  far  as  prunes 
are  concerned.  Pears  will  be  light.  Apricots  better  than  last 
year.  Peaches  fair.  In  the  vicinity  of  Carpenteria  fruit  prospects 
not  so  good  as  last  year 

Ventura  —The  fruit  crop  for  this  county  will  not  be  so  good  as  it 
was  last  year.  Apricots  fairly  good  in  interior  but  poor  near  ocean. 
Walnuts  and  Peaches  light.  Foggy  weather  unfavorable  for  hay- 
ing. 

Los  Angeles— French  prunes  lighter  than  last  year.  Japanese 
plums  greater  than  last  year,  but  other  plums  a  lighter  crop. 
Peach,  apricot  and  almond' crop  heavier.  Pear  crop  less  than  last 
year.  Olives,  oranges  and  walnuts  promise  a  better  crop  than  last 
year. 

San  Bernardino —Fruit  crop  in  this  county  will  be  a  fair  one. 
Hay  crop  a  large  one.   Barley  harvesting  begun. 

Riverside.— Peach  and  apricot  crop  better  than  last  year.  The 
peach  much  heavier.  Walnuts  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Plum, 
prune  and  almond  crop  Is  a  small  one.  Young  fruit  on  orange  trees 
making  a  good  growth. 

Orange— Apricots  will  be  a  full  average  crop.  Prunes  light. 
Peaches  fair.  Hard  shell  walnuts  quite  light,  and  soft  shell  less 
than  average.  Yield  much  less  than  last  year  unless  made  up  by 
new  orchards  coming  in  for  the  first  time  this  season.  Prunes 
around  Orange  will  be  better  than  last  year. 

San  Diego  — Haying  nearly  ended.  Oats  are  filling  out,  finely, 
and  wheat  and  barley  will  make  better  crops  than  was  anticipated. 
Prune  crop  less  than  last  year.  Plums  a  good  crop.  Peaches,  ap- 
ricots and  grapes  have  a  better  prospect  than  for  several  years. 
Walnuts  and  almonds,  a  fair  crop,  about  as  good  as  last  year. 

Coast  Counties. 

Humboldt.— Crops  looking  fairly  well. 

Mendocino.— I. ate  sown  grain  a  failure.  Wheat,  barley  and  oats 
not  more  than  half  a  crop.  Prunes,  peaches,  plums  and  almonds  a 
third  of  a  crop. 

Santa  Cku/..— Prune  crop  on  coast  side  of  mountains  fairly  good. 
Apricots,  peaches,  pears  and  apples  falling  badly.  In  some  places 
peaches  will  be  light.  Apricots  and  apples  promise  a  full  crop. 
Altogether  the  fruit  prospect  in  the  viciniuy  of  Boulder  Creek  is 
much  better  than  it  was  last  year. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— Pastures  doing  well.  All  kinds  of  fruit  look- 
ing fine.    Grape  prospects  fine  for  a  large  crop. 

Mountain  Counties. 

Siskiyou.— Grass  and  grain  suffering  from  rain.    Wheat  and  bar- 
ley will  be  a  short  crop. 
Modoc— Fruit  prospects  excellent. 

Inyo.— Conditions  favorable  for  crops.  Fruit  yield  will  be  first- 
class. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Hutte. 

Grain  Outlook.— The  grain  crop  in  Butte  county  will  be 
less  than  half  of  what  was  expected  during  the  early  spring. 
From  across  the  Sacramento  river  the  reports  come  that  the 
wheat  and  barlev  will  almost  be  a  failure,  while  in  much  ot 
the  adjoining  country  the  land  will  probably  not  yield  more 
than  a  third  of  a  crop.  Near  Chico  on  the  best  land,  how- 
ever, the  grain  has  stood  the  drought  remarkably  well,  and 
on  this  high-grade  land  a  fair  yield  will  be  had.— Chico  Letter 
in  Appeal. 

In  connection  with  the  Biggs  creamery  there  is  a  proposi- 
tion to  establish  separator  or  skimming  stations  at  Bangor, 

Honcut  and  Live  Oak.   

Humboldt. 

A  Dairy  Brag  fkom  the  North.— We  have  the  best  author- 
ity for  stating  that  there  are  several  herds  of  dairy  cows  in 
this  section  which  beat  the  world's  record  in  the  average 
amount  of  butter  made  to  the  cow.  The  record  of  eighteen 
cows,  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  is  31S  pounds  to  the  cow  ; 
but  we  know  of  one  herd  of  eighty  not  far  from  Ferndale 
which  averaged  last  year  335  pounds  to  the  cow  and  another 
herd  of  fortv  cows  whose  average  exceeded  even  this.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  what  Eel  River  valley  is  the  greatest  dairy 
country  in  the  world.— Enterprise. 

Kern. 

Arizona  Cattle.— The  Land  Company  has  commenced  to 
receive  shipments  of  cattle  again  from  Arizona.  On  Saturday 
morning  thev  received  a  special  trainload  of  twenty-two  car- 
loads from  Tucson  and  on  Monday  morning  another  twenty- 
two  car  trainload  from  Benson.  The  stock  was  unloaded  at 
.lewetta.— Kern  Echo. 

I.os  Angeles. 

The  Orange  Season.— It  was  supposed  among  some  orange 
shippers  that  this  season's  crop  might  amount  to  8000  carloads 
of  334  boxes  to  the  car.  This  belief  was  further  confirmed  by 
investigations  made  by  the  railway  companies,  who  reported 
that  the  crop  would  easily  reach  8875  carloads.  Later  reports 
made  it  clear  that  those  figures  would  have  to  be  modified, 
due  chiefly  to  the  unusual  amount  of  dropping  that  developed 
itself  in  the  orchards  as  the  fruit  more  nearly  approached  ma- 
turity. Of  the  quality  of  this  season's  crop  shippers  agree 
that  it  was,  as  a  whole,  superior  to  that  of  last  season.  Cli- 
matic conditions  during  the  summer  months  were  generally 
favorable,  and  as  there  was  almost  entire  absence  of  frost 
during  the  winter  months  the  result  was  the  fruit  was  well 
matured  and  handsome  in  appearance.  In  respect  to  sizes  the 
navels  averaged  very  high,  there  being  an  unusual  number  of 
ii4's— that  is  to  say,  it  took  only  04  of  them  to  till  a  box. 
Choice  navels  averaged  about  119  to  the  box.  The  amount 
paid  to  the  railway  companies  for  transportation  of  the  orange 
crop  of  southern  California  this  season  will  be  about  $2,000,000. 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

Potatoes  Dearer  Than  Apricots.— This  section  is  paying 
roundly  just  at  this  time  for  what  are  facetiously  called  Irish 
lemons,  or  bog  oranges.  The  potatoes  which  burst  their  sides 
laughing  on  the  dinner  tables  of  Los  Angeles  come  from 
northern  California,  Oregon,  Nevada  and  as  far  east  as  Colo- 
rado, or  even  beyond  the  Missouri.  Laid  down  here  they  cost 
in  first  hands  1  cent  per  pound,  or  more  than  peaches  or  apri- 
cots will  bring  next  July.  To  the  consumer  they  come  to  V/% 
cents  per  pound.  No  wonder  they  burst  themselves  laughing 
at  us.  An  acre  of  good  ground  will  pan  out  200  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes, and  at  1  cent  per  pound  this  comes  to  $120  per  acre. 
Cost  of  production  considered,  this  discounts  orange-growing. 
Owing  to  the  low  temperature  prevailing  here,  new-crop 
tubers  will  not  be  in  the  market  in  quantity  before  the  mid- 
dle of  May.  If  supplies  in  the  middle  West  give  out,  our 
mealy-mouthed  friends,  so  charming  hot  from  the  oven  on  cold 
mornings,  will  cost  us  still  more  money. — Los  Angeles  Herald. 

ToBAOOO  Talk  in  the  South.— George  Spiker,  of  the  firm  of 
Blythe  ft  Spiker,  proprietors  of  the  Downey  Cigar  Factory, 
was  born  in  Germany  sixty  years  ago  and  has  been  raising 
and  curing  tobacco  and  making  cigars  for  the  past  forty-seven 
years,  and  is  certainly  an  expert  in  that  line  of  business.  Mr. 
Spiker  went  to  Australia  in  1859  and  was  the  first  man  lo  en 
gage  in  tobacco  culture  in  that  country.  He  organized  a  com- 
pany at  Melbourne,  Australia,  and  acting  as  foreman  planted 
fifty  acres  to  the  weed.  He  raised  the  crop,  cured  it  to  per- 
fection, and  made  it  into  cigars,  plug  cut  and  smoking  pack- 
ages. The  second  year  he  superintended  the  growing  of  150 
acres,  and  the  third  year  he  increased  the  acreage  to  300 
acres  and  the  land  advanced  in  price  from  $5  per  acre  from  the 
first  year  to  $100  the  third  year.  Mr.  Spiker  rece  ved  $150  a 
month  as  foreman,  and  when  he  left  the  factory  was  working 
150  cigar  makers  and  00  farm  hands.  He  had  saved  up  his 
money  and  thought  he  had  enough  to  keep  the  wolf  from  his 
door,  so  he  came  back  to  America,  then  visited  Central  Amer- 
ica and  worked  with  tobacco  there  for  three  years.  When 
the  revolution  was  about  to  break  out,  he  left  and  came  back 
to  California  with  but  little  money  to  re-enter  his  natural  oc- 
cupation, for  which  he  is  so  enthusiastic  and  determined  to 
to  make  pay  in  this  valley.  He  says  it  is  nonsense  to  say 
that  sun-cured  tobacco  or  tobacco  cured  by  hanging  it  up  in 
the  barn  is  good  for  anything  except  for  hens'  nests  or  to  keep 
the  mites  away,  but  he  says  after  it  has  been  cured  as  above 
stated  he  can  then  take  it  with  his  process  and  cure  it  as  fine 
as  any  tobacco  was  ever  cured  in  the  East  or  in  Havana.  *  *  * 
Twenty-five  acres  are  now  set  out  around  Downey  and  grow- 
ing nicely.  Many  more  acres  will  be  set  out  in  June.  Mr. 
Spiker  claims  with  three  cuttings  in  this  valley  good  Su- 
matra, such  as  he  will  raise  this  year,  will  pay  from  $350  to 
$500  per  acre  and  good  Havana,  three  cuttings,"  will  pay  from 
$150  to  $250  per  acre.  He  considers  the  climate  of  this  valley 
is  far  superior  to  Australia  or  Central  America  for  tobacco 
growing. — Downey  Champion. 

Advantage  op  Hanging  Together. — Returns  have  been  re- 
ceived from  one  of  the  late  shipments  of  St.  Michael  oranges 
by  the  Duarte-Monrovia  Fruit  Exchange.  The  carload  sold 
for  $1200.  This  amounted  to$2.fisa  box,  f.  o.  b.  A  grower  in 
Duarte,  who  joined  the  Exchange  this  year,  says  he  has  re- 
ceived for  his  fruit  this  year  $looo  more  than  he  did  in  the 
two  previous  years.  Outside  of  the  Exchange,  the  shippers 
here  have  not  done  so  well,  as  a  general  thing.  Growers  are 
gradually  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  if  they  do  well  it 
must  be  by  hanging  together.— Los  Angeles  Express. 

Monterey. 

The  OBOP  Outlook.— At  San  Miguel  there  will  be  a  fair 
crop.  Some  pieces  of  grain  look  extremely  well,  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  a  good  average  crop  will  be  harvested.  At 
Bradley  there  are  several  notable  thriving  pieces  of  grain. 
Among  these  there  are  none  finer  than  the  Kavanaghs.  In 
the  vicinity  of  San  Ardo  grain  looks  well.  Enos  Bros,  have 
a  fine  prospect.  At  King  City  the  grain  on  the  adobe  bot- 
toms is  completely  burned  up,  but  where  the  land  was  irri- 
gated there  never  was  finer  looking  grain.  From  the  latter 
town  to  Metz  everything  in  the  way  of  grain  seems  to  be 
ruined.  At  Soledad  the  wheat  is  light  and  thin,  and  there 
will  be  a  very  small  amount  harvested.  The  country  around 
Gonzalez  is  about  in  the  same  condition,  and  thousands  of 
acres  of  grain  will  be  cut  for  hay.    This  condition  of  things 


continues  until  Chualar  is  reached,  and  from  there  the  pros- 
pects continue  growing  brighter.  From  the  accounts  we 
have,  speaking  of  the  southern  Salinas  valley  generally, 
there  will  be  a  good  amount  of  grain  harvested,  in  spite  of  all 
reports  to  the  contrary.— Salinas  Index. 

Orange. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Shields,  private  secretary  to  Governor  Budd,  is 
stocking  up  his  Sacramento  ranch  by  purchase  of  high-bred 
cattle  in  the  southern  counties.  His  brother,  K.  E.  Shields, 
recently  selected  a  carload  in  Orange  county. 

Santa  Ana  Letter. — A  large  force  of  workmen  are  now  en- 
gaged in  the  celery  fields  in  the  peat  lands,  transplanting  the 
celery  for  next  winter's  crop.  Almost  double  the  acreage  of 
last  year  will  be  planted  this  year. 

Riverside, 

The  Season's  Orange  Shipments.—  The  total  shipments  of 
oranges  from  southern  California  points  during  the  present 
season  up  to  the  9th  of  the  present  month  were  0412  carloads. 
It  is  estimated  by  shippers  that  there  still  remain  from  500  to 
550  carloads  to  go  forward.  These,  added  to  the  shipments  al- 
ready made,  would  bring  up  the  total  shipments  of  southern 
|  California  for  the  season  to  about  0900  carloads.    For  the  sea- 
I  son  of  1S94-95  the  total  shipments  of  oranges  from  southern 
i  California  were  reported  at  7700  carloads,  and  for  the  season 
of  1805-00  at  7240  carloads.    From  these  figures  it  is  seen  that 
the  total  shipments  of  oranges  computed  by  carloads  will  be 
less  this  season  than  those  of  the  two  preceding  seasons.  This 
is  not  true  of  Riverside,  which  will  ship  fully  400  carloads 
more  than  last  year. — Riverside  Press. 

The  Exchange.— In  discussing  the  withdrawal  of  the  Riv- 
erside Fruit  Exchange  from  the  general  organization,  a  River- 
side correspondent  writes :  "The  opinion  is  expressed  that 
the  action  was  the  result  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  general  officers,  and  a  condition  of  the  organiza- 
tion, which  made  it  possible  for  certain  organizations  to  exert 
control  beyond  all  proportion  to  the  fruit  represented.  In 
other  words,  the  representation  on  the  general  board  was  in- 
equitable, enabling  several  small  exchanges  to  combine  and 
manipulate  affairs  to  the  detriment  of  Riverside  interests." 
Commenting  upon  this  statement,  the  Los  Angeles  Timet 
says:  " The  officials  of  the  southern  California  exchange  say 
that,  whenever  there  is  any  dissatisfaction,  the  rules  of  the 
exchange  permit  any  local  exchange  to  call  a  meeting,  in 
which  they  have  votes  according  to  the  quantity  of  fruit 
shipped.  Riverside  has  never  taken  such  action.  The  River- 
side Exchange  broke  away  last  December  from  the  main  or- 
ganization, and  has  been  kicking,  more  or  less,  ever  since. 
The  fact  is,  as  we  have  previously  pointed  out,  that  some  of 
the  good  people  of  Riverside  who  are  engaged  in  the  orange- 
growing  business  are  still  living  in  the  days  when  Riverside 
had  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  industry  in  California.  They 
are  inclined  at  times  to" be  a  little  too  'bumptious'  and  self- 
assertive,  and  apparently  entertain  the  idea  that  the  sun 
rises  and  sets  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Arling- 
ton Hotel.  Other  orange-growing  sections  have  come  to  the 
front  during  the  past  few  years,  at  least  one  of  which  pro- 
duces fruit  that  brings  a"  higher  price  in  t  he  markets  of  the 
country  than  Riverside  fruit.  It  would  be  well  for  the  River- 
siders  to  recognize  these  facts." 

.San  Kernarclino. 

The  dtrograph  of  22nd  inst.  reports  the  Rcdlands  market  as 
supplied  with  ripe  apricots  "for  a  week  past"  from  l'alm 
valley.   

Santa  Barbara* 

The  Crop  Outlook.— The  Santa  Barbara  correspondent  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  writes  as  follows  under  date  of  10th 
inst.:  "The  latest  word  from  all  over  the  county  is  to  the 
effect  that  crops  of  all  kinds,  especially  grain,  are  showing  up 
better  every  day,  that  an  average  crop  in  both  quantity  and 
quality  will  be  harvested.  There  is  not  the  usual  acreage 
planted  to  beans,  especially  in  the  northern  valleys,  where 
only  the  small  varieties  are  grown.  The  shortage  is  ac- 
I  counted  for  by  the  low  prices  of  beans  and  high  rentals  ex- 
acted for  choice  bean  land.  Conservative  estimates  place  the 
wheat  yield  of  the  Santa  Ynez  section  at  half  a  crop.  The 
early-planted  grain  is  fine,  while  the  later  sown  is  "patchy," 
owing  lo  lack  of  late  rains.  In  the  Sisquoc  and  Los  Alamos 
valleys  and  mesas  the  grain  yield  will  be  abundant  and  of 
fine  quality.  The  Santa  Maria  valley  will  harvest  the  largest 
crop  of  apricots  on  record,  and  the  quality  will  be  excellent. 
Fruit  of  all  kinds,  including  nuts,  will  yield  abundantly. 
Apricots,  peaches  and  winter  apples  are  too  numerous  and 
will  have  to  be  persistently  thinned  to  insure  large  sizes. 
The  apple  crop  promises  to  be  the  best  harvested  for  a  number 
of  years,  as  the  trees  now  laden  with  the  young  fruit  are 
making  a  vigorous  wood  growth,  showing  that  the  moisture 
deposit  is  ample  for  all  purposes.  More  acres  have  been 
planted  to  corn,  pumpkins,  beets  and  other  stock  feed  than 
ever  before  in  the  dairy  regions,  the  object  being  to  feed 
milch  cows  heavily  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
when  range  feed  is  dry  and  scarce  and  the  price  of  butter 
high. 

Center  of  the  Lemon  Industry.—  Santa  Barbara  has  three 
of  the  largest  lemon-curing  and  packing  establishments  in 
the  State  and  a  number  of  smaller  concerns,  and  they  are  all 
crowded  full  of  fruit  and  there  is  need  of  room  for  more.  The 
crop  is  something  enormous  and  shipments  have  to  be  made 
constantly  to  make  way  for  new  consignments.  The  Lemon 
Exchange,  the  Johnston  Fruit  Company  and  the  Crocker- 
Sperry  Company  are  putting  on  the  market  carloads  of  as  fine 
lemons  as  ever  grew,  and  growers  are  not  losing  money  by 
the  operation.   

-  mi  i  Clara. 

Los  Gatos  View  of  the  Rural  Free  Delivery.— Since  the 
Rural  Postal  Delivery  has  been  inaugurated  at  Campbell, 
which  extends  to  within  one  and  one-half  miles  of  Los  Gatos, 
there  has  been  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the  number  of  our 
neighboring  farmers  in  Los  Gatos  who,  under  the  old  system, 
were  in  the  habit  of  coming  here  almost  every  day  for  their 
mail  matter.  If  this  system  is  extended  to  Los  Gatos  and 
the  region  east,  west  and  south  of  us,  there  will  be  a  still 
further  decrease  in  the  number  of  our  daily  visitors,  for  our 
neighbors  will  get  their  mail  right  at  home,  and  when  they 
want  to  go  to  town  they  will  go  to  San  Jose  and  spend  their 
money  there.  So  you  see  there  is  danger  in  having  some 
things  a  little  too  handy.  —Los  Gatos  Mail. 

Santa  Cruz. 

James  Waters,  says  the  I'ajarnnian,  is  going  to  have  a  big 
crop  of  Loganberries  about  June  1st.  The  promise  of  an  ex- 
cellent crop  was  never  better.  This  berry  is  not  excelled  for 
jelly  and  jam  use,  and  it  gets  to  the  palate  when  fresh  and 
ripe  and  given  the  proper  mixture  of  sugar. 

Sonoma. 

The  W  ink  Bi  sim>s. — That  the  wine  business  is  improving 
is  very  apparent  to  all  who  know  anything  at  all  about  the 
|  business  in  this  State.  Prospects  indicate  a  prosperous  year 
for  the  grape  grower  of  Sonoma  county.  The  sale  of  2,500,000 
gallons  of  wine  is  no  small  item;  in  fact,  'tis  a  very  important 
matter  to  the  winemakers  of  this  county.  The  price  paid  at 
common  shipping  points  is  IS  cents  per  gallon,  which  is  a  guar- 
antee that  $18  per  ton  will  be  paid  for  wine  grapes  this  sea- 


son. And  at  $1">  per  ton  prospects  of  our  growers  are  certainly 
excellent.  The  Winemakers'  Corporation  is  to  be  thanked 
for  this  improved  condition.— Healdsburg  Enterprise. 

Remarks  on  the  Free  Market.— The  farmers  howled  fora 
free  market  in  San  Francisco  and  a  bill  was  passed  by  the 
last  Legislature  granting  their  request.  Now,  it  seems,  they 
do  not  want  the  market,  for  up  to  the  present  time  not  a 
move  in  that  direction  has  been  made.  A  free  market  is  de- 
sirable. Every  season  ton  upon  ton  of  farm  produce  is  dumped 
into  the  bay,  and  at  the  same  time  thousands  of  people  in  San 
Francisco  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  The  great  difficulty 
lies  with  the  middleman,  who  desires  the  big  end  of  the  deal. 
If  the  retailer  were  enabled  to  buy  direct  from  the  producer 
through  the  medium  of  a  market  such  as  contemplated  by  the 
law  recently  enacted,  the  farmer  would  then  receive  a  living 
price  and  less  fruit  and  vegetables  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bay.  If  conditions  remain  as  they  are  now  the  farmer  can 
have  himself  to  blame.— Healdsburg  Enterprise. 

Things  Look  Better.— Several  weeks  ago  there  was  a  gen- 
eral feeling  among  orchardists  that  the  Sonoma  prune  crop 
was  destined  to  prove  a  failure.  Now,  when  the  fruit  is  get- 
ting large  enough  to  be  easily  seen,  the  trees  are  found  to  be 
much  more  heavily  laden  than  expected,  says  the  ItejmbUwM 
\V.  H.  Lee  was  around  looking  at  some  orchards  Wednesday 
morning.  He  brought  back  a  branch  from  L.  E.  Hood's  place, 
j  not  far  from  this  city.  The  branch  is  so  full  of  prunes  that  it 
|  is  doubtful  if  there  would  be  room  for  any  more  to  hold  on.  If 
anything,  a  number  of  prune  trees  need  thinning  in  this  local- 
ity. Unless  some  unforseen  calamity  to  the  crop  occurs  there 
will  be  a  fair  prune  crop.— Healdsburg  Enterprise. 

Santa  Rosa's  Poultry  Show.— The  poultry  fanciers  of  this 
county  are  making  arrangements  for  holding  a  poultry  show 
in  Santa  Rosa  some  time  in  July.  The  show  will  be  open  to 
all  exhibitors  and  handsome  prizes  will  be  awarded.  There 
will  be  no  lack  of  birds  iu  the  exhibit  if  only  Santa  Rosa  and 
vicinity  are  properly  represented,  but  it  is  hoped  to  make  the 
show  a  county  affair  at  least.— Petatuma  Courier. 

Solano. 

Big  Dairy  Business.—  There  are  1800  cows  on  the  Dutton 
Islands,  in  the  Sacramento  river,  on  the  southern  border  of 
this  county,  owned  by  John  W.  Dutton.  The  cream  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  milk  and  shipped  daily  to  San  Francisco  upon  a 
small  launch  built  for  the  purpose,  and  which  makes  trips  at 
stated  hours  to  the  different  milking  stations.  In  the  city 
the  cream  is  treated  with  a  lactic  ferment  to  free  the  casein, 
and  is  then  made  up  into  butter.  — Dixon  Tribune. 

StanUlauK. 

One  hundred  acres  of  summer  fallow  wheat,  near  Clauser's, 
belonging  to  Henry  Cavill,  burned  on  the  21st. 

Tulare. 

Solving  the  Irrigation  Prohlem. — Several  new  pumps 
have  been  erected  here  this  spring,  one  by  the  Prior  brothers, 
oue  by  J.  Berger,  one  by  L.  Postle weight,  and  one  by  J.  Mc- 
Kellar.  The  natives  hero  think  they  have  the  water  problem 
.solved  to  a  moral  certainty.  Mr.  McKellar  has  an  8  horse 
power  engine  and  a  ■',  inch  centrifugal  pump  with  a  capacity 
of  twenty  thousand  gallons  of  water  per  hour,  or  enough 
water  to  irrigate  forty  acres  of  trees.  The  digging  of  the 
well,  cost  of  puinpand  engine,  and  other  incidental  expenses, 
only  figures  up  to  $9.">0  all  told.  The  engine  burns  crudo  oil, 
delivered  here,  and  costs  eight  cents  per  gallon.  By  invest- 
ing $50  more  in  oil,  or  an  outlay  of  only  $10OO,  he  will  have  his 
pump  plant  complete  and  oil  to  run  it  two  years,  no  engineer 
being  required  after  the  first  few  days. — Lindsay  Letter  in 
the  Tulare  Register. 

.1.  Miller,  of  Lindsay,  is  setting  out  sixty  acres  to  pomelo 
trees.   

Yolo. 

Early  Apricot  Shipment.  — Saekett  Bros,  shipped  a  crate 
of  Pringle  apricots  to  Chicago  on  Monday  and  E.  Rcisbackand 
G.  W.  Hinclay  shipped  a  crate  each  Tuesday.  On  Wednesday 
four  more  crates  were  shipped,  consigned  to  the  Earl  Fruit 
Company.  —  Winters  Express,  22nd  inst. 

Yuba. 

Better  Fruit  and  Grain  Outlook.— Along  the  river  beds 
it  is  quite  certain  there  will  be  fair  cereal  crops.  The 
farmers  out  in  the  open  country  and  on  the  low  hills  will  real- 
ize very  little.  In  fact,  the  amount  of  hay  which  will  come 
off  most  of  the  land  promises  to  depress  the  market  for  that 
commodity.  In  the  orchards,  as  the  fruit  takes  form  and 
hangs  on  with  determination,  there  are  many  surprised 
owners.  It  is  said  that  on  the  Hatch  &  Rock  orchard,  where 
the  pessimists  told  us  but  a  few  weeks  ago  there  would  be 
nothing,  there  is  now  a  goodly  demand  for  the  services  of 
thinners.  Of  course,  they  will  get  nothing  from  the  almond 
crop  and  very  little  from  the  pear  crop.  Cherries  are  coming 
on  with  a  rush.  They  are  said  to  be  of  excellent  size  and 
flavor.  Apricots  and  peaches  promise  to  be  equally  prolific. 
At  the  Riveria  orchard  it  is  now  said  there  will  be  the  largest 
crop  ever  grown  and  that  there  will  be  no  need  for  thinning, 
nature  having  considerately  saved  that  expense  bill.  T.  B. 
Hutchins  was  another  of  the  men  who,  three  or  four  weeks 
ago,  considered  that  there  would  hardly  be  enough  on  his 
trees  to  justify  the  expense  of  picking.  Yesterday  an  iM 
man  was  told  that  Mr.  Hutchins  had  a  crew  at  work  thinning. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  outlook  is  not  so  bad  as  many  would 
have  us  believe  a  few  weeks  ago.  — Marysville  Appeal, 
20th  inst.   

NEVADA 

The  Season  Outlook. — In  the  Big  Meadows  valley,  in  Hum- 
boldt county,  Nevada,  of  which  Lovelock  is  the  center,  all  is 
enthusiasm  and  expectancy.  Every  available  man  in  the  val- 
ley is  at  work  on  t  he  ranches,  where  all  interests  are  centered 
in  the  sowing  of  grain  and  irrigation  of  crops.  *  •  «  We 
have  such  an  abundance  of  water  that  the  four  big  dams  in 
the  Humboldt  river,  from  which  this  valley  gets  its  irriga- 
tion water,  are  being  watched  night  and  day  to  prevent  any 
breakage.  *  *  «  The  alfalfa-hay  harvest  will  begin  early 
in  June  on  the  heaviest  crop  of  the  best  quality  of  alfalfa 
grown  here  for  many  years.  «  »  *  More  wheat  has  been 
sown  this  year  than  ever  before  put  in  in  this  valley.  Some 
3000  acres  of  new  land  above  the  town  are  now  under  cultiva- 
tion, largely  increasing  the  acreage  in  wheat  over  that  of  any 
previous  year.  *  .*  *  There  is  not  beginning  to  be  enough 
men  in  the  valley  to  take  care  of  the  incoming  crops.  Ranch- 
ers are  relying  for  help  on  men  coming  over  from  California, 
as  the  harvest  season  is  about  a  month  later  here  than  there. 
*  *  *  The  combined  harvesters  are  not  proving  a  success 
here  on  account  of  the  irregular  ripening  of  the  grain,  and 
some  of  them  will  not  be  taken  out  of  the  machine  sheds  this 
fall.  This  will  insure  more  work  for  the  reapers,  and  about 
three  months'  work  for  the  threshing  machines  this  fall.  «  *  * 
Mr.  Rogers  of  San  Francisco  was  up  this  week  viewing  the 
incoming  harvest  on  his  ranch  of  17,000  acres,  known  formerly 
as  the  Pete  Marker  ranch. — Letter  by  Mrs.  D.  H.  Miller  from 
Lovelock,  in  Record-Union. 

OKBGON. 

Albany,  Or.,  May  20.  — M.  A.  Lang  and  Dr.  F.  A.  Ahrenz  of 
Minneapolis,  representatives  of  the  St.  Michaels  Colony  Com- 
pany of  that  city,  to-day  closed  a  deal  with  Jefferson  Myers 
of  Scio  for  the  purchase  of  2470  acres  of  land  three  miles  south- 
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east  of  Scio  for  the  purpose  of  locating  a  colony  of  140  families. 
The  price  paid  for  the  land  was  $35,000.  The  colony  is  com- 
posed of  German  families  from  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska 
and  Indiana.  They  will  come  to  Oregon  this  fall  and  next 
spring.   

WASHINGTON. 

Tacoma,  May  20.— Secretary  Cass  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture  announces  that  the  prune  crop  in  western  Wash- 
ington promises  to  be  so  heavy  this  season  that  the  growers 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  dispose  of  them,  particularly  on 
Puget  sound,  where  the  business  is  new  and  few  growers 
have  drying  apparatus.  Preparations  are  being  made  to  make 
larger  shipments  than  ever  of  fresh  fruits  to  the  East.  Many 
new  orchards  on  the  sound  come  into  bearing  this  year. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Wool  Scouring  Mill. — A  letter  from  Albuquerque  says: 
"  After  expectations  at  intervals  for  the  last  twelve  years, 
the  wool-scouring  mill  here  is  in  operation.  Situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  sheep  country  in  the  United  States,  the 
only  wonder  is  that  it  has  not  been  going  these  long  years. 
Instead,  wool  raisers  have  contented  themselves  with  selling 
the  wool  in  a  state  of  nature,  rather  more  than  half  dirt  and 
oil,  and  the  product  has  been  shipped,  dirt  and  all.  Wool  now 
brings  from  10  to  13  cents;  the  product  of  the  new  scouring 
mill  sells  for  32  to  36  cents.  This  would  seem  to  at  once  solve 
the  problem  of  whether  the  wool  shall  be  sold  scoured,  or  nat- 
ural ;  32  and  36  cents  scoured  is  about  equal  to  16  and  18  cents 
uncleaned.  The  wool  raisers  may  be  confidently  expected  to 
see  the  advance  in  their  favor,  and  avail  themselves  of  the 
new  factory.  The  freight  on  the  refuse  accounts  for  the  dis- 
parity in  prices  of  the  old  and  new  products.  The  mill  has  a 
capacity  of  12,000  pounds  of  wool  a  day,  which  it  turns  out 
white  as  snow  and  ready  for  the  loom.  The  mill  will  employ 
twenty  men.  The  test  runs  have  been  extremely  satisfac- 
tory." 

The  stock  of  southern  New  Mexico  have  been  dying  of  what 
might  be  termed  "cattle  gout" — they  have  been  undergoing 
too  high  living.  The  disease  is  termed  "blackleg"  and  at- 
tacks yearlings.  The  animal  will  lie  down  and  die.  After 
death,  a  swelling  is  noticed  in  the  left  shoulder  and  leg.  If 
this  is  cut  open,  it  will  be  found  that  the  flesh  is  decomposed 
and  black;  hence,  the  name  "  black  leg." 


HORTICULTURE. 


The  Fig  in  California. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
done  well  in  securing  for  publication,  as  a  horticul- 
tural bulletin,  a  condensation  of  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Gustav  Eisen  of  San  Francisco  on  the  subject  of  fig 
growing  and  curing.  Rural  readers  have  known  of 
Dr.  Eisen  for  years  and  have  had  the  advantage  of 
many  of  his  earlier  writings  on  the  fig.  We  propose 
now  to  give  the  result  of  his  later  investigations  : 

Varieties  of  Figs  Found  Useful  in  California. — The 
existing  confusion  regarding  the  names  of  the  varie- 
ties of  the  fig  is  largely  due  to  incomplete  descrip- 
tions. The  following  points  are  of  importance  in 
every  fig  description,  and  should  always  be  noted  : 
Size,  form,  neck,  stalk,  ribs,  eye,  color  of  skin,  color 
of  pulp,  seeds,  quality,  growth,  and  leaf.  In  order 
to  simplify  descriptions,  these  points  should  always 
be  mentioned  in  the  same  order.  It  is  also  of  great 
importance  to  note  whether  the  first  crop  alone 
matures  fruit,  and  whether  the  two  crops  differ 
materially  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  points. 

Of  the  400  or  more  described  varieties  of  figs, 
comparatively  few  have  been  tested  in  the  United 
States.  Most  of  those  tested  are  French  or  hot- 
house varieties,  very  few  southern  or  Mediterranean 
figs  having  been  introduced,  though  many  of  the  lat- 
ter are  worthy  of  testing  in  this  country. 

A  few  of  the  varieties  that  have  been  found  most 
useful  in  California  are  described  : 

Adriatic. — Size  medium,  roundish  ;  neck  medium, 
stalk  short ;  ribs  obscure  ;  eye  open,  with  red  iris  ; 
skin  very  thin,  greenish  in  the  shade,  yellowish  in 
the  sun  ;  pulp  bright  strawberry  red  or  white,  with 
violet  streaks  in  the  meat ;  varies  in  quality  accord- 
ing to  location. 

This  has  been  found  very  useful  in  California,  but 
is  not  of  fine  flavor  when  dried.  It  requires  rich 
soil,  with  considerable  moisture  and  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  lime.  This  variety  is  not  identical  with 
that  known  in  Italy  as  Adriatic. 

Angelique  (syn.  Angelica). — Medium,  pyriform  ;  ribs 
prominent,  yellowish  white  ;  pulp  white,  with  rose- 
colored  center  ;  leaves  five-lobed.  A  very  good  vari- 
ety in  some  of  the  coast  valleys. 

Athcnes  (syn.  Marseillaise). — Small,  roundish  or  tur- 
binate, with  indistinct  ribs,  depressed  at  apex,  skin 
rough  ;  color  whitish  yellow,  pulp  red,  opaline.  Very 
sweet  and  one  of  the  best  drying  figs  both  in  France 
and  California. 

Bourjassotte,  Black  (syn.  Barnissotte,  Black). — Me- 
dium, broader  than  long,  flattened  at  apex,  with  no 
neck  and  an  uneven  cheek  ;  ribs  distinct,  even  ;  eye 
small,  sunk,  closed ;  skin  waxy,  black  with  violet 
blush ;  bloom  clear  blue,  wanting  at  apex ;  meat 
pink,  pulp  blood-red.  A  most  excellent  lig  for  table. 
It  requires,  rich,  moist  soil. 

Bourjassotte,  White,  (syn.  Barnissotte,  White). — A  fig 
related  to  the  former,  but  larger  ;  eye  larger,  sunk  ; 
skin  waxy,  green  ;  pulp  bright  red.  A  very  fine  fig. 
Tree  very  large. 

Brown  Turkey.—  Large,  turbinate,  pyriform,  with 
hardly  distinct' neck  ;  stalk  short ;  apex  flattened; 
ribs  few,  slightly  elevated  ;  eye  medium,  slightly 
open,  scales  large  ;  skin  smooth,  greenish  to  violet- 
brown  in  sun,  with  darker  ribs  ;  pulp  dark,  rosy  red, 


quality  good,  and  tree  a  good  bearer.  Brunswick  is 
frequently  confounded  with  this  fig. 

Brunswick. — Very  large,  pyriform,  with  swollen 
cheeks,  one  of  which  is  larger  than  the  other  ;  apex 
very  obtuse  ;  neck  and  stalk  very  short ;  ribs  dis- 
tinct, but  not  much  elevated  ;  eye  medium,  open ; 
skin  pale  amber,  with  violet  tint;  pulp  amber.  An 
early,  large  fig,  but  with  no  flavor.  Very  common  ; 
requires  rich,  moist  soil. 

Celeste,  Blue  (syn.  VioletU). — Small,  ovate,  turbi- 
nate ;  ribs  few.  but  distinct,  especially  near  apex  ; 
eye  raised,  rough  ;  color  dark,  violet  amber,  without 
reddish  blush ;  bloom  confined  to  the  neck  ;  skin 
thin  ;  pulp  deep  rose  ;  meat  amber  ;  sweet,  but  lack- 
ing in  flavor. 

Dottato. — Medium  ovate,  pyriform  ;  neck  well  set ; 
stalk  very  short  or  none  ;  ribs  low;  skin  smooth  ;  eye 
medium  ;  skin  thin,  yellowish  green  ;  meat  white  ; 
pulp  yellowish  amber,  sometimes  with  violet  flush. 
One  of  the  best  figs  for  drying  ;  tree  a  strong 
grower,  requiring  moist,  rich  soil.  Lately  intro- 
duced into  California. 

Draj)  d'Or. — Large,  pyriform,  with  very  low  neck 
and  stalk  ;  ribs  elevated  ;  apex  obtuse  and  concave  ; 
color  light,  violet,  reddish  amber,  not  dark  ;  pulp 
rosy  red.  A  fig  of  very  fine  quality,  especially  use- 
ful for  confections  and  crystalizing  ;  not  identical  with 
Brunswick. 

Du  Roi. — Above  medium  ;  round,  pyriform  ;  stalk 
very  short  ;  eye  large  or  variable,  with  scales  stand- 
ing out ;  skin  smooth,  pale  bluish  green  ;  pulp  amber, 
with  rosy  streaks  and  exceedingly  minute  seeds. 
Related  to  Marseillaise  and  Athenes,  and  one  of  the 
very  best  figs  in  California  for  drying. 

Early  Violet. — Small  to  very  small,  round,  turbi- 
nate ;  neck  distinct  but  short ;  stalk  medium  to  long  ; 
ribs  distinct,  elevated ;  skin  rough  ;  violet-brown, 
with  thin,  pearl-colored  bloom  ;  pulp  red.  This  vari- 
ety bears  almost  continuously  and  is  preferable  to 
the  Ischias  and  Celeste. 

Genoa,  White. — Above  medium,  pyriform ;  neck 
small  ;  stalk  short  ;  ribs  indistinct  ;  skin  downy;  eye 
very  small  ;  skin  pale  olive-green  ;  pulp  pale  rose. 
One  of  the  better  figs,  quite  distinct  from  Marseil- 
laise. 

Gentile. — Very  large  ;  ovate  pyriform  ;  neck  short 
but  distinct ;  stalk  very  short ;  skin  uneven,  with 
ridges;  eye  very  large,  open,  with  projecting  scales  ; 
color  greenish  yellow,  spotted  with  white ;  pulp 
amber,  streaked  with  rose  ;  seeds  few  but  very 
large.  Only  the  first  crop  of  this  variety  ripens.  It 
is  of  the  San  Pedro  tribe.  One  of  the  best  early  figs. 

Grosse  Grise  Bifere. —  Medium  ovate  pyriform; 
neck  very  short ;  stalk  short ;  ribs  distinct ;  eye 
small ;  skin  downy,  dark  violet  amber,  pale  olive  in 
shade  ;  the  bloom  is  separated  by  a  distinct  line  from 
the  apex  ;  pulp  deep  red.    A  tender,  good  fig. 

Ischia,  Black. — Small ;  neck  short ;  stalk  medium  ; 
skin  smooth ;  color  dark,  violet  black,  greenish 
around  the  apex;  neck  dark;  eye  medium,  open; 
bloom  thin,  dark  blue  ;  pulp  red.  Of  fair  quality  but 
small  size. 

Ischia,  White. — Size  below  medium,  round,  with 
small  neck  ;  stalk  very  short ;  eye  open  ;  skin  smooth, 
bluish  green  with  brown  flush  ;  pulp  rosy  red.  Com- 
mon in  California,  but  hardly  worthy  of  cultivation 
in  that  State. 

Magdalen. — Below  medium,  round  ;  ribs  distinct, 
rough,  disappearing  around  the  eye ;  stalk  longer 
than  the  fig  ;  eye  open,  large  ;  skin  greenish  yellow  ; 
pulp  amber  white.  A  very  delicious  fig,  superior  to 
the  Ischias  and  Celeste.  Not  synonymous  with  An- 
gelique. 

Marseillaise,  Long. — Large,  longer  than  wide  ;  skin 
thick  with  brownish  shade  ;  pulp  dull  red.  Requires 
moist  soils.  A  fair  fig  which  dries  well.  Not  re- 
lated to  either  Black  or  White  Marseillaise. 

Marseillaise,  White.  —  Medium  ovate,  pyriform; 
neck  short ;  stalk  medium  ;  ribs  numerous  and  dis- 
tinct ;  apex  flattened  ;  eye  large,  open  ;  skin  downy, 
pale  yellowish  green,  mottled  with  white ;  pulp 
amber,  with  a  few  large  seeds.  One  of  the  best  figs 
for  drying.    Requires  sandy,  rich  soil. 

Mission,  /Hack. — Medium  to  large,  turbinate  ;  neck 
long ;  stalk  short ;  ribs  distinct  ;  eye  prominent, 
open;  skin  rough,  deep  mahogany  violet,  with  red 
flush  ;  pulp  not  fine,  red,  but  not  bright  or  brownish 
amber ;  sweet,  but  not  high-flavored  ;  common  in 
the  Southern  States,  California,  and  Mexico.  The 
oldest  fig  in  this  country. 

Monaco  Bianco  (syn.  White  Monaco).  —  Large, 
rounded,  turbinate,  flattened  ;  neck  small  but  very 
distinct;  ribs  numerous  ;  eye  very  open;  skin  dark 
bluish  green,  with  thin  bloom  ;  pulp  dark-red  rose. 
A  most  excellent  fig  for  table,  one  of  the  best  in 
California. 

Ronde  Noire. — Large,  round,  but  irregular  ;  neck 
distinct,  short ;  eye  small  ;  skin  smooth,  waxy,  dark 
violet  brown  ;  pulp  amber.  Greatly  to  be  recom- 
mended as  a  table  fig.  Is  not  related  to  IJlack 
Ischia  or  Osborn  Prolific. 

San  Pedro,  White  (syn.  Brebas). — Very  large, 
round,  flattened  at  apex  ;  stalk  and  neck  short  ;  eye 
open ;  skin  thick,  tender,  of  a  bright  yellow  color  or 
greenish  in  the  shade,  without  bloom  ;  pulp  amber. 


A  remarkable  and  handsome  fig.  Only  the  first 
crop  matures  without  caprification.  Suited  only  for 
table  use.    Requires  moist,  rich  soil. 

San  Pedro,  Black. — Very  large,  elongated  ovate, 
with  no  stalk,  but  with  well  set  neck  ;  skin  smooth, 
violet  black  with  green  neck  ;  pulp  red,  coppery, 
tinted  violet.  For  table  use.  The  largest  fig 
known.    It  is  not  related  to  the  following  variety: 

Pastiliere. — Large,  3  inches  by  \  \  ;  elongated,  pyri- 
form, with  long  neck  ;  stalk  short ;  eye  closed,  sur- 
rounded by  an  elevated  iris  ;  skin  rough,  hairy,  with 
blue  bloom  ;  pulp  red.    Fine  for  preserves. 

Verdal,  Round. — Below  medium,  round  pyriform, 
without  stalk  or  neck  ;  skin  smooth,  waxy,  bluish 
green  ;  eye  closed  ;  pulp  dark,  blood  red.  '  A  small 
tig,  but  valuable  for  canning  and  preserves  ;  better 
than  the  Ischias  or  Celeste.  It  does  well  in  the 
Santa  Clara  valley,  but  is  inferior  in  the  interior  of 
the  State. 


Dieback  of  Cherries. 


To  the  Editor:— Can  you  give  cause  and  remedy?  My 
cherry  trees  grew  well  this  year  until  the  fruit  had  swelled 
to  the  size  of  a  wheat  kernel,  then  every  tree  would  commence 
to  die  from  the  top  down.  They  gummed  badly  and  the  bark 
cracked  and  blistered.  Varieties— Royal  Anne  and  Knight's 
Early  Black.  The  roots  seem  quite  healthy.  None  have  died 
below  ground.    I  spray  with  lime  and  water  only. 

Forest  Hill.  r.  Ernest  Druce. 

[We  believe  this  is  a  root  trouble  analogous  to 
what  we  held  to  be  the  case  with  Mr.  McHenry's 
prune  trees,  as  noted  in  last  week's  issue.  But  we 
are  not  at  all  sure  that  we  are  right  in  this  opinion. 
There  may  be  injury  to  the  fine  root  fibers  without 
death  of  the  large  roots;  the  effect  seems  to  appear 
first  at  the  most  distant  twigs  and  it  advances  pro- 
gressively downward.  The  treatment  is  to  cut  back 
severely,  but  this  may  not  save  the  tree.  Some  die 
backs  and  blights  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  due 
to  bacterial  trouble  in  the  sap.  This  may  be  the 
case  with  these  cherries,  but  we  do  not  know  that  it 
has  been  demonstrated.  In  any  case,  cutting  back 
below  the  injury  is  the  only  treatment  we  know  of. — 
Ed.] 


The  Best  Orange. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Redlands  Horticultural 
Club  Mr.  Leland  Lyon  held  that  experience  had 
taught  that  the  Washington  Navel  orange  was  all 
round  by  far  the  best  and  most  profitable  orange  to 
raise,  and  that  the  foothills  of  Redlands  and  High- 
lands were  especially  adapted  to  a  perfect  develop- 
ment of  this  fruit.  The  navel  gets  to  be  highly 
colored  and  not  only  looks  best  but  is  best.  In  the 
East,  where  the  Washington  Navel  has  been  intro- 
duced, young  and  old  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  for 
the  little  protuberance  from  which  the  fruit  derives 
its  name  before  buying  fruit.  There  were  other 
good  varieties  of  oranges  that  could  be  raised  in 
Redlands  region  successfully,  but  none  equal  to  the 
navel.  Mediterranean  Sweets  had  not  proven  a  suc- 
cess there.  They  might  possibly  do  better  in  sandy 
soil.  Other  varieties  seemed  to  do  better  at  a  lower 
elevation  and  nearer  the  coast,  where  they  were 
shipping  even  now  large  quantities.  Next  to  the 
navel  he  considered  the  St.  Michael  the  best,  al- 
though being  deficient  in  size  counted  against  them. 
The  best  late  orange  was  no  doubt  the  Valencia  Late. 


The  Field  Pea  for  Green  Manuring. 


We  have  already  mentioned  the  experience  favor 
ing  the  Canadian  field  pea  for  a  winter  growing 
plant  for  plowing  under  in  orchards.  Recently 
H.  H.  Ford  addressed  the  Redlands  club  on  the  sub- 
ject of  green-manuring  and  told  of  his  success  with 
the  planting  of  the  Prussian  blue  pea,  or  Canadian 
field  pea.  It  was  one  of  the  plants  that  took  from 
the  air  and  gave  to  the  soil  what  it  most  needed — 
nitrogen.  Besides,  it  shaded  the  soil  and  tended  to 
keep  the  soil  moist.  The  pea  should  be  planted  or 
sowed  in  September  or  October,  and  if  no  rain  had 
fallen  the  land  should  be  irrigated  immediately  after. 
With  300  pounds  of  land  plaster  to  the  acre,  thrown 
broadcast,  the  crop  should  be  plowed  under  in  Feb- 
ruary. These  peas  proved  an  excellent  fertilizer, 
but  by  no  means  a  complete  one,  as  the  soil  needs 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  which  should  be  sup- 
plied in  another  way. 

Mayer  Fowler  stated  that  he  had  had  very  poor 
success  with  the  peas  ;  he  had  bought  and  sowed 
about  800  pounds  of  them,  but  was  waiting  yet  to 
see  any  of  them  come  up. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Treatment  of  Woolly  Aphis. 

That  some  progress  is  being  made  in  the  treatment 
of  this  old  pest  of  the  apple  will  be  welcome  news  to 
California  apple  growers.    Prof.  M.  V.  Slingerland 
1  prepares  a  review  of  recent  experiments  for  the 
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Rural  New  Yorker  from  which  we  compile  the  follow- 
ing notes : 

Treatment  at  Planting.-VntU  recently,  few,  if  any, 
careful  experiments  have  been  conducted  against  the 
root-inhabiting  form  of  this  woolly  aphis.  It l  Bu lie- 
tin  35  issued  from  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station 
in  July  1896,  are  detailed  some  valuable  and  success- 
ful experiments  in  combating  this  pest ,  both  on 
nursery  stock  and  on  bearing  trees.  The  author  s 
coSsions  are  that,  in  all  cases,  it  is  advisable  thor- 
oughly to  drench  the  roots  of  apple i  stocj .  bearing 
an?  suspicious  knotty  swellings  on  the  roots  in  a 
strong  kerosene  emulsion,  by  placing  them  in  the 
mixture  for  at  least  a  minute  in  order  to  kill  what 
iTce  may  be  on  the  roots.  It  would  be  a  good  scheme 
to  dS  tbe  whole  tree  so  as  to  kill  any  individuals  of 
the  branch  form  of  the  insect  that  may  occur  on  the 
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tobacco  DusL-It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
branch  form  may  migrate  to  the  roots  and  ^then 
the  root  form,  the  two  forms  thus  being  identical, 
and  Migrating  from  root  to  branch  and  vice  versa 
When  it  is  being  planted,  each  young  tree  should 
have  a  liberal  supply  (a  pound),  o  tobacco  dust 
placed  about  and  over  the  roots  and  close  up  to  the 
body  and  a  little  earth  covered  over  this  tobacco. 
Then  every  spring,  just  as  soon  as  settled  warm 
weather  appears  each  tree  should  receive  a  pound 
or  two  of  the  dust,  applied  by  first  removing  the 
earth  from  around  the  trunk  of  he  tree  fori a  di  - 
tance  of  about  2  feet  and  to  a  depth  of  4  to  6  inches, 
distribute  the  tobacco  evenly  over  this  area  and  re- 
place  the  earth.  The  tobacco  dust  will  leach  down 
wSh  every  rain,  and  more  or  less  saturate  the  earth 
rbout  the"  appie  tree  with  nicotine,  which .will  not 
only  kill  every  aphis  that  may  be  there,  but  it  will 
prevent  others  from  entering  and,  at  the  same  time, 
act  as  a  good  fertilizer  to  the  tree. 

Results  of  this  treatment.- In  the  Missouri  experi- 
ments, badly  infested  ten-year-old  bearing  apple 
trees  were  Apparently  freed  from  all  the  root-lice 
by  applying,  as  described  above,  from  2 J  to  5  pounds 
of  tobacco  dust  twice  in  one  season  (June  29th  and 
August  1 5th).  As  the  dust  can  be  obtained  for  about 
a  cent  per  pound  in  large  quantities,  the  cost  of  the 
treatment  is  comparatively  small.  Only  the  dust 
wUl  answer;  the  stems  will  not  do.  It  may  prove  a 
great  boon  to  many  afflicted  fruit  growers  in  the 
West. 

Carbon  Bisulphide.-Czrbon  bisulphide  was  also 
used  in  the  Missouri  experiments  and  with  much 
success.  A  McGowen  injector,  modified  or  use  in 
an  orchard,  was  used,  and  a  fluid  ounce  of  the  liquid 
was  injected  to  a  depth  of  6  inches  to  1  foot  into  each 
of  two  or  three  holes  made  2  feet  away  from  the 
trunk  on  different  sides  of  the  tree.  This  amount 
applied  in  this  way,  apparently  killed  a  1  the  root 
lice  on  young  bearing  trees  and  did  not  injure  the 
trees;  when  applied  close  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
in  many  cases,  the  trees  were  killed  or  badly  injured 
The  liquid  must  not  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  roots;  after  it  vaporizes,  which  it  quickly 
does,  then  it  will  not  injure  the  roots.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  use  the  liquid  only  when  the  soil  is  dry;  when 
wet,  the  fumes  will  not  penetrate  far. 

Why  Tobacco  is  Preferred.—  The  tobacco  dust  is 
recommended  in  preference  to  the  carbon  bisulphide, 
for  the  former  is  more  lasting  in  its  effects  than  the 
latter.  While  the  bisulphide  kills  the  lice  in  a  shorter 
time  it  remains  in  the  soil  for  only  a  short  time,  and 
thus  would  not  prevent  the  re-stocking  of  the  roots 
from  the  branch  form  of  the  insect.  The  tobacco- 
dust  works  slower,  but  kills,  and  remains  in  the  soil 
to  prevent  other  colonies  of  the  lice  from  forming  on 
the  roots.  In  extreme  cases,  where  bearing  trees 
are  badly  infested,  it  may  be  well  to  kill  the  lice  im- 
mediately with  the  carbon  bisulphide,  and  then  apply 
the  tobacco  dust  a  little  later  to  prevent  the  insect 
from  getting  a  foothold  on  the  roots  for  a  long  time. 
Wherever  the  branch  form  occurs  in  conspicuous 
woolly  patches  on  the  branches,  it  should  be  de- 
stroyed with  kerosene  emulsion  or  whale-oil  soap, 
for  individuals  of  this  form  may  migrate  at  any  time 
to  the  roots,  and  start  colonies  there.  

THE  SUGAR  BEET. 


Some  Points  on  Beet  Sugar  Making. 


Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  the  well-known  sugar  chemist  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  just  written  a 
bulletin  on  the  subject  of  the  sugar  beet.  It  discusses 
in  gratifying  detail  the  adaptations  of  the  different 
States,  the  kinds  of  beets,  their  culture,  etc.  What 
will  be  especially  attractive  to  Rural  readers  just 
at  this  time  are  the  paragraphs  relating  to  the  cost 
and  operation  of  factories,  and  we  give  the  following: 

Home  Manufacture  of  Sugar.— The  question  is  often 
asked  if  beet  sugar  cannot  be  made  in  a  small  way  so 
that  farmers  could  club  together,  put  up  a  cheap  ap- 
paratus and  produce  their  own  sugar.  On  account 
of  the  elaborateness  of  the  process  and  the  costly  na- 
ture the  machinery  which  is  necessary  to  produce 
beet  sugar  even  in  a  small  way,  it  is  not  believed 


that  it  could  be  profitably  made  in  the  way  indi- 
cated. A  small  factory  could  not  possibly  compete 
with  a  large  one,  and  hence  there  is  no  encourage- 
ment to  be  offered  in  the  way  of  producing  home- 
made beet  sugar.  The  Department  has  no  knowledge 
of  any  successful  beet-sugar  factory  of  this  kind. 
There  is  no  country  producing  any  notable  quantity 
of  beet  sugar  in  which  home  apparatus  costing  only 
a  few  thousand  dollars  have  any  appreciable  influ- 
ence on  the  output  of  sugar.  Russia  has  been  cited 
as  an  exception  to  this  rule.  The  output  of  beet 
sugar  in  Russia  annually  is  about  750,000  tons.  The 
total  number  of  factories  in  operation  is  about  300. 
The  average  annual  output  of  each  factory  in  round 
numbers  is  5,000,000  pounds,  representing  an  aver- 
age consumption  of  25,000  tons  of  beets.  From  these 
figures  it  is  seen  that  the  average  size  of  the  Russian 
beet-sugar  factory  is  not  greatly  different  from  that 
of  other  European  countries. 

Watte  Product*.— The  waste  products  of  the  factory 
consist  of  the  pulps  and  molasses.  The  molasses  is 
used  for  various  purposes,  either  for  making  sugar, 
for  fertilizing  purposes,  for  the  manufacture  of  alco- 
hol, or  sometimes  for  cattle  food.  The  pulps  make  a 
valuable  cattle  food.  They  may  be  fed  in  the  fresh 
state  or  preserved  in  silos.  Lately  extensive  ex- 
periments have  been  made  in  drying  the  pulps  and 
preserving  them  in  the  dried  state,  and  these  ex- 
periments have  been  fairly  successful.  It  is  stated 
that  the  value  of  the  pulps  for  feeding  purposes  is 
from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  the  beets. 

Cost  of  Manufacture.— The  cost  of  manufacture  de- 
pends on  as  many  factors  as  that  of  beet  growing. 
Chief  among  these  are  transportation,  fuel,  weather 
and  labor.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  fac- 
tors is  the  price  of  fuel.  In  some  localities  coal  can 
be  had  for  $1.25  per  ton  ;  in  others  the  cost  may  reach 
as  high  as  $10  per  ton. 

The  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  is  conducted  with- 
out governmental  supervision  in  this  country,  and 
any  exact  account  of  its  cost  is  inaccessible.  To 
show  what  it  may  be,  with  large'experience  and  the 
highest  skill  and  management,  the  mean  cost  of 
manufacture  in  113  German  factories  is  given: 
Mean  capital  invested  in  each  factory  $198,400.00 

Total  receipts  for  sugar,  molasses,  and  pulps  per  ton 

of  beets  

Mean  cost  of  beets  per  ton  of  2,204.62  pounds  W.90 

Salaries  per  ton  of  beets  ~JJ 

Labor  per  ton  of  beets  H 

Interest  on  investment  per  ton  of  beets  ■*> 

Coal  per  ton  of  beets  H 

Miscellaneous  expenses  per  ton  o?  beets  96 

Total  expense  of  manufacture  per  ton   7.84 

Profit  per  ton  of  beets   3  28 

The  mean  net  profit  for  each  factory  was  $34,240. 
The  price  paid  for  beets,  however,  is  in  most  cases 
fictitious,  the  beet  growers  owning  the  factory  and 
preferring  to  share  in  the  general  profits  rather 
than  to  charge  a  high  price  for  the  beets.  First- 
class  beets  rarely  sell  for  less  than  $5  a  ton.  The 
Western  Beet  Sugar  Company  of  Watsonville,  Cal., 
stated  that  in  its  first  campaign,  1888-89,  the  cost  of 
manufacture  amounted  to  $80.80  per  ton  of  sugar. 
At  the  present  time  it  appears  that  with  the  best 
machinery  and  most  economical  processes  beet  sugar 
can  be  made  in  this  country  at  a  cost  of  from  3  to  4 
cents  per  pound  when  the  price  of  rich  beets  does 
not  exceed  $5  a  ton. 

Cost  of  Factory.  —The  cost  of  building  a  first-class 
beet-sugar  factory  is  much  greater  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  From  the  most  reliable  data  at  hand  it 
may  be  stated  that  in  Europe  the  cost  of  erecting  a 
factory  with  the  most  modern  machinery,  of  a  capac- 
ity of  at  least  300  tons  of  beets  per  day,  is  about 
$200,000.  In  this  country  it  is  probable  that,  owing 
to  the  increased  cost  of  transportation  and  the 
higher  price  of  labor,  the  cost  of  a  similar  factory 
would  be  at  least  $250,000.  As  has  been  intimated 
before,  it  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  to  manufacture 
beet  sugar  with  smaller  factories  or  with  machinery 
and  appliances  which  do  not  represent  the  latest  im- 
provements. It  is  true  that  there  are  many  parts 
of  a  sugar  factory  which  have  not  changed  much 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  but  even  the  multiple- 
effect  apparatus,  the  strike  pans,  and  the  centrifu- 
gals, which  represent  the  most  stable  parts  of  the 
machinery,  have  undergone  considerable  changes 
within  the  time  mentioned.  Probably  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  which  the  beet-growing  industry  in 
this  country  will  meet  is  the  tendency  to  begin  the 
erection  of  a  beet-sugar  factory  with  cheap,  old,  or 
worn-out  apparatus  and  appliances  and  without  a 
proper  technical  study  of  all  the  questions  involved. 
The  avoidance  of  this  danger  is  all  the  more  difficult, 
because  there  are  few  engineers  in  this  country  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  European  experts  are  not  likely  to  under- 
stand and  comprehend  American  methods  and  meas- 
ures. Numerous  inquiries  have  been  received  at  this 
office  for  directions  for  making  beet  sugar  with  such 
appliances  as  a  cider  mill  and  sorghum-molasses 
evaporator  might  afford.  It  would  not  be  right  to 
encourage  the  attempt  to  manufacture  beet  sugar 
in  any  such  way.  Nor  should  the  expectation 
be  excited  among  our  farmers  that  they  will 
be  able  to  make  a  crude  article  of  sugar  which 
they  can  dispose  of  to  a  central  factory  for  refining 
purposes.    It  is  best  to  recognize  at  the  very  first 


the  great  expense  which  attends  the  erection  of  a 
sugar  factory  and  the  necessity  for  its  meeting  every 
modern  requirement.  Beet  growing  and  beet-sugar 
manufacture  are  two  distinct  industries,  but  with 
common  aims  and  interests. 

Co-operative  Factories. — It  is  seen  from  the  foregoing 
paragraph  that  the  farmer  can  have  no  reasonable 
hope  of  successfully  establishing  a  home  beet-sugar 
factory.  It  is  not  just,  however,  that  he  should  be 
deprived  of  any  co-operation  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture or  a  reasonable  share  of  the  profits  arising 
therefrom.  The  methods  which  have  been  practiced 
in  Europe  for  securing  these  results  are  probably 
those  which  will  eventually  come  into  use  in  this 
country.  The  co-operative  sugar  factory,  in  which 
the  farmers  growing  the  beets  hold  a  part  or  tha 
majority  of  the  stock,  realizes  the  desired  end.  The 
growers  of  beets  holding  shares  in  the  factory  have 
greater  interest  in  its  prosperity,  try  to  grow  bet- 
ter crops,  and  to  secure  in  every  way  a  higher  yield. 
The  co-operative  factory  renders  impossible  those 
disagreements  between  capital  and  agriculture 
which  do  so  much  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  in- 
dustry and  to  embitter  the  feeling  of  the  farmer 
against  the  factory.  To  show  the  extent  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  shareholders  in  factories  in  the  growing 
of  beets  in  Germany,  it  may  be  stated  that  of  the 
11,672,81(1  metric  tons  of  beets  delivered  to  the  Ger- 
man factories  in  1895-96,  2,689,004  tons  were  grown 
by  shareholders.  Inasmuch  as  the  farmers  in  a  beet- 
sugar  community  are  uniformly  prosperous,  they  are 
able  to  subscribe  for  shares  in  a  factory,  and  by  a 
community  of  interests  practically  control  its  opera- 
tions. The  industry  of  growing  beets  is  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently advanced  in  the  United  States  to  render 
possible  any  definite  outline  of  the  best  plan  of  secur- 
ing co-operation  between  the  farmer  and  the  capi- 
talist. At  the  outset,  it  would  probably  be  impossi- 
ble to  secure  among  the  farmers  alone  a  sufficient 
amount  of  capital  to  properly  equip  a  factory.  Even 
could  this  be  done,  the  additional  difficulty  would  be 
encountered  of  a  lack  of  experience  among  the  share- 
holders, leading  to  poor  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
methods  of  conducting  the  manufacturing  operations. 
As  long  as  the  proprietors  of  the  factory  and  the 
farmers  growing  the  beets  are  satisfied  with  the 
contracts  which  they  make,  there  is  no  urgent  neces- 
sity of  the  establishment  of  co-operative  enterprises. 
When  the  number  of  beet-sugar  factories  in  this 
country,  however,  begins  to  reach  the  hundreds,  fa- 
vorable opportunities  of  co-operative  establishments 
will  be  presented. 

THE  FIELD. 


At  What  Stage  of  Maturity  Shall  Hay  be  Cut? 

C.  Nisson,  lecturer  of  Two  Rock  Grange,  is  draw- 
ing out  much  interesting  information  from  his  con- 
stituency by  inviting  them  to  contribute  to  the  "lec- 
turer's half  hours  "  at  the  meeting  of  the  Grange. 
One  of  the  recent  contributions  was  by  A.  P.  Martin 
on  the  subject  of  the  proper  stage  of  maturity  of  the 
plant  at  which  it  should  be  cut  for  hay. 

The  Use  of  Hay. — In  considering  this  subject  we 
must  take  into  consideration  the  purposes  for  which 
'we  will  use  the  hay. 

The  animal  body  is  made  up  of  nitrogenous  and 
non-nitrogenous  matter,  such  as  carbo-hydrates,  to- 
gether with  small  quantities  of  various  mineral  sub- 
stances. Now,  all  these  substances,  organic  and 
mineral,  must  be  supplied  to  the  animal  in  the  food, 
and  in  such  proportions  as  the  animal  economy  re- 
quires for  the  proper  performance  of  the  various 
functions  of  the  body,  not  necessarily  in  just  the 
right  proportions,  but  enough  of  each  must  be  pres- 
eut  to  enable  the  animal  to  grow  and  thrive  and  per- 
form the  duties  required  of  it.  If  too  great  a  pro- 
portion of  one  or  more  ingredients  are  present,  and 
only  enough  of  others,  the  food  is  poorly  balanced, 
and  the  animal,  to  secure  enough  of  some,  wastes  the 
over-abundant  by  not  being  able  to  assimilate  it. 

Stages  of  Growth. — It  has  been  found  by  analysis 
that  the  different  substances  in  vegetable  growth 
vary  in  their  proportions  to  each  other  at  different 
stages  of  growth  of  the  plant.  I  here  present  some 
tables  of  an  analyses  from  Collier,  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Let  me  remark  here 
that  the  principal  food  ingredients  are  protein,  carbo- 
hydrates and  fat: 

Carbo-       Prude      PrnUin  p„, 
Hydrat-s.      Fiba .      Protein,    tax . 

Red  Clover,  before  heading  46.08         11.15        24.50        7  08 

head  formed  42.30         11.85        23  10  5.» 

full  bloom  47.42         14.55         17.50  4.88 

after  bloom  45.94         18.25         18.58  4.88 

in  seed  49.90         17.55         14  00  3.» 

Vetch,  before  bloom  31.98        11  23        34.81  3.90 

In  full  bloom  35  89         14.08        27  65  4.06 

bloom  and  seed  35.42         18.65        23  10  8.68 

Dardnell  rye  grass,  bef.  heading.  .53.67         17.10         10.85  3.83 
' he'ed  well  out  . 52. 75         19  10         10.32  3.38 
"      before  bloom.. 51. 30        22.35  8.40  8.58 

after  bloom ...52.32        23.40         7.00        2  48 

Timothy,  before  bloom  50.51         20.53  9.63  8.38 

early  bloom  54  01         21.43         9.63  3.68 

"         full  bloom   55.22         20  55  9.28  8.8ft 

Hay  for  Milk. — Now,  if  we  wish  to  use  the  hay  for 
feeding,  milch  cows,  for  instance,  we  will  require  a 
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large  proportion  of  the  nitrogenous  elements,  as  the 
animal  must  obtain  from  her  food  sufficient  not  only 
to  supply  the  demands  of  her  system,  but  in  addition 
enough  to  manufacture  the  milk  which  she  daily 
gives.  The  solid  contents  of  milk  are  largely  nitrog- 
enous ;  hence,  we  should  supply  protein  in  abun- 
dance. By  observing  the  table  you  will  see  that,  al- 
most without  variation,  the  protein  decreases  as  the 
plant  advances  toward  maturity,  as  also  the  fat,  the 
next  most  important  ingredient,  whilst,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  heat-forming  elements  increase,  notably 
the  crude  fiber — the  most  undigestible  part  of  the 
plant,  and  the  one  possessing  the  least  value  for  the 
feeder,  except  as  it  operates  mechanically  as  a  divis- 
ion for  the  more  concentrated  parts  of  the  food. 

Hay  From  Cereals. — As  we  seem  to  be  limited  to 
the  production  of  hay  from  cereals  in  this  locality, 
and  as  they  are  largely  heat-forming  in  their  compo- 
sition, the  analysis  above  would  indicate  that  we 
should  cut  our  hay  early,  if  intended  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  milk,  and  if  we  would  avoid  paying  out 
so  much  coin  for  concentrated  foods. 

To  show  the  predominance  of  the  carbo-hydrates, 
a  few  of  the  cereals  are  here  analyzed: 


Barley  Hay,  seed  in  milk. 


Fat. 

Carbo- 

Crude 

Null-Hire 

Pro- 

Hydrates. 

Fiber. 

Ratio. 

tein. 

2.30 

42.67 

22.91 

8.2 

8.50 

1.31 

43.85 

9.2 

5.07 

1.18 

44.82 

9.0 

5.24 

1.49 

40.25 

5.6 

7.82 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  experimenters 
and  scientific  men  that,  for  milk  production,  the  ra- 
tion should  be  composed  of  food  containing  about  1 
part  protein  to  5.4  or  thereabouts  of  carbo-hydrates. 
For  work  horses  the  ration  recommended  contains 
total  dry  matter: 

Pounds.     Protein.  Fat 


Light  Work  21.0  1.50 

Ordinary  Work  22.5  1.8 

Heavy  Work  27.5  1.28 


Oarbo- 

lli/ilratex. 
9. 10 
11.2 
13.4 


Nutritive 
Patio. 
0.3  6.5 
0.6  7.0 
0.8  5.5 


Thus  you  will  see  that  the  horse  requires  almost 
the  same  ration  at  hard  work  that  the  cow  in  milk 
does,  the  only  difference  consisting  in  a  slight  addi- 
tion to  her  total  dry  matter. 

I  should  have  said  that  the  ration  for  a  cow  of  1000 
pounds  weight  should  consist  of  about  25  pounds  of 
water-free  matter.  To  compound  a  ration  from  the 
tables  given,  multiply  the  fat  by  2.30  to  give  an 
equivalent  in  carbohydates— that  is,  1  pound  of  fat  is 
equal  to  2.3  pounds  of  carbohydrates. 


THE  APIARY. 

Proper  flanagement  of  Swarms. 


Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  writes  on  this  subject  in  the 
American  Bee  Journal  in  a  way  to  delight  and  instruct 
amateurs  and  the  most  advanced  professionals  as 
well.  He  holds  that  there  is  hardly  any  matter  con- 
nected with  bee-keeping  that  is  more  important 
than  a  wise  management  at  the  swarming  season. 
We  used  to  hear  a  good  deal  about  dividing  bees,  or 
artificial  swarming,  but  in  these  latter  days  he 
thinks  very  few  attempt  any  increase  except  by 
natural  swarming.  Prof.  Cook  has  tried  both 
methods  for  many  years,  and  has  come  decidedly  to 
the  opinion  that  it  is  much  better  to  let  the  bees 
swarm  naturally.  I  would  take  all  proper  precau- 
tions to  subdue  the  swarming  fever,  or  impulse,  but 
think  it  is  never  best  to  practice  division  as  we  used 
to  do  in  the  olden  time. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Mclntyre's  Plan. — I  need  not  say  that 
Mr.  Mclntyre  is  one  of  the  most  successful  bee- 
keepers not  only  in  California,  but  in  the  United 
States,  or  even  the  world.  Indeed,  he  is  one  of  the 
largest  bee-keepers,  though  I  think  he  has  never 
reached  Capt.  Hetherington's  rank,  or  even  that  of 
Harbison,  when  he  kept  so  many  bees  here  in  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Mclntyre  aims  to  keep  about  600 
colonies,  and  he  has  things  so  conveniently  arranged 
that  he  is  able  to  do  a  large  part  of  the  labor  with- 
out outside  assistance,  Mr.  Mclntyre  works  almost 
entirely  for  extracted  honey;  and  notwithstanding 
the  large  size  of  his  apiary,  I  think  his  average  for 
all  the  years  since  he  has  kept  bees  in  California  has 
been  well  toward  100  pounds  per  colony  per  year, 
while  in  the  best  years  it  has  reached  several  hun- 
dred pounds  per  colony  for  the  entire  apiary.  While 
Mr.  Mclntyre  has  an  excellent  location,  I  doubt  if  it 
is  better  than  a  good  many  others  in  this  favored 
clime. 

As  I  stated  above,  Mr.  Mclntyre  aims  to  keep 
only  about  600  colonies.  If  because  of  sales,  or  for 
any  other  reason,  his  number  is  below  this  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season,  he  allows  his  bees  to  swarm 
until  he  reaches  the  desired  number  of  colonies.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Mclntyre  keeps 
his  queens'  wings  clipped,  for  he  is  a  very  intelligent 
apiarist  and  aims  to  save  all  the  work  possible. 
After  he  has  secured  the  number  of  colonies  that  he 
wishes,  he  proceeds  as  follows: 

If  a  swarm  issues,  he  takes  the  brood  away  from 
the  hive  to  a  large  extent  and  divides  this  among 
other  colonies  which  may  not  be  as  strong  as  he 
would  like,  and  then  suffers  the  swarm  to  go  back  to 
its  old  hive.    This  replacement  of  the  brood  with 


empty  frames  or  frames  of  foundation  usually  de- 
stroys the  swarming  impulse  and  thus  the  colony  is 
in  good  condition  to  go  into  the  surplus  chamber  as 
soon  as  the  honey  season  opens.  In  this  way  Mr. 
Mclntyre  says  he  has  no  difficulty  in  starting  in  the 
season  with  the  number  of  colonies  he  desires,  and 
all  strong  and  ready  for  full  business. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Mclntyre  does  everything  he  can 
to  put  off  the  swarming  impulse.  This  is  done  by 
seeing  that  the  second  story  of  frames  is  in  position 
early  in  the  season  so  that  the  bees  shall  have  plenty 
of  room  to  store.  There  is  no  doubt  but  by  thus 
strengthening  the  colonies  so  that  they  are  very 
strong  at  the  dawn  of  the  season  he  secures  no  small 
gain,  and  it  is  very  likely  due  to  this  in  great  part 
that  he  receives  such  large  yields. 

Removing  the  Queen. — I  have  known  good  bee- 
keepers to  remove  the  queen  at  the  beginning  of  the 
harvest  in  order,  as  they  thought,  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing and  secure  a  larger  crop  of  honey.  If  they  were 
told  that  it  was  unwise  to  thus  take  away  the  power 
for  increase  they  would  answer  that  it  takes  twenty- 
one  days  to  rear  worker  bees,  and  by  this  time  the 
honey  season  would  usually  be  past,  and  so  all  the 
energy  and  food  required  to  produce  this  brood  was 
just  so  much  loss.  Of  course,  if  there  were  but  one 
period  of  nectar  secretion,  and  this  only  lasted  three 
weeks,  there  would  doubtless  be  some  weight  to  this 
argument;  but  in  most  sections  there  is  a  succession 
of  flowers,  and  the  season  is  rarely  as  short  as  three 
weeks.  It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that  some  very 
excellent  bee-keepers  have  practiced  this  method  for 
some  years  and  have  met  with  good  success.  Mrs. 
L.  B.  Baker  of  Michigan  practiced  this  method  for 
some  years  and  her  success  was  quite  phenomenal. 
The  advantage  claimed  for  this  is  that  it  destroys 
the  impulse  for  swarming,  throws  all  the  energy  into 
honey  production  and  thus  gives  large  returns  with- 
out any  serious  drawbacks. 

Killing  the  Queen  at  Time  of  Swarming. — Another 
way  that  some  of  our  bee-keepers  have  practiced  is 
to  clip  the  queen's  wing;  and  as  soon  as  a  swarm  is- 
sues, while  the  bees  are  still  out,  destroy  all  the 
queen  cells  but  the  largest;  this  is  not  difficult  when 
there  are  so  few  bees  in  the  hive.  Kill  the  old  queen 
and  let  the  swarm  return.  In  this  way  increase  is 
prevented,  the  colony  is  kept  at  maximum  strength, 
the  swarming  impulse  is  destroyed  and  the  whole 
apiary  becomes  requeened.  Mr.  Robertson  of  Michi- 
gan, who  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  Michigan's 
best  apiarists,  was  loud  in  his  praise  of  this  method. 
In  this  case  no  increase  is  permitted. 

The  Heddon  Method. — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  de- 
scribe the  Heddon  method  of  managing  swarming. 
Mr.  Heddon  arranged  his  system  with  reference  to 
securing  an  increase  of  one  only  from  each  colony. 
I  do  not  think  Mr.  Heddon  clips  his  queens'  wings, 
but  his  system  can  be  practiced  just  as  satisfactorily 
and  I  am  sure  with  a  great  saving  of  time  if  the 
queen's  wing  is  clipped.  As  soon  as  the  swarm  is- 
sues, a  new  hive  with  combs  (if  available,  or  else 
with  foundation  or  starters  in  the  frames)  is  placed 
on  the  old  stand  exactly  where  the  old  hive  stood. 
If  the  queen's  wing  is  clipped,  she  is  caught,  caged 
and  put  into  this  hive  and  the  swarm  allowed  to  come 
back,  which,  of  course,  they  will  do.  At  nightfall 
the  queen  is  liberated.  In  case  the  queen's  wing  is 
not  clipped,  the  swarm  is  hived  in  this  new  hive  on 
the  old  stand.  The  old  hive  is  placed  close  beside 
the  new  one,  with  the  entrance  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. Each  day  this  old  hive  is  turned  around  a 
little  until  the  seventh  day,  when  it  is  close  side  by 
side  the  other  hive,  and  its  entrance  in  the  same  di- 
rection. At  nightfall  on  the  seventh  day,  or  early 
on  the  eighth  day,  before  the  bees  fly,  this  hive  is 
carried  to  some  other  part  of  the  apiary.  Of  course, 
the  old  bees,  or  those  that  are  now  gathering  in  the 
fields,  will  all  go  back  to  the  old  place,  and  will  enter 
with  the  other  colony,  where  the  swarm  was  hived. 
Thus  this  will  become  very  strong  and  ready  for 
splendid  work.  The  old  colony  will  become  so  de- 
pleted of  bees  that  when  the  first  queen  comes  forth 
on  the  eighth  day,  she  and  the  bees  will  proceed  at 
once  to  destroy  all  the  other  queens,  so  that  very 
rarely  will  this  colony  attempt  again  to  swarm. 
This  is  surely  a  good  method  where  we  wish  to  just 
double  our  colonies  or  to  get  one  swarm  from  each 
old  colony. 

It  might  be  thought  better  to  destroy  all  queen 
cells  but  one  and  save  this  work  and  manipulation. 
In  this  method,  however,  we  are  apt  to  overlook 
some  queen  cell,  which  need  not  trouble  us  in  case  of 
using  the  Heddon  method,  for  we  let  the  bees  de- 
stroy the  queen  cells.  Again,  I  think  the  work  is 
less  than  any  other  method  1  have  ever  tried.  I  al- 
ways had  such  good  success  with  this  method  that  I 
feel  like  recommending  it. 


petition  with  horse-drawn  vehicles  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  events  in  the  motor- 
carriage  world  for  a  long  time 


A  company  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  electric 
hansom  cabs  is  endeavoring,  in  New  York,  to  com- 
pete with  ordinary  cabs  drawn  by  horses.  It  was 
quite  a  time  before  the  company  could  obtain  the 
necessary  permission  to  run  its  cabs  for  hire  upon 
the  streets,  but  the  licenses  have  been  obtained, 
the  cabs  are  now  a  well-known  sight  in  the  upper 
part  of  New  York,  and  occasionally  they  may  be 
seen  going  as  far  downtown  as  Wall  street,  winding 
in  among  the  trucks  and  cable  cars.    This  open  com- 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Corn  for  Egg  Production. 

To  the  Editor:— It  has  been  commonly  thought 
that  corn  was  not  a  good  grain  to  feed  to  laying 
hens,  figuring  that  it  was  too  fattening.  For  the 
past  five  months  we  have  made  the  evening  meal  for 
our  fowls  half  corn  and  half  rolled  barley,  and  the 
egg  production  has  never  been  as  good  before.  Since 
wheat  has  been  so  much  above  corn  and  barley  in 
price,  we  have  discarded  it  altogether.  We  find 
ground  charcoal  and  ground  fresh  oyster  shells  of 
£r®at, value  to  mix  in  the  morQing  mash,  and  hog 
and  sheep  plucks  make  as  many  eggs  for  us  as  green 
bone  and  are  much  easier  to  handle. 

Santa  Cruz.  j.  W,  Foroeus. 

A  Turkey  Trouble. 


To  the  Editor  :  -I  have  been  requested  by  a  farmer  resid- 
ing near  banger  to  write  for  information  in  regard  to  a  pecu- 
liar disease  which  has  broken  out  lately  among  the  flocks  of 
young  turkeys  and  is  causing  considerable  loss.  The  disease 
attacks  the  young  turkeys  when  they  are  about  two  or  three 
weeks  old,  their  legs  swelling  to  such  proportions  that  they 
soon  become  helpless  and  are  unable  to  walk.  In  a  few  days 
afterward  the  victims  succumb  to  the  ravages  of  the  disease. 
Possibly  you  have  heard  of  turkey  raisers  elsewhere  being 
troubled  with  this  disease,  and  some  of  them  may  know  of  a 
good  remedy.  E.  P.  Dewey. 

Sanger. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  offer 
any  advice  on  the  turkey  trouble.  My  experience 
with  turkeys  is  very  limited  and  I  have  never  heard 
of  the  disease  mentioned  before  this.  Generally 
speaking,  in  all  cases  where  a  disease  breaks  out 
among  poultry  and  has  the  appearance  of  being 
transmitable,  all  possible  efforts  should  be  made  to 
make  sure  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  and  if  it  is  found 
to  be  transmitable,  or  contagious,  then  to  kill  and 
burn  all  affected  and  disinfect  the  ground  and  coops 
thoroughly.  It  is  well,  in  fact,  to  use  such  precau- 
tions as  soon  as  there  is  a  doubt.  Not  that  we 
should  not  try  to  find  cures,  but  too  often  delay  of 
any  kind  may  mean  great  loss.  Simply  because  a 
number  of  fowls  are  affected  in  a  similar  manner  is 
no  proof  that  the  disease  is  contagious,  but  it  may 
be.  N.  ' 

Petaluma. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  help  of  turkey  rais- 
ers in  this  matter. — Ed.] 


Poultry  Products  by  Weight. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  kindly  inform  me  and  your  many 
readers  why  poultry  and  eggs  are  not  sold  by  weight!  Only 
think  of  raising  large  fowls  and  having  them  sold  by  the 
dozen,  irrespective  of  weight!  Pekin  ducks,  for  instance 
(any  three  of  which  will  weigh  as  much  as  five  common  ducks), 
are  sold  at  duck  prices  by  the  dozen.  And  then  to  have  a 
would-be  buyer  have  the  gall  to  tell  you,  "Oh,  a  duck  is 
duck  in  the  market!"  This  and  nothing  more.  Eggs  take 
the  same  course,  selling  by  the  dozen.  Why  cannot  the  Poul- 
trymen's  Association  do  something  to  help  along  the  poultry 
industry?  Let's  have  a  square  deal.     G.  J.  Vandervoort 

Sunol. 

[Our  correspondent's  points  are  strong,  but  how 
to  accomplish  the  reform  is  the  rub.  We  are  worse 
off  than  our  Eastern  friends,  for  they  sell  poultry  by 
weight,  but  eggs  by  the  dozen.  It  is  very  hard  to 
change  a  trade  custom.  We  confess  we  do  not  know 
how  to  do  it.  Of  course,  agitation  and  unceasing 
denunciation  of  the  inconsistency  and  wrong  of  the 
practice  is  the  first  thing  to  do  in  order  to  create  a 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  proposed  reform.  Per- 
haps some  reader  can  give  us  important  suggestions 
on  the  subject. — Ed.] 

THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Treatment  of  Capped  Hock. 


To  the  Editor  :—  Having  seen  similar  questions  answered 
through  the  columns  of  your  paper,  I  wish  to  know  if  you  could 
tell  me  how  I  can  reduce  or  cure,  if  possible,  a  "capped 
hock"?  I  have  a  five-year-old  mare  that  has  one.  With  kind 
regards  I  remain,  J.  M.  Brewer. 

Irvington. 

Capped  hock  is  due  to  a  bruise  or  hurt,  and,  taken 
in  time,  is  easily  cured.  It  generally  comes  from 
striking  the  whiffletree  or  kicking  at  horses  in  ad- 
joining stalls.  When  taken  in  time,  apply  hot  water 
fermentations.  Give  a  good  dose  of  physic  ;  take 
away  grain  and  feed  bran  mashes  and  apply  the  lead 
and  opium  wash  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopia. 
When  the  injury  is  old,  repeated  blistering  of  follow- 
ing: 

Bin  iodide  mercury,  1  ounce. 
Simple  cerate,  ti  ounces. 

The  most  important  of  all  is  to  tie  so  the  animal 
cannot  rub  it  or  strike  it  when  sore. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Beside  This  flighty  -Half-World 

Sea." 


Oh,  land  so  full  of  soul  and  light, 

So  full  of  melody,  and  white 

With  the  glad  glory  of  the  sun, 

From  the  year's  dawn  till  it  is  done  ! 

And  such  sweet,  restful  calm  as  lies 

Within  the  realms  of  Paradise, 

Crowns  all  thy  dawns  and  noons  and  eves, 

Save  when  some  swift  storm-finger  weaves 

A  thin,  soft  cloud  of  welcome  rain, 

To  wash  the  old  year  free  from  stain. 

Then  comes  the  poppy's  cup  of  gold, 
To  burnish  all  the  hillsides  old, 
And  light  and  fragrance  dewy  sweet, 
Fill  rose-paved  pathways  for  our  feet, 
And  winds  breathe  lightly  as  if  here 
Sweet  June  were  cradled  all  the  year- 
Cradled  with  flowers  upon  her  breast, 
With  bird-song  soothing  her  to  rest. 
And  perfumed  Night  and  cloudless  Day 
Drop  like  a  beaded  rosary, 
Beside  the  pillow  where  she  lies, 
Sunbeams  and  starbeams  from  the  skies. 

The  sun  grows  golden  with  the  noon, 
The  blue  deeps  of  the  air,  aswoon 
In  blessed  light,  and  warm  and  still, 
While  Earth's  most  quiet  pulses  thrill 
With  fragrance.    Oh,  such  sweet  perfume 
Breathes  where  the  wasting  air  makes  room 
For  blossoms'  birth.    It  is  as  though 
Cod  missed  His  Eden  here  below, 
And  willed  again  that  it  should  be 
Beneath  these  skies,  beside  this  sea. 

And  here  upon  our  mountain's  crest, 
God's  feet  may  walk,  or,  halting  rest, 
Against  the  stars  their  foreheads  brush, 
Within  the  deep  and  holy  hush 
That  broods  betwixt  the  earth  and  sky, 
When  God's  great  glory  passes  by. 

Oh,  world  of  beauty  and  of  room 
For  light  and  vastness,  soon,  oh,  soon 
Shall  break  for  us  the  glorious  noon 
Of  empire's  fullness!    Here  shall  we, 
Beside  this  mighty  "half-world  sea," 
Beneath  this  cloudless  sun  and  sky, 
Find  path  to  highest  destiny. 

—Eliza  A.  Otis,  in  Los  Angeles  Times. 


Character. 


The  longer  on  this  earth  we  live 
And  weigh  the  various  qualities  of  men 
Seeing  how  most  are  fugitive, 
Or  fitful  gifts,  at  best,  of  now  and  then, 
The  more  we  feel  the  high  stern-featured 
beauty 

Of  plain  devotedness  to  duty, 
Steadfast  and  still,  nor  more  with  mortal 
praise, 

But  finding  ample  recompense 
For  life's  ungarlanded  expense 
In  work  done  squarely  and  unwasted  days. 

—Lowell. 


Beautiful  Bob. 


"Did  I  ever  come  across  any  queer 
characters?''  smilingly  exclaimed  the 
old  sergeant,  repeating  my  query.  "  I 
believe  you,  my  lad  !  If  you  want  to 
hear  stories  of  human  monstrosities  and 
uncanny  beings,  you  need  go  no  farther 
than  the  nearest  policeman.  Why,  bless 
you,  any  man  who  has  had  a  year  of 
night  duty  in  the  streets  of  the  Modern 
Babylon  could  tell  you  hair-raising 
yarns  of  hideous  dwarfs  and  deformed 
creatures,  '  curtail'd  of  their  fair  pro- 
portion,' who  shun  the  light  of  day  and 
prowl  about  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning.  And  yet,  one  of  the  ugliest 
men  I  ever  met  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  constabulary  experience  turned  out 
a  regular  hero.  You'd  like  the  yarn  ? 
Well,  push  the  tobacco  pouch  this  way, 
Kitty,  and  you  shall  have  it. 

"  His  surname  I  never  learned,  and 
his  station  in  life  was  not  very  high, 
for  he  was  but  a  humble  scavenger.  The 
first  night  I  clapped  my  eyes  upon  him, 
though  it  must  be  nearly  ten  years  ago, 
is  indelibly  stamped  on  my  memory.  I 
was  walking  my  lonely  beat  when  I  saw 
a  flickering  light  some  distance  ahead 
in  the  roadway,  which  told  me  the 
scavengers  were  at  their  nightly  duties, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  chat  to  relieve 
the  monotonous  round  being  far  from 
unpleasing,  I  strolled  towards  the 
light. 

"The  man  was  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  rubbish  heap  as  1  approached, 
shoveling  steadily  away,  and  by  the 
faint  glimmer  of  the  guttering  candle  I 
perceived  that  he  was  humpbacked. 
Stealing  up  noiselessly  in  my  goloshes, 
1  suddenly  greeted  him  with  a  cheery. 
'  What,  ho  ! '  Somewhat  startled,  he 
raised  his  face,  and  as  he  did  so  I 
flashed  my  bullseye  right  in  his  eyes. 

"  '  Jehosophat ! '    I   murmured,  in- 


wardly, and  for  a  moment  I  could  do  no 
more  than  stare  at  his  truly  repulsive 
countenance. 

"  Clean-shaven,  save  for  a  straggling 
beard  that  hung  from  his  chin,  hook- 
nose and  beetle-browed,  with  a  mouth 
which  had  been  twisted  sideways  in 
some  unaccountable  manner,  his  ghoul- 
ish appearance  was  intensified  by  the 
darkness  that  surrounded  the  halo  of 
light  in  which  his  face  was  framed,  giv- 
ing him  an  expression  truly  diabolical. 
With  a  grin  that  can  only  be  described 
as  hideous,  he  returned  my  greeting, 
displaying  his  teeth,  which  were  dis- 
colored and  irregular.  Flis  speech  was 
an  inarticulate  mumble,  and  most  diffi- 
cult to  follow. 

"  In  conversation  he  laconically  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  only  been  set  on 
the  previous  week,  and  that  accounted 
for  my  never  having  previously  met 
him.  I  gathered  from  his  mates,  who 
were  inclined  to  shun  him  on  account  of 
his  far  from  prepossessing  appearance, 
that  he  had  been  nicknamed  ironically 
'  Beautiful  Bob,'  and  by  such  appella- 
tion was  he  generally  known.  More 
than  that  they  could  not  tell  me.  He 
lived  his  own  life  and  made  no  friends. 
I  was  destined,  however,  to  meet  him 
on  many  subsequent  occasions,  and  how 
I  eventually  learned  his  story  came 
about  in  this  way: 

"Some  months  after  first  seeing  him 
my  beat  was  altered  for  a  time  to  one 
of  the  shadiest  districts  of  the  H  Di- 
vision. It  was  at  the  time  of  the 
'  Ripper  '  scare,  and  I,  among  others, 
was  told  off  for  special  duty.  I  was 
put  on  a  place  where  the  night  police- 
men never  ventured  except  in  pairs. 
It  was  simply  one  vast  honeycomb  of 
pestilential  slums,  the  retreat  of  most 
of  the  worst  characters  who  preyed  on 
the  community,  the  headquarters  of 
burglars,  pickpockets  and  criminals — 
a  veritable  hotbed  of  crime — and  we 
who  paraded  it  knew  that  we  literally 
carried  our  lives  in  our  hands. 

"One  Saturday  night  my  mate  and 
myself  were  standing  on  the  corner  of 
one  of  the  darksome  streets  that  led 
off  from  the  main  thoroughfare.  The 
flaming  gin  palace  on  the  corner  was 
disgorging  its  crowd  of  more  or  less 
besotted  tramps  and  regular  topers, 
and  we  were  anticipating  the  customary 
week-end  disturbance;  nor  were  we 
disappointed,  for  suddenly  a  half- 
drunken  blackguard,  whom  I  knew  as 
'  Flash  Charley,'  a  notorious  burglar, 
reeled  through  the  swinging  doors  with 
a  shower  of  horrible  curses.  He  was  a  j 
ticket-of-leave,  and  I  had  received  spe- 
cial orders  to  watch  him  carefully. 
Hardly  had  he  reached  the  street  when 
a  starved-looking  woman,  with  a  child 
held  to  her  breast,  advanced  towards 
him  and  besought  him  piteously  to  come 
home  without  creating  a  disturbance. 

"  For  a  moment  the  drunken  ruffian 
regarded  her  savagely,  then  raising  his 
clenched  fist,  without  a  word  he  de- 
liberately struck  her  to  the  ground  and 
brutally  commenced  to  kick  her  half- 
unconscious  body.  I  strode  forward, 
but  ere  I  reached  the  curbstone,  with 
a  fearful  howl  of  execration,  an  un- 
gainly creature  sprang  at  the  man 
and,  clutching  him  by  the  throat, 
dashed  his  fist  over  and  over  again  into 
the  bully's  face. 

"  Rushing  forward,  my  mate  and  my- 
self strove  to  separate  them,  and  after 
I  a  severe  struggle  succeeded  in  drag- 
1  ging  the  maddened  assailant  from  the 
body  of  the  burglar.  He  was  foaming 
at  the  mouth  like  some  wild  animal, 
and  with  a  start  I  recognized  him  as 
'  Beautiful  Bob,'  the  hunchback.  His 
fury  was  terrible  to  witness.  Again 
and  again  he  endeavored  to  break  from 
my  grasp  and  hurl  himself  upon  the 
brutal  coward  whom  my  mate  was  as- 
sisting to  his  feet. 

"  '  Come,  Bob  ! '  I  remonstrated,  as 
I  grappled  with  him,  and  dexterously 
slipped  the  darbies  on  his  wrists, 
'  calm  down  or  I  shall  have  to  hurt 
you. ' 

"  '  Curse  him  ! '  he  exclaimed,  and  his 
fingers  opened  and  closed  convulsively. 
'I'll  kill  him  !  He  struck  my  girl — my 
Polly.'  Then,  as  the  woman  staggered 
I  to  her  feet,  he  quieted  down,  and 
turned  to  her  appealingly  with  out- 
stretched arms. 

"The  woman  was  dazed,  but  she 


seemed  to  awaken  to  her  surroundings 
as  the  inspector  arrived  on  the  scene, 
and  after  listening  to  my  hurried  ex- 
planation, ordered  us  to  march  for- 
ward. With  a  scream  she  recognized 
her  husband,  for  in  such  relation  stood 
the  brute  who  had  ill-treated  her,  and, 
woman-like,  rushed  forward,  declaring 
hysterically  that  we  should  not  take 
him. 

"  The  bedraggled  creatures  standing 
about  endeavored  to  dissuade  her,  and 
at  last  they  led  ber  away.  Chancing  to 
look  at  the  face  of  the  man  whom  I 
held  roughly  by  the  collar,  I  was 
amazed  to  see  tears  in  his  eyes.  A 
groan  burst  from  his  bloodless  lips, 
and  dejectedly  bis  head  sank  on  his 
breast. 

"At  the  Thames  Police  Court,  the 
magistrate,  after  bearing  the  evidence, 
discharged  the  hunchback  with  an  ad- 
monition, and  'Flash  Charley'  was 
sent  back  to  the  Dartmoor  to  work  out 
his  unfinished  term.  There  he  was 
classed  as  an  utter  incorrigible,  and 
about  twelve  months  afterwards  was 
killed  by  one  of  the  warders  while  en- 
deavoring to  escape.  No  doubt  you 
read  of  the  affair  in  the  papers. 

"  Coming  out  of  the  court  after  the 
hearing  of  the  case,  1  came  across  Bob, 
who  was  silently  slinking  away.  1  com- 
plimented him  on  his  acquittal,  and 
added  a  word  of  good-natured  advice 
that  he  would  in  future  steer  clear  of 
other  people's  quarrels,  and  curb  his 
hasty  temper. 

"  'Man  ! '  he  cried,  gazing  at  me  with 
glistening  eyes,  his  cadaverous  face 
twitching  spasmodically  with  sup- 
pressed passion,  '  I  would  kill  him  like 
a  dog.  You  cannot  understand  !  '  and 
he  shuffled  hastily  away. 

"  'Shure  it's  this  way  wid  Bob,  dar- 
lint,'  garrulously  exclaimed  one  of  the 
women  who  hung  about  the  purlieus  of 
the  court,  and  whose  face  was  indica- 
tive of  her  Hibernian  extraction. 
Afore  he  had  the  accidint  what 
changed  him  into  what  yez  see  him,  he 
was  as  dacint  a  bhoy,  bedad,  as  yez'd 
wish  to  mate,  an'  him  an'  Poll,  yez'll 
understhand,  was  coortin'.  He  wuz  in 
good  woork,  an'  was  savin'  up  betoimes 
for  the  bits  o'  furniture.  Thin,  one 
day,  we  larnt  as  he'd  been  took  to  the 
'ospital,  an'  was  only  likely  to  come  out 
feet  furst.  Dhurin'  the  weeks  he  was 
lingerin'  betwixt  life  an'  death,  Flash 
Charley,  bad  cess  to  the  dirthy  black- 
garrd,  kem  along  with  his  promises  an' 
blarney,  an'  Poll,  bein'  a  giggling  young 
colleen,  was  took,  as  yez  might  say, 
wid  him,  an'  they  wint  an'  got  wed  on 
the  quiet.  When  pore  Bob  kem  out  at 
last,  the  wreck  yez  see  him,  he  found 
his  ould  swateheart  losht  to  him  for- 
ever. Since  thin  he's  buried  himself 
intoirely,  an'  no  one  sees  him  at  all. 
Pore  Bob  !  He's  good-hearted,  for  all 
his  ugly  mug.' 

"This,  then,  was  the  reason  for  his 
uncontrollable  outbreak.  It  was  little 
wonder  that  the  sight  of  the  villian 
who  had  robbed  him  of  his  love  and  ill- 
treating  her  in  such  a  brutal  fashion 
had  maddened  him.  He  would  have 
been  less  than  mortal  had  he  failed  to 
punish  such  a  blackguard. 

"The  incident  had  nearly  faded  from 
my  memory  when  one  afternoon,  some 
eighteen  months  afterwards,  happen- 
ing to  be  off  duty,  having  been  inca- 
pacitated for  a  time  by  a  bullet  in  the 
left  shoulder  presented  to  me  by  Dan 
Feloney,  the  housebreaker,  I  was  stroll- 
ing over  my  old  beat,  when  to  my  sur- 
prise I  saw  '  Beautiful  Bob  '  come  out 
of  the  court  where  he  lived. 

"The  roadway  was  being  repaired 
at  the  time,  and  as  the  roller  traveled 
up  and  down  a  crowd  of  children  danced 
around  it,  running  backwards  and  for- 
wards before  it,  as  the  daring  little 
beggars  will.  Suddenly  a  startled  cry 
broke  from  the  lips  of  the  driver  as  he 
hurriedly  turned  off  steam.  One  of  the 
children  a  tiny,  curly-headed  fellow — 
in  running  before,  had  slipped  right,  as 
it  seemed,  under  the  very  wheels  of  the 
ponderous  machine.  There  was  a 
heart-rending  shriek  from  a  woman 
who  was  walking  by  my  side,  and  she 
gripped  my  arm  convulsively  as  she 
screamed  wildly,  'Oh,  good  heavens! 
My  child ! ' 

"The  engine  was  traveling  down  a 
slight  decline   at    the  time,   and  it 


seemed  to  me  from  where  I  stood  that 
the  child  must  inevitably  be  crushed: 
but  in  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  re- 
late, the  hunchback,  who  must  have 
seen  the  child  fall,  dashed  forward  and 
snatched  him  up  as  it  were  from  the 
very  jaws  of  death.  Even  as  he  stag- 
gered away,  the  front  of  the  machine 
caught  him  and  sent  the  child  flying 
from  his  arms  and  himself  on  to  the 
ground.  Ere  he  could  drag  his  un- 
gainly body  away,  one  of  the  heavy 
front  rollers  had  passed  over  his  foot. 
Springing  forward,  I  dragged  him  with 
an  almost  superhuman  effort  into 
safety.  His  right  foot  was  completely 
smashed;  but,  though  the  agony  must 
have  been  intense,  he  bore  it  with  an 
heroic  manliness  I  had  never  before 
witnessed — nay,  he  actually  smiled — 
and,  as  I  bent  down  to  render  him  first 
aid,  I  caught  his  drawn-out  whisper, 
'  Polly.' 

"The  crowd  broke  away,  and  the 
woman,  tears  glistening  in  her  eyes, 
knelt  down  at  his  side  with  the  terri- 
fied lad  in  her  arms.  Taking  the 
threadbare  shawl  from  her  shoulders, 
she  slipped  it  tenderly  beneath  his 
head. 

"  'Bob,'  she  cried,  sobs  choking  her 
utterance  ;  '  my  brave  Bob  !  How  can 
I  thank  you  ?  ' 

"  A  smile  lit  up  his  twisted  features 
as  he  raised  his  hand  and  lovingly 
stroked  her  hair. 

"'Polly,'  he  murmured,  jerkedly, 
and  his  eyes  were  illumined  with  a 
look  of  love  ;  '  it's  nothing.  I  shall  soon 
be  out  of  the  hospital,  and  then,  will 
you  give  me  the  right  to  look  after 
little  Joey  and  yourself — always  ?  ' 

"For  answer  the  woman  bent  down 
and  kissed  the  pallid  face." 

The  old  sergeant  stretched  forth  his 
hand  to  replenish  his  pipe.  Kitty,  who 
who  bad  been  sitting  on  a  footstool  at 
his  feet,  anticipating  his  wish,  lit  a 
spill  at  the  glowing  fire  and  applied  it 
to  the  bowl. 

"And  the  sequel,  father?"  she 
queried. 

"Is  as  you  would  have  it,  my  pet," 
he  murmured,  complacently.  Soon 
after  he  was  discharged  from  the  hos- 
pital, where  his  extraordinary  appear- 
ance had  aroused  the  interest  of  some 
influential  visitor,  Bob  was  placed  in 
the  position  of  night  watchman  at  a 
large  manufactory,  and  then  his  life's 
dream  was  fulfilled,  for  he  married  his 
early  love.  Steady  he  always  was,  and 
though  he  had  to  reckon  a  crippled 
foot  amongst  his  other  list  of  disadvan- 
tages, he  managed  to  gather  round  his 
wife  one  of  the  most  comfortable  homes 
you  could  wish  to  see.  So  you  see,  my 
lad,"  he  continued,  "it  is  utterly  falla- 
cious to  judge  a  man  by  his  physiog- 
nomy. Your  Adonuis  may  be  a  scoun- 
drel at  heart,  and  the  plainest 
corporeal  casket  may  ofttimes  contain 
the  gem  of  greatest  price — a  noble 
soul,  as  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
'  Beautiful  Bob.'  "— Tid-Bits. 


Qems  of  Thought. 


All  means  that  conduce  to  health  can 
neither  be  too  painful  nor  too  dear  to 
me. — Montaigne. 

Whoever  is  really  brave  has  always 
this  comfort  when  he  is  oppressed,  that 
he  knows  himself  to  be  superior  to 
those  who  injure  him,  by  forgiving  it. 
Pope. 

The  march  of  intellect  is  proceeding 
at  quick  time;  and  if  its  progress  be 
not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  morals  and  religion, 
the  faster  it  proceeds,  with  the  more 
violence  will  you  be  hurried  down  the 
road  to  ruin. — Southey. 

We  do  not  draw  the  moral  lessons  we 
might  from  history.  On  the  contrary, 
I  without  care  it  might  be  used  to  viti- 
ate our  minds  and  to  destroy  our  hap- 
piness. In  history  a  great  volume  is 
unrolled  for  our  instruction,  drawing 
the  materials  of  future  wisdom  from 
the  past  errors  and  infirmities  of  man- 
kind. It  may,  in  the  perversion,  serve 
for  a  magazine  furnishing  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons  for  parties  in  Church 
and  State,  and  supplying  the  means  of 
keeping  alive  or  reviving  dissensions 
and  animosities  and  adding  fuel  to  civil 
fury.  History  consists,  for  the  greater 
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part,  of  the  miseries  brought  upon  the 
world  by  pride,  ambition,  avarice,  re- 
venge, lust,  sedition,  hypocrisy,  un- 
governed  zeal  and  all  the  train  of  dis- 
orderly appetites,  which  shake  the 
public  with  the  same 

"  troublous  storms  that  toss 
The  private  state  and  render  life  unsweet." 

These  vices  are  the  causes  of  those 
storms.  Religion,  morals,  laws,  pre- 
rogatives, privileges,  liberties,  rights 
of  men,  are  the  pretexts. — Carlyle. 

Where  there  is  no  hope,  there  can  be 
no  endeavor.  A  constant  and  unfail- 
ing obedience  is  above  the  reach  of  ter- 
restrial diligence;  and  therefore  the 
progress  of  life  could  only  have  been 
the  natural  descent  of  negligent  de- 
spair from  crime  to  crime,  had  not  the 
universal  persuasion  of  forgiveness  to 
be  obtained  by  proper  means  of  recon- 
ciliation recalled  those  to  the  paths  of 
virtue  whom  their  passions  had  solic- 
ited aside,  and  animated  to  new  at- 
tempts and  firmer  perseverance  those 
whom  difficulty  had  discouraged  or  neg- 
ligence surprised. — Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

The  more  any  object  is  spiritualized, 
the  more  delightful  it  is.  There  is 
much  delight  in  the  tragical  represen- 
tation of  those  things  which  in  reality 
would  be  sights  full  of  amazement  and 
horror.  The  ticklings  of  fancy  are 
more  delightful  than  the  touches  of 
sense.  How  does  poetry  insinuate  and 
turn  about  the  minds  of  men!  Ana- 
creon  might  take  more  delight  in  one 
of  his  odes  than  in  one  of  his  cups; 
Catallus  might  easily  find  more  sweet- 
ness in  one  of  his  epigrams  than  in  the 
lips  of  a  Lesbia.  Sappho  might  take 
more  complacency  in  one  of  her  verses 
than  in  her  practices.  The  nearer  any- 
thing comes  to  mental  joy,  the  purer 
and  choicer  it  is.  It  is  the  observation 
not  only  of  Aristotle,  but  of  every  one 
almost,  "  Some  things  delight  merely 
because  of  their  novelty  ;  "  and  that 
surely  upon  this  account,  because  the 
mind,  which  is  the  spring  of  joy,  is  the 
more  fixed  and  intense  upon  such 
things.  The  rose  bud  thus  pleases 
more  than  the  blown  rose. — Lamb. 


Popular  Science. 


A  bee  is  never  caught  in  the  rain, 
and  you  will  notice  that  ants,  wasps 
and  spiders  will  prepare  their  nests 
against  the  coming  of  a  storm  many 
hours  in  advance. 

The  frog  cannot  breathe  with  its 
mouth  open,  its  breathing  apparatus 
being  so  arranged  as  to  exclude  air  at 
all  times,  except  when  the  nostrils 
alone  are  working. 

Size  for  size,  a  thread  of  spider's  silk 
is  decidedly  tougher  than  one  of  steel. 
An  ordinary  thread  will  bear  a  weight 
of  three  grains.  This  is  about  50  per 
cent  stronger  than  a  steel  thread  of 
the  same  thickness. 

Our  senses  do  not  fall  asleep  simul- 
taneously. The  eyelids  are  first  af- 
fected and  shut  out  sight  ;  next  fol- 
lows the  sense  of  taste,  then  smell- 
ing, hearing  and  touch,  the  last-named 
being  the  lightest  sleeper  and  most 
easily  aroused. 

The  Paris  meteorologist,  Prof.  Met- 
ericht,  estimates  the  quantity  of  water 
turned  into  vapor  by  the  sun  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea  alone  on  a  clear, 
hot  summer  day  at  not  less  than 
5,280,000,000  tons.  At  that  rate  the 
quantity  of  water  taken  from  the  en- 
tire globe  on  one  hot  day  within  the 
limits  of  the  temperate  and  tropical 
zones  would  amount  to  not  less  than 
245,000,000,000  tons. 

"The  longest  unsupported  telegraph 
wire,"  says  Cosmos,  "is  in  Switzerland. 
It  crosses  in  one  span  the  lake  of  Wal- 
lenstadt  in  the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  and 
was  put  up  by  the  Swiss  Telegraph 
Bureau.  Its  extremities  are  fastened 
to  two  iron  towers  2400  meters  (7872 
feet)  apart.  In  the  lowest  part  this 
conductor  is  40  meters  (131  feet)  above 
the  water  level  of  the  lake.  The  line 
is  of  excellent  steel  and  only  two  milli- 
meters in  diameter." 


A  man  was  up  before  a  judge  the 
other  day  for  stealing  coal.  The  rail- 
road detective  said  he  caught  the  fel- 
low in  a  coal  car,  but  the  man  said  that 


he  was  only  sleeping  there  because  his 
wife  had  locked  him  out  and  he  had  no 
money  to  go  to  a  hotel.  "Pretty  hard 
bed,  wasn't  it?"  asked  the  judge. 
"Oh,  no,  sir,"  he  answered;  "  it  was 
sot  coal."  And  the  judge  was  so  struck 
with  the  joke  that  he  let  him  go.— Buf- 
falo Enquirer. 


Some  Sayings  of  Evangelist 
Moody. 


You  might  as  well  break  all  the  com- 
mandments as  any  one  of  them. 

There  was  more  healing  in  the  touch 
of  the  hem  of  His  garment  than  in  all 
the  apothecary  shops  of  Jerusalem. 

There  are  no  hearses  in  heaven. 

It  takes  a  good  man  to  get  along 
with  those  who  are  as  disagreeable  as 
he  is  himself. 

It's  no  sign  a  man's  a  good  man  be- 
cause he  had  a  good  mother. 

Faith  is  worth  more  than  a  shipload 
of  gold. 

Virtue,  life  and  property  will  not  be 
safe  when  you  give  up  the  Bible. 

Nothing  stops  infidelity  so  much  as  a 
church  full  of  love. 

Some  preachers  get  drier  than 
Gideon's  fleece. 

A  lie  is  a  lie  whether  it  is  a  political 
lie,  a  social  lie  or  a  business  lie. 

Endowed  churches-  are  dead — twice 
dead.  They  are  so  dead  they  are 
puffed  up. 

A  man  or  woman  who  loses  confi- 
dence in  any  part  of  the  Bible  has 
started  along  the  road  of  the  back- 
slider. 

A  good  man  is  like  a  lighthouse. 
The  lighthouse  doesn't  have  to  toot  a 
horn  and  ring  a  bell.  The  light  tells 
the  story. 

He  who  steals  the  affections  of  an- 
other man's  wife  is  a  blacker  man  than 
ten  thousand  sneak  thieves. 

The  devil  has  no  old  fogies.  The 
wicked  never  live  long  enough  to  be 
old  fogies. 

A  preacher  with  his  hope  gone  can 
in  twenty  days  make  all  the  heads  of 
all  his  congregation  hang  down  like 
bullrushes. 

The  Bible  says  ten  times  as  much 
against  covetousness  as  it  does  against 
drunkenness. 

There  are  too  many  preachers  with- 
out liberty.  They  stand  in  the  pulpit, 
bound  like  Lazarus,  head  and  foot, 
with  a  napkin  tied  about  their  mouths. 

It  takes  no  brains  to  be  a  grumbler. 

It  is  a  dishonor  to  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
run  after  every  new  criticism  of  the 
theologians.  We  have  a  new  ism  in 
this  country  about  each  twelve  months. 

A  fool  can  be  a  very  busy  critic. 

A  man  who  curses  will  never  see  the 
glory  of  the  King. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  criminals  started 
on  the  down  road  by  breaking  the 
Sabbath. 

The  church  needs  a  baptism  of  love. 
It  will  then  be  a  ball  of  fire  rolling  over 
the  world. 

■  Many  men  make  gods  of  themselves 
and  fall  down  before  them  in  the  bald- 
est idolatry. 

Christ  did  not  tell  his  congregations 
that  they  would  be  saved  in  return  for 
building  fine  churches  or  endowing 
colleges. 

A  good  many  rich  people  will  find 
they  can't  buy  themselves  into  heaven. 


A  stoky  is  related  of  a  juryman  who 
outwitted  a  judge,  and  that  without 
lying.  He  ran  into  court  in  a  desper- 
ate hurry,  and  quite  out  of  breath,  and 
exclaimed  ; 

"Oh,  judge,  if  you  can,  pray  excuse 
me.  I  don't  know  which  will  die  first, 
my  wife  or  my  daughter." 

"Dear  me,  that's  sad,"  said  the  in- 
nocent judge.  "Certainly,  you  are 
excused." 

The  next  day  the  juryman  was  met 
by  a  sympathetic  friend,  who  in  a  sym- 
pathetic voice  asked  : 

"How  is  you  wife  ?  " 

"She's  all  right,  thank  you." 

"And  your  daughter  ?  " 

"She's  all  right,  too.  Why  do  you 
ask  ?  " 

"  Why,  yesterday  you  said  you  did 
not  know  which  would  die  first." 

"  Nor  do  I.  That  is  a  problem  which 
time  alone  can  solve." 


The  pine  knot— the  tallow 

•  candle  — the  oil  lamp  — gas — 

•  these  are  stages  in  the  evo- 
lution of  illumination,  which 
today  finds  its  highest  expo- 
nent  in  the  electric  light. 

Similar  and  no  less  striking  has  been  the  evolution  of  grain  and 
g^ass  cutting  machinery.  In  J831  the  scythe  and  the  cradle  were  superseded  by 
the  McCormick  Reaper.  The  intervening  years  have  seen  many  improvements, 
until  now  we  have  that  model  Harvester  and  Binder,  the  McCormick  Right 
Hand  Open  Elevator,  and  that  veritable  electric  light  of  mowerdom,  the 


New  4.  It  is  not  only  the  handsomest  mower  ever  built,  but  it  is,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  the  best— and  if  your  experience  has  taught  you  anything, 
it  is  that  there's  nothing  Cheaper  than  the  best. 

McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company,  Chicago. 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Open  Elevator  Harvester, 
The  Ught-Running  McCormick  New  4  Steel  Mower, 
The  Light-Running  McCormick  Vertical  Corn  Binder  and 
The  Light-Running  McCormick  Daisy  Reaper  for  sale  everywhere. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Apricot  Tapioca. — Soak  a  cup  of 
tapioca  in  water  three  hours.  Line  a 
pudding  dish  with  stewed  apricots; 
pour  the  tapioca  over  them  and  bake. 
Serve  with  cream. 

Strawberry  Whipped  Cream. — 
Mash  one  quart  of  berries;  strain 
through  a  sieve;  sweeten  with  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  white  sugar  and 
beat  well.  Pour  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
rich  cream  and  beat  well  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Do  not  freeze  the  cream, 
but  serve  it  at  once. 

Plain  Croquettes.  —  One  pint  of 
chopped  meat  of  any  kind,  one  slice  of 
bread  soaked  in  tepid  water,  two  eggs, 
seasoning  to  taste.  Squeeze  the  bread 
dry,  add  the  meat,  bind  with  the  eggs, 
seasoning  to  taste.  Mould,  roll  in  egg 
and  crumbs  and  fry.  One  cupful  of 
cold  mashed  potatoes  can  be  used  in- 
stead of  the  bread. 

A  Potato  Omelette. — A  cup  of 
mashed  potatoes,  three  eggs,  yolks  and 
whites  beaten  separately,  a  scant  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a  dash  of  white  pep- 
per, half  cup  sweet  milk,  a  heaping 
teaspoonful  of  flour.  Heat  and  grease 
a  large  saucepan  or  frying  pan  and 
pour  the  mixture  into  it.  Keep  on  top 
of  stove  at  moderate  heat  till  set  and 
browned  on  under  side,  then  set  on  the 
rack  in  the  oven  to  brown  on  top. 

Cheese  Straws. — Take  paste  as  for 
pies.  Roll  this  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  sprinkle  it  with  Parme- 
san cheese  grated  over  it,  and  a  few 
grains  of  paprika,  which  is  Hungarian 
red  pepper.  Roll  the  paste,  place  the 
roll  on  one  end,  flatten  it,  roll  out 
again  and  sprinkle  with  cheese.  Do 
this  three  times,  then  roll  thin;  cut  in 
narrow  strips  five  inches  long,  and  bake 
in  a  hot  oven  until  brown.  Serve  on  a 
doily-covered  plate  with  the  cheese 
straws  arranged  in  log-cabin  style. 

Stuffed  Mutton. — For  a  stuffed  leg 
of  mutton,  take  a  good-sized,  solid  leg, 
with  the  fat  well  trimmed  off  and  the 
bone  taken  out.  For  the  stuffing  take 
one  cup  of  stale  bread  crumbs,  moisten 
them  with  a  little  hot  water,  add  two 
ounces  of  pork,  chopped  fine,  a  salt- 
spoon  of  salt,  a  pinch  of  cayenne  pep- 
per, a  teaspoonful  of  chopped  onion 
and  twice  as  much  chopped  parsley. 
Mix  these  ingredients  together  and  fill 
with  the  stuffing  the  space  left  by  the 
bone.  Chop  a  small  turnip,  one  carrot, 
a  stalk  of  celery  and  sprig  of  parsley 
together;  put  them  into  the  middle  of  a 
dripping  pan,  and  place  the  prepared 


meat  upon  these  vegetables,  and  cover 
them  with  a  well-seasoned  stock.  Put 
the  meat  into  a  hot  oven,  and  bake  it 
two  hours,  basting  frequently  with  the 
stock.  Make  the  dressing  by  taking 
some  of  the  liquid  and  thickening  it 
with  browned  flour;  then  strain  it 
around  the  meat. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Never  wear  one  pair  of  shoes  all  the 
time  unless  obliged  to  do  so.  Two 
pairs  of  boots  worn  a  day  at  a  time 
alternately  give  more  service  and  are 
much  more  healthful. 

When  planting  your  sweet  pea  seeds 
do  not  forget  to  make  a  trench  for 
them.  Then,  as  the  vine  grows,  the 
■  earth  may  be  thrown  up  around  it, 
giving  it  more  strength  and  support. 

A  little  soap  is  a  help  in  polishing 
stoves.  Wet  a  flannel  cloth  and  rub 
it  over  a  piece  of  soap  ;  then  dip  the 
cloth  into  the  stove  polish  and  rub 
over  the  stove  ;  finish  with  a  dry  cloth 
or  brush.  It  is  said  the  polish  will 
last. 

Any  simple  bread  made  from  Indian 
meal,  quickly  stirred  into  a  batter  and 
thoroughly  baked,  split  open  and  gen- 
j  erously  buttered,  is  usually  relished  by 
the  children,  and  is  better  for  them 
than  the  average  wheat  bread,  which  is 
so  rarely  sweet  and  too  often  clammy. 
Unbolted  flour  is  good  if  one  knows 
how  to  prepare  it  properly,  but  its 
action  is  usually  much  too  laxative, 
because  it  needs  such  thorough  cook- 
ing and  doesn't  get  it. 


Papa — Well,  Johnnie,  you  went  to 
church  this  morning  ?  Johnnie — Yes, 
papa.  Papa — How  did  you  like  the 
sermon?  Johnnie — The  beginning  was 
good  and  the  end  was  good,  but  there 
was  too  much  middle  to  it,  papa. — 
Credit  Lost. 


HALL'S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

Beautifies  and   restores  Gray 

Hair  to  its  original  color  and 

vitality;     prevents  baldness; 

cures    itching    and  dandruff. 

A  fine  hair  dressing. 

B.  I'.  Hall  &  Co.,  Props.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Bold  by  all  Druggists. 
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A  DRESSY  OOWN. 
109«— Medina  Corsage. 

Sizes  for  34  ,  38,  38  and  40  Inches  Bust  Measure. 

Silver-gray  satin,  combined  with  a 
rich  green  and  blue  brocaded,  luster- 
less  satin,  is  the  fabric  used  for  this 
elegant  gown;  and  the  trimmings  are 
dark-blue  gauze  ribbon  with  a  black 
satin  edge,  and  cream-colored  inser- 
tion. The  skirt  is  the  "Huguenot," 
which  Is  described  below.  The  corsage 
— the  "Medina" — has  a  slightly  fulled 
front  and  plain  back  of  the  brocade, 
and  the  short  bolero  and  sleeves  are  of 
the  satin  trimmed  with  the  ribbon  and 
insertion.  Several  bands  of  the  ribbon 
are  folded  around  the  waist  to  form  the 
pointed  girdle.  The  sleeve  caps  are 
sewed  into  the  bolero,  and  the  sleeves 
into  the  silk  waist;  this  will  admit  of 
various  changes  in  the  waist.  Plait- 
ings  of  ribbon  and  a  frill  of  lace  finish 
the  bottom  of  the  sleeve.  This  design 
will  be  found  desirable  for  remodeling 
old  gowns  as  well  as  the  making  of  new 
ones,  as  it  admits  of  effective  combina- 
tions, i 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

1097— Huguenot  Skirt. 

Sizes— Medium  and  Large. 
A  graceful  design,  consisting  of  nine 
gores  aud  measuring  about  four  yards 
and  a  half  at  the  bottom.  Silk  or 
woolen  fabrics  may  be  used  for  this 
model,  trimmed  in  any  preferred  way, 
and  it  may  be  worn  with  any  style  of 
waist,  jacket,  or  basque.    The  skirt  il- 


lustrated has  a  panel  of  brocaded  satin 
laid  over  the  seam  of  the  front  breadth 
and  the  insertion  finishes  the  edge.  On 
the  back  edge  a  plaiting  of  ribbon  sets 
over  upon  the  panel  and  the  insertion 
is  put  on  in  scallops,  the  ends  being 
finished  with  a  rosette. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 
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Fashion  Notes. 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 

lO  Cents  Each. 


THE 
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THE 
Ellis  System 

of  Actual  Business 
Used  in  more  thau  1000  of  the  BEST  Schools  of  the  U.  S 

Is  used  in  this  School. 
BENN  PITMAN.  5horthand.   J.  A.  Wiles.   C.  E.  Howard.    1^36  Market  St. 
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Fruit  Crop  for  Sale 

Of  a  Fine  Orchard,  Consisting  of  Peaches, 
Tears,  Tragedy  Prunes  and  French  Prunes. 

BIDS  WANTED. 

Address  S,  RURAL  PRESS. 


A  BECOMING  WAIST. 
1106— Nathalie  Waist. 

Sizes  for  31  and  36  Rust  Measure  Only. 

I  111— Nathalie  Waist. 

Sizes  for  14  and  16  Years. 

Polka  dotted  and  embroidered  batiste 
is  used  for  this  charmingly  simple  and 
effective  waist.  The  yoke  and  lower 
parts  of  the  sleeve  are  of  the  embroid- 
ered batiste,  and  the  sleeve-puffs  and 
full  part  of  the  waist  are  of  the  dotted. 
It  can  be  fastened  in  the  back  or,  if 
preferred,  in  the  front,  cutting  the 
yoke  whole  and  fastening  on  the  left 
shoulder  and  under  the  arm.  The  stock 
collar  and  girdle  are  of  black  velvet.  It 
is  a  pretty  model  for  all  thin  fabrics 
and  for  fancy  silks,  and  would  be  suit- 
able for  a  commencement  gown  of  or 
gandie  or  dotted  Swiss  muslin,  with 
lace  or  embroidery  for  the  yoke  and 
lower  parts  of  the  sleeve.  The  design 
is  given  in  3i  and  36  bust  measure  only, 
for  ladies,  and  for  misses  of  14  and  16 
years. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found  on 
the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


This  is  evidently  not  to  be  a  season 
of  small  waists,  for  colored  belts  and 
small  sleeves  do  not  tend  toward  an 
hour-glass  effect ;  but  even  the  white 
I  belt,  if  properly  arranged,  does  not  in- 
I  crease  the  apparent  size  of  the  waist 
;  as  much  as  one  would  imagine. 
!     The  blouse  bodice  is  having  a  new 


VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Their  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Well-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.   The  Ten  Cents  Only 

Pays  for  Handling,  Mailing,  Etc 
Address  Pattern  Department  "Kural  Press,"  230  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


COLLEGE 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  /YY  A  R  KET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AH  Year.   :  A.  VAN  DER  HATLLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  iori  nation 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


lease  of  life,  and  a  good  half  of  the 
gowns  made  now  have  a  blouse  front. 
A  blouse  with  a  deep  collar,  slashed 
and  trimmed  on  the  side,  is  none  the 
less  a  blouse.  We  do  not  always  see 
sleeves  of  the  same  material  as  the 
blouse,  for  the  sleeve  in  going  down  in 
size  has  gone  up  in  importance.  With 
the  revers  and  deep  collars  so  fashion- 
able, this  gives  the  garment  some  sug- 
gestion of  a  sleeveless  jacket,  which  is 
added  to  by  the  scant  tabs  that  often 
fall  over  the  shoulder.  Indeed,  some 
recent  gowns  give  the  idea  that  the 
sleeves  are  put  on  first  and  the  rest  of 
the  gown  added  afterward. 

The  use  of  the  colored  belt  is  prettily 
illustrated  on  an  effective  but  simple 
home  afternoon  gown  of  which  the  ma- 
terial is  a  figured  crepe  in  dull  blue, 
and  the  full  skirt  and  bodice  are  made 
over  a  foundation  of  the  same  color. 
The  sash  is  of  lavender  liberty  mousse- 
line  de  soie,  draped  softly  about  the 
waist  and  tying  with  short  ends  on  one 
side.  There  is  no  other  touch  of  lav- 
ender in  the  gown.  The  skirt  drags  a 
graceful  bit  behind,  and  we  will  prob- 
ably see  a  good  many  more  that  do  so, 
although  these  few  inches  can  hardly 
be  called  a  train. 

In  fabrics,  other  than  washable,  for 
summer  wear  nothing  so  far  has  been 
displayed  that  is  so  light,  cool  and 
stylish  in  appearance  as  the  canvas 
suitings  of  different  degrees  of  fineness 
and  sheerness.  Some  are  almost  as 
open  in  mesh  as  grenadines,  and  come 
either  black  or  in  colors.  They  are 
rather  expensive,  especially  when  one 
considers  that  a  silk  or  sateen  lining 
will  be  necessary;  but  they  wear  excel- 
lently, are  very  wide  and  drape  most 
gracefully. 

Silk  serge  is  a  new  lining  fabric  that 
has  been  invented  for  the  above  style 
of  goods,  also  for  grenadines,  organ- 
dies and  batistes.  It  looks  like  surah 
and  has  a  very  good  silk  finish,  al- 
though the  back  is  cotton  or  linen.  It 
is  22  inches  wide  and  is  seldom  more 
than  40  or  50  cents  a  yard.  Under 
thin  fabrics  it  appears  quite  as  well  as 
an  expensive  silk  or  satin. 

Batistes  are  shown  in  exquisite 
drawn-work  effect,  also  in  plaids, 
stripes  and  embroidered  designs. 
Plaids  seem  to  be  the  favorite  in  every 
style  of  goods  from  dimities  to  silks, 
and  some  of  the  latter  have  plaids  that 
are  at  least  7  inches  square.  The 
plaids  on  many  of  these  are  made  with 
satin  stripes  an  inch  wide  of  solid 
colors,  generally  dark  on  a  light 
ground,  and  then  the  surface  between 
is  covered  with  Persian  figures,  floral 
designs  or  m^ire  effects. 

The  draped  waist  is  seen  in  many 
variations  of  wash  materials  and  silk, 
such  as  foulard  and  taffeta.  Revers 
when  used  on  waists  are  much  smaller 
than  last  year,  and  are  not  now  con- 
fined to  the  fronts,  but  appear  in  the 
most  unexpected  places — at  the  back, 
for  instance,  or  below  the  bust  line. 
They  are  frequently  cut  in  fanciful 
shapes  or  rounded. 

Plain  colored  organdie  slips — pink, 
yellow,  light  green  or  blue — will  te 
worn  under  all  descriptions  of  thin 
dresses  this  summer — a  welcome  fash- 
ion to  those  who  cannot  afford  good 
taffeta  linings.  There  is  nothing  more 
useful  in  summer  than  a  black  dress  of 
some  thin  material.  Grenadine,  per- 
haps, is  the  best,  as  chiffon  loses  its 
freshness  so  easily. 

Accordion-plaited  flounces  promise 
to  have  a  decided  vogue.  A  charming 
model  which  would  do  as  a  suggestion 
for  a  black  grenadine  has  four  accor- 
dion-plaited flounces,  which  completely 
cover  the  skirt  from  the  waist  to  the 
hem.  The  bodice  consists  of  a  succes- 
sion of  tucks  and  ruffles,  three  tucks 
and  a  ruffle,  and  so  on,  from  the  neck 
to  the  waist,  which  is  defined  by  a 
broad  draped  belt. 

People  who  braid  their  back  hair  are 
now  raising  it  up  higher,  and  braiding 
it  very  close  to  the  top  of  the  head  ; 
then  it  is  looped  down  on  the  head  and 
fastened  closely  to  it.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  small  bonnets  must 
have  something  more  than  merely  a 
fancy  pin  to  hold  them  in  position,  and 
this  arrangement  of  the  hair  makes 
them  most  comfortable. 


The  Oldest  Resident. 

Suffering    with    Stomach    and  Kidney 
Troubles  —  Ills   Doctors  Think 
the   Case  Incurable. 

From  the  Herald,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

The  oldest  resident  of  Lyons,  a  suburb  of 
Clinton,  is  Mr.  J.  B.  Cook,  of  205  Fifth 
Street.    He  is  well  and  favorably  known. 

For  many  years  he  has  been  a  great  sufferer 
with  dyspepsia  and  kidney  troubles,  but  has 
recently  effected  a  permanent  cure.  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  enthusiastic  endorsement  given 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  remedy  which  cured 
him: 

"Lyons,  Iowa,  Feb.  15,  18»». 
Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  V. 

"  lientlemen  :  For  years  I  was  unable  to  do 
my  work  daily,  as  I  was  a  physical  wreck.  I 
could  not  sleep  nights  nor  rest  days  on  ac- 
count of  having  continuous  pains  in  my  stom- 
ach and  the  small  of  my  back,  and  also  being 
unable  to  digest  my  food.  Headaches  and 
painful  urination  were  frequent,  and  my 
heart's  action  became  increased.  I  had  aches 
all  over  my  body. 

"Although  I  was  able  to  be  about  I  had  to 
leave  my  farm  and  retire  to  city  life,  for  I 
was  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  expected  to  be 
so  all  my  existence,  as  the  doctors  had  said  I 
would  never  be  well  again.  I  also  had  a 
strong  appetite  for  liquor,  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  breaking  down  of  my  health.  1 
took  the  gold  cure,  but  still  had  that  desire 
for  drink. 

"In  October,  1S96,  I  read  your  advertise- 
ment in  the  Clinton  Daily  Herald,  about  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  and  re- 
solved to  give  them  a  trial.  I  also  was  a 
slave  to  tea  and  coffee  drinking,  but  quit 
them  both  and  began  taking  your  pills  as  di- 
rected. Before  the  first  box  was  gone  I 
could  see  that  I  was  deriving  some  benefit 
from  them. 

"  I  used  four  boxes  of  the  pills  and  since 
then  I  have  been  free  from  all  pain,  headache 
and  dyspepsia.  1  have  been  able  to  eat 
heartily  every  meal,  and  do  not  have  any 
griping  pains  or  binding  in  my  bowels,  as 
they  move  freely  and  regularly.  1  have  no 
appetite  for  strong  drink  or  tea  or  coffee,  and 
I  feel  twenty  years  younger  than  I  did  before 
I  took  your  pills. 

"  My  weight  has  increased  from  117  pounds 
to  L6S  pounds.  I  cannot  say  too  much  for  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  and  I 
claim  that  they  have  cured  me.  I  can  do 
as  much  work  now  as  1  could  in  my  younger 
days. 

"1  advise  all  men  and  women  who  are  suf- 
fering from  chronic  rheumatism, or  diseases 
of  the  kidneys  and  urinary  organs,  to  use  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  as  di- 
rected, and  they  will  find,  as  I  did,  that 
speedy  recovery  will  follow. 

J.  B.  Cook, 
205  South  Fifth  St., 
Lyons,  Iowa." 

"I  hereby  certify  this  is  a  true  and  correct 
statement.  John  B.  Cook." 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
sixteenth  day  of  February,  1897. 

A.  P.  Barker, 

Notary  Public. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
contain,  in  a  condensed  form,  all  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  give  new  life  and  rich- 
ness to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered 
nerves.  They  are  also  a  specific  for  troubles 
peculiar  to  females,  such  as  suppressions, 
irregularities,  and  all  forms  of  weakness. 
They  build  up  the  blood,  and  restore  the  glow 
of  health  to  pale  and  sallow  cheeks.  In  men 
they  effect  a  radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising 
from  mental  worry,  overwork  or  excesses  of 
whatever  nature.  Pink  Pills  are  sold  in 
boxes  (never  in  loose  bulk)  at  50  cents  a 
box  or  six  boxes  for  12.50,  and  may  be  bad 
of  all  druggists,  or  direct  by  mail  from  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine  Company,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 


Steel  Wheels 

Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

6UV  A  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WAC01 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

o  set  a  low  wagon.  Any  sire 
,  any  width  tire.  CataJ.  free 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.   JACKSON   dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  826  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TT3V£ 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  S-ln.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES.  Qalt.Cal. 

Blake,    /VI  offltt    dfc  Toivne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

SI2  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  NTKKKT, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


May  22,  1897. 
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The  Camphor  Tree. 


The  thrift,  rapidity  and  beauty  which 
characterize  the  growth  of  the  cam- 
phor tree  in  California  demand  that 
wider  attention  should  be  given  it. 
The  tree  seems  to  be  as  hardy  as  the 
eucalyptus  at  least,  and  probably 
hardier  than  the  ordinary  blue  gum. 
There  are  quite  good-sized  trees  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  State  and  there  should 
be  forests  in  regions  where  there  are 
now  single  specimens. 

The  Camphor  in  Florida. — Dr.  E.  M. 
Hale  of  Florida  has  written  his  observa- 
tion of  the  tree,  which  will  be  found  of 
much  interest  in  this  State  as  well. 
He  even  claims  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
far-sighted  men  who  have  lately  given 
this  subject  much  attention  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  camphor  tree  in 
Florida  may  become  of  greater  import- 
ance than  that  of  the  orange  or  any 
other  crop. 

Camphor  Gum. — The  world  is  looking 
anxiously  for  some  new  source  of  sup- 
ply for  camphor.  Former  supplies 
came  from  China,  Japan  and  Formosa. 
In  China  it  is  not  now  cultivated.  In 
Japan  only  a  limited  amount  of  cam- 
phor forest  remains.  This  is  under 
government  control  and  the  output  is 
very  limited.  The  island  of  Formosa 
remains  the  principal  source  of  supply. 
The  interior  of  the  island  used  to  be 
one  vast  camphor  forest.  The  trees 
there  grow  to  a  very  large  size.  They 
are  said  to  reach  a  height  of  150  feet. 
The  natives  collect  the  camphor  by  a 
terribly  wasteful  method.  The  whole 
tree  is  cut  down  and  the  roots  dug  up. 
The  wood  roots  contain  the  most  cam- 
phor. The  leaves  are  not  used,  al- 
though they  contain  a  large  amount. 
This  wanton  destruction  will  soon  an- 
nihilate the  forests  unless  the  present 
owners  of  Formosa  can  arrest  it.  The 
method  of  preparing  the  gum  varies; 
but  generally  the  chips  of  the  wood  and 
roots  and  bark  are  boiled  in  some  great 
caldrons  or  pans,  and  the  gum,  vola- 
tilized, is  caught  in  meshes  of  straw  or 
tubs  over  the  caldron. 

Made  in  Florida. — Camphor  gum  has 
already  been  made  in  Florida  from  the 
leaves  and  twigs  of  young  trees.  They 
yield  about  one  pound  of  solid,  refined 
gum  to  every  twenty-seven  pounds  of 
fresh  leaves.  It  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
jure the  tree.  It  will  bear  a  great 
amount  of  pruning  without  injury.  It 
is  an  evergreen  and  makes  three 
growths  a  year— in  April,  June  and 
October.  I  have  on  my  place  here  ten 
trees  planted  in  1893.  They  are  now 
fifteen  feet  high  and  would  have  been 
thirty,  but  were  killed  back  by  the 
great  freeze.  The  growth  is  "very 
dense.  One  can  hardly  see  through 
the  foliage.  One-half  of  the  interior 
and  exterior  growth  could  be  cut  out 
and  hardly  be  missed.  If  a  freeze 
comes  it  does  not  destroy  the  value  of 
the  foliage,  for  camphor  can  be  made 
from  the  frozen  leaves.  Few  are 
aware  how  important  is  camphor  as  an 
article  of  commerce.  Its  use  in  medi- 
cine is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com- 
pared with  its  use  in  the  arts.  The 
oil,  which  was  formerly  considered 
worthless,  is  now  more  valuable  than 
the  gum,  as  it  has  become  indispens- 
able in  the  manufacture  of  fine  toilet 
soaps. 

From  the  Air. — One  curious  thing 
about  the  cultivation  of  camphor  trees 
(according  to  H.  G.  Hubbard,  special 
agent  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture)  is  the  important 
fact  that  it  removes  nothing  from  the 
soil.  The  gum  is  entirely  the  product 
of  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere.  If  the 
leaves  after  the  gum  is  removed  are 
returned  to  the  land,  nothing  is  lost. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  constant 
gain,  and,  in  a  forest,  the  soil  will 
grow  richer  year  after  year.  An  old 
camphor  plantation,  after  it  has  cov- 
ered the  ground,  will  need  no  fertiliza- 
tion. My  trees  are  growing  on  the 
very  poorest  white  sand,  but  they  grow 
as  if  they  were  highly  fertilized.  The 
crop  of  leaves  and  twigs  can  be  gath- 
ered at  any  season.  They  can  be  gath- 
ered from  the  trees  after  they  are 


DE  LAVAL  "BABY" 
CREAM  SEPABATOBS. 


I)e  Laval  Alpha 
"Baby"  Cream  Sepa- 
rators were  first  and 
ever  best  and  cheapest, 
•e  guaranteed  superi- 
all   imitations  and 
;ments.  Endorsed  by 
loriliea.    More  than 
in  use.   Sales  ten  to 
all  others  combined, 
les  and  sizes— $">0.-  to 
Pave  $3.-  to  §10.- 
per  year  over  any 
system,  and  $:!.-  t'o 
£3.-  per  cow  pet- 
year  over  any  imi- 
tating separator. 

Send  for  brand 
new  "Baby"  or 
Dairy  Separator 
Catalogue,  No.  237, 
containing-  a  fund 
of  pnctual  d airy- 
ink  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  CORTLANOT  STREET 
NEW  YORK. 


three  years  old  and  with  actual  benefit 
to  the  tree.  The  inside  cuttings  to 
such  trees  will  weigh  100  to  150  pounds. 
In  regard  to  the  proper  method  of  cul- 
tivation, Mr.  Hubbard  says: 

Hedge  Growing. — For  quick  returns 
perhaps  the  hedge  system  is  the  best- 
that  is  to  say,  trees  four  or  five  feet 
apart,  in  hedge  rows  fifteen  feet  apart. 
For  ordinary  planting  I  would  suggest 
plants  fifteen  feet  apart  in  rows  twenty 
feet  apart,  the  intention  being  to  keep 
the  trees  cut  back  to  the  size  of  eight 
or  ten  years.  Planting  in  this  method, 
I  think  a  plantation  in  the  fourth  sea- 
son should  return  $300  to  $400  per  acre 
with  camphor  gum  at  40  cents  a  pound. 
The  fifth  season  ought  to  double  this 
return. 

This  is  a  better  return  than  the 
average  ever  received  by  any  orange 
grower.  Camphor  is  often  75  cents  a 
pound.  The  tree  is  propagated  from 
the  seed,  which  can  now  be  procured 
from  prominent  seedsmen  and  perhaps 
from  the  Government.  My  plants  were 
sent  me  from  the  government  gardens 
at  Washington.  The  cuttings  can  be 
used  if  properly  manipulated. 

Distilling. — Every  owner  of  a  cam- 
phor plantation  should  have  a  distill- 
ing plant  of  his  own,  as  the  cost  is 
slight  and  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 
Small  growers  should  be  able  to  send 
their  product  to  large  growers  to  be 
distilled.  If  camphor  cultivation  is 
largely  entered  into  there  will  douot- 
less  be  built  in  several  centers  of  pro- 
duction camphor  distilleries  for  the  con- 
venience of  small  growers.  I  venture 
to  predict  that,  in  ten  years,  if  cam- 
phor is  raised  largely  in  Florida,  its 
product  will  exceed  that  ever  gotten 
from  oranges. 

Aside  from  its  economical  uses,  the 
camphor  tree  is  the  most  ornamental 
tree  ever  cultivated.  Its  beautiful 
shape  is  only  equaled  by  the  arbor 
vitse.  Its  lower  branches  lie  upon  the 
ground,  while  its  top  forms  a  perfect 
cone.  The  leaves  are  a  lovely  pale, 
glassy  green.  The  flowers  are  small 
but  very  pretty. 


The  Pacific  Sheet  Metal  Works  of  this  city 
has  established  a  branch  at  Los  Angeles,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Los  Angeles  Metal 
Works.  Cans  for  fruit,  meat,  lard,  honey,  oil, 
etc.,  also  family  fruit,  cans  and  galvanized 
goods  of  all  descriptions  will  be  manufactured 
at  rates  that  will  compete  with  similar  East- 
ern goods.  This  will  give  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  men  and  keep  in  local  circles 
money  that  would  otherwise  go  abroad.  The 
works  adjoin  the  Southern  California  Packing 
Company  and  will  be  under  the  management 
of  L.  S.  Porter. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speed;  and  Positive  Core 
The  Safett,  Beit  BLISTER  overused.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Ilor.ej 
»nd  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  « 1. 50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drurelsta.  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use. .  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  „ 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  Q. 


Monarch  Junior  Monarch 
HAY  PRESS. 

Improved  for  the  Year  1897. 

Manufactured  in  San  Leandro  by  L.O.  Morehouse, 
under  an  assignment  of  patents  from  the 
patentee,  Jacob  Price. 

 ALSO   

Double-End  HURRICANE  PRESS 

(Two  Sizes.) 
 FOR  SALE  BY  

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL, 
WI1.  H.  GRAY  General  Ae.nt. 


NEW    YORK  CH«MF»ION. 


Best    Self-Dump  Rake. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Operated. 
Four  sizes— 8  ft.,  9  ft.,  10  ft  ,  12  ft.  Combined  Pole 
and  Shafts.  All  steel  if  preferred.  Agents  every- 
where. Write  for  catalogue.  W.  C.  RARIG,  Gen. 
Agt,  310  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SQUIRRELS 

...GOPHERS 

KILLED 


.\AJ  I  T  H  S/VIOKE. 


The  apparatus  costs  but  $3.00. 

Material  used,  Straw  and  Sulphur. 

Circular  free.  F.  E.  BROWNE, 

Patentee, 
123  E.  Fourth  Street,  Eos  Angeles. 


*  aC~| 

*°  L 

it 

,  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE  WIRE. 

All  horizontal  lines  are  cables,  not  affected  by  heat 
and  cold;  adjusts  Itself  to  hilly  ground  without 
buckling.  Built  for  service  and  durability  Write 
for  lull  information. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  DeKalb,  III. 


AUSTRALIAN  SALT  BUSH. 


THE  FORAGE  PLANT  FOR  ALKALI  SOILS. 


TRUMBULL    <fe  BEEBE, 

Growers,  Importers  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS/TREES  &  PLANTS, 

419-421  SANSOME  STREET, 
Catalogue  Free  on  Application.  |  San  Francisco. 

IA/ATERPROOF 


Cold  Water  Paint. 

A  substitute  for  Oil  Paint  and  Whitewash.  Fire- 
proof and  Weather-proof,  Whiter  (unless  tinted) 
than  any  oil  paint  can  be,  and  covers  more  than 
t\vi'«-  the  surface  to  the  pound.  A  dry  powder, 
ready  for  use  when  mixed  with  cold  water,  The 
Best  and  Cheapest  Primer  for  OH  Paint.  Made 
hi  White  and  Colors.  W.VI.  ISUKI),  Sole  Agent, 
23  Davis  Street,  linoin  i  i,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NOW  SPRAY  YOUR  ORCHARDS. 


I  contract  to  do  it  for  you, 
or  I  will  sell  you  the  best 
machines  in  the  world  to 
spray  or  whitewash  with 
yourself.    Catalogue  free. 

WM.  WAIN  WRIGHT, 
1411  Jackson  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Tel.  No.  Sutter  2053. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO.  i7  18  DRliMM  STREET.  S.  F. 


Cheap 
power! 


SAVE  MONEY  BY  USING 


THE 


"DANIEL  BEST" 
Crude  Oil  Engine. 


This  Engine  can  be  operated  on  either  Crude  Oil, 
Distillate.  Gasoline,  or  Kerosene.  It  i-  the  cheap- 
est power  on  earth  and  is  not  tied  to  any  one  kind 
of  Oil,  but  can  use  any  kind  that  will  make  gas  and  Is 
not  handicapped  by  being-  compelled  to  use  a  certain 
Oil.    Do  not  forget  this  when  in  need  of  an  Engine. 

We  guarantee  our  Engines  to  work  perfectly  on 
California  Crude  Oil,  or  Distillate,  or  any  other  kind 
of  gaseous  Oil;  we  however  prefer  CALIFORNIA 
CRUDE  OIL,  from  Coallnga,  Fresno  county,  for  the 
reason  that  gas  from  Crude  Oil  will  produce  more 

power  from  tlio  number  of  feel  of  enta  napfl  than 

from  any  other  Oil,  and  it  is  also  a  natural  lubricant 
as  well,  the  valves  being  always  lubricated  suffi- 
ciently to  prevent  them  from  sticking,  thus  assuring 
greater  durability  of  the  working  parts  than  it  other- 
wise would  be  in  using  dry  gas.  And  another  ad- 
vantage we  claim  Is.  that  danger  from  explosions 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  there  being  no  accumula- 
tion of  gas.  but  Is  used  by  the  Engine  as  fast  as  It  Is 
generated  and  hence  Is  absolutely  safe.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  test  that  we  made  with  one  of  our  Five- 
Horse  Power  Crude  Oil  Engines,  running  ten  hours 
on  the  different  gas  oils: 

California  Crude  Oil.  40  grav.,  7%  galls,  at  5c.,  $:AV4 

Distillate  40    "      1%     "         8c.,  .60 

Domestic  Coal  Oil.... 40     "      7>J     "  12^c. 

Gasoline  74    "      »H     "         16c.,  1.31M 

City  Gas  1000  feet,  2.00 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  from  two-horse  power 
up.  and  will  guarantee  that  our  Engines  will  run 
cheaper  and  are  more  simple  in  construction,  have 
fewer  parts  and  hence  are  more  durable  than  any 
other  Gas  Engines  on  the  market.  Seeing  Is  believ- 
ing; don't  take  our  word  for  it,  but  come  and  inves- 
tigate for  yourselves.  You  can  always  see  one  In 
operation  at  our  works.  We  will  be  pleased  to  see 
you  and  will  at  all  times  take  pleasure  in  showing 
them  up.  Our  Engines  are  specially  adapted  for 
running  well  and  mining  machinery — in  fact,  for  any 
kind  of  power  desired.  We  are  the  pioneers  and  first 
Inventors  of  Crude  Oil  and  Distillate  Engines.  We 
always  lead  and  never  follow.  Send  for  Cata- 
logue and  Price  List  of  the  only  genuine  Crude  Oil 
and  Distillate  Engine  made. 


The  Best  WVg  Company, 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL. 

PUMPSl 

Patent  Centrifugal,  Steam  and  Power  Pump- 
ing Machinery,  Simplest,  Cheapest  and  Best. 
Orchard  Trucks,     Grape  Crushers, 
Wine  Presses,   Wine  Filters. 
Up-to-Date    Repair   Shop   for  All  Kinds  of 
Pumps  and  Other  Machinery. 
It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  prices. 
I.  L.  BURTON    MACHINE  WORKS, 
115-117  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 

SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS. 

LARGEST  STOCK  in  this  State 
at  Lowest  Price.    Try  He. 

C.  L.  HASKELL, 

511  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


^»        .     _  Host,  most  productive 

k     Jft  T  B\       and  cheapest  land  in 
A     l«k  I   I  a      California,  on  line  of 
/■    I  ml  I  ■      new  electric  railway. 
I_K    I  jt        I      Sonoma  county ;  iSSO  to 
I  J  I   M  I    \   B  W  a  $1U0  per  acre.  Crops 
«  ■m-*  w  never    fail.  Climate 
superb.   Send  for  de- 
scriptive catalogue.    SONOMA  COUNTY  LAND 
AND  POWER  COMPANY,  214  Pine  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  JOHN  F.  BYXIJEE,  Secretary. 


The  Universal  Supply  House. 
FARM 
DAIRY 


SUPPLIES 


Established  1886. 

MINE 
MILE 


Groceries.  +  Hardware, 
Agricultural  Implements, 

Harness,  Boots,  Shoes.  Dry  Goods,  Music,  Etc. 
Send  4c  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Produce  Taken  In  Exchange. 
Home  Supply  Co.,  13  Front  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


\ 
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Curious  Facts. 


Before  the  introduction  of  firearms, 
the  wood  of  the  yew  was  in  so  great  a 
demand  for  bows  that  a  law  was  en- 
acted in  Venice  that  every  ship  trading 
in  the  port  should  bring  ten  bow  staves 
with  every  butt  of  Malmsey  wine. 

Tar  may  be  instantaneously  removed 
from  hands  and  fingers  by  rubbing  with 
the  outside  of  fresh  orange  or  lemon 
peel  and  wiping  dry  immediately  after. 
It  is  surprising  what  a  large  surface  of 
skin  a  small  piece  will  clean.  The  vola- 
tile oils  in  the  skins  dissolve  the  tar, 
and  so  it  may  be  wiped  off. 

The  tunnels  of  the  world  are  esti- 
mated to  number  about  1142,  with  a 
total  length  of  514  miles.  There  are 
about  1000  railroad  tunnels,  12  sub- 
aqueous tunnels,  90  canal  tunnels  and 
40  conduit  tunnels,  with  aggregate 
lengths  of  about  350  miles,  9  miles,  70 
miles  and  85  miles,  respectively. 

The  purest  water  in  the  world  is  said 
to  be  that  of  the  small  Swedish  river 
Loka,  which  in  one  hundred  thousand 
parts  contains  only  .434  parts  of  min- 
eral substances.  The  Thames  at  Lon- 
don bridge  contains  in  the  same  quan- 
tity of  water  from  60  to  70  parts,  the 
Seine  in  Paris  23  to  24,  and  the  river 
Jordan  139  parts. 

The  citizens  of  Dijon,  France,  re- 
cently voted  a  tax  for  putting  a  rail 
ing  around  a  tree  which  stands  within 
the  city  limits.  The  tree  bears  a  label 
which  informs  the  sightseer  that  it  is 
the  oldest  poplar  in  France.  The  town 
council  has  a  record  tracing  the  history 
of  the  tree  since  the  year  722  A.  D. 
It  is  122  feet  in  height  and  45  feet  in 
circumference  at  the  base. 

The  Indians  of  Guiana  have  a  queer 
system  of  numeration.  They  count  by 
the  hand  and  its  four  fingers.  Thus, 
when  they  reach  five,  instead  of  saying 
so,  they  call  it  a  "hand."  Six  is, 
therefore,  a  "  hand  and  first  finger;" 
seven,  a  "hand  and  second  finger." 
Ten  is  "two  hands;"  but  twenty,  in- 
stead of  being  "four  hands,"  is  "a 
man."  Forty  is  "  two  men,"  and  thus 
they  go  on  by  twenties.  Forty-six  is 
expressed  as  "two  men,  a  hand  and 
first  finger." 

A  plug  of  tobacco  is  as  good  a  ba- 
rometer as  any  one  needs,  says  an  ex- 
change. As  long  as  the  weather  is  to 
be  fine,  that  tobacco  will  be  dry,  and  if 
there  is  not  too  much  sugar  and  licor- 
ice in  it  will  crumble  like  bark.  But 
just  before  a  rain  the  tobacco  will  get 
damp  and  flexible,  and  the  moisture  in 
the  air  will  make  it  almost  clammy. 
No  one  who  chews  tobacco  need  ever 
be  without  information  as  to  a  change 
in  the  weather  if  he  will  only  watch  his 
Plug-  

The  Deepest  Well. 

The  deepest  well  in  the  world  will 
soon  be  completed  near  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
It  is  now  more  than  one  mile  deep,  and 
when  finished  it  may  reach  down  two 
miles  into  the  earth.  It  is  being  bored 
in  the  interest  of  science.  The  object 
in  penetrating  so  deeply  is  to  deter- 
mine just  what  the  interior  of  the  hu- 
man footstool  is  like.  From  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view  the  well  was  a  suc- 
cess long  ago.  At  comparatively  few 
feet  below  the  surface,  both  gas  and  oil 
were  struck  in  paying  quantities,  but 
the  company  owning  the  plant  deter- 
mined to  dedicate  it  to  science  and  in- 
vited Prof.  William  Hallock  of  Colum- 
bia College  to  carry  on  a  series  of  tem- 
perature investigations  as  the  hole  is 
carried  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
earth.  The  results  of  these  investiga- 
tions are  very  interesting,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  several  well-known  scien- 
tists that  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
boring  will  prove  to  be  of  widespread 
economic  as  well  as  of  scientific  value. 
Most  significant  of  all  the  facts  so  far 
ascertained  is  that  the  well  grows 
steadily  hotter  as  its  depth  increases. 

The  temperature  of  the  Pittsburg 
well,  at  a  depth  of  5000  feet,  was  found 
to  be  120.9  degrees  Fahrenheit.  At 
the  bottom  the  temperature  is  128  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  The  well  in  its 
present  stage  is  5502  feet  deep.  This 
gradual  rise  is  found  to  exist  all  over 
the  world,  although  it  is  more  marked 


in  some  places  than  in  others.  In  a 
deep  well  near  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  the 
temperature  is  51  degrees  at  the  top 
and  110  degrees  at  the  depth  of  4500 
feet.  In  the  Sperenberg  sait  well, 
near  Berlin,  the  temperature  is  about 
47  degrees  at  the  top  and  118  degrees 
at  a  depth  of  4170  feet.  In  the  Scha- 
ladabach  salt  well,  near  Liepsic,  the 
surface  temperature  is  about  51  de- 
grees, while  at  5740  feet  it  runs  up  to 
135.5  degrees.  External  conditions 
seem  in  no  way  to  affect  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  wells. 


Rife's  Automatic  Hydraulic  En- 
gine. 

For  an  efficient  and  reliable  hydraulic  ram 
for  all  purposes,  and  under  varying  condi- 
tions, the  above  has  no  superior. 

These  machines  have  already  come  largely 
into  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  are 
rapidly  superseding  every  other  device  for 
the  purpose.  They  will  work  effectively 
under  a  head  as  low  as  two  feet,  and  for  every 
foot  of  fall  will  elevate  twenty  feet.  By 
means  of  an  adjusting  lever  the  capacity  of 
any  of  the  various  sizes  can  be  reduced  !S0  per 
cent  or  more,  as  may  be  desired,  to  provide 
for  a  variation  in  water  supply  without  disad- 
vantage or  loss  in  efficiency. 

The  fall  from  the  spring,  stream  or  other 
source  of  supply  to  the  engine  determines  the 
height  to  which  the  water  can  be  elevated,  as 
well  as  the  relative  proportion  between  the 
water  raised  and  wasted,  the  quantity  raised 
varying  according  to  the  height  it  is  carried 
and  the  distance  conveyed.  For  ordinary 
purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  with  a 
discharge  pipe  1000  feet  in  length,  one-sixth 
of  the  water  can  be  raised  and  discharged  at 
an  elevation  five  times  the  height  of  fall,  or 
one-twelfth  ten  times  the  height  of  fall. 

Those  who  wish  more  detailed  information 
in  regard  to  this  inexpensive  plan  for  irriga- 
tion mav  address 

The  Pelton  Water  Wueei.  Co., 
121  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  £  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  11,  1897. 

582,515.— Hydrocarbon  Burner— S.  A.  Barrett, 
San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

582.576.  — Mucilage  Bottle— L.  H.  Bricker,  Ber- 
keley, Cal. 

582,171.— Winding  Apparatus— J.  S.  Brown,  Ber- 
keley, Cal. 

582.577.  — Sounding  Board— A.  Bruenn,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

582,412.— Spring— H.  O.  Chase,  S.  F. 
582.4H.-Ca ii  Ventilator—  E.  T.  Earl,  Oakland, 
Cal 

582,284.— Annunciator— B.  E.  Harris,  S  F.  * 

582.204.  — Triple  Valve  for  Brakes— J  G  Hoi- 
combe,  Newport,  Or. 

582.205.  — Triple  Valve  for  Brakes— J.  G.  Hol- 
combe,  Newport,  Or. 

582.220.— snap  Hook— A.  li.  McClory, Winters, CM. 

582,509.— Can  Washing  Machine— F.  A.  Seufert, 
The  Dalles,  Or. 

582,318.— Dust  Collector— Shaw  &  Scott,  Wood- 
burn,  Ogn. 

582,567  — Saw  Gummer— Winrod& Derrick.  Gibson- 
ville,  Cal. 

582.568.— Pumping  Apparatus— J.  Winter,  Tulare, 
Cal. 

27,044.— Design  for  Toy— J.  T.  Quinn,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  S.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey  &  Co..  by  mall  or 
telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
t  he  shortest  possible  time. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


TERROR  TO  TICKS! 

WHAT? 

THE  NON-POISONOUS 

ZENOLEUM 

SHEEP  DIP. 

WHY? 

Becimne  It  kills  Ticks  and  Lice:  cures 
Scab  and  Paper  Skin ;  dries  ui>  Foot 
Rot  mid  cures  Cangrene  »nd  Crub  In 
the  Head  by  injeccion.  Insures  n  healthy 
skin,  which  means  a  healthy  nuimal, which 
means  a  good  fleece  mid  much  profit. 
One  Callon  of  ZENOLEUM  makes 
100  Callons  of  Best  Sheep  Dip. 
Proof  and  prices  upon  request. 
We  want  agents  everywhere.  Address  the 

?ZENNER-RAYMOND  DISINFECTANT  CO., 
87  Atwater  Street.      DETROIT,  MICH,  d 


i 


Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

Twelve  kinds,  including  the  famous  Florida 
bunch  yam  and  notch  leaf,  vineless.  One  million 
plants  of  the  Merced  Sweet  (Nonsemond),  always 
quoted  at  highest  price  on  the  market. 
15  cents  per  dozen;  75  cents  per  100  by  mall; 
84  per  lOOO  by  express. 

Special  rates  on  large  quantities. 
W.  T.  K  I  UK  MAN  MERCED,  CAL. 


NAVEL  ORANGE  GROVES. 

Owing  to  old  age  and  inability  to  work,  I  would 
now  sell  a  half  Interest  In  two  or  three  Navel 
Orange  Groves,  near  town,  at  much  less  than 
their  value  aud  on  very  easy  terms  to  the  right 
kind  of  a  younger  man,  to  work  and  manage  them. 
An  unequaled  opportunity  for  an  Industrious  man 
to  secure  a  competence  without  risk.  Would  now 
sell  a  fine  bearing  grove  near  town  at  but  one-half 
of  Its  present  value  and  on  unusually  favorable 
terms.  Address 

GEN.  J.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside,  Cal. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 

Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St..  S.  F.  HolBtelnB, 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest:  JerseyB  and  Durhams 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Reglst'd  Berkshlres. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS.  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock:  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.  Breeders  aud  Exporters.  Established  In  1876. 


J  E  RSEYS — The  best  A.  J.  C  C  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Mluor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF' CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  it  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


THIRTEEN  EGOS  FOR  SI  OR  100  FOR  ««. 

Stock  from  II  up,  all  breeds.  Carman  Bros., 
Campbell,  Cal. 


WILLI  IM  NILES*CO.,LosAngeles,Cal. Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  F.  P.Lowell 
Prop.,  Sacramento,  Cal.   Write  for  Circular. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers:  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


P.  II.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co., Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283.  Stockton. 


Sheep. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing.  Cal.  Importer  aud 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  RamB  forsale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self- Regulating 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Best  U  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,     Oakland.  Cal 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS ) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Cocoanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  In  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(See  Analysis  in  Vat.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  lim.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Niles  *  Co. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 
BUY  THE  BEST. 


Mark, 


H.H.H. 


Horse  Medicine! 


D.  D.  T.,  1868. 


Will  Remove  All  Callons  Lumps,  Spavins, 
Wind  Galls,  Kim;  Bone,  Pole  Evil,  and  Will 
Cnre  Sweeney,  Scratches,  Sore  Shoulders, 
Distemper,  Contraction  of  Leaders,  Fistula, 
and  All  Blemishes  on  the  Horse. 

AS  A  FAMILY  LINIMENT,  IT  IS  THE  BEST 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  anyone  who  says  be  has  as 
good  or  better  liniment  than  the  H.H.H.,  for  he  Is 
an  impostor  and  you  will  surely  waste  your  money 
if  you  buy  it.  Insist  on  having  the  H.H.H.  and  no 
other.  Examine  urery  bottle  to  see  if  the  name  of 
Henry  H .  Moore  is  on  label  pasted  on  bottle,  and 
the  firm  name  is  on  outside  cover  of  wrapper,  be- 
fore you  buy  it. 

Manufactured  by 

H.   H.  HOORE  &  SONS, 

Cor.  Sutter  St.  and  Miner  Ave., 

STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA. 


Rancho  Yajome 

Thoroughbred 
B.  P.  Rock  Eggs 
$5  per  ioo. 

BIRDS  FOR  SALE  AT  REASON- 
ABLE RATES. 


Box  25IA,  Napa,  Cal 


$10 


FOR  THE  ON- 
ly  perfect  Incu- 
bator made. 
Freight  Prepaid 
to  your  nearest 
Railroad  Station 
or  Steamer  Landing.  The 
finest  Incubator  Catalogue 
ever  issued  mailed  free  if  you 
write  and  mention  this  paper 
PITALCMA  rwCtTBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal- 


1 glournal  | 

The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  16  large  pages. 
Be  st'RE  to  see  It  before  subscribing  for  any  other. 

G.  W.  York  A  Co.,  58  Fifth  Ave..  Chicago.  IiJ. 

COCOANUT  OIL  CMKE. 


The  Best  Feed  for  Stock,  Chickens  and  Pigs. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by  EL  DORADO  LINSEED 
OIL  WORKS  CO.,  208  California  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  888,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Berkshlres  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  In  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums — 8  firsts,  S  seconds,  5  sweepstakes- 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue. 


May  2d,  1897. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  May  2b\  1897. 
Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

PRODUCE  RECEIPTS. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1,  '96. 


Flour,  '4-sks  177,872 

Wheat,  ctls  26,530 

Barley,'  ctls   25,71ft 

Oats,  ctls   5,055 

Corn,  ctls   13,340 

Rye,  ctls  "  795 

Beans,  sks    '  3,645 

Potatoes,  sks   17,753 

Onions,  sks   4,244 

Hay,  tons   2.659 

Wool,  bales   2,321 

Hops,  bales   160 


5,435,012 
10,487,236 
4,741,167 
522,445 
266,227 
182,703 
535,555 
1 ,053,354 
126,476 
131,831 
75,307 
7,365 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M-sks   81,512 

Wheat,  ctls   68,281 

Barley,  ctls   6,997 

Oats,  ctls   122 

Corn,  ctls   1,147 

Beans,  sks   305 

Hay,  bales   2,261 

Wool,  lbs  

Hope,  fr.c  -  1 

Ilouey,  cases   8 

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,101 


Since  \Same  Time 
July  I,  '96.  Last  Year. 


4,130,511 
9,830,206 
3,597,425 
32,558 
24,287 
389,934 
66,998 
16,628,249 
1,300,412 
2.781 
77,738 


3,350,973 
9,753,377 
2,177,094 
21,077 
28,835 
343,874 
58,519 
15,248,096 
1,867,922 
8.853 
77^53 


Grain  Freights  and  Charters. 
While  the  market  for  grain  charters  has 
ruled  quiet  for  the  week  under  review,  there 
has  been  a  little  business  transacted,  enough 
to  enable  the  giving  of  more  than  merely 
nominal  quotations.  For  new-crop  cargoes 
from  this  port  there  is  no  improvement  to  re- 
cord in  quotable  rates,  £1  Is  3d  remaining  a 
full  figure  for  iron  ships,  August-September 
loading  with  wheat  bound  to  Cork  for  orders 
to  United  Kingdom,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dun- 
kirk. With  the  new  season  very  close  at  hand, 
ship  owners  refuse  as  a  rule  to  accept  as  low 
figures  as  have  been  lately  current  for  imme- 
diate dispatch,  preferring  to  await  new  crop 
rather  than  accept  17s  6d  for  June  or  July  can- 
cellation of  lay  days.  One  iron  ship  was  taken 
for  old  crop  wheat  or  barley  at  18s  Od  to  Cork 
for  orders,  usual  option.  Another  iron  ship 
for  same  cargo  and  same  voyage  secured  £1 
net. 

GRAIN  CHARTERS. 

Tonnage  engaged.  Disengaged.  To  arrive. 
1897  16  010  86,859  262,660 

K: 21 ',192        73,035  223,757 

CHARTERS. 

British  bark  Bracadale,  19fV2  tons,  wheat  o: 
barley  to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk, 
18s  9d,  net— immediate  loading. 

Sumbawa,  British  bark,  1066  tons,  wheat  or 
barley  to  U.  K-,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk, 
£1  net. 

Stronsa,  British  ship,  1939  tons,  wheat  or 
barley  from  this  port  to  U,  K.,  Havre,  Ant- 
werp or  Dunkirk,  £1  4s  3d;  direct  port  £1  3d, 
July  15th  loading— chartered  prior  to  arrival. 

Flour. 

Market  is  not  heavily  stocked  at  present 
with  flour  of  any  description,  but  there  is 
enough  to  accommodate  the  immediate  de- 
mand, which  is  of  rather  light  proportions, 
both  for  shipment  and  for  local  use.  Values 
are  being  maintained  at  about  same  range 
last  quoted,  with  no  likelihood  of  there  being 
any  material  changes  until  the  new  season 
has  fairly  opened. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  83  00@3  15 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  20@3  35 

Country  grades,  extras   4  10@4  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  20®  4  *> 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  35@4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  00@4  2a 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  00@4  25 

Wheat. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows  : 


1896-97. 

6s5^d@-s-d 
20(3121  Ms 
$1.27H@1.35 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 


1895-96' 

Liv.  quotations   5s4d@5s5d 

Freight  rates   2«tf@25s 

Local  market   J1.05@l.O7J4 


ard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Much  the  same  quiet  condition  has  existed 
in  the  sample  market  for  wheat  since  last  re- 
view as  for  some  weeks  preceding.  The  in- 
activity prevailing  was  as  much  due  to  light 
offerings  as  to  limited  demand.  There  was  a 
little  inquiry  on  export  account,  but  at  fig- 
ures which  did  not,  as  a  rule,  meet  with  the 
approval  of  holders.  For  choice  shipping 
$1.30  delivered  alongside  was  about  the  ut- 
most named  by  exporters,  which  was  too  far 
under  the  price  of  select  milling  for  sellers  of 
shipping  wheat  to  readily  accept.  The  best 
milling  was  quotable  at  $1.40.  Ordinarily, 
the  best  grades  of  shipping  wheat  command 
within  $1  per  ton  of  the  price  realized  on  local 
account  for  select  milling.  The  crop  outlook 
in  this  State  has  remained  practically  the 
same  as  a  week  ago.  Cool  weather  in  most 
portions  of  the  State  has  favored  the  develop- 
ment of  the  wheat  berry,  and  the  crop  may 
in  some  localities  turn  out  a  little  better  than 
generally  anticipated,  but  it  can  be  taken  as 
an  established  fact  that  the  yield  in  the  en- 
tire State  will  be  light  and  under  the  aver- 
age. Advices  from  Oregon  and  Washington 
point  to  a  rather  liberal  yield  of  wheat  in 
both  those  States,  but  tbere  may  be  serious 
damage  to  the  crop  in  both  sections  before 
harvest.  The  option  market  showed  weak- 
ness, immediately  following  our  last  review, 
in  sympathy  with  declines  in  Eastern  centers. 
December  wheat  dropped  to  $1.25%,  but  on 
Saturday  rallied  to  $1.26%.  .The  recovery 
proved  of  short  duration,  however,  the  option 
named  selling  on  Monday  down  to  $1.2478, 
Eastern  and  foreign  markets  being  weak. 
Values  for  spot  wheat  could  not  be  said  to  be 
quotably  lower,  but  trade  was  very  dull. 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  tbere  were  further 
declines  in  speculative  values,  in  sympathy 
with  continued  depression  in  Eastern  and 
foreign  centers.  Spot  market  closed  inactive 
and  weak,  with  quotable  values  2%@5c  under 
those  named  a  week  ago. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  $1.34%@1.28. 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.27'14(ail.22%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  May  wheat  sold  at  $1.28;  December 
at  $1.22:,4@1.22%. 

California  Milling  $1  35   @1  40 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  27!4@1  30 

Oregon  Valley   1  2754@1  30 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  22V4@1  37tf 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  22K@1  3254 

Barley. 

Two  ships  were  placed  on  the  engaged  list  for 
Europe  the  past  week  to  take  barley  as  part 
cargo.  Shipments  of  fair  volume  have  been 
lately  made  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Busi- 
ness on  local  account  has  not  been  active, 
either  in  brewing  or  feed  descriptions,  but, 
when  sales  were  effected,  prices  realized 
were  close  to  best  figures  of  preceding  week. 
There  were  no  heavy  offerings  in  the  sample 
market;  at  same  time  supplies  proved  more 
than  sufficient  for  present  needs.  The  Call 
Board  market  tended  against  sellers  most  of 
the  week,  with  no  active  trading  in  options. 
Speculative  transactions  in  barley  were  con- 
lined  almost  wholly  to  December  feed.  There 
are  few  May  contracts  now  out,  and  all  of 
them  will  have  to  be  canceled  on  or  before 
Monday  next  by  delivery  of  grain  or  settle- 
ment of  difference  between  buyer's  and  sell- 
er's end  of  contract.  Both  speculative  and 
sample  markets  at  close  were  dull  and  weak. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1897,  delivery,  76@75%c;  December, 
1897,  delivery,  75@69%e. 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 

Call  Board  May  feed  sold  at  @—  c;  Dec. 

at  70@6934c. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   Ti^®  1% 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  @  71 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   80  @  KlYt 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  — 

Oats. 

There  were  fair  receipts  since  last  review 
from  Washington,  but  very  few  oats  arrived 
from  any  other  quarter.  Asking  figures  were 
without  appreciable  change,  but  there  was  a 
disposition  to  grant  moderate  concessions  to 
buyers,  especially  where  negotiations  were  in 
progress  for  transfers  of  noteworthy  magni- 
tude. Present  supplies  are  largely  medium 
grades  of  White  oats.  Fancy  oats  have  been 
scarce  all  the  season.  Low-grade  and  cheap 
stock  has  been  tolerably  well  cleaned  up. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  J  k  ®}  30 

White,  good  to  choice  1  '<>  <g  J7V4 

White,  poor  to  fair   w'WsU  W'Vi 


WALTER  A. WOOD  Tubular  STEEL  MOWER. 


NO  side  draft. 
30,000  in  use 
on  the  Pacific 
coast. 


No  lost  motion. 

Runs  25%  lighter  than  other  mowers. 


DOUBLE-SWIVEL 

PITMAN, 
STEEL  JAWS  AND 

KNIPE  HEAD. 


Horse  Hay  Rakes  —  We  have  'em;  good  ones,  too,  at  $20  each. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

431  AND  433  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Gray,  common  to  choice  1  07V£@1  15 

Milling  1  10   ffil  15 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  40  @1  45 

Black  Russian   92^@1  00 

Red  1  00  @1  17H 

Corn. 

The  advanced  figures  lately  established  for 
this  cereal  have  checked  the  demand  consid- 
erably, and  the  tone  of  the  market  in  conse- 
quence is  not  quite  so  firm  as  last  quoted,  es- 
pecially for  Large  fellow  and  White.  Prices 
asked,  however,  are  only  in  keeping  with  the 
advance  in  the  cost  of  laying  down  corn  here 
from  Eastern  centers.  Small  Yellow  contin- 
ued scarce  and  against  buyers. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   92(4®  9V/t 

Large  Yellow   97H@1  02tf 

Small  Yellow  1  10  @1  15 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  f,  tb   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Supplies  and  demand  are  both  light.  The 
market  is  showing  no  special  firmness,  but  is 
not  quotably  lower.  A  shipment  of  4480  cen- 
tals was  cleared  for  South  Africa. 

Good  to  choice   82/2@  85 

Buckwheat. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  doing  in  this 
cereal,  and  values  are  in  consequence  not  well 
defined. 

Good  to  choice  1  25  @1  35 

Silverskin  1  30  @1  40 

Beans. 

Late  advices  from  New  York  by  mail  give 
the  following  report  of  the  Eastern  bean  mar- 
ket, prices  quoted  being  per601b.  bushel: 

Conditions  have  been  generally  unfavorable  this 
week  and  the  market  has  suffered  a  further  de- 
cline on  some  varieties.  The  total  receipts  have 
been  large,  far  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of 
the  trade,  and  this  has  caused  anxiety  to  And 
larger  outlets  if  such  were  possible  Marrow  have 
suffered  most;  home  trade  wants  have  been  light 
and  exporters  have  drawn  but  few  new  orders.  A 
few  sales  of  choice  quality  in  the  usual  size  pack- 
ages have  been  made  at  $1.15,  but  $1.17'/2  has  been 
the  more  general  asking  rate  for  the  past  few 
days,  and  we  hear  that  some  extra  heavy  barrels, 
such  as  some  exporters  want,  can  now  be  bought 
atlhat.  Medium  have  run  quite  scarce;  during 
the  first  half  of  the  week  several  sales  were  re- 
ported down  to  87V4c,  but  toward  the  close  the 
market  has  become  quite  firm  at  90c.  Pea  have 
had  some  call,  but  not  equal  to  the  supply,  and 
values  have  declined;  easy  to  buy  choice  lots  in 
a  jobbing  way  at  87!4c,  and  some  have  been 
shaded  to  85c.  Shippers  have  had  but  few  orders 
for  Red  Kidney,  but  some  interest  on  the  part  of 
dealers  has  helped  to  keep  the  market  fairly 
steady  on  the  basis  of  $1.70  for  choice  quality. 
White  Kidney  firm  owing  to  light  stocks  Scarcely 
any  demand  for  Yellow  Eye.  About  all  of  the 
Black  Turtle  Soup  here  have  been  taken  by  ex- 
porters, and  as  there  are  practically  no  more  to 
come  forward  we  drop  the  quotation  Lima  about 
steady  but  slow;  few  jobbing  sales  of  choice  stock 
at  $1.25,  but  they  are  offering  in  some  quantity  for 
less.  Lady  Washington  held  with  confidence. 
Demand  for  both  green  and  Scotch  peas  has  been 
light  all  the  week  and  the  market  is  rather  easy. 

The  bean  market  in  this  center  remains  in 
much  the  same  condition  as  prevailed  at  date 
of  last  review.  Most  kinds  of  white  beans 
are  being  very  steadily  held,  with  prospect  of 
firmer  figures  being  realized  the  coming  sea- 
son. No  change  to  note  in  values  of  Limas, 
but  market  cannot  be  termed  particularly 
firm.  In  colored  beans  there  is  not  much  do- 
ing, and  on  most  kinds  the  tendency  lately 
has  been  in  favor  of  the  buyer.  Red  Kidneys 
proved  an  exception.  These  sold  up  to  $2.25 
or  higher  and  are  now  virtually  out  of  stock. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   «1  10  @1  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  00  @1  20 

Lady  Washington   90  @1  10 

Butter,  small   1  00  @1  10 

Butter,  large   1  40  @1  60 

Pinks   1  00  @1  10 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  65  @1  80 

Reds   1  30  @1  40 

Red  Kidneys   —  @  — 

Limas,  good  to  choice   l  50  @1  60 

Black-eye  Beans   l  65  @l  75 

Horse  Beans   75  @  90 

Garbanzos,  large   —  @  — 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00  @2  25 


Dried  Peas- 
Present  supplies  are  mostly  imported  peas 
in  the  hands  of  jobbers.    Market  is  decidedly 
firm  for  choice  to  select. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  so  @l  75 

Nlles  Peas   i  35  m  50 

Wool. 

The  inactive  condition  last  reported  is  still 
being  experienced,  with  poor  prospect  of  any 
great  change  for  the  better  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Not  until  the  tariff  bill  now  pending  in 
Congress  is  definitely  settled  and  put  in 
force  can  there  be  any  business  confidently 
looked  for  in  this  center.  Operators  in  the 
early  spring  purchased  heavily  in  anticipation 
of  an  11c  tariff,  while  indications  now  are  that 
the  tariff  will  be  only  8c  or  less.  As  a  conse- 
quence, speculators  who  bought  at  extreme 
prices  in  the  spring  are  now  apt  to  come  out 
losers.  Manufacturers  are  still  buying  ex- 
tensively of  foreien  wnnu.  duty  frp.e.  and  are 
laying  down  the  same  from  Europe  at  a 
freight  rate  of  about  35c  per  100  lbs. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  13  @15 

Northern  California,  free  11  @13 

Mountain,  free  10  @13 

Northern  defective   9  @11 

San  Joaquin  foothill   9  @11 

San  Joaquin,  12  months   7  @  9 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  7  months         8  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

Oregon  Valley  13  @14 

Oregon,  Eastern   7J4@10 

Hops. 

New  York  advices  by  mail  furnish  the  fol- 
lowing review  of  the  hop  market  in  the  East: 

The  efforts  1o  increase  trade  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful, and  the  very  moderate  volume  of  business 
has  kept  the  market  soft  and  declining.  Holders 
have  not  hesitated  to  shade  prices  when  there  was 
opportunity  to  sell,  but  the  trouble  has  been  a 
lack  of  demand  from  all  quarters.  Both  mail  and 
cable  advices  have  continued  unfavorable;  in  fact 
the  English  markets  have  been  in  practically  the 
same  condition  as  the  markets  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  and  there  has  been  no  margin  for  shippers. 
Brewers  have  been  reducing  stocks  gradually,  but 
have  not  been  compelled  to  make  many  new  pur- 
chases; and  dealers,  not  seeing  anything  in  the 
situation  at  all  hopeful  for  the  balance  of  ihecrop. 
have  refused  to  take  on  more  stock.  The  few  sales 
reported  from  day  to  day  are  in  about  the  iange  of 
our  quotations,  but  outside  figures  are  certainly 
extreme,  except,  possibly,  on  lime  sales.  Latest 
reports  from  the  Pacific  coast  say  that  the  weather 
is  very  fine,  that  all  hands  are  giving  attention  to 
the  growing  crop,  and  that  the  yards  are  looking 
exceedingly  well.  In  Oregon  the  vines  are  3  feet 
up  the  poles.  Advices  from  the  yards  in  ibis  State 
are  also  favorable. 

Scarcely  anything  doing  in  this  center,  and 
no  prospects  of  any  business  of  consequence 
during  the  balance  of  the  current  season. 
There  are  not  many  hops  of  any  sort  now  here, 
and  no  evidences  of  many  remaining  in  the  in- 
terior. New  to  arrive  are  quotable  nominally 
at  7%<@10c,  while  hops  of  last  crop,  at  present 
mostly  in  jobbers'  hands,  are  held  about  2V,c 
above  the  figures  bid  on  new  for  forward  de- 
livery. 

Fair  to  choice,  1896  crop  10  @12 

Hay  and  Straw. 
While  arrivals  of  new  hay  up  to  date  have 
been  mostly  Wild  Oat  and  first  cutting  Al- 
falfa, small  quantities  of  new-crop  Barley  and 
mixed  Wheat  and  Oat  have  come  forward.  All 
kinds  of  new  hay  will  soon  be  on  market  in 
quotable  quantity,  but  that  prices  will  soon 
be  at  a  range  satisfactory  to  the  producer  is 
not  so  certain.  Old  hay  is  still  offering  in 
moderate  quantity,  and  at  same  low  prices 
current  for  some  weeks  past,  with  no  prospect 
of  any  advance,  the  season  for  old  being  prac- 
tically ended. 

NEW  HAY. 

Oat,  fair  to  good   6  00®  6  50 

Alfalfa,  1st  cutting  5  00(«  5  50 

OLD  HAY. 

Wheat  7  50®  10  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  7  00®  10  00 

Oat  6  00®  8  50 

Barley  6  00®  8  50 
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Clover  6  OCXS)  7  SO  i 

Stock  Hay   4  SO®  5  60  ! 

Compressed  «  00®  9  50 

New-  Oat  6  00®  6  50 

Straw,  »  bale   35®  50 

M  IBs  tuffs. 

Most  descriptions  of  millstuffs  are  in  slim 
supply,  and  the  market  is  in  the  main  firm, 
with  fair  demand.  Offerings  are  apt  to  con- 
tinue light  for  a  month  or  more  to  come.  A 
ship  clearing  this  week  for  South  Africa  took 
i!500  sacks  bran. 

Bran.  *?.  ton  14  50®  15  50 

Middlings  17  50® 20  00 

Barley,  Rolled  IB  50®  17  00 

Cornmeal  23  00®  - 

Cracked  Corn  21  50®  —  | 

Seeds. 

Not  much  doing  at  present  in  seeds  of  any 
sort.  Offerings  of  most  kinds  are  on  an 
equally  small  scale  with  the  demand.  Mus- 
tard seed  market  is  firm,  with  upward  tend- 
ency, particularly  for  yellow,  owing  to  the 
coming  crop  being  reported  in  poor  and  gen- 
erally unpromising  condition. 

I'er  ell. 

Mustard,  Yellow  1  75®1  90 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  50@2  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00@2  28 

Flax  1  60® I  75 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  ®2)4 

Rape  2*@2* 

Hemp   

Alfalfa,  Ulah  5)4@5X 

■  tags  and  Bagging. 

The  Grain  Bag  market  is  showing  a  little 
activity,  with  the  harvest  season  now  almost 
here.  Prices  are  devoid  of  improvement,  how- 
ever, and  prospects  are  not  favorable  for  the 
development  of  any  special  strength  in  the 
near  future.  There  is  not  the  slightest  prob- 
ability that  the  supply  of  bags  will  fall  short 
of  the  requirements. 

Calcutta  Grainbags,  buyer  July    .  ......  5   ®  5'8 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot          ...    5   «8  5'8 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  40  @ — 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  27  (a— 

Wool  sacks,  3)4  lb  24  @— 

Gunnies  10  ®— 

Bean  bags   4   ®  4)4 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5)4®  ?K 

Hides,  Felts  and  Tallow. 

The  Hide  market  has  remained  without 
quotable  change,  but  could  not  be  termed  espe- 
cially weak.  Pelts  commanded  fairly  steady 
figures.  Tallow  was  not  in  very  urgent  or 
active  request. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs          7Vi@ — 


decline  the  current  week.  Mutton  market 
ruled  slightly  easier,  but  quotations  con- 
tinued undisturbed.  Hogs  brought  tolerably 
steady  prices,  but  values  were  lower  at  the 

close. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ¥  lb   5)4®— 

Beef,  2d  quality   5  • 

Beef,  3d  quality   4 

Mutton— ewes,  4)4®  5c;  wethers  5  @  5V4  ; 

Hogs,  bard  grain  fed,  small  aud  medium   3?,®  3V4 

Hogs,  large  hard   3'3®  3*4 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   Hi®  *n 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6  ®  7 

Lamb,  spring,  *  lb   6  @  614 

Poult  ry. 

There  were  no  heavy  arrivals  of  domestic 
poultry,  but  Eastern  continued  in  fairly  lib- 
eral receipt.  Market  for  ordinary  old  stock 
was  lacking  in  firmness.  Choice  young  fowls, 
large  and  plump,  were  not  plentiful  and  sold 
to  very  fair  advantage.  Turkeys  were  not 
actively  sought  after.  Ducks  and  geese  were 
avoided  by  most  buyers,  and  went  as  a  rule 
at  low  figures. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   — ®  — 

Turkeys,  live  bens,  *  lb   12®  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   13®  14 

Hens,  Cal..  *  doz  3  50@4  50 

Roosters,  old  4  0O®4  2.t 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  6  50®7  50 

Fryers   4  60®5  50 

Broiler's,  large  4  00®4  50 

Broilers,  small  '-'  Wgg  60  | 

Ducks,  young,  V  doz   :i  50®5  (»> 

Ducks: old./..:.  3  80*4  00 

Geese,  *  pair  '  00@1  25 

Goslings,  *  pair  1  00®  1  g> 

Pigeons,  Old,  V  doz  1  -1®'  50 

Pigeons,  Young  I  25®  1  50 

Butter. 

Market  has  shown  only  moderate  activity 
the  past  week.  Receipts  from  counties  bor- 
dering on  San  Francisco  bay  and  from  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State  are  on  the  de- 
crease, and  the  prod  tut  is  beginning  to  show 
the  effects  of  dry  feed.  There  are  quite 
liberal  arrivals,  however,  from  the  Humboldt 
section  and  from  southern  Oregon,  with  the 
quality  of  high  average.  Market  is  moder- 
ately firm  for  choice  to  select  at  the  prevail- 
ing rates,  but  where  natural  color  and  flavor 
were  lacking  buyers  were  able  to  dictate 
tolerably  low  figures. 

Creamery  extras,  V  lb  16  @— 

Creamery  firsts  14  ®— 

Creamery  seconds  13  @— 

Dairy  select  14  @ — 

Dairy  seconds  12  ®13 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  11)4®  12 

Mixed  store  10  @11 


Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs....  7 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs          6)4®  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  6)4®  7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  6)4®  7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   6  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   6  @  7 

Wet  Salted  Calf   7  @8 

Dry  Hides  12  @I2)4 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .  9  @10 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  @15 

Horse  Hides,  large  

Horse  Hides,  medium  

Horse  Hides,  small  

Colts'  Hides  

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  


Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  . 
Deer  Skins,  best  summer. . 
Deer  Skins,  good  medium. 
Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  


Culls. 
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Honey. 

Receipts  and  offerings  are  showing  decided 
increase,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
demand.  No  export  or  shipping  inquiry  has 
yet  developed.  Trade  is  likely  to  drag  until 
some  foreign  orders  are  received.  News  con- 
cerning the  coming  crop  is  more  or  less  con- 
flicting. Growers  have  written  to  the  effect 
that  the  yield  will  not  be  large.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  leading  handlers  claim 
that  the  crop  will  be  rather  heavy  and  of  fine 
average  quality. 

White  Comb,  1-B>  framos   9  ®10 

Amber  Comb   5  @  7 

Extracted,  White  Liquid  .'. . .  4)4®  5 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3)4®  4 

Dark  Tule   2"i@— 

Beeswax. 

This  commodity  continues  in  light  supply, 
and  buyers  in  quest  of  the  article  find  it 
necessary  to  pay  stiff  figures. 

Fair  to  choice,  f,  lb  25  @27 

Live  StiX'k  mid  Meats. 

Market  for  beef  has  shown  a  slight  quotable 


NEW   BfTTEK— PACK  OF  1897. 

Creamery  in  tubs  15  ®16 

Pickled  roll  14)4®16 

Dairy  in  tubs  13  @15 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  14  ®15 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  II  ®12)4 

Cheese. 

The  fairly  liberal  outward  movement  before 

noted  has  continued  into  the  current  week, 

and  the  market  presents    a  healthy  tone, 

values  being  well   maintained.     It  is  not 

likely,  however,  that  the  shipping  demand 

will  long  continue  active,  as  sections  which 

have  been  drawing  heavily  from  this  center 

will  soon  be  able  to  get  supplies  nearer  home. 

California  fancy  flat,  now   8  @  — 

California,  good  to  choice   7   ®  7)4 

California,  fair  to  good   6)4®  7 

California.  "Young  Americas"   8  @  9 

KgR". 

Market  has  dragged  in  much  the  same  un- 
satisfactory fashion  for  sellers  as  during  pre- 
vious week,  and  from  much  the  same  causes 
as  last  noted.  Consumers  are  running  more 
lightly  on  eggs  than  in  the  spring  months. 
Speculators  and  packers  have  not  been  taking 
hold  lately  to  any  noteworthy  extent.  Sev- 
eral carloads  of  Eastern  eggs  have  been  un- 
loaded on  this  market,  and  this  has  also 
checked  in  no  small  degree  the  demand  for 
domestic  product.  Market  for  watery  and 
shaky  eggs  was  particularly  weak. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  14  @15 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..  12)4®  13H 

California,  good  to  choice  store  ll)4®]2'/4 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  ®11 

Oregon,  prime  11   @  12 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  12  @14 

Duck  eggs  12  @13 

Vegetables. 

Onions  were  in  increased  supply  and  market 
was  easier,  the  shipping  demand  for  the  East 
showing  less  activity.  Asparagus  of  select 
quality  brought  good  prices,  while  common 
went  at  tolerably  low  figures.  String  and 
Wax  Beans  of  desirable  quality  sold  to  fair 
advantage  most  of  the  week,  but  the  general 
tendency  was  to  more  ease.  Peas  were  less 
plentiful  and  favorable  to  sellers.  Quotable 


values  for  other  vegetables  in  season  were 

without  marked  fluctuation. 

A ^parasus,  choice,  f  box   1  50®  2  00 

Asparagus,  common,  ~fl  box   80*e  1  00 

Means,  String,  *  lb   4®  6 

Beans,  Lima,  *  lb   — ®  — 

Beans,  Wax,  *  lb   5®  6 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100    60«t  7"i 

Cauliflower,  ft  doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  *  box   75®  1  25 

Egg  Plant,  f.  lb   — @  — 

Garlic,  ~s  lb   1®  2 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  "p  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ?  lb   — @  — 

Okra.  Dried,  y.  lb   10®  12)4 

Onions,  Red,  *  cental   50®  55 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   —ft*  — 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  I*"  sack   75®  1  00 

Peas,  Green,      sack   35®  «0 

Pepper,  Bell,  V  large  box   — ®  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  lb   — @  — 

Rhubarb,  *  box    40®  75 

Squash,  Cream,  ft  box   75®  1  25 

Squash,  Summer,  *  box   — @  — 

Tomatoes,  Mexican,  *  box   2  50®  3  00 

Potatoes, 

Aside  from  arrivals  of  Oregon  Hurbanks, 
there  were  not  very  many  Old  potatoes  re- 
ceived. The  demand  was  fair,  but  the  mar- 
ket was  not  so  Arm  as  last  quoted,  especially 
for  other  than  most  desirable  qualities,  free 
from  sprouts  and  other  serious  defects.  New 
potatoes  which  were  ripe  and  desirable 
brought  .decidedly  good  figures.  The  best 
New  now  on  market  are  Early  Rose  and  Peer- 
less in  boxes  from  Sacramento  river.  Most  of 
the  New  potatoes  arriving  in  sacks  are  under 
choice,  and  for  best  of  these  %XM  per  cental 
was  about  the  utmost  warranted  as  a  quota- 
tion, although  choice  Garnet  Chile  brought 
$1.75. 

IN  SACKS. 

Early  Rose,  River,  t>  cental   35®  60 

Peerless,  River   — @  — 

Reds  River   50®  70 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — ®  — 

Burbauks,  Humboldt   — ®  — 

Hurbanks.  River    50®  70 

Hurbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomalcs   65®  80 

Burbanks,  Oregon   80®  no 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — ®  — 

Now  potatoes,  in  boxes,     cental  I  50®2  00 

New  Potatoes,  in  sacks.  f>  cental  1  25®  1  75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  cental   1  00@1  50 


The  Fruit  Market. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  furnishing  Extras  for  all  klwi^  (if  Farm  Machinery. 
I  tali  mi;  Wire.  Wire  Nails,  Wire  Net  tine  at  wholesale  jobbing  rates. 
Dannifc      /      Lemon  Sugar   Fresh  poods,  specially  packed  for  us:  regular  price,  85c: 

KCDdllS.  \  Pfrcan....   ■  .18 

*^  \     Salmon  —  Red  Salmon:  latest  pack:  l  ib.  tlus:  per  doz   1.10 

Prunes— Mi's:  very  nice:  in  sacks:  price  in  full  sacks,  per  lb  03 

Green  Coffee  BOOd,  green  Santos  Coffee:  a  great  bargain;  per  lb   .14!t 

WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH. 

J.  M.  MOORE,  221  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

While  the  assortment  was  little  if  any  more 
extensive  than  previous  week,  the  volume  of 
receipts  was  considerably  larger.  Apricots  of 
the  Pringle  variety  were  in  sufficient  supply 
to  be  quotable  in  a  regular  way.  Although 
offerings  were  fairly  attractive  as  to  size, 
ripeness,  style  of  packing,  etc.,  they  did  not 
receive  the  attention  or  command  the  price 
whice  used  to  be  accorded  to  earliest  ship- 
ments in  former  years.  In  about  a  fortnight 
the  Royal  and  other  later  varieties  of  Apricots 
are  expected  to  put  in  an  appearance  in  note- 
worthy quantity.  The  Royal,  Blenheim, 
Moorpark  and  kindred  sorts  are  each  and  all 
in  much  better  favor  than  the  Pringle,  the 
main  merit  of  the  latter  being  its  earliness  in 
maturing,  always  coming  upon  the  market  a 
fortnight  or  more  before  any  other  variety. 
Cherries  were  in  fair  receipt,  considering  the 
light  crop  of  this  fruit  this  season.  Choice  to 
select  did  not  lack  for  custom  and  brought 
tolerably  good  prices,  but  a  large  proportion 
of  the  supplies  were  more  or  less  defective, 
and  values  on  the  latter  inclined  in  favor  of 
the  buyer.  Raspberries  arriving  in  prime 
condition  and  in  seasonable  time  brought  fair 
average  prices.  Gooseberries  on  market  were 
mostly  of  the  common  variety,  and  such  failed 
to  attract  custom  at  other  than  low  figures. 
Oregon  Improved  sold  to  better  advantage, 
and  the  English  variety  of  Gooseberries  were 
in  still  better  favor,  but  of  the  latter  there 
were  hardly  enough  to  justify  quoting.  Cur- 
ranis  did  not  arrive  in  large  quantity,  but 
are  expected  to  make  a  good  showing  the 
coming  week.  Strawberries  were  in  quite 
good  supply  and  the  quality  was  better  than 
for  week  prior  to  last  review.  Values  for  this 
fruit  averaged  a  little  more  in  favor  of  sellers 
than  last  quoted.  A  few  green  Apples  ar- 
rived, but  they  were  mostly  too  small  and  in- 
ferior to  be  marketable. 

Apples,  fancy.  4-tler,  per  box    @   

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-tb  box    ®   

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-fb  box    ®   

Apples,  common,  ~*  50-lb  box    ®   

Apricots,  Pringle.  9  box   75®  1  00 

Cherries.  Black,  choice  to  fancy,  »>  box.  35(S  60 
Cherries,  Black,  fair  to  good.  i>  box  20®  30 

Cherries,  White,  ¥  lb    3®  4 

Cherries,  Red.  T?  box   20®  35 

Currants,  ■  drawer   75®  1  00 

Gooseberries,  common,  TP  lb    lot 

Gooseberries.  Oregon.  Improved,  f  k..      2m  2)4 

Raspberries,  V  drawer   40®  75 

Strawberries,  Longworth.  chest   2  50®  5  50 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   2  50®  4  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried  fruit  market  on  the  Atlantic  side 
is  thus  outlined,  under  recent  date,  by  a  New 
York  authority  : 

Evaporated  apples  have  shown  further  improve- 
ment this  week.  Demand  from  exporters  has  con- 
tinued active,  but  available  otlerings  are  so  mod- 
erate that  actual  business  has  been  somewhat 
restricted.  Should  prices  advance  much  more, 
however,  it  will  attract  considerable  stock  from 
storage.  At  the  close  strictly  prime  are  generally 
held  at  4HC,  though  in  some  cases  holders  would 
not  accept  leas  (han  i\o\  4'4c  however,  is  as  high 
as  exporters  feel  warranted  in  bidding,  and  most 
of  the  recent  business  has  been  at  that  figure. 
Choice  are  leld  higher  in  sympathy,  but  demand 
l  rather  Unified  and  4)4®4:»sc  difficult  to  exceed, 
while  fancy  to  extra  fancy  range  from  4%@hc. 


Fruit  grading  just  under  prime  is  gradually 
strengthening,  but  lower  grades  drag,  and  wc 
hear  of  a  sale  as  low  as  2)4c.  Both  sun-dried 
sliced  and  quarters  are  in  small  supply,  but  re- 
ceiving little  attention,  and  prices  show  no  mate- 
rial improvement;  in  fact,  only  very  attractive 
stock  is  possible  to  sell  at  quotations,  though 
some  holders  are  asking  considerable  more  money. 
Chops  In  light  demand,  but  offerings  moderate, 
and  stock  held  lirmly  at  11.4091.60,  occasionally 
higher.  Cores  and  skins  had  sales  at  }l.4O®1.60 
early  in  the  week,  but  11.60  is  now  generally  asked, 
though  the  largest  holders  would  not  accept  this 
figure;  in  fact,  they  ask  much  more.  Raspberries 
continue  under  neglect  and  12c  about  all  that  can 
he  depended  upon.  Blackberries  pretty  well 
cleaned  up  and  steady.  Huckleberries  neglected 
and  lower.  Cherries  offered  lower,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  interest  buyers.  California  fruit  has  met 
a  good  outlet  at  sleady  prices. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Roval,  hxs.,  1896,  per  lb    9  ®ll 

Apricots.  Cal.  Royal,  bags,  1896,  per  lb          8  ®10 

Peaches,  California,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb. .    10  ®I4 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1896,  unpeeled,  lb  6  ®I0 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality. . .  2)4®  1 

The  local  market  for  evaporated  and  sun- 
cured  fruits  remains  at  this  writing  in  about 
same  condition  as  at  date  of  last  report.  Busi- 
ness is  not  extensive  and  never  is  at  this 
time  of  year.  Stocks  of  most  kinds  are  too 
light  to  admit  of  any  active  trading.  While 
the  season  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  there 
is  good  prospect  of  a  clean-up  of  most  kinds  of 
tree  fruits  before  the  new  crop  appears.  .lob- 
bing transactions  are  at  practically  unchanged 
values  and  do  not  warrant  making  any 
changes  in  quotations.  Appies  are  quite 
firmly  held,  with  no  fears  of  Eastern  competi- 
tion at  present,  values  East  being  relatively 
higher  than  in  this  center.  Prunes  are  still 
offering  in  fair  quantity  for  this  late  date. 
One  lot  of  4000  boxes,  two  years  old,  half  50- 
fiO's  and  half  70-S0's,  was  offered  out  of  cold 
storage.  One  dealer  made  a  bid  of  lVJc  per 
pound  on  the  lot,  and  did  not  seem  to  think  he 
would  have  a  great  bargain  if  he  secured  the 
prunes  in  question  at  the  figure  named. 
Prunes  of  l*!*li  crop  were  of  course  salable  to 
better  ad  vantage.  There  are  very  discourag- 
ing reports  as  to  the  coming  yield  in  the 
Santa  Clara  valley,  but  parties  who  have  just 
returned  from  Hanford  and  Armona  in  the 
San  Joaquin  report  the  prune  trees  there  in 
uniformly  promising  condition.  Most  handlers 
still  claim  that,  taking  the  State  as  a  whole, 
there  is  reason  to  anticipate  about  as  large  a 
crop  as  was  realized  last  year.  Apricots  prom- 
ise to  be  a  very  heavy  yield.  It  is  estimated 
there  will  be  1200  carloads,  as  against  about 
too  cars  last  season.  New  Apricots  of  the 
Royal  variety  will  be  on  market  about  June 
10th,  and  the  dried  product  will  be  offering 
about  ten  days  later.  In  the  Hanford  district 
the  Peach  Apricot,  a  leading  variety  in  that 
section,  will  yield  lightly  this  season,  but 
there  will  be  a  good  crop  of  itoyaio.  Uo»«h 
orchards  are  running  irregular,  some  looking 
ver3-  well,  while  others  in  same  vicinity  are 
in  poor  condition.  As  a  rule,  the  peach  or- 
chards which  had  little  fruit  last  year  will 
have  an  abundance  this  season,  and  vice 
versa.  The  Pear  crop  will  certainly  be  light, 
but  there  may  be  all  that  will  be  needed  for 
canning  and  drying. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  B)   7)4®  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8)4®  9 

Apricots.  Moorpark   11  @12)4 

Apples,  in  boxes   4-^®  5)4 

Nectarines,  White   4)4®  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4  ®— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4   ®  4)4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  ta fancy   5)4®  6'< 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  10  ®ll 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   4  ®  5 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  6  ® — 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4  ®  4)4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         3  @  4 

Plums,  pitted   3V4®  4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   2)4®  -\ 

Prunes.  In  sacks,  small  sizes   \\@  2v» 

Prunes.  Silver   6  @7 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   5  @8 

Apples,  sliced   2  ®  2fc 

Apples,  quartered   3  @— 

Figs,  Black   —  @— 

Figs,  White   2)4®  3)4 

Plums,  unpitted   1   ®  1)4 

Kalslns. 

There  is  no  business  of  consequence  to 
record  in  the  raisin  market.  The  same  weak 
tone  as  last  noted  is  still  prevailing.  Owing 
to  the  existing  dullness,  there  is  little 
■  upon  which  to  base  quotations.  The  comiDg 
I  crop  could  not  well  be  in  better  condition 
than  reported  at  this  date,  but  there  is 
"  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip,"  and 
there  is  a  possibility  of  decided  damage  to 
the  grape  vines  between  now  and  fall. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — ®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — ®  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — ®  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-fb  box   85®  1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 
Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ~*  8>  414®  — 


THE  DEMAND  FOR  STUMP  PULLERS. 


Anotherorder  for  a  California  Stump  Puller 
has  just  been  received  from  Honolulu.  This 
makes  the  second  within  a  year  from  Hawaii. 
Three  more  to  Mexico,  one  to  Central  America 
and  one  to  Siberia,  indicates  the  growing 
favor  in  which  these  machines  are  held. 
Send  to  A.  H.AKNKS,  Gen'l  M'g'r, 

S2-84  Zoe  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  ORAIN,  FLOUR 

 AMD  

4i  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST..  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49* Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


May  29,  1897. 


Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  3i4@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3  @  — 

Sultanas  — 

Seedless  Muscatel    4<4<rA  — 

Dried  Grapes   — @  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  orange  season  is  nearly  at  an  end. 
There  i\re  few  choice  now  on  market.  For  se- 
lect Navels  rather  stiff  prices  are  realized. 
Common  Seedlings  as  well  as  low  grade  or- 
anges of  all  sorts  are  going  at  low  figures. 

Lemons  have  met  with  fair  custom,  es- 
pecially choice  to  select,  but  common  grades 
failed  to  move  readily.  Mexican  Limes  were 
so  scarce  most  of  the  week  as  not  to  be  quot- 
able. California  Limes  made  a  very  light 
showing. 

Oranges— Wash.  Navels,  choice,  ~&  box.  3  50(Si  4  50 
Wash.  Navels,  off  qualities,  $  box...  1  50(a  2  60 

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet   1  50@  3  00 

Cal.  Seedlings     1  00@  s>  50 

Cal.  St.  Michaels   2  00<a>  3  50 

Cal.  Mandarin   @  

Mexican   @  

Grape  Fruit,  H»  case   3  50@  4  50 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  <jH  box   2  00@  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25@  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75@  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   @  

Cal.,  small  box   1  00@  1  25 

Nuts. 

A  little  inquiry  for  Almonds  is  reported, 
but  choice  are  not  to  be  had  in  quantity 
worthy  the  attention  of  buyers.  Walnuts 
are  still  obtainable  in  fair  quantity,  with  mar- 
ket weak.  Trading  in  Peanuts  is  of  a  light 
jobbing  order.  Quotations  throughout  are 
unchanged. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8   @  9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5  @  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   — 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   — 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @— 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   V6@— 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hard  shell   5!4(§t  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  (di — 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @5 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5   (g>  6 

Pine  Nuts   8  (S10 


California  Dried  Fruits  at  New 
York. 


New  YORK,  May  25 —Evaporated  Apples  very 
firm;  other  fruits,  steady.  Evaporated  Apples, 
prime  wire  tray,  4*4c;  wood  dried,  prime,  4%c\ 
choice,  4!4c;  fancy,  4?i@5c.  Prunes,  2H@7c  per 
pound  as  to  size  and  quality  Apricots,  Royal, 
8(a>llc;  Moorpaik.  W@14c.  Peaches,  unpeeled, 
6@lC.c;  peeled,  ll@14c. 

Sales  of  California  (  berries. 

CHICAGO,  May  24  —California  Cherries  sold  to- 
day as  follows :  lilack  Tartarians,  $l(ai.45  per  box  ; 
Centennial,  95c;  Pontiae,  85c;  Rockport,  60<S>80c. 

H»n  Ycni\.  may  Mi. — California  Cherries  sold 
to-day  as  follows :  Tartarian,  per  crate,  J3. Kirn' 
3.80;  P.  tluigncs,  $1.50@2.45;  Advance,  $1.50;  Rock- 
ports,  H.S0g£1.6O;  Black  Early  Knights,  $1.30; 
mixed,  $1.20. 

Chicago,  May  25  — California  cherries  sold  to- 
day as  follows:  Black  Tartarian,  per  box,  70c@ 
$1.15;  Gov.  Wood,  75(gi80c. 

New  York,  May  25.— California  cherries  sold  to- 
day as  follows:  Chapman,  per  box.  $2.25@3.25; 
Black  Tartarian,  fnc@ll.15;  Gov.  Wood,  85c(a>$1.60; 
Purple  Guigue.  75@80c;  Knight's  Early  Black, 
ffio@tl.00.   

Dipping  Sheep. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  it  is 
necessary  to  dip  sheep  if  the  best  results  are 
to  be  obtained  in  sheep  husbandry.  Sheep 
have  fallen  heir  to  insect  and  parasitic 
pests  which  go  very  far  towards  reducing 
profit  in  their  management.  These  troubles 
may  be  completely  overcome  if  remedies  and 
preventives  are  employed.  A  good  dip  should 
be  possessed  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  de- 
stroy ticks,  lice,  foot-rot,  paper  skin,  etc., 
etc.,  and  at  the  same  time  do  no  harm  to  the 
animal  or  the  operator.  This  virtually  means 
that  a  correct  sheep  dip  should  be  non-poison- 
ous. The  Zenner-Kaymond  Disinfectant  Co. 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  have  such  a  dip  in  their 
well-known  Zenoleum.  It  will  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  a  perfect  sheep  dip  and  will 
not  injure  the  sheep  either  from  inhaling, 
drinking  or  absorption,  nor  will  it  injure  the 
operator  should  there  be  sores  on  his  hands. 
In  fact,  it  will  heal  them  almost  immediately. 
Those  who  keep  sheep  should  write  this  firm 
for  a  copy  of  that  excellent  little  book,  "Sheep 
in  America,"  which  will  be  sent  to  all  those 
who  mention  this  paper  in  writing. 


A  Practical   Education  in  Centri- 
fugal Separation. 

One  of  the  handsomest  business  publica- 
tions of  the  season  is  a  little  book  just  gotten 
out  by  the  De  Laval  Separator  Company, 
treating  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  cen- 
trifugal separation.  It  is  a  complete  and 
clean-cut  treatise  on  a  subject  of  great  prac- 
tical importance,  and  is  well  worth  reading 
by  every  person  interested  in  up-to-date, 
dairy  methods,  whether  he  uses  a  separator 
or  not;  and  it  well  deserves  to  be  called  a 
"practical  education  in  centrifugal  separa- 
tion." This  book  will  be  sent  Ues  to  all  who 
may  write  for  it  'o  De  Laval  Separator  Com- 
pany, Randolph  and  Canal  streets,  Chicago,  or 
74  Courtlandt  street,  New  York. 


There  is  more  Catarrh  In  this  section  of  the 
couutry  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incur- 
able. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treat- 
ment, pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has  proven 
Catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  and  there- 
fore requires  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on 
the  market.  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from 
ten  drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  They 
otTer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  it  fails  to 
cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Patrons_of  Husbandry. 

Co-operation  in  Two  Rock  Grange. 

(CONCLUDED.) 

Briefly  stated,  we  use  the  two  plans 
of  business  co-operation:  Pooling  our 
orders  periodically  and  buying  individ- 
ually from  stores,  or  employing  me- 
chanics and  others,  getting  a  rebate 
from  ordinary  rates  (trade  card  sys- 
tem.) This  seems  quite  simple  and 
easy  for  any  subordinate  Grange  to  do. 
Still  it  requires  some  good  judgment, 
especially  in  the  beginning,  until  all  the 
members  understand  it  perfectly  and 
have  confidence  in  it.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  have  good  committees.  In 
choosing  them  no  other  consideration 
than  fitness  should  govern. 

So  far  we  have,  here  in  Two  Rock, 
been  successful  only  in  buying  together. 
In  selling  our  products  more  directly 
to  consumers  we  have  made  no  head- 
way yet.  We  have  tried,  and  will  try 
again.  When,  some  years  ago,  an 
active  co-operative  State  Grange  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  see  what  it 
could  do  in  the  co-operative  line,  I  in- 
timated to  one  of  its  members  that  it 
ought  to  try  to  bring  about  an  inter- 
change of  products  between  the  subor- 
dinate Granges.  I  still  think  some- 
thing could  be  done  that  way.  That 
committee  worked  hard  and  meant 
well,  but  it  spent  its  force  on  the  trade 
card  system  entirely.  Now,  while  I 
doD't  wish  to  discourage  the  trade 
card  system,  because  a  good  deal  of 
money  can  be  saved  that  way,  I  con- 
sider it  the  least  desirable  of  the  two 
plans.  Pooling  orders,  in  my  opinion, 
should  always  be  preferred,  if  possible, 
and  we  should  get  into  the  habit  of 
practicing  it.  Suppose  all  our  subor- 
dinate granges  had  their  co-operative 
committees,  and  pooled  their  orders,  as 
Two  Rock  does.  If,  then,  all  these  or- 
ders were  sent  on  a  certain  day  to  a 
representative  committee  to  be  again 
pooled  into  one  large  order,  such  an 
order  would  represent  at  least  $4000  a 
month.  The  saving  of  $800  on  such  an 
order  would  be  only  one  of  many  ad- 
vantages we  would  derive  from  such 
co-operation.  It  would  bring  farmers 
into  every  Grange,  as  it  has  done  in 
Two  Rock.  Instead  of  lifeless,  aimless 
granges,  we  would  have  strong  and 
prosperous  ones. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say 
again  that  our  aim  should  not  be  to  do 
without  middlemen,  but  to  control 
them.  We  should  dispense  only  with 
unnecessary  or  too  expensive  ones. 
The  middlemen  who  handle  our  pro- 
ducts are  in  our  employ,  and  we  should 
have  it  in  our  power  to  treat  them  as 
other  employees  are  treated.  It  is  no 
use  to  ask  our  Legislatures  to  make 
laws  compelling  them  to  give  a  guaran- 
tee to  be  honest,  or  regulate  their  pay, 
or  anything  of  that  kind.  The  proper 
way  for  us  is  to  be  united  and  work  to- 
gether understandingly.  We  will  then 
have  it  in  our  power  to  compel  them  to 
be  honest  or  be  discharged.  We  have 
no  such  power  now.  We  are  not 
united.  We  don't  know  how  to  co-op- 
erate. We  all  wish  we  were  united 
and  could  work  together.  Why  can't 
we?  Is  it  not  because  we  never  started 
in  the  right  way?  If  each  subordinate 
Grange  would  practice  co-operation,  as 
we  practice  it  here  in  Two  Rock,  would 
not  that  be  beginning  right?  If  not, 
who  will  suggest  something  better? 

Hoping  my  efforts  to  get  my  fellow 
patrons    interested   in   this  question 
have  not  been  in  vain,  I  remain, 
Fraternally  yours, 

C.  Nisson. 


Strawberry  Feast  at  Sacramento. 

The  Record-Union  of  last  Sunday  con- 
tained the  following  report  of  the  an- 
nual strawberry  feast  of  Sacramento 
Grauge,  held  on  Saturday,  the  22nd  : 

The  session  began  in  the  morning, 
when  the  Grange  met  for  work  and  con- 
ferred degrees  on  several  candidates. 
District  Deputy  Thomas  Waite  of  Per- 
kins visited  the  Grange  officially,  and 
W.  W.  Greer,  Worthy  Master  of  the 
State  Grange,  and  State  Steward  Jos. 
Cornell  were  also  present. 

After  the  session  of  the  Grange  was 


closed,  the  members  of  the  Order,  with 
their  invited  friends,  proceeded  to  the 
banquet  hall,  where  tables  had  been 
loaded  with  delicacies,  and  did  ample 
justice  to  the  tempting  chicken  pie  and 
other  viands,  strawberries,  ice  cream, 
etc.,  that  were  spread  before  them. 
When  appetite  was  satisfied,  they  ad- 
journed once  more  to  the  Grange  Hall 
where  an  excellent  programme  was 
rendered,  as  follows: 

Song  by  theGrauge;  opening  remarks 
by  Worthy  Master  George  Burk;  song, 
Mrs.  Hetty  Hichborn  ;  remarks  by 
Worthy  Master  of  State  Grange  W.  W. 
Greer;  skirt  dance,  Jesse  Shaw  ;  song, 
Mrs.  W.  Longbottom  ;  remarks  bv  the 
Assistant  Steward  of  the  State  Grange, 
Joseph  Cornell;  instrumental  music  by 
the  Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club  (Misses 
Lulu  and  Edna  R;ch,  Alice  and  Will 
Ross  and  A.  Harney)  ;  recitation,  Miss 
Laura  Burton;  instrumental  duet,  Miss 
Bernice  Green  and  Miss  Nellie  Harris  ; 
vocal  solo,  W.  E.  Lovdal;  reading,  Mrs. 
C.  A.  Hull  ;  song,  Miss  Flo  Duden. 

Since  the  above  was  prepared,  we 
have  received  a]  letter  from  District 
Deputy  Thos.  eWaite  of  Perkins,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  doings  of  the 
day  in  terms  of  great  enthusiasm. 


A  HORSE  BUYER 


He  usually  proceeds  with  caution.  If  a  stranger 
Should  offer  him  a  well  known  animal  at  a  "cut  rate" 
he  would  insist  una  billof  sale  from  the  former  owner. 
Wise  fence  buyers  who  are  offered  the  Coiled  Spring 
article  by  other  parties  should  ask  to  see  a  licence  from 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Deaih  of  an  01d=Time  Patron. 


The  many  friends  of  J.  M.  Korliner  of 
Santa  Clara  county  will  regret  to  learn 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  his  home 
at  West  Side,  Santa  Clara  county,  in 
April.  Readers  of  the  Rural  will  re- 
call him  as  an  occasional  contributor  to 
its  columns,  and  as  one  who  always 
wrote  wisely.  He  was  a  brave  soldier 
during  the  war,  and  always  a  man  en- 
ergetic in  his  devotion  to  principle. 
He  was  formerly  a  member  of  West 
Side  Grange,  San  Joaquin  county. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y'; 

PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  iS  J 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  fe£ 

THE   AMERICAN   WELL  WORKS., 

U ROR A  ILL. -CHICAGO."  DALLAS. TEX.' 


ros    -^V   ,    ^f?  *A 


PATENTS 


220  MARKET  GT.G.F: 


9   ♦  WITH  EVERY  CHANGE  OF  WEATHER  COMES  A  CHAHCE  FOR  -f  

■  Soreness  dfc?  Stiffness  • 

St.  Jacobs  Oil 


WITH  THK 

 USE  OF 


COMES  A  CERTAIN  1' V 
 OF  A  CURE  


OF    EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that  will  not 
dry  out  and  shrink. 

Fatem  Non-Shrinking  Water  Tank, 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates, 
COSTS  NO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Estimate  on  any  Kind  of  Tank  Work. 

PACIFIC  TANK  CO'. 


33  Iteale  Street  San  Francisco. 


and  other  destructive  rodents  EXTERMINATED  WITH 

Pasteur  Virus. 

The  rodents  contract  a  contagious  disease  which  rapidly  exterminates  them.   The  virus  is 

harmless  to  man  and  domestic  animals. 
Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  Ld.  (Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers, U.S.  &  Canada)  56  5th  Ave  .Chicago. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

GILMAN'S  TEL  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED    AUGUST    1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  — California  Midwinter 
International  Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost, 
sunburn,  rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  de- 
scriptive circulars. 

B.    F\  GILMAN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
420  NINTH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI. 
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Pacific  Coast  Trotting  Horse  Breeders'  Association 

Colts  to  Trot  and  Pace  at  Two  and  Three  Years  Old.    Entries  to  Close  June  1,  1897. 

Nominator-  Have  the  Right  of  Starting  Their  Colts  iu  Both  the  Two  and  Three- Year-Oltl  ClMMffc 


Trotters  at  Two  Years  Old  to  Trot  in  1899 
Pacers  at  Two  Years  Old  to  Pace  in  1899.. 


GUARANTEED  STAKES  $3,000,  DIVIDED  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

 $750  \  Trotters  at  Three  Years  Old  to  Trot  in  1900   $1,000 

  500  SPacers  at  Three  Years  Old  to  Pace  in  1900   750 


Entrance,  $5,  June  l,  189T.   Second  Payment,  $10,  January  2, 1898.    Third  Payment,  $10,  January  2, 1899.   Fourth  Payment,  $10,  January  2, 1900. 


Trotters  at  Two  Years  Old. 

$25  additional  to  start  at  two  years  old,  to  be 


Facers  at  Two  Years  Old. 

$15  additional  to  start  at  two  years  old,  to  be 


Trotters  at  Three  Years  Old. 


race  Is  to  take  place. 


) race  is  to  take  place. 


$50  additional  to  start  at  three  years  old,  to  be  ^ 

paid  ten  days  before  the  meeting  at  which  the  >  paid  ten  days  before  the  meeting  at  which  the  )  paid  ten  days  before  the  meeting  at  which  the  )  paid  ten  days  before  the  meeting"  at  which  the 

)  the  race  is  to  take  place.  ) 


I'aeers  at  Three  Years  Old. 

$30  additional  to  start  at  three  years  old,  to  be 


race  is  to  take  place. 


.CONDITIONS! 

Entries  must  be  accompanied  with  the  entrance  fee. 

Nominators  must  designate,  when  making  payments  to  start,  whether  the  horse  entered  is  a  trotter  or  pacer. 
Colts  that  start  at  two  years  old  are  not  barred  from  starting  again  at  three  years  old. 
Failure  to  make  any  payment  forfeits  all  previous  payments. 
Nominators  liable  only  for  amount  paid  in. 

Right  reserved  to  declare  off  or  reopen  these  stakes  in  case  the  number  of  entries  received  are  not  satisfactory  to  the  Hoard  of  Directors. 

All  receipts  for  entrance  in  excess  of  the  amouut  guaranteed  will  be  added  to  the  three- year-old  stakes  for  trotters  and  pacers  in  proportion  to  the  stakes  for  three-year  olds,  as  above. 

Entries  Open  to  the  World;  Membership  in  the  Association  Not  Required  to  Knter.  but  no  horse  owned  iu  the  Stale  of  California  will  be  allowed  to  start  until  the  owner  has  become  a  member 

Horses  owned  outside  of  the  State  of  California  are  eligible  to  start  regardless  of  membership. 

E.  F».  HEALD.  President.        F\  \AJ.  K.ELLE V",  Secretary,  2  2    Geary  St.,  San  Erancisco. 


SOHE  OF  THE  USES  OF 


P.  &  B.  Building  Paper 

IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED. 

For  Sheathing  Houses  Under  Rustic— It  Excludes  Moisture,  Dampness  and 
Draughts. 

For  Insulating  Storage  Houses,  Creameries  and  the  L>ke. 

For  Making  Sulphur  Houses  Used  in  Sulphuring  Fruit.   Sulphur  Fumes  Do  Not 

Affect  It  in  the  Slightest  Degree. 
For  Building  Poultry  Houses. 


YOU  SHOULD  ALWAYS  HAVE  SOME  ON  THE  RANCH. 

THERE  ARE  A  HUNDRED  OTHER  USES  YOU  CAN  PUT  IT  TO. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  address  the  makers : 

PARAFFINE   PAINT   CO.,   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


EVAKTS    dfe  CO 

HAVE  REMOVED  THEIR 

Machine  VA/ortcs 

to  183-185-18r  FREMONT  STREET, 


From   ♦  ♦  ♦ 

110-112  Beale  St. 


Where,  with  Knlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    machine  \A/ork 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Puiups,  Power  Panipg,  Etc., 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


Pacific  Sheet  Metal  Works. 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

lor  Fruil'  Salmon,  Meats,  Syrup,  Yeast  Powder,  Condensed  Milk,  Etc. 

Q  9.1  Vein  izcd_iron  paiis' Tubs' and  sPirai  Lead  pip*' iu  u" si/es- 

LlthO££f*ciph  1  fl££— ou  Cans'  TiD  and  Metal.  Metal  Signs  In  Latest  Style. 
Qcll  V3.niZin^~°n  M  Articles  of  iron  and  Steel. 

209-211  MISSION  STREET,         -         -         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Jones  Chain  Mower. 

UNLIKE  GEARED  MOWERS 

IT  HAS 

NO  NOISE  !  NO  VIBRATION  ! 

NO  LOST  POWER  t 
NO  COG  WHEELS  TO  WEAR  OUT! 
NO  BACKING  UP  TO  START  IN  THE 
GRASS. 

THE  .JONES  ALL  STEEL  HAY  RAKE— THE  ONLY  ADJUSTABLE  HAY  RAKE  MADE. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors. 

220  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Harvesting  Machinery  —  Write  for 
Catalogue  No.  14. 

Pumps  and  Engines  — 
Write  for  Catalogue 


JACKSON'S    ECLIPSE    HAY  STAC 
AND    LOADER. --PR  ICE  $125. 


K  Ik 


JACKSON'S  IMPROVED  "ACflE"  RAKE  AND  BUCK  COMBINED  PRICE 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  WORKS, 
625  Sixth  Street  ^  Fr.nc 


$60. 
l«co. 


THe  RIF^E  Hydraulic  Ram 


FOR  AND 

Eoonomioal  House 


Irrigation 


•upply. 


THE  RIFE  HYDRAULIC  GIANT  is  the  most  simple  and  efficient  machine 
yet  devised  for  elevating  water  for  irligation.  tilling  railroad  tanks,  supply-, 
iDg  mills,  factories  dairies,  stock  yards,  country  residences,  small  towns, 
and  for  various  other  purposes.   TJhis  ram  is  self-operating,  constant  in  ac- 
tion, and  is  not  only  much  more  efficient  than  any- 
thing  of  the  kind  yet  put  upon  the  market  but 
from  absence  of  wearing  parts,  more  durable  and 
every  way  reliable.   Many  may  be  referred  to 
that  have  run  for  years,  elevating  water  iu  some 
cases  from  lot)  to  300  feet  without  any  attention 
or  expanse  in  the  way  of  repairs. 

Adtiri-ss  THE  pELTON  WATER  WHEEL  CO. 

121  n AIN  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

A  SMALL  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

The  COLUMBIA  Thresher 

has  c  rial  capacity,  and  can  be  ran 
by  licht  power.  Send  for  illustrated 
Catalogue,  giving  testimonials. 


BELLE  CITY 
FEED  AND  ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS 

Made  In  all  sizes,  for  both  band  and  power 
Dse.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List.   We  will  send  latest  publica- 
tion on  Ensilage  to  all  who  write  (or  lt> 


BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO.  fi°£wi.. 


FOR    TOWN    W  ATKR    WORKS,  ^W 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  matting  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making.Plpe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipe! 
with  A8phaltum. 


V 


TH.ERTEL 

ICTOR 


HAY  PRESS 


A  Fast  and  Smooth  Baler 
iddress  GEO.  ERTEL  &  CO 


THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 


This  machine  should  be  well  considered 
by  Agents  and  prospective  purchasers  in 
any  country.  It  U  by  far  the  cheapest  first* 
class  hay  and  straw  baler  in  the  market. 
It  is  an  all-steel  press  on  the  Inside,  sup* 
ported  with  a  hardwood  frame  on  the  cut- 
side,  the  best  combined  construction  for 
strength  and  durability  yet  produced.  Never 
fails  to  give  satisfaction.  No  better  selling 
machine  in  the  market.  Fully  warranted. 
1  llustiated  catalogue  free.  Correspondence 
solicited.   Mention  this  paper. 

ESTABLISHED  1867. 


THE 
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TWENTY  -  SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Professor  Edward  J.  Wickson. 

The  promotion  of  Professor  Edward  J.  Wickson  of 
the  State  University  from  Associate  Professor  of 
Agriculture  to  a  full  professorship  under  the  title  of 
Professor  of   Agricultural    Practice,   affords  the 
Rural  Press  an  opportunity  to  give   what  very 
many  of  its  readers  will  be  glad  to  have,  namely, 
some  personal  account  of  the  man  who  has  so  long 
been  a  prominent  figure  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  scholarship  of  Cali- 
fornia.   And  we  do  it  with  very  great  pleasure,  for 
in  the  Rural  office  we  know  Professor 
Wickson  well — these  twenty  years  and 
more.    We  know,  perhaps,  better  than 
anybody  else,  the  largeness  of  his  pro- 
fessional character  and  the  variety  of  his 
talents;  and  above  all  we  have  a  very 
warm  heart  for  the  man,  than  whom  we 
believe  there  is  none  anywhere  more  gen- 
uine and  wholesome  in  all  the  ways  of 
strong,    sweet  and  unselfish  manliness. 

Edward  J.  Wickson  was  born  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  August  3,  1848,  and 
prepared  for  college  in  the  public  schools. 
He  was  graduated  from  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, New  York,  in  1869,  haviug  during 
his  under-graduate  course,  won  honors 
in  classics  and  chemistry.  After  gradu- 
ation he  went  into  his  father's  agricul- 
tural implement  factory,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1870,  wrecking  the 
financial  resources  of  the  family.  Fol- 
lowing this  disaster,  he  accepted  a 
place  upon  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Utica 
Morning  Herald,  which  was  at  that  time 
the  recognized  organ  of  the  newly  de- 
veloped export  cheese  industry  of  cen- 
tral New  York.  His  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  this  industry  and  his  executive 
ability  were  recognized  by  the  dairymen 
and  he  was  elected  in  1871  to  the  secre- 
taryship of  the  New  York  Dairymen's 
Association,  and  in  1873  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Utica  Dairymen's  Board  of  Trade, 
a  producers'  selling  organization  which 
handled  a  large  part  of  the  export  cheese. 
In  1874  to  1875  he  was  a  leading  speaker 
at  State  dairymens'  conventions  from 
Vermont  westward  to  Illinois.  This  work 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  publishers 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  and  a 
liberal  inducement  on  their  part  brought 
him  to  California  in  November,  1875. 
Old  readers  of  the  Rural  will  remember  the  wel- 
come which  California  agriculturists  accorded  to  the 
new  comer  and  to  his  work  in  these  columns. 

In  1870  Professor  Wickson  organized  the  first 
dairy  association  in  California,  and  in  1879  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society, 
and  was  elected  secretary  of  the  organization— 
a  position  held  continuously  since  that  time.  Pro- 
fessor E.  W.  Hilgard,  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley  in  1875  and 
was  greatly  advancing  the  efficiency  and  popularity 
of  the  institution,  recognized  the  fitness  of  Professor 
Wickson  to  assist  him,  and  in  1879  he  was  elected 
Lecturer  on  Dairy  Husbandry  in  the  University,  and 
was  afterwards  given  a  broader  field  in  the  lecture- 
ship on  Practical  Agriculture.  In  1887  the  super in- 
tendency  of  the  agricultural  grounds  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  added  to  Professor  Wickson's  duties,  and 
in  1891  he  was  again  promoted  to  the  Associate  Pro- 
fessorship of  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Ento- 
mology, and  given  charge  of  Farmers'  Institute  work. 


i  This  position  he  has  held  until  his  elevation  to  the 
professorship  of  Agricultural  Practice.  The  title 
has  been  made  thus  broad  because  at  present  Pro- 
fessor Wickson  gives  instruction  in  dairy  and  stock 
farming  and  the  growing  of  field  crops,  as  well  as 
in  horticulture,  though  he  has  advanced  most  rapidly 
in  public  recognition  as  a  horticulturist  through  the 
wide  popularity  of  his  book,  "  California  Fruits  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,"  which  has  gone  through  two 
large  editions,  with  the  third  nearly  ready  for  publi- 
cation. 

Aside  from  these  strictly  professional  services 


The  Wine  War. 
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EDWARD 


J.    WICKSON,    PROFESSOR    OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRACTICE, 
UNIVERSITY   OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Professor  Wickson  has  been  identified  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Microscopical  Society  since  1877,  and  has 
served  several  terms  as  secretary  and  president  of 
that  organization.  On  the  organization  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Floral  Society  in  1888  Professor  Wickson  was 
chosen  president,  and  has  been  continuously  re- 
elected until  the  present  time. 


Despite  the  Turkish  victory,  the  Greek  currants 
are  still  making  trouble  for  the  courts.  The  matter 
was  settled  in  this  city  that  the  importers  should 
pay  duty.  The  case  is  now  to  be  pushed  in  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals,  which  will  try  the  case  on 
its  merits.  If  the  lower  courts  are  overruled,  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  to  pay  between 
$200,000  and  $300,000  to  these  importers.  In  the 
Wilson  bill  the  words  "or  other"  were  omitted 
after  the  word  "  /ante,"  and  this  has  caused  all  the 
trouble.  The  tariff  bill  now  before  Congress,  which 
makes  these  goods  dutiable  at  2  cents  per  pound, 
contains  the  words  "Zante  or  other." 


The  rival  rulers  in  the  wine  business  are  at  serious 
conflict  and  the  immediate  effect  will  be  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  grape  growers,  because  a  fight  means 
cut  prices  for  wine  and  the  ultimate  effect  is  lower- 
ing the  price  per  ton  for  grapes  at  the  wineries.  Of 
course,  looking  beyond  this,  it  seems  to  be  an  issue 
in  which  the  future  interest  of  grape  growers  is 
clearly  aligned  with  the  organization  which  repre- 
sents them  as  against  the  rival  organization  of  city 
dealers.  The  California  Wine  Association  is  com- 
posed of  six  of  the  largest  dealers  on 
2CCCCO  this  coast,  with  whom  the  firm  of  Lach- 
G  man  &  Jacoby  usually  acts.  They  have 
refused  to  pay  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Winemakers'  Corporation,  and 
when,  a  week  or  so  ago,  the  latter  or- 
ganization agreed  to  sell  a  large  amount 
of  wine  to  the  New  York  house  of  A. 
Marschall  &  Co.,  it  was  evident  from  the 
more  than  strained  relations  existing 
that  this  act  would  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  a  blow  in  return.  It  has 
come  in  the  shape  of  a  heavy  reduction 
in  the  price  of  dry  wines  by  the  Califor- 
nia Wine  Association.  The  rate  for  New 
Orleans,  which  has  been  27},  was  cut  to 
22  cents  f.  o.  b.,  and  proportionally  to 
the  other  Eastern  markets,  while  the  sell- 
ing price  to  local  jobbers  underwent  a 
similar  operation.  The  object  evidently 
is  to  deprive  Marschall  &  Co.  of  all 
profit  on  their  million-gallon  purchase, 
and  to  discourage  them  from  taking  the 
additional  million  and  a  half  gallons  on 
which  they  have  an  option  until  July  1st. 
By  this  means  the  Wine  Association 
would  deprive  the  Winemakers'  Corpora- 
tion of  its  principal  Eastern  customer, 
and  deter  other  houses  from  entering  the 
California  wine  field  in  opposition  to  the 
combination  of  big  dealers. 

This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  present 
cut  in  some  prices,  as  described  by  the 
Chronicle.  The  producers'  organization, 
in  which  some  of  the  city  dealers  are  also 
interested  as  against  the  "big  six"  of 
the  Wine  Association,  is  the  Winemak- 
ers' corporation.  At  a  meeting  of  its 
directors  last  week  there  was  appointed 
a  committee  to  conduct  the  warfare.  It 
excludes  those  members  who  are  deal- 
ers, and  is  composed  as  follows  :  Her- 
man Bendel,  Peter  Ball,  W.  J.  Hotchkiss, 
C.  F.  Montealegre,  D.  M.  Delmas  and  Hor- 
ace B.  Chase.  This  committee  will  meet  during 
the  course  of  this  week,  and  it  is  intimated 
will  then  make  further  reductions  in  prices.  What 
they  are  in  San  Francisco  it  is  difficult  to  state,  but 
to  New  York  they  are  25  cents  a  gallon,  instead  of 
27a ,  while  New  Orleans  shipments  are  made  at  22 
cents,  in  lieu  of  26,  as  under  the  old  agreement. 
Both  parties  to  the  light  are  extremely  bitter. 

The  Winemakers'  Corporation  does  not  expect  to 
be  beaten.  Tt  proposes  to  stay  in  for  securing  to 
producers  their  proper  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
traffic.  Last  week  a  lease  was  made  of  the  Phoenix 
Warehouse  on  Eighth  and  Bryant  streets  for  one 
year,  with  the  privilege  of  three.  Three  contracts 
were  also  made  for  the  cooperage  to  be  placed 
therein  in  order  to  hasten  the  work.  It  is  expected 
that  all  will  be  in  readiness  for  the  reception  of  wines 
Irom  the  interior  cellars  in  ten  days.  The  capacity 
of  the  warehouse  will  be  1,500,000  gallons. 
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TWO   DOLLARS    PER    YEAR    IN  ADVANCE. 

AdvertiHnu  rate*  made  known  on  application. 

Any  subscriber  sending  an  Inquiry  on  any  subject  to  the  Ritual 
I'Ktis,  with  a  postage  stamp,  will  receive  a  reply,  either  through  the 
columns  of  the  paper  or  by  personal  letter.  The  answer  will  be  given 
;is  promptly  as  practicable.   

Our  latest  forms  w>  to  press  Wednesday  evening. 
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already  arrived  have  been  sold,  but  heavy  shipments 
of  this  fruit  or  apricots  will  not  begin  to  reach  there 
for  about  two  weeks,  when,  it  is  expected,  receivers 
will  have  their  arrangements  completed. 

Horace  W.  Day,  who  had  returned  to  New  York 
from  an  extended  trip  to  California,  reports  that 
while  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago  indications  pointed 
to  a  large  crop  of  deciduous  fruit,  the  weather  since 
that  time  has  been  unfavorable.  "A  good  feature  of 
the  coming  season's  prospects,"  he  said,  "  is  the  new 
time  table  to  be  adopted  by  the  railroads,  which  will 
put  cars  into  New  York  city  eight  days  after  leaving 
California,  against  ten  and  eleven  days  last  year.  As 
soon  as  shipments  are  of  consequence,  this  new 
schedule  will  be  put  into  operation." 


The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

Interior  grains  are  developing  better  than  was 
expected,  owing  to  the  comparatively  low  tempera- 
tures which  have  prevailed,  and,  by  the  same  sign, 
both  hay  and  grain  have  improved  in  coast  situa- 
tions. For  a  year  of  such  exceptionally  small  spring 
rains,  things  in  general  are  turning  out  fairly  well. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  June  2,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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•Up  to  5  P.  M.  June  1 :  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 


The  Free  Market. 

The  Free  Market  project  is  still  in  abeyance.  The 
Harbor  Commissioners,  upon  whom  the  law  fixes  the 
duty  of  establishing  the  market,  have  not  yet  seen 
fit  to  act  of  its  own  notion,  and  some  impatience  with 
the  delay  has  been  manifested  by  producers  in 
various  parts  of  the  State  who  hope  to  profit  by  the 
projected  institution.  To  the  number  of  twenty  or 
more,  representing  each  a  different  section,  there 
was  a  meeting  in  this  city  on  Thursday  of  last  week; 
but,  upon  comparison  of  notes,  it  was  decided  to  re- 
fer the  matter  of  definite  appeal  to  the  Harbor  Com- 
missioners to  the  San  Francisco  Farmers'  Club, 
which,  it  is  understood,  is  preparing  data,  etc.,  cal- 
culated to  impress  upon  the  Harbor  Commissioners 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  promptly  carrying 
out  the  will  of  the  Legislature.  Following  this  ac- 
tion, the  various  representatives  called  in  a  body 
upon  the  Harbor  Commissioners,  urging  upon  them 
the  importance  of  the  proposed  market,  and  inform- 
ing them  that  the  San  Francisco  Farmers'  Club 
would  later  on  present  a  formal  demand,  backed  up 
by  necessary  facts  and  figures. 


California  Fruit  Selling  in  New  York. 

It  is  telegraphed  from  New  York  that  receivers  of 
California  deciduous  fruit  have  not  yet  decided  finally 
how  they  will  dispose  of  their  consignments  this  sea- 
son, but  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
system  of  consolidated  auction  sales  introduced  last 
season  will  be  continued.  A  meeting  of  the  receivers 
will  probably  be  held  at  an  early  date  to  decide  upon 
the  matter.  The  few  carloads  of  cherries  which  have 


The  Tobacco  Problem. 

Mr.  Culp  of  San  Felipe,  who,  as  Rural  readers 
know,  has  been  an  experimenter  in  tobacco  culture 
for  years,  appears  finally  to  have  been  successful  in 
his  efforts  to  find  a  process  for  curing  the  leaf.  Writ- 
ing of  his  latest  enterprise  in  putting  a  really  good 
cigar  on  the  market,  the  Antioch  Ledger  remarks  : 
"  Inability  to  cure  the  tobacco  properly  has  hereto- 
fore been  the  trouble  everywhere  in  California. 
There  was  no  trouble  to  raise  the  tobacco,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  something  in  the  climate  or  the  kind 
of  tobacco  the  soil  produced,  and  hence  the  crop  has 
been  set  down  as  a  failure.  No  doubt  there  are 
localities  in  this  State  where  tobacco  equaling  any 
grown  in  the  world  can  be  cultivated.  As  soon  as 
we  learn  how  to  cure  it,  it  is  sure  to  be  a  profitable 
crop.  In  Connecticut  there  is  hardly  a  farmer  who 
does  not  raise  tobacco.  The  Connecticut  leaf  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  for  wrapping  purposes,  and  also 
excels  in  flavor.  In  Ohio  the  growers  say  that  the 
total  expenses  of  their  crops  average  #85  per  acre, 
but  they  find  tobacco  growing  profitable  at  those 
figures.  There  is  said  to  be  a  growing  belief  among 
American  tobacco  consumers  that  home-grown 
tobacco  equals  the  imported  article.  Tobacco  is 
grown  in  at  least  a  dozen  States,  Pennsylvania  lead- 
ing in  the  amount  of  production,  while  Ohio  has 
50,00(1  acres  given  up  to  the  culture,  and  an  average 
crop  of  30,000,000  pounds." 

A   DISCUSSION  SUGGESTED. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  like  to  get  the  experi- 
ence of  tobacco  growers,  if  you  can  get  them  inter- 
ested to  write  short  articles.    I  put  out  ten  acres 
last  year  of  cigar  tobacco.   This  year  I  have  started 
to  plant  twenty  acres.    I  am  trying  to  grow  some- 
thing to  take  the  place  of  Cuban  tobacco.  Experts 
who  have  smoked  the  cigars  say  they  are  better 
than  they  supposed  could  be  grown  here.    I  had 
years  of  experience  in  Virginia,  but  I  find  1  have 
lots  to  learn  here  as  to  soil,  climate,  irrigation,  etc. 
I  have  hoped  Mr.  Culp  would  give  us  some  of  his 
experience,  but  he  is  as  mum  as  a  clam,  as  far  as  I 
I  can  learn.    I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  get  those  in- 
|  terested  in  growing  the  weed  to  give  their  views 
I  and  experience.  E.  Hai.stead. 

Bostonia,  San  Diego  Co. 

We  have  often  urged  those  who  are  experiment- 
|  ing  with  tobacco  in  all  parts  of  the  State  at  the 
j  present  time  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  their 
j  methods  and  experiences  in  our  columns.  They 
!  might  help  each  other  very  much  by  such  discussion, 
j  and  widely  valuable  suggestions  would  be  brought 
I  out.    Suppose  Mr.  Halstead  begins  by  describing  his 
methods,  and  this  might  provoke  others  to  do  the 
same.    We  cannot,  perhaps,  expect  much  from  Mr. 
Culp.    It  is  understood  that  he  has  a  process  which 
he  is  pushing  in  a  business  way  and  does  not  desire 
to  give  it  away.    Hut  there  is  no  reason  why  other 
observers  should  not  work  out  methods  just  as 
good  as  Mr.  Culp's,  and   if  all   the  information 
they  now  have  should  be  pooled  in  our  columns,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  each  one  could  draw  out  some- 
thing to  help  him  over  hard  places.    All  are  prob- 
ably not  fast  on  the  same  snag. 

AN   EXPERIMENT  IN  SAN  JOAQUIN. 

C.  A.  Wetmore,  formerly  of  the  Viticultural  Com- 
mission, who  is  now  a  resident  of  Stockton,  is  going 
to  experiment  with  the  raising  and  cultivation  of 
tobacco  on  the  lower  division  of  Roberts  island,  and 
has  secured  ten  acres  for  the  purpose.  He  has  pro- 
cured seed  of  the  Pennsylvania  leaf  from  F.  C.  Hahn 
of  Livermore,  and  also  the  so-called  Havana  leaf. 
He  also  has  imported  a  new  variety,  which  is  becom- 
ing a  favorite  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  called  the  Com- 
stock  Spanish,  as  well  as  the  favorite  variety  called 
Partidas,  and  the  especially  delicate  variety  known 
as  Muscatel  in  Hungary.  The  last  named  variety 
has  been  a  success  on  Major  Peters'  buhach  plata- 
tion,  in  Merced  county.  Mr.  Wetmore  will  propa- 
gate all  these  varieties  on  the  lower  division  of  Rob- 
erts island  with  the  view  of  determining  their 
respective  qualities  for  making  wrappers. 

In  an  interview  the  Stockton  Mail  gives  this  re- 
mark about  the  Culp  process  : 

The  Culp  process  was  peculiar  in  the  fact  that  instead  of 
hanging  up  the  plants  to  dry  by  artificial  heat,  which  usually 
made  the  product  unmanageable  and  brittle,  they  were  laid 
down  on  the  open  ground  like  hay  in  cocks  to  wither  and  dry 
without  becoming  excessively  affected  by  the  aridity  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Recently,  however,  some  experts,  such  as  Mr.  Hahn  of  Llv- 
ermore,  have  followed  the  original  method  of  hanging,  and 
now  have  tobacco  equal  to  the  finest,  with  the  exception, 


however,  that  the  plants  raised  on  hilly  ground  do  not  develop 
leaves  suitable  for  wrappers,  but  make  excellent  filling. 

If  Mr.  Culp  does  not  like  this  account  of  his  pro- 
cess, he  would  interest  our  readers  very  much  by 
correcting  it. 

Note  and  Comment. 


Views  ok  Rural  Mail  Delivekv.— When  the 
editor  of  the  Los  Gatos  M<iil  took  ground  two  weeks 
ago  against  the  project  of  free  rural  delivery  on 
the  ground  that  it  kept  farmers  at  home  and  so  hurt 
trade  in  the  local  centers,  we  suspect  he  had  no  idea 
of  raising  a  commotion  with  himself  as  the  storm 
center.  Here  is  the  Sacramento  Record-Union 
comment:  "  Over  in  Santa  Clara  county  recently 
an  experiment  was  made  of  rural  mail  delivery  by 
the  United  States  Postal  Department.  The  town  of 
Campbell  was  made  the  center  of  the  experimental 
district.  So  far  as  delivery  is  concerned,  the  test 
has  been  a  success,  but  the  merchants  and  traders 
of  Campbell  and  Los  Gatos  are  reported  to  be  out  in 
bitter  opposition  to  the  experiment.  And  herein  is 
the  display  of  crass  selfishness  and  narrowness  of 
spirit.  The  merchants  and  shop-keepers  of  Camp- 
bell and  Los  Gatos  object  on  the  ground  that  the 
farmers  do  not  now  need  to  come  to  town  so  fre- 
quently and  that  in  consequence  trade  suffers. 
Heaven  save  the  mark— trade  !  Cannot  these  pur- 
blind beings  at  least  see  that  whatever  conduces  to 
the  comfort  and  contentment  of  the  farmer  contrib- 
utes to  the  benefit  of  the  trader  ?  If  home  life  is 
better  on  the  farm;  if  there  is  more  convenience  in 
it,  more  of  satisfaction  with  it,  the  capacity  of  the 
owner  is  enlarged  to  produce  and  likewise  to  spend 
his  earnings.  Because  his  mail  is  delivered  to  him 
at  his  home  will  not  lead  the  farmer  to  consume  a 
pound  less  of  food  or  wear  fewer  garments  or  spend 
a  cent  less  in  the  market  town,  save  in  one  direc- 
tion— namely,  he  will  not  so  often  come  into  contact 
with  the  saloon  and  its  vicious  luxuries.  Indeed,  we 
would  be  willing  to  wager  that  the  chief  growlers 
against  the  Campbell  free  rural  letter  delivery  are 
those  who  deal  in  the  luxury  of  strong  drink,  in  the 
main,  and  run  houses  of  'entertainment.'  The  fact 
is  that  the  very  reasons  advanced  by  the  Campbell- 
ites  against  rural  postal  delivery  are  the  strongest 
and  best  for  it.  Tt  economizes  time  for  the  farmer, 
and  that  means  greater  gain  for  him.  It  gives  him 
more  hours  to  devote  to  the  place  where  he  pro- 
duces and  less  where  he  expends,  and  that  means 
substantial  benefit.  These  short-sighted  shop- 
keepers of  Campbell  ought  to  have  wit  enough  to 
understand  that,  free  postal  delivery  being  economW 
ically  possible  in  that  section,  it  will  make  the  Camp-" 
bell  region  the  more  inviting  for  rural  residence,  and 
thus  invite  desirable  population  and  in  turn  swell  the 
business  of  the  Campbell  shops.  But  aside  from  the 
reasons  which  support  rural  mail  delivery,  the  claim 
of  the  Campbell  shop-keepers  of  a  special  right  to 
sell  to  the  farmer  at  all  may  be  questioned.  Who 
gave  them  a  mortgage  upon  the  necessities  of  the 
producers  from  the  soil  ?  Why  should  the  protest  of 
these  men  have  any  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
the  Postal  Department — men  whose  sole  and  only 
claim  for  discontinuance  of  the  system  is  grounded 
in  the  most  vulgar  and  debasing  selfishness  ?  Is  the 
Government  under  any  obligation  to  heed  such  ap- 
peals at  all  ?    No;  nor  will  it  do  so  !  " 

Here  is  the  view  of  the  San  Jose  1L  raid :  "The 
Herald  has  already  briefly  stated  its  opinion  that  the 
farmer  who  gets  his  mail  at  his  door,  and  conse- 
quently pays  more  attention  to  his  farm  and  less  to 
the  attractions  of  the  nearest  post  town,  will  be 
most  likely  to  prosper  and  the  neighboring  town  will 
prosper  with  him,  provided  it  is  well  located  for 
business  purposes  and  its  business  men  offer  proper 
inducements  to  their  rural  neighbors.  We  believe 
that  this  argument  is  sound,  but  even  admitting  that 
rural  mail  delivery  would  tend  to  more  or  less  de- 
press business  in  such  towns  would  that  be  any  valid 
argument  against  it?  Of  course,  the  country  towns 
will  argue  the  question  from  what  they  consider  their 
own  interest,  but  that  is  a  limited  view.  A  true  so- 
ciology works  for  the  good  of  the  greatest  number. 
The  welfare  of  our  farming  community  is  the  key  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley.  If  this 
population  will  not  spend  its  money  in  small  country 
towns  if  it  has  rural  mail  delivery,  why?  Because 
it  can  do  better  otherwise.  To  say  that  rural  mail 
delivery  will  destroy  the  business  of  such  towns  is 
practically  to  admit  that  they  have  no  valid  business 
claims  on  the  surrounding  country,  except  for  postal 
purposes.  Consequently  if  postal  purposes  can  be 
facilitated  by  rural  delivery,  they  have  no  reason  for 
being.  In  other  words,  they  have  been  using  the 
postoffice  as  a  handle  to  give  them  a  hold  on  the 
neighboring  farmers.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  clearly  for 
the  greater  good  of  the  greater  number  that  the 
farmers  should  be  accommodated  in  the  matter  of 
postal  facilities,  and  so  enabled  to  distribute  their 
commercial  dealings  according  to  their  best  inter- 
ests, unaffected  by  other  considerations.  This  we 
conceive  to  be  the  logic  and  also  the  true  policy  of 
the  matter.  Hut  we  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  that 
a  well  located  country  town,  in  which  the  business 
men  are  actuated  by  a  proper  sense  of  business  deal- 
ings with  their  rural  neighbors,  will  profit  by  the 
prosperity  of  those  neighbors  with  or  without  rural 
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mail  delivery.  If  there  is  any  town  that  does  not 
correspond  with  this  description  and  has  no  real 
claim  upon  the  farming  population  except  that  it 
has  a  postoffice,  then  that  town  is  a  superfluity,  a 
leech  on  the  farming  community.  We  do  not  believe 
that  Los  Gatos  is  any  such  town;  or  several  other 
small  towns  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  whose  names 
will  readily  occur  to  readers  of  this  article." 
The  Oakland  Enquirer  is  inclined  to  believe  with 

I  the  Los  Gatos  Mail  that  the  system,  where  intro- 
duced, will  injure  the  small  towns.  "  What  has  hap- 
pened," it  says,  "in  the  case  of  Los  Gatos  is  likely 
to  happen  to  several  thousand  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages in   the   United   States  if  ever  rural  postal 

I  delivery  passes  out  of  the  experimental  stage  and 
becomes  universal.  All  of  those  small  business  places 
will  be  hard  hit,  while  the  larger  towns  will  prosper 
correspondingly.  The  postoffice  is  what  draws  the 
farmer,  the  stockman  and  the  miner  to  his  neighbor- 
ing village  once  a  week  at  least,  and  generally  two 
or  three  times.  Take  away  this  attraction,  and 
what  would  half  of  the  hamlets  amount  to  ?" 

The  Santa  Rosa  Republican  thinks  that  rural  de- 
livery will  eveutually  benefit  the  small  towns.  "It 
is  at  home,"  says  the  Republican,  "  that  the  farmer 
is  a  wealth  producer — in  town  that  he  spends  his 
earnings.  The  less  time  he  devotes  to  town  the  more 
time  he  is  likely  to  put  into  gaining  accumulations 
that  will  eventually  reach  the  tills  of  local  mer- 
chants. To  a  great  extent  the  farmer's  iabor  is  his 
capital.  To  win  at  his  work  he  must  attend  to  busi- 
ness. Whatever  adds  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmer  helps  all  other  interests.  Whatever  makes 
him  contented  with  his  lot  by  adding  to  his  enjoy- 
ment and  increases  his  earning  capacity  is  good  for 
the  country.  Los  Gatos  has  offered  an  argument  in 
favor  of,  not  against,  rural  mail  delivery." 

Heavy  Dealing  in  Northern  Stock.— A  very  ex- 
traordinary movement  in  live  stock  is  in  progress  in 
Oregon  and  Washington,  the  attention  of  beef  and 
mutton  buyers  for  the  Chicago  trade  having  recently 
been  diverted  to  that  section  from  the  Southwest. 
Scores  upon  scores  of  carloads  of  cattle  and  sheep 
are  going  out  eastward,  and  in  Oregon  alone  it  is  es- 
timated that  during  the  season  $3,000,000  will  be 
paid  for  cattle  and  $1,000,000  for  sheep.  So  heavy, 
indeed,  is  the  movement  that  conservative  persons 
are  crying  out  against  the  wholesale  deportation,  on 
the  ground  that  it  will  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  in- 
crease for  some  years  to  come.  The  prices  gener- 
ally paid  are:  For  yearlings,  $l(i  per  head;  two-year- 
olds,  $21(r?>,22;  four  and  five-year-olds,  $27@28.  The 
sale  of  500  head  of  steers  by  Peter  French  of  Harney 
county,  at  $35,  is  the  highest  price  reached  in  Ore- 
gon for  many  years.  This  figure  is  not  taken  as  a 
criterion,  as  it  is  exceptional.  The  stock  sold  by 
French  were  fully  matured,  and  in  unusually  good 
condition.  Many  of  the  cattlemen  in  eastern  and 
southeastern  Oregon  are  now  engaged  in  rounding 
up  their  cattle  for  delivery,  and  will  be  so  engaged 
for  several  weeks.  Shipments  are  being  almost 
daily  made  from  railroad  points  in  eastern  Oregon. 
A  very  large  operator  in  this  movement  is  Joseph 
Roach  of  Northfield,  Minnesota.  He  only  buys  east- 
ern Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho  stock,  and  so  far 
has  purchased  6000  head.  He  has  bought  at  Lewis- 
ton,  Idaho;  Colfax,  Washington;  La  Grande,  and 
other  points  in  Oregon.  Thirty-one  carloads  have 
been  forwarded  thus  far,  and  he  will  send  out  a  train 
of  fifty- three  cars  soon,  to  gather  up  the  stock  he 
has  recently  secured.  He  sends  the  stock  to  Galla- 
tin and  Chinook,  Montana,  and  Minot,  Dakota,  for 
grazing,  and  next  year  they  will  be  sent  to  the  Chi- 
cago Stock  Yards  in  prime  condition  for  disposal. 
Speaking  of  live  stock  conditions  last  week  at  Port- 
land he  said:  "Oregon,  particularly  the  eastern 
part,  is  a  good  country  for  breeding,  but  the  grass 
there  is  not  so  nutritious  as  in  Montana.  The  cattle- 
men of  eastern  Oregon  want  to  breed  stock,  and 
then  sell  the  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  be 
shipped  to  Montana  for  maturing.  The  sooner  they 
realize  this  the  better  it  will  be  for  them." 


Semi=Tropical  Plants. 


Dr.  Franceschi,  manager  of  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Acclimatizing  Association  at  Santa  Barbara,  has 
just  issued  a  new  catalogue  which  contains  summary 
description,  degree  of  hardiness,  hints  to  culture  of 
some  1500  plants,  classified  in  sections.  The  nomen- 
clature is  correct,  according  to  the  one  adopted  at 
Kew.  Common  names  are  given,  whenever  possible, 
and  the  native  country  of  every  plant,  the  size  ulti- 
mately attained  by  trees,  the  predominating  color  of 
the  flowers  of  shrubs  and  climbers.  The  publication 
contains  altogether  the  largest  amount  of  informa- 
tion ever  published  concerning  plants  that  grow  well 
in  the  south,  and  will  be  found  interesting  to  all 
plant  lovers. 

American  Pomological  Society. 


The  twenty-fifth  biennial  session  of  the  American 
Pomological'  Society  will  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  September  1,  2  and  3,  18!>7. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  obtain  the  most  favor- 
able rate  over  all  roads  and  connecting  lines  leading 
into  Columbus,  for  all  attendants,  and  most  hospit- 


able entertainments  have  been  promised  by  the 
Ohio  pomologists.  The  last  biennial  meeting  of  the 
society  was  held  in  California,  and  it  would  be  well 
for  any  of  our  pomologists  who  expect  to  be  in  the 
East  this  fall  to  arrange  to  attend  the  meeting. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  of  State  Weather  Service  Report.  J.  A.  Harwich,  Ob- 
server, up  to  May  31st. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

TEHAMA  (Corning).—  Cool  weather  is  benefitting  grain,  which  will 
HI  1  better  than  expected  if  the  weather  continues  favorable.  (Vina) 
—Fruits  showing  up  beter. 

Colusa  (Grand  Island)— Grain  tilling  out  better  than  expected. 
(Colusa)— Uarley  crop  will  be  a  large  one;  prune  and  peach  crop 
good. 

Sutter  (Live  Oak)  —Cool  souuh  wind  has  revived  the  wheat,  and 
it  looks  as  if  the  early  grain  would  yield  a  pretty  good  crop. 

Yuba  (MarysvMe).— Continued  cool  weather  is  having  good  effect 
on  wheat  and  barley,  and  also  fruit.  (Wheatland) — Weather  very 
favorable  to  wheat  and  barley,  which  is  tilling  and  ripening  weli, 
although  the  crop  will  be  a  light  one. 

PLACER  (Sheridan).— In  some  fields  the  wheat  is  plump  and  fine, 
but  heads  are  short;  in  some  other  fields  it  is  not  so  good,  and  some 
Melds  are  being  cut  for  hay.  ( Lincoln)— Wheat  and  barley  looking 
well. 

Amador  (lone).— Fruit  will  be  short  on  some  early  varieties,  but 
of  the  later  kinds  the  yield  promises  to  be  fair. 

Sacramento  (Orangevale) — Weather  more  favorable  for  all  kinds 
of  fruit  and  vegetables ;  apricots  have  commenced  to  ripen,  tokay 
grapes  bid  fair  to  be  an  immense  crop. 

Yolo  (Woodland)— Weather  favorable  to  grain  and  fruit:  grapes 
have  set  well  and  a  big  crop  is  assured:  prunes  are  still  dropping. 
(Winters)— In  some  of  the  grain  fields  between  here  and  Woodland 
the  stalks  are  short,  but  they  stand  thick  on  the  ground,  and  have 
good  plump  heads ;  in  a  few  fields  there  are  spots  of  almost  barren 
land  and  grain  so  light  that  it  will  not  more  than  pay  for  the  cut- 
ting, but  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  there  will  be  a  fair  crop,  and 
some  of  the  farmers  never  had  a  better  prospect;  the  hay  crop  is  a 
little  short.  (Davisville)— Wheat  and  barley  show  a  decided  im 
provement,  and  now  in  many  places  promises  at  least  half  a  crop. 

Solano  (Dixon)— Along  Putah  creek  the  fruit  crop  will  be  larger 
than  expected,  with  the  exception  of  apricots.  (Briggs  Vineyard)— 
The  cool  winds  have  been  very  beneficial  to  wheat  and  barley. 

Napa,  Sonoma  an<l  Santa  Clara  Valleys. 

Lakh  (Upper  LakO— Cooler  weather  beneficial  to  growing 
crops,  fruit  doing  well.  (Middletown)— Weather  more  favorable  to 
wheat  and  barley,  which  is  tilling  out  much  better  than  was  ex- 
pected. 

Sonoma  (Sonoma).— Cool,  cloudy  weather,  favorable  to  fruit. 
(Healdsburg)— Fruit  looking  well ;  cherries  being  delivered  to  the 
canneries;  grape  prospects;  good  hay  and  grass  short.  (Santa 
Rosa)— With  the  exception  of  peaches  this  county  seems  to  promise 
fairly  well  in  all  lines. 

Contra  Cokta  (Martinez).— Summer  fallowed  wheat  and  barley 
will  be  nearly  up  to  the  average. 

Alameda  (Niles)— Peaches,  prunes  and  almonds  will  be  less  than 
last  year,  while  apricots  and  cherries  will  be  more.  (Livermore)— 
Grape  crop  promises  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  on  record;  cool  weather 
greatly  benetited  wheat  and  barley.  Almonds  in  the  Arlington 
orchard  will  be  a  full  crop,  and  the  nuts  are  unusually  large  and 
trees  heavily  laden. 

Santa  Clara  (Near  San  Jose)  — Cherry  packing  well  under  way 
and  crop  is  better  than  expected,  all  fruits  doing  well:  prunes 
probably  as  last  year:  highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  81"  and  42°. 

San  Benito  (Hollister)  — Hay  crop  about  an  average  and  of  good 
quality;  weather  favorable  for  wheat,  but  yield  will  be  light. 

San  Joaquin  Valley. 

San  JoAyuiN  (New  Hope).— Prunes  will  be  less  than  last  year;  a 
full  crop  of  apricots,  and  also  peaches;  walnut  crop  will  be  a  large 
one.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  96°  and  52°. 

Fresno  (Auberryi— Prospect  for  peaches  good;  there  will  be  a 
large  grape  crop,  arid  wheat  in  some  sections  will  be  good.  (Easton)— 
Wheat  prospects  much  better  than  several  weeks  ago;  Muscat 
grapes  have  dropped  heavily,  but  there  are  plenty  left.  In  some 
places  peaches  and  nectarines  are  dropping  to  a  connsiderable  ex- 
cent;  early  apricots  are  ripe. 

Tulare  (Lime  Kiln)— Heading  of  wheat  and  barley  has  com- 
menced and  the  crop  will  be  below  expectations.  (Dinuba)— Crops 
in  this  vicinity  are  looking  well,  despite  the  long  absence  of  rain 
and  continued  hot  weather. 

Kern  (Bakersrteld)— Wheat  and  barley  on  irrigated  lands  under 
the  East  Side  canal  will  be  unusually  heavy. 

Southern  California. 

Santa  Barbara  (Santa  Maria).— Wheat  and  oats  will  be  a  good 
crop;  beans  doing  well,  but  acreage  smaller  than  usual ;  apricots  a 
fine  crop;  other  fruit  light.  (Los  Alamos)— The  coming  harvest  will 
more  than  average  with  the  past  season. 

Ventura  (Saticoy).— Apricot  crop  a  good  one;  prunes  very  light; 
walnut  crop  good;  weather  favorable  to  beans  and  corn.  (Santa 
Paula)— Crop  prospects  very  favorable. 

Riverside  (Riverside).— Fruit  crop  is  a  heavy  one;  peaches  and 
apricots  are  the  mainstay,  however,  for  the  prune  crop  was  killed 
some  time  ago;  honey  crop  was  never  so  good  and  heavy. 

San  Diiogo  (San  Diego).— Apricots  will  be  a  fine  crop,  and  most 
other  fruit  is  looking  well.  There  will  be  a  light  apple  crop  in  the 
Smith  mountain  regions. 

Coast  Counties. 

Santa  Cru/.  (Santa  Cruz).— The  prune  crop  will  be  abetter  one 
than  at  first  supposed,  while  the  apricot  crop  will  be  an  immense 
one.   Weather  is  favorable  for  fruit. 

Monterey  (Kings  City;.— Grain  is  turning  out  better  than  ex- 
pected. 

San  Litis  Obispo  (San  Luis  Obispo).— Fruit  is  doing  well,  but  ap- 
ples Deed  warmer  weather. 

The  California  Honey  Law. 


A  San  Francisco  paper  has  excited  all  beedom  by 
printing  the  following  comment  on  the  new  Califor- 
nia pure  honey  law,  which  has  already  been  fully 
given  in  the  Rural  : 

They  cannot  put  up  an  extracted  honey  which  in  any  way 
is  a  compound,  even  though  it  be  a  fact  thai  an  absolutely  pure 
lumen  (8  lacking  in  keeping  qualii let.  They  cannot  manufacture 
or  sell  honey  which  is  an  admixture,  no  matter  how  innocent 
or  desirable  that  admixture  may  be. 

C.  H.  Clayton  of  Los  Angeles  county,  the  framer 
of  the  new  law,  writes  to  the  American  lire  Journal 
concerning  the  above  remark  as  follows  : 

I  italicize  the  part  of  the  foregoing  that  deserves 
our  attention,  as  it  foreshadows  the  defense,  or  jus- 
tification, which  will  be  set  up  by  the  adulterators. 

As  to  the  desirability  of  manufacturing  an  "ad- 
mixture "—frankly,  I  don't  believe  either  the  pro- 
ducer or  the  consumer  desires  it,  so  it  remains  only 
"desirable"  to  dealers,  grocers  and  shippers.  I 
wish  you  would  take  up  this  subject  of  keeping  qual- 
ities, and  bring  out  all  the  real  information  obtain- 
able.   It's  going  to  be  the  fight. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  also  of  Los  Angeles  county, 
writes  : 

This  is  certainly  news,  even  to  the  oldest  bee- 
keepers. Possibly  the  writer  meant  that  pure 
honey  was  so  good  that  you  cou'dn't  keep  it.  I  find 
that  real  good  fruit,  or  good  eatables  of  any  kind, 


are  quick  to  go  at  our  house,  and  always  were.  I 
also  know  that  many  adulterated  articles — and 
honey  adulterated  with  glucose  is  certainly  no  ex- 
ception— will  keep  a  long  time  if  I  am  to  be  the 
eater.  But  if  the  writer  meant  that  pure  honey 
would  not  keep  or  maintain  its  excellence  for  a  very 
long  period,  then  he  simply  does  not  know  what  he 
is  talking  about.  I  question  if  honey  can  be  mixed 
in  any  way  to  improve  its  keeping  qualities.  It  is 
true  that  if  unripe  honey  is  extracted— that  is,  if 
honey  is  extracted  before  it  is  ready  to  seal — it  will 
sometimes  ferment ;  but  this  is  really  not  honey.  I 
should  say  that  honey  was  a  perfected  article,  and  if 
extracted  before  the  bees  are  ready  to  sell  it  it  is 
thin  and  watery,  and  could  no  more  be  called  genu- 
ine honey  than  could  watered  milk  be  called  genuine. 
Such  honey  contains  altogether  too  large  a  percent- 
age of  water,  and,  like  sweetened  water,  or  the  sap 
of  maple  trees,  it  is  quick  to  ferment  or  sour,  and  of 
course  will  very  soon  lose  its  flavor  and  excellence. 

It  is  whispered  abroad  that  the  manufacturers  of 
adulterated  honey  are  not  a  little  exercised  over  the 
new  law  regarding  honey  adulteration,  passed  by 
the  last  California  Legislature.  If  reports  are  true, 
they  are  preparing  for  a  big  fight.  I  say  let  them 
commence — the  sooner  the  better — and  let  the  old 
union,  which  has  alreadv  done  such  valiant  service, 
hasten  to  the  combat.  We  surely  have  right  on  our 
side,  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  we 
should  not  commence  this  prosecution  at  once.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  the  least  doubt  but  what  in  such 
action  we  shall  be  triumphantly  successful. 


Skin  Disease  of  Cows. 


To  the  Editor:— The  many  valuable  replies  given  in  your 
paper  impels  me  to  ask  for  another. 

My  cow  is  now  needing  treatment  for  some  derangement 
which  appears  upon  the  skin  and  has  lately  commenced  in  the 
same  way  as  it  did  last  Fall.  It  first  appears  upon  the  side  of 
the  bag  in  the  form  of  small  raw  p'a:es  about  the  size  of  a 
two-bit  piece.  I  at  first  thought  them  of  little  consequence, 
but  the  trouble  seems  to  increase,  and  places  will  continue 
coming  out  along  the  belly,  on  or  the  milk  veins.  Sometimes 
one  or  more  will  be  back  of  fore  leg,  and  occasionally  they 
will  run  back  and  underneath  the  tail.  Some  will  heal  over, 
or  they  may  partially  heal  and  have  a  dry,  brownish,  colored 
appearance,  but  instead  of  healing,  they  often  break  in  small 
cracks  and  a  little  bloody  discharge  will  be  seen.  This  dis- 
charge is  also  on  the  raw  places,  which  are  a  fiery  red.  There 
is  none,  or  very  little,  swelling,  and  apparently  not  painful, 
but  the  cow  keeps  them  irritated  by  frequent  licking. 

The  cow  remains  in  good  condition.  She  has  been  getting 
her  feed  in  wild  pastures  with  other  cows;  has  a  large  range, 
and  has  always  done  well.  I  have  kept  her  in  this  same 
place  for  nearly  ten  years  and  she  is  now  about  thirteen 
years  old.  She  has  never  been  out  of  condition  before,  and  is 
noted  for  good  qualities  as  a  milker. 

The  difficulty  last  year  came  on  in  August  and  continued  to 
near  December,  when  it  gradually  disappeared.  She  was 
then  fed  shorts,  beets,  hay,  etc.,  but  we  gave  no  medicine. 

Dulzura,  San  Diego  county.  F.  J.  Clark. 

This  is  a  parasitic  skin  disease,  more  prevalent  in 
warm  weather.  Give  a  good  dose  of  Epsom  and 
Glauber  salts  in  equal  proportion,  and  once  daily 
thereafter  give  internally  one-half  ounce  of  Fowler's 
solution  of  arsenic.  She  can  take  it  in  her  food.  To 
make  a  quick  cure  and  get  rid  of  the  disease  for  all 
time,  it  will  be  necessary  to  care  for  her  faithfully. 
Wash  once  daily  with  warm  water  and  castile  soap. 
Place  in  a  bucket  of  warm  water  two  tablespoons  of 
Little's  soluble  phenyle.  Any  druggist  can  make 
it  for  you.  After  washing  and  scrubbing  the 
diseased  skin  thoroughly  with  the  solution,  dry 
thoroughly,  and  apply  the  following  ointment: 

Iodide  of  sulphur,  %  ounce. 

Calomel,  %  ounce. 

Simple  cerate,  4  ounces. 
Mix  and  apply  once  daily  to  the  dry  skin  after  washing. 

The  milk  is  fit  for  use,  as  the  disease  has  no  effect 
on  it.  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 


Injury  to  Colt's  Leg. 


To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  very  tine  Norman  filly  two  months 
old.  While  alone  in  the  barn  she  climbed  up  in  a  manger  and 
in  some  way  I  cannot  account  for  got  her  hind  leg  broken 
above  the  patella  or  stifle  joint.  It  happened  four  days  ago. 
Since  then  I  have  kept  the  mare  and  filly  in  a  box  stall,  as 
quiet  as  possible.  The  leg  is  somewhat  swollen  around  the 
hip  and  knee  joints.  Her  appetite  is  as  good  as  ever  it  was 
and  her  eye  looks  bright.  Owing  to  the  Ally  being  so  young  I 
have  been  advised  not  to  kill  her,  as  they  think  there  is  some 
chance  for  the  bone  to  knit.  1  should  like  to  have  the  opinions 
of  some  of  your  readers.  Supposing  the  bone  should  grow  and 
she  gets  over  it,  will  there  be  any  lameness  or  weakness,  and 
how  long  before  I  may  expect  any  improvement; 

Sebastopol.  J.  K.  R. 

Apply  iodine  to  the  swollen  parts  once  daily  until 
it  blisters ;  then  stop  and  wash  and  grease  once 
daily.  The  colt  will  be  as  good  as  ever  again,  but 
improvement  will  be  slow.  Dr.  Creely. 


Bloody  Milk. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  to  do  with  a 
cow  giving  bloody  milk :  She  has  been  giving  about  thirty- 
six  pounds  of  milk  daily  for  three  months.  She  seems  to  be 
in  good  health  otherwise.  In  four  milkings  (since  lirst  noticed) 
she  is  almost  dry.  B.  H. 

Tassajara,  Contra  Costa  Co. 

Milk  each  teat  and  let  the  milk  stand  in  separate 
glasses.  Find  out  which  teat  the  blood  comes  from. 
Insert  a  milk  tube  into  diseased  teat  and  in  ject  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen  (2  tablespoons)  with  syringe  once 
daily.  Paint  the  teat  with  iodine  and  give  interally, 
once  daily,  \\  drachms  of  iodide  of  potash. 
I    510  Golden  Gate  avenue,  S.  F.        Dr.  Creelv. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda 

At  Pleasanton,  says  Mr.  A.  G.  Piatt,  manager  of  the 
Rancho  del  Valle,  the  farmers  are  turning  their  attention 
from  grain  to  sugar  beets,  and  that  at  the  present  time  about 
2i>00  acres  are  being  planted  to  beets.  The  seed  is  sown  in 
drills  1  foot  or  14  inches  apart.  The  land  is  weeded  between 
the  rows  by  means  of  a  cultivator,  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
work  while  the  beets  are  growing  must  be  done  by  hand,  and 
for  that  reason  it  is  expensive.  The  beets  are  thinned  partly 
with  a  hoe  and  partly  by  hand  pulling,  and  the  weeds  next  to 
the  plants  must  be  pulled  by  hand.  No  irrigation  is  required, 
but  cultivation  is  necessary.  Fifteen  or  eighteen  tons  con- 
stitute the  yield  to  the  acre,  and  the  price  obtained  per  ton  is 
*4,  making  say  ftiO  to  the  acre.  The  cost  of  raising  the  beets 
is  $25  an  acre,"  but  this  money  remains  at  home,  being  paid  to 
women,  girls  and  boys  employed  in  the  fields,  who  make  on 
an  average  about  65  cents  per  capita  a  day.  There  is  left  $35 
an  acre  for  the  grower.  If  he  does  not  own  the  land  himself 
he  must  pay  one  fourth  of  the  gross  receipts  for  rental,  but 
even  then  he  will  have  $20  an  acre  left  as  his  profits. 

Butte. 

Arguing  for  the  establishment  of  a  creamery  at  Oroville, 
the  H cgiMe.r  says :  "More  than  four-fifths  of  the  butter  used 
in  Oroville  is  brought  from  localities  outside  of  the  county. 
This  is  true,  too,  of  Cherokee,  Forbestown,  Bangor,  Enter- 
prise, Magalia,  Paradise  and  other  mining  localities.  These 
places  have  much  of  their  butter  shipped  through  this  town, 
and  if  we  could  make  a  quality  of  butter  that  would  equal 
the  best  they  can  buy  elsewhere,  we  would  undoubtedly  com- 
mand their  trade  and"  be  able  to  dispose  of  large  quantities  of 
butter  at  profitable  prices." 

Fresno. 

Nothing  the  Mattek  with  Chops.  —  Grain  buyers  as  well 
as  grain  growers  of  this  county  admit  a  large  crop  this  year. 
The  harvest  is  variously  estimated  at  from  45,000  to  50,000 
tons.  All  the  way  from  Summit  lake  to  White's  bridge  there 
will  be  a  more  than  usually  heavy  crop.  This  is  true  of  the 
country  about  Keedley  and  down  as  far  as  Porterville.  The 
estimate  placed  on  the  crop  of  Fresno  county  by  buyers  who 
have  been  over  the  district  is  !SO,000  tons  at  its  lowest,  and  up 
to  100,000  tons.  On  the  poorer  land  of  the  east  side  the  crop 
will  not  average  above  two  sacks  to  the  acre,  but  no  more  is 
ever  expected.  The  very  early  grain  has  suffered  from  the 
drouth,  but  the  latter  and  latest  grain  will  make  up  for  that. 
—  Fresno  letter,  May  2sth. 

Fine  Wheat  Heads.  — The  express  messenger  on  the  Por- 
terville train  had  in  charge  this  morning  a  bundle  of  headed 
wheat  shocks  consigned  by  O.  M.  Judy  to  William  McNear  of 
San  Francisco.  The  wheat  came  from  a  field  near  Reedley 
and  the  stalks  were  over  6  feet  in  length,  while  the 
heads  run  from  ti  to  S  inches  in  length  and  were  all  well  filled. 
The  specimens  were  not  selected,  but  cut  at  random  in  the 
field.  — Fresno  Expositor. 

Milkweed  Fiiiek. — R.  M.  Wood  recently  mailed  a  sample  of 
the  long  silky  down  of  the  milkweed  plant  to  the  professors  o 
agriculture  at  Berkeley,  and  requested  them  to  ascertain 
whether  it  could  be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  textile 
fabrics.  The  long  threads  are  exceptionally  strong  and 
almost  as  fine  as  silk.  The  plants  grow  spontaneously  in  the 
foothills  east  of  Sanger,  and  the  roots  could  be  transplanted 
and  cultivated  along  the  river  bottom  if  the  fiber  should 
eventually  prove  to  be  a  useful  and  valuable  product. — 
Sanger  Herald. 

Kern. 

Canaigre  Industry.— So  quietly  has  he  come  iu  and  begun 
work  in  this  locality  that  few  people  have  heard  of  or  appre- 
ciated the  extent  and  importance  of  the  experiments  which 
K.  J.  Kerr  is  making  wiih  canaigre.  About  a  week  ago  he 
made  a  contract  with  Mr.  Salcido  to  start  a  camp  for  digging 
canaigre  root  out  near  the  Tejon  ranch,  about  twenty-five 
miles  directly  south  of  Bakersfield.  Work  was  begun  at  once 
and  fifty  men  are  now  busy  as  gophers  digging  wild  canaigre. 
As  soon  as  the  roots  are  dug  they  are  taken  to  the  camp, 
where  Mr.  Kerr  is  operating  a  large  slicing  machine  which 
cuts  them  into  small  chips.  These  are  spread  on  sheets  for 
about  three  days  until  thoroughly  dry,  when  they  are  packed 
in  large  sacks  holding  about  119  pounds.  Several  teams  are 
busy  hauling  the  dried  product  to  the  railroad  at  Kern.  Two 
or  three  carloads  are  already  at  the  freight  depot  and  hauling 
will  probably  continue  all  summer.  In  an  interview  with  an 
Eehn  representative  Mr.  Kerr  said  : 

"Although  much  has  been  written  and  talked  about  the 
canaigre  industry,  the  fact  is  that  it  is  yet  entirely  an  experi- 
ment. That  canaigre  is  a  valuable  tanning  material  is  proved 
and  admitted  beyond  a  doubt,  but  tanners  are  conservative 
and  slow  to  adopt  new  methods.  The  market  must  be  built 
up.  There  is  absolutely  no  American  market.  In  the  six 
years  during  which  I  have  been  handling  canaigre  there  has 
been  none  sold  in  America.  1  have  shipped  several  hundred 
carloads  all  to  Europe,  principally  to  Liverpool  and  Hamburg. 
So  far  there  has  been  no  profit  iu  it,  but  it  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground,  and  by  the  time  we  understand  how  and  where  best 
to  grow  it  there  will  be  a  good  demand. 

"The  business  is  exactly  where  the  beet  sugar  business 
was  a  few  years  ago  Only  certain  soils  and  climatic  condi- 
tions will  produce  canaigre  with  a  profitable  percentage  of 
tannin.  I  have  been  experimenting  all  the  way  from  250 
miles  east  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  to  Bakersfield.  California  ! 
canaigre  possesses  a  much  larger  percentage  of  tannin  than 
any  found  yet.  That  raised  from  seed  is  not  so  good  as 
when  raised  by  planting  the  root  itself,  but  the  cultivated 
product  is  much  superior  to  the  wild  article.— Kern  Echo. 

KillgH. 

A  Bu.  Yeah  in  Kings.— Vineyardists,  orcbardists  and 
farmers  of  Kings  county  report  excellent  prospects  for  this 
season.  The  raisin  crop  is  especially  in  fine  form.  Lou  Chit- 
tenden, manager  of  the  big  Lucerne  ranch,  declares  that, 
notwithstanding  all  reports  to  the  contrary,  1897  is  to  be  a  big 
year.  — Hanford  letter. 

I. oh  Angeles. 

Azi'sa  Exchange  Policy. — A  writer  in  the  Times  recently 
spoke  of  the  attempt  being  made  to  induce  the  exchange  to 
handle  lemons  for  speculators,  and  even  to  itself  buy  and  sell 
that  fruit.  Such  a  project  has  been  urged  upon  the  local  asso- 
ciation, and  it  is  now  reported  that  that  association  has 
passed  resolutions  against  the  handling  of  any  fruit  for  specu-  | 
lators,  and  the  scheme  has,  therefore,  met  a  very  timely  end.  [ 
The  association  will  continue,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  a 
purely  co-operative  institution.  — Azusa  letter  in  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

Recohd-hkeaking  Beet  Crop. —This  year  is  a  veritable 
record-breaker  in  sugar  beets  in  southern  California.    The  : 
total  acreage  is  (ixoo  acres  at  Chino,  1211  at  Hueneme  and  I 
4000  at  Anaheim— all  for  the  Chino  factory.    Around  Los  j 
Alamitos  there  are  8800  acres  for  the  new  factory  at  that  | 
point.    The  total  area  is  15,512  for  this  section.    It  is  esti- 
mated  that  the  tonnage  of  the  Chino  ranch  will  reach  50,000 
tons.    This  is  not  a  large  average  and  is  less  than  ten  tons  ! 
per  acre.    It  is  quite  safe  to  assume  that  the  yield  at  Ana- 
heim  and  Los  Alamitos  will  run  over  that.    For  the  whole 
section  twelve  tons  per  acre  wou'd  be  a  conservative  figure. 
This  would  givea  total  of  is6,180tons.    At  $4  50  per  ton,  which 
is  less  than  the  crop  will  average,  the  gross  money  paid  to  I 


raisers  is  $-857,810.  If  one  wished  to  take  an  optimistic  view 
of  the  situation  he  might  put  the  gross  receipts  at  a  much 
higher  figure.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  yield  will  be  10 
to  25  per  cent,  higher  than  that  here  taken  and  the  average 
price  |S  per  ton.  It  is  far  from  improbable  that  there  will  go 
to  the  growers  close  to  11,000,000  for  the  beet  crop.  For  labor 
in  the  factories,  fuel  and  other  expenses  of  the  campaign  there 
will  be  distributed  another  vast  sum  of  monev.— Los  Angeles 
Herald. 

San  lienito. 

Hollistek  Wants  a  Sugar  Fa<  tory.— It  is  estimated  that 
1  during  the  season  of  1895  there  were  shipped  :!0,0<>0  tons  of 
!  sugar  beets  from  this  county  to  the  sugar-beet  factory  at 
j  Watscnville.    The  freight  alone  upon  this  product  amounted 
I  to  $18,000.    This  year  the  product  will  be  equally  large,  and 
yet  a  beginning  has  scarcely  been  made.    The  acreage  de- 
'  voted  to  beets  is  about  3175,  while  the  acreage  that  can  raise 
j  beets  to  perfection  runs  up  as  high  as  20,000.    The  San  Juan 
I  and  Hollister  valleys  can  produce  in  ordinary  years  100,000 
I  tons  of  sugar  beets,  and  this  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  a 
j  large  factory  busy.    That  factory  should  be  located  in  this 
county.    The  prime  requisites  for  the  manufacture  of  raw 
sugar  are  lime,  wood  and  water.    These  articles  we  have  in 
abundance.— San  Benito  Advance. 

Creamery  Experience  at  Hollistek. — While  the  creamery 
is  now  handling  about  five  tons  of  milk  per  day,  it  is  only  run- 
ning at  about  one-half  its  capacity.  With  the  present  force 
of  employes  and  machinery,  ten  tons  could  be  handled  with  a 
trifling  additional  expense.  Kun  to  its  full  capacity,  the 
price  paid  for  milk  would  be  correspondingly  greater.  "  More 
milk  is  now  the  only  need  of  the  creamery  to  ensure  complete 
success.  The  great  benefit  that  accrues  to  the  community 
from  the  establishment  of  the  creamery  can  better  be  esti- 
mated when  it  is  known  that  since  Aug.  1,  1895,  nearly  $20,000 
has  been  paid  to  the  producers  of  milk  and  half  as  much  more 
for  labor  and  supplies. — Advance. 

San  Diego. 

A  Big  Honey  Chop.— Fifty  carloads  of  honey  will  be  ex- 
ported from  this  county  the  present  season,  and  this  enormous 
output  ably  sustains  the  reputation  of  San  Diego  as  the  banner 
county  of  the  State,  so  far  as  honey  is  concerned.  Never  be- 
fore has  the  production  been  so  great,  and  even  bee  men  are 
astonished  at  the  aggregate  shipment,  as  now  foreseen.— Ra- 
mona  Sentinel. 

San  Joaquin. 

First  Carload  ok  New  Wheat.— The  first  carload  of  new 
California  wheat  was  purchased  yesterday  by  the  Farmers' 
Union  and  Milling  Company.  It  was  shipped  by  B.  H.  Law- 
son  of  Sandcul,  Kern  county.  While  the  wheat  was  not 
worth  over  $1  15  a  hundred  in  the  market,  a  premium  was 
paid  him  by  the  company,  it  being  the  first  lot  of  new  wheat, 
and  he  received  for  the  carload  $1.25  a  hundred.— Stockton 
Mail,  May  28. 

After  inspecting  the  island  lands  near  Stockton  last  week, 
Mr.  A.  G.  Piatt,  manager  of  the  Rancho  del  Valle  near  Pleas- 
anton,  said  to  a  Matt  reporter  that  "the  island  lands  would 
give  enormous  returns  if  planted  to  beets,  and  that,  as  they 
possess  an  unique  advantage  in  the  matter  of  easy  and  cheap 
j  access  to  the  markets,  the  industry  would  be"  even  more 
profitable  here  than  elsewhere  in  the  State.  The  onlv  diffi- 
culty is  in  obtaining  a  factory.  Their  sugar  qualities  de- 
teriorate quickly,  and  it  is  consequently  necessary  to  have 
them  at  the  factory  very  soon  after  being  removed  from  the 
ground.  For  that  reason  it  is  impracticable  to  ship  them  to 
any  of  the  factories  now  existing  in  other  parts  of  the  State." 
Santa  ltarl>ara. 
Better  than  Expected.— There  is  a  continual  improvement 
in  grain  crops.  All  grains  are  maturing  very  gradual  I  v  and 
plumping  out,  which  will  increase  the  yield"  and  produce  a 
good  salable  article.  The  wheat  on  the'  Santa  Maria  mesa 
and  on  the  south  side  mesas  will  now  probably  produce  the 
best  crops  since  '93.  Wheat  and  oats  will  yield  better  than 
barley,  as  the  heated  spell  in  the  first  week  of  May  affected 
the  barley  somewhat,  but  wheat  and  oats  were  not  far  enough 
along  in  the  head  to  be  injured.  As  prices  of  wheat  promise 
I  well  it  will  bring  in  some  needed  money  into  circulation  when 
crops  are  harvested.  Beans  so  far  are  doing  excellently  well, 
but  the  acreage  does  not  come  up  to  that  of  last  year  — Santa 
Maria  Times,  29th  May. 

Investigating  the  Anaheim  Vine  Disease.— A.  P.  Hayne 
of  the  department  of  viticulture  and  orange  culture  of  the 
State  University  at  Berkeley  is  here  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
and  scientific  research.  He  will  visit  all  the  southern  coast 
country  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  exact  state  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Anaheim  vine  disease.  This  disease  has  done 
but  little  damage  in  this  county,  but  it  is  quite  noticeable  in 
the  Ojai,  and  has  ruined  the  industry  in  many  localities  far- 
ther south.  Mr.  Hayne  says  if  any  of  the  farmers  feel  dis- 
posed to  bar  him  from  the  privilege  of  entering  their  premises 
for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  on  account  of  having  to  pay  taxes 
to  support  him,  he  would  like  to  have  it  understood  that  the 
State  is  not  putting  up  for  his  expenses.  The  National  Gov- 
ernment is  looking  after  this  matter,  while  the  State  law 
compels  him  to  make  a  report  and  the  Governor  vetoes  the 
bill  for  the  printing  of  it.  The  Superintendent  of  State  Print- 
ing has  promised  to  prosecute  him  if  he  has  the  printing  done 
elewhere  than  at  the  State  Printing  Office,  so  he  is  not  quite 
sure  where  he  is  at.— Santa  Barbara  correspondence. 

Santa  Clara. 

Bee  Keeping  in  Santa  Clara.— H.  W.  Hickey  has  100 
stands  of  bees  at  his  apiary  at  Montebello  on  Stevens  creek, 
and  he  is  supplying  the  local  market  with  honey,  extracted  or 
in  the  comb.  Bees  do  not  pay  well  here,  as  a  rule,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  sagebrush  on  the  mountains  and  no 
other  honey  feed  that  lasts  the  year  round.  Mr.  Hickey  sent 
to  Los  Angeles  and  got  a  lot  of  sagebrush  seed.  He  now  has 
several  acres  started  and  it  is  thriving  and  spreading.  The 
hills  here  that  are  covered  with  worthless  chemisal  might  be 
made  highly  productive  if  sagebrush  could  be  started  in  its 
stead.  The  climate  here  is  all  right  for  bee  keeping,  but  the 
proper  forage  is  lacking  except  during  the  short  season  when 
the  fruit  trees  are  in  bloom.— Mountain  View  Register. 
Sauta  Cruz. 

The  Apple  Aphis.— The  apple  aphis  begins  its  work  in  May. 
Young  apple  trees  should  be  looked  over  carefully  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  If  any  aphis  are  found,  the  trees  should  have  at- 
tention at  once.  The  aphis  will  be  found  on  the  tips  of  the 
new  growth ;  they  hardly  ever  work  more  than  six  inches 
from  the  tip.  They  begin  on  the  under  side  of  the  top  leaves 
and  as  they  grow  older  they  will  live  on  the  stem.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  part  affected  will  soon  die,  much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  young  tree.  The  remedy  is  what  is  known  as  the 
resin  wash.  It  must  be  well  sprayed  on,  being  sure  to  wet 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  or  if  the  trees  are  young,  say 
one  or  two  years  old,  a  very  good  way  is  to  dip  the  "ends  in  the 
wash.  They  will  never  trouble  the  parts  thus  treated,  but  as 
soon  as  the  new  growth  comes  out  the  aphis  will  soon  follow. 
Two  or  three  applications  during  the  season  will  be  a  great 
help  to  the  young  orchard.  The  solution  is  made  as  follows : 
One  pound  concentrated  lye;  four  pounds  resin.  Dissolve  the 
lye  in  two  quarts  of  water;  add  the  resin;  heat  until  dis- 
solved and  add  two  and  a  half  gallons  of  water.  Use  one 
quart  of  the  solution  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Apply  it  milk 
warm.  This  solution  is  well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  trees  af- 
fected with  aphis.  This  receipe  will  make  twelve  gallons  of 
the  wash. — Watson  vi He  Pajaronian. 
Packers  are  estimating,  says  the  Pajaronian,  that  they 


will  lose  from  $30,000  to  #40,000  this  year  on  their  purchases  of 
the  Pajaro  valley  apple  crop  during  and  before  the  blossoming 

period. 

Sonoma. 

Fine  Oi  tuxik.—  The  outlook  for  crops  in  Sonoma  county  is 
better  than  for  any  year  in  the  past  ten  years.  Prunes,  on 
the  average,  will  be  more  than  half  a  crop,  and  better  than 
last  year.  Peaches  are  much  better  than  reported  hereto- 
fore. The  hay  crop  is  coming  out  finely.  The  grape  crop  is 
better  than  any  season  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  It  is 
j  superb.  A  gentleman  told  us  that  even  the  partly  infected 
phylloxera  vines  were  showing  a  good  yield.  The  hop  crop  is 
\  looking  first  rate.  The  Democrat  repeatedly  said  that  the  re- 
ports of  failure  were  exaggerated.  They  come  every  year 
with  the  first  of  May  as  regular  as  the  season,  and  the  last  of 
June  it  all  straightens  out  with  the  inset  of  the  revivifying 
sea  winds  and  fog.  Sonoma  county  has  no  equal  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  crops,  without  irrigation,  and  it  owes  its  fertility 
and  fecundity  to  the  abundance  of  the  sea.— Santa  Rosa 
Democrat,  May  28th. 

Tehama. 

Good  Prospects  in  Tehama.— There  has  never  been  a  total 
failure  of  crops  in  Tehama  county,  and  this  is  one  of  the  re- 
deeming features  of  this  section"  This  season  the  crop  will 
be  up  to  the  average.  The  grain  on  adobe  land  and  in  the 
bottoms  looks  well  and  the  yield  will  be  good.  In  some 
places,  of  course,  there  will  be  a  partial  failure:  but  if  prices 
are  good,  the  farmer  will  not  fare  so  badly  after  all.  A  prom- 
ineut  farmer  said  to-day  that  he  thought  the  farmers  would 
get  as  much  money  out  of  their  grain  this  year  as  they  did 
last  year.  More  money,  he  said,  would  come  into  the  county 
from  the  sale  of  products  than  came  in  last  year.  Fruit,  wool 
and  cattle  will  all  sell  at  a  better  price" —People's  Cause, 
May  24th. 

Tulare. 

Tulare  Oitlook  All  Right. — Fruit  men  of  this  vicinity 
are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  reports  of  short 
crops  have  come  into  circulation,  because  the  reports  are  so 
far  from  being  true.  At  a  meeting  of  orcbardists  in  this  city 
every  man  present  reported  the  prospects  excellent  for  a  crop 
very  much  larger  than  that  of  last  year.  Major  Berry,  man- 
ager of  one  of  the  largest  orchards  in  the  State,  made  the 
declaration  that  the  crop  of  prunes  alone  this  year  would  be 
in  proportion  to  that  of  last  year,  and  is  5000  to  12,000  tons. 
Everywhere  throughout  the  Delta  district  the  heavy  increase 
obtains.  As  for  wheat,  it  is  also  in  tine  condition,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  it  will  require  10,000  cars  to  carry  the  crop  of 
Tulare  county  to  the  bay.  The  growers  are  looking  forward 
to  a  prosperous  season.  There  are  some  2500  acres  along  the 
foothills  of  the  east  side  in  oranges  this  year.  The  crop 
ripens  from  four  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  in  the  orange  coun- 
try further  south.  The  yield  will  be  from  75  to  100  car- 
loads.— Visalia  letter  May  28th. 

ORKGON. 

Heavy  Sales  of  Cattle.— Sales  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
cattle  are  showing  no  signs  as  yet  of  abating  their  extraor- 
dinary activity.  From  the  Willamette  valley  alone  there  are 
I  still  100  carloads  engaged  for  shipment,  and  2000  head  are 
known  to  be  about  ready  for  the  overland  drive  to  the  Mon- 
tana ranges.  So  general  is  the  inclination  to  sell,  that  fears 
of  depletion  of  the  herds  are  being  indulged  by  many  observ- 
ers. The  Tacoma  Ledger  says  the  meat  supply  in  Eastern  Ore- 
gon, Washington  and  Idaho  is  entirely  exhausted,  and  that 
the  Pacific  Meat  Company  has  found  it  necessary  to  send  to 
California  for  cattle  to  supply  the  home  consumption.  The  last 
San  Francisco  steamer  brought  a  large  supply  of  beef  to  As- 
toria, and  it  is  well  known  that  quantities  of  Missouri  valley 
j  beef  were  brought  into  this  section  during  the  winter  anil 
spring  to  eke  out  the  failing  home  supply.  The  Walla  Walla 
I 'mi, a  is  alarmed  at  the  sales  and  shortage  already  apparent.' 
••  Such  a  condition,"  it  says,  "ought  not  to  exist  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  with  its  extensive  ranges  and  large  farming 
interests."  Still  more  apnrehensive  is  the  Spokane  SpokM 
man-Itcrieu;  which  plainly  declares  that  "  the  herds  of  this 
section  are  being  depleted  by  extensive  shipments  to  the 
•  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  and  other  States  of  the  middle  West." 
'  The  Pacific  Xorthwest,  it  says,  "  is  now  confronted  with  the 
condition  of  increasing  markets  and  depleting  herds,"  and  it 
urges  upon  the  farmer  to  retain  at  least  a  part  of  his  herds 
and  guard  against  depletion.— Oregonian. 

It  is  reported  that  winter  and  spring  losses  of  cattle  in 
Harney  county  will  exceed  33'.,  per  cent.  Sheep  and  horses 
generally  came  out  in  good  condition  and  without  unusual 
loss. 

Wholesale  Sheep  Dipping.— The  busiest  place  about  Hunt- 
ington these  days  seems  to  be  at  the  sheep-dipping  camp  on 
Birch  creek.  Hersley  »Sc  Van  Sicklin  have  erected  large  vats, 
in  which  to  dip  not  only  their  extensive  herds,  but  others  as 
well,  says  the  Huntington  Herald.  This  dipping  process  is 
|  made  necessary  in  the  case  of  all  sheep  to  be  sent  East, 
whether  infected  by  scab  or  not,  by  a  law  passed  by  the  last 
Legislature  of  Idaho,  requiring  all  sheep  to  be  dipped  before 
being  allowed  to  enter  the  State.  Huntington  being  the 
principal  gateway  into  the  State  from  the  west,  makes  it  the 
sheep-dipping  center.  They  have  no  difficulty  in  passing  from 
6000  to  8000  head  through  the  vats  in  a  day. 

WASHINGTON. 

Sheep  and  Wool.  — While  the  shearing  of  sheep  will  not  be 
finished  for  another  month,  it  has  progressed  far  enough  to 
I  make  the  estimates  on  the  clip  fairly  reliable,  and  the  general 
opinion  is  that  2,000,000  pounds  are  about  the  right  figures  for 
Yakima  county.  There  has  been  considerable  activity  among 
buyers  during  the  last  week.  With  the  exception  of  the  clip 
of  Hamilton  &  Halstead,  all  the  wool  of  the  sheepmen  from 
Prosser  to  Pasco  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers,  the  sales 
being  made  at  prices  ranging  from  ti1/,  to  7  cents.  About  400,- 
000  pounds  changed  hands  during  the  week,  of  which  Herman 
Klaber  and  C.  C.  Carmichael,  representing  Saunders, Ward  & 
Co.,  of  Tacoma.  secured  350,000  pounds;  Mr.  Davis,  represent- 
ing Hume  &  Hart,  of  San  Francisco,  40,000  pounds,  and  Coffin 
Bros,  the  balance.  The  purchase  of  Coffin  Bros,  was  the  clip 
of  the  Moxee  Company  and  of  Peter  Ager,  at  ~l/t  and  7\  cents 
respectively.  Over  1000  bags  of  wool  are  now  in  Yakima 
awaiting  the  compress,  and  the  balers  have  been  running  for 
two  weeks.  John  Gildea,  representative  of  D.  B.  Zimmerman 
of  Dakota,  bas  been  buying  sheep  for  some  time  in  Adams 
countv.  He  bought  1400  head  of  Pierson  &  Poe,  1000  of  John 
Blancher,  1000  of  Billie  Smith,  1200  of  Leon  Jaussaud,  425  of 
William  Burrow,  and  (500  of  Pierre  Faure.  He  pays  from  $1.75 
to  (2  per  head.  Several  other  sheep  owners  are  talking  of 
selling.— Yakima  Herald. 

One  View  of  Free  Seed  Distrihition. — With  the  stir 
being  made  against  the  free  distribution  of  seeds  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  looks  as  if  this  blundering  waste  of  the  people's 
money  would  soon  be  abated.  It  has  been  pronounced  a  hum- 
bug and  swindle  again  and  again,  and  Secretary  Morton  cer- 
tainly did  all  in  his  power  to  have  it  stopped;  but,  notwith- 
standing, a  million  dollars  or  more  is  to  be  fooled  away  again 
this  present  season.  Farmers  are  taxed  to  support  this  stu- 
pendous fraud,  and  then  in  return  some  of  them  get  bundles 
of  seeds  they  did  not  order  and  did  not  want.  Nobody  Is  in 
favor  of  it,  except  public  officials,  who  want  the  seeds  to  give 
away  in  order  that  they  may  make  friends  among  their  imme- 
diate constituents.  Of  course,  there  has  been  a  reform  in 
purchasing  the  seeds  of  prominent  seedsmen;  but  even  the 
seedsmen  who  receive  the  government  contract  condemn  the 
principle  openly  through  our  periodicals.— Yakima  Ranch  and 
Range. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

Fig  Growing  in  California. 


NUMHER  II. 


We  continue  the  account  of  fig-growing  prepared 
by  Dr.  Eisen  of  California  for  the  Pomological  Di- 
vision of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Although  brief  allusions  are  made  to  other 
countries,  the  facts  are  in  the  main  from  California 
experience  and  observation. 

Caprification.  — This  process  must  be  practiced 
wherever  the  Smyrna  figs  are  grown,  for  without  it 
they  will  not  mature  either  seeds  or  figs.  The  flow- 
ers of  the  Smyrna  figs  are  all  pistillate  and  require 
pollination,  which  in  the  case  of  these  varieties  can 
be  effected  on  a  large  scale  only  through  caprifica- 
tion. The  process  consists  in  the  suspension  of  wild 
caprifigs,  which  possess  staminate  and  gall  flowers, 
in  the  Smyrna  fig  trees,  when  the  pistils  in  the  blos- 
soms of  the  latter  are  in  a  receptive  condition.  A 
minute  wasp,  the  Blastophaga,  breeds  in  the  caprifig 
in  large  numbers,  and  on  leaving  it  crawls  into  the 
Smyrna  fig,  covered  with  the  pollen  of  the  caprifig. 
This  pollen,  transferred  by  contact  from  the  body  of 
the  wasp  to  the  receptive  stigmas  of  the  flowers  in 
the  Smyrna  figs,  effects  the  fertilization  of  the  ovules 
of  those  flowers  and  causes  them  to  form  seeds  and 
mature  the  fruit  of  which  they  are  a  part.  These 
seeds  impart  a  nutty  aroma  and  flavor  to  the  fig 
when  dried,  and  give  it  a  marked  superiority  to  our 
common  figs.  Caprification  is  not  yet  practiced  in 
the  United  States,  the  wasp  not  existing  here, 
though  both  it  and  some  of  the  Smyrna  figs  have 
been  brought  to  this  country  several  times.  The 
first  importation  of  Smyrna  Hg  trees  was  made  by 
Gulian  P.  Rixford,  about  1880,  when  three  varieties 
of  Smyrna  figs  and  a  single  caprifig  tree  were  intro- 
duced. 

Climate  Suitable  for  Fig  Culture. — A  native  of  a 
semi-tropical  climate,  the  fig  requires  a  similar  cli- 
mate to  attain  perfection.  Many  horticultural  va- 
rieties, however,  have  originated  in  temperate  re- 
gions, and  these  can  be  grown  with  profit  in  a  cli- 
mate much  colder  than  that  of  the  habitat  of  the 
wild  fig.  Figs,  in  fact,  may  be  grown  in  all  regions 
where  peaches  and  apricots  succeed  without  protec- 
tion, and  if  given  winter  protection  they  can  be 
profitably  grown  in  such  regions  near  large  cities 
which  furnish  a  market  for  the  fresh  fruit  at  profit- 
able prices. 

Tn  considering  the  suitability  of  the  climate  of  a 
region  for  fig  culture,  the  purpose  for  which  the  figs 
are  to  be  grown  must  be  first  determined. 

Figs  may  be  grown  for  drying,  for  canning  and 
preserving,  for  sale  in  the  fresh  state,  or  for  general 
home  consumption.  As  the  conditions  and  treat- 
ment necessary  to  produce  fruit  suited  to  these  dif- 
ferent uses  vary  considerably,  each  subject  will  be 
discussed  separately.- 

Figs  for  Drying. — The  best  dried  figs  are  produced 
in  warm  countries,  such  as  the  Mediterranean  region 
of  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Upper  and  Lower  California, 
but  especially  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  valleys  near 
Smyrna.  The  conditions  of  climate  there  are  as  fol- 
lows: The  days  are  moderately  warm,  the  tempera- 
ture seldom  exceeding  90°  F.  These  conditions  pre- 
vail during  the  summer,  while  the  figs  are  growing 
and  ripening.  The  winter  is  seldom  frosty.  The 
winter  climate,  however,  is  of  less  importance,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  cold  enough  to  injure  the  young  figs  or 
the  tips  of  the  branches.  Such  frosts  will  not  injure 
the  second  crop,  which  is  used  for  drying,  but  it  is  a 
great  drawback  to  the  wild  fig  and  to  the  fig  insects, 
which  are  necessary  to  the  maturing  of  the  fruit  of 
certain  varieties  of  drying  figs.  The  summer  climate 
is  almost  rainless,  while  in  winter  there  are  abundant 
rains.  The  air  in  summer  is  not  a  dry,  desert  air, 
however,  but  carries  considerable  moisture.  The 
moisture  of  the  air  is  an  important  point,  as  in  a 
very  dry  air  the  figs  do  not  develop  high  flavor,  but 
are'  "flat"  in  taste.  During  the  drying  season 
there  should  be  little  or  no  rain. 

Figs  for  Table  Use. — Figs  are  grown  for  the  table 
as  far  north  as  Paris,  in  France,  and  in  the  south  of 
England.  They  may  be  similarly  grown  in  most  of 
the  Middle  States  of  the  United  States.  In  England 
figs  are  grown  against  walls  as  dwarf  trees  or 
shrubs,  and  the  trees  are  covered  with  mats  during 
the  winter.  In  the  vicinity  of  Paris  tHe  trees  are 
dwarfed  and  grown  as  "  suckers,"  which  are  bent  to 
the  ground  in  winter  and  covered  with  several  feet 
of  soil.  Only  certain  varieties  are  suitable  for  this 
culture,  which,  however,  is  very  profitable.  The  figs 
produced  are  all  "  first  crop  "  figs,  and  are  as  a  rule 
of  superior  quality. 

Figs  for  Preserving,  Canning,  ami  Home  Consump- 
tion—Except  in  the  most  favored  localities  in  the 
Southern  States  and  California,  these  are  the  uses  to 
which  American-grown  figs  must  be  devoted.  To 
produce  fruit  suitable  for  these  purposes,  freedom 
from  fogs,  from  summer  rains,  and  from  spring 
frosts  is  essential.  If  there  is  a  choice  of  locality,  a 
warm  southern  or  eastern  exposure  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  soil  should  be  well  drained,  never 
swampy,  and  the  locality  should  not  be  exposed  to 


heavy  winds.  Elevated  bottom  lands  or  benches 
along  creeks  are  the  most  favorable  localities  for 
figs.  Large  plains,  swampy  places,  or  exposed  hill- 
sides are  all  unfavorable.  The  nearer  the  conditions 
approach  those  of  the  Smyrna  region  the  better. 
Rains  during  the  fruiting  season  are  frequently  in- 
jurious to  figs,  causing  them  to  crack  and  sour. 
Still,  the  fruit  may  be  profitably  grown  where  mod- 
erate summer  rains  occur. 

Soil. — All  varieties  of  figs  do  not  require  the  same 
kind  of  soil.  Most  of  them,  however,  must  have  a 
warm,  moist,  but  not  wet  soil.  A  very  few  varieties 
thrive  in  a  poor,  gravelly  soil,  but  most  kinds  re- 
quire a  deep,  rich  loam,  containing  a  considerable 
percentage  of  lime,  in  order  to  produce  superior  figs. 
A  moderate  proportion  of  gravel  tends  to  keep  the 
soil  warm  and  is  desirable,  but  the  soil  must  be  rich. 

Propagation,  by  Cuttings. — The  fig  tree  is  easily 
propagated  by  the  methods  commonly  practiced  with 
fruit  trees.  It  may  be  budded  or  grafted,  but  is 
most  readily  grown  from  cuttings.  These  may  be 
planted  where  the  trees  are  to  stand  or  rooted  in  the 
nursery  rows  and  transplanted  later  to  the  orchard 
site.  Which  method  is  advisable  for  any  particular 
site  depends  upon  the  conditions  there.  If  the  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  of  the  proposed  location  are 
favorable  to  the  uninterrupted  growth  of  cuttings, 
it  is  better  and  cheaper  to  plant  them  directly  in  the 
field.  If  there  is  any  doubt  on  these  points,  or  if  the 
proper  care  and  attention  cannot  be  given  them,  the 
better  plan  is  to  plant  trees  with  good  roots  and 
well-formed  heads,  grown  under  favorable  conditions 
by  a  nurseryman.  The  best  time  for  making  cuttings 
is  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  when  the  fig  tree  is 
comparatively  dormant.  Cuttings  may  be  made  of 
either  one-year  or  two-year-old  wood.  If  the  cut- 
tings are  to  be  planted  where  they  can  remain,  two- 
year-old  wood  is  preferable,  as  longer  cuttings  can 
be  secured,  but  if  they  are  to  be  planted  in  nursery, 
yearling  wood  is  best.  In  either  case  the  wood  when 
freshly  cut  should  disclose  a  moist  surface,  covered 
with  small,  whitish,  milky  drops.  If  dry  when  cut, 
it  should  be  discarded.  The  length  of  the  cutting 
must  be  regulated  by  the  condition  of  the  soil.  If 
this  is  moist  and  likely  to  remain  so,  the  cuttings 
may  be  12  to  18  inches  long.  If  the  surface  soil  is 
dry,  the  cutting  should  be  sufficiently  long  to  have 
its  lower  end  in  moist  soil.  On  very  dry  soils  this 
may  require  a  cutting  3  or  4  feet  in  length,  though 
such  long  cuttings  are  rarely  needed,  and  in  no  case 
except  when  they  are  to  be  planted  directly  in  the 
orchard.  In  making  the  cuttings  care  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  lower  cut  be  made  just  below  a  joint 
or  node  and  the  upper  one  just  above  a  joint.  The 
best  cutting  is  one  which  terminates  in  a  bud  and 
has  a  smooth,  clean  cut  just  below  a  joint  at  its 
base.  No  matter  what  the  length  of  the  cutting,  it 
should  always  be  planted  so  deeply  that  but  one 
joint  protrudes  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  This 
will  prevent  the  drying  out  of  the  cutting  by  the  ac- 
tion of  sun  and  wind.  It  is  better  to  have  the  top 
bud  covered  with  earth  than  to  leave  a  high  stump 
projecting  above  the  surface. 

Fig  trees  may  be  grown  from  single  eyes  or  short 
tips,  in  boxes  filled  with  moist  sand,  set  in  frames 
and  covered  with  cloth  to  keep  the  soil  moist  and 
cool.  These  will  make  fine  trees  in  time,  but  they 
generally  require  to  be  a  year  older  than  those 
grown  from  large  cuttings  before  they  are  suitable 
for  planting  in  orchard.  Great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  removing  fig  cuttings  or  plants  from  one 
place  to  another.  They  dry  out  readily  and  a  few 
moments  exposure  to  the  sun  or  hot,  dry  wind  will 
seriously  damage  them.  They  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  become  dry,  and  should  be  wrapped  in  wet 
sacks  or  cloths  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  trees  or 
from  the  propagating  bed.  Cuttings  partially  dry 
may  be  revived  by  soaking  in  water,  but  lig  roots 
once  dry  are  dead  and  incapable  of  restoration  to 
life.  

Green  Manuring  of  Orchard. 


We  alluded  briefly  last  week  to  the  conclusions  on 
green  manure  plants  for  orchard  use  reached  by 
Isaac  Ford  of  Redlands  through  his  experiments 
covering  several  winters.  As  the  matter  is  of  such 
wide  interest  in  our  fruit  regions  we  give  fuller 
details  from  Mr.  Ford's  essay  as  read  before  the 
Redlands  Farmers'  Club: 

Unsatisfactory  Plants. — To  prevent  soil  wash  and 
supply  this  needed  humus  and  nitrogen  many  here 
have  experimented  with  various  green  crops,  sowing 
mostly  barley  or  other  cereals  in  the  early  fall.  If 
these  are  plowed  under  at  the  right  time  they  surely 
supply  humus,  but  nothing  else,  and  left  a  little  too 
late,  before  being  turned  under,  the  planter  will 
most  certainly  never  repeat  the  experiment, 
and  will  be  fortunate  if  he  gets  his  land  in  any  sort 
of  order  before  the  following  winter. 

Others  have  tried  cow-peas,  or  field  peas  as  they 
are  sometimes  called.  A  large  quantity  of  these 
were  sown  here  the  past  season,  only  to  furnish  food 
for  the  pigeons,  who  are  especially  fond  of  the  seed. 
The  cow-pea  is  really  a  bean,  and  will  not  grow  dur 
ing  the  cold  weather. 

Crimson,  and  other  varieties  of  clover,  including 


the  native  burr-clover,  as  well  as  vetches  of  different 
kinds,  have  also  been  tried  here,  but  are  rather  diffi- 
cult to  start  during  the  hot  weather  of  late  summer, 
and  will  not  grow  during  the  cooler  months.  Many  of 
these  might  prove  valuable  near  the  coast,  where 
the  climate  is  moister  and  cooler  during  the  late 
summer. 

The  flowering,  or  sweet  pea,  makes  a  strong 
growth  towards  spring,  but  grows  slowly  during  the 
early  part  of  the  winter,  when,  to  protect  the  soil, 
the  growth  should  be  the  heaviest. 

The  square-podded  pea,  as  sent  out  from  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  this  State,  did 
not  do  at  all  well  with  me,  though  planted  under 
favorable  conditions. 

Promising  Plants. — Several  of  our  native  lupines 
seem  to  succeed  fairy  well  as  green  mature  plants, 
and  we  shall  look  with  much  interest  on  experiments 
with  the  different  varieties.  They  seem  to  succeed 
best  on  light,  sandy  soils. 

What  variety  of  nitrogen-storing  plant  will  then 
fulfill  the  conditions  of  vigorous  growth  during  the 
early  winter  months,  thereby  supplying  humus  and 
preventing  soil  washing,  besides  furnishing  a 
quantity  of  the  most  necessary,  as  well  as  the  most 
expensive,  of  our  fertilizing  materials,  some  plant, 
too,  whose  seed  can  be  readily  and  cheaply  procured? 

From  several  years'  experience  in  my  own  orchard 
I  would  answer — the  Blue  Prussian,  or  field  pea  of 
commerce,  or  the  Canadian  field  pea.  If  properly 
sown,  these  will  make  a  heavy  growth  before  the, 
heavy  rains  of  winter,  do  not  harden  or  dry  out  the 
ground,  as  barley  or  other  cereals  do,  are  readily  m 
turned  under  in  the  early  spring,  and  are  not  ex- 
pensive, when  one  considers  their  value. 

Good  Points  About  the  Field  Pea. — Several  times 
the  past  winter,  when  the  heavy  rains  were  washing 
a  large  amount  of  top  soil  even  from  orchards  that 
were  carefully  furrowed  out,  the  water  from  my  own 
orchard,  where  the  surface  was  thickly  covered  with 
a  rank  growth  of  peas,  was  almost  clear  enough  to 
drink — a  very  striking  object  lesson  of  the  value  of 
this  plant  as  a  protection  from  washing. 

Again,  when  after  a  rain  we  had  a  "cold  snap," 
making  all  of  us  who  had  golden  crops  on  the  trees 
feel  a  little  anxious,  the  moisture  remaining  in  the 
pea  vines  took  up,  or  absorbed,  the  cold,  the  same 
as  the  irrigation  water  often  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, thereby  preventing  the  slightest  damage  to 
the  tenderest  shoots  of  the  orange  trees;  though  un- 
fortunately for  the  peas,  killing  nearly  all  the  seed 
pods  of  the  latter.  Peas  also  keep  the  soil  from 
drying  out  so  rapidly,  and  after  a  norther,  when 
other  ground  was  dry  and  hard,  that  under  the  pea 
vines  was  quite  damp. 

Again,  the  contrast  of  ground  sown  to  peas  only, 
with  that  sown  to  a  mixture  of  peas  and  oats,  or 
peas  and  rye,  after  the  same  had  been  turned  under, 
was  quite  apparent.  The  former  was  mellow  and 
loose,  while  the  latter  was  very  much  harder,  and 
did  not  work  up  so  readily. 

Peas  are  so  much  more  succulent  than  the  cereals 
that  they  rot  quicker;  and  the  great  mass  of  tubercle- 
covered  roots  most  certainly  loosens  and  mellows  our 
heavy  clay  soils,  as  well  as  furnishes  the  material 
most  essential  to  plant  growth. 

How  and  When  tn  Plant  Peas. — From  September 
15th  to  October  15th,  after  thoroughly  irrigating 
and  harrowing  all  the  ground  where  peas  are  to  be 
sown,  broadcast  or  drill  150  pounds  Blue  Prussian 
or  Canadian  peas,  with  from  200  to  500  pounds  of 
dissolved  bone,  to  the  acre,  depending  on  the  age  of 
the  orchard.  On  sandy  or  light  soils  300  to  400 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash  per  acre  might  be  used 
in  addition  to  the  bone.  As  soon  as  possible  after 
sowing  cultivate  both  ways,  to  get  peas  under,  theu 
furrow  the  ground  out  so  that  it  can  be  irrigated,  if 
necessary. 

The  thorough  mellowness  and  dampness  of  soil 
before  planting  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on. 
Peas  will  not  germinate  where  ground  is  dry,  or  if 
the  plants  do  come  up  the  hot  sun  will  kill  them  un- 
less they  have  abundant  moisture  from  below  to 
draw  from.  If  rains  do  not  come  early,  irrigate. 
Peas  are  a  moisture-loving  plant,  liking  rich,  moist 
soil,  though  after  fully  grown  they  absorb  a  large 
amount  of  their  moisture  from  the  air,  in  this  way 
not  drying  out  the  ground,  as  do  barley  aud  other 
cereals. 

IIoio  and  When  in  Plow  Under  Our  Crop. — From 
observation,  I  believe  the  orange  tree  should  be  dis- 
turbed as  little  as  possible  during  the  blooming  sea- 
son, and  to  gain  this  end  I  endeavor  to  plow  my  peas 
under  some  time  early  in  February.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  they  contain  the  most  nitrogen 
when  the  seed  pods  are  fully  ripe,  but  before  the 
vines  begin  to  die.  Before  plowing  I  sow  300  pounds 
gypsum  or  land  plaster  to  the  acre,  to  rot  the  vines 
and  set  free  the  plant  food  contained  in  them.  An- 
other fertilizing  with  dissolved  bone  may  also  be 
given  at  this  time,  the  same  as  before  planting. 

Before  plowing  I  run  a  smoother  over  enough 
peas  for  a  day's  plowing,  to  mash  them  to  the 
ground,  and  theu  plow  under  with  a  sharp  rolling 
coulter  and  chain  on  the  plow.  If  plowed  under  as 
early  as  February,  first  leave  the  ground  as  rough 
as  possible  to  catch  all  the  later  rains,  plowing 
toward  the  trees. 
At  the  low  price  of  seed  it  hardly  pays  to  raise  it 
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in  an  orchard,  as  peas  thickly  sown,  while  making  a 
larger  amount  of  green  manure,  produce  less  seed 
than  those  sown  thinner. 

Other  Fertilizers.— In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that 
while  peas  are  extremely  helpful  to  an  orchard,  in 
the  ways  mentioned,  yet  they  alone  will  not  take  the 
place  of  thorough  cultivation  and  complete  fertili- 
zation. 

Several  have  asked  me  if  green  peas  would  not 
supply  all  the  fertilizer  needed  for  an  orchard.  Most 
assuredly  not.  As  indicated,  they  supply  but  one  of 
the  three  materials  needed— nitrogen.  Phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  have  to  be  supplied  when  needed. 
That  peas  help  an  orchard  very  materially,  however, 
is  shown  by  the  increased  thriftiness  and  greenness 
of  the  foliage,  the  quantity  of  fine  fruit,  and  the  per- 
ceptibly increasing  mellowness  and  richness  of  the 
soil. 


THE  DAIRY. 

Hints  on  the  Handling  of  Tlilk. 


It  is  very  true  that  in  the  face  of  the  many  prop- 
ositions for  the  prevention  of  taints  to  milk  we  are 
apt  to  overlook  the  fact  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
one's  surroundings  and  methods  that  taints  are  very 
unlikely  to  appear.  This  is  the  idea  in  the  very  sug- 
.  gestive  ten  points  which  Prof.  E.  H.  Farrington 
made  in  a  recent  address  at  the  Wisconsin  dairy- 
men's convention.  If  our  creamerymen  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  milk  producers  to  these  points 
they  might  save  themselves  much  anxiety  and  loss. 

First. — The  cow  stable  should  be  a  comfortable  and 
clean  place,  thoroughly  drained  and  dry.  Ventila- 
tion is  best  secured  by  some  well  constructed  and 
easily  operated  device,  rather  than  by  loose  boards 
or  accidental  holes  in  a  window.  The  sides  and  ceil- 
ing of  the  stable  will  be  purified  by  a  coating  of 
whitewash,  which  can  be  applied  very  efficiently 
with  a  spray  pump.  In  Denmark  some  dairymen 
are  required  to  whitewash  their  stables  at  least  four 
times  a  year. 

In  this  country  some  cow  stables  are  covered  with 
straw  or  old  hay  placed  on  boards  set  from  two  to 
six  inches  apart.  No  amount  of  whitewash  will  keep 
such  a  ceiling  in  a  sanitary  condition.  The  chaff  and 
loose  straw  that  filters  through  these  wide  cracks  is 
a  constant  source  of  contamination  during  milking 
time ;  and  the  floor  above  the  cows  ought  to  be  as 
tight  as  the  sides  of  the  stable.  The  stable  should 
be  cleaned  out  at  least  twice  a  day,  and  this  cleaning 
ought  to  include  the  manger  as  well  as  the  gutter 
behind  the  cow. 

Second.— Healthy  cows  will  produce  pure  milk; 
and  bloody  milk,  or  that  from  a  sick  cow,  must  never 
be  sold  to  anyone,  or  used  for  home  consumption  in 
the  farmer's  family.  Milk  should  not  be  used  until 
one  full  week  after  the  cow  has  calved.  Cows  that 
have  any  sores  that  refuse  to  heal  should  be  disposed 
of  at  once.  This  is  especially  dangerous  where  such 
sores  occur  in  a  cow's  udder. 

The  pride  and  satisfaction  experienced  by  dairy- 
men who  have  found  from  a  test,  by  a  veterinarian, 
that  the  cows  they  are  milking  are  free  from  tuber- 
culosis, is  ample  reward  for  the  expense  of  such  a 
test,  and  should  not  be  neglected  by  any  cow  owner. 

Th inf.—  Every  cow  should  have  her  toilet  attended 
to  before  each  milking.  All  loose  hair  and  dirt  ought 
to  be  brushed  from  the  cow's  flanks  and  udder,  so 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  anything  but  milk  drop- 
ping into  the  milk  pail.  Washing  the  cow's  udder 
and  wiping  it  dry  before  each  milking  is  better  than 
a  brush  cleaning. 

Fourth. — The  milker's  toilet  should  be  attended  to 
as  well  as  that  of  the  cow,  and  the  milker  should 
always  milk  with  clean,  dry  hands.  Long  finger 
nails  must  be  sacrificed,  and  a  sore  finger  covered 
with  a  clean  rag,  at  least  during  milking. 

Fifth. — Musty  feed  or  decayed  ensilage  should 
never  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  cow  stable,  as  the 
milk  may  become  contaminated  by  it,  even  though 
the  cows  are  not  fed  such  substances.  Milk  easily 
and  quickly  absorbs  bad  odors  when  it  has  a  chance. 
It  is  much  more  effectual  to  remove  the  cause  of  un- 
wholesome smells  or  tastes  in  milk  than  it  is  to  try 
to  purify  the  milk  after  it  has  become  contaminated. 

The  cows  should  never  be  allowed  to  drink  from 
pond  boles,  but  an  abundant  supply  of  clean  well, 
spring,  or  running  water,  should  always  be  accessi- 
ble to  them. 

Sixth. — After  milking  each  cow  the  milk  should  be 
carried  from  the  stable  to  some  clean  place  where  it 
is  protected  from  gusts  of  dirt,  strained,  aerated 
and  cooled  at  once. 

The  milk  strainer  should  be  a  flannel  cloth,  or  at 
least  four  thicknesses  of  cheese  cloth.  Nearly  all 
the  milk  aerators  are  efficient  and  valuable  utensils 
for  any  dairyman  to  own  and  use,  but  until  one  is 
obtained  its  place  can  be  partially  filled  by  a  tin 
dipper  and  more  or  less  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
milker.  The  large  can  into  which  each  pail  or  bucket 
of  milk  is  strained  should  be  placed  in  cold  water,  and 
after  each  contribution  of  warm  milk  this  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  and  stirred  with  a  clean  dipper  or 


wooden  paddle.  During  the  first  hour  after  milking 
the  warm  milk  in  the  large  can  should  be  dipped  by 
raising  the  dipper  full  of  milk  a  few  feet  above  the 
can  and  pouring  this  milk  back  into  the  can,  so  as  to 
thoughly  aerate  the  milk.  When  the  milk  has  been 
aerated  in  the  best  possible  way  the  can  should  not 
be  tightly  covered,  but  left  open  to  a  free  circulation 
of  pure  air,  although  protected  from  any  flying  dust. 

The  can  of  milk  should  be  set  in  a  large  tank  of 
water  that  is,  if  possible,  as  low  as  fifty  degrees 
Fahr.,  and  will  remain  at  this,  or  a  lower  tempera- 
ture, until  the  milk  is  taken  to  the  creamery. 

Seventh. — Never  pour  warm  milk  into  cold  milk, 
but  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  cans  to  keep  each 
milking  separate  until  the  milk  has  become  thor- 
oughly cooled. 

Eighth. — The  milk  cans  should  be  covered  with  a 
canvas  or  cloth  during  transportation  to  the  cream- 
ery, in  order  to  protect  the  milk  from  dust  and  mud. 
Some  dairymen  -provide  a  cover  for  each  can.  This 
is  made  like  the  finger  of  a  glove,  open  at  one  end, 
and  can  be  easily  slipped  on  or  off  the  milk  can. 

Ninth.  —  When  milk  is  delivered  at  the  creamery  it 
ought  not  to  be  warmer  than  sixty  degrees  F.,  or 
colder  than  forty  degrees  F.  No  sour  or  tainted 
smell  should  be  perceptible  when  the  can  cover  is 
first  removed. 

An  acidity  test  of  the  milk  should  show  less  than 
two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  acid,  and  the  last  quart 
poured  from  the  bottom  of  the  can  ought  to  be  free 
from  sediment. 

Tenth. — Unclean  tinware  is  probably  the  most 
common  cause  of  tainted  milk.  En  order  to  remedy 
this  defect  the  skim  milk  should  be  emptied  from  the 
cans  as  soon  as  they  are  returned  from  the  cream- 
ery, then  rinse  them  with  cold  water,  to  remove  the  j 
film  of  milk  from  the  tin,  wash  both  the  outside,  in-  I 
side  and  cover  of  each  can  with  warm  water,  using  I 
a  brush  to  clean  the  seams  and  cracks  of  the  can. 
After  this  thorough  scrubbing  scald  the  clean  tin- 
ware with  boiling  water  and  leave  it  in  a  clean  place 
to  drain  and  air  until  needed  for  use.  This  thorough 
cleaning  should  be  given  to  the  milk  pails,  tin  strain- 
ers and  strainer  cloth,  as  well  as  to  the  cans  used 
for  carrying  the  milk  to  the  creamery.  All  the 
clean  utensils  should  be  left  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays  if  possible. 

If  every  creamery  patron  and  butter  maker  would 
pledge  their  sacred  honor  to  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  this  common  command  the  patent  bacteria 
and  magic  mystery  of  expert  cream  ripening  would 
pass  into  oblivion. 

Pasteurization  has  been  one  of  the  recent  fads  in 
dairy  work,  but  after  one  has  mastered  the  mystery 
of  the  long  word,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  process, 
he  finds  that  it  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  jail  or 
gallows  in  a  community.  He  realizes  that  pure  milk 
does  not  need  pasteurization  any  more  than  pure 
people  need  a  prison. 


and  heals  up  much  quic  ker  than  where  they  are  left 
to  "bleed  profusely." 

I  prefer  mild  weather  for  the  operation,  either  fall 
or  spring;  but  in  an  emergency  would  dehorn  at  any 
time.  I  think  at  about  one  year  old  they  heal 
quicker,  art  easier  handled  and  can  give  the  head 
a  better  appearance.  It  is  an  operation  we  do  not 
like  to  perform,  but  self-preservation  is  the  first  law 
of  nature. 

Cost  of  Oleomargarine. 

Commissioner  Weitiug  of  New  York  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  cost  of  making  oleomargarine.  The 
information  is  official,  and  was  obtained  from  the 
manufacturers  when  under  oath  before  the  Congres- 
sional committee.    Here  is  the  table:  • 

34  lbs.  neutral  laid,  SXc  per  lb  $1.32 

••'J  His.  oled  oil  3kc  per  lb  -iv, 

12  lbs.  cotiouseed  oil,  4c  per  lb   4tt 

IK  lbs.  milk,  Ic  per  lb  |m 

S»  lbs.  sail,  about  Ic  per  lb  

Trace  of  color  oil 

UB  lbs    ta.si 

Tubs  per  1(10  lbs   5u 

'1'ax  per  l(ju  lbs   2.UU 

Cost  of  uiixiuR  per  1U)  lbs  i.uu 

NtM  cost  at  Chicago  per  100  His.  (at  manufactory)  W.41 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

The  Place  of  the  Sheep  in  Agriculture. 


Ways  to  Dishorn. 


A  Ritrai.  reader  recently  asked  for  ways  of  dis- 
horning and  we  cited  the  potash  method.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  experience  which  a  Missouri  dairy- 
man gives  to  Governor  Hoard's  paper  is  certainly 
very  gentle:  The  first  day  after  the  calf  had  sucked 
itself  full  it  will  lie  down  and  sleep  some,  and  then 
you  can  go  to  it,  open  the  hair  where  the  little  horn 
is  to  come,  and  you  will  find  a  little  naked  spot  where 
there  is  not  any  hair.  Just  put  a  little  common 
potash  on  that  spot,  and  it  won't  wake  it  up  and  the 
horn  will  never  grow.  By  common  potash  I  mean 
common  box  lye,  that  they  make  soft  soap  out  of. 
Take  a  soft  wooden  stick  to  put  it  on  with;  don't  put 
on  too  much;  just  wet  the  little  button,  as  we  call  it, 
is  all  that  is  needed.  Then  the  next  day  go  and  feel 
of  it,  and  if  the  spot  has  a  little  dent  there,  which  it 
will  have  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  then 
it  is  dead,  and  in  a  short  time  a  little  scale  will  come 
off,  and  then  the  hair  will  grow,  and  be  as  smooth  as 
a  muley  can  be.  If  there  is  no  dent  there 
the  next  day,  then  you  must  put  on  a  little  more, 
but  that  is  seldom  needed,  and  I  think  it  is  so  much 
better  to  have  the  horns  off.  Our  dairy  cattle  have 
no  use  for  them  now,  and  I  think  it  merciful  to  kill 
the  horn  when  the  calf  is  so  little,  and  it  can  be  done 
without  even  waking  the  calf  up  out  of  its  sleep. 

Dishorning  Cattle. — Adam  Stevens  of  Washington 
shows  how  the  handling  of  cattie  is  done  on  out- 
upper  coast.    He  says:    We  have  cut  the  horns  off 
of  some  500  head  of  cattle,  all  ages,  from  calves  a 
few  weeks  old,  to  very  old  cows;  have  never  known 
any  loss  from  the  operation.    I  do  not  think  it  is  as 
severe  an  operation  as  castration.    We  use  Haaf's 
dehorning  saw.    It  should>  be  kept  sharp.    Confine  [ 
the  animal  to  be  dehorned  in  a  chute,  so  it  cannot 
hurt  itself;  secure  its  head,  so  it  cannot  move;  cut  i 
through  the  skin  on  the  poll  to  the  bone;  insert  the  ! 
saw,  and  saw  through  the  bone  in  such  shape  as  to 
leave  the  head  with  the  appearance  of  a  natural 
;l  muley."    To  stop  the  blood,  take  a  small  pair  of  ■ 
pliers,  with  jaws  like  a  file,  catch  the  end  of  the  j 
artery  from  which  the  blood  flows  in  a  jet,  and  pull  I 
it  out;  it  will  break  off  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  I 
the    end    closes,   the     blood    stops  immediately, 


An  Eastern  Farmers'  Institute  address  on  sheep 
husbandry  furnishes  several  suggestions  which  are 
applicable  everywhere,  and  should  be  considered  by 
Californians  who  are  convinced  that  a  little  more 
diversification  would  profit  them. 

Sheep  mi  Small  Farms. Sheep  are  well  adapted  to 
the  small  farmer,  and  especially  so  when  he  is  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  save  anything  on  the  farm  and  turn 
it  into  a  marketable  product.  Sheep  will  aid  in  keep- 
ing the  farm  clean  during  the  growing  season,  and 
will,  in  doing  this,  consume  much  which  would  other- 
wise go  to  waste.  While  some  grain  will  be  better 
for  them,  they  can  be  kept  thrifty  with  roughness  if 
they  are  comfortably  sheltered  in  bad  weather  ;  butf 
!  the  small  farmer  cau  only  afford  to  keep  good  sheep, 
and  then  give  them  good  care.  On  the  small  farm 
necessity  compels  the  making  the  most  of  every 
thing,  and  this  cannot  be  done  with  sheep  unless  :* 
good  grade  is  kept  and  they  are  given  careful  trea* 
]  ment,  so  that  the  best  growth  of  wool  and  muttoii 
may  be  secured.  If  this  is  done,  even  with  low  price* 
for  wool,  a  fair  profit  may  be  realized,  and  there  is  no, 
class  of  stock  which  will  pay  a  better  profit  for  a 
little  better  attention  given  them  than  sheep.  Sheep 
do  not  bear  close  confinement  well,  and  will  thrive 
better  if  allowed  to  run  out.  We  believe  that  the 
!  sheep  industry  is  on  the  eve  of  better  times  ;  many 
;  things  tend  to  create  this  belief,  and,  if  it  be  correct, 
it  is  a  good  time  for  those  already  in  the  sheep  busi- 
ness to  stick  to  it  and  redouble  their  efforts  for  im- 
provement. Moderation,  however,  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  Many  farmers  will  not  believe  that  they 
are  engaged  in  a  business  unless  they  are  engaged  in 
it  big,  and  if  they  get  into  it  that  way  and  lose,  they 
are  liable  to  blame  those  who  induced  them  to  en- 
gage in  it  at  all.  The  farmer  who  has  had  some  ex- 
perience with  sheep  will  be  a  safe  man  to  re-engage 
in  the  business  now,  and  increase  his  operations  with 
the  rise  that  seems  apparent. 

What  Sheep  Can  Do. — There  never  was  a  time  in 
the  history  of  this  country  when  mutton  was  more 
appreciated  than  it  is  now;  the  same  is  true  of  those 
breeds  of  sheep  that  have  been  steadily  improved  in 
the  hands  of  skillful  breeders.    There  is  a  constantly 
increasing  population  that  has  an  increasing  desire 
to  consume  good  mutton.    This  being  so,  why  should 
not  an  industry  which  has  for  some  time  been  in  close 
straits  be  among  the  first  to  start  on  the  up  grade, 
when  other  things  start  in  that  direction,  as  they 
must  eventually  do  ?    Moderation  in  all  things  is  a 
very  good  guiding  principle,  and  the  sheep  business 
forms  no  exception  to  its  application.    When  the 
business  has  been  placed  where  it  belongs,  however, 
determination  is  another  very  good  element.  The 
man  that  plants  all  of  his  land  to  potatoes  when  they 
are  high,  and  quits  when  they  are  low,  never  hits  a 
good  market*  for  them.    So  with  all  other  lines  of 
farming  and  stock  raising,  and  the  flock  master  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.    I  do  not  advise  every  man 
to  go  into  sheep  raising  on  a  large  scale,  but  1  do 
believe  that  from  ten  to  twenty-five  sheep  on  every 
farm  in  Schuyler  county  would  be  a  paying  invest- 
ment, and  I  believe  that  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about.    I  have  taken  care  of  sheep  ever  since  1  was 
large  enough  to  drive  them  from  the  pasture.  I 
would  say  to  the  man  with  forty  acres  of  land:  "(Jet 
you  ten  ewes,  and  you  will  not  miss  what  they  eat. 
and  they  will  pay  your  taxes  in  the  fall  with  their 
lambs,  and  buy  you  a  nice  Sunday  outfit,  from  your 
feet  to  the  top  of  your  head,  in  the  spring  with  their 
wool,  and  you  will  be  a  better  man  for  handling 
them."    When  we  say  "  good  sheep,"  we  mean  good 
individuals  of  the  kind  you  select,  which  must  be  one 
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of  the  mutton  breeds,  for  there  is  no  money  in  sheep 
for  wool  alone.  I  would  rather  pay  $25  for  an  ewe 
that  was  worth  it  than  to  get  twenty-five  ewes 
only  worth  $1  apiece.  If  you  are  not  able  to  buy  ten, 
buy  two  good  ewes,  and,  with  good  care,  you  will  be 
surprised  how  soon  you  will  have  a  nice  flock  of  good 
sheep,  that  you  will  be  proud  of,  and  you  will  take 
pleasure  in  feeding  them.  If  you  buy  a  lot  of  old 
broken  down  inferior  ewes  because  you  can  get  them 
cheap,  you  will  become  disgusted  with  them  in  a  lit- 
tle while  and  say  there  is  no  money  in  sheep.  It  don't 
cost  any  more  to  keep  a  good  sheep  than  a  poor  one, 
it  only  costs  a  little  more  in  the  beginning. 

Home  Food  Supply. — I  do  not  understand  why 
farmers  do  not  keep  more  sheep  and  butcher  them  at 
home  for  their  own  use.  It  is  the  healthiest  meat 
there  is  to  eat.  You  can  eat  the  fattest  mutton  and 
there  will  be  no  grease  come  up  in  your  throat,  like 
from  eating  pork;  it  will  cure  the  summer  complaint 
in  children,  and  beef  will  not  do  that  ;  it  will  keep  as 
long  again  as  beef  or  pork  in  warm  weather,  without 
salt.  A  ham  of  mutton,  boiled,  will  keep  as  long 
again  as  boiled  beef  or  pork  in  hot  weather,  and  be 
good  for  food.  They  are  small  and  easy  to  butcher, 
BOt  taking  much  more  time  for  a  man  to  dress  a  sheep 
than  for  his  wife  to  dress  a  chicken  The  way  we  do 
it:  Keep  them  off  of  feed  for  twelve  hours,  take  a 
small  rope  and  tie  hind  feet  together,  so  that  you  can 
put  a  gamble  with  a  notch  in  each  end  that  wili  hold 
their  feet  about  It;  inches  apart ;  hang  up,  so  head 
will  clear  the  ground  ;  cut  off  the  head  with  one  lick 


with  axe,  rip  the  hide  from  foot  to  foot,  and  down  in 
front  cut  hole  into  hollow;  take  funnel  filled  with  cold 
water,  then  skin  down  the  front,  take  out  the  en- 
trails ;  then  take  your  time  for  the  rest  of  the  job. 
It  is  the  inside,  instead  of  the  wool,  that  makes  them 
taste.  Some  people  think  they  can  taste  the  wool  in 
mutton.  I  am  afraid  to  kill  some  I  bought  in  '95  for 
fear  I  would  taste  the  money. 


The  Wool  Tariff. 


Sheep  Advancing  in  New  York. 


T.  E.  Cross,  a  New  York  flock  owner,  writes  to 
the  Country  Gentlentan',  claiming  that  there  is  quite  a 
demand  for  sheep  now,  and  it  will  not  be  strange  to 
see  the  value  of  a  good  flock  double  in  the  next  year. 
Farmers  are  much  like  a  flock  of  sheep — when  one 
goes  a  particular  way  the  rest  are  crazy  to  follow, 
and  if  some  want  to  sell  sheep,  all  join  in  the  pro- 
cession and  run  the  price  down  to  nothing.  This  has 
been  the  case  nearly  all  over  the  United  States,  and 
the  result  is  that  sheep  have  been  sold  until  there 
are  not  many  left  in  the  Eastern  States,  where 
millions  used  to  be  kept,  and  cows  have  been  in  such 
demand  that  the  price  on  them  has  reached  a  figure 
where  a  man  must  have  a  market  better  than  the 
average  for  his  product,  else  he  cannot  afford  to  pay 
it.  Now  the  reaction  has  started;  and  with  butter 
at  10  cents  a  pound  and  upward  and  milk  at  50  cents 
per  can  at  the  railroad  station,  and  begging  for 
buyers  at  that,  it  will  not  be  surprising  to  see  things 
reversed  in  the  next  two  or  three  years. 


The  prospect  for  a  generally  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment of  the  wool  schedule  in  the  new  tariff  bill  looks 
slight  at  this  writing,  says  the  Country  Gentleman. 
The  amendments  proposed  by  the  Senate  Committee 
do  not  seem  to  suit  the  manufacturers  much  better 
than  the  growers.  Senator  Mantle  of  Montana  de- 
clares that  he  will  propose  on  the  floor  the  amend- 
I  ment  agreed  upon  by  the  Senators  from  the  wool- 
1  growing  States,  putting  a  minimum  duty  of  5  cents 
per  pound  on  carpet  wool  costing  8  cents  per  pound 
or  less,  with  an  advance  of  one-half  cent  per  pound 
in  duty  with  each  one  cent  per  pound  in  value.  He 
is  very  much  opposed  to  the  dividing  line  of  10  cents 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Committee,  and  agrees  with 
other  critics  of  the  schedule  that  it  will  become 
profitable  to  sell  foreign  wool  valued  at  12  cents  just 
within  the  lO-cent  limit,  free  of  duty  to  the  pur- 
chaser, the  reduction  of  price  being  more  than  made 
up  in  the  duty  saved.  He  considers  the  minimum 
limit  of  4  cents  per  pound  ridiculously  inadequate  for 
the  development  of  American  wool  interests,  and 
will  make  a  great  fight,  with  the  other  Western 
Senators,  to  secure  an  advance.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  carpet  manufacturers  not  only  demand  a 
reduction  below  the  minimum  of  4  cents  per  pound, 
but  they  propose  raising  the  dividing  line  to  12 
cents  if  there  is  more  than  one  rate  of  duty  on  carpet 
wools.  It  is  a  good  time  for  sheepmen  to  write  en- 
ergetically to  their  Senators. 


The  Raker  &  Hamilton  Hcadcr 


LEET    REAR  UIEW. 


(Manufactured  by  Us  at  the  "Benicia  Agricultural  Works." 

■rtt  T7  ESCRIPTION  r  ifci 

FRAME— Angle  steel  2x3  inches,  trussed  with  five  rods  and  wooden  supports,  making  a  very  rigid  frame.    The  front  side  is  strengthened  with  a  2x8  timber 

bolted  to  ft,  making  it  impossible  for  the  frame  to  get  out  of  true;  and  the  diagonal  braces  are  of  iron,  backed  with  wood  to  give  them  stiffness. 
IWHEELS— Main  wheel  has  10-inch  tire,  with  I-inch  spokes.    Grain  wheel  has  fj-inch  tire,  with  i-inch  spokes. 

I CUTTER  BAR — Angle  steel,  Laufenhurg  patent,  with  7-inch  malleable  guards  having  bent  points  which  act  as  lifters  to  pick  up  lodged  grain,  and  are  placed  3 
inches  apart.  .  . 

SICKLE— End  drive,  with  sections  3x2^  inches  placed  on  top.    It  can  be  given  two  different  motions,  thereby  adapting  it  to  various  conditions  of  grain. 

DRAPER— 40-inch,  with  extra  top  draper  in  spout;  with  clutch  to  stop  motion  of  draper  when  cutting  without  stopping  header.  The  draper  and  reel  are  driven 
with  malleable  chain.  .  .     .         •-.  ^ 

MASTER  GEAR— Is  22  inches  in  diameter,  thereby  getting  greater  power  from  the  main  wheel.  Our  system  of  gearing  does  away  with  the  old-fashioned 
long  jack  shaft  used  on  center-stroke  headers,  and  which  are  a  constant  source  of  expense  from  breakages,  to  say  nothing  of  the  annoyance  and  loss  occa- 
sioned when  a  breakage  occurs.    We  overcome  this  by  using  a  smaller  gear,  and  driving  the  sickle  from  the  end,  reducing  the  friction  to  a  minimum. 

LEVER  SPRING— We  use  our  "  Little  Giant"  between  the  pole  and  lever,  the  same  as  we  have  used  for  years. 

TONGUE— We  use  the  forked  tongue  or  push  pole,  made  of  two  pieces,  which  prevents  warping. 

TILLER  WHEEL— Is  center-flanged,  with  4-inch  face. 

SPOUT— The  outer  lower  end  is  supported  by  an  iron  rod  connected  with  the  spout-supporting  arm. 

Wla.  C\n\**i  that  by  using  an  end-stroke  pitman  we  save  largely  in  power,  the  action  being  direct.  We  get  a  lighter  draft  machine  by  saving  such 
W  e  vldim  power,  and  do  away  with  the  old-style  pitmau  and  pitman  driver,  and,  lastly,  avoid  breakages  which  could  not  be  avoided  with  the  old-style 
long  jack  shaft.  The  new  master  gear  being  only  22  inches  in  diameter,  weighing  only  53  pounds,  as  against  the  old  one  of  38  inches,  weighing  10S  pounds,  not 
only  gives  us  more  power  and  a  saving  in  weight,  but  will  be  that  much  cheaper  when  required  to  be  renewed. 

This  machine  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.     It  is  far  ahead  of  the  one  made  in  seasons  past.     It  has  no  weak  points  to  cause  trouble  or  expense.    We  rec- 
ommend it  with  a  knowledge  of  its  worth.  .         .  .t  ,,        ,  ...  ,  c  , , 
The  wlwh  construction  is  one  designed  to  combine  all  practical  ideas,  which  have  been  suggested  by  experience,  in  a  machine  that  would  stand  the  test  of  held 
service,  and  give  to  the  purchaser  a  full  equivalent  for  his  money;  we  have  succeeded. 

DON'T    PLACE    VOUR    ORDERS    FOR    HEADERS    UNTIL    YOU    HAVE    SEEN    THE  ABOVE. 

VA/E    ARE    AGENTS    EOR  THE 

. . .  Celebrated  Buffalo  Pitts  Engines,  Niagara  and  Bronson  Threshers  


.  w/  r  1 1  o    U  a    for   Special    Circulars    and  Prices, 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


"  Great  Big  Bluffs." 

I  know  a  man  who  drives  a  team 

That's  much  too  line  for  me, 
Whose  wife  wears  gorgeous  robes  and  shines 

In  high  society ; 
And,  though  they  occupy  a  house 

That's  tilled  with  costly  stuff, 
Some  dav  there'll  be  a  crash,  because 

It's  all' a  great  big  bluff  ! 

I  know  another  who  contrives 

To  make  men  stand  in  awe— 
Who,  what  he  lacks  in  brow,  makes  up 

In  wind  and  brass  and  jaw  ! 
With  elbows  crooked  he  gains  the  front— 

The  scheme  is  plain  enough— 
And  any  one  can  work  it  who 

Puts  up  a  great  big  bluff  I 

The  world  is  full  of  people  who 

Seem  to  just  iloat  along- 
Who  seem  to  rise  up  in  a  day 

And  soar  above  the  throng; 
But,  gentle  reader,  you  must  know, 

If  you  are  up  to  snuff, 
That  with  but  one  in  ten  of  them 

It's  not  a  great  big  bluff ! 

Don't  be  too  envious  of  the  man 

Who  seems  to  spurt  away 
And  leave  you  in  the  rear  to  plod 

Along  from  day  to  day. 
He'll  surely  find  somewhere  ahead 

A  road  that's  steep  and  rough— 
A  road  whereon  is  strewn  the  wreck 

Of  many  a  great  big  bluff  I 

—Cleveland  f.eader. 


Getting  to  Be  a  Man. 


I'm  glad  my  hair  ain't  yallow, 

And  all  curled  up  and  long; 
I'm  glad  my  cheeks  ain't  dimpled, 

And  that  I'm  gittin'  strong! 
I  wisht  my  voice  was  hoarser, 

To  talk  like  Uncle  Dan, 
Because  I  want  to  hurry 

And  git  to  be  a  man  ! 

I'm  glad  the  women  never 

Come  up  to  me  and  say, 
'  Oh,  what  a  purty  little  boy  !  " 

In  that  soft  kind  of  way. 
I  wear  big  shoes,  and  always 

Make  all  the  noise  I  can, 
Because  1  want  to  hurry 

And  git  to  be  a  man  I 

Onct  I  tried  to  chew  tobacker, 

But  couldn't  do  it  quite : 
It  made  me  awful  dizzy— 

They  said  I  was  a  sight. 
But  some  time  when  I'm  older 

I  bet  you  that  I  can  ; 
I  won't  give  up  that  easy, 

'Cause  1  want  to  be  a  man  ! 

I've  got  on  pa's  suspenders — 

Wisht  1  had  whiskers,  too; 
And  that  my  feet  was  bigger 

And  schoolin'  was  all  through  ! 
Wisht  Edison  or  some  one 

Would  come  out  with  a  plan 
To  help  a  boy  to  hurry 

And  git  to  be  a  man  ! 


A  Brave  Revenge. 


"John  Thomas,"  said  a  beautiful 
young  lady  as  she  threw  up  the  sash  of 
the  window  at  which  she  was  standing, 
"  tell  that  dirty  boy  to  get  off  the  stoop 
at  once." 

John  Thomas,  the  liveried  footmau, 
who  was  arranging  the  mats  in  an 
elegant  coupe  before  the  door,  at  once 
moved  towards  the  boy  in  obedience 
to  his  lovely  mistress'  command. 

But  the  boy,  evidently  a  bootblack, 
spared  him  the  trouble  by  arising  at 
once  and  walking  slowly  away. 

He  was  poor,  emaciated,  forlorn 
looking  little  fellow,  with  his  clothes 
hanging  about  him  in  tatters  and  his 
bare  toes  peeping  through  the  wide 
cracks  in  his  ill-mated  shoes,  but  he 
had  as  much  pride  in  his  humble  way 
as  the  fair  lady  at  the  plate-glass  win- 
dow had  in  hers,  and  there  was  an  un- 
mistakable look  of  wounded  dignity  on 
his  begrimed  face  as  he  turned  it  for  an 
instant  in  the  direction  of  the  speaker. 

"  I'll  not  soil  their  stoop  with  my 
rags  again,"  he  thought,  as  the  clear, 
cutting  tones  ceased  and  the  window 
slid  softly  down  to  the  sill. 

But,  having  reached  the  next  pave- 
ment beyond,  he  paused,  and  again 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  lady's  face. 

She  was  extremely  beautiful,  remind- 
ing him  of  one  of  the  bright  prints  he 
had  been  wont  to  admire  at  a  down 
town  bookseller's,  and  for  some  mo- 
ments he  feasted  his  eyes  on  the  charm- 
ing picture  before  him. 

"  A  cat  may  look  at  a  king, "  was  his 
inward  comment.  And,  leaning  against 
a  neighboring  lamppost,  he  watched 
until  she  descended  the  broad  stoop, 


entered  the  carriage  and  was  driven 
away.  Then,  with  a  sigh  and  a  shiver, 
for  it  was  a  cold,  windy  morning,  he 
slowly  shulned  away. 

It  was  some  years  ago,  before  boys' 
lodging-houses  or  other  hospitable  re- 
treats were  thought  of,  and,  like  many 
another  bootblack  and  newsboy  of  that 
period,  when  without  means  he  was 
compelled  to  find  food  and  shelter  as 
best  he  could. 

On  this  morning  he  had  arisen  with 
aching  bones  from  the  interior  of  an 
empty  hogshead,  where  he  had  man- 
aged to  pass  the  night,  and  after  tak- 
ing a  long  look  at  the  rolls  and  coffee 
he  could  not  buy,  had  wandered,  he 
scarcely  knew  how  or  why,  into  the 
present  aristocratic  locality. 

Hungry,  tired  and  cold,  he  scarcely 
had  the  spirit  to  look  about  for  another 
job,  but  midway  down  the  block  he 
espied  two  gentlemen  engaged  in  con- 
versation, and  with  an  effort  he  quick- 
ened his  steps  toward  them. 

"  Have  a  shine,  sir  ?"  he  asked, 
glancing  up  at  the  elder  of  the  two, 
a  stout  old  gentleman,  faultlessly 
dressed  and  carrying  a  gold-headed 
cane. 

Hut  a  cool  "clear  out!"  accom- 
panied with  a  wave  of  the  gold-crested 
stick  was  his  only  reply. 

"Those  young  rascals  ought  to  be 
suppressed  by  the  police  as  a  nuis- 
ance," he  heard  him  remark  to  his 
companion  as  he  turned  away. 

At  another  time  he  would  have  re- 
turned the  old  gentleman's  opinion 
with  a  sarcasm  as  cutting  as  his  own, 
but  now  he  was  quite  too  discouraged 
and  miserable  to  reply,  and,  sitting 
down  this  time  on  the  curbstone,  gave 
himself  up  to  his  own  dismal  thoughts. 

"Might  have  know'd  better'n  ter 
come  over  here  among  the  swells,  any- 
way," was  his  inward  comment,  but  it 
went  no  farther,  for  he  was  now  ac- 
costed by  a  big  countryman,  who,  in 
his  homespun  rig,  looked  fully  as  out  of 
place  on  the  avenue  as  the  young  boot- 
black himself. 

"That's  a  bootblackin'  arrangement, 
ain't  it  ?  "  said  the  man,  nodding  at  the 
box  and  brush. 

The  boy  nodded  in  return. 

"Well,  then,  bub,  you  up  and  gloss 
my  shoes,  will  you  ?  " 

This  bub  was  only  too  glad  to  do  it,  a 
faint  smile  flitting  over  his  face  the 
while. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  "cowhides" 
were,  as  the  owner  declared,  "all 
right,"  and,  surveying  them  com- 
placently, he  fumbled  into  the  depths  of 
his  great  pockets  for  the  change. 

"  You're  what  they  call  perwesshunal 
bootblack,  hain't  you?" 

"  Zactly." 

"Then,  by  jiminy,  yer  a  poor  speci- 
men uv  the  craft;  look  as  though  you 
hadn't  tasted  cownesh  in  a  month." 

"Yer  right  there,  boss.  No  more  I 
have." 

"Thought  so,"  was  the  rejoinder, 
"and  here's  fifteen  cents  fur  ter  buy 
yer  breakfast." 

"You  are  a  bully  cove,"  was  the 
boy's  reply  as  he  pocketed  the  money. 
'When  you  come  this  way  ag'in  I'll 
shine  you  up  for  nothin'." 

Fifteen  cents  at  such  a  time  was  as 
good  as  a  fortune,  and  away  sped  the 
boy  to  purchase  a  breakfast. 

There  is  nothing  which  reflects  so 
directly  on  the  entire  system  as  a  good 
breakfast,  particularly  when  there  is  a 
strong  northeastern  wind  sending  its 
icy  breath  to  the  very  marrow  of  one's 
bones. 

And  so  the  knight  of  the  blacking 
brush  found  it  on  that  chill  November 
morning,  all  his  former  spirits  return 
ing  as  the  last  morsel  went  ravenously 
down  his  throat. 

With  a  bound  he  was  off  down  the 
street,  and  soon,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
turning  in  the  pennies  as  fast  as  he 
could  reasonably  desire. 
*#**#» 

It  was  near  eight  o'clock  that  same 
evening,  and  our  young  friend,  stand- 
ing beneath  the  light  of  a  street  lamp, 
was  turning  over  in  his  mind  whether 
he  had  best  spend  a  portion  of  his  earn- 
ings in  a  theater  ticket  or  save  it  for 
the  morrow,  when  some  one  touched 
him  lightly  on  the  shoulder. 

Turning  suddenly,   he  beheld  the 


ebony  visage  of  a  young  colored  waiter 
with  whom  he  had  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance. 

"How  are  you,  Sambo?"  he  asked 
patronizingly. 

"  O,  berry  well,  tank'e,  but  1'ze  in  a 
powerful  hurry,  an'  I  cum  over  dis  way 
to  hunt  some  pusson  to  do  me  a  favor." 

"All  right,  shady.  Then  I'm  the  one 
yer  arter.  How  much  yer  goin'  ter 
guv  ?" 

"Just  a  shillin',  an' it's  only  to  tote 
a  note  to  a  young  colored  lady  dat  libs 
wif  some  white  folks  a  piece  up  town. 
She's  actin'  in  the  'pacity  ob  chamber- 
maid, an'  her  name  am  Sophroni  John- 
son." 

"  Well,  give  us  the  change  an'  the 
letter,  an'  I'm  off." 

"Whew  I"  exclaimed  the  boy,  as  he 
started  off  with  the  letter  in  his  pocket 
and  the  directions  in  his  head.  "The 
very  house  they  druv  me  from  this 
morning.  Wonder  if  the  nigger'll  or- 
der me  off  the  stoop  ?" 

As  the  young  "colored  gemman " 
had  said,  it  was  "only  a  piece  up 
town,"  the  house  being  on  Fifth  ave- 
nue, just  above  Sixteenth  street. 

But  as  the  boy  neared  the  corner  of 
the  street  a  piercing  cry  of  "Fire! 
Fire  IV  reached  his  ear.  Hurrying  on 
to  see  whence  it  came,  to  his  amaze- 
ment it  proved  to  be  the  very  house  to 
which  he  was  bent  on  his  errand  as 
letter  carrier. 

The  fire  alarm  had  been  sounded,  and 
a  crowd  was  rapidly  gathering  before 
the  door,  and  in  among  them  the  boot- 
black was  soon  standing. 

In  some  way  the  fire  had  gained  a 
headway  before  its  existence  had  been 
discovered,  and  the  flames  were  already 
darting  upward  through  the  wide  halls 
and  into  the  second  story.  The  stair- 
case was  wrapped  in  a  wreathing  cloud 
of  smoke,  and  little  flashes  of  crimson 
light  appeared  in  its  midst,  and  on  the 
pavement  just  beyond  stood  a  gray 
haired  man,  with  clasped  hands  and  a 
face  stricken  with  terror. 

Our  young  friend  recognized  him  at 
once.  It  was  the  same  old  gentleman 
who  had  told  him  so  gruffly  to  "be  off  " 
that  morning,  and  in  an  instant  he  took 
it  all  in — that  he  was  the  father  of  the 
beautiful  young  lady  he  had  seen  at 
the  window  and  that  someone  was  per- 
ishing in  the  flames. 

"  My  child  !  My  pet !"  he  was  say- 
ing piteously  to  himself.  Then,  turn- 
ing excitedly  to  the  gathering  crowd, 
he  exclaimed  in  tones  that  sounded 
above  the  din  of  the  murmuring  throng 
about  him : 

"A  hundred  dollars  to  the  one  who 
will  save  my  grandchild  !  Who  will 
save  my  grandchild  ?" 

"I  will !"  responded  a  shrill  voice  at 
his  side,  no  other  than  that  of  the  poor 
bootblack  of  the  morning. 

"  You  are  only  a  child,"  he  began. 

But  the  boy,  pointing  to  the  twirling 
flames  above  him,  interrupted  hastily: 

"Tell  me  where  the  child  is,  and  for 
God's  sake  be  quick." 

"In  the  second  story,  back,  in  a 
little  crib." 

"Some  of  you  fellers  boost  me  onter 
that  ledge  above  the  parlor  winder," 
said  the  boy  to  the  gaping  bystanders, 
"an'  I'll  have  it  down  in  a  twinkling." 

Quickly  they  did  his  bidding,  and  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  relate  it  he 
had  clambered  to  the  front  chamber 
window,  and,  effecting  an  entrance, 
disappeared  amid  the  choking  smoke 
that  was  fast  filling  the  room. 

He  soon  found  the  crib,  and,  taking 
the  little  sleeper  in  his  arms,  wrapped 
it  up,  head  and  foot,  in  a  blanket  he 
tore  from  the  rosewood  beadstead  at 
its  side.  Then,  pulling  off  one  of  the 
sheets,  he  endeavored  to  tear  it  into 
shreds,  but  in  vain.  It  was  made  of 
the  strongest  and  finest  linen.  His 
knife,  however,  was  in  his  pocket,  and, 
hastily  whipping  it  out,  he  cut  it  into 
a  number  of  strips. 

Then,  tying  them  together  by  way  of 
a  rope,  he  fastened  it  about  the  middle 
of  the  child. 

"Here  it  is!"  he  shouted,  and  at 
once  proceeded  to  lower  the  child  into 
its  grandfather's  outstretched  arms. 

A  great  cheer  sounded  up  from  the 
multitude  below,  and  the  firemen,  see- 
ing the  lad's  precarious  position,  ran 
for  a  ladder.    But  every  instant  the 


danger  increased,  and  he  could  now 
feel  the  seething  fire  almost  catching 
him  in  its  merciless  embrace. 

"  I  must  jump  !  "  he  shouted.  And 
a  hundred  hands  reached  out  to  catch 
him  as  he  gave  the  leap. 

But  with  all  the  eagerness  of  those 
beneath  him  they  missed  their  reckon- 
ing, and  he  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

Tender  hands  raised  him,  but  there 
was  no  recognition  in  the  still,  white 
face. 

A  deep  gash  across  the  forehead 
pointed  to  the  most  serious  wound  he 
had  received,  and,  without  once  'open- 
ing his  eyes  or  giving  the  least  sign  of 
consciousness,  he  was  borne  to  a 
neighboring  hospital. 

It  was  many  days  before  he  recov- 
ered his  senses — weeks  before  he  could 
walk.  But  when  this  stage  had  been 
reached  he  was  the  recipient  of  good 
things.  The  $100,  which  seemed  a  for- 
tune in  his  inexperienced  eyes,  was 
certainly  his.  But  better  than  this 
was  the  news  that  the  parents  of  the 
the  child  he  had  saved  intended  to  take 
his  future  in  their  charge. 

Since,  he  has  become  a  man  of  high 
position  and  unquestioned  ability,  and, 
whenever  he  is  asked  how  he  came  by 
the  scar  on  his  forehead,  his  answer 
invariably  is,  "I  received  it  when  I 
was  a  bootblack,  and  I  call  it  my 
'  revenge.' " 


Gems  of  Thought. 


A  habit  founded  in  judgment,  but 
with  no  reasonable  deviations  is  as  bad 
as  a  habit  founded  in  folly. 

There  are  people  who  would  do  great 
acts;  but  because  they  wait  for  great 
opportunities,  life  passes,  and  the  acts 
of  love  are  not  done  at  all. 

Every  life  which  draws  something 
from  the  common  stock  and  adds  noth- 
ing to  it  is  dishonorable.  Service  is 
the  true  standard  of  life. — Outlook. 

Every  duty,  even  the  least  duty,  in- 
volves the  whole  principle  of  obedience, 
and  little  duties  make  the  will  dutiful 
— that  is,  supple  and  prompt  to  obey. — J 
H.  E.  Manning. 

I  cannot  abide  to  see  men  throw  away 
their  tools  the  minute  the  clock  begins 
to  strike,  as  if  they  took  no  pleasure  in 
their  work  and  were  afraid  of  doing  a 
stroke  too  much.  The  very  grindstone 
will  go  on  turning  a  bit  after  you  loose 
it. — George  Eliot. 

A  mere  inclination  to  a  thing  is  not 
properly  a  willing  of  that  thing ;  and 
yet  in  matters  of  duty  men  frequently 
reckon  it  for  such;  for  otherwise  how 
should  they  so  often  plead  and  rest  in 
the  honest  and  well-inclined  disposi- 
tions of  their  minds,  when  they  are 
justly  charged  with  an  actual  non-per- 
formance of  the  law  ? — South. 

In  a  paragraph  from  Madame  Guyon 
is  advice  which  all  housekeepers  might 
do  well  to  take  to  heart.  It  is  this  :  In 
your  occupations  try  to  possess  your 
soul  in  peace.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to 
be  in  haste  to  perform  any  action  that 
it  may  be  the  sooner  over.  On  the 
contrary,  you  should  accustom  yourself 
to  do  whatever  you  have  to  do  with 
tranquility,  in  order  that  you  may  re- 
tain the  possession  of  yourself  and  of 
settled  peace. 

I  remember  once  asking  a  friend  the 
secret  of  her  having  a  good  time  her- 
self, and  making  all  her  friends  have 
such  a  good  time,  and  she  said,  "I  I 
don't  know,  unless  it  is  that  when  1  am 
with  my  friends  I  am  all  there."  And 
that  was  true.  She  let  herself  go, 
heartily,  brightly,  into  whatever  she 
was  to  share,  and  that  very  abandon- 
ment, for  the  time,  of  herself,  her  own 
notions,  her  fastidious  preferences 
and  ways,  was  the  secret  of  the  joy 
she  got  and  the  pleasure  she  gave. — 
Mary  Lowe  Dickinson. 

The  honest  and  just  bounds  of  obser- 
vation by  one  person  upon  another  ex- 
tend no  further  but  to  understand  him 
sufficiently,  whereby  not  to  give  him 
offense,  or  whereby  to  be  able  to  give 
him  faithful  counsel,  or  whereby  to 
stand  upon  reasonable  guard  and  cau- 
tion in  respect  of  a  man's  self,  but  to 
be  speculative  into  another  man  to  the 
end  to  know  how  to  work  him,  or  wind 
him,  or  govern  him,  proceedeth  from  a 
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heart  that  is  double  and  cloven  and  not 
entire  and  ingenuous. — Lord  Bacon. 

Society  is,  indeed,  a  contract.  Sub- 
ordinate contracts  for  objects  of  mere 
occasional  interest  may  be  dissolved  at 
pleasure;  but  the  state  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  nothing  better  than  a 
partnership  agreement  in  a  trade  of 
pepper  and  coffee,  calico  or  tobacco,  or 
some  other  low  concern,  to  be  taken  up 
for  a  little  temporary  interest,  aod  to 
be  dissolved  by  the  fancy  of  the  parties. 
It  is  to  be  looked  on  with  other  rever- 
ence ;  because  it  is  not  a  partnership  in 
things  subservient  only  to  the  gross  ani- 
mal existence  of  a  temporary  and  per- 
ishable nature.  It  is  a  partnership  in 
all  science,  a  partnership  in  all  art,  a 
partnership  in  every  virtue  and  in  all 
perfection.  As  the  ends  of  such  a  part- 
nership cannot  be  obtained  in  many 
generations,  it  becomes  a  partnership 
not  only  between  those  who  are  living, 
but  between  those  who  are  living,  those 
who  are  dead,  and  those  who  are  to  be 
born. — Burke. 

Everything  that  is  new  or  uncommon 
raises  a  pleasure  in  the  imagination, 
because  it  fills  the  soul  with  an  agree- 
able surprise,  gratifies  its  curiosity, 
and  gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  was  not 
before  possessed.  We  are,  indeed,  so 
often  conversant  with  one  set  of  ob- 
jects, and  tired  out  with  so  many  re- 
peated shows  of  the  same  things,  that 
whatever  is  new  or  uncommon  contrib- 
utes a  little  to  vary  human  life,  and  to 
divert  our  minds  for  a  while  with  the 
strangeness  of  its  appearance.  It 
serves  us  for  a  rind  of  refreshment  and 
takes  off  from  that  satiety  we  are  apt 
to  complain  of,  in  our  usual  and  ordi- 
nary entertainments.  It  is  this  that 
bestows  charms  on  a  monster,  and 
makes  even  the  imperfections  of  nature 
please  us.  It  is  this  that  recommends 
variety,  where  the  mind  is  every  in- 
stant called  off  to  something  new,  and 
the  attention  not  suffered  to  dwell  too 
long  and  waste  itself  on  any  particular 
object.  It  is  this,  likewise,  that  im- 
proves what  is  great  or  beautiful,  and 
makes  it  afford  the  mind  a  double  en- 
tertainment.— Addison. 


Popular  Science. 


The  mean  temperature  of  the  earth, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  50°  P.J  and  the 
average  annual  rainfall  is  30  inches. 

The  stargazers  of  the  Mt.  Hamilton 
Observatory  say  that  there  are  500,- 
000,000  burning  suns  in  the  milky  way. 

The  highest  waterfall  in  the  world  is 
Cholock  cascade,  at  Yosemite,  Cal., 
which  is  2634  feet,  or  just  half  a  mile. 

Many  spiders  use  their  rope-making 
power  in  seizing  their  prey.  They  not 
only  stab  and  poison  their  victim,  but 
tie  it,  wing  and  leg,  rapidly  throwing 
over  it  coil  after  coil  of  sticky  ligament 
which  soon  not  only  makes  it  helpless, 
but  converts  it  into  a  mummy,  thor- 
oughly wrapped  and  not  only  easy  to 
carry,  but  put  up  for  preservation 
should  the  spider  not  desire  an  imme- 
diate meal. 

The  insect  effects  its  breathing  not 
as  men  and  animals  do,  by  the  lungs, 
but  through  openings  in  all  sides  of  the 
body.  It  has  an  intricate  system  of 
tubes  running  through  all  parts  of  its 
person,  through  which  the  air  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  legs, 
wings,  and  so  on.  These  tubes  are 
each  protected  by  delicate  membranes. 
In  the  fly  there  exist  certain  air 
pouches,  in  addition  to  the  tubes, 
which  serve  as  reservoirs  of  air. 


Curious  Facts. 


It  takes  72,000  tons  of  paper  to  make 
the  postal  cards  used  in  the  United 
States  each  year. 

A  Georgia  marble  man  says  that  if 
all  the  houses,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  ou  the  American  continent, 
were  destroyed,  so  inexhaustible  is  the 
supply  that  they  could  every  one,  large 
and  small,  be  rebuilt  out  of  Georgia 
marble. 

There  are  more  ants  to  the  square 
mile  in  Florida  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  There  are  ants  that  will 
measure  more   than  half  an  inch  in 


length,  and  then  there  are  ants  so 
small  that  they  can  scarcely  be  seen  to 
move  with  the  unaided  eye. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  almost  all  cap- 
tains of  the  ocean-going  liners  that 
children  are  rarely  if  ever  seasick. 

A  fact  worth  recording  is  that  the 
female  employes  of  many  German  fac- 
tories are  forbidden  to  wear  corsets 
during  working  hours. 

The  Japanese  language  is  said  to 
contain  60,000  words,  a  symbol  for 
each  being  required.  A  well-educated 
Japanese  is  familiar  with  about  10,000 
of  these  symbols. 

In  the  West  Indian  islands,  Nubia 
and  the  Soudan  is  found  the  whistling 
tree.  It  has  a  peculiar  shaped  leaf  and 
pods  with  a  split  or  open  edge.  The 
wind  passing  through  these  makes  the 
odd  sound  that  gives  the  tree  its  name. 
In  the  Barbadoes  there  is  an  island 
tilled  with  these  trees,  and  the  wind 
passing  through  gives  rise  to  a  con- 
stant moaning  sound,  very  unpleasant 
and  nerve  trying. 


Pleasantries. 


"Say,  love,  what  is  the  matter  with 
your  shoes?"  "The  patent  on  them 
has  expired." — Clippings. 

First  Boy — I  don't  like  C;esar.  Sec- 
ond Boy — Why  ?  First  Boy — Too  much 
Gaul. — Clippings. 

A  Michigan  editor  received  some 
verses  not  long  ago  with  the  following 
note  of  explanation:  "These  lines 
were  written  fifty  years  ago  by  one 
who  has,  for  a  long  time,  slept  in  his 
grave  merely  for  pastime." 

Tommy — I  wonder  why  the  words  is 
spelt  in  such  a  funny  way  ?  Jimmy — 
'Cause  they  was  made  in  the  first  place 
by  the  school-teachers,  and  they  made 
'em  so's  they  would  have  to  be  hired  to 
teach  how  to  spell  'em. — Selected. 

First  burglar  (in  Harlem  flat,  in  ex- 
cited whisper) — See,  Bill,  w'at  er  fine 
silver  set  !  Second  burglar  (regret- 
fully)— Yes;  but  we'll  have  ter  leave  de 
tureen  an'  coffee  urn,  Hi  !  Dey're  too 
big  ter  go  t'roo  der  private  hall  ! — 
Puck. 

"Professor,  what  has  become  of 
Tom  Appleton  ?  Wasn't  he  studying 
with  the  class  last  year  ?  "  "Ay,  yes; 
Appleton — poor  fellow  !  A  fine  stu- 
dent, but  absent-minded  in  the  use  of 
chemicals — very.  That  discoloration 
on  the  ceiling — notice  it  ?  "  "  Yes  !  " 
"That's  him."— Tid-Bits. 

Sally — How  I'd  like  to  see  one  of 
them  great  actresses  or  singers  !  Her 
Mother — Oh,  I  dunno.  It  must  be  an 
onhealthy  business.  Sally  —  Why, 
mother  ?  Her  Mother — Don't  you  alius 
see  their  names  in  the  papers  tellin' 
how  they've  been  takin'  patent  medi- 
cines an'  tonics  an'  sech  ? — Puck. 

Mrs.  O'Rooney,  of  Pittsburg,  was 
asked  by  the  Rev.  Father  McMurphy: 
"Why  do  I  never  see  Patrick  at  church 
now  ?  "  Mrs.  O'Rooney  shook  her  head 
sadly.  "Is  it  anarchism  ?  "  "  Wurse 
than  thot,  your  riverence.  "Is  it 
atheism  ?  "  "Wurse,  your  riverence." 
"What  is  it,  then?"  "Roomatism." — 
Exchange. 

Little  Margery  has  just  begun  to  go 
to  the  kindergarten,  and  is  filled  with  a 
due  sense  of  the  importance  of  her 
studies  there  and  the  solemn  value  of 
the  attainments  that  have  thus  been 
put  within  her  reach.  The  other  after- 
noon, after  coming  home  from  school, 
she  remained  in  a  brown  study  for  a 
time  and  then  said:  "Mamma,  do  I 
know  as  much  now  as  I  don't  know  ?  " 
— Boston  Transcript. 

A  clergyman  tells  the  amusing  story 
of  a  worthy  vicar  in  a  rural  parish  who 
had  waxed  eloquent  in  the  interest  of 
foreign  missions  one  Sunday,  and  was 
surprised  on  entering  the  village  shop 
during  the  week  to  be  greeted  with 
marked  coldness  by  the  old  dame  who 
kept  it.  On  asking  the  cause,  the  old 
woman  produced  a  half-crown  from  a 
drawer,  and,  throwing  it  down  before 
him,  said:  "  I  marked  that  coin  and 
put  it  in  the  plate  last  Sunday,  and 
here  it  is  back  again  in  my  shop  !  I 
knowed  well  them  heathen  never  got 
the  money  !  " — Exchange. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Beef  Croquettes. — Use  cold  meat  of 
any  kind.  Chop  or  grind  fine,  and  add 
to  the  brown  sauce  for  croquettes  one 
pint  of  meat  to  one  cupful  of  sauce. 
Boil  together  well,  cool  and  mould. 
Crumb  and  fry.  This  is  an  especially 
nice  way  to  use  up  cold  soup  meat. 

Rice  Muffins.— One  cupful  of  boiled 
rice,  one  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  two 
eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  but- 
ter, one  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  two  of 
baking  powder,  and  enough  flour  to 
make  a  batter  ;  beat  hard  and  add  the 
baking  powder  last  thing.  Bake  in 
muffin  rings. 

Sally  Lunn.— One  pint  flour,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Beat  two  eggs, 
whites  and  yokes  separately,  add  to 
yolks  one-half  cupful  of  sweet  milk  (or 
water);  stir  slowly  into  flour  and  add 
one-half  cupful  of  melted  butter  ;  stir 
in  whites  last.  Bake  in  muffin  pans, 
two- thirds  full. 

Caramel  Custard. — Put  one-half 
cupful  of  sugar  in  an  omelette  pan  and 
stir  until  it  melts  and  is  light  brown. 
Stir  this  gradually  into  one  quart  of 
warm  milk.  Beat  five  eggs  slightly 
and  add  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Pour 
into  a  buttered  mould.  Set  this  in  a 
pan  of  warm  water  and  bake  about  30 
minutes,  or  until  firm.  Serve  cold,  with 
caramel  sauce  made  with  half  a  cupful 
of  sugar  in  an  omelette  pan  stirred 
over  the  fire  until  light  brown.  Add 
half  a  cupful  of  boiling  water  and  sim- 
mer 10  minutes. 

Roasted  Round  Steak. — Try  roast- 
ing a  round  steak  in  the  following  way: 
Get  a  steak  about  2  inches  thick  from 
the  best  part  of  the  round;  prepare  it 
by  trimming  off  all  the  pieces  of  fat, 
lay  them  on  one  side,  and  put  the  steak 
into  an  earthen  dish.  Put  a  quarter  of 
a  teaspoonful  of  pepper  into  a  cup, 
turn  upon  it  two  gills  of  olive  oil,  and 
fill  the  cup  to  the  brim  with  good  vine- 
gar. Pour  this  over  the  steak,  cover 
the  dish,  and  let  it  remain  two  or  three 
hours,  turning  the  steak  frequently. 
Put  the  bits  of  fat  into  a  baking  pan, 
and,  when  the  steak  has  soaked  for  the 
required  length  of  time,  drain  it  and 
lay  it  upon  the  fat  in  the  pan.  Moisten 
a  few  rolled  bread  crumbs  with  a  little 
hot  milk,  add  some  butter  and  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  a  teaspoonful  of 
Worcestershire  sauce,  and  some  pow- 
dered sweet  herbs,  if  they  are  liked. 
Mix  these  ingredients  together  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  spread  the  mix- 
ture over  the  top  of  the  meat.  Place 
the-pan  in  a  hot  oven  and  roast  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes.  This 
steak  may  be  served  with  a  sauce  or 
not. 

Household  Hints. 


//dip  lo  Utilize  Scraps  of  Meat. — Small 
scraps  of  meat  of  several  kinds  may 
be  utilized  for  patties,  for  breakfast. 
Chicken,  veal  or  any  delicate  meats 
may  be  minced  and  served  in  this  way. 
Veal  and  ham  patties,  which  recall  in 
a  small  way  those  "  weal  and  hammer 
pies  "  which  "  mellared  the  organs  of 
Silas  Wegg,"  are  excellent  served  with 
the  course  of  eggs. 

The  pastry  cases  for  patties  may  be 
purchased  by  the  dozen  at  a  first-class 
baker's,  or  they  may  be  made 
at  home  from  scraps  of  puff  paste  left 
after  making  pies.  Cutters  to  cut  out 
patties  come  in  sets  of  a  number  of 
sizes.  An  entire  set  costs  about  $1, 
and  is  convenient  to  have,  as  the  same 
cutters  may  be  used  for  cutting  cookies 
or  any  small  cakes  of  pastry  which  one 
desires  to  cut  out.  Some  cooks  find  it 
easier  for  them  to  make  patties  in 
three  layers.  They  roll  out  their  pastry 
about  a  third  of  an  inch  thick  and  cut 
out  just  three  times  as  many  rounds  of 
pastry  as  there  are  patties  to  be  made. 
They  then  pile  three  rounds  together, 
making  patties  one  inch  thick  or  a  little 
less.  The  patties  will  usually  rise  in 
the  oven  to  three  times  their  original 
thickness.  Everything,  however,  de- 
pends upon  the  pastry  The  best  puff 
paste  will  rise  more  than  this  and  in- 


ferior pastry  will  not  raise  as  much. 
Each  patty  should  be  cut  out  half-way 
through  before  it  is  baked  with  a  small 
cutter  at  least  two  inches  smaller  in 
diameter  than  the  large  one.  When 
the  patties  are  a  delicate  brown,  or  if 
the  oven  is  hot,  as  it  should  be,  in 
twenty  minutes  take  them  out.  Lift 
off  the  covers  formed  by  the  small 
cutter  and  scoop  out  all  the  uncooked 
pastry  in  the  center,  leaving  hollow  dry 
shells.  Fill  them  with  whatever  prep- 
aration of  meat  is  prepared  for  the 
purpose. 

For  a  simple  breakfast  patty  tin 
patty  pans  may  be  lined  with  thin 
layers  of  pie  crust  and  filled  tempo- 
rarily with  rice,  baked,  emptied  and  the 
mince  preparation  of  meat  in  sauce 
put  in. 

For  veal  and  ham  patties,  mince  fine 
three  large  tablespoonfuls  of  boiled 
ham,  measured  after  being  minced, 
and  add  half  a  pound  of  cold  cooked  veal, 
cut  in  large  dice  or  chopped  in  coarse 
pieces.  Melt  a  tablespoon ful  of  butter 
in  a  saucepan,  stir  in  a  heaping  tea- 
spoonful of  flour.  Add  a  cup  of  stock 
and  one  of  milk,  or  a  pint  of  milk. 
Season  the  veal  and  ham  with  a  little 
salt  and  a  small  pinch  of  cayenne.  Let 
the  minced  meat  heat  up  in  the  cream 
sauce  and  fill  the  patty  cases  with  it. 
Serve  them  with  a  garnish  of  parsley. 
Some  cooks  add  a  few  drops  of  lemon 
juice  to  this  preparation  of  meat. 

Minced  Chicken. — Cold  minced  chicken 
makes  delicious  breakfast  patties. 
Utilize  the  rich  dark  meat  for  this  pur- 
pose, reserving  the  white  meat  for 
salad  and  croquettes.  Mince  up  any 
nice  pieces  of  dark  meat,  add  one-third 
the  quantity  of  minced  mushrooms  or 
a  small  quantity  of  blanched  sweet- 
breads. Neither  is  strictly  necessary, 
but  either  or  both  are  an  improvement. 
To  every  pint  of  minced  meat  prepare 
a  pint  of  cream,  stir  in  a  teaspoonful 
of  flour,  add  a  pint  of  milk  and  a  few 
drops  of  onion  juice,  if  it  is  agreeable. 
Let  the  sauce  simmer  ten  minutes. 
Season  it  with  salt  and  pepper.  Sea- 
son the  meat  and  add  it  to  the  sauce. 
Let  the  meat  boil  up  in  the  sauce  for 
three  or  four  minutes,  then  fill  the 
patty  shells. 

Excellent  patties  are  made  of  equal 
parts  of  tender  veal  and  chicken,  to 
which  a  few  mushrooms  are  always  an 
improvement. 

The  country  woman  who  has  invented 
a  kettle  in  which  meats  and  vegetables 
may  be  boiled  without  odors  being  dif- 
fused through  the  house,  should  be 
gratefully  rewarded  by  her  sister  suf- 
ferers. The  merit  of  the  invention  lies 
in  the  cover,  which  has  a  curved  tube 
or  spout  long  enough  to  extend  into  an 
opening  in  the  range  pipe,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  circular  piece  of  tin  near 
the  end,  so  that  it  may  be  fitted  into 
any  aperture.  With  this  kettle  one 
need  not  eat  her  boiled  dinner  before 
meal  time. 

For  a  small  noise  the  squeaking  of 
shoes  is  most  annoying  and  a  trial  to 
one's  nerves.  At  last  there  comes  a 
remedy  which  sounds  as  if  it  might  do 
some  good,  and  may  be  easily  tried. 
Procure  a  small  gimlet,  and  from  the 
inside  bore  a  hole  half  way  through  the 
sole  of  the  shoe.  This  makes  an  outlet 
of  escape  for  the  air  confined  between 
the  layers  of  leather  of  which  the  sole 
is  composed,  and  is  the  cause  of  the 
disagreeable  noise. 


A  serviceable  and  practical  cover  for 
a  dining-room  table  when  not  in  use  is 
made  by  purchasing  an  unbleached 
tablecloth  of  the  required  length,  se- 
lecting a  scroll  or  some  large,  effective 
pattern,  and  outlining  this  in  wash 
silks,  the  colors  to  harmonize  with  the 
furnishings  of  the  room.  This  cloth, 
besides  being  easily  laundered,  makes 
an  attractive  cover. 

When  desirous  of  mending  a  piece  of 
broken  glass  or  china,  a  cement  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  half  an  ounce  of 
gum  acacia  in  one  gill  of  boiling  water 
and  stirring  in  plaster  of  Paris  until 
the  mixture  is  the  consistency  of  a 
paste.  Apply  the  cement  to  the  bro- 
ken edges  with  a  brush,  and  then  fasten 
the  two  parts  together  until  dry. 
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A  Sailor  Frock. 


1116.— Larline  Frock. 

Sixes  for  6  and  8  Years  Only. 

Of  all  the  frocks  for  the  small  girl, 
the  "Sailor"  is  the  most  popular.  It 
allows  perfect  freedom,  and  is  so  easily 
made.  Many  changes  may  be  made  by 
finishing  the  plastron  for  the  front  and 
sailor  collar  separately.  Dark  blue 
serge,  which  is  the  favorite  material, 
was  selected  for  this  model,  trimmed 
with  white  mohair  braid.  It  is  also 
popular  for  cotton  fabrics,  such  as 
pique,  galatea  and  duck.  It  is  es- 
pecially pretty  in  dark  blue  linen 
trimmed  in  white,  light  blue  or  red, 
and  the  natural  colored  linens  are  very 
smart  when  combined  with  red  or  light 
blue.  Collars  and  plastrons  of  wash- 
able fabrics  are  worn  with  the  woolen 
frocks. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found  on 
the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


FOR  A  RECEPTION  GOWN. 
10!M> — Alfreda  ltolero-Waiftt. 

Sizes  for  3-1,  36,  38  and  -10  Inches,  BustMeasure. 

A  charming  model  for  any  of  the  new 
silks  and  beautiful  transparent  fabrics 
so  much  in  vogue.  It  is  especially  at- 
tractive when  made  of  open-meshed 
canvas  lined  with  plain  or  changeable 
taffeta  of  a  contrasting  color.  The  bo- 
lero, sleeves  and  the  girdle  are  of 
brown  velvet,  and  the  corsage  is  of  the 
canvas  over  a  lining  of  the  taffeta. 
The  full  front  is  either  smocked  or 
gauged  in  a  point,  and  the  front  of  the 


stock  collar  may  be  made  to  correspond 
with  the  effect  of  being  all  in  one  piece. 
Fancy  braid  trimming  finishes  the 
edges  of  the  jacket  and  sleeves.  This 
jacket  may  be  finished  separately  and 
worn  over  various  waists  or  blouses. 
Any  style  of  gored  skirt  may  be  worn 
with  it. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


Fashion  Notes. 


The  colors  worn  on  the  street  this 
season  are  brighter  than  they  have 
been  in  years — purple,  plum  color, 
dark  rea\  dark  green,  light  green, 
blue,  gold-colored,  yellow — nothing  can 
be  too  bright,  apparently.  It  goes 
without  saying,  however,  that  no 
woman  should  make  herself  too  con- 
spicuous on  the  street,  and  she  who 
dresses  in  really  good  taste  still  ad- 
heres to  the  tans  and  the  grays. 

The  gored  flaring  collar  still  remains 
popular  for  dressy  coats;  it  is  also 
much  used  on  stylish  gowns  for  spring 
wear,  as  it  lends  itself  well  to  different 
styles  of  trimming.  Vandyke  collars 
are  seen  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
are  especially  becoming  when  made  of 
velvet  or  fancy  silk. 

Shirred  sleeves  are  very  popular  for 
afternoon  and  evening  dresses  of  thin 
fabrics,  while  for  less  elaborate  toil- 
ettes the  tucked  sleeve  is  the  favorite. 
The  size  of  both  is  considerably  less 
than  that  of  the  winter  models,  and  the 
gigot  shape  seems  to  be  the  best  liked 
for  every  style  of  garment,  from  coats 
|  and  jackets  to  shirt  waists,  although 
the  bishop  sleeve  is  still  employed  for 
the  latter.  The  most  stylish  bishop 
sleeves  are  tucked  lengthwise  from  the 
wrist  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  above  it, 
thus  making  it  close  fitting  to  that 
depth.  Some  of  the  dressier  of  the 
shirt  waists  have  the  edges  of  these 
tucks  trimmed  with  narrow  lace. 

This  is  a  season  of  tucks,  as  any 
woman  can  see  for  herself  by  making 
a  tour  through  the  importers'  and  large 
shops.  Sleeves,  yokes,  skirts,  boleros, 
even  revers,  are  tucked  in  a  multitude 
of  ways.  Some  of  the  tucks  on  the 
thinner  goods  are  not  over  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  width,  while  in  other  cases 
they  are  fully  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half.  Those  of  the  skirts  are,  of  course, 
even  wider,  and  often  are  used  in  grad- 
uated widths,  the  widest  coming  at  the 
lower  edge.  Bias  folds  are  sometimes 
used  on  skirts  from  the  hem  to  belt, 
simulating  tucks. 

A  very  novelskirt  trimmiDg  is  shown 
in  a  costume  of  black  and  white  checked 
silk  canvas  made  over  grass-green  silk. 
Tiny  knife-plaited  frills  of  the  green 
silk  outline  all  the  seams  in  the  skirt 
and  are  sewn  on  in  rows  up  and  down 
the  bodice,  which  is  further  orna- 
mented with  bows  of  black  velvet  rib- 
bon and  steel  buckles. 

A  novel  model  in  black  and  white 
checked  wool  material  opens  down  the 
front  somewhat  in  redingote  form,  ex- 
cept that  each  side  is  securely  fastened 
to  look  more  like  a  plait.    The  revers 


and  collar  are  covered  with  black  silk 
and  finished  around  with  white  braid 
with  a  feather  edge.  The  chemisette 
vest  is  of  yellow  silk  shirred  in  tiny 
tucks. 

Fancy  waists  to  wear  with  black- 
skirts  are  still  a  part  of  fashion's  fabric, 
and  a  pretty  model  illustrated  is  of 
white  glace  silk  covered  with  black 
Russian  net.  Motifs  of  steel  and  jet 
trim  the  shoulders  and  fall  over  the 
hips,  and  the  collar  and  belt  are  of  pale 
blue  satin. 

Another  bodice  of  pale  pink  silk, 
striped  with  white,  has  a  bolero  re- 
lieved with  four  rows  of  black  velvet 
ribbon  in  graduated  widths,  and  a 
double  frill  of  white  chiffon,  which  also 
form  the  vest.    The  belt  is  of  the  silk. 

A  new  combination,  too,  is  in  grass 
lawn,  embroidered  in  checks,  made  over 
blue  silk  and  completed  by  a  collar  of 
finely  tucked  black  silk,  striped  with 
cream  lace  insertion,  and  finished  on 
the  edge  with  a  double  rutlle  of  chiffon, 
which  matches  the  lawn  in  color. 

Bodices  in  general  are  round  and 
belted,  much  as  they  have  been  all 
winter,  and  the  belt  is  sometimes  very 
wide,  beginning  just  below  the  bust. 

Very  short  jackets  are  the  rule 
among  the  cloth  tailor  gowns.  The 
revers  are  narrow  and  the  sleeves 
very  small,  with  very  little  fullness  at 
the  top. 

With  the  loose,  graceful  pompadour 
now  in  vogue,  all  hats  seem  to  be  be- 
I  coming,  but  the  style  goes  particularly 
well  with  the  toque.    Only  a  few  hats 
i  tip  forward  this  season  as  all  did  last 
|  summer.    Some  few  are  made  to  be 
!  arranged   in  that  fashion,  but  more 
j  give  the  appearance  of  resting  on  one 
side.    In  truth,  the  hat  itself  is  quite 
'  straight,  and  the  tilted  effect  is  due  to 
|  the  shape  and  manner  of  trimming. 

A  shape  which  promises  to  be  popu- 
!  lar  in  Panama  straw  is  called  the  Louis 
I  XV.,  but  it  is  difficult  to  trace  in  its 
form  or  trimming  any  likeness  to  head- 
gear worn  either  by  cavalier  or  dame 
!  at  that  period.    The  circular  brim  rolls 
on  one  side,  and  is  turned  up  on  the 
other  by  a  large  bow  or  bunch  of  flow- 
ers, the  trimming  being  continued  over 
the  brim,  so  that  it  rests  on  the  hair. 
This  gives  a  certain  one-sided  poise  to 
the  chapeau.  The  crown  is  rather  high 
and  is  encircled  by  a  velvet  band.  The 
flowers  continue  from  the  bunch  on  the 
side  about  the  brim. 


A  Chapter  on  Colds. 


SIMPLE  PRECAUTIONS  THAT  MAY 
PREVENT  SERIOUS  CON- 
SEQUENCES. 


The  Danger  of  Neglecting  a  "Common  Cold. 
Sertoli!  a»d  Often  Fatal  Maladies  May 
1.'  -hi    From  Carelessness. 


"Yes,"  said  Archie,  "  I  should  ad- 
mire to  be  a  soldier,  to  carry  a  sword 
and  gun  and  lead  my  men  through  fast- 
nesses in  the  mountains,  where  the 
enemy  lie  concealed  two  to  our  one,  and 
we  would  die  like  heroes  with  our  boots 
on."  "  Archie,"  said  his  mother,  "  go 
into  the  woodshed  and  get  an  armful  of 
kindling."  "  Will  you  hold  the  light, 
mamma?"  "What  do  you  want  of  a 
light?"  inquired  his  mother.  "I'm 
a-f-r-a-i  d."— Chicago  Record. 


From  the  .Ycicd,  Harrisonburg,  La. 

In  most  instances,  colds  are  the  result  of 
imprudence  or  a  lack  of  forethought.  Even  in 
cases  where  a  suddeD  change  in  the  weather 
or  an  unavoidable  exposure  is  responsible  for 
the  first  slight  cold,  fresh  and  more  severe 
colds  may  be  avoided  by  observing  a  little 
care.  But  "  a  mere  cold  "  Is  such  a  common 
thing  and  causes  so  little  inconvenience  that, 
notwithstanding  all  previous  experiences,  we 
neglect  to  take  the  most  simple  precautions, 
in  the  way  of  wearing  suitable  clothing,  the 
avoidance  of  draughts,  etc. 

One  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  neces- 
sity' of  exercising  a  constant  vigilance  to  avoid 
catching  cold.  When  the  temperature  in  the 
house  is  higher  than  that  out  of  doors,  never 
go  out  without  putting  on  an  additional  wrap. 
Never  sit  in  a  cold  room,  even  though  you  do 
not  feel  chilly.  And  it  is  better  to  suffer  a  lit- 
tle discomfort  from  wearing  heavy  under- 
clothing than  to  run  the  risk  of  a  chill. 

The  following  letter  from  a  lady  in  Sicily 
Island,  La.,  graphically  illustrates  the  dis- 
tressing circumstances  that  are  liable  to  fol- 
low a  simple  cold  : 

"In  February,  1886,  I  had  a  severe  cold 
which  settled  on  my  lungs,  resulting  in  a  se- 
rious cough.  My  appetite  failed,  and  I  became 
so  weak  that  I  was  scarcely  able  to  walk 
across  the  room.  I  weighed  only  ninety-four 
pounds,  and  had  given  up  all  hope  of  recovery 
when  I  happened  to  read  an  article  in  a  news- 
paper describing  some  cures  effected  by  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills,  and  concluded  to  try 
them. 

"I  commenced  using  them,  and  before  I  bad 
taken  half  a  box  I  felt  like  a  new  creature. 
My  appetite  was  restored,  my  cough  grew 
less,  and  I  was  able  to  sleep  soundly  at  night, 
which  I  had  been  unable  to  do  for  months  be- 
fore. 

'•After  taking  two  boxes  of  the  piils  I  was 
weighed  again,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  my 
weight  was  113  pounds,  a  gain  of  LQ  pounds. 
Previous  to  taking  the  pills  I  had  suffered 
with  cold  hands  and  feet,  but  now  have  no 
trouble  whatever  from  that  source. 

"  I  can  truly  say  I  am  now  in  better  health 
than  I  have  been  for  years.  The  effect  of  the 
Pink  Pills  is  wonderful,  and  I  can  recommend 
them  in  all  cases  of  debility  and  weakness. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Stafford." 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
are  now  given  to  the  public  as  an  unfailing 
blood  builder  ami  nerve  restorer,  curing  all 
forms  of  weakness  arising  from  a  watery  con- 
dition of  the  blood  or  shattered  nerves.  The 
pills  are  sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent 
post  paid  on  receipt  of  price,  50  cents  a  box. 
or  six  boxes  for  $2.50  (they  are  never  sold 
in  bulk  or  by  the  100),  by  addressing  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


The  largest  telegraph  office  in  the 
world  is  in  the  General  Postoffice  build- 
ing, London.  There  are  over  3000  op- 
erators, 1000  of  whom  are  women.  The 
batteries  are  supplied  by  30,000  cells. 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 

lO  Cents  Each. 

VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Their  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Well-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.  The  Ten  Cents  Only 

Pays  for  Handling,  Mailing,  Etc. 
Address  Pattern  Department  "Kural  Press,"  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


THE    LEADING  COLLEGE 


CALIFORNIA. 


THE 
Ellis  System 

of  Actual  liuslness 

Used  In  more  than  1000  of  the  BEST  Schools  of  the  U.  S., 

Is  used  In  this  School. 
BENN  PITMAN,  Shorthand.   J.  A.  Wiles.   C.E.Howard.    1336  Market  St 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors. 

220  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Balsam 

1  Safe  Speedf  and  Positive  Car* 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING*  Impossible  to  produce  sear  or  blemish, 
Kvery  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  cbargei  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCK-WILLIAM8  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

Twelve  hinds,  including  the  famous  Florida 
hunch  yam  and  notch  leaf,  vineless.  One  million 
plants  of  the  Merced  Sweet  (Nonsemond),  always 
quoted  at  highest  price  on  the  market. 
15  cents  per  dozen;  75  cents  per  100  by  mail; 
#4  per  1 OOO  by  express. 

Special  rates  on  large  quantities. 

W.  T.  KIRKMAN  MERCED.  CAL. 

NAVEL  ORANGE  GROVES. 

Owing  to  old  age  and  inability  to  work,  1  would 
now  sell  a  half  Interest  in  two  or  three  Navel 
Orange  Groves,  near  town,  at  uiurh  lens  than 
their  value  and  on  very  easy  terms  to  the  right 
kind  of  a  younger  man,  lo  work  and  manage  them. 
An  uuequaled  opportunity  for  an  industrious  man 
to  secure  a  competence  without  risk.  Would  now 
sell  a  tine  bearing  grove  near  town  at  but  one-half 
of  its  present  value  and  ou  unusually  favorable 
terms.  AddresB 

GEN.  J.  It  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside,  Cal. 


m 


I 


The  leading  paper, and  only  weekly:  IS  large  pages 
Bk  spbe  to  see  it  before  subscribing  for  any  other 
O.  w.  York  A  Co.,  s«  Fifth  Ave..  Chicago,  ill. 
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TRACK  AND  FARH. 

Horse  Breeding  for  Profit. 


The  Bowmanville  (Ont.)  Statesman 
publishes  the  following  letter  from  a 
writer  who  is  described  as  "one  who 
for  years  has  been  paying  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  who  by  association 
with  the  noted  dealers  of  the  province 
and  careful  observation  is  competent  to 
assist  readers": 

Horse  breeding  generally  follows  the 
fad  of  the  individual.  Some  prefer  to 
raise  the  work-horse,  of  the  stamp  of 
the  Clyde,  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
not  so  liable  to  have  mistakes  and  have 
not  to  reach  that  degree  of  perfection 
iti  conformation  which  a  harness-horse 
or  hunter  must  have  to  be  salable  at  a 
remunerative  price,  and  therefore  the 
proportion  of  the  stock  which  are  good 
ones  will  be  greater  than  with  the 
lighter  class.  With  these  I  agree,  as 
the  demand  for  this  class  of  horses  is 
great  and  is  getting  greater,  and  those 
of  your  readers  who  incline  to  this  view 
are  fortunate. 

There  is  another  class,  however,  and 
I  am  afraid  they  constitute  a  large 
majority,  who  will  persist  in  kicking 
against  the  pricks,  and  by  that  I  mean 
attempting  to  force  their  will  against 
the  great  growing  factor  of  "demand" 
and  breeding  what  they  term  trotting 
stock.  I  am  afraid  the  young  man  of 
the  family  with  his  light-covered  buggy 
and  his  pretty  girl  with  the  Easter  hat 
and  the  evening  and  Sunday  drives, 
and  his  rival  with  a  similar  outflt,  has 
too  much  to  do  with  this  course.  If 
this  be  so,  1  would  counsel  that  family 
to  be  satisfied  with  one  horse  of  this 
kind,  on  the  same  principle  that  as  it 
is  healthy  to  have  only  one  wearer  of  a 
pretty  hat  at  a  time,  it  is  profitable 
to  limit  your  ideas  in  business  to  one 
horse. 

With  these  fads,  however,  I  have 
nothing  to  do.  I  am  asked  to  tell  of 
the  horse  which  leads  the  market  to- 
day as  a  money  producer.  In  this  there 
is  business.  It  is  regulated  in  the  same 
way  as  at  one  time  it  was  more  profit- 
able to  raise  wheat;  it  passed  by,  and 
barley  became  the  ruling  feature  in 
grain,  which  in  time,  having  lost  its 
prestige,  gave  way  to  clover  seed,  and 
was  followed  by  peas.  So  in  the  horse. 
We  all  remember  when  a  fairly  matched 
team  of  Clyde  horses,  ranging  from 
four  to  six  years,  if  heavy  and  fat  and 
sound,  were  chased  after  and  com- 
manded any  sum  from  $350  to  $500 
without  the  slightest  eti'crt  of  the 
owner.  So  now  the  harness  horse  of 
good  size  and  weight,  say  fifteen-three 
to  sixteen  hands  and  from  1100  to  1250 
pounds,  with  good  front  action,  fair 
hock  action,  aged  four  to  five  years, 
sells  himself,  knowing  that  he  is  for  the 
time  the  fancy  of  the  purchasing  pub- 
lic and  can  ask  for  himself  what  he 
likes. 

There  are  only  three  classes  of  horse 
with  which  the  public  are  concerned, 
and  they  come  in  the  following  order — 
1st,  the  harness  horse  (high  stepper 
and  carriage);  2d,  the  dray  horse  of 
Clydesdale  pattern;  and  3d,  the  sad- 
dler, for  which  the  demand  is  somewhat 
limited,  and  which  is  almost  out  of  the 
question  for  this  neighborhood,  as  the 
female  stock  is  not  here  to  breed  to. 

The  horse  which  leads  and  fills  the 
eye  of  this  fastidious  public  is  the 
Hacknev.  I  believe  that  he  is  a  horse 
that  has  come  to  stay;  that  the  condi- 
tion of  things  caused  mainly  by  the  use 
of  electricity  has  wiped  out  what  was 
once  termed  the  general-purpose  horse. 

The  producers  of  horses  have  not  in 
past  years  been  breeding,  which  has 
rendered  the  supply  very  small— so 
much  so  that  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
in  your  constituency  there  is  not  one 
sound  horse  of  driving  quality  of  four, 
five  or  six  years,  and  leaving  out  the 
dealers  and  perhaps  one  other,  not  ten 
desirable  horses  of  two  or  three  years. 
And  what  is  true  of  your  constituency 
from  the  writer's  experience  gathered 
from  personal  visitation  and  from  talks 
with  leading  dealers  in  Ontario  is  also 
true  of  the  whole  province. 

Some  of  the  Americans  are  alive  to 
the  condition  of  atfairs,  and  let  me  in- 


stance one  case — that  of  Mr.  Stevens, 
the  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  at  Washington.  He  is  a  wealthy 
man  with  a  beautiful  farm,  the  home- 
stead of  his  father,  at  Attica,  near 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  farms  for  pleasure, 
of  course,  but  so  practical  is  he  that  he 
would  not  continue  one  day  unless  he 
made  a  profit.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  made  his  leading  line  Holstein  cattle. 
His  herd  of  nearly  400  cattle,  never  be- 
low 300,  was  the  leader  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Sales  of  about  100 
bull  calves  yearly  at  prices  ranging 
from  $300  to  $4000  each  testify  to  his 
perfection,  and  prizes  in  diplomas, 
medals  and  tickets  on  banners,  closely 
packed,  cover  wall  space  more  than 
twenty  feet  square.  About  four  years 
ago  he  saw  tbe  future  of  cattle  was 
over,  and  he  disposed  of  his  entire 
herd,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  and 
embarked  in  the  Hackney  horse  busi- 
ness. He  visited  England,  the  Hack- 
ney's home,  paid  $22,000  for  one  stal- 
lion, $15,000  for  another,  $5000  for  a 
single  mare,  $4000  for  other  mares  and 
so  on.  What  did  he  do  this  for  ?  Do 
not  let  your  readers  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  it  was  for  amusement;  he  is 
too  clear-headed.  These  thorough- 
breds were  obtained  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  thoroughbreds  and  selling 
them  to  breeders,  and  so  produce 
thoroughbred  stallions  for  service 
throughout  the  country  in  anticipation 
of  the  demand  which  has  since  come. 
The  Grahams  of  Claremont,  the  Coch- 
ranes  of  Compton,  Quebec,  the  Becks 
of  London,  the  Beiths  of  Bowmanville 
and  many  other  Canadian  dealers  are 
to  the  front  also  in  this  line  in  Canada. 

The  thoroughbred  Hackney  is  not  in 
demand  from  the  public.  The  half-bred 
is  what  is  required  by  them.  This  is 
where  the  matter  becomes  of  import- 
ance to  your  readers. 

The  ideal  mare  to  breed  to  this  class 
of  horse  is  the  trotting  stock.  To  be- 
gin with,  she  should  be  free  from  con- 
stitutional infirmities  or  broken-down 
legs,  unless  caused  by  accident,  and 
from  splints,  spavins,  etc.  Mares  that 
have  done  much  hard  work  are  not  the 
best,  as  they  are  apt  to  throw  under- 
sized foals.  The  size  should  not  be  un- 
der fifteen-three.  Mr.  Stevens  has  in 
his  stable  about  thirty  mares  of  trot- 
ting stock,  purchased  from  Kentucky, 
which  he  is  breeding  to  his  Hackney 
sires  to  produce  drivers  or  carriage 
horses,  and  from  which  he  expects 
pairs  to  realize  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  for 
gentleman's  uses.  These  are  not  un- 
usual prices,  but  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  obtained  by  your  readers,  as  they 
are  for  thoroughly  broken  finished 
horses,  while  your  readers  must  ex- 
pect only  the  price  for  the  raw  ma- 
terial, as  they  have  not  the  means  or 
the  experience  to  put  on  the  final 
polish  or  fitting,  or  to  reach  the  best 
market.  If  the  ordinary  farmer  would 
breed  his  reasonably  general-purpose 
mare  to  horses  of  this  class,  and  prop- 
erly care  for  them  in  their  babyhood, 
he  will  produce  80  per  cent  of  his  stock 
salable  horses,  commanding  at  three 
years  of  age  from  $125  to  $200. 

Carriage  teams  of  this  class  are  very 
salable  here  from  $600  to  $900  at  four 
years,  which  leaves  ample  margin  to 
the  dealer  to  pay  the  prices  mentioned 
and  put  on  the  final  times  in  mouthing, 
reining,  stepping,  straightening  gait 
and  remedying  defects. 

The  foals  should  be  well  nourished  by 
feeding;  straw  and  turnips  in  a  dark 
hole,  or  under  the  cold  comfort  of  a 
straw  stack,  will  not  do.  Their  feet 
must  have  special  care.  Colts  from 
yearlings  must  be  run,  not  tied  up,  on 
ground  floors,  in  well  ventilated  and 
well  lighted  stalls;  their  feet  pared  at 
least  twice  during  a  winter  season, 
and  two  or  three  times  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  It  is  well  to  have  a  black- 
smith cut  them  down  to  the  tender 
point.  Long  toes,  overgrown  or  un- 
natural, make  horses  knuckle,  change 
the  shape  of  their  legs,  and  put  on  a 
false  gait  in  moving.  Wash  a  colt's 
feet  once  a  week  with  salt  and  water. 
Dirty  feet  in  stall,  and  principally  in 
pasture,  cause  incipient  thrush  and 
contracted,  bad  heels,  fatal  to  the  har- 
ness horse. 

Feed  yearlings  a  gallon  of  chopped 
oats  and  a  gallon  of  bran  every  day, 


The  Pill  that  Will. 


"The  pill  that  will,"  implies  the  pills  that 
won't.  Their  name  is  legion.  The  name  of  "the 
pill  that  will"  is  Ayer's  Cathartic  Pill.  It  is  a 
pill  to  rely  on.  Properly  used  it  will  cure  con- 
stipation, biliousness,  sick  headache,  and  the 
other  ills  that  result  from  torpid  liver.  Ayer's 
pills  are  not  designed  to  spur  the  liver  into  a 
momentary  activity,  leaving  it  in  yet  more 
incapable  condition  after  the  immediate  effect 
is  past.  They  are  compounded  with  the  pur- 
pose of  toning  up  the  entire  system,  removing 
the  obstructing  conditions,  and  putting  the 
liver  into  proper  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
organs  for  natural  co-operation.  The  record  of 
Ayer's  Pills  during  the  half  century  they  have 
been  in  public  use  establishes  their  great  and 
permanent  value  in  all  liver  affections. 

Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills. 


after  they  are  stalled,  and  carrots  once 
a  day,  and  hay.  It  may  be  said  this  is 
more  expensive  than  keeping  a  colt  on 
grass  and  straw  and  turnips  for  the 
first  three  years  of  his  life,  but  it  will 
pay  itself  in  the  long  run.  What  does 
this  grain  cost  ?  One  gallon  chop  per 
day,  182  gallons,  23  bushels,  $4.(!0  in 
six  months,  and  the  bran  which  is  a 
trifle.  Clean  your  colt  with  a  stiff 
brush  some  every  day  during  winter 
months.  Watch  his  health;  a  little 
sulphur  if  needed,  perhaps  some  nitre. 
There  is  lots  of  time  to  do  this  and  you 
are  making  money  by  so  doing.  Halter 
break  your  colt  at  six  months,  make 
him  handy,  handle  his  feet;  do  not  pet 
him  and  make  a  fool  of  him;  lastly 
give  him  to  a  good  man  to  break.  Do 
not  try  to  do  this  yourself.  Good 
horses  have  been  ruined  in  this  way. 
Do  not  work  him  on  the  farm  at  any- 
thing but  the  lightest  kind  of  labor. 
Sell  before  you  attempt  to  break  if  you 
have  no  good  man  near  by,  unless  you 
are  experienced  in  the  art,  or  if  you 
can  command  a  good  man  it  is  better  to 
sell  when  coming  from  his  hands  or 
while  with  him. 

The  class  of  horses  referred  to  are 
easily  raised,  very  few  mistakes  occur, 
and  if  one  does,  the  horse  is  well  fitted 
from  size,  bone,  etc.,  to  take  his  proper 
place  on  the  farm  as  a  good  work  horse. 


J™" 

1 

The  Whirligig  of  Time. 

Ten  years  atjo  the  Page  Company  was  proclaim- 
ing the  advantages  of  elastic  fences,  while  other 
manufacturers  insisted  that  they  must  be  rigri d. 
Later  they  claimed  those  S'rigid  fences'  were  full 
of  elasticity.  Some  of  them  are  now  trying  to 
"■appropriate"  the  Page  principle  and  want  you  to 
believe  that  Ar'um  used  the  same  device.  Until 
settled  by  the  Courts,  it  is  safewt  to  buy  Of  the 
owners. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Steel  Wheels 

J|  Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

gt-j ''S  BUY  4  SET  TO  FIT  VOUR  NEW  OR  0L0  WA00N 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

/ay  to  get  a  low  wagon.  Any  size 
rheel,  any  width  tire.  Catal.  frkk. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 


From  27  to  60  Inches. 
From  7  to  1 1  Cables. 


Build  Your  Fence  Cheap. 
100  Rods  Per  Day. 


HOLLY,  MICH. 


The  doctor  looked  serious.  "You 
should  be  very  careful  for  at  least  a 
month,"  he  said. 

"Is  it  as  bad  as  all  that?"  asked 
the  patient,  anxiously. 

"If  the  result  is  to  be  as  satisfac- 
tory as  I  would  like  to  have  it,  you 
cannot  follow  the  rules  I  lay  down  too 
carefully." 

"I  would  do  exactly  as  you  say," 
said  the  now  thoroughly  alarmed  pa- 
tient. 

"  Don't  smoke  at  all,"  instructed  the 
physician.  "Don't  buy  another  cigar 
for  thirty  days  at  least." 

"  All  right,  doctor." 

"Stop  drinking  entirely." 

"  All  right,  doctor.    What  next?" 

"Nothing.  Follow  these  instruc- 
tions closely  for  thirty  days,  and  by 
that  time  you  ought  to  have  saved 
enough  to  pay  me  the  balance  due  on 
that  little  bill  you  have  owed  me  for  a 
matter  of  eighteen  months.  Good 
day!"  

The  most  powerful  guns  now  made 
fire  a  shot  from  twelve  to  thirteen 
miles,  and  Krupp's  great  130- ton  steel 
gun  hurled  a  shot  weighing  2(j()()  pounds 
a  few  yards  over  fifteen  miles. 


Drill 
Wells 

with 

Profit 


WEI  I  Drilling  Machines 
nCLL  of  all  kinds  und  sizes, 
for  drilling  wells  for  bouse, 
farm,  City  and  Village  Water 
works,  Factories,  Ice  Plants, 
Breweries,  Irrigation,  Coal  and 
Mineral  Prospecting,  Oil  and 
Gas,  &c.  Latest  and  Best.  .10 
years  experience.  WHITE 
IJ8  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN, 
TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

TRADE  MARKS 


PATENTS 


DEWEY  8c  CO. 220  MARKET  ST. 


Blake,    JW  o  f  f  I  1 1    dfc    T  o  w  n  e> , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

S12  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

310  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


^Is'tso?  3| 

ii^T6  Jacobs 

'    and  ask,  ini  ina 

BUT  USE    Ullta  II  fcWI  II  ■■■■«*■■■■ 

■  i  '  

1  1      and  youH  find  o<-l  how  quickly  and  surely  it  SOOTHES  and  CURES. 
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Horses  and  Mules. 


There  is  a  demand,  not  perceptibly 
diminished,  for  well  built,  well  colored 
and  well  trained  reliable  family  horses, 
says  a  St.  Louis  writer.  A  man  with 
something  of  the  tact  and  temper  of  a 
Rarey,  it  seems  to  me,  could  make,  if 
not  a  large  fortune,  a  very  substantial 
living  by  buying  up  young  horses, 
matching  them  and  gentling  them  for 
family  use,  to  go  either  single  or  double. 
They  must  be  made  familiar  with  the 
noises  of  a  bustling  city,  obedient  and 
reliable  under  all  normal  circumstances. 
Horses  are  often  seen  hitched  to  drays 
or  freight  wagons  standing  or  moving 
so  close  to  a  locomotive  or  a  train  of 
cars  that  they  must  needs  turn  their 
heads  to  have  them  pass,  and  yet  they 
are  not  frightened.  They  get  their 
assurance  of  not  being  hurt  from  their 
owner  and  their  driver.  The  man  and 
the  animal  trust  each  other.  Still 
other  uses  might  be  named  for  which 
no  machine  will  answer  as  well  as  the 
horse ;  hence  we  reason  that  there  is 
a  ready  sale  for  an  all  around  good 
horse.  Who  among  the  patriarchs  first 
invented  the  mule  we  are  not  told.  The 
prophets  were  satisfied  with  the  ass. 
However,  David  at  the  inauguration  of 
his  son  Solomon  gave  special  direction 
that  he  (his  son),  as  a  distinguished 
honor,  should  ride  his  own  mule.  Of 
the  genus  equinus  there  is  no  surer 
footed  animal  than  the  donkey.  In 
going  over  hill  and  mountain,  over 
rocks  and  stones,  the  donkey  keeps  his 
footing.  He  does  not  receive  credit 
for  his  thoughtfulness,  but  is  charged 
with  being  lazy.  That  he  transmits  to 
his  progeny,  even  when  mated  with 
the  true  female  equine,  this  peculiar 
trait  of  sure  footedness  is  well  known. 
A  woman  principal  of  one  of  our  public 
schools  in  St.  Louis  traveled  on  mule- 
back  through  the  canyons  of  the  Yo- 
semite  on  a  trail  so  narrow  that  the 
skirt  of  her  riding  habit  hung  over  the 
side  of  the  precipice,  100  feet  or  more 
above  the  abyss.  Another  lady,  a  phy- 
sician, crossed  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, trying  to  enter  Thibet,  on  a  trail 
so  narrow  that  she  had  to  walk  and 
take  hold  of  the  donkey's  tail.  Our 
finest  jacks,  even  from  the  time  of 
Washington,  are  brought  from  Spain. 
Whether  this  particular  instinct,  fac- 
ulty or  trait,  whatever  you  please,  was 
the  reason  for  the  Spaniards  purchas- 
ing mules  for  their  cavalry  in  Cuba,  we 
cannot  determine  for  the  want  of  reli- 
able testimony.  They  did,  however, 
buy  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
them  and  had  them  shipped  to  Cuba. 
The  mule,  like  his  paternal  ancestor, 
is  satisfied  with  thistles,  hazel  brush 
or  browse  generally,  but  he  does  not 
despise  or  neglect  corn  and  hay  when 
put  within  his  reach.  He  is  very 
strong  and  is  not  judged  valuable  for 
his  beauty,  but  for  the  strength  and 
size  of  his  legs.  A  well  trained  mule 
can  pull  heavier  loads  than  a  horse  of 
the  same  weight.  He  can  also  endure 
more  hardships  than  a  horse  in  the  way 
of  abstinence  from  food  and  drink,  and 
it  is  currently  believed  that  he  will  not 
founder  by  drinking  when  hot.  Taking 
all  these  good  points  into  considera- 
tion, it  is  no  wonder  that  high  bred 
jacks  are  held  at  high  prices  and  that 
"the  passing  of  the  horse"  has  not 
materially  affected  the  market  or  the 
price  of  standard  quality  mules.  It 
takes  large,  roomy  mares  for  mule 
breeding.  ;   

Electric  Light  From  the  Heavens. 


William  A.  Eddy,  in  his  kite  tlyiug 
experiments  at  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  has 
lately  made  two  interesting  discoveries 
in  relation  to  atmospheric  electricity. 
As  to  the  first,  Mr.  Eddy  noticed  that 
the  fringe  of  a  linen  towel  which  hung 
beside  the  table  at  which  he  was  work- 
ing had  been  lifted  up  and  stuck  fast 
to  the  edge  of  the  table.  It  has  been 
the  general  belief  of  scientists  that 
atmospheric  electricity  is  not  magnetic, 
but,  acting  upon  the  suggestion  con- 
tained in  the  linen  towel,  Mr.  Eddy  has 
proved  that  it  is  at  least  capable  of 
magnetizing  soft  iron.  A  small  bar  of 
iron  was  wrapped  with  four  different 


kinds  of  wire,  a  layer  of  paraffine  paper 
being  placed  around  each  layer.  When 
connected  with  the  electric  current  the 
iron  was  able  to  attract  a  bunch  of 
heavy  keys.  By  making  use  of  this 
magnetic  property  it  may  be  possible 
to  produce  continuous  mechanical  mo- 
tion with  an  electric  current  drawn 
from  the  air,  something  that  has  not 
yet  been  done. 

The  second  discovery  was  the  pro- 
duction of  electric  light  with  a  current 
drawn  from  the  atmosphere.  Mr. 
Eddy  has  in  a  second  story  room  of  his 
Bayonne  home  a  most  unique  electric 
lighting  plant.  It  is  very  simple  in 
cppearance,  consisting  only  of  a  table 
ontaining  half  a  dozen  Leyden  jars, 
one  wire  connecting  with  the  kite  ap- 
paratus, another  with  the  ground,  an 
electric  switch,  and  an  ordinary  Edison 
incandescent  lamp. 

When  the  experimenter  wishes  to 
set  his  lighting  plant  in  operation  he 
sends  up  his  tandem  of  kites  to  a  height 
which  varies  according  to  weather  con- 
ditions from  100  to  400  feet.  Suspended 
from  the  kite  string  is  the  electric  col- 
lector, which  is  simply  a  small  wooden 
frame  covered  with  tinfoil.  From  this 
collector  a  light  wire  is  festooned  down 
the  kite  string  and  enters  the  window 
There  the  current  is  controlled  by  an 
ordinary  switch,  across  which  it  passes 
through  the  Leyden  jars,  thence 
through  the  electric  lamp  and  off  to 
the  earth  along  a  grounding  wire. 

For  his  first  crude  experiments  Mr. 
Eddy  has  used  an  Edison  incandescent 
lamp,  with  the  carbon  filament  broken, 
to  leave  a  space  across  which  the  cur- 
rent sparks.  The  wire  leading  from 
the  electric  collector  is  connected  with 
oue  of  the  platinum  wires  leading  into 
the  lamp,  and  the  grounding  wire  is 
connected  with  the  other,  thus  com- 
pleting the  circuit.  In  this  manner 
Mr.  Eddy  has  been  able  to  produce  a 
faint  but  very  clear  and  practically 
continuous  light.  Owing  to  his  imper- 
fect apparatus  he  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  get  one  strong  enough  for  the 
taking  of  X-ray  photographs.  "My 
next  step,"  said  Mr.  Eddy,  in  speaking 
of  his  new  achievement,  "  will  be  to 
construct  a  larger  globe  in  which  to 
place  my  wire,  so  that  I  can  produce  a 
larger  spark.  1  believe  that  by  using 
the  ragged  edges  of  metal  I  can  obtain 
a  'brush,' and  that  by  placing  this  in 
a  vacuum  tube  I  can  produce  a  steady 
glow  light.  Equally  important,  too,  it 
will  be  a  cold  light,  the  thing  that  ex- 
perimenters have  been  working  for  in 
a  number  of  different  ways.  Of  course, 
the  amount  of  atmospheric  electricity 
that  can  be  brought  to  earth  is  limited 
only  by  the  size  of  the  collector." 

—Secretary  of  War  Alger  has  made  a  re- 
sponse to  the  Senate  resolution  calling  for  a 
statement  as  to  what  has  been  or  is  about  to 
be  done  with  reference  to  making  contracts 
for  the  improvement  of  San  Pedro  harbor, 
California.  The  Secretary  submits  the  whole 
subject  to  Congress  for  further  instructions 
as  to  its  purpose— whether  to  create  simply  a 
harbor  of  refuge  or  one  for  refuge  and  com- 
merce—and states  that  the  breakwater  alone 
would  absorb  the  whole  appropriation  of 
950,000.  The  cost  of  all  the  work  contem- 
plated he  estimates  will  require  over  16,000,- 
000.  

—The  San  Francisco  and  Sin  Joaquin  Val- 
ley Railroad  has  been  completed  to  Hanford, 
and  trains  were  run  to  that  place  last  Satur- 
day. Chief  Engineer  Storey,  at  that  time, 
said  in  an  interview  :  "The  Valley  road  will 
push  on  to  Bakersiield.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  some  transcontinental  line  will 
build  to  Bakersiield  and  give  us  connection 
through  to  the  East.  We  can  then  handle 
transcontinental  freight.  In  the  meantime, 
we  undertake  to  perform  only  what  we  set 
out  to  perform— that  is,  to  grant  relief  in  the 
matter  of  local  rates,  which  bear  the  heaviest 
on  the  farmers." 

— Labor  Commissioner  Fitzgerald  closes  to- 
day the  free  employment  department  of  the 
State  Labor  Bureau,  the  appropriation  being 
exhausted. 


Then?  Is  more  Catarrh  In  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incur- 
able. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treat- 
ment, pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has  proven 
Catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  and  there- 
fore requires  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on 
the  market.  It  is  taken  Internally  in  doses  from 
ten  drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  They 
offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  it  fails  to 
cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


DE  LAVAL  "BABY" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


lie  Laval  Alpha 
'*ltaby"  Cream  Sepa- 
rators were  first  ami 
ever  Is'st  and  cheapest. 
They  arc  guaranteed  superi- 
or to  till  Imitations  and 
Infringements.  Endorsed  i>y 
ail  authorities.    More  than 
100,000 fn  use.   Sales  ten  to 
one  of  all  others  combined. 
All  styles  anil  sizes— $.10.-  to 
$233.-     Save  $•">.-  to  $10  - 
per  t  ow  pei-  yi  iir  over  an} 
Bettfug  system,  ami  $•!.-  to 

$•">.-  per  cow  per 
j  car  over  any  imi- 
tating separator. 

Send  lor  brand 
new  " Baby"  or 
Hairy  Separator 
Catalogue,  No.  337, 

containing  a  fund 

Of  pracl  ical  dairy- 
ing information. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 

month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Ranoulpm  A  Canal  Sra 
CHICAGO. 


74  COHTLANDT  STREET 
NEW  YORK. 


F.  H.  ItUKKE,  62«  Market  St.,  9.  F.  Holstelns. 

winners  of  every  tirst  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest:  JerseyB  and  Durham* 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Reglsl'd  Berkahlres. 

■IERSEYS  AN D  HOLSTEINS.  from  the  beat 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  HogB 
and  Poultry.  William  Niles  dl  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal.  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  In  18TB. 

JKK8KTS  The  best  A.  J.C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  V.  Animals  for  sale. 

BULLS- Devous  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lota. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETEK  SAXE  St  SUN,  Lick  House.  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Poultry. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Fioueer  fatent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  TDK  WEEK  ENDlNti  MAY  18,  1X87. 

582,609.— Machine  fob  Akfixino  Sta.mi-s.— Aid- 
rich  &  Dinsmoor,  Portland.  Or. 

582,612.—  Ekasek— J.  D.  Barrie,  Los  Augeles,  Cal. 

533.012.— Pot  Liftkk— C.  10.  Campbell.  Portland, 
Or. 

582,847.— Sash  Hinge— R.  U.  Coates,  Pasadena, 
Cal. 

582,732.— LOGO  I  kg  APPARATUS— fl.  S.  Fonts.  S  K. 
582,258. — Heater — A.  A.  Uraham,  Spokane,  Wash. 
582,641.— Buttle  Seai.— Heath  &  Na^ell.  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

582,919.— Crate  Buffer — J.  S.,  A.  J.  &  N.  Hodge, 

Pasadena,  Cal. 
582.745— Amaixjamatoh—F.  Q.  Jordan.  Spokane. 

Wash. 

582,828.— Uate—L.  Lundquist,  Middletown.  Cal. 
582,755.— Tongs— W.  B.  Marble.  Laytonville,  Cal. 
582,669.— Concentrator  —  J.  McKinnon.  Colfax, 
Wash. 

582.966.— Cutter  for  Hay  Stai *ks — H  J.  Twiss. 

Baker  City,  Or. 
582,769  — Beer  Bottlino  Apparatus— H.  Wank. 

Portland,  Or. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  CopleBof  U.S. and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey  A  Co..  by  mall  or 
telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  aud  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


|  SANTA   TEKE8A    POULTRY    FA  KM.  Bdeu 

Vale.  Cal.   Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Mlnor- 
|     cas.  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Kggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 

I   

SKXDKOR  CATALOOUE  OKCALIFORNIA'8 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal.    Belgian  Hares. 

|  THIRTEEN  BOOS  FOR  SI  OR  lOO  FOR  90. 

Stock  from  11  up.  all  breeds.    Carman  Bros., 

Campbell,  Cal. 

WILLI  iM  NILES&CO. .  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
|*   all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  ami  Hogs. 

;  PARKVIEW  fOULIKV  FARM,  F.  P.Lowell 
Prop..  Sacramento.  Cal.   Write  for  Circular. 

!   

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EUU  FOOD 
for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 




|  MANHATTAN  EOO  FOOO,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers:  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descrlptlvecatalogue.  free. 


Swine. 


—  Word  comes  from  Tehachapi  that  two  par- 
ties of  surveyors  are  at  work  in  the  Tehachapi 
mountains  surveying  a  line  of  railroad  through 
Tejon  Pass,  and"  considerable  speculation  is 
being  indulged  in  in  consequence  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  railroad  company  that  is  doing 
the  work.  There  is  indication  that  the  survey 
is  being  made  by  the  Santa  Ke  road,  for  re- 
cent events  in  the  affairs  of  that  company 
would  seem  to  show  that  it  intends  to  reach 
out  for  California  traffic  more  than  it  has  in 
the  past. 

—The  value  of  the  pearls  found  in  the  waters 
about  Lower  California  last  year  was  $M00,- 
000.  From  this  peninsula  5000  tons  of  pearl 
shells  were  shipped,  valued  at  $1,250,000. 
Many  black  pearls  are  found  in  those  waters, 
and  these  have  a  greater  value  than  the 
white.  The  pearls  are  exported  direct  to  Lon- 
don and  Paris. 


BERKSHIRE  \M>  POL  LNU-CHINA  BOOS, 
Best  Stock:  Thoroughbreds.    Wni.  Niles  St  Co., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  18711. 

1*.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co., Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-Ch  iua  *  Berkshire  HogB 

I  

[  J.  F.  ASHLEY.  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
BreedB  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Bssex  Swine. 

I  CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  2*3,  Stockton. 


Sheep. 


,1.  li.  HOVT,  Bird's  Landing.  Cal.    Importer  and 

Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sals. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


— The  trustees  of  the  Mechanics'  institute 
have  invited  the  co-operation  of  Manufactur- 
ers' and  Producers'  Association  to  make  the 
coming  exhibition  a  pure  food  fair. 


Short=Horn  Bulls 

FOR  SALE. 
ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 


Dogs. 


Baden  Station, 


San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal 


The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  In  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 


$10 


FOR  THE  ON- 
ly  perfect  Incu- 
bator made. 
Freight  Prepaid 
to  your  nearest 
Railroad  Station 
or  Steamer  Landing.  The 
finest  Incubator  Catalogue 
ever  issued  mailed  free  if  you 
write  and  mention  this  paper 
FETALTTMA  IlfCITBATOR  CO.,  Petsluma,  Cal- 

COCOAINUT  OIL  CAKE. 


The  Best  Feed  for  Stock,  Chickens  and  Pigs. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by  EL  DORADO  LINSEED 
OIL  WORKS  CO.,  208  California  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  or 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self- Regulating 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  BememW 
the  lift  U  the  Cheapett. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1S17  Castro  St.,     Oakland.  Cal 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

t  OLD  PROCESS ] 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.    We  Also  Make 

Coo  oa  nut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  In  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(.sVc  Analyxi*  in  Cal.  Dairy  A*h*h  Jieporl  for  IHD6.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Berkshire*,  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  In  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums — 8  firsts,  3  seconds,  &  sweepstakes- 
out  of  18  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  snip  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue. 


June  5,  1897. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  June  '2,  1897. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

PRODUCE  RECEIPTS. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  K-sks   80,131 

Wheat,  ctls   64,078 

Barley,  ctls   17,420 

Oats,  ctls   7,805 

Corn,  ctls    10,300 

Rye,  Ctls   4,835 

Beans,  sks   3,197 

Potatoes,  sks   19,732 

Onions,  sks   4,572 

Hay,  tons   2,073 

Wool,  hales   781 

Hops,  bales   59 


Same  Time 
Last  year. 


5,014,448 
9,9IS,755 
3,247,986 
624,863 
248,764 
99,127 
512.735 
1,014,031 
121,275 
130,166 
70,078 
11,738 


FOR  THE  WEEK 

Flour,  M-sks   66, 

Wheat,  ctls   54 

Barley,  ctls   2 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls  

Beans,  sks  

Hay,  bales  

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  fbs   19 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pkgs  


3,451,009 
9,753,726 
2,261,109 
21 ,328 
29,280 
356,178 
60,269 
15,248,096 
1,906.770 
9.258 
80,252 


Grain  Freights  and  Charters. 

As  the  new  cereal  year  is  close  at  hand, 
ship  owners  are  not  as  eager  to  crowd  their 
vessels  to  engagemeut  at  concessions,  or  at 
decidedly  low  freight  rates,  as  they  were  in- 
clined to  do  a  month  or  so  ago.  Freight  rates 
for  immediate  loading  and  for  new  crop  busi- 
ness, thirty  to  sixty  days  hence,  are  steadily 
drawing  closer  together,  which  is  natural  un- 
der the  circumstances,  the  old  cereal  year 
having  less  than  a  month  to  run.  It  would  be 
difficult  at  this  writing  to  secure  handy 
iron  ships  for  immediate  wheat  loading  under 
£1  to  Cork  for  orders  to  the  United  King- 
dom, Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk.  To  secure 
prompt  charter  at  present  for  vessels  in  next 
season's  grain  fleet,  not  much  over  £1  3s  bd 
could  be  realized  for  wheat  carrying  on  same 
voyage  as  above  stated. 

OKA  IN  CHARTERS. 
Tonnage  engaged.     Disengaged.     To  arrive. 

1897   19.215  87,183  271,977 

1896   19,462  72,939  226,351 

CHARTERS. 

Dirigo,  ship,  '2845  tons,  wheat  to  U.  K., 
Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk,  18s;  direct  port, 
17s  6d. 

Flour. 

While  there  has  been  a  fair  outward  move- 
ment, spot  stocks  have  proven  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  immediate  demand.  Purchasing 
on  local  account  has  been  very  light.  With 
wheat  values  lately  on  the  down  grade,  and 
the  season  for  new  crop  near  at  hand,  the 
flour  market  could  not  well  be  otherwise  than 
easy  in  tone.  Lower  prices  are  among  the 
strong  probabilities  of  the  near  future. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  00@3  15 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  20(03  35 

Country  grades,  extras   4  10(24  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  20@4  35 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  35@1  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  00(34  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  00@4  25 

Wheat. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1895-06.  1S96-H7. 

Llv.  quotations         5s3Hd@5s4Wd  6slKd@6s5d 

Freight  rates   22V4@25s  18<a20s 

Local  market          $1.02^(«1.05  $1.22'/2@1.30 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

New  crop  wheat  has  already  begun  to  ar- 
rive, although  only  so  far  in  small  quantity. 
In  a  few  weeks,  however,  fairly  liberal  re- 
ceipts of  new  wheat  may  be  anticipated. 
While  the  yield  in  this  State  will  not  be 
heavy,  the  condition  of  wheat  fields  is  proving 


much  better  than  it  was  thought  at  all  likely 
to  be  the  case  a  month  ago.  Cool  weather 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  past  two  or 
three  weeks  has  proven  quite  beneficial  to 
the  wheat  plant  in  many  localities.  Little 
has  been  done  in  the  purchasing  of  this  cereal 
since  last  review,  either  for  shipment  or  for 
local  account.  Only  four  wheat  cargoes  were 
cleared  from  this  port  in  May,  the  shipments 
aggregating  10,000  tons,  at  a  valuation  of 
$2110,000.  The  preceding  month  there  were 
also  just  four  cargoes,  but  the  aggregate  was 
less,  being  0,260  tons,  valued  at  $254,000.  Of 
the  four  cargoes  shipped  last  month,  two  were 
destined  for  Europe,  one  for  Australia,  and 
one  for  South  Africa.  Three  of  the  cargoes  in 
May  were  cleared  in  three  consecutive  days, 
leaving  but  one  cargo  for  the  balance  of  the 
month.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  month  of  June 
will  make  a  much  better  showing.  Aside 
from  the  steamer  City  of  Everett,  chartered 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  carry 
donated  grain  and  provisions  to  India,  for  the 
relief  of  the  famine-stricken,  there  are  only 
four  ships  now  on  the  engaged  list  for  June 
loading.  Some  of  these  will  take  barley  and 
other  produce  as  part  cargo.  The  speculative 
markets  in  Eastern  and  foreign  centers  as 
well  as  here  were  steadily  on  the  decline 
from  close  of  last  review  until  the  end  of  the 
calendar  week.  December  wheat  closed  on 
Saturday  last  at  $1.21:i4,  the  lowest  figure  of 
the  day.  The  spot  market  at  same  time  was 
unfavorable  to  sellers,  with  a  quotable  de- 
cline from  the  figures  in  last  issue  of  about 
50  cents  per  ton.  Monday  being  a  National 
holiday,  business  in  grain  circles  was  sus- 
pended. On  Tuesday  December  wheat  sold 
down  to  $1.1S;'4,  and  spot  market  was  corre- 
spondingly weak.  The  Call  Board  market  on 
Wednesday  recovered  about  2c,  but  spot 
wheat  remained  inactive  and  decidedly  unfa- 
vorable to  sellers. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  *1.23@1.1S '4. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  @  . 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 

Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1. 1!)>4@1.21. 

California  Milling  $1  30  @1  35 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  22VJfa>l  25 

Oregon  Vallev   1  28S4<8>1  ifftf 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  20   ®1  35 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  20  @1  30 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  CHAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on 
May  1st  and  June  1st: 

Tons —                           May  1st.  ./nne  1st. 

Wheat                                  34,074  *26,269 

Barley                                10,827  t9,66l 

Oats                                    3,836  2,800 

Corn                                       540  890 

♦Including  16,184  tons  at  Port  Costa,  and  8658 
tons  at  Stockton. 

T  Including  2974  tons  at  Port  Costa,  3252  tons  at 
Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on  1st 
inst.  show  a  decrease  of  7805  tons  for  month  of 
May.  A  year  ago  there  were  56,709  tons  wheat  in 
Call  Board  warehouses. 

Barley. 

Business  in  this  cereal  has  not  been  brisk 
the  current  week,  and  lack  of  firmness  was  a 
pronounced  feature  of  the  market,  particu- 
larly for  ordinary  grades  of  Feed.  Choice  to 
select  Brewing  was  not  offered  very  freely, 
and  holders  of  the  same  were  not  disposed  to 
let  go  at  materially  lower  figures  than  were 
current  prior  to  last  issue.  Dealers  and  con- 
sumers refused  to  purchase  heavily,  however, 
at  full  current  rates.  Unless  prices  were 
shaped  to  their  suiting,  they  bought  only  to 
cover  most  immediate  needs.  As  it  will  be 
two  months  or  more  before  new  barley  will  be 
available  for  malting  purposes,  there  is  still 
considerable  time  for  choice  old  to  be  worked 
off  on  brewing  account.  Trading  in  options 
was  of  light  volume  and  at  a  generally  low 
range  of  prices. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barle}-,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  07%@70c. 

May,  1898,  delivery,   @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 

Call  Board,  December  feed  sold  at  68;4@68%c. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   70  @  7254 

Feed,  fair  to  good   67K®  70 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   80   ®  87V4 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  ®  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

oats. 

Spot  supplies  cannot  be  termed  very  heavy, 
but  they  are  decidedly  larger  than  is  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  the  immediate  demand  for  fair 
to  medium  grades,  which  constitute  the  bulk 
of  present  stocks.  Most  buyers  have  little  or 
no  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  market. 
New  oats  will  be  offering  freely  in  about  sixty 
days,  and  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  a  clean- 


WALTER  A.W00D  Tubular  STEEL  MOWER. 


NO  side  draft. 
30,000  in  use 
on  the  Pacific 
coast. 


No  lost  motion. 

Runs  25%  lighter  than  other  mowers. 


DOUBLE-SWIVEL 

PITMAN, 
STEEL  JAWS  AND 

KNIFE  HEAD. 


Horse  Hay  Rakes  --  We  have  'em;  good  ones,  too,  at  $20  each. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

421  AND  133  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


up  of  old  oats  will  be  effected  in  the  mean- 
time. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  22V4<a>l  27tf 

White,  good  to  choice  1  07V4@1  15 

White,  poor  to  fair   97V4@1  05 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  07J4@1  15 

Milling  1  10   (6)1  15 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  40  @1  45 

Black  Russian   92^®  97H 

Red   95   @1  15 

Corn. 

Importations  of  Eastern  have  been  lately 
resumed,  and  offerings  of  the  same  are  oper- 
ating against  the  advantageous  sale  of  domes- 
tic Large  Yellow.  Values  for  Large  White 
also  tended  in  favor  of  the  buying  interest. 
Small  Yellow  was  in  such  light  stock  that 
business  in  the  same  was  mainly  of  a  retail 
character. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   95  @  97!4 

Large  Yellow   97V4@1  02/, 

Small  Yellow  1  05  ®1  10 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  "j*  tb   —  ®  — 

Rye. 

Transfers  of  this  cereal  are  not  numerous, 
and  are  at  figures  warranting  no  particular 
change  in  quotations. 

Good  to  choice   82&@  85 

Buckwheat. 

The  same  inactivity  as  before  noted  is  still 

prevailing.    Offerings  and  demand  are  both 

of  insignificant  proportions. 

Good  to  choice  1  25  @1  35 

Silverskin  1  30  @1  40 

Beans. 

Advices  from  New  York  by  mail,  under  re- 
cent date,  give  the  following  review  of  the 
Eastern  bean  market,  prices  being  per  60-lb. 
bushel : 

Receipts  have  been  lighter  this  week,  hut  there 
has  been  no  appreciable  improvement  in  the  gen- 
eral demand.  Jobbing  trade  has  been  particularly 
light.  A  g;ood  deal  of  stock  has  been  exported, 
but  &  considerable  part,  especially  of  the  white 
beans,  was  of  previous  purchases.  Shippers  still 
have  a  number  of  lots  secured  ahead.  Marrow 
have  settled  to  $1.15,  and  the  choicest  lots  are  now 
easily  bought  at  that.  The  light  supply  of  me- 
dium induced  sellers  to  try  and  establish  a  little 
advance,  but  this  has  been  resisted  by  the  buying 
interest  and  general  sales  have  been  at  90c.  Pea 
have  become  well  established  ;'t  H74c,  but  the 
efforts  to  get  more  have  not  been  successful  as 
yet.  The  lirmer  tone  to  Red  Kidney  noted  at  the 
close  of  last  week  has  developed  into  an  advance 
of  5@10c,  with  the  market  closing  rather  firm. 
Must  of  the  sales  for  export  during  the  week  were 
at  $i.75fa  1.77V4,  but  $1  80  was  obtained  for  a  few. 
Dealers  have  picked  up  all  the  available  lots  of 
White  Kidney  at  ipi.15fail.20  and  one  or  two  sales 
reported  for  export  higher.  Turtle  Soup  nominal. 
Yellow  Eye  working  out  very  slowly  A  fair 
quantity  of  Lima  was  moved  during  the  first  half 
of  the  week  at  J1.20@1.22Ho,  occasional  jobbing 
sales  at  $125,  but  the  feeling  has  become  lirmer 
toward  the  c  ose,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  buy 
below  the  outside  figure.  Lady  Washington  gen- 
erally held  above  a  present  selling  value;  quot- 
able at  80fa)8.r>c.   Green  peas  rather  dull. 

The  local  market  is  without  particular 
change,  either  as  regards  general  condition  or 
quotable  values.  Most  kinds  now  in  stock 
are  rather  steadily  held.  Extreme  quota- 
tions represent,  however,  little  more  than 
holders'  views,  and  are  consequently  difficult 
to  realize  on  offerings  from  first  hands.  Red 
Kidneys  continue  virtually  out  of  stock.  A 
few  Large  Garbanzos  arrived  from  Mexico, 
but  supplies  in  store  here  are  entirely  too 
limited  to  warrant  regular  quotations.  A 
coast  steamer  brought  this  week  10,000  sacks 
of  Lima  beans  from  Hueneme  and  proceeded 
direct  to  Port  Costa,  where  the  beans  were 
placed  aboard  a  grain  ship,  destined  for 
Europe. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  ft>s   1  10  @1  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  00  @1  20 

Lady  Washington   90  @1  10 

Butter,  small   1  00  @1  10 

Butter,  large   1  40  @1  60 

Pinks   1  00  @1  10 

Bayos.good  to  choice   1  65  @1  80 

Reds   1  30  @1  40 

Red  Kidneys   —  @  — 


Limas,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  60 

Black-eye  Beans   l  65  ©1  75 

Horse  Beans   75  @  90 

Garbanzos,  large   —  @   

Garbanzos,  small   2  00  @2  25 

Dried  Peas. 

Market  is  slimly  stocked  and  is  firm  for 
choice  to  select,  with  business  mainly  of  a 
light  jobbing  order. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  50  @1  75 

Niles  Peas   l  25  @1  50 

Wool. 

As  regards  business  in  domestic  wools, 
there  is  no  improvement  to  note,  either  at 
Eastern  manufacturing  centers  or  at  Western 
points  where  stocks  of  the  raw  product  are 
concentrated.  As  soon  as  the  tariff  problem 
is  once  definitely  settled  there  will  be  a 
chance  for  some  business,  but  at  what  figures 
will  depend  on  how  the  tariff  is  shaped.  East- 
ern dealers  have  been  feeling  around  a  little, 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  quantities 
and  qualities  of  wools  now  here,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  bid  intelligently  when  it  is  known 
what  the  wool  tariff  will  be. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  13  (a)15 

Northern  California,  free  II  ®13 

Mountain,  free  10  @13 

Northern  defective   9  @11 

San  Joaquin  foothill   9  @11 

San  Joaquin,  12  months   7  @  9 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  7  months          8  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

Oregon  Valley  13  ®14 

Oregon,  Eastern   7V4@10 

Hops. 

A  New  York  authority  gives  the  following 
review,  under  late  date,  of  the  hop  market  in 
the  East : 

The  consumption  of  hops  goes  on  about  as  usual 
at  this  season  of  year  and  brewers  are  reducing 
their  holdings  gradually;  tbey  still  appear  to  have 
sufficient  stocks,  however,  to  remove  the  necessity 
for  purchasing  many  additional  lots,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  dull,  dragging  trade,  with  a  generally 
weak  tone  to  values.  The  poor  quality  of  most  of 
the  State  hops  adds  to  the  depression  of  the  mar- 
ket The  major  portion  of  present  offerings  can  be 
had  in  range  of  5@7>4c;  a  few  very  poor  have  sold 
lower,  and  for  the  choicest  growths  8!4@9c  is  a 
full  quotation.  The  extreme  scarcity  of  really 
choice  Pacifies  enables  sellers  to  get  10(4@llc 
when  such  are  wanted,  but  the  drop  from  those 
rates  is  to  9c  at  once. other  qualities  ranging  down 
about  as  quoted.  Reports  from  the  hap  yards  of 
this  Slate  are  very  favorable  as  to  the  growth  of 
the  vine,  and  and  the  outlook  is  better  that  at  this 
time  last  year.  We  want  to  urge  upon  growers 
the  necessity  of  using  more  fertilizer  and  working 
the  yards  better  than  of  late  in  order  to  improve 
the  quality.  Poor  hops  will  be  hard  to  sell  an- 
olher  year,  and  if  there  is  any  quantity  of  them 
they  will  affect  the  price  of  good  slock. 

There  are  no  evidences  of  any  noteworthy 
business  being  transacted  in  this  center, 
either  in  a  wholesale  or  jobbing  way.  It  looks 
as  though  buyers  intended  holding  off  until 
picking  time,  just  as  they  did  last  year,  and 
then  purchase  at  low  figures  the  bulk  of  the 
hops  going  into  kilns,  hoping  to  be  able  later 
in  the  season  to  advance  prices. 

Fair  to  choice,  1896  crop   9  @10 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  same  absence  of  firmess  as  before  noted 
is  still  a  prominent  feature  of  the  hay  market. 
Old  continues  to  arrive  in  tolerably  liberal 
quantity,  with  the  demand  slow,  despite  the 
easy  figures  ruling.  Nearly  every  variety  of 
new  hay  is  now  coming  forward,  but  most  of 
the  new  continues  to  be  Wild  Oat,  with  a  fair 
quantity  of  Alfalfa.  Hardly  enough  new 
Wheat  or  Barley  has  yet  arrived  to  warrant 
quoting  the  same. 

NEW  HAY. 

Wheat  7  00®  7  50 

Oat,  fair  to  good  6  00®  6  50 

Alfalfa,  1st  cutting  5  00®  5  50 

OLD  HAY. 

Wheat  7  50@10  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  7  00®  10  00 

Oat    6  00®  8  50 

Barley  6  00®  8  50 

Clover  6  00®  7  50 

Stock  Hay  4  50®  5  50 
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Compressed  6  00(d)  9  50 

New  Oat  6  00®  6  60 

Straw,  ¥  bale   35®  50 

KUlsMf* 

Kates  have  been  ruling  fairly  steady  for 
Bran  and  Middlings,  with  no  excessive  stocks. 
The  tendency  on  Kolled  Barley  and  Feed 
Meal  has  been  to  easier  figures. 

Bran.  •  ton  U  00(5)15  00 

Middlings  17  60980  00 

Barley.  Rolled  16  00@16  50 

Cornmeal  23  00@  — 

Cracked  Corn  21  50®  — 

Seeds. 

Market  for  Yellow  Mustard  is  showing  a 
firm  tone,  owing  to  discouraging  prospects  for 
coming  crop.  Quotable  values  for  Brown  Mus- 
tard, cultivated  or  wild,  show  no  appreciable 
change,  but  to  purchase  freely  higher  figures 
would  have  to  be  paid.  In  other  seeds  below 
noted  there  is  so  little  doing  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  much  more  than  nominal  quota- 
tions. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Yellow  1  75®1  90 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  50@2  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00®2  25 

Flax  1  «0@1  75 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  ®2K 

Rape  2M@2X 

Hemp  35<@3H 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5H@5^ 

■  Sags  and  Bagging. 

There  is  a  fair  business  in  Grain  Bags,  but 
virtually  nothing  doing  in  other  lines.  Cal- 
cutta bags  are  obtainable  at  about  same  easy 
rates  as  for  a  week  or  two  preceding.  As  the 
imported  are  now  cheaper  than  the  State 
Prison  product,  it  is  fortunate  for  many  of  the 
farmers  who  contracted  for  the  latter  that 
the  prison  factory  has  shut  down  on  account 
of  a  revolt  among  the  convicts.  Where  the 
prison  authorities  will  be  unable  to  fill  con- 
tracts at  the  present  price,  the  farmer  will  be 
the  gainer.  " 'Tis  an  ill  wind  which  blows 
nobody  good." 

Calcutta  Grainbags,  buyer  July    5   ®  5>i 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5   ffl  5>„ 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100   5  40  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  27  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  3H  lb  24  @— 

Gunnies  10  ® — 

Bean  bags   4  @  4K 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5tfffl  1% 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

The  Hide  market  was  rather  quiet,  with 
tendency  to  a  little  more  firmness.  Values 
for  Pelts  remained  quotably  as  last  noted. 
Tallow  brought  tolerably  steady  prices. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound,  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs          7(4®—     6K®  7 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs. ...  7   @—      6  @— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs          6H®  7      5(4®  6 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  6(4®  7  5tf  @  6 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  6(4(a)  7      5(4®  6 

Wet  Salted  Kip   6  ®—      5  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   6  @7     6  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   7  ®8     7  @— 

Dry  Hides  12  ®12(4   9  @10 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .  9  ®10      7   @  8 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  @15    —  ®10 

Horse  Hides,  large  —  @1  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium  —  @75 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts'  Hides  25  ®50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  60  ®75 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  50  @60 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  30  ®40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  10  @20 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  @25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  @10 

Elk  Hides   9  @12 

Tallow,  good  quality   2(4®  3 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  ®  2(4 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  30  ®85 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @25 

Kid  Skins   5  @ — 

Honey. 

Arrivals  of  new  crop  are  fairly  liberal  and 
are  considerably  in  excess  of  the  quantity  re- 
ceived during  corresponding  period  last  year. 
Offerings  to  date  have  been  mostly  Extracted, 
with  the  quality  averaging  high.  Buyers 
still  keep  in  the  background,  and  values  are 
at  present  poorly  defined. 

White  Comb,  1-B>  frames   9  @io 

Amber  Comb   5  @7 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   43.;®  5« 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3^®  4« 

Extracted,  Amber   3V4ffl— 

Dark  Tule   2JC@— 

Beeswax. 

There  is  not  much  offering.  While  the  mar- 
ket is  firm,  the  demand  is  not  brisk  at  full 
current  rates. 

Fair  to  choice,  ^  lb  25  @27 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 
Beef  is  in  ample  supply  for  present  needs, 


and  the  market  is  devoid  of  any  special 

strength.    The  tendency  on  mutton  was  in 

favor  of  buyers.   The  decline  last  noted  in 

the  price  of  hogs  continued  in  force. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb   5>4@— 

|  Beef,  2d  quality   4(4®  5 

I  Beef,  3d  quality   4  ffl— 

Mutton— ewes,  4(4®5c;  wethers   5  @  5H 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  small  and  medium.  3S®  3(4 

Hogs,  large  hard   3S@  3* 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  ®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4H@  4(4 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6  @  7 

Lamb,  spring,  ¥  lb   6  @  6(4 

Poultry. 

Market  for  ordinary  descriptions  of  old 
poultry  was  slow  and  weak  most  of  the  time 
since  last  review.  Eastern  poultry  was  given 
the  preference  by  most  retailers  over  common 
old  poultry  of  home  production.  The  latter  is 
mostly  too  poor  and  small  to  be  in  favor. 
Large  and  fat  young  stock  brought  good  aver- 
age figures.  Extra  small  young  fowls,  how- 
ever, were  hard  to  place,  and  were  salable 
only  at  decidedly  low  prices. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   — @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  lb   10®  11 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   11®  12(4 

Hens,  Cal.,  V  doz  3  50@5  01) 

Roosters,  old  4  00@4  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  6  50@7  50 

Fryers  5  0I)®6  01) 

Broilers,  large  4  50®5  no 

Broilers,  small  2  25®3  50 

Ducks,  young,  ft  doz  3  50@5  60 

Ducks,  old  3  25(a3  51) 

Geese,  *  pair   75@l  00 

Goslings,  f,  pair   75®  1  25 

Pigeons,  Old,  f.  doz  1  25@1  50 

Pigeons,  Young  1  25@1  50 

Butter. 

Witl)  only  a  light  shipping  demand,  as  com- 
pared with  some  weeks  preceding,  and  with 
packing  on  local  account  less  active  than  in 
May,  the  market  has  been  ruling  rather 
quiet.  At  the  same  time,  the  proportion  of 
the  output  of  choice  to  select  butter  is  on  the 
decrease  in  the  middle  and  lower  coast  coun- 
ties, and  for  most  desirable  qualities  the 
market  was  moderately  firm.  Defective 
qualities  were  in  liberal  supply  and  market 
for  such  favored  buyers. 

Creamery  extras,  ¥  lb  16(4®— 

Creamery  firsts  16  @— 

Creamery  seconds  14(4@15 

Dairy  select  15  ®16 

Dairy  seconds  14  @14(4 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  11(4@12(4 

Mixed  store  10  @12 
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@17 
@17 
®16 
@16 


Creamery  in  tubs  16 

Pickled  roll  15 

Dairy  in  tubs  14 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  15 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  11(4® M 

Cheese. 

Inquiry  for  shipment  has  dropped  off  mate- 
rially during  the  past  week  or  ten  days,  and 
market  is  not  quite  so  favorable  to  sellers  as 
it  was  during  the  greater  part  of  May.  No 
appreciable  declines  in  values  are  anticipated, 
however,  particularly  for  full  cream  cheese 
well  made  and  two  or  three  months  out  of  the 
press,  such  being  best  suited  to  the  popular 
taste. 

California  fancy  Hat,  new   8  @  8(4 

California,  good  to  choice   7^4®  8 

California,  fair  to  good   7   @  7(4 

California,  "Young  Americas"   8(4®  9(4 

Eggs. 

There  is  no  improvement  to  record  in  this 
market.  Liberal  offerings  of  Eastern  eggs  in 
the  past  few  weeks  and  cutting  competition 
among  retailers  have  combined  to  make  the 
situation  very  unfavorable  for  the  disposal  of 
domestic  product,  even  where  the  quality  of 
the  latter  was  desirable.  Retailers  were  gen- 
erally selling  at  15c  per  dozen.  No.  1  Eastern 
were  obtainable  at  19%@18c  from  jobbers, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  in  a  regular 
way  over  13c  for  home  product,  unless  they 
were  extra  large  white  and  very  select. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  14  OI5 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size. .  12  @13 

California,  good  to  choice  store  10(4@11(4 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  ®10 

Oregon,  prime  10(4@U 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  11  @13 

Duck  eggs  12(4®  13 

Vegetables. 
Onions  wers  in  fairly  liberal  receipt  and 
prices  averaged  lower  than  for  preceding 
week,  with  demand  mostly  local.  Asparagus 
was  in  decreased  supply,  the  season  for  this 
vegetable  being  nearly  ended.  Wax  and 
String  Beans  made  a  good  display,  with 
prices  lower  than  last  quoted.  Peas  were  not 
in  large  receipt,  and  the  quality  of  those 
which  were  not  from  near-by  vegetable  gar- 
dens was  mostly  under  choice.  Squash,  Cu- 
cumbers and  Peppers  are  beginning  to  arrive 


WE  H/WE 


/     We  are  selling  Baling:  Wire  and  Bale  Hope  ;il  th.-  lowe 
DIIIUP         I  lo  get  our  quotations.    Windmill.   Our  Alliance  Windmll 
DALlflU        1  ever  introduced.    It  is  the  best  and  cheapest.    All  kinds  of 
J  clUnery  at  wholesale  prices. 

WIRE. 


rest  prices,    ft  will  pay  you 
ill  is  selllnf?  rapidly  wher- 
RepairH  for  Farm  Ma- 


ice;  in  full  sacks.  3c: 

 3«c 

fresh  ami  oily:  per  doz  !>Oc 

per  lb  30c 


Grain  and  Dairy  Lands 

TO  LEASE, 


In  Large-  or  Small  /\cre-age>,  on  the  F"a 


inous 


Chino 


Ranch, 

San  Bernardino  Co.,  Cal. 

Can  supply  moist,  alfalfa  and  hill  pasture,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  seasons  any  amount  up  to  60,000  tons  of  SUGAR 
BEET  PULP,  upon  which  cattle  and  sheep  do  splendidly,  and  at 
a  very  small  cost. 

SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  will  be  offered  to  parties  pre- 
pared to  establish  a  dairy  business. 

ALSO,  we  have  for  lease — season  '97  '98  25,000  acres  fine 
valley  and  sugar  beet  land.    Apply  to  or  address 

California  Beet  Sugar 
Estate  &  Land 
Co.,  Ltd.  — — 


EAST0N,  ELDRIDGE  &  CO. 

MANAGERS, 

Chino,  California. 


WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH. 

M.  MOORE,  221  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


in  noteworthy  quantity.  Tomatoes  continue 
in  light  receipt. 

Asparagus,  choice,  ^  box   1  25®  1  75 

Asparagus,  common,  V  box   fiVm  1  00 

Beans,  String,  V  B>   4®  5 

Beans,  Lima,  V  lb   — ®  — 

Beans,  Wax,     lb   3®  4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100    50®  60 

Cauliflower,  ft  doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  ^  box   50®  75 

Egg  Plant,  V  lb   — @  — 

Garlic,  V  lb   m®  S% 

Mushrooms.  Buttons,  T»  lb   — ®  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  V  lb   — ®  — 

Okra,  Dried,  »  lb   10®  12V4 

Onions,  Red,  Tfi  cental   40®  50 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   —ffl  — 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  "f  sack   75®  1  00 

Peas,  Green,  <p  sack   50®  75 

Pepper,  Bell,  fl  large  box   — ®  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ^  lb   — @  — 

Rhubarb.  ^  box    50®  75 

Squash,  Cream,  V  box   — ffl 

Squash,  Summer,  ¥  box   50®  75 

Tomatoes,  Mexican,  fl  box   2  50®  3  00 

Potatoes. 

Although  stocks  of  old  potatoes  were  not 
very  heavy,  they  were  mostly  under  choice 
and  dragged  at  rather  low  prices,  buyers  nat- 
urally operating  very  sparingly  at  this  late 
date,  particularly  with  the  quality  poor.  New 
potatoes  are  now  arriving  in  something  like 
wholesale  fashion,  including  some  of  very 
good  quality.  Market  for  choice  new  was  not 
especially  favorable  to  buyers,  but  unripe  and 
otherwise  defective  stock  went  at  low  figures. 

IN  SACKS. 

Early  Rose.  River,  ^  cental   —  ffl  — 

Peerless,  River   —ffl  — 

Reds  River   50®  70 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   — ffl  — 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   — @  — 

Burbanks.  River   40ffl  SO 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   50®  70 

Burbanks.  Oregon   50®  85 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — ®  — 

New  potatoes,  in  boxes,  V  cental   75@1  85 

New  Potatoes,  in  sacks.  ^  cental  I  (I0(n  I  30 

Sweet  Potatoes,  cental                        1  00@l  25 

The  Fruit  Market. 


now  quite  plentiful,  with  no  very  active  in- 
quiry for  them.  Apples  of  new  crop  were  on 
market  in  limited  quantity,  but  were  mostly 
so  small  and  green  as  to  be  wholly  undesira- 
ble. There  is  little  to  be  gained  by  sending 
in  such  fruit.  It  can  only  be  sold  at  very  low 
figures,  and  very  often  has  an  injurious  effect 
on  the  market  for  better  grades.  Apples  of 
last  season  are  still  offering  out  of  cold  stor- 
age, but  there  is  no  inquiry  of  consequence 
for  them  from  any  quarter.  Cherries  were  in 
tolerably  liberal  supply,  considering  that  the 
crop  is  a  rather  light  one  the  current  season. 
Canners  did  considerable  purchasing,  paying 
close  to  the  figures  realized  from  retailers. 
Currants  sold  at  reduced  rates,  with  a  mate- 
rial increase  in  supplies.  Raspberries  were 
fairly  plentiful,  including  some  of  fine  qual- 
ity. Strawberries  were  in  less  excessive  re- 
ceipt, with  the  quality  averaging  higher  than 
for  a  week  or  two  preceding,  and  better  aver- 
age prices  were  realized. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tler,  per  box    @   

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-tt>  box    ®   

Apples,  fair  to  good.  50-Ib  box    ffl   

Apples,  common,  green,  ^  25-lb  box...     25®  50 

Apricots,  Royal,  ¥  box   85®  85 

Apricots,  Pringle.  ~f  t>ox   35ffl  50 

Cherries.  Black,  choice  to  fancy.  ¥  box.  30®  35 
Cherries,  Black,  fair  lo  good,  >  box  20®  30 

Cherries.  Royal  Anne,  ^  lb   5®  6 

Cherries,  White,  V  lb    2%«t  3% 

Cherries,  Red.  V  box   15®  25 

Currants,  »  chest   2  50w  3  50 

Gooseberries,  common,  V  B>    [ffl  IM 

Gooseberries,  Oregon.  Improved,  ¥  lb.,    l^if,  2V4 


THE  DEMAND  FOR  STUMP  PULLERS. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

All  the  early  Summer  fruits  are  now  tolera- 
bly well  represented  in  market,  and  some  of 
the  later  varieties  are  beginning  to  put  in  an 
appearance,  with  every  prospect  of  increased 
receipts  in  the  near  future.  Hoyal  Apricots 
were  offering  in  moderate  quantity,  mostly 
from  Vacaville  section.  The  size  and  quality 
of  the  Royals  were  not  up  to  a  very  high 
standard,  but  this  is  ordinarily  the  case  with 
first  shipments.  There  will  doubtless  be  great 
improvement  the  coming  week  in  the  quality 
of  offerings  of  this  fruit,  Pringle  Apricotcare 


Another  order  for  a  California  Stump  Puller 
has  just  been  received  from  Honolulu.  This 
makes  the  second  within  a  year  from  Hawaii. 
Three  more  to  Mexico,  one  to  Central  America 
and  one  to  Siberia,  indicates  the  growing 
favor  in  which  these  machines  are  held. 

8end  to  A.  UARNKS,  Gen'l  M'j'r, 

82-84  Zoe  St.,  8.  F.,  Cal. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


iff  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

SIO  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

W  Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


June  5,  1897. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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Gooseberries,  English-,  f,  th   4@  5 

Raspberries,  V  drawer   30@  50 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest   5  U0#  7  00 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   3  00@  4  50 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried  fruit  trade  on  the  Atlantic  side 

of  the  continent  is  represented  as  follows  by 

late  mail  advices  from  New  York: 

The  market  has  continued  active  and  firm  for 
prime  evaporated  apples.  Offerings  have  been 
rather  limited,  as  much  of  the  available  supply 
has  been  held  fractionally  higher  than  could  be 
realized.  Prime  wood-dried  have  sold  generally 
at  4ViC,  with  wire-dried  'sC  lower;  some  stock  is 
not  obtainable  under  4">i;c,  but  no  business  at  that 
as  yet,  and  on  the  other  hand  an  occasional  car 
lias'  sold  a  fraction  under  4%C.  Leaving  prime,  the 
demand  has  been  light,  but  stock  has  been  held 
with  increased  confidence  and  at  slightly  higher 
prices.  Choice  range  from  about  4'3(a»4%c,  rarely 
higher,  and  5c  is  the  asking  rare  for  fancy.  Fruit 
grading  just  under  prime  has  fair  attention  at  We 
0ji'Ao,  but  poorer  grades  drag  heavily  at  lower 
and  irregular  figures.  Sun-dried  apples  have  been 
in  small  supply,  and  with  little  demand  values  are 
nominal,  though  some  holders  are  asking  slightly 
higher  prices  Chops  scarce  and  nominally  firm; 
good  sized  lots  generally  held  above  quotations. 
Waste  shows  no  improvement;  largest  holders  are 
unwilling  to  sell  at  present  figures,  but  no  quan- 
tity can  be  placed  above  *  1.50(a) I. BO,  and  an  occa- 
sional sale  has  been  made  lower.  Raspberries  are 
quite  plenty,  but  trade  is  fair  and  stock  held  with 
more  confidence.  Blackberries  in  few  hands  and 
held  firmly.  Very  little  doing  in  huckleberries, 
and  it  is  about  impossible  to  interest  buyers  in 
cherries  on  any  reasonable  basis.  There  has  been 
a  steady  demand  for  California  fruit. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1896,  per  lb   9  @11 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bags,  1890,  per  lb          8  (a>10 

Peaches,  California,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1896,  unpeeled,  lb   6  ®I0 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality .. .  2y,@  7 

The  market  in  this  center  for  evaporated 
and  sun-cured  fruits  has  developed  no  im- 
portant changes  since  last  review  in  these 
columns.  A  fair  amount  of  business  is  being 
transacted  for  this  advanced  stage  of  the  sea- 
son, but  transactions  are  mainly  of  a  light 
jobbing  sort,  stocks  of  most  kinds  being  en- 
tirely too  light  to  admit  of  wholesale  opera- 
tions. Even  Prunes,  which  have  been  lately 
the  heaviest  in  supply  of  all  stone  or  tree 
fruits,  have  in  the  past  few  weeks  shown 
considerable  reduction,  and  are  not  now  offer- 
ing freely  in  a  wholesale  way.  Values  for 
Prunes  are  quite  steady,  most  holders  prefer- 
ring to  carry  into  next  season  rather  than 
make  any  concessions  in  prices  from  the  low 
rates  at  present  prevailing.  Apples  are  ruling 
steady,  with  light  supplies,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  Eastern  at  existing  values. 
A  few  Apricots,  Peaches  and  Pears  have 
changed  hands  within  range  of  unchanged 
quotations.  A  carload  of  assorted  fruit  was 
made  up  for  Montana.  The  last  steamer  for 
Australia  took  26,450  lbs.  dried  fruit  for  Syd- 
ney and  16,825  lbs.  for  different  points  in  New 
Zealand.  The  last  Panama  steamer  carried 
10,000  lbs.  for  Norway.  Prospects  for  the 
coming  crop,  as  far  as  reported,  appear  to  be 
practically  the  same  as  noted  in  previous  is- 
sue. Apricots  of  this  season's  curing  are  ex- 
pected on  market  in  about  a  fortnight. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  in  sacks,  per  tb   7V4@  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8^@  9 

Apricots,  Moorpark   11  (g)12^ 

Apples,  in  boxes   4%.®  5i4 

Nectarines,  White   4y,®  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4  ®— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good  4  @  4H 

Peaohes,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy   f>%®  6}4 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  10  <g>H 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   4  @  5 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  6  «— 

Hears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4  @  4J4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3  ®  4 

Plums,  pitted   3(4<g>  4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   2l/s(gi  2^ 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  small  sizes   \%®  2H 

Prunes,  Silver   6  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   5  @6 

Apples,  sliced   2  (a>  2% 

Apples,  quartered   3  ® — 

Figs,  Black   —  ®— 

Figs,  White   '^A®  3% 

Plums,  unpitted   1   ®  1H 

Raising. 

The  market  is  showing  little  or  no  life  and 
is  lacking  in  firmness.  Quotations  remain  as 
before,  but  with  the  prevailing  inactivity, 
values  are  necessarily  very  poorly  defined. 
Concessions  would  doubtless  be  granted  buy- 
ers, could  free  sales  be  effected  by  so  doing. 
The  vineyards  are  as  a  rule  looking  well,  but 
not  until  the  middle  of  the  month  will  it  be 
safe  to  calculate  on  having  passed  the  frost 
period. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   —  <g>  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   —  ®  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  2U-I6  box   85W  1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  ^  lb  4%®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  3l/i®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-erown  3  <s>  — 

Sultanas  — 

Seedless  Muscatel  

Dried  Urapes   — @  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 
Oranges  are  now  in  slim  supply  and  are 
mostly  of  very  ordinary  quality.  For  a  few 
strictly  choice  Navels  comparatively  high  fig- 
ures are  being  realized.  Seedlings  and  ordi- 
nary qualities  of  Navels  are  offering  at  low 
prices. 

Lemon  market  is  fairly  stocked,  and  values 
rule  about  the  same  as  for  preceding  week, 


with  demand  not  very  brisk  and  confined 
mainly  to  the  very  best.  Limes  were  held 
tolerably  steady,  with  supplies  only  moderate. 

Oranges— Wash.  Navels,  choice,  $  box.  4  00(5>  5  00 
Wash.  Navels,  off  qualities,  $  box. . .  2  00@  2  50 

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet   l  50@  2  50 

Cal.  Seedlings   l  00®  2  00 

Cal.  St.  Michaels   l  50@  3  00 

Cal.  Mandarin   @  

Mexican   @  

Grape  Fruit,  $  case   3  50®  4  50 

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  f,  box   2  00®  2  25 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  25®  1  75 

Cal.,  common  to  good   75®  1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   @  

Cal.,  small  box   l  00®  1  25 

Nuts. 

Nothing  of  noteworthy  importance  has  tran- 
spired in  the  nut  market.  Walnuts  remain 
in  fair  supply,  but  choice  Almonds  are  virtu- 
ally out  of  stock.  Peanut  values  continue 
steady. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8  @  9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5  @  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   4%@— 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   2Yt@ — 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @ — 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   7H@— 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hard  shell   5!4@  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  (co- 
Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @  5 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  ®  6 

Pine  Nuts   8  ®10 

Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 

New  York,  June  1.— California  fruit  sold  to  day : 
Cherries — Tartarian*,  $3.3U(a3.75  per  box;  Royal 
Annes,  S1.70@2.05;  Bigareaus,  85c®$l.25;  Bell 
Crowns,$1.05@1.10;  Rockports,  85c@$1.05;  Moselles, 
95c;  Governor  Woods,  95c@$1.40.  Apricots — Prin- 
gles,  $1.65®  1  70  per  half-crate. 

Chicago,  June  1.— California  fruit  sold  to-day  as 
follows:  Apricots— Seedling— $1.40@1. 65;  Pringles, 
85c®$1.35.  Cherries— Royal  Annes,  75c@$l.35  per 
box;  Tartarians,  75c@$1.15;  Bigareaus,  80c(«$1.00; 
Centennials,  40(«65c;  Governor  Woods,  2u@.65c; 
Pontiac,  55c;  Black  Republicans,  40(gi55c;  Rock- 
ports,  30@45c;  California  Advance,  45V&C  per  box. 

California  Dried  Fruits  at  New- 
York. 

New  York,  June  2.— Market  steady.  Evapo- 
rated Apples,  prime  wire  tray,  4i4®4!4c;  wood 
dried,  prime,  4^c ;  choice,  454(«-4?4c ;  fancy,  4%@ 
5c.  Prunes,  2'/4(<»7e  per  pound  as  to  size  and  qual- 
ity. Apricots,  Royal,  8@IOc;  Moorpark,  12@14c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  6®  10c;  peeled,  ll@13c. 

Alcohol  Effect  on  Animal  Life. 


Hrs.  Langtry  as  a  California 
Farmer. 


Death  of  J.  R.  Wolfskill. 


Professor  C.  F.  Hodge,  who  has  been 
conducting  experiments  on  the  influ- 
ence of  alcohol  on  the  processes  of  life, 
in  an  article  in  Popular  Science  Monthly 
describes  the  effect  upon  a  number  of 
dogs  which  had  been  subjected  to  its 
influence. 

One  marked  and  striking  effect  of 
the  alcohol — evidently  the  effect  of 
that — was  to  make  the  two  of  the  dogs 
that  had  been  chiefly  subjected  to  the 
test,  full  of  groundless  fear.  Though 
treated  with  the  utmost  and  unvarying 
kindness,  they  approached  a  kindly 
call,  or  extended  hand,  "  with  cringing 
and  trembling,  like  a  Chinese  culprit 
before  his  executioner."  Professor 
Hodge  cannot  avoid  calling  attention 
to  the  fact,  already  well  established, 
that  in  the  human  being  alcohol,  per- 
sistently drank,  produces  fear.  The 
worst  of  all  forms  of  dread  is  mani- 
fested in  the  horrible  alarms  of  the 
victims  of  delirium  tremens.  The  ex- 
periments are  to  be  continued  for  at 
least  one  more  year — if  not,  as  Pro- 
fessor Hodge  hopes,  through  the  com- 
plete life  story  of  these  dogs.  No 
doubt  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  beasts  do 
not  in  all  ways  correspond  to  those 
produced  in  man;  but  the  essential  ef- 
fects, or  some  of  them,  are  at  least 
very  similar — and  Professor  Hodge's 
experiments  seem  to  be  of  great  value 
and  importance.  They  tend  to  confirm 
scientifically  facts  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  common  observation  in  the 
habitual  whisky  drinker. 


He  was  rather  proud  of  his  accom- 
plishments in  a  business  way.  "Do 
you  know,"  he  said,  "  I  have  learned  to 
run  a  typewriter  myself?"  "Have 
you?"  she  replied,  coldly.  "  Well,  I 
understand  that's  the  way  with  most 
men  when  they  get  a  pretty  one."  Of 
course  it  was  useless  trying  to  explain. 
It  only  made  matters  worse,  as  it  al- 
ways does. — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

"Will  your  new  picture  be  some- 
thing unconventional?"  "No,"  said 
the  artist  who  made  a  specialty  of  ori- 
ginality, "  unconventionality  has  be- 
come the  conventional  thing." — Indi- 
anapolis Journal. 




Emilie  Charlotte  Langtry,  otherwise 
the  Jersey  Lily,  is  about  to  make  an- 
other visit  to  California.  Henry  Mc- 
Pike,  the  attorney  for  Mrs.  Langtry, 
received  word  from  his  client  yesterday 
that  she  was  about  to  sail  from  London 
for  this  city  by  way  of  New  York.  She 
stated  that  she  expected  to  arrive  here 
before  the  first  of  July. 

Mrs.  Langtry  will  spend  nearly  all 
of  the  four  months  of  her  visit  at  her 
ranch  in  Lake  county,  as  she  intends 
to  make  many  improvements  on  the 
recently  almost  neglected  farm.  The 
stock  on  the  place  near  Lakeport  has 
been  run  clown  greatly  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  it  is  her  intention  to 
restock  it  and  to  go  very  extensively 
into  the  business  of  breeding  high-class 
cattle  and  the  best  strains  of  horses. 

Mrs.  Langtry  has  already  shipped 
from  England  her  high-pedigreed  rac- 
ing stallion  Carrick.  Attorney  Mc- 
Pike  received  a  telegram  yesterday 
from  Mrs.  Langtry's  agent  in  New 
York  stating  that  the  stallion  had  ar- 
rived there,  and  that  after  a  rest  of  a 
day  or  two  the  animal  would  be  shipped 
to  this  city  en  route  to  the  Lake 
county  ranch.  The  improvements  at 
the  ranch  will  include  a  number  of  new 
buildings,  several  miles  of  fencing,  and 
the  development  of  the  valuable  springs 
on  her  property. 

The  ranch  which  Mrs.  Langtry  is 
coming  to  visit  was  purchased  by  her 
in  1888,  when  she  thought  she  loved 
Freddie  Gebhard  well  enough  to  be- 
come his  wife.  He  was  her  favored 
one  at  that  time,  and  she  determined 
to  purchase  some  property  so  as  to  give 
her  a  citizen  standing,  and  she  pro- 
ceeded to  buy  a  ranch  for  divorce  pur- 
poses. Freddie  Gebhard  did  likewise. 
Mrs.  Langtry  bought  4200  acres  of 
land  in  Coyote  valley,  Lake  county,  for 
$81,000,  and  Gebhard  took  the  rest  of 
the  valley,  3300  acres,  and  paid  $44,000 
for  it.  Cottages  were  built  on  the  two 
ranches  not  100  yards  apart,  and  for  a 
time  the  two  lived  a  very  happy  life. 
Mrs.  Langtry  stocked  her  ranch  with 
chickens,  pigs,  ducks,  geese  and  the 
like,  while  Freddie  Gebhart  went  in  for 
blooded  stock.  The  two  spent  several 
months  on  their  ranches  and  then  went 
East  to  bring  out  some  blooded  horses 
for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  stock 
farm.  The  train  carrying  the  first 
consignment  of  horses  was  wrecked 
and  most  of  the  horses  were  killed. 
Then  came  that  unfortunate  encounter 
with  the  late  Abingdon  Baird  in  1892. 
Mrs.  Langtry  and  Gebhard  became 
estranged. 

Mrs.  Langtry  has  been  unfortunate 
with  her  ranch  managers.  First  she 
had  Dr.  C.  W.  Aby,  and  then  she  sent 
out  Arthur  G.  Preston  McNalty  to 
succeed  him  in  the  early  part  of  1894. 
This  did  not  seem  to  better  matters 
much,  as  a  year  and  a  half  later  attach- 
ments to  the  amount  of  $7000  were 
placed  on  the  ranch. 

From  that  time  on  little  was  heard 
of  Mrs.  Langtry  until  Attorney  Mc- 
Pike  appeared  in  Lakeport  and  secured 
a  divorce  for  her  on  the  ground  of  de- 
sertion. Her  husband,  Edward  Lang- 
try, is  in  England,  and  as  it  is  believed 
that  a  certain  sporty  young  lord  is 
desirous  of  risking  his  fate  with  the 
fickle  actress,  Langtry  made  no  oppo- 
sition to  the  divorce.  He  threw  the 
citation  in  the  fire  and  contented  him- 
self with  saying  that  she  had  no  legal 
right  to  secure  a  divorce  in  this  coun- 
try, and  especially  on  the  ground  of 
desertion.  He  had  never  deserted  her, 
whereas  she  had  been  all  over  the 
world  with  all  sorts  of  people. — 
Chronicle. 


On  May  27th,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
93,  John  R.  Wolfskill,  the  pioneer  set- 
tler of  Yolo  and  Solano  counties,  died 
at  the  old  homestead,  now  the  residence 
of  his  son-in-law.  Colonel  Taylor,  at 
Winters. 

To  the  deceased  is  due  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  white  man  who  ever  set 
foot  in  Yolo  county. 

In  1838,  Mr.  Wolfskill  and  his  brother 
William  came  to  California  and  settled 
in  Los  Angeles.  In  1842,  deceased  ob- 
tained from  the  Mexican  Government 
a  grant  of  land  four  leagues  in  extent, 
located  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  de  los 
Putos,  in  what  was  then  Yolo  county, 
but  now  Yolo  and  Solano.  The  brothers 
rode  on  horseback  all  the  way  from 
Los  Angeles,  driving  with  them  ninety 
head  of  cattle,  the  nucleus  of  what 
afterwards  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
biggest  herds  in  the  State. 

After  leaving  San  Francisco  they 
headed  for  Napa  county.  They  crossed 
the  mountains  into  Green  valley,  passed 
the  sites  of  Suisun  and  Vacaville,  and 
finally  arrived  on  the  banks  of  Putah 
creek.  Deceased  married  the  daughter 
of  Stephen  Cooper  and  was  the  father 
of  four  children,  all  living.  He  also 
leaves  a  widow. 


Every  Inventor  Wants  a  Good  Patent 

Or  none  at  all.  To  secure  the  best  patents 
Inventors  have  only  to  address  Dewey  &  Co., 
Pioneer  Patent  Agents,  No.  220  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  why  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors  should  patronize  this  Home  Agency. 

It  is  the  ablest,  largest,  best,  most  con- 
venient, economical  and  speedy  for  all  Pacific 
Coast  patrons. 

It  is  the  oldest  on  this  side  of  the  American 
continent,  most  experienced,  and  in  every  way 
reliable. 

Conducted  from  1863  by  its  present  owners 
(A.  T.  Dewey,  W.  B.  Ewer  and  Geo.  H. 
Strong),  this  agency  has  the  best  knowledge 
of  patents  already  issued  and  of  the  state  of 
the  arts  in  all  lines  of  inventions  most  com- 
mon on  this  coast. 

Patents  secured  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico,  all  British  colonies  and 
provinces,  England  and  other  civilized  coun- 
tries throughout  the  globe. 

Caveats  filed,  assignments  duly  prepared, 
examinations  made,  and  a  general  Patent 
Agency  business  conducted. 

Established  and  successfully  and  popularly 
conducted  for  nearly  thirty  years,  our  patrons 
number  many  thousands,  to  whom  we  refer 
i  with  confidence,  as  men  of  influence  and  re- 
•  liability.    Old  and  new  inventors  are  cordially 
j  offered  the  complimentary  use  of  our  library 
!  and  free  advice,  etc.    No  other  agency  can 
|  afford  Pacific  States  inventors  half  the  ad- 
I  vantages  possessed  by  this  old,  well-tried  and 
experienced  firm. 


"  What  a  lovely  baby  !  It's  yours,  of 
course?"  "No,  that's  the  next  door 
neighbor's."  "And  I  suppose  the 
squint-eyed  little  girl  is  theirs,  too  ?  " 
"No,  she's  mine." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Two  or  three  oyster  shells  thrown 
upon  the  fire  with  the  coal  will  help  to 
absorb  any  clinkers  that  may  be  gath- 
ering in  the  stove. 

Hay  Presses. 


Jr.  Monarch,  20  to  35  tons  per  day 

PVllllAno-A    10-TON  BOX  CAR; 
^lUUlCllgC,  10  TO  15  TONS  PER  DAY 

Lightning,  25  TO  35  TONS  PER  DAY 
Petaluma.  >&  TO  25  TONS  PER  DAY 


HOP,  HIDE  AND  0RCHILLA  PRESSES. 


I.  J.  TRUHAN  &  CO., 

OFFICE,  MILLS  BUILDINd,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  M ACH'Y' 
PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS,  is  J 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS., 
URORA  ILL.-CHICAGO--OALLAS.TEX. 


COBB    &  HESSEL/VIEYER, 

Mechanical  Engineers, 

MARKET  ST.,       -        -        -        SAN  FRANCISCO, 
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Make  Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  for 
SUGAR  MILLS  AND  SUGAR  MILL  /WACHINERY, 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Everything  in  Connection  with  BEET  SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 


GRADING  SIEVES  A1ND  DIPPING  BASKETS, 
WIRE   1A/ORK   OF"   ALL  KINDS. 

ID.  ID.  "VsT-A-SS,  16  FIRST  ST.,  S.  3J1. 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY, 
BUY  THE  BEST. 


Mark. 


mH.H.H. 


Horse  Medicine! 

D.  D.  T.,  1868. 


Will  Kemove  All  CallouH  Lump*,  Spavin*. 
W  ind  Galls,  King  Bone.  Pole  EvU,  and  Will 
Cure  Sweeney,  Scratches,  Sore  Shoulders, 
Distemper,  Contraction  of  Leaders,  Fistula, 
and  All  Blemishes  on  the  Horse. 

AS  A  FAMILY  LINIMKNT,  IT  IS  THE  BEST 
IN  THE  WORLD. 


Do  not  be  deceived  by  anyone  who  says  be  has  as 
good  or  better  liniment  tban  the  H.H.H.,  for  he  is 
an  impostor  and  you  will  surely  waste  your  money 
if  you  buy  it.  Insist  on  having  the  H.H.H.  and  no 
other.  Examine  every  bottle  to  see  if  the  name  of 
Henry  H.  Moore  Is  on  label  pasted  on  bottle,  and 
the  firm  name  is  on  outside  cover  of  wrapper,  be- 
fore you  buy  it. 


Harvesting  Machinery  —  Write  for 
Catalogue  No.  14. 

Pumps  and  Engines  — 
Write  for  Catalogue 
No.  15. 


JACKSON'S    ECLIPSE    HAY  STACKER 
AND    LOADER. -PRICE  $125. 


JACKSON'S  IMPROVED  "AC/IE"  RAKE  AND  BUCK  COHBINED  PRICE  $60. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  V/l/ORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street   San  Francisco. 


SOHE  OF  THE  USES  OF 


Manufactured  by 


H. 


H.  HOORE  &  SONS, 

Cor.  Sutter  St.  and  Miner  Ave., 

STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA. 


P.  &  B.  Building  Paper 

IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED. 

For  Sheathing;  Houses  Under  Rustic—It  Excludes  Moisture,  Dampness  and 
Draughts. 

For  Insulating  Storage  Houses,  Creameries  and  the  L'ke. 

For  Making  Sulphur  Houses  Used  in  Sulphuring  Fruit.   Sulphur  Fumes  Do  Not 

Affect  It  in  the  Slightest  Degree. 
For  Building  Poultry  Houses. 


TJifSPENCER  B*Y  rtfaP-n&L^fS 

that's  one  reason  why  it  WILL  BALE  THREE  TONS  MORE 
hay  in  li)  houit*  than  uny  two  horse  prnst,  made.  The 
SMALL  BALE  PERPETUAL  PRESS  la  also 
u  Buperior  baler.    For  circulars,  prices,  etc.,  write 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Box 25,  DWICHT,  ILL. 


XT  3VE 


Patent  Centrifugal,  Steam  and  Power  Pump- 
lug  Machinery,  Simplest,  Cheapest  and  Uest. 
Orchard  Trurkx,     Grape  Crushers. 
Wine  Presses,   Wine  Filters. 
Cp-to-Date   Repair  Shop   for  All  Kinds  of 
Pumps  and  Other  Machinery. 
It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  prices. 
I.   1.    BUKTON   MACHINE  WORKS, 
115-117  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES.  Galt.Cal. 


YOU  SHOULD  ALWAYS  HAVE  SOME  ON  THE  RANCH. 

THERE  ARE  A  HUNDRED  OTHER  USES  YOU  CAN  PUT  IT  TO. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  address  the  makers: 

PARAFFINE   PAINT   CO.,   San  Francisco  and   Los  Angeles. 

The  Jones  Chain  Mower. 

UNLIKE  GEARED  MOWERS 

IT    H  FKS 

NO  NOISE!  NO  VIBRATION! 

NO  LOST  POWER  I 
NO  COO  WHEELS  TO  WEAR  OUT! 
j  NO  BACKING  UP  TO  START  IN  THE 
GRASS. 

THE  .JONES  ALL  STEEL  HAY  BAKE  -  THE  ONLY  ADJUSTABLE  HAY  BAKE  HADE. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal. 


w        i     -m  T"%\.         Best,  most  productive 
A     ft  I  M\       and  cheapest  land  in 
m      1     ■  m      California,  on  line  of 
/  ■       ml        ■      new  electric  railway. 
Lm    I  H        ■      Sonoma  county ;  $20  to 
I  V  /  111  WW^MOQ  per  acre.  Crops 
™ '  w  never    fall.  Climate 

superb.  9end  for  de- 
scriptive catalogue.  SONOMA  COUNTY  LAND 
AND  POWRR  COMPANY,  214  Pine  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Secretary. 

SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS. 

LARGEST  STOCK  in  this  State 
at  Lowest  Price.    Try  fie. 

C  L.  HASKELL, 

Sll  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :   A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 

The  Universal  Supply  House.    Established  1886. 


and  other  destructive  rodents  EXTERMINATED  WITH 

Pastenr  Virus. 

The  rodents  contract  a  contagious  disease  which  rapidly  exterminates  them.   The  virus  is 

harmless  to  man  and  domestic  animals. 
Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  Ld.  (Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers,  U.  S.  &  Canada)  56  5th  Ave  ,  Chicago. 


V 


TH[ERTEL 

ICTOR 


HAY  PRESS 


A  Fast  and  Smooth  Baler. 

Address  GEO.  ERTEL  &  CO. 


Quincy.  111..  U.  S.  A. 


THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

This  machine  should  be  well  considered 
by  agents  and  pro&r>c<:tivc  purchasers  in 
any  country.  It  i*  by  far  the  cheapest  first- 
class  hay  and  straw  baler  in  the  market. 
It  is  an  all-steel  press  on  ihe  Inside,  sup- 
ported with  a  hardwood  frame  on  the  cut- 
side,  the  best  combined  construction  for 
strength  and  durability  yet  produced,  Never 
fails  to  give  satisfaction.  No  better  selling 
machine  in  the  market.  Fully  warranted. 
1  llustrated  catalogue  free.  Correspondent- 
solicited.    Mention  this  paper. 

ESTABLISHED  1867. 


FA  KM 
DAIRY 


220  Market  S!., 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


SUPPLIES 


MINK 
HILL 


Groceries,  ♦  HardiA/are, 
Agricultural  Implements, 

Harness,  Boots,  Shoes.  Dry  Goods,  Music,  Etc 
Send  4c  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Produce  Taken  In  Exchange. 
Home  Supply  Co.,  13FrontSt.,  San  Francisco. Cal 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

III).  16-18  DRUMM  STREET.  S.  F. 


DEWEY  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS. 


Wire  Fencing.— Adapts  itself  to  any  ground. 
Catalogue  free.   DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  DeKalb,  111. 


ESTABLISHED  1863 


Inventor.':  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  -ami  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  h  ive  other  advantages  far  b,  yond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  Tho  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  ol 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  uy  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage    Address  DEWEY  &  CO..  Patent  Agents.  220  Market  St    S  F 


HARNESS  THE  WIND 


AM)    STOP    THAT  TOGGING 
PUMP-HANDLE. 


AT  THK 


If  ycur  banlt  ac- 
count is  small  call 
and  see  me  I  can 
tit  you  out  for  a 
very  small  sum. 

When 
You 
Awake 

In  the  morning  and 
find  your  windmill 
"no more. "call  and 
see  mu.  LO\A/ 
PRICESwill 
i  do  much  to  console 
i  you.    A  lot  of  odd- 
:  sized  Tanks  for 
i  sale  at  a  bargain 
Look  on  "  Globe  ' 
land  you  will  see 
■  what  I  sell. 

R    F    Wlf  SON    STOCKTON.  CALIFORNIA. 

IV.  I  .  VYlLOUn,  Works,  Corner  Main  and 
Lincoln  Streets.  Office,  1?  North  Commerce  Street. 


DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 

H0RSE.P0WKS.TRoueHs 
PIPES.ETC, 
R.F.WILSON  4= 
STOCKTON  jfe 


Monarch..- Junior  Monarch 
HAY  PRESS. 

Improved  for  the  Year  1897. 

Manufactured  in  San  Leandro  by  L.O.  Morehouse, 
under  an  assignment  of  patents  from  the 
patentee,  Jacob  Price. 

Double-End  HURRICANE  PRESS 

(Two  Sizes.) 
 FOR  SALE  UY  

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

s\N  LBANDRO,  CAL. 
W/1.  rl.  GRAY  Qeneral  Agent. 


INEYA/    YORK.  CHAMPION. 


Best    Self-Dump  l^ikc. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Operated. 
Four  sizes— 8  ft.,  9  ft.,  10  ft.,  IS  ft.  Combined  Pole 
and  Shafts.  All  steel  if  preferred.  Agents  every- 
where. Write  for  catalogue.  W.  C.  RARIG,  Gen. 
Agt.,  310  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SQUIRRELS 


GOPHERS 

KILLED 


AND 


-  W  I  T  M  S/nOKE, 

The  apparatus  costs  but  13.00. 

Material  used,  Straw  and  Sulphur. 

Circular  tree.  F.  B.  HKOWNK, 

Patentee, 
123  E.  Fourth  Street,  Los  Angeles. 


AUSTRIAN  SALT  BUSH. 


THE  Eg^E  PLANT  FOR  ALKALI  SOILS. 


MBULL    dfc     1  1  I  :  I    I  J  t  , 


X.      Clrowers,  Importers  and  Dealers  in 

&EDS, TREES  &  PLANTS, 

419-421  8ANSOMK  STREET, 
Catalogue  Free  on  Application.  |  San  Francisco. 


NOW  SPRAY  YOUR  ORCHARDS. 


I  contract  to  do  it  for  you, 
or  I  will  sell  you  the  best 
machines  in  the  world  to 
spray  or  whitewash  with 
yourself.    Catalogue  free. 

WM.  WAIN  WRIGHT, 
HI  I  Jackson  St.,  8.  F.,  Cal. 
Tel.  No.  Sutter  3053. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    1A/.   JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agent*.     -      -      Mo.  226  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


44^ALIFORNIA  fruit  bulletin. 


Vol.  LIII.    No.  24 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  12,  1897. 


TWENTY  -SEVENTH  TEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


The  CochinsX  K 


Proceeding  with  the  Asiatic  fowls,  Mr.  Howard  in 
his  special  publication  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  takes  up  the  four  classes  of 
the  Cochins,  which  are  very  popular  with  breeders. 
They  are  second  to  the  Brahma  classes  in  the  meat 
breeds,  weighing  but  a  pound  lighter  than  the  Light 
Brahma. 

The  Buff  variety  is  the  most  bred  of  the  Cochin 
class;  their  soft,  mellow,  buff  tone  offers  an  attrac- 
tion to  fanciers  that  is  hard  to  resist.  In  color  the 
Buff  Cochin,  male  and  female,  are  of  a  rich,  deep, 
clear  buff,  uniform  in  shade  throughout  except  the 
tail,  which  should  be  a  deeper  buff  or  copperish 
bronze,  under-color  same  as  surface  color,  but  of 
lighter  shade,  and  should  extend  to  the  skin.  In 
breeding  select  females  as  near  as  possible  to  the  de- 
sired shade  of  buff,  as  free  from  dark  or  white  in 


BACK  VIEW    OF   BUFF    COCHIN    COCK,  SHOWING 
FULL  FEATHERING. 

wing  aud  tail,  and  of  as  even  a  color  as  can  be.  To 
such  females  mate  a  cock  of  deeper  shade,  with  some 
little  black  in  wing,  and  tail  of  deep  buff  of  a  cop- 
pery luster. 

The  Partridge  Cochin  is  a  beautiful  yet  difficult 
fowl  to  breed,  and  in  plumage  is  much  after  the  pat- 
tern of  the  Dark  Brahma,  the  color  being  red  and 


brown,  instead  of  the  steel-gray  effect 
of  the  latter.  The  head  of  male  in 
color  is  bright  red;  hackle,  bright  red 
or  orange  red,  with  a  distinct  black 
stripe  down  the  center  of  each  feather; 
saddle  feathers  same  as  hackle;  breast 
and  body  rich  deep  black;  wing  bows, 
red;  primaries,  black  on  inside  web, 
with  a  bay  edging  on  the  outside  web; 
the  secondaries,  black  on  the  inside 
web  and  rich  bay  on  the  outside  web, 
terminating  with  greenish-black  at  the 
end  of  each  feather;  wing  coverts, 
greenish-black,  forming  a  well-defined 
bar  of  that  color  across  the  wing  when 
folded;  tail,  black;  sickles,  coverts, 
and  lesser  coverts  glossy  greenish- 
black;  the  latter  may  be  edged  with 
red;  thighs,  black;  shanks,  yellow  and 
well  covered  with  black  or  brownish 
feathers,  the  middle  toes  being  also 
well  feathered. 

The  female  is  the  prettier  of  the 
two.  Her  head  is  small  and  of  a  rich 
brown  plumage,  with  a  stout,  well- 
curved  beak,  yellow  in  color.  Her 
eyes  are  bay  aud  mild  in  expression. 
The  head  is  ornamented  with  a  small 
single  comb,  set  perfectly  straight 
upon  the  head  and  bright  red  in  color. 
The  wattles  are  small,  well  rounded 
and  fine  in  texture;  the  earlobes  are 
well  developed  and  are  also  fine  in 
texture. 

The  neck  is  neatly  curved,  with  abundant  hackle 
flowing  well  over  the  shoulders.  The  plumage  is 
bright  red  or  orange  red,  with  a  broad  black  stripe 
down  the  middle  of  each  feather.  The  black  stripe 
in  a  good  feather  should  run  to  a  point  near  the  end 
of  the  feather.  This  stripe  should  be  free  from  pen- 
ciling, but  the  standard  permits  a  slight  penciling  of 
the  black. 

Black  Cochins  are  much  more  easily  raised  than 
are  either  of  the  above-named  varieties.  Being  of 
one  color,  the  care  bestowed  in  breeding  particolored 
or  penciled  birds  is  not  necessary,  and  the  time  may 
be  spent  in  furthering  their  general  utility  in  egg 
production.  A  one  colored  bird  is  the  more  practical 
bird  for  the  farmer  and  market  poulterer.  The 
Black  Cochin  is  of  rich  glossy  black  plumage  through- 
out.   The  White  Cochin  is  pure  white  in  plumage. 

The  standard  weight  of  Buff,  Partridge,  and  White 
Cochin  cocks  is  11  pounds;  hens,  Hi  pounds;  cock- 


PARTRIDGE   COCHIN  HEN. 

erels,  !)  pounds;  and  pullets,  < 
Cochins  are  of  the  same  weight, 
which  should  weigh  10]  pounds. 


pounds.  Black 
excepting  cocks, 


PAIR   OF   BUFF  COCHINS. 


TRIO   OF    BLACK  COCHINS 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

The  week  has  brought  a  higher  temperature — in 
fact,  a  forcing  heat — which  has  rushed  the  maturity 
of  fruits  and  the  searing  of  the  coast  hillsides.  The 
lack  of  the  spring  rains  and  the  recent  dry  winds 
have  brought  in  the  forest  fire  season  rather  early. 
The  whole  forest  area  is  unusually  dry  and  it  is 
hoped  that  all  campers  and  others  handling  fire  will 
exercise  the  greatest  caution.  Many  times  a  little 
personal  care  would  have  prevented  very  serious 
conflagration.  There  is  nothing  new  in  crops.  Prob- 
ably the  present  heat  may  cause  some  grain  shrink- 
age in  late  regions,  but  generally  the  crop  is  now 
made  for  the  season,  for  better  or  for  worse.  And 
the  Rural  is  full  of  sympathy  for  the  many  who 
harvest  but  disappointment  after  a  winter  of  such 
promise. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  June  9,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Eureka  

o  (10 

49  74 

51.90 

45  54 

44 

60 

Red  Bluff  

0.00 

24. 16 

22  43 

25.72 

64 

104 

0.00 

17.28 

23  23 

20.78 

58 

98 

San  Francisco  

0.00 

23.22 

21.25 

23.99 

49 

83 

0.00 

10.53 

8.18 

7.45 

58 

104 

San  Luis  Obispo  

0.00 

20.74 

17.72 

« 

96 

0  00 

16.85 

9.35 

19.77 

I  54 

88 

San  Diego  

0.00 

11.77 

5.92 

10.51 

1  58 

70 

0.00 

5.35 

0.88 

2.98 

64 

106 

*Up  to  5  P.  M.  June  8;  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 


Highland  Grange  Summer  School. 

The  third  annual  session  of  this  school  will  begin  on 
the  27th  inst.  at  Camp  Roache  and  will  continue 
through  three  weeks.  The  lectures  of  the  first  week 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Bioletti,  instructor  in  the 
University  of  California,  and  will  be  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  plant,  the  chemical  and  mechanical  pro- 
cesses of  its  growth,  the  causes  of  disease  and  the 
methods  of  treatment.  The  subjects  of  the  lectures 
will  be  as  follows  :  Monday,  June  28th,  "  The  Plant 
Cell ; "  Tuesday,  June  2!»th,  ' '  Feeding  and  Growth  ;  " 
Wednesday,  June  30th,  "Causes  of  Disease  ;  "  Thurs- 
day, July  1st,  "Fungous  Parasites  ;"  Friday,  July 
'2nd,  "  Insect  Parasites."  The  second  week  will  be 
devoted  to  political  economics,  the  lecturer  being 
Prof.  Plehn  of  Berkeley  and  Professors  Jordan  and 
Ross  of  Stanford.  The  lectures  for  the  third  week 
will  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  rational  feeding 
of  man  and  domestic  animals,  and  will  be  given  by 
Prof.  Jaffa  of  Berkeley,  as  follows :  Monday,  July 
12th,  "  Rational  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals  ;  "  Tues- 
day, July  13th,  "Human  Foods.  Digestion;" 
Wednesday,  July  14th,  "  Milk,  Butter  and  Cheese  ;" 


Thursday,  July  15th,  "  Practical  Dietetics  ;  "  Friday, 
July  16th,  "Food  Adulterations.''  These  lectures 
will  be  given  in  the  new  Highland  Grange  hall,  and 
the  general  arrangements  and  facilities  will  be  the 
same  as  in  former  years. 


Free  Market  Discussion. 

The  free  market  proposition  was  discussed  in  de- 
tail at  a  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Farmers' 
Club  on  Monday  night,  at  which  there  were  present 
a  considerable  representation  of  producing  districts. 
Mr.  E.  F.  Adams  stated  the  purposes  of  the  market 
as  conceived  by  its  promoters  ;  Mr.  T.  V.  O'Brien 
gave  an  analysis  of  the  law  as  enacted  by  the  late 
Legislature  directing  the  Harbor  Commission  to 
establish  a  market ;  Mr.  Smurr  of  the  S.  P.  R.  R. 
discussed  the  railroad  side  of  the  question;  Mr. 
Anderson  spoke  for  the  steamboatmen  ;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mills  dealt  with  the  effects  of  a  free  market  upon 
the  industry,  trade  and  community  life  of  California  ; 
Mr.  Marsden  Manson  dealt  with  the  engineering 
problems,  and  Mr.  B.  N.  Rowley  presented  statis- 
tics showing  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
various  departments  of  the  San  Francisco  produce 
trade.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  these  speakers, 
with  perhaps  one  exception,  that  the  proposed  mar- 
ket was  a  practicable  scheme.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  addresses  a  motion  was  made  to  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  a  committee,  with  instructions  to  formulate  a 
plan  as  the  basis  of  a  demand  upon  the  Harbor  Com- 
mission, and  to  report  the  same  for  approval  by  the 
club  at  an  adjourned  meeting  to  be  held  on  the 
21st  inst. 

At  this  point  there  was  a  protest  against  delay, 
especially  vigorous  on  the  part  of  the  delegates  from 
the  country.  Mr.  Overhiser  of  Stockton  said  that 
he  had  come  down  to  attend  the  meeting  upon  the 
supposition  that  something  was  to  be  done,  but  if 
there  was  to  be  another  delay,  followed  by  another 
meeting,  he  should  consider  that  himself  and  those 
whom  he  represented  had  merely  fooled  away  their 
time  and  money.  He  wanted  that  an  immediate  de- 
mand should  be  made  upon  the  Harbor  Commission- 
ers to  carry  out  the  instruction  of  the  Legislature. 
Mr.  Peck  of  Petaluma,  representing  the  Poultry- 
men's  Association,  was  of  the  same  mind.  "The 
law,"  he  said,  "directs  our  servants,  the  Harbor 
Commissioners,  to  do  certain  things.  Why  don't 
they  do  them  ?  They  profess  to  want  information 
and  to  be  waiting  for  somebody  to  fiive  it  to  them. 
The  duty  is  upon  them  .  why  don't  they  get  the  in- 
formation themselves  ?  We  have  had  a  public  meet- 
ing here,  with  full  discussion  of  the  matter,  but  no 
member  of  the  commission  has  deemed  it  worth  his 
while  to  be  present.  We  are  in  dead  earnest  about 
this  matter  in  the  country.  We  want  what  the  law 
directs  without  further  waste  of  time.  We  are 
tired  of  this  dallying,  and  we  demand  that  the 
Harbor  Commissioners  carry  out  the  plain  mandate 
of  the  Legislature." 

Col.  Denike  took  the  same  ground  in  a  forcible 
speech  and  introduced  the  following  resolution  : 

Wiip.uf.as,  The  Legislature  of  this  State  made  a  law  instructing 
the  State  Harbor  Commissioners  to  establish  a  free  market  on  the 
city  front,  this  meeting  considers  it  the  duty  of  the  commissioners 
to  lake  immediate  steps  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  State 
law-givers. 

There  was  a  long  debate  on  this  resolution.  Adams 
was  opposed  to  it  because  he  deemed  it  untimely  and 
calculated  to  embarrass  the  commissioners,  who,  he 
was  sure,  were  anxious  to  establish  the  market,  if  a 
practicable  way  could  be  suggested.  Rowley  was 
opposed  because  he  thought  it  demanded  an  imprac- 
ticable thing.  Secretary  O'Brien  feared  that  it 
would  be  construed  as  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the 
Harbor  Commission.  On  the  other  hand,  Col.  Denike 
declared  that  he  meant  no  reflection  upon  the  com- 
mission, but  he  did  mean  to  remind  them  in  definite 
terms  that  they  had  a  duty  to  perform,  and  that  it 
was  high  time  they  were  about  it.  Messrs.  Truman, 
Fowler,  Overhiser  and  others  supported  the  resolu- 
tion, and  in  the  end  it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  almost 
unanimous. 

After  this  action  it  was  voted  to  proceed  with 
Mr.  Adams'  original  programme.  A  committee  of 
five  was  appointed  to  formulate  a  plan  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Harbor  Commission  and  an  adjourned 
meeting  will  be  held  on  the  21st  to  consider  the  plan 
before  it  shall  be  presented. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  San  Joaquin  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  on  Tuesday  a  resolution  was  passed  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  free  market  on  the 
water  front  in  San  Francisco.  The  resolution  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  and 
asks  that  the  law  recently  passed  by  the  Legislature 
be  put  into  effect. 

Bad  Berries  Condemned. 

Food  Inspector  Dockery  has  turned  his  attention 
to  the  San  Krancisco  fruit  market,  and  during  the 
past  week  has  found  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  utterly 
unfit  for  human  food.  A  large  number  of  packing 
boxes  were  also  found  unfit  for  use.  They  were 
destroyed. 

The  inspector  condemned  twenty-two  chests  of 
strawberries  and  fifty-three  boxes  of  cherries,  and 
compelled  the  dealers  to  haul  them  to  the  water 
front  and  throw  them  into  the  bay.    Dockery  says 


he  will  continue  raiding  the  markets,  and  those 
guilty  a  second  time  of  keeping  impure  fruit  on  sale 
will  be  arrested  and  prosecuted. 

Senator  Mantle  Champions  the  Wool  Interest. 

On  Friday  of  last  week  the  United  States  Senate, 
in  its  consideration  of  the  pending  tariff  bill,  reached 
the  wool  schedule  and  Mr.  Mantle  of  Montana  took 
the  floor  in  behalf  of  the  American  wool  interest, 
speaking  for  two  hours.  He  said  that  there  had 
been  no  opportunity  for  presen'.ing  the  woolgrowers' 
side  of  the  contention  in  the  other  branch  of  Con- 
gress, for  the  reason  that  owing  to  the  brief  time 
allowed  for  debate  the  wool  schedule  had  never  been 
reached  by  that  body.  He  presented  fully  and  sup- 
ported with  numerous  tables  and  statistics  the  wool- 
growers'  side  of  the  controversy,  and  showed  the 
enormous  losses  sustained  by  the  woolgrowers  in  the 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  sheep  and  wool  during 
the  past  six  years.  The  tariff  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House,  and  as  now  amended  by  the  Senate,  he  said, 
utterly  failed  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  wool- 
growers,  and  was  regarded  by  them  largely  as  a 
repudiation  of  the  Republican  pledge  of  "  ample  pro- 
tection for  wool."  He  asserted  that  the  McKinley 
law  had  not  afforded  the  necessary  protection  to  the 
woolgrowers,  and  quoted  statistics  to  prove  the 
assertion.  He  charged  that  it  was  full  of  loopholes, 
permitting  fraud  and  evasions,  and  was  especially 
emphatic  in  his  denunciation  of  the  ad  valorem 
duties  proposed  on  third-class  wools.  He  enumer- 
ated the  objections  of  the  woolgrowers  as  follows  : 
To  the  skirting  clause  ;  to  the  ad  valorem  duties  on 
third-class  wools  ;  to  the  admission  of  washed  wools 
of  the  second  class  without  payment  of  additional 
duties  ;  to  the  admission  of  washed  and  scoured 
wools  of  the  third  class  without  the  payment  of  addi- 
tional duties;  to  the  imperfect  classifications  which 
permitted  evasions.  Referring  to  the  large  importa- 
tion of  cheap  Chinese  and  other  wool  produced  by 
like  cheap  labor,  and  which  comes  into  competition 
with  American-grown  wools  at  rates  of  duty  which, 
Mr.  Mantle  said,  afford  no  protection  whatever,  he 
inquired  if  this  policy  was  not  quite  as  hurtful  to  the 
American  woolgrowers  as  Chinese  '.-heap  labor  to 
the  industrial  wage  earners  of  the  country.  In  this 
connection  Mr.  Mantle  continued:  "To  my  mind, 
the  importations  of  cheap  goods  produced  by  ill-paid 
and  degraded  labor,  which  comes  into  competition 
with  like  products  of  our  own  country  without  the 
payment  of  adequate  protective  rates,  if  possible,  is 
more  harmful  than  the  importation  of  the  cheap 
laborer  himself."  While  referring  to  the  opposition 
of  the  wool  manufacturers  against  the  woolgrowers, 
Piatt  of  Connecticut  interrupted  to  state  that  he  did 
not  regard  the  remarks  fair  to  the  bulk  of  the  wool 
manufacturers.  Some  wanted  free  wool,  some  did 
not.  But  he  believed  that  the  general  sentiment  of 
wool  manufacturers  throughout  the  country  was 
favorable  to  a  sufficient  duty  on  wool.  Mantle 
answered  that  he  did  not  mean  that  there  was  an 
active  warfare,  but  experience  had  shown  that 
there  was  a  hostility  by  the  wool  manufacturers 
against  the  growers. 


Gleanings. 


The  foreign  shipments  of  American  apples  have  now  been 
tabulated  for  the  year  1896-7.  and  show  the  enormous  total  of 
2,986,808  barrels,  taking  the  ports  of  New  York,  Boston,  Mon- 
treal, Portland,  Halifax  and  St.  John.  This  eclipses  all  pre- 
vious records,  the  largest  preceding  total  for  a  season  being 
1,438,  155  barrels,  exported  in  1S94-5.  The  average  for  seven 
years  past  has  not  been  over  '.too.OOO  barrels.-  This  enormous 
supply  has  found  its  way,  at  comparatively  low  prices,  not 
only  to  its  accustomed  markets  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
into  the  hands  of  thousands  of  Continental  consumers,  who 
have  learned  this  year  for  the  first  time  what  the  really  good 
American  apple  is.  The  cheapness  of  the  product  has  in- 
creased its  consumption  and  established  a  new  market,  which 
will  be  permanent,  unless  discouraged  by  too  high  prices. 
There  was  practically  an  oversupply,  and  the  disposal  of  the 
surplus  abroad  at  low  figures,  though  not  highly  remunera- 
tive, and  actually  disastrous  in  the  case  of  inferior  fruit,  is 
pronounced  by  a  high  authority  as  "satisfactory,  in  that  never 
before  has  American  fruit  been  so  well  advertised,  not  alone 
in  England,  but  particularly  on  the  Continent." 

A  Kansas  City  dispatch  of  6th  inst.  reports  the  sale  of  a 
half-interest  in  the  Olden  fruit  farm,  said  to  be  the  largest 
farm  in  the  world  outside  of  California  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  raising  of  fruit.  The  purchaser  is  L.  T.  Moore.  The  farm 
is  valued  at  between  *250,000  and  $300,000,  and  is  situated  at 
Olden,  on  the  Memphis  railroad,  in  the  Ozark  mountains.  The 
farm  consists  of  2280  acres,  on  which  there  are  100,000  peach, 
6000  apple  trees,  2000  pear  trees  and  forty  acres  in  blackber- 
ries, besides  a  large  variety  of  other  fruits.  On  the  property 
are  a  large  warehouse,  a  cannery  with  a  capacity  of  10,000 
cans  per  day,  a  cold  storage  building  holding  15,000  barrels  of 
apples,  a  hotel,  a  sawmill  and  a  number  of  houses  for  the  use 
of  the  managers  and  tenants. 

Witu  an  export  of  fifty  tons  of  honey  as  her  product  of  that 
useful  article  of  food  for  one  single  year,  San  Diego  county, 
says  the  Los  Angeles  Timet,  can  afford  to  take  the  bee  as  her 
emblem  without  being  accused  of  boasting. 


It  is  announced  that  a  syndicate  has  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  investing  extensively  in  lands  in 
the  Arkansas  valley,  Col.,  for  producing  beet  sugar 
on  a  scale  never  before  attempted  in  the  world.  The 
investors  propose  to  buy  100,000  acres  of  land  from 
the  State  in  a  district  where  now  there  is  little 
grown  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  capital 
for  the  development  of  irrigation  schemes  that  must 
first  be  completed  before  the  land  is  seeded.  An 
expert  has  reported  that  the  soil  gives  good  promise 
of  rich  returns  from  sugar  beets. 
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Note  and  Comment. 


Unreasonable  Cost  of  Local  Government. --In  all 
the  ways  of  private  expenditure  during  the  past  three 
or  four  years  there  has  been  a  lopping-off  and  a  cut- 
ting-down in  accordance  with  the  general  stringency 
of  the  times;  but  there  has  been  no  corresponding 
change  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  In 
State,  city  and  county  governments  there  is  the 
same  old  free-handed,  reckless  extravagance. 
The  people  find  it  hard  to  pay  their  taxes,  but  in 
spite  of  all  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  those 
in  authority — with  only  a  very  few  exceptions — to 
make  things  easier  by  reducing  the  burden.  In  this 
connection  the  following  remarks  from  the  Lompoc 
(Santa  Barbara)  Record  are  very  much  in  point: 
"  The  fact  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, over  and  above  all  delinquencies,  has  been  col- 
lected in  taxes  the  present  year  by  Tax  Collector 
Burke,  should  set  the  taxpayers  a-thinking.  What 
is  there  about  a  little  county  government  that  should 
necessitate  the  collection  of  so  vast  a  sum  of  money? 
And  this  is  not  all.  The  licenses,  fees  and  fines  that 
go  into  the  treasury  are  equal  to  fifty  thousand  more, 
or  about  what  goes  to  the  State  for  State  purposes, 
leaving  the  cost  of  administering  county  affairs  about 
what  is  collected  from  taxes — $250,000.  This  is  an 
awful  amount  of  money  to  be  drawn  annually  from  a 
county  of  about  20,000  population.  With  no  manu- 
facturing industries  or  any  industries  save  springing 
from  the  soil;  with  the  products  of  the  farm  and 
dairy  bringing  less  than  the  cost  of  production  the 
past  four  years,  where,  but  from  the  principal  and 
subsistence,  comes  this  great  sum  demanded  to  run  a 
county  of  the  twenty-second  class?  The  first  ques- 
tion that  naturally  suggests  itseif  is,  Where  can  re- 
ductions be  made  or  where  can  retrenchment  begin? 
We  answer,  along  the  whole  line  of  expenditures.  In 
the  first  place,  salaries  are  largely  out  of  proportion 
to  the  incomes  and  revenues  of  all  other  classes  of 
business.  Officials  are  drawing  from  $1200  to  $4000 
per  annum  who  would  be  glad  in  any  other  occupa- 
tion demanding  longer  hours  and  more  labor  to  re- 
ceive one-half  the  sums  paid.  The  criminal  business 
from  the  justice  court  up  is  costing  the  county  in- 
finitely more  than  it  should.  The  civil  business  of 
the  courts  where  private  interests  are  served  and 
adjusted  is  paid  for  in  a  measure  from  the  tax  levy. 
This  is  wrong.  Every  person  having  use  for  the 
courts  to  settle  private  differences  should  do  so  at 
his  individual  expense.  Were  this  the  law,  there 
would  be  less  of  needless  litigation  and  no  expense  to 
the  taxpayer.  Barring  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  school  and  road  funds,  there  is  little  to  show  for 
the  enormous  tax  levy  that  this  county  is  annually 
called  upon  to  meet.  There  should  be  a  remedy  for 
all  of  this."  The  Record  might  have  gone  into  the 
moral  considerations  involved  in  an  extravagant  sys- 
tem of  county  administration,  with  its  corps  of  over- 
paid officials,  and  have  added  that  every  dollar  ex- 
pended above  what  is  legitimate  and  necessary  goes 
directly  to  the  corruption  of  local  affairs.  For  ex- 
ample :  If  four  thousand  dollars  per  year  is  paid  for 
a  service  fairly  worth  one  thousand  dollars,  the  dif- 
ference between  these  sums — and  much  more — will 
be  paid  out  in  the  ways  of  "practical  politics"  to 
secure  the  job.  There  will  be  a  multitude  of  seekers 
after  the  place  and  each,  in  the  hope  of  securing  it, 
will  be  willing  to  hazard  something;  and  the  result  is 
that  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  aggregate  will  be 
thrown  into  the  contest.  To  a  great  extent,  this  is 
what  makes  the  "  pool  "  of  politics  so  filthy. 


Friendly  Banter. — A  stranger  who  did  not  know 
how  sincerely  Californians  love  one  another  when  it 
comes  to  the  test  might  get  the  notion  from  the 
papers  that  there  was  serious  bad  blood  between  the 
north  and  south.  Here,  for  example,  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Express:  "Our  northern  brethren  are 
complaining  that  the  prospects  of  the  fruit  crop  are 
very  much  less  than  if  the  April  clouds  had  done 
their  duty.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  such  is  not 
the  case  here.  Most  all  our  orchards  are  independ- 
ent of  such  capricious  things  as  April  clouds.  We 
believes  this  talk  comes  from  the  very  sections  that 
have  always  opposed  irrigation,  on  the  ground, 
principally,  that  it  was  an  insult  10  intimate  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  being  necessary.  It  strikes  us,  fur- 
ther, that  these  same  sections  used  to  advise  people 
to  keep  out  of  places  where  irrigation  was  necessary 
and  go  north,  where  the  rainfall  was  sufficient.  We 
are  also  reminded  that  the  world  used  to  be  told 
that  the  country  south  of  Tehachapi  was  a  desert 
where  you  could  not  raise  anything  without  water. 
We  have  a  further  recollection  of  a  certain  map  pub- 
lished in  the  Christmas  edition  of  the  Sacramento 
Record-Union  for  1886,  in  which  the  words  "Barren 
Hills  "  were  printed  in  a  crescent  line  of  big  capi- 
tals, running  over  the  seven  southern  counties,  with 
not  an  intimation  of  the  existence  of  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  of  Ventura,  the  San  Gabriel  or  the  San  Ber- 
nardino. This  was  considered  proper  because  it  was 
thought  it  all  needed  irrigation.  Not  a  northern 
paper  raised  a  voice  in  protest  against  this  oblitera- 
tion from  the  State  of  over  2,000,000  acres  of  its 
best  fruit  lands.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  thought  a 
very  proper  joke.  Many  another  county  has  found 
it  had  to  irrigate,  and  even  San  Diego  learned  that 
it  must  have  water.   Our  northern  friends  will  learn 


it,  too.  It  by  no  means  implies  that  it  is  needed  all 
the  time.  But  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
money  in  being  very  handy  sometimes.  That  you 
may  often  dispense  with  it  proves  merely  that  the 
section  with  water  would  be  a  first-class  one.  But 
no  amount  of  success  on  rain  alone  proves  that  you 
could  not  do  far  better  with  water.  The  teachings 
of  experience  from  every  section  so  far  are  to  the 
contrary,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  the  cost  of  the 
water." 

Rural  Mail  Delivery  Again.— If  rural  mail  de- 
livery is  a  good  thing  for  farming  communities — and 
there  is  no  real  doubt  about  it — it  will  come  to  pass, 
for  rural  people  have  votes  and  in  matters  of  this 
sort  know  well  how  to  make  their  wishes  effective. 
That  the  general  adoption  of  the  system  will  be  an 
injury  to  country  towns  by  keeping  farmers  and 
their  families  away  from  the  temptations  of  the 
country  stores— not  to  mention  the  postoffice  drink- 
ing place — will  have  and  should  have  no  weight  at 
all.  The  country  town  exists  for  the  convenience  of 
the  rural  community — not,  as  some  appear  to  be- 
lieve, the  farming  community  for  the  convenience  of 
the  town.  And  with  rural  mail  delivery  there  must, 
in  the  wholesome  evolution  of  things,  come  the  par- 
cel post,  doing  at  cheap  rates  much  of  the  service 
which  is  now  done  at  high  rates  by  express  com- 
panies. This  addition  to  the  postal  service  of  the 
country  will  give  the  rural  dweller  advantages  of 
selection  and  price  not  possible  in  the  small  general 
country  store,  and  from  his  point  of  view  must  be  a 
change  wholly  for  the  better. 

Discussion  of  the  effects  of  mail  delivery  as  they 
have  been  observed  at  Campbell  in  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  continues,  the  most  notable  contribution  being 
from  the  Campbell  Visitor,  as  follows:  "  We  have 
taken  the  pains  to  interview  almost  all  the  business 
men  of  our  town  and  find  that  at  least  three  out  of 
five  of  them  look  upon  the  system  as  a  detriment  to 
their  business  interests.  The  ranchers,  instead  of 
coming  to  our  town  as  formerly,  go  to  San  Jose  to  do 
their  trading.  When  people  have  to  come  to  town 
after  their  mail  they  seldom  leave  without  buying 
some  articles  or  doing  some  kind  of  business  with  our 
shops,  but  now  that  their  mail  is  delivered  at  their 
doors  they  wait  until  a  large  number  of  wants  ac- 
cumulate and  then  do  what  is  a  most  natural  thing, 
hitch  up  and  go  to  the  county  seat  where  they  have 
other  business  for  their  goods.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  one  business  house  which  runs  a  deliv- 
ery and  order  wagon  claims  a  benefit  from  it.  Their 
order  business  has  especially  increased.  But  the 
people  who  are  best  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the 
system  are  the  farmers — they  are  universally  in  fa- 
vor of  it.  No  one  attempts  to  deny  the  fact  that 
the  farmer  is  saved  both  time  and  inconvenience 
through  having  his  mail  carried  to  his  door.  It  may 
also  be  true,  as  claimed  by  some,  that  it  will  in  a 
measure  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  because 
he  can  get  in  more  time  on  his  ranch.  If,  however, 
this  addition  to  the  farmer's  wealth  is  deposited  in 
the  tills  of  San  Jose  merchants  instead  of  those  of 
the  small  town  merchants,  it  will  still  be,  as  many  of 
our  business  men  claim,  unsatisfactory  to  their  busi- 
ness interests." 

The  Saratoga  Item  comments  on  the  Campbell  ex- 
periment as  follows:  "There  is  one  phase  of  the 
subject  which  has  not  as  yet  received  any  attention, 
as  far  as  we  have  observed  in  the  press  comments. 
Should  free  rural  delivery  become  general  through- 
out the  country — if  Los  Gatos,  Saratoga  and  San 
Jose  each  form  the  center  of  a  district  and  the  Camp- 
bell district  is  cut  dowD,  as  would  naturally  follow, 
the  situation  as  to  the  business  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages to  the  town  might  be  entirely  changed. 
Any  opinion  we  might  advance  as  to  the  permanent 
effect  of  the  system  upon  the  small  town  could  easily 
be  far  from  correct,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  us  at  all 
likely  that  the  Government  will  pay  any  attention  to 
what  is  said  upon  this  point  in  summing  up  the  re- 
sult of  the  experiment.  If  it  adds  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  farmer,  as  some  of  our  people  be- 
lieve it  will,  the  business  of  the  country  will  certainly 
adjust  itself  to  it.  Our  country  is  slowly  progress- 
ing in  all  directions  and  if  this  is  a  progressive  move, 
as  is  claimed  for  it,  its  establishment  should  be 
sought  by  all  classes.  We  will  probably  soon  learn 
whether  the  test  is  satisfactory  to  the  Government, 
and  in  the  meantime  let  the  discussion  go  on. 
Though  little  may  be  accomplished  by  it,  it  will  help 
to  fill  in  the  time." 

As  to  Pi  ke  Food. — Mr.  Elwood  Cooper,  president 
of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  contributes  a 
letter  to  the  Santa  Barbara  Independent  consider- 
ing the  pure-food  question,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  recent  bogus  brandy  case,  from  which  we  take 
the  following:  "Eight  thousand  four  hundred 
gallons  of  so-called  brandy  were  shipped  in  bond  on 
the  cars  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
under  the  brand  of  'Pure  California  Grape  Brandy.' 
The  formula  of  said  mixture  was  as  follows:  In  a 
vat  of  1000  gallons  capacity  put  505  gallons  of  raw 
corn  spirits,  80  gallons  of  Vina  brandy,  J  gallon 
burnt  sugar,  184  gallons  of  syrup,  308  gallons  of 
water.  These  proportions  constituted  the  mixture, 
being  less  than  one-tenth  brandy.  *  *  *  If  such 
practices  are  to  be  permitted,  all  our  industries  '-.ill 
be  bankrupted.    There  will  be  no  hope  for  California. 


Even  this  is  not  the  worst  feature  when  we  take 
into  consideration  that  these  abominations,  counter- 
feited products  in  various  forms,  are  to  be  fed  to  in- 
fant children,  invalids  and  well  people  to  be  made  in- 
valids to  live  a  life  of  suffering.  All  for  what  ? 
That  a  few  people  should  accumulate  large  gains  in 
the  traffic.  Our  Government  exhausts  every  effort 
in  running  down  counterfeiters  of  money  and  yet 
puts  its  seal  on  such  transactions  as  above  stated. 
I  contend  that  the  man  who  is  only  guilty  of  counter- 
feiting money  is  an  honor  to  the  company  of  food 
adulterators  and  their  promoters.  We  have  re- 
ported the  past  week  four  serious  cases  of  poisoning 
in  San  Francisco  and  towns  near  by — one  from  eat- 
ing sardines  (two  deaths),  one  from  eating  straw- 
berries, one  from  eating  jelly  and  one  from  milk  from 
diseased  cows.  Is  it  not  time  that  people  should  in- 
terest themselves  in  the  subject  of  pure  food  ?  " 

In  connection  with  the  bogus  brandy  war,  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  has  dug  up  the  law  in  the 
case  and  finds  that  this  and  other  similar  fraudulent 
practices  are  under  the  direct  and  definite  guardian- 
ship of  the  stars  and  stripes.  Section  3244  of  the 
U.  S.  Revised  Statutes  reads  as  follows: 

Rectifiers  of  distilled  spirits  shall  pay  S200  *  *  and  every 
person  who,  without  rectifying,  purifying  or  refining  dis- 
tilled spirits,  shall,  by  mixing  such  spirits,  wine  or  other 
liquor  with  any  materials,  manufacture  any  spurious,  imita- 
tion or  compound  liquors  for  sale,  under  the  name  of  whisky, 
brandy,  gin,  rum,  wine,  spirits,  cordials  or  wine  bitters,  or 
any  other  name,  shall  be  regarded  as  a  rectifier. 

We  really  do  not  see,  the  Chronicle  adds,  after  all 
that  the  culprits  in  this  case  have  sinned  against  the 
United  States.  On  the  contrary,  they  appear  to 
have  very  closely  complied  with  the  revenue  laws, 
which,  indeed,  seem  to  anticipate  every  contingency 
and  to  supply  authority  for  any  form  of  fraud  which 
the  most  ingenious  rascal  might  desire  to  commit  in 
connection  with  the  liquor  trade.  This  is  no  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  our  law-makers.  On  the  con- 
trary, these  fraudulent  operations  have  been  en- 
couraged, since  the  passage  of  the  original  act,  by 
the  reduction  of  the  license  fee  to  $100  for  such  per- 
sons as  do  not  commit  fraud  on  a  scale  large  enough 
to  warrant  them  in  paying  $200  for  the  privilege. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  of  State  Weather  Service  Report;  J.  A.  Hauwick,  Ob- 
server, up  to  June  7th. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Tehama  (Corning)  —Fruit  a  fair  crop  generally.  Wheat  will 
make  about  tive  to  six  sacks  per  acre  and  barley  perhaps  about  the 
same  or  a  little  better. 

Butte  (Durham).— Wheat  and  barley  are  both  badly  pinched. 

Colusa  (Colusa).— Wheat  and  barley  are  maturing  too  fast  and 
the  kernel  has  shrunken  in  many  places. 

Sutteh  (Yuba  City).— The  first  ripe  peaches  were  shipped  on  the 
3rd.    Early-sown  grain  will  turn  out  very  well. 

El  Dokado  (Lotus).— Peaches,  pears  'and  plums  will  be.  a  light 
crop. 

Sacramento  (Antelope).— Grain  looks  better  than  a  while  back 
and  wheat  is  tilling  out  fairly  well,  but  the  heads  will  be  short, 

Yolo  (Woodland).— Muscatel  grape  crop  will  be  better  and 
larger  than  for  years,  (Duuniganj— Grape  crop  gives  promise  of  be- 
ing largest  in  years. 

Solano  (Binghamton).-  Barley  will  not  average  more  than  seven 
to  eight  sacks  per  acre.  (Dixoni—  While  the  average  for  the  com- 
ing crop  for  the  county  will  probably  not  be  up  to  that  of  ordinary 
years,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  town, 
and  known  generally  as  the  Dixon  ridge,  never  had  a  better 
prospect. 

>iapa,  Sonoma  and  Santa  Clara  Valleys. 

Nai'a  (Napa).— Grapes  promise  a  large  crop;  other  fruits  are  do- 
ingwell;  corn  and  potatoes  looking  well ;  hay  a  short  crop;  grain 
light.  Sugar  beets  are  reported  as  doing  well,  i  Rutherford)— Grain 
will  not  be  up  to  expectations.  (Calistogai— Prospect  tor  grape  crop 
excellent. 

Sonoma  (Bloomtield).— Crops  are  looking  well.  (Healdsburg) — 
The  canneries  are  busily  engaged  on  cherries,  All  kinds  of  fruit 
looking  well. 

Contra  Costa  (Martinez).— Some  of  the  grain  and  hay  in  this  sec- 
lion  will  yield  big  crops  of  good  quality. 

Alameda  (Livermore).— There  is  a  greater  acreage  to  grain  than 
last  year,  but  the  yield  will  not  be  as  great.  Hay  crop  smaller  than 
usual;  grape  prospects  better  than  for  ten  years  past;  almonds, 
plums  and  apricots  good. 

San  Benito  (Hollister).— Barley  fair,  but  the  last  few  days  of  hot 
north  winds  has  injured  wheat,  and  the  outlook  is  not  good.  The 
crop  now  w  ill  be  small.  A  large  acreage  of  sugar  beets  has  been 
planted,  but  it  is  yet  too  early  to  know  much  about  the  prospect 

San  Joaquin  Valley. 

San  Joaquin  (Lodl).— Late  wheat  is  liab'e  to  tie  pinched.  Hay 

crop  light,  but  quality  good.  Fruit  and  berries  arc  doing  well. 
Grapes  are  setting  well  and  promise  a  la'ge  crop.  Melons  making 
healthy  growth.  (New  Hope)— Wheat  tilling  well  and  barley  will  lie 
a  fair  crop;  some  pieces  of  wheat  and  barley  are  very  line.  Fruit  is 
looking  well. 
Fresno  (Fresno) — Weather  good  lor  wheat. 

Tulare  (Dinuha). — Fruit  reported  to  be  drooping  badly,  especially 
early  peaches.  The  latter  varieties  are  well  set,  and  thinning  Is 
necessary. 

Southern  California. 

Santa  BARBARA  (Los  Alamos).— The  heavy  fogs  of  the  last  month 
have  brought  out  the  crops  wonderfully  and  they  will  no  doubt  be  a 
little  above  the  average. 

Ventura  (Saticoy).— Wheat  looking  well,  as  is  also  corn.  (Ven- 
tura)—Foggy  weather  good  for  the  bean  crop,  as  well  as  fruil ;  plums 
and  prunes  will  he  a  short  crop;  apricots,  pears  and  peaches  appear 
to  be  maturing  nicely.  The  average  shipment  of  beans  now  is  about 
one  carload  per  day.  (Santa  Paula)— Beans  are  in  fine  condition; 
apricots  about  t  wo-thirds  of  w  hat  the  yield  was  last  year. 

Los  Anoei.es  (Downey).— An  immense  crop  of  barley  hay  has  been 
harvested. 

Orange  (Orange).— Peaches  and  apricots  holding  well. 

San  BERNARDINO  (Ohlno). — The  beet  crop  is  in  an  cxcelllent  con- 
dition. Planting  is  completed  and  thinning  is  half  done.  The 
largest  crop  of  hay  and  grain  ever  harvested  in  this  valley  is  now 
being  put  up. 

Riverside  (Pcrris).— The  grain  crop  or  this  year  will  be  a  very 
heavy  one;  in  fact ,  every  crop  Is  good  except  almonds  and  prunes. 
The  apricots  and  peaches  are  in  enormous  quantities. 

San  Diego  (San  Diego).— Warm  weather  has  been  beneficial 
to  fruit. 

Coast  Counties. 

HUMBOLDT  (Eureka).— Pears  dropping  to  some  extent.  Dairy  sea- 
son will  be  a  month  shorter  than  usual. 

Santa  Crux,  (Santa  Cruz).— Weather  seasonable  and  fruits  are 
ripening  rapidly.    The  prune  crop  promises  fairly  well. 

Monterev  (San  Lucas).— The  grain  crop  w  ill  be  better  than  ex- 
pected. 

Mountain  Counties. 

Siskiyou  (Yreka).— Weather  excellent  for  grain.  Many  of  our 
ai  mers  will  raise  only  about  half  a  crop. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Ok  the  $5000  requisite  to  establish  a  creamery  at  Higgs, 
$:<500  has  already  been  subscribed  by  local  parties. 

Hemp  Industry  in  Butte. — Mr.  Alfred  Spinks  of  Sacra- 
mento, having  recently  returned  from  a  trip  in  Butte  county, 
reports  as  follows  to  the  Bee:  "  Butte  county,  with  her  usual 
enterprise,  has  again  taken  the  initiative  in  a  new  industry, 
which,  from  the  present  outlook,  will  form  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  Golden  State  within  the  next  few  years.  Butte 
is  successfully  raising  hemp— successfully  from  every  point  of 
view.  The  quality  is  superb,  the  yield  enormous,  and  these 
facts,  coupled  with  a  fair  price  for"  the  article,  show  conclu- 
sively that  its  culture  is  profitable.  *  «  *  Farmer  Heeney 
had  studied  the  climatic  conditions  of  this  fair  zone;  he  reck- 
oned the  soil  to  be  as  rich  as  any  downeaster  had  ever  Irod 
upon,  and  by  correspondence  and  analogous  reasoning  he  con- 
cluded it  to  be  as  good  a  hemp  country  as  ever  the  sun  shone 
upon.  Fixing  this  idea  in  his  head  so  firmly  that  dynamite 
could  not  blow  it  out— for  Farmer  Heeney  had  now  to  combat 
not  only  elements  but  also  Silurians— he  soon  selected  his  150- 
acre  tract  upon  which  to  make  a  practical  experiment.  His 
most  sanguine  expectations  were  fully  realized  by  this  ex- 
perimental test  last  year,  and,  stimulated  by  the  encourage- 
ment thus  received,  he  looked  about  for  more  land,  soon 
locating  and  securing  the  fertile  200  acres  of  Marion  Biggs  Sr., 
upon  which  I  gazed  when  I  emerged  from  the  forest  of  fruit 
trees.  Farmer  Heeney,  of  course,  feels  jubilant,  but  he  keeps 
those  feelings  locked  within  his  own  breast;  he  does  not  talk 
much— simply  raises  hemp  and  '  saws  wood  '—consequently  at 
this  time  all  knowledge  of  his  income  is  mere  speculation. 
Conservative  estimates,  however,  place  the  yield  at  two  tons 
per  acre,  since  it  attains  a  height  of  over  15  feet  on  the  aver- 
age, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  with  a  few  favorable  years  to 
assist  him,  Farmer  Heeney  will  no  longer  be  a  renter  of 
lands,  but  a  prosperous  holder  therof." 

Contra  Costa. 

Imtiiovei)  Methods— Larger  Yiei.h.— The  Oakland  /■."»- 
tflitrtr  declares  that  the  average  yield  of  grain  on  about  40,000 
acres  of  Brentwood  land  is  38  centals  per  acre,  one  year  with 
another,  and  the  harvest  this  year  will  be  worth  J  1,400, 000  to 
that  community.  And  yet  this  same  Brentwood  country  in- 
dulged in  a  general  smashing  up  of  grain  growers  years  ago, 
because  under  a  system  where  each  man  farmed  all  that  he 
could  as  poorly  as  he  could,  grain  growing  did  not  pay.  Now 
they  summer-fallow  and  plow  everything  three  times  a  year, 
and  that  thoroughly,  and  find  that  it  pays.  Yet  Brentwood 
is  a  little  town  and  not  growing  any. 

Fresno. 

Bermuda  Grabs  Experience.—  Several  years  ago,  ten  or 
more,  the  Register  raised  the  point  that  Bermuda  grass  would 
be  a  good  kind  of  grass  for  this  country.  We  found  that  it 
would  grow  where  alfalfa  would  not,  and  that  it  would  stand 
pasturage  better  ;  but  there  were  those  who  regarded  it  as  a 
big  nuisance  and  a  dangerous  grass  to  get  into  the  country, 
and  so  we  dropped  the  subject.  In  conversation  with  Mr.  John 
S.  Dore  of  Fresno,  on  Saturday  last,  the  fact  was  brought  out 
that  the  dairymen  of  Fresno  are  planting  Bermuda  grass  to  a 
large  extent  on  sub-irrigated  land,  and  with  fine  results. 
Experiments  have  been  made  in  dairying  by  pasturing  on  al- 
falfa for  a  fortnight  and  then  on  Bermuda  grass  by  turns, 
with  the  result  that  a  marked  difference  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  milk  was  developed,  and  to  the  very  decided 
advantage  of  Bermuda  grass.  It  does  not  make  good  hay— is 
hard  to  make  hay  of  it  at  all ;  but  it  stands  pasturage,  stands 
alkali,  and  makes  good  dairy  products. — Tulare  Register. 

Wokse  Than  the  Goph  er. — The  weasel  has  appeared  in  this 
section  and  is  proving  of  value  in  the  extermination  of  gophers. 
Andrew  Winter  informs  us  that  he  has  seen  a  number  of  the 
little  pests  in  his  alfalfa  field  on  the  river  bottom,  and  that 
the  gophers,  who  for  a  time  seemed  would  ruin  his  field,  have 
entirely  disappeared.  The  weasel  sleeps  around  the  hole  of 
the  gopher  and  catches  it  when  it  appears.  They  have  not 
disturbed  his  chicken  roost  as  yet,  but  when  they  do,  no 
doubt  Mr.  Winter  will  be  wishing  that  the  gopher  still  in- 
fested his  alfalfa  field.— Heedley  Exponent. 

In-  Angeles. 

A  Citrus  "Sport."— We  have  seen  a  good  many  large  or- 
anges, abnormal  growths  of  the  golden  fruit,  but  the  largest 
orange  we  ever  saw  was  brought  to  our  office  a  few  days  ago. 
It  was  a  Washington  navel  grown  in  M.  Baldridge's  grove  on 
Kingsley  avenue,  and  although  it  had  been  picked  and  exposed 
to  the  air  for  over  two  weeks  it  weighed  80  ounces.  When 
first  taken  from  the  tree  it  must  have  weighed  fully  two 
pounds.  Though  well  formed  and  solid,  it  is  naturally  coarse 
and  overgrown — a  citrus  freak,  or  as  it  is  called  by  orange 
growers,  a  "sport." — Progress. 

The  Season's  Oranije  Crop.— The  orange  crop  of  southern 
California  is  now  practically  sent  to  market.  It  amounts,  in 
round  numbers,  to  7000  carloads,  with  about  100  carloads  yet 
to  ship,  making  a  total  of  7100  carloads,  with  :33t>  boxes  to  "the 
car,  or  2,385,000  boxes  of  oranges.  Of  this  crop  about  1,000,000 
boxes  have  been  seedlings  and  budded  varieties  other  than 
the  Washington  navels,  and  the  orange  market  price  is 
estimated  to  have  been  $1  10  per  box,  f.  o.  b.,  giving  southern 
California  an  income  of  $1,100,000.  The  remainder  of  1,886,600 
boxes  of  Washington  navels  have  brought  an  average  of  ♦1.50 
per  box,  f.  o.  b.,  or  a  total  of  $2,078,400,  or  a  grand  total  of 
$3,178,400  for  the  orange  crop  just  harvested.  This  income  in- 
cludes all  expenses  of  picking  and  packing  the  fruit.  If  we 
deduct  40  cents  a  box  for  the  expense  of  picking  and  packing 
the  fruit— a  totol  deduction  of  $054,240— we  have  left  the  sum 
of  $2,224,100  as  the  value  of  the  orange  crop  on  the  tree  this 
season.  Next  year's  crop  is  estimated  at  double  the  number 
of  carloads  sold  this  season,  and  the  prices  ought  to  be  still 
better.  The  transportation  companies  have  also  got  some  re- 
turns from  this  crop.  A  charge  of  00  cents  a  box,  or  $302.40  a 
car,  is  made  for  freight  from  southern  California  to  all  points 
East  between  Denver  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  On  7100 
cars  this  freight  item  amounts  to  $2,147,040.  This  item  added 
to  the  price  of  the  fruit  f.  o.  b.  brings  the  value  of  the  fruit 
at  points  of  destination  up  to  $5,325,440.  Next  year's  crop  will 
therefore,  according  to  present  estimates,  have  a  value  at 
points  where  it  is  consumed  of  over  $10,000,000.— Los  Angeles 
Herald. 

Tobacco  Experience  at  Pomona.— Experiments  in  tobacco 
culture  in  Los  Angeles  county  are  spoken  of  by  the  Downey 
Champion  as  follows:  "Twenty-five  acres  are  now  set  out 
around  Downey  and  growing  nicely.  Many  more  acres  will 
be  set  in  June.  Mr.  Spiker  claims  with  three  cuttings  in  this 
valley  good  Sumatra,  such  as  he  will  raise  this  year,  will  pay 
from  $350  to  $500  per  acre,  and  good  Havana,  three  cuttings, 
will  pay  from  $150  to  $250  per  acre.  He  considers  the  climate 
of  this  valley  is  far  superior  to  Australia  or  Central  America 
for  tobacco  growing.— Los  Angeles  Times. 

Merced. 

Farm  Less  Lank  and  Work  It  Better. — A  grain  farmer  of 
this  county,  who  has  been  farming  from  one  to  two  thousand 
acres  of  grain  land  for  several  years  past,  remarked  the  other 
day  that  he  has  300  acres  of  grain  this  year  which  will  yield 
as  much  as  the  remaining  portion  of  1700  acres  which  he  put 
in.  He  accounts  for  the  difference  by  the  difference  in  the 
amount  and  the  manner  of  the  work  done  on  the  different 
pieces  of  land.   The  300  acres  he  summer-fallowed  last  year, 


and  this  season  he  put  it  in  as  well  as  he  possibly  could,  with 
the  above  satisfactory  result.  He  now  says  that  he  is  fully 
convinced  that  it  is  better  to  reverse  the  old  California  motto 
of  "  not  how  well,  but  how  much,"  and  make  it  "not  how 
much,  but  how  well."  Right  here  is  where  thousands  have 
failed.  If  California  people  could  only  be  content  to  do  less, 
and  do  their  work  better,  how  much  better  it  would  be  for 
themselves  and  the  country.  It  would  help  the  country  by 
giving  room  for  three  or  four  families  to  live  and  be  happy, 
where  now  only  one  drags  out  an  existence. — Express. 

Monterey. 

The  Salinas  ltnlir  has  been  shown  some  samples  of  barley 
from  County  Treasurer  U.  Hartnell's  Santa  Maria  ranch  in 
I  Santa  Barbara  county,  where,  three  weeks  ago,  it  was  thought 
j  that  scarcely  any  crop  at  all  would  be  raised,  but  now,  owing 
I  to  the  late  cool  and  favorable  weather,  a  yield  of  8000  sacks  is 
expected. 

Orange. 

California  the  Best  Beet  Country. — Gustav  Hansen  in- 
forms us  that  experiments  made  with  the  growing  of  sugar 
beets  in  Illinois,  according  to  reliable  information  received  by 
him,  show  that  the  best  the  polariscope  can  show  is  0.7  sac- 
charine— which  would  seem  to  leave  that  State  out  of  the  cal- 
culation, so  far  as  sugar  making  is  concerned.  Extensive  ex- 
periments had  been  made,  under  the  auspices  of  the  most 
careful  and  experienced  farmers,  assisted  by  the  Government 
experimental  station,  to  ascertain  what  sugar  beets  could  do 
in  the  Sucker  State,  and  great  hopes  had  been  entertained  by 
the  farmers  that  the  tests  would  be  so  successful  that  at  least 
one  sugar  factory,  with  good  prospects  of  others,  would  be 
erected  this  coming  season.  But  these  hopes  have  been  dashed 
I  to  the  ground,  and  if  the  Illinois  farmers  wish  to  embark  in 
the  sugar  beet  business  they  had  best  follow  Mr.  Hansen's 
example  and  emigrate  to  California. — Anaheim  Gazette. 

Sarramento. 

General  Fruit  Outlook.— Recent  advices  received  by 
fruit  shippers  in  this  city,  respecting  the  present  outlook  of 
the  crop  throughout  the  State,  show  things  to  be  pretty 
badly  mixed,  but  the  deductions  are  that  a  much  better  anil 
larger  crop  of  all  varieties  will  be  harvested  than  was  ex- 
pected ten  days  ago.  Each  day  seems  to  bring  about  unex- 
pected and  unthought  of  conditions  regarding  the  prospects, 
and  reports  from  different  localities  differ  widely.  That  the 
crop  is  spotted  goes  without  saying,  but  reports  show  that 
localities  which  two  weeks  ago  reported  total  failure  in  some 
varieties  of  fruit  now  report  that  from  a  third  to  a  half  crop 

|  will  be  gathered.  It  is  a  settled  fact  that  the  peach  and  pear 
crops  will  fall  far  below  the  yield  for  1S!H>,  but  it  is  conceded 
that  quality  will  be  very  much  superior  to  that  of  last  season. 

j  The  loss  in  peaches  and  pears  will  be  made  good,  unless  some 
unforseen  calamity  arises,  in  the  grape  crop,  which  promises 

1  to  be  larger  than  for  years.  Last  season,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, the  grape  crop  was  almost  a  total  failure.  The  cher- 
ries shipped  to  the  East  have  been  and  are  of  inferior  quality, 
and  as  a  consequence  poor  prices  are  being  received.    It  is 

j  also  said  that  the  fruit  reaches  its  destination  in  poor  condi- 
tion for  the  market,  and  this  probably  has  something  to  do 
with  the  bedrock  prices  paid  for  it.  The  quantity  of  cherries 
shipped  has  been,  during  the  month  of  May,  much  heavier 

!  than  last  year,  100  cars  having  been  shipped  as  against  45 
cars  for  May,  1890.  The  apricots  sent  East  have  also  been  of 
an  inferior  quality,  being  small  and  poor  keepers,  and  the 

j  prices  received  tend  to  show  that  in  the  markets  in  the  East 

|  a  consignment  of  fruit  must  be  in  first-class  condition  to  be  a 
good  selling  article.  It  is,  however,  believed  that  aggregate 
Eastern  shipments  for  the  season  will  equal  if  they  do  not 
excel  those  of  last  year,  and  that  the  quality  of  pears  will  be 
much  better,  though  the  quantity  will  be  less.— Record- 
Union. 

San  ISenlto. 

Creamery  Experience  at  Hollister.—  At  a  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  Hollister  Creamery  last  Tuesday  evening,  the 
price  of  milk  for  the  past  two  weeks  was  fixed  at  00  cents  per 
;  100  pounds— an  increase  of  Scents  per  100  pounds  above  the 
price  of  the  previous  two  weeks.    This  is  a  very  good  show- 
ing, and  the  directors  are  endeavoring  to  pay  to  their  cus- 
tomers all  the  traffic  will  bear.    At  present  the  price  of  butter 
I  is  lower  than  usual,  but  better  prices  are  expected  in  the 
I  near  future;  and  with  the  advance  in  butter,  a  better  price 
!  for  milk  will  be  the  result.    At  some  of  the  other  creameries 
j  from  40  to  45  cents  per  100  pounds  is  all  that  has  recently  been 
paid  for  milk,  and  this  difference  as  compared  with  the  price 
of  the  Hollister  creamery  cau  ba  attributed  to  the  refrigera- 
tor plant  added  a  short  time  since.    With  the  assistance  of 
the  refrigerator  from  2  to  2'^  pounds  of  milk  is  gained  for 
each  pound  of  butter,  it  requiring  now  about  23  pounds  of 
milk  for  one  pound  of  butter.    Consequently,  the  directors 
saw  their  way  clear  in  fixing  the  priee  of  milk  at  the  figures 
which  they  did  at  the  last  meeting. — Bee. 

San  Diego. 

Snails  on  a  Jag. — A  scientist  on  Florence  Heights,  having 
I  his  exquisite   (lower  garden    nearly  ruined  by  snails,  or 
I  "slugs,"  cast  about  for  a  cause  for  the  presence  of  hordes  of 
these  creatures.    He  discovered  that  lager  beer  lured  the 
animals  to  his  property  in  countless  numbers,  as  sugar  lures 
ants  into  houses.    To  ascertain  beyond  any  question  if  beer 
attracted  the  snails,  the  scientist  placed  half  a  pint  of  the 
beverage  in  a  large  saucer  in  the  door  yard  at  night.  The 
saucer  was  examined  in  the  morning.    The  beer  had  disap- 
peared.   Lying  about  the  saucer  were  many  hundred  snails. 
They  were  not  dead.    When  molested  they  would  raise  their 
horns  feebly  and  attempt  to  move  on  and  fall  back  helplessly. 
]  In  a  word,  the  snails  were  drunk,  almost  dead  drunk.  The 
scientist  proposes  to  poison  beer  and  thus  kill  his  snail  ene- 
mies.—San  Diego  letter  in  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Injury  to  Apple  Crop. — The  apple  crop,  says  the  Lompoc 
Record,  has  suffered  badly  from  some  cause  not  altogether 
known.  A  thorough  inspection  of  several  orchards  leads  us  to 
believe  that  there  will  not  be  more  than  a  third  of  a  crop,  and 
I  that  may  be  too  high  an  estimate  for  the  earlier  planted  or- 
chards. The  younger  orchards  have  not  suffered  nearly  so 
i  badly  as  those  first  planted.  It  seems  to  be  an  off  year  for  all 
kinds  of  fruit  except  apricots,  which  are  fruiting  better  than 
for  several  years. 

Cut  Worm  Pest. — The  cut  worm,  which  has  been  making 
life  a  burden  to  fruit  growers  the  past  two  months,  has  finally 
taken  his  departure.  The  worms  burrow  in  soil  at  the  roots 
of  the  trees  during  the  day  and  only  sally  forth  on  a  tour  of 
destruction  at  night,  cutting  the  young  fruits  and  leaves. 
Various  methods  have  been  tried  to  destroy  them,  seemingly 
the  most  successful  being  a  coat  of  tar  around  the  body  of  the 
tree  near  the  ground.  —Lompoc  Record. 

Bio  Irrigation  Proposition. — The  farmers  are  taking  much 
interest  in  the  proposition  to  appropriate  the  waters  of  the 
Santa  Ynez  for  irrigation  purposes.  Several  years  of  short 
crops  have  brought  them  to  this  point.  If  anything  effective 
i  is  to  result  from  this  discussion  another  year,  there  is  no  time 
to  lose,  for  it  requires  months  to  organize  and  do  the  needed 
work.  The  ditching  system  will  not  work  only  in  a  limited 
way.  Fluming  in  the  first  instance  is  the  thorough  way  of 
carrying  the  water  to  a  level  that  shall  make  it  possible  to 
reach  all  parts  of  the  valley.  It  is  a  mammoth  undertaking, 
yet  it  can  be  done  if  the  people  most  interested  and  most  to 
be  benefited  so  elect.— Record. 

A  large  acreage  has  been  sown  to  mustard  at  Lompoc  and 


the  prospects  are  good.  Taken  altogether,  says  the  IVetet.  the 
season  at  Lompoc  "  will  not  be  regarded  as  altogether  a  hard 

one." 

Santa  Clara. 

Fruit  Crop  Outlook.— Horticultural  Commissioner  E.  M. 
Ehrhorn,  in  his  report  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  regard 
to  fruit  and  other  crop  prospects,  sajs  :  "The  continuous  dry 
weather  has  caused  grain  to  suffer,  so  there  will  be  a  large 
decrease  in  the  yield  and  an  early  harvest.  Orchards  are 
looking  well,  and  the  fruit  crop  is  estimated  as  follows:  Cher- 
ries, two-thirds  of  a  crop,  but  larger  than  last  year;  apricots, 
developine  rapidly,  and  the  crop  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
this  county  has  ever  produced:  peaches,  the  early  crop  will  be 
light,  but  the  late  varieties  look  well  and  promise  a  good  crop; 
prunes,  the  quality  is  infinitely  better  than  last  year,  but  the 
production  will  be  no  larger;  pears,  the  crop  will  be  generally 
light;  apples,  the  crop  and  quality  will  be  good;  grapes,  the 
vineyards  look  better  than  ever  before,  and  unless  something 
unforeseen  happens  the  yield  will  be  enormous."  Vine  hop- 
pers are  troublesome,  and  Mr.  Ehrhorn  suggests  the  use  of 
canvas  bags  and  tarred  platforms  as  the  best  means  of  getting 
rid  of  the  insects. — San  Jose  Letter. 

The  cherry  crop  has  proven  a  pleasant  disappointment  to 
the  owners  of  most  of  the  orchards.  A  short  time  ago  we 
were  told  there  would  be  a  few  cherries  this  year,  but  if  we 
are  to  judge  by  the  active  demand  for  help  it  is  taxing  the 
packers  to  get  hands  enough  to  pack  the  crop,  while  every 
man  available  is  wanted  in  the  orchards.  The  price  is  also 
satisfactory,  one  of  the  orchardists  having  sold  the  crop  for 
eight  cents  picked  and  delivered.  This  price  will  pay  a  hand- 
some profit  to  the  owner  of  a  cherry  orchard.— Santa  Clara 
Journal. 

Loss  my  Tuberculosis.— The  reimbursement  to  owners  of 
the  value  of  cattle  condemned  on  account  of  tuberculosis 
would  lead  by  parity  of  argument  to  payment  for  cattle  killed 
on  account  of  anthrax,  horses  with  glanders,  trees  destroyed 
by  reason  of  insect  pests  and  in  no  end  of  other  directions. 
The  State  should  not  be  made  to  pay  for  the  misfortunes  of 
individuals.  Even  the  loss  on  counterfeit  dollars  that  are 
of  full  silver  value  has  to  be  met  by  those  accepting  them  as 
genuine. — Gilroy  Gazette. 

Santa  Oru, 

Pa.iaro  Apple  Notes.— Orchardists  claim  that  the  apples 
are  going  to  be  very  clean  skinned  this  year  and  of  very  high 
quality.  The  trees  and  fruit  have  been  very  free  from  pests 
thus  far.  Spraying  has  been  more  generally  followed  during 
the  past  few  months  than  ever  before,  and  the  cleanliness  of 
the  trees  is  noticeable.  *  *  *  The  Pajaro  valley  apple  crop 
is  going  to  be  heavier,  when  it  comes  to  picking  and  packing 
time,  than  the  rumors  of  the  street  have  been  crediting  it. 
There  will  be  apples  for  shipment,  and  lots  of  them,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  quality  will  be  equal  to  the  best  ever 
harvested  in  this  valley.  There  is  a  good  apple  crop  in  the 
district  east  of  the  Salsipuedes  creek  ;  the  Casserly  district 
has  a  fair  crop  and  Cornell's  orchard  makes  a  good  showing; 
Green  valley  is  going  to  have  a  big  showing,  several  orchards 
having  the  best  crops  they  have  had  in  years;  the  Corralitos 
district  is  going  to  have  a  good  crop,  and  in  some  orchards— 
notably  J.  S.  Menasco's— the  yield  will  be  heavy  and  of 
choice  quality;  the  orchards  along  the  Santa  Cruz  road  show 
a  fair  apple  crop,  and  when  picking  time  come  will  make  a 
good  showing:  the  H.  H.  Cowles  orchard,  in  the  Amesti  dis- 
trict, makes  one  of  the  best  showings  of  apples  in  the  valley, 
and  neighboring  orchards  promise  well;  the  orchards  below 
town  have  a  good  crop;  from  across  the  river  comes  the  same 
report,  while  the  San  Miguel  canyon  district  expects  to  have 
a  big  apple  crop;  and  the  only  district  where  the  crop  is  really 
very  light  is  the  Lake  road.  When  the  season  is  over  it  will 
be  found  that  the  apple  crop  of  Pajaro  valley  will  be  consider- 
ably more  than  half  of  the  crop  of  1800,  and  that  was  a  large 
one.  The  conservative  packers  realize  that  there  is  going  to 
be  much  more  of  a  crop  than  was  reported  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  the  quality  bids  fair  to  be  the  choicest  ever  known  in 
this  favored  valley.  *  *  *  Orchardists  who  have  been 
charged  with  having  killed  their  apples  with  lye  solution  are 
indignant,  and  they  have  been  on  the  warpath  against  the 
rumor.  They  say  they  can  do  a  bit  of  damage  suit  litigation 
themselves.  These  orchardists  have  sent  sample  limbs  from 
their  trees  to  expert  horticulturists,  and  they  have  their  re- 
ports to  verify  their  claim  that  no  damage  has  been  done  or 
could  be  done  from  the  solution  used— the  usual  lye  mixture 
for  spraying.  In  addition  they  have  the  evidence  of  the 
orchardists  who  used  the  same  solution  during  the  season  and 
whose  trees  are  loaded  with  apples.  Furthermore,  they  have 
a  letter  from  Prof.  Wickson  stating  that  he  has  not  made  a 
report  (as  has  been  charged)  that  the  lye  solution  undoubt- 
edly killed  the  fruit,  and  that  he  could  not  make  a  report 
without  a  personal  examination  of  the  orchards.  Where  lye 
was  used  in  spraying  the  formula  sent  out  by  the  Agricultu- 
ral Department  for  the  State  University  was  used,  and  the 
lye  was  of  uniform  quality.  The  same  formula  and  the  same 
grade  of  lye  was  used  in  the  districts  where  apples  are  mak- 
ing their  best  showing  this  year;  and  orchards  which  were 
not  sprayed  at  all  and  located  in  the  light  crop  district  are 
making  a  poorer  showing  of  apples  than  those  where  the  lye 
spray  was  used.  The  spray  complained  of  is  not  the  cause  of 
the  light  apple  crop  in  the  big  Belletleur  district  on  Lake  ave- 
nue. This  preparation  was  used  before  the  orchards  were 
sold— before  the  blossoming  period.  There  is  fruit  on  the 
trees  (though  a  light  crop)  and  the  trees  do  not  show  that 
they  have  been  burned  by  any  spray  or  wash.  It  is  an  oft 
year  in  the  famed  apple  district,  and  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  short  crop  is  due  to  lack  of  pollenation  than  to  any  prepa- 
ration used  for  the  benefit  of  the  tree.  *  *  «  Rumors  have 
been  fiying  around  during  the  past  week  that  some  of  the 
packers  were  going  to  default  on  their  summer  payments  on 
orchard  contracts,  and  that  others  were  going  to  sue  orchard- 
ists for  damage  done  to  fruit  by  spraying  with  lye  solution. 
Nothing  has  occurred  to  verify  the  default  rumors,  though 
there  has  been  some  talk  of  damage  suits.  The  packers  with 
whom  we  have  talked  say  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  losing  sea- 
son with  them;  that  the  blossoms  this  year  did  not  give  true 
promise  of  the  fruit  crop  to  follow;  but  that  they  bought  in 
good  faith,  and  if  the  crop  had  been  immense  and  prices  high 
they  would  not  expect  to  increase  the  sum  which  they  were 
to  pay,  and  they  feel  that  the  remaining  payments  are  due 
from'them  and  they  will  meet  them  like  honest  men.  That 
is  the  right  kind  of  talk,  and  the  only  kind  of  talk  for  men  to 
indulge  in  who  expect  to  continue  in  the  business.  —  Watson- 
ville  Pajaronian. 

Solano. 

The  Late  John  R.  Wolfskill.— To  John  R.  Wolfskill  is  the 
honor  due  of  being  the  first  American  settler  in  Solanocounty. 
In  1838  his  brother  William  and  himself  came  to  Los  Angeles, 
and  there  remained  until  1842,  when  the  former  received  • 
grant  of  four  leagues  of  land,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rio  de  los  Putos,  which,  under  a  family  arrangement,  the  lat- 
ter located  on  in  that  year.  John  R.  Wolfskill  was,  therefore, 
the  actual  American  pioneer  of  the  county.  Having  ridden  on 
horseback  from  Los  Angeles,  where  he  had  been  laboring  for 
years  for  a  miserable  pittance,  he  drove  with  him  ninety  head 
of  cattle,  and  ultimately  arrived  at  his  destination  after  a 
weary  journey,  cheered"  by  no  society  save  the  growling  of 
wild  beasts  and  the  lowing  of  his  own  kine.  When  he  arrived 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  he  made  for 
Napa,  and  there  procured  a  horse  from  George  Yount,  the 
pioneer  of  that  county,  and,  crossing  the  mountains,  struck 
into  Green  valley,  and"  thence  into  that  of  Suisun,  and,  thus 
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traveling,  passed  through  the  present  site  of  Vacaville,  and 
arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Putah.  On  his  attaining  his 
haven,  the  country  had  the  appearance  of  never  having  known 
the  foot  of  man  ;  Indians  there  were  none  ;  cattle  there  were 
none,  save  those  which  he  had  brought  with  him  ;  but  there 
were  evidences  on  every  hand  of  bears,  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals. Mr.  Wolfskill,  inured  as  he  had  been  to  hardship  al- 
most from  his  birth,  thougt  little  of  these  things.  *  *  * 
The  deceased  furnished  an  example  to  the  rising  generation 
of  what  an  indomitable  spirit  can  accomplish  in  the  face  of 
what  appears  to  be  insurmountable  difficulties  if  it  is  properly 
directed.  Mr.  Wolfskill  devoted  his  energies  to  bringing  his 
farm  aud  orchards  to  the  highest  degree  of  productiveness 
and  beauty,  and,  although  it  was  a  task  of  many  years,  the 
labor  was  well  expended,  and  the  result  is  a  monument  to  his 
patience  and  industry.  The  example  of  this  worthy  pioneer, 
if  emulated  by  our  land  owners  generally,  would  make  our 
fair  county  blossom  like  the  rose.  "  Uncle  Johnny  Wolfskill  " 
was  a  man  of  scrupulous  integrity  and  enjoyed  the  highest 
reputation  in  the  business  community.  He  led  an  exemplary 
life  and  died  sincerely  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him. — Dixon 
Tribune. 

Tehama. 

Bounty  on  Rabbit  Scalps  Demanded. — A  petition  is  being 
circulated  among  the  farmers  for  signatures  to  be  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  asking  that  official  body  to  place  a 
bounty  on  rabbit  scalps.  The  farmers  complain  that  the  dry 
weather  has  caused  the  rabbits  to  come  down  from  the  hills 
and  seek  the  valleys  and  creek  bottoms,  where  they  are  do- 
ing much  mischief.  They  therefore  desire  that  a  bounty  be 
placed  on  the  heads  of  the  pestiferous  creatures  that  their  ex- 
termination might  commence  and  be  carried  on  with  a  dili- 
gence that  only  a  bounty  inspires. — Red  Bluff  Cause. 

Tulare. 

California  Sheep  fok  Africa. — Harry  Quinn  of  Poplar  has 
recently  sold  to  a  Boston  man  a  carload — sixty  head — of  French 
Merino  sheep.  These  left  Delano  on  Monday  last  and  will  be 
shipped  to  Africa.  The  buyer,  who  has  traveled  over  the 
coast  looking  for  sheep,  says  this  is  the  finest  lot  he  has  seen 
anywhere.  Furnishing  sheep  for  shipment  to  Africa  is  a  new 
departure  for  Tulare  county,  and  in  this  connection  Mr.  Quinn 
may  be  congratulated  upon  the  quality  of  his  stock  that 
justifies  this  venture.— Tulare  Register. 

John  Wokswick  has  an  order  for  400  tons  of  California 
Cling  peaches  and  he  has  been  buying  most  all  of  them 
around  the  country  and  has  the  order  about  full.  He  is  pay- 
ing $15  a  ton  for  them  fresh  from  the  tree. — Hanford  Democrat. 

Grain  Prospects  in  Tulare. — It  has  been  the  habit  this 
year  to  speak  of  the  wheat  crop  as  half  a  failure,  but  this  is 
far  from  correct.  While  a  good  rain  early  in  April  would  have 
been  worth  a  fortune  to  Tulare  county,  yet  the  cool  weather 
which  prevailed  prevented  the  loss  from  being  great.  Large 
areas  trom  which,  it  was  said,  the  farmers  would  not  be  able 
to  cut  for  hay  have  matured  aud  will  contribute  to  our  grain 
harvest.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county  and  in  the  irri- 
gated lands  elsewhere  the  crops  are  excellent— in  some  places 
far  above  the  average.  In  the  central  portion  of  the  county 
the  crops  are  fair,  but  elsewhere  they  are  spotted,  the  aver- 
age being  light.  In  south  and  west  are  fields  in  which  the 
crop  will  be  a  total  failure,  and  others  where  the  yield  will 
be  heavy.  The  aggregate  yield  of  the  county  will  be  very 
large,  and  grain  warehouses  and  transportation  companies 
will  find  enough  to  do  to  accommodate  it. — Visalia  Delta. 

John  W.  Di;nj,ap  is  one  of  the  small  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tulare.  He  took  out  a  new  carriage  and  lumber  to  build  a 
house  for  it.  The  indications  of  prosperity  are  stronger  when 
it  is  known  that  these  were  not  bought  with  the  implement 
that  was  used  to  kill  Phillistines.— Register. 

Ventura. 

Successful  Horse  Auction.— The  sale  of  finely  bred  horses 
at  .lack  Hill's  Rancho  last  Saturday  was  well  attended  and 
the  prices  bid  were  good.  Money  is  too  scarce,  but  the  six 
months  time  given  without  interest  was  tempting  as  well  as 
the  horses  offered  for  sale. —Ventura  Independent. 

Agricultural  Association  Insolvent. — The  Ventura  Agri- 
cultural Association  to-day  filed  a  petition  of  insolvency,  the 
amount  of  their  indebtedness  being  $20,372.78.  The  principal 
creditors  are:  Peter  Bennett  and  J.  M.  Kaiser  for  land,  the 
purchase  price  being  $13,213 ;  the  two  lumber  companies  for 
(3263  worth  of  lumber;  and  J.  S.  Collins  for  a  note  of  $2209.20, 
which  is  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  land.— Venturian. 
Yolo. 

More  Cattle  Stealing  in  Yolo.— Last  November  Mr. 
Schlag  of  Sutter  county,  who  lives  about  twelve  miles  south- 
west of  Yuba  City,  missed  six  head  of  cattle  which  he  valued 
at  $20  per  head.  Due  search  was  made  at  the  time  but  to  no 
avail,  and  the  cattle  were  given  up  as  lost.  Since  the  episode 
of  the  Fair  cattle,  for  which  Frank  Prather  has  been  convicted 
as  a  thief  and  is  now  lying  in  jail  awaiting  his  sentence,  it 
dawned  upon  Mr.  Schlag  and  the  Sutter  officials  that  perhaps 
they  might  recover  their  missing  cattle.  Thursday  evening 
Sheriff  Thos.  Smith  and  Mr.  Schlag  went  to  the  Prather  range 
via  this  city  and  in  a  search  on  tne  following  morning  sure 
enough  found  the  cattle  which  had  evidently  been  taken  from 
the  Schlag  ranch  seven  months  before.  Mr.  Schlag  at  once 
identified  the  cattle  as  his  property  and  they  will  be  returned 
to  their  rightful  owner  in  a  day  or  two.  No  arrests  were 
made  and,  in  fact,  no  complaint  filed,  as  the  one  who  in  all 
probability  had  the  most  to  do  with  the  transaction  is  now 
awaiting  Ihe  penalty  of  the  law,  and  the  other  in  whose  pos- 
session they  were  found  could  not  be  convicted  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance alone.— Woodland  Mail. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Fig  Growing  in  California. 


NUMBER  III. 

Seedling  figs,  contiuues  Dr.  Eisen  in  bis  treatise  on 
"  Fig  Culture,"  are  easily  grown  from  seeds  of  im- 
ported Smyrna  figs.  These  Smyrna  figs  always  pos- 
sess germiuable  seeds,  as  they  have  been  pollinated. 
It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  auy  seedling  fig  so  far  re- 
corded in  this  country  has  originated  from  seeds  of 
Smyrna  figs  imported  from  Asia  Minor.  The  seeds 
of  our  common  ligs  are  mere  shells  without  germs, 
and  will  of  course  fail  to  grow.  The  percentage  of 
trees  producing  fruit  of  high  quality  among  seedlings 
grown  from  Smyrna  figs  is  very  small,  however,  and 
a  commercial  orchard  planted  with  such  seedlings 
would  be  a  failure.  The  grower  may  now  and  then 
produce  a  variety  which  will  repay  his  efforts,  and 
such  variety  can  be  propagated  for  general  planting. 

Budding  and  Grafting— The  fig  may  be  propagated 
by  shield  budding,  provided  the  work  is  done  at  the 
proper  time.  That  time  is  winter,  when  the  tree  is 
as  near  dormant  as  it  can  be  found.  Budding  is 
rarely  resorted  to,  however,  as  it  is  an  uncertain 


method  when  done  by  persons  without  skill.  Graft- 
ing the  fig  is  successfully  practiced  in  California  by  a 
method  invented  by  Mr.  John  Rock.  It  is  the  only 
method  of  fig  grafting  that  has  proved  reliable, 
practical  and  of  real  value  there.  By  means  of  it, 
new  varieties  are  brought  into  heavy  bearing  within 
three  years  after  grafting  on  old  trees.  In  addition 
to  this  saving  of  time,  the  usual  advantages  result- 
ing from  grafting,  such  as  better  and  stronger  stock, 
more  vigorous  growth,  etc.,  may  also  be  attained. 

The  best  time  for  grafting  the  fig  is  autumn  or 
winter,  when  the  sap  is  most  sluggish.  Late  spring 
grafting  is  less  successful.  The  best  scions  are  made 
of  two-year-old  wood.  The  sloping  end  of  the  scion 
must  be  wedge-shape,  tapering  from  front  to  back  as 
well  as  from  the  top  of  the  cut  to  the  bottom.  But 
one  surface  of  the  wedge  should  show  the  pith,  and 
this  surface  should  face  toward  the  center  of  the 
stock  when  the  scion  is  set.  Incipient  fruit  buds 
should  be  cut  away  without  injuring  the  scion.  The 
scion  should  be  so  placed  that  the  broad  side  of  the 
wedge  will  be  outside  and  the  narrow  edge  toward 
the  center  of  the  stock. 

For  the  stock,  any  limb  from  2  to  4  inches  in  diam- 
eter may  be  used.  This  should  be  cut  off  squarely  at 
the  point  to  be  grafted.  A  downward  cut  should 
then  be  made  with  a  chisel,  in  such  a  way  that  it 
shall  be  tangential  to  the  circular  stub.  It  must  not 
pass  through  the  pith  of  the  stub.  The  cut  should 
run  somewhat  obliquely  downward  and  outward,  in 
order  that  the  stock  may  not  be  split.  The  scion, 
which  is  about  3  or  4  inches  long,  must,  when  in- 
serted, form  an  angle  with  the  long  diameter  (pith) 
of  the  stock  branch  on  which  it  is  grafted. 

It  is  best  to  place  two  scions  on  each  branch 
grafted.  These  should  be  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
stub  aud  they  should  lean  slightly  toward  each  other. 
The  exposed  surfaces  of  the  stock  and  scion  should 
then  be  heavily  waxed  and  the  scions  should  be  held 
in  place  by  binding  with  cord  or  other  material.  It 
is  best  to  place  a  large  number  of  scions  on  one  tree. 
Four  or  five  branches  may  be  cut  off  and  grafted, 
but  one  or  two  should  be  left  uncut  for  a  year  to 
draw  the  sap.  A  large  stake  should  be  driven  into 
the  ground  near  each  branch  grafted,  and  when  the 
scions  have  started  the  new  growth  should  be  secured 
to  the  stakes  to  prevent  them  from  breaking  off. 
The  trunk  and  main  limbs  of  the  fig  tree  should  be 
covered  with  bundles  of  straw  to  prevent  sunburn. 
The  after-treatment  of  the  new  growth  is  similar  to 
that  required  in  the  grafting  of  other  fruit  trees. 
The  new  growth  is  strong  and  rapid  and  the  connec- 
tion with  the  stock  perfect.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
grafts  may  be  readily  made  to  grow. 

Planting. — The  proper  distance  to  be  given  fig 
trees  in  the  orchard  depends  upon  the  size  and  habit 
of  the  variety  to  be  planted.  The  smaller  kinds  re- 
quire 25  feet;  the  larger  ones  should  be  50  feet  apart 
in  every  direction.  Sometimes  other  fruit  trees  are 
planted  between  the  figs  and  allowed  to  remain  until 
the  latter  become  so  large  that  they  require  the  en- 
tire space.  The  fig  tree  requires  an  abundance  of 
air  and  sunshine  to  mature  its  fruit,  and  it  is  there- 
fore absolutely  necessary  that  the  trees  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  shall  not  shade  one  another.  After 
the  distance  is  decided,  the  laying  out  and  planting 
require  the  same  general  skill,  labor  and  methods 
used  in  planting  other  permanent  orchards.  A  few 
points  in  planting  are  peculiar  to  the  fig,  however, 
and  require  special  consideration. 

Double  Trees. — Trees  may  be  set  singly,  as  stand- 
ards, in  the  way  commonly  practiced  with  other 
fruit  trees,  or  they  may  be  set  "  double  "—that  is, 
two  trees  planted  together  in  one  hole  and  allowed 
to  remain.  The  latter  method  has  not  heretofore 
been  advocated  in  this  country,  but  is  worthy  of 
thorough  trial.  The  method  consists  in  planting  two 
iong  cuttings,  about  12  inches  apart,  in  the  same 
hole,  allowing  them  to  protrude  from  the  grouud  a 
few  inches.  Both  are  allowed  to  grow  and  the  two 
are  treated  as  a  single  tree  with  two  stems  or  stand- 
ards. The  object  sought  is  to  produce  two  distinct 
stems  or  trunks,  in  order  that  the  splitting  down  of 
branches  may  be  prevented.  In  this  way  the  trees 
with  low,  sloping  branches,  having  their  main  trunks 
leaning  outward,  will  be  formed  and  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  the  trunks,  the  main  branches,  or  the 
smaller  ones  to  split  down.  Branches  split  only 
when  they  point  upward  or  stand  straight  out— 
never  when  they  slope  downward  from  the  trunk. 

Standard,  Trees.—  These  may  be  planted  in  the 
usual  way,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  in  shading 
the  roots'  while  the  trees  are  being  planted.  After 
they  are  set,  the  trunks  should  be  shaped  by  wrap- 
ping them  with  paper  bags  or  other  material,  as  a 
sun"burnt  tree  will  never  regain  its  health  or  bear 
profitably.  Standard  trees  should  only  be  set  for 
ornament  or  shade,  and  even  for  these  purposes  the 
double  trees  are  preferable.  The  fig  tree  naturally 
branches  near  the  ground,  and  the  only  way  to  suc- 
cessfully imitate  this  habit  in  cultivation  is  to  plant 
by  the  double- tree  method. 

Pruning, — The  pruning  of  the  lig  varies  according 
to  the  age  of  the  trees  and  the  purpose  for  which 
pruning  is  done.  While  other  fruit  trees  require 
yearly,  and  generally  heavy,  pruning  to  insure  fruit 
of  good  quality,  the  object  in  pruning  the  fig  is  sim- 
ply, or  at  least  principally,  to  keep  the  tree  healthy 


and  give  air  and  light  to  the  fruit.  The  most  im 
portant  rule  to  be  observed  in  pruning  the  fig  is  that 
no  branch  shall  be  cut  off  squarely  or  be  cut  back  so 
as  to  leave  a  stump.  This  is  almost  surely  fatal  to 
the  future  welfare  of  the  tree  and  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  its  fruit.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to 
remove  a  one-year-old  limb  the  cut  should  be  made  at 
least  as  far  down  as  the  next  fork  below,  and  it 
should  be  close  to  a  joint  in  the  fork.  There  should 
be  nothing  left  but  a  scar  to  show  that  a  limb  has 
been  cut  away.  There  must  be  no  stump  left.  The 
fig  tree  may  require  to  have  its  branches  thinned 
out,  but  it  must  not  be  headed  back  except  to  cor- 
rect unsymmetrical  growth.  In  dense  trees  branches 
which  cross  should  be  removed  entirely  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  tree  a  rounded,  dome-like  out- 
line, with  the  lower  branches  nearly  touching  the 
ground.  In  pruning  recently  planted  trees  the  object 
in  view  is,  of  course,  entirely  differeut,  as  fruit  can 
not  be  expected  for  several  years  to  come.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  early  pruning  is  to  shape  the  tree.  When 
two  cuttings  are  set  together  little  pruning  is  re- 
quired, as  they  will  generally  shape  themselves  and 
form  two  main  trunks  diverging  from  each  other, 
but  when  a  single  tree  is  planted  it  is  best  to  cut 
back  the  stem  to  within  a  foot  of  the  soil  and  let  it 
branch  from  that  point.  The  only  case  in  which  it 
is  proper  to  have  a  tall  standard  is  when  it  is  desir- 
able to  grow  trees  for  shade  and  pleasure  and  where 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  and  its  quantity  are  of  but 
secondary  importance.  If  recently  planted  fig  trees 
show  any  tendency  toward  drying  out,  the  main 
limbs  or  the  whole  trunk  should  at  once  be  cut  back 
to  live  green  wood. 


Other  Notes  on  Pomelos. 

J.  E.  Cutter  of  Riverside,  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Southern  California  Pomological  Society,  gave 
an  address  on  "Citrus  Specialties,"  introducing  an 
interesting  review  of  the  pomelo  proposition  ; 

Raison  d'Etre. — Among  specialties  most  interest  is 
now  centering  in  the  pomelo,  or  grape  fruit,  as  more 
generally  known.  The  fruit  had  found  its  way  from 
the  groves  of  Florida  to  the  favor  of  Eastern  con- 
sumers before  the  great  freezes  of  1894-95  cut  off 
the  supply.  How  strong,  though  perhaps  limited, 
that  favor  had  become  the  large  prices  of  present 
years  show.  While  the  fruit  is  of  recognized  value 
for  medicinal  purposes,  it  also  seems  to  suit  the 
palates  of  those  who  want  something  tonic  with  their 
food.  With  such  the  "  grape  fruit  habit "  is  easy  to 
learn,  and  its  continuance  is  a  pleasing  indulgence 
(especially  for  the  man  with  a  bearing  grove  just 
now). 

Varieties. — Since  public  demand  had  decided  the 
desirability  of  the  culture  of  the  pomelo,  we  turn 
next  to  the  question  of  varieties.  The  industry  is  so 
new  at  this  date  no  one  is,  or  can  be,  authority;  but 
varieties,  as  candidates  for  preference,  are  numer- 
ous. Already  we  hear  of  Aurantium,  Leonardy, 
Boweu,  Triumph,  Seedless,  Walters,  Thornless  Silver 
Cluster,  Imperial,  Mays  and  the  ever-present  seed- 
ling. Most  of  these'1'  varieties  "  are  as  indistinct  in 
characteristics  as  seedling  oranges,  and  the  points 
of  distinctiveness  which  some  of  them  possess  are 
those  of  positive  disadvantage.  Please  do  not  sus- 
pect that  the  writer  is  about  to  boom  some  kind  that 
he  has  for  sale.  He  is  not  now  in  the  nursery  business, 
but  from  the  calm  heights  of  contemplation  (includ- 
ing his  own  small  planting)  he  is  able  to  survey  the 
field.  Yet  the  claims  of  nurserymen  who  have  spe- 
cial lines  are  not  to  be  decried.  You  will  do  well  to 
consult  these  gentlemen,  for  such  are  a  very  deserv- 
ing class  of  people — and  the  retired  members  should 
be  pensioned  ! 

Size. —  As  the  markets  prefer  42s  to  64s,  it  follows 
that  the  Triumph  and  the  still  smaller  Walters,  with 
Mays,  are  plainly  deficient  in  respect  to  size.  The 
last  named  is  reported  from  Florida  as  running  from 
60  to  100  per  box  ;  64s  to  96s  in  our  California  boxes. 
Seedless  meets  market  requirements  in  size.  The 
writer  has  fruited  this  variety  and  finds  it  to  be 
practically  seedless,  and  best  in  texture  and  general 
quality.  Peel  rather  thick  (in  Florida  it  said  to  be 
very  thin),  but  this  may  be  due  to  my  tree  being  still 
young.  It  has  bloomed  very  heavily  this  season  ;  in 
previous  years  had  been  cut  severely  for  buds,  so 
preventing  much  fruiting.  It  is  nearly  thornless,  as 
well  as  seedless,  and  makes  a  beautiful  tree,  much 
better  of  habit  than  Triumph.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  the  best  variety,  but  seedlessncss  is  certainly  a 
defiuite  and  valuable  point  to  gain. 

1  will  here  remark  that  in  the  "scale"  for  judging 
citrus  fruits  a  penalty  of  one  point  for  each  five 
seeds  should  be  laid,  rather  than  that  provided  for 
oranges  and  lemons. 

The  Silver  Cluster.  A  letter  of  a  nurseryman  ap- 
peared in  the  Florida  Farmer  of  February  27th  last, 
in  which  he  states  as  follows  of  the  "Thornless  Sil- 
ver Cluster  : " 

"The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower,  absolutely  thorn- 
less when  wood  is  matured,  and  an  early  and  abund- 
ant bearer.  The  fruit  is  medium  size,  thin-skinned, 
has  very  few  seeds,  and  is  an  excellent  shipper, 
packing  about  46  per  box.  *  *  *  In  this  section 
it  is  preferred  to  any  other  variety." 

Such  a  combination  of  good  points  leaves  little  to 
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be  desired.  The  name  and  address  of  this  writer  is 
Kichard  Klemm,  Winter  Haven,  Fla. 

Hie  Mays.  Of  the  Mays,  a  Florida  gentleman  of 
high  standing  in  matters  of  citrus  fruits  writes  me  : 
"It  has  always  taken  premiums  over  all  others  at 
the  fairs  where  I  have  shown  it.  *  *  *  It  is  not 
as  large  as  some— 00  to  100  per  box." 

In  general  appearance  the  seedlings  equal — per- 
haps excel — those  which  show  distinctive  points,  but 
it  would  seem  that  their  tough  integuments  and  the 
fifty  or  sixty  seeds  they  carry  will  eventually  lead  to 
the  same  discrimination  against  them  that  has  fallen 
to  the  seedling  orange.  It  is  certainly  the  part  of 
prudence  in  planting  to  use  varieties  that  are  known 
to  have  distinctive  points  of  excellence  ;  but  several 
years  must  yet  elapse  before  superiority  can  estab- 
lish the  claims  of  any. 

Pruning  the  Orange  Tree. 

Hy  H.  IJ.  BRIOG&  Azusa,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  California 
Horticultural  Society. 

To  prune  the  orange  tree  right,  as  I  see  it,  is  one 
of  the  most  simple  and  yet  most  complex  problems 
we  have  to  contend  with.  As  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  there  are  more  men  who  prune  an  orange  tree 
too  much  than  too  little. 

Knil  in  View. — To  accomplish  the  best  results  in 
any  line  we  must  first  know  what  we  wish  to  accom- 
plish ;  and  in  the  orange,  particularly  the  Navel,  we 
wish  a  heavy  crop  for  three  reasons  :  First,  because 
the  fruit  will  be  smaller  and  finer  grained,  which  is 
what  the  market  demands  ;  second,  it  is  the  heavy 
crop  that  brings  in  the  weighty  returns  ;  and,  third, 
with  the  heavy  crop  the  too  abundant  wood  growth 
is  largely  held  in  check  and  you  will  get  a  far  better 
fruit-bearing  tree  than  with  a  lot  of  long  sucker 
growth  which  is  almost  sure  to  accompany  a  light 
set  of  fruit. 

The  orange  will  come  nearer  to  taking  care  of 
itself  in  the  matter  of  pruning  than  any  fruit  tree  I 
am  familiar  with,  and  when  asked  to  prepare  a 
paper  about  ten  minutes  long  1  told  your  committee  j 
I  was  confident  I  could  tell  all  I  knew  about  pruning 
the  orange  tree  in  that  time  or  less. 

/'ruiiiiif/  for  Shape.  —  My  rules  are  two  :     Take  out  [ 
all  suckers,  though  they  may  be  one  or  two  years 
old,  aDd  remove  all  dead  wood.    The  rest  of  the 
pruning,  what  little  else  should  be  done,  must  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of   the  pruner,  with  the  leaning 
toward  leaving  everything  that  will  bear  fruit  on  the 
tree.  The  Washington  Navel  and  the  Mediterranean 
Street  are  naturally  of  the  drooping  kind,  and  the 
aim  of  the  pruner  should  be  to  change  nature  as 
little  as  is  consistent  with  man's  wants,  and  to  at-  | 
tempt  to  make  either  of  these  varieties  anything  I 
approaching  even  a  4  to  5-foot  headed  tree  can  only  j 
be  accomplished  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  fruit.    Those  of  a  more  upright  growth,  j 
like  the  Valencia,  St.  Michael  and  Seedling,  are  not 
injured  as  much  by  higher  pruning,  but  my  aim  is  to  I 
grow  oranges  from  the   ground  up,  using  a  short  | 
prop  to  hold  the  lower  ones  off  the  ground,  as  at  the 
price  we  have  received  for  our  fruit  in  the  past  we 
can  make  no  mistake  in  the  expenditure  of  a  little 
for  labor  and  props  ;  and  to  ask  an  acre  of  trees  to 
bear  twenty  tons  of  fruit,  unaided,  is  calling  on 
nature  to  do  more  than  its  part. 

I  never  shorten  in  a  limb,  but  if  T  find  one  radi- 
cally objectionable,  take  it  out  where  it  leaves  the 
main  tree  or  main  limb.  If  a  grower  would  go  over 
his  orchard  two  or  three  times  in  a  season,  say  in 
April  and  October  for  the  twice,  and  the  third  in 
August,  it  might  be  better  and  take  no  more  time, 
but  that  is  only  a  suggestion  which  I  have  never  had 
time  to  carry  out ;  but  unquestionably  the  earlier  a 
sucker  is  taken  off  the  more  growth  is  sent  into  the 
balance  of  the  tree. 

Props. — In  using  props  the  method  I  have  adopted 
is  to  have  them  assorted  into  their  different  lengths 
on  a  sled,  and  at  a  glance  you  see  the  length  needed. 
Having  each  length  by  itself  much  time  is  saved.  A 
sample  of  the  prop  I  use  is  here  for  inspection,  and 
as  it  was  made  nearly  three  years  ago,  having  stood 
three  orange  seasons,  1  consider  it  a  very  service- 
able as  well  as  an  economical  one.  I  notice  many 
growers  aim  to  make  a  2  to  4-foot  trunk,  but  it 
always  was  a  belief  of  mine  that  a  limb  starting  0 
inches  or  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  growing  on  a 
45-degree  angle,  will  support  a  much  heavier  load  of 
fruit  than  those  nearer  horizontal. 

In  growing  the  orange  tree  for  the  first  three 
years  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prune  too  little,  and 
I  never  cut  anything  but  suckers,  believing  that  the 
more  top  a  tree  has  the  better  root  it  will  grow,  and 
the  finer,  healthier  tree  you  will  have. 


borer  made  its  appearance  in  the  prune  orchards  in 
the  vicinity  of  Newberg,  and  has  spread  to  some  ex- 
tent since.  As  a  remedy,  I  advise  the  spraying  of 
all  orchard  trees  in  the  fall  with  sulphur,  lime  and 
salt  solution,  followed  up  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the 
buds  begin  to  swell,  with  the  following  wash  or 
spray: 

Sulphate  of  copper,  three  pounds ;  lime,  four 
pounds;  Paris  green,  four  ounces  ,  water,  forty-five 
gallons. 

The  orchardists  who  were  progressive  enough  to 
follow  these  instructions  have  met  with  gratifying 
results. 

Another  Pest. — For  some  weeks  past,  however,  I 
have  been  flooded  with  letters  and  twigs,  seemingly 
damaged  by  this  same  borer,  but  on  close  examina- 
tion I  became  convinced  that  another  enemy  had 
been  imported  and  was  doing  deadly  work.  As  usual. 
I  applied  to  Prof.  A.  B.  Cordley,  our  eminent  ento- 
mologist, at  the  Corvallis  experiment  station,  who, 
like  all  of  its  professors,  is  ever  ready  to  furnish 
cheerfully  any  information  desired,  and  he  writes  to 
me,  under  date  of  May  18th: 

Identified  us  tin  Ji>«l  Moth. — "Your  letter  of  the 
Kith  iust.  is  at  hand.  I,  too,  have  had  numerous  let- 
ters and  samples  of  the  so-called  twig  borer.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  insect  that  has  been  at- 
tracting so  much  attention  this  spring  is  not  the 
twig  borer,  but  the  "  bud  moth,"  an  insect  that,  so 
far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  reported  in  Oregon 
before,  though,  of  course,  it  must  have  been  present 
in  the  State  in  small  numbers  for  several  years.  At 
the  rate  it  has  increased  this  year,  it  will  certainly 
be  a  most  serious  pest  by  another  spring,  unless 
!  some  means  are  taken  to  check  it. 

Life  History. — "The  chief  injury  by  the  spring 
brood  has  already  been  done,  but  now  the  moths 
have  commenced  to  issue,  they  will  soon  commence  to 
j  'ay  eggs  for  the  next  brood.  These  eggs  will  be  laid 
on  the  leaves  of  various  trees,  and  the  young  larva- 
l  will  feed  upon  the  leaves  throughout  the  summer.  In 
the  fall  they  will  retreat  upon  the  branches,  secret 
themselves  in  crevices  about  the  bud  scales,  or  even 
bore  holes  in  the  bark,  and  inclose  themselves  in  in- 
conspicuous cocoons,  in  which  they  will  pass  the  win- 
ter. Next  spring,  when  the  buds  begin  to  open, 
these  half-grown,  hungry  larva;  will  leave  the  co- 
coons, and,  attacking  both  the  leaf  and  tlower  buds, 
will  undoubtedly  do  much  damage. 

"Of  course,  this  is  only  a  prophecy,  but  it  is  a 
prophecy  based  upon  the  extraordinarily  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  insect  this  season  and  upon  the  further 
fact  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  controlled  to  any 
great  extent  as  yet  by  parasites. 

Treatment. — "  The  best  time  to  apply  a  remedy  is 
just  before  the  buds  open  in  the  spring;  but  I  am  also 
inclined  to  believe  that  any  orchard  that  is  already 
attacked  may  be  effectively  protected  against  future 
injury  by  spraying  it  with  Paris  green  between  now 
and  June  1st,  the  idea  being  to  have  the  poison  upon 
the  leaves  when  the  eggs  hatch,  so  that  the  larvae's 
first  meal  will  be  a  poisonous  one.  It  would  also  be 
well  at  the  time  of  applying  the  first  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  next  spring  to  add  Paris  green  to 
the  mixture. 

Jlud  Moth  ami  Tuiy  Borer. — "  The  work  of  the  June 
brood  of  the  '  bud  moth  '  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  work  of  the  true  twig  borer,  which  will  undoubt- 
edly again  attack  our  prune  and  peach  trees,  as  it 
did  last  June.  The  twig  borer  will  kill  the  tips  of 
the  young  shoots  in  June,  much  as  the  summer  at- 
tack of  the  bud  moth,  which  will  begin  in  June,  will 
be  confined  very  largely  to  the  leaves.  The  injury 
done  by  the  bud  moth  may  be  largely  prevented,  as  I 
have  said,  by  Paris  green  spray,  but  I  am  not  yet 
certain  that  it  will  destroy  the  twig  borer." 


Saltpeter  for  Diabroticas. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Twig  Borer  and  Bud  Moth  in  Oregon. 

Hon.  Henry  E.  Dosch,  Horticultural  Commissioner 
for  the  first  district  of  Oregon,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  two  insects  which  are  at  work  in  the  or- 
chards of  our  sister  State. 

The  Tuiy  Borer.—  Some  two  years  ago  the  twig 


To  the  EDITOR:    In  answer  to  T.  H.  Claxton,  for 
the  diabrotica:    If  he  will  sprinkle  with  a  strong  so- 
lution of  saltpeter  water,  he  can  save  any  particular 
plant  or  bloom.    I  count  the  cost  by  the  value  I  put 
!  on  the  plant  and  its  bloom.    If  the  flower  hangs 
1  down,  bathe  it  in  a  cup  of  the  water.    It  is  a  sure 
'  cure,  and  don't  hurt  the  foliage.    1  have  tried  it  for 
three  years,  but  never  on  squash  or  cucumbers. 
Contra  Costa  county.  R.  H. 

[Saltpeter  has  been  suggested  before  for  the  dia- 
broticas, both  the  twelve-spotted  and  the  striped 
species,  both  of  which  are  common  in  California.  We 
saw  it  first  in  the  reports  of  Dr.  Lintner,  of  New 
York,  and  gave  it  in  the  Rural  some  years  ago.  We 
are  glad  our  correspondent  gives  his  experience  with 
flowers,  and  we  hope  he  will  try  it  further  as  a  spray 
both  for  garden  plants  and  ripening  fruit,  for  salt- 
peter is  not  poisonous  enough  to  be  dangerous.  The 
original  prescription,  as  we  recall  it,  was  one  ounce 
to  the  gallon  of  water.  When  Mr.  Hastie  tries  it 
further,  we  hope  he  will  tell  us  just  what  strength 
he  uses.  If  we  remember  correctly,  others  have  tried 
saltpeter  for  these  pests  and  have  accomplished 
nothing.  Let  us  have  further  trial  and  report.  As 
illustrating  the  vast  difference  in  the  diabrotica 


supply  from  year  to  year,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
Berkeley  so  far  there  are  fewer  diabroticas  than  we 
have  seen  for  eighteen  years  past.  Later  supplies 
will  probably  come  on,  but  we  never  saw  so  few  in 

the  early  summer. — Ed.] 

THE  SUGAR  BEET. 

Climate  as  Related  to  the  Sugar  Beet 
Industry. 


We  have  frequently  emphasized  the  fact  that  Cali- 
fornia has  distinctive  advantages  for  beet  culture  in 
the  favoring  climate.  To  have  this  clearly  set  forth 
by  a  wholly  unprejudiced  and  disinterested  expert 
like  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  a  matter  worthy  of  the  widest  local 
attention. 

The  Beet  Belt.— Dr.  Wiley  says  that  experience  has 
shown  that  the  sugar  beet  reaches  its  highest  devel- 
opment in  north  temperate  latitudes.  So  far  as  the 
production  of  beets  with  high  tonnage  is  concerned, 
it  is  found  that  this  can  be  accomplished  far  to  the 
south,  but  beets  grown  in  such  localities  are,  upon 
the  whole,  less  rich  in  sugar  and  less  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  than  those  grown  farther 
north.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
expressions  north  and  south  do  not  refer  to  any  ab- 
solute parallels  of  latitude,  but  rather  to  isothermal 
lines,  which  in  many  cases  run  obliquely  to  the  par- 
allels of  latitude  and  in  some  cases  cross  them  almost 
at  right  angles.  As  a  result  of  many  years  of  care- 
ful experimentation,  it  may  be  said  that  as  far  as 
temperature  alone  is  concerned,  the  sugar  beet  at- 
tains its  greatest  perfection  in  a  zone  of  varying 
width,  through  the  center  of  which  passes  the  iso- 
thermal line  of  70°  F.  for  the  months  of  June,  July 
and  August. 

The  Theoretical  Beet- Sugar  Belt  of  the  United  State*. 
This  isothermal  line,  for  the  United  States,  begins 
near  the  city  of  New  York  and  passes  up  the  Hud- 
son river  to  Albany;  thence  turning  westward,  it 
runs  near  Syracuse  and  passes  in  a  southwesterly 
direction,  touching  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  near  San- 
dusky, Ohio;  turning  then  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion, it  enters  Michigan  and  reaches  its  highest 
point  in  that  State  near  Lansing;  then  going  in  a 
southwesterly  dirction,  it  enters  the  State  of  Indiana 
near  South  Bend,  passes  through  Michigan  City, 
then  in  a  northwesterly  course  continues  through 
the  cities  of  Chicago  and  Madison,  reaching  its  high- 
est point  near  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Thence  it  extends  in 
a  southwesterly  direction  until  it  enters  the  State  of 
South  Dakota,  where  it  turns  again  northwest  and 
reaches  its  highest  point  in  Dakota  just  above  the 
forty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude,  where  it  crosses  the 
Missouri  river.  The  isothermal  line  then  turns  al- 
most due  south,  following  very  closely  the  one  hun- 
dred and  first  degree  of  longitude  until  it  leaves  the 
State  of  Nebraska  near  the  northeast  corner  of  Colo- 
rado; passing  in  a  southwesterly  direction  through 
Colorado,  it  reaches,  at  Pueblo,  almost  to  the  one 
hundred  and  fifth  degree  of  west  longitude,  whence 
it  passes  in  a  slightly  southeasterly  direction  into 
New  Mexico,  turns  to  the  west,  and  crosses  the  one 
hundred  and  fifth  degree  of  longitude  at  about  the 
thirty-second  degree  of  latitude.  Then  turning 
westward,  it  passes  in  a  very  irregular  line  through 
the  States  of  California,  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Necessary  Conditions. — Extending  a  distance  of  100 
miles  on  each  side  of  this  isothermal  line  is  a  belt 
which,  for  the  present,  maybe  regarded  as  the  theo- 
retical beet-sugar  area  of  the  United  States.  There 
are  doubtless  many  localities  lying  outside  of  this 
belt,  both  north  aud  south,  in  which  the  sugar  beet 
will  be  found  to  thrive;  but  this  will  be  due  to  some 
exceptional  qualities  of  the  climate  or  soil  and  not  to 
any  favorable  influence  of  a  higher  or  lower  temper- 
ature. A  mean  temperature  of  70°  F.  in  the  sum- 
mer, however,  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  only  ele- 
ment of  temperature  which  is  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. In  those  localities  where  the  winters 
come  early  and  are  of  unusual  severity  will  be  found 
greater  difficulties  in  the  production  of  sugar  from 
the  sugar  beet  than  in  those  localities  where  the  win- 
ters are  light  and  mild,  although  the  mean  summer 
temperature  in  both  localities  may  be  represented 
by  70°  F.  As  an  illustration  of  this  difficulty  may  be 
cited  northern  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota,  where 
the  winters  are  of  great  severity,  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  there  is  scarcely  any  winter  at  all. 

The  mean  summer  temperature  of  these  localities 
is  about  the  same,  but  the  continuation  of  a  semi- 
summer  temperature  through  the  winter  in  southern 
California  greatly  favors  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  the  beets.  In  northern  Nebraska  and  South  Da- 
kota the  beets,  which  are  to  be  manufactured  during 
the  winter  time,  have  to  be  protected  by  expensive 
silos.  In  southern  California  and  other  places  simi- 
larly situated  the  beets  can  be  protected  without 
any  covering,  or  at  most  with  only  a  slight  covering 
of  leaves  or  straw.  The  season  for  planting  in  a 
mild  climate  is  also  longer.     For  instance,  in  south- 
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ern  California  planting  can  commence  as  early  as 
January  and  continue  till  June,  thus  giving  a  beet 
crop  coming  continuously  into  maturity  from  the  1st 
of  August  to  the  1st  of  December.    In  other  locali- 
ties the  planting  must  be  accomplished  in  a  short 
time,  say  from  the  10th  of  May  till  the  1st  of  June. 
Before  the  first  of  these  dates  the  ground  will  be  too 
cold  for  planting  and  after  the  second  the  season  will 
be  so  late  as  to  prevent  the  maturity  of  the  beets  be- 
fore frost.    When  the  field  is  properly  plowed  and 
subsoiled  in  the  late  autumn  the  farmer  will  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  first  favorable  opportunity 
in  the  spring  to  prepare  the  surface  of  the  soil  and 
plant  the  seed. 
Conditions  of  Precipitation. — Although  conditions  of 
I  temperature  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
I  selecting  sites  for  beet-sugar  factories,  yet  in  addi- 
tion to  the  thermal  conditions  must  also  be  studied 
those  of  rainfall.    The  sugar  beet  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture  in  order  to  produce  its  normal 
crop.    This  moisture  must  be  derived  either  from 
precipitation  in  the  usual  way,  by  irrigation,  or  else 
the  soil  must  be  of  that  particular  quality  which  will 
allow  subterranean  moisture  to  reach  the  rootlets  of 
the  plants.    Soil  of  this  latter  kind  appears  to  exist 
in  many  localities  in  California,   where  beets  are 
grown  almost  without  rain.    The  porous  and  sandy 
soils  adjacent  to  many  of  the  Western  rivers,  such 
as  the  Platte  river  in  Nebraska  and  the  Arkansas 
river  in  Kansas,  also  appear  to  furnish  a  sufficient 
amount  of  subterranean  moisture  to  produce  a  good 
crop  in  connection  with  the  rainfall,  of  which,  how- 
ever, but  little  is  expected  in  those  localities  during 
the  summer  months.    Where  there  is  little  subter- 
ranean moisture,  and  where  irrigation  is  not  practi- 
cable, the  endeavor  should  be  made  to  secure  locali- 
ties for  the  growth  of  the  sugar  beet  where  an  aver- 
age summer  precipitation  of  from  2  to  4  inches  per 
I  month  may  be  expected.  There  are  many  conditions 
of  agriculture,  however,  under  which  the  beet  be- 
I  comes  quite  independent  of  extremes  of  precipita- 
I  tion.    The  beet  may  thrive  with  very  little  rainfall 
or  with  a  great  deal,  if  properly  cultivated  in  a  suit- 
I  able  soil. 

Growth  of  Beets  on  Irrigated  Lands. — The  experi- 
ence of  more  than  ten  years  in  California  has  shown 
that  the  climatic  data,  regarded  as  of  prime  import- 
ance in  beet  culture  in  Europe,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  rigidly  applicable  to  this  country.   The  successful 
grower  of  sugar  beets  in  the  arid  regions  of  our 
country,  with  and  without  irrigation,  has  introduced 
I  a  new  factor  into  the  science  of  beet  meteorology. 
1  While  the  arid  area  on  which  the  beets  can  be  grown 
f  without  irrigation  is  probably  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  coast  valleys  of  California,  the  success- 
i  ful  commercial  production  of  sugar  beets  in  Utah 
and  New  Mexico  has  opened  up  a  new  and  extensive 
I  field  for  the  entension  of  the  sugar  industry  over 
large  areas  suited  to  irrigation  in  the  western  and 
I  southwestern  regions  of  the  United  States.    It  is 
I  certain  now  that  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Idaho 
I  and  Arizona  may  become  great  sugar-producing 
States,  not  excluding  other  areas  in  the  arid  region. 
California  has  already  set  the  pace  of  progress,  and 
the  other  arid  States  will  not  be  slow  to  follow.  The 
high  cost  of  good  irrigation  renders  it  imperative 
I  that  the  areas  under  culture  be  devoted  to  a  crop 
1  which  is  capable  of  producing  a  more  valuable  yield 
•  than  is  afforded  by  cereal  culture.    Of  all  the  home 
l  markets  for  our  domestic   agricultural  products, 
there  is  noue  so  insistent  nor  so  expansive  as  that 
.  for  sugar.    With  an  annual  consumption  of  2,000,000 
tons,  and  with  a  certainty  of  rapid  increase,  the  de- 
,'  mand  for  sugar  promises  to  be  the  salvation  of 
i  American  agriculture. 

The  northern  parts  of  our  Eastern  and  Middle 
I  States  and  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
i  have  at  least  an  equal  chance  for  the  successful  pro- 
i  duction  of  beet  sugar  with  the  fields  of  Germany  and 
France.    The  irrigable  parts  of  the  great  South- 
west, it  is  believed,  have  advantage  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate which  will  enable  them  to  enter  into  competi- 
I  tion  even  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Cuba.  To 
I  be  able  to  control  the  moisture  in  the  soil  is  a  mat- 
j  ter  of  prime  importance  to  the  beet  grower.    In  the 
'  arid  region  the  beet  can  be  left  to  mature  at  the 
1  proper  time  by  withholding   the  water.  Subse- 
|  quently  there  is  no  danger  of  loss  due  to  second 
|  growth,  so  easily  induced  by  late  warm  autumnal 
.  rains.    In  a  dry  soil  the  beet  can  endure  without 
i  damage  a  low  temperature,  which  would  prove  quite 
!   disastrous  in  a  wet  climate.    More  complete  matur- 
|   ity  may  be  thus  obtained,  and  a  more  leisurely  har- 
vest.   In  fact,  there  is  no  staple  crop  which  can 
compete  with  the  sugar  beet  in  demanding  the  fa- 
vorable attention  of  those  interested  in  irrigation.  If 
a  net  profit  of  from  $10  to  $20  per  acre  can  be 
secured,  from  $100  to  $200  per  acre  can  be  paid  for 
the  land.    It  is  estimated  that  nearly  100,000,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  United  States 
may  eventually  be  irrigated,  being  nearly  one-fifth 
of  the  total  area.     Of  this  area  perhaps  10  per  cent 
are  capable  of  easy  and  speedy  irrigation.    One  mil- 
lion acres  planted  to  beets  would  yield,  under  inten- 
sive culture,  a  quantity  of  sugar  sufficient,  with  the 
Louisiana  product,  for  domestic  consumption.  There 
is  nowhere  in  sight  a  more  promising  prospect  for 
agricultural  development  than  in  the  production  of 
sugar  beets  on  irrigated  lands. 


THE  FIELD. 

Working  in  the  Cool  of  the  Day. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  been  a  pretty  careful 
reader  of  agricultural  papers  for  over  fifty  years.  I 
remember  well  of  reading  regularly  the  Boston  Cul- 
tivator and  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman  several 
years  before  gold  was  discovered  in  California  in 
1848.  I  do  not  now  remember  of  ever  seeing  a 
single  article  in  the  papers  just  mentioned,  neither 
in  the  many  agricultural  papers  I  have  read  since 
then,  advocating  what  I  am  intending  to  advocate  in 
this  article.  My  father  was  the  only  person  I  ever 
knew  who  put  it  into  practice  whether  working  for 
himself  or  by  the  day  for  others. 

If  a  person  has  plenty  of  money  it  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  avoid  working  at  all.  They  can  "  lay 
off"  in  the  shade  at  Castle  Crag  or  at  Lake  Tahoe, 
or  bathe  in  the  foamy  surf  and  drink  in  the  life-giving 
ozone  from  the  broad  Pacific  at  Catalina  island, 
Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz.  But  persons  with  limited 
means  have  to  make  the  best  of  their  surroundings; 
and,  as  the  hottest  part  of  the  season  will  very  soon 
be  upon  us,  it  behooves  them,  especially  old  men, 
who,  like  myself,  are  on  the  shady  side  of  sixty,  to 
plan  their  work,  if  possible,  so  as  to  escape  from  la- 
boring in  the  middle  of  the  long  sultry  days  when  the 
temperature  runs  from  95°  to  100°  or  over  in  the 
shade. 

Advent  of  Hot  Weather. — Our  hottest  weather  sel- 
dom reaches  us  here  much  before  the  middle  of  June. 
However,  there  is  occasionally  quite  a  difference  in 
the  seasons  as  to  the  approach  of  the  "heated 
term."  This  year  we  had  unusually  hot  weather 
about  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  prune  trees 
were  in  full  bloom,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  was  this  that 
destroyed  the  germ  of  the  fruit  and  damaged  the 
prune  crop  to  a  great  extent. 

Present  Work. — The  most  of  my  work  for  a  few 
weeks  to  come  is  hoeing  and  cultivating,  and  I  man- 
age to  do  this  almost  invariably  during  the  coolest 
hours  of  the  day.  I  can  now  commence  work  in  the 
morning  at  four  o'clock;  and  while  my  horse  is  eat- 
ing a  few  ears  of  corn,  I  give  him  a  good  cleaning 
and  then  commence  to  cultivate.  I  get  three  hours' 
work  done  by  seven  o'clock,  when  I  am  called  to 
breakfast.  I  then  bring  up  my  horse  for  a  good 
drink  of  water,  eat  my  breakfast  and  go  out  again 
and  work  until  ten  o'clock  or  a  little  after.  If  the 
day  is  a  "scorcher  "  I  do  not  commence  work  again 
until  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  work 
until  eight  o'clock.  In  this  way  I  have  six  hours  of 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day  to  read,  write,  sleep  or 
to  entertain  friends  who  may  call,  and  do  not  expose 
myself  to  the  glare  of  the  midday  sun.  I  can  ac- 
complish more  by  this  method  in  a  given  time  than 
by  going  at  work  at  the  usual  hours,  and  it  is  very 
much  easier  for  me  as  well  as  for  my  horse.  It  sur- 
prises me  to  see  men  of  my  age,  and  some  of  them 
many  years  older,  who  have  small  places  of  their 
own,  working  through  the  long,  hot  days  of  summer 
as  though  they  were  actually  compelled  to  commence 
at  7  a.  is.  and  at  1  p.  m.,  as  is  usual  with  those  who 
work  out  by  the  day. 

Hot  Weather  While  Drying  Prunes. — We  have  some 
very  hot  weather  here  also  in  prune-picking  time, 
and  I  always  manage  to  escape  a  greater  portion  of 
it  in  the  manner  as  before  stated.  "It  is  really 
fun,"  as  my  children  used  to  say,  "  to  gather  up  the 
velvety  prunes  off  of  the  cool  ground,"  after  being 
shaken  from  the  trees  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough 
to  see.  But  deliver  me  in  my  old  age  from  shaking 
the  trees  and  picking  up  the  prunes,  especially  in 
the  afternoon  when  the  temperature  is  high  up  in 
the  nineties,  and  they  are  fairly  baking  on  the 
ground,  which  is  almost  burning  hot. 

When  I  Dip  Them.— When  I  have  a  few  tons  gath- 
ered aud  ready  to  dip,  I  have  my  boiler  full  of  water 
and  my  fire  ready  to  light  the  evening  before.  I  get 
up  at  2:30  o'clock,  light  the  fire,  and  then  go  back  to 
bed,  where  I  "  take  it  easy  "  until  nearly  4  o'clock, 
when  I  get  up,  renew  the  fire  and  am  ready  for  work. 
This  going  back  to  bed  for  an  hour  and  a  half  may 
seem  to  some  as  a  lazy  man's  way,  but  even  an  hour 
of  refreshing  sleep  or  of  quiet  rest  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning  is  time  well  spent,  I  think.  By  the  help  of 
my  son  we  can  dip  and  spread  three  tons  of  prunes 
by  10  o'clock,  and  without  suffering  in  the  least  from 
intense  heat. 

Early  Rising. — I  was  never  an  advocate  of  early 
rising,  unless  it  were  to  perform  labor  that  had  to 
be  done  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  season  or  to 
travel  by  team,  which  everybody  knows  is  very  much 
more  pleasant  in  the  early  morning  hours,  as  well  as 
much  easier  on  the  team.  In  my  judgment,  the  cool, 
quiet  hours  of  the  summer  mornings  before  the  birds 
even  are  astir  are  the  most  propitious  for  sweet,  re- 
freshing sleep,  and  consequently  conducive  to  health. 
And  so  for  some  years  past,  when  I  am  not  rushed 
with  my  work,  I  take  advantage  of  them  and  only 
get  to  work  very  early  every  other  morning. 

The  Best  Part  of.  Farming.— A  boy  about  twelve 
years  old  who  was  in  rather  delicate  health  worked 
for  me  a  short  time  while  I  was  living  in  one  of  the 
southern  counties  of  this  State.    I  asked  him  one 


day  while  we  were  riding  home  on  a  load  of  hay  what 
particular  part  of  farming  he  thought  was  the  best. 
I  will  never  forget  his  answer.  It  was  this:  "  Well, 
/  think  the  best  part  of  farmin'  is  ridin',  eatin'  and 
sleepin'."  "  Well,"  I  replied,  "if  I  were  a  Dutch- 
man, I  would  say  'I  tink  so,  too,'  especially  the 
'  sleepin"  part  of  it."  But  when  your  crops  need 
attention  in  hot  weather,  try  my  plan  of  doing  the 
necessary  work  in  the  cool  hours  of  the  day. 
Calistoga.  Cal.,  June  3,  1807.       Ira  W.  Adams. 


California  Wide  Tire  Law. 


And  now  we  have  a  wide  tire  law  and  about  two 
years  and  a  half  to  get  ready  to  comply  with  it. 
This  would,  of  course,  mean  that  all  new  running 
gear  or  any  repairs  likely  to  carry  its  effective  life 
beyond  January  1,  1900,  should  be  secured  from  this 
on  in  accordance  with  the  coming  law.  Rural 
readers  would  do  well  to  tack  this  up  in  their  wagon 
sheds  so  they  can  easily  refer  to  the  requirements  to 
be  met: 

Section  1.  The  width  of  tires  for  wheels  or  other 
vehicles  to  be  used  upon  public  highways  of  the  State 
of  California  shall  be,  for  the  following  styles  of 
wagons,  as  follows:  Two  and  three-fourths  inch 
steel  or  thimble-skein  axle,  one  and  seven-eighths 
inch  tubular  steel  or  iron  axle,  not  less  than  three 
inch  tire;  one  and  one-half  inch  steel  or  iron  axle, 
two  and  one-eighth  inch  tubular  or  iron  axle,  not  less 
than  three  and  one-half  inch  tire;  three  inch  steel  or 
thimble-skein,  one  and  five-eighths  inch  steel  or  iron 
axle,  two  and  three-eighths  inch  tubular  steel  or  iron 
axle,  not  less  than  four  inch  tire^  three  and  one- 
fourth  inch  steel  or  thimble-skein,  one  and  three- 
fourths  or  one  and  seven-eighths  steel  or  iron  axle, 
two  and  five-eighths  tubular  or  iron  axle,  not  less 
than  four  and  one-half  inch  tire;  three  and  one-half 
inch  steel  or  thimble-skein,  two  inch  steel  or  iron 
axle,  two  and  seven-eighths  inch  tubular  steel  or 
iron  axle,  not  less  than  five  inch  tire;  three  and 
three-fourths  inch  steel  or  thimble-skein,  two  and 
one-fourth  steel  or  iron  axle,  three  or  three  and  one- 
eighth  inch  tubular  steel  or  iron  axle,  not  less  than 
five  and  one-half  inch  tire;  four  inch  and  larger,  steel 
or  thimble-skein  two  and  one-half  inch;  and  larger, 
steel  or  iron  axle,  three  and  one-fourth  inch;  and 
larger,  tubular  steel  or  iron  axle,  not  less  than  six 
inch  tire.  Other  styles  of  axles  shall  have  tires  of 
same  width  as  those  of  equal  carrying  capacity 
above  specified.  All  intermediate  sizes  shall  have 
tires  of  the  same  width  as  the  next  larger  size  above 
specified. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person  who  sells  or  purchases,  or 
uses  upon  any  public  highway  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, any  wagon  or  other  vehicle,  the  wheels  of 
which  wagon  or  vehicle  has  tires  of  a  less  width  than 
as  specified  for  such  kind  of  wagon  in  Section  1  of 
this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  3.  Every  person  who  brings  into  the  State 
of  California,  or  who,  in  said  State,  offers  to  sell  or 
sells,  any  such  wagon  or  vehicle  which  has  not  tires 
of  the  width  prescribed  by  Section  1  of  this  act,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  found  guilty  of  violation  of 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  fined  in  the 
penal  sum  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  ($25) 
nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  or  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  days  (25)  nor  more  than  six  months. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
after  January  1,  1900. 


Arizona  Weeds. 

In  a  bulletin  upon  weeds,  just  issued  by  the  Ari- 
zona Experiment  Station,  Prof.  Tourney  states  that 
there  are  more  than  200  species  of  plants  which  are 
considered  weeds  in  Arizona,  but  of  this  number  not 
more  than  ten  per  cent  are  sufficiently  troublesome 
to  be  classed  as  bad  weeds.  Of  these  bad  weeds  a 
portion  are  considered  troublesome  in  one  locality, 
while  they  are  unknown  in  others.  This  is  due  to 
the  large  area  occupied  by  Arizona  and  the  differ- 
ences in  altitude  and  conditions  of  soil,  etc.,  that 
prevail. 

Among  the  weeds  of  foreign  origin  are  a  number 
of  the  most  injurious  with  which  Ari/.onans  have  to 
contend.  They  are  usually  more  cosmopolitan  in 
character  than  the  native  species,  are  capable  of 
withstanding  greater  variations  in  climate  and  will 
grow  upon  nearly  all  kinds  of  soil.  After  being  once 
introduced,  they  usually  spread  with  great  rapidity 
and  in  a  few  years  are  more  abundant  than  many  of 
the  native  species.  As  illustrations  of  such  weeds 
may  be  mentioned  Johnson  grass,  bull  mallow  and 
purslane. 

As  yet  Arizona  has  far  more  species  of  native 
weeds  than  of  those  of  foreign  origin;  but,  as  the 
Territory  becomes  older  in  respect  to  agriculture, 
many  of  the  native  species  will  practically  disappear 
and  their  places  be  taken  by  foreign  ones,  which  are 
constantly  being  brought  in  through  the  importa- 
tion of  impure  seed  and  otherwise.  Among  the  most 
injurious  of  the  native  weeds  are  nut  grass,  spiny 
aster,  western  dock,  pignut,  sunflower,  cockle  burr, 
horse  nettle  and  beggarweed,  while  there  are  a  half 
score  of  others  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  injurious  in 
i  special  localities. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

The  Loafing  Time  for  He. 

I  like  to  stan'  aroun'  an'  talk  when  neighbors 
come  along, 

Or  set  down  on  a  stump  an'  hear  the  robin's 

cbeerin'  song; 
1  like  to  lay  down  close  beside  the  winder  in 

the  loft, 

An' look  off  on  the  river,  when  the  wind  is 

blowin'  soft. 
Jes'  now  I  sot  a  vis'tin'  'long  o'  Hannah  on 

the  stoop, 

Talkin'  about  the  purty  way  them  weepin' 

willers  droop — 
Them  little  ones  a-stan'in'  there  on  either 

side  the  gate, 
Like  little  tender  gals  that  feel  too  shy  to 

look  up  straight. 

But  Hannah  she  was  llyin'  round  with  brush 

an'  broom  an'  pun, 
An'  says,    "Why    don't  you  go  to  work  I 

You're  gittin'  lazy,  Dan  !  " 
But  when  1  git  my  work  all  done,  with  lots  o' 

time  to  spare, 
An'  Hannah's  slicked  the  kitchen  up,  an'  sets 

a-sewin'  there, 
1  alwiz  feel  so  restless-like,  a-hankerin'  for 

chores, 

With  not  a  soul  a-stirrin'  an'  as  still  as  death 
ou'  aoors: 

An'  Hannah'U  say,  "My  sakes  alive!  why 

don't  you  stop  and  rest  I" 
But  everything's  so  solemn  that  I  can't  if  I 

be  blest ! 

It's  in    these  summer  mornin's,  when  the 

work  is  piled  in  stacks, 
'N'  1  know  I'd  oughter  tackle  it  with  scythe  1 

or  hoe  or  axe, 
Then's  when  I  feel  like*  loatin'  an'  like  lollin' 

round  a  spell, 
When  the  posies  are  a-op'nin',  an'  there's 

such  a  fresh' nin'  smell; 
Before  the  day  gits  drowsy,  or  the  birds  run 

out  of  glee, 

When  everything  is  lovely— that's  the  loatin' 
time  for  me ! 

—Emma  C.  Dowd. 


(jot  a  Tandem. 


Of  course  Mr.  Stone  never  for  one 
moment  imagined  that  any  one  of  the 
parishioners  would  object  to  his  riding 
a  bicycle. 

St.  John's,  Runniford,  was  a  large, 
straggling  parish,  and  as  he  made  a 
practice  of  calling  once  a  fortnight  upon 
every  member  of  the  congregation  he 
rightly  judged  that  it  would  save  him 
a  great  deal  of  walking.  Pleasure  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  purchase. 

As  ill  luck  bad  it,  however,  he  en- 
countered Miss  Meddlebury  the  first 
time  he  rode  out.  Although  no  tyro, 
he  was  out  of  practice,  and  he  dared 
not  let  go  a  handle  to  lift  his  hat,  so  he 
went  by  with  a  nod  and  a  smile. 

Miss  Meddlebury  stopped  short. 
Turning  about,  she  glared  after  the 
curate's  flying  coat  tails  until  they  dis- 
appeared in  the  distance,  then  marched 
straight  to  the  vicarage,  whither  she 
had  been  several  times  before  on  Mr. 
Stone's  account  —  visits  concerning 
which  he  was  blissfully  ignorant. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  Miss 
Prudence  Meddlebury  was  a  very  im- 
portant personage  in  the  parish  of  St. 
John's.  For  the  sake  of  his  poor  the 
vicar  could  not  ignore  her  opinions. 
She  had  an  income  of  $15,000  a  year, 
and  one-tenth  of  that  sum — not  a  penny 
more  and  not  a  penny  less— she  gave  to 
him  to  bestow  as  he  thought  proper. 

By  reason  of  her  confidence  Mr. 
Armitage  shut  his  eyes  to  her  austerity 
and  narrow  mindedness,  but  the  truth 
must  be  told  here.  Miss  Meddlebury 
was  stern  and  forbidding  in  appearance 
and  disposition.  Every  form  of  enjoy- 
ment she  considered  baneful,  if  not  a 
deadly  sin. 

From  the  first  she  objected  to  Mr. 
Stone.  After  his  opening  service, 
which  had  greatly  pleased  the  vicar, 
she  complained  that  he  was  too  young, 
too  tall  and  too  plain  looking. 

"All  the  girls  will  be  setting  their 
caps  at  him,"  she  said  at  one  of  those 
complaining  visits  previously  men- 
tioned. "They  will  think  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  preacher  than  of  the  ser- 
mon. It  was  very  unwise  of  you  to 
engage  him." 

The  good  old  vicar  said  he  hoped  not 
and  thought  no  more  about  it  unless  to 
laugh  quietly  to  himself. 

In  some  unaccountable  manner  she 
discovered  that  Mr.  Stone  had  fallen  in 
love  with  Nelly  Armitage.  It  was  true 
enough,  but  at  the  time  the  vicar's 
daughter  was  by  no  means  sure  of  the 
fact  herself. 

Miss  Meddlebury  was  not  aware  that 


the  handsome,  well  set  up  young 
clergyman  possessed  a  private  income 
large  enough  to  marry  upon  whenever 
he  thought  proper,  but  she  would 
probably  have  acted  just  the  same  in 
any  case. 

"  You  know  I  warned  you  that  Mr. 
Stone  would  not  do,"  she  told  that 
young  lady's  papa.  Unless  you  wish 
to  be  entangled  in  a  very  undesirable 
love  affair  you  will  get  rid  of  him." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Armitage  looked  rather 
bewildered,  but  not  at  all  displeased. 

"  Love  affair  ?  Nelly  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  She  hasn't  said  anything  to  me,  nor 
has  Mr.  Stone." 

"No,"  said  Miss  Meddlebury,  with 
her  vinegary  smile.  "  I  don't  suppose 
it  has  gone  so  far  as  that.  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  put  you  on  your  guard 
in  time. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged,  I  am 
sure,"  rejoined  the  vicar. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  ho  was  very 
thankful  for  the  information.  St.  John's 
was  rather  a  poor  living,  and  he  had 
given  too  much  away  to  be  able  to  save 
anything.  His  daughter  being  unpro- 
vided for,  the  prospects  of  her  union 
with  an  independent  gentleman  of  the 
highest  character  would  not  be  likely 
to  interfere  with  his  sleep  of  nights. 

"  And  you  will  act  without  delay?" 
continued  Miss  Meddlebury. 

"  Wheu  the  time  comes.  I  must  not 
be  precipitate,  you  know." 

The  vicar  changed  the  subject, 
plunged  into  parish  affairs,  and  so  es- 
caped further  awkward  questions  upon 
that  occasion.  But  it  was  only  a  res- 
pite. The  meeting  with  the  curate  on 
his  bicycle  took  place  two  days  later. 
Mr.  Armitage  chanced  to  be  standing 
at  his  study  window  and  saw  Miss  Med- 
dlebury coming  up  the  garden. 

"I  have  been  shocked,"  she  said, 
"  positively  shocked.  And  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  when  1  tell  you  that  I  have 
just  met  Mr.  Stone  on  a  bicycle." 

"  I  don't  see  any  harm  in  it,"  rejoined 
the  vicar,  who  did  not  look  it  the  least 
perturbed. 

"I  am  surprised.  The  clergyman 
that  would  ride  a  bicycle  can  have  no 
respect  for  his  cloth,  no  desire  to  gain 
the  good  will  of  his  congregation.  I 
will  not  countenance  it.  Mr.  Stone 
must  give  it  up  or  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  take  a  pew  in  St.  Mark's.  I  should 
feel  quite  uncomfortable.  1  really 
could  not  sit  under  him." 

St.  Mark's  was  the  wealthiest  parish 
in  Runniford.  If  she  left  St.  John's 
she  would  be  sure  to  take  her  $1,500 
with  her,  and  this  was  a  contingency 
to  be  avoided  at  almost  any  cost. 

"  I  trust  you  have  acted  upon  the 
hint  I  gave  you  concerning  Nelly  ?  " 

"Well,  no,"  he  answered.  "I  don't 
see  how  I  can  interfere  at  present.'' 

Miss  Meddlebury  took  herself  off  with 
the  air  of  a  victor.  The  vicar  watched 
her  down  the  garden  and  then  went  to 
his  daughter's  room  to  unburden  his 
mind. 

"Of  all  the  unreasonable  mischief 
makers  I  ever  met  that  woman  is  the 
worst !  "  he  cried.  "  She  is  indeed  well 
named  Meddlebury." 

"  Papa  !  "  exclaimed  the  girl,  looking 
up  in  surprise. 

"  Miss  Meddlebury  has  just  called,'' 
he  went  on.  "She  wants  me  to  put 
my  foot  down  on  Stone's  bicycle." 

"  I  didn't  know  that  he  had  one,"  she 
rejoined,  with  a  blush  which  did  not 
escape  the  vicar's  notice. 

"Neither  did  I.  How  can  I  tell  him 
that  he  mustn't  ride  a  bicycle  here  ?  I 
don't  know  how  he  will  take  it.  He 
might  resign." 

"1  hope  he  will  not  do  that,"  said 
the  girl  quickly. 

"  He  is  not  likely  to  do  so.  Mr.  Stone 
is  not  a  man  to  allow  any  one  to  dictate 
to  him.  But  she  has  threatened  to 
leave  St.  John's.  You  know  what  that 
would  mean  to  the  poor  next  winter. 
I  wish  you  would  speak  to  him." 

The  mere  suggestion  dyed  Nelly's 
cheeks  a  still  more  vivid  red. 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  she  cried.  "  I  could 
not.  Whatever  made  you  think  that  ?  " 

"  M  iss  Meddlebury  says  he  is  in  love 
with  you,"  he  answered,  slyly.  "If 
that  is  BO,  he  wouldn't  be  likely  to  take 
offense." 

"  If  he  is,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Miss  Meddlebury,"  she  rejoined  with 


asperity.  "  How  did  she  learn  it  ?  Why 
did  she  tell  you  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  answer  the  first  question. 
Miss  Meddlebury  has  the  eyes  of  a 
lynx.  She  told  me  as  an  inducement  to 
send  Mr.  Stone  away.  She  thought  I 
ought  to  be  warned.  You  know  she 
considers  that  every  curate  should  be 
middle  aged  and  as  plain  as  a  pike- 
staff." 

"Papa,  let  Miss  Meddlebury  leave 
St.  John's.  We  should  all  be  happier. 
And  perhaps  the  poor  people  wouldn't 
suffer  much  for  the  want  of  her  $1,500. 
I  could  go  around  and  collect  for  the 
fun." 

"No,  my  dear,  we  must  bear  with 
her  for  the  sake  of  the  widows  and 
fatherless.  I  will  send  a  note  to  Mr. 
Stone  asking  him  to  call  this  evening. 
When  he  comes,  we  will  talk  it  over." 

Mr.  Stone  never  had  a  prior  engage- 
ment when  asked  to  spend  an  evening 
at  the  vicarage— at  least  he  never 
pleaded  one.  It  was  rather  late  when 
he  arrived,  however,  for  he  had  been 
sitting  with  a  sick  woman  and  did  not 
receive  the  vicar's  note  until  7  o'clock. 
He  came  on  the  offending  bicycle, 
which  he  left  in  the  garden. 

The  vicar  introduced  the  bicycle  al- 
most at  once,  stating  exactly  what  had 
passed  between  himself  and  Miss  Med- 
dlebury. 

"Iam  rather  surprised,"  said,  the 
curate,  smiling.  "  But  you  did  quite 
right  to  say  that  I  would  give  it  up, 
sir.  I  would  give  up  almost  anything 
rather  than  that  a  member  of  the 
church  should  be  offended.  Miss  Med- 
dlebury s  $1,500  does  not  influence  me. 
I  should  act  just  the  same  if  she  hadn't 
a  penny  to  bestow  in  charity." 

Nelly  gave  him  a  quick  glance  of  ad- 
miration. The  vicar  rose  from  his 
chair  and  grasped  him  by  the  hand. 

"  That's  the  true  Christian  spirit,'' 
he  cried.    "  I  am  glad." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  Miss  Meddlebury 
does  not  like  me,"  Mr.  Stone  went  on 
after  a  pause.  "I  must  try  to  win  her 
over.  As  for  the  bicycle,  as  I  came 
here  on  it  1  had  better  ride  it  home, 
but  I  shall  probably  get  rid  of  it  to- 
morrow." 

The  clock  was  striking  eleven  when 
the  vicar  suddenly  pushed  the  board 
away,  exclaiming  : 

"  Dear  me  !  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so 
late." 

Mr.  Stone  rose  at  once  and  took  his 
leave.  To  reach  the  lodgings  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  Miss  Meddlebury's 
fine  house,  which  lay  back  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  road.  As  he 
went  by  he  fancied  he  heard  a  shout. 
Applying  the  brake  he  dismounded  and 
listened.  He  had  not  been  mistaken. 
Some  one  at  Limes  was  calling  for  the 
police.  The  gate  of  the  carriage  drive 
was  wide  open.  Pushing  his  machine 
before  him,  he  ran  it  up  to  the  house 
at  his  best  speed. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Burglars,"  answered  a  voice  at  an 
open  window.  "They  have  taken  my 
jewels  and  all  my  securities.  I  am 
ruined  !  " 

He  recognized  Miss  Meedlebury  not- 
withstanding her  deshabille.  She  came 
down  in  a  dressing  gown,  greatly  dis- 
tressed. 

"  I  heard  a  noise  in  my  boudoir,"  she 
explained,  "  and  getting  out  of  bed  I 
went  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
There  were  two  men.  The  window  was 
open,  and  they  had  a  ladder.  I  could 
not  stop  them,  and  they  have  taken  my 
jewel  box  and  all  my  securities,  which  I 
fetched  from  the  bank  this  morning  to 
check,  as  I  do  twice  a  year.  They 
drove  away  in  a  trap.  I  saw  them  go." 

"  Which  way  ?  "  cried  the  curate,  ex- 
citedly. 

"To  the  right,"  was  the  reply. 

I'll  follow  them.  My  bicycle's  out- 
side. Send  some  one  to  the  police  sta- 
tion to  give  the  the  alarm.  The  thieves 
are  from  Bedlington.  no  doubt." 

A  minute  afterward  the  curate  of  St. 
John's  was  pedaling  along  the  Bedling- 
ton road  as  fast  as  he  could  go.  It  was 
his  first  attempt  at  "  scorching  "  and 
he  made  fair  to  shine  at  that  dangerous 
pastime. 

Swiftly,  noiselessly,  the  pneumatic 
sped  on,  until  the  quick  beats  of  the 
hoofs  ahead  became  more  audible  to  the 
cyclist  as  he  rode.    Nearer  and  nearer 


he  drew,  until  at  last  the  trap  was  in 
sight.  The  moon  was  shining  brightly, 
and  he  could  see  that  it  contained  two 
men  and  a  boy. 

It  was  a  desolate  part  of  the  road, 
with  not  a  house  in  sight,  but  the  vil- 
lage of  Cranworth  lay  only  a  mile 
ahead,  and  the  burglars  must  pass 
through  it. 

Gradually  drawing  up  as  the  flicker- 
ing lights  came  in  view,  he  presently 
spurted  past  the  trap  without  turning 
his  head  and  dismounted  as  nearly  in 
the  center  of  the  village  as  be  could 
judge.  At  that  hour  the  streets  were 
deserted  and  most  of  the  houses  were 
in  darkness.  But  Mr.  Stone  was  an 
old  "blue,"  and  he  felt  himself  more 
than  a  match  for  a  couple  of  Bedlington 
thieves.    The  boy  he  did  not  count. 

Mr.  Stone  had  scarcely  had  time  to 
get  his  wind  before  the  trap  was  close 
upon  him.  Picking  up  a  pebble,  he 
shied  it  through  the  nearest  lighted 
window  to  rouse  the  inmates,  and 
springing  at  the  horse's  head  caught 
hold  of  the  reins. 

Imprecations  assailed  bis  ears,  blows 
were  showered  upon  him  with  the  whip, 
but  he  did  not  let  go.  The  driver 
sprang  to  the  ground  and  rushed  at 
him.  Still  holding  the  horse  with  his 
left  hand,  he  knocked  the  fellow  down, 
never  ceasing  to  shout:  "Thieves! 
Thieves  ! " 

The  second  man  leaped  from  the  trap 
to  assist  his  companion,  but  he  also 
received  a  knockdown  blow.  It  all 
passed  in  a  few  seconds,  but  the  vil- 
lagers were  aroused.  Men  came  run- 
ning from  their  cottages  without  coats 
or  waistcoats,  wemon  with  shawls 
thrown  over  their  nightdresses.  The 
boy  escaped  in  the  confusion,  but  both 
men  were  secured  and  handed  over  to 
the  constable,  who  arrived  in  his  stock- 
ings and  trousers,  and  thus  clad 
marched  them  to  the  lock-up. 

In  the  trap  Mr.  Stone  found  Miss 
Meddlebury's  jewel  case  and  the  box  in 
which  she  had  placed  the  securities, 
both  unopened.  Having  given  the  con- 
stable his  name  and  address  and  prom- 
ised to  return  early  in  the  morning, 
that  officer,  a  very  young  man,  allowed 
him  to  depart  with  the  plunder  tied  to 
the  handle  bar  of  his  bicycle. 

A  mile  from  Cranworth  he  met  a 
mounted  policeman,  followed  by  two 
more  in  a  dogcart.  Stopping  them,  he 
informed  them  of  the  capture  of  the 
burglars  and  rode  on.  The  Limes  was 
a  blaze  of  light  when  he  arrived.  Dr. 
Gray's  carriage  stood  at  the  door  and 
a  fussy  police  inspector  stood  on  the 
door-step. 

"You  can't  go  in,  sir!"  cried  the 
functionary  as  the  curate  approached 
with  the  recovered  valuables. 

"  That  is  immaterial,"  was  the  an- 
swer. "Perhaps  you  will  give  these 
boxes  to  Miss  Meddlebury  and  assure 
her  that  the  thieves  are  in  custody  at 
Cranworth." 

"Why — why,"  cried  the  inspector, 
who  bad  recognized  the  new  curate  of 
St.  John's  "  you  don't  mean  to  say,  sir, 
that  you've  got  the  swag  ?  " 

"  Yes  I  do,  '  said  Mr.  Stone;  "  all  of 
it,  I  think.  The  locks  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  tampered  with.  Perhaps 
you  will  also  be  good  enough  to  inform 
Miss  Meddlebury  that  1  overtook  the 
burglars  on  my  bicycle,"  he  added,  with 
a  quiet  laugh. 

Soon  after  10  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing Miss  Meddlebury  called  at  the  vicar- 
age. She  had  not  quite  got  over  the 
excitement  of  the  previous  evening,  and 
a  great  deal  of  what  she  said  was  so 
incoherent  that  the  vicar,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  burglary  previous  to  her 
visit,  could  not  make  head  or  tail  of 
it.  But  he  had  a  very  clear  recollec- 
tion of  the  most  important  of  her 
rambling  remarks. 

"  I  do  hope  you  haven't  said  anything 
to  Mr.  Stone  about  his  bicycle.  It 
would  be  sinful  of  me  to  object  to  his 
riding  it  after  this.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  purpose  was  good,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  1  said  a  word  about  it.  And 
if  Nelly  likes  him  and  they  think  of 
marrying,  she  shall  not  be  a  portionless 
bride.  I  shall  make  her  a  wedding 
present  of  a  substantial  character." 

Miss  Meddlebury  was  as  good  as  her 
word — rather  better,  in  fact.  When, 
few  months  later,  Miss  Nelly  Armi- 
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tage's  engagement  to  her  father's  cu- 
rate was  announced  and  the  wedding 
day  fixed,  that  young  lady  received  a 
very  substantial  gift  in  the  shape  of  a 
check  for  $500. 

Mr.  Stone  seldom  rides  his  bicycle 
now.  He  is  much  more  frequently  to 
be  seen  on  a  tandem. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Love  and  enmity,  aversion  and  fear, 
are  notable  whetters  and  quickeners  of 
the  spirit  of  life  in  all  animals. — More. 

An  idle  person  is  like  one  that  is 
dead,  unconcerned  in  the  changes  and 
necessities  of  the  world. — Jeremy  Tay- 
lor. 

Choice  and  service — these  were  de- 
manded of  the  Israelites ;  these  are 
demanded  of  you,  these  only.  Choice 
and  service — in  these  are  the  whole  of 
life.— Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D. 

Truth  is  the  object  of  our  under- 
standing, as  good  is  of  our  will ;  and 
the  understanding  can  no  more  be  de- 
lighted with  a  lie  than  the  will  can 
choose  an  apparent  evil.— Dryden. 

I  am  an  optimist,  and  instead  of 
thinking  everything  is  going  to  ruin  I 
think  everything  is  going  to  salvation  ; 
and  instead  of  it  being  11  oclock  at 
night  with  our  suffering  and  dying 
world,  it  is  half  past  5  in  the  morning. 
— T.  De  Witt  Talmage. 

There  are  difficulties  in  everything 
except  eating  pancakes,  and  nobody 
ought  to  be  expected  to  untie  all  the 
knots  in  a  net.  He  is  the  greatest  fool 
of  all  who  pretends  to  explain  every- 
thing, and  says  he  will  not  believe  what 
he  cannot  understand. — C.  H.  Spur- 
geon. 

Of  all  the  agonies  of  life,  that  which 
is  most  poignant  and  harrowing — that 
which  for  the  time  annihilates  reason 
and  leaves  our  whole  organization  one 
lacerated,  mangled  heart — is  the  con- 
viction that  we  have  been  deceived 
where  we  placed  all  the  trust  of  love. — 
Lord  Lytton. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  the  pun  question 
is  not  clearly  settled  in  your  minds  ? 
Let  me  lay  down  the  law  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Life  and  language  are  alike 
sacred.  Homicide  aud  verbicide — that 
is,  violent  treatment  of  a  word  with 
fatal  results  to  its  legitimate  meaning, 
which  is  its  life — are  alike  forbidden. — 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

The  end  of  learning  is  to  repair  the 
ruins  of  our  first  parents  by  regaining 
to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that 
knowledge  to  love  him,  to  imitate  him, 
to  be  like  him,  as  we  may  the  nearest 
by  possessing  our  souls  of  true  virtue, 
which  being  united  to  the  heavenly 
grace  of  faith  makes  up  the  highest 
perfection.  But  because  our  under- 
standing cannot  in  this  body  found 
itself  but  on  sensible  things,  nor  ar- 
rive so  clearly  to  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  things  invisible,  as  by  orderly 
conning  over  the  invisible  and  inferior 
creature,  the  same  method  is  necessa 
rily  to  be  followed  in  all  direct  teach- 
ing.— Milton. 

As  the  dove  will  clasp  its  wings  to 
its  side  and  cover  and  conceal  the  ar- 
row that  is  preying  on  its  vitals,  so  it 
is  the  nature  of  woman  to  hide  from 
the  world  the  pangs  of  her  wounded 
affection.  The  love  of  a  delicate  female 
is  always  shy  and  silent.  Even  when 
fortunate,  she  scarcely  breathes  it  to 
herself ;  but  when  otherwise,  she  buries 
it  in  the  recesses  of  her  bosom,  and 
there  lets  it  cower  and  brood  among 
the  ruins  of  her  peace.  With  her  the 
desire  of  her  heart  has  failed — the 
great  charm  of  her  existence  is  at  an 
end.  She  neglects  all  the  cheerful  ex- 
ercises which  gladden  the  spirits, 
quicken  the  pulse,  and  send  the  tide  of 
life  in  healthful  currents  through  the 
veins.  Her  rest  is  broken,  the  sweet 
refreshment  of  sleep  is  poisoned  by 
melancholy  dreams, "  dry  sorrow  drinks 
her  blood,"  until  her  enfeebled  frame 
sinks  under  the  slightest  external  in- 
jury. Look  for  her,  after  a  little 
while,  and  you  will  find  friendship 
weeping  over  her  untimely  grave,  and 
wondering  that  one  who  but  lately 
glowed  with  all  the  radiance  of  health 
and  beauty  should  so  speedily  be 
brought  down  to  "darkness  and  the 


worm."  You  will  be  told  of  some  cas- 
ual indisposition  that  laid  her  low;  but 
no  one  knows  the  mental  malady  that 
sapped  her  strength  and  made  her  so 
easy  a  prey  to  the  spoiler.— Washing- 
ton Irving. 

Popular  Science. 


Each  square  inch  of  the  human  skin 
contains  no  less  than  3500  perspiration 
pores. 

A  Danish  professor  has  discovered 
that  plants  are  susceptible  to  the  in- 
fluence of  ether  or  chloroform,  the  ef- 
fect being  to  awaken  them  instead  of 
putting  them  to  sleep.  The  plants  are 
also  made  to  grow  with  great  rapidity, 
in  or  out  of  season — a  fact  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  gardeners  and 
florists. 

A  French  scientific  writer  points  out 
that  a  mere  gain  in  weight  should  not 
in  itself  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
improved  bodily  condition.  It  is,  ac- 
cording to  him,  rather  a  question  of 
the  density  than  of  the  quantity  of 
tissue  that  covers  the  bones.  When 
increase  of  weight  results  from  in- 
creased density,  then  the  health  is 
really  improved. 

Experiment  has  shown  that  petro- 
leum ether  can  be  used  to  measure,  by 
its  contraction,  temperatures  several 
hundred  degrees  below  zero  on  the 
Fahrenheit  scale.  At  the  temperature 
at  which  liquid  air  boils — 310°  Fahr. 
below  zero — petroleum  ether  still  re- 
mains in  a  viscous  or  semi-liquid  condi- 
tion, and  continues  to  contract  with  de- 
crease of  temperature. 

The  legs  of  insects  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  their  modes  of  life.  The 
water  beetle's  leg  is  provided  with  suc- 
tion disks,  which  enable  him  to  cling  to 
anything  he  touches  and  to  walk  up- 
side down.  Ants,  beetles  and  other  in- 
sects have  small,  fine  combs  on  their 
legs,  which  they  use  simply  to  brush 
off  their  antennas.  This  is  what  the 
common  house  fly  is  doing  when  you 
see  him  rub  his  legs  over  the  forepart 
of  his  head.  The  caterpillar  is  supplied 
with  abdominal  legs,  which  disappear 
when  he  becomes  a  moth  or  a  butterfly. 


Curious  Facts. 


On  the  village  green  at  Meriden,  in 
Warwickshire,  is  a  large  stone  cross, 
which  is  supposed  to  mark  the  central 
point  of  England. 

The  largest  known  flower  is  the  raf- 
flesia  of  Sumatra,  whose  diameter  is 
nine  feet,  and  which  smells  like  a  piece 
of  putrid  beef  of  the  same  size. 

Nearly  seventy  round  towers,  from 
30  to  135  feet  high,  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland.  They  are  believed  to 
have  been  used  in  the  ceremonies  of 
fire  worship. 

If  the  landed  surface  of  the  globe 
were  divided  and  allotted  in  equal 
shares  to  each  of  its  human  inhabitants, 
it  would  be  found  that  each  would  get 
a  plot  of  23}  acres. 

The  city  of  Banian,  in  Great  Bu- 
charia,  is  cut  in  the  side  of  a  mountain. 
There  are  12,000  artificial  caves,  some 
very  large,  and  two  statues — one  ninety 
and  the  other  twenty  feet  high,  each 
hewn  from  a  single  stone. 

The  region  between  the  first  and 
second  cataracts  of  the  Nile  is  the  hot- 
test on  the  globe.  It  never  rains 
i  there,  and  the  natives  do  not  believe 
foreigners  who  tell  them  that  water 
can  descend  from  the  sky. 

The  grand  triumphal  arch  in  Paris, 
begun  by  Napoleon,  is  147  by  75  feet  at 
its  base  and  162  feet  high.  The  central 
archway  is  !)5  feet  high  and  48  feet 
wide.  The  inner  walls  are  inscribed 
with  the*  names  of  384  generals  and  96 
victories. 

The  largest  flagpole  in  the  United 
States— over  176  feet  long  and  30 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  base — will 
soon  be  erected  at  Doylestown,  Pa. 
Dr.  Swazlander  had  it  made  at  a  cost 
of  $1000,  and  will  present  it  to  the 
town. 

The  State  capitol  of  Texas  is  the 
largest  State  building  in  the  United 
States  and  the  seventh  in  size  among 
the  buildings  of  the  world.    It  was 


paid  for  with  3,000,000  acres  of  public 
land,  deeded  to  the  Chicago  capitalists 
who  executed  the  work. 


The  butcher's  boy  who  had  called  to 
deliver  a  parcel  thoughtlessly  left  the 
garden  gate  open,  and  the  seven-year- 
old  ruler  of  the  house  called  after  him 
to  come  back  and  shut  it.  The  Chi- 
cago Tiim S- Hi  riihl  prints  the  story: 

The  butcher's  boy  stopped,  but 
showed  no  inclination  to  obey  the 
command. 

"I  don't  have  to!"  he  shouted,  de- 
fiantly. 

"Yes,  you  do,"  insisted  the  seven- 
year-old.  "You  come  right  back  and 
shut  it,  or  somebody's  going  to  get  the 
worst  licking  he  ever  had." 

The  butcher's  boy  came  running  back 
full  of  fight. 

"He  is,  eh  ?"  he  said.  "Well, 
who's  going  to  lick  him,  eh  ?" 

"Mother  is,"  calmly  responded  the 
youngster.  "  If  you  leave  that  gate 
open,  I'll  be  certain  to  go  out  into  the 
street.  Motber'll  see  me  and  I'll  get 
licked.  Shut  it  tight,  please,  so  I 
can't  get  out." 

And  the  butcher's  boy  shut  it. 


Thk  Washington  Star  quotes  a  phy- 
sician as  follows  :  "A  great  majority 
cf  the  cures  effected  by  drinking  the 
waters  of  the  fashionable  and  unfash- 
ionable medicinal  springs  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  would  have  re- 
sulted if  the  same  amount  of  plain, 
wholesome,  everyday  water  was  drank 
by  the  people  who  rush  to  these 
springs,  and  while  there  drink  from 
eight  to  twenty  large  glasses  of  their 
waters  in  a  day.  Whether  there  are 
any  medicinal  virtues  in  the  waters, 
this  treatment  does  them  good  on  ac- 
count of  the  extra  washing  out  they 
give  themselves,  and  it  is  the  water 
instead  of  the  constituency  of  the  same 
that  does  the  work.  The  same  people, 
at  their  homes,  would  pass  many  and 
many  a  day  without  drinking  one  glass 
of  water.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
water  that  cures,  and  it  is  water  that 
is  needed." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


A  crib,  with  hair  mattress  and  hair 
pillow,  are  far  better  for  a  baby  than  a 
cradle  with  feather  bed  and  pillow. 

Tea,  coffee  and  spices  should  be  kept 
in  tightly  closed  tin  or  glass  jars  if  the 
flavor  is  to  be  properly  retained. 

Bread  may  be  made  in  French  style 
by  shaping  it  in  long,  slender  loaves 
and  baking  until  there  is  a  thick  crust. 

It  is  said  that  if  horseradish  is  ap- 
plied to  the  temples  when  one  is  suffer- 
ing with  a  neuralgia  headache  it  will 
give  relief. 

It  is  said  that  polishing  silverware 
by  rubbing  it  with  oatmeal  is  a  good 
plan.  It  is  worth  trying,  for  it  cannot 
harm  and  it  may  do  good. 

Water  that  is  to  be  used  for  drinking 
purposes  should  be  boiled  and  cooled  by 
being  placed  beside  the  ice,  instead  of 
putting  ice  into  the  water. 

Try  soaking  your  lamp  wicks  in  vine- 
gar for  a  few  hours  before  they  are  put 
into  the  lamps;  they  will  give  a  better 
and  clearer  light.  The  wick  must  be 
thoroughly  dried  after  it  has  been 
soaked  before  being  put  in  the  lamp. 

A  trained  nurse  advises  that  the 
thirst  of  a  sick  child,  which  it  may  not 
be  well  to  satisfy  wholly,  is  most  com- 
fortably assuaged  by  giving  the  drink 
very  often  in  tiny  glasses.  The  child 
will  drain  the  contents  each  time,  as 
it  would  do  if  the  glass  were  larger. 

For  removing  the  stains  of  fruit  from 
table  linen,  oxalic  acid,  javelle  water, 
boiling  water  and  milk  are  all  recom- 
mended, together  with  many  other 
liquids.  Our  grandmothers  removed 
all  such  stains  at  this  season,  "laying 
the  linen  upon  the  grass  when  the  fruit 
trees  are  in  blossom." 

When  using  cabbage  for  cold  slaw, 
cut  it  into  ribbons  an  hour  or  more  be- 
fore it  is  to  be  used,  and  let  it  stand  in 
ice  water  until  the  last  moment ;  then 


drain  it  upon  a  soft  cloth  to  remove  the 
water  and  pour  a  French  dressing  over 
it.  If  once  tried  thus,  it  will  always  be 
treated  in  this  manner. 

In  French  cooking  the  "  bouquet  of 
sweet  herbs,"  which  is  so  often  given  in 
recipes,  is  composed  of  a  few  sprigs  of 
parsley,  a  piece  of  thyme,  a  clove  of 
garlic,  a  bay  leaf,  a  couple  of  cloves 
and  some  peppercorns.  Wrap  the 
parsley  around  the  other  herbs  aud  tie 
a  thread  around  them.  Put  into  soups 
or  sauces  in  this  shape  it  is  then  more 
easily  removed. 

A  dish  of  English  design  for  the  serv- 
ing of  honey  is  very  appropriately 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  large  bee.  An 
amber-colored  glass  body  holds  the 
honey  ;  this  fits  in  a  framework  of  sil- 
ver, which  is  so  shaped  as  to  form  the 
feet  and  a  standard  for  the  dish,  while 
the  cover  is  made  of  two  prettily  chased 
silver  wings  on  little  hinges  which  open 
in  the  middle  by  a  wing  turning  back 
on  each  side.  The  head  is  also  of  silver, 
and  the  attractive  creature  has  ruby 
eyes.  The  glass  is  movable  and  can  be 
Mfted  from  the  frame. 

Instead  of  having  resource  to  appli- 
cations of  tincture  of  arnica,  spirits  of 
camphor,  and  to  strong  compression  of 
the  swelling  in  the  treatment  of  light 
bruises,  Dr.  Auger  prefers  the  use  of 
olive  oil,  both  in  children  and  in  adults. 
He  applies  the  oil  freely  to  the  contused 
parts,  and  rubs  the  latter  lightly  with 
a  rag,  absorbent  cotton,  or  with  the 
fingers,  and  covers  the  bruise  with  a 
compress  saturated  with  olive  oil.  The 
author  claims  that  this  treatment  gives 
immediate  relief  to  the  patient,  and 
that  the  formation  of  a  bloody  pro- 
tuberance is  often  prevented;  while  ex- 
coriations and  superficial  wounds,  which 
may  be  present,  heal  very  rapidly. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Croquettes  of  Calf's  Brains. — Lay 
the  brains  in  salt  water  for  an  hour,  or 
until  they  look  perfectly  white.  Boil 
in  salted  water  until  tender.  Boil  also 
a  sweetbread.  When  cold  mince  fine 
together.  Stir  into  a  white  sauce  and 
boil  up  well.  When  cool  enough  shape, 
crumb  and  fry.  The  sweetbread  can 
be  omitted. 

Creamed  Fish. — Take  cold  boiled 
fish,  remove  bones,  flake  it,  mince  a 
few  sprigs  of  watercress  or  parsley, 
cover  with  sweet  milk,  scald  and  sea- 
son with  salt  and  white  pepper  just 
before  sending  to  the  table.  This  is  a 
delicate  breakfast  or  lunch  dish. 
Meaty  fish  like  cod,  halibut  and  salmon 
require  strong  seasoning. 

Scalloped  Potatoes. — Two  cupfuls 
of  raw,  finely  sliced  potatoes,  one 
chopped  onion,  a  tablespoonful  of 
chopped  parsley  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter.  Butter  a  deep  dish  and  put  in 
a  layer  of  potatoes  sprinkled  with  salt, 
pepper,  butter,  onion  and  parsley,  and 
so  continue  to  the  top.  Bring  a  pint 
of  milk  to  the  boiling  point,  add  a  large 
tablespoonful  of  flour  stirred  until 
smooth  in  a  little  cold  milk,  pour  over 
the  potatoes,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven 
until  tender. 

Ginger  Beer. — Put  one  and  one-half 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar  in  a  large 
crock  or  bowl,  add  two  ounces  of  pure 
ground  ginger  and  one  lemon  sliced 
thin.  Pour  over  these  eight  quarts  of 
boiling  water,  and  occasionally  stir  un- 
til the  liquid  becomes  lukewarm  ;  then 
add  one-quarter  of  a  yeast  cake  that 
has  been  dissolved.  Mix  well,  and  when 
perfectly  cold  strain  into  bottles  and 
fasten  the  corks  securely.  Keep  the 
bottles  in  a  moderate  temperature 
twelve  hours  and  then  put  them  in  a 
cool  place.  This  beer  will  be  ready  to 
use  in  four  or  five  days. 

Apricot  Rice  Pudding. — One  scant 
cup  rice,  two  cups  boiling  water,  one 
tablespoonful  butter,  one-half  cup 
sugar,  one  tablespoonful  salt,  one  egg, 
one  cup  apricots,  one-half  cup  bread 
crumbs.  Cook  the  rice  in  double  boiler 
with  water,  then  add  butter,  salt, 
sugar  and  egg  well  beaten.  Butter  a 
three -pint  mould;  sprinkle  with 
crumbs ;  put  in  a  layer  of  rice  and 
cover  with  apricots,  a  layer  of  rice, 
and  so  on  until  the  dish  is  full.  Cover 
with  buttered  crumbs  and  bake  twenty 
minutes.    Serve  with  apricot  sauce. 
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and  coming  well  over  the  shoulders,  so 
that  it  shows  in  front,  as  in  a  man's 
shirt.    The  fullness  in  the  back  is  laid 
in  box  plaits,  a  double  one  in  the  cen- 
ter and  single  ones  on  each  side.  There 
is  a  box  plait  in  front,  and  the  fullness 
is  gathered  to  the  yoke.    The  sleeve  is 
1  an  extremely  modified  bishop,  having 
i  very  little  fullness  at  the  wrist.  All 
j  shirt  waists  are  finished  at  the  neck 
J  so  they  can  be  worn  with  or  without 
l  linen   collars.     Cotton   fabrics  in  all 
|  colors  and  designs  are  selected  for  this 
model,  as  well  as  fancy  and  plain  taf- 
fetas, also  all  kinds  of  wash  silk. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


Fashion  Notes. 


A  DAINTY  FROCK  FOB  LITTLE  ONES. 
1117  Ay  me  Frock. 

Sizes  for  6  Months  to  1  Year  and  2  Years. 

Nainsook,  marsailles  and  finest  cam- 
brics are  used  for  these  dainty  little 
frocks.  The  deep  hem  is  often  finished 
with  French  beading  hemstitching, 
bands  of  insertion,  or  narrow  tucks. 
Our  model  is  of  the  simple  "Mother 
Hubbard"  design,  the  full  skirt  being 
gathered  to  a  straight  yoke.  In  front 
the  yoke  is  finished  with  vertical  bands 
of  insertion  matching  the  embroidered 
ruffle,  which  trims  the  shoulder  collar, 
and  the  little  bishop  sleeve  is  gathered 
into  a  wristband  finished  with  the 
beading  and  a  ruffle  of  the  embroidery. 
The  length  of  these  dresses  must  be 
governed  by  the  taste  of  the  mothers, 
but  the  popular  length  for  children 
walking  is  about  5  inches  below  the 
knee. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found  on 
the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


A   KOVSI  SMI  RT  WAIST. 
I  L30.— Norrlce  shirt  Waist. 

Sizes  for  34,  36,  38  and  40  Inches  Bust  Measure 

A  simple  and  popular  design,  which  ; 
has  a  novel  yoke,  rounded  in  the  back  | 


Green  is  among  the  most  popular 
colors  this  year,  and  nearly  every  wo- 
man can  wear  some  shade  of  it.  Those 
with  fair  hair  and  clear,  brilliant  com- 
plexion will  find  the  dark  cedar  green, 
the  soft  lily  leaf  tint,  or  the  bright  let- 
tuce green  equally  becoming,  but  woe 
to  the  girl  whose  skin  exhibits  any 
tinge  of  yellow  who  dons  any  of  these 
tints  !  There  is  a  certain  soft  and  yet 
bright  cress  green,  however,  that  suits 
pale  people  well,  as  it  lends  them  a  lit- 
tle color. 

You  can  assure  yourself  by  a  very- 
simple  method  if  you  have  selected  the 
right  green  in  this  case.  Gaze  fixedly 
at  the  material  for  a  minute,  then  look 
at  a  white  surface.  If  the  white  ap- 
pears a  soft,  rosy  pink  as  you  look  at 
it,  you  will  know  that  the  green  tint  is 
the  one  you  want. 

Those  who  have  no  natural  eye  for 
colors  should  take  nature  for  their 
guide— she  is  infallible.  For  instance, 
certain  shades  of  green  and  blue  look 
vile  in  proximity,  as  we  all  know;  but 
take  a  cloth  in  the  soft,  grayish-green 
color  of  the  forget-me-not  leaf,  and  blue 
silk  or  velvet  to  match  the  Hower,  and 
they  will  harmonize  perfectly.  The  idea 
should  be  carried  out  whenever  you  are 
in  doubt,  although  an  ordinary  leaf 
green  harmonizes  with  nearly  all  colors. 

Remember  that  if  you  have  flowers 
on  a  hat  you  may  be  allowed  feathers 
also,  but  if  you  have  no  flowers  you 
cannot  have  feathers.  In  other  words, 
feathers  by  themselves  are  not  "  the  " 
thing  this  season.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity that  your  hat  shall  match  your 
gown,  or  even  that  your  hat  shall 
match  itself,  since  all  sorts  of  combina- 
tions of  posies  and  colors  are  allowed. 
Among  the  oddities  of  this  season's 
millinery  is  the  combination  of  flowers 
of  different  seasons,  such  as  violets  and 
golden  rod,  lilacs  and  asters. 

Silk  and  wool  skirts  are  made  four 
yards  round.  Muslins  and  light  stuffs 
get  from  seven  to  eight  yards.  The 
one  thing  essential  is  that  they  give  a 
soft,  swaying,  clinging  effect,  without 
a  breath  of  suspicion  of  stiffness  or  any 
sort  of  self-assertion. 

Red  is  a  favorite  shade  in  millinery. 
Red  straw,  tulle  and  flowers  appear  in 
every  conceivable  tone  in  one  hat. 
Poppies  and  geraniums  take  the  lead 
in  red  blossoms,  but  there  are  also 
pretty  green  poppies  in  delicate  shad- 
ing, with  black  centers,  which  are  par- 
ticularly effective  on  black  hats. 

Tulle  with  narrow  satin  straw  sewn 
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on  in  rows  is  used  for  bows,  and  se- 
quined  net  is  also  popular.  Aigrettes 
of  all  sorts,  ostrich  feathers  curled 
around  the  top  in  a  sort  of  fringe,  and 
paradise  plumes  are  all  in  order. 
Every  kind  of  jewel  ornament  is  in  fa- 
vor, also  much  spangled  horsehair  lace. 
White  will  be  much  worn  when  the 
warm  days  come. 

Breakfast  jackets  for  hot  weather 
are  delightfully  comfortable  as  well  as 
pretty  and  dainty  looking,  and  some 
charming  models  have  been  recently 
sent  over  from  Paris.  One  cool-look- 
ing little  affair  is  of  thin  nainsook, 
both  the  front  and  back  being  com- 
posed of  five  box  plaits  from  the  shoul- 
ders and  in  front.  The  plaits  are  laid 
flat  as  far  as  the  bust,  the  intervening 
space  being  filled  in  with  tiny  tucks. 
At  the  bust  five  rosettes  of  blue  satin 
ribbon  hold  the  plaits  in  place,  placed 
on  the  intervening  spaces  between,  be- 
low which  they  hang  loose  to  the  hem. 
Each  plait  is  covered  with  fine  em- 
broidery and  has  a  tiny  rutfle  on  either 
side.  This  arrangement  is  the  same 
back  and  front,  the  rest  of  the  jacket 
being  a  loose  sacque.  The  sleeve  is  a 
pretty  one,  a  small  puff  at  the  top, 
then  four  flat  box  plaits  edged  with 
tiny  ruffles  extending  to  the  elbow,  and 
then  a  deep  gathered  rutfle  as  a  finish. 

Another  pretty  matinee  has  a  loose 
hanging,  accordion-plaited  front  of 
white  china  silk,  shaped  like  an  in- 
verted V  from  the  neck,  the  back- 
having  the  same  insertion  of  ac- 
cordion-plaited china  silk.  The  rest  of 
the  jacket  is  of  white  crepe,  trimmed 
with  bands  of  Oriental  embroidery, 
|  where  the  jacket  opens  to  show  the  ac- 
cordion-plaited back  and  front. 

A  gracious  looking  garment,  which 
is  half  tea  gown  and  half  morning 
gown,  is  of  white  flannel  lined  with 
white  silk.  The  robe  is  held  in  at  the 
waist  by  a  ribbon,  and  the  entire  body 
is  covered  by  a  large  Marie  Antoinette 
fichu  of  white  china  silk,  bordered  with 
ruffle  of  deep  lace  edging.  Over  this  is 
a  V-shaped  collarette,  also  of  lace, 
gathered  in  front  like  a  jabot,  and  a 
full  ruche  of  the  same  lace  at  the  top 
of  the  wide  collar  of  draped  white  satin. 
The  elbow  sleeves  are  of  white  flannel 
and  are  finished  at  the  bottom  by  a 
deep  rutfle  of  white  china  silk,  edged 
with  lace.  The  tight  Marie  Antoinette 
sleeves,  with  the  graceful  deep  ruffle  at 
the  elbow,  will  be  a  favorite  style  this 
summer,  a  fashion  which  displays  a 
pretty  arm  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Another  noticeable  characteristic  of 
this  season  s  gowns  is  that  not  one  of 
them  opens  in  front,  the  latter  being  in 
one  piece,  which  fastens  on  the  shoul- 
der and  under  the  arms. 

A  pretty  and  simple  way  of  making 
a  gingham  frock  so  that  it  will  require 
no  trimming  is  to  make  a  yoke  com- 
posed entirely  of  small  tucks  or  plaits 
which  are  held  down  by  five  rows  of 
chain  stitching.  Below  the  yoke  the 
fullness  is  turned  into  wider  plaits, 
which  are  drawn  around  under  the 
arms  to  simulate  a  bolero,  while  the 
fullness  in  the  direct  front  is  gathered 
into  the  waist  like  a  chemisette,  with  a 
pretty  belt  and  collar  of  colored  taffeta. 
This  style  is  both  simple  and  becoming. 

Embroidery  is  one  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable and  artistic  modes  of  decorat- 
ing gowns,  jackets,  wraps,  capes,  coats, 
shawls  and  all  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel. The  daintiest  underclothing  is 
finished  with  exquisite  hand  embroid- 
ery, and  a  baby's  wardrobe  would  be 
robbed  of  its  chief  charm  if  its  fairy 
buds  and  leaves  and  vines  of  delicate 
embroidery  should  be  omitted  from  the 
little  garments.  It  is  a  durable  orna- 
mentation that  promises  to  last. 
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There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section*  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incur- 
able. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treat- 
ment, pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has  proven 
Catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  and  there- 
fore requires  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on 
the  market.  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from 
ten  drops  to  u  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  They 
offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  it  falls  to 
cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Enlarged  Joints,  from 
Rheumatism. 


Such  a  Condition  Indicates  a  Chalky  "■ 
posit  and  Is  Seldom  Cured — There  Is 
Hope  in  Some  Cases,  However,  from 
an   Enrichiug  of   the  Blood. 

From  the  Record  and  L'tiimi,  Iturlimtrr,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pratt,  wife  of  Mr.  .lohn 
Pratt,  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  in  Olmstead 
county,  Minnesota,  for  many  years  has  been 
painfully  afflicted  with  rheumatism  in  its  most 
aggravating  and  inconvenient  form.  Mrs. 
Pratt  is  well  known  in  the  vicinity  of  Viola, 
having  during  one  administration  held  the  re- 
sponsible portion  of  postmistress.  She  tells 
the  tale  of  her  affliction  and  subsequent 
restoration  to  health,  which  is  printed  in 
order  that  others  similarly  suffering  may 
read  and  adopt  the  same  remedy  she  did. 

Vioi.a,  Olmstead  Co.,  MinD., 
August  24.  lSUtt. 

"  A  little  over  ten  years  ago  I  discovered 
that  the  joints  of  my  lingers  were  enlarging, 
and  very  sore.  I  consulted  many  physicians, 
with  some  slight  relief  at  times  from  pain, 
but  the  joints  grew  larger  and  larger,  and  my 
neck,  shoulders  and  limbs  were  so  stiff  that  I 
could  not  move  them  without  great  pain.  My 
toes,  too,  were  swollen  out  of  all  shape,  and 
my  fingers  were  so  drawn  and  the  muscles  so 
contracted  that  I  could  not  use  them.  1  had 
given  up  all  hope  of  cure,  when  my  attention 
was  ca  led  about  three  years  ago  to  the  won- 
derful cures  effected  by  the  use  of  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  and  I 
procured  a  supply. 

"  It  was  not  long  after  I  began  taking  them 
before  I  experienced  considerable  relief,  and 
I  continued  using  them  according  to  direc- 
tions until  I  have  taken  altogether  about 
three  dozen  boxes.  My  fingers  are  now 
straight  and  flexible,  and  the  joints  reduced 
to  their  normal  size,  the  rheumatic  pains  are 
almost  gone,  and  now,  though  1  always  keep 
Pink  Pills  by  me,  I  never  use  them  unless  I 
catch  cold,  or  get  wet  through.  I  am  willing 
that  this  testimonial  shall  be  published,  in 
order  that  the  extraordinary  curative  powers 
of  Dr.  Williams'  medicine  may  be  known  to 
rheumatic  sufferers. 

(Signed)  Mrs.  K.  A.  Pratt." 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood 
and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are 
also  a  specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females, 
such  as  suppressions,  irregularities,  and  all 
forms  of  weakness.  They  build  up  the  blood, 
and  restore  the  glow  of  health  to  pale  and 
sallow  cheeks.  In  men  they  effect  a  radical 
cure  in  all  cases  arising  from  mental  worry, 
overwork  or  excesses  of  whatever  nature. 
Pink  Pills  are  sold  iD  boxes  (never  in  loose 
bulk)  at  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for 
12.50,  and  may  be  had  of  all  druggists,  or  di- 
rect by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine 
Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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The  Synchronograph. 


In  a  paper  before  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers,  on  the 
synchronograph,  A.  C.  Creehore  and 
G.  O.  Squier  say: 

It  is  of  interest  to  inquire  what  ef- 
fects a  system  of  telegraphy  capable 
of  sending  continuously  3,000  words  a 
minute  would  have  on  the  existing 
methods.  To  take  a  single  example  of 
the  business  between  New  York  and 
Chicago,  where  about  40,000  letters 
are  carried  daily,  it  would  require  but 
two  lines  in  continuous  operation  to 
handle  the  entire  business.  At  present 
it  takes  three  days  to  receive  by  mail 
a  business  reply  between  New  York 
and  Chicago.  This  transmission  by 
machine  telegraphy  could  be  accom- 
plished easily  the  same  day. 

Among  the  possibilities  is  the  simul- 
taneous publication  of  the  same  news- 
paper in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. For  example,  in  an  edition  of  a 
daily  paper  having  twelve  pages  and 
eight  columns  per  page,  making  ninety- 
six  columns  in  all,  there  are  less  than 
185,000  words.  At  the  rate  of  3,000 
words  per  minute  it  would  only  require 
about  an  hour  to  transmit  the  entire 
contents  of  the  paper.  This  calcula- 
tion furthermore  assumes  that  the 
whole  paper  is  uniformly  printed  in 
fine  type.  It  would  require  a  single 
operator,  working  by  hand  and  aver- 
aging twenty  words  per  minute,  over 
six  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each  to 
send  this  amount. 

The  system  proposed  is  especially 
adapted  to  meet  the  demands  of  this 
class  of  business;  for  the  great  flexibil- 
ity of  the  alternating  current,  as  em- 
ployed, permits  if  necessary  consider- 
able amounts  of  power  to  be  transmit- 
ted over  the  line  which  may  be  used  for 
making  simultaneous  manifold  copies 
of  the  same  dispatches  in  each  of  widely 
separated  cities.  In  this  manner  each 
of  the  several  newspaper  company 
subscribers  in  each  city  receives  the 
identical  service  with  the  minimum  de- 
lay, since  each  copy  received  is  an  orig- 
inal. Each  additional  subscriber  to 
this  service  represents  no  appreciable 
expense  to  the  company,  since  it  re- 
quires but  another  receiving  needle. 
Furthermore,  the  use  of  the  alternat- 
ing current  permits  the  line  to  be  used 
quadruplex  at  very  rapid  speeds,  that 
is,  four  entirely  different  dispatches 
may  be  sent  over  one  wire  at  the  same 
time,  two  in  each  direction,  and  any 
number  of  copies  of  one  or  all  the  dis- 
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patches  may  be  received  independently 
at  the  same  time. 

It  is  thought  that  a  telegraph  com- 
pany of  the  future  will  fulfill  a  some- 
what different  function  from  the  pres- 
ent ones.  The  company  will  own  its 
wires  and  rights  of  way  as  now,  but 
the  tendency  of  the  offices  proper  will 
be  to  transmit  and  receive  letters  al- 
ready prepared  rather  than  to  under- 
take the  preparation  of  the  letters  as 
well.  The  income  of  the  company  will 
be  derived  from  the  rent  of  its  lines  at 
a  fixed  price  per  minute,  or  a  fixed 
price  per  hundred  words.  The  service 
of  the  telegraph  office  then  becomes 
like  that  of  the  post  office,  its  duty 
being  to  receive  and  deliver  letters  al- 
ready prepared,  as  the  post  office  does. 
The  difference  between  the  two  offices 
is  in  the  manner  in  which  this  is  ac- 
complished. The  telegraph  office  be- 
comes a  post  office  which  employs  an 
electric  current  in  a  copper  wire  to 
carry  its  letters  instead  of  a  railroad 
train.  The  advantages  in  point  of 
speed  of  delivering  letters  by  the  for- 
mer method  are  apparent.  Instead  of 
requiring  twenty-four  hours  to  deliver 
letters  between  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, it  will  require  but  a  few  hours 
at  most,  and  make  it  possible  to  re- 
ceive a  reply  the  same  day.  It  is  prob- 
able that  such  a  system  would  take 
more  business  from  the  present  postal 
system  than  any  other;  for  when  tele- 
graph letters  can  be  sent  at  reasonable 
rates  comparable  with  postage,  in  a 
few  hours  instead  of  many  days,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  present  post  office  busi- 
ness will  be  diverted.  More  than  this, 
when  business  can  be  done  with  greater 
facility  than  at  present,  the  total  vol- 
ume of  business  will  undoubtedly  be  in- 
creased, because  transactions  may  take 
place  in  a  day  which  formerly  required 
a  week. 

It  is  understood  that  these  telegraph 
letters  are  sent  by  mail  in  envelopes  in 
the  usual  manner,  except  that  the  en- 
velope contains  the  prepared  message 
ready  to  be  sent  through  the  transmit- 
ter, and  thus  the  telegraph  office  be- 
comes relieved  of  the  preparation  of 
the  letters  which  is  not  strictly  a  part 
of  its  business.  When  the  system 
comes  into  general  use,  business  offices 
will  have  their  own  perforators,  and  it 
will  become  necessary  for  the  operator 
to  learn  the  telegraph  alphabet  as  a 
part  of  his  preparation  as  a  stenogra- 
pher and  typewriter.  The  three-key 
perforating  machine  is  comparatively 
inexpensive,  but  undoubtedly  a  ma- 
chine could  be  devised  at  an  early  date, 
as  an  attachment  to  the  present  type- 
writer, for  the  purpose  of  perforating 
letters  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
being  written  by  the  typewriter  in  the 
usual  way.  This  could  be  constructed 
to  operate  by  the  use  of  electro-mag- 
nets, and  can  be  attached  to  a  type- 
writer without  interfering  in  any  way 
with  its  operation. 

The  telegraph  line  of  the  future  will 
comprise  substantial  poles  carrying  a 
few  copper  wires  worked  to  their  full 
capacity  for  transmitting  electric  sig- 
nals. The  cost  of  maintenance  of  such 
a  line  when  once  constructed  will  be 
little  more  than  for  an  ordinary  iron 
wire  now  used,  while  its  carrying  ca- 
pacity for  intelligence  at  3,000  words 
per  minute  simplex  will  be  about  equal 
to  160  wires  used  for  hand  transmis- 
sion simplex.  By  duplexing  the  line, 
the  carrying  capacity  is  doubled  and 
becomes  6,000  words  per  minute,  which 
is  about  equal  to  160  wires  worked  du- 
plex, or  to  80  wires  worked  by  hand 
quadruplex. 

— Word  comes  from  Hermosillo,  Mexico,  that 
'the  formal  transfer  of  the  Sonora  railway  to 
the  Southern  Pacific  by  the  Santa  Fe  took 
place  June  1.  It  is  announced  that  substan- 
tial improvements  will  be  made.  It  is  also 
stated  that  Hugh  Tudor  Richards,  formerly 
general  manager  of  the  Sonora  railway  and 
holder  of  a  concession  for  orange  lands,  has 
procured  an  option  on  the  Occidental  railway 
of  Sinaloa.  Richards  represents  a  syndicate 
whose  intention  is  to  complete  the  road  to 
Durango  antl  also  make  its  port  terminus  in 
the  harbor  recently  discovered  by  Colonel 
Wrotnosky,  twenty  miles  south  of  Altata,  at 
the  new  moutii  of  the  Culiacan  river. 


—A  Russian  correspondent  informs  London 
Machinery  Markets  "  that  there  is  now  a  great 
opening  for  locomotives  and  wagons  in  Russia. 
He  states  that  the  Russian  railways  require 
800  locomotives  at  once,  and  more  than  1,000 
wagons  annually,  and  he  suggests  that  a 
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company  should  be  formed  with  a  capital  of 
about  3,000,000  rubles  to  establish  wagon  and 
locomotive  works  near  the  newly  discovered 
iron  and  coal  mines  in  the  south  of  the  empire. 
Such  a  company,  he  estimates,  might  fairly 
expect  to  receive  dividends  of  from  15  to  20 
per  cent." 

— In  a  letter  from  James  J.  Hill  to  a  West- 
ern senator  on  the  remarkable  increase  in  the 
export  trade  in  flour  to  China  and  Japan,  Mr. 
Hill  stated  that,  of  the  last  year's  crop  of 
wheat  of  the  Pacific  coast  States,  about 
28,000,000  bushels  or  its  equivalent  in  flour 
has  gone  across  the  Pacific  to  make  bread  for 
Asiatic  consumers.  This  is  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  whole  crop  of  that  region  and  the  effect 
of  this  new  commercial  movement  has  been  to 
raise  the  price  of  wheat  in  California,  Oregon 
and  Washington  materially.  Of  the  gain  of 
20  to  25  cents  per  bushel  in  present  prices 
over  the  lowest  range  in  recent  years,  Mr. 
Hill  attributes  15  to  IS  cents  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Pacific  wheat  from  European 
markets.  Mr.  Hill  errs,  however,  in  allowing 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  his  letter  that 
the  entire  new  movement  of  flour  to  Asiatic 
countries  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  line  of  Japanese  steamers  sailing 
from  Seattle  in  connection  with  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad.  The  real  fact  is  that 
these  Japanese  boats  have  thus  far  taken  out 
only  three  cargoes,  and  that  a  large  part  of 
those  cargoes  consisted  of  flour  coming  over 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  to  Seattle. 
Without  the  help  of  the  Northern  Pacific  the 
steamers  would  not  have  been  able  to  get  car- 
goes. The  new  Japanese  line  is  maintained 
in  part  by  a  subsidy  from  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  materially  reduced  the 
ocean  freight  rate,  but  a  reduction  of  perhaps 
10c  a  barrel  on  three  cargoes  of  flour  by  no 
means  accounts  for  the  great  Asiatic  demand. 
That  demand  has  been  growing  steadily  for  a 
number  of  years.  But  this  comparatively  new 
commercial  movement  seems  destined  in  time 
to  absorb  the  whole  wheat  surplus  of  the 
Pacific  coast  States,  and  to  maintain  a  price 
for  wheat  in  those  States  equal,  at  least,  to 
that  which  prevails  in  Chicago  and  Duluth. 
The  benefits  to  the  agricultural  communities 
and  to  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  Pacific 
coast  will  be  very  great.  An  addition  of  10c 
to  30c  per  bushel  in  the  selling  price  of  wheat 
in  that  region  means  a  large  measure  of  pros- 
perity to  the  whole  community. 


WATERPROOF 


TRADE 


Cold  Water  F»eiint. 

A  substitute  for  Oil  Paint  and  Whitewash.  Fire- 
proof and  Wea  I  tier-proof.  Whiter  (unless  tinted) 
than  any  oil  paint  can  be,  and  rovers  more  than 
t\vi"«"  the  surface  to  the  pound.  A  dry  powder, 
ready  for  use  when  mixed  with  cold  water.  The 
lient  and  Cheapest  Primer  for  Oil  Paint.  Made 
in  White  and  Colors.  WM.  ISURI),  Sole  Agent, 
23  Davis  Street,  Koom  11,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AUSTRALIAN  SALT  BUSH. 


THE  FORAGE  PLANT  FOR  ALKALI  SOILS. 


TRUMBULL    &  BBEBE, 

Growers,  Importers  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS/TREES  &  PLANTS, 

419-431  SANSOME  STREET, 
Catalogue  Free  on  Application.  |  San  Francisco. 

NAVEL  ORANGE  GROVES. 

Owing  to  old  age  and  inability  to  work,  I  would 
now  sell  a  half  interest  in  two  or  three  Navel 
Orange  Groves,  near  town,  at  much  less  than 
their  value  and  on  very  easy  terms  to  the  right 
kind  of  a  younger  man,  to  work  and  manage  them. 
An  unequaled  opportunity  for  an  industrious  man 
to  secure  a  competence  without  risk.  Would  now 
sell  a  tine  bearing  grove  near  town  at  but  one-half 
of  its  present  value  and  on  unusually  favorable 
terms.  Address 

GEN.  J.  II.  FOUNTAIN,  Riverside,  Cal. 

NOW  SPRAY  YOUR  ORCHARDS. 

I  contract  to  do  it  for  you, 
or  I  will  sell  you  the  best 
machines  in  the  world  to 
spray  or  whitewash  with 
yourself.     Catalogue  free. 

WM.  WAINWRIGHT, 
1411  Jackson  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Tel.  No.  Sutter  2053. 


RUPTURE, 

7 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele, 
Piles,  Fissure, Fistula, 
Ulceration,  etc.,  cured 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  J9"NO  PAY  UNTIL 
CUKED.=©ft  Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTERFIELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TREE  WASH, 


OLIVE  DIP. 


— A  press  dispatch  announces  that  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  Los  Angeles  Railway  Com- 
pany, capitalized  at  $420,000,000,  was  incor- 
porated at  Dakota  City,  Neb.,  last  week.  It 
plans  to  build  a  line  from  the  Missouri  river 
to  the  Pacific. 


"Greenback"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \A1.   JrtCK-SON    dfc  GO. 

8ole  Agents.     -      -      No.  236  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Mind  this.   It  makes  no  difference, 

Chronic, 
Acute,  or 
Inflammatory 

of  the  Muscles,  Joints,  and  Bones  is  cured  by 


RHEUMATISM 


A  SMALL  THRESHING  MACHINE 


Something  new  for  the  farmer,  who  can  now  do 
his  own  threshing,  with  less  help  and  power 
than  ever  before.   We  also  make  a  lull 
line  of  Sweep  Powers,  Tread 
Powers*  etc. 


The  COLUMBIA  Thresher 

has  ercat  capacity,  and  can  be  run 
by  light  power.  Send  for  illustrated 
Catalogue,  giving  testimonials. 


BELLE  CITY 
FEED  AND  ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS 

Made  In  all  sizes,  for  both  hand  and  power 
use.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List.    We  will  .send  latest  publica- 
tion on  Ensilage  to  uU  who  write  lor  It. 


BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO.  RJ!^  Ze. 


HAY  PRESS 


A  Fast  and  Smooth  Baler 

Address  GEO.  EftTEL  &  CO.,  Quincy.  111.,  U.  S.  A. 


THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

This  machine  should  be  well  considered 
by  agents  and  prospective  purchasers  in 
any  rountry.  It  is  by  far  the  cheapest  first- 
diss  hay  and  straw  baler  in  the  market. 
It  is  an  all-steel  press  on  the  Inside,  sup- 
ported with  a  hardwood  frame  on  the  out- 
side, the  best  combined  construction  for 
strength  and  durability  yet  produced.  Never 
fails  to  give  satisfaction.  No  better  selling 
machine  in  the  market.  Fully  warranted. 
Illustrated  catatogue  free.  Correspondence 
solicited.   Mention  this  paper. 

ESTABLISHED  1867. 
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Agricultural  Vicissitudes  in 
Australia. 


To  the  Editor  :— Copies  of  your 
paper  for  month  of  March  last  duly  to 
hand  by  last  mail  on  April  30.  Thanks 
for  your  kindness  in  publishing  my  let- 
ter (at  time  of  writing  I  had  no  idea 
you  would  do  so)  in  your  issue  of  March 
20.    Tt  has  brought  me  two  replies. 

When  I  wrote  you  in  February,  we 
had  just  previously  had  a  light  fall  of 
rain  and  were  in  hopes  of  more,  but 
there  was  not  enough  to  more  than 
freshen  the  trees  ;  the  heat  became  in- 
tense, water  failed,  and  citrus  trees 
felt  it  most  severely,  especially  twenty 
and  thirty-year-old  trees  ;  young  trees 
stood  it  very  well,  but  made  no  growth. 
Fortunately,  the  last  ten  days  of  April 
gave  us  about  4  inches.  The  ground 
was  so  dry  and  parched,  it  took  it  all 
in.  This  will  save  the  trees,  but  the 
crop  now  maturing  will  be  light  and 
fruit  rough.  This  rain  was  only  on  the 
coast ;  did  not  extend  more  than  100 
miles  inland,  just  over  the  mountain 
range.  Our  wheat  and  grazing  lands 
are  beyond  that,  and,  for  want  of  rain, 
are  in  a  fearful  state  ;  no  grass,  water 
scarce,  sheep  dying  by  thousands  daily 
and  no  help  for  it ;  plowing  at  a  stand- 
still ;  the  frosts  have  begun,  and  for 
next  four  or  five  months  there  will  be 
no  grass  of  any  use,  as  frost  will  cut  it 
off  as  fast  as  it  shows.  We  have  every 
prospect  of  a  cold,  dry  winter  before 
us.  Those  who  can  remember  back 
fifty  years  and  more  say  they  never 
knew  so  dry  a  time.  If  rain  should  fall 
this  month,  there  would  be  time  for 
wheat  sowing,  as  it  can  be  done  to  end 
of  June.  The  quantity  of  land  under 
crop  would  be  limited.  This  year  we 
are  supposed  to  have  produced  enough 
wheat  for  our  own  consumption,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  experience — forty- 
seven  years — which  dates  from  1853.  I 
question  if  we  shall  have  enough  for  our 
own  wants  in  1897-98  harvest.  It  is 
rare  to  have  two  good  years  following. 
The  last  harvest  surprised  everyone.  I 
presume  you  are  aware  the  wheat  crops 
were  a  failure  in  South  Australia  and 
Victoria— both  wheat   exporting  col- 


Hcrse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

1  Safe  Spppdf  and  Positive  Cart 
The  Safe**,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horiei 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC-   Impostible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  |  ,50  par  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use. .  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 
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A  Gonscieitiiaus  Farmer. 

He  lives  la  Indiana.  After  some  one  bad  per* 
suaded  bim  to  buy  -mother  colled  spring  fence,  ho 
batisfled  binjself  that  it  int'riiured  on  the  Pujro 
Company's  pai.-nts.  Then  he  wrote  asking  us  to 
name  a  reasonable  royalty .  on  payment  of  which  he 
mi^h:  he  allowed  to  us*-  it,  and  hereafter  he  will 
buy  of  t  he  ligbtfal  owners. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich, 


A  HEALTHY  SKIN 
MEANS  A  HEALTHY  SHEEP. 

THE  NON-POISONOUS 

ZENOLEUM  I 

SHEEP  DIP  INSURES  THAT. 

No  Lice,  No  Ticks,  No  Scab. 

Clean  Skin,  Fine  Fleece,  Better  Price. 

Sureut,  Safest,  Cheapest,  Best. 
Write  for  price  and  proof.  Agenta  wanted. 

Zenner-Raymond  Disinfectant  Co., 

87  Atwater  Street,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

>mv-i^'  ..  . 


onies  ;  never  such  failure  known  before. 
To  supply  their  shortage  both  colonies 
are  taking  N.  S.  Wales  wheat  over  the 
back  borders;  while,  to  make  up  for  it, 
your  Californian  and  Canadian  folks  are 
pouring  supplies  into  our  sea  ports, 
thus  keeping  our  prices  moderate.  If 
the  rains  keep  off  until  end  of  June, 
those  who  have  wheat  in  the  country 
parts  will  hold  for  local  markets,  and 
quite  right,  too. 

In  my  last  I  mentioned  our  fruit 
growers  were  talking  of  establishing  a 
co-operative  company.  They  are  still 
talking,  and  it  will  end  in  talk.  They 
have  managed  to  formulate  a  pros- 
pectus of  a  company,  with  a  capital  of 
£80,000  ($150,000)  ;  but  there  it  sticks, 
and  is  likely  to.  We  have  what  they 
call  "fruit  growers'  unions'' — some- 
thing on  the  lines  of  your  Granger  so- 
cieties, I  think.  I  joined  one  and  paid 
for  two  years,  got  disgusted  and  gave 
it  up,  as  I  found  it  more  talk  than  work, 
They  had  not  a  single  paper  or  book  on 
fruit  growing,  though  the  Government 
allowed  them  pound  (£l)  for  pound  on 
what  money  they  raised.  They  did  pur- 
chase a  microscope  and  began  to  dis- 
cover any  amount  of  fruit  diseases,  un- 
til I  told  them  through  the  press  that  1 
thought  we  had  enough  diseases,  and  to 
start  and  find  a  cure.  This  reminds  me: 
I  notice  you  are  about  introducing  a 
"  fruit  pest  bill."  Some  two  years  ago 
a  draft  bill  was  prepared  by  our  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  submitted 
to  our  growers,  who  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  It  has  been 
shelved  for  a  time,  but  it  is  likely  to  be 
brought  forward  shortly.  A  deputa- 
tion— of  which  I  formed  one,  so  I  can 
vouch  for  the  correctness  of  what  I  am 
about  to  state — waited  on  the  Minister 
to  confer  about  the  bill.  One  of  the 
deputation  gave  his  views  as  follows 
(his  own  words):  "  He  objected  to  the 
bill;  it  was  not  required  at  the  present 
time;  we  only  sent  50  per  cent  of  the 
fruit  the  orchards  produce,  and  our 
markets  were  glutted.  What  would 
be  the  result  if  we  were  compelled  by 
law  to  keep  our  orchards  clean  and 
free  from  pests  ?  Be  believed  the  insects 
were  sent  by  Protidenee  to  limit  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit."  This  gentleman  is  a 
man  of  education,  has  about  200  acres 
orchard  and  large  area  of  other  land. 

You  must  not  imagine  from  the  pre- 
ceding that  we  are  deficient  of  men  of 
enterprise.  Instance  the  following:  In 
our  town  of  Panamatta  three  years 
ago  some  twenty  public-spirited  towns- 
men, to  assist  the  fruit  growers  and 
relieve  the  glutted  market,  joined  and 
formed  a  jam  company.  At  the  end  of 
first  year  they  reported  a  profit  of  30 
per  cent  on  capital,  and  issued  a  note 
to  increase  the  capital  four  fold.  Think- 
ing it  was  a  good  thing,  I  was  inclined 
to  take  shares,  but  first  went  to  the 
factory  and  saw  the  managers — an  old 
man  and  wife,  seventy  years  of  age 
each,  assisted  by  an  elderly  lady  and 
young  girl.  I  fancy  the  wife  was  boss. 
Machinery:  two  pans,  to  contain  about 
100  each,  and  a  paring  machine. 
This  quite  satisfied  me.  I  took  no 
shares.  The  company  continued  a  sec- 
ond year  and  burst  up  and  the  stock- 
holders lost  their  rnoney.  The  capital 
was  $1000.  Just  imagine:  To  start  a  jam 
factory  to  relieve  the  glut  on  a  capital 
of  $1000  !  I  may  tell  you  in  this  com- 
pany were  a  bank  manager,  doctor, 
lawyers,  soft-goods  man  and  fruitgrow- 
ers. The  above  are  facts,  though  I  have 
treated  the  affair  as  a  joke. 

Don't  imagine  we  have  no  re.al  pluck. 
Four  persons  twelve  years  ago  sent 
10,000  sheep,  cattle  and  horses  to  West 
Australia,  three  weeks'  journey  by 
steamer,  to  start  stock  raising  ;  landed 
stock  all  right,  but  lost  1400  sheep  by 
poison  plant,  value  £2000.  Four  years 
ago  lost  by  flood  £4000  worth  of  stock. 
Twelve  mouths  ago  two  of  the  partners 
died.  Up  to  date  £45,000  ($225,000) 
have  been  spent,  not  reckoning  value 
of  wool  and  stock  sold.  All  this  twelve 
years  not  1  cent  dividend  has  been  paid, 
but  we  hope  to  have  one  next  year,  as 
matters  are  on  the  mend.  We  lease 
about  1,500,000  acres  of  land  for  graz- 
ing, as  there  are  three  stations,  and 
the  stock  is  increasing  yearly. 

James  Cocks. 

Sorrento,  Seven  Hills,  New  South 
Wales. 


An  Aztec  rianuscript  Found  in 
Iowa. 


The  archaeological  museum  at  the 
Ohio  State  University  has  become  pos- 
sessed of  an  Aztec  manuscript — the 
fifth  so  far  known  to  be  in  existence  in 
the  entire  world,  and  the  only  one  now 
in  America,  the  others  all  being  in 
European  museums.  J.  T.  Griffith,  a 
laboring  man,  of  Fairfield,  Iowa,  while 
engaged  in  excavating,  brought  to 
light  what  was  apparently  an  ordinary 
chunk  of  wood,  except  that  its  surface 
was  encrusted  with  a  coating  of  pitch. 
The  object  was  found  about  3  feet  be- 
low the  surface,  the  dimensions  being  1 
foot  in  length  by  8  inches  in  width,  and 
5  or  6  inches  in  thickness.  A  stroke 
with  the  pick  caused  it  to  break  open, 
revealing  a  space  that  had  been  scooped 
out  of  the  center,  in  which  lay  a  roll  of 
birch  bark,  covered  on  one  side  with 
strange  looking  hieroglyphics.  The 
bark  is  of  extreme  thinness,  and  is  of 
the  character  which  was  ordinarily  em- 
ployed by  the  Aztecs  in  their  writings. 
The  hieroglyphics  are  made  with  red 
pigment,  and  remain  fresh  and  distinct. 
The  natural  color  of  the  bark  is  also 
well  preserved.  The  three  pieces  into 
which  the  manuscript  is  divided  are 
from  3  to  4  inches  long  and  from  2  to  3 
inches  wide.  The  edges  are  broken  in 
two  or  three  places,  impairing  a  por- 
tion of  the  writing. 

The  wooden  case  in  which  the  manu- 
script was  inclosed  is  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation.  It  is  of  hickory  and  the 
inside  is  charred.  It  had  bpen  rudely 
fashioned  with  a  stone  ax.  But  for  its 
coating  of  pitch  it  must  long  since  have 
gone  to  decay  and  its  precious  contents 
with  it.  Accompanying  the  relic  were 
two  photographs  of  the  spot  on  which 
it  was  found.  The  scene  is  an  open 
prairie,  evidently  the  extreme  sub- 
urbs of  the  little  city.  All  doubt  is  set 
at  rest  as  to  the  character  of  the  relic. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  Wc  per  line  per 
month. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 
BUY  THE  BEST. 


Mark. 


T>,H.H.H. 

Horse  Medicine! 

D.  D.  T.,  1868. 


Will  Remove  All  Callous  Lumps,  Spavins, 
Wind  Galls,  Ring  Bone,  Pole  Evil,  and  Will 
Cure  8weeney,  Scratches,  Sore  Shoulders, 
Distemper,  Contraction  of  Leaders,  Fistula, 
and  All  Blemishes  on  the  Horse. 

AS  A  FAMILY  LINIMENT,  IT  IS  THE  BEST 
IN  THE  WORLD. 


Do  not  be  deceived  by  unyone  who  says  he  has  as 
good  or  better  liniment  than  the  H.H.H.,  for  he  is 
an  impostor  and  you  will  surely  waste  your  money 
If  you  buy  it.  Insist  on  having  the  H.H.H.  and  no 
other.  Examine  every  bottle  to  see  if  the  name  of 
Henry  H.  Moore  is  on  label  pasted  on  bottle,  and 
the  lirm  name  Is  on  outside  cover  of  wrapper,  be- 
fore you  buy  it. 


Manufactured  by 

H.   H.  flOORE  &  SONS, 
Cor.  Sutter  St.  and  Miner  Ave., 

STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA. 


$10 


FOR  THE  ON- 
ly  perfect  Incu- 
bator made. 
Freight  Prepaid 
to  your  nearest 
Railroad  Station 
or  Steamer  Landing.  The 
finest  Incubator  Catalogue 
ever  issued  mailed  free  if  you 
write  and  mention  this  paper 
PETALTJMA  DTCITBATOR  CO.,  PeUlnma,  Cal- 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  B.  BDKKK,  tUK  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holstelns. 
winners  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest:  Jerseys  and  Durhanis 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  RegiBt'd  Berkshires. 

.JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  beet 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock:  also  Thoroughbred  Hugs 
and  Poultry.  William  Nilcs  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.  Breeders  anil  Exporters.  Established  In  lslt). 

JERSEYS- -The  best  A.  J.  C.  C  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
aud  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  yearB,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Miuor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Slock  aud  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 

BBND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 

THIRTEEN  EGGS  FOR  *1  OR  10t>  I  OK  «6. 

Stock  from  tl  up,  all  breeds.  Carman  Bros., 
Campbell,  Cal. 

WILLI  V  M  NILES  &  CO. .Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearlv 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers:  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Oal. 
Send  for  illustrated  aud  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Slock:  Thoroughbreds.    Wm.  Niles  tt  Co., 

Los  Angeles.  Cal.    Established  iu  ISTIi. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Liuden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 

CHAN.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poiaud-China  Hogs.   Box  283.  Stockton. 


Sheep. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird  s  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  aud 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  limes,  correspondence  solicited. 

C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure- bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELL  A  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Coille  Shepherd  Dogs. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Rememiw 
tlu  Bat  tt  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  9t.,     Oakland,  Cal 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS ) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Cocoanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  iu  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
'{Set  Analyst*  in  Oal.  Dairy  Akk^ii  Report  for  UMJ 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  Calilornia  St.,  San  Francisco. 
COCOANUT  OIL  CM K.E. 

The  Best  Feed  for  Stock.  Chickens  and  Pigs. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by  EL  DORADO  LINSEED 
OIL  WORKS  CO.,  208  California  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  680,  Lor  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Berkshires  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  in  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competliton,  we 
won  18  premiums— B  firsts,  3  seconds,  5  sweepstakes- 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue. 


June  12,  1897. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  June  9,  1897. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

PRODUCE  RECEIPTS. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks  107,615 

Wheat,  ctls   79,538 

Barley,  ctls   56,630 

Oats,  ctls   2,475 

Corn,  ctls   4,790 

Rye,  ctls   360 

Beans,  sks   24,708 

Potatoes,  sks   11,381 

Onions,  sks   3,431 

Hay,  tons   2,490 

Wool,  bales   996 

Hops,  bales   124 


Since 
July  1,  '96. 


5,622,758 
10,630,842 
4,845,267 
532,725 
218,317 
187,898 
563,460 
1,084,467 
134,479 
136,394 
77,084 
7,545 


Same  Time 
Last.  Year. 


5,066,172 
10,108,470 
3,283,898 
629,421 
251,089 
99,740 
520,058 
1 ,028,686 
124,389 
131,880 
71,147 
11,738 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M-sks   91,536 

Wheat,  ctls   54,077 

Barley,  ctls   205 

Oats,  ctls  

Corn,  ctls   3,205 

Beans,  sks   154 

Hay,  bales   191 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  fbs   609 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pkgs   1,487 


Since  \Same  Time 
July  1,  '96.\  Last  Year. 


4,288,327 
9,938,587 
3,600,463 
33,290 
28,374 
390,183 
67,884 
16,628,249 
1,280,034 
2,781 
79,311 


3,454,845 
10,001,518 
2,270,762 
21,328 
29,280 
356,224 
60,394 
15,248,096 
1,906,920 
9.270 
80;71l 


Grain  Freights  and  Charters. 
There  is  not  much  doing,  so  far  as  reported, 
in  the  way  of  chartering  ships  in  the  grain- 
carrying  trade,  but  the  immediate  market  is 
in  a  little  better  shape  for  shipowners  than  it 
was  a  month  or  two  ago.  An  iron  ship  went 
under  engagement  to  load  grain  and  carry 
same  to  Cork  for  orders  to  United  Kingdom, 
Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk,  at  £1  per  ton  net. 
This  is  about  two  shillings  per  ton  better 
than  could  have  been  secured  a  fortnight  ago. 
On  the  other  hand,  vessels  seeking  charter 
for  August-September  loading  could  not  ob- 
tain as  much  at  this  date  as  was  realized  a 
few  months  ago  for  new  crop  business.  In  a 
few  instances  as  high  as  £1  6s  9d  was  ob- 
tained for  handy  iron  ships  to  arrive,  while  on 
same  ships  and  same  voyage  it  is  doubtful  if 
at  this  writing  much  over  £1  could  be  secured. 

GRAIN  CHARTERS. 

Tonnage  engaged.    Disengaged.     To  arrive. 

1897   22,438  89,403  278,747 

1896   25,803  59,124  226,354 

CHARTERS. 

British  ship  Crown  of  Denmark,  1987  tons, 
wheat  to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk, 
£1 ;  direct  port,  18s  9d. 

British  ship  Andelana,  2395  tons,  wheat  to 
U.  K..  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk,  £1,  net. 

Rajore,  British  ship,  1946  tons,  wheat  to 
U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk;  £1  5s, 
September  loading;  chartered  prior  to  arrival. 

Flour. 

This  market  is  showing  an  easy  tone,  and 
the  tendency  is  likely  to  continue  favorable  to 
buyers  for  some  months  to  come.  There  are 
no  heavy  stocks  in  store  at  present,  but  de- 
mand is  limited,  and  offerings  are  proving 
more  than  ample  for  immediate  requirements. 
As  soon  as  new  wheat  becomes  available  for 
milling,  increased  supplies  of  flour  may  be 
confidently  looked  for. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  00@3  15 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  20(5)3  35 

Country  grades,  extras   4  10@4  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  20@4  35 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  35@4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  00@4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  00@4  25 

Wheat. 

According  to  recent  developments,  the 
nearer  the  end  of  the  cereal  year  the  worse 
becomes  the  situation  for  the  selling  and  pro- 


ducing interest.  Harvesting  is  now  under 
way  in  most  portions  of  the  State,  and 
although  there  is  very  little  definite  data 
concerning  the  output,  enough  information 
has  been  received  to  justify  the  belief  that 
the  crop  in  most  localities  will  prove  better, 
as  regards  both  quality  and  quantity,  than 
was  thought  possible  a  month  or  six  weeks 
ago.  There  is  not  much  straw,  as  a  rule,  but 
the  heads  are  larger  and  better  filled  than 
was  generally  anticipated  would  be  the  case. 
Stocks  of  wheat  remaining  in  the  State  on  1st 
inst.,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Pro- 
duce Exchange,  were  87,000  tons  of  2000  lbs. 
each.  Including  the  95,000  barrels  of  flour 
reported  on  hand,  there  was  a  total  in  wheat 
and  its  equivalent  of  101,000  tons.  This  is 
nearly  double  the  quantity  many  operators 
and  dealers  expected  to  have  reported  on 
hand  on  the  1st  inst.  On  June  1st  a  year  ago 
stocks  of  wheat  and  its  equivalent  in  flour 
were  150,000  tons,  and  at  corresponding  date 
the  preceding  year  325,000  tons.  According  to 
the  data  now  at  hand,  the  wheat  crop  in  Cali- 
fornia for  1896  was  about  860,000  tons,  allow- 
ing an  exportable  surplus  of  540,000  tons.  This 
is  about  100,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  yield  for 
two  years  preceding,  and  200,000  tons  greater 
than  the  crop  of  1893.  Under  the  conditions 
of  the  past  few  months,  it  will  be  fortunate 
if  this  year's  yield  proves  equal  to  that  of 
last  season.  There  is  probably  some  increase 
in  the  acreage,  and  this  may  help  to  some  ex- 
tent in  swelling  the  aggregate.  A  soft  and 
unsatisfactory  market  for  sellers  was  expe- 
rienced most  of  the  week,  both  on  and  off 
Call  Board.  Trading  in  spot  or  sample  offer- 
ings was  exceedingly  light.  December  wheat 
closed  on  Saturday  last  at  $l.l!l%,  the  option 
on  Monday  recovering  to  11.20/4,  owing  to  a 
little  more  firmness  in  Eastern  centers.  There 
was  a  still  more  pronounced  recovery  on  Tues- 
day in  speculative  values  in  Chicago  and  New 
York,  and  a  corresponding  improvement  in 
Call  Board  prices  here,  but  spot  wheat  re- 
mained unchanged.  Wednesday  the  Eastern 
markets  were  easier,  and  speculative  values 
here  were  lower.  Spot  market  closed  very 
quiet. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1895-96.  1X96-97. 

Liv.  quotations           5s3d@5s4d  6s4d@6s5d 

Freight  rates               24K@27s  18@20s 

Local  market           $1.00(ffl.O2'/2  $1.22!4@l-30 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

The  following  clipping  from  Fairplati  will  be 
of  interest  to  producers,  showing  in  South 
America  a  state  of  affairs  almost,  if  not  fully, 
as  deplorable  as  that  lately  existing  in  In- 
dia : 

A  gentleman  who  has  .just  come  from  the  River 
Platte  tells  me  that  the  destruction  effected  by 
the  locusts  in  that  part  of  South  America  has 
been,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  fearful."  He  believes 
that  not  more  than  50,000  tons  of  grain  will  be 
available  for  shipment.  The  locusts,  he  says, 
were  in  great  force  last  October,  and  the  visita- 
tion seemed  then  about  going  to  end;  but  in  De- 
cember, when  the  eggs  of  the  old  visitants  were 
hatched,  the  plague  became  far  worse  than  ever. 
The  insects  have  overrun  most  of  the  country,  and 
in  some  parts  are  to  be  met  advancing  over  the 
ground  in  a  compact  mass  from  1  to  3  feet  deep. 
Farms  have  been  devastated  on  all  sides,  and 
many  of  the  farmers,  upset  by  the  terrible  plague, 
have  committed  suicide;  in  fact,  suicides  have 
been  so  common  from  this  cause  that  they  are  not 
now  reported  so  freely  in  tne  press  as  they  were  at 
first.  Attempts  have  been  made  in  certain  parts 
to  stop  the  insects' advance  by  lines  of  fire;  but 
they  pass  over  the  fire,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  insects  being  consumed  and  practically  ex- 
tinguishing it,  the  others  passing  safely  over  and 
contiouing  the  onward  march.  At  times  thelocusts 
fly  from  place  to  place  in  clouds,  and  my  friend 
says  that  one  of  the  clouds  was  estimated  to  be  no 
less  than  fifteen  leagues  long  and  ten  leagues 
broad. 

STOCKS   OF    GRAIN    IN    THE  STATE. 

The  following  report  of  the  stocks  of  grain, 
flour,  etc.,  in  the  State  on  June  1st,  for  the 
years  named,  is  according  to  the  figures  of 
the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange : 

1897.  1898.  189:,. 

Flour,  bbls                    94,960  101,991  51.607 

Wheat,  ctls  1,733,880  2.655,340  6,306.340 

Barley,  ctls                 758,600  1.043,540  714,440 

Oats,  ctls                     81,980  78,500  108,'.i6(> 

Rye,  Ctls                       21,360  17.100  1,180 

Corn, ctls                       61,280  103,460  65,310 

Beans,  ctls                 505,730  369,396  65,819 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.22^@1.19. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  @  . 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 


OUR  VEHICLE  DEPARTMENT. 


COBB    &    H  ESSEL/VIEYER, 

Mechanical  Engineers, 

421  MARKET  ST.,  SAiN  FRANCISCO, 

Make  Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  for 
SUGAR  MILLS  /\IND  SUGMR  MILL  mACHINERY. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Everything  in  Connection  with  BEET  SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 


"MINNIE, 

s 


»  ALL  STEEL 
BINDER.  .  . 


The  only  LARGE  binder  made 

LEVEL,  LONG,   LIGHT  PITMAN; 
SINGLE  LEVER  LIFT, 
GREATEST  RANGE  OF  REEL 
ADJUSTMENT. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

421  AND  433  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 


Carts,  -    -  - 

$15  to 

$25 

Road  Wagons,  - 

$35  to 

$50 

Top  Buggies,  - 

$50  to 

$75 

Surreys,  -    -  - 

$125 

Farm  Wagons,  - 

$50  to 

$75 

Board,  December  wheat  sold  at  $1.21^fgl.20. 

California  Milling  {1  30  @1  35 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  22y,&\  25 

Oregon  Valley   1  22V4(*1  2754 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  20  @1  35 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  20  @1  30 

Barley. 

Stocks  of  barley  in  the  State  on  the  1st  of 
the  month,  according  to  the  Produce  Ex- 
change statement,  were  38,000  tons.  On 
June  1,  1896,  they  were  52,000  tons;  on  June 
L,  1895,  36,000  tons  and  on  June  1,  1894,  69,000 
tons.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  barley 
now  remaining  is  of  high  grade,  even  bright 
feed  being  in  rather  limited  stock.  Most,  if 
not  all,  the  desirable  Old  Brewing  will  likely 
be  required  before  new  stock  will  be  suitable 
for  malting.  Choice  to  select  old  was  quite 
steadily  held,  but  market  for  common  quali- 
ties lacked  firmness.  Option  market  dis- 
played little  life,  with  slight  fluctuations  in 
speculative  values. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  68%@68c. 

May,  1898,  delivery,   @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  December  feed  sold  at  68c. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   70  @  72V4 

Feed,  fair  to  good   67V4®  70 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   80  @  87H 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

Oats. 

The  quantity  remaining  in  California  on 
1st  inst.  is  given  at  4100  tons,  as  against  3900 
tons  a  year  ago,  5500  tons  on  June  1,  1895,  and 
5400  tons  on  June  1,  1804.  For  fair  to  medium 
grades  of  feed  oats,  these  constituting  the 
bulk  of  supplies,  the  market  is  weak  at  the 
quotations,  with  buyers  operating  very 
lightly.  Prospects  are  that  business  in  this 
cereal  will  continue  slow  for  a  month  or  so,  or 
until  new  crop  begins  to  come  forward  in 
wholesale  quantity.  There  is  little  inquiry 
for  milling  oats  and  very  few  offering.  Ow- 
ing to  scarcity  of  Surprise,  values  for  this 
variety  are  mainly  nominal. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  22tf@il  '27% 

Whi  te,  good  to  choice  1  07%@\  15 

White,  poor  to  fair   97%<3t\  05 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  07V4@1  15 

Milling  1  10  @1  15 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  40   @1  4.) 

Black  Russian   92%®  97/a 

Red   05   @1  15 

Corn. 

Not  much  activity  has  been  experienced  in 
this  cereal  since  last  issue,  and  the  general 
trend  of  values  was  to  more  ease,  although 
there  were  no  pronounced  changes  in  quot- 
able rates.  Business  was  mostly  in  Large 
Yellow,  with  Eastern  as  well  as  domestic 
offering.  Large  White  was  in  fair  supply. 
Small  Yellow  was  rather  firmly  held,  but 
could  not  be  placed  in  a  wholesale  way  at  full 
current  figures. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   95  ®  07% 

Large  Yellow   97%®\  02(4 

Small  Yellow  1  05  @1  10 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  1*  lb   —  @  — 

Kye. 

No  large  quantities  of  this  cereal  are  offer- 
ing at  present,  but  there  is  sufficient  for  the 
demand. 

Good  to  choice   92%®  85 

Buckwheat. 
Scarcely  anything  doing  in  this  product, 
and  consequently  little  upon  which  to  base 
values.    While  it  might  be  difficult  to  realize 


quotations,  jobbers  are  asking  still  higher 
figures. 

Good  to  choice  1  25  @1  35 

Silverskin  1  30  @1  40 

Beans. 

According  to  a  New  York  review  of  recent 
date,  the  Eastern  bean  market  shows  the  fol- 
lowing condition,  prices  stated  being  per  60- 
lb.  bushel : 

General  conditions  have  been  very  much  the 
same  as  last  week.  Trade  has  been  slow  through 
out,  but  the  lighter  receipts  have  checked  any 
serious  pressure  to  sell,  and  values  have  not 
changed  materially.  Sellers  have  been  quite 
willing  to  part  with  their  best  marks  of  Marrow  at 
$1.15,  but  have  refused  to  shade  that  figure  on 
strictly  fine  goods.  Medium  have  bad  so  narrow 
an  outlet  that  it  was  easy  to  bny  choice  quality  at 
90c.  Demand  for  Pea  has  also  been  light,  and 
slight  weakness  was  shown  at  times;  87^c  has 
become  an  outside  rate  for  strictly  choice  lots, 
while  a  little  less  has  been  accepted  in  a  few  in- 
I  stances.  Occasional  inquiries  for  White  Kidney 
have  kept  a  firm  market,  as  the  supply  is  light. 
Shippers  have  taken  a  moderate  quantity  of  Red 
Kidney  on  the  basis  of  $1.77Vj(al.80  generally,  and 
the  feeling  is  steady.  Remaining  stocks  here  and 
in  the  interior  are  lighter  than  usual  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  A  little  more  interest  in  Yellow 
Eye,  but  holders  experience  dirtlculty  in  advanc- 
ing prices.  The  recent  slight  improvement  in 
Lima  is  well  maintained,  but  trade  is  mostly  of  a 
jobbing  character;  quotable  at  $1.22'8@1.25.  Green 
Peas  have  shown  continued  weakness  because  of 
the  dullness  of  trade. 

The  market  in  this  center  has  remained 
very  quiet  since  last  review.  Aside  from  the 
shipments  of  Limas  noted  in  last  issue,  there 
has  been  no  outward  movement  of  conse- 
quence during  the  past  few  weeks.  While 
quotable  values  show  no  material  changes,  to 
effect  free  sales  of  such  varieties  as  are  in 
stock,  lower  figures  than  below  quoted  would 
have  to  be  accepted.  Red  Kidneys  and  Large 
Garbanzos  remain  too  scarce  to  justify  quot- 
ing. Of  the  various  kinds  on  which  values  are 
herewith  stated,  there  is  no  particular  scarc- 
ity of  any  variety. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  lbs   l  10  @1  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  00  @1  20 

Lady  Washington   90 

Butter,  small   1  00 

Butter,  large   1  40 

Pinks   1  00 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  70 

Reds   1  30  @1  40 

Red  Kidneys  ;   —  <a  — 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  50 

Black-eye  Beans   l  65 

Horse  Beans   75 

Garbanzos,  large   —  ®  — 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00   Co) 2  25 


@1  10 
@1  10 
@1  60 
@1  10 


la  I  HI  I 

@1  75 
in  I 


Dried  Peas. 

Green  Peas  of  home  production  are  scarce. 
A  few  small  lots  of  Niles  Peas  have  lately 
sold  within  range  of  quotations  below  given. 

Green  Peas,  California  II  50   <ai  75 

Nlles  Peas   1  25  @1  50 

Bops. 

Late  mail  advices  from  New  York  furnish 
the  following  concerning  the  Hop  market  in 
that  center : 

Week  after  week  goes  by  without  noticeable  ex- 
pansion of  the  demand,  and  the  market  in  conse- 
j  iiueoee  is  in  a  dull,  lifeless  condition,  with  enough 
|  holders  anxious  to  secure  custom  to  keep  values 
I  unsettled  and  weak.   There  are  no  present  Indica- 
j  tions  that  England  will  want  much  more  of  our 
stock  this  season,  and,  while  brewers  are  using  up 
I  a  fair  quantity  of  hops,  their  holdings  are  still  too 
1  large  to  compel  them  to  make  many  fresh  pur- 
chases.   It,  therefore,  looks  as  if  business  will 
continue  slack  unless  some  change  in  crop  pros- 
pects should  stimulate  speculative  buying.  On 
such  sales  as  are  making  former  prices  are  gener- 
erally  realized,  but  it  is  probable  that  some  con- 
cession would  be  made  on  the  common  and  medium 
qualities  which  comprise  a  large  part  of  the  re- 
maining stocks.    Our  top  figures   are  seldom 
reached,  as  thcro  are  very  few  strictly  choice 
growths  remaining  In  first  hands.    Advices  from 
the  hop  yards  in  this  State  aud  on  the  Pacific 
coast  are  generally  quite  favorable. 

In  spot  stocks  there  is  no  business  of  conse- 
quence doing,  and  not  likely  to  be  much  activ- 
ity during  the  balance  of  the  season.  Some 
contracting  is  reported  for  new  to  arrive  at 
8%f^l0c  for  California  growth,  about  same 
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range  of  values  for  Oregon's  and  at  ~yt(Q9c 
for  the  product  of  Washington  yards. 

Fair  to  choice.  1896  crop   8  @10 

Wool. 

The  inactivity  before  reported  in  these  col- 
umns is  still  existing  in  the  local  wool  mar- 
ket, and  from  same  causes  previously  stated. 
The  uncertainty  of  what  the  tariff  will  be  and 
when  it  will  go  into  effect  has  proven  a  seri- 
ous barrier  to  operations  in  domestic  fleeces. 
If  the  tariff  were  now  on,  manufacturers  and 
dealers  would  still  have  to  contend  against 
heavy  quantities  of  foreign  wools  and  woolens 
which  have  been  run  into  this  country  free  of 
duty  during  the  past  six  months.  Importers 
have  been  rushing  in  foreign  goods  by  the 
wholesale,  expecting  to  be  soon  restricted  by 
a  tariff.  There  is  suspicion  of  the  present 
delay  of  Congress  having  been  caused  by  the 
combined  pressure  of  large  importing  firms. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  13  ("15 

Northern  California,  free  U  ®13 

Mountain,  free  10  @13 

Northern  defective   <*  @1U 

San  Joaquin  foothill   9  @H 

San  Joaquin,  12  months   7  @  9 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  7  months         8  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

Oregon  Valley   gig 

Oregon,  Eastern  7VJ@10 

Hay  and  Straw. 

The  demand  continues  slow  for  Hay,  both 
new  and  old,  and  values  remain  at  a  low 
range.  If  estimates  prove  correct  of  this 
year's  crop  being  materially  lighter  than  east 
season,  a  firmer  tone  may  be  developed  later 
on,  but  the  chances  are  against  any  notewor- 
thy improvement  in  prices  in  the  near  future. 

NEW  F1AY. 

Wheat  7  Otto.  7  50 

Oat,  fair  to  good   |  {fig  6  50 

Alfalfa,  1st  cutting  &  0OC  5  50 

OLD  HAY. 

Wheat  1  «Xai0  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  T  OOglO  00 

Oat   6  0°@  8  50 

Rarlev   8  00®  8  50 

ciove?::.;.::;.:  «oo®  7w 

Stock  Hay   fS0***^ 

Compressed  f  00®  9  50 

New  Oat  «  00®  »  SO 

Straw,  f  bale   35®  50 

Ml  11k  tuffs. 

Bran  has  been  in  better  supply  than  for  sev- 
eral weeks  preceding,  and  market  was  a  little 
more  favorable  to  buyers.  Middlings  were 
not  offered  freely.  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled 
Corn  remained  about  as  last  quoted. 

Bran,  ^  ton  13  50®14  50 

Middlings  J7  00®19  00 

Barley,  Rolled  16  00@16  50 

Cornnleal  23  00®  - 

Cracked  Corn  21  50®  — 

Seeds. 

The  Mustard  Seed  market  is  showing  the 
same  firm  tone  as  reported  in  former  issue, 
but  there  is  no  business  of  moment  to  note. 
There  is  not  much  old  seed  now  offering.  It 
will  be  fully  two  months  before  new  will  be 
presented  for  sale  in  the  sample  market  in 
quotable  quantity.  Market  for  other  seeds 
is  displaying  no  activity  and  no  changes  in 
quotable  rates. 

Per  eU. 

Mustard,  Yellow  1  75@1  90 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  50@2  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  (XK<t2  25 

Flax  1  80®  1  75 

Per  lb. 

Canary  ,  2  ®2* 

Rape  2*®2X 

Hemp  3M®3W 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5K@5% 

Hags  and  Bagging. 

The  Grain  Bag  market  is  showing  a  little 
life,  but  no  particular  strength.  There  are 
no  fears  at  the  moment  of  a  bag  famine  being 
experienced  this  season.  Nearly  two  million 
Calcuttas  were  landed  here  by  steamer  one 
day  this  week.  The  factory  at  San  Quentin 
is  reported  to  have  resumed  operations,  but 
not  with  a  full  complement  of  hands.  In 
other  bags  and  bagging  there  is  no  notewor- 
thy trading. 

Calcutta  Grainbags,  buyer  July    5  @  5!; 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5  ®  5>8 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100   5  40  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  27  ®— 

Wool  sacks,  3H  lb  24  ®— 

Gunnies  10  (d> — - 

Bean  bags   4  @  4*4 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   7% 

Hides,  l'<  It.  and  Tallow. 

A  little  better  tone  prevailed  in  the  hide 
market,  due  mainly  to  a  prospective  tariff  on 
imports.  Pelts  showed  no  improvement. 
Tallow  remained  quotably  as  before. 

Honey. 

New-crop  honey  has  been  coming  forward 
quite  freely,  mostly  extracted,  with  demand 


slow  at  full  current  figures,  and  mainly  for 
local  use.  Some  inquiry  is  being  made  on 
foreign  account,  but  shippers'  ideas  of  values, 
so  far  as  expressed  this  season,  are  at  a  low 
range  and  under  any  prices  which  have  yet 
been  acceptable  to  producers.  This  year's 
product,  owing  to  its  generally  fine  quality, 
should  prove  very  desirable  to  European 
dealers,  and  it  is  hoped  they  will  see  their 
way  clear  to  bid  figures  which  will  allow  at 
least  a  fair  remuneration  to  apiarists. 

White  Comb,  1  lb  frames   9  @10 

Amber  Comb   5  @  7 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   4%®  5J< 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4   ®  4% 

Extracted,  Amber   3%®— 

Dark  Tule   2X®— 

Beeswax. 

This  commodity  is  in  light  stock,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  warrant  anticipating  large  sup- 
plies very  soon. 

Fair  to  choice,  f>  lb  25  @27 

Live  Stork  and  Meats. 
Market  for  beef  is  easy  in  tone,  with  sup- 
plies more  than  ample  for  present  needs. 
Mutton  ruled  about  as  last  quoted,  but  mar- 
ket lacked  firmness.  Hog  market  was  rather 
firm  at  the  low  prices  prevailing. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  f  lb   5Vt@ — 

Beer,  2d  quality   4V4®  5 

Beef,  3d  quality   4  ®— 

Mutton— ewes,  4®4(^c;  wethers   5  ®  5% 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  small  and  medium  3(4 

Hogs,  large  hard   3'3@  3H 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  @ — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4i<@  4tf 

Veal,  small,?  lb   6  ®  7 

Lamb,  spring,  f  lb   6  ®  6% 

Poultry. 

The  market  was  not  nearly  so  favorable  to 
sellers  as  during  preceding  week,  still  for 
choice  young  fowls,  large  and  fat,  tolerably 
good  figures  were  realized.  Four  carloads  of 
Eastern  poultry  arrived,  and  this  interfered 
with  the  sale  of  old  of  domestic  production. 
Some  extra  fine  chickens  and  young  ducks 
sold  above  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  very  small  broilers  failed  to  command 
lowest  quotation. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   — @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  f.  lb   11®  12 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   12(8  13 

Hens,  Cal.,  f»  doz  3  50@4  50 

Roosters,  old  4  00@4  25 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  6  00®7  00 

Fryers  4  50ffl5  Oil 

Broilers,  large  4  00®4  50 

Broilers,  small  2  00@3  00 

Ducks,  young,  f,  doz  3  50@5  50 

Ducks,  old  3  25®3  50 

Geese,  f>  pair   75®  I  00 

Goslings,  f  pair  1  00@1  25 

Pigeons,  Old,  f,  doz  1  25®  I  50 

Pigeons,  Young  1  25®  1  50 

Batter. 

There  has  been  a  further  hardening  of 
values  this  week  on  choice  to  select  qualities 
of  fresh,  both  creamery  and  dairy  product. 
Owing  to  warm  weather  and  an  absence  of 
green  feed  in  most  of  the  dairy  districts,  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  butter  now  being 
produced  is  of  high  grade.  On  ordinary  quali- 
ties, lacking  in  color  and  flavor,  or  otherwise 
defective,  the  market  could  not  be  said  to  be 
especially  favorable  to  sellers. 

Creamery  extras,  ft  lb  I8ft@i9 

Creamery  firsts  18  @ — 

Creamery  seconds  17  @17V4 

Dairy  select  17^@18 

Dairy  seconds  16  (d  17 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  13  ®15 

Mixed  store  11  @12 

NEW  HUTTEK — PACK  OK  1897. 

Creamery  in  tubs  16  ®17 

Pickled  roll  15  @17 

Dairy  in  tubs  14  @16 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  15  @16 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  12  @14 

Cheese. 

This  market  is  ruling  steady,  although  less 
active  than  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  aggregate 
of  supplies  in  the  wholesale  depots,  however, 
is  not  heavy.  Eastern  Cheddars  of  this 
season's  product  are  beginning  to  come  for- 
ward and  are  offering  from  second  hands  at 
12@13c. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   8  @  8H 

California,  good  to  choice   7J4®  8 

California,  fair  to  good   7  @  7% 

California,  "  Young  Americas"   8H®  9V4 

Kggs. 

A  few  strictly  select,  uniformly  white  and 
extra  large,  sold  to  fair  advantage,  such  being 
mostly  engaged  ahead  by  special  custom. 
With  this  exception,  the  market  was  devoid 
of  firmness  and  was  as  unfavorable  to  sellers 
as  previously  reported.  An  outside  specu- 
lative operator,  purchasing  on  ice  house  ac- 
count, bid  10%c,  retaining  the  privilege  of  re- 
jecting and  returning  all  the  eggs  which  did 
not  prove  satisfactory.  Probably  a  carload  or 
more,  mostly  store-gathered  stock,  was  se- 
cured on  these  terms.  Eastern  firsts  were 
offered  at  lV/^VZy,c  in  carload  lots  and  East- 
ern seconds  down  to  10c. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  14  @15 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  .12  @13 
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%      i-nrr  fruit  syrups    In  full  pint  bottles:  six  different  kinds;  one  doze 

rjAiinmil  I      1  case;  warranted  pare;  per  doz  

rUUnln.       f      Maine  Corn— Will  advance.   Tliis  week,  per  doz  

!      Table  Peaches   Ciiltinp's  Choice  Yellow  Peaches;  per  doz  

N         The  Packing  Company  puts  up  two  cheaper  grades  than  the  above. 


WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH. 

J.  M.  MOORE,  221  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


California,  good  to  choice  store  10K®11 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  ®10 

Oregon,  prime  10  ®10V4 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  10  ®12H 

Duck  eggs   124®  13 

Vegetables. 

Onion  market  was  amply  supplied  and  con- 
tinued favorable  to  buyers.  A  carload  of  to- 
matoes arrived  from  Mississippi  and  were 
offered  at  *2(S;'!.50  per  crate.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  the  venture  proves  profitable. 
Fresh  tomatoes  are  arriving  in  small  quanti- 
ties from  Vacaville  as  well  as  from  Los 
Angeles  section.  Asparagus  and  peas  were 
in  light  stock.  String  beans  and  squash  were 
plentiful  and  cheap. 

Asparagus,  choice,  ~f  box   2  00®  2  50 

Asparagus,  common,  f  box   75®  1  50 

Beans,  String,  V  lb   2®  3 

Beans,  Lima,  f  lb   — ®  — 

Beans,  Wax,  V  ft)   i%@  4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f  100   60(3  75 

Cauliflower,  ?t  doz   50®  — 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  large  box   1  25®  1  50 

Cucumbers,  Tt>  small  box   30®  60 

Egg  Plant,  ft  lb   — ®  — 

Garlic,  f,  ft)   \%®  2V4 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  f  lb   — ®  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  Tf>  lb   — @  — 

Okra.  Dried,  *  lb   10®  12* 

Onions,  Red,  f  cental   40®  50 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   — @  — 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  V  sack   1  00®  1  25 

Peas,  Green,  <p  sack   75®  1  00 

Pepper,  Bell,  V  large  box   — ®  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  f,  lb   — @  — 

Rhubarb,  f*  box    50®  75 

Squash,  Bay,  »  large  box   1  00®  1  25 

Squash,  Summer,  f,  small  box   40®  60 

Tomatoes,  Vacaville,  ¥  box   1  25®  1  75 

Potatoes. 

Market  for  old  potatoes  was  dull  and  weak, 
despite  limited  offerings.  Most  consumers 
and  dealers  are  now  giving  new  the  prefer- 
ence. Receipts  of  new  are  showing  increase, 
with  the  quality  improving,  and  prices  quite 
reasonable.  Values  will  be  probably  still 
lower  at  an  early  day. 

NEW  IN  SACKS. 

Early  Rose,  River,  f  cental   65®  90 

Peerless,  River   HO®  I  00 

Reds  River   — ®  — 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission  1  10®  1  25 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   — ®  — 

Burbanks,  River   90@1  25 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   — @  — 

Old  Burbanks,  Oregon   50®  80 

Carnet  Chile,  Oregon   — ®  — 

NEW  IN  BOXES. 

Earlv  Rose.  River,  V  cental   60®  75 

River  Burbanks   80®  1  10 

River  Peerless   70»  85 

The  Fruit  Market. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

There  has  been  a  better  display  the  current 
week  of  early  and  mid-summer  fruits  than  at 
any  previous  date  this  season.  Not  only  was 
there  an  increase  in  variety,  but  quantity, 
and  quality  of  nearly  all  kinds  previously 
quoted  showed  an  improvement.  Peaches  put 
in  an  appearance,  the  first  arriving  from  Vaca- 
ville and  Yuba  City,  but  only  a  few  were  re- 
ceived and  the  quality  was  not  what  could  be 
termed  desirable.  They  were  held  at  11.25© 
1.50  per  box,  and,  if  strictly  choice,  they 
would  at  this  early  day  in  the  season  have 
readily  commanded  the  figures  stated.  Apri- 
cots of  the  Moorpark  variety  were  on  market, 
but  only  in  very  limited  fashion,  although 
there  are  likely  to  be  free  offerings  within  a 
fortnight.  Royals  showed  better  condition 
than  previous  week,  both  as  to  size  and  ripe- 
ness, and  met  with  very  fair  custom.  Prin- 
gles  were  in  only  moderate  supply,  but  were 
not  much  sought  after.  Cherries  were  in  tol- 
erably large  receipt,  and  market  for  most  de- 
scriptions was  devoid  of  special  firmness. 
Royal  Annes  and  select  White,  desirable  for 
canning,  brought  best  figures.  Currants  were 
in  very  fair  request  at  the  ruling  rates. 
Gooseberries  were  hardiy  in  as  large  receipt 
as  previous  week,  but  only  large  and  choice 
met  with  prompt  custom.  Raspberries  sold  at 
a  slightly  lower  range,  but  market  could  not 
be  termed  weak.  Blackberries  continued  in 
rather  slim  supply,  and  such  as  were  in  tine 
condition  did  not  lack  for  buyers,  selling  at 
tolerably  good  figures.  Strawberries  were  in 
limited  stock  and  quotations  were  higher, 
with  market  firm  for  choice. 

Apples,  fancy.  4-tler,  per  box    ®   

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-lb  box    ®   

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-ft>  box    @   

Apples,  common,  green,  f*  25-lb  box...     30®  65 

Apricots,  Royal,  *  crate   50®  65 

Apricots,  Royal,  *  box   35®  50 

Apricots,  Pnngle.  V  box   25(iS  10 

Cherries,  Black,  choice  to  fancy,  f  box.  30Yn  35 
Cherries,  Black,  fair  to  good.  ~?  box  20®  30 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  f  ft)   4®  5V4 

Cherries,  White,  1>  lb   2®  4 

Cherries,  Red.  V  box   15®  25 

Peaches,  wrapped,  t»  box   I  00®  I  25 

Peaches,  unwrapped,  V  box   75(«  1  00 

Pears,  Green,  fl  box   50(g>  76 

Cherry  Plums,  ?  box   4()(«  65 

Blackberries,  f  crate   75«:  I  00 

Currants,  9  chest   2  50m  3  50 

Gooseberries,  common,  V  B>    1"'  1H 

Gooseberries,  Oregon.  Improved,  f  !t>. .    \%(n  2 

Cooseberrles,  English,  f  ft)   4®  5 

Raspberries,  f  chest   5  OOfm  7  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest   7  00®  9  00 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   3  50(a  6  00 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried  fruit  market  in  New  York  is  thus 
outlined  under  late  date  by  a  New  York  con- 
temporary : 

The  market  for  evaporated  apples  has  not  shown 
much  change  this  week.  Demand  has  been  less 
active,  but  prime  have  been  held  with  fully  as 
much  confidence,  and  market  continues  firm  at 
1:ib@4*c,  with  some  holders  unwilling  to  accept 
these  figures.  Fruit  closely  approximating  prime 
is  not  offered  except  at  relatively  high  figures, 
but  the  lower  grades,  as  well  as  fancy,  have  a  lim- 
ited outlet,  and  quotations  somewhat  nominal. 
Sun-dried  apples  in  light  supply,  but  not  wanted 
to  any  extent,  and  values  uncertain.  Small  sales 
of  chops  are  reported  about  as  quoted,  but  very 
few  large  desirable  lots  available.  Cores  and 
skins  have  only  a  moderate  Inquiry,  and  quota- 


lions  full  high  to  sell,  though  some  holders  ask 
higher  figures.  Raspberries  have  had  s  fair  call, 
at  12*c,  with  small  sales  a  fraction  higher. 
Blackberries  in  few  hands  and  held  firmly. 
Huckleberries  and  Cherries  in  light  demand  and 
nominal;  iDside  figures  would  doubtless  have  to 
be  shaded  to  force  business;  in  fact,  some  Huckle- 
berries have  sold  below  inside  quotation.  Califor- 
nia fruit  continues  to  move  freely  at  fairly  steady 
prices. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1896,  per  lb   9  ®U 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bags,  1896,  per  lb.  .  8  ..-in 
Peaches,  California,  1886,  peeled,  per  lb. . .  10  ®14 

Peaches,  Cal.,  1896,  unpeefed,  lb   6  @I0 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality.  .  24®  7 

The  local  market  for  evaporated  and  sun- 
cured  fruits  is  running  along  in  much  the  same 
fashion  as  for  several  weeks  preceding.  Stocks 
of  tree  fruits  generally  are  now  so  well  re- 
duced that  most  kinds  are  likely  to  be  wholly 
cleaned  up  by  the  time  the  new  season  fairly 
opens.  Jobbing  transactions  in  progress  are 
at  genarally  unchanged  values.  (Quotable 
rates  in  consequence  remain  practically  as 
last  noted.  With  stocks  insignificant,  both 
here  and  throughout  tbe  East,  the  conditions 
promise  to  be  quite  favorable  for  the  market- 
ing of  the  new  crop,  particularly  if  general 
business  in  the  meantime  should  show  any  ap- 
preciable improvement.  No  great  activity  In 
new  fruits  is  looked  for  before  the  Fall 
months.  October  has  in  previous  years  been 
the  busiest  period  in  the  dried  fruit  trade, 
and  there  is  no  reason  apparent  why  this 
season  should  prove  an  exception.  There  has 
been  so  far  this  Summer  virtually  no  contract- 
ing on  either  local  or  Eastern  account.  The 
general  inclination  seems  to  be  not  to  purchase 
until  tbe  fruit  is  upon  the  market,  and  only 
as  the  stock  is  required  for  the  Fall  and  Win- 
ter trade.  With  dealers  throughout  tbe 
country  practically  bare  of  supplies,  some 
active  trading  may  be  looked  for  when  the 
proper  time  rolls  around.  Latest  advices 
from  the  interior  report  a  larger  fruit  crop 
than  was  predicted  a  month  or  even  a  fort- 
night ago.  Aside  from  Pears,  there  is  no 
shortage  now  anticipated,  although  the  Peach 
yield  may  not  prove  a  good  average.  The 
Prune  crop  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  as  now 
estimated,  will  be  as  large  as  last  year,  and 
the  quality  promises  to  be  better.  Apricots 
probably  never  yielded  much  heavier  than 
most  orchards  are  doing  this  season.  Cured 
Apricots  of  this  year's  crop  were  on  market  at 
Armona  on  Saturday  last,  the  lot  in  question 
consisting  of  about  nOO  pounds.  Carload  lots 
of  new  Apricots  are  expected  on  market  in 
about  a  fortnight.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
wholesale  trade  that  the  market  for  new 
Royals  will  open  at  Sl/,c@7c  for  No.  1  stock. 

EVAPORATED  OH  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  D>   :■ ,  a,  - 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8^®  9 

Apricots.  Moorpark   11  ®12H 

Apples,  in  boxes   4\®  b% 

Nectarines,  White   4tf@  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4  ®— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good  4  ®  49 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy   5^®  6M 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  10  ®11 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   4  ®  5 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy .  6  (8— 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4  ®  4\i 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3  ®  4 

Plums,  pitted   3V4®  4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   2^®  2% 

Prunes,  In  sacks,  small  sizes   I*i®  2t< 

Prunes,  Silver   6  @7 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   5  ®6 

Apples,  sliced   2  ®  2J4 

Apples,  quartered   3  ® — 

Figs,  Black   --  «— 

Figs,  White   2V4®  3K 

Plums,  unpltted   I   ®  1)4 

Raisins. 

Dullness  and  absence  of  strength  continue 
to  be  prominent  features  of  the  raisin  market. 
Eastern  houses  are  still  carrying  considerable 
of  this  fruit,  and  where  it  is  candying,  look- 
ing mussy,  or  otherwise  unattractive,  as  is 
apt  to  be  the  case  at  this  advanced  date,  it  is 
being  crowded  to  sale  at  low  prices.  Sales  of 
:i-crown  loose  Muscatel  have  been  reported  at 
Missouri  river  points  down  to2%c,  being  less 
than  they  are  offered  at  here. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — ®  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20- lb  box   85®  I  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  f  lb  4\%®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  3)4®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3  ®  — 

Sultanas  5M0  — 

Seedless  Muscatel  4>4®  — 

Dried  Grapes   — ®  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Orange  market  is  slimly  supplied,  with  few 
of  selected  quality,  as  is  to  be  expected  in 
mid-Summer.  Quotable  value  show  little 
change.    Lemons  were  in  fair  request,  with 


THE  DEMAND  FOR  STUMP  PULLERS. 


Anotherorder  for  a  California  Stump  Puller 
has  just  been  received  from  Honolulu.  This 
makes  the  second  within  a  year  from  Hawaii. 
Three  more  to  Mexico,  one  to  Central  America 
and  one  to  Siberia,  indicates  the  growing 
favor  in  which  these  machines  are  held. 

Send  to  A.  KARNES,  Gen'l  M'g'r, 

82-84  Zoe  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

*t  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

SIO  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  tbe  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  ol 

Interest, 


June  12,  1897. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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market  for  well  cured  and  every  way  choice 

fruit  tendiDg  in  favor  of  sellers.    Limes  were 

in  limited  supply  and  higher. 

Oranges— Wash.  Navels,  choice,^  box.  3  50(3)  4  50 
Wash.  Navels,  off  qualities,  f,  box. . .  2  00@  2  50 

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet   1  25®  2  50 

Cal.  Seedlings   1  00®  2  00 

Cal.  Malta  Blood   2  00®  3  00 

Cal.  Mandarin   ®  

Mexican   @  

Grape  Fruit,  $  case   @  

Lemons — Cal.,  select,  f,  box   2  25@  2  50 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  00®  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  <p  box   5  50®  6  00 

Cal.,  small  box   l  00®  1  25 

Nuts. 

The  Nut  market  is  wholly  without  new  or 
important  features.  There  is  practically 
nothing  doing.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  Wal- 
nuts. Almonds  offering  are  mostly  more  or 
less  off  quality. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8  ®  9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5  @  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   4H@— 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   2V4@ — 

Walnuts  Wtilte,  paper  sbell   8  @— 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   7H@— 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hard  shell   by,®  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @5 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   8  ®10 

Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 

New  York,  June  5  —California  fruit  sold  as  fol- 
lows today  at  open  auction:  Cherries— Royal 
Anues,  55c(&41.85  per  box;  Tartarians,  20c(&$l.50; 
Vegereaus,  85c@$1.25;  Clevelands,  $1.05;  Rockports 
and  Pontiacs,  $1;  Puritys,  80c;  Eagles,  25@65c; 
Governor  Wood  and  May  Dukes,  36c. 

Chicago,  June  5.— California  fruit  sold  to-day  at 
public  auction  as  follows:  Cherries  Royal  Aune, 
|1 ;  Black  Tartarians,  30(«'B5c;  Black  Eagles,  90c; 
Centennials,  50@60c. 

New  Yohk,  June 7.— California  fruit  sold  to-day 
at  open  auction  as  follows:  Apricots— Seedlings, 
♦  1.40®  1.75  per  crate;  Royals,  $1.55;  Pringles,  8.r>c(a>. 
11.45;  Newcastles,  $1.20.  Cherries— Tartarians, 
35c(«'*l.«0  per  box;  Royal  Annes,  55c@$1.30;  Rock- 
ports.  55r»90c;  assorted,  8ftc;  Eagles,  65@80c; 
Governor  Woods,  35@70c;  Centennials,  65@75c; 
others,  30@65c. 

Chicago,  June  8.— California  fruit  sold  to-day  as 
follows:  Apricots  —  Royals,  90c@$l.95;  New- 
castles, 75cw$l ;  Seedlings,  95c;  Priusjles,  80c. 
Plums— Golden  Dust,  $1.35;  Cherry,  $1.20  and  65c 
per  ten-pound  box.  Cherries— Black  Republicans, 
50@85c;  Tartarians,  35®95c;  Centennials,  50® 85c ; 
Black  Bigarreaus,  85f<-  SlUc :  Pontiac,  60c;  Chap- 
mans,  50c;  Governor  Woods,  35c. 

California  Dried  Fruits  at  New 
York. 

New  Yokk,  June  9.— California  dried  fruits 
steady.  Evaporated  Apples,  prime  wire  trays, 
i',!.'43ijc;  wood  dried,  prime,  4?„®4i4e;  choice,  454 
in  4 ',c;  fancy,  4%@5c.  Prunes,  2y,(a>7c  per  pound, 
as  to  size  and  quality.  Apricots,  Royal,  8@llc; 
Moorpark,  12@14c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  8@10c; 
peeled,  Ufa1  Lie. 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 

Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 

KIIK  Tllli  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  25,  1897. 

683,354.— Amalgamator— F.  B.  Austin,  Tcmpe, 
A.  T. 

583,245. — Letter-Copying  Press — M.  P.  Boss,  San 
Francisco. 

583,031.— Can  Sl'iM'OHT— F.  G.  Creeth,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

583.359  — Check  Book— F.  L.  Dietz,  Portland,  Or. 
583,142  — Telephone— Duiiue  &  Cosgrove,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

.")83,303. — Gas  Ligater— W.  H.  Fargo,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

583.397.— Harrow— Hagstrom  &  Anderson,  Chino 
Cal. 

583,114.— Netmaking  Machine— M.  Jenson,  Asto- 
ria, Or. 

583,290.— Drop   Weight— W.    L.    Johnson,  Pico 

Heights,  Cal. 
583,329  — Rub  Iron— G.  Le  Sage,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

583,235.— Fold i ng  Gate— J.  T.  McCormick,  San 
Francisco. 

583,400. — Bottle — E.  B.  Melchor,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

583,124  — Bicycle  Wheel— F.  A.  Redmon,  San 
Francisco. 

583,126. — Carburetor — B.  L  Ryder,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
583,338. — Speed  Indicator — B.  W.  Scott,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

27,089.— Spoon  Design— C.  G.  Tingry,  Portland,  Or. 

Every  Inventor  Wants  a  Good  Patent 

Or  none  at  all.  To  secure  the  best  patents 
Inventors  have  only  to  address  Dewey  &  Co., 
Pioneer  Patent  Agents,  No.  220  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  why  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors  should  patronize  this  Home  Agency. 

It  is  the  ablest,  largest,  best,  most  con- 
venient, economical  and  speedy  for  all  Pacific 
Coast  patrons. 

It  is  the  oldest  on  this  side  of  the  American 
continent,  most  experienced,  and  in  every  way 
reliable. 

Conducted  from  1863  by  its  present  owners 
(A.  T.  Dewey,  W.  B.  Ewer  and  Geo.  H. 
Strong),  this  agency  has  the  best  knowledge 
of  patents  already  issued  and  of  the  state  of 
the  arts  in  all  lines  of  inventions  most  com- 
mon on  this  coast. 

Patents  secured  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico,  all  British  colonies  and 
provinces,  England  and  other  civilized  coun- 
tries throughout  the  globe. 

Caveats  filed,  assignments  duly  prepared, 
examinations  made,  and  a  general  Pate  at 
Agency  business  conducted. 

Established  and  successfully  and  popularly 
conducted  for  nearly  thirty  years,  our  patrons 
number  many  thousands,  to  whom  we  refer 
with  confidence,  as  men  of  influence  and_  re- 
liability. Old  and  new  inventors  are  cordially 
offered  the  complimentary  use  of  our  library 
and  free  advice,  etc.  No  other  agency  can 
afford  Pacific  States  inventors  half  the  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  this  old,  well-tried  and 
experienced  firm. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Coming  Events. 


Tulare  Grange. 


It  is  four  months  yet  before  the  State 
Grange  comes  together  at  Santa  Rosa, 
but  already  there  is  some  speculation 
as  to  what  will  be  done.  Past  Master 
Overhiser  was  in  town  during  the  week 
and  while  he  was  seeking  rather  than 
giving  information,  he  had  a  good  deal 
to  report  in  the  way  of  current  talk. 
He  had  not  heard  if  Worthy  Master 
Greer  would  or  would  not  be  a  candi- 
date for  re-election,  but  presumed  if  he 
wanted  the  place  another  term  he 
could  have  it.  In  case  he  wished  to  re- 
tire the  succession  would,  according  to 
precedent,  go  to  the  present  Overseer, 
Beecher  of  Stockton.  Mr.  Overhiser 
did  not  know,  however,  if  Beecher 
would  accept  the  office,  and  in  that 
event  named  Professor  Worthen  of 
San  Jose  as  a  possible  Master.  He 
thought  it  not  unlikely,  from  what  he 
had  heard,  that  if  Beecher  should  suc- 
ceed to  the  Mastership,  there  would  be 
a  disposition  to  make  Worthen  Over- 
seer and  therefore  in  line  for  the  Mas- 
tership later  on.  As  to  the  Secretary- 
ship, Mr.  Overhiser  had  no  information 
but  his  presumption  was  that  Secre- 
tary Mills  would  not  again  be  a  candi- 
date. He  thought  the  office  should  be 
returned  to  San  Francisco  and  named 
Past  Lecturer  Huffman  of  Lodi  as  one 
among  those  who  would  well  fulfill  the 
duties  of  the  post.  The  present  Lec- 
turer, Past  Master  Davis,  has  recently 
been  chosen  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  State  University,  and 
it  is  not  known  if  he  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  continue  the  official  relation  to 
the  State  Grange.  He  is  by  far  the 
most  experienced  and  effective  public 
speaker  in  the  California  jurisdiction, 
and  it  will  be  a  loss  to  the  Order  if  be 
is  compelled  to  retire  from  the  field  of 
active  Grange  workers.  As  to  the 
vacancy  in  the  executive  committee 
and  the  various  minor  offices,  Mr. 
Overhiser  had  heard  no  speculation  of 
any  kind.  There  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  good  meeting  at  Santa  Rosa.  It 
is  the  home  of  Past  Master  Coulter. 
Past  Master  and  Lecturer  Davis,  and 
of  Secretary  Mills,  and  Sonoma  is  now 
the  banner  Grange  county  in  the  State. 
The  citizens  have  taken  the  matter  up 
and  already  plans  for  entertaining  the 
visitors  are  under  way. 


The  last  meeting  of  this  Grange  held 
in  Tulare  was  one  of  great  interest  to 
the  entire  population  of  our  county, 
and  doubtless  will  be  to  the  many  read- 
ers of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  Our 
membership,  embracing  as  it  does  fruit 
growers,  wheat  raisers  and  dairymen, 
we  are  able  to  give  the  many  readers  of 
your  journal  a  fair  report  of  the  crop 
prospects  of  Tulare  county.  The  out- 
put in  wheat  for  the  season  of  1896 
from  the  seeding  of  800,000  acres  ap- 
proximated 35,000  tons.  The  acreage 
in  this  grain  this  season  was  increased 
about  one-sixth,  and  the  crop  will  aver- 
age 4£  sacks  per  acre — thus  giving  us 
a  crop  of  four  and  a  half  million  sacks, 
requiring  railroad  transportation  of 
16,000  carloads.  Such  figures  encour- 
age the  Valley  Railroad. 

Rye  has  been  planted  more  this  sea- 
son than  heretofore,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  that  grain  is  simply  phenomenal 
— one  field  being  mentioned  where  it 
stood  7  feet  high. 

Hay  crop  is  light,  but  enough  for 
home  use.  A  very  much  larger  acreage 
is  being  planted  in  corn,  principally 
Egyptian,  and  pumpkins.  Abundance  of 
water  for  irrigation  has  brought  this 
about.  The  natural  inference  is  the  hog 
and  cattle  output  will  be  greater  in 
1897  than  ever  before. 

The  fruit  crop,  with  the  exception  of 
apricots,  is  exceptionally  good,  unless 
in  cling  peaches  and  Bartlett  pears, 
both  of  which  are  light.  Prunes  will 
make  some  of  our  rival  producers  open 
their  eyes.  The  minimum  estimate  of 
this  crop  is  5000  tons,  and  never  was 
there  seen  better  quality  at  the  pres- 
i  ent  time,  while  the  trees  look  in  perfect 
health.  The  orange  and  lemon  indus- 
try is  flourishing  beyond  our  greatest 
expectations  of  a  year  or  two  ago. 
With  plenty  of  water  in  the  ground 
and  the  warm  sun  above,  (it  is  102° 
now),  our  tree  growth  beats  the  world. 

With  new  members  added  to  our  Or- 
der, co-operation  in  disposing  of  our 
dried  fruits,  our  W.  O.  president  of  the 
Visalia  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  there  is 
no  reason,  with  the  big  crop  prospects, 
why  Tulareans  should  not  admit  that 
the  "  wave  of  prosperity  has  done 
come."  Major  Berry, 

Secretary  Tulare  Grange. 

Visalia,  June  5,  1897. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

I)e  Laval  "  Alpha  "  and  "  Baby  "  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.    All  Styles— Sizes. 
PRICES,  «50  to  1*800. 
Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74  Cortlandt  St., 
Chicago.  New  York. 


Temescal  Grange  Picnic. 


The  annual  picnic  of  the  above-named 
Grange  was  held  at  Fitchberg,  Alameda 
county,  at  the  Renwick's  farm,  on  May 
29th.  This  was  the  fourth  year  of  hold- 
ing the  annual  outing  at  this  delightful 
grove.  Fifty  Patrons  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  invited.  The  Master,  Mr. 
Renwick,  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
(Mrs.  Jones)  made  all  welcome.  Mrs. 
N.  Babcock,  the  secretary,  and  Mr. 
Babcock  were  on  hand.  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Gibson,'  Overseer,  and  Mrs.  S.  H. 
Dewey,  Lecturer,  assisted  to  entertain 
the  visitors. 

The  Master  reported  the  Order  as 
doing  nicely;  that  eight  persons  bad 
been  taken  in  as  new  members.  Since 
last  fall  "Progress"  was  the  best 
report  he  had  to  make,  and  that  the 
members  would  like  to  know  more 
about  the  card  system,  as  suggested  by 
the  Worthy  Master. 

Eden  Grange,  located  at  Haywards, 
sent  Visiting  Members  H.  Horton  and 
wife,  J.  Hollister  and  wife,  Mrs.  Den- 
nis, Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Munsen  and  Mrs. 
Wood. 

A  most  bountiful  repast  was  spread, 
and  all  partook  and  were  satisfied  with 
the  good  things  brought  and  placed  be- 
fore them.  Fine  fiowers  in  large  vases 
were  a  feature.  All  were  pleased,  and 
a  good  reunion  was  had. 


POWER 
for 

Farmers. 

THE  HERCULES  "SPECIAL," 

2  1-2  actual  horse  power.  Iturns  Gaso- 
line or  Distillate  Oil,  at  less  than  half 
what  any  other  power  will  cost. 

We  build  Engines  for  all  purposes- 
Stationary,  ::  Pumping,  ::  Marine  and 
Hoisting— from  2  to  200  H.  P.,  using 
Gas,  Gasoline  or  Distillate  Oil,  as  best 
suits  the  user. 

If  yon  have  need  of  power,  you  can't 
afford  to  be  without  a  HERCULES. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  to 

HERCULES  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS, 

219  BAY  ST.,  SAN  FRAHCISCO. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


This  trade  mark  lias  been  known  to  progressive 
horsemen  for  many  years.     It  stands  for 

Turtle's  Elixir 

the  most  famous  (and  most  successful)  veterinary 
specific  of  the  age.  It  will  cure  curbs,  splints, 
colic,  lameness,  shoe  boils,  thrush,  horse  ail,  etc. 
Won't  scar  or  change  the  hair.  Locates  lameness 
by  remaining  moist  on  the  part  affected. 
Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism,  Sprain-. 
^  Bruises,  etc.  Samples  of  either  I'hxir  free  for  three  2  cent 
stamps  for  postage.  Fifty  cents  buys  either  Kllxir  of  any  (IrtiK 
gist,  or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price.  Money  re- 
funded it  not  satisfactory  in  every  way.  Particulars  lice. 
DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


INSURE  WITH  THE 


INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CAPITAL  $1,000,000 

ASSETS  $3,500,000 


GRADING  SIEVES  MIND  DIPPING  BASKETS, 
LVIRF    1A/ORK.    OF    ALL  KINDS. 

3D.  ID.  "WASS,  56  TT-IIRST  ST.,  S.  IF_ 
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SAVE  MONEY  BY  USING 


Monarch  an- Junior  Monarch 
HAY  PRESS. 

Improved  for  the  Year  189  7. 

Manufactured  in  San  Leandro  by  L.O.  Morehouse, 
under  an  assignment  of  patents  from  the 
patentee,  Jacob  Price. 

Double-End  HURRICANE  PRESS 

(Two  Sizes.) 
 KOR  SALE  11Y  

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

•-\N  LEANDRO,  CAL, 
Wn.  H.  GRAY  General  Agent. 


Hay  Presses. 


Jr.  Monarch,  no  ™  35  tons  per  day. 

rho11<»n07»     10-TON  BOX  CAR; 
HldllCil&C,         hi  TO  15  TONS  PER  DAY. 

  rnp   1  Lightning,  M    TO   36  TONS   PER  DAY. 

"DANIEL  BEST"  |petaluma' ,ft  t°  ->s  tons  pbr  day 


Crude  Oil  [Engine. 


HOP,  HIDE  AND  ORCHILLA  PRESSES 


I.  J.  TRUHAN  &  CO., 

OFFICE,  MILLS  BUILDINO,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


This  Engine  can  be  operated  on  either  Crude  Oil. 
Distillate,  Gasoline,  or  Kerosene.  It  in  the  cheap- 
est power  on  earth  and  is  not  tied  to  any  one  kind 
of  Oil,  but  can  use  any  kind  that  will  make  gas  and  Is 
not  handicapped  by  being  compelled  to  use  a  certain 
Oil.    Do  not  forget  this  when  in  need  of  an  Euglne. 

We  guarantee  our  Engines  to  work  perfectly  on 
California  Crude  Oil.  or  Distillate,  or  any  other  kind 
of  gaseous  Oil;  we  however  prefer  CALIFORNIA 
CRUDE  OIL,  from  Coalinga,  Fresno  county,  for  the 
reason  that  gas  from  Crude  Oil  will  produce  more 
power  from  the  number  of  feet  of  gas  used  than 
from  any  other  Oil,  and  It  is  also  a  natural  lubricant 
as  well,  the  valves  being  always  lubricated  suffi- 
ciently to  prevent  them  from  sticking,  thus  assuring 
greater  durability  of  the  working  parts  than  it  other- 
wise would  be  In  using  dry  gas.  And  another  ad- 
vantage we  claim  is.  that  danger  from  explosions 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  there  being  no  accumula- 
tion of  gas.  but  is  used  by  the  Engine  as  fast  as  it  is 
generated  and  hence  is  absolutely  safe.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  test  that  we  made  with  one  of  our  Five- 
Horse  Power  Crude  Oil  Engines,  running  ten  hours 
on  the  different  gas  oils: 

California  Crude  Oil,  40  grav.,  m  galls,  at  Sc.,  $.37^ 

Distillate  40     "      :«     "         8c.,  .1)0 

Domestic  Coal  Oil.... 40    "      'M    "  UJfC.VM 

Gasoline  74    "     8M    "         15c.  VBM 

City  Gas  1000  feet,  i.00 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  from  two-horse  power 
up.  and  will  guarantee  that  our  Engines  will  run 
cheaper  and  are  more  simple  in  construction,  have 
fewer  parts  and  hence  are  more  durable  than  any 
other  Gas  Engines  on  the  market.  Seeing  is  believ- 
ing; don't  take  our  word  for  it,  but  come  and  inves- 
tigate for  yourselves.  You  can  always  see  one  in 
operation  at  our  works.  We  will  be  pleased  to  see 
you  and  will  at  all  times  take  pleasure  in  showing 
them  up.  Our  Engines  are  specially  adapted  for 
running  well  and  mining  machinery— in  fact,  for  any 
kind  of  power  desired.  We  are  the  pioneers  and  first 
inventors  of  Crude  Oil  and  Distillate  Engines.  We 
always  lead  and  never  follow.  Send  for  Cata- 
logue and  Price  List  of  the  only  genuine  Crude  Oil 
and  Distillate  Engine  made. 


H.  P.  Simplest  anil  Cheapest  Gasoline  Engine 
Made.  It  requires  no  engiueer.  All  expense  stops 
when  Engine  stops.  Ready  on  five  minutes'  notice. 
No  Ashes,  Smoke,  or  Dirt.  Engine  can  be  left  alone 
while  running  for  hours.  It  is  designed  for  running 
Pumps.  Printing  Presses.  Blowers.  Grinding  Mills. 
Fanning  Mills.  Machinery  of  all  kinds  In  fact,  for 
General  Farm  Work  and  Other  Purposes.  S;nd  for 
Special  Catalogue  and  Prices.  Mailed  Free. 

WOODIN  It  LITTLE.  .'112  :)14  Market  St..  S.  F..  Cal. 


LICItors: 

p220MARKET.ST.BJ., 
V_£LEVATQR  12  FH0NT.  ST.S.F.— >° 


The  Best  MT g  Company, 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL. 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells ;  power,  windmill,  band 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  6-ln.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES,  Gait, Cal. 


and  other  destructive  rodents  EXTERMINATED  WITH 

Pasteur  Virus. 

The  rodents  contract  a  contagious  disease  which  rapidly  exterminates  them.   The  virus  is 

harmless  to  man  and  domestic  animals. 
Pastenr  Vaccine  Co.  Ld.  (Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers,  U.  S.  &  Canada)  56  5th  Ave  .  Chicago. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  Or  


EET  IRON  &STE 


FOR    TO\A/IN    YA/ATER    \AJ  ORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BBALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making,Plpe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


Harvesting  Machinery  —  Write  for 
Catalogue  No.  14. 

Pumps  and  Engines  — 
Write  for  Catalogue 
No.  15. 


JACKSON'S    ECLIPSE    HAY  STACKER 
AND   LOADER. -PRICE  $125. 


JACKSON'S  IMPROVED  " AC/IE"  RAKE  AND  BUCK  COHBINED  PRICE  »60. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  WORKS, 
625  Sixth  Street   San  FrancUco. 


SOHE  OF  THE  USES  OF 


P.  &  B.  Building  Paper 


IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED. 

For  Sheathing:  Houses  Under  Rustic—It  Excludes  Moisture,  Dampness  and 
Draughts. 

For  Insulating  Storage  Houses,  Creameries  and  the  L'ke. 

For  Making  Sulphur  Houses  Used  in  Sulphuring  Fruit.   Sulphur  Fumes  Do  Not 

Affect  It  in  the  Slightest  Degree. 
For  Building  Poultry  Houses. 


YOU  SHOULD  ALWAYS  HAVE  SOME  ON  THE  RANCH. 

THERE  ARE  A  HUNDRED  OTHER  USES  YOU  CAN  PUT  IT  TO. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  address  the  makers: 

PARAFFINE   PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

The»  RIF"E  Hydraulic  Ram 


pkA  Economical 
Irrigation 


House 


lUippIy. 


THE  RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  is  the  most  simple  and  efficient  machine 
yet  devised  for  elevation  water  for  irrigation,  tilliug  railroad  tanks,  supply- 
ing mills,  factories,  dairies,  stock  yards,  country  residences,  small  towns, 
and  for  various  other  purposes.   This  ram  is  self-operating,  constant  in  ac- 
tion,nid  is  not  only  much  more  efficient  than  any- 
thing of  the  kind  yet  put  upon  the  market  but 
from  absence  of  wearing  parts,  more  durable  and 
every  way  reliable.    Many  may  be  referred  10 
that  have  run  for  years,  elevating  water  in  some 
cases  from  10U  to  &K)  feet  without  any  attention 
or  expense  in  the  way  of  repairs.    Seud  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 

Address  THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  CO. 

121  n  UN  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


TO 


EVANS   dh  CO. 

HAVE  REMOVED  THEIR 

Machine  Works  'muHSt  st. 

183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Knlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    Machine  Work. 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps.  Power  Pumps,  Etc., 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


Pe  Jones  Chain  Mower. 

UNLIKE  GEARED  MOWERS 


IT  HAS 


NO  NOISE  ! 


<b   NO  VIBRATION! 
NO  LOS  a    OWER  ! 
NO  COO  WHEF*?   TO  WEAR  OUT! 
/  NO  BACKING  r>  TO  START  IN  THE 
■K*""**  .-&RASS. 

IONKS  ALL  STEEL  HAY   KAKK-TIIK  ONLY  „p  frlJSTA  ULK  II  AY  KAKK  MADE. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WOR»/,  Stockton,  Cal. 
 o*  


Pacific  Sheet  Metal  Works. 


MAM  KACT1  'KICKS  Ol 


(^sfli  fl  S*~'"v       1  •  Salmon.  Meats.  Syrup.  Yeas!  Powder,  Condensed  .Mill;,  Etc 

Vfl.niZCd-,ron  ''ails'  Tubs"  a"a  «I>>«-5»»  Lead  Pipe  in  all  Sixes 
Lith0^r3.phin^-""  Cans'  Tln  aud  Me,al-    Melal  S'SUS  ln  Latest  Style. 

(jgj  Vciniziri0^""" un  Art,ciiea "' ir"" uua  Bte*1' 

209-211  MISSION  STREET,         -         -         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LIU.  ^kj^'^' 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  19,  1897. 

TWENTV -SEVENTH  YEAK. 

Office.  220  Market  Street. 

Japanese  Agriculture. 


Our  illustrations  show  two  very  diverse  phases  of 
Japanese  agriculture.  One  illustrates  the  small- 
scale  irrigations  which  are  widely  practiced,  in  which 
the  farmer  acts  as  his  own  motor  for  pumping  by 
rigging  up  a  treadmill  by  which  he  throws  out  a 
small  stream  from  a  mud-hole  on  a  river  margin  to 
the  low  land  adjacent  on  which  he  has  his  crop.  If 
the  Japanese  had  a  better  conception  of  the  utility 
of  domestic  animals  he  could  save  himself  from  this 
everlasting  climbing,  for  a  good,  heavy  dog  could  do 
the  work  if  he  were  properly  rigged  for  it,  while  the 
farm  owner  discussed  the  Hawaiian  question  with 
the  lonely  lady  on  the  bank.  Proper  appreciation  of 
mechanical  helps  would  also  save  the  man's  time  for 
other  pursuits,  for  probably  a  rude  windmill  or  a 
current  wheel  would  be  raising  water  while  he  slept. 
Fortunately,  the  Japanese  will  not  long  be  tramping 
up  imaginary  hills^on  treadmills,  because  they  are 
fast  learning  the  arts  of  progressive  agriculture. 
We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  a  single  appreci- 
ative word  for  this  benighted  pumper.  It  is  manly 
to  do  the  work  himself  instead  of  setting  his  women 
folks  at  it,  as  most  other  barbarians  would  do,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  is  a  mark  of  his  intelligent  in- 
sight that  he  keeps  the  gad  in  his  own  hand  instead 
of  passing  it  over  to  the  divinity  on  the  bank,  who 
might  then  prove  a  gaddess  to  his  discomfort. 
Japanese  seems  disposed  to  trust  the  new  woman 
thus  far  and  no  farther. 

The  larger  engraving  shows  the  Japanese  style  of 
preparing  rice  ground  with  the  water  oxen.  Rice 
growing  on  enlightened  lines  does  not  require  wading 
around  in  a  mud  hole  in  this  way,  and  the  Japanese 
themselves  have  better  practices  which  give  them 
decently  tillable  ground  and  submergence  when  each 
is  needed.    But  the  picture  is  none  the  less  illustra 


would  never  do  in  the  way  shown. 
He  might  condescend  to  invent  a 
steamboat,  with  plows  beneath  or 
as  trailers,  and  he  would  tread 
the  deck  with  an  air  of  conscious 
triumph;  but  to  wade  around  in 
the  mud  and  malaria,  exhorting  a 
j  pair  of  rebellious  cattle,  an  Amer- 
I  ican  would  never  do,  even  if  he 

I  had  to  run  for  office  to  avoid  it. 

I 



New  York  State  proposes  to 
do  something  for  the  beet-sugar 
industry.  There  is  now  in  force 
what  is  known  as  the  Tupper 
Sugar  Heet  bill,  which  appropri- 
ates $25,000,  of  which  $2500  is  to 
be  used  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  in  experiments,  the 
rest  to  be  paid  out  to  manufac- 
turers, at  the  rate  of  a  cent  a 
pound,  for  sugar  manufactured 
from  beets  grown  in  that  State, 
where  not  less  than  $5  per  ton  is 
paid  for  the  beets.  There  is  at 
present  but  one  sugar-beet  fac- 
tory in  New  York  State,  so  that 
not  much  will  be  done  this  year 
The  i  in  the  way  of  manufacturing.  It 
is  thought,  however,  this  induce- 
ment will  encourage  capital  to  in- 
vest, and  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  looks  hopefully  for 
a   number  of  plants  next  year. 


japanesk  treadmill  for  water  lifting. 


The  Good  Roads  Division  of  the  National  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  about  to  construct  short  sec- 
tions of  model  macadam  roads  at  various  Hatch  ex- 


whole  process  to  anybody  who  is  interested  in  learn- 
ing about  it.  Work  of  this  kind  at  the  New  Jersey 
station  is  just  beginning,  and  the  turn  of  the  New 


tive  of  one  phase  of  their  work,  which  an  American  !  periment  stations,  with  popular  explanations  of  the  1  York  station,  at  Geneva,  comes  next. 


JAPANESE    PLOWING    KIUE    LANDS    WITH    PRIMEVAL    PLOW    AND    WATER  OXEN. 
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reason  why  the  free  market  should  be  established  on 
the  San  Francisco  water  front,  as  the  law  directs, 
and  speedily,  namely — it  will  be  a  means  of  leading 
on  this  people  to  unity.  Californians  experience  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  acting  by  concert.  We  fre- 
quently agree  to  move  together  for  a  common  pur- 
pose, but  long  before  we  get  a  load  in  motion  half 
the  teams  are  found  to  be  struggling  and  pulling 
against  the  other  half,  and  it  is  not  infrequent  to 
find  even  these  divisions,  subdivided  by  jealousy  and 
because  of  lack  of  adhesion  to  common  purpose  and 
concurrence  concerning  means,  accomplishing  noth- 
ing. The  establishment  of  the  free  market  will  be  a 
step  towards  unification  of  interests.  It  will  tend 
teach  us  the  necessity  for  unity  of  action  and  to  that 
extent  will  do  us  infinite  good.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mills  in 
his  admirable  paper  before  the  Farmers'  Club  at 
San  Francisco  on  the  free  market  said  that  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  California  has 
been,  and  is  to-day,  the  lack  of  capacity  on  the  part 
of  its  people  to  act  together.  That  is  true,  and  yet 
it  should  be  modified.  We  have  the  capacity  to  act 
the  more  shame  to  us  that  we  do  not  im- 
prove upon  and  exercise  it.  There  is  capacity  to 
conserve  self-interest  among  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia, but  it  is  held  in  leash,  cribbed  and  curbed  by 
mean  impugning  of  motive,  by  narrow  views  of  State 
interest,  by  false  estimates  of  community  concern, 
and  by  a  jealous  and  contemptible  spirit  of  envy  and 
a  brutal  disposition  to  ride  upon  each  other's  shoul- 
ders. But  Mr.  Mills  is  strictly  correct  when  he 
speaks  of  this  capacity  being  enfeebled,  and,  because 
of  that  enfeeblement,  testifying  to  our  want  of  the 
most  potent  force  in  civilization,  namely,  unity  of 
purpose  and  community  of  action." 


BUSIHESS  AHHOUHCEMEHTS. 

(New  this  issue.) 
Foreman  Wanted— E.  E.  H  
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The  Week. 

Weather  and  Crops. 

Very  light  and  fleeting  showers  frightened  fruit 
growers  on  Monday  in  the  northern  half  of  the  State, 
but  the  visitation  was  too  brief  even  to  injure  ripe 
cherries.  Except  in  the  higher  latitudes  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  the  rain  was  only  a 
trace.  Probably  some  injury  or  inconvenience  has 
resulted  at  the  north,  but  the  weather  cleared  very 
quickly  and  has  since  been  warm  and  dry.  Fruit 
crops,  as  a  whole,  are  showing  up  pretty  well,  and 
grapes  are  above  the  average  considerably.  Grain  is 
streaked,  but  the  preponderance  is  on  the  wrong 
side.  Shrinkage  of  kernel  is  reported  as  the  se- 
quence of  the  hot  wave  of  last  week.  At  present  the 
weather  seems  to  promise  a  run  of  bright,  warm 
days. 

On  the  mountains  snow  fell  on  Monday,  which  is 
the  elevated  equivalent  of  valley  showers  of  the  same 
day.  We  have  not  heard  whether  harm  was  done  or 
not. 

The  following  data  for 
Wednesday,  June  16,  1897, 
and  are  furnished  by  the 


Big  Pasture  Fire. 


the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
are  from  official  sources, 
United  States  Weather 


Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same  1 
Date  | 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

Week  

70 

GO. 44 

51.90 

45.82 

42 

70 

Red  Bluff  ... 

.76 

at.  V2 

9.48 

25  79 

50 

96 

Sacramento* 

T 

17.28 

£8.88 

20.85 

52 

94 

San  Francisco... 

03 

33.25 

21.25 

84.08 

50 

67 

Fresno  

T 

10.53 

8  18 

7.46 

50 

100 

San  Luis  Obispo — 

0.00 

20.74 

17.72 

.... 

4« 

94 

Los  Angeles 

o.uo 

16  85 

9.35 

19.79 

50 

80 

T 

11.77 

5.92 

10.53 

1  54 

70 

0.00 

5.35 

0.88 

2.98 

88 

102 

•  Up  to  5  I'.  M.  June  15:  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 

The  Free  Market. 

A  committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade  inter- 
viewed the  Harbor  Commissioners  within  the  week- 
respecting  the  projected  free  market,  and  were  in- 
formed that  the  instructions  of  the  law  would  be 
carried  out  and  that,  for  the  present,  a  small  space 
would  be  set  apart.  We  do  not  learn,  however,  that 
anything  has  as  yet  been  done  ;  and  we  fear  that,  the 
easiest  way  to  kill  the  whole  project  is  to  half  do  it. 
A  market  to  be  of  any  real  value  must  be  a  big 
affair,  in  which  the  whole  traffic  in  perishable  prod- 
ucts shall  be  massed  :  and  such  a  market  cannot  be 
accommodated  in  a  "small  space." 

Interest  in  the  free  market  grows  in  the  interior 
and  local  bodies  in  various  localities  have  given  the 
project  formal  approval.  The  newspapers  have 
taken  it  up  and  are  for  it  with  one  voice.  In  the 
course  of  an  article  favoring  the  market  the  Sacra- 
mento Record- Union  says  :    "There  is  a  sentimental 


On  Friday  last  the  pasture  region  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cloudmac,  Tuolumne  county,  was  the  scene  of  a 
conflagration  of  a  curious  sort,  resulting  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  season's  native  food  on  many  thou- 
sand acres.  Nearly  all  the  grazing  land  near  the 
town  was  cleaned  of  its  grass,  and  the  farmers  will 
now  have  to  move  their  stock  to  the  San  Joaquin 
river,  as  the  pasturage  toward  the  Yosemite  has 
been  used  up.  The  fire  started  on  the  ranch  of  John 
Thompson.  A  teamster  named  Cort  of  Stockton 
was  camped  for  the  night,  and  was  cooking  his 
evening  meal  when  the  fire  caught  some  of  the  dry 
grass  near  by  and  was  soon  beyond  his  control.  The 
flames  spread  rapidly,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole 
country  about  was  a  sheet  of  flame.  Running  before 
the  sweep  of  the  blaze  were  deer,  jack  rabbits  and 
coyotes,  all  moving  together  in  their  haste  to  get  out 
of  the  way  of  the  rushing  flames.  For  hours  the 
fire  held  sway  over  the  wide  sweep  of  pasture  land, 
and  nearly  every  farmer  in  the  vicinity  was  a  suf- 
ferer. John  Curtin  lost  100  cords  of  wood  and  500 
acres  of  pasture;  Mr.  Probes  lost  000  acres  of  pas- 
ture and  a  quantity  of  fencing;  John  Wight  had  500 
acres  of  pasture  burned,  and  Mrs.  Russhing  and  her 
son  (i00  acres.  John  Thompson,  on  whose  place  the 
fire  started,  lost  between  (100  and  700  acres  pasture. 

California  Products  at  the  Hamburg  Expo- 
sition. 

Governor  Budd  has  received  the  following  letter 
from  J.  B.  Reinstein,  a  regent  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, who  is  now  in  Europe  : 

HAHBirae,  May  28,  1897. 

Governor  James  II.  Hud/I— Dear  Governor:  As  Hamburg 
was  but  a  little  out  of  my  way,  I  visited  the  Horticultural 
Exhibition  here  to-day  and  found  it  a  superb  affair,  attracting 
enormous  crowds,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  the  California  ex- 
hibit does  credit  to  the  State,  and  I  believe  will  more  than 
repay  the  money  expended.  The  exhibit  is  tastefully  ar- 
ranged, has  an  excellent  position,  and  I  was  told  by  the  inau 
in  charge  that  many  persons  were  asking  to  purchase  the 
exhibits,  and  that  it  would  result  in  making  quite  a  market 
for  California  fruits.  These  fruits,  canned,  are  also  to  be 
found  now  on  every  table  in  the  principal  restaurants  of  Paris, 
and  with  a  little  care  to  maintain  the  standard,  and  advertise 
them  as  they  are  now  beginning  to  be  advertised,  the  days 
for  a  g'ut  in  the  California  fruit  market  will  be  over. 

With  kindest  wishes  to  you  all  and  yours,  I  am, 

Very  sincerely,         J.  B.  Ueinsteix. 

P.  S — I  am  to  see  Mr.  Filcher  to  morrow  night,  as  the  ex- 
hibit was  closed  (to  the  public)  when  I  called  to  day,  but  I  am 
told  that  Mr.  Filcber's  hours  are  from  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  He 
works  like  a  Trojan.  J.  B.  R. 

Fruit  Canneries  to  Form  a  Trust. 

Six  of  the  large  fruit  canneries  of  California,  it  is 
reported,  have  agreed  to  pool  certain  of  their  in- 
terests. The  combination,  which  was  effected  by 
Colonel  H.  Bendel,  was  formed  more  to  reduce  the 
expenses  of  packing  than  to  change  selling  prices. 
The  canneries  affected  are  the  San  Jose  Fruit  Pack- 
ing Company  of  San  Jose,  with  a  capacity  of  225,000 
cases;  the  R.  Hickmott  Packing  Company  of  Oak- 
land, 75,000  cases;  the  Hickmott  Houldin  Island 
Cannery,  40,000  cases;  the  Marysville  Fruit  Packing 
Company  of  Marysville,  60,000  cases;  the  G  ridley  Can- 
ning Company  of  G  ridley,  :$5, 000  cases,  and  the  Hick- 
mott it  Nelson  Company  of  Biggs,  ."{0,000  cases. 
"Our  companies  have  merely  agreed  on  a  common 
selling  agent,''  said  Colonel  Bendel  yesterday  iu 
speaking  of  the  new  combine.  "  We  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  change  prices  ;  in  fact,  we  could  not  if  we 
would,  since  we  only  represent  about  one-fourth  of 
the  crop.  But  we  can  lower  expenses  by  having 
one  cannery  pack  for  all  what  it  can  pack  to  the 
best  advantage.    For  instance,  Santa  Clara  apri- 


cots are  superior  to  any  others.  Their  abundance 
makes  them  cheap,  too.  So  the  San  Jose  Fruit 
Packing  Company  will  pack  the  apricots  for  the  rest 
of  the  canneries.  None  of  the  other  places  will  be 
closed,  though,  but  all  will  be  worked  on  only  those 
goods  that  offer  the  best  margins.  Any  other  fruits 
they  will  buy  in  tins  bearing  their  own  labels,  but 
made  by  one  of  the  other  combined  companies.  The 
agent  of  the  new  combination  is  to  be  the  California 
Distributing  Company.  The  entire  pack  of  the  six 
canneries  is  to  be  placed  through  this  medium. 
Representatives  of  the  other  large  canneries  declare 
that  the  market  will  not  be  affected. 


Note  and  Comment. 


Rural  Mail  Deliverv  in  tiie  North. — The  ex- 
periment of  rural  mail  delivery  now  being  tested  in 
the  Santa  Clara  valley  in  this  State  is  also  on  trial 
at  some  thirty  or  forty  other  places  in  the  United 
States.    North  Yakima,  Washington,  is  the  center 
of  one  district;  and  one  of  the  carriers  has  given  a 
local  paper  some  account  of  the  system  from  his 
standpoint.    He  says  :    "My  route  is  twenty-five 
miles  long  and  covers  an  area  of  about  ten  square 
miles.    There  are  170  different  names  on  my  list, 
representing  a  population  of  800  people.    I  take  two 
mail  pouches,  such  as  are  used  by  carriers  in  cities, 
and  generally  have  them  pretty  well  filled.  We  carry 
out  our  heaviest  mail  on  Saturdays,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  local  papers  are  delivered  on  that  day, 
and  we  return  the  most  mail  to  the  office  on  Mon- 
days, which  indicates  that  Sunday  is  letter-writing 
day  among  our  people.    Every  piece  of  mail  we  de- 
liver or  bring  back  to  the  office  to  post  is  counted, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  month  a  report  can  be 
made  to  the  Department,  showing  exactly  what  has 
been  done.    *    *    *    \ye  do  not  deliver  registered 
letters  or  packages  too  large  to  be  taken  conve- 
niently, but  leave  a  notice  for  the  party  addressed 
to  call  for  them  at  the  postoffice.  Nearly  everybody 
within  our  districts  has  his  mail  delivered.  A  box  is 
fastened  in  a  convenient  place,  so  that  we  can  drive 
up  and  drop  the  letters  and  papers  in  without  get- 
ting out  of  our  cart.    Whenever  a  farmer  has  mail 
in  his  box  to  be  posted,  we  require  him  to  display  a 
white  flag  over  the  box.    This  enables  us  to  drive  on 
without  stopping  when  there  is  no  mail  to  leave  or 
take,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  field  glass  this  system  often 
saves  a  trip  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  a  lane  and  back. 
The  boxes  are  of  sundry  shapes,  sizes  and  colors. 
One  man  has  a  lard  pail  hung  out  on  a  fence  post  for 
a  box,  three  or  four  have  nailed  up  five-gallon  coal 
oil  cans,  and  a  few  have  utilized  one-gallon  syrup 
cans.    These  last  make  very  convenient  and  secure 
receptacles  when  placed  on  the  side  with  the  upper 
half  of  one  end  cut  out,  and  the  opening  placed  to 
leeward.    Old  apple  boxes,  soap  boxes,  cigar  boxes, 
and  in  one  case  a  wagon  box,  adorn  the  entrances  to 
farms  all  over  the  valley;  in  fact,  almost  every  kind 
of  box,  except  a  hop  box,  has  been  called  into  use. 
One  man  has  put  up  a  small  English  tin  traveling 
trunk,  another  has  pressed  into  service  a  paste- 
board envelope  box,  and  still  another  has  fastened 
on  top  of  his  gate  post  a  small  grape  basket.  Many 
of  the  boxes  are  made  especially  for  the  purpose, 
and  have  the  top  lift  up  on  hinges  or  an  opening  in 
the  side.    One  box  has  a  glass  front,  and  another 
has  two  compartments,  one  for  papers  and  the  other 
for  letters,  the  latter  being  locked  so  that  when  a 
letter  has  been  dropped  in  it,  it  can  only  be  removed 
by  the  person  having  the  key.    Many  of  the  boxes 
are  nicely  painted,  and  have  the  names  of  the  owners 
neatly  displayed.    The  most  convenient  box  is  one 
placed  on  the  outside  of  the  fence,  or,  better  still,  on 
a  hitching  post,  high  enough  so  that  a  cart  wheel 
will  not  strike  it,  and  with  the  top  arranged  so  as  to 
lift  up  on  hinges  that  will  let  it  go  clear  back  and  re- 
main open  itself.  A  weight  fastened  to  this  top  keeps 
it  shut  when  the  wind  blows,  and  makes  it  handier 
than  a  latch.    The  service,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  great 
convenience  in  many  ways.    The  farmer  has  lost  a 
potent  excuse  for  going  to  town,  his  wife  is  spared 
the  pain  of  having  her  letters  carried  forgotten  in 
his  pockets  (or,  maybe,  he  is  spared  the  pain),  and 
the  carrier  furnishes  a  handy  medium  for  locating 
stray  '  critters  '  and  directing  travelers." 


Fan  Seeks  and  Their  Product — The  Govern- 
ment seeds  recently  distributed  in  large  quantities 
iu  Orange  county  have  had  time  to  "come  up,"  and 
the  Santa  Ana  Standard  thus  declares  its  opinion  of 
them  :  "Last  week  a  gentleman  brought  us  a  big 
bunch  of  the  meanest,  sourest,  cussedest  looking 
mustard  that  ever  grew  on  earth  and  said,  '  there 
is  your  fine  turnips  from  Government  seeds.'  It  was 
so  infernally  worthless  that  green  worms  and  small 
bugs  had  starved  to  death  on  the  leaves.  Last  Sun- 
day we  saw  a  patch  of  the  same  stuff  growing  from 
turnip  seed.  There  wasn't  a  turnip  in  the  outfit. 
Government  seeds  are  a  swindle,  humbug  and  fraud. 
*  *  *  This  office  is  in  receipt,  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, of  packages  of  these  seeds,  which  all  have  tbe 
same  cheap  and  poor  appearance.  We  have  not 
cumbered  valuable  grouud  with  them,  but  have 
thrown  them  in  the  waste  basket.  Secretary  Mor- 
ton was  right  in  discouraging  the  practice  of  buying 
and  sending.out  these  seeds  so  indiscriminately.  It's 
a  big  thing  for  the  seed  growers,  but  does  nobody 
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else  much  good.  Secretary  Wilson  ought  to  se- 
cure the  repeal  of  this  law  and  turn  the  appropria- 
tion now  devoted  to  it  to  the  different  experiment 
stations,  where  practical  results  would  follow  with- 
out so  much  waste." 


Wheat  and  Irrigation. — "The  average  rancher," 
says  the  Modesto  Herald,  "scoffs  at  the  idea  of  irri- 
gating wheat  profitably,  yet  there  are  farmers  in 
more  than  one  irrigated  section  of  this  State  who 
are  getting  rich  that  way  while  the  '  sky'  farmers 
are  only  holding  their  own  or  early  growing  poorer. 
*  *  *  Listen  to  this  from  the  Fresno  Republican: 
'  The  crop  (in  the  Fish  Slough  country,  sowed  in 
the  latter  part  of  February)  will  go  twelve  sacks  to 
the  acre  anywhere  in  the  irrigated  district,  and  in- 
surance men  are  freely  taking  risks  on  a  basis  of  ten 
sacks  to  the  acre.  R.  B.  Harlan  has  800  acres  that 
will  easily  average  seventeen  sacks  to  the  acre. 
Frank  Harris,  west  of  the  Elkhorn  ranch,  has  2000 
acres  that  will  go  fifteen  sacks.'  "And  listen  to 
this  from  the  Fresno  Expositor:  '  The  country  be- 
tween Summit  lake  and  White's  bridge,  in  the  Wheat- 
ville  locality,  will  yield  ten  sacks  to  the  acre.  It  is 
one  vast  grain  field  and  a  sight  for  sore  eyes.  The 
land  in  that  locality  is  irrigated.'  And  now  give  ear 
to  the  Delano  Courier:  '  The  estimated  yield  per 
acre  on  the  dry  land  is  five  sacks,  where  it  is  worth 
cutting  at  all,  but  on  the  irrigated  land  fifteen  to 
twenty  sacks  is  the  estimate.'  The  difference  be- 
tween five  sacks  per  acre  and  fifteen  to  twenty 
sacks  per  acre  will  pay  a  heap  of  irrigation  taxes, 
John  Henry,  and  leave  a  handsome  surplus  in  the 
bank,  likewise  establishing  that  there's  big  money  in 
irrigating  wheat." 


The  World's  Wheat  Supply. 


(From  circular  report  of  Irwin,  Green  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 
"  The  world  is  short  of  wheat  supplies,  and  would 
be  so  even  if  the  United  States  were  blessed  this 
year  with  a  crop  exceeding  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  the  bears,  which  are  based  in  large 
part  upon  the  well-known  anxiety  of  certain  railway 
officials  to  make  it  appear  that  they  have  a  big 
carrying  patronage  in  prospect.  The  hitherto  pro- 
tracted dullness  in  general  trade,  and  the  natural 
timidity  of  capital  to  take  hold  under  such  condi- 
tions, may  operate  for  awhile  longer  to  hold  the 
market  in  check.  But  it  cannot  be  more  than  a 
short  time  before  the  demand  for  consumption  as- 
serts itself  as  urgently  as  it  did  in  1891,  and  then 
must  quickly  come  the  discovery  that  the  demand 
has  to  be  met  not  with  the  heavy  yield  of  that  year, 
but  with  the  restricted  production  of  the  late 
seventies.  It  is  true  we  raise  more  spring  wheat  in 
the  northwest  than  we  did  then,  but  the  difference 
hardly  is  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  increased 
wants  of  our  own  people  and  those  of  the  British 
Isles.  Our  winter  wheat  crop  east  of  the  Rockies 
is  rather  decreasing  than  otherwise,  the  yield  of 
California  is  no  greater,  while  India  and  Chili  were 
exporting  wheat  twenty  years  ago  but  have  none  to 
spare  now,  and  Africa  presents  a  new  importing 
area  which  takes  in  more  than  is  exported  by  the 
whole  of  Asia.  For  the  immediate  future  we  have 
the  fact  of  a  phenomenally  small  visible  supply, 
supplemented  by  the  information  that  stocks  in 
country  elevators  in  the  northwest  are  said  to  be 
down  to  3,500,000  bushels,  against  (i,750,O00  bushels 
a  year  ago,  and  that  local  receipts  are  very  near 
zero." 


Gleanings. 


Pratuek,  who  stole  cattle  from  the  Fair  ranch  at  Knights 
Ferry  and  from  other  ranches  near  about,  has  been  sentenced 
to  the  penitentiary  for  six  years. 

J.  P.  Erie  and  S.  D.  Sturgis  of  Los  Angeles  have  con- 
structed a  horseless  carriage  which  climbs  the  steepest 
grades  adjacent  to  the  city.    Steam  is  the  motive  force. 

There  has  been  a  $1,000,000  frost  in  the  vineyards  of  France. 
But  fear  not,  the  New  York  Evening  World  hastens  to  add. 
As  long  as  California  grows  grapes  the  French  wine  crop  will 
not  fail. 

Both  Oregon  and  Washington  have  had  tine  seasonable 
rains  and  there  is  promise  of  an  exceptionally  productive  sea- 
son. Washington  promises  to  have  the  greatest  wheat  yield 
in  her  history. 

The  whaleback  steamer  City  of  Fverett  sailed  last  Satur- 
day from  San  Francisco  for  India,  having  upwards  of  2000  tons 
of  wheat  and  other  food  stuffs— the  gift  of  America  to  the 
starving  famine  victims. 

The  regents  of  the  State  University  have  engaged  Mr. 
Douglas  T.  Fowler,  of  Fresno,  to  take  charge  of  Farmer's 
Institute  work  in  the  northern  counties  at  a  salary  of  $1200 
per  year,  and  Prof.  A.  T.  Cook,  of  Claremont,  to  look  after 
the  southern  district  at  a  salary  of  $500  per  year.  Fowler 
will  practically  give  his  whole  time  to  it  and  will  reside  at 
Berkeley. 

W.  C.  Anderson  of  San  Jose,  the  well-known  manufacturer 
of  fruit-handlingdevices,  is  putting  on  the  market  this  season 
a  prune  machine  in  which  dipping,  pricking  and  grading  ar- 
rangements are  combined.  The  fruit  is  first  passed  through 
a  weak  hot-lye  bath,  then  passed  over  needle-boards  and 
finally  through  a  sizer  which  separates  the  several  grades. 
Several  of  these  machines,  used  experimentally  last  season, 
did  good  work  and  Mr.  Anderson  is  confident  that  he  has  got 
a  machine  in  which  many  practical  merits  are  combined. 

Sacramento  Bee :  "  It  is  less  than  three  months  now  until 
the  usual  time  for  holdiDg  the  State  Fair,  and  yet  the  Gov 
ernor has  not  named  the  Agricultural  Directors  necessary  to 
fill  vacancies  on  the  Board.  Until  this  is  done  no  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  the  State  Fair,  and  horsemen  and  pros- 
pective visitors  are  said  to  be  getting  anxious.  The  Governor 
has  a  little  way  of  his  own  about  matters  of  this  kind,  and  the 
chances  are  that  he  has  not  yet  decided  who  will  be  the  best 
men  to  run  the  Fair  end  of  the  Jim  Budd  political  machine." 


Tendencies  of   Rural   Mail    Delivery  as  Ob= 
served  by  Mr.  Righter. 

To  the  Editor:— Your  request  to  write  the  Rural 
Press  a  letter  relating  to  the  subject  of  rural  mail 
delivery  was  received  in  due  time,  and  may  say  in 
reply  that  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me,  has  already 
been  pretty  thoroughly  discussed  in  print. 

So  far  as  the  writer  can  learn,  all  those  to  whom 
the  mail  is  now  being  delivered  are  very  enthusias- 
tically in  favor  of  the  system. 

The  business  men  of  the  town  are  not  a  unit  in 
favor  of  it.  A  few  of  them  think  it  works  an  injury 
to  their  business.  They  say  that  since  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  system  fewer  country  people  have  come 
to  town,  and  consequently  trade  has  not  been  as 
good  as  formerly.  They  think  that  the  country 
people,  not  having  to  come  to  town  for  their  mail, 
wait  until  they  have  to  have  quite  a  number  of 
articles,  among  which  is  apt  to  be  included  one  or 
more  not  kept  in  stock  here,  and,  having  to  go  to 
San  Jose  to  obtain  a  portion  of  these  articles,  they 
buy  them  all  there. 

Other  business  men  here  say  that  their  business 
has  very  perceptibly  increased  since  this  system  has 
been  in  operation. 

One  firm  put  the  increase  at  $200  a  month.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  business  of  all  of  the  firms 
ought  to  increase. 

It  is  not  only  a  saving,  but  also  a  convenience,  to 
the  country  people  to  be  able  to  order  by  mail,  rather 
than  in  person. 

If  they  have  anything  of  importance  to  do,  they 
can  stay  at  home  and  do  it  and  send  their  order  to 
the  store  by  mail,  and,  as  all  the  stores  run  free  de- 
livery wagons,  they  would  obtain  the  desired  articles 
without  further  loss  of  time.  If  they  had  nothing  of 
any  importance  to  do,  they  would  deliver  the  order 
in  person.  In  either  case,  I  am  unable  to  see  that 
the  rural  delivery  of  mail  tends  to  injure  the  business 
of  the  town. 

Goods  not  kept  in  stock  here  must  be  obtained 
elsewhere,  and  hence  is  not  a  loss  of  business  to  this 
town.  If  the  same  grade  of  goods  can  be  bought 
here  at  as  low  a  price  as  elsewhere,  those  who 
naturally  trade  here  will  not  go  elsewhere  to  trade. 
If  they  can  be  bought  cheaper  elsewhere,  they  will  be 
bought  elsewhere. 

Rural  mail  delivery  enables  the  producers  to  give 
more  time  to  production,  and  hence  increases  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and,  in  turn,  correspondingly 
increases  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  unless  the  town 
prevents  it  by  its  methods  of  doing  business.  If  it 
does  not  pay  the  country  people  to  buy  in  the  small 
towns,  they  will  not  buy  there — if  it  does,  they  will. 
They  will  not  maintain  an  expensive  convenience  if 
they  can  avoid  it.  The  small  towns  must  compete 
with  the  large  ones  or  go  out  of  business. 

If  a  town  and  its  surrounding  country  are  not 
mutually  helpful,  there  is  an  unnatural  condition  of 
things  that  ought  not  nor  will  not  long  continue  to 
exist,  whether  mail  is  or  is  not  delivered  in  rural  j 
districts. 

I  think  that  further  experience  will  prove  that  not 
only  has  the  country  been  greatly  benefited  by  the 
rural  mail  delivery,  but  so  also  has  the  town.  It 
adds  to  the  convenience  of  trade,  and  whatever  adds 
to  the  convenience  of  trade  will  increase  trade.  All 
of  which  seems  self-evident  to  me. 

Campbell,  June  U,  1897.  F.  M.  Righter 


The  Grape  Growers  Aroused. 

We  gave  recently  the  leading  facts  which  underlie 
the  issue  which  has  sharply  arisen  between  the  Wine- 
makers'  Corporation — an  association  in  the  interest 
of  grape  growers,  and  the  Wine  Association,  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  the  largest  San  Francisco  wine 
dealers.  The  grape  growers  are  taking  up  the  mat- 
ter as  one  vital  to  their  prosperity,  and  local  meet- 
ings held  during  last  week  at  various  points  in  So- 
noma county  have  been  enthusiastic  in  support  of  the 
corporation,  and  grapes  are  being  freeiy  contracted 
to  the  members  thereof. 

The  facts  of  the  situation,  as  the  growers  them- 
selves declare  them  in  their  formal  resolutions  which 
are  generally  adopted  unanimously  at  their  meetings, 
are  as  follows: 

Previous  to  1895,  grapes  had  been  reduced  by  the 
efforts  of  certain  San  Francisco  wine  dealers  to  the 
low  figure  of  $ti  per  ton,  which  was  not  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  expense  of  growing  said  grapes. 

through  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  Winemakers' 
Corporation,  which  was  orgauized  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  viticultural  industry  of  the  State 
from  utter  ruin,  with  which  ii  was  then  threatened 
by  said  San  Francisco  wine  dealers,  the  price  of 
grapes  was  raised  in  two  years  up  to  $17  to  $20  per 
ton,  which  is  not  an  unreasonable  price  for  grapes. 

The  wine  dealers  of  San  Francisco  have  recently 
again,  by  reducing  the  price  of  wine  to  an  unreason- 
able schedule,  attempted  to  lower  the  future  price 
of  grapes  to  a  ruinous  figure. 

The  grape  growers  therefore  recognize  the  fact 


that  the  Winemakers'  Corporation  is  a  friend  of  the 
grape  growers  and  is  endeavoring  to  maintain  the 
viticultural  industry  of  the  State  on  a  paying  basis, 
and  they  pledge  themselves  in  the  future  not  to  sell 
a  pound  of  grapes  to  any  party  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Winemakers'  Corporation,  and  to  assist  its 
laudable  efforts  to  maintain  the  viticultural  industry 
of  California  on  a  sound  paying  basis. 

A  committee  be  appointed  to  personally  visit  each 
and  every  grape  grower  in  the  district  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pledging  them  to  sell  grapes  only  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Winemakers'  Corporation,  or  to  those  who 
previous  to  the  vintage  shall  have  agreed  to  transfer 
their  wines  to  the  wine  corporation. 

This  seems  to  be  a  very  straight  issue  between  the 
growers  and  the  dealers.  It  is  stated  that  in  some 
localities  the  corporation  will  command  the  support 
of  90  per  cent  of  the  growers.  Of  course,  if  the 
growers  will  work  together  in  any  such  strength, 
wine  values  will  be  held  to  a  fairly  paying  price.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact,  leading  to  the  same  end,  that 
the  pure  food  reformers  are  strongly  pushing  for- 
ward in  a  war  against  impure  wines  and  brandies. 
The  California  production  is  now  in  such  moderate 
amount  that,  if  freed  from  the  domination  of  specu- 
lators and  adulterators,  there  will  be  a  satisfactory 
trade  at  profitable  returns  to  grape  growers.  This 
will  be  one  good  step  in  the  direction  of  better  times 
in  California. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

Summary  of  State  Weather  Service  Report,  J.  A.  Bakwick,  Ob- 
server, up  to  June  14th. 

Sacramento  Valley. 

TEHAMA  (Anderson). —The  grasshoppers,  which  have  appeared  in 
large  numbers  in  some  sections  of  our  valley,  are  doing  little  dam- 
age. (Corning)— Barley  about  all  harvested  and  yielding  six  to  ten 
sacks  per  acre.  No  wheat  cut  yet,  but  it  is  pretty  badlv  pinched  in 
places.  (ViDa)— Wheat  and  barley  not  very  full.  Pretty  fair  pros- 
pects here  this  year  and  better  than  anticipated. 

Colusa  (Colusa).— The  shrinkage  in  grain  is  considerable  from  the 
excessive  heat  of  a  week  ago.  (Grand  Island)— Barley  harvesting 
has  commenced  and  the  yield  in  some  cases  is  better  than  expected 
both  in  barley  and  wheat. 

Yuba  (Wheatland).— Wheat  grains  are  small  and  some  are  slightly 
shrunk.  Grasshoppers  are  doing  considerable  damage  on  the  edge 
of  the  foothills. 

Placer  (Newcastle).— Cherries  have  yielded  much  better  than  ex- 
pected.   Peaches  are  about  half  a  crop. 

Amador  (Oleta).— Wheat  and  barley  crops  arc  light. 

Sacramento  (Antelope).— The  hot  wave  shrunk  the  wheat  and 
barley  to  some  extent.  (Arno)— The  general  outlook  is  that  then- 
will  not  be  more  than  half  a  crop  of  grain.  Hay  making  is  over  and 
the  amount  produced  is  very  moderate.  Farmers  will  not  have  more 
than  enough  for  their  own  use. 

Yolo  (Dunnigan).— Outlook  is  good  for  more  than  half  a  crop  of 
wheat  in  this  section.  (Davisville)— Grain  still  holds  out  bravely 
against  the  north  winds  and  there  will  be  some  very  One  fields  in 
this  section.   Hay  crop  is  a  short  one. 

Solano  (Dixon) —The  barley  crop  will  fall  short  about  one-half 
on  the  Dixon  ridge,  while  on  the  adobe  about  one  third  of  a  crop  will 
be  realized.  On  the  lowlands  the  stand  will  not  pay  to  harvest.  As 
a  rule,  the  summerfallow  wheat  on  the  ridge  will  yield  something 
more  than  an  average  crop,  and  of  good  quality.  There  is  little 
wheat  on  the  adobe  lands. 

Napa,  Sonoma  aud  Santa  Clara  Valleys. 

Lake  (Upper  Lake). — Early  grain  is  well  rilled  and  the  late  grain 
has  not  yet  headed  out.  Some  grain  has  been  cut  and  the  best 
fields  have  only  an  average  crop.  A  great  deal  of  it  will  not  be 
worth  cutting  even  for  hay. 

Sonoma  (Sonoma)  —Cherries  have  been  yielding  so  much  better 
than  was  expected  that  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  secure  experi- 
enced pickers.  There  will  be  an  enormous  crop  of  apricots.  Grapes 
will  be  a  bonanza  crop.  Bartlett  pears  will  be  a  light  crop,  but  of 
large  size  and  look  better  than  they  have  for  years.  We  have  in 
the  Sonoma  valley  a  fruit  crop  above  the  average.  (Healdsburg)— 
Fruits  are  looking  well,  but  the  berry  crop  was  somewhat  injured  by 
the  hot  wave. 

Contra  Costa  ( Danville) — Hay  about  all  in  the  stack.  Nearly 
all  fields  are  having  light  crop,  although  there  will  be  plenty  for 
home  use  and  to  spare.  Barley  will  be  extra  good,  which  is  just 
now  at  the  critical  stage. 

Santa  Claka  (Near  San  Jose)  —  Prunes  are  holding  their  own, 
and  if  there  is  no  more  droppiug  there  will  be  probably  half  a  crop. 
Peaches  average  crop,  and  are  doing  well.  Plums  and  apricots  a 
large  yield,  as  also  grapes. 

San  Benito  ( Hollister).— There  will  be  about  an  average  crop  of 
wheat  and  barley  in  San  Juan.Quien  Sabe  and  Brown's  valley,  but 
the  wheat  crop  will  be  light  in  other  portions  of  the  county.  In  Pa- 
noche  and  Vallccitos  valieys  all  the  grain  had  to  lie  cut  for  hay. 

San  Joaquin  Valley. 

San  Joaquin  (Lodi) — Barley  is  ripe  and  its  condition  is  no  longer 
affected  by  the  weather,  and  its  harvesting  will  commence  the  com- 
ing week.  All  fruit  is  spotted.  Melons,  corn  and  other  summer 
crops  are  thriving. 

Fresno  (McMullen) —Grain  crop  not  as  good  as  expected;  fruit 
crop  the  same.  Grapes  are  droppiug,  as  are  also  peaches.  Vine- 
hoppers  and  grasshoppers  are  bothering  the  fruit,  and  the  crop  will 
be  about  one-half,  from  present  outlook.  (Easton)—  The  vinehopper 
plague  Is  spreading,  as  vineyards  which  a  few  weeks  ago  were 
free  from  them  are  now  showing  the  yellow  leaf.  Peach  crop  will  be 
lighter  than  usual. 

Tulahe  (Poplar).— Grain  plumo,  but  of  small  kernel.  (Visalia)  — 
Some  of  the  grain  in  the  Terra  Bella  country  is  shriveled,  but  is  bet- 
ter than  expected.  (Tulare)— There  will  be  a  good  many  apricots  in 
and  around  Tulare  for  home  use,  but  there  will  lie  but  few  to  ship. 
The  crop  is  better  than  was  expected.  (Lime  Kiln)— Apricots  are  a 
full  crop. 

Kkun  (Delano). —The  raisin  crop  promises  to  be  large  this  season. 
The  vines  here  are  fairly  loaded  with  fruit. 

Southern  California. 

Santa  Bakiiara  (Santa  Maria).— Heading  of  barley  well  under 
way  and  the  grain  is  very  plump,  (Los  Alamos)— Grain  is  filling 
well  in  the  valley.  The  mustard  crop  in  the  Santa  Rita  valley  will 
be  very  light  this  year. 

Okangk  (Tustin).— Barley  harvesting  is  uuder  full  headway,  with 
a  generally  fair  yield.  Orange  shipments  are  nearly  ended.  The 
peanut  crop  is  a  good  stand  and  looks  well. 

Los  Anoklbs  (Rauiouai— Some  of  the  bee  men  report  a  good 
honey  crop,  while  others  think  the  yield  will  be  light  It  depends 
somewhat  on  the  location  and  the  condition  the  bees  were  in  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season.  There  will  be  considerable  grain  for  export 
fr::m  cur  vilkry  this  tall  but  until  threshing  begins  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  tell  the  probable  amount. 

San  Hkknahdino  (Perris).— This  is  the  banner  year  for  fruit  in 
Ibis  section  of  the  county,  prunes  and  almonds  excepted.  Peach, 
apple,  plum,  olive  and  apricot  trees  arc  loaded  to  breaking.  The 
grape  crop  in  the  few  vineyards  will  be  very  heavy  also. 

Coast  Oounl  i«  K 

Humboldt  (Eureka).— Fruit  crop  doing  comparatively  well.  The 

drought  has  damaged  all  late-sown  grain  and  shortened  the  early- 
sown 

Mendocino  (Ukiah).— Wo  will  have  an  average  grain  crop.  The 
fruit  crop  will  also  be  good. 

Santa  CRtTZ  (Santa  Cruz).— Hay  crop  about  an  average  one. 

San  LuisOmsi'o  (Paso  Robles).— The  grain  will  turn  out  much 
better  than  was  predicted  a  few  weeks  ago.  (San  Luis  Obispo)— 
Barley  will  be  very  plump. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda . 

Local  Fruit  Prices. —At  Haywards  at  the  commencement 
ul  the  season  the  inspects  seemed  very  good  for  fan-  prices 
for  every  variety  of  fruit,  with  the  single  exception  of  apri- 
cots. Cherries  are  now  about  half  gathered  and  the  crop  is 
somewhat  larger  than  was  expected,  hut  the  prices  are  only 
about  00  per  cent  of  what  the  growers  expected,  and  canners 
sav  they  are  getting  all  the  blacks  they  need  at  V/,  to  Wf% 
cents;  common  whites  at  3  and  V/.  cents,  and  lioyal  Annes  at 
:>  cents.  No  prices  have  been  made  yet  on  apricots,  plums  or 
pears.  The  plum  and  pear  crops  are  very  light,  while  the 
apricot  crop  is  very  large.  The  demand  for  Haywards  cher- 
ries in  the  East  has  not  been  very  great  this  year,  but  the 
shipments  to  coast  points  are  larger  than  for  the  past  four 
vears.  One  of  the  largest  growers  has  shipped  carload  lots  to 
Los  Angeles  and  southern  California  points.  This  year  the  j 
carrying  quality  of  the  crop  is  better  than  ever  before.  Black 
cherries  are  smaller  in  size,  but  tine  in  quality. -Haywards 
letter. 

Butte. 

Dispute  Over  a  Croi\—  At  the  Reed  &  Johnson  orchard  this 
week  there  are  some  twelve  or  fifteen  deputy  sheriffs,  placed 
there  bv  the  F.  G.  E.  Co.  to  protect  their  interests  in  the  l 
present"  fruit  crop.    The  trouble  arises  from  the  foreclosing  of 
a  mortgage  held  bv  Max  Brooks  against  the  Reed  &  Johnson 
Orchard  Co.    Prior  to  the  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage,  the 
P.  G.  E.  Co.  advanced  money  to  the  Iieed  &  Johnson  Co.,  tak- 
ing  a crop  mortgage  for  two  years  as  security  for  said  money 
advanced.    Bv  foreclosing  the  mortgage  on  the  land  Max 
Brooke  claims' the  crop,  and  as  the  F.  G.  E.  Co.  also  claims  the  | 
crop  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  quite  a  legal  contest  be-  | 
fore  it  is  settled  satisfactory  to  both  claimants.  In  the  mean-  : 
time  the  F.  G.  E.  Co.  is  harvesting  the  crop.  — Biggs  Notes. 

Colusa. 

Export  Barley  Trade.— Did  you  know  that  some  two  hun-  j 
dred  tons  of  barley  were  shipped  to  foreign  ports  from  Cali-  I 
fornia  last  year :   The  brewers  of  Europe  are  looking  more 
and  more  to  this  State  for  their  barley  and  it  behooves  the 
growers  to  try  to  have  "a  shipping  barley.    To  do  this.  there 
must  be  no  broken  grains!   Now,  do  not  work  a  whole  year  to 
raise  a  crop  of  barley  and  then  allow  it  to  be  spoiled  for  ship- 
ping by  bad  threshing.    There  is  an  idea  that  it  is  necessary  | 
to  have  the  ends  broken  off  close  in  order  to  have  the  grains  j 
lay  close  together  so  as  to  have  a  heavy  barley,  hut  the  ship-  ] 
per  will  not  care  if  there  is  a  small  length  of  the  beard  left  on 
the  grain.    If  the  berry  is  plump  and  there  is  no  foreign  sub- 
stance mixed  in  with  it  it  will  do  to  ship.   If  the  barley  is  not 
plump  of  berry  it  does  not  make  so  much  difference  about  the 
broken  grains,  but  any  one  who  has  a  field  of  good  plump  bar- 
ley is  very  foolish  to  have  the  chance  of  selling  for  shipment  j 
destroyed"  by  breaking  the  grains.— Colusa  Sun. 

Contra  Costa. 

The  Antioch  /,ed(/er  reports  that  fourteen  combined  har- 
vesters are  in  operation  in  the  stretch  of  grain  country 
between  Antioch  and  Brentwood. 

Bic  Things  in  Contra  Costa.— A  writer  in  the  Oakland 
Enquirer  says :  "If  you  will  amuse  yourself  some  day  with  a  | 
trip  out  San  Pablo  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  house  of  Supervisor  j 
Rumvell,  vou  will  find  a  few  things  that  will  open  your  eyes. 
To  begin  with,  he  has  a  cherry  tree  that  is  thirty-six  years 
old  and  measures  37  inches  through  the  body.  The  spread  is 
50  feet  and  for  eight  years  in  succession  it  has  produced  1000  J 
pounds  of  the  most  delicious  cherries  you  ever  ate.  He  has 
Crawford  peach  trees  thirty-three  years  old  that  are  thrifty 
and  full  of  business  as  a  young  tree.  In  fact,  they  have  never 
failed  to  gladden  the  heart  with  a  liberal  crop.  He  has  apple 
trees  thirty-six  years  old  that  are  as  full  of  fruit  as  a  pump- 
kin is  of  seeds.  They  are  Rhode  Island  Greenings  and  Bell- 
fleurs.  His  Belllleur  trees  yield  ten  boxes  a  year  that  sell 
for  50  cents  a  box  on  the  ground.  If  Alameda  county  has  an 
orchard  that  has  passed  the  age  of  thirty  with  a  better  record 
we  should  like  to  hear  from  it." 

Humboldt. 

Up-Coast  Dairy  Progress.— At  the  rate  marsh  lands  are  , 
being  reclaimed  along  the  upper  bay  the  country  bordering 
the  Areata  road  on  the  west  will  soon  become  one  continuous 
dairy  farm  from  Ryan's  slough  to  the  Areata  town  limit. 
Owners  between  that  limit  and  Jacoby  creek  who  have  their 
possessions  in  clover  are  possessors  of  valuable  properties — 
dairy  farms  which  will  not  depreciate  in  value.    The  land 
more  recently  reclaimed  by  Dr.  Gross,  J.  A.  Sinclair  and  j 
others  shows  a  wonderful  growth  of  feed,  and  will  soon  be  as  I 
valuable  as  any  in  Eel  river  valley,  where  owners  of  that  > 
class  of  property  simply  smile  when  an  offer  of  $350  or  $300  an 
acre  is  made.  —  Eureka  Standard. 

Kings. 

The  Beekeepers.—  The  Central  California  Beekeepers' As- 
sociation, at  a  meeting  held  at  Hanford  last  week,  adopted 
the  following  resolution  :  "Resolved,  That  we,  the  Central 
California  Beekeepers'  Association,  recommend  that  the  bee- 
keepers of  Fresno  county  petition  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Fresno  county  to  appoint  a  Foul  Brood  Inspector  for  the  pre- 
vention of  its  further  spread  and  for  its  eradication."  The 
following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Joseph  Flory,  Hanford;  vice-presidents,  J.  F.  Bol- 
don,  Tulare,  for  Tulare  county  ;  J.  W.  Paine,  Selma,  for  Fres- 
no county;  and  .1.  F.  Flory,  Lemoore,  for  Kings  county ;  secre- 
tary, W.  A.  H.  Gilstrap,  Caruthers;  treasurer,  F.  E.  Brown, 
Hanford;  executive  board  — J.  H.  Hart,  Hanford;  A.  W.  Fil- 
son,  Lemoore;  the  president,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  producers  by  postal  that 
the  association  recommends  sixty  pounds  of  honey  put  in  each 
can  and  mark  the  case  "  120  pounds  net." 

Napa. 

A  Nai'a  County  Comment  on  the  Wine  War. — From  pres- 
ent indications  the  California  Wine  Association  and  the  Wine 
Makers'  Corporation  are  at  loggerheads  This  is  good  news 
for  the  wine  makers.  If  they  keep  up  their  tight,  it  means  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  each  to  get  as  much  wine  as  possible.  Id 
order  to  do  this,  they  will  offer  tempting  inducements  to  the 
wine  growers  for  their  product.  So  far,  the  Wine  Makers' 
Corporation  seems  to  be  the  favorite  with  the  wine  growers. 
*  *  *  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  or- 
ganization of  the  winegrowers;  and  no  more  fitting  time 
could  be  selected  than  just  now.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
wine  growers  generally  complain  of  the  San  Francisco  wine 
dealers  forcing  them  to  sell  at  what  they  can  get,  and.  at  the 
same  time,  take  no  steps  to  prevent  this  hardship.  The  wine 
growers,  banded  together  for  mutual  protection  and  under 
able  management,  could  laugh  at  the  sinister  efforts  of  the 
wine  dealers.— St.  Helena  Star. 

Orange. 

Santa  Ana  Creamery.— The  new  creamery,  soon  to  be 
equipped  by  James  McFadden  two  miles  south  of  Santa  Ana, 
on  Main  street,  will  be  appreciated  by  the  dairymen  of  that 
section.  Already  the  owners  of  300  cows  have  agreed  to  fur- 
nish it  with  their  milk  product,  and  the  indications  are  that 
it  will  become  one  of  the  most  important  if  not  the  leading  in- 


stitution of  that  character  in  the  county.  The  old  dairy- 
house  will  be  remodeled  and  enlarged  to  meet  all  require- 
ments, and  almost  at  its  doors  is  one  of  the  coldest  and  heavi- 
est flowing  wells  in  alt  the  artesian  belt,  which  will  be  of 
great  advantage.  A  separator  with  a  capacity  of  3500  pounds 
of  milk  per  hour,  or  500  pounds  of  butter  per  day,  will  be  put 
in,  with  the  balance  of  the  equipment  sufficient  to  almost 
double  that  capacity,  if  it  is  found  necessary  to  add  another 
separator.  Milk  cans  will  be  unloaded  and  handled  generally 
by  machinery,  and  the  establishment  will  be  thoroughly  up- 
to-date  in  everj  respect. —Santa  Ana  letter. 

Raising  Poultry  Standards.—  The  tendency  of  the  poultry 
raisers  of  Orange  county  to  raise  the  standard  of  their  breeds 
is  already  bearing  fruit!  Yearly  the  dissemination  of  blooded 
stock  grows  apace  in  the  cities  and  towns  and  country  dis- 
tricts. It  will  be  but  a  short  while  now  at  the  present  rate  the 
thoroughbred  is  supplanting  the  barnyard  fowl  before  Orange 
county  is  as  famous  for  its  cacklers  as  it  is  for  the  product  of 
its  soil.  Mr  Bundy,  the  Tustin  fancier,  has  two  hobbies. 
Almost  every  fancier  has  one  or  more.  Cleanliness  reigns 
in  his  yards  and  mites  do  not  stand  a  ghost  of  a 
chance  'for  life  on  Bundy's  chicks.  More  chickens  die  each 
year  from  mites  and  lice  in  this  county,  claims  Mr. 
Bundy,  than  from  all  other  diseases.  Fall  and  winter, 
springtime  and  autumn  he  enforces  his  strict  rules  of  cleanli- 
ness. As  a  result,  his  fowls  are  healthy,  strong  and  always 
in  the  best  condition  to  make  eggs  or  a  good  dinner.  Then 
there  are  his  capons.  Mr.  Bundy  will  take  a  fractious  capon 
and  in  short  order  make  of  him  a  mother  of  the  old  school. 
The  way  his  capons  rear  the  voung  is  a  sight  worth  any  man's 
time  to"  see.  *  *  *  The  "argument  of  the  thoroughbred 
raisers  is  that  a  pure  blooded  fowl  costs  no  more  to  keep  than 
a  scrub;  that  their  eggs  and  bodies  command  a  better  price; 
that  they  produce  more  and  are  a  constant  source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  their  owners.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now 
10,000  dozen  chickens  in  the  county.  When  the  time  comes— 
and  it  is  coming— that  most  of  these  shall  be  thoroughbreds, 
the  poultry  industry  of  Orange  county  will  become  a  far  more 
important  factor  of  commerce  than  it  is  now,  important  as  it 
is.— Santa  Ana  Blade. 

San  HeriiarOino. 

Pushing  the  Dairying  Industry.— The  California  Beet 
Sugar  Estate  &  Land  Co.  by  Easton,  Eldridge  &  Co.,  man- 
agers, are  advertising  Chino  ranch  lands  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  offering  special  inducements  for  the  establish- 
ment of  dairying  business  on  the  ranch.  This  is  decidedly  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  one  which  the  Ohampton  has 
strongly  advised  during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  With 
our  present  industries,  dairying  will  be  an  important  and 
valuable  adjunct.  There  is"  probably  no  place  in  southern 
California  which  has  a  larger  or  cheaper  supply  of  dairy  food 
than  the  Chino  ranch.  We  have  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
best  kind  of  alfalfa  land;  rolling  hills  covered  with  rank, 
lush,  natural  grasses,  and  with  unceasing  streams  of  good 
water ;  50,000  to  00,000  tons  of  beet  pulp,  refuse  from  the  sugar 
factory—  the  best  kind  of  forage  for  milk  cows ;  thousands  of 
tons  of  field  pumpkins,  the  value  of  which  for  dairy  food 
every  one  knows:  besides  which  every  beet  farmer  has  each 
year  a  large  quantity  of  beets  overgrown  or  for  other  reasons 
not  used  in  the  factory  and  other  farm  products  which  he 
could  with  economy  and  profit  feed  to  dairy  cows.  Push  the 
dairying  industry," by  all  means.— Chino  Champion. 

A  Great  Beet  Year.— The  beet  season  is  now  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  it  can  be  said  definitely  that  Chino  will  this  year 
have  not  only  the  greatest  acreage  of  beets  in  its  history,  but 
that  the  yield  per  acre  will  exceed  that  of  any  former  year. 
Reports  from  Anaheim  and  Hueneme  are  to  about  the  same 
effect,  and  it  is  now  roughly  estimated  that  the  Chino 
factory  will  this  year  handle"  in  the  neighborhood  of  120,000 
to  130,000  tons  of  beets,  from  which  there  will  be  extracted 
something  like  17, 000  tons  of  refined  sugar.  If  the  price  of 
beets  average  $3  50  per  ton  this  will  give  the  beet  growers 
about  $450,000,  while  the  factory  will  also  pay  about  $125,000 
for  crude  petroleum  for  fuel  and  a  large  sum  for  wages  and 
other  expenses.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  company  will 
distribute  over  half  a  million  dollars  within  the  next  six 
months.  It  will  not  be  a  losing  investment  for  the  company, 
however,  as  without  considering  the  bounty  question,  the 
output  of  sugar  from  the  factory,  at  four  cents  per  pound, 
will  be  worth  about  $1,300,000.  The  immense  stretches  of 
beet  fields  now  present  a  strikiug  appearance.  For  miles  the 
sea  of  beets  is  spread  before  the  eye.  Tliey  are  growing  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  and  the  farmers  all  wear  happy  looks  in 
contemplation  of  the  coming  harvest. — Chino  letter. 

Highland  Season's  Pi-ices.— The  Highland  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  has  footed  up  the  returns  from  the  oranges  for 
the  year  and  find  them  very  satisfactory.  Twenty-seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  boxes  of  oranges  and  2250  boxes  of 
lemons  were  handled.  The  prices  were  the  highest  in  south- 
ern California,  being  an  average  of  $2  54  per  hundredweight 
for  navels;  the  average  of  sweets  was  $1.02;  seedlings,  11.99 ; 
bloods,  average  of  $2.63;  St.  Michaels,  $2.42  It  cost  the  as- 
sociation 30  cents  per  box  to  handle  the  fruit.  Fancy  navels 
brought  $2.07  and  fancy  bloods,  $2.80,  these  figures  being 
slightly  higher  than  the  best  prices  for  any  other  fruit  in 
southern  California.— L.  A.  Times. 

Santa  Harliara. 

Santa  Bakiiaka,  June  10. — Miller  &  Lux  tiled  in  the  re- 
corder's office  to-day  a  five  year  lease  to  big  Cuyama  ranch 
No.  2,  the  property  of  Cebrian  &  Haggin  of  San  Francisco. 
The  lease  is  in  the  name  of  Henry  Miller  and  provides  for  the 
yearly  payment  of  $2500. 

Santa  Clara. 

A  Santa  Clara  View  of  the  Wine  War.  — It  is  aunounced 
that  the  war  between  the  Wine-Makers'  Corporation  and  the 
California  Wine  Association  will  be  fought  out  in  Sonoma  and 
Santa  Clara  counties,  and  the  grape-growers  in  the  two 
countries  will  receive  a  benefit  in  the  shape  of  good  prices  for 
their  grapes.  So  far  the  Corporation  has  the  best  of  the 
fight,  as  it  deserves  to  have,  as  it  has  done  more  to  advance 
prices  for  California  grapes  and  wine  than  all  other  agencies 
combined.— San  Jose  Mercury. 

At  Mayfield,  says  the  i'<iln  Attn,  "  the  road  sprinkling  is 
being  done  at  night  now  and  apparently  wi  ',h  good  results. 
The  same  amount  of  water  will  last  much  longer  when  applied 
at  night  than  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  it  evaporates 
as  fast  as  it  is  applied  to  the  road." 

Santa  Clara  View  ok  the  Projected  Free  Market.— The 
San  Francisco  Farmers'  Club  has  supplied  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  the  proposed  free  market,  and  now  it  is  about 
time  to  quit  talking  and  proceed  with  the  market,  the  desir- 
ability and  utility  of  which  were  generally  conceded  a  year 
ago  or  more.  If  the  market  be  not  soon  established  it  may  as 
well  be  admitted  that  the  commission  merchants  have  won 
the  day,  and  let  it  go  at  that.— San  Jose  Mercury. 

Mr.  Bcrhank  Visits  Santa  Clara  Valley.— Our  fellow- 
townsman,  Luther  Burbank,  was  invited  a  few  days  ago  to 
visit  Hon.  S.  F.  Leib,  who  lives  on  the  Alameda,  "uear  San 
Jose.  Mr.  Leib  is  a  lawyer  of  distinction  and  a  large  horti- 
culturist, having  several  hundred  acres  of  ranch  land  on  the 
Alameda.  He  has  sold  over  $03,000  worth  of  prunes  from 
sixty  acres  still  in  full  vigor.  Mr.  Burbank  was  invited  to 
join  Prof.  Jordau  of  Stanford,  who  was  also  a  guest  of  Mr. 
Leib.  He  thinks  the  home  of  Mr.  Leib  is  the  finest  in  the 
State.  Just  around  his  house  he  has  five  or  six  acres  contain- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  foreign  and  native  trees  on  any 


one  place  in  the  State.  Some  are  175  feet  high  and  others 
are  over  4  feet  in  diameter.  Among  them  is  a  very  great 
variety  of  palms.  The  trees  are  as  a  rule,  he  thinks,  the 
most  perfect  he  ever  saw.  The  English  sycamore  and  Roman 
myrtle  were  very  conspicuous.  There  were  many  of  the  bam- 
boo family  from  China  and  Japan,  among  them  the  China  hibis- 
cus, which  is  very  tender. — Sonoma  Democrat. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Pa.i  aroVali.ey  apple  packers  have  placed  orders  in  Everett, 
Washington,  for  25,000  spruce  boxes. 

The  Orchards  of  Santa  Cruz.— Through  the  courtesy  of 
Deputy  Assessor  McCune,  we  are  able  to  present  statistics 
showing  the  number  of  fruit  trees  in  the  southern  part  of 
Santa  Cruz  county,  including  all  of  Pajaro  township  and 
i  the  San  Andres  and  Calabasas  ranchos  in  Soquel  township: 
Apples— In  1895  there  were  00,  ls.4  bearing  and  04,105  non- 
bearing  trees ;  in  1897  there  are  140,604  bearing  and  101,820 
non-bearing  trees— an  increase  of  112,046  trees,  and  a  total  of 
242,424  trees.  The  number  of  trees  was  doubled  in  the  past 
two  years,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  there  are  3000  acres  planted  in 
apple  orchards  on  the  Santa  Cruz  side  of  Pajaro  river.  When 
i hose  trees  get  into  full  bearing  their  production  should  be 
upward  of  2500  carloads  per  year.  The  Pajaro  valley  is  but 
commencing  to  be  an  apple  district.  Prunes  (French)— In  1895 
there  were  27,210  bearing  and  105,044  non-bearing  trees;  this 
year  there  are  90,927  bearing  and  61,136  non-bearing  trees— an 
increase  of  19,209  trees,  and  a  total  of  152,063  trees.  Those 
figures  show  about  1000  acres  in  prune  trees.  Apricots— In 
1895  there  were  13,912  bearing  and  17,716  non-bearing  trees; 
this  year  there  are  ls,046  bearing  and  19,643  non-bearing  trees 
—an  increase  of  664*  trees,  and  a  total  of  38,289  trees.  Cher- 
ries—In 1S95  there  were  5087  bearing  and  5520  non- bearing 
trees;  this  year  there  are  11,373  bearing  and  5043  non-bearing 
trees— an  increase  of  5809  trees,  and  a  total  of  16,416  trees. 
Pears  in  1895  there  were  7387  bearing  and  3352  non-bearing 
trees;  this  year  there  are  !SS54  bearing  and  456  non-bearing 
trees — a  decrease  of  1429  trees,  and  a  total  of  9310  trees. 
Peaches— In  1895  there  were  9255  bearing  and  6075  non-bear- 
ing trees;  this  year  there  are  6816  bearing  and  SS5  non-bear- 
ing trees— a  decrease  of  7629  trees,  and  a  total  of  7701  trees. 
Plums— In  1895  there  were  4436  bearing  trees ;  this  year  there 
are  4809— an  increase  of  473  trees,  and  a  total  of  4S09  trees. 
Walnuts— In  1895  there  were  407s  bearing  trees:  this  year 
there  are  45s4  bearing  trees — an  increase  of  306  trees,  and  a 
total  of  4384  trees.  Grape  Vines — In  1895  there  were  U'.i1/, 
acres;  this  year  there  are  166  acres — an  increase  of  15;;  acres. 
The  total  number  of  orchard  trees  is  475,396 — an  increase  of 
130,063  during  the  past  two  years.  Mr.  McCune  has  made  a 
careful  census  each  year,  and  these  figures  are  correct.  In 
making  this  careful  census  he  has  done  the  county  and  dis- 
trict excellent  service,  and  is  deserving  of  much  credit.  His 
report  indicates  an  orchard  acreage  on  the  west  side  of  Pajaro 
river  of  not  less  than  5000  acres.— Watsonville  Pajaronian. 

Solano. 

Di  ring  the  1897  season  67, 171  boxes  of  cherries  have  been 
shipped  from  Suisun.  The  actual  weight  of  cherries,  over  and 
above  the  weight  of  boxes,  was  514,683  pounds. 

Lahor  Knocked  Out  BY  Machinery.— In  the  early  years  of 
wheat-raising  in  this  community  the  harvest  gave  employ- 
ment to  hundreds  of  men  and  the  town  was  thronged  for 
several  months  during  the  summer,  but  now  improved  ma- 
chinery has  displaced  labor  to  such  an  extent  that  very  little 
extra  labor  is  required  on  the  farm  at  this  season  and  very 
little  difference  is  apparent  in  the  town  between  this  and 
other  seasons  of  the  year.— Dixon  Tribune. 

Sonoma. 

The  Sonoma  County  Horticultural  Society  has  asked  Gov. 
Budd  to  appoint  Mr.  F.  Butler  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture. 

Black  Scale  at  Santa  Rosa. — The  Lteanium  pntfnoeum,  a 
species  of  black  scale,  has  been  found  in  great  numbers  in 
several  orchards  near  Santa  Rosa.  In  one  prune  orchard  there 
are  several  hundred  trees  very  badly  infested.  The  defunct 
mother  scale  hovers  under  her  waterproof  shell  perhaps  1000 
eggs,  which  are  just  hatching.  A  colon}'  of  the  RMeoMUt  iVn 
traH»  would  soon  clean  them  out;  but  as  it  is  difficult ,  perhaps 
impossible,  to  secure  this  predaceous  lady  bug  in  time  to  be  of 
use  with  the  present  brood,  spraying  should  be  resorted  to  in 
from  perhaps  ten  to  twenty  days.  The  eggs  should  be  closely 
watched,  and,  when  they  seem  to  be  pretty  well  hatched  out. 
the  spray  should  be  applied  thoroughly.  This  will  catch  most 
of  them,  but  another  spraying  should  follow  later,  when  the 
last  young  have  left  the  sheltering  hood  of  the  parent  scale. 
We  recommend  Hornbeck's  soap  as  the  best  remedy  to  be  used 
during  the  summer  months.  We  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  spraying  should  be  done  after  the  young  leave  the 
dead  shell  of  the  parent  scale.  Spraying  before  is  useless,  as 
the  shell  or  hood  is  waterproof. —Sonoma  Farmer. 

Road  Work  Suspended. — There  will  be  no  work  done  on 
the  county  roads  this  month,  and  mayhap  for  some  other 
months  to  come,  unless  some  kind-hearted  individual  makes  a 
donation  to  the  county.  The  Supervisors  held  a  consultation, 
and  decided  that  after  June  1  no  work  on  the  roads  would  be 
done  until  a  decision  was  rendered  by  the  courts  as  to  which 
road  law  the  county  was  to  be  operated  under.  The  workmen 
were  notified  and  all  work  stopped,  except  some  sprinkling, 
and  the  drivers  of  the  water  wagons  were  told  they  were 
taking  the  chance  of  getting  paid  in  their  own  hands,  if  they 
continued  at  work  after  that  date.  Several  are  taking 
chances.  A  suit  has  been  commenced  in  Alameda  county  to 
test  the  Clark  road  law.  Work  was  performed  in  the  Pied- 
mont district  to  the  amount  of  $50  and  a  bill  presented.  The 
Auditor  refused  to  draw  a  warrant.  Mandamus  proceedings 
were  commenced  at  once  and  several  points  were  raised  to 
cover  the  entire  law. — Sonoma  Democrat. 

Sutter. 

A  Troi  hlesome  Moth.— C.  Weeman  of  Yuba  City  has  been 
bothered  for  some  time  past  by  the  operations  of  a  moth,  the 
larva;  of  which  he  has  found  in  the  most  of  his  very  young 
peach  trees.  On  hatching,  their  depredations  consist  of  kill- 
ing off  young  shoots  and  passing  from  tree  to  tree.  He  has 
taken  all  kinds  of  advice  and  applied  several  mild  remedies, 
but  has  now  reached  a  point  where  he  deems  radical  action 
very  necessary  and  recently  he  put  a  man  to  work  to  trim  off 
the  top  of  all  the  young  trees,  this  particular  insect  favoring 
only  the  young  peach.  Horticultural  Commissioner  Harney 
says  the  technical  designation  of  this  moth  is  Anemia  Hneatella 
and  that  the  proper  time  to  get  rid  of  it  is  in  the  larva'  state 
by  the  spraying  of  a  mild  solution.— Marysville  Appeal. 
Tulare. 

Wheat  After  Alfalfa.— C.  M.  Hatch  ploughed  up  an  old 
alfalfa  field  recently  and  seeded  it  over  again,  sowing  wheat 
with  the  alfalfa  seed,  but  the  man  who  did  the  sowing  put 
twice  as  much  seed  on  the  ground  as  he  ought  and  the  wheat 
captured  the  ground  to  the  exclusion  of  the  alfalfa;  but  on 
1.89  acres  there  were  cut  ten  very  heavy  loads,  not  less  than 
2500  pounds  each,  of  excellent  wheat  hay  and  the  remainder 
of  the  field  left  for  wheat  is  very  heavy  and  promises  15  to  20 
sacks  to  the  acre  at  harvest.  Sow  your  tired  wheat  land  to 
alfalfa  for  a  while,  irrigate  it  and  then  see  what  you  will  get. 
It  beats  the  world. — Register. 

The  Machine  Age. — A  good  many  wheat  growers  in  Tulare 
county  are  now  able  to  harvest  thousands  of  acres  with  the 
aid  of  members  of  their  own  families  or  hiring  only  one  or  two 
men.  Not  many  new  hands  have  come  into  the  county,  and 
yet  the  machinery  is  running.   A  few  years  ago  this  work. 
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would  have  required  an  army  of  men  to  till  the  streets  of 
neighboring  towns  on  Saturday  night.  Machinery  has  cap- 
tured the  farmers  and  men  have  gone  to  the  mines. — Register. 

Yolo. 

As  to  Stock  Feeding. — Asa  Morris,  who  has  a  fine  ranch 
near  Yolo,  is  highly  pleased  with  the  result  of  an  experiment 
he  has  been  trying.  He  has  been  feeding  ninety  head  of 
stock  from  thirty  acres  of  clover  for  the  past  three  months 
and  expects  to  continue  to  do  so  for  several  weeks.  Instead 
of  turning  the  stock  into  the  clover  and  allowing  them  to 
tramp  down  more  than  they  eat,  he  cuts  it  every  day  and 
feeds  it  to  them  in  a  corral.  This  has  furnished  him  an 
abundance  of  feed,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
unable  to  irrigate  the  land.  He  estimates  that  if  he  had 
pastured  the  stock  on  the  land  it  would  have  required  100 
acres.  The  stock  are  in  much  better  condition  than  if  they 
had  been  turned  loose.  Here  is  a  hint  to  our  dairymen  that 
they  should  take  advantage  of.— Woodland  Mail. 

Local  Dried  Fruit  Agency.— I.  D.  Stinson  and  Fred  W. 
Wilson  have  organized  a  dried-fruit  storage  and  selling 
agency  at  Winters,  to  be  operated  on  something  after  the 
Santa  Clara  plan,  and  have  already  begun  the  construction  of 
a'warehouse  30x64  feet.  The  building  will  have  a  basement 
story  for  storage,  above  which  will  be  the  receiving  and  pack- 
ing rooms,  offices,  etc.,  and  will  be  fitted  with  elevator,  scales 
and  every  appliance  necessary  for  the  work  to  be  carried  on. 
"  This,"  says  the  Winters  Express,  "  is  really  one  of  the  most 
important  enterprises  inaugurated  in  Winters.  Heretofore, 
our  dried  fruit  has  been  sold  on  the  hit  and  miss  plan.  Dried 
fruit  may  be  ever  so  perfect  when  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
ducer and  yet  reach  the  purchaser  as  an  inferior  grade.  This 
will  not  be  so  under  the  handling  of  the  new  company.  All 
fruits  will  not  only  be  carefully  packed  in  the  shape  most  de- 
sired by  the  consumer,  but  will  be  so  carefully  graded  that  a 
first-class  article  will  always  bring  a  first-class  price,  and 
seconds  will  be  sold  for  just  what  they  are.  By  this  process 
and  a  distinctive  brand,  Winters  dried  fruit  will  have  a 
reputation  of  its  own  that  will  sell  it  wherever  wanted,  and 
whether  it  goes  out  under  the  name  of  the  company  or  the 
producer  will  be  of  such  guaranteed  quality  that  the  pur- 
chaser will  always  know  what  he  is  getting.  Not  only  will 
this  facilitate  sales,  but  it  will  insure  the  best  prices  and 
prevent  Winters  fruit  growers  from  entering  into  competition 
with  each  other  in  the  markets." 

Yuba. 

On  Country  Butter.— Go  through  the  country  and  stop  at 
every  farmhouse  as  you  go,  and  buy  a  pound  of  butter.  Keep 
on  until  you  get  100  pounds;  take  it  home  with  you,  and  grade 
it  so  you  can  send  it  to  the  city  market.  After  you  have  spent 
two  or  three  hours  trying  to  grade  the  butter,  this  is  what 
you  have :  Ten  pounds  of  good  butter,  twenty  pounds  second- 
grade,  thirty  pounds  third-grade  and  forty  pounds  that  you 
nor  no  other  man  can  grade.  The  more  you  look  at  it  the 
worse  it  looks;  the  more  you  smell  it  the  sicker  you  get.  If 
the  cows  only  knew  that  40  per  cent  of  their  cream  was 
wasted,  the  whole  herd  would  go  on  a  strike.  No  branch  of 
farming  has  paid  the  farmer  better  returns  for  his  labors  than 
butter  making,  when  properly  done.  No  part  of  the  farmer's 
work  has  been  so  willfully  and  shamefully  neglected  as  the 
butter  department.  There  always  has  been  a  good  demand 
in  the  city  for  good  butter,  and  probably  always  will  be.  Why 
not  supply  it?— Marysville  Appeal. 

It  is  in  unfavorable  seasons  that  the  really  good  farmer 
stands  out  like  a  shining  light,  beckoning  the  way  to  success. 
Where  conditions  are  so  lavorable  that  "any  fool  can  farm," 
we  have  big  crops  and  usually  low  prices;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  light  crops  and  big  prices  come  when  conditions  are  such 
that  only  the  most  skillful  farmers  can  produce  good  crops.— 
Appeal. 
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Dy  DR.  GUSTAV  ElSEN. 

Drying  and  Curing.— The  drying  and  curing  of  figs 
must  necessarily  differ  in  different  countries,  under 
different  conditions,  and  for  different  purposes.  For 
home  consumption  little  skill  and  care  are  required 
to  produce  a  palatable  and  useful  article  of  diet, 
while  figs  intended  for  shipment  must  be  more  care- 
fully dried,  cured  and  packed  in  order  to  command  a 
fair  price  in  competition  with  the  imported  article. 

The  fig  is  mature  and  ready  to  dry  only  when  it 
has  attained  its  proper  size  and  is  palatable  for  eat- 
ing fresh.  When  the  crop  has  reached  this  stage  it 
may  be  gathered  and  dried  for  home  consumption, 
but,  in  order  to  produce  a  superior  article,  the  figs 
must  be  as  sweet  as  possible  and  very  pulpy.  Too 
often  do  we  find  figs  in  the  market  consisting  of 
nothing  but  skin  and  empty  seeds,  without  sweet- 
ness, flavor  or  pulp.  Figs  do  not  ripen  all  at  one 
time,  and  the  trees  must  be  gone  over  daily,  in  order 
that  only  the  ripest  shall  be  gathered.  Before  being 
picked  the  fig  should  be  soft  to  the  touch  ;  it  should 
be  wrinkled,  and  should  hang  downward.  Some  kinds 
when  ripe  show  white  seams,  or  cracks,  in  the  flesh. 
This  is  generally  a  sign  of  complete  maturity.  Figs 
will  not  ripen  after  picking,  and  never  become 
sweeter  than  when  cut  from  the  tree.  Similarly, 
figs  which  have  once  attained  their  full  maturity  do 
not  improve  and  should  be  dried  at  once.  If  allowed 
to  hang  longer  on  the  tree,  they  may  quickly  rot, 
sour  or  mold,  and  soon  become  unfit  for  use.  In  or- 
der to  compete  with  the  best  imported  figs,  our  figs 
intended  for  drying  should  be  very  sweet ;  in  fact, 
the  sweeter  the  better.  When  freshly  cut  they 
should  contain  35  per  cent  of  &«gar,  and  when  dried 
about  55  per  cent.  For  hotnfe  consumption  they  do 
not  need  to  be  so  sweet  as' this,  for  any  palatable 
figs  are  useful  when  carefirlly  dried. 

Picking. — Figs  to  be  dned  should  never  be  sb£,ken 
from  the  trees,  for,  if  bruised  and  injured,  they  will 
sour  during  the  drying  and  become  unfit  for  use.  A 
few  figs  spoiled  in  this  way  wili  check  or  prevent  the 
sale  of  a  box  of  fruit  that  is  in  other  respects  good. 
Pulling  the  figs  from  fie  trees  will  also  injure  them 
in  a  similar  way.  Tbe  ripe  figs  should  therefore  be 
cut  from  the  tree  with  a  knife  or  shears  and  care- 
fully placed  in  boxes  or  trays.  Of  course,  many  half- 


dried  figs  that  drop  from  the  trees  may  be  utilized, 
but  they  should  first  be  examined  to  determine 
whether  they  are  in  good  condition,  and  they  must 
be  freed  from  soil  and  sand.  Our  figs  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  drop  at  perfect  maturity,  but  either  before  or 
after  it.  Only  the  Smyrna  figs  drop  when  fully  ripe. 

For  the  higher  growing  varieties  a  convenient  in- 
strument called  the  "  fg  cutter  "  may  be  used.  It 
consists  of  a  forked  stick,  across  which  has  been 
nailed  a  strip  of  tin  plate.  Below  this  is  a  small  bag 
kept  open  by  a  wire.  With  this  "cutter  "  the  higher 
figs  may  be  reached  by  running  the  fork  up  under 
the  fig,  severing 't  from  the  branch  and  causing  it  to 
drop  into  the  bag  below. 

Sulphuring. — Of  late  years  sulphuring  figs  before 
drying  has  become  a  very  common  practice  among 
growers.  It  consists  in  exposing  fresh  fruit  to  the 
fumes  of  burning  sulphur  in  air-tight  tray  holders  of 
varying  sizes.  The  sulphur  fumes  cause  the  figs  to 
become  semi-transparent  when  dried,  and  to  present 
an  attractive  appearance  to  the  buyer.  But  nothing 
is  more  deceptive,  for  this  very  handsome  appear- 
ance hides  a  more  than  worthless  interior,  not  only 
detestable  to  the  taste,  but  also  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  consumer.  Few  persons  will  buy  such 
fruit  a  second  time.  Besides  giving  a  semi-transpar- 
ent appearance  to  the  fruit,  the  sulphuring  prevents 
fermentation  of  the  figs  while  drying.  This,  of 
course,  is  of  value,  and,  in  fact,  is  the  only  advan- 
tage in  the  process.  A  short  and  light  sulphuring 
may  therefore  be  admissible  with  varieties  which 
otherwise  would  not  dry  and  cure  without  souring. 

For  convenience,  the  box  in  which  the  figs  are  to 
be  sulphured  should  not  be  more  than  5  feet  high  nor 
more  than  7  or  8  feet  wide.  This  will  admit  two 
trays  abreast.  The  trays  slide  on  a  rack  or  on  a  cleat 
nailed  to  the  sides  of  the  box,  and  need  not  be  farther 
apart  than  just  sufficient  to  clear  each  other  when 
charged  with  a  single  layer  of  figs.  The  door  must 
be  air-tight,  in  order  that  the  sulphur  fumes  may  not 
escape.  Two  feet  of  space  should  be  left  between  the 
bottom  tray  and  the  sulphur  pan.  The  latter,  a 
heavy  piece  of  sheet  iron,  is  heated,  but  not  to  red- 
ness, and  placed  on  non-combustible  supports  at  the 
bottom  of  the  box.  Two  handfuls  of  sulphur  are 
thrown  upon  this  iron,  and  when  it  is  burning  the 
doors  are  slightly  closed.  Exposure  to  the  sulphur 
fumes  for  fifteen  minutes  is  sufficient  to  prevent  fer- 
mentation during  the  drying  process  and  leave  the 
figs  with  a  minimum  of  sour  taste.  If  sulphured 
longer  they  become  too  acid.  After  removal  from 
the  box  the  figs  should  be  immediately  exposed  to  the 
sun.    Black  figs  should  never  be  sulphured. 

Dipping  Fresh  Figs. — Instead  of  being  sulphured  to 
improve  their  color  and  soften  their  skins,  figs  may 
be  dipped  into  a  hot  solution  of  salt  or  saltpeter,  or 
even  lye.  Unless,  however,  they  are  immersed  for  a 
long  time,  this  dipping  will  rarely  prevent  fermenta- 
tion, though  it  will  prove  advantageous  in  other 
ways.  Figs  with  a  rough  and  tough  skin  are  es- 
pecially benefited,  the  principal  effect  of  the  dip- 
ping being  to  soften  the  skin.  But  this  dipping 
should  be  practiced  only  on  figs  of  inferior  quality, 
the  best  grades  not  being  improved  by  either  dip- 
ping or  sulphuring. 

In  dipping,  the  figs  should  first  be  placed  in  a  per- 
forated bucket  and  rinsed  in  cold  water,  to  free  them 
from  dust.  They  should  then  be  transferred  to  a  ket- 
tle containing  boiling  lye,  made  of  one  pound  of  pot- 
ash to  ten  gallons  of  water.  An  immersion  of  from 
one-fourth  minute  to  one  minute  suffices  ;  the  time 
being  regulated  according  to  the  size  of  the  figs 
and  the  pliability  and  thiekness  of  the  skin.  Boiling 
salt  water  may  be  substituted  for  the  lye  water  for 
the  dipping  of  some  figs,  different  varieties  requiring 
different  solutions  to  secure  the  desired  result.  Af- 
ter dipping,  the  figs  are  dried  without  rinsing.  If 
salt  or  saltpeter  is  used  instead  of  lye,  1J  pounds  of 
either  to  fifty  gallons  of  water  is  a  proper  quantity. 
Lye  is  generally  used,  but  the  writer  prefers  salt  or 
saltpeter,  either  of  which  gives  good  results  as  re- 
gards pliability  of  skin,  while  the  salty  taste  gener- 
ally improves  the  flavor. 

Drying  on  Trays. — For  convenience  in  handling, 
wooden  or  paper  trays  are  commonly  used  for  dry- 
ing. By  their  use  the  fruit  can  easily  be  stacked  and 
sheltered  in  hot  weather.  The  trays  are  of  various 
sizes,  but  a  small  size,  such  as  2Jx3z  feet,  or  3srx4 
feet,  is  preferable,  as  when  filled  with  fruit  it  can 
easily  be  handled  by  one  man,  while  a  larger  size  re- 
quires two  men.  The  drying  ground  should  be  a 
clean  space  outside  the  orchard,  where  the  trays  may 
be  exposed  to  the  uninterrupted  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  figs  require  all  the  sunshine  obtainable,  and  the 
drying  ground  must  therefore  be  free  from  the  shade 
of  trees  or  buildings.  The  drying  floor  may  consist 
simply  of  beds  of  soil  elevated  a  foot  above  the  gen- 
eral level.  A  drying  floor  4  feet  wide  may  be  raised 
8  inches  additional  along  one  side.  The  slope  toward 
the  sun  thus  given  will  insure  greater  heat.  Trays 
may  be  placed  on  strips  of  wood  or  scantlings  sup- 
ported by  low  sawhorses.  The  sawhorses  should  be 
long  enough  to  support  two  rows  of  trays  abreast. 
Three  scantlings  or  strips  will  be  required  for  each 
pair  of  sawhorses.  They  should  be  of  even  lengths, 
as  long  as  obtainable,  and  the  middle  one  should  be 
larger  than  the  outside  ones;  2x4  inches  for  the  mid- 
dle one  and  2x3  for  the  side  scantlings  will  be  found 
convenient  sizes.    The  figs  should  be  placed  singly 


on  the  tray,  with  their  eyes  all  toward  one  side,  and 
this  side  of  the  tray  should  be  slightly  raised  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  contents  of  very  juicy  figs  from 
running  out  during  the  process  of  drying.  The  rais- 
ing of  the  trays  is  the  most  easily  accomplished  by 
placing  the  2x4-inch  supporting  strip  in  the  middle 
of  the  sawhorses  and  the  2x4-inch  strips  on  either 
side.  Immediately  after  sulphuring,  if  that  is  prac- 
ticed, or  after  dipping,  the  fruit  should  be  spread 
and  the  trays  distributed  on  the  racks,  where  they 
will  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  hottest  sun.  This  dis- 
tribution of  the  trays  should  be  finished  before  noon 
each  day  to  secure  the  best  color  of  the  dried  prod- 
uct. 

The  figs  must  be  turned  twice  a  day  at  first  and 
once  a  day  in  the  later  stages  of  drying.  The  turn- 
ing requires  much  labor  and  expense,  as  it  can  be 
done  well  only  by  hand  labor.  An  inferior  product 
may  be  turned  by  placing  an  empty  tray  face  down- 
ward upon  a  filled  one  and  inverting  them,  leaving 
the  fruit  on  the  new  tray.  To  produce  the  best  grade 
of  dried  fruit,  the  figs  should  not  touch  one  another 
on  the  trays  during  the  process  of  drying.  During 
the  turning,  all  inferior  figs,  such  as  those  that  fer- 
ment and  puff  up,  should  be  culled  out  and  used  for 
vinegar.  Figs  which  show  a  slight  froth  at  the  eye 
are  turning  sour  and  should  be  removed. 

Covering  the  figs  must  not  be  neglected,  if  a  choice 
article  of  dried  fruit  is  to  be  produced.  If  white  figs 
are  left  out  over  night  uncovered,  they  will  be  dis- 
colored. Rain  and  dew  are  very  damaging  and  the 
fruit  should  be  protected  from  them.  This  is  best 
accomplished  in  California  by  stacking  the  trays  one 
on  top  of  another  when  rain  is  expected.  The  top 
and  sides  of  the  stacks  should  then  be  protected  with 
empty  trays.  If  permanent  drying  beds  of  gravel 
and  cement  are  made,  a  mechanical  device  for  cover- 
ing the  trays  with  a  horizontal  canvas  curtain  can  be 
used,  and  in  this  way  they  can  easily  be  covered 
every  night. 

Degree  of  Dryness. — It  is  very  important  that  dry- 
ing cease  when  the  figs  have  reached  the  proper 
stage  for  packing.  They  must  on  no  account  be 
overdried  nor  should  they  be  removed  from  the  trays 
too  soon.  The  proper  degree  of  dryness  can  be  de- 
tected by  pressing  the  figs  between  the  thumb  and 
finger.  They  should  be  soft  and  pliable,  with  the 
contents  distinctly  pulpy,  and  when  squeezed  the  fig 
should  not  resume  its  former  shape,  but  remain 
pressed.  It  should  be  plastic,  not  elastic  nor  dry. 
Under-dried  figs  will  spoil  in  packing,  while  over- 
dried  ones  are  hard,  leathery,  and  worthless  as  food 
or  delicacy.  The  trays  must  be  gone  over  every  day 
and  the  properly  dried  figs  taken  off,  the  soiled  ones 
being  removed  at  the  same  time.  The  time  required 
for  drying  varies  from  four  to  sixteen  days.  Drying 
within  six  or  seven  days  yields  the  best  quality  of 
product. 

Bluestone  for  Root  Knot. 


To  the  Editor:— In  treating  root  knot,  how  and  in  what 
strength  should  the  bluestone  be  applied  !      J.  W.  HuGUS. 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

To  the  Editor: — In  reply  to  Mr.  Hugus,  I  will  say 
that  I  used  the  bluestone  in  saturated  solution — that 
is,  all  that  the  water  will  dissolve. 

You  ask  for  the  later  observation  on  the  success 
of  the  method,  of  which  a  full  account  was  given  by 
me  in  your  columns  on  Dec.  1, 1894.  I  treated  in  1892 
200  trees  with  bluestone  by  boring  into  the  core  of 
the  knot  with  a  three-eighths  bit  and  filling  the  hole 
with  the  bluestone  solution.  It  is  now  over  four 
years  since  the  treatment  was  given,  and  not  one 
has  failed.  The  trees  all  appear  perfectly  healthy, 
the  bark  is  smooth,  the  trunks  are  clean.  I  exam- 
ined more  than  a  score  of  them  last  fall.  Some  of  the 
bored  knots  still  adhered  to  the  roots,  but  they  were 
all  dead.  W.  Ehbert  Smith. 

Napa. 

Bark  Slitting  for  Gum  Disease. 


To  the  Editor: — Four  years  ago  a  neighbor  asked 
me  what  he  should  do  for  some  of  his  trees  that  were 
covered  with  gum  from  the  ground  up  into  the 
branches.  My  reply  was  to  dig  them  out,  as  I  had 
seen  various  remedies  tried  in  the  past  fifteen  years 
with  no  success.  What  guarantee  will  I  have,  said 
he,  that  the  trees  I  plant  in  their  place  will  not  be 
similarly  affected  ?  None,  was  my  reply.  Well, 
said  he,  I  will  leave  them  in  to  experiment  on. 

Two  years  after  he  asked  me  to  look  at  his  dis- 
eased trees.  Of  the  whole  lot,  twenty  seven,  not 
one  showed  any  trace  of  gum.  They  looked  as  clean 
and  as  healthy  as  the  balance  of  the  orchard.  How 
did  you  do  it  ?  was  my  query.  Well,  said  he,  I 
found  by  experiment  that  gum  disease  is  congested 
sap.  If  you  neglect  to  irrigate  your  trees  and  they 
become  dry,  the  sap  runs  very  slowly,  the  bark  ad- 
heres very  closely;  then  you  give  them  an  abundance 
of  water,  the  sap  runs  up  through  the  first  layer  of 
new  wood  and  tries  to  come  down  between  the  bark 
and  the  wood.  The  tree  is  hide-bound  and  the  sap 
becomes  congested — sour,  or  what  you  like  to  call  it. 

My  remedy,  said  he,  is  to  cut  the  tree  in  strips  of 
three- quarters  of  an  inch  wide  from  the  ground  up 
to  the  limbs  or  where  the  tree  is  sheltered  from  the 
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sun  by  the  foliage,  through  the  bark  and  first  layer 
of  wood,  nothing  more.  The  first  month  or  two  the 
trees  looked  worse  than  before,  as  the  gum  ran  out 
of  the  cuts  and  covered  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree.  From  that  time  on,  new  bark  formed  under 
the  gum  and  to-day  my  trees  are  clean. 

I  have  since  tried  the  same  means  on  240  trees 
with  the  same  result.  The  above  experiments  were 
made  on  orange  trees.  I  have  also  cured  apricot 
trees  of  gum  by  cutting  them  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. J-  R-  Cuttle. 

Arlington  Place,  Cal. 


THE  FIELD. 

fir.  Halstead  Starts  the  Tobacco  Discussion. 

To  the  Editor:— I  think  the  best  soil  for  tobacco 
is  a  sandy  loam  or  a  decomposed  granite. 

Plant  beds  can  be  put  out  any  time  after  Febru- 
ary, using  one  tablespoon  of  seed  to  every  50  square 
yards  ;  mix  in  ashes  or  sand  ;  seed  the  bed  each  way 
to  get  an  even  stand  ;  pack  the  bed  with  a  plank  or 
tramp  it ;  cover  with  thin  cloth  or  brush  till  the 
plants  are  up,  to  hold  the  moisture. 

When  the  plants  are  square— that  is,  have  four 
leaves — I  top  dress  once  or  twice  a  week  with  old 
manure,  rubbed  up  fine,  so  as  to  give  them  plenty  of 
roots  to  make  a  quick  start  when  transplanted  in 
the  field. 

I  am  laying  the  land  off  3  feet,  irrigating  till  the 
rows  are  wet  down  a  foot  or  so,  drawing  plants  from 
the  beds  that  are  5  or  t>  inches  high,  planting  them 
from  15  to  18  inches  apart  so  as  to  get  from  10,000 
to  12,000  to  the  acre.  I  use  a  trowel  to  set  them 
with,  cultivating  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  taken 
root,  to  keep  the  soil  from  baking. 

Cigar  tobacco  will  take  more  crowding  than  plug, 
1  think.  Cigar  leaf  goes  from  200  leaves  to  the 
pound,  plug  from  3b'  to  40.  The  finer  and  silkier 
cigar  leaf  is  the  better.  Cultivate  for  about  six 
weeks.  Cultivating  too  long  has  a  tendency  to  make 
the  tobacco  coarse,  as  it  keeps  the  surface  roots 
pruned  back. 

Look  out  for  horn  or  tobacco  worms. 

Top  just  a,s  the  plant  comes  into  bloom. 

Keep  the  suckers  broken  out — those  that  come  out 
where  each  leaf  joins  the  stalk. 

I  can  give  more  if  wanted,  but  I  hope  some  one 
else  will  take  it  up  who  has  had  longer  California 
experience  than  I  have.  E.  Halstead. 

Boston  ia,  San  Diego  Co. 

[We  are  glad  Mr.  Halstead  has  accepted  our  prop- 
osition and  opened  the  discussion.  He  has  stopped 
just  at  the  point  where  all  readers  will  want  him  to 
go  on — that  is,  the  harvesting  and  curing.  While  he 
is  preparing  his  chapter  on  that  work  let  others 
take  up  the  matter,  and  we  shall  have  the  tobacco 
business  well  ventilated.  It  is  very  interesting  and 
important. — Ed.] 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

The  Shropshires  as  Farm  Sheep. 

A  number  of  Californians  are  now  figuring  on  the 
possible  advantage  of  keeping  a  small  band  of  sheep 
as  a  part  of  a  more  diversified  system.  With  this  in 
view,  the  following  sketch  of  the  Shropshires,  which 
seem  to  be  fitted  to  make  good  returns  on  less  care, 
and  to  be  better  rustlers  than  some  other  mutton 
breeds,  Richard  Gibson,  who  is  a  keen  observer  on 
stock  matters,  gives  an  Eastern  exchange  his  philos- 
ophy of  Shropshires,  as  follows:  I  have  bred  nearly 
all,  and  am  conversant  with  the  remainder  of  the 
mutton  breeds  of  sheep,  and,  after  a  number  of 
years'  experience  with  other  people's  money,  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  Shrops  when  my  own 
was  to  be  invested.    For  the  following  reasons: 

First — For  the  profit  that  was  to  be  got  out  of 
them.  As  I  had  not  a  large  balance  to  my  credit  at 
the  bank,  I  could  not  afford  risks,  and  must  have  a 
quick  return  (and  I  must  say  I  have  been  amply  re- 
paid, and  only  regret  that  I  did  not  commence  ear- 
lier). 

Second — Because  they  are  the  most  cosmopolitan 
of  the  mutton  breeds.  The  whole  of  England  is  un- 
der their  domination,  and  from  Scotland  and  Ireland 
come  some  of  the  successful  prize  winners.  No  other 
breed  of  live  stock,  whether  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
or  swine,  has  in  the  same  period  so  completely  com- 
manded universal  admiration  and  has  extended  its 
territory  to  the  same  extent — the  only  parts  of 
Great  Britain  unconquered  are  the  hilly  and  rough 
mountainous  parts,  and  the  pure'y  sheep  districts 
where  artificial  crops  and  hurdling  are  entirely  de- 
pended upon,  such  as  parts  of  Lincoln,  Gloucester 
and  Hampshire,  etc. 

Third — They  improve  all  breeds  with  which  they 
come  in  contact,  thus  proving  their  value  for  ordi- 


nary, everyday  use  on  the  farm.  (This  may  appear 
a  big  assertion,  but  for  two  years  at  the  National 
Live  Stock  Show  of  America,  held  at  Madison  Square 
Garden, New  York,  every  winner  in  the  grade  or  cross- 
bred classes  was  either  by  a  Shropshire  ram  or  the 
dam  was;  and  at  the  show  last  December  the  Sweep- 
stakes prize,  for  best  lamb,  any  grade  or  breed,  was 
a  Shrop-Merino — two  crosses  Shrop  rams  on  a 
common  Ohio  Merino  ewe.  "  Facts  are  stubborn 
things.") 

Fourth — Because  they  are  eminently  adapted  to 
our  system  of  farming,  as  carried  on  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. By  grazing  and  getting  their  own  living 
during  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  for  the  rest  or- 
dinary winter  care  is  good  euough. 

Fifth — They  are  easy  to  keep  and  easy  to  look 
after,  and  will  return  more  pounds  of  edible  mutton 
per  acre  than  any  other  breed  that  I  have  tried. 

Sixth — They  are  so  prolific.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
lambs  raised  from  one  hundred  ewes  put  to  the  ram  is 
what  ought  to  be  expected  from  a  flock  properly 
handled. 

Seventh — Because  they  are  good  mothers.  A 
Shrop  ewe  judiciously  fed  can  as  easily  raise  two 
lambs  as  some  others  can  one.  After  yeaning  they 
are  up  at  once,  and  dress  down  their  little  ones,  and 
have  milk  for  their  immediate  wants.  When  I  kept 
some  of  the  larger  breeds  the  first  requisite  was  a 
newly-calved  cow,  and,  after  providing  all  other 
necessaries,  night  was  turned  into  day.  No  ewe  could 
with  safety  be  left  to  her  own  instincts — each  re- 
quired attention.  Not  so  with  the  Shrops.  My  old 
shepherd  used  to  say:  "They  are  the  lazy  aud  ig- 
norant man's  sheep,  if  he'll  only  let  em  alone,  mais- 
ter." 

Eighth — For  the  quality  of  their  mutton,  which  is 
fine  in  the  grain  and  delicate  in  the  flavor,  full  of 
lean  and  always  in  demand  by  butchers.  If  the  mar- 
ket for  high-class  breeding  stock  is  missed,  if  a  ram 
proves  a  failure  and  his  offspring  have  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, they  can  always  be  sold  at  top  market  figures 
and  then  leave  a  profit,  even  from  high-priced  ewes, 
thus  reducing  the  risk  to  a  minimum,  whereas  the 
tallow  factory  is  the  final  resting  place  of  misfits  of 
some  other  breeds. 

Ninth— Because  of  their  universal  popularity.  The 
membership  roll  now  exceeds  ItiOO  and  the  100,000 
registration  number  has  been  reached.  And  when 
we  consider  this  has  been  accomplished  since  1885,  it 
will  be  conceded  by  all  that  the  spread  of  the  breed 
on  this  continent  has  been  simply  marvelous. 


THE  DAIRY. 

Mottles  in  Bttter. 

What  causes  mottles  in  butter  has  been  lony  a 
problem  with  many  experienced  buttermakers,  and 
despite  the  many  discussions  of  the  subject  at  dairy 
conventions  dairy  experts  are  still  divided  in  opin- 
ion. But  Mr.  Bennet  of  Iowa  has  contributed  to 
the  press  a  very  strong  article  as  to  what  he  deems 
the  cause,  and  it  is  the  most  plausible  view  of  the 
question  that  we  have  seen.  The  article  is  as 
follows  : 

Variola  Beaton*  for  Mottles. — Everything,  unless  it 
be  the  tariff,  has  been  held  accountable  for  mottles, 
and  everyone  has  stated  that  mottles  are  unneces- 
sary. The  last  is,  of  course,  true,  for  many  a  but- 
termaker  is  making  butter  free  from  them. 

We  are  told  that  improper  souring  of  the  cream, 
that  letting  some  of  the  cream  get  dry,  that  failing 
to  stir  the  cream,  that  mixing  cream  of  one  temper- 
ature with  cream  of  another  temperature,  that  un- 
even distribution  of  the  salt,  that  insufficient  work- 
ing— any  or  all  of  these  will  cause  mottled  butter. 

The  writer  is  ready  at  any  time  to  take  cream 
that  has  been  stirred,  or  that  has  never  been  stirred, 
and  make  of  it  mottled  or  unmottled  butter  as  per 
order.  He  is  ready  to  take  mixed  cream  of  two  dif- 
ferent temperatures,  or  of  a  dozen,  and  make  of  it 
mottled  or  unmottled  butter  as  requested. 

.  He  is  ready  to  take  cream  which  has  been  air 
dried  in  spots  and  make  of  it  mottled  or  unmottled 
butter.  He  is  ready  to  take  cream  soured  in  any 
way,  or  not  soured  at  all,  or  part  sour  and  part 
sweet,  and  make  mottled  or  unmottled  butter  at 
pleasure.  He  is  ready  to  do  this,  for  there  is  no 
great  trick  or  secret — hundreds  of  buttermakers 
will  undertake  the  same  thing  and  will  succeed. 

What  Does  Cause  Mottles. — But  when  the  butter  is 
in  the  granular  stage  and  plenty  of  cold  water  is 
used  to  wash  it,  so  that  the  surfaces  of  the  granules 
are  chilled  and  hardened  and  the  interior  remains 
softer,  then  when  salted  the  salt  will  not  strike  in 
uniformly  and  the  color  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
granule  will  vary.  If  worked  in  this  condition  the 
chilled  butter  will  not  combine  readily,  but  will 
partially  retain  its  coherency  and  the  result  will  be 
mottles,  and  lots  of  them. 

Or  if  the  granules  are  of  the  same  temperature 
throughout,  but  are  very  firm  and  hard,  the  butter 
of  each  granule  coheres  more  than  it  adheres.  That 
is,  the  granules  do  not  stick  to  each  other  with  the 


same  force  that  the  butter  particles  of  the  granules 
stick  to  each  other. 

Mottles  or  Waves. — The  working  flattens  out  the 
granules,  but  does  not  make  them  one  homogeneous 
mass,  and  the  outside  of  the  granules  are  saltier 
than  the  inside,  and  therefore  deeper  in  color,  and 
when  cut  through  the  butter  will  look  marbled,  or 
mottled,  or  wavy,  according  to  the  degree  of  work- 
ing. For  if  the  working  be  continued  until  the 
obstinacy  of  the  too  firm  butter  gives  way,  and  it  is 
capable  of  being  massed  and  thoroughly  mixed  and 
all  made  uniform,  the  cooler  part  cooling  the  other, 
and  the  warmer  part  warming  the  cool  part  (should 
the  temperature  vary),  then  there  will  be  no  mottles. 

Using  the  cold  wash  water  is  fruitful  of  mottles, 
for  it  hardens  the  surface  of  the  granules,  and  any 
particle  which  fails  to  get  the  salt  evenly  distributed 
through  the  mass  of  butter,  and  all  made  uniform  in 
salt  content  and  each  granule  made  to  lose  its  iden- 
tity completely,  will  cause  waves  of  different  shades 
of  color,  for  salt  heightens  color. 

Making  the  butter  of  uniform  temperature  in  the 
mass,  and  of  uniform  saltiness,  will  make  it  uniform 
in  color,  regardless  of  the  condition  before  it  is 
churned  ;  but  working  so  little  that  granules  remain 
partially  intact,  being  merely  rolled  out  and  joined 
to  each  other  on  their  surfaces,  is  productive  of 
mottles. 

To  avoid  mottles,  temper  the  wash  water  so  the 
butter  will  work  up  waxy,  and  work  it  enough  to 
make  it  uniform  in  all  respects  and  then  it  will  look 

alike  in  all  respects. 


Making  Family  Cheese. 


In  making  cheese  by  the  dairymen  at  home,  where 
they  do  not  have  a  vat  with  a  heating  arrangement 
underneath,  the  milk  can  be  heated  in  a  tin  heater 
set  in  a  kettle  in  which  there  is  a  quantity  of  water. 
A  dairy  kettle  is  the  best,  that  is,  a  kettle  and  stove 
combined.  If  you  do  not  have  this  you  can  use  a 
caldron  kettle  set  in  an  arch,  if  there  is  draft  enough 
so  that  it  will  not  smoke,  as  the  smoke  would  taint 
the  milk  ;  then  by  filling  the  tin  heater  with  milk 
and  warming  it  up  to  about  100°  Fahr.  and  turning 
it  in  the  vat  and  filling  it  up  again  and  heating  it, 
and  continuing  to  do  so  until  the  temperature  of  the 
milk  in  the  vat  is  86°  Fahr.,  it  could  all  be  warmed. 
Then  add  rennet  extract,  reduced  with  one  quart  of 
cold  water,  at  the  rate  of  three  ounces  to  1000 
pounds  of  milk,  thoroughly  stirred,  so  that  it  will  be 
evenly  distributed  through  the  whole  mass  of  milk, 
says  George  A.  Smith,  former  cheese  instructor  of 
New  York,  in  Farm  Journal. 

When  the  curd  is  hard  enough  so  that  it  will  cleave 
from  the  side  of  the  vat  when  pressed  away  by  lay- 
ing the  back  of  the  hand  upon  it,  cut  it,  using  the 
perpendicular  knife,  and  cut  as  even  as  possible. 
Then  stir  it  until  the  whey  begins  to  separate  quite 
freely.  Then  dip  off  whey  and  fill  the  tin  heater  and 
warm  up  to  about  100°  Fahr.  and  turn  in  the  vat, 
and  continue  to  do  so  until  the  temperature  is 
brought  up  to  98°  Fahr.,  at  which  point  it  should  be 
kept  until  the  curd  becomes  firm,  and  when  squeezed 
up  in  the  hand  it  will  fall  apart  readily,  and  by  tak- 
ing and  squeezing  the  moisture  out  of  it,  and  touch- 
ing it  to  a  hot  iron,  it  will  draw  out  fine  threads 
about  one-half  inch  in  length. 

Then  draw  off  all  the  whey  and  stir  the  curd  until 
the  whey  is  thoroughly  drained  out  of  it,  and  then 
stir  in  salt  at  the  rate  of  2  pounds  of  salt  to  1000 
pounds  of  milk.  Pile  up  the  curd  on  the  side  of  the 
vat  and  cover  up  with  a  cloth  and  let  it  remain  about 
one  hour,  stirring  it  up  occasionally,  then  put  to 
press  and  press  lightly  at  first. 

In  twenty-four  hours  the  cheese  may  be  taken  out 
and  a  muslin  bandage  put  about  it.  The  cheese 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool  room  and  be  turned  and 
greased  and  rubbed  every  day. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Cure  for  Bloat. 


1  hope  my  experience  with  bloat  will  be  of  service, 
writes  a  correspondent  of  Hoard's  Dairyman.  The 
point  I  have  learned  is  to  let  the  cows  have  easy  ac- 
cess to  dry  straw  when  feeding  on  clover  and  alfalfa, 
and  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  has  been  passed 
through  a  cutter  or  not.  Last  summer,  prior  to 
leavijg  the  Pacific  Coast,  I  gave  my  neighbor  the 
privilege  of  turning  cows  on  to  a  field  of  pasture,  and 
in  the  corner  was  an  unprotected  straw  pile.  The 
field  was  separated  from  a  rich  meadow  of  clover  and 
alfalfa  by  a  tidal  creek  eight  or  ten  feet  deep.  Neigh- 
bor turned  them  into  the  pasture.  They  saw  the 
straw  pile.  After  pasturing  a  short  while  one  of 
the  Holsteins  got  her  eye  on  the  luxuriant  meadow 
beyond  the  creek,  and  soon  all  were  swimming  in 
single  file  and  went  to  the  tops  of  their  shoulders 
into  the  meadow.  1  turned  them  out  in  two  hours, 
pretty  full,  with  their  faces  homeward.  Next  day 
neighbor  turned  them  into  the  pasture,  but  they 
swam  the  creek  for  the  meadow.    He  came  and  told 
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me  he  was  sorry.  I  answered:  "Let  them  alone; 
welcome."  I  turned  them  out  in  three  hours,  un- 
known to  him.  Next  morning  he  turned  them  in 
again,  with  the  same  result,  and  he  went  to  town 
and  in  three  hours  returned,  and  while  discussing 
politics  we  looked  for  the  cows  and  a  sight  met  our 
gaze.  The  cows  and  calves  were  swimming  the 
creek  in  disbanded  order  and  came  straight  to  the 
straw  pile — ate  straw  ravenously,  strewing  it  all 
over  the  pasture — couldn't  drive  them  off  until  they 
went  of  their  own  accord.  They  alternately  crossed 
and  recrossed  three  or  four  times.  Neighbors  gath- 
ered around.  Some  cursed  the  meadow — said  it  was 
not  worth  a  cent.  Others  thought  the  cows  were 
possessed  of  the  evil  one,  although  apparently 
nothing  ailed  them. 

You  see  the  pangs  of  bloat  were  coming  on  and 
they  instinctively  sought  dry  fodder,  as  proved  by 
their  repeatedly  returning  to  it.  And,  further,  a 
bull  was  admitted  into  the  meadow  the  second  day 
by  way  of  crossing  a  bridge  and  through  agate.  He 
didn't  know  where  the  straw  pile  was,  and  when  the 
neighbor  came  for  him  he  found  him  nearly  dead. 
Still,  the  neighbor  never  thought  of  the  straw  pile 
as  a  cure  ;  neither  did  I  until  this  winter.  I  asked 
Dr.  Lawes,  professor  of  animal  diseases  at  the  Wis- 
consin experiment  station,  Madison,  without  giving 
him  a  clew  to  what  I  was  driving  at,  and  he  gave  me 
the  cures  for  bloat.  "But,"  said  the  Professor,  "a 
remedy  I  have  to  prevent  bloat  is  this  :  I  make  a  pen 
and  take  a  lot  of  hay  or  straw  so  that  they  can  get 
to  it  in  the  field.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  bloat 
they  make  for  that  straw.  T  have  noticed  that  when 
on  the  farm,  and  I  generally  build  a  pen  and  fill  it 
full  with  hay  or  straw.  After  eating  clover  for 
awhile  they  stop  and  go  to  eating  hay." 


Replies  by  Dr.  Creely. 


Treatment  for  Worms  in  the  Horse. 

To  the  Editor: — Some  time  ago  their  appeared  in 
the  Rural  Press  a  recipe  for  worms  in  horses. 
Having  a  six-year-old  mare  I  tried  this  formula  with 
several  others,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  worms 
are  from  4  inches  to  10  inches  in  length,  white  in 
appearance,  which  she  passes  once  in  a  while  in  her 
dung.  She  has  a  ravenous  appetite,  wants  to  urinate 
soon  after  being  hitched  up  and  worked.  She  is 
sometimes  full  of  life  and  then  suddenly  collapses  and 
hangs  her  head  as  if  she  was  overworked.  If  you 
know  of  anything  that  will  fully  eradicate  her  malady, 
I  shall  consider  it  a  very  great  favor  if  you  will  let 
me  know  through  the  columns  of  the  Press  so  that 
others  may  benefit  by  same. 

Moreno.  E.  H.  Mei.i.or. 

Don't  feed  any  hay  at  night.  Muzzle  her  so  she 
can  get  nothing  to  eat  in  the  morning.  On  an 
empty  stomach  give  the  following:  Po.  areca  nut 
one-half  ounce;  powdered  copper  sulphate  one 
drachm;  powdered  iron  sulphate  two  drachms;  follow 
in  one  hour  with  one  ounce  of  powdered  Barbadoes 
aloes,  no  other  aloes  are  to  be  used  but  Barbadoes. 

Dr.  Creely. 

Shoulder  Bruise. 

To  the  Editor :— Will  Dr.  Creely  kindly  advise  in  the  case 
of  a  young  mare  having  run  against  a  fence  post  and  badly 
bruised  the  point  of  her  shoulder?  Happened  about  a  week 
ago.    Is  quite  lame.    Bathed  with  turpentine  and  oil. 

Semi  Tropic.  E.  W.  Brown. 

Apply  blankets  wrung  out  in  hot  salt  water  sev- 
eral times  daily.  Cover  the  hot  blanket  with  a  dry 
one  to  keep  in  the  heat  and  steam.  Keep  on  soft 
food.  Apply  the  following  liniment:  Soap  liniment, 
8  ozs.;  chloroform,  1  oz. ;  tinct.  iodine,  2  ozs.;  spirits 
of  turpentine,  1  oz. ;  oil  origanum,  2  ozs.  Mix,  and 
apply  once  daily. 

Hard  Swelling  on  a  Horse's  Head. 

To  tub  Editor: — A  ten-year-old  mare  has  a  swelling  about 
as  large  as  an  egg  on  the  left  side  of  her  neck,  extending  from 
the  crown  about  three  inches  down  the  side,  at  a  point  about 
three  inches  from  a  line  joining  the  ear.  The  swelling  is  quite 
hard,  is  not  sore  to  the  touch  and  has  been  there  a  year  or 
more.    What  is  it'!    What  treatment  would  you  advise? 

Would  congestion  of  the  kidneys  be  apt  to  make  a  mare 
sterile  after  recovery.  W.  Hitf. 

Rocklin. 

This  description  answers  what  would  easily  turn 
into  poll  evil.  It  comes  from  a  hurt  or  bruise  and  as 
long  as  it  is  not  painful  and  is  not  growing  worse, 
my  advice  is  to  let  it  alone.  The  only  thing  that 
could  possibly  be  done  would  be  to  apply  some  mild 
counter  irritant.  Apply  iodine  tincture  to  the  swell- 
ing once  daily  until  it  gets  quite  sore  to  the  touch. 
After  this,  grease  and  wash  it  until  scabs  have  dis- 
appeared; then  repeat. 

An  inflammation  of  kidneys,  no  matter  how  severe, 
would  not  affect  the*mare  in  the  way  you  mention. 

E.  J.  Creely. 


Treatment  for  Bloody  Milk. 

To  the  Editor: — Thank  you  for  publishing  Mr. 
Creely's  answer  to  my  question — What  to  do  for  my 
cow  giving  bloody  milk.  I  did  not  wait  for  an  answer, 
but  treated  her  the  best  1  knew  how  myself.  My 
treatment  was  as  followes:  I  put  her  mostly  upon  a 
hay  diet  and  bathed  her  udder,  and  in  front  some 
distance,  with  the  mixture  of  one  quart  strong  brine, 


quite  warm,  and  one  teaspoonful  spirits  turpentine, 
well  mixed  with  the  brine.  I  bathed  the  parts 
twice  a  day,  and  in  three  days  she  was  apparently 
as  well  as  ever  when  the  full  flow  of  milk  returned. 
Tassajara.  B.  H.  Hockabout. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Feeding  Value  of  Different  Cuts  of  Alfalfa. 


We  know  that  California  alfalfa  growers  will  be 
glad  to  compare  the  results  of  some  feeding  trials 
made  with  alfalfa  with  their  own  conclusions  drawn 
from  actual  practice.  The  Utah  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  been  making  extended  feeding  experiments 
on  (a)  yield  and  feeding  value  of  early,  medium  and 
late  cuttings  of  alfalfa;  (h)  yield  and  feeding  value  of 
the  first,  second  and  third  crops;  and  (c)  feeding 
value  as  compared  with  red  clover,  timothy,  mixed 
bay  and  alfalfa  mixed  with  straw. 

The  trials  (a  and  l>)  may  be  thus  summarized: 

1.  Steers  fed  either  the  alfalfa  with  or  without 
grain  made  the  most  rapid  gains  on  the  early  cut 
and  the  lowest  on  the  late  cut,  or  they  stand  as 
follows:  Early  cut,  100;  medium  cut,  77;  late 
cut,  68. 

2.  For  both  first  and  second  crops  the  early  cut 
was  first  in  rate  of  gain,  while  for  the  first  crop  the 
late  cut  was  better  than  the  medium  cut,  and  for  the 
second  crop  the  medium  cut  is  far  the  better  of 
the  two. 

3.  The  food  eaten  per  day  was  slightly  the  high- 
est for  the  early  cut  and  lowest  for  the  late  cut, 
standing  as  100  for  the  early  cut,  99  for  the  medium 
cut  and  85  for  the  late  cut. 

4.  Pound  for  pound,  the  early  cut  was  the  best, 
the  late  cut  second  best  and  the  medium  cut  poorest. 
They  stand  as  100  for  the  early  cut,  78  for  the  me- 
dium cut  and  81  for  the  late  cut. 

5.  The  early  cut  yielded  the  most  hay  when 
weighed  into  the  barn,  the  medium  cut  coming 
second  and  the  late  cut  last. 

6.  The  early  cut  contained  the  most  moisture, 
and  when  all  are  reduced  to  the  same  moisture  con- 
tent— 12  per  cent — which  the  hay  contained  when 
fed,  the  yield  stands:  Early  cut,  100;  medium  cut, 
93;  and  late  cut,  90. 

7.  In  amount  of  beef  produced  per  acre  the  stand- 
ing is:    Early  cut,  100;  medium  cut,  71;  late  cut,  71. 

8.  In  yield  of  protein,  a  very  valuable  nutrient, 
the  standing  is:  Early  cut,  100;  medium  cut,  78; 
and  late  cut,  82. 

9.  During  the  two  weeks  of  budding  and  flower- 
ing there  appears  to  be  no  additional  growth — in 
fact,  our  results  show  a  loss  of  82  pounds  per  acre  of 
dry  matter  during  this  period. 

Comjiaied  with  Other  Feeds. — As  to  the  relative 
value  of  alfalfa,  red  clover,  mixed  hay,  timothy,  al- 
falfa and  straw,  the  following  conclusions  appear  to 
be  warranted  from  the  trial: 

1.  In  rate  of  gain  per  day  the  different  feeds 
stand  as  follows:  First  crop  alfalfa,  100;  second 
crop  alfalfa,  75;  third  crop  alfalfa,  110;  all  crops  al- 
falfa, 91;  red  clover,  75;  timothy,  97. 

2.  The  food  eaten  per  day  varies  about  in  the 
same  order  as  the  gains,  standing  as  follows:  First 
crop,  100;  second  crop,  97;  third  crop,  105;  all  crops, 
100;  red  clover,  80;  timothy,  95, 

3.  Pound  per  pound,  the  good  alfalfa  proved  equal 
to  timothy,  while  in  rate  of  gain  it  proved  better. 

4.  A  ration  of  alfalfa  and  straw  with  grain  proved 
superior  to  one  of  alfalfa  and  grain. 

5.  Mixed  hay  and  grain  proved  superior  to  alfalfa 
and  grain,  but  not  quite  so  good  as  alfalfa,  straw 
and  grain. 

6.  A  ration  with  a  wide  nutritive  ratio,  1  to  8.6, 
proved  much  better  than  one  with  a  narrow  nutri- 
tive ratio,  1  to  4.56,  while  a  ration  having  a  nutri- 
tive ratio  of  1  to  4.81  proved  better  than  either  of 
the  others. 

7.  The  use  of  mixed  fodders  in  the  rations,  in 
one  case  mixed  hay  and  in  the  other  alfalfa  and 
straw,  appeared  to  have  much  more  to  do  with  the 
feeding  value  than  did  the  nutritive  ratio  of  the  ra- 
tions. However,  the  ration  that  was  nearest  the 
Wolff's  standard  gave  the  best  results. 

8.  Better  results  were  obtained  by  making  the 
ration  wider  than  the  standard  by  2.6  than  by  mak- 
ing it  narrower  by  1.44. 

9.  By  feeding  what  straw  the  animals  would  eat 
up  clean,  our  foods  rich  in  protein,  alfalfa,  bran  and 
wheat,  may  be  fed  to  good  advantage,  though  the 
nutritive  ratio  be  too  narrow. 

'  10.  Where  the  rations  contained  but  one  class  of 
fodders,  legumes,  the  feeding  value  very  closely  fol- 
lowed the  amount  of  protein  in  the  ration;  but  when 
the  rations  contained  any  other  fodders — mixed  hay, 
timothy  or  straw — the  varying  amounts  of  protein  in 
the  ration  appeared  to  have  little  to  do  with  the 
variation  in  feeding  value  of  the  ration. 

The  steers  used  in  the  experiment  were  shipped  to 
Omaha  and  the  weights  taken  at  the  Experiment 
Station  barn  and  at  Omaha.  An  average  of  the 
two  shipments  showed  an  actual  shrinkage  of  but 
4.5  per  cent,  while  the  shrinkage  in  the  selling  weight 
was  but  6  pounds  on  a  1200-pound  steer,  or  but  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent. 


THE  SUGAR  BEET. 


Relation  of   Sugar   Beets  to  Stock  Raising. 

Among  the  many  interesting  phases  of  the  beet 
sugar  question  that  of  its  relation  to  stock  raising  is 
entitled  to  favorable  consideration.  C.  F.  Curtis, 
writing  to  the  Breeders'  Gazette,  holds  that  there  can 
be  no  question  but  that  the  establishment  of  the  beet 
sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  would  introduce 
radically  new  methods  into  our  agriculture.  Along 
with  beet  culture  will  come  a  better  agriculture,  a 
more  intensive  system  of  farming  and  correspond- 
ingly higher  returns.  Every  well-tilled  field  of  beets 
is  an  object  lesson  in  farming.  When  farmers  once 
learn  how  to  grow  the  root  crops  those  who  raise 
stock  intelligently  will  never  afterward  be  without 
them,  whether  they  have  a  sugar  factory  in  the 
vicinity  or  not.  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  num- 
ber of  farmers  who,  in  writing  to  the  Iowa  station 
for  seed,  have  stated  that  they  have  been  success- 
fully and  satisfactorily  growing  beets  or  mangels 
for  stock  feeding.  The  root  crops  will  sooner  or 
later  become  au  important  factor  in  the  product  of 
the  American  stock  farm. 

An  English  Comment. — A  few  years  ago,  when  Sir 
Henry  Gilbert  of  the  Rothamstead  Experiment  Sta- 
tion of  England  was  visiting  in  the  United  States, 
he  exclaimed  on  riding  through  an  agricultural 
State:  "  Where  are  your  roots  ?  What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  American  agriculture  ?  "  The  answer  was  : 
"  No  American  will  bend  his  back  to  hoe  roots."  A 
different  condition  exists  to-day.  Farmers  are  ready 
to  take  up  the  beet  business  if  it  will  pay.  They 
know  that  corn  and  oats  at  present  prices  do  not 
pay.  The  American  farmer  will  grow  better  stock 
by  introducing  the  root  crops. 

The  Beet  Pulp. — The  beet  sugar  industry  will 
bring  this  about  at  once,  as  a  part  of  the  crop  will 
be  used  for  feeding  ;  and,  besides,  the  beet  pulp  from 
the  factory  after  the  sugar  is  extracted  constitutes 
a  valuable  product  for  stock  feeding.  In  the  process 
of  manufacturing  the  sugar  is  extracted,  but  the  by- 
product or  pulp  retains  a  high  feeding  value.  One 
of  the  best  bunches  of  cattle  marketed  in  Chicago 
the  past  winter,  according  to  the  market  reports, 
was  fed  at  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  on  corn,  oats,  bar- 
ley, oil  meal,  and  beet  pulp  from  the  sugar  factory 
at  that  place.  The  cattle  were  good  enough  to  easily 
top  the  market  and  the  gain  was,  all  things  consid- 
ered, one  of  the  best  I  have  seen  reported.  The 
feeder  of  these  cattle  writes  that  he  regards  beet 
pulp  good  feed  for  using  with  our  grain  rations. 
That  which  he  used  cost  him  75  cents  per  ton  and  he 
says  it  was  worth  it.  He  has  also  had  extensive 
experience  in  feeding  beet  pulp  in  Germany  and  he 
is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  profitable  feed,  particu- 
larly when  a  heavy  grain  ration  is  fed. 

Beet- Fed  Beef. — From  our  experience  here  in  the 
use  of  beets  in  finishing  cattle  of  high  quality  for  the 
block  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  intro- 
duction of  roots  and  the  beet  product  into  our  fat- 
tening rations  will  result  in  a  higher  and  more 
desirable  finish  and  a  vastly  better  product.  All  of 
the  cattle  that  have  been  marketed  by  the  Iowa  sta- 
tion and  killed  with  such  good  results  have  been 
finished  on  a  ration  consisting  partially  of  roots. 
Some  of  these  cattle  were  on  feed  a  year  and  carried 
to  an  unusual  degree  of  ripeness,  and  yet  not  one  of 
them  was  what  might  be  termed  overdone.  When 
one  of  our  best  carload  lots  was  hanging  in  Swift  & 
Co.'s  cooling  rooms  the  head  cutter  and  manager 
remarked:  "  Look  at  them.  Did  you  ever  see  as 
highly  finished  a  bunch  of  steers  without  a  patch  on 
the  carcasses  anywhere  ?  "  The  use  of  root  crops 
enables  the  feeder  to  make  a  better  and  more  desir- 
able carcass  of  beef  than  can  be  made  on  dry  feed 
alone.  The  animals  fed  roots  are  mellower  to  the 
touch,  evener  in  their  flesh  and  in  better  bloom  than 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  on  dry  feed,  and  the  gains  are 
larger  and  more  economically  produced.  The  same 
advantages  apply  even  in  greater  degree  to  the  use 
of  roots  in  the  ration  for  breeding  stock.  It  will 
pay  to  establish  root  culture  on  the  stock  farm, 
whether  we  make  our  own  sugar  or  not.  About  a 
year  ago  I  spent  a  day  on  the  farm  of  the  Standard 
Cattle  Co.  at  Ames,  Neb.,  where  3000  head  of  cattle 
were  on  feed.  Mr.  R.  M.  Allen,  the  manager,  was 
then  feeding  sugar  beets  quite  extensively  to  his 
cattle.  These  beets  were  purchased  from  neighbor- 
ing farmers  at  $1.50  per  ton  and  considered  profit- 
able feed  at  this  price  when  corn  could  be  obtained 
at  from  18  to  20  cents  per  bushel.  I  never  saw 
cattle  that  appeared  to  be  doing  better  or  in  a  more 
thrifty  condition  than  the  Standard  Cattle  Co.'s 
cattle  at  that  time.  Mr.  Allen  also  states  that  until 
they  began  feeding  roots  they  were  troubled  with 
hog  cholera,  but  since  then  they  have  not  had  it. 

Root  growing  has  been  considered  back-breaking 
and  expensive  work,  but  the  difficulties  attending 
the  growing  of  this  crop  have  been  largely  over- 
estimated. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


if. 


If  all  who  hate  would  love  us, 

And  all  our  loves  were  true, 
The  stars  that  swing  above  us 

Would  brighten  in  the  blue; 
If  cruel  words  were  kisses, 

And  every  scowl  a  smile, 
A  better  world  thau  this  is 

Would  hardly  be  worth  while  ; 
If  purses  would  untighten 

To  meet  a  brother's  need, 
The  load  we  bear  would  lighten 

Above  the  grave  of  greed. 

If  those  who  whine  would  whistle, 

And  these  who  languish  laugh, 
The  rose  would  rout  the  thistle, 

The  grain  outrun  the  chafT; 
If  hearts  were  only  jolly, 

If  grieving  were  forgot, 
And  stars  and  melancholy 

Were  things  that  now  are  not- 
Then  Love  would  kneel  to  Duty, 

And  all  the  world  would  seem 
A  bridal  bower  of  beauty— 

A  dream  within  a  dream. 

If  men  would  cease  to  worry, 

And  women  cease  to  sigh, 
And  all  be  glad  to  bury 

Whatever  has  to  die; 
If  neighbor  spake  to  neighbor, 

As  love  demands  of  all, 
The  rust  would  eat  the  sabre, 

The  spear  stay  on  the  wall. 
Then  every  day  would  glisten 

And  every  eye  would  shine, 
And  Cod  would  pause  to  listen, 

And  life  would  be  divine. 

—  James  Newton  Matthews. 


Verdict:  Not  Pretty. 


No  one  knew  this  better  than  the 
person  against  whom  it  was  rendered. 
But  no  culprit  convicted  by  a  jury  of 
his  peers,  of  horse  stealing  or  murder 
in  the  first  degree,  ever  revolted 
against  a  verdict  with  stronger  feel- 
ings than  did  Hetty  Hardman  from 
what  she  knew  to  be  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  her  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. 

And  as  is  usually  the  case,  that 
which  she  did  not  possess  she  coveted 
above  everything  else.  The  beautiful, 
or  even  the  moderately  attractive  wo- 
man, can  afford  to  seem  indifferent 
about  her  charms,  but  for  the  homely 
woman  to  pretend  not  to  care,  is  self- 
evident  a  case  of  sour  grapes. 

Hetty  did  care,  and  she  rebelled 
against  her  fate  with  tears  and  sighs. 
She  suffered  a  more  poignant  grief  on 
account  of  her  homeliness  whenever  it 
coupled  itself  in  her  mind  with  the 
name  of  John  Helington,  as  alas,  it  too 
often  did.  She  could  have  endured  to 
be  thought  plain  or  even  ugly  by  every 
one  else  in  the  world,  if  only  John  could 
have  found  some  redeeming  quality. 
But  alas  !  how  could  that  be  ?  There 
was  no  possibility  of  such  a  thing. 
Would  John  ever  think  her  pleasing  to 
look  upon,  and  a  vision  of  her  features, 
her  eyes,  her  hair,  ever  float  through 
his  mind  ? 

Preposterous  !  And  she  looked  in 
the  glass  again  to  assure  herself  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  a  mistake 
in  this  judgment.  The  picture  she 
saw  certainly  had  very  little  to  dispel 
the  gloomy  reflection. 

In  the  tirst  place  her  figure  was  un- 
der size;  too  short  for  its  breadth,  or 
too  broad  for  its  length;  and  what  there 
was  of  it,  seemed  to  have  been  thrown 
together  without  the  slightest  regard 
for  what  the  dressmaker  considers  the 
elements  of  good  form. 

But  the  art  of  the  dressmaker  might 
have  done  much  to  overcome  the  effect 
of  her  figure,  if  only  her  features,  com- 
plexion, hair  and  eyes  had  been  at- 
tractive. But  alas!  her  skin  had  a 
leathery,  sodden  appearance.  Her  nose 
was  flat  and  a  little  turned  up.  Her 
eyes  were  a  watery-grey,  and  lacked 
force;  and  her  hair  was  shaggy  and 
brick-colored.  Whether  she  wore  it  in 
a  net,  or  whether  she  went  to  the 
trouble  of  curling  it  on  irons  or  in  pa- 
pers, or  whether  she  sought  to  conceal 
its  lack  of  quantity  and  attractiveness 
by  the  help  of  an  artificial  switch,  still 
the  people  of  Quartz  Gulch  alluded  to 
her  as  that  "  sandy-haired  girl  with  a 
turned-up  nose." 

"  Oh.  dear,  oh,  dear  ! '"  she  sighed  to 
herself,  in  her  little  room  over  the  pi- 
azza of  the  Gulch  House,  "  why  was 
nature  so  cruel  to  tne '!    Why  am  I  de- 


nied all  those  charms  by  which  other 
girls  endear  themselves  to  the  hearts 
of  the  other  sex  ?  " 

John  Belington  was  a  tall,  lithe 
young  fellow,  of  athletic  build,  with 
wavy  black  hair,  eyes  like  coals,  cheeks 
blushing  with  the  hues  of  health, 
square-built  and  muscular,  and  the 
very  picture  of  manliness.  She  ideal- 
ized him  in  her  heart  with  all  the 
graces  of  perfection.  There  was  no 
woman  who  could  begin  to  be  worthy 
of  him. 

John  bad  a  good  paying  claim  of  his 
own  and  was  able  to  marry  at  any  time 
he  chose.  But  if  he  had  chosen,  or 
even  shown  any  marked  inclination  for 
so  doing,  no  one  has  yet  observed  it. 
He  looked  at  Hetty  as  she  called  off 
the  bill  of  fare,  but  she  was  too  shy  to 
notice  it. 

"  I  don't  know,''  he  said  to  Dan  Cuth- 
bert,  as  they  sat  on  the  piazza  of  the 
hotel  one  evening  talking  about,  their 
luck,  and  the  girls,  as  usual,  "I've 
been  too  busy  all  my  life  to  think  much 
about  anything  but  hard  pegging  at  it. " 

"Pshaw!  "  was  Dan  s  easy  rejoinder, 
"  there  isn't  another  fellow  in  the 
(iulch  as  well  fixed  as  you  are.  I  know 
what  ails  you,  though — the  girl  you 
left  behind  you  in  the  East.  One  of 
these  days  you  will  be  flitting  away  to 
her.  Tell  us,  now,  John,  is  she  a 
beauty?  Can't  you  show  us  her  pict- 
ure ?  When  are  you  going  to  bring 
her  on  ?  Or  are  you  going  *o  salt 
\  down  what  you  have  and  strike  out  in 
that  direction  ?  " 

"Well,"  was  John's  deliberate  an- 
swer, "you  are  half  right,  anyway. 
There  is  some  one  in  the  East  of  whom 
I  think  more  than  anyone" — he  sud- 
denly bethought  himself  and  changed 
his  form  of  speech — "of  whom  I  think 
the  world.  Yes,  I  expect  you  will  see 
her  some  of  these  days." 

He  did  not  know  how  a  little  heart 
thumped  against  the  window  casement 
on  the  next  floor  above.  He  was  not 
aware  that  any  one  overheard  him.  In- 
deed, he  was  not  particular  whether 
anybody  did  or  not.  He  did  not  notice, 
either,  that  at  the  next  meal  that  day 
the  unattractive  face  which  glanced 
over  his  shoulder  as  the  bill  of  fare  was 
rattled  off  was  marked  by  lines  of  suf- 
fering which  made  it  still  more  homely. 
How  should  he,  when  she  studiously 
kept  behind  him  ?  What  did  he  know 
of  the  plain  little  woman's  secret  ? 

But  Dan  Cuthbert  gave  out  the  word 
and  it  went  around.  All  Quartz  Gulch 
was  on  tiptoe  when,  some  weeks  later, 
it  was  whispered  that  the  stage  would 
bring  as  a  part  of  its  burden  a  freight- 
age more  precious  to  John  Belington 
than  anything  it  had  ever  yet  brought 
to  Quartz  Gulch.  Kverybody  was  in- 
terested. The  air  was  full  of  gossip 
about  what  was  going  to  take  place. 
Dame  Humor  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
select  the  bridesmaids  and  groomsmen, 
arrange  for  them  the  details  of  their 
attire,  and  attend  to  all  the  minute 
features  of  the  interesting  occasion 
which  she  decided  in  her  mind  was  cer- 
tainly involved  in  the  coming  of  the 
next  stage. 

John  Belington  seemed  as  uncon- 
scious as  a  stone  man  of  the  drift  of  all 
this  clatter  and  conjecture,  or,  if  it 
came  to  his  ears  at  all,  he  only  laughed 
a  quiet  sort  of  a  laugh,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  Let  them  talk  on." 

"  He's  a  sly  old  rogue,"  said  Dan  to 
a  group  of  young  fellows  on  the  piazza 
one  evening.  "I'll  venture  a  week's 
washing  that  she's  as  pretty  as  they 
grow  in  the  East." 

He  did  not  know  what  it  was  that 
caused  such  a  slam  just  over  his  head 
just  then.  He  did  not  see  a  form  that 
leaned  out  of  the  chamber  window  over 
the  piazza  to  catch  his  words. 

But  Hetty  had  no  opportunity  to 
hear  more  upon  that  subject,  for  just 
then  Lucy,  the  chambermaid,  pushed 
her  white  face  into  the  door  without 
knocking  and  gasped:  "Oh,  Hetty! 
Have  you  heard  ?  It's  dreadful  !  The 
men  are  all  hurryiug  to  get  their 
horses  ready  to  go,  and  are  hunting  up 
the  doctors." 

"What  for  ?  Where  ?  What  is  the 
matter  ?  "  asked  Hetty,  starting  from 
her  seat. 

"  It  isn't  so  very  far  from  here,"  said 
Lucy,  "  but  it's  on  the  other  side  of 


the  canyon,  and  they  have  to  go  ever 
so  many  miles  around.  There  is  no  way 
of  crossing." 

"Why,  I  thought  you'd  heard  some- 
thing about  it.  The  stage  coach  has 
broken  down,  and  there  has  been  a 
terrible  accident.  Nobody  can  tell  ex- 
actly how  bad  it  is,  but  they  are  afraid 
John  Belington's — " 

Hetty  did  not  wait  to  hear  another 
word.  She  sprang  up  and  caught  Lucy 
by  the  arm.    "Let  us  go!"  she  said. 

Quick,  I  know  the  way  !    Come  on  ! " 

"  But  how  can  we  !  "  answered  Lucy. 
"There  aren't  horses  enough  for  the 
men." 

"We  will  go  up  the  side  of  the  can- 
yon," answered  Hetty,  quickly. 

"But  how  will  we  cross?  It  is  a 
terrible  chasm,  and  we  could  see  or  do 
nothing  on  this  side  of  it." 

"  Never  mind;  come  on  !  "  and  Hetty 
fairly  forced  her  companion  along. 
They  stopped  in  the  dining  room  long 
enough  for  Hetty  to  grasp  something 
from  the  sideboard,  and  from  the 
kitchen  she  seized  a  wrap  and  a  lan- 
tern, and  the  next  moment  they  were 
out  in  the  dark. 

As  Hetty  had  said,  it  was  not  very 
far  by  the  footpath  up  the  canyon  to  a 
point  opposite  where  the  coach  had 
broken  down.  And  in  a  few  moments, 
almost  as  soon  as  the  men  were 
mounted  and  prepared  to  start,  the 
girls  were  there.  But  how  were  they 
to  get  farther  ?  Black,  mysterious 
and  awful,  there  loomed  up  before  them 
that  great  depth,  which  made  Lucy 
shudder  to  peer  over  the  edge.  And 
when  a  stone  which  their  feet  had  loos- 
ened rattled  down  the  side,  knocking 
against  the  rocky  walls,  it  set  in  rever- 
beration echoes  which  it  seemed  to  her 
would  never  die  away. 

Lucy  gazed  in  wonder,  while  Hetty 
lighted  her  lantern,  and,  lowering  it, 
peered  over  the  side  of  the  chasm. 

"There  it  is!"  she  suddenly  ex- 
claimed. "We  can  get  down  there  ! 
There's  a  narrow,  steep  footpath  which 
leads  down  in  a  zigzag  direction,  where 
the  side  is  not  quite  perpendicular." 

Lucy  drew  back,  but  Hetty,  leaving 
her,  pressed  resolutely  on.  She  caught 
at  the  branches  and  exposed  roots  of 
the  underbrush,  digging  her  heels  and 
even  her  fingers  into  the  stony  soil  to 
avoid  falling.  Some  way,  she  never 
knew  how,  she  scrambled  down  to  the 
end  of  the  path,  some  hundred  feet  or 
so  below. 

Again  she  paused  and  reached  her 
lantern  out  in  front  of  her.  A 
black  line  seemed  to  shoot  out  to  the 
further  bank  of  the  canyon.  It  was 
the  log  of  a  great  tree,  which  had  fallen 
down  and  lodged  there.  Only  for  a 
moment  did  she  hesitate,  and  then 
Lucy  imagined  she  could  see  something 
moving,  as  if,  suspended  in  mid  air, 
out  across  the  dark  chasm  beneath 
her. 

She  did  !  It  was  the  desperate  and 
almost  unconscious  girl,  who,  holding 
her  lantern  low  so  that  she  might  see 
the  narrow  pathway  upon  which  her 
feet  would  cross,  plunged  swiftly  in 
the  darkness — so  dark  just  then  that 
it  appeared  almost  a  providential 
interposition  which  prevented  her  from 
seeing  the  dizzy  depths  beneath  her. 

Once  she  reeled  and  staggered  and 
almost  lost  her  balance,  but  with  her 
lips  set  close  together,  and  breathing 
a  little  prayer  in  her  heart,  she  recov- 
ered and  sped  on.  A  few  steps  more, 
and  the  leaves  of  the  bushes  upon  the 
opposite  side  brushed  against  her  face; 
and,  trembling  and  all  but  fainting,  she 
grasped  the  branches,  and  the  next 
moment  sank  down  upon  the  soft  ground 
safe,  but  unnerved. 

"This  will  never  do,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "I  am  needed.  She  needs 
me.  I  must  hurry  for  John's  sake." 
Thus  nerved,  she  again  grasped  her 
lantern  and  basket,  and  locating  the 
place  of  the  disaster  by  the  sounds  she 
heard,  in  a  few  moments  she  had 
reached  the  scene. 

"  Hello,  there  !  "  the  coarse  voice  of 
the  driver  greeted  her.  "  Hello,  I  say  ! 
Halt !  and  tell  your  business.  Oh  !  " 
he  exclaimed  a  second  later  in  a  tone  of 
relief.  "Well,  how  in  the  nation  did 
you  get  here  ?  You  are  just  in  the 
nick  of  time,  though;  especially  if  you've 
got  anything  in  that  basket  good  for 


fainting  fits.  The  old  lady  has  some 
bones  broken,  I  guess,  and  I  began  to 
be  afraid  I'd  never  fetch  her  through 
until  help  came." 

Hetty  looked,  and  saw  a  prostrate 
form  in  feminine  attire.  The  next  mo- 
ment she  was  at  her  side,  and  bringing 
forth  from  her  basket  the  flask  of  wine 
which  she  had  thrust  in,  thinking  re- 
storatives might  be  needed,  she  knelt 
and  with  womanly  tact  ministered  to 
the  sufferer  who  lay  prostrate  upon 
the  driver's  coat. 

For  a  little  while  all  her  efforts 
seemed  to  be  in  vain.  She  chaffed  her 
hands,  bathed  her  temples,  moistened 
her  lips  with  the  wine,  but  there  was 
no  movement.  At  last,  however,  as 
her  heart  began  to  sink,  she  noticed  a 
slight  movement  of  the  eyelids,  then 
there  was  a  faint  breathing,  and  pres- 
ently she  had  the  joyful  experience  of 
witnessing  the  return  to  consciousness 
of  one  who  had  been  almost  given  up  as 
among  the  dead. 

For  the  third  time  that  evening  her 
nerves  gave  way,  and  she  sank  down, 
still  holding  the  hand  she  had  been 
rubbing  between  hers.  She  did  not 
know  how  long  she  remained  in  this 
state,  but  it  was  the  music  of  a  strong, 
manly  voice  which  brought  her  back  to 
herself  again. 

"  Thank  God  !  You  are  safe,  mother," 
it  exclaimed.  "  We  hurried  as  fast  as 
we  could — but,"  with  a  start,  "  who — 
why,  Hetty,  how  came  you  here  ?  " 

Beats  the  nation,"  volunteered  the 
driver,  shifting  his  quid  of  tobacco 
from  one  cheek  to  the  other.  "She 
must  have  flew,  or  else  she  did  what  no 
man  in  the  Gulch  would  have  had  the 
nerve  to  do — come  across  thelogway." 

John  Belington  stood  and  looked  at 
the  little  thing  for  a  full  minute,  and 
then  her  wet  and  torn  dress  and  bleed- 
ing hands  and  nervous  prostration, 
confirmed  in  his  mind  the  driver's  sur- 
mise. In  a  moment  he  was  earnestly 
telling  her,  in  tremulous  tones,  bow 
much  he  owed  to  her  heroism  and  en- 
durance, coming  thus  to  the  rescue  of 
his  dear  old  mother. 

It  was  a  blissful  moment.  It  seemed 
to  Hetty  as  if  a  delicious  dream  had 
taken  possession  of  her  bewildered 
senses  and  dazed  mind,  and  the  words 
chimed  into  her  ears  like  sweetest 
music. 

But  all  at  once  she  remembered 
something,  and  roused  out  of  her  deli- 
cious semi-consciousness  and  dashed 
the  cup  of  nectar  from  her  lips.  With 
a  ruddy  glow  fading  to  deathly  pale- 
ness and  a  strange  look  in  her  eyes,  in 
a  husky  tone  she  demanded  .  "  What 
does  it  mean  ?  Why  are  you  here '! 
Why  are  you  not  searching  for  her  ? 
Where  is  she  ?  " 

"  Who  ?  "  he  demanded,  with  a  won- 
der verging  on  alarm. 

"The  one  about  whom  they  were 
talking.  The  one  who  was  to  come. 
Your — your — your  sweetheart. " 

The  look  of  admiration  in  John  Bel- 
ington's eyes  heightened  into  some- 
thing else.  And,  whatever  the  truth 
which  had  just  dawned  upon  him,  it 
stimulated  him  to  rush  forward  and 
seize  the  trembling  form  in  bis  arms 
and  cover  the  blushing  face  with  warm 
kisses. 

"Why,  you  dear,  silly  creature,"  he 
said,  "did  you  suppose  it  was  my 
sweetheart  who  was  coming  in  the 
coach  ?  And  did  you  come  all  this  way 
through  storm  and  peril  and  risk  the 
awful  danger  of  the  logway  to  reach 
here  ?    I  don't  understand  it,  unless — 

may  I  believe  I  have  a  right  to  " 

and  the  rest  came  in  a  whisper  close  to 
her  face. 

Then,  for  once  in  her  life,  the  girl 
with  the  watery-grey  eyes  and  scraggy, 
brick-colored  hair,  whose  nose  insisted 
upon  turning  up,  and  upon  whom  the 
verdict  had  been  passed  "  Not  pretty," 
was  pretty.  As  her  eyes  met  his  the 
tint  of  the  roses  came  into  her  cheeks, 
and  love's  first  look  changed  her  eyes 
from  a  watery-grey  to  a  soft  brilliancy, 
which  made  John  Belington  stoop 
down  and  press  his  lips  upon  first  one 
and  then  the  other. 

This  mode  of  explanation  seemed  to 
be  satisfactory  all  around.  And, 
whether  the  romantic  side  of  the 
night's  adventure  leaked  out  or  not, 
or  whether  the  rest  of  Quartz  Gulch 
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ever  had  a  suspicion  of  the  true  motive 
which  had  drawn  the  little  heroine 
thither,  when  its  verdict  of  the  affair 
was  added  up,  to  its  first  one,  "Not 
pretty,"  T  am  sure  that  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  Quartz  Gulch  would 
have  added  the  sentence,  "but  plucky 
and  as  good  as  gold." 

And  I  know  that  John  Belington 
considered  that  he  had  found  a  prize 
better  than  gold,  for  it  was  not  long 
after  that  he  sold  out  his  claim,  and, 
with  his  mother  and  the  wife  who  had 
risked  her  life  for  one  whom  she  had 
supposed  to  be  her  rival,  took  passage 
in  the  same  stage  coach  for  the  East. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


We  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see 
it.  — Tennyson. 

Our  doubts  are  traitors, 

And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win, 
By  fearing  to  attempt.  —Shakespeare. 

Self-reliance,  self-restraint,  self-dis- 
cipline, these  constitute  an  educated 
will. — James  Freeman  Clarke. 

Circumstances:  The  man  of  genius 
creates  them,  the  man  of  talent  uses 
them,  the  fool  looks  at  them  without 
seeing  them. 

If  all  the  sunshine  was  poured  on  us 
we  should  be  blinded  and  burned.  But 
we  can  see  it  on  every  little  spear  of 
grass  and  in  the  water-sparkles  and  on 
the  hills  and  the  white  clouds.  That  is 
the  way  we  get  it  all. — Mrs.  A.  D.  T. 
Whitney. 

Though  I  were  happy,  throned  beside  the 
king, 

I  should  be  tender  to  each  little  thing, 
With  hurt-warm  breast  that  had  no  speech  to 
tell 

Its  inward  pangs ;  and  I  would  soothe  it  well 

with  tender  touch 
And  with  a  low,  soft  moan  for  company. 

—George  Eliot. 

God  is  love,  and  you  can  never  es- 
cape from  love.  No  sorrow,  no  sin,  no 
estrangement,  no  darkness,  can  enable 
you  to  escape  from  love.  The  om- 
nipotence is  the  omnipotence  of  love, 
and  the  omnipresence  is  the  omnipres- 
ence of  love.  You  may  loosen  your 
hand,  but  He  will  not  loosen  his. — Ly- 
man Abbott. 

Go  on  in  all  simplicity  ;  do  not  be  so 
anxious  to  win  a  quiet  mind,  and  it  will 
be  all  the  quieter.  Do  not  examine  so 
closely  into  the  progress  of  your  own 
soul.  Do  not  crave  so  much  to  be  per- 
fect, but  let  your  spiritual  life  be  formed 
by  your  duties  and  by  the  actions  which 
are  called  forth  by  circumstances. — 
Francis  de  Sales. 

There  is  an  ocean  of  difference  be- 
tween housekeeping  and  homemaking. 
One  is  a  business,  the  other  is  an  art. 
Many  women  make  great  successes  in 
the  business  who  fail  absolutely  in  the 
art.  Their  houses  are  perfectly  kept. 
Every  department  is  run  with  care  and 
exactness.  There  is  never  a  failure  to 
meet  demand,  but  it  is  not  a  home.  A 
home  exists  for  the  comfort,  happiness 
and  health  of  the  family.  There  is  no 
department  of  housekeeping  that  is  not 
made  to  yield  to  the  needs  of  any  mem- 
ber. There  is  never  a  crisis  of  temper 
if  a  meal  is  late,  or  the  convenience  of 
a  member  demands  a  change  in  the 
hour.  A  few  minutes — yea,  even  a 
number  of  minutes — spent  in  kindly 
converse  in  the  morning,  the  call  of  a 
friend,  or  the  sudden  desire  for  an 
hour's  outing,  never  seems  to  the  home- 
maker  a  violation  of  the  moral  code. 
Dust  does  not  cause  nightmare,  nor  dis- 
order a  display  which  love  and  charity 
agree  to  call  nervousness.  Not  things, 
but  souls,  are  the  objects  of  the  home- 
maker's  care.  She  values  peace  more 
than  system,  happiness  more  than  regu- 
larity, content  more  than  work  accom- 
plished. Yet,  with  it  all,  her  house, 
when  she  touches  perfection,  is  the  es- 
sence of  regularity,  order  and  quiet.  It 
is  this  that  makes  homemaking  an  art. 
And  she  alone  is  a  homemaker  who  has 
a  true  sense  of  proportion. — The  Out- 
look. 


Curious  Facts. 


An  Auburn  (Me.)  man  has  devised  a 
cook  stove  on  trucks,  and  has  laid  a 
track  on  which  to  move  it  between  the 
summer  and  winter  kitchen. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  largest  Amer- 


ican flag  ever  floated  hangs  from  a  top 
rafter  in  the  court  of  the  big  pension 
building  at  Washington.  It  is  50  feet 
long  and  36  feet  wide,  and  was  suspended 
shortly  before  the  holding  of  the  in- 
augural ball. 

The  Medical  Record  has  thus  early 
resurrected  that  ancient  fake  about  the 
odor  of  sweet  peas  driving  flies  out  of 
the  house.  No  one  ever  knew  it  to 
work,  although  some  pea  blossoms  are 
poisonous  to  flies. 

The  most  valuable  spots  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  are  believed  to  be  the  four 
corners  where  Wall  street  touches 
Broad.  Not  long  ago  $1,500,000  was 
paid  for  five  lots  on  Broadway,  opposite 
Bowling  Green. 

Water  insects  use  two  methods  of 
breathing.  They  either  come  to  the 
surface  to  perform  that  function,  or, 
as  is  frequent  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  existence,  breathe  by  means  of 
peculiar  gills,  which  draw  the  oxygen 
out  of  the  water  and  transfer  it  to  the 
blood. 

Dr.  Brierre,  a  well-known  con- 
tinental scientist,  declares  that  he  has 
often  heard  mice  sing.  He  says  the 
"music"  generally  begins  about  sun- 
set. One  evening  he  noiselessly  opened 
a  cupboard,  and  observed  for  about 
half  a  minute  the  movements  of  the 
throat  of  a  mouse,  which,  he  says, 
emitted  a  song  like  that  of  the  wren, 
the  snout  being  elongated,  and  held  up 
in  the  air  as  a  dog  does  when  it  howls. 


Popular  Science. 


Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  is  now 
busily  engaged  in  perfecting  an  in- 
strument which  carries  words  on  the 
rays  of  light.  He  has  already  suc- 
ceeded in  telephoning  by  this  means 
for  a  single  mile. 

A  medical  contemporary  mentions, 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Alexander,  that 
the  planting  of  osiers  on  a  large  scale 
in  northwestern  India  has  been  useful 
in  stamping  out  malaria  in  a  notori- 
ously unhealthy  valley  covered  with 
stagnant  pools. 

The  motion  of  a  planet  in  its  orbit  is 
variable,  being  quicker  or  slower,  ac- 
cording as  the  planet  is  at  a  less  or 
greater  distance  from  the  sun.  Hence 
in  moving  from  the  apogee  to  the 
perigee  of  the  orbit  the  motion  of  a 
•planet  is  accelerated;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  in  moving  from  the  perigee 
to  the  opogee  the  motion  is  retarded. 

Glacial  erosion  is  one  of  the  most 
important  methods  of  lake  formation, 
and  glacial  deposition  makes  lakes  on 
a  smaller  scale.  A  valley,  having 
moraine  material  deposited  at  its  lower 
end,  will,  when  the  ice  sheet  has  dis- 
appeared, become  the  site  of  a  lake  if 
a  stream  flows  there.  With  a  glacier 
flowing  past  the  end  of  a  valley,  the 
lateral  moraines  piled  up  will  likewise 
form  dams  and  thus  lakes. 


Areas  of  Disease. 


It  is  a  common  knowledge  that  dis- 
eases have,  as  a  rule,  their  local  habita- 
tions, says  the  London  Saturday  Re- 
view. Some,  like  tropical  animals  and 
plants,  live  only  in  the  tropics;  some, 
like  consumption,  are  gradually  spread- 
ing over  the  whole  earth;  others,  like 
leprosy  and  small-pox,  are  gradually 
becoming  limited  in  their  distribution, 
and  may  actually  be  tending  toward 
extinction.  Again,  there  are  regions 
to  which  diseases  have  never  reached. 
On  the  summits  of  high  mountain 
ranges  and  in  the  circumpolar  snow- 
fields  the  earth  and  air  and  water  are 
as  barren  of  the  microbes  of  disease  as 
they  are  of  animal  life.  Without  ques- 
tion, if  Nansen  and  his  companion  had 
been  exposed  to  the  same  hardships 
and  the  same  unsanitary  conditions  in 
these  islands,  the  lowered  vitality  of 
their  bodies  certainly  would  have  been 
unable  to  resist  the  continual  bombard- 
ment of  germs  to  which  we  are  all  sub- 
jected. In  a  country  like  Britain, 
thickly  populated  for  many  centuries, 
and  with  the  freest  circulation  of  popu- 
lation, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  every 
yard  of  surface  contains  the  germs  of 
the  more  common  diseases,  and  the 


native  of  some  newer  land,  brought 
over  here,  falls  a  victim  to  our  plague- 
stricken  soii.  By  generations  of  a  de- 
structive elimination  we  have  become 
highly  resistant  to  our  native  diseases, 
just  as  the  Gold  Coast  natives  are  less 
susceptible  than  we  are  to  their  own 
local  diseases.  But  we  are  not  fully 
protected,  and  cancer  and  consump- 
tion— two  of  our  common  scourges — 
still  take  a  large  annual  toll.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  both  are  due  to  micro- 
organisms, the  microbe  of  consumption 
being  well  known,  that  of  cancer  being 
as  yet  only  suspected.  Probably  no 
inhabitant  of  Britain  escapes  infection 
by  the  cancer  organism;  certainly  none 
escape  infection  by  the  microbe  of 
tubercle.  Most  of  us,  fortunately,  re- 
sist the  intruders  and  are  unaffected 
by  the  disease. 


Comets. 


In  the  field  of  the  newer  astronomy 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  work  is 
that  associated  with  comets.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  the  spec- 
troscope has  rather  increased  than 
diminished  the  mystery  which,  in  some 
respects,  surrounds  the  constitution  of 
these  bodies.  The  older  astronomy  has 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  their  ap- 
pearance, and  we  might  also  say  for 
their  origin  and  their  end,  so  far  as 
questions  of  origin  can  come  into  the 
domain  of  science.  It  is  now  known 
that  comets  are  not  wanderers  through 
the  celestial  spaces  from  star  to  star, 
but  must  always  have  belonged  to  our 
system.  But  their  orbits  are  so  very 
elongated  that  thousands*  or  even  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  of  years  are  re- 
quired for  a  revolution.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  comet  passing  near  to 
Jupiter  is  so  fascinated  by  that  planet 
that,  in  its  vain  attempt  to  follow  it,  it 
loses  so  much  of  its  primitive  velocity 
as  to  circulate  around  the  sun  in  a 
period  of  a  few  years,  and  thus  to  be- 
come, apparently,  a  new  member  of 
our  system.  If  the  orbit  of  such  a 
comet,  or  in  fact  of  any  comet,  chances 
to  intersect  that  of  the  earth,  the  lat- 
ter in  passing  the  point  of  intersection 
encounters  minute  particles,  which 
causes  a  meteoric  shower.  The  great 
showers  of  November,  which  occur 
three  times  in  a  century  and  were  well 
known  in  the  years  1866-67,  may  be 
expected  to  reappear  about  1900,  after 
the  passage  of  a  comet  which,  since 
1866,  has  been  visiting  the  confines  of 
our  system,  and  is  expected  to  return 
about  two  years  hence. 

But  all  this  does  not  tell  us  much 
about  the  nature  and  make-up  of  a 
comet.  Does  it  consist  of  nothing  but 
isolated  particles,  or  is  there  a  solid 
nucleus,  the  attraction  of  which  tends 
to  keep  the  mass  together  ?  No 
one  yet  knows.  The  spectroscope,  if 
we  interpret  the  indications  in  the 
usual  way,  tells  us  that  a  comet  is  sim- 
ply a  mass  of  hydrocarbon  vapor,  shin- 
ing by  its  own  light.  But  there  must 
be  something  wrong  in  this  interpreta- 
tion. That  the  light  is  reflected  sun- 
light seems  to  follow  necessarily  from 
the  increased  brilliancy  of  the  comet 
as  it  approaches  the  sun  and  its  disap- 
pearance as  it  passes  away. — From  an 
address  by  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Apricot  Brown  Bettv. — Butter  a 
pudding  dish  and  place  in  the  bottom 
a  layer  of  bread  crumbs,  then  fill  the 
dish  with  alternate  layers  of  stewed 
apricots  and  bread  crumbs,  strewing 
brown  sugar,  cinnamon  and  butter  on 
each  layer,  having  bread  crumbs  on 
top.  Bake  one  hour  and  serve  with 
sauce. 

Baked  Omelets. — Heat  three  cup- 
fuls  of  milk,  melting  in  it  a  bit  of  butter 
the  size  of  a  walnut.  Beat  well  together 
five  eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of  flour 
and  a  scant  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
add  to  the  hot  milk,  stirring  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Turn  into  a  hot, 
well-buttered  frying  pan  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven  one-quarter  of  an  hour. 

Mustard  Sauce — Put  over  the  fire 
in  a  small  saucepan  one  tablespoonful 


of  butter  and  stir  into  it  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  flour,  stirring  until  smooth 
before  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar, 
one  tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  the  same 
amount  of  French  mustard,  and  a  tea- 
spoonful of  English  mustard  mixed 
with  enough  water  to  moisten  it,  then 
gradually  stir  in  a  generous  half  pint 
of  sood  stock,  and  add  some  salt,  un- 
less the  stock  is  very  highly  seasoned. 
Let  the  sauce  simmer  ten  minutes; 
then  strain  and  serve  very  hot  with 
the  roast. 

Olive  Sauce. — An  olive  sauce  is  a 
delicious  accompaniment  for  roast  duck, 
beefsteak  and  many  entrees.  Soak 
one  and  a  half  dozen  olives  in  hot  water 
for  twenty  minutes.  Put  into  a  sauce- 
pan one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and 
when  it  is  melted  add  one  tablespoon- 
ful each  of  chopped  carrot  and  onion. 
When  they  are  lightly  browned,  stir 
in  a  heaped  tablespoonful  of  flour,  and 
keep  stirring  until  all  are  thoroughly 
browned.  Then  gradually  add  one  and 
one-half  cups  of  brown  stock,  a  blade 
of  mace,  one  clove,  a  bay  leaf,  and  salt 
and  pepper.  Cover  and  let  the  sauce 
just  simmer  for  twenty  minutes. 
Meanwhile,  pare  each  olive  from  the 
stone  in  one  long  spiral  piece.  Let 
the  olives  boil  in  a  little  "water  ten 
minutes;  then  drain  them  and  drop  them 
into  the  strained  sauce.  Heat  it  to 
boiling  point  and  serve.  If  the  sauce 
seems  too  thick,  a  little  more  stock 
should  be  added. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Sterilized  milk  is  safer  for  infants 
than  is  milk  simply  warmed. 

All  cold  vegetables  left  over  should 
be  saved  for  future  use  in  soups  or 
salads. 

The  best  way  to  clean  fine  jewelry  is 
to  brush  it  with  gin  and  put  in  box- 
wood sawdust  to  dry. 

Cold  water  put  into  glasses  or  dishes 
from  which  eggs  have  been  e&ten  will 
soften  the  egg  and  make  washing  easy. 

To  have  a  custard  pie  of  an  even, 
nice  brown  when  baked,  sprinkle  a 
little  sugar  over  the  top  just  before 
putting  it  into  the  oven. 

A  good  jelly  may  be  made  from  rhu- 
barb by  boiling  to  a  pulp,  straining 
and,  after  adding  a  pound  of  cut  sugar 
to  each  pint  of  juice  boiling,  skimming 
often  until  it  jellies  on  the  skimmer. 

Carpets  and  rugs  can  be  as  thor- 
oughly beaten  spread  on  the  grass  as 
hung  over  a  line,  and  with  much  less 
danger  of  injury.  In  either  case  they 
should  be  beaten  on  the  wrong  side 
first. 

All  things  considered,  a  solution  of 
ox  gall  and  warm  soft  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  pint  of  the  former  to 
two  gallons  of  the  latter,  is  the  best 
cleansing  and  freshening  agent  for 
carpets.  If  spots  are  obstinate,  use 
white  soap  also. 

Often  very  rich  cream  will  not  whip 
up  readily;  it  should  have  a  little  milk 
added  to  it.  Cream  should  be  very 
cold  to  whip  easily  and  quickly.  If  it 
is  well  chilled  there  is  not  the  danger 
of  the  cream  whipping  to  butter  as 
housekeepers  frequently  complain  it 
does. 

If  tinted  willow  furniture  is  very 
dusty,  wash  in  clear  water,  using  a 
brush  in  the  crevices,  and  dry  in  the 
shade.  Willow  or  rattan  furniture  in 
natural  color  may  be  thoroughly 
scrubbed  with  a  stiff  brush,  warm 
water  and  white  soap.  Dry  in  the  sun 
and  wind. 

Many  a  housewife  is  disheartened 
when  she  finds  that  the  house  into 
which  she  has  just  moved  was  inhabited 
before  she  arrived,  and  that  already 
her  nicely  cleaned  beds  are  being  occu- 
pied. A  sure  death  for  such  invaders 
is  benzine.  It  will  at  once  destroy  all 
insect  life,  and  does  not  injure  carpets 
or  furniture.  Fill  a  long- necked  can 
with  this  fluid  and  apply  it  thoroughly 
in  all  cracks  or  crevices  where  the  bugs 
or  their  eggs  may  be.  Leave  the  doors 
and  windows  open  and  the  odor  will 
quickly  evaporate.  Benzine  should  be 
used  only  in  daylight,  as  it  is  very  in- 
flammable, and  must  not  be  carried 
near  an  open  fire  or  a  light. 
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Her  Summer  Suit. 


I  tions  about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  en- 
closed. 

This  suit  consists  of  two  separate 
patterns. 


11*0.— Empire  Reefer. 

Sizes  for  2,  4  aud  6  Years. 

1141.— Etha  Bonnet. 

Sizes  for  2  and  4  Years. 

The  little  "  Empire  "  reefer  is  very 
popular  in  light-weight  cloths  and  serge 
and  for  warm  weather  is  made  of  corded 
piques.  The  model  illustrated  is  of  pale 
blue  pique,  trimmed  with  lace-pat- 
terned embroidery  and  insertion.  The 
plaited  sacque  part  is  mounted  to  a 
shallow  yoke,  which  is  entirely  covered 
by  the  deep  collar.  For  the  mountains 
and  seashore  dark-red  cheviot  and  serge 
are  much  liked  for  these  little  patterns. 

Becoming  little  bonnets,  like  the  one 
shown,  are  worn  by  small  girls  all  the 
year  round,  in  fabrics  or  colors  to 
match  or  harmonize  with  their  out-door 
wraps.  Our  little  model  is  of  light- 
blue  pique,  with  embroidery  to  match 
the  little  reefer,  and  trimmed  with 
light-blue  ribbon.  Fancy  lawns  and 
silks  are  much  used  for  the  summer 
bonnets,  while  velvet  and  cloth  are  the 
favorite  materials  for  colder  weather. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 


Fashion  Notes. 


THE  POPULAR  SHIRT  WAIST. 
1 129  —  Hildegard  Shirt  Waist. 
Sizes  (or  34  and  36  Bust  Measure  Only. 
1 132.— Hildegard  Shirt  Waist. 

Sizes  for  14  and  16  Years. 

Of  the  making  of  shirt-waists  there 
is  still  no  end,  and,  though  the  changes 
in  style  are  s^ght,  there  are  variations 
which  are  quite  stylish.  Our  model, 
the  "Hildegard,"  has  a  yoke  in  the 
front  and  back,  and  the  fullness  is 
mounted  to  it  in  side-plaits.  The  sleeve 
is  a  modified  leg-o-mutton.  fitting  the 
lower  part  of  the  arm  easily,  and  hav- 
ing becoming  fullness  at  the  top.  The 
neck  is  finished  with  a  band  to  which  a 
linen  collar  can  be  buttoned,  and  over 
which  a  ribbon  stock  may  also  be  worn. 
Linen  cuffs  are  worn  with  the  collar, 
and  frills  of  lace  finish  the  sleeve  when 
dressier  neckwear  is  used. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found  on 
i  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 

lO  Cents  Each. 

VALUABLE  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Their  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Well-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.  The  Ten  Cents  Only 
Pays  for  Handling,  Mailing,  Etc. 

Address  Pattern  Department  "  Roral  Press,"  280  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


HE  CfL^Ofs 

Bills  System 

or  Actual  Itusloesa 

Used  In  more  than  1000  of  the  BEST  9chools  of  the  U.  S., 

is  used  in  thtB  School. 
BENN  PITMAN,  Shorthand.  3.  A.  WIles.  C.E.Howard.   1236  Market  St 
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A  Fast  and  Smooth  Baler,  m 
Address  GEO.  ERTEL  &  CO..  Quincv. 


U.  S.  A. 


THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

This  machine  should  be  well  considered 
by  agents  and  prospective  purchasers  in 
any  country.  It  h  by  far  the  cheapest  first- 
class  hay  and  straw  baler  in  the  market. 
It  is  an  all-steel  press  on  the  Inside,  sup- 
ported *ith  a  hardwood  frame  on  the  cut- 
side,  the  best  combined  construction  for 
strength  and  durability  yet  produced.  Never 
fails  to  give  satisfaction.  No  better  selling 
machine  in  the  market.  Fully  warranted. 
Illustrated  catalogue  fire.  Correspondent 
solicited.   Mention  this  paper. 

ESTABLISHED  18fi7. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors. 

220  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
Hrst-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
give  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.   Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St.,  S.  P. 


The  most  jewelled  belts  are  worn. 
Sometimes  steel  with  amethyst,  very 
often  turquoise  set  in  silver  or  leather, 
with  jewels  down  the  center. 

Black  cloth  jackets  are  now  trimmed 
with  lace  applique,  and  very  smart  they 
look,  especially  when  they  open  over 
white  watered  silk  waistcoats. 

The  demand  for  printed  silk  muslin  of 
filmy  texture  is  hardly  equal  to  the 
supply.  It  makes  the  most  stylish 
bodices  and  sleeves,  falls  into  the  soft- 
est folds,  and  seems  capable  of  taking 
a  lovely  range  of  colors. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  vivid  red 
is  worn  both  in  the  day  and  evening ; 
even  young  girls  have  poppy-red  straw 
hats,  surrounded  by  a  ruche  of  the 
same  shade,  with  an  aigrette  at  the 
back,  sometimes  black,  mostly  red. 

Red  blowaways  are  the  newest  aig- 
rettes for  evening  wear,  and  red  gad- 
flies hover  over  blue  roses. 

The  best-dressed  people  are  those 
who  adapt  the  fashions  to  their  own  re- 
quirements. If  one's  neck  is  long,  a 
ruff  may  be  worn,  but  to  a  short,  stout 
figure  they  are  most  unbecoming.  Nor 
should  a  very  tall  woman  wear  high 
crowns. 

Gray  and  red  make  a  pretty  mixture 
and  both  are  well  worn.  Watered  silk 
poplin  is  new,  and  it  is  certainly  a  very 
good  wearing  material. 

The  fashionable  parasols  have  won- 
derful handles,  the  latest  taking  the 
semblance  of  a  horse  chestnut  bursting 
from  its  prickly  sheath. 

Black  trimmings  predominate  on 
high-colored  dresses,  even  for  the 
house,  to  soften  and  tone  down  the  ex- 
cess of  color. 

Royal  blue  is  a  color  which  appears 
frequently  in  the  trimming  of  other- 
wise sober  cloth  gowns.  One  fetching 
little  bicycle  suit  of  tan  Melton  has  coat 
revers  faced  with  roval  blue  moire. 


Extraordinary 


Nervousness. 


Tiik  committee  of  the  seventh  Inter- 
national Geological  Congress  has  issued 
a  circular  specifying  the  order  of  busi- 
ness for  the  meetings  in  St.  Petersburg 
on  August  29  to  September  4.  The  sub- 
jects to  be  considered  by  the  congress 
are  general  principles  of  international 
importance.  First,  the  congress  is 
asked  to  decide  whether  geology  shall 
adopt  the  artificial  classification,  based' 
solely  on  historical  data,  or  the  natural 
classification,  based  on  the  changes  of 
physical  geography  or  fauna,  and  not 
on  the  accidental  limits  of  various  di- 
visions called  after  the  name  of  the 
country  where  they  have  first  been  de- 
termined. Secondly,  rules  will  be  drawn 
up  to  be  followed  in  the  introduction  of 
new  terms  in  stratigraphical  nomen- 
clature. Lastly,  another  question  of 
equal  importance  is  that  of  petro- 
graphical  nomenclature.  Some  agree- 
ment as  to  its  principles  is  urgently 
required.  The  flood  of  new  terms  has 
attained  such  dimensions  that  soon  no 
human  memory  will  be  able  to  retain 
the  mass  of  new  words,  and  the  read- 
ing of  each  paper  will  necessitate  the 
use  of  a  special  dictionary. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  ignition  of 
coal  dust  by  the  sun's  rays  is  recorded 
in  Glueckauj.  At  the  Maybach  colliery, 
in  the  Star  district,  the  surface  works 
are  chiefly  of  iron,  and  the  floating 
dust  in  the  course  of  time  formed  a  de- 
posit more  than  an  inch  thick  on  some 
girders.  It  was  found  that  the  layers 
of  coal  had  extended  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  south  wall,  and,  heated  by 
the  sun,  the  metal  plates  ignited  it. 
This  affords  a  possible  explanation  of 
fires  at  similar  surface  works. 


There  Is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incur- 
able. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treat- 
ment, pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has  proven 
Catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  and  there- 
fore requires  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on 
the  market.  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from 
ten  drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  They 
offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  it  falls  to 
cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Blindfolded.  Could  Count  Every  Seam  When 
Walking  Across  a  Carpet. 

Pram  the  Capital,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

There  is  probably  no  one  better  known  in 
Sedalia,  especially  among  the  members  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  than  Mrs.  Mollie  E. 
Roe,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Roe.  the  nurseryman, 
and  nothing  is  better  known  among  the  lady's 
acquaintances  than  that  for  the  past  four 
years  she  has  been  a  physical  wreck  from  lo- 
comotor ataxia,  in  its  severest  form.  That 
she  has  recently  recovered  her  health, 
strength  and  normal  locomotion  has  been 
made  apparent  by  her  being  seen  frequently 
on  the  streets  and  in  church,  and  this  fact  in- 
duced a  representative  of  the  «  apital  to  call 
on  Mrs.  Roe  to  enquire  into  the  circumstances 
of  her  remarkable  recovery.  Mrs.  Roe  was 
seen  at  her  house  at  the  corner  of  Ohio 
Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  Street,  and 
seemed  only  too  glad  to  give  the  following 
history  of  her  case  for  publication: 

"Four  years  ago,"  she  said,  "I  was  at- 
tacked with  a  disease  which  the  physicians 
diagnosed  as  locomotor  ataxia,  and  I  was 
speedily  reduced  to  a  mere  wreck.  I  bad  no 
control  of  my  muscles,  and  could  not  lift  the 
least  thing.  My  flesh  disappeared,  until  my 
bones  almost  pierced  my  skin.  The  sense  of 
touch  became  so  exquisitely  sensitive  that  1 
believe  I  could,  by  walking  over  the  softest 
carpet  blindfolded,  have  counted  every  seam, 
so  it  may  be  imagined  how  I  felt  when  try- 
ing to  move  my  uncontrollable  limbs. 

"The  most  eminent  physicians  were  con- 
sulted, but  they  gave  me  no  relief,  and  I  was 
without  hope,  and  would  have  prayed  for 
death  but  for  the  thought  of  leaving  my  little 
children.  All  thought  of  recovery  had  gone, 
and  it  was  only  locked  upon  as  a  question  of 
time  by  my  husband  and  my  friends  when  my 
troubles  would  end  in  the  grave. 

"One  day  while  in  this  condition,  I  received 
a  newspaper  from  some  friends  in  Denver, 
with  a  news  item  marked,  and  while  reading 
it  my  eyes  fell  upon  an  account  of  a  remark- 
able cure  of  locomotor  ataxia  by  the  use  of 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  aud 
the  case  as  described  was  exactly  similar  to 
my  own.  I  at  once  made  up  my  mind  to  try 
the  remedy,  and  began  according  to  directions 
to  take  the  pills.  The  first  box  had  not  gone 
when  I  experienced  a  marked  improvement, 
and  as  I  continued  I  grew  better  and  better, 
until  I  was  totally  cured.  I  took  about  four 
boxes  in  all,  and  after  two  years  of  t  he  most 
bitter  sufferings  was  as  well  as  I  evfr  was. 
Not  only  my  feelings,  but  my  appearance, 
underwent  a  change.  I  gained  flesh,  and, 
though  now  forty-three  years  old,  I  feel  like  a 
young  girl.  You  can  say  that  Mrs.  Roe  owes 
her  recovery  to  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  pills  and 
that  she  knows  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  like  them. 

(Signed)  Moi.lib  £.  Rob." 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
24th  day  of  August,  1896. 

Gboroe  B.  Dent,  Xutary  Puhlu-. 

| sea i..]  Pettis  Co.,  Mo. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and 
restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  also  a 
specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females,  such 
as  suppressions,  irregularities  and  all  forms  of 
weakness.  They  build  up  the  blood,  and  re- 
store the  glow  of  health  to  pale  and  sallow 
cheeks.  In  men  they  effect  a  radical  cure  in 
all  cases  arising  from  mental  worry,  over- 
work or  excesses  of  whatever  nature.  Pink 
Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose  bulk)  at 
50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50,  and  may 
be  had  of  all  druggists  or  direct  by  mall  from 
Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Company,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Safe  Sp.fdy  and  foil  tin  Con 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Honei 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRIMC-   ImpoittoU  to  produce  tear  or  bltrnUo. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  Si.  SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  chargea  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use..  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TDK  LAWRBNCB-WIIXIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 


From  27  to  00  Inches. 
From  7  to  1 1  Cables. 


j  I  Id  Your  Fence  Cheap 
100  Rods  Per  Day. 


HOLLY,  MICH. 


Steel  Wheels 

Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

BUY  A  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  010  WA001 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  get  a  low  wagon.  Any  sis* 
wheel,  any  width  tire.  Catal.  ran 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Quincy.  III, 


June  19,  1897. 
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flotors  and  Pumps  for  Irrigation. 


Some  months  ago  we  published  ac- 
counts of  the  efficiency  of  wind  power 
and  windmills  as  a  means  of  lifting  wa- 
ter for  irrigation.  These  statements 
came  from  the  great  interior  arid  re- 
gions and  some  of  our  California  read- 
ers thought  that  they  counted  too 
much  on  the  wind  and  on  the  windmill. 
We  have  now  a  careful  statement  pre- 
pared by  F.  H.  King,  Professor  of  Ag- 
ricultural Physics  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  4(J 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  we  would  like  to  have  these 
statements  and  estimates  reviewed  in 
the  light  of  California  experience. 

Lifting  Water  by  Wind  Power. — At 
the  present  time  there  is  much  talk 
about  the  utilization  of  wind  power  for 
irrigation  purposes,  and  where  the 
areas  to  be  irrigated  are  small,  and 
particularly  where  the  lift  is  very  low, 
the  windmill  makes  a  cheap  and  effect- 
ive motor  for  lifting  water,  but  a  sin- 
gle mill  never  can  be  depended  upon  to 
do  work  on  a  large  scale. 

As  the  windmill  is  at  present  used 
upon  a  piston  pump,  it  will  be  helpful 
to  consider  what  work  can  be  done  by 
piston  pumps  under  different  condi- 
tions, and  in  the  table  below  is  given 
the  number  of  days  required  to  pump 
the  amount  of  water  needed  to  irrigate 
one  acre  to  the  extent  of  two  inches 
and  four  inches,  respectively,  with  a 
single-acting  piston  pump  working 
eight  hours  per  day  and  making  thirty 
strokes  per  minute: 


NUMBER  OF  DAYS  REQUIRED  TO  PUMP  TWO  AND 
FOUR  ACRE-INCHES  OF  WATER  WITH  A  SINGLE- 
ACTING  PISTON  PUMP  WORKING  EIGHT  HOURS 
PER  DAY  AND  MAKING  THIRTY  STROKES  PER 
MINUTE. 


Diameter 
of  piston. 

Time  required  to 
pump  two  acre- 
inches  with — 

Time  required  to 
pump  four  acre- 
inches  with- 

6-inch 
stroke. 

12-inch 
stroke. 

e-inch 
stroke. 

12-inch 
stroke. 

Inches. 

Bays. 

Days. 

Days. 

Da>/s. 

3  

20.5 

10.3 

41.1 

20.5 

4  

11.6 

5.8 

23  1 

11.6 

5  

7.4 

3.7 

14.8 

7.4 

e  

5.1 

2.6 

10.3 

5.1 

7  

3.8 

1.9 

7.5 

3.8 

8  

2.9 

1.4 

5.8 

2.9 

I  

2.3 

1.1 

4.6 

2.3 

1.8 

0.9 

3.7 

1.9 

11  

1.6 

0.8 

3.1 

1.5 

12  

1.3 

0  6 

2.6 

1.3 

It  is  claimed  by  Wolff  that  the  aver- 
age length  of  a  day's  work  for  wind- 
mills in  the  United  States  is  8  hours, 
and  they  are  not  likely  to  average 
more  than  30  strokes  per  minute  where 
single-acting  pumps  are  used  ;  and, 
this  being  true,  the  table  above  shows 
what  the  range  of  work  done  by  the 
windmill  may  be  when  used  for  irriga- 
tion if  worked  upon  pumps  such  as  are 
indicated  in  the  table. 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  the  best 
authorities  on  the  subject  that  exist- 
ing data  bearing  upon  the  actual  work 
which  windmills  are  able  to  do  when 
used  for  irrigation  are  not  sufficient 
to  enable  tables  to  be  constructed 
which  will  show  what  wheels  of  differ- 
ent pattern  and  sizes  may  be  expected 
to  do  when  set  up  in  different  sections 
of  the  United  States.  But  if  windmills 
can  be  set  up  which  will  work  single- 
acting  pumps  at  the  rate  and  under 
the  conditions  indicated  in  the  table 
above,  then  the  areas  to  which  2  acre- 
inches  and  4  acre-inches  of  water  may 
be  applied  every  10  days  would  be  as 
follows  : 


AREAS  IRRIGATED  BY  WINDMILLS  WORKING  SIN- 
GLE-ACTING PISTONS  8  HOURS  PER  DAY  AT  THE 
RATE  OF  30  STROKES  PER  MINUTE. 


2  inches  every  10 

4  inches  every  10 

Diameter 

days. 

days. 

of  piston. 

6-inch 

12-inch 

6-inch 

12-inch 

stroke. 

stroke. 

stroke. 

stroke. 

Inches. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

3 

0.49 

0.97 

0.24 

0.49 

4 

0.87 

1.73 

0.43 

0.87 

5 

1.35 

2.70 

0.68 

1.35 

6 

1  95 

3.89 

0.97 

1.95 

2.65 

5.30 

1.33 

2.65 

8 

3.46 

6.92 

1.73 

3.46 

9 

4.38 

8.76 

2.19 

4.38 

10 

5.41 

10.82 

2.70 

5.41 

11 

6.55 

13.09 

3.27 

6.55 

12 

7.79 

15.58 

3.89 

7.79 

windmills  can  be  constructed  which 
will  work  pumps  at  the  rates  here  as- 
sumed, areas  varying  from  0.24  acre  to 
15.58  acres  may  be  irrigated  at  rates 
of  2  to  4  inches  every  10  days. 

Wolff  gives  a  table  in  his  work, 
"The  Windmill  as  a  Prime  Mover," 
showing  the  capacity  of  first-class 
windmills  for  work  in  irrigation,  which 
is  based  upon  results  actually  attained 
in  practice,  and  from  this  the  following 
table  is  computed  : 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  if 


It  will  be  seen  that  according  to  this 
table  the  largest  area  which  can  be 
irrigated  to  a  depth  of  4  inches  every 
10  days  by  a  12-foot  wheel,  lifting  the 
water  25  feet,  is  1.5  acres.  It  should 
be  said  in  connection  with  this  table, 
however,  that  with  the  improvements 
which  are  being  made  both  in  the  con- 
struction of  windmills  and  of  pumps 
adapted  to  them,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  considerably  higher  efficiency  will 
be  attained. 

Lifting  Water  With  Engines. — When 
it  comes  to  lifting  water  with  engines 
for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  the 
amounts  so  raised  to  considerable 
heights  at  a  comparatively  small  cost 
for  fuel  become  very  great. 

It  is  claimed  that  at  the  present 
price  of  gasoline  the  gasoline  engines 
now  made  will  produce  1  applied  H.  P. 
at  a  cost  of  1  to  1.5  cents  per  hour  for 
fuel.  At  the  higher  figure  the  wp,ter 
necessary  to  irrigate  1  acre  to  a  depth 
of  4  inches  could  be  lifted  20  feet  high 
at  a  fuel  cost  of  14  cents,  and  if  the 
irrigation  were  repeated  six  times  the 
total  cost  per  acre  for  fuel  alone  would 
be  only  84  cents. 

At  the  Wisconsin  Station,  with  a 
rated  8  H.  P.  farm  engine,  water  has 
been  drawn  from  a  lake  through  110 
feet  of  6-inch  suction  pipe  to  a  height 
of  26  feet  at  the  rate  of  22 J  acre- 
inches  per  day,  with  1  ton  of  Indiana 
block  coal.  At  $4  per  ton  for  coal  the 
fuel  cost  for  4  acre-inches  lifted  26  feet 
high  was  72  cents,  which  makes  six 
such  irrigations  cost  for  fuel  alone 
$4.32,  or  upon  the  basis  of  a  20-foot 
lift,  $3.03.  It  should  be  stated  regard- 
ing this  case  that  the  cost  includes  the 
waste  of  fuel  incident  to  frequent  stop- 
ping and  starting  to  firing  up  in  the 
morning  and  allowing  the  engine  to 
cool  down  at  night. 

The  pump  used  in  the  case  just  cited 
was  a  No.  4  centrifugal.  For  lifts  not 
greater  than  25  feet  centrifugal  pumps 
are  the  best  for  irrigation  on  account 
of  their  simplicity  of  construction  and 
long  life,  cheapness,  and  small  liability 
of  getting  out  of  order. 

The  different  types  of  rotary  pumps 
are  very  effective  when  new  and  in  per- 
fect working  order,  and  water  can  be 
lifted  with  them  to  any  desired  height, 
but  they  are  subject  to  rapid  deterio- 
ration, especially  if  there  is  much  silt 
in  the  water.  Neither  of  these  types 
of  pumps  can  be  advantageously  used 
where  they  must  be  placed  more  than 
10  to  20  feet  above  the  water  supply. 

Some  form  of  plunger  pump  is  nec- 
essarily resorted  to  in  wells  where  the 
water  is  more  that  20  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  in  using  such  pumps  for 
irrigation  purposes,  especially  where 
the  driving  power  is  limited,  it  is  very 


Drs.  Maybe  andMustbe. 


YOjU  choose  the  old  doctor  before  the  young:  one.  Why? 
Because  you  don't  want  to  entrust  your  life  in  inexperienced 
hands.  True,  the  young-  doctor  may  be  experienced.  But 
the  old  doctor  must  be.  You  take  no  chances  with  Dr.  Maybe, 
when  Dr.  Mustbe  is  in  reach.  Same  with  medicines  as  with 
medicine  makers  —  the  long-tried  remedy  has  your  confidence. 
You  prefer  experience  to  experiment  — when  you  are  concerned. 
The  new  remedy  may  be  good  —  but  let  somebody  else  prove 
it.  The  old  remedy  must  be  g-ood  —  judged  on  its  record  of 
cures.  Just  one  more  reason  for  choosing  AVER'S  Sarsa- 
parilla  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  has  been  the  standard 
household  sarsaparilla  for  half  a  century.  Its  record  inspires 
confidence  —  50  years  of  cures.  If  others  may  be  good, 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  must  be.  You  take  no  chances  when  you 
tike  AYER'S  Sarsaparilla. 


important  that  the  suction  and  dis- 
charge pipes  shall  have  diameters 
nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  plunger  itself,  otherwise  the  loss 
of  power  through  concussion,  friction, 
and  unnecessary  velocity  of  discharge 
will  be  great. 


Prize  Essays  on  Irrigation. 

Prizes  of  $100,  $75  and  $50  respect- 
ively are  offered  by  the  National  Irri- 
gation Congress  for  the  best  three 
papers  or  essays  on  topics  relating  to 
irrigation.  Competition  is  open  to  all 
except  salaried  employes  of  the  United 
States  Government.  The  papers  should 
be  based  upon  experience  and  observa- 
tion and  should  contain  new  facts  of 
value.  Legal,  historical  or  foreign  mat- 
ter must  be  avoided,  except  so  far  as  it 
illustrates  local  conditions.  Discuss 
facts,  not  opinions.  Make  all  state- 
ments clear  and  concise.  Limit  the 
scope  to  one  or  two  main  points.  The 
papers  must  contain  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  words  or  more  than  twenty 
thousand,  and  they  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  E.  R.  Moses,  Great  Bend, 
Kas.,  before  July  1,  1897.  For  more 
complete  information  write  Mr.  Moses. 


Extraordinary  power  is  claimed  for 
the  new  signaling  light  of  Col.  Milkla- 
shevski,  of  the  Russian  engineers.  Its 
signals  have  been  read  at  a  distance  of 
thirty- four  miles,  and  it  is  hoped  the 
distance  may  be  increased  to  nearly 
sixty  miles  by  the  use  of  reflecting  mir- 
rors. The  light  is  produced  by  spirit, 
which  is  colored  by  a  red  and  a  green 
powder  of  secret  composition.  The 
lantern  embraces  two  tubes,  ending 
with  pear-shaped  balls,  which,  on  be- 
ing pressed,  emit  respectively  brilliant 
red  and  green  flashes,  by  which  the 
signals  are  transmitted.  The  appa- 
ratus weighs  only  seven  pounds. 


—The  plant  of  the  Shasta  Lumber  Company 
which  failed  some  time  ago  for  nearly  $1,000,- 
000,  has  been  sold  under  a  trust  deed  to  the 
San  Jose  Deposit  Bank  of  Savings  of  $100,000 
to  the  Friend  &  Terry  Lumber  Company.  The 
property  includes  a  broad-gauge  railroad  six- 
teen miles  in  length  from  Anderson,  Shasta 
county,  to  the  end  of  the  company's  liume;  a 
flume  thirty-two  miles  long,  carrying  2500 
miners' inches  of  water;  a  box  factory  and 
drying  kilns  at  the  dump  end  of  the  flume  ;  a 
complete  sawmill  plant  with  a  capacity  of 
10,000,000  feet  of  lumber  a  season,  and  28,000 
acres  of  Shasta  county  timber  land,  on  which, 
it  is  claimed,  are  500,000,000  feet  of  lumber  in 
sight. 

—The  new  State  Department  of  Highways 
has  been  organized,  and  will  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  State,  county  and  district  highways, 
exploring  every  part  of  the  State  for  the  best 
and  economical  supplies  of  road  materials, 
keeping  up  the  agitation  for  good  roads,  hold- 
ing public  meetings,  publishing  road  informa- 
tion, advising  road-builders  everywhere,  and 
getting  ready  a  batch  of  road  laws  to  risk  on 
the  next  Legislature. 


— A  syndicate  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
capitalists  has  just  bought  3,000,000  acres  of 
coffee  land  in  the  Territory  of  Tepic,  Mexico, 
for  $600,000  in  Mexican  silver. 


Every  Inventor  Wants  a  Good  Patent 

Or  none  at  all.  To  secure  the  best  patents 
Inventors  have  only  to  address  Dewey  &  Co., 
Pioneer  Patent  Agents,  No.  220  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

There,  are  many  good  reasons  why  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors  should  patronize  this  Home  Agency. 

It  is  the  ablest,  largest,  best,  most  con- 
venient, economical  and  speedy  for  all  Pacific 
Coast  patrons. 

It  is  the  oldest  on  this  side  of  the  American 
continent,  most  experienced,  and  in  every  way 
reliable. 

Conducted  from  1863  by  its  present  owners 
(A.  T.  Dewey,  W.  B.  Ewer  and  Geo.  H. 
Strong),  this  agency  has  the  best  knowledge 
of  patents  already  issued  and  of  the  state  of 
the  arts  in  all  lines  of  inventions  most  com- 
mon on  this  coast. 

Patents  secured  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico,  all  British  colonies  and 
provinces,  England  and  other  civilized  coun- 
tries throughout  the  globe. 

Caveats  filed,  assignments  duly  prepared, 
examinations  made,  and  a  general  Pate  at 
Agency  business  conducted. 

Established  and  successfully  and  popularly 
conducted  for  nearly  thirty  years,  our  patrons 
number  many  thousands,  to  whom  we  refer 
with  confidence,  as  men  of  influence  and  re- 
liability. Old  and  new  inventors  are  cordially 
offered  the  complimentary  use  of  our  library 
and  free  advice,  etc.  No  other  agency  can 
afford  Pacific  States  inventors  half  the  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  this  old,  well-tried  and 
experienced  firm. 


Irresponsible  Agents. 

They  are  always  ready  to  guarantee  you  against 
all  claims  for  inh  ingenient.  Fence  buyers  should 
remember  that  other  gentleman  ('.')  who  was  ready 
to  give  a  warrantee  deed  of  the  whole  earth.  :md 
buy  the  Coiled  Spring  article,  of  the  absolute 
owners,  the 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

""^Drills 

And  make  no  failures.  Posi- 
tively the  LATEST  (*nd  BEST. 
Many  kinds  and  sizes.  WRITE 
US  WHAT  YOU  REQUIRE. 

L00M1S  &  NYMAN,  ^> 


sag* 


The  loading  paper. and  only  weekly;  16  large  page*. 
Bk  bvrb  to  see  It  before  iubscrlblng  for  ahv  other 
Q.  W.  York  A  Co.,  56  Fifth  Ave..  Chicago.  III. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  M ACH Y «? 

PUMPS,  AIR  L1FT5,  as  J 
GASOLINE     ENGINES  'jfeV 


AMERICAN   WELL  W0RK5.JV^;i 

HA  ILL. -CHICAGO."  DALLAS.TEX.©  ^0 


The  Universal  Supply  House. 
FARM 
DAIRY 


SUPPLIES 


Established  1888. 

MINE 
MILL 


Groceries,  4-  Hardu/are, 
Agricultural  Implements, 

Harness,  Hoots,  Shoes,  Dry  Goods,  Music,  Etc. 
Send  4c  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Produce  Taken  in  Exchange. 
Home  Supply  Co.,13FrontSt.,San  Francisco. Cal 
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TRACK  AND  FARH. 


Views  of  Oregon  Breeders. 


We  find  in  the  Breeders'  Gazette  let- 
ters from  two  Oregon  men,  who  have 
knowledge  of  California  as  well,  con- 
cerning local  points  on  horse  breeding, 
which  will  be  read  with  interest. 

What  a  Good  Horse  Costs. — H.  J. 
Barth  of  Marion  county  has  the  follow- 
ing: In  the  Willamette  valley  I  con- 
sider it  costs  $100  to  raise  a  good  three 
or  four-year-old  horse.  The  service 
fee  of  the  stallion  is  usually  about  $15, 
and  one  runs  some  risk  in  the  dam  fail- 
ing to  get  in  foal.  What  with  winter- 
ing and  caring  for  her  the  year  round 
while  she  is  taken  away  from  work, 
throwing  her  out  of  use  one  year,  it  is 
no  child's  play  to  raise  a  good  horse. 
Special  pains  must  be  taken  with  the 
dam  in  order  to  raise  the  proper  sort 
of  a  horse.  One  may  try  his  best  and 
he  cannot  raise  a  good  one  every  time, 
no  matter  how  you  breed  or  how  good 
care  you  take  of  them,  as  they  some- 
times become  blemished  in  spite  of 
your  care.  If  a  farmer  cannot  get  $100 
for  a  horse  well  broken  to  harness  at 
three  to  five  years  old  he  had  better 
leave  horse  breeding  alone  unless  he 
wants  one  simply  for  his  own  use.  It 
is  useless  to  excite  farmers  about  horse 
raising.  Just  let  them  wait  until  they 
become  more  scarce  and  prices  advance 
to  where  it  pays  to  raise  them:  at  the 
present  low  prices  let  the  range  men 
raise  them  if  they  can,  we  farmers  on 
farms  out  West  cannot.  I  have  seen 
the  time  when  a  good  six-months-old 
colt  would  bring  $100,  and  now  they 
will  not  bring  one-fourth  that  price. 
Be  careful  and  do  not  get  horse  poor; 
horse  poor  is  worse  than  not  enough. 
As  long  as  a  farmer  in  the  grain  belt 
cannot  get  more  for  his  horses  than 
the  range  men  he  might  as  well 
quit  and  buy  his  horses  from  them.  If 
they  can  raise  the  horses  for  us  and  are 
willing  to  sell  for  a  low  price  let  them 
do  it;  let  them  raise  a  lot  of  them,  and 
the  sooner  the  better.  But  no  doubt 
they  would  like  to  sell  their  stuff  for  all 
they  can  get.  A  good  judge  of  a  horse 
will  pay  more  for  a  good  one  than  for  a 
poor  one,  ond  he  will  hereafter  have  to 
be  very  careful  in  raising  the  right 
kind.  It  is  a  matter  that  requires  con- 
siderable study.  It  seems  that  the 
larger  the  horse  the  better  he  is  if  the 
right  kind.  I  have  raised  them  to 
weigh  1100  lbs.  when  twelve  months 
old  and  1600  when  three  years  old. 

An  Early  Lesson, — W.  C.  Myer  of 
Jackson  county  tells  an  interesting 
story.  In  the  early  forties  I  left  Ohio 
for  Iowa  and  took  with  me  one  medium- 
sized  mare  worth  $60  in  Ohio  (good 
brood  mares  for  farm  work  were  worth 
$100  each).  This  mare  had  stamina  and 
action.  When  I  arrived  in  Iowa  I  made 
a  location  with  little  improvement  on 
it,  as  my  finances  were  limited,  and 
after  I  got  some  land  in  cultivation  so 
I  could  grow  feed  I  concluded  to  breed 
the  mare.  There  was  a  neighbor  who 
had  quite  a  pretty  two-year-old  stud 
colt,  but  evidently  of  small  stock.  I 
received  the  service  of  this  colt  free, 
as  I  did  not  think  I  could  pay  the  small 
sum  of  $8  for  the  service  of  a  large 
horse  in  the  neighborhood  that  came 
from  Ohio.  The  mare  proved  with  foal 
in  due  time  and  brought  a  horse  colt. 
The  next  three  years  1  bred  the  mare 
to  the  large  horse  mentioned  above  and 
raised  two  fillies  and  one  horse  colt.  I 
brought  the  two  fillies  with  their  dam, 
then  sixteen  years  old,  to  Oregon  in 
1853.  The  first  colt  at  maturity  was 
worth  $30,  the  others  by  the  large 
horse  $80  to  $100  each  in  Iowa.  This 
began  to  show  me  the  advantage  of 
breeding  to  No.  1  sires. 

An  Early  Experience  in  California. — 
When  I  arrived  in  Oregon  (in  1853)  it 
was  thought  the  best  market  would  be 
for  good  saddle  horses  and  fair-sized 
work  horses.  The  heavy  draft  horses 
were  not  thought  of.  One  of  the  above 
fillies  proved  in  foal  to  a  well-bred  race 
horse  that  was  in  our  train  and  brought 
a  colt.  I  used  him  for  breeding  and 
exhibited  him  at  the  California  State 
Fair  held  in  Marysville  in  1858  and  was 


The  Man  who  is  Raising  a  Big  Crop 

— realizes  that  the  harvest  time  is  ahead. 
Ideal  farming  comprehends  not  only  the  growing  of  the  tallest  grain — the 
most  tons-to-the-acre  of  hay;  the  best  farming — the  farming  that  pays  —  must 
contemplate  something  more  than  this;  for  there  is  a  harvest  time,  and  just  in 
proportion  as  a  crop  is  saved  successfully,  speedily  and  economically,  in  just 
that  proportion  may  be  measured  the  season's  profit  or  loss. 


LU. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 

month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BDRKK,  t.y-  Market  St..  9.  F.  HolBtelns. 
wlnnerB  of  every  first  prize  State  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest:  Jerseys  and  Durham* 
competing.  New  Catalogues.  Regist'd  Berkshire*. 

JERSEYS  AND  IIOI.STK1NS.  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Bogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Nile*  &  vo.,  Los  Angeles. 

Cat.  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  1874. 

J  I  .  RSEYS  The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danvllie,  Cal. 


PETER  SAX  r:  &  SON,  Lick  House,  9.  F,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


Harvesting  Machines  are  the  profit-bringing  kind;  they  are  built  for  long  wear, 
hard  work,  light  draft,  and  in  short,  to  satisfy.  There  are  other  kinds  that 
don't  cost  as  much,  but  there's  nothing  cheaper  than  the  best. 

McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company,  Chicago, 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Open  Klevator  Harvester, 
The  I.t^ht-Ku  nn ing  MrCormtck  New  4  Steel  Mower, 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Vertical  Corn  Binder  and 

The  Light-Running  McCormick  Daisy  Reaper  for  sale  everywhere. 


awarded  first  prize  on  him  for  all  work. 
By  this  time  I  noticed  that  the  young 
stock  bred  in  the  above  line  did  not 
equal  their  dams  in  size  and  value,  and 
that  there  would  soon  be  a  market  for 
a  larger  class  of  horses  to  do  farm  and 
freight  business.  So  to  fill  this  ex- 
pected want  I  secured  a  large  stallion  j 
brought  from  the  East,  said  to  have 
been  sired  by  a  stallion  imported  from 
England.  This  horse  was  different  in 
his  make-up  from  any  of  the  estab- 
liseed  European  breeds.  With  his 
large  size  he  had  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  thoroughbred  horse — 
fine  coat,  clean  limbs  and  fine  action. 
He  transmitted  these  qualities  to  his 
stock.  I  bred  the  above  Ohio  mares 
and  their  produce  to  the  stallion  colts 
from  this  union.  I  exhibited  two  years 
at  the  Oregon  State  Fair  and  one  year 
at  the  California  State  Fair  at  Sacra- 
mento, and  was  awarded  first  premi- 
ums for  draft. 

Bread  to  Good  Sires. — The  point  I 
wish  to  impress  upon  young  breeders  is 
to  breed  to  the  very  best  sires  in  all 
stock  in  whatever  line  your  fancy  or 
interest  leads.  I  started  in,  as  you 
see,  with  a  second  or  third-class  mare 
with  limited  means  and  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  breeding,  and  by  fol- 
lowing the  above  lines  from  the  second 
and  third  cross  produced  some  of  the 
best  animals  on  this  coast  at  that  time. 
I  think  many  breeders  of  large  horses 
in  selecting  their  breeding  stallions 
make  size  their  principal  object  to  the 
sacrifice  of  other  valued  requirements. 
My  object  has  been  to  have  fair  size 
with  all  the  action  and  stamina  (and 
the  mechanical  form  and  make-up  to  j 
bring  this  about)  possible  to  be  found  in 
a  large  amimal. 


price  per  loom  of  8s  per  month,  and  the 
time  when  the  loom  is  not  working  is 
allowed  for  at  the  rate  of  4d  per  diem. 

List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


SANTA    TKKKSA   POULTRY    FA  KM,  Eden 

Vale.  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Mtnor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 

greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  &  Co., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


THIRTEEN  EOGS  FOR  #1  OK  100  FOR  *fl. 

Slock  from  fl  up,  all  breeds.    Carman  Bros., 

Campbell.  Cal. 

WILLI  »M  NII.ES&  CO., Los  Angeles.Cal. Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

I  MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 

all  grocers:  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  P. 

;  CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  Jf.NE  1,  1897. 

a83,56:>.— Dental  Briim;ewokk—  C.  M.  Carr,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

5H3.787.— Insulator— W.  Christie.  S.  F. 

583,845  — Sash  Fastener— D.  A.  Crichton,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

583.458.—  FArcET— W.  Curlett,  S.  F. 

583.794.  — Refrigerator  Car— E.  T.  Earl,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

583.795.  — PfMP—R.  W.  Elliott,  Brentwood.  Cal. 
583,528.— Rcuber  Shoe— F.  Ephraim,  S.  F. 
588,578. — CHCRB — Gordon  &  Cox,  Linden,  Cal. 
583,685.— Floor,  BTC.,  Construction — F  H.  Jack- 
son, S.  F. 

583,868.— Trolley  Finder— O.  E.  Johnson,  Los 
Angeles.  Cal. 

583,687.— Hinge— Lash  &  Street,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

583,536.— Si'RlNG  Hinge— E.  E.  Masters,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

583,689.— Wave  Motor— W.  McDonald,  Chicago 
Park,  Cal. 

583,601.— Desk — 1.  F.  Meissner,  S.  F. 

583.089.— Fare  Register -Murray.  Mugee  &  Wag- 
niere,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

583,818. — Car bi*retor — F.  A.  Redmon,  S.  F. 

583^693.— Bcli.et  Holder,  ETC.— H.  Rogers.  Sa- 
linas, Cal. 

583,820.— FI'siule  Soi'KET — S.  H.   Russell,  Wat- 

sonville,  Cal. 
583.605.— Bean  Planter— W.  S.  Saviers.  Huen- 

eme,  Cal. 

583,519.— Concentrator— L.  R.  Tulloch,  Angels, 
Cal. 

Note.— Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  0. 9.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey  &  Co..  by  mail  or 
telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


Wire  Fencing:-  Adapts  itself  to  any  ground. 
Catalogue  free.   DeKalb  Fence  Co..  DeKalb.  111. 


Short=Horn  Bulls 

FOB  SALE. 


The  supplying  of  electric  power  to 
working  people  in  their  houses  is  mak- 
ing considerable  progress  in  France. 
A  British  consul  writes  that  whilst  in 
Lyons  there  are  several  companies  with 
large  capital  engaged  in  the  experi- 
ment, still  they  are  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  indicate  their  chances  of 
success,  but  in  St.  Etienne  the  problem 
appears  to  be  already  solved.  At 
the  present  moment  1200  looms,  of 
which  about  two-thirds  are  situated  in 
the  town,  and  remainder  in  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  even  as  far  as  thirty 
miles  away,  are  driven  by  power  dis- 
tributed by  the  company  of  St.  Victor- 
sur-Loire.  This  company,  founded  in 
in  1893,  with  1000  H.  P.,  has  since  that 
date  added  400 H.  P., now  working,  1200 
H.  P.  on  the  point  of  being  used,  and 
now  propose  to  add  another  3000.  The 
electrical  energy  is  furnished  at  the 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

linden  Station,    -   -   -   -   San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal 

The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  Importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  Improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 


Swine. 


BERKS II  I  KE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock:  Thoroughbreds.    Win.  Nlles  &  Co., 

Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  187t;. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.. Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs 


J.  F.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


(  HAS.  A.  STOWE,  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  Hogs.   Box  283.  Stockton. 


Sheep. 


J.  It.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

C.  P.  BAILEY.  San  Jose.  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


$10 


FOR  THE  ON- 
ly  perfect  Incu- 
bator made. 
Freight  Prepaid 
to  your  nearest 
Railroad  Station 
|  or  Steamer  Landing.  The 
finest  Incubator  Catalogue 
ever  issued  mailed  free  if  you 
write  and  mention  this  paper 
PETALtrMA  INCUBATOR  CO..  Petaluma,  Cal- 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  s.l  f-Kcgnlat  lug 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting. 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Hemembf 
the  Best  u  Vu  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
131"  Castro  St.,     Oakland.  Cal 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

(OLD  PROCESS) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Coooanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(See  Analytit  in  Vat.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  IVM.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

I  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE. 

I  The  Best  Feed  for  Stock,  Chlckena  and  Pig"- 

;  For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by  EL  DORADO  LINSEED 
OIL  WORKS  CO.,  308  California  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Berksbires  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  in  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums— 8  firsts,  3  seconds,  S  sweepstakes- 
out  of  19  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  (or  our  new 
catalogue. 


June  19,  1897. 
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&  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  June  16,  1897. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rukal  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

PRODUCE  RECEIPTS. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  H-skS  126,761 

Wheat,  ctls   16,890 

Barley,  ctls   31,465 

Oats,  ctls   660 

Corn,  ctls    5,171 

Rye,  ctls   415 

Beans,  sks   7,541 

Potatoes,  sks   17,218 

Onions,  sks   3,867 

Hay,  tons   2.440 

Wool,  bales   994 

Hops,  bales  


Since 
July  1,  '96, 

5,749,519 
10,647,732 
4,876,732 
533,385 
286,488 
188,313 
571,001 
1,101,685 
138,346 
138,834 
78,078 
7,545 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  ;<f-sks   80,028 

Wheat,  ctls   49,612 

Barley,  ctls   10,573 

Oats,  ctls   645 

Corn,  ctls   2,326 

Beans,  sks   911 

Hay,  bales   2,633 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   1,880 

Honey,  cases   5 

Potatoes,  pkgs   601 


■lulij  1,  '96. 

1,372,355 
9,988,199 
3,611,036 
33,935 
30,700 
301,094 
70,517 
16,628,249 
1,281,914 
2,786 
79,912 


Grain  Freights  and  Charters. 

Not  much  doing  in  the  chartering  of  ships 
for  the  grain  carrying  trade,  still  there  is  a 
moderate  amount  of  inquiry,  and  the  market 
presents  a  fairly  healthy  tone,  as  compared 
with  its  condition  earlier  in  the  season,  so  far 
as  the  disposal  of  spot  tonnage  is  concerned. 
When  it  comes  to  chartering  for  future  load- 
ing, however,  the  market  is  not  so  favorable 
to  shipowners  as  it  was  in  the  winter  and 
early  spring.  Among  recent  spot  charters 
was  that  of  a  medium  sized  iron  ships  at  £1 
to  Liverpool  direct.  This  is  equivalent  to 
£1  2s  6d  on  charter  to  Cork  for  orders  to 
United  Kingdom,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dun- 
kirk. It  is  doubtful  if  ships  could  be  placed 
at  this  date  for  autumn  loading  at  any  ad- 
vance on  above  figures. 

Tonnage  Engaged.     Disengaged.     To  Arrive. 

1897    31,102  95,269  269,682 

1896   31,737  52.481  232,286 

GRAIN  CHARTERS. 

Gilford,  British  ship,  2113  tons,  wheat  ar,d 
merchandise  to  Liverpool  direct,  £1. 

Combermere,  British  ship,  1686  tons,  wheat 
to  Cork,  U.  K  ,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk, 
£•1  6s  3d  ;  direct  port,  £1  5s  9d- chartered  prio. 
to  arrival. 

Duchalburn,  British  ship,  1998  tons,  wheat 
from  the  Columbia  river  to  U.  K.  Havre, 
Antwerp  or  Dunkirk;  t'l—  rechartered. 

Flour. 

There  are  no  heavy  stocks  of  this  com- 
modity; but  with  limited  demand,  both  on 
shipping  account  and  for  local  use,  supplies  are 
more  than  ample  for  current  requirements. 
Market  is  easy  in  tone,  and  only  on  most  fa- 
vorite marks  going  in  a  small  way  to  special 
custom  is  it  possible  to  realize  full  current 
figures. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  *3  00@'3  IS 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  J  "i  ■» 

Country  grades,  extras    4  VKa  4  2? 

Choice  and  extra  choice   j  *«g» 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   *  f***  ™ 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  UO@  4  2? 

Walla  Walla.  Bakers'  extra   4  00@4  2.-> 

Wheat. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices   for  wheat,  as 


compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1895-96.  1896-91. 

Liv.  quotations           SsS^dtffiSse'/Jd  6s 4d(S'6s4i4d 

Freight  rates               27!4@30s  20@22V4s 

Local  market           81.00®1.03tf  $1.22'/2@1  27H 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 
ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

In  the  sample  market  for  wheat  there  was 
little  change  in  the  situation  the  past  week, 
either  in  general  tone  or  in  prices  obtainable. 
There  is  not  much  old  wheat  now  pressing  for 
sale,  most  of  that  remaining  having  been  pro- 
vided with  an  outlet,  either  through  shippers 
or  millers,  and  it  is  too  early  for  new  wheat 
to  be  on  market  in  very  large  quantity.  The 
coming  month  there  will  proabably  be  con- 
siderable new  wheat  at  the  disposal  of  ex- 
porters, provided  prices  are  such  as  to  afford 
the  producer  a  little  profit.  To  have  sold 
freely  the  past  week  not  to  exceed  $1.22% 
alongside  ship  would  have  been  possible  for 
No.  1  white.  Choice  to  select  milling  was 
quoted  at  $1.30@1.35,  but  these  figures  were 
largely  nominal,  as  there  was  scarcely  any- 
thing done  in  milling  descriptions,  nor  will 
there  be  much  business  in  the  same  until  new 
wheat  becomes  available  for  millers'  use. 
The  speculative  market  recovered  about  a 
cent  for  December  wheat,  immediately  fol- 
lowing last  review,  but  lost  most  of  the  im- 
provement the  subsequent  day.  On  Satur- 
day last  the  market  for  options  again  showed 
strength,  which  was  attributable  mainly  to 
the  report  from  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  Government  showing  the  crop  condi- 
tion to  average  lower  than  preceding  month. 
December  wheat  closed  on  Saturday  at  $1.21%. 
The  situation  on  Monday  was  without  pro- 
nounced change,  although  options  were  frac- 
tionally firmer,  December  wheat  closing  at 
11.21%.  The  first  transfer  of  May,  L898, 
wheat  was  made  on  Monday  afternoon,  beiDg 
at$1.24'4.  Tuesday  the  option  market  was 
sagging,  December  closing  at  $1.20%.  On 
Wednesday  there  was  a  lack  of  firmness,  but 
Call  Board  prices  kept  close  to  figures  of 
preceding  day.  Spot  market  at  the  close  was 
dull.  Quotations  below  named  are  for  old 
wheat.  For  new  wheat  shippers  quoted  $1.20 
for  No.  1,  and  $1.22%@1.25  for  milling. 

California  Milling  $1  30  @1  35 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  22^@1  25 

Oregon  Valley   '  22!4@1  27V4 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  17tf@l  32V6 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  17V4@1  27!/, 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.20%@1.21%. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.23%@1.24%. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at$1.21  %@i.'20\  ; 
May,  1898,  at  $i.23%@1.24%. 

Barley. 

Business  in  this  cereal  is  still  mainly  in 
last  season's  product  and  is  of  a  light  order. 
Stocks  and  offerings  of  Old  barley  are  not 
heavy,  but  with  the  new  season  now  opening, 
supplies  of  1896  stock  are  apt  to  prove  ample 
for  the  demand  for  the  same.  Old  Brewing 
will  be  likely  to  be  more  sought  after  than 
Old  Feed.  Some  New  Brewing  has  already 
arrived,  and  it  is  probable  there  will  soon  be 
sufficient  trading  in  this  description  to  enable 
giving  quotations.  Indications  at  present  are 
that  the  market  for  New  Brewing  will  open 
at  about  72%@75c  for  No.  1  to  choice,  or  about 
50c  per  ton  more  than  current  on  best  quali- 
ties of  Old  Feed. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice,  old   70  @  71  % 

Feed,  fair  to  good   A 

Feed!  new   67>/,@  70 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice,  old  

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice  

Chevalier,  No.  2  

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 
December,  1897,  delivery,  68?efa)69%e. 

May,  1898,  delivery,   @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  December  feed  sold  at  6S:'4c. 
Oats- 
Offerings  are  mainly  fair  to  medium  grades 
of  Feed  oats,  while  and  colored,  and  market 
for  these  descriptions  is  lacking  in  firmness, 
with  inquiry  light  from  either  the  wholesale 
trade,  retailers  or  stablemen.  In  Milling  oats 
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COBB    &  HESSELMEYER, 

Mechanical  Engineers, 

42.  MARKET  ST.,  -        -        SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Make  Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  tor 
SUGAR  MILLS  AND  SUGAR  MILL  MACHINERY. 

Spell  Attention  Given  to  Everything  in  Connection  with  1JKKT  SCUAR  MAN.FACTCIR,, 


"MINNIE, 


>>  ALL  STEEL 
BINDER    .  . 


The  only  LARGE  b  nder  made 

LEVEL,  LONO,   LIGHT  PITMAN; 
SIINGLE  LEVER  LIFT; 
GREATEST  RANGE  OF  REEL 
ADJUSTMENT. 


Carts,  -  - 
Road  Wagons, 
Top  Buggies, 
Surreys,  -  - 
Farm  Wagons, 


$15  to  $25 
$35  to  $50 
$50  to  $75 
$125  - 
$50  to  $75 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

4!1  AND  433  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


there  is  practically  nothing  doing,  and  for 
this  sort  little  other  than  nominal  quotations 
can  be  named.  Surprise  oats  are  in  scanty 
stock,  with  every  prospect  of  continuing  so 
until  new  crop  comes  upon  the  market. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  22tf@l  27^4 

Whi  te,  good  to  choice  1  07Vi@l  IS 

White,  poor  to  fair   97V4@1  05 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  07Vi@l  15 

Milling  1  10   ®1  15 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  40   @1  45 

Black  Russian   WH@  9754 

Red   95   @1  15 

Com. 

Receipts  and  exports  were  increased  this 
week  about  1400  tons  through  donation  ship- 
ments to  Ind  a  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 
While  corn  and  other  food  products  are  on  the 
way  from  this  country  to  Calcutta,  the  pro- 
visions being  donated  by  individuals  and  the 
transportation  being  provided  by  the  United 
States  Government,  wheat  is  being  shipped 
from  Calcutta  to  England,  the  wheat  having 
been  cornered  there  by  European  traders 
while  the  famine  was  pending  and  was  held 
at  higher  prices  than  were  obtainable.  The 
local  market  is  not  showing  any  special  life, 
nor  is  it  noteworthy  for  firmness.  Some  of 
the  Eastern  corn  donated  for  India  arrived 
sweated  and  had  to  be  dumped  on  the  local 
market,  operating  against  values  and  the  fa- 
vorable disposal  of  the  home  product. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice     90   @  95 

Large  Yellow   97V4<®1  02/, 

Small  Yellow  1  10   @1  15 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  f,  lb   —  @  — 

Rye. 

A  shipment  of  650  tons  went  forward  per  re- 
lief steamer  City  of  Everett  for  India,  reduc- 
ing local  stocks  to  rather  small  compass  and 
causing  firmer  values  to  prevail. 

Good  to  choice,  old  1  00   @  — 

Good  to  choice,  new   90   @  — 

Buckwheat. 

Demand  and  offerings  are  both  light.  Trad- 
ing in  this  cereal  is  so  insignificant  that  val- 
ues are  poorly  defined. 

Good  to  choice  I  35   @1  10 

Silverskin  1  40  @  — 

Beans* 

According  to  late  New  York  advices,  re- 
ceived by  mail,  the  Eastern  bean  market  is 
as  follows: 

Receipts  of  domestic  beans  have  fallen  off  still 
further,  hut  trade  has  not  improved  much  and 
there  has  been  no  recovery  of  prices  for  the  main 
varieties.  Marrow  have  ruled  steady  throughout; 
exooriers  have  forwarded  some  lots  that  they  had 
bought  ahead,  but  have  not  made  many  new  pur- 
chases, and  the  requirements  of  homo  trade  have 
appeared  small.  Medium  and  Pea  have  not  had 
much  call  on  local  account,  but  expnrters  have 
picked  up  about  all  of  the  sound,  under-priced  goods 
available,  and  have  hid  our  inside  figures  for  con- 
siderable lois  of  prime  quality.  This  has  fur- 
nished support  to  the  m  >rket  and  most  of  the  job- 
bing business  in  choicest  marks  has  been  at  90c 
for  Medium  and  87*40  for  Pea;  it  would  now  be 
difficult  to  buv  for  less.  Red  Kidney  have  claimed 
some  attention  from  shippers  and  a  few  hundred 
barrels  were  taken  on  the  basis  of  $1.77H@1.80 
f  o.  b. ;  confidence  is  not  felt  in  choice  lots  that 
can  be  carried  into  warm  weather  with  safety,  but 
soft  beans  are  being  worked  olT  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. Exporters  called  for  a  moderate  quantity 
of  While  Kidney  and,  with  stocks  light,  values 
were  advanced  to  *1  3')  for  best  marks,  at  which 
most  of  the  orders  were  filled;  holders  are  now 
asking  more.  More  inquiry  for  Yellow  Eye,  COUplt  d 
with  the  withdrawal  of  some  stock  from  market , 
has  made  a  firmer  feeling  and  H  would  now  be  dif- 
ficult to  buy  below  81.10.  Nearly  20,884  bags  of 
California  Lima  in  this  week;  demand  is  slack 
and  feeling  easy— J  1.25  reached  only  in  a  jobbing 
way.  European  exporters  arc  looking  for  Lady 
Washington  and  linos  of  prime  quality  can  be 
placed  at  85c;  most  holders  now  ask  more.  Very 
little  interest  in  green  peas  and  feeling  barely 
steady. 

The  local  market  has  developed  no  Im- 
portant or  especially  noteworthy  changes 
since  last  issue.  The  relief  steamer  forwarded 
by  the  Government  to  India  took  5800  sacks  of 


beans,  which  were  substituted  for  some 
sweated  andcondenmed  corn  intended  for  the 
steamer.  Prices  for  beans  remain  quotably  as 
last  noted,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  special 
trading,  there  has  been  naturally  little  to 
test  values.  Bayos  are  in  lighter  stock  than 
any  other  quotable  variety.  Limas  are  still 
being  offered  quite  freely,  but  stocks  are  tol- 
erably well  concentrated. 

Pea,  fair  to  good.  100  fts   1  10   @1  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   I  00   @1  20 

Lady  Washington   90   @1  10 

Butter,  small   1  00   @1  10 

Butter,  large   1  40  @1  60 

Pinks   1  00   @1  10 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   1  70   @1  80 

Reds   1  30  @1  40 

Red  Kidneys   —  @  — 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  60 

Black-eye  Beans   1  65   @1  75 

Horse  Beans   75  @  90 

Garbanzos,  large   —  @  — 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00  j?2  25 

Dried  Peas. 

Local  dealers  are  running  mainly  on  im- 
ported stock,  largely  due  to  insignificant  sup- 
plies of  desirable  qualities  of  home  product. 
Values  are  ruling  steady  for  choice  to  select. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  50  @1  75 

Niles  Peas   1  25   @\  50 

Hops. 

Mail  advices  of  late  date  give  the  following 
as  the  condition  of  the  hop  market  in  New 
York: 

Trading  on  the  local  market  is  about  as  dull  and 
unsatisfactory  as  at  any  time  this  season.  It 
seems  to  be  impossible  to  interest  any  class  of 
buyers,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  while  the 
quantity  of  hops  still  to  be  marketed  is  quite 
moderate  the  outlook  tor  an  enlarged  demand  is  so 
poor  that  holders  are  making  further  concessions 
in  price  whenever  they  will  lead  to  sales.  But  the 
want  of  important  business  makes  values  largely 
nominal,  and  our  reduced  quotations  are  full  high 
as  a  trading  basis.  It  is  possible  that  a  few 
growths  of  exceptionally  line  quality,  both  State 
and  Pacific  coast,  are  held  a'ove  our  top  figure's, 
but  some  of  the  best  lots  are  offering  without  re- 
serve at  8c  for  State  and  10c  for  Pacifies.  It  is 
very  certain  that  forced  sales  could  not  be  af- 
fected at  those  rates.  A  few  transactions  are  re- 
ported at  7c  for  prime  States  and  Be  for  very  good 
quality.  The  position  is  such  that  holders  do  not 
like  to  turn  d  iwn  a  bid,  even  though  it  may  seem 
low.  Latest  reports  from  the  yards  in  this  State 
indicate  much  backwardness  of  the  vine  because 
of  cold  weather,  aud  there  are  the  usual  reports  of 
lessened  acreage  and  missing  hills.  On  the  Pa- 
cific coast  some  of  the  yards  that  were  neglected 
last  year  do  not  look  so  well  now,  but  on  the  whole 
the  outlook  is  favorable  to  a  cons'derable increase 
over  last  year.  Most  advices  from  England  are  to 
the  <  ffect  that  cold  weather  has  retarded  the 
growth  of  the  vine,  and  the  yards  do  not  look  very 
well. 

A  quiet  market  is  being  experienced  in  this 
center.  As  it  is  between  seasons,  not  much 
else  is  to  be  expected.  Stocks  of  1806  hops 
now  unplaced  are  light,  but  with  demand  for 
them  insignificant,  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
realize  full  current  values.  There  are  no 
advices  of  much  contracting  for  new  crop. 
Quotable  rates  for  1811?  hops  to  arrive  remain 
within  range  of  7%W!l0c,  as  to  location  of  the 
yard  and  reputation  of  the  grower.  New 
hops  will  probably  be  on  market  in  quotable 

I  quantity  in  about  six  weeks. 

I  Fair  to  choice,  1896  crop   8  @10 

Wool. 

j  The  dullness  before  noted  is  still  prevailing 
in  the  market  for  domestic  wools,  both  here 
;  and  in  Eastern  centers.  There  is  next  to  noth- 
!  ing  upon  which  to  base  values  at  present. 
Dullness  may  be  calculated  on  to  a  certainty 
until  after  the  tariff  on  foreign  wools  is 
definitely  settled.  Upon  business  being  re- 
sumed, there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  great  ac- 
ticity  immediately,  owing  to  most  of  the 
manufacturers  being  heavily  stocked  with 
foreign  product.  This  shifting  from  free  trade 
to  tariff  on  wools,  and  from  tariff  to  free  trade, 
as  practiced  in  recent  years,  has  proven  worse 
for  the  producer  than  no  protection.  It  has 
enabled  importers  to  stock  up  heavily  during 
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the  free  trade  period  and  then  unload  at  a  big 
profit  while  protection  is  on,  taking  good  care 
to  unload  during  the  high  tariff  term,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  again  stock  up  advantageously  when 
the  free  trade  platform  is  being  worked. 

SPK1NG. 

Humboldt  and  MeDdocino  J:J  <"  }• 

Northern  California.  Tree   '  •» 

Mountain,  free  R5 

Northern  defective   f 

San  Joaquin  foothill  »  @» 

San  Joaquin,  12  months  ..   7  ®  9 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  7  months         8  BIB 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®|i" 

Oregon  Valley  "LtSin 

Oregon,  Eastern  7V4(a>to 

liny  and  Straw. 

The  hay  market  continues  to  be  well  sup- 
plied with  old  of  last  year's  product,  values 
for  the  same  remaining  quotably  as  previously 
noted.  Considerable  has  been  lately  slrpped 
to  Oregon,  this  movement  helping  the  market 
here  considerably  by  aiding  to  keep  supplies 
down  to  something  near  normal  proportions. 
While  new  hay  has  been  in  fair  receipt,  little 
or  none  has  yet  arrived  which  could  be  safely 
shipped  any  great  distance,  owing  to  likeli- 
hoop  of  the  hay  sweating  and  heating. 

NEW  HAY. 

Wheat  I  W  I  SO 

Oat,  f;iir  to  good    8  00®  6  50 

Alfalfa,  1st  cutting  5  00(«  5  SO 

OI,l>  HAY. 

Wheat  7  50®  10  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  1  00®  10  00 

Oat     8  °°®  8  so 

Barley   6  00®  8  50 

Clove?  6  00®  7  50 

Stock  Hay   4  S0W>  5  SO 

Compressed  8  00««  9  50 

New  Oat  6  00®  6  50 

Straw,  ¥  bale   85®  50 

Mlllatuffs. 

Market  for  Bran  and  Middlings  showed 
much  the  same  easy  tone  as  last  week,  but  is 
not  likely  to  go  materially  lower.  Rolled  Bar- 
ley ruled  easier.  Milled  Corn  did  not  incline 
to  any  marked  degree  in  favor  of  buyers. 

Hran.  ¥  ton  18  00®  14  00 

Middlings  16  00®17  50 

Harley,  Rolled  15  50@16  00 

Cornmeal  23  00088  50 

Cracked  Corn  21  50®22  00 

Seeds. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  business  of  con- 
sequence transpiring  in  seeds  of  any  descrip- 
tion. (Quotable  values  remain  in  virtually  the 
same  position  as  a  week  ago.  Several  small 
lots  of  Mustard  Seed  of  last  year's  product 
arrived  this  week  from  lower  coast  section. 
With  every  prospect  at  present  of  a  light 
yield  in  this  State,  it  would  not  be  surprising 
to  see  firmer  values  for  Mustard  when  new 
crop  is  being  marketed. 

Per  eft. 

Mustard,  Yellow  1  75®  1  90 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  50®2  75 

Mustard.  Wild  Brown  2  00@2  25 

Flax  1  50@1  60 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  ®2K 

Rape  2«@2X 

Hemp  3H@8V4 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5W@5* 

Hags  and  Hugging. 

There  is  considerable  business  doing  in 
grain  bags,  mostly  in  Calcuttas  at  5c,  the 
market  being  steady  at  the  previously  quoted 
rates.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  supplies 
will  prove  ample  for  requirements.  In  other 
bags  and  bagging  there  is  little  doing, 
although  fruit  sacks  are  beginning  to  be  in- 
quired for. 

Calcutta  Gralnbags,  buyer  July   —  @— 

Calcutta  OralD  bags,  22x36,  spot   5   (a  5'« 

State  Prison  bags,  per  KM  5  40  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  27  (at— 

Wool  sacks,  3(4  lb  24  @— 

Gunnies  10  ®— 

Bean  bags   4  @  IM 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5K®  6V4 

Bide*.  Pelt!  and  I  allow. 

The  Hide  market  is  moderately  tirm,  with 
several  kinds  quotably  higher.  The  market 
for  Pelts  is  a  little  easier  than  lately  quoted. 
Tallow  market  is  quiet. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Unlit. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs          8  @  8(4   7  @  7V4 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs  7  @—      0  @— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs         6(4®  7      54®  6 

Heavv  Cow  Hides,  over  5tl  lbs.  1514™  7  :>■>,  « 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  6(4®  7      5H®  6 

Wet  Salted  Kip   6  @7      6  (<&— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   8  @7     6  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   7  @8     7  @— 

Dry  Hides  13  @—      —  @10 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. .  9  ®10      7  @8 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  @15     —  ®10 

Horse  Hides,  large  —  ®l  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium  —  @75 

Horse  Hides,  small  35  (£50 

Colts'  Hides  25  ®50 


Pelts,  long  wool,  per  skin  50  @75 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  «  W» 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin  »  (040 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin   '0  fJU 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  ®25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  ®20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  ®'0 

Elk  Hides   »  ©'-j 

Tallow,  good  quality  2(4®  3 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  2* 

Coat  Skins,  perfect  80  @S5 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  ®20 

Kid  Skins  &  ®— 

Honey. 

Trading  on  local  account  is  not  of  much 
moment.  There  is  some  demand  for  shipment, 
but  at  rather  low  figures.  Bids  on  foreign 
account  are  in  the  main  limited  to  4 l/sc  for 
White  Extracted.  In  a  small  way  for  local 
'  use  5a  and  occasionally  a  little  move  is  real- 
ized. New  Amber  is  inquired  for  at  low 
figures  with  little  offering.  Old  Comb  is  ob- 
tainable at  quotations  noted,  and  is  ruling 
quiet. 

White  Comb,  l  ib  frames   9  @10 

Amber  Comb   S  @  7 

1  Extracted,  White  Liquid   4X@  M< 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4   @  4(4 

Extracted,  Amber   3S4@— 

Dark  Tule   2*@— 

Beeswax. 

Not  much  on  market  and  former  prices  re- 
main current,  although  full  ligures  are  pos- 
sible only  In  a  small  way. 

!  Fair  to  choice,  ft  lb  25  ®27 

Lire  stock  and  Meats. 

Sales  of  beef  were  at  generally  unchanged 

rates,  with  no  scarcity  of  supplies.  Mutton 

tended  in  favor  of  the  consumer.    Hog  maket 

was  rather  firm,  but  not  quotably  higher. 

Following  are  wholesale,  rates: 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  1»  lb   5S4@— 

Beef,  2d  quality   454®  6 

Beef,  3d  quality   3  ®  4 

Mutton— ewes,  4(g!4(4c;  wethers  5  ®  5V4 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  small  and  medium  3(S,®  3!4 

Hogs,  large  hard   3lj®  3X 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  @ — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4^@  4 V4 

Veal,  small,*  lb   6  ®  7 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   6  ®  6(4 

Poultry. 

Arrivals  of  Eastern  poultry  were  not  quite 
so  excessive  as  previous  week,  but,  as  there 

!  was  considerable  stock  carried  over,  there 
was  little  chance  for  the  market  to  recover  to 

'  any  very  pronounced  degree  from  the  de- 
pressed condition  existing  for  most  descrip- 
tions at  date  of  last  issue,    fowls  had  to  be 

!  young,  large,  fat  and  in  every  way  desirable 
to  meet  with  prompt  custom  or  sell  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   — @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  lb   10®  11 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   11®  12 

Hens,  Cal.,  *  doz  3  50@4  50 

Roosters,  old  4  00@4  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  6  00®7  50 

Fryers  4  50®  5  00 

Broilers,  large  3  50®4  50 

Broilers,  small  1  75®3  00 

Ducks,  young,  H  doz  3  50®5  50 

Ducks,  old  -  .  3  25®3  50 

Geese,  *  pair   75@l  00 

Goslings,  ¥  pair   75®  1  00 

Pigeons,  Old,  *  doz  1  25@1  50 

Pigeons,  Young  1  25®1  50 

Hatter. 

Market  has  suffered  a  relapse.  The  ad- 
vanced prices  established  the  preceding  week 
caused  packing  to  cease  and  reduced  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  the  demand  for  immediate 
use,  particularly  on  shipping  orders.  Despite 
only  moderate  arrivals,  there  was  more  butter 
than  could  be  readily  or  satisfactorily  placed. 
Especially  was  the  market  weak  for  defective 
qualities. 

Creamery  extras,  *  lb  I6V4®17 

Creamery  firsts  15  ®16 

Creamery  seconds  14M®15 

Dairy  select  15  ®15(4 

Dairy  seconds  13  (d 14 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   12  ®13 

Mixed  store  11  @12 

NEW  BUTTBK— PACK  OF  1897. 

Creamery  in  tubs  I6(4®17H 

Pickled  roll  16  ®17 

Dairy  In  tubs  14  @16 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  15  ®16 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  12  ®14 

Cheese. 

Supplies  of  local  product  are  not  particularly 
heavy,  but  have  been  lately  showing  slight 
increase.  Values  are  being  tolerably  well 
maintained.  In  a  small  way,  fancy  marks  are 
commanding  a  slight  advance  on  quotable 
rates. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   8  ®  8M 

California,  good  to  choice   7H@  8 

California,  fair  to  good   7   ®  7% 

California,  "  Young  Americas"   8   @  9% 

KggH. 

Market  for  strictly  fresh,  uniformly  large 
and  white  eggs  has  shown  slight  tendency  in 
1  favor  of  sellers;  but  with  this  exception  there 


has  been  a  total  absence  of  firmness.  There 

is  a  surfeit  of  common  and  defective  stock, 

both  domestic  and  Eastern.    Not  many  eggs 

are  being  used  at  present,  consumers  running 

more  on  fruits  and  vegetables. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh.  I"i  @— 

California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size. .  13  ®H 

California,  good  to  choice  store  10^®11 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  ®I0 

Oregon,  prime  10  ®10H 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  10  @ I3V4 

Duck  eggs   13  @— 

Vegetables. 

Most  kinds  of  vegetables  in  season  were  in 
liberal  supply,  and  it  was  the  exception  where 
buyers  were  not  able  to  purchase  to  decided 
advantage.  Asparagus  and  Peas  were  in  lim- 
ited receipt,  with  market  tirm  for  choice,  the 
season  for  these  varieties  being  far  advanced. 
Onions  were  not  offered  freely.  Beans  and 
Squash  were  plentiful  and  cheap.  Prices  for 
Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  were  lower  than 
last  quoted. 

Asparagus,  choice,  f  box   1  75®  2  00 

Asparagus,  common,      box   7.V-I  1  50 

Beans,  String,  *  lb   1(4®  2* 

Beans,  Lima,  *  ft   — ®  — 

Beans,  Kefuge,  ¥  lb   M  4 

Beans,  Wax,  *  ft   4H®  4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  VJ  100   65®  75 

Cauliflower,  ■  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  fl  do/.    10(«  20 

Cucumbers.  Alameda,  large  box   1  00®  I  25 

Cucumbers,  ■  small  box   30®  40 

Egg  Plant,  f,  lb   — ®  — 

Garlic,  *  ft   ltf®  2V4 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  f  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  f»  lb   — @  — 

Okra.  Dried,  1*  lb   1(1®  12* 

Onions,  Red,  fl  cental   70®  75 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   — @  — 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  ^  ft   2®  2* 

Peas,  Green,  ¥  sack   — ®  — 

Pepper,  Bell,  |)  large  box   — ®  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  lb   8®  12(4 

Rhubarb.     box    50®  75 

Squash,  Bay.      large  box   1  00®  1  25 

Squash,  Summer,  ^  small  box   35®  50 

Tomatoes,  fl  box   75(q>  I  2"> 

Potatoes. 

New  potatoes  arc  now  arriving  freely,  par- 
ticularly from  Sacramento  river  section,  and 
market  has  been  ruling  weak  at  reduced  lig- 
ures. Early  Rose  of  fair  quality  sold  down 
to  27%c  per  box,  hardly  equivalent  to  45c  per 
cental.  Although  prices  are  low,  no  very 
heavy  shipping  demand  has  been  yet  devel- 
oped. Old  potatoes  are  now  receiving  very 
little  attention,  and  inquiry  which  exists  is 
mostly  for  seed. 

NEW  IN  SACKS. 

Early  Rose,  River,  1»  cental   65®  IKI 

Peerless,  River   80®  1  00 

Reds  River   — ®  — 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   75®1  15 

Burbanks,  Humboldt   — @  — 

Burbanks,  River    75®1  15 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   —  ®  — 

Old  Burbanks,  Oregon   50®  75 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — @  — 

NEW  IN  BOXES. 

Earlv  Rose,  River,  "r1  cental   50®  75 

River  Burbanks   66®  I  00 

River  Peerless   70'a>  85 


The  Fruit  Market. 


FIRE 
WORKS. 


For  I  lie  Fourth  !— If  you  want  (he  most  fun  fur  your  money,  you  will  get  your  Fire- 
works from  UH.  Oct  our  lists.  For  the  children.  cues,  ilOe,  Wl.Xo,  *2.7.». 
Large  cases.  La  WD  Displays,  «4.r>(>,  #7,  WlO.fiO,  and  higher.  Fire-Cracker*. 


•  ■•coral  ion  Bunting,  Japanese  Lanterns,  etc.  at  wholesale  prlei 

"  ore  Fruit  Syrups    1m  pint  hollies:  per  doz  #2.2fi 


For  Picnics: 

Macaroni   No.  :t  size  box.  19  In. "lone.  x\  In.  wide.  b%  In.  deep:  per  box. 

Coflfee    Speelal  No.  ti'.»  Whole  Roast  Qenulne  Coffee:  per  lb  

Bono— Royal  Savon,  IOO  bars.  14  ozs.,  per  case,  M«4Uj  20  bars,  per  box.. 


.  I  X 
.12 

..-.() 


WE  WILL  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES  ON  ANYTHING  ON  EARTH. 


J.  M.  MOORE,  221  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

There  was  a  very  fair  representation  on 
market  this  week  of  most  kinds  of  fruits  now 
in  season.  Apricots  made  probably  a  better 
display  than  any  other  variety,  the  period  for 
this  fruit  being  now  near  its  zenith.  While 
the  quantity  was  liberal,  the  fruit  averaged 
rather  small  Id  size,  which  is  invariably  the 
case  when  the  yield  is  heavy,  Offerings  were 
mostly  Hoyals,  although  Moorparks  are  begin- 
ning to  come  forward.  Peaches  were  in  in- 
creased receipt,  but,  as  during  previous  week, 
it  was  the  exception  where  the  quality  could 
be  termed  especially  desirable.  This  is  gen- 
erally the  case  with  the  earliest  varieties. 
The  later  kinds  will  soon  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, and  in  consequence  an  improvement  in 
looks  and  quality  of  offerings  is  confidently 
anticipated  at  an  early  date.  Apples  and 
Pears  thus  far  presented  for  sale  have  been 
in  the  main  too  small  to  be  attractive  and  too 
green  to  be  palatable,  and  accordingly  they 
have  moved  rather  slowly  at  tolerably  low 
figures.  Plums  arriving  were  principally  the 
cherry  variety,  these  meeting  with  poor  cus- 
tom despite  the  fact  that  they  were  offered 
at  reasonable  rates.  Cherries  were  hardly 
in  as  heavy  receipt  as  preceding  week,  but 
with  other  fruit  more  abundant,  they  did  not 
sell  to  as  good  advantage.  Black  Figs  ar- 
rived in  a  small  way,  mainly  from  Arizona, 
and  sold  fairly  well.  Watermelons  also  ar- 
rived in  small  quantity  from  same  section. 
Currants  sold  close  to  figures  of  previous 
week.  Gooseberries  were  not  in  large  supply, 
but  the  demand  for  them  was  limited.  Black- 
berries and  Raspberries  were  on  market  in 
larger  quantity  than  at  any  former  period 
this  season  and  prices  ruled  lower.  Straw- 
berries did  not  arrive  in  very  heavy  amount, 
but  market  was  easier  than  last  quoted. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tler,  per  box    @   

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-ft  box   1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  fair  to  good,  50-ft  box   75®  1  00 

Apples,  common,  green,  V  25-lb.  box. . .  25®  50 
Apricots,  Royal,  "r*  crate   50®  65 


Apricots,  Royal,  V  box   40®  50 

Apricots,  Moorpark,  "t  box     10®  65 

Cherries.  Black,  choice  to  fancy,  ft  box.  SO®  35 
Cherries,  Black,  fair  to  good.  i>  box  25(i»  30 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  V  ft   2(4to  I 

Cherries,  White,  f  lb   1(4®  3 

Cherries.  Red.  V  box   20m  30 

Figs,  Black.  2-layer  box    1  00(a)  1  2-> 

Figs,  Black,  Mayer  box   50®  65 

Figs,  White,  2-layer  box   60®  75 

Peaches,  wrapped,  ■  box   SUa  75 

Peaches,  unwrapped,  fl  box   Bfl  H 

Pears,  Creen,  V  box   .      30ft*  'ill 

Plums,  Clyman.  ¥  crate   40®  50 

Cherry  Plums,  V  box   25(«  40 

Blackberries,  V  crate   ton  75 

Currants,  *  chest   2  OOfti  3  00 

Gooseberries,  common,  ?l  th    I®  |£ 

Gooseberries,  Oregon.  Improved,  ^i  ft. .    I(4(«  2 

( Jooseberries,  English,  1?  ft   4ftu  4(4 

Raspberries,  V  cnest   4  OOVi  7  on 

Strawberries,  Longworth.  chest   3  MM  6  HO 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   2  50ft»  4  (10 

Watermelons,  >  doz   2  00®  3  50 

Dried  Fruits. 

A  New  York  authority,  under  recent  date, 
gives  the  following  resume  of  the  dried  fruit 
market  in  that  center. 

The  market  for  evaporated  apples  has  shown 
very  liltle  change  this  week.  Exporters  are  not 
interested  to  any  extent,  and  jobbing  trade  Is 
equally  small  ;  stocks  however,  are  not  large,  and 
with  no  particular  urgency  to  force  sales,  prices 
have  been  well  sustained.  Prime  are  generally 
held  at  l^c.  with  some  stock  a  fraction  higher: 
buyers  might  be  interested  at  Vi<a.A%c,  but  hold- 
ers are  unwilling  to  accept  those  ligures.  Choice 
and  fancy  are  jobbing  very  slowly,  about  as  quoted. 
Bun-drled  apples  in  small  supply,  but  demand  lim- 
ited and  only  a  few  small  sales  reported;  quarters 
would  have  to  show  exceptional  quality  to  exceed 
2Hc.  Chops  have  bad  a  little  more  attention,  and 
at  the  close  tone  Is  llrm,  with  one  or  two  cars 
selling  a  tritle  higher  than  quoted.  Cores  and 
skins  have  little  demand,  but  generally  held  with 
confidence,  occasionally  at  prices  above  outside 
quotations,  though  to  force  sales  it  is  doubtful  if 
many  eotild  be  placed  at  the  inside  tlgure.  Rasp 
berries  have  had  a  steady  moderate  movement  at 
12m  I2(4c.  Blackberries  in  few  hands  and  held 
tirmly,  generally  at  "c.  Huckleberries  neglected 
and  nominal.  Cherries  have  little  attention,  and 
aclual  values  uncertain.  California  fruit  has  met 
a  fair  jobbing  demand  at  almut  former  range  of 
prices. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs  ,  1896,  per  lb   |  fJtt 

Peaches,  California,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @14 

Peaches,  Cal..  1896,  unpeeled,  lb   6  ®  9 

Prunes,  Cal.,  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality    .  2(4®  7 

The  market  in  this  center  for  cured  and 
evaporated  fruits  is  showing  much  the  same 
condition,  so  far  as  product  of  I89t>  is  con- 
cerned, as  for  a  week  or  two  preceding.  Sel- 
dom have  supplies  of  tree  fruits  at  corre- 
sponding date  in  previous  years  been  reduced 
10  smaller  proportions  than  at  present.  That 
there  will  be  any  noteworthy  quantities  of 
the  stock  in  question  carried  beyond  July  is 
not  probable.  Jobbing  transactions  are  at 
practically  unchanged  figures,  warranting  no 
special  changes  in  quotable  rates. 

New  Apricots  are  on  market,  mainly  from 
the  Armona  section  of  the  San  Joaquin,  but 
trading  in  them  so  far  has  been  insignificant, 
dealers  claiming  they  arc  unable  to  see  their 
way  clear  to  pay  the  prices  asked.  A  few  car- 
loads for  leading  Eastern  centers,  with  guar- 
antee of  being  the  first  shipments  of  the 
season,  will  doubtless  command  moderately 
tirm  figures,  but  after  these  initial  shipments 
have  been  made  it  is  doubtful  if  firmness  will 
continue  to  be  experienced.  To  provide  for 
first  shipments  H'^c  in  the  sweat  boxes  is 
being  paid  at  Armona,  making  the  cost  about 
•  7c  f.  o.  b.  There  have  been  few  bids  here 
over  ti^c,  while  7^(fcSc  had  been  asked  for 
spot  stock.  In  the  Riverside  district  it  is  re- 
ported dryers  are  buying  fresh  apricots  at  98 
(filO  per  ton,  and  it  is  claimed  that  at  latter 
figure  5c  will  cover  the  cost  of  the  cured 
product.  These  Apricots  are  darker  in  color 
than  those  from  the  San  Joaquin  and  Santa 
Clara  valleys,  and  the  northern  counties,  and 
consequently  are  not  so  desirable.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  the  region  south  of  Tehachapi 
there  will  be  fully  :i00  carloads  of  dried  apri- 
cots, or  about  as  much  as  entire  product  of 
the  State  last  season.  This  year's  output  of 
the  entire  State  promises  to  be  about  l'JOO 
carloads.  The  Apricots  are  averaging  small, 
but  otherwise  the  quality  is  reported  to  be 
generally  first-class. 

While  the  yield  of  other  fruits  will  not  be 
so  heavy  as  of  Apricots,  there  will  likely  be 
enough  of  all  descriptions  for  dryers'  needs. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  O RAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

Hh  General  Commission  Merchants,  4» 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

interest 

Foreman  Wanted 

On  a  Fruit  Ranch.  150  Acres  In  Hearing. 

Must  thoroughly  understand  packing  fruit  for  lo- 
cal and  Eastern  shipping,  and  the  handling  of 
dried  fruit.  State  age,  experience,  salary  ex- 
pected, and  give  at  least  three  references,  includ- 
ing last  employer.  Address  E.  E.  H.,  care  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  220  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


June  19,  1897. 
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It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  yield  of 
Prunes  will  be  heavier  than  last  season,  and 
the  quality  better,  the  fruit  averaging  larger. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  B>   7V4@  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8yj@  9 

Apricots.  Moorpark   11  @12^4 

Apples,  in  boxes   4%@  by, 

Nectarines,  White   4H@  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4  @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4  @  4H 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy   5H@  6M 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  10  @11 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   4  @  5 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  6  & — 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   4  @  iy. 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts   3  @4 

Plums,  pitted   3^®  4 

Prunes,  In  sacks,  4  sizes   2y,@  2% 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  small  sizes   12C@  2l4 

Prunes,  Silver   6  @  7 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary   5  @  6 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  2% 

Apples,  quartered   3  @ — 

Figs,  Black   —  @ — 

Figs,  White   2y,(a\  3*4 

Plums,  unpitted   1   @  \y, 

Raising! 

There  is  nothing  of  an  encouraging  character 
observable  at  present  in  the  condition  of  the 
raisin  market.  Ther  are  no  buyers  worth 
mentioning  and  it  is  about  useless  to  attempt 
to  crowd  sales.  Quotations  named  represent 
little  other  than  the  views  of  holders.  These 
figures  would  be  in  many  instances  shaded 
materially,  if  by  so  doing  buyers  could  be  in- 
duced to  take  hold  in  noteworthy  fashion. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-tb  box   85®  1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  $  tb  i%®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  3H@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  3  @  — 

Sultanas  5V}@  — 

Seedless  Muscatel  4M@  — 

Dried  Grapes   — @ 

Cirrus  Fruits. 
Oranges  are  in  scanty  stock,  and  might 
almost  as  well  be  wholly  out  of  market,  as 
there  is  little  call  for  them  from  any  quarter. 
Market  is  weak  at  the  quotations.  Lemons 
of  high  grade  were  in  fairly  good  request, 
commanding  tolerably  stiff  prices.  Common 
qualities  dragged  at  low  figures.  Limes  ruled 
steady,  with  no  heavy  stock. 
Oranges-Wash.  Navels,  choice, ^  box.  3  00<a  3  50 
Wash.  Navels,  off  qualities,  ^  box. . .  1  2!i(a\  2  00 

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet   1  25®  2  50 

Cal.  Seedlings   1  00®  2  00 

Cal.  Malta  Blood   2  00®  3  00 

Cal.  Mandarin   @  

Mexioan   @  

Grape  Fruit,  1*  case   @  

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  ^  box   2  25®  2  50 

Cal.,  good  to  choice   1  50®  2  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  00®  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  V  box   5  50®  6  00 

Cal.,  small  box   1  00®  1  25 

Nuts. 

Beyond  a  little  trading  in  Peanuts,  mainly 
of  a  jobbing  character,  there  is  virtually 
nothing  doing  in  this  department.  Peanut 
values  are  steady.  In  other  kinds  there  is 
not  enough  doing  to  enable  forming  an  intel- 
ligent idea  of  values. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8  @  9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5  @  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   iVt®— 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   2y,@— 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @ — 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   7y,@— 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hardshell   by,®  6 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @— 

Peanuts,  Cal.,  fair  to  prime   4  @5 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @6 

Pine  Nuts   8  @10 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


From  Stockton. 


Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 

New  York,  June  12.— Porter  Brothers  Company 
sold  to-day  at  open  auction:  Plums— Cherry,  $1® 
2.45  per  crate,  and  85c(n $1.15  per  box.  Apricots- 
Royals,  t!0c@$2.30  per  crate:  Peach.  $2.10;  Seed- 
lings, 90c@*l.  10;  Newcastle,  50c(«  $l ;  Pringle,  50c. 
Peaches— Alexander,  il.80(n>1.85  per  box.  Cherries 
—Tartarians,  60cfti $1.25  per  box;  Royal  Annes,  35c 
®$1 ;  Bigareaus,  65(<i  85c;  Republicans.  50("  80c;  Cen- 
tennials, 30(n80c;  Governor  Woods,  75c;  Pon- 
tiacs,  45c. 

The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold  at  open  auction  to- 
day: Apricots  —  Royal,  80c@iM.90;  Montganiet, 
$3.05;  Seedling,  70c("$i  25  per  hall  crate.  Cherries 
—  Royal  Anne,  75c@$1.70  per  box;  Black  Tartarian. 
40@75c;  Black  ltlgareaus,  65®80c;  other  varieties, 
10@78c. 

Chicago,  June  12  —The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold 
to-day  at  open  auction :  Cherries— Black  Biga- 
reaus, 60®7Uc  per  box;  Black  Tartarians,  50(«.60c. 

Porter  Brothers  Company  sold  to-day  at  open 
auction:  Cherries  —  Tartarians,  35@65c  per  box; 
Royal  Annes,  25® 65c ;  Deacons,  60c;  Oregons.  40C« 
50c;  others,  30@40c.  Apricots— Newcastle,  40@50c 
per  crate. 

Chicago,  June  16.— Porter  Brothers  Company 
sold  to-day :  Plums— Clyman,  $2.50  per  half  crate ; 
Cherry,  25c  per  box.  Apricots— Royals,  60c@$1.15 
per  half  crates;  St  Ambrose,  60c;  Newcastle, 
45(a>5Uc.  Peaches— Alexanders,  $105  per  box. 
Cherries— Royal  Anne,  65cft$l  25  per  box;  Repub- 
lican, 35("90c;  Tartarian,  40(«65c;  Bigareau,  25@60. 

New  York,  June  14.— Porter  Brothers  Company 
sold  today:  Cherries— Oxheart,  $150  per  box; 
Koyal  Anne,  65c<3$l.30;  Tartarian,  40c(«$l.l0; 
assorted,  60(a.85c:  Bigareau,  30rgj85c;  Centennial, 
f.r>®70c:  Republican,  60®65c.  Peaches— Alexander, 
Jl(a'1.50  per  box.  Apricots— Royal,  75c®$1.50  per 
half  crate.  Plums— Cherry,  *1. 05m  1.20  per  half 
crate.   

California  Dried  Fruits  at  New 
York. 


New  York,  June  16.— California  dried  fruits 
steady.  Evaporated  Apples,  prime  wire  trays, 
4 a, (&■•! Vic;  wood  dried,  prime,  4Vic;  choice,  4Vi 
(<M^c;  fancy,  5c.  Prunes,  2Vi(«7c  per  pound, 
as  to  size  and  qualitv  Apricots,  Royal,  8@llc; 
Moorpark,  12@14c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  6@lCc; 
peeled,  ll@14c. 


To  the  Editor:— It  is  time  that  the 
Granges  of  the  State  should  again  be 
reminded  through  the  columns  of  the 
Rural  that  Stockton  Grange  is  still 
alive  and  well  in  the  field  with  its  har- 
ness on.  As  has  been  stated  in  your 
columns,  as  can  be  seen  by  anyone  who 
knows  the  name  of  "Overhiser,"  we 
take  a  stand  strong  for  the  free  market 
and  pure  food  laws,  which  have  been 
freely  discussed  by  our  members,  as 
has  also  the  Farmers'  Insurance  bill, 
which  the  Grange  took  such  active  in- 
terest to  have  passed  by  the  last  Legis- 
lature. Other  questions  of  the  day  are 
also  discussed,  and  it  is  rarely  that  a 
meeting  goes  by  but  what  the  members 
go  from  it  enlightened  upon  the  sub- 
jects that  are  of  interest  to  all.  Owing 
to  ill  health,  Sister  Ashley,  our  beloved 
Chaplain,  has  left  us  for  a  visit  to  rela- 
tives and  friends  in  the  East,  hoping 
the  change  of  climate  would  prove  a 
benefit.  I  voice  the  opinion  of  Stockton 
Grange  by  saying  that  we  greatly  miss 
her  wise  counsels  and  interesting  talks, 
aud  look  forward  for  the  day  of  her  re- 
turn, with  renewed  health  and  vigor. 
There  are  others  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion who  have  gone  on  pleasure  jaunts, 
but,  fearing  to  take  too  much  of  your 
valuable  space,  will  close  with  good- will 
to  all  Patrons,  and  should  any  members 
of  our  fraternity  visit  Stockton,  they 
will  be  cordially  welcome  at  Stockton 
Grange.  N.  R. 

Stockton,  June  13,  1897. 


net  be  acquainted  with  all  portions  of 
the  Union,  and  that  fruit  growing, 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  our  leading 
industry,  be  understood  as  conducted 
in  California.  Tulare  county  will  be 
fortunate  if,  through  the  Grange,  it 
may  be  made  better  known  to  the  Ag- 
ricultural Department. 


Grange  Notes. 


San  Jose  Grange. 


(From  Ihe  San  Jose  Mercury.) 
''Frauds  in  the  Packing  of  Fruit" 
was  the  topic  of  discussion  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  San  Jose  Grange  at  the 
session  yesterday.  The  attendance  was 
large  and  much  interest  was  mani- 
fested. 

The  subject  of  dried  fruit  packing 
and  the  injury  which  had  been  done  to 
the  fruit  interests  of  the  county  by 
packers  who  did  not  keep  their  goods 
up  to  samples  was  debated,  but  it  was 
claimed  that  the  care  taken  by  the 
Fruit  Exchange  and  several  other  asso- 
ciations to  keep  up  the  standard  of 
their  brands  would  eventually  obviate 
their  objection.  The  best  manner  of 
keeping  hoodlums  and  fruit  thieves 
from  orchards  brought  forth  a  discus- 
sion which  created  much  amusement. 
Some  members  advocated  the  use  of 
the  shotgun,  while  others  thought 
criminal  prosecution  or  the  free  use  of 
clubs  were  the  best  remedies. 

It  was  announced  that  the  first  and 
second  degrees  would  be  conferred 
next  Saturday,  and  that  this  occasion 
would  be  used  as  a  drill  for  the  officers 
of  the  Grange  preparatory  to  the  in- 
spection which  would  be  held  on  the 
succeeding  Saturday,  when  W.  W. 
Geer  of  Sacramento,  the  State  Master 
and  Inspector,  would  be  present. 

The  visit  of  the  State  Master  it  was 
decided  to  celebrate  by  having  Young 
Ladies'  Day  and  the  annnal  harvest 
feast  at  that  time.  Special  prepara- 
tions will  be  made  for  this  occasion. 


Tulare  Grange. 


(From  the  Visalia  Delta.) 

The  Tulare  Grange,  which  meets  al- 
ternately in  Yisalia  and  Tulare,  is  not 
a  large  body  but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
wide-awake  and  active  branches  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  in  the  State.  It 
has  inaugurated  a  number  of  good 
works  and  has  supported  many  more 
good  ones.  Its  last  effort  is  to  invite 
and  to  secure  the  promise  of  a  visit  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  when  he 
comes  to  this  State.  It  is  desirable 
that  members  of  the  President's  cabi- 


It  has  been  generally  supposed  that 
Yuba  City  Grange  was  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  California  jurisdiction, 
and  there  will  be  universal  surprise  to 
know  that  its  members  have  deter- 
mined to  disband  and  surrender  their 
charter.  This  course  was  determined 
at  a  meeting  held  early  in  the  current 
month.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  under- 
stood that  all  the  members  of  Yuba 
City  will  withdraw  from  the  Order. 
Several  have  expressed  their  determi- 
nation to  stay  with  the  Grange  and  will 
take  "  demits  "  to  other  Granges. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  Sacramento 
Pomona  Grange  resolutions  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  late  Brother  George 
Wilson  were  adopted.  In  these  reso- 
lutions he  was  characterised  as  "the 
embodiment  of  the  highest  type  of  a 
Patron  of  Husbandry  and  of  its  noblest 
principles." 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


i 


—San  Diego,  Cal.,  exported  fifty  tons  of 
honey  last  year. 

—A  survey  will  begin  in  a  few  days  for  a 
proposed  railroad  from  Nevada  City,  Cal.,  to 
Marysville. 

— The  San  Joaquin  Valley  road  is  now  in 
operation  to  llanford,  Cal.,  and  tracklaying 
continues  south. 

—The  S.  F.  Board  of  Supervisors  have  peti- 
tioned Congress  not  to  abrogate  the  Hawaiian 
reciprocity  treaty. 

—The  S.  P.  Co.  by  land  and  the  O.  R.  &  N. 
Co.  bv  sea  are  again  cutting  rates  between 
S.  P.'and  Portland,  Or. 

— Surveyors  are  working  on  the  line  of  the 
proposed  twenty-six  milesof  railway  between 
liandsburg  and  Kramer,  Cal. 

— The  S.  P.  and  U.  P.  roads  have  estab- 
lished closer  commercial  relations,  and  north- 
ern business  over  the  S.  P.  will  go  via  Sacra- 
mento. 

— Preliminary  surveys  are  being  made  by 
C.  Harlow  for  a  railroad  from  San  Diego,  Cal., 
to  Ramona  via  Lakeside  and  Santa  Maria, 
forty  miles. 

— Colonel  Suter  will  shortly  let  contracts 
for  improvement  work  in  Oakland  harbor,  for 
which  the  sundry  civil  bill  carries  appropria- 
tions of  $680,000. 

— A  company  has  been  incorporated  in  San 
Bernardino  to  erect  a  cannery  there  to  pack 
and  can  deciduous  fruits  annually  raised  in 
that  neighborhood. 

— A  Stockton,  Cal.,  harvester  works  is 
building  a  machine  that  will  cut  a  swath  50 
feet  wide  through  a  field  of  grain.  It  will  be 
drawn  by  thirty  horses. 

— A  "concession  recently  granted  by  the 
Mexican  Government  to  Jesse  Grant  and 
associates  calls  for  the  development  of  the 
different  resources  of  Lower  California. 

— The  Standard  Oil  Co.  has  effected  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Union  Oil  Co.  of  Ventura, 
Cal.,  securing  immunity  from  competition  for 
five  years,  with  the  probable  result  of  higher 
prices. 

—In  "JO  the  assessed  value  of  the  counties 
comprising  southern  California  aggregated 
*  1011,000, 000;  in  ".lb  it  was  $136,000,000.  In '90 
the  population  of  that  area  was 201,352;  in  '9b. 
309,000. 

— The  orange  shipments  from  Riverside, 
Cal.,  for  the  season  aggregate  707,440  boxes. 
Nearly  100  carloads  more  will  be  shipped, 
bringing  the  season's  total  up  to  over  2500 
carloads. 

— The  recent  governmental  ruling  that  pas- 
sengers could  not  be  carried  on  vessels  using 
gasoline  for  motive  power  has  been  set  aside 
and  gasoline  boats  can  continue  to  carry  pas- 
sengers under  license. 

—  Field  &  Marshall  are  starting  a  factory  at 
North  Ontario,  Cal.,  in  which  to  manufacture 
citric  acid  from  lemon  culls.  Most  of  this  ar- 
ticle is  now  made  in  Italy.  There  is  a  duty  on 
it  of  five  cents  per  pound. 

— A  big  irrigation  scheme  is  under  way  in 
Whitman  county,  Wash.  The  Palouse  Irriga- 
tion Compan3-  has  been  organized  and  will 
build  sixteen  miles  of  dilch  this  summer.  It 
is  planned  to  supply  200,000  acres  with  water. 

— The  Sierra  Railway  Company  have  thir- 
teen milesof  track  from Oakdale,  Cal.,  twenty 
miles  are  graded,  and  by  June  15th  the  com- 
pany will  be  able  to  receive  and  discharge 
freight  at  Smith's,  twenty-one  miles  from 
Oakdale. 

—It  is  reported  at  Hermosillo,  Mexico,  that 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

I)e  Laval  "  Alpha  "  and  "  Baby  "  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
PRICES,  $50  to  S800. 
Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74  Cortlandt  St., 
Chicago.  New  York. 


concessions  have  been  granted  to  the  people 
representing  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Banam  Steamship  Company  to  build  a  line 
across  the  republic  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  Pacific  coast. 

—The  low  value  of  a  horse  in  California  is 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  price  of  one  in 
Alaska,  the  equine  freight  for  a  part  of  the 
way  there  being  4  cents  a  pound.  Dogs,  of 
which  there  are  a  multitude  in  California,  are 
worth  from  $20  to  $50  each  in  Alaska. 

— A  decision  by  the  United  States  Land 
Commissioner  at  Los  Angeles  invalidates  the 
title  to  the  Morena  reservoir  site,  wanted  for 
a  city  water  system  for  San  Diego,  and  pre- 
vents the  fulfillment  of  the $1,500,000 contract 
between  the  city  and  the  water  company. 

—There  was  filed  last  Thursday  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  a  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  Sierra  Madre  &  Pacific  Railroad  of 
Mexico;  capital  stock,  13,120,000.  The  com- 
pany purposes  to  construct  a  road  from  Ciudad 
Juarez,  Chihuahua,  to  Corralitos,  56  miles. 

— The  San  Francisco  chemical  works  are 
adopting  a  new  system  in  their  manufacture 
of  sulphuric  acid.  Instead  of  buying  sulphur 
direct,  they  buy  sulphurets  from  a  mining 
company,  by  roasting  expel  the  fumes,  and 
thus  secure  the  base  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  acid. 

— The  report  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce 
Exchange  for  the  month  of  May  last  shows 
the  flour  and  grain  remaining  in  the  State  of 
California  cn  June  1st:  Flour,  barrels,  94,960; 
wheat,  centals,  1,733,880;  barley,  centals, 
758,600;  oats,  centals,  81,980;  beans,  sacks, 
505,730,-  corn,  centals,  61,280;  rve,  centals, 
21,360. 

—The  Stanislaus  county,  Cal..  Supervisors 
propose  building  a  wagon  road  across  the 
mountains  between  the  Santa  Clara  and  San 
Joaquin  valleys.  The  State  Highway  Com- 
missioners report  that  twenty-two  miles  of 
road  between  the  Mount  Hamilton  Observa- 
tory and  Newman,  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
would  unite  the  two  valleys. 

— The  bonds  for  the  completion  of  the  entire 
canal  system  of  the  Turlock  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict have  been  sold  and  the  work  of  con- 
struction will  be  pushed  to  completion.  The 
district  comprises  17o,000  acres  in  Stanislaus 
and  Merced  counties.  Eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  has  already  been  expended  on  the 
canal  and  diverting  dam. 

—It  is  reported  in  Tacoma  that  the  Blakeley 
Mill  Company  has  awarded  A.  S.  Kerry  a  con- 
tract to  cut  '1*0,000,000  feet  of  timber  stand- 
ing along  the  Stillaguamish  river,  in  Snohom- 
ish and  Skagit  counties.  About  20,000,000  feet 
will  be  cut  annually.  Eighty  men  are  at  work 
building  a  seven-mile  logging  railroad  from 
Port  Susan  on  the  Sound  into  the  heart  of  the 
timber. 

— The  discovery  of  one  of  the  largest  coal 
fields  in  the  world  is  reported  to  the  State 
Department  by  the  United  States  consul  at 
Carthagena,  Colombia:  "The  fields  are  in  the 
department  of  Bolivar,  in  Colombia,  eight  to 
twelve  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Cispati,  and  48 
miles  from  Carthagena.  The  coal  is  semi- 
anthracite  and  anthracite,  and  is  good  steam 
coal.  The  fields  contain  about  300,000,000 
tons,  and  comprise  about  215,000  acres." 

—The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Red- 
lands  Orange  Growers'  Association  for  the 
season  shows  that  the  association  sold  3,009,- 
310  pounds  of  Navel  oranges,  of  which  amount 
only  426,533  pounds  were  packed  as  seconds. 
The  net  average  price  of  the  first  quality  was 
2.64  cents  a  pound.  The  amount  realized  from 
Navels  was  nearly  $90,000  f.  o.  b.  The  total 
amount  received  of  all  kinds  was  5,034,010 
pounds,  which  made  up  197  cars.  The  gross 
amount  realized  was  $119,600.53.  The  net 
amount  paid  the  growers  was  $92,815.11. 

— The  Southern  California  Power  Company 
will  put  in  an  electric  transmission  plant 
to  carry  power  eighty  miles  —  more  than 
twice  as  far  as  any  other  plant  in  existence, 
the  next  longest  being  thirty-five  miles.  The 
power  station  will  be  in  Santa  Ana  canyon, 
twelve  miles  from  Redlands  and  eighty  miles 
from  the  point  of  development  at  Los  Angeles. 
The  current  will  be  generated  at  1000  volts 
and  transformed  into  33,000.  The  highest 
voltage  that  has  ever  been  attempted  ere 
this  is  15,000.  This  pressure  of  10,000  volts  is 
now  used  by  the  Central  California  Electric 
Company  in  transmitting  power  from  New- 
castle to  Sacramento,  a  distance  of  thirty- 
five  miles.  The  power  is  derived  from  the 
waters  of  the  Santa  Ana  river,  which  is  to  be 
directed  from  the  stream  by  a  canal,  flume 
and  tunnel  work  along  the  side  of  the  canyon 
to  a  point  where  it  drops  thro  igh  2200  feet  of 
pipe  a  distance  of  750  feet  to  the  water 
wheels.  The  power  generated  will  be  sold  to 
companies  in  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena  and 
used  for  street  railway  and  lighting  purposes 
The  company  has  closed  contracts  for  equip- 
ment. The  contract  for  the  machinery  for 
the  generating  station  in  Santa  Ana  canyon 
was  given  to  the  General  Electric  Company  of 
New  York.  The  Westinghouse  Company  of 
Pittsburg  was  given  the  contract  for  supply- 
ing the  machinery  for  the  distributing  sta- 
tions at  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena.  The  two 
contracts  amount  to  $140,000. 


GRADING  SIEVES  AND  DIPPING  BASKETS. 
WIRE   \A/ORK    OF"    ALL  KINDS. 

ID.  3D.^7vT^SS.  56  FIRST  ST..  S.  W. 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY, 
BUY  THE  BEST. 


Mark. 


H.H.H. 


Horse  Medicine! 


D  D.  T.,  1868. 


Will  Kemove  All  Callous  lump-.  Spavins, 
Wind  Galls.  KlnjS  lloue,  Pole  Evil,  and  Will 
Core  Sweeney,  Scratches,  Sore  Shoulders. 
Distemper,  Contraction  of  Leaders.  Fistula, 
and  All  lilemiHliex  on  the  Horse. 

AS  A  FAMILY  LINIMENT,  IT  IS  THE  BEST 
IN  THE  WORLD. 


Do  not  be  deceived  by  anyone  who  says  he  has  as 
good  or  better  liniment  than  the  H.H.H.,  for  he  is 
an  impostor  and  you  will  surely  waste  your  money 
if  you  buy  it.  Insist  on  having  the  H.H.H.  and  no 
other.  Examine  uvery  bottle  to  see  if  the  name  of 
Henry  H.  Moore  is  on  label  pasted  on  bottle,  and 
the  Arm  name  is  on  outside  cover  of  wrapper,  be- 
fore you  buy  it. 


Manufactured  by 

H.   H.  HOORE  &  SONS, 

Cor.  Sutter  St.  and  Miner  Ave., 

STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA. 

HARNESS  THE  WIND 


AND  STOl 


THAT  TUGGING 
PUMP-HANDLE. 


DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 

;>DRs£J'0*tRS.  troughs, 

PIPEfe^ETC, 
R.F.WILSON 

STOCKTON 


If  ycur  bank  ac- 
count is  small  call 
and  see  me  I  can 
tit  you  out  for  a 
very  small  sum. 

When 

You 

Awake 

:  In  the  morning  and 
!  Und  your  windmill 
.  "nomore,"  call  and 
;  see  me.  low/ 
j  F»R  I  C  E  Swill 
=  do  much  to  console 
I  you.   A  lot  of  odd 
j  sized  Tanks  for 
m  sale  at  a  bargain 
JS  Look  on  "  Globe  ' 
■  and  you  will  see 
P  what  I  sell. 


RV>    WII  QO.N    STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 
•         it  ILOUlli  Works,  Corner  Main  and 
Lincoln  Streets.  Office,  17  North  Commerce  Street. 


AUSTRALIAN  SALT  BUSH. 


THE  FORAGE  PLANT  FOR  ALKALI  SOILS. 


TRUMBULL    «fc  HEEBE, 

Growers,  Importers  and  Dealers  in 

SEEDS/TREES  &  PLANTS, 

419-431  SANSOME  STREET, 
Catalogue  Free  on  Application.  |  San  Francisco. 

NAVEL  ORANGE  GROVES. 

Owing  to  old  age  and  Inab.Uty  to  work,  I  would 
now  sell  a  half  interest  la  two  or  three  Navel 
Orange  Groves,  near  town,  at  much  less  than 
their  value  an<l  ou  very  easy  terms  to  the  right 
kind  of  a  younger  man,  to  work  and  manage  them. 
An  unequaled  opportunity  for  an  industrious  man 
to  secure  a  competence  without  risk.  Woulu  now 
sell  a  tine  bearing  grove  near  towTn  at  but  one-half 
of  its  present  value  and  on  unusually  favorable 
terms.  Address 

GEN.  J.  if .  FOX  M  AIN,  Riverside,  Cal. 

NOW  SPRAY  YOUR  ORCHARDS. 

I  contract  to  do  it  for  you, 
or  I  will  sell  you  the  best 
machines  in  the  world  to 
spray  or  whitewash  with 
yourself.     Catalogue  free. 

WM.  WAIN  WRIGHT, 
Hll  Jackson  St.,  S.  F..  Cal. 
Tel.  No.  Sutter  2053. 

SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS. 

LARGEST  STOCK  in  this  State 
at  Lowest  Price.    Try  fie. 
C  L.  HASKELL, 

51]  Market  (street  San  FranciMco,  Cal. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


INSURE  WITH  THE 


EMANS)  FIJ 


INSURANCE  COMPANY, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CAPITAL 
ASSETS 


$1  ,000  000 
$3,500,000 


SOHE  OF  THE  USES  OF 


P.  &  B.  Building  Paper 

IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED. 

For  Sheathing  Houses  Under  Rustic—It  Excludes  Moisture,  Dampness  and 
Draughts. 

For  Insulating  Storage  Houses,  Creameries  and  the  L'ke. 

For  Making  Sulphur  Houses  Used  in  Sulphuring  Fruit.   Sulphur  Fumes  Do  Not 

Affect  It  in  the  Slightest  Degree. 
For  Building  Poultry  Houses. 


YOU  SHOULD  ALWAYS  HAVE  SOME  ON  THE  RANCH. 

THERE  ARE  A  HUNDRED  OTHER  USES  YOU  CAN  PUT  IT  TO. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  address  the  makers: 
PARAFFINE    PAINT    CO.,    San  Francisco  and   Los  Angeles. 


Harvesting  Machinery  —  Write  for 
Catalogue  No.  14. 

Pumps  and  Engines  — 
Write  for  Catalogue 
No.  15. 


JACKSON'S    ECLIPSE    HAY  STACKER 
AND    LOADER. --PRICE  $125. 


JACKSON'S  IMPROVED  "AC/IE"  RAKE  AND]BUCK  CO/1BINED  PRICE  $60. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  \A/ORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street   San  Francisco. 


The  Jones  Chain  Mower. 

UNLIKE  GEARED  MOWERS 

IT  HAS 

NO  NOISE  !  NO  VIBRATION  ! 

NO  LOST  POWER  ! 
NO  COO  WHEELS  TO  WEAR  OUT! 
/  NO  BACKING  UP  TO  START  IN  THE 
"  GRASS. 

TIIK  JONES  A  I.I.  STBJRl   HAY   HAKE-  THE  ONLY  AD  JUST  AIU.K  OAS  KAKE  BEADS. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Monarch  -.Junior  Monarch 
HAY  PRESS. 

Improved  for  the  Year  1897. 

Manufactured  in  San  Leandro  by  L.O.  Morehouse, 
under  an  assignment  of  patents  from  the 
patentee,  Jacob  Price. 

Double-End  HURRICANE  PRESS 

(Two  Sizes.) 
  FOK  SALE  HY  

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

-  w  I  K A.NDKO,  CAL. 
Wn.  H.  GRAY   aeneral  A|jent. 

Hay  Presses. 


U  TO  SB  TONS  1'KR  DAY. 


Jr.  Monarch, 

ChlHpn&P     '"TON  HOX  CAR: 
LUdlltllJC,  |0  TO  It  TONS  PER  DAY. 

Lightning,  »  TO  36  TONS  PER  DAY. 
Petaluma,  is  TO  25  TONS  PER  DAY 


HOP,  HIDE  AND  0RCHILLA  PRESSES. 
I.  J.  TRUHAN  &  CO., 

OFFICE,  MILLS  BUILDINQ,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.    JACKSON    db  CO. 
Sole  Agent*.     -      -      No.  836  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

School  or  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
«3  3  3  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :   A.  VAH  DER  HAIXLEH.  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1884.  Send  for  Circular 


TJIkVE 


For  deep  or  shallow Adls;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  c&g*  e  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  .>  .£>  With  my  5-ln.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  *',..up  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  A  circular  A  T.  AMES.  Halt. Cal 


WAGON  s>.ND 

HP  x«$R  &  CO 


SCALES 

16-18  0RUMM  STREET.  &  f 


Blake.    Moflltt    <&  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER. 

SI2  to  516  Sacramento  St. ■  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 


California  Inventors  ggsg 

AMBKirANand 

Foreign  Patent  Solicitors,  for  obtaining  Pat- 
ents and  Caveats.  Established  in  1860.  Their 
long  experience  as  journalists  and  large  practice 
as  Patent  attorneys  enables  them  to  ofTer  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors  far  better  service  than  they can 
obtain  elsewhere.  Send  for  free  circulars  of  infor- 
mation. No.  :->>  Market  St..  San  Frar.olsco,  Cal 
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We  come  now  in  the 
breeds  to  the  Leghorns 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  26,  1897. 


a'yvBfJTl'VSEVENTH  YI-JAK. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


HEAD  OF  SINGLE  -  COMB 
BROWN    LEGHORN  HEN. 


The  Leghorns 

series  of  popular  poultry 
and  so  diverse  are  their 
charms  that  we  shall 
have  to  take  them  in 
two  parts.  This  week 
we  shall  give  special 
attention  to  Brown 
Leghorns,  though 
some  remarks  appli- 
cable to  the  whole 
family  will  first  be 
offered. 

In  his  bulletin  on 
"Standard  Varieties 
of  Chickens,"  pre- 
pared for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Howard  pronounces  the 
Leghorns  the  best  known  of  the  egg-producing  vari- 
eties or  Mediterranean  class.  They  are  the  premiers 
in  laying  and  the  standard  by  which  the  prolificacy 
of  other  breeds  is  judged.  Of  the  origin  of  the  Leg- 
horn fowl  there  are  differences  of  opinion,  and  there 
is  but  little  information  to  be  found  anywhere  con- 
cerning their  early  history.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  a  race  of  fowls  bearing  a  close  resemblance  in 
many  respects  to  the  Leghorn  has  existed  in  Italy 
and  other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  for  a  long 
period.  That  this  race  of  fowls  has  been  widely  dis- 
seminated admits  also  of  little  doubt,  inasmuch  as  at 
the  present  day  the  breed  is  known  in  Denmark  and 
other  countries  as  Italians.  There  seems  to  be  good 
ground  for  the  statement  that  Leghorns  were  first 
introduced  into  America  from  Italy.  The  story  goes 
that  as  early  as  1834  a  vessel  from  Leghorn,  Italy, 
brought  to  this  country  as  a  part  of  its  cargo  a 
small  shipment  of  fowls,  which  were  at  once  named 
"Leghorns."  They  immediately  became  popular, 
their  prolific  laying  and  nonsitting  qualities  being 
recognized  at  this  early  date. 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  were  the  first  varie- 
ties known.  Modern  breeders  are  responsible  for 
some  of  the  subvarieties  of  the  breed,  and,  in  point 
of  color  at  least,  exhibition  birds  of  to-day,  even  of 
the  older  varieties,  vary  considerably  from  those 


HEAD   OF   SINGLE-COMB  BROWN 
LEGHORN  COCK. 


seen  at  the  present  time  in 
Italy. 

The  Leghorn  fowls  are  live- 
ly, active  and  of  a  restless 
disposition,  the  best  of  forag- 
ers and  will  pick  up  a  good 
part  of  their  living  during  the 
year.  Leghorns  are  light  eat- 
ers and  the  cost  of  raising 
them  to  maturity  is  about 
one-half  that  of  the  Asiatic 
varieties.  They  mature  early, 
feather  quickly,  the  pullets 
often  begin  laying  when  four 
months  old  and  cockerels  crow 
at  the  same  age.  They  are 
the  best  layers,  averaging  be- 
tween 150  and  200  eggs  per 
year.  Their  eggs  are  pure 
white  in  color  and  weigh  about 
ten  to  the  pound.  As  table 
fowls  they  are  fairly  good. 
By  many  they  are  considered 
excellent.  The  only  thing  that 
can  be  said  against  them  is 
that  they  are  small  in  size. 
Altogether,  they  are  one  of 
the  most  profitable  breeds  of 
poultry  that  can  be  kept  upon 
the  farm,  and  the  cheapness 
of  their  keeping  will  allow  the 
raising  of  two  Leghorns  for 
the  cost  of  one  Asiatic.  In 

shape  a  Leghorn  cock,  as  shown  in  the  engraving, 
should  be  graceful;  body,  round  and  plump,  broad  at 
the  shoulders  and  tapering  toward  the  tail.  The  tail 
should  be  well  balanced  on  a  fair  length  of  shank  and 
thigh;  the  length  of  leg  giving  the  bird  its  sprightly 
and  proud  carriage.  Closeness  of  feathering  adds  to 
the  general  shape  and  secures  a  freedom  from  angles 
which  always  proclaims  the  pure-bred,  typical  speci- 
men. The  breast  should  be  full,  beautifully  curved, 
rather  prominent  and  carried  well  forward.  Neck, 
long,  well  arched  and  carried  erect;  back,  of  medium 
length,  with  saddle  rising  in  a  sharp,  concave  sweep 
to  the  tail;  tail,  large,  full,  carried  upright;  the  full, 
flowing  tail  and  long,  well-curved 
sickles  are  characteristics  of  the 
bird  that  are  much  thought  of.  The 
wing  is  long,  well  folded  and  tightly 
carried.  Hackle  and  saddle  feathers, 
long  and  abundant  and  flowing  well 
over  the  shoulder  and  saddle.  The 
legs  are  bright  yellow  in  color  and 
free  from  feathers;  toes  also  yellow, 
but  a  dark  shade  on  the  same  is  al- 
lowable. The  head  is  the  prettiest 
portion  of  the  bird,  being  short  and 
deep;  yellow  beak;  full,  bright-red 
eyes,  and  bright-red  face.  The  comb 
is  single,  of  medium  size,  perfectly 
straight  and  upright  upon  the  head, 
free  from  side  sprigs,  deeply  serrated 
with  five  or  six  points,  and  bright- 
red  in  color.  The  comb  should  ex- 
tend well  back  over  the  head,  with 
no  tendency  to  follow  the  shape  of 
the  neck.  Earlobes,  white,  or 
creamy  white. 

The  Leghorn  hen  in  many  respects 
resembles  the  cock,  excepting  car- 
riage of  comb  and  sexual  differences. 
In  shape  and  carriage  the  hen  is  even 
more  graceful  and  sprightly  than  the 


FEATHERS    OF  BROWN 
LEGHORNS. 


small  in  body,  though  somewhat  long  in  back.  Her 
breast  is  full,  very  round  and  carried  high;  legs 
fairly  long  and  shanks  thin;  tail  carried  closely  and 
well  up.  The  general  carriage  should  be  upright. 
Her  comb  is  the  marvel  of  her  beauty;  it  is  single 
and  falls  gracefully  to  one  side,  but  not  in  a  limp 
manner  or  so  as  to  obscure  the  sight.  The  illustra- 
tion shows  an  ideal  comb  of  Leghorn  female.  Legs, 
comb  and  face  are  the  same  color  as  in  the  male,  but 
the  earlobe  is  much  smaller  and  more  round  in 
shape. 

The  Black  Leghorn  is  a  popular  bird,  and  a  favor- 
ite with  those  who  are  partial  to  their  color  of 
plumage.  The  Black  Leghorn  is  mistaken  by  many 
for  the  Black  Minorca,  but  is,  however,  quite  differ- 
ent in  type.  The  Minorca  is  larger  in  size,  has  a 
longer  body,  larger  comb,  and  dark  slate  or  nearly 
black  shanks  and  toes.  The  plumage  of  the  Black 
Leghorn  is  a  rich  glossy  black  throughout.  Comb, 
face  and  wattles,  bright  red  ;  earlobes,  white  ;  and 
shanks  yellow,  or  yellowish  black. 

The  Brown  Leghorn  is  one  of  the  prettiest  as  well 
as  the  most  bred  of  the  Leghorn  varieties.  Tt  is  the 
most  difficult  of  them  all  to  breed  to  feather.  They 
have  merited  the  confidence  of  poultry  lovers  for  a 
long  time  and  their  hardy  constitutions  have  thwarted 
rough  usage  and  promiscuous  interbreeding  to  efface 
their  characteristics.  They  are  a  fixed  breed  and 
their  merits  are  noticeable  from  the  newly  hatched 
chick  to  the  oldest  specimen;  they  are  stamped  with 
the  indelibility  of  royalty  only  to  be  found  in  a  thor- 
oughbred. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  states  that  the 
results  of  the  first  shipment  of  butter  to  the  Eng- 
lish market,  made  experimentally  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  has  not  been  very  satisfactory.  The 
Secretary  says  :  "  It  is  evident  that  unless  the 
retailers  can  be  reached  without  much  extra  expense 
in  transportation,  so  that  better  relative  prices  can 
be  realized,  Eastern  creameries  cannot  yet  af- 
ford to  consider  the  question  of  exporting  their 


SINGLE-COMB    WHITE    LEGHORN  COCK. 


cock,  very  close  In  feather  and  rather  1  products." 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

Showers  and  an  earthquake  have  fully  convinced 
people  that  affairs  have  been  a  little  unsettled  dur- 
ing the  last  week.  Fortunately,  neither  untimely 
showers  nor  seismatic  disturbance  have  been  as  bad 
as  they  might  be,  but  they  have  both  been  unwel- 
come nevertheless.  The  showers  have  extended  from 
the  central  area  of  the  State  northward  both  on  the 
coast  and  the  interior,  while  the  earthquake  area 
was  very  limited,  centering  in  the  coast  valleys 
east  of  Monterey  bay.  Brick  buildings  in  several 
towns  were  injured,  but  no  one  was  injured  except 
in  pocket,  so  far  as  we  have  heard. 

The  showers  were  too  light  and  interspersed  with 
sunshine  to  work  much  injury,  either  to  fruit,  grain 
or  hay,  though  some  loss  has  followed,  chiefly,  how- 
ever, loss  of  time  in  delaying  the  harvesters.  The 
bay  region  had  most  of  its  cherry  crop  marketed,  so 
that  the  rain  probably  did  much  less  damage  than  it 
might  have  worked  a  week  earlier. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m. 
Wednesday,  June  23,  1897,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

.66 

50.40 

51.90 

46.10 

48 

60 

Red  Bluff  

.48 

24.64 

22.43 

25.86 

50 

80 

Sacramento*  

.04 

17.32 

23  23 

20.87 

80 

51 

San  Francisco... 

.19 

23.44 

24.92 

24.13 

48 

66 

Fresno  

T 

10.53 

8.18 

7.48 

52 

84 

San  Luis  Obispo — 

T 

20.74 

17.72 

44 

76 

0.00 

16  85 

9.35 

19.si 

50 

78 

0.00 

11.77 

5.92 

10.54 

56 

70 

0.00 

5.35 

.88 

2.98 

62 

104 

*Up  to  5  P.  M.  June  22;  furnished  by  J.  A.  Barwick. 


The  Free  ITarket  Project. 

In  pursuance  of  the  law  instructing  them  to  es- 
tablish a  free  market  on  the  city  front,  the  Har- 
bor Commissioners  have  set  aside  a  space  on  the  Pa- 
cific dock  and  have  called  upon  the  producers  to 
occupy  it.  If  they  have  taken  any  further  action 
in  the  matter  we  are  not  informed. 

If  this  is  all  they  intend  to  do,  it  is  hardly  up  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law  which  instructs  them  to 
maintain  a  market  sufficient  for  the  massing  of  the 
whole  traffic  of  perishable  products.  This  is  a  trade 
so  large  that  no  small  space  will  accommodate  it, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  at  present  any 
suitable  arrangements  for  a  market  upon  the  plan  as 
required  by  the  law.  Preliminary  to  the  creation  of 
such  a  market  as  the  law  directs,  there  must  be  an 


The  "Rural's"  New  Home. 


This  is  the  last  number  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  that  will  be  issued  from  the  old  office  at  220 
Market  street.  The  next  will  come  from  our  new 
home  in  a  fine  building  recently  erected  by  the  Clark- 
estate  at  3:50  Market  street — one  block  up-street 
from  the  old  location,  illustrated  in  the  above  cut. 
In  connection  with  its  associated  interests  the 
Rural  has  leased  the  top  floor  for  a  term  of  years. 
The  new  location  is  in  all  respects  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  old.  More  space,  better  light,  a 
swift  modern  elevator,  direct  entrance  from  Market 
street — these  are  advantages  which  will,  we  fancy, 
be  appreciated  by  all  who  have  occasion  to  visit  us; 
and  we  hope  there  will  be  many  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past. 

The  publishers  take  this  occasion  to  thank  their 
patrons  for  a  support  which,  beginning  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  has  steadily  kept  pace  with  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  California  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture. In  the  management  of  the  Rural  Press 
there  has  been  at  all  times  a  very  sincere  wish  to  make 
a  journal  at  once  energetic,  clean,  genuine  and  faith- 
ful to  the  interests  of  Pacific  Coast  rural  life.  The 
effort  to  maintain  a  high  standard  has  been  contin- 
uous ;  and  the  measure  of  appreciation  is  manifest  in 
the  necessity  for  more  room  which  now  carries  the 
paper  into  new  and  enlarged  quarters. 


arrangement  of  docks  and  railroad  tracks  by  which 
the  whole  traffic  in  perishable  goods  may  be  massed 
at  a  single  place  and  maintained  for  the  convenience 
of  the  public,  and  this  is  not  the  work  of  a  day  or  of 
a  month.  Competent  engineers  have  estimated  that 
not  less  than  one  year,  and  possibly  a  longer  period, 
is  necessary  to  perfect  the  arrangement  in  its  de- 
tails. It  is  possible  that  a  beginniug  may  be  made 
in  a  limited  space  at  Pacific  dock,  but  we  very  much 
doubt  it;  indeed,  we  suspect  that  a  small  market 
will  be  no  better  than  no  market  at  all,  for  it  cannot 
possibly  afford  the  facilities  either  for  those  who  pro- 
duce and  sell  or  for  those  who  buy  and  consume. 

We  trust  there  are  to  be  no  half-way  measures  in 
this  undertaking.  One  thing  is  certain:  The  pro- 
ducers of  the  State  will  not  accept  any  direct  re- 
sponsibility in  the  administration  of  the  market,  be 
it  large  or  small,  for  this  is  a  duty  expressly  de- 
volved by  legislative  act  on  the  Harbor  Commission. 
In  the  meantime  the  sentiment  favoring  the  market 
is  rapidly  spreading;  bodies  representative  of  pro- 
ducers in  various  parts  of  the  State  are  taking  cog- 
nizance, and  by  resolution  are  formally  calling  upon 
the  Commissioners  to  do  their  duty  in  the  matter. 
The  Farmers'  Club  of  San  Francisco — a  report  of 
whose  meeting  appeared  in  these  columns  two  weeks 
ago  held  another  meeting  on  Monday  night,  the 
spirit  of  which  was  in  Hue  with  the  resolution  passed 
and  printed  in  these  columns  two  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Griffin's  Observations  in  Foreign 
Countries. 

In  November  of  last  year  Mr.  W.  M.  Griffin,  of  the 
well-known  fruit  house  of  Griffin,  Skelley  &  Co.,  set 
out  westward  from  the  Golden  Gate  to  make  a  tour 
of  the  world,  chiefly  for  recreation  and  pleas- 
ure, but  with  incidental  plans  of  observation  and 
investigation  of  matters  relative  to  the  fruit  in- 
terest in  this  State.  The  trip  terminated  on  Wednes- 
day of  last  week,  when  Mr.  Griffin  returned  to  his 
home  at  Alameda  by  way  of  New  York  and  the  over- 
land route.  He  circumnavigated  the  globe  in  seven 
months,  taking  time  by  the  way  to  see  many  of  its 
wonders  and  to  study  some  of  its  commercial  condi- 
tions. 

In  the  Orient  there  is  no  outlook  for  California 
fruit.  There  is  a  foreign  population  in  China  which 
may  buy  in  a  small  way,  and  there  is  a  large  popula- 


tion in  Australia  who  are  just  now  buyers  to  some 
extent  of  our  products  ;  but  the  soil  and  climate  of 
their  own  land  are  congenial  to  fruit  growing,  and 
the  time  will  very  soon  be  at  hand  when  all  their 
wants  will  be  supplied  from  their  own  orchards,  be- 
sides a  surplus  for  export. 

Mr.  Griffin  visited  Spain,  Italy  and  the  lemon- pro- 
ducing isles  ;  saw  the  fruit  districts  in  France  and 
spent  considerable  time  in  Germany.  In  the  last- 
named  country,  as  everybody  knows,  a  moderate 
trade  in  California  fruits  has  recently  sprung  up, 
and  it  is  going  in  time,  Mr.  Griffin  thinks,  to  make  a 
very  considerable  figure  in  the  annual  demand  upon 
California  orchards.  But  he  was  greatly  displeased 
to  discover  that  some  dealers  (mostly  Eastern  men, 
be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  our  State),  had  sent  into 
the  German  market  a  vast  amount  of  poor  and  al- 
most worthless  goods.  He  found  dealers  very  gener- 
ally disposed  to  criticise  the  California  product,  and, 
when  they  showed  the  stuff  which  had  been  furnished 
them,  he  was  not  disposed  to  find  fault.  A  few  deal- 
ers, with  better  judgment  and  higher  regard  for  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  business,  had  supplied  a 
first-class  line  of  goods,  and  these  were  universally 
commended,  and  their  policy  will  lead  to  the  contin- 
uation of  the  business. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Griffin,  "  there  is  not  going 
to  be  any  great  big  market  in  Germany  at  high 
prices.  The  country  cannot  afford  and  will  not  buy 
our  goods  at  extravagant  prices,  and  there  is  no  use 
trying  to  sell  unless  we  can  reach  the  German  con- 
sumer on  something  like  the  basis  of  prices  which 
has  prevailed  during  the  last  season.  Above  all," 
said  Mr.  Griffin,  " is  the  necessity  for  judicious  and 
honest  methods  of  dealing  and  the  sending  to  cash 
customers  only  of  a  class  of  goods  calculated  by 
their  merits  to  commend  themselves  both  to  dealers 
and  consumers." 

On  the  whole,  as  a  result  of  his  around-the-workl 
observations,  Mr.  Griffin  comes  home  encouraged  for 
the  future  of  the  fruit  interest  in  California.  There 
are  possibly  markets  here  and  there  over  the  world 
which,  if  carefully  nursed,  will  go  a  good  ways 
toward  consuming  our  excess  fruit ;  and  if  the  prices 
to  be  had  in  foreign  countries  are  not  great  they 
will  at  least  yield  something,  and  they  will  help 
largely  toward  the  annual  cleanup  of  our  fruit,  which 
is  so  desirable  for  the  maintenance  of  a  steady  and 
wholesome  market. 

Mr.  Griffin  returns  in  perfect  health,  refreshed 
and  invigorated.by  the  journey,  but,  like  a  good  busi- 
ness man,  very  ready  and  glad  to  settle  down  to  the 
routine  of  his  season's  work. 


Preparing  for  the  State  Fair. 

A  meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  Board  was 
held  at  Sacramento  on  the  18th  inst.,  at  which 
Director  Chase  was  unanimously  elected  president. 
Director  J.  W.  Wilson  was  elected  superintendent  of 
park,  and  Director  Mathews  superintendent  of  pa- 
vilion. The  president  appointed  the  following  com- 
mittees: 

Executive — Cox,  Spreckles,  Mackey,  Wilson  and 
Terry;  finance — Boggs,  Cox,  Mathews,  Land,  and 
the  president;  printing  and  publication — Land,  Fox, 
the  president,  and  the  secretary;  library — Gerd, 
Covey,  the  president,  and  the  secretary;  speed  pro- 
gramme— Fox,  Covey,  Spreckles,  Wilson,  and  the 
secretary.  John  A.  Stanton  of  San  Francisco  was 
elected  superintendent  of  the  art  department. 

The  dates  for  the  State  Fair  were  officially  fixed 
from  September  Oth  to  18th,  two  weeks.  The  pre- 
mium list  was  taken  up  and  considered,  and  the  fol- 
lowing changes  were  ordered.  The  Dairy  Depart- 
ment premiums  were  referred  to  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Director  Boggs  and  Secretary  Smith.  The 
offer  from  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer- 
ica to  duplicate  all  premiums  won  by  cattle  of  that 
class  was  accepted.  In  the  Swine  Department  it 
was  ordered  that  the  name  and  number  of  all  classes 
be  placed  on  the  entry  card,  and  that  all  animals  be 
required  to  be  registered  in  their  respective  herd- 
books.  Additional  premiums  were  offered  for  wire 
fencing.  In  the  Horticultural  Department  an  addi- 
tional premium  was  ordered  for  the  best  variety  of 
dried  prunes.  A  special  premium  of  $25  was  added 
for  the  best  formula  for  preserving  fruit  for  exhi- 
bition purposes.  With  these  few  changes  the  pre- 
mium list  remains  the  same  as  in  1896. 

The  speed  committee  formulated  the  following  trot- 
ting and  pacing  programme: 

First  day — Occident  stake,  2:40  class  trot,  purse 
$000;  2.T7  class  pace,  purse  $800. 

Second  day — Two-year  old  trotting  stake  closed; 
2:24  class  trot,  purse,  $600;  three-year-old  pace,  free 
for  all,  purse  $600;  three-year-old  trot,  2:25  class, 
closed. 

Third  day — Three-year-old  pace,  2:30  class,  closed; 
2:17  class  trot,  purse  $800;  2:14  class  pace,  purse 
$800. 

Fourth  day — $3000  guarantee  stake,  closed;  three- 
year-old  pace,  2:25  class,  closed;  2:30  class  trot, 
purse  $600. 

Fifth  day— 2:21  class  trot,  purse  $800;  2:19  class 
trot,  purse  $800;  2:20  class  pace,  purse  $600. 

Sixth  day — 2:15  class  trot,  purse  $1000;  2:13  class 
trot,  purse  $1000;  2:10  class  pace,  purse  $1000;  Stan- 
ford stake,  closed. 

Entrance  fee  was  fixed  at  five  per  cent,  with  an 
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additional  5  per  cent  from  winners  of  money. 
Entries  closes  August  1st. 

It  was  ordered  that  races  begin  on  the  first  day 
of  the  fair  with  a  trotting  card,  and  that  trotting 
and  running  races  alternate  each  day  thereafter. 
The  usual  admission  tickets  for  the  current  year  will 
be  adhered  to,  except  that  a  soccial  coupon  ticket 
of  twelve  coupons  will  be  sold  for  $3  for  admission  to 
pavilion  only. 

Spread  of  Orchard  Pests  by  Careless  Trans- 
portation Methods. 

The  Stockton  Mail  reports  that  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  County  Board  of  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioners the  quarantine  guardian  of  San  Joaquin, 
Wash  Tucker,  will  ask  that  notices  be  served  on  the 
two  steamboat  companies  requiring  them  to  detain 
fruit  received  at  their  Stockton  wharves  until  it  can 
be  inspected.  The  object  is  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  fruit  pests  from  the  San  Francisco  markets. 
Mr.  Tucker,  who  was  engaged  in  the  orchard  busi- 
ness at  Vacaville  for  ten  years,  and  who  is  thor- 
oughly posted  on  "bugs,"  says  that  there  are  a 
number  of  places  in  the  city  which  are  affected  worse 
than  any  in  the  country.  Outside  the  town  the 
orchards  are  new  ones,  as  a  general  thing,  and  are 
comparatively  free  from  scale.  It  is  in  the  old  and 
neglected  places  that  the  insects  are  mainly  found. 
Some  of  them  make  their  homes  on  trees  of  all  sorts, 
ornamental  as  well  as  fruit  trees,  and  even  on  rose 
bushes.  Spraying  is  much  neglected  in  San  Joaquin, 
few  orchards  being  provided  with  spray  pumps, 
although  to  raise  good  fruit  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  spray  the  trees.  "Considerable  fruit  arriv- 
ing here  from  San  Francisco  is  covered  with  scale," 
remarked  Mr.  Tucker  to  a  Mail  reporter.  "I  don't 
like  to  interfere  with  the  importers  on  whose  hands 
the  goods  are  thrown,  but  I  shall  have  to.  I  saw 
some  oranges  the  other  day  that  were  covered  with 
gray  scale,  and  any  more  arriving  here  of  the  same 
kind  will  be  ordered  returned." 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  of  State  Weather  Service  Report,  J.  A.  Bauwick,  Ob- 
server, up  to  June  S!!st. 


Tehama  (Vina).— Rain  has  done  no  good  and  but  little  damage. 
(Corning)— Harvesting  has  been  delayed.  Wheat  so  far  is  yielding 
about  six  sacks  to  the  acre  and  barley  six  to  ten  sacks  per  acre 

Butte  (Gridley).— Wheat  and  barley  output  far  from  satisfactory. 
In  some  sections  an  average  crop  is  being  harvested,  but  in  the  ma- 
jority of  places  this  is  not  the  case. 

Colusa  (Maxwell).— Harvest  output  is  better  than  was  expected. 
(Grand  Island)— Grain  is  much  shrunken. 

Yuba  (Wheatland).— Prospects  of  a  large  hop  crop  along  Bear 
river  are  growing  less  every  day.  The  crop  will  be  short  nearly  20 
per  cent.  The  prospects  for  quality  are  good.  (Smartsville)— The 
grasshoppers  are  doing  considerable  damage  to  small  gardens  and 
orchards  on  the  plains  south  of  this  place. 

Placer  (Lincolo).— Wheat  is  turning  out  somewhat  better  than 
was  anticipated,  yet  it  will  be  a  short  crop. 

Sacramento  (Gait).— Buckwheat  promises  to  be  a  good  crop  this 
year.  (Folsom)— The  output  of  fruit  will  be  enormous— exceeding 
that  of  any  other  year.  (Sacramento)— The  rainfall  Saturday  night 
was  not  enough  to  lay  the  dust  for  an  hour  and  no  damage  has  been 
done  to  crops.   Barley,  fair.   Wheat  yield  will  be  fair. 

Yolo  (Woodland).— Grasshoppers  are  doing  considerable  damage. 
(Davisville)— Grain  is  turning  out  better  than  expected,  though  the 
crop  will  fall  short  about  fifty  per  cent  of  an  average,  and  in  all 
cases  it  is  below  the  standard  in  quality. 

Napa  (St.  Helena).— The  grape  crop  is  the  best  in  years;  other 
fruits  doing  well. 

Sonoma  (Healdsburg).— Crops  are  doing  very  well;  rain  has  done 
but  little,  if  any,  damage. 

Santa  Clara  (Santa  Clara).— Orchardists  are  preparing  for  a 
great  rush  when  apricots  ripen.  It  is  doubtful  whether  sufficient 
help  can  be  found  in  the  valley  to  save  the  crop  should  it  ripen  very 
rapidly.  (San  Jose)— The  cool  %veather  is  very  favorable  to  the 
prune  crop.   No  harm  has  been  done  by  the  showers. 

San  Benito  (Hollister).— Barley  will  turn  out  well.  Apple  crop  is 
light,  as  the  codlin  moth  is  doing  great  injury.  There  will  be  a  fair 
cropof  Bartlett  pears,  but  the  Winter  Nelis  will  not  yield  more  than 
one-half  a  crop.   Prunes  are  better  than  expected. 

San  Joaquin  (Lodi).— Wheat  is  filling  out  quite  well.  Barley  yield 
will  not  be  an  average.  (New  Hope)— There  will  be  an  average  crop 
of  wheat  and  barley,  the  grain  will  be  plump  and  of  good  quality. 
Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  looking  well. 

Stanislaus  (Turlock)— .Rye  is  turning  out  from  a  half  to  two 
and  a  half  sacks  to  the  acre,  wheat  (summer-fallow)  from  seven 
to  fourteen  sacks  to  the  acre.  Winter  sown  has  not  been  harvested 
yet.  Barley  will  probably  turn  out  from  two  to  six  sacks  to  the 
acre. 

Fresno  (McMullen).— Some  wheat  is  yielding  eight  sacks  per  acre 
and  some  as  low  as  two  sacks  per  acre.  Fruit  crop  not  as  good  as 
was  expected;  grapes  are  dropping  and  so  are  peaches.  Vine  hop- 
pers are  quite  bad.  Wheat  harvest  has  begun  before  barley  harvest, 
which  is  unusual.  (Auberry)—  Prospects  of  peaches  fair.  No  other 
fruit  worth  mentioning  here. 

Tulare  (Hanford).— The  crops  all  round  can  be  said  to  be  about  as 
good  as  last  year.  The  first  carload  of  dried  apricots  were  shipped 
from  this  point  on  the  18th;  the  crop  will  be  better  than  was  antici- 
pated.   (Monson)— Wheat  will  harvest  from  four  to  twelve  sacks. 

Monterey  (Carneros).— All  the  best  of  the  wheat.oais  and  barley 
crop  hereabouts  has  been  left  for  grain  this  year,  leaving  very  little 
for  hay.  (Castroville)— In  many  places  throughout  the  valley,  the 
beet  crop  will  be  a  failure  this  season,  while  in  others  it  is  all  that 
could  be  desired.  In  a  number  of  places  where  the  beets  failed  to 
come  up,  beans  have  been  planted  in  order  that  some  kind  of  a  crop 
might  be  raised.  (Monterey)— There  is  danger  that  the  last  rains 
will  do  some  damage  to  fruit  and  grain. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (Paso  Robles).— Weather  quite  cool  and  foggy, 
and  grain  still  remains  in  fair  condition.  Highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures 94°  and  46°. 


Gleanings. 


The  Senate  has  reduced  the  duty  on  wines,  as  provided  in 
the  Dingley  bill  when  reported  to  the  House,  but  Senator 
White  expresses  the  opinion  that  later  on  the  original  figures 
will  be  restored. 

Pure  food  is  to  be  a  feature  of  the  coming  Mechanics'  Fair 
iD  San  Francisco.  A  chemist  will  be  engaged  to  pass  upon  all 
offerings  in  the  food  line,  and  only  absolutely  pure  goods  will 
be  permitted  to  be  exhibited. 

Information  is  asked  by  a  reader  of  the  Rural  Press  of 
Denis  and  John  Fox,  brothers,  born  in  Wicklow,  Ireland,  who 
left  Canada  for  the  West  about  1849,  and  who  are  or  were  en- 
gaged in  fruit  farming  and  stock  raising  in  some  part  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  Washington  to  suspend  the 
vexatious  rules  which  govern  the  export  of  sheep,  in  so  far  as 
to  permit  the  shipment  of  sheep  from  San  Francisco  to  Aus- 
tralia without  detention  for  inspection.   This  effort  is  being 


made  upon  the  appeal  of  Australian  buyers  of  sheep,  who  have 
been  greatly  annoyed  and  injured  by  the  workings  of  the 
stringent  export  rules.  They  are  willing  to  take  the  risk  of 
importing  American  sheep  diseases  rather  than  suffer  the 
vexations  of  delay. 

Suggestions  on  Qualifications  of  Horticultu- 
ral Commissioners. 

Boards  of  Supervisors  of  certain  counties,  con- 
templating action  under  the  new  law  regulating  the 
appointment  of  Horticultural  Commissioners,  have 
decided  to  require  higher  qualifications  than  hereto- 
fore for  these  positions.  They  have  naturally  looked 
to  the  State  University  for  counsel,  and  it  will  be 
well  for  us  who,  as  instructors  in  horticulture,  ento- 
mology and  plant  diseases,  are  the  persons  in  the 
University  most  directly  concerned  in  the  matter  to 
publicly  express  our  views. 

No  official  statement  of  the  attitude  and  policy  of 
the  University  can  be  made  without  action  by  the 
Academic  Council,  approved  by  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents, so  that  what  follows  is  only  to  be  considered 
as  an  expression  of  personal  opinions. 

While  not  desiring  to  say  anything  against  those 
who  have  honestly  served  the  people  in  the  capacity 
of  Horticultural  Commissioners  in  the  past,  still  no 
one  can  doubt  that  the  money  expended  is  sufficient 
to  secure,  in  most  cases,  men  with  much  greater 
technical  knowledge  and  ability. 

We  would  be  the  last  to  contend  that  scientific 
knowledge  includes  all  the  requirements  necessary 
for  a  Horticultural  Commissioner,  but  there  are 
some  items  of  scientific  attainments  without  which  it 
is  impossible  to  properly  fulfill  the  functions  of  the 
office. 

Good  judgment  and  common  sense,  together  with 
firmness  and  integrity,  insuring  a  just,  conscientious 
and  impartial  enforcement  of  the  laws,  are  essential 
in  a  good  officer,  but,  in  addition  to  these,  and 
equally  important,  are  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  various  classes  of  insects  and  fungi  injuring 
fruit  crops,  or  liable  to  injure  them,  the  ability  to 
understand  and  use  scientific  monographs  treating 
the  same,  and  sufficient  skill  in  microscopical  and 
microtomical  technique  to  make  careful  and  scientifi- 
cally accurate  observations  in  these  subjects. 

Such  attainments  are  none  too  high,  since  the 
compensation,  $4  per  day  and  expenses,  is  as  much 
as  is  paid  our  high  school  teachers,  of  whom  we  de- 
mand very  high  qualifications.  The  requirements  of 
these  two  positions  are  very  different,  and  a  person 
well  fitted  for  one  may  be  totally  unfitted  for  the 
other,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  equally  rigid  tests 
of  competency  should  not  be  demanded  in  both  cases. 
It  would  seem  a  matter  beyond  dispute  that  as  the 
salary  and  responsibility  of  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioners is  about  the  same  as  that  of  high  school 
teachers  they  should  be  required  to  present  equally 
high  qualifications. 

It  is  time  that  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  began  to 
realize  that  their  responsibility  to  the  people  is  as 
great  in  this  matter  as  is  that  of  School  Directors 
in  the  appointment  of  High  School  teachers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  the  responsibility  for  the  appoint- 
ments in  both  cases  rests  with  the  local  authorities, 
and  the  University  can  in  no  way  assume  it.  The 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  have  al- 
ways stood  ready  to  render  every  assistance  in  their 
power  to  raise  up  and  maintain  high  standards  for 
teachers,  and  the  same  can  be  confidently  expected 
in  regard  to  the  matter  of  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioners. 

For  the  present  there  is  no  provision  for  the  official 
recommendation  of  the  University  for  Horticultural 
Commissioners  like  that  which  is  given  for  High 
School  teachers,  nor  has  any  policy  been  formulated 
as  to  requirements  for  such  recommendations,  but 
should  this  arrangement  be  made  it  can  be  safely 
said  that  the  University  will  stand  for  the  highest 
grade  of  scholarship  and  attainments  as  a  basis  of 
practical  efficiency. 

It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  there  are  not 
enough  persons  available  at  the  present  time  pos- 
sessing sufficiently  high  qualifications  for  this  office. 
This  is  only  true  because  the  young  men  in  this  State 
have  considered  the  office  one  dependent  on  political 
influence  instead  of  on  real  ability,  and  have  not, 
therefore,  considered  it  one  worthy  of  the  careful 
thorough  training  which  they  undertake  for  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching.  As  soon  as  the  Supervisors 
raise  the  office  to  the  position  in  which  the  School 
Directors  have  placed  their  High  School  service, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  competent  candidates. 

This  scarcity  of  good  available  men  for  these  offices 
is  no  excuse  for  not  at  once  raising  the  standard. 
There  are  a  good  many  men  who  are  fully  competent, 
men  of  ability  and  experience,  who  could  be  obtained 
for  the  salary  offered.  All  the  counties  will  not 
change  their  policy  in  the  matter  of  Horticultural 
Commissioners  at  once,  and  there  will  undoubtedly 
be  plenty  of  trained  men  as  fast  as  they  are  de- 
manded. 

California  is  paying  liberally  for  the  protection  of 
her  fruit  interests  and  can  have  the  best  service  if 
the  Supervisors  will  properly  raise  the  standard. 

E.  J.  Wickson. 

C.  W.  Woodwortu. 


Why  Sheep  Should  Advance. 

The  air  seems  to  be  filled  with  prophesy  of  better 
times  for  sheep  in  this  country.  The  anticipation  is 
not  based  upon  tariff  considerations  affecting  wool 
prices,  but  for  other  aspects  of  the  case.  A  con- 
densed review  of  the  subject  was  recently  prepared 
for  the  Breeders'  Gazette  by  John  A.  Craig,  the  sheep 
expert  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  holds 
that  if  we  consider  the  supply,  the  demand,  the 
prices  and  the  profits  that  have  resulted  the  past 
year,  the  position  of  the  industry  at  this  time  will  be 
made  evident.  In  addition  there  is  another  feature 
that  calls  for  fuller  consideration,  and  that  is  the 
fact  that  the  industry  is  on  a  much  wider  basis  than 
it  ever  has  been.  At  no  time  in  America's  history 
have  so  many  classes  of  men  shared  in  the  prospects 
of  prosperity  in  this  industry  as  in  the  present;  as 
the  farmer,  the  ranchman  and  the  breeder  are  all 
likely  to  participate  in  it. 

Consider  the  Supply.— In  February,  1867,  the  Uni- 
ted States  had  39,385,386  head  of  sheep;  January, 
1897,  there  were  about  36,818,643.  Thirty  years  ago 
the  United  States  had  more  sheep  than  she  has  to- 
day. Since  1872  the  number  of  sheep  increased 
until  it  reached  the  highest  point  in  our  history, 
namely,  50,626,626  in  1884,  and  since  that  year  the 
reduction  has  been  almost  uniform. 

Consider  the  Demand. — In  1867  we  had  more  sheep 
than  we  have  now,  and  only  about  one-half  of  the 
population.  At  that  time  the  population  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  about  35,000,000,  and  to-day  it  may 
be  estimated  to  be  70,000,000.  And  all  these  people 
are  eating  mutton  to-day  to  a  greater  extent  than 
ever  before.  Mutton  is  now  a  required  article  of 
food  among  the  American  people,  and  they  demand 
it.  This  population  is  a  fixture  to  be  fed,  and  the 
sheep  and  the  lambs  are  in  demand  for  this  purpose. 

Consider  the  Prices. — The  supply  being  short,  the  de- 
mand strong,  what  could  be  a  surer  sequel  than  for 
prices  to  be  high?  When  bunches  of  1,000  and  2,000 
head  of  lambs  bring  six  cents  per  pound,  as  they 
have  in  Chicago  this  spring,  it  would  seem  that  the 
market  is  prepared  to  take  a  great  many  at  satisfac- 
tory prices.  These  prices  are  specially  favorable  for 
the  ranchman  and  the  feeder  of  Western  stock.  On 
the  other  hand  spring  lambs  of  fifty  pounds  weight 
have  been  reported  at  from  six  to  eleven  cents  per 
pound  in  Chicago,  and  I  have  a  number  of  reports 
from  farmers  receiving  six  cents  for  spring  lambs  in 
their  local  markets,  and  we  can  report  the  same  as 
a  local  price.  These  prices  are  specially  favorable 
to  the  farmer  and  the  feeder  in  the  Central  States 
who  cannot  rear  matured  lambs  as  cheap  as  his 
brother  farther  West. 

Consider  the  Profits. — The  prices  alone  are  not  to  be 
relied  on  to  indicate  the  profits,  as  there  is  the  cost 
of  production  to  be  considered.  The  low  price  of 
such  foods  as  the  sheep-feeder  needs  is  general. 
Corn,  oats,  bran,  oil-meal  and  others  are  very  cheap, 
so  that  a  pound  of  mutton  can  be  made  cheaper  to- 
day than  for  many  years  past.  Of  course  the  farmer 
who  raises  his  grain  does  not  find  much  consolation 
in  this,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  must  stand  to  the  credit 
of  the  sheep  industry  none  the  less,  for  it  is  likely  the 
most  profitable  outlet  for  farm  grains  at  the  present 
time.  With  such  an  unusual  combination  of  factors 
— small  supply,  high  prices,  cheap  foods  and  several 
outlets  for  the  product — it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
anything  further  as  to  the  profits  and  the  probabil- 
ity of  their  permanency. 

Consider  the  Diversified  Markets. — A  feature  of  the 
sheep  farming  of  to-day  in  comparison  with  that  of 
some  years  ago,  is  the  different  outlets  that  exist  in 
the  present  market.  Formerly  the  ranchman  com- 
peted with  the  central  feeder,  but  recent  develop- 
ments have  resulted  in  a  change  in  the  time  that 
these  men  send  their  product  to  market.  The  shep- 
herd in  the  farming  States  will  find  that  he  can  make 
the  most  money  from  early  lambs  put  on  the  market 
from  April  to  July.  The  demand  for  the  light  lamb 
that  is  not  over  eighty  pounds  or  so  at  maturity  gives 
the  ranchman  a  free  field  in  supplying  that  trade,  as 
the  lamb  that  is  finished  on  the  abundant  feed  of  the 
central  districts  must  weigh  much  more  than  that  or 
it  will  not  pay  for  its  shelter  and  care.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  the  ranchman  can  grow  a  lamb  to 
eighty  pounds  cheaper  than  the  farmer  feeder,  pro- 
vided he  has  his  time  to  do  it,  his  faculties  for  pro- 
ducing early-maturing  lambs  are  much  better. 

The  Breeder. — Waiting  on  the  prosperity  of  these 
men  there  are  the  breeders  of  pure-bred  sheep.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  time  when  the  breeder  had  a 
brighter  outlook.  A  great  many  in  past  years  went 
into  mutton  sheep  largely  because  it  was  a  new  line 
of  work,  and  they  thought  they  saw  exaggerated 
profits  in  it,  but  now  the  consuming  market  is  back- 
ing the  industry  in  a  way  that  it  never  has  done  pre- 
vious to  this  time,  and  this  is  sure  to  bring  profits  to 
all  who  can  conduct  their  business  along  the  required 
lines.  The  wool  industry  I  have  purposely  omitted 
to  discuss,  but  it  may  be  said  without  any  feeling  of 
hesitancy  that  the  price  of  wool  will  not  be  lower  for 
many  years  than  it  has  been  until  recently.  Leaving 
this  out  of  consideration,  it  seems  that  the  sheep  in- 
dustry is  on  such  a  sure  foundation  that  only 
extreme  rashness  in  embarking  in  it  can  undermine 
it. 
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Butte. 

Gbidlev  Cannery  will  Run.— It  has  been  rumored  time 
and  again  that  the  Gridley  cannery  would  not  be  placed  in 
operation  this  year,  but  this,  like  a  great  many  other  rumors, 
had  no  foundation.  Some  trouble  was  experienced  at  first  in 
settling  up  the  business,  but  all  that  has  been  overcome,  and 
It  may  now  be  definitely  stated  that  the  cannery  will  run 
this  year,  and,  unless  some  unforseen  circumstance  intervenes 
to  prevent,  will  put  up  a  much  larger  pack  than  last  season.— 
Gridley  Herald. 

Fresno. 

Beet  Experiment  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.— Forty- 
nine  persons  around  Fresno  planted  small  patches  of  sugar 
beets  this  spring  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  with  the 
soil  in  that  county  and  finding  out  whether  it  is  adapted  to 
the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet.  In  addition  to 
these  the  Expositor  tells  these  facts  concerning  this  new  in- 
dustry: Mr.  Pickett,  manager  of  the  Laguna  de  Tache 
grant,  planted  twenty  acres  to  beets  this  spring.  The  land 
selected  for  the  experiment  was  rich  bottom  land.  The  re- 
sults so  far  are  very  satisfactory.  The  beets  are  healthy  and 
show  good  bottom.  The  great  difficulty  experienced  hasjbeen 
with  the  grass.  It  chokes  the  young  beets,  and  on  part  of  the 
patch  has  destroyed  them  entirely.  Where  the  grass  has 
been  kept  down,  however,  the  results  have  been  as  de- 
scribed. 

Footiull  Hon  Farming.— A  foothill  hog  farmer  in  Fresno 
county  thought  he  saw  great  wealth  in  hogs,  and  decided  to 
sell  cattle  and  buy  a  pig  of  proper  pedigree  as  the  head  of  the 
porcine  family  and  go  into  the  business.  He  owned  quite  a 
tract  of  foothill  land  that  was  mostly  steep  and  covered  with 
chaparral,  wild  sage  and  brush  on  the  hillsides  and  live  oaks 
along  the  water  courses.  The  hogs  found  plenty  of  edible 
roots  in  the  brush,  plenty  of  acorns  in  the  open  land  and 
plenty  of  pure  water  in  the  canyons.  They  nestled  at  night 
in  the  heavy  beds  of  dry  leaves  in  cosy  nooks,  ate,  drank  and 
grew  fat  and  multiplied  exceedingly.  They  learned  to  love 
solitude  and  spurn  human  society.  When  the  boss  rode  the 
range  looking  for  hogs,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  where 
they  had  been,  but  they  were  so  retiring  that  he  could  seldom 
tell  where  they  were  when  he  was  looking  for  them.  If  he 
ran  onto  them  unawares  in  the  open  they  snorted  like  horses 
and  ran  like  deer,  and  within  twenty  minutes  the  brush 
ceased  to  crackle  in  the  distance,  and  the  solitude  of  the  hills 
was  broken  only  by  humming  bees  and  calling  quails.  Finally 
it  dawned  upon  the  owner  that  he  must  have  a  great  many 
hogs  on  that  640  acre  tract,  but  that  he  could  not  put  his 
hand  on  them  when  he  wanted  them.  They  persistently  re- 
tired to  the  brush,  and  he  reluctantly  retired  to  his  house 
down  at  the  mouth  of  the  canyon.  He  catches  a  hog  occasion- 
ally with  his  rifle  and  views  a  herd  across  the  canyon  with 
a  spyglass  sometimes,  but  otherwise  is  not  on  speaking  terms 
with  them.  He  sent  his  dog  into  the  brush  after  them  once, 
but  he  never  came  back.  Horses  smell  of  the  pasture  where 
the  hogs  have  been,  and  go  and  lean  their  heads  over  the 
fence.  His  cows  dine  principally  on  the  brush,  and  the  hogs 
have  things  their  own  way.  The  owner  says  hog  raising  in 
this  section  is  not  a  profitable  industry.— Los  Angeles  Herald. 
Los  Angeles. 

Value  of  Late  Oranges.— The  attention  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia is  being  directed  to  the  commercial  value  of  a  very  late 
orange  that  will  be  in  condition  to  ship  East,  in  say  late  May 
and  June,  when  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  get  excellent  oranges 
from  home  or  abroad.  Recently  in  New  York,  as  bigh  as 
$5. 12  per  box  was  paid  for  Mediterranean  Sweets  from  Cali- 
fornia, a  price  higher  perhaps  than  was  received  for  the  gen- 
eral run  of  Washington  Navels.  The  Navel  is  a  very  early 
orange,  and  where  grown  in  northern  California  can  be  mar- 
keted from  November  15th  to  January  1st,  when  prices  are 
highest.  When  grown  in  southern  California,  however,  the 
Navel  is  not  ready  for  shipment  until  the  middle  or  end  of 
December,  and  from  that  time  on  it  comes  in  competition  with 
fine  oranges  from  other  localities.  Hence,  the  attention 
southern  California  is  commencing  to  devote  to  late  oranges. 
In  time,  doubtless,  she  mill  wake  no  attempt  to  compete  with 
this  end  of  the  State  in  early  citrus  fruits,  but  confine  her  ef- 
forts to  the  covering  of  the  market  after  we  have  withdrawn 
from  it.— Sacramento  Bee. 

Wm.  T.  Lyons,  of  La  Cresenta,  is  preparing  a  book  on  the 
treatment  of  garden  flowers. 

Mendocino. 

Wool  Sale  at  Uriah.— Wool  sale  day  was  a  lively  one  in 
Ukiah  Tuesday.  Over  1000  bales  were  sold.  A  number  of 
buyers  were  present,  among  whom  was  S.  Pinschower  of  this 
place,  the  Dispatch-Democrat  paying  him  the  following  com- 
pliment: "Thirty  packages  of  mohair  were  offered  and  all 
bought  by  Mr.  S.  Pinschower,  who  is  a  very  agreeable  buyer 
to  deal  w'ith,  and  never  keeps  the  seller  long  in  suspense. 
The  mohair  brought  20  cents."  The  choicest  wool  brought  13 
cents,  and  the  lower  grades  were  sold  at  11  cents.  Mr.  Pin- 
schower bought  250  bales.  The  highest  price  paid  is  a  trifle 
higher  than  was  paid  last  year.—  Cloverdale  Review. 

Monterey. 

Spreckels'  Steam  Plows.— The  inhabitants  of  England  evi- 
dently think  California  is  an  unbroken  wilderness,  where  the 
comforts  of  civilization  are  unknown.  The  mammoth  steel 
plows  which  were  recently  shipped  to  Mr.  Spreckels  at  this 
point  from  Leeds,  England,  were  accompanied  by  evidence  to 
this  effect.  Inside  the  boxes  containing  the  plows  and  en- 
gines were  found  all  the  component  parts  of  a  cook  house 
ready  to  be  put  together  at  the  shortest  notice,  cooking  uten- 
sils, mattresses,  comforts,  pillows,  etc.  The  articles  were  not 
expected  by  the  consignees  and  their  appearance  can  only  be 
accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  shippers  supposed 
them  to  be  necessarv.  The  plows  and  engines  are  very  large 
and  heavy,  each  outfit  weighing  ninety  tons.  The  plows  are 
operated  by  cables  running  between  the  engines  which  are 
placed  1300  feet  apart  and  make  a  furrow  nearly  two  feet  in 
depth.— Salinas  Index. 

Orange. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Fullerton  Walnut  Growers'  As- 
sociation was  held  last  week,  when  the  following  Board  of 
Directors  were  elected :  H.  G.  Wilshire,  Sydmer  Ross,  B.  F. 
Porter,  S.  F.  Daniels  and  A.  T.  Pendleton.— Anaheim  Gazette. 

A  fruit  cannery  agitation  is  on  at  Santa  Ana,  under  the 
co-operative  principle. 

Poultry  Matters.— President  M.  T.  Bundy  of  the  Orange 
County  Poultry  Association  is  promoting  a  poultry  show,  to  be 
held  at  Santa  Ana  the  first  week  in  December.  "  It  is  a  la- 
mentable fact,  he  says,  that  but  comparatively  healthy 
fowls  are  to  be  found  in  the  southern  end  of  the  State. 
Therefore,  he  argues,  the  best  results  from  this  important 
branch  of  industrv  are  rarely  attained.  To  the  humble  hen 
and  to  a  score  of  other  illogical  causes  are  failures  in  poultry 
culture  attributed,  when  in  nine  cases  in  ten  the  lack  of 
proper  care  in  handling  the  chickens  and  inexperience  are  the 
real  causes  why  failure  rather  than  success  crowns  the  efforts 
of  the  breeder.  There  are,  says  Mr.  Bundy,  some  1500  men 
and  women  engaged  in  thoroughbred  poultry  raising  in  south- 
ern California.  *  *  *  It  is  estimated,  Mr.  Bundy  says,  by 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  that  over  08,000,000  is  annu- 
ally spent  East  for  poultry  and  eggs.  If  the  industry  was 
better  understood  here  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  such  a 


heavy  importation,  or  indeed  none  at  all.  The  California 
chicken  farmer  has  the  advantage  of  being  on  the  spot.  He 
has  no  long  distance  freight  bills  to  pay.  His  eggs  may  be 
put  on  the  market  at  less  expense  than  those  of  his  Eastern 
competitor;  likewise  his  poultry.  Well-bred,  well-fed,  well- 
cared  for  hens  in  California  are  a  paying  investment.  There 
is  no  reason  why  California  should  buy  eggs  of  Kansas  and 
broilers  in  Iowa.  Cut  off  this  annual  outgo  of  $3,000,000  and 
see  if  times  are  quite  as  hard  as  they  are  now." 

Sacramento. 

Eastern*  Fresh  Fruit  Market. — The  Record-Union  of  the 
19th  Inst,  thus  comments  on  the  fresh  fruit  situation  in  rela- 
tion to  Eastern  shipments :  "Local  fruit  men  give  several 
reasons  for  the  low  prices  being  paid  for  fruit,  one  being  that 
the  weather  for  the  month  of  June  all  over  the  United  States 
has  shown  a  lower  temperature  than  for  years  past,  and  that 
it  is  unreasonable  to  ask  the  consumer  to  munch  cherries 
while  he  turns  up  the  collar  of  his  overcoat  for  protection 
against  blizzards.  Summer  fruits,  they  claim,  must  go  with 
summer  weather.  Another  reason  advanced  why  prices  have 
been  at  bedrock,  and  which  is  apparent  to  everybody,  is  that 
the  fruit  shipped  has  been  of  an  inferior  quality.  Eastern 
buyers  have  been  accustomed  to  seeing  large  and  luscious 
fruits  from  California,  and  they  are  loth  to  believe  that  the 
article  they  have  received  is  the  best  the  State  has  to  offer. 
They  have  waited  for  a  better  article,  said  an  old  shipper 
.vesterday,  when,  through  no  fault  of  our  own,  we  have  no 
better  to  offer.  'That  the  exceedingly  dry  season  and  conse- 
quent undersize  of  cherries  and  other  small  fruits  has  done 
much  to  cause  low  prices,'  said  another  shipper,  'is  to  be  de- 
plored; but  the  extreme  cold  weather  and  the  lateness  of  the 
season  were  equal  factors  in  depressing  prices.'  It  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides  that  much  of  the  fruit  heretofore  shipped 
reached  its  destination  in  poor  condition,  and  instances  are 
cited  where  whole  consignments  have  been  condemned  by 
fruit  inspectors  before  a  pound  was  sold.  It  is  encouraging, 
however,  to  know  that  both  growers  and  shippers  are  looking 
forward  to  something  better  in  the  near  future.  The  pear 
crop  promises  well,  and  while  it  will  not  be  as  heavy  as  in  the 
season  of  1S96,  the  prospects  are  that  the  fruit  will  be  greatly 
improved  both  as  to  quality  and  flavor.  Shippers  are  urging 
their  customers  to  start  no  consignments  East  which  are  not 
nearly  enough  matured  to  thoroughly  ripen.  The  trouble 
last  year  was  that  many  of  the  pears  were  as  green  as  grass 
when  harvested,  and  instead  of  ripening  they  shriveled  up 
and  became  bitter  and  puckery.  People  in  the  East  will  buy 
good  pears,  but  have  no  use  whatever  for  bad  persimmons. 
The  prospects  for  good  prices  for  the  ripening  peach  crop  are 
exceedingly  bright." 

San  Bernardino. 

The  New  Chino  Plant.— The  machinery  in  the  Chino  sugar 
factory  will  be  set  in  motion  early  in  July,  so  that  it  can  be 
tested  before  active  work  begins  on  the  beets,  and  by  the 
10th  the  campaign  of  the  year  will  begin.  By  far  the  biggest 
output  of  any  year  will  be  the  result  of  this  season's  operations. 
A  large  amount  of  new  machinery  has  been  placed  in  the  fac- 
tory.  The  output  of  previous  years  has  been  as  follows : 

Tom  JSee/s.  round*  Sugar. 


1892   27,098  7,717,385 

1893   52,000  15,063,357 

1894   46,183  9,471,672 

1895   88,287  22,000,000 

1896   63,900  17,000,000 


It  is  believed  that  the  beets  this  year  will  reach  125,000 
tons,  and  that  the  output  of  sugar  will  not  fall  below  35,000,000 
pounds.  Last  year  the  net  profit  on  the  17,000,000  pounds  of 
sugar  produced  was  said  to  be  1*4  cents  per  pound,  realizing  a 
net  cleanup  amounting  to  1850,000.  At  similar  profit  this  year 
the  net  cleanup  will  be  $475,000. 

San  Diego. 

Horticultural  Commissioners.— The  Board  of  Horticul- 
tural Commissioners  organized  Wednesday  by  the  election  of 
Chester  Gunn  as  chairman  and  F.  Austin  as  secretary.  These 
two  commissioners  will  work  in  the  Julian  and  Fallbrook  and 
Escondido  districts,  while  G.  B.  Hall,  the  third  commissioner, 
will  have  charge  of  the  bay  region.  The  commissioners  will 
opera' e  most  of  the  time  in  the  field,  having  their  office  at  the 
courthouse  open  only  on  Saturdays.— San  Diego  Union. 

San  Joaquin. 

The  County  Fair.—  A  Stockton  letter  says :  The  property 
under  the  control  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Fair  Association 
will  be  leased  to-inorrow  by  a  new  company  privately  organ- 
ized, which  will  endeavor  to  make  the  fall  meet  the  best  in 
the  State.  The  pavilion  exhibit  will  be  open  two  weeks,  and 
there  are  to  be  five  days  of  track  events.  The  committee  is 
on  a  hunt  for  features  calculated  to  attract  people  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  have  agreed,  unless  something  intervenes,  to  bring 
off  a  bull  fight  or  two  at  the  track.  It  is  proposed  to  import 
the  toreadors  from  southern  California  or  Mexico.  The  affair 
at  Hanford  was  not  interfered  with  by  the  officers  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  there  is 
no  State  statute  prohibiting  the  sport.  The  association  will 
not  hang  up  many  purses,  but  those  offered  will  be  large  and 
promptly  paid. 

Buy  White  Men's  Vegetakles.—  It  was  reported  in  town 
last  Saturday,  by  a  reliable  farmer  of  Roberts'  island,  that 
there  is  a  Chinaman  on  the  island  who  has  the  leprosy.  What 
makes  the  case  more  alarming  is  the  fact  that  he  is  engaged 
in  the  raising  of  vegetables,  which  he  sends  to  town  and  puts 
on  the  market,  where  they  are  sold  in  general  retail  trade. 
Of  course  the  vegetables  taste  just  as  well  as  any  others,  but 
if  the  people  who  are  eating  them  should  realize  that  they 
were  prepared  for  market  by  a  Celestial,  all  of  the  fingers  of 
whose  hands  are  eaten  off  by  the  dread  disease,  they  would 
probably  not  relish  them  quite  so  well  as  otherwise.  It  is 
said,  however,  to  be  a  fact  that  the  Chinaman  has  lost  all  the 
digits  of  one  of  his  hands,  which  have  literally  rotted  off 
from  the  gnawing  disease.  He  is  said  to  have  been  afflicted 
with  the  malady  for  some  time,  but  he  continues  to  raise  gar- 
den produce  and  sends  it  to  market. — Stockton  Independent. 

Two  Giant  Harvesters.— Probably  the  largest  harvesters 
that  have  been  built  are  now  in  process  of  construction  at 
Stockton.  They  belong  to  the  Woods  Bros,  of  Roberts  Island 
and  Ross  Sargent.  The  Sargent  machine  is  about  finished, 
but  the  Woods'  harvestor  will  require  several  more  days' 
work.  The  most  interesting  machine,  perhaps,  is  the  latter. 
It  will  have  the  widest  cut  of  any  machine  that  ever  tackled 
a  stand  of  grain.  Entering  a  field  it  will  cut  before  it  a 
swath  50  feet  wide.  The  arrangement  of  the  headers,  of 
which  there  are  three,  is  new  for  a  harvester.  Two  of  the 
headers  are  on  either  side  of  the  machine.  These  are  10  foot 
cuts.  The  third  is  directly  in  front  and  has  a  22-foot  cut,  pre- 
senting altogether  a  keen-edged  sickle  50  feet  long.  Each 
header  is  independent  of  the  other  and  can  take  the  grain  at 
different  heights  as  the  operator  sees  fit.  The  grain  from  the 
cutters  is  brought  together  at  the  cylinder,  which  has  a 
measurement  of  40  inches.  The  construction  of  the  separator 
of  the  Woods  machine  is  on  specially  prepared  plans  embrac-  | 
ing  all  the  best  principles  of  the  winnowing  process.  The 
motive  power  will  be  a  40-horse  power  traction  engine.  The 
traction  will  run  "  backward,"  as  it  were,  pushing  the  big 
machine  before  it.  A  smaller  engine  operating  separately 
will  run  the  separator.  The  length  over  all  of  the  engine  and 
harvester  will  be  about  70  feet.  The  Sargent  machine  will 
also  be  run  by  a  traction  engine.  Unlike  the  Woods  harvester, 
it  will  be  a  "pull"  instead  of  a  "push"  machine,  and  will 
have  the  enormous  side  cut  of  36  feet.  It  has  also  a  40-inch 
cylinder.    When  these  two  outfits  go  into  the  field  they  will 


undoubtedly  be  the  pride  of  San  Joaquin  county,  eclipsing 
anything  in  the  harvester  line  ever  seen  in  a  grain  field.  The 
Woods  machine  will  assault  the  great  fields  of  Roberts  Island 
and  the  Sargent  harvester  will  attend  to  the  grain  on  the  im- 
mense tract  of  that  name.  While  the  former  has  by  far  the 
larger  cut,  both  machines  are  calculated  to  do  the  same  work. 
The  difference  in  operation  will  be  in  the  rate  of  speed  which 
each  will  travel.  The  Woods  machine  will  be  an  exceptionally 
slow  traveler.  It  is  calculated  to  cover  only  about  ten  miles 
a  day,  while  the  Sargent  harvester,  with  its  small  header, 
will  make  twenty.  An  average  day's  work  for  each  will  be 
from  60  to  SO  acres  and  from  800  to  1000  sacks.  The  traction 
engine  which  will  move  the  Sargent  machine  is  larger  than 
the  Woods  traction.  The  owners  of  the  latter  believe  that 
running  slower  with  a  large  cut  and  yet  doing  the  same 
amount  of  work,  is  the  cheaper  plan.  It  will  take  less  for  fuel 
and  will  be  much  easier  on  the  machinery.— Lodi  Sentinel. 
Santa  Barbara. 

Tariff  on  Mustard  Seed. — A  telegram  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  Senators  Perkins  and  White,  Thursday 
morning,  calling  their  attention  to  the  importance  of  having  a 
tariff  on  mustard  seed  for  the  protection  of  California  pro- 
ducers. A  tariff  on  the  manufactured  article  does  not  relieve 
our  producers  one  iota,  and  unless  they  can  be  protected  they 
will  go  out  of  the  business  altogether,  in  which  case  the  man- 
ufacturers will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  producer  with 
no  competition,  and,  if  anything,  would  be  obliged  to  pay 
more  for  the  raw  material  than  they  would  with  a  reasonable 
tariff  on  and  our  people  competing. — Lompoc  Journal. 

Mr.  Hunter,  of  Montecito,  has  planted  a  number  of  seeds 
of  the  velvet  bean,  which  he  procured  through  Dr.  Franchesci, 
and  his  experiment  will  be  watched  with  interest  by  lemon 
growers,  who  are  interested  in  a  plant  which  has  succeeded 
so  admirably  as  a  green  manure  where  it  has  been  tried  in 
Florida. — Santa  Barbara  Press. 

The  apple  crop  has  suffered  badly  from  some  cause  not  alto- 
gether known.  A  thorough  inspection  of  several  orchards 
leads  us  to  believe  that  there  will  not  be  more  than  a  third  of 
a  crop,  and  that  may  he  too  high  an  estimate  for  the  earlier 
planted  orchards.  The  younger  planted  orchards  have  not 
suffered  nearly  so  badly  as  those  first  planted.  It  seems  to 
be  an  off  year  for  all  kinds  of  fruit  except  apricots,  which  are 
fruiting  better  than  for  several  years. — Lompoc  Record. 
Santa  Cruz. 

A  Thrust  at  Commissioner  Fitzgerald.  —  In  an  interview 
with  Labor  Commissioner  Fitzgerald,  published  in  the  San 
Francisco  CUtronidt  of  June  15th,  occur  the  following  extraor- 
dinary misstatements: 

"  Between  99  and  97  per  cent  of  all  the  labor  used  in  the 
beet  fields  of  California  are  Japanese  and  Chinese." 

"The  skilled  workmen  to  operate  the  same  (meaning  the 
factory)  have  also  been  imported  (from  Germany)." 

"In  1892  white  labor  was  engaged  in  the  beet  fields." 

"One-fourth  of  the  Watsonville  beet  crop  will  be  a  failure, 
so  that  at  the  present  outlook  the  farmers  will  make  no  money 
on  this  year's  crop." 

All  these  statements  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  (if  he  is  correctly  re- 
ported) are  untrue,  and  appear  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  in- 
fluence legislation  in  favor  of  the  Hawaiian  reciprocity  treaty. 
They  carry  their  own  refutation  with  them  to  any  one  even 
slightly  acquainted  with  the  industry  here.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is 
a  warm  supporter  of  the  alien  Hawaiian  planters,  whose  in- 
terests, we  believe,  are  opposed  to  those  of  California.  He 
probably  has  good  reasons  for  his  attitude  on  this  question, 
but  we  object  to  falsification  of  conditions  of  the  industry  here 
to  support  his  position.— Watsonville  Pajaronian. 

Solano. 

A  Hillside  Harvester.— J.  S.  Garnett  recently  purchased 
a  new  combined  harvester,  which  is  constructed  especially  for 
harvesting  grain  on  hilly  land.  The  machine  has  proven  satis- 
factory, doing  excellent  work  on  his  hill  farm  near  Winters, 
where  he  finished  threshing  this  week.  He  has  shipped  the 
machine  to  his  Glenn  county  ranch,  where  it  will  complete  the 
season.— Dixon  Tribune. 

A  creamery  agitation  is  on  at  Suisun,  under  a  co-operative 
project. 

Sonoma. 

Fruit  Packing  in  Sonoma.— Considerably  over  150  hands 
are  still  at  work  on  cherries  at  the  Russian  River  Packing 
House,  and  not  until  the  fore  part  of  next  week  will  the  sea- 
son's pack  be  completed.  About  4000  cases  is  the  output  of 
cherries  at  that  establishment  this  year.  Asked  as  to  gen- 
eral prospects,  J.  R.  Miller  said  they  were  most  discouraging. 
"Prices  for  canned  goods  are  low,"  said  he,  "  very  low- 
lower  than  at  this  season  last  year,  and  naturally  the  prices 
paid  the  grower  for  his  product  will  be  in  accordance.  There 
is  plenty  of  fruit,  an  abundance  of  it,  despite  the  predictions 
to  the  contrary  by  many  orchardists.  The  cherry  crop  was 
the  largest  California  has  ever  known.  The  apricot 
crop  will  be  the  same.  A  considerably  larger  crop 
of  prunes  will  be  harvested  this  year  than  last, 
and  when  other  fruits  have  been  gathered  it  will 
will  be  found  that  the  crop  throughout  is  a  big  one.  Yes,  the 
outlook  is  very  discouraging,  with  no  prospect  for  improve- 
ment, and  if  that  tidal  wave  of  prosperity  doesn't  strike  us 
pretty  quick  there  will  be  greater  cause  for  discouragement." 
The  Russian  River  Cannery  will  not  run  on  blackberries. 
This  fruit  will  be  put  up  at  their  Sebastopol  packing  house, 
however— to  what  extent  Mr.  Miller  does  not  know.  Opera- 
tions on  peaches  will  commence  at  the  Russian  River  Cannery 
about  July  25th,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  run  made  will  be 
a  heavy  one.— Healdsburg  Enterprise. 

Stanislaus. 

Creamery  for  Oakdale. — Subscriptions  for  stock  in  the 
proposed  Oakdale  creamery,  at  $100  per  share,  reached  48 
shares  last  week,  not  only  assuring  the  commencing  of  the 
project,  but  providing  funds  for  a  plant  of  greater  capacity 
than  was  originally  designed. — Herald. 

Sutter. 

The  policy  of  the  Yuba  City  Cannery  this  season  is  to  buy 
fruit  from  day  to  day,  in  accordance  with  current  prices,  and 
very  little  is  doing"  in  the  way  of  contracting  in  bulk.  For 
apricots,  the  management  has  been  paying  $17.50  or  there- 
abouts per  ton.  In  a  week  or  two  the  management  expects  to 
make  prices  on  peaches,  plums  and  pears. 

Yuba. 

Hop  Notes. — Prospects  for  a  large  crop  of  Bear  river  are 
growing  less  every  day  as  the  vines  stop  growing  and  com- 
mence to  burr  out.  We  believe  we  are  safe  in  placing  the 
Bear  river  crop  at  10  per  cent  below  last  season  in  yield, 
which  means  that  the  crop  will  be  short  nearly  20  per  cent. 
The  prospects  for  quality  are  good  and  the  shortage  in  yield 
will  make  picking  easy  and  will  allow  the  crop  to  be  placed  in 
the  kilns  in  good  order.  Unless  something  unforeseen  in  the 
weather  happens  picking  will  commence  by  the  first  of 
August,  which  is  twenty  days  earlier  than  last  season.  At 
this  writing  many  vines  are  full  of  well  developed  hops.  Un- 
doubtedly there  will  be  plenty  of  white  pickers  this  season, 
as  already  growers  are  receiving  letters  of  information 
regarding  when  picking  will  commence  from  various  portions 
of  the  State.  Growers  have  not  discussed  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  picking,  but  the  present  outlook  will  not  warrant 
fancy  prices.— Four  Corners. 

OREGON. 

Northern  Hop  Yards. — In  the  State  of  Oregon  almost  the 
whole  hop  acreage  is  under  cultivation,  and  the  condition  of 
the  vines  is  very  satisfactory.    If  the  weather  continues 
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favorable  and  the  vermin  is  kept  in  check  Oregon  crops  will 
be  large.  The  Washington  crop  will  be  fully  40  per  cent 
short  owing  to  the  untrained  yards  and  indifference  in  work- 
ing early  in  the  season.  The  season's  yield  of  the  whole  Pa- 
cific Coast  it  is  believed  will  exceed  by  nearly  15  per  cent 
of  the  output  of  last  season.  This  increase,  with  favorable 
ripening  and  picking  of  the  Kastern  and  European  crops,  will 
force  hops  to  rule  low  again.  In  California  we  hear  of  no  con- 
tracts being  made,  but  in  the  Northwest  a  few  small  lots 
have  been  taken  at  7@8c. — Wheatland  Four  Corners. 

WASHINGTON. 

Flax  Experience  in  Washington. — It  certainly  would  now 
seem  that  experimental  growth  of  flax  on  Puget  Sound  had 
been  carried  far  enough,  and  that  no  further  demonstration  is 
necessary.  Last  year's  experiments  and  the  results  of  tests 
made  on  Puget  Sound  flax  by  the  Barbours  of  Belfast,  Ireland, 
amply  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the  soil  here  for  rais- 
ing flax  and  of  the  excellence  of  the  article. 

Experiments  are  still  going  on.  Ex-Sheriff  William  Coch- 
rane of  White  River,  who  virtually  grew  to  manhood  in  an 
Irish  flax  field,  came  into  town  with  samples  of  this  year's 
growth.  The  flax  he  had  was  about  20  inches  high  and  was 
just  one  month  and  four  days  from  the  time  it  was  sown  until 
pulled.  His  field  excels  last  year's  trial,  in  that  it  is  per- 
fectly even  in  growth  all  over,  while  that  of  last  year  grew 
tall  and  short,  according  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  soil 
in  which  it  rooted.  Mr.  Cochrane  says  there  is  no  section  of 
country  to  be  found  anywhere  that  can  excel  Puget  Sound  in 
growing  flax,  and  it  only  requires  now  that  the  people  set 
about  to  produce  it  as  an  article  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
ture.—Seattle  Times. 

ARIZONA. 

Something  About  Weeds. — The  Arizona  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  just  issued  a  bulletin  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
every  cultivator  of  the  soil  in  the  Territory,  if  not  to  all  agri- 
culturists in  the  United  States.  The  title  of  the  bulletin  is 
"  Something  About  Weeds,"  and  it  treats  more  particularly 
of  the  most  pernicious  weeds  found  in  Arizona.  It  is  a  pam- 
phlet of  thirty-two  pages,  illustrated  with  original  drawings 
by  the  author  of  tbe  bulletin,  Prof.  Toumey,  botanist  of  the 
experiment  station.  Among  other  things  it  contains  a  chapter 
upon  "Some  Things  About  Weeds  in  General,"  treating  of 
weeds  in  different  localities,  the  various  classes  of  weeds 
found  upon  the  farm,  the  injurious  qualities  of  the  weeds, 
method  of  ridding  the  farm  of  weeds,  etc.  Fifteen  of  the 
worst  weeds  of  Arizona  are  treated  in  detail.  In  this  list  are 
included  cocklebur,  sunflower,  ground-nut,  horse-nettle,  mi- 
asma weed,  bull-mallow,  squirrel-tail  grass,  Russian  thistle, 
Bermuda  grass,  knot  grass,  dock,  spiny  aster,  dodder  and 
Johnson  grass.  There  is  a  chapter  upon  "  Some  Introduced 
Weeds,"  and  a  table  of  fifty  Arizona  weeds.  Upon  the  title 
page  occurs  this  significant  statement:  "If  the  farmer  does 
not  kill  the  weeds  that  appear  on  his  farm,  they  become  in 
time  the  greatest  monopoly  with  which  he  has  to  contend." 
The  bulletin  is  written  in  popular  style  and  cannot  but  be  of 
service  to  every  cultivator  of  the  soil  who  may  heed  the  in- 
junctions it  contains.  It  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants,  as  are 
all  bulletins  of  the  station,  to  those  who  address  the  director 
of  the  experiment  station,  Tucson,  Ariz  ,  for  copies. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Fig  Growing  in  California. 


number  v.  — concluded. 


By  Dr.  Gustav  Eisen. 
Sweating  and  Equalizing. — Dried  figs  are  greatly 
benefited  by  being  sweated  or  equalized  as  regards 
moisture.  This  is  accomplished  by  placing  them  in 
sweat  boxes  holding  75  pounds  or  more.  The  boxes 
are  stacked  up  one  across  another  in  such  a  way  as 
to  insure  a  free  circulation  of  air.  This  is  to  pre- 
vent the  sour  fermentation,  which  spoils  the  figs. 
The  room  where  the  sweat  boxes  are  stored  should 
be  closed  and  the  walls  should  preferably  be  of 
brick.  Daily  examination  of  the  contents  of  the 
boxes  should  be  made,  so  that  any  inclination  of  the 
fruit  to  ferment  and  heat  may  be  detected.  In  a 
few  days  an  improvement  in  the  texture  of  the  figs 
will  be  noticed,  the  overdried  ones  having  attracted 
moisture  from  those  that  were  underdried  and  all 
having  become  more  pliable. 

Artificial  Drying.—  Where  figs  can  not  be  dried  in 
the  open  airj  evaporators  or  driers,  artificially 
heated,  may  be  used  to  advantage,  just  as  in  the 
drying  and  curing  of  raisins.  Large  driers  are  ex- 
pensive and  are  beyond  the  reach  of  many  growers, 
but  small  driers,  holding  a  ton  of  fruit,  may  be  built 
cheaply.  It  may  be  safely  stated,  however,  that 
localities  where  artificial  drying  is  necessary  are  not 
suited  to  the  most  profitable  production  of  commer- 
cial figs,  as  any  extra  handling  will  greatly  increase 
the  cost  of  the  product.  Where  a  very  superior 
article  is  produced  the  occasional  use  of  the  drier 
may  be  profitable,  in  order  to  save  a  crop  that 
would  otherwise  be  injured  by  inclement  weather. 

Packing.—  The  method  of  packing  dried  figs  and 
the  kind  of  package  used  should  vary  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  finished  product.  They  should  be 
packed  in"order  to  prevent  drying  out,  as  well  as  to 
make  them  present  an  attractive  appearance.  _  It 
pays  to  pack  the  best  grades  well,  for  good  packing 
always  enhances  the  value  of  fruit. 

Tipping.— The  first  step  in  packing  is  the  dipping 
of  the  dried  fruit,  and  this  must  be  done  whether 
the  figs  are  packed  cheaply  or  expensively.  The 
dipping,  which  must  be  done  just  before  packing, 
causes  the  figs  to  become  soft  and  pliable,  equalizes 
moisture,  and  improves  the  skin  and  its  color.  Per- 
forated buckets  holding  5  gallons  of  dried  figs  are 
suitable  vessels  for  holding  the  figs  during  the  dip- 
ping. A  kettle  arranged  for  heating  water  and 
large  enough  to  permit  the  immersion  of  the  bucket 
of  figs  should  be  provided.  In  this  kettle  sea  water 
or  brine  made  of  one-fourth  pound  of  coarse  salt  to 
a  gallon  of  water  should  be  heated  to  the  boiling 
point.  The  bucket  of  figs  should  then  be  im- 
mersed in  this  boiling  brine  for  a  few  seconds  and 
emptied  onto  wire  screens  to  drain.  While  draining, 


the  figs  should  be  covered  with  a  cloth  or  otherwise 
kept  dark.  The  fruit  should  be  packed  on  the  same 
day  that  it  is  dipped.  The  best  grade  of  white  figs, 
or  very  soft  figs  of  any  grade,  should  oniy  be  dipped 
in  cold  salt  water,  just  before  packing.  The  salt 
water  is  never  washed  off.  and  the  salt  that  remains 
does  not  in  the  least  injure  the  figs,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, improves  their  quality. 

Assorting. — The  inferior  figs  which  were  removed 
from  the  trays  during  the  drying  process  should  be 
assorted  into  at  least  two  sizes  for  packing.  A  yet 
lower  grade  which  can  not  be  profitably  packed  may 
be  sold  in  sacks.  The  largest  Smyrna  figs  weigh, 
when  dried,  about  23  grams  (355  grains,  or  about 
four-fifths  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois),  while  the  aver- 
age French  and  Italian  figs  weigh  each  about  8 
grams  (123.45  grains,  or  a  little  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois). 

Pulling. — The  best  grades  of  figs  should  be  pulled 
or  flattened  before  packing.  This  pulling  consists 
first  in  squeezing  the  fig  with  the  hand  to  soften  it, 
and  then  flattening  it  so  as  to  shape  it  into  a  disk  in 
which  the  eye  and  stalk  are  nearly  in  the  center  of 
the  flat  sides,  as  may  be  observed  in  packages  of 
figs  imported  from  Smyrna.  The  object  of  this  pull- 
ing is  to  have  the  figs  present  as  fine  a  surface  as 
possible  when  they  are  pressed  and  packed,  this 
method  enabling  the  packer  to  hide  the  eye  and  stalk 
ends  effectually.  For  inferior  brands  it  will  suffice 
to  simply  flatten  the  figs  in  such  a  way  that  the  eye 
and  stalk  are  at  opposite  extremities  of  the  fruit 
when  pressed.  In  pulling  and  handling  the  figs,  the 
hands  of  the  worker  should  always  be  moistened  with 
salt  water  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  sticky 
with  syrup  and  thus  spoiling  the  figs. 

Packing. — The  packing  should  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  size  and  quality  of  the  figs.  The  size  of 
the  boxes  will  therefore  vary,  but  they  may  be  made 
to  contain  5,  10  or  20  pounds  each.  In  Smyrna  the 
figs  are  packed  in  the  shape  of  bars,  and  this  method 
should  be  followed  for  all  the  better  grades.  In 
order  to  pack  quickly  in  bar  fashion,  the  writer  sev- 
eral years  ago  invented  a  "bar-packing  device,"  or 
"  guide."  This  guide  consists  of  a  frame  of  two  or 
three  parallel  strips  of  tin  or  zinc  connected  at 
opposite  ends  by  two  similar  strips.  The  guide, 
which  is  really  a  metal  box  without  top  or  bottom, 
fits  exactly  into  the  packing  box  flush  against  two 
of  the  sides,  but  is  slightly  higher  than  the  depth  of 
the  box  in  order  that  it  may  be  pulled  out  after  fill- 
ing. The  guide  is  placed  in  an  empty  fig  box,  thus 
dividing  it  into  three  or  more  compartments.  The 
figs  are  then  placed  in  rows  in  each  compartment, 
with  the  eye  downward,  each  fig  slightly  overlapping 
the  other,  in  the  way  shingles  are  laid  on  a  roof,  just 
sufficiently  to  hide  the  stalks.  The  compartments  in 
tbe  guide  should  be  slightly  narrower,  or  at  most  no 
wider  than  the  figs,  so  that  when  pressure  is  applied 
the  figs  will  flatten  and  fill  them.  The  object  of  the 
guide  is  to  keep  the  fig  bars  separate.  After  the 
box  is  full  a  slight  pressure  is  applied,  which 
squeezes  the  figs  against  the  sides  of  the  guide,  and 
when  the  latter  is  withdrawn  leaves  the  bars  intact, 
without  large  air  holes  between  the  figs  or  bars. 

Pressing. — The  raisin  presses  used  in  California 
are  suitable  for  pressing  figs.  There  is  no  better 
machine  made  for  this  purpose  anywhere.  A  fol- 
lower of  wood  covered  with  zinc  is  first  placed  in 
each  compartment  on  the  figs  and  a  slight  pressure 
applied  in  the  press.  The  pressure  must  be  strong 
enough  to  bring  the  figs  to  the  level  of  the  box.  The 
guide  is  then  lifted  out,  while  the  fingers  of  the 
packer  press  firmly  on  the  follower  to  hold  the  figs 
in  place.  Instead  of  having  a  guide  in  which  the 
bars  are  connected  at  the  ends,  the  box  may  be 
grooved  on  the  inside  and  a  single  strip  of  zinc  or  tin 
dropped  down,  thus  dividing  the  box  into  two  or 
more  compartments,  as  may  be  necessary.  The 
strips  are  more  easily  removed  than  the  more  com- 
plicated guide.  Before  the  box  is  filled  up,  small 
leaves  of  the  sweet  bay  (Laurus  nohilis)  should  be 
inserted  between  the  figs  on  the  surface,  and  over 
the  whole  should  be  spread  a  sheet  of  waxed  paper. 
Instead  of  the  sweet  bay  leaves  other  native  laurel 
leaves  may  be  used,  provided  they  are  aromotic, 
have  the  distinctive  laurel  flavor,  and  are  not  other- 
wise objectionable. 

It  can  not  be  too  strongly  urged  that  American- 
grown  figs  be  packed  and  sold  under  their  proper 
labels,  and  not  designated  "Smyrna"  figs.  Careful 
selection  of  varieties,  skill  in  growing  and  curing, 
and  careful,  honest  packing  will  in  time  procure  a 
large  market  for  our  figs. 

In  all  the  Mediterranean  countries  the  fresh  as 
well  as  the  dried  fig  is  a  common  article  of  diet,  both 
nourishing  and  wholesome,  and  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  its  value  will  be  generally  recognized 
in  this  country. 


THE  DAIRY. 


The  Holsteins  Contest  the  World's  Fair 
Figures. 


Although  the  Holstein-Friesian  breeders  did  not 
enter  the  lists  at  the  World's  Fair  trial  of  the  dairy 
breeds,  they  now  on  the  basis  of  authenticated  trials 


for  prizes  among  their  "advanced  registry"  cows, 
claim  that  they  have  surpassed  the  World's  Fair  fig- 
ures. We  find  such  a  claim  in  the  report  which  S. 
Hoxie  (Yorkville,  New  York),  Superintendent  of  the 
Advanced  Registry,  made  in  his  report  to  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association  at  their  last  meeting,  a 
copy  of  their  report  in  pamphlet  form  having  just 
come  to  hand. 

The  Report. — The  report  of  the  weighings  of  milk 
and  the  percentage  of  butter  fat,  weight  of  fat, 
equivalent  in  butter,  and  a  host  of  facts  about  the 
cows  fill  a  very  large  tabular  statement,  but  Mr. 
Hoxie  fortunately  furnishes  a  summary  of  it  in  a 
form  which  presents  the  leading  facts  and  claims 
clearly.  The  two  most  important  columns  are  age 
at  calving  and  total  pounds  of  butter  80  per  cent 
fat.  Beginning  with  the  heifers  that  dropped  their 
calves  before  they  were  two  years  old  we  find  eight, 
of  which  the  largest  three  average  over  fourteen 
pounds— Vevie  Night  3d  at  15  3  lbs.,  Inka  DeKol 
14.7  lbs.  and  Prairie  Flower's  Pauline  Paul  at  12.7 
lbs.  A  full-age  cow  that  produces  at  her  best  2 
lbs.  of  butter  a  day  for  seven  consecutive  clays  is 
generally  conceded  an  exceedingly  good  one.  Carry- 
ing these  three  records  along  and  selecting  five  out 
of  the  two-year  class  we  have  eight  heifers  with 
their  first  calves  producing  an  average  of  14  lbs.  2.9 
oz.  per  week. 

Passing  this  class  of  two-year-olds  and  giving  our 
attention  to  the  three-year  class  we  find  a  total  of 
six  records;  these  aggregate  105.109  lbs.,  an  aver- 
age of  17  lbs.  8.2  oz.  This  is  indeed  a  very  extraor- 
dinary production  for  heifers  of  this  age.  In  the 
four-year  class  we  find  eleven  records  that  aggre- 
gate 199.536  lbs.,  an  average  of  18  lbs.  2.1  oz.  per 
cow.  In  the  full-age  class  there  are  fourteen  cows 
and  fifteen  records,  one  of  the  cows  having  made 
two.  Dropping  the  lowest  record  of  this  cow  the 
average  per  cow  of  this  class  is  19  lbs.  7  oz.  Select- 
ing seven  from  this  class,  five  from  the  four-year 
class  and  two  from  the  three-year  class  we  get  an 
aggregate  of  294.871  lbs.  This  is  an  average  of  over 
21  lbs.  per  cow  per  week,  a  small  fraction  over  3  lbs. 
per  day. 

The  cows  thus  referred  to  are  Netherland  Henger- 
veld  at  26.6  lbs.,  Mutual  Friend  2d  at  25.3  lbs.,  De- 
Kol 2d's  Pauline,  a  four-year-old,  at  24.1  lbs.,  Aag- 
gie  Grace  2d's  Pieterje  at  22.4  lbs.,  Johanna  Rue  at 
21  2  lbs.,  Korndijke  Queen,  another  four-year- 
old,  at  20.7  lbs.,  Aaggie  3d's  Wayne  at  20.7  lbs., 
Renie  3d  at  20.6  lbs.,  G-illy  Flower  at  19.1  lbs., 
Deboras  Inka  (a  four-year-old) at  18  9  lbs.,  Lucy  Nu- 
dine  (also  a  four-year-old)  at  18.8  lbs.,  Johanna  Rue 
(another  four-year-old)  at  18.5  lbs.,  and  the  three- 
year-old  heifers  Pieterje  3d's  Albina  at  19  lbs.  and 
Colantha  4th  at  18.7  lbs. 

Comparisons  with  Largest  World's  Fair  Record. — No 
other  series  of  tests  for  capacity  for  butter  produc- 
tion of  a  breed,  or  of  individual  cows,  has  ever 
shown  such  large  production  in  periods  of  seven 
consecutive  days,  as  the  series  of  which  the  schedule 
herein  is  a  third  year's  report. 

To  compare  with  other  tests  the  same  ratios  must 
be  used  between  the  amounts  of  butter  fat  and  the 
amounts  of  butter  credited.  In  a  large  number  of 
records  of  the  World's  Fair  tests  this  ratio  of  .80  of 
a  pound  of  fat  to  a  pound  of  butter,  as  used  in  this 
schedule.  But  the  largest  seven-days'  record  made 
by  any  cow  at  that  fair  was  in  test  No.  2,  in  which 
the  butter  was  actually  churned  and  finished.  This 
record  was  20.1  lbs.  The  breed  to  which  the  cow 
making  this  record  belonged  produced  in  this  test  a 
pound  of  butter  from  .8227  pounds  of  butter  fat. 
Using  this  as  a  ratio  instead  of  .80,  the  record  of 
Netherland  Hengerveld  in  this  schedule  would  stand 
at  25.9  lbs.,  or  more  than  53  lbs.  above  the  highest 
seven-days'  record  made  at  that  fair;  that  of  Mutual 
Friend  2d  would  stand  at  24  6  lbs.,  nearly  4}  lbs. 
above;  that  of  DeKol  2d's  Pauline  at  23  5  lbs  ,  more 
than  3!  lbs.  above;  that  of  Aaggie  Grace  2d's  Piet- 
ertje  at  21.7  lbs.,  more  than  lh  lbs.  above,  and  that 
of  Johanna  Rue  at  20.6  lbs.,  nearly  a  half-pound 
above.  Calculating  the  other  records  of  this  sched- 
ule by  the  same  ratio  of  butter  fat  to  butter  (.8227) 
it  will  be  seen  that  fifteen  out  of  the  total  number 
average  20.2  lbs.,  or  .036  lbs.  above  the  highest  pos- 
sible single  record  of  seven  consecutive  days  that 
could  be  selected  out  of  all  the  tests  made  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition. 

Review  of  Three.  Years'  Tests. — Looking  back  over 
the  full  series  made  during  the  past  three  years, 
and  recalculating  them  on  the  basis  of  .8227  of  a 
pound  of  butter  fat  to  a  pound  of  finished  butter,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  are  twenty-one  records  that 
are  higher  than  the  highest  single  record  at  the 
World's  Fair.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  are  fifty-one  that  average  16.6  lbs.  of  butter 
fat,  or  20.2  lbs.  of  butter,  as  compared  with  the 
highest  at  the  World's  Fair,  at  16.6  lbs.  butter  fat, 
the  equivalent  of  20.163  lbs.  butter — an  excess  of 
.017  of  a  pound  of  fat,  or  of  .021  of  a  pound  of  but- 
ter, above  the  best  possible  selection  of  seven  days' 
production  in  ninety  days'  trial.  In  studying  tiis 
series  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  records  are 
not  the  best  possible  ones,  selected  out  of  several 
weeks'  testing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  one  selected  at 
the  World's  Fair,  but  are  for  periods  blindly  chosen 
by  the  breeders  without  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
of  weather  or  of  the  health  of  the  cows,  and  of  other 
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things  that  often  materially  reduce  their  products. 
In  view  of  these  facts  and  others  that  may  occur  to 
the  mind,  Holstein-Freisian  breeders  may  well  be- 
lieve that  they  not  only  possess  a  breed  of  great 
constitutional  vigor,  the  best  milk  producers,  but 
also  one  that  cannot  be  surpassed  in  butter  pro- 
duction. 


A  Japanese  Dairy  Expert. 


Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  says  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man, there  was  a  student  in  the  Wisconsin  Dairy 
School  from  Japan,  whose  name  was  L.  Y.  Chiashi. 
He  had  previously  had  some  experience  in  dairying 
in  California,  and  there  became  impressed  with  the 
dea  that,  if  he  could  become  fairly  proficient  in  the 
science  and  art  of  dairying,  he  could  return  to  his 
native  land  and  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  his 
countrymen,  as  well  as  secure  some  reward  for  him- 
self fairly  commensurate  with  the  time  and  labor  and 
money  necessary  to  be  spent  in  acquiring  this  knowl- 
edge. 

With  this  end  in  view,  he  went  to  the  Wisconsin 
Dairy  School,  and  from  there  went  to  Connecticut, 
where  he  had  charge  of  one  of  the  largest  dairies  in 
that  State.  But  the  desire  for  further  study  along 
scientific  lines  led  him  to  resign  this  position  and 
take  some  special  lessons  at  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  investigate  the  modified  and 
sanitary  milk  business  carried  on  by  the  Walker- 
Gordon  Laboratory  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Chiashi  is  now,  we  understand,  about  ready  to 
return  to  Japan  and  introduce  for  the  city  of  Tokioa 
pure  milk  supply,  and  establish  near  there  a  model 
milk  dairy,  which  shall  be  a  center  from  which  cor- 
rect dairy  principles  may  radiate  throughout  that 
progressive  empire. 

Under  the  peculiar  conditions  which  exist  in  Japan 
it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  secure  Government 
recognition  and  aid,  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  these  will  not  be  furnished. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


Profitable  Horse  Breeding. 

Extracts  from  a  paper  read  by  J.  F.  Rkid  before  Farmers'  Institute 
at  Decatur,  III. 

Under  present  conditions  can  horses  be  profitably 
raised  ?  This  question  is  daily  asked  by  farmers, 
and  the  conclusion  generally  arrived  at  is  that  they 
cannot  be  sold  at  remunerative  prices.  I  think  that 
depends  entirely  on  the  kind  of  horse  you  raise,  the 
condition  he  is  in  when  you  bring  him  to  market, 
what  his  manners  are,  whether  he  is  thoroughly 
broken  or  so  green  that  the  purchaser  will  have  to 
spend  both  time  and  money  to  get  him  mannered  fit 
for  use.  If  breeding  is  pursued  as  it  generally  has 
been  in  this  section,  without  any  definite  idea  of  the 
kind  of  horse  you  are  going  to  get  when  you  breed 
the  mare,  it  will  probably  result  in  failure;  but  if  you 
give  the  breeding  problem  careful  thought  and  start 
out  with  well-defined  ideas  as  to  the  type  of  horse 
you  desire  to  produce,  you  will  in  all  probability 
raise  colts  which,  if  properly  grown  out  and  broken, 
will  yield  you  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  investment. 
Every  farmer  is  compelled  to  use  horses  and  he 
should  be  able  to  at  least  select  a  reasonably  sound 
horse  as  to  legs,  feet  and  eyes,  and  as  he  is  the  more 
able  to  distinguish  the  proper  conformation  of  the 
head,  neck  and  body  (which  with  the  action  estab- 
lishes the  form  and  quality  of  the  horse)  so  will  he  be 
the  more  proficient  in  mating  the  mare  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  top  horse  of  the  market,  which,  even  under 
present  conditions,  will  yield  a  handsome  profit. 

One  of  the  great  laws  of  nature  is  that  "  like  pro- 
duces like  with  slight  variations,"  and  breeding  ex- 
perience conclusively  proves  that  you  cannot  (at 
least  in  a  few  crosses)  produce  an  elephant  from  a 
camel,  a  goat  from  a  sheep,  a  high-class  beef  steer 
from  a  Jersey  or  a  race  horse  from  a  Percheron  or 
Clydesdale.  You  will  probably  say  that  no  one  with 
any  sense  expects  such  results.  Well,  one  would 
think  so,  but  in  looking  back  we  can  all  recall  seeing 
many  unsound  mares  bred  to  unsound  stallions,  good 
road  mares  bred  to  draft  stallions  and  many  mares 
bred  to  stallions  that  when  the  owners  of  the  mares 
were  asked  if  they  would  be  satisfied  with  a  colt  like 
the  mare  or  stallion  they  would  answer  no.  If  we 
are  going  to  successfully  breed  horses,  we  must  have 
some  definite  type  in  view,  whether  it  be  a  thor- 
oughbred, a  driver,  carriage  or  draft  horse,  and  the 
type  or  class  must  be  adhered  to  in  all  successive 
crosses,  not  breed  in  one  direction  one  year  and  in 
the  very  next  generation  expect  to  make  such  a 
radical  change  as  to  prod  uce  a  draft  horse  from  a 
trotting  mare,  or  vice  versa.  We  must  not  expect 
sound  colts  from  unsound  parents  or  that  we  can  sell 
off  all  the  best  mares  and  raise  fine  horses  from 
mares  that  do  not  please  us  and  from  stallions  that 
would  not  make  deceut  geldings. 

The  Draft  IIor.se  Approved . — To  produce  a  top  draft 
horse  size  as  well  as  form  and  soundness  must  be 
had,  and  the  more  weight,  say  up  to  2000  or  2100 
lbs.,  you  have  the  better  price  your  horse  will  bring. 
Tn  breeding  the  ordinary  mares  up  to  attain  the  de- 
sired size  many  intermediate  horses  will  be  produced 
and  these  will  supply  the  demand  for  the  ordinary 


work  horses,  expressers  and  heavy  tram  or  bus 
horses.  I  believe  the  draft  horse  is  the  profitable 
horse  for  the  majority  of  farmers  to  raise,  for  three 
reasons:  First,  because  the  chief  qualifications  of  size 
and  soundness  are  easily  attained  by  ordinary  judg- 
ment; second,  because  they  are  the  easiest  broken 
and  worked,  and  third,  because  if  unbroken  they 
meet  with  a  fair  sale.  We  have  been  breeding  draft 
horses  in  this  country  from  five  different  breeds  and 
I  think  it  can  be  safely  said  that  a  fair  type  of  either 
Percheron,  Clydesdale  or  Shire  makes  a  useful  and 
salable  horse. 

Handling  of  the.  Colt. — When  you  are  raising  your 
colt  do  not  let  him  lose  a  year's  growth  through  neg- 
lect and  starvation;  pay  a  little  attention  to  his  feet 
and  do  not  let  him  throw  out  a  ringbone  by  having  a 
toe  two  or  three  inches  too  long;  keep  the  feet  level 
and  remember  that  you  do  more  harm  in  breaking 
him  in  one  day  when  he  is  a  yearling  than  you  can  in 
four  when  he  is  three  years  old.  Every  man  has  not 
the  ability  to  bring  a  horse  to  market  thoroughly 
broken,  but  when  he  has  the  feed  on  his  farm  he 
should  be  able  to  put  him  in  fairly  decent  flesh. 
Nothing  sells  so  well  as  fat  and  we  ought  to  all  know 
how  mean  and  common  a  fine  horse  will  look  when  he 
is  poor,  and  yet  we  can  see  farmers  every  week 
bringing  horses  in  that  are  not  in  half  condition  and 
being  offered  a  mean  price  for  what  they  know  to  be 
a  good  horse.  On  Aug.  12  last  a  farmer  sold  a  big 
draft  gelding,  five  years  old,  to  a  dealer  for  $30. 
The  horse  was  miserably  poor  and  out  of  condition, 
but  had  a  big  frame  and  weighed  1370  lbs.  He  was 
put  in  a  box-stall  to  feed.  Sept.  4  he  weighed  1510 
lbs.,  having  gained  140  lbs.  in  twenty-three  days. 
Sept.  10  at  the  same  time  of  day  he  weighed  1580 
lbs.,  having  put  on  70  lbs.  in  six  days.  Nov.  28  he 
was  shipped  to  market  and  weighed  1780  lbs.,  and 
sold  under  the  hammer  for  $200.  I  simply  relate  this 
to  show  the  difference  between  a  horse  poor  and  the 
same  horse  fat.  It  was  estimated  that  this  horse 
ate  in  that  time  about  $20  worth  of  feed.  Now, 
while  he  sold  for  an  extra  price,  yet  if  the  farmer 
had  put  this  horse  in  the  same  condition  as  he  was 
when  shipped,  he  could  readily  have  sold  him  to  a 
dealer  for  $125.  Do  not  raise  more  horses  than  you 
can  take  care  of,  and  to  make  the  business  profitable 
you  should  utilize  your  brood  mares  for  farm  work. 
1  do  not  believe  the  business  can  be  made  profitable 
by  devoting  a  farm  exclusively  to  horse  raising,  nor 
do  I  think  that  many  of  the  horse  farms  made  money 
even  in  the  past  period  of  high  prices,  but  you  must 
have  horses  to  run  your  farm  with  and  horses  must 
be  had  for  city  use;  then  why  not  use  brood  mares 
and  growing  colts  for  farm  work  and  have  one  or 
more  horses  to  market  each  year  ? 

The.  Horse  Market. — There  were  more  horses  sold  in 
the  markets  the  past  year  than  were  ever  sold  in 
one  year  before  and  they  must  have  been  put  to  use. 
True,  our  export  trade  has  grown  and  will  grow, 
but  it  only  takes  a  small  per  cent  of  our  horses,  and 
I  believe  if  we  had  accurate  statistics  for  the  past 
year  we  would  find  that  we  had  more  horses  in  ac- 
tual employment  than  we  ever  had  before.  Last 
year  in  this  section  I  do  not  believe  we  produced  one 
colt  where  we  produced  twenty-five  in  1890,  and  the 
same  report  comes  from  all  directions.  Very  few 
horses  marketed  in  1896"  were  bred  since  1890,  and 
yet  careful  observers  can  now  see  that  we  are  enter- 
ing into  a  shortage,  and  what  will  the  shortage  be 
when  the  market  calls  for  the  product  of  the  past 
four  years  ?  Unless  some  motive  power  is  discov- 
ered to  displace  the  general  use  of  horses,  and  there 
is  but  little  outlook  for  that  at  present,  there  will  be 
a  great  scarcity  of  horses  in  the  next  five  years.  A 
good  horse  sells  for  a  remunerative  price  to-day  and 
it  takes  from  five  to  six  years  to  produce  one.  What 
will  he  sell  for  in  four  or  five  years  ?  Will  you  antici- 
pate the  market  or  will  you  wait  until  the  famine  is 
full  upon  us  and  then  every  one  of  you  rush  to  get 
back  into  the  business  without  a  decent  mare  for  a 
foundation  ? 


Japan  May  Use  Range  Horses. 


There  is  a  prospect,  says  the  Breeders'  Gazette, 
that  a  market  may  be  opened  for  the  range-bred 
horses  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Since  the  close  of  the 
war  between  Japan  and  China  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  been  reorganizing  its  army,  and  from  now 
on  a  large  cavalry  force  is  to  be  maintained.  Previ- 
ous to  the  war  the  Japanese  cavalry  was  about  20,- 
000  strong  and  was  supplied  from  Government  horse- 
breeding  establishments.  When,  however,  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  drafts  were  made  upon  these 
establishments  it  was  found  that  only  5  per  cent  of 
the  animals  were  really  serviceable. 

The  native  Japanese  horses  are  too  small  for  use 
in  war  and  the  Government  found  that  in  actual  ser- 
vice the  animals  raised  by  crossing  imported  horses 
with  native  lacked  the  endurance  requisite  for  the 
country  and  cavalry  usages.  High-class  stallions 
were  imported  from  Australia  and  from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  but  thus  far  all  such  importations  have 
proved  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  Government 
has  been  unable  to  raise  horses  that  can  endure  the 
climate.  Australian  breeders  sent  to  Japan  some 
high-class  stock,  but  the  animals  proved  to  be  too 
big  and  too  expensive,  as  did  also  Kentucky  horses 


which  were  purchased  by  the  Japanese  Government. 

Officials  at  Tokio  have  recently  been  considering 
the  small,  weedy  range  animals  of  Australia,  and  it 
is  said  that  when  United  States  Consul  Bell  at  Mel- 
bourne learned  of  this  fact  he  called  attention  to  the 
American  range  horses  as  being  even  better  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  Japanese  Government.  Several 
Japanese  residents  in  San  Francisco  who  are  consid- 
ered authorities  on  the  matter  and  who  have  made  a 
study  of  Japanese  horses  and  the  Japanese  people  as 
horsemen  are  emphatic  in  their  endorsement  of  the 
American  range-bred  horse.  One  of  them  is  thus 
quoted  :  "  The  horse  most  suited  for  the  Japanese 
cavalry  should  be  as  tough  as  rawhide,  not  over- 
gentle  and  not  too  dainty  in  the  matter  of  fodder.  I 
would  unhesitatingly  recommend  that  the  best  horses 
for  the  home  Government  could  be  selected  from 
herds  that  thrive  so  well  on  the  plains  of  eastern 
Washington,  in  Oregon,  California  and  the  other 
mountain  States.  It  only  remains  for  those  most  in- 
terested to  bring  the  matter  properly  before  the 
Japanese  Government  in  order  to  open  up  a  big  mar- 
ket for  these  animals." 

It  would  prove  a  great  boon  to  breeders  of  horses 
on  the  Western  ranges  if  such  an  outlet  could  be 
secured.  Certainly  no  horse  is  sounder  of  wind  and 
tougher  of  limb  than  those  bred  on  our  ranges,  but 
unfortunately  we  have  very  little  use  for  them  in  this 
country  at  present,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  lack 
of  size. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


A  Rational 


View  of  the 
Proposition. 


Tuberculosis 


H.  L.  Russell,  bacteriologist  of  the  Wisconsin  Ag- 
ricultural College,  reviews  the  tuberculosis  situation 
in  a  way  which  will  commend  itself  to  all  who  are 
properly  cognizant  of  the  large  property  interests 
involved  and  conservative  about  destroying  them. 
He  writes  for  Hoard's  Dairyman  a  letter,  of  which  we 
take  the  portions  pertinent  to  this  proposition. 

The  Tuberculin  Test. — The  efficiency  of  the  tubercu- 
lin test,  in  recognizing  tuberculosis,  both  in  its  in- 
cipient and  well  developed  stages,  is  now  unques- 
tioned. As  a  means  of  diagnosis,  it  is  so  far  superior 
to  any  previous  method,  that  its  use  is  now  regarded 
as  essential  by  all  progressive  veterinarians.  It  de- 
tects a  diseased  condition  long  before  any  physical 
symptoms  are  apparent.  A  re-acting  animal  of  this 
sort,  though  tuberculous,  might  remain  in  the  herd 
for  considerable  time,  and  still  be  regarded  as  per- 
fectly healthy,  but  in  a  great  many  cases  it  is  a  cen- 
ter of  contagion,  and  from  such  a  one  the  seeds  of  the 
disease  are  sown  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
herd.  Herein  lies  the  great  advantage  of  the  tuber- 
culin test,  as  it  permits  of  a  recognition  of  the  dis- 
ease sufficiently  early  to  prevent  further  spread,  if 
proper  measures  are  at  once  instituted. 

What  Shall  he  Done  With  Those  That  lie-act  f— The 
extensive  use  of  the  test  has  revealed  the  fact  that  a 
considerably  larger  percentage  of  animals  re-act 
than  were  previously  supposed  to  be  diseased.  Many 
of  these  animals  remain  in  apparent  health  for  years, 
and  a  most  important  question  is:  "  What  shall  be 
done  with  those  that  are  only  slightly  affected  ? " 
Shall  the  disease  be  "stamped  out"  by  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  all  that  re-act,  or  shall  intelligent  meas- 
ures be  taken  to  check  further  spread  and  utilize  the 
least  affected  animals  under  proper  restrictions  ? 

Serious  attempts  have  been  made  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country  to  eradicate  the  disease  by  destroying 
all  re-acting  animals.  Such  a  course  is  undoubtedly 
too  drastic,  and  it  has  met  with  persistent  opposi- 
tion. It  is  a  question  whether  such  methods  are 
warranted  or  not.  Certainly,  such  a  course  is  sure 
to  defeat  the  very  end  desired,  i.  e.,  the  co-operation 
of  all  in  eradicating  the  disease. 

There  is  nothing  that  would  be  more  beneficial  to 
the  stock  interests  of  the  country  than  the  wide- 
spread application  of  the  test,  but  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  hope  for  such  an  extension  where  such  severe 
measures  are  applied. 

The  Isolation  Refuge. — From  experiments  already 
made,  under  different  auspices,  it  is  evident  that  the 
progress  of  the  disease  can  be  stopped  by  the  isola- 
tion of  all  re  acting  animals.  The  least  affected  ani- 
mals can,  with  care,  be  used  for  breeding  purposes, 
and  if  the  calves  are  separated  at  birth  and  fed  on 
boiled  or  pasteurized  milk,  it  is  possible,  within  a 
relatively  short  time,  to  build  up  a  strictly  healthy 
herd  from  affected  parents.  Under  these  conditions, 
a  valuable  animal  in  a  herd,  even  though  she  re-acts 
to  the  test,  often  may  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time 
for  breeding  purposes.  Tuberculosis  is  rarely  heredi- 
tary. It  is  contracted,  in  almost  all  cases,  after 
birth,  by  breathing  contaminated  air,  or  consuming 
diseased  food.  If  the  source  of  contagion  be  removed 
the  young  stock  will  remain  healthy. 

The  Healthy  From  the.  Diseased. — For  the  past  year 
the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has 
been  working  with  a  herd  under  these  conditions. 
The  results  already  accomplished  justify  us  in  believ- 
ing that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  take  a  herd,  in 
which  a  large  percentage  of  the  animals  re-act  to  the 
test,  and  from  such  an  affected  herd  build  up  one  that 
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is  free  from  tuberculosis.  Not  only  is  it  possible  to 
stay  the  progress  of  the  disease,  but  the  condition  of 
the  re-acting  animal  can  often  be  actually  improved, 
if  nature  is  allowed  an  opportunity  for  recuperation. 
Such  a  method  requires  time  and  patience,  but  it 
will  result  in  saving  the  good  qualities  of  a  herd  at  a 
comparatively  slight  expense,  whereas  the  stamping 
out  method  necessitates  beginning  again  at  the  bot- 
tom. Even  if  the  herd  is  entirely  destroyed,  it  is 
necessary  to  thoroughly  disinfect  the  infected  barns, 
and  also  test  all  new  stock  purchased,  before  start- 
ing a  new  herd. 

Removal  of  Placenta. 


To  the  Editor: — Three  months  ago  a  cow  of  mine 
had  a  calf,  and  the  after-birth  did  not  come  away  ; 
so,  by  advice  of  local  authority,  I  introduced  my 
hand  and  arm  and  took  the  after-birth  from  her,  also 
between  forty  and  fifty  kidney-shaped  pieces  of  flesh 
I  found  growing  to  walls  of  uterus.  A  few  days  ago 
another  cow  did  not  throw  out  the  after-birth.  After 
waiting  over  twenty-four  hours,  I  did  the  same  with 
her,  only  I  left  the  kidney-shaped  pieces  that  adhered 
to  uterus.  I  used  often  plenty  of  hot  water  and  car- 
bolic acid  as  an  internal  wash  for  both  cows.  What 
I  want  to  know  is  whether  or  not  to  leave  those  kid- 
ney-shaped pieces  of  flesh  in  uterus  ? 

Both  cows  are  doing  well,  only  the  second  is  get- 
ting well  faster  than  the  first.  Reader. 
Clayton,  Cal. 

The  after-birth  is  removed  by  gentle  twisting  and 
slight  pulling.  Keep  twisting  and  turning  until  it  is 
like  a  rope.  By  this  means  no  portion  of  the  after- 
birth will  remain.  The  uterine  or  maternal  placental 
glands  should  not  be  removed,  as  they  become  ab- 
sorbed again.  Dr.  Creely. 


nearly  a  week  before  I  received  a  single  sting,  and 
yet  one  of  the  boys  who  worked  near  me  at  the  time, 
doing  the  same  work,  was  stung  anywhere  from 
three  to  five  times  a  day.  Perhaps  some  may  feel 
that  these  slow  movements  waste  a  good  deal  of 
time;  but  I  find  that  I  really  can  do  more  work  in  a 
day  by  closely  and  carefully  watching  any  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  bees'  to  resent  my  intrusion. 
Right  here  rests  the  whole  secret.  To  one  who  is 
accustomed  to  handling  bees  there  is  a  certain  in- 
describable action  on  their  part  that  shows  when 
they  are  ready  to  sting.  A  little  smoke  at  the  right 
time  takes  the  "fight"  all  out  of  them. 

Better  Not  be  Stung.— I  do  not  think  it  good  policy 
for  one  who  handles  bees  very  much  to  get  stung  a 
great  many  times,  and  one  should  be  careful  to  avoid 
every  sting  as  much  as  possible.  In  the  summer, 
when  the  bees  are  working  in  the  fields,  one  or  two 
stings  perhaps  in.  the  whole  month  would  be  all  that 


|  not  know  that  many  would  like  its  taste  any  better 
than  that  sweetened  with  sugar,  it  is  certainly  much 

:  more  refreshing,  and  has  a  pleasant  or  stimulating 
effect.  We  used  a  large  amount  of  it  at  our  place 
last  summer;  and  many  of  the  neighbors  who  drank 
some  bought  honey  to  make  it.     In  selling  honey 

!  lemonade  at  a  public  stand,  those  who  buy  it  seem 
to  notice  its  refreshing  effect,  and  return  for  more 
I  believe  it  is  a  very  healthful  drink,  and  I  am  going 
to  see  if  it  will  keep  when  bottled  up  air-ti^ht 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Pure-Bred  Fowls  vs.  Cross-Bred  Fowls. 


To  the  Editor:— There  seems  to  be  an  idea  among 
a  large  number  of  people  that  cross-breeding  means 
I  should  get,rproviding'there  waTnothing  but  Italians  i  vigor  and  f?en<:ral  usefulness,  and  that  pure  breeding 
from  imported  stock,  or  of  that  persuasion;  and  how   means  a  Prettv  pastime.    A  more  mistaken  idea 


THE  APIARY. 


On  Bee  Stings. 


I  avoid  the  stings  is  simply  by  following  the  plan 
laid  down  by  Mr.  A. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  state  that 
one  who  makes  a  business  of  keeping  bees  is  liable  in 
years  to  come  to  experience  some  bad  effects  from 
too  much  of  the  apis-mellifica  poison  being  injected 
into  his  system.  The  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstrotb,  James 
Heddon,  and  others  in  later  years  experienced  some 
inconvenience  from  what  they  ascribed  to  the  pres- 
ence of  too  much  bee-sting  poison  in  the  system. 

TJie  Veil. — In  regard  to  dispensing  with  a  veil — 
yes,  this  can  be  done,  but  it  doesn't  pay.  I  have 
seen  some  of  the  same  chaps  boast  of  how  they  did 
not  need  any  face  protection;  yet  I  have  seen  them 
waste  valuable  time  in  stopping  to  put  the  hands  up 
to  the  face,  or  plunge  the  head  in  a  clump  of  bushes 
in  ignoble  retreat. 

Bee  Keeping  in  Southern  California. 


Beginners  and  bee  keepers  will  be  glad  to  read  an 
essay  on  bee  stings  by  so  experienced  a  writer  as  E. 
R.  Root  in  Gleanings.   It  contains  many  useful  hints: 

Why  Some  People  are  Stung  and  Others  Not. — I  know  |  ^![®* 
there  is  a  sort  of  current  impression,  to  the  effect 
that  bees  will  sting  some  people  more  than  others. 
While  this  is  true,  it  is  not  because  they  are  able  to 
recognize  any  peculiar  physical  condition  of  differ- 
ence, nor  is  it  because  one  person  smells  to  the  bees 
differently  from  another.  It  is  because  they  notice  a 
difference  in  behavior  in  different  persons.  For  in- 
stance Mr.  A  made  a  close  study  of  the  habits  of 
bees,  and  particularly  of  the  causes  that  induce  them 
to  sting.  He  recognizes  that  quick  motions,  under 
flsome  circumstances,  are  quite  liable  to  arouse  the 
bees  and  make  them  sting  very  badly.  There  are 
certain  things  he  can  do  with  impunity,  and  others 
he  can  not;  or  perhaps,  we  had  better  put  it  this 
way:  He  can  do  anything  with  bees  he  desires;  if  he 
works  in  a  certain  peculiar  way  he  will  get  stung 
badly;  but  if  his  motions  are  regulated  to  their 
whims,  he  will  get  along  with  few  or  perhaps  no 
stings. 

The  Wrong  Way. — Another  man,  Mr.  B,  is  not 
afraid  of  bees,  and  does  not  care  much  whether  he 
is  stung  or  not.  Perhaps  he  thinks  a  veil  useless, 
and  does  not  wear  one;  or  may  be  he  rips  the  cover 
off  with  a  yank.  He  is  clumsy  in  his  motions.  One 
bee  stings  him.  He  draws  his  hand  back  quickly, 
and  receives  half  a  dozen  more.  He  does  not  know 
the  importance  of  doing  all  things  decently  and  in 
order.  Smoker?  Oh,  yes,  he  has  one;  but  he  uses 
it  at  the  wrong  time,  and  does  not  keep  it  on  hand 
ready  to  quell  any  disturbance  that  is  likely  to  arise. 

The  Right  Way. — Mr.  A,  on  the  contrary,  observes 
that  bees  are  crosser  on  some  days  than  on  some 
others;  but  if  he  must  handle  them  on  an  "  off  day" 
(a  cool  day  after  a  rain ;  a  day  when  the  bees  have  been 
robbing,  or  a  day  following  a  sudden  stoppage  of  the 
honey  flow)  he  will  first  make  sure  that  his  smoker 
is  in  good  order,  and  ready  to  give  off  a  good  volume 
of  smoke.  He  will  blow  a  little  of  it  in  at  the  en- 
trance, and  then  pry  the  cover  up  a  little  very 
gently.  As  he  does  so  he  will  send  a  stream  of 
smoke  into  the  crack  made  by  the  putty-knife  or 
screw-driver.  This  drives  down  the  guards,  and 
then  the  crack  is  made  a  little  wider,  and  more 
smoke  is  then  driven  in,  when  the  cover  is  removed. 
If  the  bees  show  a  quick,  nervous  movement,  stand- 
ing up  high  on  their  legs,  bobbing  their  bodies 
quickly  one  way  and  then  the  other,  he  gives  them 
a  few  more  light  whiffs  of  smoke  until  they  are  sub- 
dued. With  a  screw-driver  he  loosens  the  frames, 
holding  the  smoker  in  his  hand.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
bees  stick  their  heads  up,  ready  to  show  fight,  he 
drives  them  back  again,  and  then  very  cautiously  and 
deliberately  removes  the  first  frame.  His  move- 
ments from  now  on  are  very  deliberate;  and  occa- 
sionally when  the  bees  are  a  little  obstreperous  he 
gives  them  another  whiff  of  smoke.  Only  a  very  lit- 
tle is  required — just  sufficient  to  let  them  know  that 
he  is  master,  and  that  they  must  let  him  entirely 
alone. 

Be  Watchful.— L,zst  spring  I  worked  with  the  bees 


L.  J.  Templin,  a  newcomer  in  San  Diego  county, 
writes  for  the  American  Bee  Journal  an  interesting 
account  of  his  progress: 

It  is  now  a  year  and  a  half  since  we  came  to  this 
part  of  the  country  seeking  health  for  both  self  and 
purchased  a  ranch  of  164  acres  about  ten 
miles  east  of  San  Diego,  and  lying  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  noted  Sweet  Water  reservoir.  We  are  seven 
miles  from  the  bay  and  fifteen  miles  from  Old  Mex- 
ico. Our  ranch  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  San  Miguel 
mountains,  some  of  it  running  up  on  the  side  of  these 
mountains. 

Soon  after  coming  here,  as  I  could  not  find  any 
bees  to  purchase,  I  took  twenty-seven  colonies  on 
shares — each  party  to  furnish  one-half  of  the  sup- 
plies, and  the  proceeds  in  both  bees  and  honey  to  be 
divided  equally  between  us.  Last  year  being  one  of 
the  most  extreme  of  the  extremely  dry  seasons  of 
this  part  of  the  State,  I  got  neither  increase  nor 
surplus,  and  lost  four  colonies. 

Having  purchased  ten  colonies,  I  started  in  this 
spring  with  thirty-nine  colonies.  From  these  we 
now  have  ninety-five  colonies,  some  half-dozen  of 
which  were  double  swarms,  and  the  last  two  I  have 
run  back  into  the  hives  from  which  they  issued.  I 
am  more  anxious  now  for  honey  than  any  further  in- 
crease of  bees.  Honey  is  coming  in  slowly  but 
steadily.  My  proximity  to  the  lake  is  a  great  help 
(especially  in  a  dry  season)  to  my  bees,  as  many 
honey  yielding  plants  flourish  around  the  margin 
of  the  water  when  it  is  too  dry  for  the  higher 
grounds  to  yield  a  supply. 

Our  location  is  a  good  one  for  bees,  as  the  moun- 
tains stretch  away  to  the  north,  east  and  south  for 
many  miles.  In  the  early  spring,  say  Februury  and 
March,  the  whole  country,  upland  and  lowland,  is 
purple  with  alfilarilla.  Then  comes  the  mountain  al- 
falfa, white  sage,  buckwheat,  sage,  and  sumac,  with 
which  the  mountains  are  in  many  places  literally  cov- 
ered. Then  on  the  west,  within  reach  of  our  bees, 
are  numerous  orange  and  lemon  orchards,  and  euca- 
lyptus groves,  all  of  which  furnish  excellent  bee- 
forage. 

The  past  winter  was  considered  quite  favorable 
for  the  bee  business;  the  rains,  both  in  quantity  and 
manner  of  falling,  were  considered  favorable.  But 
for  some  reason  the  large  crop  hoped  for  does  not 
seem  to  be  forthcoming;  so  bee  men  begin  to  think 
the  crop,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  will  not  be  a 
heavy  one. 

The  price  of  honey  in  this  country  is  not  extrava- 
gantly high — comb  bringing  six  to  eight  cents  per 
pound  in  small  lots,  and  extracted  three  to  four 
cents.  Bee  men  will  not  soon  be  burdened  with 
their  millions  in  this  region,  but  "  Hope  "  keeps  her 
wings  bright. 


means  a 

never  got  abroad.  For  the  past  six  years  I  have 
been  watching  several  market  poultrymen,  their 
methods  and  successes. 

A.  J.  Moore,  a  very  intelligent  and  handy  man, 
whose  whole  income  must  be  from  his  labor,  has  for 
fifteen  years  been  devoting  his  time  to  market  poul- 
try. He  first  tried  Brown  Leghorns  crossed  with  a 
Spanish  male.  This  cross  did  very  well,  and  he  made 
some  money.  He  next  tried  Houdan  males  on  pure 
Leghorn  and  found  this  a  good  fowl.  Then  he  used 
a  Black  Minorca  cross,  and  in  a  small  way  Light 
Brahma.  The  crosses  were  alL  good.  About  "six 
years  ago  I  suggested  to  him  that  any  of  the  pure 
Leghorn  breeds  would  be  still  better,  and  three  years 
ago  he  commenced  breeding  pure  White,  Brown  and 
Buff  Leghorns.  Up  to  that  time  several  of  his 
neighbors  had  made  as  much  money  as  Mr.  Moore. 
Since  that  time  he  has  had  the  best  monthly  returns 
for  his  number  of  hens  of  any  market  man  i  know. 

Some  Figures. — Mr.  Moore  has  500  laying  hens. 
His  check  for  eggs  in  January  was  $150,  and  in 
March,  when  eggs  were  10  cents  per  dozen,  he  sold 
thirty  cases  of  eggs,  and  got  $90.  In  April  he 
shipped  twenty-seven  cases  and  twenty-seven  in 
May.  May  eggs  brought  16  cents.  His  feed  bill 
averages  close  to  $50.  His  home  and  poultry  yards 
occupy  two  acres  of  land,  which  he  owns;  and  while 
people  are  complaining  of  hard  times,  contracted 
currency  and  the  woes  of  the  gold  standard,  this 
man  has  made  an  average  of  $50  per  month  for 
his  labor.  His  fowls  are  healthy  and  vigorous.  This 
goes  without  saying,  or  they  could  not  make  the 
money.  He  never  in-breeds,  and  now  says  he  could 
never  be  induced  to  cross-bred  his  fowls  again. 

Another  Instance. — Mr.  Kenvill  owned  a  flock  of 
Light  Brahmas,  and,  after  finding  that  eggs  paid 
better  than  broilers,  he  crossed  his  Brahmas  with 
a  White  Leghorn  male,  and  made  such  an  improve- 
ment in  the  egg  production  that  he  sang  their  praise 
to  every  one  who  talked  hens  to  him.  L.  J.  Smith 
took  some  of  this  cross  and  made  still  another  cross 
by  using  another  White  Leghorn  male,  and  found  an 
improvement  in  egg  production.  Still  Mr.  Moore, 
with  his  pure-blood  stock,  is  ahead,  and  so  it  will  al- 
ways be. 

To  cross  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  ought  not  to 
make  much,  if  any,  difference,  but  why  make  mon- 
grels by  such  work  ?  Never  in-breed'  closely,  and 
you  may  depend  that  any  of  the  Leghorn  class,  the 
Andalusians  and  Minorcas,  will  equal  in  vigor  and 
egg  production  the  best  crosses,  and  besides  you 
have  a  gentleman's  flock  to  look  at  in  your  pure 
breeds.  J.  W.  Foroecs. 

Santa  Cruz. 


Value  of  American  Hen. 


Honey  Lemonade. 

California  bee  keepers  who  have  both  honey  sup- 
plies and  bearing  lemon  orchards  wil'  be  interested 
to  hear  of  an  Eastern  bee  keeper  who  had  to  buy  his 
lemons  and  still  beat  all  the  lemonade  dealers  at  the 
county  fair  in  the  business  he  did  with  honey 
lemonade.  He  says:  "The  lemonade  was  made  just 
the  same  as  any,  except  pure  extracted  clover  honey 
was  used  to  sweeten  it  instead  of  sugar.   While  I  do 


From  figures  given  by  the  last  census  report  and 
estimates  carefully  drawn  the  Rural  New  Yorker  con- 
cludes that  American  poultry  earned  enough  in  one 
year  to  buy  all  the  silver  and  gold  that  were  dug  out 
of  the  mines,  all  the  sheep  in  the  country  and  all  the 
wool  they  made,  and  in  addition  the  total  crops  for 
the  year  of  buckwheat,  rye,  barley  and  potatoes. 
This  year's  earnings  of  poultry  would  have  bought 
all  the  milch  cows  in  the  country,  which  were  valued 
at  $263,955,545.  The  total  value  of  all  the  minerals 
mined  in  this  country  in  1894,  including  iron,  gold 
and  silver,  was  $218,168,788.  The  total  coal  product 
of  that  year  was  valued  at  $166,280,472,  or  about  the 
same  as  the  egg  crop  alone  of  that  year.  The  total 
State  and  county  tax  for  the  entire  Union  in  1890 
was  $143,186,007,  so  that  the  hens  earned  enough  to 
pay  the  entire  State  and  county  tax,  with  $150,000,- 
000  left  to  pay  for  the  tobacco  crop,  the  potato  crop, 
the  rye  crop  and  half  a  dozen  other  crops 
thrown  in. 

Run  an  eye  over  the  following  table  and  see  what 
Uncle  Sam's  poultry  did  in  1896: 

Earnings  of  poultry  $290,000,000  00 

Total  of  pensions  $139,280,078  15 

Total  of  school  expenditures   178,215,556  00 

Total  of  interest  of  mortgages   76,728,007  00 

Value  of  swine   186,529,745  00 

Value  of  potato  crop   78,984,901  00 

Value  of  tobacco  crop.   35,574,220  00 

Value  of  cotton  crop   259,164,640  00 

Value  of  oat  crop   163,655,068  00 

Value  of  wheat  crop   237,938,998  00 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Victoria. 

On  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  her  accession 
to  the  British  throne. 

[By  Alfred  Austin,  poet-laureate.] 

The  dew  was  on  the  summer  lawn, 
The  roses  bloomed,  the  woods  were  green, 

When  forth  there  came,  as  fresh  as  dawn, 
A  maiden  with  majestic  mien. 

They  girt  a  crown  about  her  brow, 
They  placed  a  scepter  in  her  hand, 

And  loud  rang  out  a  nation's  vow, 
"God  guard  the  lady  of  the  land." 

And  now  the  cuckoo  calls  once  more, 
And  once  again  June's  roses  blow, 

And  round  her  throne  her  people  pour, 
Recalling  sixty  years  ago. 

And  all  the  goodly  days  between, 
»  Glorj  and  sorrow,  love  and  pain, 
The  wifely  mother,  widowed  Queen, 
The  loftiest  as  the  longest  reign. 

She  shared  her  subjects'  bane  and  bliss, 
Welcomed  the  wise,  the  base  withstood, 

And  taught  by  her  clear  life  it  is 
The  greatness  to  be  good. 

Yet  while  her  peace  she  wrought  and  prayed, 
She  bore  the  tridant,  wore  the  helm, 

And  Mistress  of  the  Main,  she  made 
An  empire  of  her  island  realm. 

So,  gathering  now  from  near,  from  far, 
From  rule  where  ne'er  sets  the  day, 

From  Southern  cross  and  Northern  star, 
Her  people  lift  their  hearts  and  pray. 

Longer  and  longer  may  she  reign, 
As  through  a  summer  night  serene, 

Whence  day  doth  never  wholly  wane. 
God  spare  and  bless  our  Empress-Queen  ! 


The  Bradville  P.  and  O. 


.  "  I  don't  know  what  we  are  going  to 
do,  I'm  sure,  Warren,"  said  Mrs. 
Camp,  in  a  weary  and  discouraged 
way.  '  There's  the  rent  coming  due 
the  first  of  the  month  and  the  coal  bill 
to  pay;  and  we  need  so  many  things.  1 
really  don't  see  how  we  are  going  to 
get  along." 

The  outlook  did  seem  rather  gloomy, 
for  there  was  very  little  money  to  meet 
all  these  expenses.  Mrs.  Camp  kept 
house  as  economically  as  she  could,  on 
her  widow's  pension  of  eight  dollars  a 
month,  and  eked  out  this  pittance  by 
taking  in  sewing  when  she  could  get  it. 
But  she  found  it  very  bard  to  make 
both  ends  meet;  and,  as  she  said  to  her 
son,  it  seemed  to  grow  harder  every 
day. 

"Don't  worry,  mother,"  said  War- 
ren, cheerfully.  "  I  shall  get  some- 
thing to  do  pretty  soon,  I  dare  say." 

For  Warren  was  fourteen  years  old, 
and  felt  that  it  was  time  be  was  doing 
something  to  help  his  mother.  But 
there  were  many  other  boys  in  Brad- 
ville who  wanted  something  to  do;  it 
seemed  that  there  were  not  so  many 
ploces  in  the  shops  and  stores  of  the 
village  as  there  were  boys  to  apply  for 
them.  Warren  had  sought  employ- 
ment from  all  the  merchants  on  the 
main  street,  and  also  at  the  match  fac- 
tory and  the  paper-mill  and  the  few 
other  shops  where  boys  of  his  age  were 
employed;  but  no  one  had  a  place  for 
him. 

He  was  thinking  now  of  going  out  to 
the  South  Farms,  and  trying  to  get 
work  with  some  produce  farmer  or 
market  gardener;  though  he  looked  on 
that  as  a  last  resort,  because  it  would 
be  necessary  to  live  with  his  employer, 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  his  wid- 
owed mother.  Mrs.  Camp  said  she  did 
not  know  how  she  could  get  along  with- 
out Warren,  he  was  such  a  helpful  boy. 

He  was  getting  ready  to  carry  home 
a  bundle  of  sewing  work  which  his 
mother  had  just  finished;  and,  as  she 
carefully  tied  up  the  bundle,  she  said: 

"  If  Mrs.  Grant  pays  you  the  money 
for  this  work,  Warren,  you  can  stop  at 
the  market  and  bring  home  a  small 
piece  of  corned  beef  and  a  few  potatoes 
for  dinner  to-morrow.  I  hope  she  will 
pay  you." 

"Oh,  I  guess  she  will,  mother,"  said 
Warren,  cheerily.  "  I  will  tell  her  we 
need  the  money." 

He  put  on  his  hat,  and  taking  the 
bundle,  went  out  with  a  cheerful  air. 
But.  when  the  door  had  closed  behind 
him  fie  sighed,  and  said  to  himself. 

"  If  I  could  only  get  some  work  to  do 
and  earn  enough  so  that  mother  would 


not  have  to  take  in  sewing,  I  should  be 
satisfied.  I  must  try  to  find  some- 
thing." 

Warren  was  a  brisk  walker,  and  it 
did  not  take  him  long  to  reach  Mrs. 
Grant's  and  deliver  the  bundle  of  sew- 
ing. Fortunately,  Mrs.  Grant  was 
ready  to  pay  for  the  work  at  once;  and 
when  she  had  counted  out  the  money 
that  was  due  his  mother,  she  said: 

"Warren,  I  will  give  you  ten  cents 
for  yourself  if  you  will  do  an  errand  for 
me." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  will,"  said  Warren; 
"  but  I  do  not  want  any  pay  for  doing 
an  errand." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  do!"  said  the  lady 
pleasantly.  "Or,  at  least,  I  wish  to 
pay  you;  for  I  shall  ask  you  to  go  some 
distance  out  of  your  way.  I  have  some 
magazines  for  the  reading  club,  and  I 
wish  to  send  them  down  to  Mrs.  Harris. 
You  know  where  she  lives?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Warren.  And 
the  lady  handed  him  a  silver  dime  and 
the  package  of  magazines. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  Brad- 
ville P.  and  O. 

But  the  idea  of  the  enterprise  had 
not  occurred  to  Warren  yet. 

When  he  had  carried  the  magazines 
to  Mrs.  Harris,  he  returned  to  the  main 
street,  and  stopped  at  the  market  to 
get  his  mother's  corned  beef  and  pota- 
toes. 

The  marketman  knew  his  mother. 
Almost  everybody  in  Bradville  knew 
"  the  Widow  Camp"  and  her  boy;  and 
he  selected  a  piece  of  corned  beef  and 
filled  a  generous  measure  of  potatoes 
for  her  simple  Sunday  dinner.  Then 
he  said: 

"  Warren,  I  wonder  if  you  couldn't 
take  along  this  beefsteak  to  Miss  Betsy 
Pratt  ?  She  lives  on  your  street.  The 
order  came  in  after  my  delivery  wagon 
had  gone  out,  and  Miss  Betsy  wants 
the  steak  for  dinner." 

"  Of  course  I  will  take  it,  Mr.  Tyler," 
said  Warren,  promptly. 

And  Mr.  Tyler  handed  bin  back  half 
the  amount  of  his  modest  purchase, 
saying,  as  Warren  looked  surprised: 

"That's  all  right,  Warren.  I  like  to 
see  a  boy  willing  to  be  accommodating. 
And  you  tell  your  mother  she  will  find 
that  a  prime  piece  of  corned  beef." 

Warren  left  the  market  with  a  beam- 
ing face.  As  he  turned  the  corner 
from  the  main  street,  a  bare-armed 
woman  came  out  from  an  alley,  with 
her  apron  thrown  over  her  head  and  a 
She  called  after 


tin  pail  in  her  hand, 
him: 

"Warren  Camp!  Warren!" 

Warren  stopped  and  turned  back 
toward  her. 

"Arey'  in  a  hurry,  Warren  ?  Av 
y'  ain't  would  ye  mind  steppin'  down 
to  the  shop  wid  Brady's  dinner  to  him  ? 
Billy  Doolin'  said  he'd  carry  it,  but 
he's  gone  off,  the  little  scamp  !  And 
the  baby's  that  worrisome  I  can't  go 
myself." 

Warren's  hands  were  pretty  well 
filled  already;  but  he  smilingly  took  the 
dinner  pail  and  said  : 

"I'll  carry  it,  Mrs.  Brady." 

"Sure,  an'  I  knew  ye  would,  War- 
ren!" said  Mrs.  Brady.  "  You're  the 
most  accommodatin'  boy  in  Bradville, 
and  the  carefullest.  And  here's  5 
cents  for  ye." 

Warren  shook  his  head  ;  but  Mrs. 
Brady  would  hear  of  no  denial.  So  he 
pocketed  the  nickel  and  went  on  his 
way,  broadly  smiling. 

He  stopped  at  Miss  Betsy  Pratt's, 
and  delivered  her  beefsteak,  saying 
that  Mr.  Tyler  had  requested  him  to 
leave  it.  Miss  Betsy  thanked  him  and, 
looking  at  him  over  her  steel-rimmed 
spectacles,  inquired  : 

"What  makes  you  look  so  smilin', 
Warren  ?  You  'pear  to  be  feelin' 
pretty  happy." 

Warren  began  to  laugh,  and  said  : 

"  Haven't  you  an  errand  for  me,  Miss 
Betsy?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Miss 
Betsy.    "  Be  you  an  errand  boy?  " 

"Yes,"  laughed  Warren.  "That 
seems  to  be  my  business  to-day." 

And  he  gave  Miss  Betsy  a  humorous 
account  of  the  various  commissions 
with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  in 
the  course  of  the  morning. 

"Well,  I  declare,  Warren!"  said 
Miss  Betsy.    "  I  sh'd  think  the  folks 


took  you  for  a  package  and  order  ex- 
press ! " 

"Yes,"  said  Warren,  good-humor- 
edly,  "  the  '  Bradville  P.  and  O.'  " 

And  then  the  great  thought  struck 
him  all  at  once,  as  be  said  himself, 
"like  a  flash."  And  the  "Bradville 
P.  and  O.  "  became  a  fact.  It  was 
already  started  and  doing  a  thriving 
business  before  its  originator  had 
thought  of  such  a  thing  ;  and  all  he 
had  to  do,  so  he  said,  was  to  keep  it 
going. 

"  Well,  I  d'  know  but  you  might's 
well  do  an  errand  for  me,  seein'  as 
you've  got  your  hand  in,"  said  Miss 
Betsy.  "I'll  give  you  10  cents,  too,  if 
you'll  go  down  street,  some  time  this 
afternoon,  and  get  me  a  couple  o'  yards 
of  goods  to  match  this  gingham  dress 
I've  cut  out.  I  ain't  got  enough  for 
the  sleeves." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Warren,  with 
business-like  promptitude.  He  did  not 
laugh  now.  His  thoughts  were  busy 
with  serious  calculations.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  the  shop  with  Mr.  Brady's 
dinner,  and  then  went  home  to  work 
out  his  plans  for  the  "P  and  O." 

Hunting  in  the  garret,  he  found  a 
smooth  piece  of  board  and  some  black 
paint  in  a  can.  Further  search 
revealed  an  old  paint  brush,  nearly 
worn  out;  but  it  was  good  enough  for 
Warren's  purpose,  with  a  little  cutting 
and  cleaning.  He  spent  all  that  Satur- 
day afternoon  in  the  garret,  with  the 
exception  of  the  brief  time  it  took  him 
to  go  "down  street"  and  match  Miss 
Betsy's  gingham,  receiving  for  the 
errand  another  silver  dime. 

After  dark  that  evening  Warren 
took  the  hammer,  and  was  presently 
heard  driving  nails  out  of  doors.  His 
mother  supposed  that  he  was  probably 
repairing  the  front  gate,  or  replacing  a 
broken  paling  on  the  fence.  She  said 
that  Warren  was  a  "dreadful  handy 
boy." 

In  the  morning,  however,  the  pass- 
ers-by observed  a  neatly  lettered  sign- 
board nailed  to  the  fence  in  front  of  the 
Widow  Camp's  little  house.    It  read: 
"Parcels  Called  for  and  Delivered, 
for  10  cents. 
Errands  and  Orders  Taken. 
Warren  Camp." 
"Well,  I  declare,"  said  Miss  Betsy 
Pratt,  as  she  passed  by  on  her  way  to 
church,  "if  that  boy  ain't  set  up  in 
business!    Now,  if  that  ain't  a  bright 
idea!    I  declare  it's  just  what  is  needed 
here  in  Bradville." 

And  other  people  thought  so,  too. 
"Errands  and  orders"  came  to  Warren 
so  plentiful  that  he  soon  had  all  he 
could  do.  After  the  first  two  weeks  he 
bought  a  push-cart  with  his  earnings, 
and  went  about  with  it,  collecting  and 
delivering  packages  for  the  village 
people,  who  were  quick  to  find  out  how 
convenient  a  thing  it  was  to  have  so 
careful  and  faithful  a  carrier  at  their 
call. 

He  had  painted  on  both  sides  of  his 
cart  "Bradville  Package  and  Order 
Express;"  but  his  own  joking  phrase 
being  repeated  by  Miss  Betsy  Pratt, 
and  taking  the  public  fancy,  this  was 
very  soon  abbreviated,  by  general  con- 
sent, to  "The  Bradville  P.  and  O." 

People  patronized  the  "P.  and  O." 
to  such  an  extent  that  Warren  found 
himself  in  a  position,  after  a  while,  to 
buy  a  horse  and  wagon.  He  then  drove 
out  to  the  South  Farms  and  other 
neighboring  districts,  to  take  and  carry 
orders.  It  was  found  that  he  could 
be  trusted,  and  his  pleasant  manners 
and  unfailing  good  nature  made  him 
popular. 

Twice  a  week  he  drove  to  the  city, 
ten  miles  away,  taking  orders  for 
articles  which  could  not  be  obtained  of 
the  village  merchants;  and  it  became 
a  custom  with  Bradville  people,  when 
they  went  shopping  in  the  city  and 
came  home  by  the  cars,  to  leave  their 
purchases  to  be  called  for  by  the  "P. 
and  O."  The  merchants  in  the  city 
soon  came  to  know  him,  and  to  rely  on 
him  for  the  delivery  of  goods  along  the 
way  to  Bradville.  And  thus  the  enter- 
prise, which  had  so  small  a  beginning, 
grew  and  grew,  until  young  Warren 
Camp  was  counted  among  the  success- 
ful and  prosperous  business  men  of 
Bradville. 

The  days  of  taking  in  sewing  were 


over  for  Mrs.  Camp.  Her  son's  income 
was  now  sufficient  to  support  her  com- 
fortably; and  the  little  house  was  en- 
larged and  painted,  and  made  attrac- 
tive within  and  without.  There  was 
no  prettier  little  home  in  that  part  of 
the  village,  and  no  mother  so  proud  of 
her  boy  as  "  the  Widow  Camp." 

And,  certainly,  there  was  no  happier 
son  in  the  whole  State  than  the  young 
proprietor  of  the  "  Bradville  P.  and 
O." — Christian  Register. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


A  man  philosophises  better  than  a 
woman  on  the  human  heart,  but  she 
reads  the  hearts  of  men  better  than 
he. — Rousseau. 

What  a  woman  should  demand  of  a 
man  in  courtship,  or  after  it,  is,  first, 
respect  for  her,  as  she  is  a  woman  ,  and 
next  to  that  to  be  respected  by  him 
above  all  other  women. — Charles  Lamb. 

Care  is  to  be  taken  that  our  hearts 
may  be  always  the  working  place,  and 
our  members  the  instruments  of  God, 
in  which  and  through  which  he  can  per- 
form everything  himself.  —  Golden 
Treasury. 

"It  is  a  mistake  for  a  man  who 
wishes  for  happiness  and  to  help  others 
to  think  that  he  must  wait  until  he  has 
made  a  fortune  before  giving  away 
money  to  deserving  objects." — John  D. 
Rockefeller. 

When  God  thought  of  Mother,  he 
must  have  laughed  with  satisfaction 
and  framed  it  quickly — so  rich,  so  deep, 
so  divine,  so  full  of  soul,  power  and 
beauty  was  the  conception. — Henry 
Ward  Beecher. 

To  live  is  to  have  justice,  truth, 
reason,  devotion,  probity,  sincerity, 
common  sense,  right  and  duty  welded 
into  the  heart.  To  live  is  to  know  what 
one  is  worth — what  one  can  do,  and 
should  do.  Life  is  conscience. — Victor 
Hugo. 

Thackeray  tells  us  that  by  pushing 
steadily,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
persons  out  of  a  thousand  will  yield  to 
you.  "  And  what  matters  it  if  you  are 
considered  obtrusive,  provided  you  ob- 
trude," says  this  keen  observer  of  the 
foibles  and  struggles  of  the  fashionable 
world. 

Victor  Hugo,  in  speaking  to  young 
men,  once  said:  "It  is  the  learning 
acquired  at  midnight  that  will  make 
your  future  bright  and  dazzling  as  mid- 
day." In  this  terse  epigram  the  great 
Frenchman  stated  a  truth  that  applies 
equally  to  struggling,  ambitious  young 
men  the  world  over. 


Curious  Facts. 


The  perfectly  round  pearls  are  the 
most  valuable;  next  come  the  pear- 
shaped,  and  lastly  the  egg-shaped. 

The  longest  time  during  which  a  note 
has  remained  outside  the  Bank  of 
England  is  111  years.  It  was  for  £25, 
and  it  is  computed  that  the  com- 
pound interest  during  that  long  period 
amounted  to  no  less  than  £6000. 

The  total  number  of  copies  of  news- 
papers printed  throughout  the  world 
in  one  year  is  12,000,000,000.  To  print 
these  requires  781,240  tons  of  paper, 
or  1,562,480,000  pounds,  while  it  would 
take  the  fastest  single  press  333  years 
to  print  a  single  year's  edition,  which 
would  produce  a  stack  of  papers  nearly 
fifty  miles  high. 

National  flowers  have  been  adopted 
in  various  countries  as  follows:  Greece, 
violet;  Canada,  sugar  maple;  Egypt, 
lotus;  England,  rose;  France,  fleur-de- 
lis;  Germany,  corn  flower;  Ireland, 
shamrock;  Italy,  lily;  Prussia,  linden; 
Saxony,  mignonette;  Scotland,  thistle; 
Spain,  pomegranate;  Wales,  leek. 

Every  steamer  that  sails  along  the 
coast  is  a  refuge  for  birds  that  are 
blown  to  sea,  mostly  small  and  not 
strong  of  wing.  When  disturbed  or 
frightened  by  people  on  deck,  they  fly 
into  the  air  and  fall  behind  the  ship. 
After  several  disturbances  they  be- 
come so  tired  that  they  can  no  longer 
catch  up,  and  after  hopelessly  chasing 
the  vessel  for  several  miles  flutter  into 
the  sea  and  are  drowned. 

"Japanese  journalism,"  says  amis- 
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sionary's  wife,  "  is  a  singular  profes- 
sion in  many  of  its  features.  There  is 
practically  no  such  thing  as  freedom  of 
the  press  in  Japan.  Whenever  a  news- 
paper publishes  something  unfriendly 
to  the  Government  it  is  suppressed, 
and  the  editor  is  sent  to  prison.  The 
real  editor  is  never  imprisoned,  though. 
Every  newspaper  has  what  the  Japa- 
nese call  a  'dummy  editor,'  and  it  is 
his  sole  duty  to  go  to  jail  every  time 
the  paper  is  suppressed  for  offending 
the  Mikado.  Then  the  real  editor 
changes  the  name  of  the  paper,  and 
keeps  on  publishing  it.  Dummy  editors 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  prison." 


thirty  or  forty  sometimes."  "Ooo> 
That's  awful."  "Yes,  my  son."  "Just 
awful!  I  wouldn't  like  to  have  thirty  or 
forty  mammas  to  spank  me."— Puck. 


Summer  Comfort. 


The  cellar  should  be  kept  as  clean 
and  dry  and  well  ventilated  as  any 
other  part  of  the  house. 

The  air  which  is  breathed  in  the  first 
and  second  stories  of  a  house  is  in  no 
small  degree  composed  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  cellar. 

Cleanliness,  fresh  air  and  sunshine 
are  the  best  purifiers  and  disinfect 
ants  of  our  houses. 

The  location,  size  and  ventilation  of 
bedrooms  is  of  far  greater  importance 
than  of  the  other  rooms  of  the  house. 

If  you  have  dedicated  the  largest 
and  sunniest  chamber  of  the  house  to 
the  "sometime  guest,"  and  slept  in 
a  seven-by-nine  one  yourself,  don't  per 
petuate  the  suicidal  folly  another  day. 
Such  a  sacrifice  is  not  essential  to  the 
most  beautiful  hospitality. 

The  old-time  fallacy  that  night  air 
was  injurious  to  health  has  been  ex- 
ploded long  ago.  If  thirty-four  cubic 
inches  of  air  are  drawn  into  the  lungs 
of  an  adult  and  then  driven  out  at  each 
act  of  respiration,  how  malodorous 
and  stupefying  must  be  the  air  of  even 
a  large  unventilated  bedroom  occupied 
by  one  adult  long  before  morning. 

In  fact,  no  one  can  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  health  unless  he  breathes 
uncontaminated  air  into  the  lungs, 
whether  awake  or  asleep. 

Only  in  the  middle  of  oppressive 
summer  days  should  the  fullest  day- 
light be  shut  out  of  our  living  rooms. 
And,  before  doing  so,  even  then  a  cur- 
rent of  fresh  air  and  the  full  rays  of 
the  sun  should  permeate  to  the  farthest 
corner  of  every  room. 

If  the  kitchen  has  no  constant  ven 
tilation,  put  the  shade  fixtures  four 
inches  below  the  top  of  the  sash.  This 
allows  the  shade  to  be  lowered  without 
preventing  the  escape  of  heated  and 
impure  air. 

Large  newspapers  are  better  than 
heavy  woolen  blankets  for  excluding 
the  air  from  ice,  or  a  pitcher  of  ice 
water. 

Add  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
kerosene  to  the  water  in  which  painted 
or  stained  floors  are  washed.  It  will 
drive  away  flies  as  well  as  give  a  fine 
polish. 


Jabs  at  the  Wheel. 


Pleasantries. 


Daisy — What  a  remarkable  gift  of 
beauty  Miss  Soandso  has.  Belle — Her 
beauty  is  not  a  gift.  She  bought  it. — 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

Tommie — Auntie,  mamma  bought  me 
a  pair  of  gloves  to-day.  Auntie — Did 
she,  Tommie?  What  are  they,  kids? 
Tommie — No,  indeed;  they're  men's. — 
Harper's  Bazar. 

Boarding-House  Keeper — Ah,  there's 
a  skeleton  in  every  cupboard,  Mr. 
Wagg.  Boarder — Yes;  there's  gen- 
erally the  skeleton  of  a  leg  of  mutton 
in  yours. — Pick-Me-Up. 

First  Chappie — I  wonder,  now,  Cbol- 
lie,  how  the  donkey  ever  came  to  be 
used  as  the — er,  emblem  of  stupidity. 
Second  Chappie  (with  a  yawn) — Don't 
know,  I'm  sure,  deah  boy;  must  have 
been  before  our  day. — Brooklyn  Life. 

"I  may  have  bitten  off  more  than  I 
can  chew,"  remarked  the  boa  con- 
strictor, as  the  young  gazelle  disap- 
peared within  its  capacious  jaws,  "but, 
thank  fortune,  I  don't  have  to  chew!" 
And  it  curled  itself  up  for  a  six  week's 
nap. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Small  Son  —  Ma,  what's  Mormons? 
Mother — U'm! — men  who  have  a  good 
many  wives.    "A  good  many?"  "Yes; 


This  seems  to  be  my  day  off,"  mut- 
tered the  bicyclist,  as  he  fell  on  his 
head  for  the  seventeenth  time  since 
morning.— New  York  Evening  Journal. 
'Midst  all  that  wreck  he  gave  no  sign 

°r  opting  that  he  sorrowed. 
We  understood  it  when  we  learned 
The  wheel  was  one  he  borrowed. 
He — Have  you  ever  run  into  any  one? 
She— Oh,  no;  but  several  persons  have 
been  rude  enough  to  walk  into  me  with 
out  even  apologizing.— Chicago  Record. 

Peterbee— What  on  earth  has  given 
Smitherton  such  a  bicycle  face?  He 
doesn't  ride  a  bicycle.  Smythe— No, 
but  he  had  to  buy  three  bicycles  for  his 
family  to  ride.— Puck. 

Wheeler  (who  rides  a  Lightning)— 
You  ought  to  get  a  lock  for  that  wheel. 
Scorcher  (who  rides  a  Blue  Streak)— 
Think  so?  "Yes;  some  one  might 
steal  it— for  the  lamp."— Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

He — Tell  me,  Carrie;  were  you  ever 
in  love  before?  She— To  be  frank  with 
you,  Harry,  my  heart  never  went  out 
from  me  but  once,  and  that  was  to  my 
bicycle;  but,  Harry,  I  like  you  as  well 
as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  like  a  man. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Teacher  (to  primary  class  in  Ameri- 
can history)— Can  any  of  you  tell  me 
the  significance  of  Memorial  day?  That 
is,  why  do  we  have  such  a  day  every 
year?  Little  Willie  Whimpleton— Please 
Ma'am,  I  know.  Teacher— Well,  tell 
us  about  it.  Little  W.  W.— So  we  can 
pull  off  the  annual  road  races. — Cleve- 
land Leader. 

In  the  London  Lancet  an  eminent 
physician  says  that  after  a  long  ride  on 
the  bicycle  he  experienced  "  paresthe- 
sia in  the  fourth  and  fi'th  fingers,  with 
impaired  sensibility,  and  paresis  in  the 
interossei  lumbricals  and  the  adductor 
pollicis."  A  layman  would  say  that 
the  long  ride  made  his  hand  numb,  pro- 
vided he  mentioned  the  matter  at  all. 

St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 


Extent  of  the  Universe. 


A  Railway  Hospital  Car. 


Consul  Morris  writes  from  Ghent, 
that  the  latest  novelty  in  Belgian  rail- 
road matters  is  the  hospital  car.  In 
the  event  of  a  serious  railroad  accident, 
the  car  may  be  run  to  the  spot,  where 
the  wounded  may  be  picked  up  and 
carried  to  the  nearest  large  city  for 
treatment,  instead  of  being  left  to  pass 
long  hours  in  some   wayside  station 
while  awaiting  surgical  attendance. 
It  also  enables  the  railway  companies, 
at  certain   seasons  or   upon  special 
occasions,   to  transport    large  num- 
bers of  invalids   to  health  resorts. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  a  main 
compartment,  a  corridor  on  one  side, 
and  two  small   rooms  at    the  end. 
The  largest  compartment  is  the  hos- 
pital proper;  it  contains  twenty-four 
solated   beds  on    steel    tubes  hung 
upon  powerful  springs.    Each  patient 
"ies  in  front  of  two  little  windows,  which 
may  be  closed  or  opened  at  will.  Each 
bed  is  provided  with  a  little  movable 
table  and  a  cord  serves  to  hold  all  the 
various  small  objects  which  the  patient 
may  need.    The  corridor  on  the  out- 
side of  the  hospital  chamber  leads  to 
the  linen  closet  and  the  doctor's  apart- 
ment.   In  the  latter  is  a  large  cup- 
board.   The  upper  portion  is  used  for 
drugs;  the  lower  part  is  divided  into 
wo  smaller  compartments — one  serv- 
ing as  a  case  for  surgical  instruments, 
the  other  as  a  receptacle  for  the  doctor's 
folding  bed. 

The  hospital  compartment  is  car- 
peted with  linoleum  to  deaden  the 
sound  of  walking.  Trap-doors  in  the 
floor,  when  opened,  disclose  an  ice 
chest,  a  compartment  for  disinfection  of 
soiled  linen,  and  a  provision  cellar.  If 
necessary,  a  portion  of  the  hospital 
chamber  may  be  transformed  into  an 
operating  room  for  urgent  cases. 

The  greatest  length  of  England  and 
Scotland,  north  and  south,  is  about  608 
miles. 


On  some  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
the  extent  of  the  universe  light  is  being 
thrown  even  now.  Evidence  is  gradu- 
ally accumulating  which  points  to  the 
probability  that  the  successive  orders 
of  smaller  and  smaller  stars,  which  our 
continually  increasing  telescopic  power 
brings  into  view,  are  not  situated  at 
greater  and  greater  distances,  but 
that  we  actually  see  the  boundary  of 
our  universe.  This  indication  lends  a 
peculiar  interest  to  various  questions 
growing  out  of  the  motions  of  the  stars. 
Quite  possibly  the  problem  of  these 
motions  will  be  the  great  one  of  the 
future  astronomer.  Even  now  it  sug- 
gests thoughts  and  questions  of  the 
most  far-reaching  character. 


Popular  Science. 


In  every  mile  of  railway  there  are  7 
feet  and  4  inches  that  are  not  covered 
by  the  rails— the  space  left  between 
them  for  expansion. 

In  cases  where  nature  intends  that 
insects  shall  feed  on  flowers  at  night, 
the  flowers  they  select  are  all  of  a 
white  color. 

Messrs.  Eaton  and  Faxon  have  made 
collections  of  nearly  forty  specimens  of 
North  American  Sphagna  or  pea 
mosses,  with  many  varieties,  in  all  172 
specimens. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Corn  Muffins.— One  cup  yellow  corn 
meal,  one-half  cup  of  flour,  one  large 
tablespoonful  of  sugar,  one  and  one- 
half  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder,  one 
beaten  egg,  one  and  one-half  cups  of 
sweet  milk,  a  saltspoonful  salt;  baked 
in  hot  greased  gem  pans. 

Creamed  Hashed  Potatoes  Brown- 
ed.— These  potatoes  are  seldom  seen 
well  served,  but  are  delicious  if  direc- 
tions are  followed.  Cut  three  cold 
boiled  potatoes  into  slices  and  then  cut 
them  into  tiny  squares.  Do  not  chop 
them.  Put  in  a  saucepan  with  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  salt  and  dash  pepper.  Cook  a 
minute  until  a  nice  brown. 

Scrambled  Eggs. — Put  eight  table- 
spoonfuls of  sweet  milk  in  an  earthern 
dish  and  set  it  on  the  range  to  heat. 
When  it  is  near  the  boiling  point  add 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  small 
tablespoonful  of  butter.  Break  into 
this,  one  at  a  time,  five  eggs.  Use  a 
knife  and  stir  gently  from  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  dish,  until  the  eggs  are 
well  cooked,  but  not  too  hard.  Serve 
on  a  hot  platter  with  a  little  pepper 
sifted  over  them. 

Caramel  Bavarian  Cream. — Soak 
one-half  of  a  box  of  gelatine  in  one- 
half  of  a  cup  of  cold  water,  for  one- 
half  an  hour.  Dissolve  over  hot  water. 
Whip  one  quart  of  cream  to  a  stiff 
froth,  and  turn  into  a  basin.  Add  care- 
fully one  cup  of  pulverized  sugar,  the 
gelatine,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  caramel, 
one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  and  one- 
fourth  of  a  cup  of  sherry.  Stir  gently 
from  the  bottom  toward  the  top  until 
the  cream  begins  to  form.  Then  turn 
into  a  mould  previously  wet  with  cold 
water,  and  put  away  to  harden. 

Baked  Chowder. — This  makes  a 
nice  dish  for  lunch,  and  may  be  made 
from  pieces  of  cold,  boiled  fish,  leftover. 
Cut  four  good  sized,  cold,  boiled  pota- 
toes into  dice.  Pick  into  shreds  suffi- 
cient cold  cooked  fish  to  make  one  pint. 
Make  one  pint  of  cream  sauce.  Chop 
one  onion  fine,  also  one  tablespoonful 
parsley.  Put  a  layer  of  sauce  in  the 
bottom  of  a  baking  dish,  then  a  layer 
of  fish,  one  of  potato,  a  sprinkling  of 
salt,  pepper,  onion  and  parsley.  So 
continue  until  the  dish  is  full,  having 
last  layer  sauce.  Sprinkle  with  crumbs 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  twenty 
minutes. 

Roast  Beef. — To  prepare  a  piece  of 
beef  for  roasting  do  not  wash  it,  but 
wipe  it  off  with  a  damp  cloth.  Place 
it  in  a  baking  pan,  rub  some  beef  drip- 
pings over  the  top,  and  dredge  the  top 


and  sides  with  flour.  Put  in  the  pan  a 
couple  of  spoonfuls  of  drippings. 
Water  should  not  be  added  if  you  wish 
the  roast  to  be  a  nice  brown,  and  do 
not  add  the  salt  and  pepper  to  the  pan 
until  after  the  surface  of  the  meat  has 
been  well  browned.  Remember  that 
after  the  first  twenty  minutes  roast 
beef  requires  a  moderate  oven,  and 
baste  the  meat  frequently  with  its  own 
drippings  from  the  pan.  If  there  is 
danger  of  the  gravy  growing  too  brown 
or  cooking  away,  a  little  beef  stock 
may  be  added  to  the  pan,  and  frequently 
a  gill  of  cooking  wine  is  added  to  the 
pan  in  the  last  twenty  minutes  of  cook- 
ing, giving  the  gravy  a  delicious  flavor. 
When  the  roast  is  sufficiently  cooked 
remove  it  to  a  heated  platter  and  make 
the  gravy.  First  turn  off  the  top 
grease  from  the  liquid  in  the  pan,  and 
if  there  is  not  sufficient  liquid  left  add 
a  little  stock.  Lightly  dredge  the  pan 
with  flour  and  stir  over  a  hot  fire. 
Season  with  a  spoonful  of  some  sauce, 
and  more  salt  and  pepper  if  needed. 
Strain  into  a  heated  gravy  boat  and 
serve. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


To  remove  the  smell  of  new  paint, 
lay  a  bunch  of  hay  in  the  room  and 
sprinkle  it  with  a  little  chloride  of  lime; 
close  the  room  for  several  hours,  and 
when  it  is  again  opened  the  smell  of 
paint  will  all  be  gone. 

Chamois  skin  makes  a  soft,  durable 
duster.  It  can  be  kept  clean  by  wash- 
ing. It  must  be  dried  in  the  shade  and 
rubbed  soft.  It  will  hold  a  little  damp- 
ness, if  desired,  which  is  a  satisfactory 
quality  in  a  duster.  Imitation  chamois 
may  also  be  used. 

It  is  better  for  house  plants  if  the 
soil  be  loosened  about  the  roots  once  a 
week.  This  allows  the  air  to  reach  the 
roots,  and  assists  the  evaporation  of 
the  excessive  moisture  when  they  have 
had  too  much  wetting.  Always  have 
the  water  at  least  as  warm  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  when  using  it 
upon  plants. 

Bare  floors  need  to  be  wiped  daily, 
and  should  be  well  swept  with  a  hair 
brush  before  wiping.  Matting  should 
be  cleaned  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
swept,  and  then  wiped.  Sweep  with 
a  brush,  and  then  go  over  with  a  cloth 
or  hood  on  a  broom.  The  windows 
should  be  closed  to  allow  the  dust  to 
settle,  contrary  to  precedent. 

When  a  fire  has  to  be  kept  up  all 
night  in  the  room  of  an  invalid,  an  old 
loose  glove  should  be  kept  handy,  with 
a  long  wooden  stick.  With  the  glove 
on,  a  piece  of  coal  can  be  picked  up 
with  the  fingers  and  put  on  the  fire 
without  making  a  sound,  while  when 
the  fire  requires  poking,  this  can  be 
done  with  the  stick  with  far  less  noise 
than  with  an  ordinary  poker. 

A  bag  for  the  pantry  or  for  any  con- 
venient place  where  the  soiled  table 
linen  can  be  placed,  may  be  denim, 
chintz,  or  any  serviceable,  whashable 
material.  It  is  made  of  two  straight 
pieces  of  the  material,  cut  in  the  shape 
of  a  large  bag  sewed  together  at  the 
sides.  The  opening  runs  about  half 
way  down  the  middle  of  one  piece. 
The  top  has  two  rows  of  stitches, 
leaving  a  little  ruffled  head.  In  the 
space  between  the  stitching  there  is 
run  a  curtain  stick  which  has  a  ring 
screw  in  each  end.  From  these  rings 
the  bag  is  secured  to  the  door  or 
wherever  it  is  to  be  hung. 

For  cleaning  the  spots  on  a  carpet  ox 
gall  or  ammonia  and  water  are  excel- 
lent. The  proportion  is  one  table- 
spoonful of  household  ammonia  to  four 
quarts  of  water,  or  use  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  ox  gall  to  one  quart  of  water. 
Apply  with  a  sponge  or  flannel  not  too 
wet  and  rub  until  nearly  dry.  Lime 
spots  may  be  removed  with  vinegar. 
This  must  be  used  quickly  and  washed 
off  immediately.  For  soot,  cover  with 
salt  or  corn  meal  and  sweep  up.  To 
remove  ink  spots  pour  on  milk,  and  as 
it  becomes  colored  absorb  with  a  blot- 
ting or  other  soft  absorbent  paper; 
coarse  butcher's  paper  is  good.  As 
soon  as  the  ink  is  removed  wash  with 
warm  water  and  castile  soap — nothing 
stronger-  -to  remove  the  grease  of  the 
milk. 
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Fashion  Notes. 


1 131 —Daffodil  Cap*. 

Sizes  Medium  and  Large. 

Shoulder  capes  have  grown  more 
fluffy  since  the  sleeves  have  grown 
smaller.  Countless  yards  of  plaited 
chiffon,  lace  and  satin-stripe  gauze  are 
lavished  upon  these  dressy  and  becom- 
ing wraps,  and  almost  everything  in 
the  form  of  garniture  enters  into  their 
construction.  Changeable  silks  and 
black  satin  or  moire  are  used  for  the 
foundation.  Our  model  is  of  black 
moire,  lined  with  heliotrope  taffeta 
and  trimmed  with  jet  passementerie, 
plaited  chiffon  and  black  moire  taffeta 
ribbon.  The  plaited  chiffon  is  set  upon 
the  yoke  in  box-plaits,  from  three  to 
four  times  the  length  being  allowed: 
and  a  rufHe  of  black  moire,  pinked  on  j 
the  edge,  supports  it  underneath. 
Loops  of  ribbon  fall  from  the  neck  and 
a  full  ruche  of  the  chiffon  and  a  bow  of 
ribbon  finish  the  neck. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found 
on  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  en- 
closed. 


A  SIMPLE  COTTON  FROCK. 
1114— Paula  Fro.k. 

Sizes  for  8  and  10  Years. 

For  piques,  cambrics  and  lawns,  as 
also  for  soft  woolen  fabrics,  this  is  an 
attractive  model.  The  straight  skirt 
makes  it  especially  appropriate  for 
thin  and  softly  hanging  fabrics.  The 
skirt  may  be  finished  with  a  deep  hem, 
trimmed  with  rows  of  flat  trimming 
or  narrow  rulffes,  just  as  fancy  dic- 
tates. The  full  waist  has  a  fitted  lin- 
ing, and  the  skirt  is  sewed  to  it  in 
gathers  or  groups  of  fine  tucks.  The 
deep  collar  fastens  in  the  back  and  is 
like  the  front,  omitting  the  long  point 
in  the  center.  It  is  finished  separately 
from  the  frock,  with  its  own  neckband, 
and  this  can  be  worn  with  any  frock. 
Such  collars  made  of  white  lawn,  pique 
or  batiste  are  very  convenient  addi- 
tions with  which  to  give  a  fresh  touch 
to  a  child's  toilette. 

A  special  illustration  and  full  direc- 
tions about  the  pattern  will  be  found  on 
the  envelope  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


A  Great  Pattern  Offer. 

lO  Cents  Each. 

VALUABLK  CUT  PATTERNS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  TO  THE  READERS 
OF  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

THE  DEMOREST  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

Their  Styles  Are  Universally  Adopted  by  Well-Dressed  Women  Everywhere.  The  Ten  Cents  Only 
Pays  for  Handling,  Mailing.  Etc. 

Address  Pattern  Department  "  Karal  Press,"  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


LEADING 


Monarch^  Junior  Monarch 
HAY  PRESS. 

Improved  for  the  Year  1897. 

Manufactured  in  San  Leandro  by  L  O.  Morehouse, 
under  an  assignment  of  patents  from  the 
patentee,  Jacob  Price. 
 also  

Double-End  HURRICANE  PRESS 

(Two  Sizes.) 
 FOR  SALE  HY  

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

SAN  LEAN'DRO,  CAL. 
Wfl.  H.  QRAY  General  Agent. 


H  P.  Simplest  and  Cheapest  Gasoliui'  Engine 
Made.  It  requires  no  engineer.  All  expense  stops 
When  Engine  slops.  Ready  on  &T6  minutes'  notice. 
No  Ashes.  Smoke,  or  Dirt.  Engine  can  lx-  left  alone 
while  tunning  for  hours  It  is  designed  for  running 
Pumps,  Printing  Presses,  Blowere.  Grinding  Mills, 
Fanning  Mills,  Machinery  of  all  kinds  in  fact,  fur 
General  Farm  Work  and  Other  Purposes.  Send  for 
Special  Catalogue  and  Prices.  Mailed  Free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE.  :(12  :il4  Market  St..  S.  F..  Cal. 

The  Universal  Supply  House.   Established  1888. 


FA  KM 
DAIRY 


SUPPLIES 


MINK 
MILL 


WACON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

&C0.  16-18  DRUMM  STREET.  S.  F 


Groceries,  ♦  Hardu/are, 
Agricultural  Implements, 

Harness,  Boots,  Shoes.  Dry  Goods,  Music,  Etc. 
Send  4c  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Produce  Taken  in  Exchange. 
Home  Supply  Co.,  13FrontSt..Pan  Francisco. Cal 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Effective  this  year  in  the  way  of  trim- 
mings are  the  laces  appliqued  by  the 
yard — flowers  with  their  leaves,  wheat, 
fruit,  all  sorts  of  designs  in  renaissance 
point,  ready  to  be  laid  on  the  gown  in 
any  length,  or  any  position.  On  black 
or  color  these  make  the  most  striking 
effects.  An  accordion-plaited  gown — 
waist  as  well  as  skirt — has  one  of  these 
trailing  designs  passed  diagonally 
across  the  bodice  and  then  down  the 
skirt  to  the  hem;  this  is  the  only  trim- 
ming, but  nothing  could  be  more  chic. 

For  traveling  dresses  this  summer, 
flat  braid  will  be  greatly  liked.  It  is 
durable,  stylish  and  easily  kept 
brushed — three  very  essential  quali- 
ties. A  very  noticeable,  albeit  a  very 
lady-like  locking  gown  is  of  biege  cloth, 
with  the  skirt  trimmed  with  twelve 
bands  of  graduated  brown  mohair 
braid,  the  lower  one  at  the  hem  being 
two  inches  wide,  and  the  last  one  at  the 
top  being  a  mere  line.  The  bodice  is 
entirely  covered  with  the  braid,  which 
began  wide  at  the  top  and  is  graduated 
to  the  waist.  The  sleeves  and  upper 
part  of  the  skirt  are  plain. 

Another  nice-looking  frock,  which  is 
trimmed  with  braid  and  which  would 
make  a  suitable  costume,  is  of  green 
material,  the  braid,  which  is  of  black 
mohair  with  a  tiny  edge  of  gold, 
arranged  in  circles  from  the  waist  to  a 
little  distance  below  the  hips.  The 
rest  of  the  skirt  is  perfectly  plain.  The 
waist  is  slightly  open,  showing  a  white 
chemisette  of  plaited  linen,  the  rest  of 
the  bodice  being  covered  with  braid, 
with  the  same  interval  of  distance  be- 
tween the  strips  as  those  on  the  skirt. 

A  charming  trimming,  which  looks 
at  a  distance  like  an  embroidery  of 
fine  white  braid,  is  made  by  laying  a 
rather  heavy  ecru  lace  insertion  over 
pure  white  satin,  the  insertion  being 
less  than  an  inch  wide.  A  pretty 
printed  foulard  containing  several 
shades  of  gray  is  daintily  ornamented 
in  this  way.  Three  of  these  flat  bands 
trim  the  skirt  near  the  hem,  and  the 
sleeves — which  have  the  fullness  pushed 
well  up,  fit  the  arm  and  swell  out  in  a 
flaring,  cuplike  cuff  over  the  hand — 
have  on  the  inner  side,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  arm,  a  panel  of 
white  satin,  edged  by  the  insertion, 
while  lining  the  cuffs  are  frills  of  white 
plaited  mousseline  de  soie. 

White  satin  trimmed  with  the  lace 
makes  the  fashionable  yoke,  and  also 
a  flaring  choker,  which  is  lined  with 
moire  chiffron  frills.  Below  the 
yoke,  at  the  back,  the  silk  sug- 
gests a  short  jacket  trimmed  by  cir- 
cular rows  of  insertion  mounted  over 
the  white  sal  in.  In  front  the  jacket 
sides  are  scarflike,  and  the  longer  one 
is  carried  to  the  left  side  and  bunched 
there  with  lace  and  chiffon.  The  high 
waistband  is  draped,  of  cardinal-red 
satin — a  daring  aud  successful  touch  of 
color  that  completes  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest foulard  frocks  presented  this 
season. 

It  promises  to  be  a  season  of  thin 
black  stuffs,  and  a  number  of  novelties 
in  grenadines  and  nets  are  presented. 
An  original  stuff  is  a  black  net  in  dif- 
ferent-sized meshes  to  indicate  a  pat- 
tern. It  is  prettiest  made  over  a  col- 
ored silk,  but  is  useful  and  dignified 
over  black.  There  is  no  more  useful 
gown  for  summer  wear  than  a  dressy 
costume  of  black  lace,  with  not  too 
conspicuous  an  amount  of  color  about 
it.  It  may  be  worn  without  comment 
in  an  open  carriage  during  the  months 
when  a  long  wrap  seems  burdensome. 
It  makes  a  becoming  costume  for  call- 
ing, as  well  as  for  hotel  or  restaurant 
dinners. 

Women  who  do  not  care  to  adopt  the 
short  skirts  advocated  by  the  Rainy 
Day  clubs  are  using  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance of  tapes  and  rings  to  keep 
their  draperies  out  of  harm's  way  in 
wet  weather.  The  skirt  thus  elevated 
does  not  look  nearly  so  ungraceful  as 
one  would  expect,  and  it  has  this  ad- 
vantage, for  those  who  consider  it  so, 
that  it  can  be  lowered  in  a  second,  and 
when  the  sun  appears,  one  is  not  left 
high  and  dry  in  storm  costume. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


Oe  Laval  "  Alpha  "  and  "  Baby  "  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.   All  Styles— Sizes. 
PRICES,  850  to  SSOO. 
Save  110  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I   74  Cortlandt  St., 
Chicago.  New  York. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 
BUY  THE  BEST. 


Mark. 


"H.H.H. 


Horse  Medicine! 


D  D.  T.,  1868. 


Will  Remove  AH  Callous  Lumps,  Spavins, 
wind  Galls,  Ring  Bone,  Pole  Evil,  and  Will 
Cnre  Sweeney,  Scratches,  Sore  Shoulders, 
Distemper,  Contraction  of  Leaders,  Fistula, 
and  All  Blemishes  on  the  Horse. 

AS  A  FAMILY  LINIMENT,  IT  IS  THE  BEST 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  anyone  wbo  says  be  has  as 
good  or  better  liniment  tban  tbe  H.H.H.,  for  be  la 
an  impostor  and  you  will  surely  waste  your  money 
if  you  buy  it.  Insist  on  having  the  II  H  11  and  no 
other.  Examine  every  bottle  to  see  if  tbe  name  of 
Henry  H.  Moore  is  on  label  pasted  on  bottle,  and 
tbe  tlrm  name  is  on  outside  cover  of  wrapper,  be- 
fore you  buy  it. 

Manufactured  by 

H.   H.  HOORE  &  SONS, 

Cor.  Sutter  St.  and  Miner  Ave., 

STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA. 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  tbe  well.  With  my  5-ln.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  olrcular.  A.T.AMES.  Qalt.Cal. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  M ACH'Y 

PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS.  ;;s 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  'jfi^V 
THE   AMERICAN    WELL  WORK  S.JMfaliL , 

UROR  A  ILL. -CHICAGO  -  DALLAS.TCX  .  Cli 
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Spontaneous  Combustion. 


Tbe  great  number  of  fatal  and  de- 
structive fires  that  take  place,  and 
many  for  which  there  cannot  be  any 
apparent  cause  assigned,  is  sometimes 
bewildering,  but,  says  Engineering, 
when  it  is  considered  what  a  number 
of  substances  under  certain  conditions 
are  capable  of  undergoing  "sponta- 
neous" decomposition  with  the  produc- 
tion of  the  necessary  amount  of  beat  to 
effect  their  ignition,  and  withal  the 
culpable  ignorance  and  carelessness 
often  displayed  as  to  their  proper  stor- 
age, modes  of  conveyance  and  disposal, 
one  cannot  wonder  at  the  inability  of 
the  authorities  to  elucidate  the  causes 
of  so  many  fires.  It  is  not  always  nec- 
essary that  air  should  be  present,  or 
that  there  should  be  a  gradual  accu- 
mulation of  heat,  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  "  spontaneous  "  inflammation 
of  a  body.  Substances  that  have  their 
means  of  ignition  often  ignite  or  ex- 
plode, out  of  contact  with  air,  by  mere 
molecular  vibration,  produced  by  such 
effects  as  thunder,  etc. 

The  causes  which  produce  sponta- 
neous combustion,  that  is,  the  combus- 
tion of  a  body  by  natural  or  uninten- 
tional causes,  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  1.  Heat  resulting  from  the 
gradual  oxidation  of  a  substance.  2.  De- 
composition produced  by  accidental 
vibration  or  concussion.  3.  Ignition 
by  lightning  or  electric  sparks.  The 
classes  2  and  3  may  not  be  considered 
by  many  as  being  the  causes  product- 
ive of  what  is  generally  known  as 
"spontaneous  combustion."  In  the 
writer's  mind  the  inflammation  of  a 
body  containing  its  own  means  of  igni- 
tion, by  the  molecular  vibration  pro- 
duced by  such  effects  as  thunder,  or 
the  heat  generated  by  lightning  or 
electric  sparks  accidentally  produced, 
are  quite  as  legitimate  causes  of 
"spontaneous  combustion"  as  the 
accumulation  of  heat  resulting  from  the 
gradual  oxidation  of  a  substance.  In 
any  case  there  is  a  predominating  ex- 
ternal cause,  whether  it  be  resulting 
from  oxidation,  friction  or  electricity, 
and  the  word  "spontaneous"  cannot 
be  here  used  in  its  literary  sense.  By 
far  the  most  frequent  source  of  fires 
from  "spontaneous  combustion"  are 
those  which  result  from  heat  produced 
by  the  absorption  of  atmospheric  ox- 

ygen- 

A  frequent  source  of  fires  is  the 
"spontaneous"  ignition  of  various  ma- 
terials more  or  less  saturated  with  oils 
or  fats.  The  following  is  a  list  of  com- 
mon materials  of  the  class  which,  when 
containing  oily  matters  and  when  un- 
der favorable  conditions,  will  often 
ignite  naturally:  Waste,  tow,  rags, 
sawdust,  shavings,  cotton  and  woolen 
cloth,  roofing  felt,  and,  in  fact,  all 
porous  combustible  bodies  containing 
any  oily  or  resinous  substance  having 
an  affinity  for  oxygen.  All  vegetable 
and  animal  oils  have  more  or  less  affin- 
ity for  oxygen,  while  those  produced 
from  the  distillation  of  petroleum  and 
shale  are  practically  unacted  upon  by 
the  element.  The  oils  which  oxidize  in 
the  air  most  rapidly  are  the  vegetable 
drying  oils,  such  as  linseed,  hempseed, 
poppy  oil,  etc. 


California  is  the  present  seat  and 
center  of  large  enterprises  in  electrical 
transmission.  In  the  past  three  years 
several  such  schemes  have  been  suc- 
cessfully planned  and  carried  out,  and, 
as  previously  noted  herein,  the  ques- 
tion of  distance  is  made  a  secondary 
consideration.  At  a  pressure  of  33,000 
volts  the  Southern  California  Power 
Co.  now  proposes  to  transmit  electrical 
power  eighty  miles.  Contracts  for 
considerable  of  the  work  have  already 
been  let,  and  operations  have  begun. 
The  high  voltage  and  the  distance  of 
transmission  will  attract  world-wide 
attention,  and  every  detail  of  the  work 
will  be  of  universal  interest  to  elec- 
tricians.  

At  the  biennial  congress  on  Weights 
and  Measures,  held  last  month  at 
Paris,  the  discovery  was  announced 
of  a  new  alloy  of  iron  and  nickel.  This 
new  material  expands  under  tbe  influ- 
ence of  heat  less  than  any  known  alloy. 
Dr.  Charles  Guillaume  of  Neucbatel, 


HALL'S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

Beautifies  and   restores  Gray 

Hair  to  its  original  color  and 

vitality;     prevents  baldness; 

cures    itching    and  dandruff. 

A  fine  hair  dressing. 

K.  P.  Hall  &  Co..  Props.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


the  discoverer,  prepared  at  the  Imphy 
Works  of  the  Commentry-Fourcham- 
bault  Company  a  mixture  of  36  parts 
of  nickel  and  64  parts  of  iron.  Its  ex- 
tensibility is  not  more  than  one-tenth 
that  of  platinum.  For  measuring  ap- 
pliances that  are  subjected  to  changes 
in  temperature,  the  discovery  is  of 
great  importance. 

A  study  of  ozone  from  a  technical 
standpoint,  by  E.  Andreoli,  appears  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry.  Theoretically,  one  should  be 
able  to  produce  a  kilo  of  ozone  per  elec- 
tric horse  power,  but  in  practice  only 
ten  or  twelve  grams  are  obtained.  By 
improvements  in  the  apparatus  for  pro- 
ducing ozone,  the  author  increases  the 
production  to  thirty  and  even  fifty 
grams  per  horse  power,  making  the 
cost  about  75  cents  a  kilo.  The  author 
proposes  practical  applications  of 
ozone,  such  as  purification  of  drinking 
water,  cleansing  of  beer  casks,  prepa- 
ration of  wood  for  instruments  and  fur- 
niture, bleaching  of  starch  and  dextrin, 
oxidation  of  drying  oils,  purification  of 
wine  and  brandy,  etc.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  any  of  those  pro- 
posed uses  have  been  tested  practically 
and  on  a  large  scale. 


oncy  tslhs  !    '\  c  {juarantee  that 

I  Tuttle's 


Elixir 


AS  will  cure  anything  that  a  liniment  cm 

jt  cure— jUo°  reward  for  you  if  it  doesn't. 

2  Reference,  publisher  of  this  paper. 

/ft       Scud  for  circulars  and  lull  particulars  lu 

<|  PR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston. 
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Harvest  Your  Wheat  For  A  Gent  An  Acre. 

This  amount  invested  In  a  grain  ^cradle,  with 
plenty  of  time,  (any  old  time  will  do,)  will  enable 
the  farmer  to  harvest  bis  crop  with  less  outlay 
than  any  other  method  The  "machine"  should  be 
painted  a  bright  red,  and  ornamented  with  Kilt 
stripes,  also  have  an  attractive  name  After  cut- 
tins  his  own,  he  can  coin  money  by  cutting  whet* 
and  building  fence  for  bis  neighbors. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 
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steel  gates,  steel  postsand  rail,  also  Field  and 
Hog  Fence  Wire,  single  and  double  farm  gates. 
For  further  information,  write  to  the 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  De  Kalb,  III. 
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NDURINS 


Cold  Water  Paint. 

A  substitute  for  Oil  Paint  and  Whitewash.  Fire- 
proof and  Weather-proof.  Whiter  (unless  tinted) 
than  anv  oil  paint  can  be,  and  cover*  more  than 
twl  e  the  surface  to  the  pound.  A  dry  powder, 
ready  for  use  when  mixed  With  cold  water.  The 
Hest  and  Cheapest  I'rliner  for  Oil  I'alnt.  Made 
in  White  and  Colors.  WM.  ItUKI),  Hole  Aire  11 1, 
SS3  Davis  Street,  Boom  1  1,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


INSURE  WITH  THE 


INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CAPITAL  $1,000,000 

ASSETS  $3,500,000 


SOflE  OF  THE  USES  OF 


P.  &  B.  Building  Paper 

IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED. 

For  Sheathing  Houses  Under  Rustic—It  Excludes  Moisture,  Dampness  and 
Draughts. 

For  Insulating;  Storage  Houses,  Creameries  and  the  Like. 

For  Making  Sulphur  Houses  Used  in  Sulphuring  Fruit.   Sulphur  Fumes  Do  Not 

Affect  It  in  the  Slightest  Degree. 
For  Building  Poultry  Houses. 


YOU  SHOULD  ALWAYS  HAVE  SOME  ON  THE  RANCH. 

THERE  ARE  A  HUNDRED  OTHER  USES  YOU  CAN  PUT  IT  TO. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  address  the  makers : 

PARAFFINE   PAINT   CO.,   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angele*. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TOWN    WATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130BBALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied Tor  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


NAVEL  ORANGE  GROVES. 

Owing  to  old  age  and  Inability  to  work,  I  would 
now  sell  a  half  interest  In  two  or  three  Navel 
Orange  Grdves.  near  town,  at  much  less  than 
their  value  and  on  very  easy  terms  to  the  rlghl 
kind  of  a  younger  man,  to  work  and  manage  them. 
An  unequaled  opportunity  for  an  Industrious  man 
to  secure  a  competence  without  risk.  Would  now 
sell  a  tine  bearing  grove  near  town  at  but  one-naif 
of  its  present  value  and  on  unusually  favorable 
terms.  Address 

GEN.  J.  H.  FOUNTA  IN,  Riverside,  Cal. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  1YIARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bull'on  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FKANCISCO. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL, 

( OLD  PROCESS) 

The  Best  Food  for  Stock.   We  Also  Make 

Cocoanut  Cake, 

Recommended  Especially  for 

POULTRY  AND  HOGS, 

As  Well  as  for  Other  Kinds  of  Stock,  in  Connection 

with  Oil  Cake. 
(See  Analysix  in  Cal.  Dairy  Ass'n  Report  for  189S.) 

KITTLE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

202  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
COCOANUT  OIL  CA.K.E. 

The  Best  Feed  for  Stock,  Chickens  and  Pigs. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by  EL  DORADO  LINSEED 
OIL  WORKS  CO.,  208  California  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
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A  Novel  Engineering  Work. 

A  novel  engineering  work  has  just 
been  commenced  at  Rouen,  France.  It 
is  called  a  "pont  transbordeur  and 
serves  all  the  purposes  of  a  bridge 
while  not  interfering  with  the  free  pas- 
sage of  ships,  even  of  those  with  masts 
150  feet  high.  Two  diminutive  Eiffel 
towers  are  to  be  erected— one  on  each 
bank  of  the  Seine,  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  below  the  lowest  existing  bridge 
at  Rouen— and  a  narrow  iron  bridge 
will  be  suspended  by  chain  cables  be- 
tween their  heads.  It  is  to  be  not  less 
than  160  feet  from  the  level  of  the 
quays,  but  it  is  not  intended  either  for 
carriages  or  for  foot  passengers.  Sev- 
eral lines  of  rail  are  to  be  carried 
along  it,  and  on  these  a  skeleton  car- 
riage or  platform  on  wheels  will  run. 
This  will  be  dragged  from  side  to  side 
of  the  river  by  steel  ropes  passing  over 
a  driving  wheel,  to  be  worked  by  steam 
or  electricity  from  one  of  the  banks. 
To  the  skeleton  platform  will  be  hung, 
by  steel  hawsers,  at  the  level  of  the 
quays,  or  160  feet  below  the  bridge, 
the  transbordeur— a  slung  carriage— 
within  which  passengers  and  vehicles 
will  be  transported  from  one  bank  to 
the  other.  This  carriage  is  to  be  40 
feet  in  width  by  33  feet  in  length. 
The  electric  tramways  running  on  the 
quays  on  both  sides  of  the  river  are  to 
make  a  connection  at  this  point,  and 
the  transbordeur  will  be  fitted  to  carry 
the  tram  cars  so  that  passengers  by 
them  will  cross  the  river  without 
changing  their  seats. 

A  New  Element. 

A  new  element,  bythium,  is  an- 
nounced in  the  Electrochemische  Zeit- 
ichrift  by  Theodor  Gross.  A  fused 
mixture  of  silver  sulphide  and  silver 
chloride  is  electrolysed  in  a  nitrogen 
atmosphere,  using  platinum  electrodes 
free  from  iridium.  In  the  melt  is  found 
a  dark  gray  powder,  insoluble  in  aqua 
regia  and  in  ammonia.  Fused  with  al- 
kaline carbonate  it  gives  a  melt  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  from  which  hy- 
drogen sulphide  gives  a  brown  precipi- 
tate. The  yield  of  the  new  substance 
is  5  per  cent  of  the  original  sulphur 
used.  From  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
corresponding  loss  of  sulphur,  the  au- 
thor considers  that  this  bythium  is 
formed  bv  the  decomposition  of  sulphur, 
though  he  admits  that  since  there  is  a 
small  (3  percent)  loss  of  chlorine  in  the 
electrolytic  reaction,  it  is  possible  that 
bythium  may  be  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  chlorine.  An  atomic  weight 
determination  will  be  looked  for  with 
interest.  

Russia  appears  to  be  carrying  out 
her  traditional  policy  of  stimulating  the 
growth  of  internal  industry  by  develop- 
ing the  arts  depending  upon  electric- 
ity ;  an  account  of  the  extent  to  which 
progress  in  this  direction  has  been 
made  is  given  in  the  issue  of  Die  Ehk- 
tricitnt  for  March  13.  In  order  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  electrical 
industries,  liberal  concessions  have 
been  made  to  foreign  corporations, 
both  for  lighting  and  for  tramways, 
while  the  installations  thus  operated 
are  being  made  the  subject  of  earnest 
study  by  Russian  technologists. 

The  committee  on  international  mails 
of  the  postal  congress  has  decided  that 
natural  history  specimens  and  articles 
for  scientific  collections  be  admitted 
to  the  mails  as  samples.  This  will  per- 
mit of  their  being  sent  at  the  rate  of 
one  cent  for  every  two  ounces,  whereas 
at  present  it  is  necessary  to  pay  five 
cents  for  each  half  ounce  or  fraction 
thereof. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 

month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  62B  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Holstelna, 
winners  of  every  first  prize  Stale  Fair  this  year, 
seven  days'  butter  contest:  Jerseys  and  Durhanis 
competlug.  New  Catalogues.  Keglst'd  Berkshlres. 


.IKKSKYS  AND  1IOLSTKINS.  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Niles  *  «;<>..  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  187B. 


J  K  KSE  YS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fhv!  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville.  Cal. 


SUOO  Reward,  »10O. 


The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  Is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  now  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  bv  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  oiler  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

AddreBS :     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo.  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


PETER  SAXE  *  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F..  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Mlnor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine 
Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 
greatest  poultry  farm.  J.  W.  Forgeus  It  Co., 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal.   Belgian  Hares. 


THIRTEEN  EGGS  FOR  *1  OR  FOR  SO. 

Stock  from  fl  up.  all  breeds.  Carman  Bros., 
Campbell,  Cal. 


WILLI  >  MNILES &(;o..Los  Angoles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROTBO    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGO  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AMI  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Nile*  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  187*1. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.. Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  Si  Berkshire  Hogs 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co ,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE.  Breeder  Improved  Berkshire 
and  Poiand-China  Hogs.   Box  28s.  Stockton. 


Sheep. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


C.  P.  KAILKY.  San  Jose.  Cal.  Pure-bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Dogs. 


MISS  DELLA  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Reg'd  Thoroughbred  Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Dogs. 


'ZENOLEUM 

fc/    THE  NON-POISONOUS 
SHEEP  DIP. 

Jj  ..Preveni$*and  Cures.. 

-  p"b)f?,rDi''wi"'f£'<0L£UM. 
&  $>        lENOLEUM,         -Liuo— Dip  with 
Eor  P»Per Skin-Dip  with  ZtNOlEUM. 

yFor  ftyJ.'nSe  11.^.1 -Inject  with 
For  full  direction  and  price,  address 

Th  e  /  F\\  B  R-  R  ATM  0  .\  D IU  S I X  K  Kf  T  A.\  T  CO. 

Agents  wanted.  S  7  Alwuter  St.  * 

DETROIT  MICHIGAN. 


For  Gi 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating 
Hal  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  IucubaiorB.  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  »"d  Poultry  Ac- 
pllanceB  generally.  Remembt* 
the  Hat  <j  the  ■  -  v 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
in-  r»«Tn  9t..      Oakland  Cal 


$10 


FOR  THE  ON- 
ly  perfect  Incu- 
bator made. 
Freight  Prepaid 
to  your  nearest 
Railroad  Station 
or  Steamer  Landing.  The 
finest  Incubator  Catalogue 
ever  issued  mailed  free  if  you 
write  and  mention  this  paper 
FETALTJMA  rjJCTJBATOR  CO.,  Petalnma,  Cal- 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  888,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Our  Berkshlres  and  Poland-Chinas  are  again  in  the 
lead.  At  the  State  Fair,  with  strong  competition,  we 
won  16  premiums— 8  firsts,  3  seconds,  S  sweepstakes- 
out  of  IS  entries.  Choice  pigs  from  the  prize  winners 
ready  to  ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue 


Harvesting  Machinery 
Catalogue  No. 

Pumps  and  Engines  — 
Write  for  Catalogue 
No.  15. 


Write  for 


JACKSON'S    ECLIPSE    HAY  STACKER 
AND    LOADER.— PRICE  $125. 


JACKSON'S  IMPROVED  "AC/IE"  RAKE  AM). BUCK  CO  TBI  N  E  D  PRICE  *60. 

BYRON    JACKSON    /VIACHINE  VA/ORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street   5«n  Francisco. 

Pacific  Sheet  Metal  Works. 


MANIFACTI RKRS  OF- 


for  Fruit'  Salmoni  Meats,  Syrup,  Yeast  Powder,  Condensed  Milk,  Etc. 
Q«3.|  V3. fl  lZCd- lron  Pall8>  Tubs>  and  Spiral  Lead  Pipe  in  all  Sizes. 
Li  t  hO^Fciphiri^- °D  CaD°"  Tin  antl  Metal.   Metal  Signs  in  Latest  Style. 

G«3.I  v<in  izin^_  °n  au  Arucies  °f  ir°n  ani  Bt*»i. 
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The  RIFE  Hydraulic  Ram 

FOR  AND 

Economical  House- 

Irrigation  Supply. 

THE  RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  is  the  most  simple  and  efficient  machine 
yet  devised  for  elevating  water  for  irrigation,  filling  railroad  tanks,  supply- 
ing mills,  factories  dairies,  stock  yards,  country  residences,  small  towns, 
and  for  various  other  purposes.   This  ram  is  self-operating,  constant  In  ao- 
tion.and  is  not  only  much  more  efficient  than  any- 
thing of  the  kind  yet  put  upon  the  market  but 
from  ahsence  of  wearing  parts,  more  durable  and 
every  way  reliable.   Many  may  be  referred  to 
that  have  run  for  years,  elevating  water  In  some 
cases  from  Kin  to  300  feet  without  any  attention 
or  exp  nse  in  the  way  of  repairs.    Send  for  Illus- 
l rated  Catalogue. 

THE  PELTOH  WATFR  WHEEL  CO. 


Address 


121  /IAIN  ST..  S*\N  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A  SMALL  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

SooiPthiiiR  newfor  the  farmir.  who  can  nowdo  EBS\     The  COLUMBIA  THRESHER 

Jiis  own  threshiDB.  with  Irs*  help  and  pow  r  P»t^    has  »rpnt  caDncilv,  and  can  bo  ran 

^thau  ™%o^ofi^^*u£  jg^Z  n7h?p„wPear.  Seodfor'uiu.trSS 

lWenJjeuL  B  wk.  ^HUOguu,  giving  testimonials. 


BELLE  CITY 
FEED  AND  ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS 

Made  in  all  sizes,  for  both  hand  and  power 
nse.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List   We  will  send  latest  publica- 
tion on  Ensilage  to  all  who  write  lot  lb 


BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO.  Ra»E 


X  301 
Wis. 


C    H.    EVANS    dh  OO- 

HAVE  REMOVED  THEIR 

Machine  Works  ^.Yeal  st. 


TO 


183-185-18r  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    Machine  Work. 


Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pump*,  Power  ramp.,  Etc., 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


V 


™cERTEUco  HAY 

ICTOrV 


PRESS 


A  Fast  and  Smooth  Baler. 
Address  GEO.  ERTEL  &  CO..  Quincy, 


THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

This  machine  should  be  well  considered 
by  agents  and  prospective  purchasers  In 
any  country.  It  is  by  far  the  cheapest  first* 
class  hay  and  straw  baler  in  the  market. 
It  Is  an  all-steel  press  on  the  Inside,  sup. 
potted  with  a  hardwood  frame  on  the  cut- 
side,  the  best  combined  construction  for 
strength  and  durability  yet  produced.  Never 
fails  to  five  satisfaction.  No  better  selling 
machine  In  the  market.  Fully  warranted. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Correspond** ntr 
solicited.   Mention  this  rvapcr. 

ESTABLISHED  18fl7. 
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5.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  June  23,  1897. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  review  are  intended, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  to  represent  whole- 
sale values,  obtainable  on  offerings  from  the 
producer,  and  on  round  lots  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  The  reviews  of  the  markets  are 
for  the  week  ending  Wednesday  noon,  while 
quotations  are  based  on  values  current 
on  above  date.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  to  have  its  quotations  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  values.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
times,  owing  to  superior  merit  of  offerings, 
undue  competition  between  buyers,  or  other 
reasons,  higher  figures  are  realized  than  are 
justified  as  quotations.  On  the  other  hand, 
produce  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  is  apt  to 
be  sold  at  less  than  lowest  figures. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals  and 
other  California  products  for  the  past  week 
and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  time  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

produce  receipts. 


TOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  ^-sks   93,215 

Wheat,  ctls  107,735 

Barley,  ctls   32,350 

Oats,  ctls   5,070 

Corn,  ctls    43,982 

Rye,  ctls   15,411 

Beans,  sks   5,305 

Potatoes,  sks   13,872 

Onions,  sks   2,068 

Hay,  tons   2,309 

Wool,  bales   1,611 

Hops,  bales  


Since 
July  1.  '9 


5,842,734 
10,755,467 
4,909,082 
538,455 
330,470 
203,724 
576,306 
1,115,557 
140,414 
141,143 
79,689 
7,545 


Same  Time 
Last  year. 


5,253,495 
10,388,848 
3,321.642 
650,459 
251,368 
100,521 
529.775 
1,052.360 
135,083 
136,402 
73,442 
11,738 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 

Same  Time 

July  I,  '96. 

Last  Vear. 

4,419,519 

3,513,765 

10,091,622 

10,182,732 

3,619,420 

2,281,012 

34,198 

25,153 

59,427 

29,412 

323,878 

370.212 

72,670 

61,769 

19,024,249 

16,724,096 

1,282,964 

1,974,200 

2,807 

9,541 

80,410 

83,134 

Flour,  M-sks   47,164 

Wheat,  ctls  103,123 

Barley,  ctls   8,384 

Oats,  ctls   259 

Corn,  ctls   28,727 

Beans,  sks   11,104 

Hay,  bales   1,853 

Wool,  lbs  

Hops,  lbs   1,050 

Honey,  cases   1 

Potatoes,  pkgs   498 


Grain  Freights  and  Charters. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  activity  in  the 
market  for  grain  charters,  either  for  spot  or 
future  delivery.  One  ship  went  on  the  en- 
gaged list  to  load  wheat  for  United  Kingdom 
on  owners'  account.  This  is  not  indicative  of 
a  firm  market  for  ships  or  of  any  active  de- 
mand. New  grain  has  not  yet  begun  to  come 
forward  in  very  heavy  quantity,  and  supplies 
of  old  grain  available  for  export  purposes 
have  been  reduced  lo  small  compass.  Export- 
ers are  fairly  well  supplied  with  ships  for 
immediate  needs.  To  charter  freely  about  £1 
2s  6d  would  have  to  be  paid  on  iron  ships  to 
Cork  for  orders  to  United  Kingdom,  Havre, 
Antwerp  or  Dunkirk.  Vessels  seeking  en- 
gagement would  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  over 
£1  for  above  voyage.  A  desirable  iron  bark 
was  chartered  at  £1  Is  3d  for  wheat  or  barley. 
Tonnage  Engaged.    Disengaged.     To  Arrive. 

1897   28,794  102,191  263,782 

1896   30,396  50,717  228,541 

GRAIN  CHARTERS. 

Caradoc,  British  ship,  2400  tons,  wheat  to 
U.  K. ;  owner's  account. 

Loch  Torridon,  British  bark,  2000  tons, 
wheat  or  barley  to  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or 
Dunkirk,  £1  Is  3d  ;  direct  port,  £1. 

Flour. 

The  market  shows  the  same  absence  of  firm- 
ness as  previously  noted.  Cutting  of  rates 
has  been  lately  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception, jobbers  and  brokers  paying  little  or 
no  attention  to  schedule  values  when  it  was 
necessary  to  name  low  figures  to  effect  sales. 
Changes  in  the  near  future  are  more  likely  to 
be  to  a  lower  than  to  a  higher  range  of  prices. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  00@3  15 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  20®3  35 

Country  grades,  extras.    4  10@4  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   4  20@4  35 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  35@4  50 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   4  00®4  25 

Walla  Walla,  Bakers'  extra   4  00@4  25 

Wheat. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows : 

1895-96.  1896-91. 

Llv.  quotations   5s3d®5s4d  6s4d(ff-s-d 

Freight  rates   27'/,®30s  20®22tfs 

Local  market          $1.00@1.02V4  $1.22!4@1.27i4 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of  stand- 


ard No.  1  California  in  Liverpool,  and  for  good 
to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

The  spot  market  for  wheat  has  not  displayed 
much  life  during  the  week  under  review. 
The  ideas  of  values  of  large  buyers  were  not 
such  as  to  draw  forth  heavy  offerings  of  new 
wheat  or  to  cause  producers  to  be  in  a  hurry 
about  getting  to  market.  Shippers  talked 
$1.20  for  No.  1  new  delivered  alongside  ship, 
and  $1.22%@$1.25  for  new  milling  wheat,  but 
there  were  no  indications  of  their  being  able 
to  purchase  at  the  figurestnamed.  Some  of 
them  have  ships  on  their  hands,  chartered  at 
higher  rates  than  are  warranted  by  the  pres- 
ent market,  and  can  only  come  out  even  by 
securing  wheat  at  less  than  it  is  worth, 
basing  the  valuation  on  prices  abroad  and  the 
best  freight  rates  now  obtainable.  It  is  nc 
fault  of  the  producer  that  shippers  have  en- 
gaged vessels  above  the  rates  of  freight  now 
current,  and  the  producer  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  stand  the  loss.  Ship-owners  never 
feel  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  accept 
less  than  going  figures  because  exporters  paid 
too  much  for  wheat.  It  is  a  poor  rule  that  will 
work  only  one  way.  Values  for  old  wheat  held 
up  tolerably  well,  owing  to  limited  supplies, 
but  it  was  only  on  local  account,  and  in  a 
small  way  to  cover  immediate  needs  that  full 
current  rates  were  obtainable.  The  specula- 
tive market  showed  little  change  immediately 
following  last  review,  values  keeping  at  a 
rather  close  and  low  range.  On  Saturday 
last  there  was  a  fractional  improvement  in 
December  wheat,  which  closed  at  $1.21%. 
There  was  no  important  change  in  the  market 
on  Monday,  although  options  were  a  point 
lower.  Tuesday  there  was  an  advance  of  a 
cent  in  Dec.  wheat,  spot  market  remaining 
quotably  unchanged.  On  Wednesday  Chicago 
was  firmer,  but  Liverpool  was  without  im- 
provement. There  was  no  special  change  here 
on  Call  Board.  Spot  market  closed  steady, 
with  reports  of  higher  prices  being  paid  in  the 
country  than  were  current  here. 

California  Milling  $1  30  @1  35 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  22!4@1  25 

Oregon  Valley   1  22H@1  27V4 

Walla  Walla  Blue  Stem   1  15  @1  32% 

Walla  Walla  Club   1  15   @1  27% 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No. 
1  white  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week  were 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  $1.20%@1.22%. 

May,  1898,  delivery,  $1.24^®—. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of  Call 
Board,  December  wheat  sold  at$1.22^@1.217^  ; 
May,  1898,  at  — @— . 

Barley. 

A  fair  amount  of  old-crop  Barley  is  still  of- 
fering, and  desirable  qualities  of  the  same  are 
not  lacking  for  attention,  although  prices  ob- 
tainable remain  without  appreciable  improve- 
ment. Arrivals  of  new  are  not  showing  as 
good  average  quality  as  last  season's  yield, 
and  this  naturally  causes  a  little  better  de- 
mand for  old  stock.  New  of  high  grade  is  in 
request  and  is  commanding  close  to  the  fig- 
ures current  on  old  Brewing.  Indications  are 
that  the  proportion  of  choice  of  this  year's 
crop  will  be  light.  New  Feed  is  offering  at 
tolerably  low  figures,  and  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  crop  too  poor  to  pass  for  Brewing, 
it  will  be  phenomenal  if  the  market  for  Feed 
descriptions  does  not  continue  favorable  to 
buyers. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice,  old   70  @  72V4 

Feed,  fair  to  good   67(4®  70 

Feed,  new   67 >4@  70 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   80  @  87% 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   —  @  — 

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  — 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for  No.  1 
feed  barley,  per  cental,  for  the  week  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  options  named  : 

December,  1897,  delivery,  69^@69%c. 

May,  1898,  delivery,   @  . 

Wednesday  at  regular  noon  session  of  the 
Call  Board,  December  feed  was  offered  at 
69%c,  with  69^c  bid. 

Oats. 

While  receipts  of  this  cereal  are  not  heavy, 
and  are  principally  at  present  from  Puget 
Sound  section,  there  are  more  of  the  ordinary 
grades  of  Feed  offering  than  can  be  accommo- 
dated with  immediate  custom,  notwithstand- 
ing rates  are  quite  reasonable.  There  are 
very  few  Milling  or  high-grade  Feed  Oats 


COBB    &    H  ESSEL/VIEYER, 

Mechanical  Engineers, 

421  MARKET  ST.,       -        -        -        SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Make  Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  for 
SUGAR  MILLS  MIND  SUGAR  MILL  MACHINERY. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Everything  in  Connection  with  BEET  SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 


now  on  market  from  any  quarter,  and  values 

foj  such  are  necessarily  largely  nominal. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  1  22(4@1  27K 

White,  good  to  choice  1  07!4@1  15 

White,  poor  to  fair   97V4®1  05 

Gray,  common  to  choice  1  07^4@1  15 

Milling  l  10   ®1  15 

Surprise,  good  to  choice  1  40  @1  45 

Black  Russian   92!4@  VIVi 

Red   95   @1  15 

Corn. 

The  market  for  this  cereal  is  runing  along 
in  much  the  same  groove  as  for  some  weeks 
preceding.  Offerings  of  Eastern  Large  Yel- 
low are  of  tolerably  liberal  proportions,  and 
are  interfering  considerably  with  the  sale  of 
home  product  of  this  variety.  Large  White 
is  in  more  than  sufficient  stock  for  current 
needs,  and  market  for  the  same  cannot  be  said 
to  favor  sellers.  Small  Yellow  was  in  light 
supply,  and  in  a  limited  way,  principally  on 
local  account  for  chicken  feed,  brought  fairly 
good  figures. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   90  @  92(4 

Large  Yellow   97V4@1  00 

Small  Yellow  1  07H®1  12V4 

Egyptian  White   —  @  — 

Popcorn,  shelled,  f.  H>   —  @  — 

Rye. 

Stocks  of  old  are  tolerably  well  concentrated, 
and  are  firmly  held.  Not  much  new  has  yet 
been  offered,  neither  is  there  any  active  in- 
quiry for  the  same. 

Good  to  choice,  old  1  00  @1  05 

Good  to  choice,  new   90  @  — 

Buckwheat. 

With  next  to  nothing  doing  in  this  cereal, 

quotations  are  little  more  than  nominal. 

Good  to  choice  1  35   @1  40 

Silverskin  1  40  @  — 

Beans. 

Mail  advices  from  New  York,  under  recent 

date,  furnish  the  following  concerning  the 

bean  market  in  the  East: 

Neither  home  trade  buyers  nor  exporters  have 
shown  much  interest  this  week,  but  with  lighter 
receipts  and  unfavorable  advices  from  the  bean 
sections  of  this  State,  where  planting  is  seriously 
interrupted  by  cold,  wet  weather,  there  has  not 
beeD  much  change  in  the  position  of  the  market. 
Small  white  beans  have  been  hard  to  move  except 
in  a  jobbing  way,  and  buyers  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  securing  choice  Medium  at  8754c  and  best  qual-  | 
ity  of  Pea  at  85@87(4c,  with  most  of  the  recent  i 
sales  at  the  inside  figure.  Marrow  have  shown  a  i 
slight  upward  tendency  under  more  reserved  offer-  I 
ings;  most  of  the  sales  during  the  first  half  of  the 
week  were  at  $1.15,  then  a  little  business  was  done  I 
at  %\.\1V%.  and  at  the  close  best  packiDg  could 
hardly  be  bought  for  less.  A  carload  of  Red  Kid- 
ney sold  to  an  exporter  at  $1.80  f.  o.  b.,  which  is  the 
only  transaction  of  the  week;  that  figure  is  now 
generally  asked  for  choice  dry  stock  and  some 
confidence  is  felt,  but  soft  beans  are  urged  to 
sale  owing  to  the  danger  of  carrying  them  into 
warm  weather.  The  season  thus  far  has  been  par- 
ticularly favorable  for  handling  the  product.  Only 
a  few  White  Kidney  here  and  they  are  firmly  held 
in  anticipation  of  shipping  orders.  Yellow  Eye 
very  quiet ;  buyers  have  shown  no  disposition  to 
follow  the  recent  advance.  A  light  movement  is 
reported  in  California  Lima,  but  values  have  not 
changed  materially,  quotable  at  $I.22H<"  1.26. 
Quite  a  lot  of  Lady  Washington  beans  have  gone 
to  European  exporters  and  this  has  made  rather  a 
firm  feeling;  quotable  at  82(4(5)87 !4c.  Green  peas 
dull  and  unchanged. 

The  local  market  continues  exceedingly 
quiet.  Choice  to  select  of  all  varieties  now 
represented  are  being  in  the  main  steadily 
held,  but  were  any  selling  pressure  exerted, 
full  current  figures  could  not  be  realized. 
Quotations  represent  mainly  the  views  of 
holders,  there  being  little  else  just  now  upon 
which  to  base  values.  The  condition  of  the 
market  during  the  next  few  months  will  be 
governed  largely  by  prospects  of  the  coming 
crop. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  fts   1  10  @1  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  00  @1  20 

Lady  Washington   90  @1  00 

Butter,  small   1  00  @1  10 

Butter,  large   1  40  @1  50 

Pinks   1  00  @1  10 

Bayos.good  to  choice   1  50  @1  60 

Reds   1  15  @1  25 

Red  Kidneys   —  @  — 

Limas,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  60 

Black-eye  Beans   1  65  @1  75 

Horse  Beans   75   @  90 

Garbanzos,  large   2  75   @3  00 

Garbanzos,  small   2  00  @2  25 

Dried  Peas. 

There  is  virtually  nothing  doing  in  this 
product.  In  the  absence  of  transactions, 
former  quotations  are  continued,  but  must  be 
regarded  as  nominal. 

Green  Peas,  California  $1  50  @1  75 

Niles  Peas   1  25  @1  50 

Uopg. 

The  hop  market  in  the  East  is  thus  out- 
lined, under  late  date,  by  a  New  York  cir- 
cular : 

Crop  prospects  have  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
trade  this  week.  Continued  cold  wet  weather  in 
this  State  has  been  seriously  against  the  growth 
of  the  vine,  and  reports  at,  present  are  not  as  favor- 
able as  we  would  like.  Yards  that  did  not  receive 
proper  cultivation  and  fertilization  last  year  are 
now  making  a  poor  showing.  A  little  complaint 
of  lice  comes  from  some  sections,  but  they  have 
done  no  serious  damage  as  yet.  A  speedy  change 
in  weather  conditions  can  alone  Improve  the  out- 
look for  the  crop.  General  reports  from  the  Paciflo 
Coast  are  encouraging.  Yards  that  were  neglected 
last  season  are  not  looking  well,  but  present  indi- 
cations, particularly  in  Oregon,  arc  for  a  good 
many  more  hops  than  was  picked  last  year.  The 
best  advices  that  we  get  from  England  lead  us  to 
believe  that  conditions  there  are  substaDcially 
the  same  as  in  this  State.  The  weather  has  been 
very  unfavorable  and  the  vine  is  making  exceed- 


ingly poor  progress.  There  is  yet  time  for  an  im- 
provement both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  fact 
tends  to  keep  business  slack  and  values  easy.  The 
local  market  has  been  especially  dull,  and  the  re- 
duced figures  quoted  a  week  ago  are  now  full  high. 

The  local  market  remains  quiet  and  there 
are  no  evidences  of  any  positive  or  noteworthy 
strength.  Brokers  were  circulating  a  report 
that  new  had  been  purchased  on  contract  for 
forward  delivery  up  to  15c.  Nothing  has  trans- 
pired warranting  the  payment  of  such  an 
advance  on  previous  rates.  The  report  was 
probably  originated  for  the  purpose  of  induc- 
ing growers  to  hold  for  the  above  price  or  more 
while  the  dealers  were  profitably  unloading 
at  lower  figures  their  previously  contracted 
stock. 

Fair  to  choice,  1896  crop   8  @10 

Wool. 

At  the  wool  sales  at  Ukiah  last  week  some 
2,700  bags  were  disposed  of,  the  wool  com- 
manding on  an  average  about  12c  per  lb,  a  lit- 
tle selling  up  to  13c.  The  condition  of  the 
wools  was  hardly  equal  to  last  season,  and 
the  sale  progressed  slowly.  In  this  center 
there  is  a  little  more  business  to  record, 
and  values  may  be  termed  firmer.  It  is 
announced  that  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Senate  has  decided  on  the  following 
tariff :  First  class,  10c  per  lb ;  second  class, 
11c;  third,  if  worth  over  10c  per  lb,  7c;  if 
worth  less  than  10c,  4c.  The  rate  as  reported 
on  first  and  second  class  wools  is  lc  per  lb  less 
than  advocated  by  the  House,  but  the  rate 
for  third  class  is  so  much  better  that  that 
first  suggested  on  the  same  that  the  proposed 
bill,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  will  probably  prove 
fairly  acceptable  to  most  parties  concerned. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  13  @15 

Northern  California,  free  11  ®13 

Northern  defective   9  @11 

San  Joaquin  foothill   9  @12 

San  Joaquin,  12  months   7  @  9 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern,  7  months          8  @11 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

Oregon  Valley  12  @13 

Oregon,  Eastern   8  @U 

Hay  and  Straw. 
Arrivals  of  hay  during  the  past  week  or  ten 
days  have  shown  some  decrease,  and  the  mar- 
ket has  in  consequence  presented  a  slightly 
better  tone,  and  an  advance  in  quotable  rates 
was  established.  The  rain  of  Saturday  last 
did  more  or  less  damage  to  hay  outstanding. 
If  no  greater  injury  is  sustained,  the  exposed 
hay  will  be  likely  to  be  more  or  less  stained. 
The  crowding  of  this  hay  to  sale  will  cause 
the  market  for  common  to  tend  against  sellers. 

NEW  HAY. 

Wheat  7  00®  9  50 

Oat,  fair  to  good  6  00®  7  50 

Barley  5  50®  7  00 

Alfalfa,  1st  cutting  5  00®  5  50 

Alfalfa,  2nd  cutting  6  00®  6  50 

OLD  HAY. 

Wheat  8  00@11  00 

Wheat  and  Oat  7  00@10  00 

Oat  6  00®  8  50 

Barley  6  00®  8  50 

Clover  6  0C@  7  50 

Stock  Hay  5  00®  6  00 

Compressed  6  50O10  00 

New  Oat  6  00®  6  50 

Straw,  ft  bale   35®  50 

Mills  t  utis. 

Former  easy  figures  for  Bran  and  Middlings 
have  continued  in  force.  Rolled  Barley  re- 
mained rather  favorable  to  buyers.  Milled 
Corn  ruled  fairly  steady. 

Bran,  V  ton  13  00®13  50 

Middlings  16  00@I7  50 

Barley,  Rolled  15  50@16  00 

Cornmeal  23  00®23  50 

Cracked  Corn  22  00@22  50 

Seeds. 

Not  much  Mustard  Seed  now  coming  for- 
ward, no  great  quantities  in  store  here,  and 
no  inquiry  of  moment  observable,  either  on 
local  or  foreign  account.  To  purchase  freely 
it  is  likely  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  an 
advance  on  quotations  below  named.  Flax- 
seed is  ruling  quiet  at  the  reduced  quota- 
tions last  noted,  owing  to  lower  prices  on 
Eastern  product. 

Per  ctl 

Mustard,  Yellow  1  60@1  75 

Mustard,  Trieste  Seed  2  50®2  75 

Mustard,  Wild  Brown  2  00@2  25 

Flax  1  50®  1  60 

Per  lb. 

Canary  2  @2(4 

Rape  2H@2K 

Hemp  3M®3!4 

Alfalfa,  Utah  5H@53£ 

ltags  and  Bagging. 

A  very  fair  demand  is  reported  for  Grain 
Bags,  now  that  harvesting  is  under  full  head- 
way. Market  is  barely  steady  at  previously 
quoted  values.  Fruit  Sacks  are  receiving 
considerable  attention,  with  no  lack  of  sup- 
plies. 

Calcutta  Gralnbags,  buyer  July    —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  bags,  22x36,  spot   5   ®  5^ 

State  Prison  bags,  per  100    5  40  @— 

Wool  sacks,  4  lb  28  GO— 

Wool  sacks,  3H  lb   .25  @— 

Gunnies  10  ® — 

Bean  bags   4  @  4H 

Fruit  sacks,  cotton   5V4®  6% 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Tallow. 

The  Hide  market  remains  as  last  quoted, 

with  a  fairly  healthy  tone.    Pelts  are  meet- 
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ing  with  tolerably  prompt  custom  at  generally 
unchanged  rates.  Tallow  market  may  be 
termed  steady. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed,  can 
be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures.  Culls  of  all 
kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts,  hair  slips,  side 
brands  or  murrain,  are  not  always  readily- 
placed  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs          8  @  M  7  @  7H 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  66  lbs....  7  @—  8@— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs          6tf®  7      5K®  6 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.  6V4@  7  5V4@  6 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.  6H<ffi  7      5*4®  8 

Wet  Salted  Kip   8  @  7      6  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   6  @7     6  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   7  @  8     7  @— 

Dry  Hides  13  @—      —  §10 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  9   @10      7  @8 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   —  @15    —  @]0 

Horse  Hides,  large  —  @1  00 

Horse  Hides,  medium  —  @75 

Horse  Hides,  small  25  @50 

Colts*  Hides  ,•  25  ®50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  per  rfdn  50  @75 

Pelts,  medium,  per  skin  40  ®50 

Pelts,  short  wool,  per  skin   25  @40 

Pelts,  shearling,  per  skin  10  ®20 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  —  @25 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  —  @20 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  —  gig 

Klk  Hides  ,   »  @12 

Tallow,  good  quality   2!4@  3 

Tallow,  No.  2   2  @  SjH 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  20  («>35 

Goat  Skins,  damaged  10  @20 

Kid  Skins   5  @— 

Honey. 

Most  of  the  new  now  offering  is  White  ex- 
tracted, some  of  it  of  very  superior  quality, 
and  it  is  held,  as  a  rule,  at  higher  figures 
than  shippers  feel  warranted  in  paying.  On 
local  account  some  transfers  are  made  at 
slightly  higher  prices  than  are  quotable.  The 
shipping  demand  is  now  mostly  for  Amber  ex- 
tracted, not  that  this  grade  is  preferable,  but 
buyers  hope  to  be  able  to  secure  the  same  at 
relatively  much  lower  figures  than  are  now 
being  asked  for  the  better  grades. 

White  Comb,  1-Ib  frames   9  @I0 

Amber  Comb   5  @7 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   4%®  5 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   3^®  4 

Dark  Tule   2X@— 

Beeswax. 

Supplies  continue  of  light  volume,  and  pros- 
pects are  not  favorable  for  the  market  being 
heavily  stocked  the  current  season. 

Fair  to  choice,  fl  lb  25  @26 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

Market  ruled  steady  for  Beef  of  first  qual- 
ity, but  there  was  considerable  third  grade 
arrived  in  more  than  ordinarily  poor  condition, 
and  such  had  to  go  at  low  figures.  Mutton 
was  in  fair  supply,  with  market  quotably  un- 
changed. Lamb  was  higher.  Hogs  were  in 
decreased  receipt,  and  commanded  an  ad- 
vance. 

Beef,  1st  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb   5V(@ — 

Beef,  2d  quality   4H@  5 

Beef,  3d  quality   3  ®  4 

Mutton— ewes,  4<S4V4c;  wethers   5  @  b% 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  small  and  medium  3^®  3\ 

Hogs,  large  hard   3*®  3S8 

Hogs,  soft  and  feeders   —  @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   4H@  4hi 

Veal,  small,  *  lb   6  ®  7 

Lamb,  spring,  f  lb   6H@  7 

Poultry. 

A  demoralized  market  has  been  experienced 
for  domestic  poultry  most  of  the  week.  Sev- 
eral causes  have  contributed  to  this  end, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  heavy  ar- 
rivals of  Eastern  poultry,  the  absence  of 
many  consumers  at  present  from  the  city,  and 
the  poor  condition  of  most  of  the  domestic 
poultry  arriving.  Large  and  fat  young 
fowls  were  not  plentiful,  and  for  such  stock 
fairly  good  prices  were  realized. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  per  lb   — @  — 

Turkeys,  live  hens.  fl  lb   10®  11 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers   11®  12 

Hens,  Cal.,  f  doz  3  00@4  00 

Roosters,  old  4  00@4  50 

Roosters,  young,  (full-grown)  6  00(&7  50 

Fryers  4  00® 4  50 

Broilers,  large  3  R0®4  00 

Broilers,  small  I  6008  50 

Ducks,  young,  fl  doz  3  50@4  50 

Ducks,  old..   3  25®3  50 

Geese,  fl  pair   75@1  00 

Goslings,  f  pair   75@1  00 

Pigeons,  Old,  «  doz  1  25@1  50 

Pigeons,  Young  1  25®  1  50 

Batter. 

The  easier  tone  noted  in  last  review  as  ex- 
isting in  the  butter  market  has  since  contin- 
ued to  be  experienced,  with  concessions  to 
buyers,  in  some  instances  even  greater  than 
were  made  during  preceeding  week.  While 
receipts  from  the  middle  and  southern  coun- 
ties have  been  lately  showing  decided  de- 
crease, there  are  quiet  liberal  arrivals  from 
the  northern  counties  of  this  State,  and  from 
southern  Oregon.    The  demand  at  present  is 


mostly  on  local  account,  and  is  not  of  large 
proportions. 

Creamerv  extras,  fl  lb  I5W®16 

Creamery  firsts  14K@15 

Creamery  seconds  13^@14 

Dairy  select  ]3V4@14 

Dairy  seconds  12  <tfl3 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   12  @— 

Mixed  store  11  @12 

NEW  BUTTER— PACK  OF  1897. 

Creamery  in  tubs  16  ®17 

Pickled  roll  15  @17 

Dairy  in  tubs  13  @16 

Firkin,  Cal.,  choice  to  select  15  ®16 

Firkin,  common  to  fair  12  @14 

Cheese. 

Market  is  fairly  well  supplied,  receipts 
being  a  little  larger  than  requirements. 
There  is  an  easier  tone  than  early  in  the  sea- 
son, but  values  are  not  materially  lower  than 
at  date  of  last  review. 

California  fancy  flat,  new   Hi®  8 

California,  good  to  choice   7  @  7H 

California,  fair  to  good   «H@  7 

California,  "Young  Americas"   "H@  9 

Eggs. 

Large  white  eggs,  strictly  fresh,  and  in 
every  way  desirable  and  attractive,  are  not 
in  large  supply,  and  are  selling  at  fair  ad- 
vantage, although  the  demand  is  not  particu- 
larly active,  and  never  is  at  this  time  of  year. 
For  common  qualities  the  market  continued 
as  weak  as  previously  noted,  and  is  not  likely 
to  improve  for  some  time  to  come.  There  are 
not  only  large  quantities  of  ordinary  Califor- 
nia, but  liberal  supplies  of  cheap  Eastern. 

California,  select,  large  white  and  fresh..  15  ®— 

California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size..  13  @14 

California,  good  to  choice  store  10!4@11 

California,  common  to  fair  store  —  ®10 

Oregon,  prime  10  @\0% 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading  10  (B13V4 

Duck  eggs  13  @— 

Vegetables. 
Changes  in  the  general  tone  of  the  market, 
or  in  quotable  rates  of  such  vegetables  as  are 
now  coming  forward,  have  aol  been  numerous 
or  pronounced  since  last  review.  Yellow 
Onions  are  beginning  to  arrive,  and  in  conse- 
quence lied  are  receiving  less  attention. 
String  Beans  and  Peas  were  mostly  too  old  and 
tough  to  be  sought  after.  Such  as  were  young 
and  tender  sold  to  advantage.  Green  Corn  so 
far  received  has  included  very  little  choice. 

Asparagus,  choice,  fl  box   2  00®  2  50 

Asparagus,  common,  fl  box   1  00®  1  50 

Beans,  String,  f!  lb   ltf®  3 

Beans,  Lima,  ft  lb   — ®  — 

Beans,  Refuge,  f  fb   3®  4 

Beans,  Wax,  fl  ft)   2®  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  fl  100    65®  75 

Cauliflower,  f,  doz   50®  — 

Corn,  Green,  fl  doz   10®  25 

Corn,  Alameda,  fl  crate   2  00®  3  00 

Cucumbers.  Alameda,  large  box   50®  75 

Cucumbers,  fl  small  box   85®  40 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   6®  10 

Garlic,  ¥  lb   2®  2* 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  fi  lb   — @  — 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ft  lb   — @  — 

Okra.  Dried,  *  lb   10®  12W 

Onions,  Red,  ft  cental   60®  70 

Onions,  Yellow,  good  to  choice   80®  85 

Peas,  Sweet,  Garden,  fl  tb   2®  2>4 

Peas,  Green,  IS*  sack   — ®  — 

Pepper,  Bell,  ft  large  box   — ®  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  fl  small  box   50®  75 

Rhubarb,  fl  box    96m  50 

Squash,  Hay,  ft  large  box   40®  65 

Squash,  Summer,  ft  small  box   25®  35 

Tomatoes,  fl  small  box   75®  1  00 

Potatoes. 

Market  is  now  liberally  supplied  with  new 
potatoes  in  boxes.  Arrivals  of  new  in  sacks 
are  of  fair  proportions  and  are  showing  steady 
increase.  Values  were  at  a  little  lower  range 
than  last  quoted.  Old  Oregon  Burbanks  are 
still  oflering  in  moderate  quantity,  with  de- 
mand for  them  almost  over  for  the  season. 

NEW  IN  SACKS. 

Early  Rose,  River,  ft  cental   50®  65 

Peerless,  River   50®  65 

Reds  River   — @  — 

Garnet  Chile,  Mission   75@1  00 

liurbanks,  Humboldt   — @  — 

Burbanks,  River   50®  60 

Burbanks,  Petaluma  and  Tomales   — ®  — 

Old  Burbanks,  Oregon   50®  75 

Garnet  Chile,  Oregon   — @  — 

NEW  IN  BOXES. 

Early  Rose.  River,  fl  cental   40®  75 

River  Burbanks   50®  1  00 

River  Peerless   70®  85 


The  Fruit  Market. 


Fresh  Fruits. 
Midsummer  fruits  were  fairly  well  repre- 
sented on  market,  with  prospects  of  there 
being  a  decidedly  good  showing  a  week  or 
two  hence.  Apricots  are  now  taking  the  lead 
in  the  point  of  quantity,  and  the  quality  com- 
pares favorably  with  that  of  most  other  vari- 
eties, but  cannot  be  said  to  be  as  high  as  that 
of  some  recent  years,  the  size  averaging 
rather  small   this  season.    Peaches  of  the 


/  For  tin'  Fourth  I—  If  you  want  the  most  fun  for  vuur  money,  you  will  get  your  Fire- 
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early  varieties  made  a  fair  showing,  but  they 
did  not  move  rapdily.  Most  consumers  hav- 
ing indulged  in  a  taste  of  this  fruit,  and  it 
having  ceased  to  be  a  novelty,  they  do  not 
take  very  kindly  to  offerings,  the  first  varie- 
ties having  little  merit  beyond  that  of  speed- 
ily maturing.  As  soon  as  later  and  more 
desirable  kinds  put  in  an  appearance,  an  im- 
proved demand  will  doubtless  develop.  Apples 
were  in  moderate  receipt,  but  were  mostly  j 
windfalls  or  too  green  to  be  sought  after.  ! 
Strictly  choice  lied  Astrachan  were  salable 
to  tolerably  good  advantage.  Pears  were  not 
in  heavy  receipt  and  were  mainly  of  rather 
ordinary  quality.  Plums  of  the  later  varie- 
ties arc  beginning  to  arrive,  but  very  few 
have  been  yet  received  which  could  be  termed 
especially  attractive  or  which  drew  forth 
noteworthy  competition  from  buyers.  Figs 
were  in  liberal  receipt  for  this  date  and 
values  were  at  a  tolerably  low  range.  Water- 
melons were  in  comparatively  few  hands  and 
were  in  the  main  steadily  held,  but  not  many 
were  required  to  satisfy  the  demand  at  the 
prices  asked.  Currants  and  Berries  of  every 
description  in  season  were  offered  at  prices 
fully  as  low  as  preceding  week,  with  receipts 
in  the  aggregate  more  than  ample  for  require- 
ments. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier,  per  box    @   

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-B>  box    ®   

Apples.  Red  Astrachan  50-Ib  box   75®  1  00 

Apples,  common,  green,  ft  25-lb  box...     25®  50 

Apricots,  Royal,  ft  crate   40®  50 

Apricots,  Royal,  Til  box   25®  40 

Apricots,  Moorpark,  f  box   40<a  65 

Cherries,  Black,  choice  to  fancy.  ¥  box.     30r«  :« 

Cherries,  Black,  fair  to  good,  ft  box   25®  30 

Cherries,  Roval  Anne,  ft  lb   3®  4V4 

Cherries,  White,  ¥  lb   IH®  3 

Cherries,  Red,  V  box   20®  30 

Figs,  Black,  2-layer  box    50®  65 

Figs,  Black,  1-layer  box   25®  35 

Figs,  White,  2-layer  box   50®  60 

Peaches,  wrapped,  fl  box   40®  50 

Peaches,  unwrapped,  V  box   25f«  40 

Pears,  (Jreen,  fl  box   15®  40 

Plums,  Clyman,  fl  box   25®  50 

Cherry  Plums,  ft  drawer   20®  30 

Blackberries,  fl  chest   2  00<a  3  00 

Currants,  fl  chest   1  50(n  3  00 

Gooseberries,  common,  ft  lb    |®  \% 

Gooseberries,  Oregon,  Improved,  fl  lb..    IK®  2 

Gooseberries,  English,  fl  fb   3®  4 

Raspberries,  fl  chest   2  50(8)  5  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest   2  50®  5  00 

Strawberries,  large,  chest   2  00®  3  50 

Watermelons,  fl  doz   2  00®  3  50 

Dried  Fruits. 
A  New  York  authority,  under  recent  date, 
gives  the  following  review  of  the  dried  fruit 
market  on  the  Atlantic  side : 

Evaporated  apples  have  shown  very  little 
change  during  the  past  week.  Export  demand 
has  continued  very  limited,  and  with  outlet  Co 
home  jobbers  also  small,  trade  has  ruled  very 
quiet.  Available  stocks  are  not  large,  however, 
and  holders  are  fairly  confident  and  asking  full 
late  prices.  Strictly  prime  are  generally  held  at 
4Hc  though  a  fraction  less  would  probably  be  ac- 
cepted in  seme  cases,  and  to  interest  exporters 
4!<c.  would  have  to  be  named.  Choice  and  fancy 
range  from  4S®5c,  as  toquality,  with  latter  figure 
extreme.  Grades  just  under  prime  are  held  with 
considerable  strength,  but  poorer  qualities  neg- 
lected. Sundried  apricots  in  small  supply  but  re- 
Delving  little  attention,  and  outside  quotations 
extreme,  especially  for  quarters.  Chops  have  had 
more  attention  and  market  rules  Arm,  with  some 
business  a  shade  higher  than  quoted.  Cores  and 
skins  are  still  held  wdh  considerable  confidence, 
but  with  little  demand :  market  Is  weak  and  to 
sell  It  would  be  difficult  to  exceed  $1.40@1.45  for 
average  quality.  Raspberries  have  a  moderate 
movement  at  12d  12V{c.. though  some  holders  asking 
a  fraction  more.  Blackberries  in  few  bands  are 
held  steadily,  but  supplv  and  demand  both  light. 
Huckleberries  neglected  and  nominal.  Cherries 
have  little  attention,  though  some  holders  asking 
more  than  quoted.  California  fruit  has  met  a 
steady  jobbing  demand  at  full  late  prices. 

Apricots,  Cal.  Royal,  bxs.,  1896,  per  lb   8  @10 

Peaches,  California,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb  10  @14 

Peaches.  Cat.  1896,  unpceled,  lb   8  ®  9 

Prunes,  Cal..  1896,  as  to  size  and  quality. . .  2tf®  7 

In  the  local  market  the  important  feature 
at  present  is  the  new  crop  of  Apricots,  which 
has  already  begun  to  come  forward.  The  first 
carload  started  from  Armona  for  the  East  the 
latter  part  of  last  week.  There  will  be  an 
effort  to  get  four  or  five  more  cars  en  route 
eastward  before  the  end  of  the  month,  and, 
with  favorable  weather,  there  is  no  doubt 
this  will  be  accomplished.  There  has  been 
considerable  dampness  in  the  atmosphere  the 
current  week,  however,  and  this  has  operated 
seriously  against  the  curing  of  fruit.  There 
are  free  offerings  for  July-August  shipment 
at  6@6%c  for  choice  to  extra  choice.  Thus  far 
buyers  have  been  slow  in  responding.  One 
car  of  choice  in  25- It.  boxes  was  reported  sold 
for  latter  part  of  July  shipment  at  ft^c.  For 
immediate  shipment  it  is  stated  6l4rtg6%c  in 
the  sweat  boxes  is  being  paid  in  the  Hanford 
district  in  the  San  Joaquin.  It  is  estimated 
there  will  not  be  less  than  1000  carloads  of 
cured  Apricots  in  this  State  this  season,  and 
the  quantity  may  reach  1200  carloads.  A  lower 
market  than  for  several  seasons  past  is  likely 
to  be  experienced.  The  large  amount  of  sugar 
required  for  this  fruit  will  this  year  prove  an 
important  factor  in  shaping  values.  To  find  a 
market  for  the  season's  heavy  yield,  much  of 
the  fruit  will  have  to  find  its  way  to  the 
wage-earning  classes  of  the  East  and  else- 
where. As  the  practice  of  strict  economy  is 
necessary  with  this  class  of  consumers,  Apri- 
cots will  only  be  taken  in  large  quantity 


when  the  cost,  sweetening  included,  will  not 
average  higher  than  that  of  other  fruits.  As 
Apricots  are  the  first  on  market,  and  this 
year  are  about  the  heaviest  crop,  the  lower 
prices  prevailing  will  be  apt  to  unfavorably 
affect  values  for  Peaches  and  other  fruits  com- 
ing in  later  on.  No  new  Peachesof  consequence 
are  expected  before  the  latter  part  of  July. 
Stocks  of  last  season's  fruits  are  now  exceed- 
ingly light,  admitting  of  only  small  jobbing 
transactions.  Business  transpiring  is  at  prac- 
tically unchanged  values. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  In  sacks,  per  lb   7  <<t 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7   ® — 

Apricots.  Moorpark   —  ®— 

Apples,  in  boxes   m®  b% 

Nectarines,  White  4M®  5 

Nectarines,  Red   4  @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fair  to  good   4  @  4% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  to  fancy   5^®  6^ 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  10  @11 

Pears,  peeled  and  sliced   4  @  5 

Pears,  unpceled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  6  ®— 

Pears,  halved,  unpceled  Bartletts   4  @  4V4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts         3  @  4 

Plums,  pitted   3H®  4 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  4  sizes   2H®  2\ 

Prunes,  in  sacks,  small  sizes   \\&  2\i 

Prunes,  Silver   6  @  7 

COMMON  SUN-DBIED. 

Apricots,  ordinary  5  ®— 

Apples,  sliced   2  8  24^ 

Apples,  quartered   3  @— 

Figs,  Black   —  ®_ 

Figs,  White   2*®  3* 

Plums,  unpitted   I   ®  l)j 

liaising. 

There  is  not  much  doing  in  this  product,  al- 
though there  are  still  liberal  quantities  offer- 
ing of  last  year's  yield.  Loose  Muscatels  are 
obtainable  at  2'^  cents  for  2  crown  at  interior 
shipping  points,  with  the  customary  advance 
asked  for  the  higher  grades.  For  San  Fran- 
cisco delivery  half  a  cent  more  is  charged. 
This  year's  raisin  crop  is  less  promising  than 
expected.  The  recent  cool  and  unfavorable 
weather  caused  much  of  the  fruit  to  drop  from 
the  vines.  Some  growers,  taking  a  pessimistic 
view  of  the  situation,  claim  there  will  not  be 
over  a  third  of  a  crop.  Others,  who  are  more 
inclined  to  look  on  the  bright  side,  and  who 
are  in  a  position  to  judge  intelligently,  state 
that  there  will  be  a  fair  average  crop,  but  that 
there  will  be  a  shortage  of  clusters  and  lay- 
ers, owing  to  the  fruit  having  dropped  so  as 
to  leave  many  of  the  bunches  scraggly  and 
unfit  for  select  trade. 

Imperial  Clusters,  per  box   — @  — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  per  box     — @  — 

Fancy  Clusters,  per  box   — ®  — 

Boxes,  London  layers,  20-lb  box   85®  1  00 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown,  fl  lb  3K@  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  3  ®  — 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  2K@  — 

Sultanas  5  @  — 

Seedless  Muscatel  4   @  — 

Dried  Grapes   — @  — 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Orange  market  is  quite  well  stocked  for  this 
late  date,  much  of  the  fruit  having  been  in 
cold  storage.  The  inquiry  is  light  and  prices 
are  low.  Lemons  are  commanding  much  the 
same  figures  as  quoted  a  week  ago,  but  only 
choice  to  select  qualities  are  sought  after. 
Limes  were  more  firmly  held,  owing  to  an- 
ticipated delay  of  next  invoice  of  Mexican  on 
account  of  quarantining. 

Oranges— Wash.  Navels,  choice,  f  box.  2  50®  3  00 
Wash.  Navels,  off  qualities,  fl  box. . .  1  00®  1  50 

Cal.  Mediterranean  Sweet   1  00®  2  00 

Cal.  Seedlings   75®  1  50 

Cal.  Malta  Blood   @  

Cal.  Mandarin   @—  — 

Mexican   @  

Grape  Fruit,  fl  case   @  

Lemons— Cal.,  select,  fl  box   2  25®  2  50 

Cat,  good  to  choice   I  50®  2  00 

Cal.,  common  to  good   1  00®  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  fl  box   7  00®  7  50 

Cal.,  small  box   1  25®  1  50 

Nnts. 

Scarcely  anything  doing  in  this  line.  There 
is  little  else  than  asking  rates  upon  which  to 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants,  *f> 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

IV Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

interest. 

Foreman  Wanted 

On  a  Fruit  Ranch,  150  Acres  in  Hearing. 

Must  thoroughly  understand  packing  fruit  for  lo- 
cal and  Eastern  shipping,  and  the  handling  of 
dried  fruit.  State  age,  experience,  salary  ex- 
pected, and  give  at  least  three  references,  includ- 
ing last  employer.  Address  E.  E.  H.,  care  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  290  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Blake.    Moffllt    &.  TovAjne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

SI2  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 
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base  values  for  Almonds  and  Walnuts.  In 
Peanuts  there  is  a  moderate  jobbing  trade  at 
unchanged  rates. 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell   8  @  9 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   5   @  6 

California  Almonds,  standard   — 

California.  Almonds,  hard  shell   2)4@— 

Walnuts  White,  paper  shell   8  @— 

Walnuts  White,  soft  shell   t>!4@— 

Walnuts  White,  Cal.,  hard  shell   4  @  — 

Chestnuts,  Cal.  Italian   —  @— 

Peanuts,  Cal_f  air  to  prime   4  @5 

Peanuts,  Eastern  hand-picked   5  @  6 

Pine  Nuts   8  @10 

Eastern  Sales  of  California  Fruit. 

Chicago,  June  19  — The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold 
California  fruit  at  open  auction  to-day  at  tbe  fol- 
owing  prices:  Plums— Clyman,  |1.25@1  75  per  half 
crate.  Peaches— Alexander,  65c@$l  per  box.  Apri- 
cots—Royal, 60/«>80c  per  half  crate.  Cherries,  Win 
70c  per  box. 

Porter  Brothers  Company  to  day  at  open  auction 
sold  Alexander  Peaches,  60@75c;  Apricots,  60@75c. 

Chicaco,  June  22.— Porter  Brothers'  Compnny 
sold  to-day  at  open  auction:  Prunes— Tragedy s, 
*■»  K5'a,f.Sori.  Apricots— Montgaments, $1,411;  Royals, 
l'l5@l  25  Plums— Clymans,  81. 25@1.40;  St.  Cather- 
ines 70cCffl$l.20:  Cherry,  65(m70c.  Cherries— Royal 
Annes  65c(«<*l  .35;  Bigareaus,  :!5cfn  $1 ;  Assorted,  8nc; 
Tartarians,  35® 85c;  Centennials,  55@8lic;  Repub- 
licans,  80o.    Peaches— Alexanders,  li.icf«'*.2.>. 

The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold  California  fruit 
at  open  auction  to-day  at  the  following  prices: 
Montgamet  Apricots,  $1.35  per  half  crate;  Royals, 
tlwl  15;  St.  Catherine  Plums,  $1.15  per  half  crate: 
Clvmen  85c(«$1.20;  Alexander  Peaches,  85c@S1.15 
per  box;  Garland,  85@90c;  Royal  Anne  Cherries, 
80o@$105  per  box;  other  varieties  45c@$1.15. 

New  York,  June  22.— Porter  Brothers'  Company 
sold  to-day  at  open  auction:  Cherries— Royal 
Annes,  80c®*1.45;  Bigareaus,  50o@Jl.10j  Tartar 
ians  4tlcr«  $l.li5;  Republicans,  Slllc ;  assorted,  ;>..f«!iiic. 

The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold  California  *  ruit  at 
open  auction  to-day  at  the  following  prices: 
Tragedy  Prunes,  $2.5t)@3  per  half  crate,  <  lyman 
Plums,  j>1.20@1.70;  Peach  Apricots,  *1  m  1.3.,  per 
hall' crate;  Royals,  75ew*l.  15;  Alexander  [Vac hes. 
«5cfdi$l  35  per  box;  Royal  Anne  Cherries,  l.;Ml; 
Black  Tartarian,  40c@J1.25;  Black  Bigareaus, 
55e@$l.  

California  Dried  Fruits  at  New 
York. 

New  York,  June  23—  California  dried  fruits 
steady.  Evaporated  Apples,  prime  wire  trays, 
4j/jc;  wood  dried,  prime,  t%@VAo\  ehoice,  i%o\ 
fancy,  5c.  Prunes,  8W@7c  per  pound,  as  to  size 
and  quality  Apricots,  Royal,  8@llc;  Moorpark, 
12c.  Peaches,  unpeeled,  6®8c;  peeled,  11®  14c  per 
pound. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Orange. 

At  our  regular  meeting  held  yester- 
day in  Visalia  an  article  clipped  from 
the  columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  headed  "Coming  Events,"  was 
read  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  interest 
of  our  members  manifested  in  that 
article  was  so  great  that  a  good  bit  of 
the  time  was  taken  up  in  its  discussion. 

Our  Grange  feels  a  deep  interest  in 
the  election  of  officers  of  the  State 
Grange  and  would  like  to  modestly  put 
forth  the  name  of  our  worthy  brother, 
Mr.  John  Tuohy,  W.  L.  of  this  Grange, 
as  a  brother  who  is  eminently  fit  and 
more  than  well  deserves  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion of  Master  of  our  State  Grange. 
His  worth  as  a  Granger  has  long  been 
recognized  and  ought  to  be  appreciated 
by  our  Order.  Bro.  Tuohy  is  too 
modest  ever  to  seek  any  office,  and  he 
is  worthy  of  the  office  seeking  him. 

Two  more  of  our  best  and  most 
prominent  citizen  farmers  are  added  to 
our  Order. 

Our  efforts  through  distributing  our 
dried  fruit  products  among  the  East- 
ern Granges  is  meeting  with  good  suc- 
cess. Many  orders  are  being  booked 
for  our  dried  fruits.  We  are  also  co- 
operating with  the  Visalia  Fruit 
Growers'  Union.  En  avant  is  our 
slogan;  nil  desperandum  our  motto  ! 

Major  Berry,  Sec.  Tulare  Grange. 

Visalia,  June  19,  1897. 


From  the  Worthy  Master  of  the 
State  Orange. 

Magnolia  Grange  has  built  for  itself  a 
home  among  the  wild  mountains. 
Scenery  of  the  foothills  of  the  Sierras, 
nine  miles  from  the  interesting  little 
town  of  Auburn.  The  building  is  a  two 
story  commodious  structure,  comfort- 
ably furnished  and  adapted  to  all  the 
requirements  of  the  Grange.  The  very 
surroundings  ought  to  give  inspiration 
to  any  people  who  gather  within  its 
walls.  At  the  time  of  the  writer's 
visit  Magnolia  Grange  held  its  regular 
meeting,  and  the  afternoon  was  well 
occupied  with  Grange  work  and  sug- 
gestions for  the  good  of  the  order. 
Although  this  Grange  has  a  limited  field 
to  draw  from  in  other  respects,  it  is 
peculiarly  fortunate— in  none  more  so 
than  the  fact  that  at  this  hall  is  held 


the  meetings  of  Juvenile  Grange,  No.l, 
composed  of  young  people  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  years.  A  special  meet- 
ing of  this  Grange  was  held  in  the  fore- 
noon in  honor  of  a  visit  from  the  State 
Master,  and  a  very  interesting  meeting 
it  was,  particularly  to  that  officer. 
The  way  they  do  their  work  would  be 
an  example  for  some  of  our  Senior 
Granges  to  follow.  A  class  of  three 
were  initiated  and  instructed,  and  a 
regular  routine  of  business  gone 
through  with.  Much  praise  and  credit 
is  due  to  the  Worthy  Matron  in  charge, 
Sister  Bilderback,  and  also  to  Sister 
Twitchell,  of  Grass  Valley  Grange,  both 
of  whom  are  a  very  help  to  the  Juv- 
eniles. At  noon  an  elaborate  feast  was 
spread,  to  which  all  did  ample  justice, 
due,  perhaps,  to  the  mountain  air,  pos- 
sibly to  the  mountain  cooking,  proba- 
bly to  both.  The  education  these 
young  people  are  receiving,  and  the 
love  for  the  order  that  is  being  instilled 
into  their  minds  will  have  a  lasting  im- 
pression, and  I  see  in  their  ranks  the 
making  of  future  Grangers  who  in 
time  will  be  heard  from. 

An  evening  entertainment  had  been 
arranged  which  the  writer  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  participating  in,  as  sixteen 
miles  of  a  mountain  road  lay  between 
him  and  Grass  Valley,  at  which  place 
he  had  an  evening  appointment. 

The  Worthy  Master  at  Orass 
Valley. 

Grass  Valley  Grange  was  favored 
with  a  visit  from  the  Worthy  Master  of 
the  California  State  Grange,  W.  W. 
Greer  of  Sacramento,  last  Saturday 
evening. 

After  a  closed  meeting  of  the  Grange 
the  doors  were  thrown  open  to  invited 
guests.  The  following  program  was 
given : 

Welcome  song — The  Grange. 

Introduction  of  the  Worthy  State 
Master,  by  the  local  Master,  O.  L. 
Twitchell. 

The  address  made  by  Mr.  Greer  was 
a  forcible  and  convincing  one,  as  to  the 
Grange  being  the  best  friend  of  the 
farmer  in  the  line  of  education,  socia- 
bility and  co-operation. 

Following  the  Master's  address  came 
a  program  of  literature  and  musical 
exercises,  and  a  hospitable  spread  of 
good  things.  The  merriment  continued 
until  the  "  small  hours."  T. 


Physicians  Baffled. 

Prof.  R.  S.  Bowman,  Instructor  of  Natural  Science  in 
Hartsville  College,  Cured  of  a  Severe  Illness  by 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
After  Physicians  Failed. 


From  the  Republican,  Columbus,  Ind. 


Prof.  R.  S.  Bowman,  the  able  instructor  of 
natural  science  in  the  famous  Hartsville, 
(Ind.)  College,  is  well  and  favorably  known, 
not  only  as  an  educator,  but  also  as  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  as  for  a  number  of  years  he  was 
pastor  of  the  United  Brethren  Church  at  Char- 
lotte, Mich.,  before  coming  to  Hartsville. 


Glacial  erosion  is  one  of  the  most 
important  methods  of  lake  formation, 
and  glacial  deposition  makes  lakes  on 
a  smaller  scale.  A  valley,  having 
moraine  material  deposited  at  its  lower 
end,  will,  when  the  ice  sheet  has  dis- 
appeared, become  the  site  of  a  lake  if 
a  stream  flows  there.  With  a  glacier 
flowing  past  the  end  of  a  valley,  the 
lateral  moraines  piled  up  will  likewise 
form  dams  and  thus  lakes. 


PKOF.  R.  S.  BOWMAN. 

Some  time  ago  he  had  a  severe  illness  which 
was  cured  almost  miraculously.  A  reporter 
hearing  of  this,  interviewed  him  regarding 
his  experience.  Prof.  Bowman  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  work  when  the  reporter  called, 
but  he  cheerfully  gave  him  a  hearing. 

"A  year  ago  last  fall,"  said  the  professor, 
"I  broke  down  with  nervous  exhaustion,  and 
was  unable  to  properly  attend  to  my  duties. 
I  tried  different  physicians  but  with  no  relief, 
and  also  used  many  different  proprietary 


medicines,  spending  almost  fifty  dollars  for 
these  medicines  alone.  I  then  succumbed  to 
a  siege  of  the  grip  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
and  was  left  in  a  much  worse  condition.  My 
kidneys  were  fearfully  disordered,  and  my 
digestion  became  very  poor.  I  was  indeed  in 
a  bad  condition. 

"A  minister  in  conference  learning  of  my 
condition  advised  me  to  try  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  I  had  heard 
much  about  the  wonderful  curative  powers  of 
this  medicine,  but  it  was  with  reluctance 
that  I  was  finally  persuaded  to  try  it,  as  it 
seemed  that  nothing  could  do  me  any  good. 
However,  I  procured  three  boxes  of  pills  and 
took  them  strictly  according  to  directions. 
By  the  time  the  last  dose  was  taken  I  was 
almost  cured,  and  in  better  health  than  I  had 
been  for  years.  I  continued  using  the  pills 
awhile  longer  and  was  entirely  cured.  I  can 
cheerfully  recommend  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People." 

Such  was  Professor  Bowman's  wonderful 
story,  which  was  further  endorsed  by  the  fol- 
lowing affidavit : 

Haktsville,  Ind.,  March  16,  1897. 

I  affirm  that  the  above  accords  with  the 
facts  in  my  case. 

R.  S.  Bowman. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  16th 
day  of  March,  1897. 

Lyman  J.  Scudder,  Notary  Public. 
State  of  Indiana,  ss. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
contain  all  the  elements  necessary  to  give 
new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and  restore 
shattered  nerves.  They  are  sold  in  boxes 
(never  in  loose  form,  by  the  dozen  or  hun- 
dred) at  50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  #2. 50, 
and  may  be  had  of  all  druggists  or  directly 
by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


Prof.  Alex.  Graham  Bell  is  now 
busily  engaged  in  perfecting  an  in- 
strument which  carries  words  on  the 
rays  of  light.  He  has  already  suc- 
ceeded in  telephoning  by  this  means 
for  a  single  mile. 

An  American  syndicate  has  secured 
control  of  the  street  railways  of  Mon- 
terey, Mexico,  with  a  view  of  consoli- 
dation and  then  equipping  them  with 
electricity.  About  $6,000,000  is  in- 
volved in  the  transaction. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 
The  Safent,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  ITorses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charue*  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  8,  1897. 

584,088—  Ship  Attachment— W.  W.  Beach,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

584.204.  — Diaper— L.  Bowles,  S.  F. 

584.205.  — Diaper — L.  Bowles,  S.  F. 

584, 152. — Mail-Bag   Crane— E.    Campbell,  Day- 
ton, Wash. 

584,153  — Firearm— H.  Carr,  S.  F. 

583,981.— Fruit   Grader— L.  Cunningham,    San  i 
Jose,  Cal.  ,  • 

584,283.— CAR    Ventilator— E.    T.    Earl,   Oak-  ! 
land,  Cal. 

584,075.— AWNING-C.  P.  Fogh,  S.  F. 

584,037.— Excavator— W.    H.    Fulcher,  Stock 
ton,  Cal.  _     ,  ,.  _ 

584  090— Farm  Wagon— B.  F.  Kent,  Franklin,  Or 

584,181.— Sign- W  N.  Ley,  Wilbur,  Wash. 

584,C80.— Amalgamator— Litter  &  Vandre,  S.  F. 

5m, 187.— Derrick  Crane— McCabe  &  Anderson,  | 
Tacoma,  Wash.  . 

583,924. -animal  Trap-J.  G.  McCoy,  Suisun,  Cal. 

584,008.— Hose  Splice— C.  F.  Munson,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.  _  ,  _ 

584,081  — Pan    Lifter— W.    C.    Nelson,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal.  _.  _ 

584.048.— Bottle— W.  A.  Papoun,  Baker  City,  Or. 

583,932.— Speculum— O.  Penderson,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

584,020.— Tea  Infuser— J.  H.  Sutthoff,  Seattle, 
Wash.  _  _ 

584.086.  — Ore  Grinder— W.  A.  Woods,  S.  1 . 

584.087.  — Jar  Support— W.  H.  Wright,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

Note. — Plain  and  Certified  Copies  of  U.  9.  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  by  mall  or 
telegraphic  order.  American  and  Foreign  patents 
secured,  and  general  patent  business  transacted 
with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
t he  Bhortest  possible  time. 


Hay  Presses. 

Jr.  Monarch,  20  to  35  tons  per  day. 

rViillAna-A    10- TON  BOX  CAR; 
LfliillCllgC,  iu  TO  15  TONS  PER  DAY. 

Lightning,  25  to  35  tons  per  day. 
Petaluma,  15  ™  25  tons  per  day. 

HOP,  HIDE  AND  ORCHILLA  PRESSES. 

I.  J.  TRUHAN  &  CO., 

OFFICE,  MILLS  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS. 

LARGEST  STOCK  in  this  State 
at  Lowest  Price.    Try  fie. 

C.  L.  HASKELL, 

511  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan 

SOCIETY. 
526  California  Street. 

For  the  half  year  ending  June  30, 1897,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  and  twenty- 
hundredths  (4.20)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Term  De- 
posits and  three  and  fifty-hundredths  (3.50)  per 
cent  per  annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  of 
taxes,  payable  on  and  after  THURSDAY,  July  1st, 
1897.  GEO.  TOURNY,  Secretary. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 
San  Fra nolsco  Savings  Union 

532  California  Street,  Corner  Webb. 
For  the  half  year  ending  with  the  30th  of  June, 
1897,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  per 
annum  of  four  and  two-tenths  (4.2)  per  cent  on 
Term  Deposits  and  three  and  five-tenths  (3.5)  per 
cent  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable 
on  and  after  THURSDAY,  July  1st,  1897. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  16  large  pages. 
Be  SURE  to  see  It  before  subscribing  for  any  other 
G.  w.  York  &  Co..  56  Fifth  Ave..  Chicago,  ir.i- 


TREE  WASH, 


OLIVE  DIP. 


"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VY/.    JACKSON    dfe  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


RUPTURE, 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele, 
Piles,  Fissure, Fistula, 
Ulceration,  etc.,  cured 
without  operation  or 
detention  from  business.  NO  PAY  UNTIL 

CURED.*%t  Consultation  Free.  Call  or  send 
for  pamphlet. 

DRS.  MANSFIELD  &  PORTE RFI ELD, 

838  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


NOW  SPRAY  YOUR  ORCHARDS. 

I  contract  to  do  it  for  you, 
or  I  will  sell  you  the  best 
machines  in  the  world  to 
spray  or  whitewash  with 
yourself.     Catalogue  free. 

WM.  WAINWRIGHT, 
1411  Jackson  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Tel.  No.  Sutter  2053. 


GRADING  SIEVES  AND  DIPPING  BASKETS, 
\A/IRi3   1A/ORK    OF"    ALL  KINDS. 

ID.  ID.  WASS,  56  IFIIRST  ST..  S.  IF. 
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Cheap 
power! 


SAVE  MONEY  BY  USING 

 THE   

"DANIEL  BEST" 

Crude  Oil  Engine. 


This  Engine  can  be  operated  011  either  Crude  Oil, 
Distillate,  Gasoline,  or  Kerosene.  It  18  the  cheap- 
en power  on  earth  and  Is  not  tied  to  any  one  kind 
of  Oil.  but  can  use  any  kind  that  will  make  gas  and  Is 
not  handicapped  by  being  compelled  to  use  a  certain 
Oil.    Do  not  forget  this  when  in  need  of  an  Engine. 

We  guarantee  our  Engines  to  work  perfectly  on 
California  CrudeOil,  or  Distillate,  or  any  other  kind 
of  gaseous  Oil;  we  however  prefer  CALIFORNIA 
CRUDE  OIL.  from  Coalinga,  Fresno  county,  for  the 
reason  that  gas  from  Crude  OH  will  produce  more 
power  from  the  number  of  feet  of  gas  used  than 
from  any  other  Oil,  and  It  is  also  a  natural  lubricant 
as  well,  the  valves  being  always  lubricated  suffi- 
ciently to  prevent  them  from  sticking,  thus  assuring 
greater  durability  of  the  working  parts  than  It  other- 
wise would  be  In  using  dry  gas.  And  another  ad- 
vantage we  claim  Is.  that  danger  from  explosions 
Is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  there  being  no  accumula- 
tion of  gas.  but  is  used  by  the  Engine  as  fast  as  It  Is 
generated  and  hence  Is  absolutely  safe.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  a  test  that  we  made  with  one  of  our  Five- 
Horse  Power  Crude  Oil  Engines,  running  ten  hours 
on  the  different  gas  oils: 

California  Crude  Oil.  40  grav.,  7H>  galls,  at  6c..  I.37H, 

Distillate  40    "      7fc     »         8c.,  .BO 

Domestic  Coal  OH.... 40    "      '%     "         12«c.  .93*1 

Gasoline  74    "      8«     "         15c..  1.31WL 

City  Gas  1000  feet,  2.00 

We  manufacture  all  Blzes  from  two-horse  power 
up.  and  will  guarantee  that  our  Engines  will  run 
cheaper  and  are  more  simple  In  construction,  have 
fewer  parts  and  hence  are  more  durable  than  any 
other  Gas  Engines  on  the  market.  Seeing  1b  believ- 
ing; don't  take  our  word  for  It,  but  come  and  inves- 
tigate for  yourselves.  You  can  always  see  one  In 
operation  at  our  works.  We  will  be  pleased  to  see 
you  and  will  at  all  times  take  pleasure  In  showing 
them  up.  Our  Engines  are  specially  adapted  for 
running  well  and  mining  machinery— in  fact,  for  any 
kind  of  power  desired.  We  are  the  pioneers  and  first 
Inventors  of  Crude  Oil  and  Distillate  Engines.  We 
always  lead  and  never  follow.  Send  for  Cata- 
logue and  Price  List  of  the  only  genuine  Crude  Oil 
and  Distillate  Engine  made. 


The  Best  MTg  Company, 

SAN  LEANDR0,  CAL. 
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